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Illustrated, 
for Town & C ounfry. 


A. Weekly Journal for Amateurs and Gardeners. 


FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON, 


A. uthor of “ The English Flotcer Garden,” “ The Wild Garden,” “ Hardy Flowers,” “ Alpine Flowers rfr. 
Founder of “ Garden ” a»r/ “ Farm and Home.” 


"you see, sweet maid, we marry 

A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK ; 

AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND 
BY BLOOD OF NOBLER RACE : THIS IS AN ART 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE-CHANGE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART itself is NATURE. "—ShakeiqHnre. 


"CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES."— Milton. 


VOL. XXXVII., DECEMBER 25, 1915. 


London : 

OFFICE— 63 , LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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VOL. XXXVIL-No. 1869. 


RKQIKTKREP AT THE 
GENERAL PORT OKKTCB 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1915. 63.Ln.cn', f.slm. ONE PENNY. 

* * London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED " are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


■RARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

D Spring-flowering Bulbs.—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi, Irises, etc.; also a few surplus Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Alpines, etc. All in best 
quality at very low prices. Clearance Lists on application. 
—BARR & SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

1 90 000 FREE COPIES DOBBIE’3 

-*-Zl UjUvU Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 208 pages, over 2UU illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOHBIE k CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H.M. The King. Edinburgh.____ 


TIOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

-Lf native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
k C O.. Royal Florist s, E dinbu rgh._ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-*• Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedalIntemat.Exhib., 
1912. Original designs frr gardens of every description. Slone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally!superintended. Estimates.—MorriBbume, Woking. 


WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

* " ing particulars of the new yellow Drabble, Wm. Rigby, 
Ac., and the new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells’ Book, “The 
Culture of the Chrysanthemum,” post free, Is. 6d. — 
W. WELLS k CQ-, Merstham, Surrey. _ 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
—R. WALLACE k CO., Colchester_ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CO., Colchester. __ 


(1HRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

L/ tion, Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

V-J Our new Cataloguo of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and wi 11 be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued.—J. W. COLE « SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

-Ca- Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch. — W. WALTERS 
k CO., Morland-rood, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free 
on application.___ 


TOVERS OF BOOKS should road the 

-LI “Publishers’ Circular." Particulars of new books given 
In each issue. Write for specimen copy to “Publishers' 
Circular," Adam-street. Adelphi, London. 


HRAMOPHONE DE LUXE.—£25 Model 

VT Dainty Drawing-room Cabinet Opera Grande, standing 
4 feet, on casters, beautifully inlaid, now this year, with 
quantity of celebrated records, £5 10b. ; approval.— 
4, Oxford-terrace, Hydo Park, London._ 


■DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Xv training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 24d.; 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON. Garden Net Works, Rye._• 


A NGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

il Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by Bending to the Editor, “Fishing 
Gazette,” 19. Adam-street, Strand. London. 


RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

XVi niontofall kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD., Norwich. _ 


pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

•Ll Greenhouses, etc.—Writefor special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
1865 1831,1895.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


XTOW IS THE TIME to place orders which 

Lv will keep employed those who have not joined the 
Colours, and will preserve the places of those who have. We 
have no male labour left in our nurseries between the ages 
of 19 and 3J and unmarried, but we wish to keep the re¬ 
mainder of our large staff in full employment. Will you 
help us? Moderate prices quoted on demand. Kindly send 
your ORDERS for border plants-KELW AY A SON (Retail 
Plant Dept.), Langport, Somerset, and thus 

gUPPORT HOME INDUSTRY. 


O NE GRAND PRIZE, 4 Gold Medals, 5 

Silver-Gilt Medals, 2 Silver Medals awarded at leading 
exhibitions during the present season to KELW AY A SON 
for Hardy Plants and Gladioli._ 


fJOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

L" Lovely Pmoniea and Delphiniums. A standard of per¬ 
fection and beauty never before attained. The delicate 
tints, striking colours, and form of the Pfeonles, the bold 
outstanding pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of Nature. Choice 
named Pieonies, Collection A, 15s. doz.; choice named 
Peeonies, Collection B, 21s. doz.; choice named Delphiniums, 
Collection B, 15s. doz.; choice named Dolphiniums, Collec¬ 
tion C, 2Is. doz.-KELWAY A SON IRetail Plant Dept.), 
Langport, Somerset. 


WEBB’S GARDEN CATALOGUE for 1915 

** will be published at end of the month. Beautifully 
illustrated. All who have gardens should obtain a copy.— 
EDWARD WEBB A SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., The 
King's Seedsmen, Stourbridge._ 


A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
-KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford._ 


PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

L Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.8., Guernsey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 600 

V-J up-to-date vars., purchaser’s selection, from Id. each, 
'ilia pot roots, 350 vars.; Sweet Peas, 60 vars. Catalogues 
).—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley. Birmingham._ 


Dahlia 

free. 


DLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d. ; 

-D 500, 6s.; 1,000,10s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. Double 
white Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; double mauve, 6, Is., post free. 
—“ KATE," Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. _ 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
VT Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, ierns, and 
LYC oroDlUMS, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the beat plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
12/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.W.C. 


TARGE QUANTITY of Railway Truck 

-Ll TARPAULINS.—Fitted with lashes; very little used, 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 it., 35s. each. 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be sent 
on approval.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 


PLOWER POTS.—10 8£ in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in. 

L 40 5 in., 60 34 in., 30 3 in.. 15 24 in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable), 7s.6d. Illustrated Listlree.-THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries. Brierley Hill._ 


PSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES.—Wall 

J-l Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153 a.—BOULTON k PAUL, LTD., Manufac¬ 
turers, Norwich.__ 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—Best 

VT Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; C. N. Fibre, 
2s. 6d.; Compost, 4s. 6d.; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf 
or Peat-mould, Coarse Sand, each 3s, per sack. All Manures. 
Raffia, 9d. lb.—W. HERBERTS CO., Hop Exchange. S.E. 


rnHE POPULARITY of XL ALL Speciali- 

-L ties increases every year. AH gardeners proclaim that 
nothing equals these celebrated preparations. XL ALL 
Nicotine Vaporising Compound, the gardener’s favourite 
fumigant, both liquid and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecti¬ 
cide Wash for syringing, dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and 
plants. Mealy-bug, scale, etc., cannot exist where this is 
used. Other preparations of great renown are: XL ALL 
Winter Wash (Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees 
and Bush Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; 
XL ALL Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from 
all insects. Don't forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman 
■ for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
• 234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 
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BUTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE 

of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, etc., for 
1915. Now ready. _ 


BUTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE. 

^ —All lovers of their garden should secure a copy. Con¬ 
taining over 225 beautiful illustrations of the best varieties 
of Flowers and Vegetables._ 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Rea ding._ 

■RATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Hlus- 

-U trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be Bent po*t 
free on application.—(Dopt. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., Tbs 
Floral Farms, Wisbech., _ 


lfin finn pyramid apple-trees.— 

LVJUjUVJU Cox's Orange, Allington, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Peariuain, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben's Red, Lane's Prince Albert. 12*. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE k' SONS, Ciiffe, Rochester. 


A MATEUR’S BUNDLE of FRUIT-TREES. 

XX —Apples, Pears, and Plums, 1 and 2 years old, 25 trees, 
mixed, properly labelled and packed, for 10s. 6d. Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Raspberries. Catalogue free. —W. 
HORNE & SONS, Ciiffe. Rochester, Kent._ 


SURPLUS PLANTS.—STREPTOCARPUS, 

^ Veitch'8 hybrids, 12 large plants, Is, 6d. ; Primula obcon- 
icn gigantea, 12 grand plants, Is. 3d.; 12 Heliotrope Lord 
Roberts, Is. 3d.; Anthericum variegata, a lovely plant, 12, 
Is. 6d.; Calceolarias, tigered, gorgeous flowers, 12, Is., all 
post free.-HEAD GARDENER, 46. Warwiek-rd, Banbury. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. — Plants in 

■L 5-in. pots, for winter flowering, 8s. doz., earr. fd. Cut¬ 
tings. Is. 6d. doz., post free. Best varieties.—G. S. EVANS, 
F.R.H.S., Carnation Specialist, Bexley Heath._ 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

J* plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Send for List. — 
Rev. O. BARNES, F.R.H.S., 8cofton, Worksop._ 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38ili 

Q Season. List free. — T. KIME, Mareham-le-Fen, 


Boston. Lincolnshire. 


GENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 
VT 5a. free; 6 Dryas octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regali*. 

O- O.l 1) ll I V V. Unllviranirhnm f.n Cl nr,. 


___>ryas___ . _ 

3s. 6d.—P. B. O’KELLY. Nurseries, Ba l lyvaugham. Co. Cla re 

"prELIANTHI, a novel vegetable, grown from 

£1 imported tubers, 3d. per lb., carriage extra.—" 8.," 


imported tubers, 3d. per 
Knockranny, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

XX Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden." 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; p-Mt 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C.__ 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-I- and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Hustle 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery.—GEO. VINT 
k BR OS., Quarry Owners. Idle, Bradford. _ 

T7UXTER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

VV hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size'4 ft. 3 in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, R ye. 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

XA mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.— W. 
DARLINGTON k SONS. Ltd., Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 


GRDER TRELLIS WORK NOW.—Write 

U for our book "Trellis,” showing Screens, Arches. 
Bowers, Arbours, Wall Pauels, Window Surrounds, and other 
suggestions for artistic treatment of the Home Grounds.— 
BOULTON k PAUL, LTD., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

T7-EEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

JX. i n g your Boots with Price's Gishnrstlne, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins. Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesile 
-PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London. S.W. __ 

n REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

VT “Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
ner gall. “ Plastino." supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CAHSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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SANKEY'S»S>'POTS 

** t>he BEST and ChcapcsK 


Sl.tr quantity of each size required and have "carriage paid ” 
quotation (“ carriage" frequently amount* to half value ol 
good*), or write lor Price LUt, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all deacrlptinns. Bulb Howl* and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SANKEYASORrLT?. 
gulwell PoUeries . NOTTINGHAM. 


THE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pic 
and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First*— 
give rather than to get all that is possible,” combined with effic 
service has built the World s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Busin 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of II 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Succe 
in the garden. Mailed free, Write for it today,—‘‘Lest you forget. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I offer 10 tons of “ ARRAN CHIEF," the 
new Maincrop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

500 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home- 
trrowii SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express. May Queens, Duke Yorks, 
Myatts, Eclipse, Puritans, etc 

Cash or cany payment term* arranged. 


Bunn a & 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 


Short-jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O’CLOCK, at 

PROTHEROE&MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms. 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E C. 

Commission* extented. Catalogues free. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


write*:— 

“ Never before 
in iny 26 year*’ 
experience o f 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
New Main- 
crop.’" 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 


TFvc pioneer of cheap, simple and effcctiv'e 
heating /or small Greenhouses. Complete 
(Apparatus from & a 4 o The immense sale 
o/ thus boiler, and Its fUlTherous imitations 
arc (he best testimony of its tmdoubtcJ .success 


And send your name and address on a postcard for my new 

Seed, Plant, Shrub, and Rose Catalogues All 

sent tree. My prices are with the times, and so you will say. 
10s. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s., and your Potatoes for nothing. 
Don't miss sending. 

G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 

Seed Grower, 37, HADLEICH, SUFFOLK. 


SEED — 
6d., 1 - and 2 6 
paoket. 
PLANTS (in 
SpritiK), 

13 dozen. 

Carriage pai(L 


LOUCHBOROUCH • LC 1C E S TE R SH IR E 
ILondon . 12 2 VICTORIA ST S Wl 


Dncc TDCCO Standards, Bush, 

lUlDC I IKLCu. and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Grower, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

a M BUILDINGS. 

tmn^bjmt ^quality 

Boards ^a?^other 

jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof^covered with 

Door titled with strong 
_ . , „ . . hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright Jlegistered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor, 

long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high £2 2 0 5 6 


1 lb. each Lincs.-grown Seed Potatoes. Sharpe's 
Express. Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet Karly, Mid-Season, and latte 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall lleans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish. Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
15. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato " Arran Chief " and pueket of 
Lighten's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 carriage paid. 


SEEDS Sc PLANTS. 

My up-to-date List describing 33 named varie¬ 
ties, with cultural hints and eight illustrations 
in natural colours, free to all on application. 
Best value for money. 

J. HARVEY, F.R.H.S., The French Garden, 
VESHAM. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 
Works, 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first poston Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


Chatham, 

85th A uyust, 1915. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will yon kindly send me 
a Mo. 8 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours ichich has 
been in use for the. past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. H. 


Lighton’s Cnrelass Gooseberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, write: “Re the 100 
tons of your ' Carelass ’ Perries just received, I must say 
they are the best Berries that ever came into our works." 

2-year trees, 4 6 dozen; 30/- 100, free. 


63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


VOU are not getting the utmost value for 
-L money, unless you purchase Ellison’s Triple Tested 
Pedigree Seeds. 72-page Catalogue and Garden Guide 
(76 illustrations) free. SPECIAL BULB CLEARANCE 
OFFER FREE —ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. 


30,000 APPLE TREES, 


Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 


Half-standards. Write for Special Offer. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds. Rosea. Bulbs. 
Lines. Seed Potatoes. Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also “How to Grow Giant 
6- Blossom Sweet Peas.” free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Termj Arranged. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 


-LL bound volume containing 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled fron 
appeared from time to time in "Fare 
book for reading round the fireside, 
post, 2s. 9d. - PUBLISHER, 63, 
London, W.C, 
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SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


'WW SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Meatinc Apparatus 




- ^>E] ESTB 1 885 

THE SILVER MEDAL 

HOLLOWAY 
BOILER 
SUPPLIED WITH Vi 2 
VARIOUS *L<! 

arrangements^ f 1 * 

OF 3i A- in PIPESBlSs 


LOWEST PRICES 

HOLLOWAY" 

I MEANS SUCCESS 


WRITE FOR LIST 


In every , 

variety. 

PIT LICHTS. 

Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 
Painted and glazed, 
14 /- each. 
Unpainted and un¬ 
glazed, 5 /- each. 


Always 

in stook. 


GARDEN FRAMES 


Everybody said ” 
when the war commenced, 
Seeds will be dear.” 

Now 

Bees Ltd. say, 

Seeds are Cheaper ’ 


AMATEURS’ 


TENANTS’ FIXTURE 

GREENHOUSES 

a Speciality. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


and in evidence offer you, gratis and 
post free, one of the most interesting 
Catalogues they have ever produced, 
and many folk will agree that that 
is saying a good deal. 

Touching the matter of price, we 
may usefully quote here an extract 
from the “ Manager Bees’ Mes¬ 
sage, which occupies page 1 in Bees’ 

1915 Seed List :— 

“ Just a word about the Seed offered 
in this Catalogue. It has been pro¬ 
cured entirel^^from^JBri^ 

French, and American uroucr- .m l 
merchants. Thanks partly to con¬ 
tracts placed long before the war 
broke out, we have been able not 
only to avoid an increase in price, 
hut in some instances it is possible 
actually to offer Seeds at Reduced 
Prices. (Garden Peas in particular 
have been greatly reduced.) 

“ So far from desiring to secure a 
higher price under the existing con¬ 
ditions, we have considered it our 
duty as well as our pleasure to give 
our customers every advantage in 
price which the circumstances permit. 
And while we take no credit to our¬ 
selves for this course o^ action, we 
think it only right to mention the fact, 
especially as there is evidence, in many 
quarters, of a regrettable tendency in 
the opposite direction.” 

Now we venture to say that you 
will appreciate such a spirit, espe¬ 
cially when combined with actual 
economy of a sound practical nature. 

Bees’ Guarantested Seeds are 
unique in that they provide you with 

Highest Grade Quality, 

really equal to anything offered in 
the land, and 

Convenient Quantity. 

In Bees’ Id. and 3d. packets of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Sweet 
Peas, &c., you get such seeds as the 
rich man’s gardener buys in shilling 
and half-crown packets. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Installed in'Country Houses, Horticultural and 
Public Buildings. 

BOILERS of all makes and sizes. 
BREAKDOWNS REPLACED. 

Complete Heating Sets, from £4 4 0 

Carr. Paid on all Orders of 40s. value to 
most Goods Stations in England 6- Wales. 


NORWICH 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD 


Patterns. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 

CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft 

8 x 6in.23- 416 

9 x 7 in. 24 - .. 43 - 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 25 6 . 48- 

12, 13. 14, 15 x 8 in. 26 6 .. 49/6 

11, 12.13. 14 x 9 in. 27 6 - 51 - 

12. 13, 14 x 10 in. 29- 53- 

13x11 in. 316 57 6 

16,18, 20x10 in.1 

16. 18, 20x11 in.V 34- 63.6 

12. 14. 15, 10. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. .. I 

16, 17. 18. 20x13 in.I ^ R 

16, 18, 20. 22, 24 x 14 in. . J ™ u 

20, 22,24 x 15 in... .. .. .. I m , <ja 

18. 20. 22. 24 x 16 in./ * 

20. 22,24 x 18 in. 39 - 72 - 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8 - ; Jcwt.,43; }cwt., 
2 6: 1411)3,1 6 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1 6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1x2in. Iix2in. 1^x21 in. I|x2in. lix2Jin. Ijx2iin. 

53 6- 76 8- 83 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 


With 3 fbckets.wrilmadf.Perfect 
J fitting and nolrd for their hard 
wrarfrip qualifies Wear like Leather 


LWMtXOTCHTWffDl 
■■worth®! 
■ DOUBLE the PRICE 


I S.tJ P«t eird to-day I 
vv« forward 

PATTERNS 
• Post Free* 


'WE SATISFY YOU OR 
AffUNP TOW MONO 


TWUSAN PS OF 

TESTIMONIALS 


\r • “"Practical scotch tailors.*) 

ArSyUS,G lasgow: 




ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Write to-day— NOW —for your copy 
of Bees’ New Seed List. There are about 
2 dozen colour photos reproduced and 
hundreds of black and white illustrations. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Holloway road, n. 


Send a post-card NOW. 


Line Advertisements.- Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
pnge, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advortisomcnts, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


CREENH00SEto n M^^ 

PV ttat of ►oundly coiwtrupted Greenhouse; 
sod all Garden Hequialte* free for a postcard. 
A. SMART. Snipin' Work*. Mila End 


175b, Mill Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


milE APPLE in* ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

, —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
gftPtfT on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, <3, Lincoln s Inn Reids, W.O. 


r 

Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before bining 
elsewhere. Economical anJ efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 

makers of the famous 

■b 

J 

T"' 

“HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 

• -0k 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 

m 

*1||. 

Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall 1 heat my Greenhouse?" 

■ 


^ CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON.^ 

T-'' 
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/*CROW only 

Ytoogoods 

I) GUARANTEED 

/GARDEN SEEDS. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 

•SOUTHAMPTON• 


PEQBBRWiBE 


MWNMREJS 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 


ROSES 

CATALOGUE it CULTURAL 
HINTS GRATIS 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

No one will serve you better. 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 


Each packet in No*. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.-12 Best Qrandiflora Varieties ... 1 - 
No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varieties ... 2- 

No. 3. 12 Best Waved Varieties. 2 6 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No. 4.—12 Newer Waved Varieties ... 4- 
The number of seeds is stated after each name. 
Aerrlcola (15). a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3d. 
Barbara (15). a beautiful salmon-orange self .. 6d. 
Cerise Spencer (15). large wared cerise, nearly 

sunproof. 3d. 

Edith Taylor (15), very distinct rosy cerise .. 3d. 
Helen Chctwynd Stapylton (15), (new), 

large pale pink on cream. Gd. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

Kin g Manool (25), largo rich deep maroon . 3d- 
King White (15). the largest and best white self 3d. 
Lilian (15). large pale pink, flushed buff 3d. 

Princess Mary (15). tine medium blue, slight 

flush of pink . Gd. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10). (nkw). large 
glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 

flotfers on a stem, and sunproof.1- 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 

Be If. 3d. 

Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections, 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 • 


To read our New Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED GUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1915. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this Paper. 

\ ^ FIDLER & SONS 

f V(Established 1856), 

X) READING. 


OP Tins 164-PAGE GUIDE TO GARDEN 
WISDOM AND GUARANTEED GARDEN 
HEEDS? REPLETE WITH ACCURATE 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF VEGETABLES AND 
FLOWERS. AND CONTAINING THE CON- 
DENSED EXPERIENCE OF THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST SEED GROWERS. IT HAS 
BEEN PRINTED SPECIALLY TO GIVE 
AWAY, SO TnAT YOU ARE ENTITLED 
TO YOUR FREE COPY. WITHOUT ANY 
OBLIGATION TO BUY. 

Why should you sow Unguaranteed Seeds 

in the same old way when Guaranteed 
Seeds cost you less to buy ? 

8end a postcard to-day for YOTTR Free Guide 
to Garden Wisdom and Guaranteed Seeds, 
addressing us personally: 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

Seedsman to H.M. The King, 

^ SOUTHAMPTON. Est. 1815. , 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List, with Cultural Instructions, 

Post Free on application. 


LOOK OUT 


packet, the best of lost year » novelties and standard varie¬ 
ties, lit Popular Prices. Many new and beautiful 

Antirrhinums, Godetias, Clarkias, Pcntstc- 
mons. Now Beauty Stocks, otc., also several 
Hardy Plant Seeds never beforo offered. Vege¬ 
table Seeds, popular varieties in specially selected 
strains, tested for germination, at prices that defy 
competition. Seeds wanted for immediate sow¬ 
ing supplied at once. See last year's Catalogue. 

The German supply lieing cut off, many seeds are scarce 
and dear, but wo offer all at last season's prices. 


SANITAS POWDER will rid 

your Garden of Slugs, and protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample with instructions Free. 

Cd. and i/- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt. 

of all Chemists, Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Limehouse, London, E. 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
_ Exhibition , igu. 


. ITave held the con- 

— fldence of the Gar- - ■ 

t . . dening Public for 

==■ over 30 years; they are the direct * = 
result or many years' practical er> — 

— perience in gardening in all it* - 

: branches. 

Ask your Seedsman for full particulars of our 
Vine, Plant, & Vegetable Manure, 
also our 

9peolal Chrysanthemum & Top-drosslng 
Manure. 

Both are safe and simple guides to garden 
success, producing vigorous, healthy, and 
fruitful growth. 

t Sole Makers— 

k WILLIAM THOMSON A 
= Sc SONS, Ltd., 

— - Clovenfords, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, 

Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


Mcrrywcathcr’s Roses 


are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

They are cheap; they are true to name; the 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and be disappointed. 

Planters of Fruit Treo9 DON’T fall to Plant 


Bramley’s Seedling 


The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds to select from. 

A grand stock of 8hrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants In great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16. full of interesting informa¬ 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

_SOUTHWELL. NOTTS. 


-DEADENS 

-LW DENINO In. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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Apple Court P« n<lu Plat. 
Anueria fiuu-iculata 
A«paragiis iitnlwMlnttia .. 
Avenue fallacy. the 
A ra I r a* un hen 1 1 h y 
Ray tree* in winter 
Keerh. nit-leaved. the .. 
Begonia leaves wither ng 
lU-gnma IJeT, riilture of . 
Cabbage, a good Winter- 
Favourite 
Cabbage* clubbing 
Calceolaria*. (lotting 
Cherry-forcing 
( neatnut waian, the 
Chrysanthemum Dorothy 

Daim . 

Chrysanthemum, the big 


11 I Chrysanthemum General 
1 Stiiith-Domen . 

1 Chrysanthemum, Japan- 

I esc, William Turner .. 

l-i Chryianthemum, eiiujlr, 
15 Latcrriw*'* Pink 

3 Chrysanthemums, dis- 

15 linct . 

15 Chrysanthemums, new .. 
Chrysanthemums, out- 

12 | door single 

15 Chrysanthemums, Pom- 
15 pon and Anemone- 

II flowered. 

6 Chrysanthemums: small- 

flowered singles 
6 Chrysanthemums with- 
5 out glass. 


6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

6 

4 

5 
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THE AVENUE FALLACY. 

One ncxrmED years ago or more gar¬ 
deners delighted in the planting of avenues. 
Elm-trees were largely employed for this 
purpose because, so I am informed, their 
branches form a Gothic arch. I have 
lived for some thirty years in a house 
with an avenue of Elms in front of it. 
anti I aiu now reaping the whirlwind of 
the man who sowed the seed. Some of 
the trees have blown down and are 
prostrate on the ground, leaving huge gaps 
which nothing can replace; other of the 
trees have lost their tops and nothing but 
huge stuini»s are loft with whisker-llke 
branches protruding from them. 

The Elm-tree Is particularly objection¬ 
able as an avenue tree, owing to the fact 
that it has a tendency to become soft and 
pulpy at the bast*. The trees that are 
blown down arc ns soft ns wadding inside 
and have simply rotted away. The dis¬ 
figurement of an avenue under these cir¬ 
cumstances is deplorable and irreparable. 
In this country, where we do not get too 
much sun, the avenue is a feature which 
should never be employed near a house, 
where it is dangerous to life, owing to 
falling brunches of large dimensions and 
also because it shuts out the light and air 
which are desirable and essential to a 
dwelling bourn*. The old way of planting 
Apple orchards in front of or near a 
house was admirable in every way, for 
the ground can be planted with Daffodils 
anil beautiful spring-flowering tilings, and 
the Apple-tree is a thing of beauty all the 
year round. 

There are still people with the notion 
that avenues are good things. I have n 
friend in a neighbouring village who is so 
entranced with the idea that he seriously 
proposed to connect up nil the villages in 
the valley with one gigantic avenue, and 
began to carry it out on other people's 
land, but was, fortunately, stopped by 
irate farmers, who tore up the trees and 
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Clivia* .10 i 

Colchioum speelomiill .. 8 

Crinum Powell I .. 1 

Currant*, Hlurk, on wall. 11 
Pfti>hue t'nrttrum at Hal- 
lingltury Plan .. 3 

Erica gracilis .. 10 

Erira giDcilU nivalis 2 

Kern frond, injury to .. 15 
Flowers, litutly, union* 
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Fruit tree*, pruning 11 

Fruits, home, preserving lj 
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Fuchsias in autumn 1 


(Sardm. rock, netting donee 


Carden food .. .. fi / 

Gooseberry-caterpillar .. 15 i 
Gooseherries, pruning .. 15 
llelleborus aitifnliu.H .. 2 

Ininnlnritiyllum niiniatuni 15 
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pitched them on the waste-heap. I re¬ 
member writing to him protesting at the 
time when I heard of bis plan, but the 
only answer I got was ** that it was a 
good old custom of long ngo.” The only 
reply to that that occurs to me Is, “Heaven 
defend us from this ** good old custom.” 

Sydney Spalding. 

[Some of the most dismal effects in 
country places arise from ill-planted and 
misplaced avenues. Ugly In themselves, 
they often serve to hide good inndscai** 
views near. There is some difference of 
degree in badness among them, but they 
rarely show any evidence of knowledge of 
design or thought. — E d.] 


NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 


Fuchsias in autumn.- Few things suffer 
less from the damp of autumn than these. 
During the past autumn I noticed how 
they continued to bloom in my window- 
Imxes compared to many tender plants. 
Several kinds went on blooming till early 
in November. I have found young spring- 
rooted plants in 4S-i>ot.s very useful for 
furnishing in September and October. In 
a recent issue reference was made to F. 
Iticcartoni. I rcincuilier bits lies of this 
10 feet to 12 feet high in an old garden on 
Purbeck Isle.— J. Crook. 

Armeria fasciculata. — While all the 
other species of the “Thrift” family form 
evergreen tufts of leaves close upon the 
soil, this one, a native of Sardinia, has n 
tree-Hko stein which, presently branching, 
produces the usual tuft quite clear of the 
soil. In older examples the tree-like habit 
is increased, and at such a time the plant 
may be fully 3 feet high. In these re¬ 
spects the species nbove named is dis¬ 
tinct., though In other ways it approxi¬ 
mates to a good pale-pink form of A. 
plnntnginen, with flower-stems above the 
nvernge length. It was one of the few 
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Consort. .. .. G 

Pt-largoniutt), Oak- 
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■unimer.15 
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Vegetable refuse .. .. 1*2 

Week■ work, ih< . .. 12 

Wistaria, pruning.. 15 


plants in gi>od flower in the rock garden 
at Kew in the end of November, and is 
worth having for its boldness nml distinct¬ 
ness. 

Asparagus umbellatus. — This distinct 
species from the Canary Islands can be re¬ 
commended for garnishing tall pillars in 
cool conservatory or greenhouse, its closer 
habit of growth and linear leafage adapt¬ 
ing it well for these and like positions. 
Just now, however, in the succulent-house 
at Kew, an exceptionally good example 
of it is ornamented by multitudes of 
1'endeiit creamy flowers, which show to 
nil vantage against the dark green leafage. 

The hardiness of the Oak-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium (I*, quercifolium). — As I write 
(December loth! the winter to date has 
been a mild one, although here, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth, we 
have had <» degs. of frost on two occasions. 
On the first of those occasions a clump of 
the Peppermint-scented Pelargonium was 
partially damaged, and was, in con¬ 
sequence. cleared off. Close by, although 
a little more sheltered, was n clump of 
the Oak-leaved species, which was un¬ 
scathed, and was left alone. It still re¬ 
mains in its summer quarters as fresh us 
it was in August.— Albion. 

Crinum Powelli. - This variety is. w ith 
me, quite hardy on a west border, when* 
it grows freely and flowers every year, 
the strongest bull) this last summer throw¬ 
ing up three spikes one after the other. 
No protection lias ever been given beyond 
a covering of ashes until well established, 
after which no protection seems necessary 
unless the winter is very severe. The 
bulbs were planted 4 inches to G inches 
deep. The border is a made-up one, with 
probably not more than 2f) inches of good 
material where this plant flourishes. He- 
low that depth it is London clny. I think 
this proves the hardiness of this Crinum. 
Had a south aspect been afforded. I pre¬ 
sume. it would have been happier still— 
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if that were ix>ssible. An acquaintance of 
mine advocates planting Crinum Powelli 
in very hot positions with one-third of the 
neck of the bulb at planting time left out 
of the ground, and says the bulbs are all 
right if covered with Bracken Fern in 
winter. I have no experience of tills 
method.—(\ TriiNKK, Ktn View (,'anlcn, 
Jfighgafe. 

Tussilago (Petasites) fragrans (Winter 
Heliotrope).—I do not for a moment sup¬ 
pose that anyone would be attracted by 
this plant were it not for the twofold 
attributes of fragrance and winter-flower¬ 
ing which characterise it. In point of 
foliage it is coarse-growing, without form 
or comeliness, while it is a dangerous weed 
if introduced into the garden proper. At 
the same time so much was the plant 
valued in the early days of hardy plant 
gardening that flowering examples in De¬ 
cember fetched as much as 30s. per dozen, 
a price quite out of proportion to its 
merits. That, however, was in days when 
winter flowers were more prized than is 
the case to-day, and that such prices would 
not be realised at the present time is very 
certain. At the same time, it should be 
stated in fairness that few plants possess 
so much fragrance, an attribute prized by 
all who grow flrhvers for what they are 
worth. It is surprising how a few flower¬ 
ing examples tell when arranged with 
other plants in conservatory or greenhouse, 
though not a few meeting it for the first 
time are surprised that such fragrance 
emanates from amid such inartistic sur¬ 
roundings.—R. H. J. 

Erica gracilis nivalis. — I suppose this 
and that now usually referred to as “ E. 
nivea ” and so frequently seen exhibited 
under the latter name are synonymous. 
In any case the plant referred to is unique 
among the soft-wooded section of the 
autumn-flowering Heaths. Of E. gracilis 
there are, or were, two forms, one flower¬ 
ing in autumn (Oetober-Deeember), the 
other, E. g. vernalis, flowering March-April. 
Of these the autumn-flowering kind, the 
type, waseverthe most popular, hundreds of 
thousands of it having been annually 
grown and disposed of for a great number 
of years. Half a century ago no two 
London firms grew this plant so well ns 
Rollissou’s, of Tooting, and Low’s, of 
Clapton, and anything between 120 and 
200,000 plants of it alone might have been 
seen on the Heath ground of the first- 
named firm in summer time, and no better 
plants are to be seen to-day. The popu¬ 
larity of the autumn gracilis at that time 
was unrivalled, though it is probably now 
surpassed by the white form named above. 
In both there is the same bush-like habit 
of growth, 18-inch-high plants with from 
a dozen to a score of erectly-disposed 
branches bearing myriads of tiny droop¬ 
ing flowers. That above-named has flowers 
of almost snowy-whiteness, so terminating 
every branchlet in clusters that columnar 
branches often a foot long result. In this 
way even an ordinarily-sized plant is 
dowered with thousands of the pearly bells. 

Saxifraga hypnoides gemmifera as a 
carpeting plant.— This is perhaps one of 
the best carpeting sorts in the whole range 
of the “ mossy ” Saxifrages, certainly 
the most dense-growing and compact of 
that section popularly known as “ Dove- 
dale Moss.” So close and dense-growing, 
indeed, is it that it forms a perfect sward, 
practically as level ns a billiard table. An 
unbroken patch of it 0 feet or more long 
and 3 feet broad is now one of the ever¬ 
green pictures in the rock garden at Kew, 
serving there to demonstrate its value 
through the dead months of the year if 
only opportunity is afforded it. In its 
mantling effects, density, and rich verdant 
green it is, I believe, unequalled, though 


the variety Whitlavi would make a good 
second. The patch in question is close to 
bold rocks, hence is thrown into relief by 
these, while in striking contrast with the 
sleeping vegetation and sombre earth 
around. It is strange how we miss such 
pictures when flowers abound, and how 
quickly they api>eal when they are alone, 
like a finger-post directing the way to 
other spheres of usefulness— r.g., a pro¬ 
tecting caiqet for dwarf bulbous flowers 
—Irises, early Tulips, Snowdrops, or 
Frit illary—and for which they are so 
eminently well suited—S. V. S. 

Leonotis Leonurus.— The ‘‘Lion’s Tail” 
is one of the showiest of autumn-flower¬ 
ing plants, valuable alike for pots for the 
greenhouse or the conservatory, or for 
planting in the ojen. In either place it is 
sure to command attention by reason of 
the flame-scarlet colour of its flowers, 
which are arranged at. intervals in whorls, 
fully 18 inches of the upper parts of the 
stems being ornamented by them. Lly re¬ 
peated stoppings a bushy habit of growth 
is maintained, though the plant naturally 
inclines in that direction. Examples of a 
year or two old may in this way reach a 
yard high and as much through, while 
year-old plants in small jsits are highly 
attractive also. The height mentioned is, 
however, by no means the maximum 
height of the species, and twice that 
height may be the result, of old plants 
grown on the let-alone plan. For pots or 
beds, however, annual pruning hard back 
and repeated stopping give the best re¬ 
sults, while plants that are stopped ns late 
as August will often give a good flower¬ 
ing into December. In colour it is almost 
unique, and being of easy increase and 
cultivation, and nearly hardy, this hand¬ 
some sub-shrubby Cape subject should be 
grown by all.—E. H. J. 

Pterostyrax hispldum. This attractive 
shrub or small tree is often included in 
the genus Halesia, although it is quite 
distinct in both flowers and fruit from the 
common Halesia or Snowdrop-tree. Found 
wild in China and Japan, it sometimes 
occurs as a small, wide-headed tree be¬ 
tween 30 feet and 40 feet high, and at other 
times as a large bush of varying height. 
Here it is usually met wdtli as a bush 
10 feet to 18 feet high and as far through, 
though'in a few’ gardens it is much larger, 
with oval leaves and pendent racemes of 
pretty, fragrant, white flow’ers which are 
followed by curious fruits densely covered 
with soft hairs. The flowering time is 
June or July, according to locality, a time 
when the glut of flowering shrubs is past. 
The best position for this plant is a lawn 
where it can have ample room for develop¬ 
ment, for in a shrubbery it grow’s so fast 
that it is apt to smother weaker subjects 
near by, and also becomes crowded. Here 
and there it may tie found growing against 
a wall, although such protection is un¬ 
necessary. A sunny position is, however, 
desirable, for it is one of those subjects 
which blossom the better for the thorough 
ripening of the previous year’s wood. Pro¬ 
pagation may be effected by means of 
seeds or layers, which should be pegged 
down into light soil in March.—D. 

Luculia gratissima.— Some of the finest- 
flowering trusses of this superb evergreen 
from the Temiierate Himalayas ever pro¬ 
bably seen at a London exhibition were 
brought by Mr. Elwes from his Gloucester¬ 
shire garden to the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The Luculia 
is one of those plants better grown and 
understood thirty or more years ago, when 
many hard-wooded plantsmen w r ere alive, 
and at that time good bushes in flower 
were often seen. Near London, particu¬ 
larly in the smoke-ridden area and low- 


lying parts, and often in pots, the sparsely- 
furnished plants and washed-out, almost 
colourless flowers never do this plant 
justice, hence to many the examples re¬ 
ferred to were in the nature of an eye- 
opener. Those who possess a large winter 
garden under glass or cool, spacious corri¬ 
dors or conservatories where but little 
artificial heat is employed would probably 
succeed with this plant, given intelligent 
cultivation. Daphne indiea and Camellia 
reticulata are good companion plants for 
it, and when the fragrant, pink-coloured 
trusses are at their best there is no more 
beautiful plant in winter. In the ex¬ 
amples referred to the trusses were ns 
large as those of a huge head of 
Hydrangea, nobler indeed, and a thousand 
times more beautiful and refined.—E. H. J. 

Garden varieties of Fuohsia In the open 
ground.— I have often thought that some 
of the oldest of the garden varieties of 
Fuchsia w’ere a good deal hardier than 
many of the recent kinds. This opinion is 
substantiated by the remarks from J. 
Cornhill, page 800, in which he speaks of 
the varieties that passed the winter with 
him in a satisfactory manner. The 
varieties mentioned were Mrs. Marshall 
and Crinoline, both of which are over fifty 
years old, Mine. Cornellison, sent out, I 
think, in 18U0, and Rose of Castile even 
older than that. It is strange that with 
new’ varieties sent out year after year, 
each announced as an advance on existing 
sorts, there does not seem to be any im¬ 
provement whatever among the light- 
coloured kinds. As specimen plants on the 
Grass, or planted out in the flower-beds, 
the variety Mrs. Marshall still holds its 
own. It is also one of the most generally 
'grown by the market man, especially for 
early flow’ering. as for later work another 
old kind—Lady Heytesbury— still holds 
its own. Concerning old varieties of 
Fuchsia it may be pointed out that a 
variety often grown as Rose of Castile is 
not the true kind, but one sent out twenty 
years or so ago, I think, by Messrs. Can¬ 
ned, of Swanley, under the name of Rose 
of Castile Improved. It is certainly a 
bolder grower with larger flowers, but the 
older kind appeals more forcibly to me. 
—W. T. 

Helleborus altifolius.— I am led to in¬ 
quire advisedly whether this fine Novem¬ 
ber and December flow’ering sort is be¬ 
coming scarce, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining it true to name. In not a few 
instances one is shown the much later- 
flowering variety, Mme. Fourcade, as the 
plant, though, I suppose, no two varieties 
of Helleborus niger are more distinct than 
these. Apart from stature, which alone 
separates that above-named from all 
others of its set, there are the differences 
in time of flowering, handsome ruddy- 
tinted flowers, and distinctive habit. This 
last is comparatively erect, the stems 
usually of a dark green copiously mottled 
w'ith red. In the other variety named the 
petioles assume a sub-procumbent form, 
and the leaf, then curving upwards, gives 
it a distinct habit of its own. Moreover, 
its flowers, at no stage that I remember, 
assume the globular, cup-like outline of 
those of the kind now under review, but 
spread out into a more saucer-like outline. 
These differences are mentioned to enable 
those of your readers who have both to 
distinguish betw’een the true and the 
false, while out of flower the item of 
foliage is sufficient for the specialist who 
has once known the true plant. Not alone 
for its stature and fine form, the true plant 
is also valuable to the gardener as the 
forerunner of a flow’ering which in the 
Christmas Roses alone continues for three 
months if the best varieties are grown.— 
E. II. Jenkins. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM AT HALLING- 
BURY PLACE. 

The illustration shows an effective group¬ 
ing of Daphne Cneoruiu in my wild 
garden. There is a good background of 
Rosemary. Fa*onies and Spanish Irises 
grow through the Daphne for later 
flowering, so the spot is always attrac¬ 
tive, but especially so when the air is 
filled with the scent of the Daphne. > 
There is Thrift in the immediate fore- | 
ground, which shows up the lovely pink 
blossoms of the Daphne. 

Mrs. Lockett Agnew. | 
Hallxnghury Place, Bishop's Stortford. | 


Darwin on the Island of Chiloe, off I he 
mainland of Chili, the introduction of B. 
Darwini is due to William Lobb in the 
forties of the last century. A shrub which 
when in bloom cannot possibly be mis¬ 
taken for any other is 
Desfontainea s pi nos a, which when out of 
flower might pass for a Holly. The 
blossoms are bell-shaped, wax-like in tex¬ 
ture, and in colour scarlet tipped with 
yellow. To see this at its best a visit to 
the West of England, Ireland, or even the 
South-west coast of Scotland is necessary, 
a remark which also applies to 
Embothrum coccineum, whose bright- 
scarlet, Honeysuckle-like blossoms, borne 
in good-sized clusters, make a goodly 
show. This belongs to the order Pro- 


are in a thriving condition, but this is not 
always the case, especially in inland dis¬ 
tricts. 

Eucryphia pinxatifolia is another 
charming shrub or small tree, at its best 
in late summer and early autumn. The 
flowers of this are pure white, while the 
mass of long, prominent stamens, sugges¬ 
tive of a Hypericum or Stuartia, imparts 
to them a very distinct feature. A genus 
common to South America is the 

Escallonia, of which the most generally 
grown, especially around the sea coast, is 
E. macrantha, a free-growing, handsome 
shrub, whose bright-crimson blossoms are 
borne in great profusion. Next, under 
similar conditions to the Escallonia, the 
hardy Fuchsias are very beautiful. 


Daphne Cncorum in the wild garden at Ilallingbury Place , Bishop's Stortford. 


IIARDY SHRUBS FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Although plants of a shrubby character 
from the temi>erate regions of South 
America are not numerous in our gardens, 
included among them are some particu¬ 
larly distinct and beautiful. Most of 
them are natives of districts where there 
is a good deal of atmospheric moisture, 
hence in this country they, as a rule, suc¬ 
ceed better near the sea than in inland 
districts. One of the most accommodat¬ 
ing and useful of all is 
Darwin’s Barberry (Berberis Darwini). 
—The only Barberry to compare with it in 
beauty is Berberis steuopbylla, a hybrid 
of which B. Darwini was one of the 
parents. Though first found by Charles 


teaceie, which is freely represented in 
South Africa and Australia, but sparely in 
other parts. Another moisture lover js 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata (T. dei*?ndens 
of old), whose bright-scarlet, globular 
flowers are borne profusely in July, while 
a scattered succession is frequently kept 
up for some time. This last remark also 
applies to the Desfontainea. 

Buddleia globosa, again, is as widely re¬ 
moved from the other members of the 
genus in appearance as it is in geographi¬ 
cal distribution. It is certainly one of tlie 
best of summer-flowering shrubs, and even 
if cut back by a severe winter it quickly 
recovers. 

Abutilon vitifolium and its white- 
flowered variety are very fine when they 


Beside the above-named there are some 
plants of a climbing or rambling habit of 
growth, natives of the same region, and 
which must be included. Among them are 
the Lapagerias, which, though usually re¬ 
garded as greenhouse plants, are hardy in 
many districts in the west, Berberidopsis 
corallina, whose drooping, Barberry-like 
flowers of a bright-crimson colour are very 
showy, with Mitraria coccinea, one of the 
few shrubby Gesnerads, and one whose 
scarlet flowers are very pretty. W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The cut-leaved Beech (Fngus sylvatica 
var. licterophylla). — The beauty of this 
variety of the common Beech lies largely 
in its leaves, for they add a lightness to 
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tin* tree which is absent from the tyi>e. 
The leaves of many varieties of common 
trees which owe their distinctive apjiear- 
ance to abnormal growth are decidedly 
ugly, but this cannot be said of the cut- 
leaved 1 leech, for the margins are prettily 
lobed, sometimes to the midrib, but more 
often to about half-way l>etwoen the 
margins and that point. The tree de¬ 
velops at the same rate as the type, at 
any rate in width, and numerous examples 
are met with whose heads are from 50 feet 
to TO feet in diameter. It is inclined to 
develop in width at the exi>ense of height. 
es]K‘cially when growing in the ojten, and 
for that reason it is necessary to keep the 
leaders of young trees clear of rivals. 
Anywhere where the common 1 leech 
sucemls this variety may be exilooted to 
give good results. It is seen to advantage 
as an isolated specimen on a large lawn, 
but should not be placed in a position 
where it is likely to become crowded by 
other trees as it advances in age. As is 
the ease with other Itoeehes. it is well 
adapted for planting on chalky land.—D. 

Ivies may be used in many ways besides 
the inevitable coverings to walls and trel¬ 
lises. They form capital edgings to garden 
walks next to shrubs, especially where 
shaded: in such positions, for instance, 
where Grass verges are a failure if not 
annually renewed. The Ivy answers well 
for such work, and saves labour not only 
in renewal of turf but also in sweeping the 
paths, as the birds cannot very well 
scratch out the leaves when hunting for 
food. Breaks of Ivy also look well in 
shaded places under trt'es. where the turf, 
to keep it well, gives a lot of trouble. Ivy 
has a tendency to take to the stems of the 
nearest trees, but this need not give any 
trouble if looked after occasionally. 
Different kinds of Ivies planted in masses 
have a good effect. Amongst such, a relief 
could be given by introducing standards of 
the tree varieties. For tilling bare places 
where small material is most needed, 
cuttings of suitable kinds can be dibbled 
in during the autumn. In nearly every 
instance these cuttings will stand as well 
as plants with roots, and probably do 
better, when the soil is either shallow or 
only of limited extent, than rw.ited plants 
would do. Grown in boxes and trained as 
scrtH*ns, Ivies form very suitable subjects 
for either balcony windows or fire-places. 
Plants nicely furnished with foliage, when 
well established in 0-ineh or 8-inch pots, 
are very useful in house decorations as 
margins to groups, if only to hide the i>ots 
of the choicer plants. Both tho.-e grown 
in boxes and in ]>ots should be fairly well 
supplied with water, even if they are in a 
dark position. In a cut state much more 
use, and rightly so, is made of the Ivy 
than formerly. The leaves of the small 
bronzy-foliaged varieties are often seen 
now worked up with excellent taste, and 
they last well for several days. 

Pernettya mucronata and varieties.— 

Well-grown, well-fruited bushes of these 
are now very beautiful, the variety of 
colour they afford aiding in this direction. 
In the garden the old plants of these at¬ 
tain to considerable size, and, in suitable 
soil, may be seen several feet in height. 
Let alone, the older examples become 
somewhat loose-habited, though, even si), 
they are ornamental in their day by rea¬ 
son of stature and the variety of colour 
the fruits afford. Smaller bushes—those 
18 inches or so high—equally prodigal 
in the production of berries and producing 
liner fruits probably as the outcome of 
youth and seedling examples, are valuable 
just now as pot plants. On the whole, 
these “Prickly Heaths ” are not fastidi¬ 
ous, and, while disliking heavy clay, are 


easily accommodated on stony and poor 
soils, in heath land, and also light, sandy 
loams. In the past, much has been done 
to improve the race by raising seedlings, 
a simple method of increase by means of 
which thousands are readily produced and 
good strains obtained. To further improve 
this useful set of winter-fruiting shrubs 
it is not sufficient to gather and sow seeds 
of the larger-fruitwi forms. More im¬ 
portant than this is the marking, select¬ 
ing, and isolating—or, shall I say, group¬ 
ing in a place apart—these good varie¬ 
ties, so that by intercrossing greater im¬ 
provement than we know of to-day might 
ensue. In this direction I feel convinced 
there is yet much good work to be done.— 
S. S. 

PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 
OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A fine lot of new Chrysanthemums, 
mostly single-flowered sorts, was placed 
before the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on Mon¬ 
day, November Pith last, at Essex Ilall, 
Strand, W.C. The varieties that found 
favour were the following 

Molly Godfrey. — A large - flowered 
single, the blooms fully 5 inches in 
diameter. There are three to four rows 
of fairly brood florets, regularly arranged 
round a well-proi)ortioned disc; colour, 
deep rose, with small white zone round 
the yellow disc or centre. First-class 
certiiicate to Mr. Thos. Stevenson, Tin* 
Gardens, Woburn Place, Addlestoue, 
Surrey. 

General Smitii-Dorhikn. This is a 
Japanese exhibition variety. The blooms 
are not by any means over large, but tlaw- 
are refined, having long, fairly broad 
florets that intermingle and form a bloom 
of drooping form; colour, rosy-red, suf¬ 
fused chestnut in the centre, with golden- ! 
buff reverse. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. W. Wells nud Co., Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Annie Walters. — This Is a large-I 
flowered single over 5 inches in diameter, j 
having three to four row’s of fairly broad 
florets that develop a bloom of good 
quality: colour, bright yellow'. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley 
Junction. Kent. 

Moncrieff.— A large-flow T ered single of 
somewhat novel form, measuring fully 
5 inches in diameter. The florets are of 
medium breadth and the several rows of 
these build up a flow’er of beautiful re¬ 
curving form, showing the florets slightly 
quilled at their base. Commended. Also 
from Mr. Ladds. 

Bronze Cheer. —This must not be con¬ 
founded in any way with Winter Cheer. 
It is a useful market variety, the flowers 
of a golden-bronze colour. There is little 
to commend it in regard to its form, but as 
a market sort the committee commended 
the variety. They also granted to it the 
award for colour. Also from Mr. Ladds. 

The following varieties the Committee 
wished to see again: — 

Mrs. A. S. Watt.—A promising reflexed 
sport from the popular large - flowered 
Japanese Wm. Turner. 

Marion. — A large - flowered single, 
5 inches across, of a pleasing tone of deep 
rose. 

Piiyllis. —A rich deep yellow single of 
medium size, having several rows of 
rather narrow’ florets. 

A big Japanese of promise named 
Meudon. of a mauve-pink colour suffused 
white, should be noted. It is reflexed and 
is very full. p. G. 


POMPON AND ANEMONE-FLOWERED 
CIIR Y SANTII EM U M S. 

We have such a number of Japanese 
sorts that there is a great danger of some 
of the equally beautiful flowers of other 
tyi>es never being seen again. It would bo 
a great loss were these PomjKUis and 
Anemone-flow’orod sorts to be lost to culti¬ 
vation. There is a danger of this actually 
Uu pi toning unless measures are taken to 
retain them. These beautiful and quaint 
Chrysanthemums have a value that few of 
the present-day growers appear to recog¬ 
nise. This may be attributed to want of 
knowledge resjtecting these beautiful 
flowers. Readers who remember the 
shows of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society of fifteen to twenty years ago will 
recall the wonderful exhibits of these two 
types that were made in those days. I 
believe the real reason for tlieir decline 
was the fact that the prizes for these 
classes were so jMn>r in comparison with 
what was offered for the big blooms of the 
Japanese and incurved flowers that there 
was little inducement to growers to devote 
attention to them. It was only in the case 
of the employer of the gardener being 
really interested in these neglected types 
of the Chrysanthemum that they were 
grown at all. Certain market growers 
have come to see in the Pomixnis and the 
Anemone-flowered sorts blooms having a 
decorative value that none of the other 
types possess. While they recognise the 
fact that not all the older sorts are suit¬ 
able for their pnrixise. they readily admit 
that many of them are beautiful, and they 
think that with a little care they may be 
able to raise new sorts that have a com¬ 
mercial value. Only a few days ago I saw’ 
a specimen bloom of a now large-flowered 
Anemone Chrysanthemum that jxisscsscd 
considerable beauty both ill resjiect of 
colour and form. This was raised by one 
of our leading market growers. This is a 
step in the right direction, and it is to be 
liojK'd that others will follow’; also tlint 
in time we may have in general cultiva¬ 
tion a good list of really excellent sorts. 
To maintain interest in the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum it is necessary there should be 
novelties. 

Most growers have a keen interest in a 
large number of the better Japanese of 
medium size, but the varieties must 
change from time to time to maintain a 
keener interest in them. So it is that the 
Anemone-flowered sorts should come in to 
create a pleasing change in the floral dis¬ 
plays of the home, and the more 
fascinating these displays can be made 
the better for all concerned. The market 
grower of to-day does not want the large- 
flowered Anemones to develop the high, 
well-formed disc or cushion that was re¬ 
garded as such an essential factor in the 
older varieties shown years ago. A disc 
of quite moderate size answers his purpose 
much better. The market grower of to¬ 
day seems to think that an unduly large, 
highly-developed disc makes the flower 
less pleasing than those with this feature 
much less pronounced. The ray fl nets, 
too, should be in proportion to the size of 
the disc. The 

Pompon-Anemones also are beautiful. I 
know nothing more charming than the 
beautiful sprays of blossoms that those 
smaller - flowered Anemones produce. 
There are at least a dozen good sorts still 
available, but they will not be obtainable 
much longer unless the public take some 
further interest in them. The trade 
growers do nothing to push the sale of 
these dainty little flowers, too much atten¬ 
tion being given to the Japanese and 
singles to the exclusion of the two types 
under notice. Of the 
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True Pompons I cannot speak too 
highly. They are very pretty, as those 
who have grown them know only too well. 
I have seen several beautiful displays of 
these this season, and I am surprised that 
the numerous Chrysanthemum societies 
have not made classes for them in their 
schedules. E. G. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LAWRENCE’S PINK. 

At the recent conference of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society one of the readers 
of the papers described the variety under 
notice as one of the very best singles to 
grow in spray form for decoration, and a 
glance at the accompanying illustration 
should confirm this opinion. The form of 
the flower leaves nothing to be desired. 
The florets are of good breadth and are 
evenly disposed round a golden disc of 
capital proportions. The plant develops a 
mass of beautiful blossoms in ideal sprays, 


require so many pots, so much good soil, 
need incessant attention for several 
months, and, finally, must be housed at 
any cost, often to the exclusion of other 
plants, that their production ultimately 
becomes very onerous, as well as mono¬ 
tonous and expensive. Some growers have 
been content to secure fine blooms from 
late-struck cuttings, and which ultimately 
bloom finely in 0-inch pots, and thus save 
themselves great labour and expense. 
That form of growth, however, seems 
limited. But even in this case the primary 
object is to produce one big bloom on a 
single stem. 

At exhibitions probably the most ob¬ 
jectionable, formal, and uninteresting 
j form of plant presentation is what is so 
very commonly seen in semi-circular, 
solid, massive groups composed of plants 
i bearing these huge blooms, -with a w'all 
I for background. Whatever of merit or 
I attractiveness these massive groups once 



Chnjsanthcmum Lawrence's Pink. 


each flower having a good length of foot¬ 
stalk and the blooms well set apart. The 
plant should not be disbudded. 

W. V. T. 


THE BIG CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Is the ]K>pular taste for huge Chrysanthe¬ 
mum blooms, such as we have been so 
familiar with, dying out, or are gardeners 
and others tired of growing and exhibit¬ 
ing them? Big blooms are not now looked 
on so favourably as in years gone by. 
That may not be a matter for surprise, 
seeing how long the public have been 
familiar with them, and how little of im¬ 
provement has been seen in them of late. 
When new' and very fine varieties came 
freely there was interest. Now new' ones 
excite but little attention compared with 
those in days gone by. Growers are 
getting tired of the labour, expense, and 
monotony involved in the growing of these 
big flowers. The plants—because it is the 
rule generally to strike cuttings in mid¬ 
winter—have to be so long In hand, they 


presented, visitors at show's now pass 
them by with indifference. Even the large 
blooms on boards, or, as now seen, staged 
in vases, seem to arouse little interest. 
While the vase method of staging large 
flow'ers proved to be a welcome innovation, 
an exhibitor cannot make six huge 
blooms, set up in a vase, look graceful or 
artistic. At the best, they are too huge 
and lumpy to be pleasing or attractive. 

Without doubt, much of this lack of 
interest in the large show Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is due to two causes. First, the re¬ 
markable increase we have seen during 
the past ten years of early outdoor- 
flow'ering varieties, which, as easily 
grow’n as any ordinary hardy plants, give 
a wealth of floral beauty, beginning in 
August, and continuing through Septem¬ 
ber and October. When beautiful Chrys¬ 
anthemums can be had so freely in that 
w r ay, how can the interest in November- 
bloomers, obtained at such great cost and 
labour, be maintained. Then, there is a 
great reaction in public taste in favour 


of the market varieties, both single and 
double, which are more easily grow'n, far 
more pleasing, and in every respect far 
more decorative, whether as plants or cut 
flowers, than any of the huge show' blooms 
can be. 


C H It Y SANTH E M U M S : 

SMALL-FLOWERED SINGLES. 

Tiie craze for size, as in the Japanese 
kinds, seems likely to apply to the large- 
flowered single kinds, some of which are 
of enormous size, 8 inches being the dia¬ 
meter of a few’ of the more noteworthy 
kinds. I hope a check will be put ujkui 
the introduction of these over-large dis¬ 
budded singles. Juno and Isobel Felton 
are two of the largest singles. There are 
comparatively few r uses to which such 
large flowers can be put, so w'hat useful 
purpose do they serve? I like sorts with 
the blooms about the size of those of 
Mensa, and of these there is, fortunately, 
a somewhat lengthy list. There are very 
few single-flowered kinds that are less 
than 3 inches in diameter, and yet flowers 
of 2 inches and thereabouts W’ould be ap¬ 
preciated. In the earlier days of the 
singles there used to be a somewhat re¬ 
stricted list of w’liat were termed small- 
flow’ered kinds, and in the Jubilee edition 
of the catalogue of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society there is a list of some 
tw’enty-tw’o varieties. This was in 1890. 
In that list w’ere included that popular 
variety Mary Anderson and its canary- 
yellow sport Miss Annie Holden. These 
two sorts are still regarded with favour, 
where they are grown, but. the big singles 
have ousted them from the shows and also 
largely from cultivation in private gar¬ 
dens. We never hear anything of such 
sorts as Gus Harris, Freedom, and Scarlet 
Gem, three small-flowered varieties that 
were pretty and also very useful. These 
small-flowered singles can be grown most 
satisfactorily in partially disbudded 
sprays, and, when well grow’n, they are 
ideal for cutting. A. R. II. 


C HR Y SANTH EM UMS WITHOUT 
GLASS. 

At an exhibition in the first week of 
November a collection of flowers w'as 
noted that had been produced without the 
aid of glass structures. They were not 
ordinary flow’ers, but really good, clean 
siiecimen blooms about (> inches across, 
deep and solid—just the samples which 
are prominent in the windows of the best 
florists, and which fetch good prices in the 
market. This autumn has certainly not 
been notable for cold spells, still, the 
w’eather of any ordinary season, in the 
south at least, may be coped with by a 
supply of garden mats, and it is astonish¬ 
ing what shelter these provide. The 
cuttings are rooted in cool frames in early 
spring, brought on singly in small pots, 
and planted In prepared plots about the 
middle of May. These plots are wide 
enough to take three or four rows 2 feet 
apart, and the plants in the rows may be 
IS inches asunder. The number of stems 
taken up w’hen the plants branch is from 
six to a dozen, according to the growth 
of the variety. The branches are kept neat 
and secure by proper tying, the side 
grow’ths are removed w'hilst quite small, 
and watering, if necessary, is done 
throughout the summer. The ground 
chosen, I should mention, is where 
manuring and deep digging had been the 
rule in previous years for other crops— 
say Sweet Peas, Celery, or Onions: but 
there is no reason why the land should 
not be equally w'ell prepared for Chrys¬ 
anthemums, only that fresh manure has 
: a tendency to cause a sappy grow’th. One 
flower only should be allowed to develop 
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on each branch, and disbudding must be 
taken in hand early—that is to say, 
crown-buds secured. When these show 
colour a framework of posts and cross¬ 
bars is fixed over the plants, and water¬ 
proof canvas fastened on top to ward off 
wet, and if frosts are expected the sides 
may be matted as well as this addition 
on top. Varieties which have done 
especially well, and which were included 
in the exhibit indicated, are: Debutante 
(white), Virginia (white), and one or two 
sorts like them not yet in commerce. 
Others that may be purchased are: 
Cranford Pink, Cranfordia (a fine yellow), 
El Draco (bronze), Almirante (crimsoii- 
red), Mys. Roots (white), Cranford 
Yellow, Dolores (dark bronze), and Miss 
F. Collier (white). H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor single Chrysanthemums.— Would 
you kindly give me the names and colours of 
twelve good outdoor single Chrysanthemums P 

—M. A. C. 

[It is useless to give a selection of out¬ 
door singles that flower later than October, 
as the climatic conditions that usually pre¬ 
vail after that date in the United King¬ 
dom make the flowering of the single 
Chrysanthemums outdoors quite unsatis- 
tor.v. Their period of flowering is short 
in comparison with that of the double- 
flowered sorts, as the ray florets so soon 
become damaged when the weather is very 
wet and boisterous. During fine weather 
those outdoor singles make u beautiful dis¬ 
play. They usually flower freely, many 
of tlie plants possessing a desirable habit 
of growth and yielding an abundance 
of charming sprays for cutting. Plant 
outdoors during May the following varie¬ 
ties :—Firebrand (fiery-crimson, height 
3 feet), Jessie Wallace (old rose and 
salmon on lemon ground, height 2| feet), 
John Collinridge (pure white, height i 
3£ feet), Robert KInch (j-ellow, tinted 
apricot, height 2£ feet), Firetints (fiery- 
terra-cotta, height 3 feet), Bessie Stevens 
(rosy-terra-cotta, very free, height 3 feet). 
Sister Crawford (pure white, curling 
florets, height 2} feet), Surrey (a very 
distinct salmon-cerise, height 2 feet), 
Nellie Riding (reddish-bronze and gold, 
height 3 feet), Resolution (rosy-pink, 
height 2$ feet), Newton Scarlet (rich, 
glowing scarlet, height 3 feet), and Mrs. 
Philip Hensley (coral-pink with white 
zone, height 2£ feet).] 

Distinct Chrysanthemums. — Will any 
reader give the names of a few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums which stand out from the usual ones 
by reason of their distinct effect, such as 
Honeysuckle, Metea, Ceddie Mason, Mme. E. 
Roger. White Anemone, and Cherry. I am 
heartily tired of the bronzes and whites 
stained with pink and lilac and indefinite 
colours. Those named are delightful, also 
Florence Davis and Sylvia Slade (but they can¬ 
not touch Metea). Also, is there any larger 
Bingle variety than Altrincham Beauty?— 
Alanda. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum William 
Turner.—Handsome blooms of this were 
shown in October and right throughout 
November, and at the last meeting of the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, on December 9th last, a number 
of blooms of the highest quality were ex¬ 
hibited. As a white Japanese it is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best. In the case under 
notice the blooms were large and deeply built, 
and were also beautifully fresh. The plant 
may be grown to produce a large quantity of 
smaller flowers.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum General Smith-Dorrien.— 

Among the few* good things in novelties this 
season this may certainly be included, and as 
an exhibition variety will undoubtedly become 
much liked. The shades of colour are rose 
and deep red, with buff reverse, and the shape 
of the florets is reflexing, so that the richest 
shades show moot. It is a big bloom of broad, 
rounded appearance.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Dorothy Dann. — This 
single variety, if grown withont disbudding, 
provides a wealth of sprays of medium-sized 
blooms which are very useful for cutting. The 
colour may be described as a salmon-bronze. 
The plant is a good doer, and, if not, perhaps, 
of the most robust character, is y$t worth 
growing. - Kirk. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Bergamotte d'Esperen. — Among 
the Pears in season this is not equal to 
the best—too inconstant and not of the 
refined and delicious flavour of other 
Pears of this month of Christmas. It is 
one that might w r ell be left out of the 
nursery lists. Mme. Dupuis, President 
Barrabe, and Passe Crassane are of far 
higher quality, and such are the Pears 
we ought to give best place to.—W. 

Fear Huyshe's Prince Consort.— Among 
the Pears in season at Christmas may be 
mentioned this variety, not very often met 
with. To some extent this neglect may be 
attributed to its unattractive appearance. 
Those, however, who place quality before ap¬ 
pearance will find this Pear of excellent, 
flavour, very juicy, and melting. The tree ie 
not a robust grower, so that a rich medium 
is necessary to its well-being. Prince Con¬ 
sort is a heavy bearer, eo much so that severe 
thinning must be done if good results are to 
be attained.— Kirk. 

Perpetual Strawberries. —“ W. 8., Wilts,” at 
page 767, does well to give readers his experi¬ 
ence of these. I agree with all he says in 
favour of the new-comer, having seen it early 
in October. The plants were growing on a 
west border, and showed every evidence of 
going on fruiting for several weeks. ” W. 8.' 
refers to the lack of popularity of this type. 
I have observed, with most fruits, when 
a supply has been kept up for a long time 
that people tire of them. This is seen in 
Plums, Blackberries, and many other things — 
Dorset. ____ 

THE CHESTNUT SEASON. 

This has come again and the food re¬ 
former cannot give Chestnuts too much 
attention, as they are an invaluable source 
of good and pleasant food. Hardy in our 
land, the fruit is rarely large enough for- 
the cook. I have some acres of fertile 
trees, but only the boys and birds and 
rodents benefit by them. In France and 
Italy poor people, during the fall and 
winter, often make two meals from 
Chestnuts. The way of cooking them is to 
remove the outside shell, blanch them; 
then a wet cloth is placed in an earthen 
pot, which is almost filled with raw Chest¬ 
nuts. They are covered with a second wet 
cloth and put on the fire to steam. Hot 
steamed Chestnuts are carried around the 
city streets in baskets or pails. The 
majority of the working people, who 
usually have no fire early in the morn¬ 
ing, eat them for their breakfast, with or 
without milk. They are served not only 
boiled but roasted, steamed, purged, and 
as dressings for poultry and meats. 

Chestnuts are made into bread by the 
mountain peasantry. After the Nuts have 
been blanched they are dried and ground. 
From this flour a sweet, heavy, flat cake is 
made. 

Chestnut soup.— Slit and boil in water till 
nearly tender 14 lb. of Chestnuts. Remove 
the outer rind, and then peel them and drop 
them into cold water. Next cook the Chest¬ 
nuts in a quart of rain-water, together with 
a peeled Onion, a stalk of Celery, and half a 
Bay-leaf. When the materials are tender rub 
all through a fine sieve, return the purge to 
the stew-pan, and reheat with half pint of 
milk, previously boiled. Reduce a little, 
season lightly, and lastly add a little Lemon- 
juice. 

Chestnut timbales.— Cook 1 lb. of Chestnuts, 
add to the puree obtained half a gill of cream 
and a dessertspoonful of chopped Parsley. 
Reheat thoroughly and work in two well- 
beaten eggs; season lightly. Fill this into six 
or more buttered timbale cups, place them in 
a pan containing enough water to reach half 
way up the cups, and cook in a hot oven for 
about thirty minutes. Unmould the shapes 
carefully on to a hot dish, pour over some 
well-seasoned hot Tomato sauce, and Berve. 

Chestnut croquettes. —Slit and boil in water 
for half an hour 1 lb. of Chestnuts; then 
drain, and cook them in the oven for another 
half-hour. Remove both the shell and skin, 
and rub the Nuts through a sieve or chop 
them finely. Heat up in a etewpan one gill 
of milk or cream, add the Chestnut purge, 
also 1 oz. of butter. Season very lightly. 
Heat up thoroughly, and add the finely-grated 
rind of half a Lemon; then stir in the yolks 
of three eggs, and spread on to a dish to get 
cool. Make up the mixture into ball shapes 
of even size, egg and crumb them carefully, 


then fry in deep fat to a golden oolour. 
Drain, dish up, and garnish with quarters of 
Lemon and Parsley. 

Chestnut and Lentil cutlets.— Chestnuts and 
Lentils make an excellent combination. Mix 
one pint of Lentil puree with half pint of 
Chestnut purge cooked as above directed. 
Stir in a small Onion, previously minced 
finely, and fried to a golden colour in 1 oz. 
of butter. Now add a few chopped, peeled 
Mushrooms, and a teaepoonfm of finely- 
chopped Parsley; season to taste and etir m 
two egg yolks. When the mixture is cold, 
shape into even-sized cutlets, eg£ and crumb 
them carefully, insert a small piece of maca¬ 
roni in each cutlet, and fry to a golden colour 
in hot fat. Drain, dish up, and garnish with 
crisp Parsley. 

Chestnut forcemeat for roast turkey.— Roast 
a dozen and a half of Chestnuts, without 
burning, but nicely cooked; skin them, and 
put them in a mortar; season with a dessert¬ 
spoonful of minced Parsley, two chopped 
Shallots, a spoonful of grated ham, a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of Pepper, 
and a blade of Mace; then pound the whole 
well, adding by degrees 2 oz. of warmed 
butter. When all is thoroughly blended add 
1 oz. of fine bread-crumbs which have been 
soaked in cream. With this forcemeat fill the 
bird. Many cooks blanch and pound the liver 
of the bird and mix with the above ingre¬ 
dients. 

Chestnut stuffing.— Scald about a score of 
fine, fresh Chestnuts in very hot water for ten 
minutes, skin them, and put them in a little 
good gravy; allow them to stew gently for 
about half-an-hour, theu add a glass of white 
wine, a little Pepper, salt, and a blade of 
Mace. When quite soft, pound lightly, and 
stir in 1 oz. of butter. 

Marrons glaces.- -These delicious sweets are 
very expensive to buy, but very easy to make. 
Remove both skins from some Italian Chest¬ 
nuts, put them into hot water, and let them 
simmer until they are tender, but not soft. 
Simmer half a pint of water with 4 lb. of 
sugar until the syrup looks clear, then put 
in the Chestnuts carefully, and simmer until 
they look quite clear. Take them out, and let 
them cook on a sieve, and in the meantime 
boil up the syrup until quite thick, then add 
a few drops of Lemon juice and about half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir well, and when 
the syrup whitens put in the Chestnuts one at 
a time. See that they are well oovered with 
the syrup, then remove carefully and put into 
paper cases. 


Preserving home fruits. — “ Husband 
the resources of the country ” has become 
a topical saying, and in connection with 
fruit its urgency has a peculiar value. 
The fruit harvest of these islands this 
year has been abnormally heavy, and the 
housewife has devoted more attention to 
the preservation of the fruits. Manufac¬ 
turing enterprise has extended consider¬ 
able assistance in this direction, the main 
idea being to assist the housewife in her 
frugal work, so that the risk of failure 
may be reduced to the minimum. A new 
preserving-jar lias recently appeared upon 
the market, the sealing device of which is 
interesting. The seal comprises three 
parts—an india-rubber band, a zinc ring, 
and a glass cap, the arrangement being 
that no metal is brought into contact with 
the contents, so that any chemical action, 
such as may arise from the acids of the 
fruit coming into contact with the metal, 
is eliminated. The jar is charged with 
sound fruit, which must not be over-ripe, 
and which must not be crushed into the 
vessel. Cold water is poured into the jar 
to cover the fruit; the filled jars are then 
placed in a saucepan containing cold 
water, sufficient water being used to im¬ 
merse the jars to the shoulders, and they 
are isolated from one another by a cloth. 
The india-rubber ring is set in position, 
and the glass cap is adjusted by partially 
screwing home the zinc ring which holds 
the cap firmly in place. The fruit is 
sterilised by slow boiling. When the jar 
is removed from the saucepan the zinc 
ring is screwed tightly on, and the vessel, 
with its contents, is left to cool, after 
which it is stored in a cool, dark place. 
The process is extremely simple and effec¬ 
tive. Fruit preserved in this manner will 
keep indefinitely, and ptomaine poisoning 
is absolutely impossible; while, last but 
not least, the jars are inexpensive, and 
may be used over and over again.— 
C'hamlcrs's Journal. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BELLADONNA LILY IN THE 
HOUSE. 

This handsome Lily it was once thought 
could only be grown against a good old 
stove or other warm-house, so that in 
some places people did not venture to do 


An article dealing with the main varieties 
and their cultivation will be found in our 
issue of November 7 last, page 716. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Protecting hardy plants.— It is rather 
paradoxical to speak of protecting “hardy” 
plants, seeing that they should not be con¬ 
sidered “ hardy ” if they need any protcc- 


I the question, ns we will soon be exposed 
to the changes of our English spring. 

1 The Eremurus.— I have a garden ex¬ 
posed to spring frosts, and I find that the 
' Eremurl suffer a good deal in some sea- 
! sons when they have made growth early 
j and are above the surface. When one of 
these frosts comes upon them it injures 
the crowns so severely that the incipient 



Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) in house. 


much with it. But now we see it grown 
well in the Midlands and also with Mr. 
Beamish, at Cork, away from a wall. 
Where the soil is not naturally warm we 
ought to use good leaf-mould and sand. 
As the Belladonna Lily often flowers about 
the time the heavy rains and storms come, 
a good way is to bring a few spikes into 
the house to keep them out of harm’s way. 


tion. Most hardy plant growers, however, 
to whom I have spoken, admit that there 
are certain plants they grow which re¬ 
quire some degree of protection in bad 
seasons. I find some of the plants I have 
are of little use unless they have shelter 
in winter and spring, the latter season 
being the more trying. This, I think, is 
really the proper season for ventilating 


flowers are destroyed or at least badly in¬ 
jured. I have found that it is always best 
to put a liandlight above the crowns of the 
Eremuri if I do not want to run the risk 
of injury to them. I have had to raise 
this handlight on bricks to make it high 
enough for the growing stem, so late have 
some of the frosts been. 

Ostrowskia MAONiFicA. —This is another 
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plant I have been trying, and which is 
even more difficult to manage in a bad 
spring than the Giant Asphodel. It 
makes its growths very early, and these 
are easily injured by frost. It is a very 
handsome flower, but it is a bit galling to 
have to protect it with a hand-light in 
spring. If we have frost at night, fol¬ 
lowed by a sunny day, and the hand-light 
is not removed, the plants throw up tender 
growths. It is very unsatisfactory to 
have to use a hand-light for the purpose, 
but I know of nothing else which answers 
the purpose so well. 

IIeucheras.— The finest of these, to my 
mind, is lleuchera sanguluea, but the 
trouble is to get it to flower. A friend 
who has grown hardy plants for many 
years and to whom I was detailing my 
disappointments with Heuehera sanguinea 
showed me a catalogue with an illustra¬ 
tion of this plant. This showed a plant 
with sheaves of flowers. I fear the de¬ 
lineator had drawn largely ui>on his 
imagination, as my friend said he had 


never seen a plant with so many flowers. 
Nor have I. Some of the newer hybrid 
Heueheras flower freely, but H. sanguinea 
is not free-blooming in most places. Some 
growers tell us to break up the plants 
every year after flowering; some recom¬ 
mend a strong soil; others say a peaty 
one. Certain growers recommend a dry | 
soil; others a moist one. 

Oxalis enneaphylla. —Opinions differ 
as to whether this requires shade or not, 
but it evidently appreciates some shade, 
and also a light, peaty soil, or one in 
which there is a good proportion of good 
old leaf-mould. I grow it in a low place 
in half-shade in peat and loam, and there 
it is delightful. The leaves are quite 
silvery, and, when the flowers o]>en, one 
cannot but admire them. My plants bear 
w r hite flowers faintly tinged with rose, but 
not so deep ns in the variety known as 
Oxalis enneaphylla rosea. Some of my 
friends have plants which give flowers 
without any tinge of rose. 

An Amateur op Hardy Prowers. 


M ECONOPSIS 1NTEGRIFOLI A. 

No plant, probably, of such outstanding 
merit as this Poppywort has proved so 
unmanageable to the general cultivator. 
The greatest difficulty is probably that of 
so harnessing the seedling plants as to 
cause them to submit to the atmospheric 
or other conditions common to the low¬ 
land gardens of the British Isles. In some 
instances in southern counties dozens or 
scores of a batch will flower in late 
autumn, and almost at ground level, 
which, while fatal to the flowers, affords 
no consolation whatever to the cultivator. 
In short, such plants are ruined. This 
experience, frequent in Kent and Sussex 
a few miles from the sea, was also all too 
common in the light and warm soil of 
south-west Middlesex, in which district, 
for a season or two, I was inclined to 
. attribute it to excessive soil drainage and 
i early summer drought, which brought the 
I plant's growth to a standstill for the time 
I being. To some extent the same thing 


happens in northern gardens, and at 
much higher altitudes— c.g. t 700 feet—as 
comimred to much nearer sea-level in my 
own experience in the Thames Valley. In 
the former, however, the jiercentage of 
early-flowering plants is much less, the 
result, it may be, of the higher altitude 
in conjunction with more bracing air and 
colder. I attach importance to con¬ 
tinuous growth as best calculated to re¬ 
ward the cultivator with the highest per¬ 
centage of good flowering plants in due 
season. These deductions are based 
primarily upon the fact that the plant is 
of biennial duration only. An essential to 
complete success must be the raising of 
the plants so as to permit of the fullest 
development of the leaf rosette in the year 
of planting, such development to be 
attained if possible without any check. In 
this connection the cultivator must not 
lose sight of the fact that he is dealing 
with a plant from high altitudes, and 
which may be covered with snow for long 
periods at a time. How large a part this 


covering may play, firstly by retard¬ 
ing and keeping the plants secure under 
absolutely uniform conditions, and, 
secondly, by watering and spurring them 
into continuous growth, is a matter for 
conjecture. On thing, however, is cer¬ 
tain, that the best of the successes 
achieved in British gardens are frag¬ 
mentary as compared with its growth in 
its native wilds. In any case it is 
obviously too good a plant to be allowed 
to slip through the fingers, now that a 
foretaste of its beauty has been seen. 

The best results that I have seen have 
been at Totley Hall, where Mr. W. A. 
Milner grows the plant with not a little 
success. His plan, and which jiersonal ex- 
Ierience has proved good, is to sow the 
freshly-harvested seeds in October, or 
thereabouts, in slight warmth, 4.1 degs. 
being suitable. The seedlings appear in 
three weeks or a month, and when ready 
should be pricked off and itot ted when fit , 
growing the plants on steadily till April, 
when they should be planted out. The 
plant has the reputation of great hardi¬ 
ness and abhors coddling of any kind. 
The flowers are sulphur-yellow, very 
pleasing and effective in conjunction with 
a pretty tuft of anthers. In Nature the 
plant attains 2J feet or so high, and with 
it size and quantity of flowers j)ro rata. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spanish Irises are very suitable for 
planting in clumps in the mixed her¬ 
baceous border, where they provide a fine 
display of flowers early in the season. The 
blooms of these are also very suitable for 
cutting, their delicate and wide range of 
colours being much appreciated for indoor 
decoration. There is still time to plant 
these. They should be planted moderately 
closely in ground that has been deeply 
dug and enriched with well-decayed 
manure. English Irises greatly resemble 
the Spanish Irises, but they have larger 
flowers and are later in blooming. The 
bulbs should be placed a little further 
apart than those of the Spanish Iris. For 
planting in borders it is preferable to use 
named sorts. 

Colchicum speciosum. —It is interesting 
to one who grows all the Colchicums men¬ 
tioned by Mr. E. H. Jenkins in his ad¬ 
mirable review of the Meadow Saffrons 
on page 820 to read his remarks iqion O. 
speciosum. I quite agree with him that 
C. speciosum is the finest of all Colchicums. 
The late Rev. H. Ewbank’s favourite, C. 
Sibthorpi, has conspicuous ehequerings 
which are not possessed by any of the 
varieties of C. speciosum, but they are 
hardly on the same plane. C. speciosum 
has much finer-coloured flowers, is taller, 
has better-formed blooms, and is gener¬ 
ally more effective in the garden. It is 
also hardier, as C. Sibthorpi has been 
known to succumb in unusually severe 
seasons. There is, however, a consider¬ 
able difference in the relative values of 
the colours of the forms. In some cases 
a variety with inferior colouring is ob¬ 
tained which, when compared with one of 
really good colouring, show’s its inferiority 
at once. The variety know’n as C. specio¬ 
sum rubrum, wdien obtained true, is very 
handsome. In this the tubes are red, like 
the upper parts of the flowers, and look 
better than the dull white of the ordinary 
form. The finest of all the varieties of 
C. speciosum is one which was sent out 
many years ago by the late Mr. John 
Wood, of Kirkstall. This is of a really 
fine ruby-red, and a good clump of this 
in the autumn sun is beautiful. Next to 
it I w r ould place the wdiite variety C. 
speciosum album.— S. Arnott. 



Flower and buds of Meconopsis integrifolia. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SETTING STONES IN KOCK GARDEN. 
It is a very common thing to see in rock 
gardens now the stones not rightly placed, 
exposed too much, or the best stones not 
shown. We give an example of one we 
consider good from the large rock garden 
at Brockhurst. There the stones are 
placed as in Nature very often, that is, 
merged with the soil with only the Mossy 
parts showing and the flowers clustered 
around them. Every stone in the rock 
garden should be considered in this re¬ 
gard, the main surface usually buried and 
the best exposed. It is important, too, 
what flowers we put near, because while 
many will thrive in the rock garden, a 


such advantageous conditions in the 
moraine, while in the former that degree 
of dryness—an essential almost—is not 
only assured but brings out the t>est they 
are capable of giving. It is, of course, 
interesting to know what plants will 
thrive in the moraine, though this must of 
necessity vary with its construction and 
other details. In all probability Mr. 
Arnott’s experience was but the outcome 
of experiment, w r ith no desire to limit 
them to the moraine, much less exclude 
them from good positions elsewhere.—E. 
Jenkins. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


disc of pure white meal surrounds the eye. 
April 7th. 

Auricula Majestic. — A showy alpine 
variety. The large, bold flower is of a 
crimson-brow’n or maroon tint with a 
darker belt and a yellow' eye. May 5th. 

Begonia Lady Carew.— A fine form of 
the tuberous-rooted section. The large 
blossoms are of a carmine-rose tint, some¬ 
what deeper towards the centre, and with 
smooth, broad petals. May 19tli. 

Begonia Mrs. Harry Barton.—A sport 
from Emily Olibran, one of the Socotrana 
hybrids. The colour of the new’comer is 
ivory-white flushed with pink, though the 
flowers vary somewhat in tint. October 


- 20th. 

NEW STOVE AND GREENHOUSE Calceolaria Stewarti. —A very show r y 
PLANTS OF 3911. hybrid Calceolaria, one of whose parents 

Omitting Carnations and Chrysanthc- 1 would appear to have been C. plantaginea. 



In the rock garden at Mr. Hanbury's , Brockhurst, East Grinstead, showing the 

setting of the stones. 


number of the most delieate may w'ell 
have a stone beside them to keep the roots 
cool. 


Sempervivums in the moraine. -When 
1 read at page 775 that a friend of Mr. 
Arnott’s had “ failed to grow' these in the 
moraine” I mentally remarked that I was 
very pleased, and continued in the same 
mood even after I had observed that your 
correspondent had had an opposite ex¬ 
perience. We surely do not want every¬ 
thing in nut-shell form in the moraine, 
and it were better, I think, that we re¬ 
tain it for those indispensable alpine gems 
that are either impossible or difficult of 
accommodation elsewhere. The House- 
leeks, and the cob-web section of them in 
particular, show to such advantage in 
rocky crevice, wall garden, or rock ledge 
that it is almost impossible to conceive of 


mums, which are dealt, with at different 
| times by specialists, the following stove 
' and greenhouse plants were given an 
| Award of merit by the Royal Horticul- 
I tural Society during the year 1914 :— 

j Amaranthus Dr. Martin. — A bril- 
liantly-coloured variety of Amaranthus, 
the young leaves and stems bright carmine, 
the older leaves purplish. June 50th. 

Anthurium conchiflorum. — A hybrid 
between Anthurium Scherzerianum and A. 

, Chamberlaini. The spathe, in its bright 
I scarlet colour, and the twisted spadix 
suggest A. Scherzerianum, but it is larger 
and of a curious concave or shell sliaiie. 
The bold foliage, too, is very handsome. 
April 7th. 

Auricula Gordon Douglas.—A fancy 
variety. The colour is a w-arm yellow 7 with 
an orange suffusion, and a w’ell-formed 


The flowers are large, round, and of a 
rich yellow' colour. The leaves do not rise 
much above the soil, while the entire plant 
is little more than a foot in height. It is 
of American origin (see illustration, last 
vol., p. 4(*»1). May 19th. 

COLUMNEA GLABRA MAJOR. — A GeS- 

neraceous plant of a half-shrubby charac¬ 
ter, and w’hose long, arching stems are of 
a stout, fleshy nature. The flowers, which 
are borne at the points of the shoots, are 
each about 3 inches in length, tubular, and 
bright scarlet in colour. It will make a 
good plant for a hanging basket in a W’arm 
greenhouse. April 7th. 

Cyclamen Mrs. L. M. Graves.—A rich 
carmine flower, a striking and uncommon 
tint. January 17tli. 

Frf.ksia Excelsior. — A new and par¬ 
ticularly vigorous form of Freesia, the 
colour rich cream blotched with orange, 
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after the manner of the variety Leichtliui. 
The main features of this Freesia are its 
large size and strong growth. February 
24th. 

Heliotrope Mrs. .T. W. Lowtheb— A 
very fine variety which, as shown, is very 
desirable for pot culture, while it appears 
to be equally good for the flower garden. 
The flowers are pleasingly fragrant. Sep¬ 
tember 22nd. 

Lapageria alba delicata. — The 
flowers of this Lapageria are of a faint 
blush tint, attractive by reason of its un¬ 
common character. It would appear to be 
a cross between the white and coloured 
kinds. November 3rd. 

Petunia Purple Kino.—A fine double 
variety of a rich, deep, bluish-purple 
colour. July 28th. 

Salvia Greic.i.— A sjiecies from North 
Mexico that forms a shrubby plant about 
a yard high. The flowers are of a bright 
carmine colour, a pleasing tint. It should 
be of considerable value for greenhouse? 
decoration in the autumn. September 
22nd. 

Sparaxis King George V. — An early- 
flowering Sparaxis; colour deep red, pass¬ 
ing into maroon towards the centre, with 
a light yellow eye. February 24th. 


LACHENALIAS. 

It is difficult to understand why these 
bulbous plants should be found in so very 
few gardens. Their comparative hardi¬ 
ness, for example, should at once make 
them valuable to amateurs, especially 
those who have but a limited amount of 
heat at command. A close, stuffy, or 
heated structure only results in w'eakly 
growth and generally inferior results on 
the whole. The temperature for these 
Lachenalias never need be above 40 degs. 
during the winter; indeed, I would not 
hesitate to grow many of them in a cold 
frame, freely ventilated in damp weather 
and protected by mats or the like during 
frost. Another point of equal importance 
as their hardiness is the length of time 
they remain in bloom. Many kinds in the 
cool tdmi>ernture I have referred to will 
remain in i»erfection for fully six weeks; 
some even longer than this after the 
flowers are fully developed. Other points 
which are worth noting are their simple 
requirements and the freedom with wdiich 
they reproduce themselves by means of 
offsets. They may be grown in pots, pans, 
or even hanging baskets, but unless these 
last are suspended very low’, not a tithe 
of the beauty of the plants is seen; and 
while we have so many really valuable 
subjects especially suited to hanging over¬ 
head, I for one w’ould very much prefer 
to see these pleasing Lachenalias more 
suitably and certainly more naturally 
planted in masses in pans where they may 
be seen to advantage, and prove a source 
of enjoyment for some considerable time. 
Their 

Cultivation is by no means difficult. 
They succeed well in any good ordinary 
soil, but preferably in peat and loam in 
equal parts, with a little decayed manure 
added, the whole made rather sandy. In 
planting them they should not be covered 
with more than an inch of soil, and unless 
the soil is very dry, it will not be necessary 
to w'ater at all for a "week or so. The best 
time for planting them is September or 
October, though in this respect they are 
not very particular; in fact, I have fre¬ 
quently transplanted them in full leaf, and 
could never discern the slightest difference 
from so doing. I would not hesitate to 
plant these if sound, dry bulbs were pro¬ 
curable at any time up to the end of De¬ 
cember, the only point of difference being 
that a good succession of their flowers is 
thus obtained, and this is a decided ad¬ 


vantage. Always provide abundant drain¬ 
age, and when in May they show signs of 
going to rest lessen the water supply 
gradually, and keep quite dry during June, 
July, and August. A moist, but not wet 
soil suits them best while growing. At the 
end of August or thereabouts it is best to 
overhaul them annually, sorting the large 
bulbs from the small, sowing the latter in 
boxes of good soil for growing on, and 
planting the flowering bulbs into pots and 
pans for present use. S. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vaporising Indoor plants. — Directions 
are still frequently given for fumigating 
glass structures to ensure the destruction 
of insect i>ests. particularly aphides or 
green fly. The burning of Tobacco, either 
in crude form or as rags or pai>er soaked 
in a solution of nicotine, is, however, com¬ 
pletely superseded by the use of nicotine 
in the form of vapour. The disadvantages 
attending the burning of Tobacco were 
that many plants suffered .considerably 
and very few flowers were proof against 
it. Added to this was the i>ersonal dis¬ 
comfort which to many, myself among the 
number, was very great and lasting in its 
effects. Now all this, thanks to vaporising, 
is completely changed, for it is scarcely 
necessary to remove any plants from the 
structure in which they are grown for 
fear the smoke will injure them, while it 
is no trouble to the operator. All that is 
necessary is to light a small sjjirlt lamp 
and place over it a metal dish in a stand 
supplied for the purpose. Then i>our a 
certain amount of nicotine into the dish, 
retire at once, and shut the door. If done 
in the evening the house need not be 
entered till the next morning, when all 
effects will have passed off, except a 
rather agreeable smell suggestive of 
camphor, and dead instead of living in¬ 
sects. Of course, the usual formula of 
having the foliage of the plants dry, of 
completely shutting up the house, and 
letting down the blinds must be followed, 
in order to keep the vapour in as long as 
possible. For this reason a quiet evening 
should, of course, be chosen in W’hieh to 
carry out the work.—K. R. W. 

Olivias.— The plants which bloomed first 
last spring may now again be placed in 
heat. By using the same plants for early 
flowering each year they may be got more 
quickly into bloom, having had their 
proper resting period. As soon as the 
plants have commenced to grow give 
liquid manure frequently. 

Erica gracilis.— Some of the Cape Heaths 
are rather difficult to manage, but the above- 
mentioned kind may be grown by the amateur 
who has had sufficient experience to enable 
him to cultivate with satisfaction to himself 
such things as Cyclamens, Cinerarias, etc. It is 
merely a matter of soil, Cape Heaths requir¬ 
ing the best peat, which can easily be obtained 
in small quantities nowadays. This Heath is 
very useful for late autumn and early winter 
decoration. It helps to create variety; in fact, 
it is invaluable in the form of compact plants 
in 4J-inch and 6-inch pots for the conservatory 
and for vases, etc., in the house.—J. Cobnhill. 


Correspondents desiring; Information on 
Gardening; matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing; their oommunloatlons to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Unooln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business oommunloatlons—euoh as 
those relating; to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening; Illustrated,” 63, Llnooln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 


ROSES. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING MUSK 
ROSES. 

One of the most recent of these is 
Excellknz Kuntze, a variety which will 
prove useful to those who are fond of the 
woodland garden. In such a situation, or 
as a si>eeimen bush on a lawn, this variety 
would give much pleasure, for, unlike 
many Roses that are recommended for the 
wild garden, this is really perpetual 
blooming. Its habit is free and bushy, 
and might be termed semi-climbing, each 
of the fine long shoots carrying a spray of 
from six to twelve neat little rosettes. 
These rosettes are fairly double, golden- 
yellow in the bud and half-open stage, 
turning to pale cream in the fuLlv-open 
blossoms, the yellow colour being retained 
at the base of the petals. The sprays are 
most effective, either on the bush or when 
cut. The variety is quite immune from 
attacks of mildew' and is wonderfully 
hardy. One of the most pleasing features 
of this variety is its musk scent. 

Schiller is a somewhat similar variety, 
the colour being peach. 

Adrian Riverchon produces large 
trusses of single blossoms of a deep rose 
tint with white eye; a most perpetual 
variety. 

Da.nae has deep yellow buds in large 
clusters, the older flowers being almost 
pure white. 

Moonlight is one of the most effective 
of the whole class, its semi-double blossoms 
being large for the class and owning out 
flat, showing the beautiful golden eye. 

Daphne is a pretty pink variety, the 
growth of which is not so vigorous as that 
of the others. 

Queen of the Musks is very fine, the 
colour varying from quite a red in the 
young buds to pinkish-white in the older 
blossoms, the whole bunch giving a most 
pleasing effect. 

Trier, the first of the class to be intro¬ 
duced, is now well known. 

I have often seen these perpetual Musk 
Roses referred to as perpetual Ramblers, 
and it might be as well, perhaps, to warn 
amateurs not to expect these varieties to 
run up an arch with the rapidity of 
Dorothy Perkins or Alberic Barbier, or 
they will be very disappointed. Very little 
pruning is needed, but the plants will be 
benefited by removing the older limbs in 
the autumn, so as to prevent overcrowding. 

Eglantine. 

Roses on light sandy soils.— Recently I 
picked up a copy of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for January 9th, 1909. In it, at 
page 28, “ R.,” in his review of a book 
on Roses, says that many people think 
Roses cannot be grown on a hot, dry, 
sandy soil. I have seen equally as good 
blooms from a sandy soil as from a 
strong, clayey soil. During the past seven 
years I have been in many gardens in 
West Surrey, where the soil is very light, 
aud the Roses were better than in the 
heavy soil I had to deal with in the West 
of England. Some of the best beds of 
Roses I have ever seen were at Hume 
Towers. Bournemouth. These consisted of 
Teas, H. Perpetuals, and H. Teas. When 
the beds are made the soil should be 
worked deeply, mixing plenty of cow- 
manure with it. This should not be put 
iu iu layers, as so many do, but thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil. It is advisable 
so to make the beds or borders that the 
soil in them is below the level of the 
surrounding ground. Every season beds 
should have a good top-dressing of cow- 
manure. Opinions differ as to when this 
should be put on. I have found no time 
so good as early in the New’ Year.—V., 
Surrey. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
Wiiere to prune and when to prune, what 
to cut off and what to leave on, are 
puzzling questions to any but those who 
have learned the ait by careful study and 
dm* experience. The young gardener or 
inexjierieneed amateur may imagine it is 
a simple operation to manipulate the 
branches of a fruit tree properly, and yet 
Ibid, when they come to the actual per¬ 
formance of it, and stand knife in hand 
before a set of trees or a quarter of 
bushes, that they are at a loss to know 
where and how to begin, and for one cut 
that is made right probably six will be 
made wrong. In fact, a sound knowledge 
of pruning in its various bearings can 
only be acquired by observing and study¬ 
ing the character and capabilities of the 
trees. Their season and manner of fruit¬ 
ing must be learned before their growth 
can be guided and regulated in the most 
judicious manner. I am not going to lay 
down a set of rules for pruning, but rather 
to counsel moderation in the use of the 
knife, as far as possible allowing the tree 
to take its natural form of growth, simply 
guiding and regulating its course, for the 
grower who studies to use the knife 
moderately is the most successful pruner. 
There is a wide difference of opinion on 
the subject of pruning, some growers 
advising the dispensing with it altogether, 
except for strictly trained trees, but with 
the cultivation of fruit in our gardens and 
orchards, better results are, I think, 
obtained when it is practised judiciously. 
Therefore, this being the case, to accom¬ 
plish it in a manner best conducive to the 
formation of a tree presenting the 
greatest possible amount of fruiting sur¬ 
face in a given space should be the aim of 
the cultivator. Starting then with 
Newly-planted trees, and a seining 
them to be young ones, I prefer leaving 
the branches entire—that is, not shorten¬ 
ing or thinning them in any way. If stone 
fruit, they can be best regulated by dis¬ 
budding the following season, whilst 
Apples, Pears, Gooseberries, etc., are best 
left to themselves until they have become 
re-established. If, during the first season 
after planting, the terminal buds on the 
branches have made several inches of 
growth, they are still best not shortened, 
but when the branches are too thick, 
which is generally the case, they may now 
be thinned out, leaving them about 
18 inches apart, for trees on walls 9 inches 
to 1 foot. Lateral growth must be 
shortened to three or four eyes. From 
this time the contour of the trees must be 
studied; in many instances both trained 
and untrained trees are spoiled at this 
stage by injudicious pruning, or their 
fruiting capabilities lessened by neglecting 
It altogether. As previously remarked, 
the object in pruning should be to obtain 
the greatest amount of fruiting surface, 
and this is best secured when every 
branch is exposed to the light and air 
during its entire length. Some varieties, 
from their natural habit, require little 
attention in this respect. Most fruit trees 
possess dense habits, and if shapely trees 
are desired, with fruiting branches of 
equal vigour throughout, some pains must 
be taken in giving the trees a uniform 
start. In shortening the leading growths 
particular attention should be paid to 
cutting at the right bud—namely, one 
pointing in the direction It is intended the 
branch should grow. Often, through in¬ 
attention to this point, and by cutting off 
the shoots promiscuously, the growth soon 
becomes very irregular, resulting in an 


ill-shapen tree; whereas if due attention 
Is paid to cutting to a bud pointing out¬ 
wards, and only permitting branches to 
extend where there is ample room for 
them, an evenly-balanced tree is formed, 
to every part of which light and air have 
free access. Having then storied the 
main branches upon their proper course, 
the next point demanding attention is the 

Formation op fruiting spurs. A tree 
or bush trained as above should be fur¬ 
nished with these throughout, except on 
the youngest parts, and it will be found 
that their production is favoured by an 
extension of the terminal buds; therefore 
these should be left as far as possible, 
only shortening those which appear to be 
taking the lead out of proiiortion to the 
rest. Where, from the conditions of soil 
and climate, or the characteristics of cer¬ 
tain varieties, f mi ting spurs are formed 
abundantly, it will be found beneficial to 
thin them by cutting out all the weakest. 
Stout, well-ripened spurs produce good 
fruit, whilst those that are crowded, as a 
rule, bear a great quantity of poor fruit 
every other year. 

The time to prune. —As far as prac¬ 
ticable pruning should be ml need by dis¬ 
budding and stopping the summer growths 
on all trained trees, but there will still 
remain a good deal to be done when the 
wood is ripe and after the fruit is 
gathered. No doubt the best time for 
doing it is as soon as possible after the 
trees are cleared of fruit. I do not assert 
that it is possible to accomplish all prun¬ 
ing at this time, but an effort should be 
made to take in hand Peaches and 
Apricots soon after the fruit is gathered, 
and an early opportunity should be seized 
for dealing with the more hardy fruits. 
The advantage of commencing before the 
leaves fall is found in several ways. One 
point of no small importance is that a 
better idea can be formed as to what re¬ 
quires removing* and one is not so liable 
to fall into the common error of leaving 
the shoots and spurs too thick. The 
benefit to the trees from being divested of 
all superfluous shoots thus early is also 
considerable, accelerating as it does the 
ripening of the wood and buds. Wounds 
caused in pruning are more quickly healed 
at this season than is the case after the 
turn of the year, and injury from bleed¬ 
ing, gumming, etc., is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. I have never experienced bleeding 
in Vines wlieh pruned immediately the 
leaves have fallen or before, provided the 
foliage is ripe. Whether it is sound in 
theory or not, it is noticeable in practice 
that hard pruning in spring is conducive 
to gumming, whilst the same operation 
can be performed without any such un¬ 
desirable results in the autumn. 

__ B. R. 

CHERRY-FORCING. 

To be successful in the forcing of the 
Cherry the trees should have a house de¬ 
voted entirely to them, so that correct 
treatment can be at all times afforded. 
Two small houses are preferable to one 
large one, as a better succession is then 
ensured. If two structures exist, the one 
filled with trees in pots and the other with 
trees planted in a prepared border, or 
with pot-trees of later-ripening kinds, the 
first-named, If ripe fruits are required in 
May, can now be started. The Cherry, 
being very impatient of heat, no artificial 
warmth is required in mild weather for 
the first few weeks, and even when 
frosty only sufficient to keep the tem¬ 
perature at 40 degs. during the night and 
45 degs. by day is required. At all times 
during the early stages of forcing, a chink 
of air should be admitted throughout the 


night, increasing it in the daytime, even 
if a slight amount of fire-heat has to be 
employed to maintain the requisite tem¬ 
perature. On bright days the house may 
be closed for a few hours and the trees 
dewed over with tepid water, but the chink 
of air previously alluded to should be put 
on before dusk. Although the soil about 
the roots must not be allowed to become 
dry, the other'extreme has to be guarded 
against. Cherries being very prone to at¬ 
tacks of “ black fly,” the trees should be 
well fumigated two evenings in succession 
when first started. If not done, the trees 
in the second house should be pruned, the 
structqre cleaned, and in the case of 
planted-out trees the border, if necessary, 
must have a top-dressing with which some 
lime rubble and bone-meal have been in¬ 
corporated. Animal manures applied at 
this season do far more harm than good. 
Until starting-time arrives keep the house 
as cool as possible. A. W. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Black Currants on wall.— I planted a few 
Black Currants against a wall last autumn ami 
cut them back in spring. Quite a number of 
strong shoots, well budded, is the result. I 
have trained the centre shoot perpendicular 
and the others oblique. Would you please tell 
me how to prune said shoots, or if they should 
be left their full length? I am a little in 
doubt on this point.— Amateur. 

[The training of the Black Currant on 
a wall is very unusual; in fact. w r e do not 
remember to have heard of its being so 
grown before. As the Black Currant 
bears on the young shoots, instead of on 
spurs as in the case of the Red Currant, 
the said shoots must not be shortened. If 
there are too many of these the weakest 
may be cut out; beyond this no further 
pruning is required. The shoots may 
stand at a distance of 4 inches to 5 inches 
apart when fastened to the wall. This 
w r ill serve as a guide, in the event of there 
being more of them than are required, as 
to which and how many you can dispense 
with.] 

Pear Doyenne du Comice.— Some weeks 
ago a correspondent in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated attributed the occasional failure 
of this Pear to crop to close pruning. That 
this is a contributory reason is quite possi¬ 
ble, but another may be found in the 
sterile nature of many of the blooms. 
Doyenne du Cornice is, in my experience, 
a notoriously shy pollen-producer; so much 
so that I invariably make a practice of 
collecting pollen from other varieties and 
fertilising the blooms of Doyenne du 
Cornice. I fear that, In the case of Pears 
generally,. too much reliance is placed 
upon insect pollination. It should be re¬ 
membered that when Pears are in flower 
bees are still lethargic 111111 the hours of 
sunshine few. By resorting to hand- 
fertilising success is much more certain, 
and during the past twenty years I can¬ 
not recollect a failure In the case of 
Doyenne du Cornice.— Kirk. 

Apple Court Pendu Plat.— With so many 
new varieties of Apples this is seldom 
seen; indeed, one rarely finds it except in 
solitary dishes when a large number of 
varieties is staged. I grew this variety 
largely nearly forty years ago, and it gave 
me such good results that I have always 
had a liking for it. Few varieties make 
a better bush or pyramid, as, owing to its 
compact growth, it is a most desirable 
variety for the border or where room is 
limited. Its good quality should also 
make it a great favourite. Few dessert 
Apples keep better. The flesh is very firm 
and the tree rarely fails to crop; no doubt 
owing to its late blossoming. I have 
grown it in all forms. It makes a good 
Standard, and those who wish for a good 
late dessert Apple should not omit to plant 
this excellent old variety.—F. K. 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE REFUSE. 

Tiie value of plenty of manure is well 
known, and ns stable manure is now so 
difficult to obtain, recourse must be had 
to other ways of obtaining the requisite 
amount of fertilising material. Vegetable 
refuse, of which a great deal is formed 
throughout the year, but especially in the 
autumn and early months, may be con¬ 
verted into valuable manure. Of the 
materials which come under this heading, 
tree-leaves are amongst the most valuable. 
Now is a good time to collect them for the 
purpose in view. In doing this in parks 
and pleasure-grounds they are sometimes 
thrown anywhere, so long as they are out 
of sight, and when deiK>sited in this way 
they ultimately form small heaps of de¬ 
cayed matter which may be removed and 
used for some purposes in the garden in 
spring, but this kind of material alone is 
never good manure, and cannot compare 
with specially-prepared refuse. As the 
leaves are gathered they should all be 
taken to that part of the garden set apart 
for manure heaps, and this spot should lie 
a general receptacle for them throughout 
the collecting period. At the same time 
nil old Pea-straw, decayed leaves, and all 
kinds of Cabbage and Cauliflower stumps 
from which the heads have been cut, 
should be brought from the kitchen garden 
and thrown into a heap close to the leaves. 
Light stable manure should also bo 
brought here, and, indeed, everything else 
in the way of refuse. The whole should 
then be mixed up in one large heap to 
decay. As there may be a good deal of 
matter which would not readily decay, it 
is a good plan as soon as the heap has been 
made up to make the top of it a receptacle 
for all kinds of slops and soap-suds from 
the dwelling-house. This will enrich the 
leaves and induce decomposition. In 
about a month the whole should be turned 
over, keeping the freshest of the material 
at the bottom and the most decayed on 
the top. By January or throughout the 
spring this will make one of the finest 
heaps of manure anyone could desire for 
digging or trenching into vegetable quar¬ 
ters or dressing flower-beds. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Lettuce. —If not already done a sowing 
should be made at once of some early 
variety of Lettuce. Sow in shallow boxes 
of light soil and place in a slightly heated 
pit. As soon as the seed has germinated 
the boxes should be placed close to the 
roof-glass and air admitted freely during 
mild weather. The young plants should 
be pricked out into boxes as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, allowing a 
distance of 4 inches from plant to plant 
and growing on in gentle heat. When large 
enough for use they may be cut from the 
boxes. 

Drumhead Kale. —The value of the hardy 
Scotch Kales is so well known that I need 
not dwell upon their usefulness from 
Christmas to the early spring. A recent 
introduction, the Sutton Drumhead Kale, 
is such a valuable winter vegetable that I 
am sure, if better known, it would become 
a great favourite. This Kale differs con¬ 
siderably from the older Kales, as it more 
resembles a Drumhead Cabbage, having 
broad leaves which fold over, forming a 
heart. Though one would think this 
Drumhead Kale, in comparison with the 
hardy Borecole would be more tender, it 
is not so. The Borecoles play an important 
part in vegetable culture on account of 
their hardiness, and the Drumhead will 
be equally valuable, if not more so, as, 
when cooked, it is of a delicate flavour 


and one of the best winter green vege¬ 
tables I have grown. Sown in March or 
April and planted out in May or June it 
will give good heads for mid-winter and 
later use.—W. F. 

Lettuce Little Gem. — No matter what 
variety of Lettuce (("os or Cabbage) is 
grown for winter .uses if of large size 
and full-hearted they will not survive our 
variable winters. I do not say that the 
above will stand the winter; at the same 
time it is much hardier than many and 
well worth growing in quantity for winter 
supplies. Little Gem is quite distinct, be¬ 
ing dwarf with small, erect, rich green 
leaves. The plant forms a solid heart 
which is protected by close-folding leaves. 
Few of the smaller forms of Lettuce have 
better quality, and at this time of year it 
is most valuable and will remain good 
when full-grown for a long time. Full- 
grown plants, if lifted and placed in cold 
frames or boxes, keep well. I have, when 
not sown too early for winter and early 
spring supplies, wintered the smaller 
plants on a well-drained border by placing 
a few dry leaves between them or by a 
rough shelter.—M. F. 

A good winter Cabbage—Favourite.— 
There is but a limited number of what one 
may term distinct winter Cabbages. By 
this I do not mean the ordinary summer 
Cabbage cut in. say. August or September 
and allowed to make a second growth of 
several small shoots or heads, but a small 
Cabbage noted for its hardiness, compact 
growth, and early maturity. I have in 
these pages frequently noted the value of 
the Christmas Drumhead for mid-winter 
use. but this differs from Favourite both 
in shape and texture. Favourite is more 
after the Winningstadt, but smaller, is of 
excellent quality, and. though very dwarf, 
it has a solid cmiical heart and very few 
outer leaves, so that there is no waste. 
It remains good for many weeks after it 
is full-grown. Owing to its small size 
and dwarfness it may be planted quite 
close. Sown in May or early June it will 
give a good winter supply, ns it is a rapid 
grower and soon forms a small, solid 
heart.—C. R. 

Small early Radishes.— Salads arc none 
too plentiful in the early part of the year, 
but much may be done by sowing a small 
quantity of the quick-growing Radishes, 
as they give colour and variety to the 
salad-bowl, and, in, a young state, are 
tender and readily digested. Even a little 
Watercress and small Radishes are valued 
in the early months of the year. The 
Radish will not stand hard forcing, ns, 
given excess of heat, it runs to leaf and 
does not bulb. For many years I obtained 
an early supply from a rough shelter of 
thatched hurdles, and later with water¬ 
proof covers over boards. I found the 
small oval or olive shaped sorts do well. 
The seeds were sown on a bed of fresh 
leaves made Arm, the temperature ranging 
from 30 degs. to 35 degs. Anyone with 
cold frames to spare could readily get an 
early supply, but even then I would ad¬ 
vise a little bottom-heat to get a quick 
growth. Grown thus they are fit for use 
in a few weeks. There is no lack of small, 
good, forcing kinds, such as Gem, Forcing 
Carmine. Early Rose, and White Olive. 
All these have a small top and are noted 
for their rapid growth. Grown thus many 
persons who object to the ordinary open- 
ground Radishes later in the year like 
them.—M. C. R. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Horseradish.— If not done annually it is 
at least a good plan to dig out the roots 
and thoroughly clean the ground every 
few years. All roots of a size tit for im¬ 
mediate use should be laid in by tbe heels 
in some convenient spot, reserving those 
of medium size if straight and free from 
fangs for tin* replanting of the bed. These 
planting sots should be about 12 inches 
long with a crown. All fibrous roots at¬ 
tached should be rubbed off. After 
manuring and double digging the bed, bore 
with an iron bar holes IS inches deep and 
some indies in diameter. Into these drop 
the sets and fill in round them with some 
line soil When growth commences, the 
crowns will speedily push up and come to 
tlie surface, and in the course of a year or 
so line succulent roots will be available. 
A lM‘d 10 yards long and tbe same in width 
is sufficient to supply the needs of a good- 
sized establishment. 

Frame Cauliflowers.— These need all the 
air it is possible to afford them in mild 
weather if dwarf, robust plants are de¬ 
sired. To coddle them is to encourage a 
spindly growth and render the plants use¬ 
less for sotting out in the spring. Decay¬ 
ing leaves should be removed, and stir the 
soil between the plants occasionally with 
a pointed stiek. A keen look-out for slugs 
must he kept, for which sprinkle the soil 
with fresh-slaked lime. The same atten¬ 
tion is needed for plants under handlights 
and cloches. 

Peas in pots.— Those who can grow an 
early crop of Pens in pots under glass 
should now make preparations for the sow¬ 
ing of the seed. l’ots 0 inches and 10 
inches in diameter are suitable, and for 
compost use a mixture of three parts loam, 
tiie remainder consisting of equal parts of 
leaf-mould and well-rotted manure free 
from worms. Dwarf and semi-dwarf 
varieties are the most suitable for this 
pur]mse, two good sorts being Harbinger 
and Pioneer. Another, which is a rather 
taller grower, is Ideal. Until the seeds 
germinate, the pots may be stood in any 
convenient house or pit, but once the 
plants are up they must have a light posi¬ 
tion. To be successful with forcing Peas 
a free circulation of air is at all times im- 
l>erative. 

Chicory.— Now that Lettuces are not so 
plentiful Chicory must he j*otted and 
placed in the Mushroom-house to force to 
supply material to make good the de¬ 
ficiency as well ns provide an additional 
ingredient for salad making. 

Lettuces.— Both the Cabbage and Cos 
varieties have been abundant outdoors till 
within the last week or so, which has 
obviated the necessity for using those 
stored in pits and frames until quite re¬ 
cently. The same remark also applies to 
Endive. As forced Lettuces will not, at 
the earliest, be available before March 
next, the supply, in order that a scarcity 
should not arise, or that it should run out 
.altogether before then, must be regulated 
accordingly. This is where forced Chicory 
comes in so useful. Another valuable aid 
in eking out the supply is to sow Cos 
lettuces thickly in boxes, and when the 
plants are about an inch or so high to cut 
and use them in the same way as Mustard 
and Cress. 

Border Carnations.— Plants in pits must 
be afforded ample ventilation, otherwise 
the leaves will soon fall a prey to “ leaf 
spot ” and sundry other diseases. Once 
the health of the foliage becomes impaired 
no after-attention will repair the mischief, 
and the plants, when set out the following 
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season, will give but disappointing results. 
When dry weather prevails the sashes 
should be kept drawn off both day and 
night, as slight frost does them no harm. 
In severe and wet weather the sashes 
should then be drawn over them and the 
pit kept closed for the time being in the 
lir.st instance, but in the second the sashes 
should be elevated on bricks or pots, 
placing one at the corner of each sash, 
which will ensure a free current of air. 
This, in turn, will prevent moisture from 
condensing on the leaves. If any sign*of 
disease is detected spray at once with 
Car vita, and at fortnightly intervals after¬ 
wards until the disease is finally subdued. 

8ummer-fruitlng Raspberries. — The 
plantation has just received a good dress¬ 
ing of decayed hotbed material. This 
answers well for Raspberries, encouraging 
as it does a complete network of roots to 
form on or near the surface. Surface 
digging between the rows is never allowed. 
In March a sprinkling of suitable artificial 
manure is given and raked in. The final 
thinning of the canes and fastening of the 
same to the trellis will not be done until 
the end of January. Where “ Bindweed ” 
and *• Couch ” grass have been allowed to 
establish themselves in plantations an 
effort should be made to get rid of them 
by forking out the roots. In very bad 
cases this is a hopeless task, and the least 
expensive and more satisfactory method 
then is to plant a new lot of canes else¬ 
where and grub the old ones when the 
former become established. The ground 
can then be thoroughly cleaned. 

Currants and Gooseberries.— The ground 
between the bushes has been manured and 
dug. Unless artificial manures are ap¬ 
plied—and even then organic manure is 
mpiired every few’ seasons to effect the 
needful change—a dressing of well-rotted 
manure is required every year if good 
crops of fruit are wished for. Previous 
remarks re the changing of the soil be¬ 
neath bushes which have been Infested 
with caterpillars during the past season 
should not l>e overlooked, as now is the 
time to carry out the recommendations 
then mentioned. The ground should be 
dug just deep enough to bury the manure 
only. In the case of Black Currants, 
which appreciate the richest of manure, 
this should be spread beneath the bushes 
after removing all weeds and rubbish. 
Then cast sufficient soil over it to hold 
it in place and prevent birds from scratch¬ 
ing it about. This, in addition to feeding, 
serves to keep the roots cool during the 
summer. 

8alvias.~ The earlier-flowering lot of S. 
grand!flora splendens and the dw’arfer 
forms named Fireball and Old Rose are 
now past their best and have been re¬ 
moved from the show’-house. A sufficient 
numlK*r of the first two varieties has been 
retained for stock. The last-named has 
not proved very satisfactory, the colour of 
the flowers being very dull and wanting in 
brilliancy when compared with the other 
two sorts mentioned. It will, therefore, 
not be grown again. 

Indian Azaleas. — These should be ex¬ 
amined now and again, to see that black 
thrips, which are inveterate enemies of 
these Azaleas, do not gain a foothold on 
the under sides of the leaves. If an at¬ 
tack is set up, and nothing done to check 
it. the leaves become so dtunaged that they 
ultimately fall wholesale. This loss of 
foliage, besides greatly impairing their 
health, causes disfigurement. Fumigation 
suggests itself at once as being the best 
remedy, but, in reality, it is not so, for 
the reason that if the fumes are strong 
enough to kill the insects they harm the 
leaves. It is, therefore, much safer to dip 


the plants in Tobacco-water instead. 
Allow half a pint of Tobacco-juice to every 
gallon of water that is required to make a 
sufficient quantity of w’nsh in which to im¬ 
merse the heads of the plants. To make 
the wash more efficient allow 4 oz. of soft 
soap to each gallon of water, and dissolve 
this in hot water before adding the 
Tobacco-juice. The plants should be laid 
on their sides to drain and dry after be¬ 
ing dipped, apd if all of the thrips are not 
killed, which can easily be ascertained in 
a day or so afterwards, repeat the dipping. 

Tuberoses. — These are indispensable 
W’here quantities of sweet-scented flowers 
are in demand, and a large case of tubers 
can be purchased at a very cheap rate. If 
a good number, or say half, is potted 
now’, and the remainder in tw’o months 
from now% a regular supply of flowers can 
then be had for several months if the 
tubers are forced in relays of from three 
to four dozen at a time. One tuber to a 
5-inch pot and three in one 7 inches in dia¬ 
meter are found to be very serviceable 
when the plants are required for green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration. If re¬ 
quired for cutting only, boxes capable of 
holding fifty tubers each and about 6 inches 
in depth answer better than pots, and 
when a considerable number has to be 
dealt with this is a consideration, as much 
less space is required than if pots are used. 
A suitable compost is that consisting of 
two-thirds turfy loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, and a liberal quantity of silver 
sand. Before being potted the tubers must 
be divested of all side grow ths. A portion 
of the tubers, ns soon as potted, may be 
put into force, plunging the pots to the 
rims in a hotbed, or, in the case of a box, 
standing it on it. In lieu of a hotbed they 
can be stood in a vinery or Peuch-house 
which has not long been started. On no 
account must w’ater be afforded until the 
pots or boxes are w’ell filled with roots. 
Most of the failures in connection with 
tiie cultivation of the Tuberose arise from 
non-observance of this simple rule. When 
well rooted the pots or boxes can then be 
moved into moist heat and forced into 
flower. Until the tubers commence to 
push up grow’th they may be covered with 
Moss. The bulk of the tubers, after being 
potted or boxed, may be stood in a cold 
pit or greenhouse. The tubers for potting 
later on will keep well if put into a dry 
place such as the seed-room. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Melons.— If ripe fruits are desired at 
the end of April or early in May seeds of 
a reliable variety should be sown. Fill 
some 2£-inch pots with loamy soil to W’hich 
has been atlded a little finely-broken 
mortar rubble. Before sowing the seed 
place the pots in the house, so as to allow 
the soil to become warmed to the tempera¬ 
ture of the house. Insert two seeds in 
each pot, and if both germinate remove the 
weaker plant. Plunge the pots in a 
moderately w’arm hotbed until the seed¬ 
lings are well through the soil, afteiwards 
placing them on a shelf near to the glass. 
Although early Melons may be grown 
successfully in pots, I find that plants 
grown in beds are the most satisfactory. 
The earliest plants need a small hotbed 
of partially-decom]M>sed leaves and stable 
litter in equal parts. This should be 
placed over the hot-water pipes and made 
up to within about a foot of the trellis. 

If hot-w'ater pipes are not provided under¬ 
neath, the fermenting materials will need 
to be of a greater depth. On this hotbed 
is placed a bed of soil 18 inches wide and 
about 9 inches deep. The soil should be 
made quite firm. If the loam is heavy 
the addition of some old mortar rubble 
will improve it, and poor soil may Tie im¬ 


proved by the addition of a little flnelv- 
crushed bones. Cucumbers should also be 
raised now to fruit in succession to the 
old plants, w’hich are now becoming ex¬ 
hausted. Sow’ the seeds singly in 2^-incTi 
pots filled with loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, and treat as advised for 
Melons. An atmospheric temperature at 
night of 05 degs. to 70 degs. and an in¬ 
crease of 10 degs. during the day w’ill be 
suitable both for Melons and Cucumbers. 

Tomatoes. —Seeds will be sown from this 
date at intervals for suecessional batches, 
using pans filled W’itli light soil, and 
placing them in a temperature of 05 dt‘gs. 
Do not allow the seedlings to become 
drawn, wTiich frequently occurs with 
seedling Tomatoes that are neglected. 

Hardy fruit. —The cleansing of all trees 
should now r be taken in hand. Care should 
be taken to gather up and burn all the 
primings from old, insect-infested trees 
before the latter are dressed W’ith an in¬ 
secticide.. All borders should be lightly 
forked over and a suitable top-dressing 
applied. 

Raspberries. —If the okl fruiting canes 
W’ere cut out soon after the crop was 
gathered the best of the new canes may 
now’ be fastened securely to the wires or 
stakes, cutting out all the weak canes aud 
any above the number required to thinly 
furnish the supports, taking care to pre¬ 
vent overcrowding. When the training is 
completed the surface should he lightly 
pointed over w’ith a fork, afterwards ap¬ 
plying a liberal mulch of decayed farm¬ 
yard manure. Loganberries and Black¬ 
berries may be treated in a similar w*ay. 

Fruit-room. —Ventilate the fruit-room on 
all favourable occasions. Examine the 
fruit frequently and remove any that show’ 
signs of decay. 

Polnsettiae (Euphorbia pulcherrima).— 
Plants which have finished flowering 
should be encouraged to ripen their shoots 
by gradually decreasing the amount of 
moisture at the roots. When all the 
foliage has fallen and grow’th is dormant 
they may be placed in their resting quar¬ 
ters, wTiere they should be examined occa¬ 
sionally to see that the bark is not 
shrivelling. 

Stove and greenhouse olimbers should 
be pruned, cleansed, and re-tied at the 
first opportunity, at the same time top¬ 
dressing any plants that need such atten¬ 
tion. 

' Liliums. —Large consignments of Liliums 
have safely reached this country from 
Japan, and may be purchased at a very 
reasonable rate. They include L. auratuiii, 
L. speciosum, L. longiflorum. L. Brow’ni, 
L. Henryi, etc. They should be potted up 
as soon as received, in pots of a suitable 
size, placed iu a cool, dry frame, and 
covered with coarse leaf-mould or old. 
sifted ashes. Never use fresh ashes for 
covering bulbs of any kind. After a few 
weeks-the bulbs need to l>e frequently ex¬ 
amined and the covering removed from 
any that have started into growth. 

The propagating-house should he 
thoroughly cleansed and got ready for im¬ 
mediate use. Where large quantities of 
plants are required for summer bedding 
and other purposes propagation must soon 
be commenced. 

Perpetual Carnations.— The latest batch 
of cuttings will now’ be inserted In boxes 
filled with silver sand. The boxes are 
placed in a house with a bottom-lieat of 
about 00 degs. and an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to 00 degs. 
Water daily with warm water for about 
eight days; after that period spray with 
a syringe overhead in the ordinary way 
until the cuttings are rooted, which, at 
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this time of the year, will be a little less 
than three weeks. 

Spring-flowering plants. — Maintain a 
close observation upon the least robust of 
spring-flowering plants, so ns to prevent 
them being injured by frost, damp, 
inwets, etc. For affording a slight pro¬ 
tection from frost it will be found that 
branches cut from Yew-trees are very con¬ 
venient, but they must be employed with 
care. Well-screened coal-ashes are valu¬ 
able in some instances for sprinkling 
among herbaceous and alpine plants. 

Helleborus niger. — The cultivation of 
this is very simple. The plants thrive 
best in a deep, rich loam in a damp or 
rather shaded position. The roots should 
be thickly covered with a mulch of rich 
manure from the time the plants finish 
flowering until they again require the pro¬ 
tection of a frame, after which time 
cleaner and lighter stimulants should be 
applied. In order to secure pure white 
flowers with a sufficient length of stem 
for cutting, some slight protection is 
necessary for a period of about two 
months previous to gathering. Such pro¬ 
tection is best afforded by placing frames 
over the plants. To increase the stock, 
division of the roots of strong, healthy 
plants after flowering may be recom¬ 
mended, but the plants thrive best if left 
for several years undisturbed. 

Seed-sowing.— Many kinds of vegetables 
should be sown early in January under 
glass and raised in gentle heat. Onions 
for furnishing large bulbs need to be sown 
early, so that the crop will mature early, 
as the bulbs keep much better when they 
are thoroughly ripened. Sow the seeds in 
shallow, well-drained boxes, using n 
moderately light, porous soil, and making 
it very firm. Ailsa Craig and Premier are 
the best varieties for furnishing large 
bulbs. Leeks may also be sown now for 
an early supply. 

Carrots.— If not already done, a sowing 
of Carrots should be made without delay 
to provide a supply of young roots early 
in the spring. Fire-heat is not necessary, 
provided a good hotbed is made in a brick 
pit to produce a mild and lasting bottom- 
heat. Place a layer of rich soil over the 
bed to a depth of 9 inches and make the 
soil moderately firm. When the surface 
has been made smooth sow the seeds and 
lightly cover them with fine soil. If the 
soil is moderately moist at the time of 
sowing, very little w T ater will be needed 
until the young plants appear, when soft 
water should be afforded through a fine 
rose early in the day. Good varieties for 
present sowing are Early Scarlet Horn 
and Early Gem. 

Winter Creene.— All green crops are look¬ 
ing well. Broccoli, Winter Cabbage, 
Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts are plenti¬ 
ful. There should be no scarcity of green 
vegetables, provided the weather remains 
mild, but if severe frost sets in many of 
the plants will be injured. Celery "is par¬ 
ticularly good and plentiful. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Work for stormy weather. —The usual 
routine of outside work will, no doubt, be 
interrupted to some extent by wet or 
stormy weather. This gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for cleaning glass or woodwork, of 
washing and grading empty or dirty 
flower-pots or seed-pans, and of repairing 
seed-boxes. At times, when the soil is too 
wet to be workable, it may be sufficiently 
dry overhead to turn manure-heaps or to 
trim up the leaves which have been carted 
in, and to give an eye to any turf-hill 
which may require re turning. Label¬ 


making can also be undertaken, for while 
ready-made labels are cheap, these are 
all made in standard sizes, so that if any 
special size is needed, a bundle of 
plasterer's laths will provide suitable 
material. Where Birch spray is plenti¬ 
ful, opportunity can be taken of wet or 
snowy weather to prepare such a quantity 
of brooms as may be needed. Basket¬ 
making where the needful Willows can be 
procured is very useful and interesting 
work which used formerly to be included 
in the training of young gardeners. Owing 
to the increasing scarcity of the right kind 
of material, and to the cheapness of fac¬ 
tory-made baskets, it is to bo feared that 
this part of their gardening education is 
fast dying out. Nets which may require 
mending, and which were laid aside for 
this purpose, may likewise be attended to. 

Carnations under glass. — During the 
week a number of Malmaison Carnations 
were potted on from 3-inch to 5-inch j>ots. 
Some growers prepare very elaborate com¬ 
posts for Carnation growing, but I do not 
think this is necessary. Loam with plenty 
of fibre, a good prof>ortion of clean leaf- 
mould, and plenty of sharp sand appear 
to give good results. Any stimulant 
which may afterwards become necessary 
can easily be given, as required, in solu¬ 
tion. These Malmaisons, at present, are 
being kept quite cool. Winter-flowering 
varieties are at present receiving a maxi¬ 
mum temperature of 54 degs., and ventila¬ 
tion is given whenever possible. In the 
event of a cold or frosty period setting 
in, the minimum may quite safely be re¬ 
duced to 40 degs. without any evil effects. 
Little watering is necessary just at pre¬ 
sent, and during the present month no 
stimulants will be given. December is, I 
think, the best month to take cuttings of 
these Carnations, when suitable shoots 
can be secured. If kept comfortable—but 
not too warm—and airtight, they soon 
emit roots. In the case of plants in 
bloom, if large flowers be desired, dis¬ 
budding must be done early and continued 
as necessary. Indeed, when the blooms 
are used for cutting, it is quite as profit¬ 
able to disbud, for the unexponded buds 
have to be cut with the opened flowers. 

Calceolarias.— These, if kept on the dry 
side just at present, may occasionally de¬ 
velop a mild outbreak of aphis. This can 
easily be disposed of by a light vaporising. 
An occasional plant may give signs of re¬ 
quiring more pot-room, and, as nothing is 
more fatal to success with Calceolarias 
than a check, it is advisable to re-pot such 
plants without delay. Always handle 
Calceolarias carefully, ns, if the foliage 
is disfigured, much of the beauty of the 
plant is lost when it comes into flower in 
spring. 

Cyclamens.— Any plants coming into 
bloom at this time should have a comfort¬ 
able heat, and, if possible, should be placed 
close under the glass. Overhead wintering 
should be avoided, this causing the buds 
to damp off at their junction with the 
stem. Similar treatment will be found 
suitable for Primulas, but in order to keep 
aphis at bay less fire-heat may safely be 
given. 

Coleus thyrsoldeus.— The blue panicles 
of this winter-flowering Coleus are now 
expanding. Of a colour never too plenti¬ 
ful in the dull days, the plants are attrac¬ 
tive in the stove. When in bloom a lower 
temperature might suit their require¬ 
ments, but as they contrast well with 
Begonias and fine-foliaged plants in the 
same house, they will be permitted to re¬ 
main. 

Hyacinths In glasses. — Where any 
Hyacinths are grown in glasses for room 
decoration the bulbs will now have made 


sufficient roots to warrant their removal 
to the room in which the plants are in¬ 
tended to flower. These are generally 
placed in the window, but as this is the 
coldest part of the room, should frost oc¬ 
cur they must be moved to a warmer 
situation—during the night at any rate. 
Not only may the glasses lie injured by 
frost if left in the window, but the check 
received by the plant will almost certainly 
result in the spike being damaged. The 
same precautions, it may be said, apply 
equally to bowls in which Tulips, Narcissi, 
or Jonquils may be growing. 

Figs In pots.— These are sometimes use¬ 
ful for forcing in a house which accommo¬ 
dates other plants. At the present time 
a temperature of 50 degs. will suffice until 
the plants begin to move. The heat may 
then be increased to (50 degs., and later to 
05 degs. Keep the syringe at work, and 
give, when growth starts, weak doses of 
liquid manure. Brown scale is occasion¬ 
ally troublesome, and a look-out should 
at all times be kept for this pest. 

Early Peaches. — Peaches will not 
tolerate anything like forcing in their 
early stages. A night temperature of 45 
degs. at present will answer their require¬ 
ments until the buds advance. Afterwards 
increase the heat to 50 degs., with further 
advances as progress is made. Syringe 
twice daily in fine weather, more especi¬ 
ally when there has been bright sunshine. 
Ventilation may be afforded when the 
thermometer approaches 70 degs., but it 
is necessary to admit air very gradually 
and to avoid cold draughts in doing so. 

Vines In pots may now be started in a 
night temperature approximating to 50 
degs., which can be gradually increased 
so that the heat may be 65 degs. when the 
Vines are in flower. To ensure regular 
bud-breaking it may be necessary to sling 
the canes in a horizontal position. If the 
pots can be plunged in a pit of slowly- 
fermenting Oak-leaves so much the better. 
Avoid over-watering. 

Pruning. —This is being carried on ns 
quickly ns the weather permits. Small 
fruits having now been finished, attention 
was directed, during the week, to Apple 
and Plum trees. The latter are standards, 
and include such varieties ns Belgian 
Purple, Angelina Burdett, Prince of 
Wales, and Oullin’s Golden Gage. 
Although the crops are somewhat precari¬ 
ous, in their exposed position, it is seldom 
that they fail entirely, although some 
trouble Is experienced in circumventing 
birds. Pruning is done somewhat leniently, 
a good deal of young wood being left, and, 
when occasion seems to require it, an older 
branch is cut cleanly out. Too severe 
pruning in the case of riums is apt to re¬ 
sult in gumming. 

Raspberry canes have now been finally 
trained. With the exception of a number 
of lines of Superlative which are trained 
to poles, most of the canes are “ bowered ” 
in the old way. This is a quicker method 
than tying each cane individually to a 
trellis, and, so far as I can judge, quite 
ns satisfactory from a cropping point of 
view r . A good mulching of rotten manure 
has been given which will be pricked in 
around the stools when the ground Is drier. 

Vegetable garden.— When weather per¬ 
mits, the digging of vacant ground goes 
on. Green vegetables yet continue to be 
plentiful, Spinach Beet being useful. 
Growth has been rather abnormal among 
late-planted Cabbages, and a sudden and 
severe frost may do damage. Celery is 
fairly good, but among white varieties 
bolting is becoming noticeable, no doubt 
due to the dry summer and autumn. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmac Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ^Gardening, 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. )Vhen 
more than one query is sent each shordd be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf , f orcer, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plaids should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —»Sevcral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Imantophyllum mlnlatum (svn. Olivia 
miniata) (G .).—Thia is not difficult to grow, 
and requires a warm greenhouse. The plants 
must be grown on throughout the year, and 
in potting use a good, loamy soil. If you have 
a warm greenhouse, then you should be able 
to grow them, but failure is almost sure to 
follow unless this can be provided. There 
are many colour varieties from quite a 
yellowish-buff to the deepest orange-scarlet. 
The blooms are very useful for cutting, and 
a display is maintained over a long season. 

Oleander leaves, scale on (A .).—The leaves 
you send are covered with brown scale, a pest 
to which the Oleander is very liable. The 
black, sticky substance is caused by the scale. 
There were also traces of mealy-bug. The 
sooner you set to work and sponge the leaves 
with strong Tobacco-water, in which some soft- 
soap has been mixed, the better, more especi¬ 
ally as you say you have the plant in a 
vinery. Continued perseverance is necessary 
to keep down the pest, which will, if not 
cleared out, get on to the Vines and cause 
infinite trouble. 

Begonia leaves withering (J. L.).—'The 

Begonia in question is a variety of B. Rex. 
The leaves of these Begonias often go brown 
round the edges of the leaves at this season of 
the year, and it is generally owing to the 
lowness of the temperature in which the 

lants are growing. To keep the leaves quite 

ealthy during the winter they should be in a 
light and comfortably warm greenhouse, free 
from damp and draughts of cold air. If the 
plant in this case must be kept in the window, 
it should not have much water at the root for 
some time now, and some of the worst of the 
withered portion of the leaves should be 
Temoved. 

Culture of Begonia Ilex ('77.).—The best wa.v 
to grow this Begonia is in half peat, half 
loam, with a portion of sharp sand and dried 
cow-manure, or. failing the latter, feed freely 
when in full growth. Grow in small pots— 
4-inch to 7-inch are quite large enough—and 
in a temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. in 
summer, or a little lower in winter, say 
60 degs. to 65 dees. Divide early in the spring, 
and get a portion of root to each. If possible, 
plnnge in bottom-heat, and water carefully 
after division. Shade and keen house close for 
a time. First pot up into small pots, and pot 
on as growth increases. Keep the plants drier 
at the roots in winter. ' 

Potting Calceolarias (Anon ).—Sizes of pots 
for plants must be governed by the dimen¬ 
sions of the plants. Thus seedling Cinerarias 
and Calceolarias, if now in small or 3-inch 
pots, may be shifted into 5-inch pots and 
remain in them for tw'o months, by which 
time they should he well rooted: then they 
may be shifted into 7-inch pots, which will be, 
as a rule, quite large enough to enable them 
to bloom well in. Tt is so much the rule with 
these plants to overpot, and thus cause them 
to produce excessive leaf-growth rather than 
good heads of bloom. Overpotting also usually 
causes the soil to be too wet, and become sour, 
to the injury of the roots. Both descriptions 
of plants like a gentle syringing occasionally, 
hot in damp weather there is no need for it. 
Very weak manure-water may be used once a 
-week, after the pots are filled with roots. 


Azaleas unhealthy (V. S .).—The Azaleas, 
shoots of which you send, have been badly 
attacked by thrips. Syringe the plants with 
paraffin emulsion. Quassia extract and soft 
soap, or Tobacco-water. If we may judge by 
the shoots, the plants are in a very poor con¬ 
dition at the roots, and next spring it would 
be well to have them repotted, using the best 
fibrous peat, to which has been added some 
silver sand. After potting, the plants should 
be kept close and syringed every afternoon 
until the roots are working freely in the new 
soil. About July they should be stood in the 
open air to ripen the growth, paying great 
attention to the watering, and if the weather 
is hot and dry syringing well in the afternoon. 

Injury to Fern frond (Fern Lover ).—The 
Fern frond you send has been attacked by 
scale, which may be removed by using a small 
brush made of a tuft of rather soft bristles, 
and applying a solution of either Gishurst 
compound or soft-soap. The use of such a 
brush on the fronds of some delicate Ferns 
would, however, disfigure them, therefore it is 
better to see that the old fronds are clean, 
as in thia way the young ones are also kept 
clean. Seeing, however, the Fern you send is 
so severely attacked, we would advise you to 
cut off all the old fronds and burn them, 
allowing the plant to start into growth again 
and repotting it. It would even be better to 
destroy the plant and start with a clean 
stock. The variety is Nephrolepis exaltata, 
which can be easily raised from spores. 

Zonal Pelargoniums in summer (J. Ross ).— 
There should be no difficulty whatever in 
having a good bloom of Zonal Pelargoniums 
in the greenhouse in summer. Healthy 
autumn-struck cuttings of good kinds grown 
gently on throughout the winter will answer 
well. In the month of February pinch out 
the points of the shoots to induce a bushy 
growth, and in March shift them into 6-inch 

{ >ots, well drained, and use a compost of turfy 
oam, a little decayed stable-manure, and some 
silver-sand. Place them in a light part of the 
house, and in a comfortably warm tempera¬ 
ture, with abundant ventilation. The flower- 
buds should be kept pinched off until the 
middle or end of May, and the plants should 
then receive abundance of water and occa¬ 
sionally weak liquid-manure. They will re¬ 
quire plenty of space and ventilation, and 
should be shaded with a canvas blind from the 
fierce rays of the sun in the middle of the 
day. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bay-trees in winter (C .).—A cold green¬ 
house is the best place in which to store these 
during the winter, but if this is not to be had, 
then a stable or coach-house will keep them 
safe. When growth is on the move, and if the 
tubs are well filled with roots, you may give 
weak doses of liquid-manure or apply a top¬ 
dressing of rotten manure, and water freely, 
so as to wash the goodness of the same down 
to the roots. You can stand the plants in the 
open air in April. 

Pruning Wistaria <G .).—Pruning should be 
done as follows: Soon after midsummer all 
the young shoots on the main stems should be 
pinched back to within a foot of the main 
stems. These shoots will again break into 
growth from the buds just behind where the 
shoot was stopped, and after growing a few 
inches they should again be pinched. This will 
' cause the formation of flower-buds at the base 
of the shoot first shortened. The following 
spring these shoots may be cut back to within 
five or six eyes of the main stem, and the 
young shoots treated as above detailed. If 
there is any bare space on the wall which you 
would like filled, you can nail up one of the 
young growths, at the same time cutting it 
about half down in order to cause it to form 
flower-buds at the base. If your Wistaria is 
well.furnished with flowering-spurs, which are 
formed at the base of last season's growth, the 
voung shoots may be cut back now to within 
two eves of the flower-spurs. In this way they 
will develop more quickly when the sap begins 
t<-> rise than if the long shoots had been 
allowel to remain. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry - caterpillar CD.).— When the 
leaves fall rake them all up and burn them, 
also remove, in the winter, some 3 inches of 
the surface soil from beneath the bushes, 
wheeling it away and burning it, and replac¬ 
ing with fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarters. In that way many of the cater¬ 
pillars are got rid of. It is well when the 
bushes are pruned to collect the trimmings 
and burn them also. Dress the surface soil 
heavily with soot and newly-slaked lime to be 
washed in, as that, again, helps to kill the 
caterpillars. Next year you should take steps 
to deal with the caterpillars as soon as they 
put in an appearance. 

Plum-tree growing too strongly (C .).—The 

best method of dealing with an unfruitful 
Plum-tree of the age you state is to lift and 
replant it after shortening back the long and 
thong-like roots, of which you will doubtless 
find many present. These roots are without 
fibres, and are the cause of the tree making 
such exuberant growth and producing no fruit. 
The shortening of these roots will cut off the 
supplies of sap to a certain extent, and a less 
strong and more fruitful kind of growth will 
result, while general fertility will be induced. 
If the soil in which the tree is growing is rich 
and deficient of lime, mix a fair quantity of 


lime rubbish with it before replanting. Lay 
the roots out nearly horizontal at their 
various levels, and have the topmost layer as 
near to the surface as 6 inches. Mulch the 
surface afterwards with some strawy litter. 
You can carry out the lifting at once. 

Pruning Gooseberries (S. R.).—ll the 

bushes are not crowded, then much thinning 
out and reducing of size are not desirable, by 
far the heaviest crops being secured where 
the market growers’ light system of pruning is 
followed. In this case only the lower shoots 
are cut out—the fruit on these being liable 
to be spoilt by splashing—any straggling 
growths or branches being cut back to well- 
placed back shoots with a view to preserve 
well-balanced heads. If very crowded, a little 
thinning out may be done with advantage, re¬ 
moving principally the old bearing wood, the 
bushes, when pruned, bristling with young 
shoots, which may be shortened to about one- 
fourth—that is, cutting off the weak points. 
Gooseberry bushes should be so pruned that 
the hand and arm may be used freely amongst 
the branches when gathering the fruit. All 
suckers that spring up from the roots must 
be rigidly repressed. This, however, will not 
be necessary if care has been taken to cut out 
the lower buds when the cuttings were being 
made. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Seakale (A. F .).—Do you wish to 
lift the Seakale roots and force tliem indoors 
or to force them in the ground? During the 
early part of the winter the former is the 
better method, but in the spring the latter 
is the simpler and better plan. In the former 
case boxes of any convenient eize may be em¬ 
ployed in place of pots, covering them, unless 
a Mushroom-shed or orther dark place is made 
use of, with other inverted boxes of the same 
size. In the open ground the crowns may be 
covered with boxes or baskets of almost "any 
size, surrounding them with fermenting 
manure, or drive in some stout stakes on each 
side of a row, nail some boards roughly along 
the sides and over the top, and bank up well 
with hot manure. 

Cabbages clubbing (R. A. J .).—The best 
remedy for clubbing, from which your Cab¬ 
bages, etc., are suffering, whether it be en¬ 
gendered by slime fungus or by the club- 
beetle, is, without doubt, gas-lime. That 
should be applied to vacant ground in the 
autumn, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if 
clubbing is very bad. If it be not, then put 
1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After lying on 
the ground from four to six weeks, dig the 
; dressing in. Even a dressing at the same rate 
j of fresh lime is good also. Rather than plant 
! any of the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Sea¬ 
kale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or 
Beet—indeed, anything other than Cabbage. 
By doing so for a couple of years the club 
trouble may disappear. Peaa or Beans also 
may be sown with advantage. Of course, you 
must understand that ground dressed with gas- 
lime cannot be cropped for three months after 
tb« dressing.has been applied. 

j MISCELLANEOUS. 

Xtimlng soil (R. A. J .).—Lime is, as a rule, 
less needed for light eandy soils than for close 
stiff ones. Still, an application of dust or fine- 
slacked lime at this time of the year is helpful, 
as any astringent properties in the lime are 
eliminated before cropping begins. You will 
find that the best way to apply it on un¬ 
cropped ground is to put it down, unslacked, 
in small heaps of half-a-bushel per rod, then 
throw' soil over it, and very soon it .will be¬ 
come slacked. Then, with the soil mixed with 
it, spread it evenly about over the ground and 
fork it in. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Stephen Stokes .—Write to Mr. T. Smith, 

Newry.-- R. A. J. —I), Air-slacked lime may be 

used with safety. E, No need to remove the 
leaves, they will fall naturally. F, If you lift 
plants that have been kept over the winter 
under frames or in lights, then the trowel is 
the best, as the balls of soil can be retained, 
but otherwise the dibber is good enough. G, 
No. II. The way you suggest is the best, as it 
leaves the soil loose and encourages the growth. 
I, See note on this page. J. Difficult to say. 
as Potatoes vary so in quality according to 
where grown. Yes, sprouting is a great ad¬ 
vantage. As to the time for putting into the 
sprouting-boxee, all depends on the con¬ 
veniences you have. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRTJITS. 


Name of plant. — Mrs. Watson .—Fuchsia 

splendens. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

H. N. Ellison, Bull-street. West Bromwich.-- 
War Clearance Offer of Bulbs. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs .—List of Gold 
Medal Sweet Peas. 

A. W. Nisbbt. Rosehill, Kilcreggan.— Poynter’s 
Garden Fertilisers. 

MM. VILMORIN et CiB., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, Paris .—List of Forest Tree Seeds. 

J. Stormonth AND Son, Kirkbride, Carlisle — 
Selected Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
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PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS. 
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the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies Garden Seats, lb d 
should secure a copy of the " Garden Annual for .mrenn 

1915. so as to have a permanent record of the den COOPER S IMrKU 

sions given and the growers who were successful. HYGIENIC HEAT! 

10. —Information relating to Excise Licences. burning paraffin oil or gi 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing for of am f,P p or t. a l)le and 
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COOPER’S IMPROVED 
HYGIENIC HEATERS. L— 

For burning paraffin oil or gas without I niLs.., 
smoke or umelL Portable an<l complete. 

Nothing to break. The object of the gy L 

present improved stove Is togiyo increased m 

heat in the upper part, hitherto not ob- Pj b 
tained. To heat house 7 ft by 5ft, 15s ; fT* 

9 ft. by 6 ft.. 22s. 6d.; 12 ft. by 8 ft., 35e.; 

15 ft. by 9 ft., 50s. 

PORTABLE DOG KENN ELS^ 

With Platform. ^ 

Soundly made, with door at side for ~ 

cleaning. Painteil with our Patent Jdg I 


various crops. 

12—A wages table (for day. week, month year). 

13 . —List of Vegetable poisons and sQitable emetics. 

14 . —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 
15 ^—The decimal and metric tables. 

16 . —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. —Information about cost of well sinking. 

18. —Summary of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. „ , 

19 — A Table showing the number of plants trees, etc.. 


.W-Tf&s£■$& r°Z 



PORTABLE MOTOR 
CAR SHEDS. 

10 ft by 8 ft. £6 H 0 

12 ft. by 8 ft .. .. 8 5 0 

15 ft by 10 ft.10 14 6 

20 ft by 12 ft .. .. 16 0 0 

30ft by 14ft .. •• 24 0 0 

35 ft. by 14 ft .. .. 28 12 0 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Gan be used for Poultry, or ns 

Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark r 

Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, I I ' b|Hi 

Ac. Carefully put on rail. iHH.1 

6 ft by 4 ft.. 41s.; 7 ft by 5 ft . | |i : .Tffn 1 !» ! 
49s. 6d ; 9 ft by 6 ft, 66s If ,||! | KB 

complete with a good stout floor , | <) > | 

on strong joists, 5s. 6d., 8a, 11s. 1 

extra respectively. 

CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS. 

For 8chools, Mission 
.* J},. Rooms, Offices, Work- 
f lyRl/" -i rooms, Ac. Doors and 

■»'- windows can be placed in 

j[ ' rfc jTijJ ml ' any position. Ready for 
Wl W H erecting. 8 ft. by 6 ft., 

fi ^ la. ■ £8 12 s. 6 < 1 .; 10 ft by 8ft . 

(V\D ill £12 7a 6d.; 18 ft by 12 ft , 

^ £24 9s. 6d.; 30 ft. by 18 ft . 
£52 16s. Gutter, lining, 
and floor extra. 

PORTABLE ^, RON p / r ^ 

Four Rooms, containing y 'i; 

Two Betlrooms, 9ft. by 7ft.; fjj| Irffllllu- 1 I 

Sitting-room, 13ft. by 14ft.; | liStH ?gBl|llffilliilllliywiwltt8t'MM 
and Kitchen, 13 ft by 7 ft iKiSlEli! IBs ' i* | pJ|| u l h»l 
Price £57 15s. See LiBt for i i 

other designs. jz- 

POULTRY APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. . , . 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week, day. 

21 . —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The “Garden Annual" for 1915 (thoroughly 

revised and corrected on the previous issue) will be 
published on January 15, 1915. Price, in paper 
covers. Is. ; in cloth, 2s. ; by post, 3d. extra. 

The volume can be obtained at any Newsagent s, 
_ Bookstall, or Bookseller’s. _ 

ORDER FORM. 

(By sending order at once on this form 3d. postage 
will be saved.) 

Please forward, post free, addressed as below, one 
copy "Garden Annual” for 1915. for which I enclose 
one shilling (paper edition); two shillings (cloth edition). 


County ..... 

! All orders should be addressed. Manager, 
“ Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
[ London, W.C. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and 
orders will be executed in the order of receipt. 


Terrier's size. 10*- 6d- __ _ 

For large Terrier 12s. 6d. I 

Collie and Retriever s size .. 15s. 6d. ^ 

St. Bernard's size .. 27s. 6d. 

, t . ^ STRONG GARDEN 

BARROWS. 

8trongly made from well- 
seasoned timbers, and light to 
,l lSJpTSS>''P | ’ handle With wooden wheels, 
painted, 12 in. Bides, pri<-e, 
^ VI , 7 / 16s. 6<1. Shifting top, 7s. 6<l. 

extra. 

ROOFING FELT. 

Patent Asphalte Roofing Felt 
Roll, 25 yds. long hy 32 ins. wide 
A—3s. per roll, 6 for 17s. 9iL,12 jjwjffiM 

3 d. per roll, 6 for 25e., 12 

for 49s. 




Poultry Pen, 

5ft. x 3ft. 6in. Cash Price, 17/- 




Foster Mothers, 26 “ 


Chicken Coops, 4/• 
Runs, 26 


Estimates for E«ery Oeesrlotlon of Horticultural, AKrloultural, or EthAitlon Wood and Iron Buildings. 
Estimates to ry Heating Apparatus, Poultry Applianoee, etc., etc., Free. 

... /NAADCP I +H 761, OLD KENT ROAD, 
W. COOPeRj 1 Q-> LONDON, S.E. 

BUSINESS HOURS FROM 9 A M TO 6 F.M. SATURDAYS INCLUDED. Tmm. from «M tbo BridEMlM. tbs door. 


Printed and Publi 


shed by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 


Digitized fr, 


Gougle 


the Office. 63. Lincolns Inn Fields, London. W.C. January 2. 1915. Telephone: Holbom 731. 
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Office: 
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Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 


5. 63. Lincol 


London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 

MOW IS THE TIME to place orders which 

will keep employed those who have not joined the 
Colours, and will preserve the places of those who have. We 
havo no male labour left in our nurseries between the ages 
of 19 and 30 and unmarried, but wo wish to keop the re¬ 
mainder of our large staff in full employment. Will you 
help us / Moderate prices quoted on demand. Kindly send 
your ORDERS for border plants—KETAVAY & SON (Retail 
Plant Dept.), Langport, Somerset, and thus 

pARR’S SEED GUIDE now ready, free. — 

gUPPORT HOME INDUSTRY 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds of finest Selected Strains 
and Tested Growth at moderate prices.—BARR & SONS, 
King Street. Cerent Garden, London. 

f)NE GRAND PRIZE, 4 Gold Medals, 5 

Silver-Gilt Medals, 2 Silver Medals awarded at leading 

190 000 FREE copies dobbie’s 

for Hardy Plants and Gladioli. 

^ Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 208 pages, over 200 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DORBIE k CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H.M. The King, Edinburgh. 

-prow IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

T* Lovely Pivonies and Delphiniums. A standard of per¬ 
fection and beauty never before attained. The delicate 

TJOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

native of Siberia, and superior to all others.— DOBBIE 
k CO.. I toy a 1 Florists, Edinburgh. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

“■ Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallnternat. Exhib., 

outstanding pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
com bine to gladden the eyes of every lover of Nature. Choice 
named Pteonies, Collection A, 15s. doz.; choice named 
Pteonies, Collection B, 21s. doz.; choice named Delphiniums, 
Collection B. 15s. doz.; choice named Delphiniums, Collec¬ 
tion O. 2ls. doz —KELWAY k SON (Retail Plant Dept.), 
Langport, Somerset. 

terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates. —Morrisburne, Woking. 

WEBBS’ GARDEN CATALOGUE for 1915 

"^yELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

particulars of the newest, and best varieties of Vegetables 
and Flowers, Potatoes; also Lawn Seeds. Fertilisers, etc. 

&c., and the new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue- Post free on application. Wells' Book, "Tho 
Culture of the Chrysanthemum,’’ post free, Is. Gd. — 

WEBBS’ GARDEN CATALOGUE for 1915. 

’ * — All who havo gardens should obtain a copy.— 

EDWARD WEBB k SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., 
The King's Seedsmen, Stourbridge. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

" * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Rases, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
-KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 



TRISES for border or Iris garden or watcr- 

“L side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CO., Colchester. 

Uit. rti tj 1 U AL r LOWERING CARNATIONS— 191 0 

L Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUYS, F.RH.8., Guernsey. 

QURPLUS PLANTS. — STREPTOCARPUS, 

^ Veitch’s hybrids. 12, Is. 6d. ; Primula oboonica gigantea, 
12 grand plants, Is. 3d.; 12 Heliotrope Lord Roberts, Is. 3d.: 
Authericum variegata, a lovely plant, 12, Is. 6d. all post 

fjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 600 

LI up-to-date vars., purchaser's selection, from Id. each. 
Dahlia pot roots, 350 vars.; Sweet Peas, 60 vara. Catalogues 
free.- H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 

free. -HEAD GARDENER, 40. Warwick-read, Banbury. 

T)T ITERS’! r<4 /VVil/l TTvonintkot in/I i„ e,i . 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 

Cur new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 

l/L/U Bjdl( >y no. acintnsj, 1UU, is. txl. ; 

Ll 500, 6a.; 1,000,10s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. Double 
white Primroses, 12, Is. 3d. ; double nmuve, 6, Is., post free. 

—" KATE," Harley Park. Calkin, Ireland. 

i-'ue l .1 W ( o|,K \ SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth - 

LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from tho jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. Price 2s. 6d. net. ; by 

nnaf O k CL-1 _ PlTRl jyHFl? A*l T inonln’o 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDENS 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by i>ost, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. Ix>ndon. W.C. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

IKJ 81 -, — X ULLlorlLK, 0O # ljlDCOHl S 11)11 X IGlClS, 

London, W.C. 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Roso Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Ivtreh. — W. WALTERS 
k CO., Morland-road. Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free 
on application. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

L dens, Troe Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers. Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 

T OVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

-*-l “Publishers'Circular." Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Writa for specimen copy to "Publisnors' 
Circular." Adam-street. Adelphi, London. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

■ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

LI CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half- 
prices. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought — W. & G. FOYLE, 121, Charing Cross-road, London. 

Flowekino and Fine-Leax kd Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all tho best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12'-; post free, 

12 6 -PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln’s [nn Fields. Txmdon.W.C. 

TARGE QUANTITY of Railway Truck 

LI TARPAULINS.—Fitted with lashes; very little used, 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 ft., 35s. each. 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be sent 

ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

ZY Gazette" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
hare a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, “Fishing 
Gazette, " 19, Adam-street, Strand. London. 

on approval.—H. J. GASSON. Government Contractor, Bye. 

T'HE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

L increase. AH gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 

TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

H Potting Sheds. Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mesa Rooms, Children's Flay Rooms, &e. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON k PAUL. Ltd.. 
Norwich. 

Compound, the gardener s favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotinelusecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug! 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 

PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

■Ll Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. Medals a warded 
1865, 1881, 189 q.—J. AIT WOOD, Stourbridge, 

Fruits it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nuraeiyman or seedsman for 
my small pink List. — G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
23), Borough High-street, London, 8.$. 


ROW NOW UNDER GLASS. — Sutton’s 

^ Champion Scarlet Horn Carrot. Flesh deep red, tender, 
and delicate in flavour. Per packet, I/-, post free. Mr. A. 
Wood, Tho Gardens, Harestone, writes "Champion Horn 
is an ideal Carrot, with most tender tlesh. Tho tops are so 
small that, the roots can be grown dose together^_ • 

CjUTTON & SONS,”The Kings Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 

RATH'S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

~ trated catalogue of (Choice Vegetable and Flower 8eeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application -(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 

1 fin OOfT pyr ami d apple-trees^ 

LOV/j \J\J\J Cox’s Orange, AUington, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Peanuain, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Janies Grieve, Ben’s Red, Lane’s Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE.t s< )NS, Clitl’e, Rochest er. 

A MATE UR'S BUNDLE of fruit-trees. 

—Apples, Pears, and Plums, 1 and 2 years old, 25 trees, 
mixed, properly labelled and packed, for 10s. 6d. Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Raspberries. Catalogue free.—W. 
HO RNE & SONS, Cliffe, Roc hester. K ent. _ • 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. — Plants in 

L 5-in. pots, for winter flowering, 8s. doz., carr. fd. Cut¬ 
tings, Is. 6d. doz., post free. Best varieties.—G. S. EVANS, 
F.K -H.S. . Carn ation Specialist, Bexley Heath. _ 

(SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

Season. List free.— T. KIMF,. Mareham -le-Fen. 


GJ.ENTIANA VERNA, first-class clumps, 

^ 5s. free; 6 Dryaa octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunds regalis, 
3s. 6 d.— P. B. O’KKL LY, Nurseries, Ballyvaugham , Co. C lare. 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

tion, Deeoratives, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free.—WILLI AMS, Sidney House. Park Road, Leyton. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES. —50 strong 

L plants, 3«. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNE8, F.R.H.8., Boofton, Worksop. _ 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden." 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 

YORK STONeTaVING for Garden Paths 

L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. - GEO. VINT 
& BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

W U. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portablo 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

PLOWER POTS.—108±in., 107in., 206in., 

L 40 4Jin., 60 3J in., 30 3 in., 15 21 in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable), 7s. 6d. Illustrated List free.-THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potterios, Brierley Hill. 

WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

-£j- mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seodsmen wo will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON k SONS. Ltd- Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 

POULTRY AND KENNEL APPLIANCES 

L of every description. Write for latest Catalogue, free 
on application.—BOU LTON k PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

TfEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

■4L ing your Boots with Price’s Gishurstino, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins. Id., Gd., and Is. each. Wholesale 
-PRICE S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 

n REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING — 

V-T •'Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. " Plastine,’’supersedes Putty, 16a. per cvt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works. 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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A on stonier 

writes: - 
"Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience o f 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 


1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas Dwarf and Tall Deans. Onion. Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
H. Sprouts, Cabbage. Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato " Arran Chief ” and packet of 
Iaghton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All lor 
5 carriage paid. 


LATEST 


As wc have to print a large edition of Gardening Illvs- 
tRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after tirst post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipesoiul 
Fittings Frte. 


QEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

O ra n offer Seeds at prices considerably below- present 
values, especially In Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for m.v 


Ltd. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDCE. 


M ajesty' 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow 

THE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased l 
“*■ and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,—“to w 
give rather than to get all that is possible,” combined with efficient l[ 
service has built the World s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business JK 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of 182 aM 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Success J ft 
in the garden. Mailed free. Write for it today,—“Lest you forget.” gm 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, M 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


January 9 . 1915 


SANKEYS^POTS 

^'Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

Slate quantity ol each *lle required and have * carnage paid 1 
quotation (" carriage" frequently amount* to half value ol 
Rood*), or write for Price List. free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all descriptions. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY' A SON f LTP. 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULB8, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE ! 
PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Salesrooms. 

67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O'CLOCK, at 

PROTHEROE&MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Commissions ezvcuUd. fatal ot/ufs/ree. 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 

And send your name and address on a postcard for my new 
Seed. Plant, Shrub, and Rose Catalogues. All 

sent free. My prices are with the times, and bo you will say. 
10s. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s., and your PotatooB for nothing. 
Don't miss sending. 

a F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 
seed Crower, 37, HADLEICH, SUFFOLK. 

DflGC TDCCO standards, Bush, 

nllUL I liLLU. and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Qrowor, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 

SEEDS & PLANTS. 

My up-to-date List describing 33 named varie¬ 
ties, with cultural hints and eight illustrations 
in natural colours, free to all on application. 
Best value for money. 

J. HARVEY, F.R.H.S-i The French Garden, 

_E V ESHAM._ 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JANUARY. 

January 7.—Manchester and North of England Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

„ 21.—Manchester and North of England Horti¬ 

cultural Society. 

FEBRUARY. 

Fehmary L—N.C.8. Annual Moot ing. 

,, 4.—Manchester and North of England Horti¬ 

cultural Society. 

„ IS.—Manchester and North of England Horti¬ 

cultural 8ociuty. 

MARCH. 

March 4.— Manchester and North of England Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 18.—Manchester and North of England Horticultural 

.Society. 

APRIL. 

April 1.—Manchester and North of England Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 15.—Manchester and North of England Horticultural 

Society. 

,, 29.—Manchester and North of England Horticultural 
Society. 

MAY. 

May 13.—Manchester and North of England Horticultural 
Society, and Annual Meeting. 

JUNE. 

June 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Roso Show 
(provisional). 

JULY. 

July 13.—National Sweet Pea Society. 

,, 20.—Southampton Horticultural Society, Sweet Teas, 
etc. (2 days) (provisional). 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

OCTOBER. 

Octolior 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society's Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 8.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

We shall be (/lad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies icill kindly send the dates of 

their various shotes to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. (id, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Catalogue ana oaruen ouiue, u 




A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts : English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. tid. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native anti foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times.— PUBLISHER,63. Lincoln’slnn Fi elds. I/ondon,W.C, 

n REMATIONat GOLDER’S green, n. w. , 

L/ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. I*«*s costly than 
burial Descriptive booklet free on application to— U>N DON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
" C’rem^toriMtn, Iyondon." Telephone, J9U7 Gerard. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 
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Lines. Seed Potatoes 


I ofler 10 tons of "ARRAN CHIEF." tbo 
now Maincrop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

600 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE borne- 
grown SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express, May Queens. Duko Yorks, 
Myatts, Eclipse. Puritans, etc. 

Cash or easy payment terms arranged. 


Lighton s New Maincrop 
TOMATO 


Short-jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


SEED 

Gd., 1 - and 2 0 
packet. 
PLANTS (In 
Spring), 

13 dozen. 
Carriage paid. 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 


5/.) SEEDS S SEED 
Jy PDTATOES. 




Lighton’s CarcJass Gooseberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, write: ‘To the 100 
ions of your ‘ Carebiss Berries just received. I must say 
they are the best Berries that ever came into nur works." 

2-year trees, 4 6 dozen; 30 - 100, free. 


30,000 APPLE TREES, 


Half-standards. Write for Special Offer. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, 
Lines. Seed Potatoes, Rock and Hardy 
Plants. Fruit Trees, etc.. With free trial packets 
of new varieties seed*, also "How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas,” free. 


Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r h s., 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


IVAPORITE NSECTS IN THE SOIL | 

or an Seedsmen 

bTRAwsoN Chemical C° l T » 79 Queen Victoria st lon don 
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SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heat Inc Apparatus 


Everyone who is Interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. VYe are 

makers of the famous 

“HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall I heat my Greenhouse?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON., 



— DIPLOMA * MEOAl at tup « 

. -OKT'CULTURAL «.Hi > !y io »°V< t 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

I Scientifically end Chemically Prepared. 

I In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use lib. to square yard). 

I A Beautiful Free Booklet, riving full particulars 
I and testimonials, also valuable (ultural instructions 
I for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on re- 
I ceiptof postcard, frenutnernlv in our mark'd hags. 

Sold In bags, ajlbs., 2 3; 561bs. 3 B; cwt.. 6/-: 

I 5cwt.. 28.9 ; lOcwt.. 85/-; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

I Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE. LONDON, 
i Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime,* 21- 

lel bag carr. pakl 25 miles, or I/O carr. forward. 


FAMED THE WORLD OVER. 

'SCOTCH 
TWEED 



Tft TROUSE RS, 

JL fWilK3 Pockets.wfll madf.Pfrfecl 
J Riling and nclfd for Ihcir hard 
wearing qualifies Wear like Leather. 

T\ 


T15TIM0NIAIS. | p^VteRHS JramjrTRH0KEY 
• Post Free* 

Also toy Maourtnwnt Ffcrm .Tat*.and FuU tulars 


H^Vj 

r (&tf&652 ArtyUSLOlAsoow: 


f^RCE 


THE SILVER MEDAL 

HOLLOWAY 
BOILER V 

SUPPLIED WITH 
VARIOUS 
ARRANGEMENTS 
OF 3 & Ain PIPES 



HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 


G ardening illustrated is abtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will beglad to be advised at63,Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addrossod — 
Manager. Gardexino Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s'Inn 
Fields. London. W.C. _ __ 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS-In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
Knglish. By Win. »I Her. 12s ; post free. 12s. 6J. “A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Timex. —PUBLl.SIIKR.63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London,W.C. 


rPHE APPLE in* ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookory- Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
IT Bl.TSI I Kit. 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


Whon writing Oardonlng firms ploaso mention 

gardening illustrated. 


Digitized by 


Gck gle 


Books by W. Robinson. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now in its Twelfth Edition. Size, medium 
octavo. Cloth gilt. 932 pages, with compre¬ 
hensive index. Hundreds of wood-cut illustra¬ 
tions. Acknowledged to be the most complete 
work published. Design and arrangement shown 
by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain 
and Ireland, followed by a description of the 
plants, shrubs, and trees for the open-air garden 
and their culture. Price 15s. net. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL, or the 
Cemeteries of the Future. 

By W. Robinson, F.L.S. Third Edition, with 
numerous illustrations, mostly woodcuts. The 
- work advocates cremation and urn burial, and 
shows how cemeteries may be made beautiful, 
permanent, unpolluted, and inviolate: with free 
and simple burial for the poor. Reduced price, 
3s. 6d. net. Bound in vellum, 5s. net. London : 
Mr. John Murray. Publisher, or from the Author, 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS— 
Rock, Wall, and Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. 

Fourth Edition, revised, with many wood-cut 
illustrations in the text and five full-page plates. 
Good index- Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is written to dispel a general but 
erroneous idea that the plants of Alpine regions 
cannot be grown in gardens. 

GRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ 
Work round an Old Manor House. 

Being an abstract from the Tree and Garden Book 
of Gravetye Manor, Sussex, kept by the owner, 
William Robinson, Author of “ The English 
Flower Garden.” Printed on the finest English 
hand-made paper, at the University Pi ess. 
Oxford, with fine wood engravings, collotype, 
and etching. Size. Imperial 4to. Bound in 
vellum, price Three Guineas net. 

In paper covers (for own binding). Two and 
a-half Guineas. 

The Edition is limited in number, and will 
not be reprinted. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, Home 
Woods and Home Landscape. 

Illustrated with^ eight fine engravings on wood. 
Demy octavo, 7s*. 6d. net. 


London: 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 


BEAUTIFUL 

COLOURED PLATES Of FLOWERS 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

Size 12 inche3 by 9J inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
* Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1 6 ; 

25 for 3 -; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10 - 

All post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate , post free , 3d. 

Address: MANAGER, 

63,Lincoln’s Inn Fields,London, W.C. 


Your Seeds 

Need NOT cost you more. 

If you are wise, and buy 

Bees’ GUARANTESTED SEEDS 

They will actually 

Cost less than in 1914. 

Is it possible ? 

Yes. It is more lhan possible, it is absolute 
fact. The price of Bees’ seed, especially of 
garden Peas, has actually been reduced in 
spite of the war. 

And you have the additional satisfaction, if 
you buy from Bees, of knowing that the seed is 

BRITISH, COLONIAL, 
FRENCH or AMERICAN. 

You arc given this assurance in a special 
message from the “ Manager Bee. ’ 

As to the Quality, you simply cannot get 
better seed. Bees Ltd. make no claim that 
their seed is " the best ” in the sense that all 
other seed is inferior. But they do affirm lhat 
it is equal to the best in the land. More lhan 
that no one can hope for. And this assurance 
is given under a cash warranty or guarantee. 
You are invited to test Bees’ Seeds, and if | 
they should not prove satisfactory Bees Ltd. 
guarantee to return your cash in full. 

Test one of these Sweet Pea Collections on 
these terms. 

7214. Bees “ Mersey ” Collection 
of Sweet Peas, Is. 6d. 

12 Up-to-date vars., 10 seeds of each. 


7226. 

Afterglow, violet-blue 

Id. 

4 

3d. 

20 

7251. 

Dobbic's Cream, primrose 

■5 

25 

7261. 

Sunproof Crimson. 

5 

25 

7266. 

Prince Georse, lilac-rose 

3 

15 

7272. 

Mrs. Hcslincton, lavender 

5 

25 

7-2 3l! 

Kinf? Manoel, maroon 

3 

15 

7302. 

Thos. Stevenson, orange 

5 

25 

7311. 

Elfrida Pearson, pale pink 

5 

25 

7312. 

Hercules, deep pink. 

5 

25 

7318. 

Barbara, salmon . 

4 

20 

7337. 

America Spencer, red and wbito 

5 

25 

7343. 

Kiner White, grand. 

3 

15 


FOR SMALLER GARDENS. 

7215. Bees’ “Liverpool” Collection, 6d. 

10 seeds each in separate packets. 


7263. Maud Holmes, crimson .. ..5 25 
7295. Queen of Norway, mauve •• f -f 

7303. Edna Unwin, orunge .. .. 5 25 

7313. Countess Spencer, pink .. .. lo 50 

7321. Earl Spencer, salmon .. .. 5 z5 

7341. Etta Dyke, pure white .. ..10 «.u 

FOR LARGER GARDENS. 

7216. Bees’ “Lancashire” Collection. 

This contains the 18 varieties enumerated above in 
the "Mersey” and " Liverpool ” Collections, 10 seeds 
of each, and is first-rate value at 

2 - Two Shillings. 2- 
Any variety can be had separately in Id. or 3d 
packets containing the quantity of seeds noted along¬ 
side the description. 

Mixed Sweet Peas. 

7373. Bees’ Fairy or Spencer Mixture, 

9d. oz.; 100 seeds, 3d.; 20 seeds, Id. 

7377. Grandiflora Xd.. 3d. oz.; GO seeds, Id. 
7379. Cupid S. Peas Xd„ 3d. i oz.,; 50 seeds, Id. 

Send your order Now. Add Id. for post¬ 
age on orders under 2/6 value, and ask for 
Catalogue. It contains Natural Colour illustra¬ 
tions of S. Peas and other flowers. Altogether 
there are 12 pages of colour. Order or write 
to-day. NOW. 

“ Lest you Forget.” 



175b, Mill Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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TOOGOODS 

GUARANTEED 

CARDEN SEEDS. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 

•Southampton• 




LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 


EAT INC 
APPARATUS AS F«J»I 


ROSES 
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IF YOU WANT 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

Ho one will serve you better. 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 

Each packet in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.—12 Best Qrandiflora Varieties 1 - 

No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varioties.2- 

No. 3.-12 Best Waved Varioties... 2 6 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No. 4.—12 Newer Waved Varioties ... 4- 
The number of seeds is Btatcd after each name. 
Agricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush 3d. 
Barbara (15). a l>eautiful salmon-orange self 6d. 

Cerise Spencer (15). large waved cerise, nearly 

sunproof. 3d. 

Edith Taylor (15). very distinct rosy cerise .. 3d. 
Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (new), 

large ]>ale pink on cream. 6d. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

King Manocl (25), large rich deep maroon . 3d. 
King White (15), the largest and best white self 3d. 
Lilian (15), largo pale pink, Hushed buff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), fin© medium blue, slight 

Hush of j ink . Cd. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10), (kf.w), large 
glowing orange salmon self, strong grower, four 

flowers on a Btem, and sunproof.1 • 

Scarlot Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self.3d. 

Special Prico for the 3 Waved Collodions, 7 6 
Or tho whole 4 Collections. 8 • 


To read our New Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED GUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1915. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this frafrer. 

\ A FIDLER & SONS 

ANyJ/ (Established 1856), 

\j READING. 


Get this absolutely 


FREE GUIDE 


to Garden Wisdom and 
Guaranteed Garden Seeds. 


164 large pages of accurate photographs and 
indispensable information. We have tried hard 
to make this Free Guide interesting and beau¬ 
tiful. It is quite the best we ever issued, and 
full of advantage for YOU. 

Besides that. EVERY packet of Seeds ordered 
thence MUST grow for YOU and please you or 
you will get it REPLACED FREELY. Cost 
less to buy, too. 

Postcard of application will do; and there's 
no obligation to buy anything. Address us 
porsonaUy: 

TOOGOOD & SONS 

Snedsmon to H M. The King, 

.SOUTHAMPTON, Eat. 1815. 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List, with Cultural Instructions, 

Post Free on application. 


ARTIXDALE’S 

RENOWNED HARDY PLANTS. 

Medallists at all Prlnolpal Exhibitions. 

12 lively H.P. Roses, 5s. (0. 2s. Gd ); 12 exquisite T. or 

11 T. Roses. 7s 6d. (6.3s. 9d.); 12 beautiful Phlox. 3s. 6d ; 12 
Flag Iris, 3s. 6d.; 12 noble Delphiniums. 5s.; 12 Canterbury 
Bell*, tine plants, Is 3d ; 12 clumps Myosolis Victoria, Is. 6d ; 

12 Sweet William Pink Beauty, Is. 3d.: 12 Polyanthus, ex. 
good, Is 3d.: 12 coloured Primroses, Is. 6d ; 100 Wallflower*, 
extra tine (Vulcan, yellow or mixed), 5s.: 50 for 2s. 61.; 12 
perennials, all different, 3s. 6.1. ; 12 Primula oboonica 
gigantea, our unbeaten strain, in pots, 2s. 6d. ; from boxes, 
ready for pots. Is. 6d. Cash with order. Bound to give 
satisfaction. State nearest station. 

Wm. ARTINDALE & SON, 

NETHER CREEN NURSERIES, TOM LANE. SHEFFIELD. 


LOOK OUT 


Merryweather's Roses 


are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

They are cheap; they are true to name; ih > 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and be disappointed. 

Planters of Fruit Trocs DON’T fail to Plant 


And write for new Seed Catalogue, ready second wcok 
in January- Over 3.000 varioties of Flowor Seeds 
enumerated, including many valuable Novelties. 
Sweet Peas, this season's introductions in raiser's sealed 
packet, the best of last year's novelties and standard Tario- 
ties. ut Popular Prices. Many new and beautiful 
Antirrhinums. Godctias. Clarklas, Pcntstc- 
mons. New Beauty Stocks, etc., also several 
Hardy Plant Seeds never before offered. Vege¬ 
table Seeds, popular v&rietios in specially selected 
strains, tested for germination, at price* that defy 
competition. Seeds wanted fur immediate sow¬ 
ing supplied at once. Bee last year's Catalogue. 

The German supply being cut off, many seeds arc scarce 
and dear, but wc offer all at last soason's prices. 


Bramlcy’s Seedling 


The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 
FRUIT TREES of all kinds to select from. 

A grand stock of Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Harbae 30 U 3 Plants In great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16, full of interesting informa¬ 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

SOUTHWELL. NOTTS. 


COOLINGS SOMERSETSHIRE SEEDS 

And Selected Seed Potatoes. 

RELIABLE AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


NEW CATALOGUE, which also contains a lint of choice 
Gladiolu*, Lilltuna, and other root* for snring planting, 
forwarded ou receipt ota Post Card. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS. BATH. 

Established upu'ards of Half a Century. 


THOMPSON &. MORGAN, 

Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


THE 3T0URBRIDCE HEATINC 
I APPARATUS 

FOR G REKNHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &u. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
' great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Trice List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE 


For Building Into Wall of Creenhouses, &c. 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of Pipes. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Write for Illustrated List, Series L. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Tho Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” arc now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 


AYE ARE OCCASIONALLY ASKED if it is safe to 
order and prepay for goods before delivery from advertisers. 
Believing that all the advertisers in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated aro trustworthy people, we ask our readers to order 
whatever goods they require from our columns, mentioning 
GaudeNINO Illustrated when they order. If they will do 
this we will ourselves guarantee the order being tilled or 
tho money returned. We have to stipulate that proof shall 
be given that our paper was clearly mentioned when order¬ 
ing, and that, in the event of non-delivery, we are advised 
witbkrfesrteen^lays oMhe order being giveu. 


■DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

J-U training Rosos; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than Iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 24 in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 24<L; 31 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free 
-H. J GASSON. Garden Net Work*. Rye. 

TDEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
■Lu dknino Illustrated when answering advertisement*. 
Business firms ore always pleased to bear from our readers. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.— Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, &c., or direct by post from the MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


The latest day for rocolvlnB Advertisements 


is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Original from 
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Aloysiacitriodora in Scot¬ 
land .IS 

Apple Galloway Pippin.. 23 
Begonia Gloiro de Lor- 
rair.e from leaves, in¬ 
creasing .20 

"Borders, worn-out .. 22 
Bourbon Rose Mme. Isaac 

Pereire.24 

Brugniansias, growing .. 31 
Bulb forcing .. 19 

Bulbs, purchasing and 
planting, very late .. 22 
Camellias in the open .. 18 
Carnation Una Wallace.. 20 
Celastru* orticulatus in 

Scotland.17 

Centro pogon Lucy an us . 17 


Cherry Early Rivers as a 

cordon.27 

Chrysanthemum, early- 
flowering, Provence .. 27 
Chrysanthemum Godfrey’s 
Perfection .. 17 

Chrysanthemum Lady¬ 
smith .27 

Chrysanthemum Niveus 
for late blooming .. 17 
Chrysanthemum I’ockett’s 

Crimson.27 

Chrysanthemum Queen 

Mary .27 

Chrysanthemum, single, 
Molly Godfrey .. .. 27 

Chrysanthemums, early 
blooming.27 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Chrysanthemums : the 

novelties.26 

Colchicum Deeaisnei in 
bloom in December .. 17 
Cold frame in winter, lho 21 
Cotoneaster horizontal!#. 18 
Daphne indica .. ..20 

Erica molanthera.. .. 17 

Euphorbia jacquiniiudora 19 
Euphorbia pulcherriuia 

rosea .18 

Fruit-trees, manuring .. 27 
Garden food .. 22 

Gaultheria nummularl- 

oideB .17 

Oilia coronopifolia .. 17 
Girasole, the white .. 29 
Gladiolus The Bride .. 20 


Green Briars for tho 
house, the .. .. 17 

Hairbell, Tufted .. 

Hemp, African, the 
Hibbertia dentala 
Ivy on trees .. .. 

Lawn, top-dressing a .. ,31 

Lawn, worms in .. .. 

Luculia gratissima .. 18 
Lupinus argenteus .. 18 

Maiden-hair tree .. .. 23 

Neglected plant s .. .. 20 

Onion-seeds, sowing, nn ler 

glass .31 

Palm, Rickly .. ..31 

Peach border, soil for .. 
Peaches, largo .. .. 22 

Tear Achan .. .. 31 


Pears for street hawkers 2*2 

Pears, pood.22 

Pears, stewing .. .. 22 

Persimmon, the .. ..18 

Pinks.22 

Planting bare places under 

treo3 .23 

Plants, Btock, of hardy 
Chrysanthemums .. 27 

Primulas, Chinese .. 20 

Rhododendron campylo - 

carpum .19 

Rhododendrons, cutting 

down .31 

RhusCotinus .. ..17 

Rose Captain Hay¬ 
ward .24 

Rose, Christmas, tho .. 18 


Rose Hugh Dickson .. 17 
Rose Lady Hillingdon .. 24 
Roae Parfutu de l'Hny .. 24 
Seakale, furcing, in the 

open air.29 

Sodums, trial of .. .. 31 

Spinua Aitchisonl .. 17 

Stonecrops .23 

Sweet Brior Janet's 

Pride .24 

Tomato Buck's Troseo .. 23 
Trees, hybrid .. .. 17 

Trenching.23 

Vine, Japanese, the .. 21 
Watercress in a gar¬ 
den.31 

Week’s work, the.. .. 23 

Wistaria multijuga alia 23 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Hybrid trees. — The idea that hybrids 
are likely to be more vigorous than the 
wild trees proved by thousands of years 
of use and beauty is almost puerile. And 
where is the good of it with a spleudid 
tree flora ready?—W. R. 

The Green Briars (8mllax) for the house. 
—These are slow in coming into light use 
in gardens. Some trailing bits brought in 
are graceful around dishes of fruit. The 
leaves are singularly beautiful in form. I 
grow them on a pergola and also running 
over a Holly bush, and they are quite 
hardy and good in effect in winter.—TV. 

Rose Hugh Dickson.— This fine, sweetly- 
scented Rose, raised fully ten years ago, 
is still in high favour. Hugh Dickson is 
frequently met with at shows, and many 
excellent blooms are shown. As a garden 
Rose it does w'elLin the north, and as late 
as the second week in December was in 
bloom in some south of Scotland gardens. 
—S. A. 

Centropogon Lucyanus. — As a winter 
bloomer for the intermediate-house this 
has much to commend it, for the blossoms 
are not only bright and showy, but a 
succession of them is kept up from the 
autumn till spring is well advanced. It is 
usually grown as a pot plant, but I have 
also seen it in suspended baskets, and in 
this way the long flexible shoots, weighed 
down by the clusters of flowers at then- 
extremities, had a very pretty effect.—P. 

Rhus Cotinus. — Your reply to TV. G. 
Rogers, on page S32, is worth noting by 
those intending planting Rhus Cotinus, the 
Smoke ISush. As you say, “As a rule, 
plants growing in rather light and warm 
soil give the best results.” I have studied 
thfs question on account of its failure to 
produce the fluffy heads which are the 
special charm of the bush, and I believe 
that a cold, stiff soil and an exposed posi¬ 
tion operate greatly against their produc¬ 
tion, A number of instances of this have 
come under my observation.—Ess. 

Chrysanthemum Godfrey’s Perfection.— 
It is to be regretted that Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums are at present under a 
cloud, for there are now many fine sorts. 
One of the best which I have grown is 
Godfrey’s Perfection. It is pure white in 
colour, and for neatness and good habit I 
have never seen it surpassed in its par¬ 
ticular set. It begins to bloom in the be¬ 
ginning of December, and remains effec¬ 
tive and in good condition till after Christ¬ 


mas. Godfrey’s Perfection is altogether 
an improvement upon Mrs. Cartaret, which 
I used to think'could not be beaten among 
the Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums.— 
Kirk. 

Gaultheria nummularloides. — A very 
beautiful rock trailer whose distinct habit 
should commend it to all. The plant is 
made up of twiggy branches brownish in 
colour and densely furnished with 
brownisli hairs upon wiiieh the heart- 
shaped leaves, green above and silvery 
beneath, of half-an-ineli across, are alter¬ 
nately disposed, and from whose axils the 
inconspicuous, rarely-seen flow f ers depend 
and appear on the undersides of the steins. 
It loves peaty soil and a cool root-run. 
The plant is by no means common.—E. J. 

Colchicum Deeaisnei in bloom in Decem¬ 
ber. — This has been in bloom during 
December in the open. It is a useful 
species which came from the Orient in 
1S92, and, although in commerce, is still 
not too widely know’ll. It has large, rosy- 
purple flow’ers with rounded segments each 
about 2 inches long and a longer tube. The 
leaves, wiiieh appear in spring, are each 
about C inches or 8 inches long by about 
inches broad. It should have a sunny. 
w r ell-drained place and a soil wiiieh is not 
too stiff.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Gllla coronopifolia. — In Gardening 
Illustrated of December 19th, page 811, 
E. C. Buxton records his failure with this, 
which, he says, he raises from seed sow r n 
in October and plants out from pots in 
April. From personal exjxuienee I should 
say that, even in Wales. October is much 
too late to sow*. I w r ould suggest August 
as a more suitable date. Mr. A. Torter, 
Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian, grows this 
plant well. He sow’s about the date I 
have indicated, pricking off the seedlings 
into boxes in which they are wintered and 
from which they are carefully planted out 
in April. They receive no special culture. 
—Albion. 

Chrysanthemum Niveus for late bloom¬ 
ing. —Mr. James Henderson, gardener to 
Mr. James TVyllie, Elmbank, Dumfries, at 
a meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Gardeners’ Association on December 19th 
exhibited several plants of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Niveus to show the advantage of 
pinching back for the supply of late bloom. 
A fine specimen grow’n in the normal way 
was full of flowers just about past their 
best. Another specimen showed blooms on 
a plant which had been pinched back on 
September 1st. These flowers were just 
approaching their best. 4 third specimen 


had its blooms a little later, on a plant 
pinched back at a Inter period, and another 
showed a plant wiiieh should be in bloom 
in February. The object-lesson w r as a 
good one, indicating how the flowering 
season may be prolonged—S. A. 

8plraea Aitchisonl. — When well estab¬ 
lished tins is very handsome, hut it is dis¬ 
appointing in its early career in the gar¬ 
den. The foliage is very handsome, it is 
true, resembling that of a Mountain Ash, 
hut it is when it blooms that the beauty of 
its plumes of white flowers appears to give 
the finishing touch to the plant. Growing 
as it does to, in some cases, 9 feet high, a 
large plant looks exceedingly w’ell when 
in bloom. With me it w’as some years 
lie fore it bloomed, and even then it 
(lowered but sparsely. Lately, however, 
it has afforded quite a satisfactory crop 
of blossom. Last summer and autumn it 
was full of bloom, and a large bush was 
highly ornamental during June and July. 
-S. A. 

Erica molanthera. — This is oue of the 

winter-flowering Heaths, but the blooms 
are not sufficiently showy for it to be culti¬ 
vated to any great extent. Still, a few 
specimens in a greenhouse are very pretty 
at this time of the year or a little later, as 
its season of blooming varies somew-hat ac¬ 
cording to the temperature of the struc¬ 
ture in which it is growing. It is a free, 
but densely twiggy bush, wiiieh is, when 
at its host, so thickly laden with kloom 
that little Is to be seen except the tiny 
pink blossoms with their conspicuous black 
anthers. The flowers are also slightly, but 
agreeably scented. It gives but little 
trouble at any time, and when in good con¬ 
dition will grow and flower well for years 
without being repotted. 

Cel&strus artlculatus In Scotland.—I am 
glad to observe that this is at length 
coming into its own, and that its attrac¬ 
tions were recognised by an Aw r ard of 
merit at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on December 15th. I have 
grown it here for close on ten years. It 
seems to take a little time to reach a 
flow’ering size, but since it has attained to 
that it rarely fails to fruit wdth me. I 
think It likes a sunny position, as there it 
fruits well on a sunny wall, sheltered from 
the*east winds, and facing almost south¬ 
west. The bright fruits with their yellow* 
arils and crimson berries are over as this 
is written (December 20tli), but they were 
bright and cheerful-looking for several 
weeks. Those who see the fruits before 
the arils open will be disappointed, but 
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when they expand and reveal the yellow 
of their inner surfaces and the crimson of 
the berries in the centre the pleasure will 
be sufficient to repay the waiting.—S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

The Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki).—I 
w’as much interested in leading “ E. J.’s ” 
note, December 19th, p. 812, on the large 
variety of Persimmon which was in fruit 
in a greenhouse at Kew. I find the tree 
quite hardy here against a south wall, 
where it fruits regularly. I train it in 
somewhat fan shape, but scarcely prune 
it. It is handsome both in foliage and 
fruit, which does not ripen until long after 
the leaves have dropped. The fruit has 
the flavour of mustard, and although 
somewhat peculiar, is a welcome addition 
to a winter dessert. The tree is worthy 
of culture; at least, in the warmer parts 
of the country, and would be a striking 
ornament to any garden.— I. Lyde Hunt, 
Southfield Road, Paignton, Devon. 

Camellias In the open (p. 780).—It may 
interest the writer and readers in general 
to know there are some bushes growing 
out-of-doors in a garden in this North 
London district (Highgate). True, they 
receive a certain amount of protection, 
for they are planted among large Rhodo¬ 
dendron bushes, a position they evidently 
appreciate by growing and flowering so 
well, the aspect being w'est. Remember¬ 
ing the bracing air of this district and the 
poor clayey sub-soil so w T ell knowm around 
London, the above success seems all the 
more w'orthy of record. The best lot of 
open-air Camellia plants I have seen is to 
be found in the pleasure-grounds at St. 
Leonard’s Hill, near Windsor, where they 
do well, the soil being good and deep. —C. 
Turner. 

Hlbbertia dentata. — This has survived 
the neglect which has in these latter days 
overtaken so many New Holland plants. 
This is probably because it is so easily 
grown. It presents none of those difficul¬ 
ties the overcoming of which w’as a genera¬ 
tion ago the recognised test of a good 
gardener, so far ns the cultivation of in¬ 
door flowering plants was concerned. It 
is an evergreen plant with twining, wiry 
stems and oblong leaves of a purplish 
colour. With them as a background the 
bright, but rich yellow flowers, each up¬ 
wards of 2 inches in diameter, are very 
effective. The plant may be grown in a 
compost of equal parts loam and peat with 
sufficient silver sand added to render it 
free and open, and may either be planted 
out and trained up the rafters of the green¬ 
house or kept in a pot with a trellis to 
W'hich the shoots can be tied. 

The Christman Rose.—I live in a cool 
district and am sorry to say I have never 
seen in my garden or that of a neighbour 
a good Christmas Rose that flowers at 
Christmas or before it. and I have spent 
some money in attempting to grow it. It is 
a great pity because, well grown, it is such 
a welcome flower at this time of the year. 
('halk and gravel soils suit it better, but it 
is so essential a plant in mid-winter that it 
would be almost w'orth growing in pots or 
tubs and flowering in cool frames where 
there is difficulty in having it in the open 
air. It is surprising how' well it does in 
some places in the open, but few' places 
have the soil that suits it so far as I can 
see. Wet ground appears to be against it, 
and shade, too, in the south at least, dis¬ 
courages its growth, but I must not say 
more because it has beaten me.—W. R. 

. Luculfa grati8slma.— Though not one of 
the most easily managed plants in cultiva¬ 
tion, the above is certainly one of the 
handsomest and most fragrant of green¬ 
house shrubs. It is, perhaps, cultivated 
with the least trouble, provided at all 


times water is afforded with intelligence 
and forethought when planted out in good 
soil. In a mixture of rough pieces of 
fibrous peat, a third part loam, and plenty 
of silver sand and charcoal or lime rubbish, 
the above plant will grow' vigorously. A 
foot deep of this soil and at least C inches 
of drainage should keep the plant in health 
for a long time. Well-growm plants are 
always a feature, and when these attain a 
large size and are covered with their 
splendid clusters of pink and white flowers 
they are delightful. Much the best re¬ 
sults may be secured by growing the plant 
in a cool greenhouse and, if possible, 
planted out. 

Aloysia cltriodora In Scotland. — W. 

MeGuffog (page 80S) justly remarks, with 
respect to his own district (a very mild 
one), that the sweet-scented Verbena may 
be considered almost hardy, yet that “ it 
is always advisable, when the leaves have 
been frosted, to lift and pot a batch of 
the plants.” This is excellent advice for 
Scottish growers, for, as a general rule, 
it cannot be considered hardy enough to 
withstand our winters. There are some 
mild places in Scotland, how’ever, ospeci- 
ally along the west and some portions of 
the east coast, where a moderate amount 
of shelter will suffice to keep it safe. I 
knew a good plant which grew well and 
flowered annually for a long series of 
years on a south wall in a south of Scot¬ 
land garden (colder, however, than that 
at Dalmae), wdiere Aloysia citriodora was 
only protected by a broad glass coping 
such as is used for fruit-trees in some 
gardens. It was, however, in a warm 
south angle of the wall, and this probably 
helped.—S. Arnott. 

Luplnus argenteu8. —A plant of this of 
considerable size has been flowering at 
Kew against a wall at the Museum end 
of the herbaceous ground for weeks past, 
and was still in bloom a few days ago. I 
saw' the plant referred to at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Chelsea, 1912, and 
if memory serves me aright plants have 
been twice exhibited at Chelsea since, 
though not, I think, in flower. While good 
in colour, and free and profuse in flower¬ 
ing, there is an even greater charm in the 
silvery silkiness of its seven parted leaves, 
a silkiness, too, w’hich is quite alone. The 
habit, too, is very neat, the leaves even 
smaller than those of the w'ell-know'u Tree 
Lupin (L. arboreus), which it resembles 
in stem growth and in other w'ays. 
Whether the new-comer is likely to equal 
the Tree Lupin in freedom of flow’ering re¬ 
mains to be seen, though none, I think, 
will be disappointed with the rare beauty 
of the plant. Native of California, it will 
; probably require a little protection in 
northern gardens in severe winters, while 
it should be made much of in gardens in 
west and south-west England and those 
also near the coast.—E. J. 

Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrlma 
rosea. — Everyone knows this brilliant, 
typical member of this set, though in all 
probability it is best known still to gar¬ 
deners as Poinsettia, a shrub of Mexican 
origin and of unique value in winter. 
During the eighty or so of years that it 
has been known to cultivation the species 
has not been prolific of variety, the best- 
known being E. p. alba, a murky-coloured 
white of neither garden interest nor merit, 
and E. p. plenissima, characterised by a 
double series of bracts. There is also a 
major variety, though some of the finest 
major forms I have seen were superbly- 
grown examples of the typical kind. In 
these circumstances the new T comer named 
above is welcome, ns much for the variety 
it affords as the distinct colouring of the 
bracts which justifies its name. It is of 


such a tone of rich rose colour that it will 
bo valuable to the florist decorator, since 
plants of its particular shade are uncom¬ 
mon. Whether a branch sport or seedling 
variation 1 do not know', and the value is 
not in the least influenced thereby. This 
rose-coloured form was granted a unani¬ 
mous Aw’ard of merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on December 15th, when 
exhibited by Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, 
of Edmonton.—E. J. 

Ivy on Trees. — One may see our most 
beautiful of all hardy climbing evergreens 
often cut aw'ay from the trees, the general 
idea being that it is harmful to them. It 
may be so in some cases, but it is not alto¬ 
gether true, ns many woods, and good 
woods, are not injured at all by Ivy, nor 
will handsome trees in the pleasure-grounds 
l>e any the w'orse for a garland of Ivy round 
them. Nothing cultivated in gardens gives 
a better effect, and there are delightful 
varieties of it, which add to its value. 
Many trees of little value may w'ell sup- 
I>ort it, and it is very handsome when it 
takes tree form. We are very happy in 
our hardy evergreens Holly and Ivy. 
which will not endure the climate of 
North-Eastern America or much of 
northern Europe, and we should en¬ 
courage and not destroy these beautiful 
things near us. The Hollies in berry 
lately have been handsomer than any ever¬ 
green introduced into our country. The 
l>opulur Irish Ivy is by no means the most 
attractive, but rather heavy and poor; the 
large-leaved forms, and often the little 
palmate forms and also the Azores form 
are much better. There is a great variety 
of foliage among the Ivies, and probably 
they are all varieties of one kind, 
although sometimes graced with Latin 
names by botanists. 

Cotoneaster horizontal Is. — I was 

pleased to see among the notes from “An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers” reference to 
this pretty Cotoneaster, which must cer¬ 
tainly be entitled to a foremost place 
among the best of the low-growing ’mem¬ 
bers of the genus. Not the least note¬ 
worthy feature of this pretty shrub is the 
several phases of beauty through which it 
passes in the course of a year. Taking it 
first in the midst of winter, when the 
sturdy horizontally-disposed branches are 
devoid of foliage, then the regular fish¬ 
bone-like arrangement of the minor 
branchlets can be seen down to the 
minutest detail, particularly when the 
plant is covered with hoar frost. Next, 
in the spring the tender unfolding leaves 
in combination with the pinkish blossoms 
form a pretty picture. Its autumn beauty 
consists, not only of the brilliantly- 
coloured berries borne in great profusion, 
but the decaying leaves are also very 
richly tinted. Some of them remain on 
for a considerable time. The berries are, 
as stated by your correspondent, very 
effective. I find, however, that they are 
very attractive to both birds and mice, 
which frequently exact a heavy toll from 
the plants. A strange feature of fhe 
different Cotoncasters is that both these 
robbers give a wide berth to Cotoneaster 
rotundifolin, -whose brightly - coloured 
berries are frequently untouched, while 
all the others are bare. The curious 
arrangement of the branches of Cotone- 
aster horizontalis is very noticeable when 
the plant is grow r n against a wall, where 
it will mount up to a height of a dozen 
feet.—T. W._ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds .”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
qf all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood Cloth, medium 8vo, l-is.; 
post free. Us. Cd. Of all Book-viler* or from the office 
c/.G ardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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ri few pots of bulbs, boxes set on the liot- 
water pipes constitute a convenient way, 
and these, covered by a sack with the 
plunging material kept moist, are quite 
useful in their way. Root dryness must 
be avoided. The plants should remain in 
these conditions till their growth is ap¬ 
parent, when they may be removed or the 
top covering taken away a day or two in 
advance. Hyacinths require at all times 
during active growth free supplies of root 
moisture, and inattention to this require¬ 
ment in the forcing department or even to 
fully appreciate its value has led to not a 
few failures. J. 


GLADIOLUS TIIE BRIDE. 

This charming pure white variety of 
Gladiolus Colville! 1ms no equal among its 
kind either for its chaste and lovely spikes 
of flowers, or for the great number which 
may be obtained from an exceedingly 
limited area. For early forcing in pots it 
is, perhaps, the most valuable, whether 
grouped among other plants in the con¬ 
servatory, or used as cut flowers for the 
embellishment of vases or cqiergnes, while 
its value for wreaths, etc., has become uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. When grown in 
pots those 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter 
are very useful sizes, and half-a-dozen 
corms in each will be found ample. The 
flowers can be cut with a good length of 
stem, and therein a good deal of their 
value lies. The corms may be procured 
very cheaply, and are so small that quanti¬ 
ties may be planted in a very small space, 
and last, but not least, these tiny corms 
invariably produce three and four useful 
spikes each. Another very important 
I>oint with regard to it is not generally 
known, and this is its power of retaining 
vitality in a dry state, by which those 
having charge of private gardens may, if 
necessary, have a crop of this useful 
flower at almost tiny season by potting or 
planting in suecessional batches at any 
time between the first week in September 
and the end of March, or even later still. 
Its lovely flowers are always welcome. 

Under certain conditions, too, it is per¬ 
fectly hardy, the chief point being that of 
planting sufficiently deep. Usually in 
nurseries where this is grown for the bulbs 
alone it is rarely planted at more than 
3 inches deep, sometimes not this. Those 
planted at double the depth have a de¬ 
cidedly better chance of enduring our 
average winters, and are less likely to be 
excited by continuous climatic changes. 
When planted too shallow it is invariably 
considered necessary to protect the conns 
with some sort of covering when severe 
■weather arrives, and any foliage above 
ground at that time soon comes to grief. 
Far better in the first instance plant the 
bulbs deeper than thus expose them to such 
risks. The point which suffers throbgh 
shallow planting is the neck, or, in other 
words, the first inch of growth which pro¬ 
trudes from the corm, and this by deeper 
planting is safe. Care must be taken that 
the ground is quite free from wireworms, 
as these play sad havoc both with the 
corms and the new growths. In outdoor 
cultivation a light loamy soil is that 
generally recommended, and though it 
does fairly well in this, neither the growth 
nor the flowers can compare with those 
from the heavier soils; indeed, in the latter 
it almost grows beyond recognition, for it 
is not often that we can refer to this 
slender form as growing 3 feet G inches 
high, but this it will do readily in a some¬ 
what stiff-holding ground. This excep¬ 
tional vigour, however, is not due entirely 
to the soil in which the bulbs are planted, 
but it has, lam convinced by observation, 
more to do with the bulbs being estab¬ 
lished and allowed to remain several years 


undisturbed. In the matter of increase, 
this Gladiolus reproduces itself at the rate 
of about three or four to one annually, so 
that with care a large stock may soon be 
obtained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Begonia Glolre de Lorraine 
from leaves. — May I point out to Mr. 
F. W. Gallop, who at page 808 recom¬ 
mends the pruning of the above and sub¬ 
sequent treatment in a warm, moist atmo¬ 
sphere in order to “ induce them to make 
growths for the supply of cuttings,” that 
the commercial grower long ago abandoned 
this method of increase in favour of leaf 
cuttings. This system, while affording 
the most shapely examples and making 
no demand ii|x>n labour and time by way 
of preparation, possesses the additional 
advantage of the plant taking its supplies 
from what, sooner or later, would be dis¬ 
carded material, viz., the older leaves of 
the plant. By slight downward pressure 
the leaves are removed with the footstalk, 
preferably with its junction with the 
stem intact, and, without further ado, laid 
on sand or soil bed with the inner portion 
of the leaf and the extreme end of the 
footstalk both in touch with the soil. In 
this way there is no preparation, and the 
old plants being those most frequently 
employed, no disfiguring of the flowering 
examples. In large degree these leaf 
cuttings are placed in boxes, and the latter, 
placed beneath stages, occupy no room 
worth mentioning till growth is apparent 
a few weeks later. The leaves are 
secured at any convenient moment from 
September to January, or later. The 
system is not confined to the commercial 
men, many private gardeners having 
adopted it for years, for the reason that 
they find they get better plants as the 
result.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Neglected plants.— The notes of J. Corn- 
liill under the above heading in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, December 12th, brought 
back to my recollection a few other hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants of real merit 
which were highly popular a generation 
ago, but, like those mentioned by Mr. 
Cornhill, are no longer grown. I hope, 
with Mr. Cornhill, that calling attention 
to them may revive somewhat the interest 
ir. a class of plants for which there is still 
room in the modern garden. The 
Eriostemons are pretty little evergreen 
shrubs of easy culture. I only mention 
two, E. buxifolius and E. neriifolius, the 
former with pinkish-white and the latter 
with rose-pink flowers. Indigofera decora 
attains a height of several feet and has 
very attractive pink flowers borne in 
racemes. Leschenaultia biloba major has 
flowers of exquisite blue, and a well-grown 
plant or two of it will lend distinction to 
any group of plants. Metrosideros flori- 
bundu is a striking object when well fur¬ 
nished with its bottle-brush-like bright red 
(lowers. It is a vigorous grower and easy 
of cultivation. Mitraria eoccinea has 
bright red tubular flowers that have only 
to be seen to be admired. Phoenocoma 
prolifera, with its slender woolly stems 
and reddish everlasting flowers, has a 
rather unique appearance. The man who 
could propagate and grow this plant well 
used to be looked up to. I cannot refrain, 
in closing this note, from referring to 
Daphne indioa and D. i. alba, a bloom of 
either of which will fill a house with its 
exquisite aroma.— Albion. 

The African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 
cana).—This is an old plant in gardens, 
having been introduced from South Africa 
in 1790, but even now' its cultural require¬ 
ments are often misunderstood, as com¬ 
plaints are frequently made that it does 
not flower freely. Given plenty of pot 


room, and grown in a partially-shaded 
structure, it will quickly attain a large 
size, the bold heart-shaped leaves of a 
soft, hairy texture having under these con¬ 
ditions a rich green tint. On such plants 
flowers will be sought for in vain, or, at all 
events, they will be but few, whereas 
under different treatment a succession will 
be kept up for a considerable time. I 
have flowered them well in pots 0 inches 
in diameter, but it is, as larger specimens, 
either bushes or standards, that they are 
seen at their best. The most successful 
method of obtaining a good display of 
flowers is, as soon as the blossoms are 
ever, to shorten back any straggling 
shoots, and when these break out into 
growth to rejiot the plants if they require 
it. Established plants will, however, 
stand in the same pot or tub for years 
without re] Kitting, provided they are 
given an occasional dose of liquid manure 
during the growing season. By August 
the plants* should be stood out of doors 
fully exposed to air and sunshine, as these 
are the main factors in ensuring a good 
display of blossoms later on. 

Carnation Una Wallaoe. — This, among 
deep cerise-coloured varieties, attracted 
my attention at the recent exhibition of 
Carnations, and it is likely to prove a 
strong opponent to the American-raised 
Gorgeous of the same colour-range. Not 
that the two are alike in shade, they are, 
indeed, distinct, the English-raised variety 
the superior of the other in intensity of 
colour, fullness, and in other ways, notably 
[K*tal texture and firmness, favouring long 
keeping. These rich cerise shades are 
valuable in a collection, whether for home 
cultivation or exhibition, because of the 
contrast and variety they afford, though, 
l>crhaps, their greatest value is seen undei 
artificial light. In all varieties of this 
class in the daylight there is a crudeness 
of colour born of an overpowering propor¬ 
tion of blue pigment, while under the in¬ 
fluence of electric light this crudeness ap¬ 
pears to be entirely eliminated with the 
result that a pink shade of refined quality 
alone remains. Hence flowers of this pro¬ 
nounced shade arc very useful for cutting. 
— E. H. Jenkins. 

Daphne irnfica. —Where there are good- 
sized bushes of this Daphne they will 
maintain a succession of bloom for some 
time, and at this season of the year they 
are doubly valuable. Planted out in the 
greenhouse and trained to the back wall, 
if not too much shaded, or employed ns a 
pillar plant, this Daphne succeeds well, 
that is, if reasonable care is taken in pre¬ 
paring a place* for the roots, as a 
thoroughly-drained border is essential. 
By some it is also grown w'ell in pots, and 
little bushes in the regulation 5-inch or 
41-inch pot and bristling with flow’er-buds 
are to be met w’ith in most nurseries 
where a general collection of flowering 
plants is grow*n, while a few r nurserymen 
make a sociality of the plant and grow 
it in great quantities. The propagation 
of this sw’eot-scentod Daphne has aroused 
a good deal of controversy at different 
times, some preferring to graft it on the 
Spurge Laurel, a few' on the Mezereon. 
while many pin their faith to plants struck 
from cuttings. Though rather slower, 
perhaps, this last mode of increase is the 
best, but nearly, if not all, that are growm 
for sale are grafted plants. The white 
variety is. as a rule, more difficult to keep 
in health than the deeper-coloured form. 

. Primulas Chinese.— The earliest lot of plants 
is now in full bloom, ami affords, with the 
mixture of crimson, white, salmon, and 
lavender shades of colour, quite a show in 
themselves. All the light possible, with a 
temperature of 50 degs., and a fairly dry 
atmosphere are necessary if the plants are 
expected to continue flowering for any length 
of time. A later flowering batch is being kept 
in a somewhat cooler house.—G. P. K, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED IIAIRBELL 
(WAHLENBERGIA). 

The Wahlenbergias are allied to the Hair- 
lx?lls, and mostly inhabit Hie mountains of 
Dalmatia and Asia Minor. They are best 
known in gardens under the name of 
Edraianthus, but are now merged into 
Wahlenbergia. They are all useful free- 
flowering alpines, and hardy, forming tufts 
which bear large heads of pretty, bell¬ 
shaped, upright flowers, of various shades 
of purple. The chief leints in their cul¬ 
ture are full exposure, plenty of sunshine, 
a free gritty soil, and raising the plants 
above the surrounding level, so that there 
is no possibility of stagnant moisture re¬ 
maining near them. All the species are true 
perennials, easily cultivated, vigorous, and 
free-flowering. They are difficult to in- | 
crease by division on account of the long | 
roots they make. Seed, if sowtl directly 
it is gathered, rarely fails to germinate. 


about it an interest and grace not found 
in other more robust members of the 
family. It deserves a moist place in the 
rock or bog garden, and is easily increased 
by division. 

W. Kitaibeli is a sturdy tufted species, 
with large purplish-blue flowers and 
narrow toothed leaves. 

W. pumilio forms a dwarf tuft of 
narrow, needle-like leaves of a bluish tint, 
and has large flowers of a reddish-lilac or 
bluish colour, bell-shaped, numerous, and 
borne erect on short stems. It flowers 
during May and June. 

W. pumiliorum is the rarest, and, 
although differing but slightly from W. 
Pumilio, gives us another shade of colour, 
smaller and narrower leaves, a more 
straggling habit, and longer-tubed flowers. 
It is an excellent hardy plant for the rock 
garden, where on raised mounds of free 
I gritty soil it grows and flowers vigorously, i 

W. saxicola. —A beautiful species from , 
the mountains of New Zealand, has leaves 
in close tufts and pretty flowers which first! 


THE COLD FRAME IN WINTER. 

To the amateur with but a single green¬ 
house a cold frame is a valuable addition, 
as it can be turned to a useful purpose 
throughout the year. In the winter, vari¬ 
ous subjects that are almost hardy may 
be safely kept there—that is, if due pre¬ 
cautions are taken for their protection. 
Mistakes in the handling of these frames 
are often answerable for the death of 
many a plant contained therein. In the 
first place the frame itself is usually made 
of wood, through which the frost readily 
penetrates, yet though plenty of covering 
may often be seen on the glass lights, the 
sides, which are so much exposed, are fre¬ 
quently without any protection whatever. 
Dry litter, leaves, Bracken, or some such 
material are all suitable for protecting the 
sides and ends of the frame. Whatever 
is used, the one essential is to see that it 
is quite dry, as in this condition it will 
keep out frost much better. Moisture in 
any slini)e or form must be looked upon as 



Tufted Hairbcll (Wahlenbergia saxicola) in a Surrey garden. 


W. Dalmatic a, a native of the moun¬ 
tains of Dalmatia, is a tufted sixties with 
narrow Grass-like leaves, each 2 inches to 
4 inches in length, and flower-stems at first 
drooping, afterwards erect, 4 inches to 
•I inches high, with large flowers of a 
violet-blue colour, in clusters which appear 
in July and August. 

W. gracilis. —This is a variable species 
from New Zealand, with square, hairy, 
much-branched stems, the leaves opposite, 
narrow toothed, and hairy, the flowers 
terminal, erect, but nodding while in bud, 
blue, large, and attractive, flowering all 
through the summer. W. strictn, W. 
littoralis, W. capillaris, and W. poly- 
morpha are varieties of this kind. 

W. g n a mi ni folia is the commonest and 
easiest to manage, forming tufts of long 
Grass-like leaves, bearing bunches of large 
purple flowers. It ripens seed freely, and 
that scattered about in the rock garden 
usually germinates readily. 

W. hederacea. —A native plant closely 
allied to Campanula. It has creeping 
thread-like branches, which bear small 
leaves and light blue flowers. There are 
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appear in June and keep coming in | 
succession till November. It is easily i 
raised from seed and varies greatly from | 
white to deep blue. The best forms can 
be increased by division. It makes a 
handsome rock plant, and, when left un¬ 
disturbed and allowed to shed its seeds 
freely, gives the cultivator no trouble. ' 

W. serpyllifolia, with its small and 
Thyme-like leaves and abundance of 
purple-blue flowers, is effective on ledges 
in the rock garden. 

W. tex ui folia is a dwarf compact¬ 
growing species, with hairy stems, short, 
slender leaves and small violet-blue or 
whitish-purple flowers, six to ten in a 
head. 

W. vinc.eflora (New Zealand Hair- 
bell).— A si>ecies tor variety) having 
affinity with W. gracilis, though bolder and 
more strictly perennial than that kind. 
Some doubt exists as to its correct name, 
none, however, as regards its intrinsic , 
l>eauty. A foot or so high and bearing 
freely its intense gentian-blue flowers, it is 
a plant for all. The habit is light and 
graceful. 


one of the most dangerous enemies to 
plants wintered in a cold frame; as bad, 

! indeed, as sharp frost. In the first place, 
the frame should be stood on bricks and 
have a good, firm ash bottom inside, on 
which the plants are to stand. This must 
be higher than the surrounding ground, 
so that there is no danger of stagnant 
moisture. During a severe frost the occu¬ 
pants of the frame may be hard frozen, 
and yet with care they can be brought 
through uninjured. During the time the 
frost lasts the frame must be allowed to 
remain undisturbed. Then, when a thaw 
sets in, a very critical time arises. A 
glimpse into the frame will then show that 
the plants are probably quite white with 
hoar frost, that, under the influence of a 
rise in temperature, will soon change to 
water, leaving the occupants of the frame 
in a thoroughly saturated condition. With 
the return to mild weather the temptation 
I to the uninitiated is to throw open the 
lights and give the occupants the benefit 
of the balmy air and full sunshine. This, 
which brings about such a sudden change, 
is one of the worst things to do. It must 
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be borne in mind that the plauts may have 
been in a state of complete darkness for a 
week or two, or even more, so that every¬ 
thing that is done must be gradually 
carried out. For the first two or three 
days all the covering material should be 
left on as before, but the lights may bo 
lilted a little at the back in order to allow 
the gradual access of the outdoor air. 
After this the covering must Ik* removed 
gradually, and when the plants are finally 
exposed to air and sunshine they will pro¬ 
bably be found much less damaged than 
it at one time api»eared they would be. 
When there is a prospect of severe frost 
the drier the plants in frames are. con¬ 
sistent with reason, the better will they 
come through a spell of hard weather. 

_K. It. W. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Purchasing and planting bulbs very 

late.— The bulb trade has suffered heavily 
in consequence of the war. One has only 
to glance at the stocks left on the hands of 
dealers at the present time to realise the 
loss many will incur if within the next few 
weeks they are not able to dispose of them. 
Possibly, many who have, from economic 
reasons in the first instance, delayed 
ordering any bulbs, think it is no use 
planting them, now that the season has so 
far advanced. If this note should catch 
the eye of anyone who is thus situated and 
experiences regret at the thought of loss of 
many spring flowers, may I be permitted 
to say to him that there is still time to 
plant. In fact,. I should not hesitate to 
plant Narcissi, Tulips, etc., up to the 
middle of January. To-day I have re¬ 
ceived a supply of Grandee Narcissus and 
Spiraeas that have been delayed, and 
though it is well on in the month (Decem¬ 
ber ICth) I have no fear that they will 
not turn out all right. Fortunately, the 
weather is mild, and they will be planted 
forthwith, and will not be very far behind 
those planted a month ago. In the case of 
bulbs yet to be potted, it is well to bear in 
mind that they should not be put into heat 
until at least they have had six w'eeks in 
some cool place, and then they should not 
Ik? subjected to great heat. In the case of 
late-planted bulbs especially, the gradual 
growth is better than any extra spurt, 
which is often at the expense of the 
flowers. Anyone, therefore, who feels that 
he can afford to buy need not be deterred 
doing so because it is late. Some firms 
are offering stock at reduced prices to 
clear, and in some instances the margin 
of profit is obviously very small. To buy 
■will be to benefit the trade, as well as en¬ 
sure a display of flowers in the late spring. 
Lea hurst. 

Worn-out borders.— There is something to 
be said for the garden where the summer 
bedding ia carried out, in that there is always 
the opportunity at the close of the season of 
thoroughly turning the Boil over and adding 
fresh to it occasionally. This is not possible 
every year where hardy plants are cultivated, 
hence one finds that, unless some system is 
followed, the soil is apt to become somewhat 
worn-out in a few years. This is particularly 
noticeable wherever strong-growing subjects, 
like Starworts, Phloxes, Flag Irises. Sun¬ 
flowers, Hollyhocks, etc., are catered for. It 
is no uncommon thing to find, after neglecting 
to divide them for a few years, the soil robbed 
of every particle of nutriment, and unless 
such ground is well trenched and manured 
one cannot expect first-class results. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to make good any 
deficiency.— Townsman. 

Pinks. —Beds of Pinks are very attractive 
when in flower, but there is something to be 
said against the practice of permitting them 
to grow to great dimensions. In the first 
place, the flowers are never ro fine as from 
small and younger plants. They occupy too 
much space, often to the detriment ot other 
things ; and, what is worst of all, perhaps, 
beds of Pinks are the happy hunting-ground 
of snails nnd slugs. Anyone possessing Pink 
beds should take the opportunity of examin¬ 
ing them during the winter for these pests, 
which secrete themselves under the stems. It 
is a good plan to give a dusting of soot now 
and again.—W. F. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

STEWING l’EARS. 

Among the innumerable varieties of IVars 
there is a small section which is generally 
deserilKMl as stewing Pears. That stewing 
Pears may have a eertain value for market¬ 
ing 1 do not deny, but it is oim*ii to ques¬ 
tion whether they are worth including in 
collections of Pears grown in private 
establishments. Their chief value, in any 
(‘use, lies in the fact that they are, as a 
rule, of suixTinr size, and that they 
mature at a late date when, probably, 
Pears for the dessert may he getting 
scarce. Put, I venture to think, the space 
which is sometimes taken up with trees 
of stewing varieties might he more profit¬ 
ably occupied with good dessert sorts. 

As in tiie case of Apples, I think it will 
be conceded that the finer and richer the 
quality—as in the ease of dessert fruits— 
the better will be the result when the 
fruits are cooked. Less sugar will also Ik* 
required to make them palatable, and 
there will he less toughness or woodiness 
in the pulp when stewed. The second 
reason is that, by planting dessert instead 
of stewing varieties, the chances are in¬ 
creased of securing a crop of table fruit 
in an unfavourable season when, probably, 
stewing Pears would fail. It seems 
reasonable to supftose that the average 
consumer of Pears would prefer, in such 
a cast*, to have a certain number of table 
fruits rather than the coarser nnd less 
palatable, stewing sorts. On the other 
hand, in*n year of plenty there would Ik* 
an added number of good nnd well- 
flavotired Pears, the thinnings and surplus 
of which would, it appears to me, be of 
much more value for the kitchen. 

The varieties generally catalogued and 
recommended as stewing IVars are com¬ 
paratively few in number, and include 
Vicar of Winkfiold, Catiline, Pellissime 
dTIiver, Verulam, nnd Uvedale's St. Ger¬ 
main. All of these are large Pears, nnd 
all of them are late in maturing, being in 
use from November till March. Only one 
of them can be used as a dessert fruit, and 
that is Verulam, but it is only in excep¬ 
tionally favourable seasons that this 
variety reaches oven approximately to the 
quality which is desirable in dessert Pears. 
The others are only useful for cooking. 

Where there is an already representative 
collection of the finer varieties, and where 
Pears for stewing are in demand, I would 
substitute for the five - varieties already 
mentioned the following :—Fondante de 
Thirriot, Beurre Sterckmanns, Nouvelle 
Fulvie, Beurn'* Ranee, nnd Nec plus 
Meuris. All of these, with the exception 
of the last, are of a large size, and Nee 
plus Meuris is a good medium-sized Pear. 
I would expect these varieties to provide 
fruit sufficient to cover the season included 
by the orthodox stewing kinds, to be of 
more value when cooked, nnd, in the event 
of a year of comparative scarcity among 
all Pears, to bear at least a moderate crop 
of fruit fit for the table. K. Bright. 

The finest stewing Pear of all has been 
omitted, this being Gilogil. I do not agree 
that there is no room for stewing Pears. 
There is no more apiK'tising dish than a 
few of the variety Gilogil stewed in a 
pannikin, while, added to this, is the rich 
colour of the juice of this little-known 
Pear. Many years ago I had all the best- 
known stewing Pears cooked, and, of them 
all, nothing could surpass Gilogil, which 
requires no sugar. Why use for cooking 
such line dessert varieties as Nouvelle 
Fulvie and Nec plus Meuris. which are so 
useful late in the season, but which can 
never be kept so long as the true stewing 
Pears?- T. 


Large Peaches. — Frequent complaints 
are heard respecting the inferiority—I 
might almost say worthlessness—of very 
large Peaches. It seems a pity that any¬ 
one should be iK*rsuadod to plant these 
monster kinds of doubtful quality when 
we have numbers which are all that can Ik* 
desired in point of flavour, and which 
will, under good or oven ordinary cultiva¬ 
tion, attain to a fair size. A luscious 
Pen eh is always appreciated, and is, more¬ 
over. a very wholesome fruit, but a great 
mass of flavourless pulp, such ns is re¬ 
presented by these large Poaches, is the 
reverse of either. Royal George is, ix*r- 
liaps. the tyie of a really first-class 
l’eaeh. A Roe and Early Grosso Mignonne 
very nearly approach it, whilst for 
succession Dyniond and Bellegarde are ex¬ 
cellent. If Noblesse is added we have the 
cream of the Peaches. If an earlier kind 
is desired, Ilale’s Early is the best. There 
are not so many bad varieties, as a rule, 
amongst Nectarines. The best kinds 1 
have had experience with are Lord Napier, 
Stanwiek Elruge, Pineapple, and Hum¬ 
boldt. If counted to two kinds, they 
would Ik* the first and the last named. 
These are nil of first-class flavour, good 
growers, and fruit freely.—A. G. 

Apple Galloway Pippin. — The crop of 
this fine old Apple has been exceptionally 
good this season. In these gardens the 
trees—which approach orchard size- 
carried heavy crops and the fruits were 
Individually of medium size. At Brough¬ 
ton House, Kirkcudbright, the crop iq>on 
an old tree was phenomenal and the 
fruits were of a good size. Younger trees 
in the same garden bore freely, and in 
their ease the Apples were of outstanding 
quality. The Galloway Pippin is a cook¬ 
ing variety, hilt when thoroughly riiiened 
and mellow its quality merits it a place 
in the dessert. A late-keeping sort, the 
Galloway Pippin is in season from March 
until May. Its flowering season is late, 
and it usually eseaiK*s frosts which 
damage earlier-blooming kinds, nnd it 
does well in exposed situations.—\Y. 
McG., Palmar. 

Good Pears.- I have been waiting to see 
if a Pear I have an extra good opinion of 
was mentioned among the above. I think 
most people agree that the best Pear of 
all is Doyenne du Gomieo. None of us 
knew when we had finished the Cornice 
and begun the other, also such a splendid 
keejK'r, that we are still eating it, and 
shall be for another fortnight. People 
lunching with me are constantly saying. 
“ How do you keep your Cornice Pears so 
late?” and on hearing it is another kind 
at once want the name. Whether it will 
always he as good as this I cannot tell, as 
undoubtedly it has been a wonderful year 
for all Pears, but it is unsurpassed this 
year by any other Pour. Mine are from 
live-tiered espaliers planted two years ago 
and facing east and west. It is called 
Le Lcctier. I think the fruit would 
keep well through January, but it is far 
too popular to get the chance.— Alanda. 

Pears for street hawkers.— The Lammas 
Pear is not planted where the best only 
is wanted, but it makes a remarkably 
handsome tree where it has room to de¬ 
velop, and the fruit sells well where chil¬ 
dren congregate. I knew an old tr<*o in 
the country, almost a forest tree, the fruit 
from which, in a good season, has been 
exceedingly profitable. Beurre Capiaumont, 
Fertility, Ilcssle or Hazel, and Swan’s 
Egg, though not first-class Pears, yet may 
pay to grow for the hawker’s barrow. 
William’s Bern Chretien, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and several others 
which might be named make good 
standard trees and bear well. The Pear 
is a long-lived tree.—E. II. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WISTARIA MULTIJUGA ALBA. 
The Wistarias are among the most beauti¬ 
ful anil most useful climbing shrubs, anil 
of the several species available, W. 
chinensis and W. multijuga are the best- 
known and most attractive. The former 
is the more widely grown and the older- 
introdueed plant, for it was brought to 
European countries in ISlfi, W. multijuga 
appearing about -10 years ago. W. 
chinensis is easily distinguished from the 
other species by its shorter and denser in¬ 
florescences, although the mauve flowers 
of the two are very similar in colour and 


tion depicts the white flowered variety of I calycinum is a good hardy thing for the 
W. multijuga as it is seen in May and | purpose. There are several forms of St. 
early June in the Royal Botanic Gardens, John’s Wort, but I think this is the best. 
Kcw. Its racemes are shorter than those Several of the Euonymus, green anil 
of the type, and are frequently from 12 golden, are useful. The large-leaved 
inches to IS inches long. It is a very j silver is not so hardy as the green, 
effective variety and well adapted for this | Periwinkles are also useful for covering 
particular method of growth. The ; banks under trees. The variegated sort 
branches are cut well back each year in | named elegantissima makes a good edging 
order to induce the formation of spurs, plant. E. 1L 

flowers being borne in profusion from 

such spurs. D. | N 0 TE S ANI) HE PLIES. 

Maiden-hair tree (Ginka bileba) (Salis- 
PLANTIXG BARE PLACES UNDER buria mliantifolia).—How strange it is 
TREES. that one seldom meets with a line speei- 

There is more than one way of doing this men of this in our gardens. I remember 
effectively. The Laurel appears to have , some years ago seeing a very fine speci- 



Wistaria multijuga alba in the Iioyal Gardens, Kcw. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


fragrance. In W. chinensis the racemes 
rarely exceed a foot in length, whilst in 
W. multijuga they may be 3J feet long. 
Both are useful for planting to cover the 
fronts of houses, verandahs, trees, etc., but 
lerhaps their best use is for clothing 
lergolas, as when used for that purpose 
tbe pendent racemes are seen to the best 
possible advantage. When not grown 
upon a i>ergola a good means of securing 
a rather similar effect is to place iron 
bars in the ground 3 feet or 4 feet apart, 
to form a circle, with a rather higher 
central bar, then connect the whole by 
loose chains. By this means an effect 
similar to that shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration is obtained. The illustra- 
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lost caste. Perhaps it was overdone in 
some places, but I was walking round a 
nobleman's place some time ago where the 
grounds and woods were extensive and 
large breadths of the round-leaved Laurel 
had in the past been planted as under¬ 
growth. The Laurels had been kept low 
by annual pruning, and the trunks of the 
trees, being bare 10 feet or so up. the effect 
was, I think, very good. Other plants I 
have seen used in a similar way are 
Hollies, Boxes, Aucubas, and different 
forms of the evergreen Berberis family, 
especially B. Aquifolium. The Butcher’s 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) does well under 
trees. Ruscus racemosus, the Alexandrian 
Laurel, is also useful. Hypericum 


I men at Stowe, in Buckinghamshire, and 
j have from time to time met with it in 
( other gardens, but it does not occupy so 
prominent a position in our gardens as it 
deserves. At. St. Pierre, near Chepstow, 
in Monmouthshire, there is a very fine 
1 specimen of this peculiar tree. The 
i foliage last autumn assumed a clear 
yellow, and as it remained fresh long after 
most of the other trees had shed their 
j leaves it was most conspicuous. No one to 
look at the tree in the summer, when the 
foliage was green, would dream of it be- 
' longing to the Conifcrne family, much less 
I of its being nearly allied to the Yew. The 
I tree, when planted out in the open, forms 
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:i clean stem, somewhat similar to the 
Larch, and the branches have an upright 
tendency, forming quite a pyramid. The 
pollen-bearing catkins, borne in clusters 
on the terminals of the shoots, are each 
about inch long and of a yellowish 
colour. I have never seen a tree in fruit. 
Though introduced as far back as 1754, 
and perfectly hardy, this plant is by no 
means common. It thrives best on a dry 
gravelly soil, the foliage in such being 
much larger than on that of a stiff nature. 
—H. C, 1*._ 

THE JAPANESE VINE (VITIS 
CO IG NET I AO). 

All the Vines have fine leafage, but none 
can vie, in these respects, with the noble 
Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignetiae) so well 


is better suited for revealing to the full 
the richness of its autumnal hues. As a 
plant for pergolas, verandahs, or for 
wreathing entrance-gates and doorways, 
this Vine lias no equal among deciduous 
; climbers, but in order to grow it well it 
1 must be well planted and liberally treated 

afterwards. 

- - 

ROSES. 

ROSE LADY III LUNG DON. 

This was first exhibited in March, 1910, 
when it gained an Award of merit. Since 
| that time no Rose of recent times save 
; Liberty or Richmond, perhaps, has be- 
| come so ]>opular for forcing, and certainly 
no modern-raised variety has so mych im- 
' proved on acquaintance. The colour is 


are often, indeed, much finer in autumn 
than in summer, and some of them are 
much better in colour late in the year than 
in the brighter summer time. Among 
them may be mentioned Mme. Isaac 
IVreire, one of the most fragrant of the 
i Bourbon Roses.' It has large double 
flowers of a vivid carmine, and in autumn 
it is possible to cull some of the finest 
Roses of the season. It makes a capital 
pillar Rose. Authorities assert that this 
Rose is a hybrid and should be classed 
among the H.P. Roses, but it is generally 
catalogued as a Bourbon.—S. A. D. 

Rose Captain Hayward. This Rose, raised 
bv Bennet as far back as 1893, is a general 
favourite in many Scottish gardens, and I 
have seen many blooms which would not dis¬ 
grace the show table which had been pro¬ 
duced without any special care except that 
afforded to other Roses in the border or in beds 



Rose Lady Hillingdon. Flowers gathered on October 3rd, 1914. 


portrayed in the illustration on page 29. 
The leaves on an established ] lant 
attain large dimensions, measuring 11 
inches long by quite as much in breadth, 
of a deep rich green above and a soft lmff- 
yellow or wash-leather colour beneath, 
owing to the covering of soft, woolly 
tomentum. As autumn advances the green 
changes to bright yellow, then to orange, 
and eventually to orange-crimson. The 
tints displayed by the leaves of a fine speci¬ 
men of this Vine, when rendered almost 
transparent by the rays of tlie setting sun. 
are better imagined than described. The 
majority of examples are grown on walls, 
but, as the plant is hardy and makes 
vigorous growth, a site where it can 
ramble at will over some ragged evergreen, 
or clothe a ruined tree bole with beauty, 
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buff-yellow, merging into palest orange on 
the outer petals. The long and strong 
stems denote exceptional vigour, the well- 
jioised flowers and colour giving character 
and distinctness. It also does well, we 
find, in the open air, and is very useful 
for cutting in the late autumn, the flowers 
we figure to-day having been gathered on 
October 3rd of the present year. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 
Bourbon Rose Mme. Isaac Pereire.—The 

stronger-growing Bourbons are not now so 
popular as pillar Roses, as at one time, 
before the introduction of so many charm¬ 
ing varieties of the Polyantlm and 
Wicliuraiana tyi>cs. Yet some of them 
are very fine and their autumn blooming 
renders them particularly valuable. They 


for garden decoration or for cutting. —- 

bright carmine flowers are freely borne, and 
when in the bud state the long-pointed forma¬ 
tion of these is very pleasing.—A. 8. 

Rose Parfum de l'Hay.—This has been said 
to be the "most fragrant of all Roees.” The 
flowers are certainly very sweet, but they are 
so double that it cannot be classed as a " wet- 
weather ” Rose. In bad weather it iB a 
failure, the flowers holding so much rain that 
they are absolutely wasted, while the colour 
they assume under such conditions is far from 
pleasing. The normal colour is crimson, but 
i with wet weather it changes to a dull shade, 
as does that of so many other Roses of similar 
hue.—Ess. 

Sweet Brier Janet's Pride.—For those who 
j want a dainty Sweet Brier Rose, either for 
I planting as a bush or as a hedge, the charming 
Janet’s Pride may be recommended. It has 
: the fragrant foliage of the Sweet Brier, with 
lovely semi-double flowers of a porcelain white, 
beautifully shaded with rich rose or crimson, 
and edged with the same colour. It is a 
I vigorous grower, which makes it very suitable 
as a hedge.—S. A. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


STONECROPS (SEDUM). 
Regarded collectively, the “ Stonecrops ” 
may be said to be of the most accommo¬ 
dating among hardy plants. It is a great 
family, great numerically, and equally so if 
viewed from the varied character of its 
forms, its hardiness, simple cultural 
needs, and adaptability to a wide and 
varied sphere of usefulness. It is these 
good attributes which render the best of 
the Stonecrops indispensable to the hardy 
plant gardener. The many species, so 
varied is their growth, group themselves 
naturally into three sets, viz., carpeters, as 
seen in the common S. acre, trailers, or 
prostrate-habited, as in S. Sieboldi, and 
those erect-growing kinds typified in S. 
spec-tabile, which, while so well suited to 
the border, are equally good for the bolder 
rock garden. Some, like S. Lydium and 
S. hispanicum, more frequently referred 
to as S. glaucum, attained *to considerable 
notoriety in “ carpet-bedding ” days, and 
were much favoured because of hardiness, 


when detached from the parent stem, both 
| thread-like roots and a tiny bud—the pro- 
! genitor of a plant—will simultaneously 
| issue. It is true of S. spectabile and 
) equally true of S. album, S. acre, and 
I others. Some, like S. Stahli, are exceed¬ 
ingly prolific, and almost every leaf 
dropping on the soil will provide a new 
plant. Appreciating this method of in¬ 
crease many years ago, and having some 
dry, stony banks to furnish on which few 
plants would thrive, I lifted a few clumps 
and separated them into particles by care¬ 
fully rubbing them through a fine sieve. 
Having done this the portions were mixed 
with sandy soil and the whole sown broad¬ 
cast on the banks. In this way, while 
some unsightly spots were hidden from 
view ^it all times, they afforded leaf 
garniture of a most welcome character ! 
I and flower beauty in season. What sur- | 
prised me most of all was the prompt way I 
, the treated area became furnished. To 
those having unsightly bank or slope to j 
furnish I can recommend it not only as 
i au economical and expeditious way of do¬ 
ing such work, but one judged by results, 
which is infinitely superior to the ordin- I 


nothing could be more widely removed 
from the fact. Indeed, I only recall one 
species, S. spurium, requiring any pre¬ 
caution in planting. This and all its 
following, in cool soils, grow rampantly. 
In comparatively shaded rockwork it is 
also of an aggressive nature, and, forcing 
itself into every crack and rooting as it 
goes, is calculated to become a nuisance. 
As to 

Soil, these plants are not particular, 
and while some succeed on thatched roofs 
or tiles and are seemingly as content on 
flat surfaces or beside gravelled walks, 
others like S. spectabile appear most at 
home in moist, deep loam, the finest de¬ 
velopment of the species named that I 
have seen being in a Sussex garden, where 
in such it attains to 2$ feet or nearly 
3 feet high. The flowering season of the 
Sedum is June to October, inclusive. 
Those enumerated below are among the 
more useful and beautiful of these plants. 

S. acre (Biting Stonecrop).—Everybody 
knows this British plant, common to old 
; walls and thatched roofs in many parts of 
1 the country. In some places, as on 
Mickleham Downs, it sheets the ground 



Sedum Lydium. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott , Dumfries. 
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density, and dwarfness, the ease with ary methods of planting, because of the 
which they were handled and confined to uniform covering which obtains from 
limited areas, and the colour contrasts the careful treatment. Early autumn, when 
leaves afforded to other types of vege- j the leaf is mature and when the soil is 
table life. To the rock gardener such cool or moist, I regard as the best time, 
plants would appear to have even greater while February is a good second. Smaller 
claims. I areas as well as old walls and ruins may 

Culture. —The majority of the kinds j also be similarly treated. To get an idea 
increase readily by division, the carpeters of the ease with which these plants may 
to almost unlimited extent, the same thus be multiplied one has but to strip a 
method in less degree being applicable to few stems of such as S. album of their 
both the other sets mentioned. In their leaves and sow them with soil where re¬ 
case, however* and those having tightly- quired. As to 

compressed root-stocks a little care will | Uses, the accompanying illustration of 
be sometimes needed to secure root-fibres S. Lydium furnishes a good idea of a rock 
to every division, but even should this fail garden group. It is one of mossy or 
the broken portions will root quite freely I carpeting type, and, with others akin, may 
in moderately dry sand This latter is | be employed here or be tucked away into 
needed because of their succulent nature, crevice or cranny in rock steps, or paved 
In addition a dosed frame should not be way, often with pretty effect, the meagre 
used, such cuttings being safer and more | soil conditions of such places often adding 
sure of rooting when placed on a green- . greater dwarfness and giving splashes of 
house shelf or stood on the stage. A well- ! colour not seen where the plants have 
aired cold frame will also do. The thing 1 more liberal fare. Others, because of 
to avoid is atmospheric damp caused by their trailing habit, are suited to different 
close confinement. These Sedums, in com- j positions, and are helpful in their way. 
raon with other genera of the order | Because of the freedom of increase already 
Crassulacea*, are easily propagated from noted it may be thought that not a few’ 
their leaves 2 from whose bases presently, species are of a weedy nature, than which 


with green, and at flower time with the 
golden blossoms. S. a. elegans is the 
variegated form of it. ^ \ 

S. album. — A free-grow’ing carpeting 
kind, flowering in Juue-July. Good for 
roof gardening, sandy and dry soils, and 
other places. 

S. anacampseros (Evergreen Orpine).— 
Smooth, glaucous-leaved kind from the 
European Alps. It is about S inches high, 
the pyramidal arrangement of its leaves 
on the stems rendering it quite distinct; 
flowers pink, July. 

S. bre vi folium. — The short-leaved 
Stonecrop is of a compact, carpeting 
nature, a pretty species whose mealy, 
pink-toned loaves and small white flower- 
trusses render it indispensable. Southern 
Pyrenees, etc. July-August. 

S. dasyphyllum.— A neat-habited and 
dwarf kind of 2 inches or 3 inches high, 
whose blue glaucous leaf-colour renders it 
highly desirable; flowers white. The very 
beautiful S. corsicum of catalogues is a 
variety of this species. It is very neat 
and dwarf. South Europe. 

S. Ewersi. — A glaucous-leaved kind 
after the manner of IS. Sieboldi, but not 
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so high; flowers pink, in September. 
Siberia, etc. S. E. turkestanicum is a 
bolder form, also with pink flow’er- 
trusses. 

S. iirsrANicuM.— This pretty and valu¬ 
able earpeter is more often catalogued as 
S. glnucum, a somewhat appropriate name 
by reason of the dense grey sward which 
<-overs the earth. Two inches high; 
flowers pinky-white. July. South Europe. 

S. KAMTseir.vTicr’M (O range Stonecropl. 
—This is one of the showiest and best of 
the prostrate-habited kinds, handsome and 
distinct withal; flowers dark orange- 
yellow in terminal cymes. In autumn its 
ruddy-tinted leaves are very beautiful. In 
S. K. variegatum this leaf-colour is even 
more pronounced, and both are highly de¬ 
sirable. Flowering period July and later. 
Kamtsehatka. 

S. i.TEBMAXNTANTTM. — This is also in 
commerce under the erroneous name of 
S arboreum, a not inappropriate name. 
It forms a tree-like bush fl inches to 
S inches high, the branching stems termi¬ 
nated by pink flowers. Interesting rather 
than highly ornamental. North Africa. 

S. Lydium (see illustration). — This 
forms swards of bronzy-green 2 inches 
high, the colour being much enhanced 
when planted in poor soil with full ex¬ 
posure. Red buds and pink flowers. 
June July. Asia Minor. 

S. mjddexdorfiaxuu.—Q uite one of the 
best, and most distinct of the prostrate- 
habited kinds, the Cinch long stems 
terminated by flattish cymes of yellow 
flowers. In autumn its leaf-beauty is 
quite good. It flowers in August and Sep¬ 
tember. Amurland. 

S. obtusatum.— A distinct Californian 
si>ecies suited for warm and dry positions. 
The fleshy, glaucous leaves later assume a 
bronzy hue; flowers yellow. September. 

S. pilosum.— Forms compact rosettes of 
downy leaves after the Ilouse-leek style, 
and from which, at .1 inches to 4 inches 
high, in June-July come the pink flowers. 
Caucasus. 

S. pruixatum. -7 A vigorous-growing, 
spreading, prostrate-hgljited kind with 
leafy stems, the sessile, slightly incurved, 
glaucous leaves numerously disposed on 
the branches. On limestone- or chalk the 
plant flowers freely^ but on cool, moist 
soils develops growth at the expense of 
flowering. The sprays of golden-yellow 
blossoms are very large and handsome. 
In all probability the plant known in gar¬ 
dens us S. grandiflorum "Is closely allied. 
The barren shoots are bolder, more 
glaucous, and with a distinctly globose 
termination. The sprays of golden-yellow 
flowers are very showy. S. p. Fosterianum 
is a modified form having less glaucous 
leaves. All flower in August and Septem¬ 
ber. Mediterranean regions. 

S. ruLcnELLUM.—“ Bird’s Foot Sedum ” 
is a pretty and distinct evergreen kind of 
easy culture, whose branched flower- 
cymes resemble a bird's foot, hence the 
name. The erect flowers are of a rosy- 
pink hue, and appear from August to 
October. North America. 

S. kefi.exum. — “ Stone Orpine ” has 
yellow flowers. An interesting variety of 
it, with fascia ted stems that assume a 
cock's comb-like form, is known as S. r. 
ciistatum, and also as S. virens monstro- 
sum. 

S. sarmentosum. — A not quite hardy 
sqiecics from China, and the plant which 
is often referred to as S. earneum, whose 
variegated form is sometimes seen In 
baskets. 

S. sempervivoides. — The name is sug¬ 
gestive of the glaucous grey House-leek¬ 


like rosettes from which issue cymes of 
dazzling red flowers as brilliant as those 
of a Crnssula. The species is virtually 
good. The plant is deciduous, 0 inches or 
a biennial, hates damp and should be 
given a sunny crevice or V le like. Unique 
in effect, it well merits colonising in the 
rock garden in the warmest rih> 1 s avail¬ 
able. Raise from seeds. Height 4 inches 
to 0 inches. Asia Minor. 

S. SiEROT.m.— A Japanese s|M*cies and 
quite one of the best and most distinct. 
Of procumbent habit and with roundish, 
glaucous leaves of a whorl-like character 
on stems that extend to 0 inches in length, 
the plant is good enough for all, since so 
far as I rememlx*!- there is nothing like it 
in the entire genus. Vigorous in t habit 
and with close-clustered root-stock, some 
little care is required when dividing it. 
Admirably adapted for baskets or sunny 
rockwork and succeeding in loamy soils, 
it gives fine leaf-colouring when in ox- 
lK>sod positions: flowers pink, in close, 
terminal cymes, in .September and October. 
There is a variegated form, a poor thing 
by comparison. 

S. spathulifolium.— A distinct species 
from British Columbia, flowering in early 
summer. Of semi-procumbent habit, the 
S-ineh long stems are furnished with 
fleshy, roundish, glaucous-grey leaves and 
terminated by cymes of yellow flowers. 
A very desirable kind. 

S. speotabile.— A Japanese sjiecies and 
a giant which, in its higlmst development, 
attains to nearly, or quite, .'1 feet high. 
Strictly herbaceous, it is a noble and 
handsome kind for the border as a belt 
to large, flowering shrubs or for the larger 
rock garden. The sjjeeies attains its 
maximum vigour in strong and moist 
loams, and, in such, may go on for years. 
The tall stems, furnished with glaucous 
leaves, are terminated by huge, flattish 
cymes of pinkish flowers much favoured 
by butterflies. There is a handsome 
variety, S. s. atropurpureum, having deep 
tosy-eoloured flowers. In September and 
later these are among the best ornaments 
of the open-air garden, and few’ her¬ 
baceous plants are more worthy of 
specialisation. The plant may be raised 
from seeds, cuttings, and division, the 
first method being w’orth pursuing with 
a view to still further increasing the 
flower-beauty of this noble kind. 

S. spurium. —I have already referred to 
the aggressiveness of this rapid-growing, 
proeumbent-habited kind, and would w’arn 
all against planting it on rockwork where 
choice plants exist. Luxuriating in mois¬ 
ture and not objecting to the opposite ex¬ 
treme, dryness, the type and its many 
varieties may be used for rough stony 
banks and walls. In these the rampant 
growth is modified. Flowers, pink or 
rosy. Early autumn. Caucasus. 

S. Stahij. —A species of considerable 
leaf ornament, though of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness in all localities. The roundish, 
oblong leaves are fleshy and of a bead¬ 
like character. At first greyish, they 
later assume a ruddy crimson tone, and 
are then effective; flow’ers white. It pre¬ 
fers dry and warm spots. 

S. terxatum.— A glabrous or glaucous 
evergreen species from North America 
having prostrate, slightly trailing stems. 
The curious white flowers W’itli dark 
stamens have been compared to Apono- 
geton. They are arranged in elegantly- 
divided heads. June-July. 

The foregoing are but a selection, re¬ 
presentative, however, of w’hat I consider 
the most desirable of these interesting, 
easily-grown plants. E. H. Jenkins. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS : THE 
NOVELTIES. 

New* varieties have been forthcoming in 
fairly largo numbers this autumn, but those 
which have received awards have been 
fewer, I think, than usual. It is well, of 
course, that Committees should lix a high 
standard. It is still thought by some that 
the need for novelties in these flowers is 
not pressing; that there are already ample 
varieties to suit all tastes. This may be 
so, but it is forgotten that varieties de¬ 
teriorate. Why it is so I cannot say—I 
certainly cannot call to mind many sorts 
which stand the test of a dozen years’ 
cultivation, as we know it, for the pro¬ 
duction of big blossoms. Varieties from 
seed sustain the vigour, besides bringing 
fresh tyjies, and it will never be said that 
the acme of jK'rfection is reached in any¬ 
thing floral. These notes refer to novel¬ 
ties which have obtained an Awar<l of 
merit, or a lifst-elass certificate, practi¬ 
cally the same thing, hut I make no com¬ 
ment uixm those which have been “ com¬ 
mended,” for the simple reason that such 
recommendations appear to me of no use. 
A variety is either an improvement on 
existing ones or it is not. If it is, the 
same should get the experts’ mark of ex¬ 
cellence; if not, why, then, it should re¬ 
ceive no official hall-mark. There are 
instances, of course, where a variety 
forces itself to the fore without Awards 
of merit, even when the same has been 
passed as not being worthy, because not 
in nil cases is the cultivation alike; and, 
on the other hand, a raiser of a new’ sort 
may get more out of it than others can. 
and we find, subsequently, what we think 
an inferior variety has won honours. Be 
this as it may, there are many curiosities 
in that direction which ncod not be dwelt 
ui»on now’. 

In giant Japanese forms W. Rigby is 
regarded as a gain of extra merit, because 
this is similar in all save colour to tlie 
white Mrs. G. Drabble. It is light yellow 
and was obtained as a ” sport” from that 
last named. General Smith-Porricn is 
valuable for its colour—a distinct shade of 
rosy-crimson—and for its size and truly 
superb shape. The fawn colour in James 
Strertw’ick is notable and distinct, whilst 
in dimensions and nice formation it leaves 
little to desire. Captain Fox is a crimson- 
coloured flower, and, as such, is welcome, 
but perhaps the faultless exhibition flower 
of that shade is yet to come. In Thomas 
Beeson we have probably the largest 
novelty of the season. It is a huge curly- 
jietalled blossom of a dull bronzy-yellow 
shade. There is a pretty kind of mauve 
colour in the variety Meudon which will 
make the same useful. Amy Boulton be¬ 
longs really to those already in commerce. 
It is a full-sized, handsome-shai>ed fknvcr 
of a flesh-pink colour. Mrs. James Gibson, 
again, is in general cultivation, although 
recently certificated. This is a big re- 
curving-shaped bloom of a light mauve 
hue, somewhat indistinct, perhaps. 

In Japanese sorts not large enough for 
show as specimen blooms a capital variety 
has appeared in Dorothy (rich, deep 
yellow). General French has crimson 
flowers with gold points, and is ideal for 
market. La Nogresse is distinct in giving 
a dark crimson rarely seen in Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The singles have a few T first-rate 
additions. Annie Walters (yellow) will be 
favoured for general use—that is, dis¬ 
budded for show or in spray form. A 
pink kind of exceptional merit is Molly 
Godfrey, especially for exhibition. The 
colour is needed, and in this case it is 
enhanced by artificial light. Elfrida (rich 
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amber) is a splendid variety. A bright 
shade of rose-pink is found in May Wild. 
This should be acceptable alike for show 
blooms or as undisbudded. Mrs. R. Good- 
bourn for exhibition flowers is striking, 
as good crimsons always are. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stock plants of hardy Chrysanthemums. 

— Owing to want of accommodation under 
glass many stock plants of the better out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums are lost during the 
winter. The difficulty may be met, in a 
measure, by going through the whole of 
the old shoots and inserting a garden fork 
underneath each one, just raising the 
plants so as to bring them slightly above 
the ground-level. As the plants outdoors 
suffer more from over-moist soil and slugs 
as a consequence than from any other 
trouble during this period, readers will 
appreciate the advantage that the raising 
of the old stools affords these stock plants. 
By these means a large number of the less 
hardy kinds may be preserved until the 
spring is with us again, when they should 
bristle with sturdy, short-jointed growths 
that should make ideal cuttings at the 
time spring propagation is usually carried 
out. To those who do not possess a glass 
structure these old plants may be broken 
up during the spring into pieces of various 
sizes. They may then be either planted 
in May in the quarters where they are to 
flower, or be grown for a week or two in 
a temporary cold frame previous to plant¬ 
ing out.—E. G. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemum Pro¬ 
vence. — This Japanese Chrysanthemum 
lias been much admired by all who have 
visited my garden during the past month. 
It is a very sturdy plant and needs less 
staking niul tying than most other sorts. 
The plant grows about 2 feet high or 
rather more, and carries an immense crop 
of bright rose-pink blossoms tipped with 
gold. Earlier flowers ore less rose-pink 
than the later ones. It is of French origin 
and is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums, early -blooming. — For 
the open garden thebe are most valuable. I 
had this year some in the early section 
sept me that did not bloom till early in 
November. In a recent issue Roi dee Blanches 
was spoken highly of. and rightly so. This, I 
should say, was early. Some firms give the 
month the plants generally bloom in. ThiR is 
a good method to guide new growers. Most 
of these new kinds lack the hardiness of such 
as Pottage Pink. President. Julia Laeravere, 
and others of this type which have been in 
our gardens many years.—J. C. 

Chrysanthemum Ladysmith.— This single 
has been in cultivation some time, and is still 
useful. Its earliness is a characteristic, and 
when October is mild the flowers open well 
out-of-doors. At Bournemouth, in the public 
gardens, within recent years, I have noted 
capital bushes of this, the spot, however, 
being exceptionally favourable. It is much 
esteemed as a pot plant in private gardens 
where floral decorations are a feature. The 
pink flowers are pleasing in colour and are 
borne very freely.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Fockett's Crimson. —This 
has been in cultivation some time, and from a 
show standpoint the blooms may be somewhat 
small, yet 1 doubt if there be another crimson 
equal to it when well -done. I have met with 
excellent specimens of it this year. The plant 
is vigorous and so easily grown that any 
amateur can do it well. Many of the crimsons 
lose their rich shade of colouring as thev open, 
but this retains its colour to the last.—S. 

Single Chrysanthemum Molly Godfrey.— 
This may be noted as being a really choice 
single of a pink colour. The shade is bright 
and lasting, and i= especially rich in artificial 
light. The sort adapts itself to disbudding, in 
which case the blooms nre each about 4 inches 
acmes. It should be mentioned also that there 
is a white ring in the centre of the flower, 
which adds to its beauty, and the upright 
Gtpms may he had a yard long.—8. 

Chrysanthemum Queen Mary.— Mr. Allan, 
Mr. John Primrose’s gardener at Arundel, 
Pumfriea, is a very successful grower of large 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, and among his 
successes this year has been Queen Mary, 
which has been remarkably fine. In a good 
collection, embracing the best of the large- 
flowered Japanese, Queen Mary stands out as 
one of the beet. Its large white flowers were 
superb.—8. A. D. 


FRUIT. 


MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 
Fruit-trees, especially Apples and Tears 
on dwarfing stocks, which have been 
planted for several years, as a rule re¬ 
quire some support to bring the fruit to 
perfection. Especially Is this necessary 
with trees planted on light or gravelly 
soils. When adequate support is not ac¬ 
corded, the fruit becomes dry in texture, 
as well as scabby in appearance. The best 
season for affording support or bringing 
food within reach so as to be easily 
assimilated when the. trees need support 
is undoubtedly at the present time, or from 
now onwards during the next three 
months, but only when the ground is in 
condition for working. Liquid manure or 
diluted sewage applied during the growing 
season is very advantageous no doubt, and 
in gardens of small size and where the 
trees are not numerous it can be easily 
given; but in others, and these are by far 
the most numerous, applications of sewage 
during the summer months are practically 
an impossibility. The best means of 
affording adequate support, and which I 
have now practised for some years with 
the best results, is to remove the surface 
soil down to the roots and apply a dress¬ 
ing 3 inches thick of farmyard manure and 
wood ashes. Over this replace the soil 
which was removed, and as the season 
comes round the roots will soon take ad¬ 
vantage of such a liberal diet. If farm¬ 
yard manure is not available, procure 
equal parts of stable manure and cow 
manure. Stable manure alone, which, 
however, should be in an advanced state 
of decay, will l>e found beneficial. Old 
hotbed manure I have not much faith In, 
as its virtues will have been destroyed by 
the necessary heating. Apricots, or any 
of the smaller fruits, such as Currants, 
are much benefited by the above applica¬ 
tion. With Pears budded on the Quince 
stock it is absolutely necessary to occa¬ 
sionally apply such a dressing. 

Trees in orchards laid down to Grass 
become impoverished as time goes on, and 
it would not be practicable to apply such 
a dressing or in such a manner as above 
mentioned. In their case liquid manure 
or sewage should be given during the 
winter months. There are many orchards 
which w'ould be greatly benefited by such 
applications. R. L. 


SOIL FOR PEACH BORDER. 

Will you kindly tell me the beet eort of soil for 
a Peach border? Should there be a mixture of 
clay with the lighter soil, and, if so, should 
it be low down or mixed.—8. N. 

[The best kind of soil for the successful 
cultivation of the Peach is a rather heavy 
and, if possible, a calcareous loam, such as 
is found in limestone districts. Most 
growers, if they are able to obtain it, 
generally employ the top spit of an old 
pasture, digging it, Grass and all, to the 
depth of 4 inches or 5 inches, some stacking 
it afterwards for a few months for the 
Grass to become killed, others using it at 
once. When the turf does not possess an 
over-abundance of fibre the latter method 
is undoubtedly the best, .because it will 
then endure all the longer, as the turf be¬ 
comes decayed to a greater or less extent 
when stacked beforehand. Good loam, 
such as that indicated above, does not re¬ 
quire any great additions in the way of 
enrichment, and a border constructed with 
it will lost in good condition for some con¬ 
siderable time. The ingredients necessary 
to add to a good fibrous, heavy loam are: 
1 cwt. i-incli bones, 1 cwt. bone-meal, one 
good barrow-load of wood-ashes, or two of 
charred refuse, and two barrow-loads of 
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lime rubbish to every two full cart-loads 
of loam. This will form an ideal compost 
if all the Ingredients are thoroughly in¬ 
corporated by turning the mass several 
times over, and preparing it a few days 
before it is required. Do not let it get 
wet if the mixing is done outdoors, and to 
this end throw it up In a ridge and cover 
with a tarpaulin or mats. The loam in all 
cases should be chopped up roughly with a 
spade. 

If your soil or loam is light and sandy 
you should endeavour to procure some¬ 
thing of a more holding character to mix 
with it, such as road sidings, which can 
generally be had for the carting when the 
sides of public roads and paths are being 
trimmed. Heavy soils are more readily 
made suitable for Peach growing than are 
those of an opposite nature, as lime rubble 
aud charred refuse will then ensure the 
requisite degree of porosity, but the diffi¬ 
culty is to render a light soil sufficiently 
holding or strong enough to produce 
Peaches of first-rate quality, and, in the 
absence of either heavy loam or the road 
sidings alluded to, the employment of a 
certain amount of clay becomes indis¬ 
pensable. The quantity to use will depend 
on the quality and lightness of the loam, 
but if the loam is sandy and fairly fibrous 
the clay may form one-fourth or one-third 
of the total quantity of compost required. 
The clay should be dried, as far ns is 
practicable, and afterwards broken down 
as fine as possible. Then thoroughly in¬ 
corporate it with the loam and add the 
bone-manures, etc., afterwards. The best 
results we have seen from the employment 
of clay in connection with a light and 
sandy loam were obtained by thoroughly 
drying the clay, after which it was 
pounded up fairly fine with a rammer. 
This, when mixed with the loam, imparted 
to the latter just the requisite amount of 
holding power and rendered it eminently 
suitable for fruit growing. At the same 
time, w r e do not advise the employment of 
clay, unless absolutely necessary, and 
should advise you, if possible, to obtain 
loam of the quality named above, and pre¬ 
pare it according to directions. We may 
add that light loams, which are more often 
than not naturally poor or hungry, require 
stimulating to a greater extent than heavy 
loams, and, in some instances, it becomes 
necessary to add organic manure in addi¬ 
tion to that chemically prepared, some 
growers employing liorse-droppings at the 
rate of two barrow-loads to three cart¬ 
loads of loam for this purpose, %vith ex¬ 
cellent results.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry Early Rivers as a cordon.— I am 

awqire the Cherry makes by no means the 
best cordon-tree, as the constant restric¬ 
tion is not advisable. Much, however, de¬ 
pends upon the variety, and the. Early 
Rivers under this treatment does better 
than many others. In a great measure r 
think its free fruiting is its good point, as 
this prevents gross or useless wood, while 
there is not the gumming which a fleets 
the stronger growers. Grown as a cordon 
this variety makes good w’ood niul plenty 
of fruiting-spurs which produce good 
crops if stopping and feeding, including 
liberal supplies of moisture in a dry sea¬ 
son, are given, few fruit-trees on walls 
being so impatient of drought as the 
Cherry. For dessert, the large, black, 
heart-shaped, shining fruits are much 
liked, and, being produced at the latter 
part of June, are much valued. My ex¬ 
perience of this variety is that, grown 
as a cordon, it rarely fails to crop if. 
owing to its early flowering, a little pro¬ 
tection when in bloom is given.—W. C. R. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TRENCHING. 

One of the gravest difficulties to surmount 
in getting work of this kind done lies in 
the foolish prejudice which still largely 
exists against trenching. No practical 
gardener dreams, when first trenching 
land, of bringing the sub-soil to the sur¬ 
face. Rather, he lias the sub-soil broken 
up and well pulverised, leaving it where it 
was, but adding manure to it, and en¬ 
abling it to become sweetened by the action 
of the air, now able to permeate through 
it because so effectively loosened. It is by 
that simple process, one practically identi¬ 
fied with good trenching, that what has 
hitherto been sour, or i)oor, or impervious 
sub-soil becomes, in time, sweet and fertile. 
The gardener who annually trenches a por¬ 
tion of his garden some feet to .‘5 feet in 
depth each winter brings the bottom soil 
to the top and the top soil to the bottom, 
llut he does that with the fullest assur¬ 
ance that what is brought to the surface 
is as good for crops as is that which has 
for a time been on the surface. That very 
fine condition of fertility has been brought 
about solely by treating the sub-soil as I 
have advised, so that in time it has be¬ 
come as fertile as the top soil. It is this 
form of culture which enables the good 
gardener to produce such wonderful crops. 

Ono of the great needs of to-day is 
found in hardy fruit culture. Yet even 
where there is any disi>ositioii to invest 
capital in hardy fruit culture it is feared 
that any outlay at the first, in the shape 
of trenching the ground to be planted, 
w r ould be disregarded. When shallow- 
worked soil is so planted, and a base of 
hard, poor, or sour soil is provided, tree 
roots in time work into it, and its poverty 
produces canker, fungus, insects, and all 
sorts of ills, as well as small fruit, or 
ultimate decay of the trees. Rut were 
that sub-soil broken up some 10 inches to 
12 inches below the ordinary surface soil, 
w r ell dressed with short, well-decayed 
manure, wood-ashes, and soot, then the 
roots when they penetrated into it would 
find healthy elements and the trees he 
clean and very fruitful. In deeply-worked 
soil the roots find moisture and food, from 
which they are, in shallow cultivated soils, 
debarred. K. 


FORCING SEAKALE IN THE OPEN 
AIR. 

Few ? now grow this in the old way; that is, 
forcing the roots in the open ground, and, 
by so doing, getting the test material if 
flavour is considered. I am aware it is a 
much easier plan to lift prepared roots and 
place them in a Mushroom-liouse or forcing- 
pit. On the other hand, there is much to 
be said in favour of the older system. In 
these days, with scarcity of stable manure, 
forcing will be even more difficult, but 
much may be done with fresh leaves; in¬ 
deed, much better material is obtained 
than by using too much manure, ns at 
times the excessive steam and violent heat 
are most injurious. Treated thus the 
plants yield for years, whereas by using 
prepared crowns there is only one cutting 
after all the trouble entailed. To get the 
best result from the open ground the roots 
should be given ample room between the 
rows to allow of a good depth of covering. 
At least 4 feet should be allowed, and, if 
desired, three roots or stools may be 
planted at 2 feet apart in the row, much 
depending upon the size of roots, also the 
pots for covering. I have often in the 
absence of pots used boxes or small 
barrels, covering the tops with boards. 
Even with roots grown in this way it is 
not well to allow’ them to remain too long 


in the same place, as, though they would 
continue to give fair cutting material, 
much better results can be obtained from 
younger roots, as in course of time the 
old roots become weak and the heads or 
crown-growth smaller. If new’ quarters 
are planted, say, every four or six years, 
there will be excellent results, provided 
the ground is deeply-dug and well 
manured, and new roots planted in March 
or early April. When new forcing material 
is required I have soon good results 
scoured by sowing seed and planting out 
the next year, but if the old roots arc 
healthy I prefer strong root-cuttings. 

Foicing is a simple matter, provided 
there is a good t>ody of leaves: and if 
manure can be added so much the better. 

I have often been obliged to rely entirely 
on leaves gathered as they fell and placed 
in heaps to heat. Ol.tain fresh, clean 
material if possible. Ties' retain the 
w’armth for a long time, and. if plated in 
bulk as gathered, heat slowdy. If fr. sli 
manure is available mix it well with Hie 
leaves, making the layers firm as each lot 
is placed in position. There should be a 
good body of material, wadi covering the 
l>ots or covers at least 1 foot and over this 
some long litter to keep the leaves in posi¬ 
tion and throw off heavy rains. Place some 
plunging sticks at different parts of the 
bed and draw' occasionally, as if manure is 
used to excess the heat may be too violent. 
Do not exceed GO degs. If possible, but if 
too hot open the bed and allow the steam 
to escape. A temperature of from 50 (legs, 
to GO degs. will give good Kale, and though 
a little longer time is required to force, 
the loss of time Is well repaid by the 
quality of the produce. In all cases it is 
essential that air should be totally ex¬ 
cluded, and, previous to placing the pots, 
cover the surface round the crowns with 
fresh soot and fine ashes. This will keep 
slugs at bay. Should the weather be very 
revere a little more covering material will 
be beneficial. C. It. 

Tomato Buck’s Tresco. — Our attention 
has been directed to a note on Ruck's 
Tresco Tomato, appearing in your issue of 
October 10th over the signature “ II. S.” 
His condemnation of this novelty, if it 
were allowed to pass unchallenged, would 
be a serious matter, but, seeing that it 
has been exhibited at the principal shows, 
that it has been admired by thousands of 
people, that in no instance lias even a pot- 
grown plant been exhibited W’ith less than 
about 20 lb. of fruit upon it, and, further, 
that the average size of all the fruits was 
between five and eight to the pound, such 
condemnation W'as unwarranted, and 
proves that “ H. S.” failed to provide the 
conditions suited to its successful culture. 
If that be not so, why have others 
succeeded where he has failed? What 
Ruck's Tresco is capable of doing has boon 
proved by hundreds of growers who have 
placed on record their gratification, though 
not in such a public manner as “ H. S.” 
flaunted his failure. One testimonial was 
exceptional, and recorded a crop of from 
50 lb. to GO lb. on a single-stemmed plant! 
We have heard of and have investigated 
cases of failure, and w’ere able, in at least 
one case we have in mind, to turn failure 
into success by a little timely advice. No 
other know’ll Tomato is capable of pro¬ 
ducing so much good fruit as this much- 
discussed novelty, and its keenest critics 
admit its great economical value and its 
potent i a 1 i t ies.—Bu ck s, I p$ w irh . 

The white Girasole.— The white kind is an 
improvement on the old purple, not only as 
regards quality, but shape, there beiner an 
absence of the deep eyes. The smooth tuber 
is more easily prepared for table, and being so 
superior to the old purple should have the 
preference. Given deeply-dug ground, ample 
room, and careful selection of seed-tubers, the 
roots are of better quality and much im¬ 
proved in shape.—C. R. 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Malmaison Carnations. — These are 
making good progress and so far keeping 
free from disease. The plants will for 
some time to come bo periodically sprayed 
with “Carvlta.” Two-year-old plants 
will shortly have to be staked out. some 
four to live Bamboo canes being required 
to afford the necessary supiKirt as well as 
to spread the growths well over the sides 
of the pots and form symmetrical “heads.” 
The house is kept well ventilated both at 
the front and top. Up to the present fire- 
heat has not been required, merely closing 
the ventilators having been sufficient to 
exclude frost. 

Violets In frames.— Those have, despite 
the dull weather experienced of late, 
bloomed well and are still doing so. Their 
greatest enemy is damp, and in unheated 
pits and frames great care is necessary to 
keep this at hay at this time of year. 
When the sashes cannot be draw’ll off alto¬ 
gether they should be tilted so that a cur¬ 
rent of air is continually passing over the 
plants, which will keep the foliage dry. 
The plants should be looked over every few 
days and decaying leaves removed, 
stirring the surface of the soil between 
the plants. Strewing a little fine dust-dr.v 
soil or sand between the plants acts as a 
check to damp when the latter proves 
troublesome. In heated pits a slight 
amount of warmth in the ]»ii>cs is usually 
sufficient to prevent moisture condensing, 
which is really the forerunner of damp. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — These are now 
past their best, consequently a selection 
from amongst the most satisfactory and 
pleasing of the varieties grown has been 
made and removed elsewhere to be propa¬ 
gated when the proper time comes round. 
The house vacated by them has been filled 
with Carnations. 

Winter-flowering Carnations. — Plants 
raised from cuttings inserted in February 
last are now flowering, and will continue 
doing so for a long time to come. These 
have recently been overhauled, tied in, and 
given some Carnation manure. Front a 
house containing some 500 plants the 
quantity of flowers cut during the past 
three months has been surprising. Plants 
for flowering a few weeks lienee have been 
given a nice light position on the front 
stage. A beautiful new’ scarlet variety 
named Champion was seen at a recent 
show at the Horticultural Hall. 

Pot Figs.— A hottom-lient of 75 degs.. in 
conjunction with a mild top-heat, will 
have served to render the roots active and 
induce the buds or point growths to com¬ 
mence breaking, consequently the tempera¬ 
ture may now lie raised to 55 degs. at 
night and 00 degs. to 05 degs. by day, ac¬ 
cording to the weather. The first top¬ 
dressing of material similar In composi¬ 
tion to that recommended for pot Vines 
may now be afforded, and tlie same means 
for holding it in place must l>e adopted. 
There may also now be an increase of 
atmospheric moisture during the day. The 
trees inay be syringed rather more freely 
when the weather is bright, but this must 
take place sufficiently early for the wood 
to become dry by nightfall. Watering at 
the roots must as yet be carefully done, as 
a too wet condition of the soil results in 
the trees easting their fruits. By the 
same rule they must not be allowed to be¬ 
come too dry or a similar result will follow. 
With the development of the foliage and 
the swelling of the fruit an increased 
demand for moisture on the part of the 
roots will arise, and must have prompt 
attention. 
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Early Fig-house.— The present is a good 
time to start a house of permanently- 
planted trees which will yield a good 
second crop about the month of August. 
Much the same treatment in regard to 
moistening the borders with tepid water 
and syringing of the trees, etc., is required 
as for the starting of Peach-trees. A 
slightly higher temi>erature may, however, 
be accorded the Fig, consequently the 
temperature both for night and day may 
be 50 degs. and 55 degs. Conveniently- 
arranged shelves may be filled with pot 
Strawberries, and here they can remain 
until they flower and set their fruits. If 
time is no object they may be allowed to 
stay and ripen, but care has to be taken 
to keep the foliage well syringed in case 
an outbreak of red spider should occur. 

Pruning and training.— The weather of 
late has been so boisterous that the hands 
engaged in training have been glad to con¬ 
tinue working on the north and east sides 


attention is the thinning or cutting out of 
weak fruiting wood in the spurs, which 
not only strengthens that left, but tends 
to lessen the strain on the trees at the 
blossoming period. With' regard to 

Young spur wood which was stopped 
back last summer at the fourth or fifth 
leaf, this should be cut back to the bud 
immediately below where the stopping 
took place, and if more of this wood is pre¬ 
sent than appears to be necessary no 
hesitancy need be felt in thinning and 
cutting the weakest of it clean out. Here, 
again, much of this pruning would be 
averted if due regard were paid to the 
thinning of the shoots in the summer 
months. 

Young wood laid in for the furnishing 
| of vacant spaces as well as for the exten- 
i sion of main and minor branches, in trees 
' which have not yet filled the area allotted 
j them, should be pruned back to a point 
where it is firm and well ripened, and to 


of which Josephine de Mallnes is an in¬ 
stance—producing fruit-buds on the points 
of their summer shoots. When of no great 
length these should be left iutnet and tied 
in, cutting them back after they have 
fruited. Fruits of the highest quality are 
invariably produced by such shoots. The 
rejuvenation of old 

Cordons can be effected by training in 
young shoots at their base, which, in the 
course of two or three seasons, will be in 
a condition to replace the old stems. To 
have Pears in the best possible condition 
high culture must go hand in hand with 
intelligent thinning and stopping of 
growths in summer and pruning in winter. 
To this end the borders, or, at any rate, 
tho alleys, must have particular attention 
paid them in the way of renovating the 
surface soil to a depth of 4 inches or 
5 inches periodically, and in always afford¬ 
ing rich summer mulchings. For trees on 
the Quince liberal supplies of water in 



Vitis Coignctice. From a photograph sent by Miss S. M. Wallace , Ardnamona, Lough Eske. 

(See page 2d.) 


of walls, which lias screened them from 
the buffetings of south-west gales and fre¬ 
quent rainstorms sufficiently to enable 
them to work in comparative comfort. No 
delay has, therefore, occurred, and the i 
training of Pears will be attended to so 
soon as pruning is completed. There is 
generally more of this to engage attention 
with respect to trees worked on the Pear 
than with those on the Quince. In both 
instances far too many spurs, as well as 
wood in the spurs, is ofttimes allowed to 
develop on established trees, with the re¬ 
sult that, though beautiful to look at when 
in bloom, they often fail to set fruit, or, 
if they do boar, the produce is of mediocre 
quality only. To obviate this, attention 
should be paid to the spurs every winter, 
not only in the w’ay of regulating and see¬ 
ing that they all stand well clear of each 
other, but to shorten back near to the 
branches any which have, or will soon, 
become of an inordinate length. Another 
item to which the pruner should pay great 
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buds situated either on the upper or lower 
sides and not to those pointing outwards. 
At the same time care must be taken to 
preserve an even balance of wood when 
the method of training adopted is that 
termed fan-shape. The same care is 
necessary in regard to trees trained 
diagonal fashion, cutting back the leaders 
sufficiently hard each year to ensure the 
production of new’ tiers of branches until 
the requisite number is obtained. It is 
unnecessary so long as satisfactory growth 
is made to shorten the lenders of young 
| cordons, or if it is done they need only 
i be tipped. Some varieties persist in 
I making a short-jointed grow’th on which 
! there is ofttimes a preponderance of fruit- 
buds. Such leaders should be cut back to 
a sound wood bud removing the flow’er- 
buds with the point of the knife. By 
pursuing this policy for a few seasons a 
stem of the requisite length can ultimately 
j l»e obtained. Another matter calling for 
notice is the fact of some kinds of Pears- 


hot weather are a necessity. Artificial 
manure, such as a mixture consisting of 
tw’o parts bone-meal, tw*o parts super¬ 
phosphate, and one part kainit or sulphate 
of potash, produces excellent results if ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard 
early in March and raked in. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches. — Trees in houses that 
were closed early in December for pro¬ 
viding the first crop of fruit will now be 
approaching the flowering stage. Until 
that stage is reached a moist atmosphere 
should be maintained by damping the sur¬ 
faces in the house, esj)eeially those near 
to the hot-w’ater pipes. This damping 
should be done about 9.30 a.m. and again 
early in the afternoon. The trees should 
also be sprayed over with tepid water in 
the morning if it promises to be a fine day 
and in the afternoon If the trees are likely 
to become dry by nightfall. Admit air on 
all favourable occasions if only for a short 
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period, but always close the ventilators 
early in the afternoon. Use only sullieient 
tire*hent to maintain an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of 30 deg. at night. and in the 
event of very cold, windy nights let the 
temperature fall to -43 degs. rather than 
use excessive lire heat. The house should 
be fumigated before the flowers commence 
to expand. 

Late Peach-houses. — If not already 
done, these should be got ready lor ton ing 
without delay. Unfruitful trees that have 
made gross wood should be root-pruned, 
after the manner described in former 
notes. Trees that have been unsatisfac¬ 
tory and are exhausted should he dis¬ 
carded and fresh ones planted. It is a 
good plan to always have reserve trees 
for this purpose. If these are trained on 
walls out of doors and grown to a good 
size they will furnish the space almost at 
once. The 

Second early vinery, in whicji the Vines 
are required to produce rijn* Grapes in 
June, must now be started. Tin* house 
should he closed and a temi>orature of 
43 dogs, maintained at night. Syringe the 
rods daily and damp the walls and paths. 

Strawberries. — P.atehos of Strawberry 
plants should ho placed in heat at regular 
intervals according to the demand, Wash 
the pots, and top-dress the plants with an 
approved fertiliser before placing them in¬ 
doors. If the soil is watered with clear 
lime-water it will got rid of any worms 
that may he present in the pots. 

Bush plants. - It is necessary to make 
new plantations from time to time to re¬ 
place old bushes that have ceased to bo 
profitable. The ground should he well 
trenched and enriched with manure, as 
the soil cannot be easily made too rich for 
bush fruits, which usually occupy the 
same ground for several years. The fresh 
bushes should be planted by themselves on 
a piece of ground where they can easily 
be protected from birds. Gooseberries and 
Currants should he allowed a distance of 
3 feet between the plants and fi feet be¬ 
tween the rows. Rlaelc Currants should 
be allowed a little more space. Spread 
out the roots carefully when planting, and 
do not plant too deeply, treading the soil 
firmly about the roots as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. After the work is completed mulch 
with half-decayed manure, and do not 
prune the bushes until later in the spring. 

Raspberries. —If these have still to bo 
planted the work should he carried out at 
the first opportunity. The ground for 
Raspberries requires to be prepared as 
thoroughly ns advised for bush fruits. 
Plant the canes at a distance of 2 foot apart 
in the rows and allow n space of 3 foot 
between the rows. Cut the canes down to 
9 inches from the ground when they are 
about to break into growth in the spring. 

Renovating wall-trees. -- Fruit trees 
growing against walls and that show signs 
of exhaustion owing to heavy cropping or 
other causes may be given a liberal top¬ 
dressing. Remove carefully with a fork 
fi inches or 4 inches of the surface soil, 
spread out the foots very carefully, and 
cover them with good fresh loam to which 
have been added a good sprinkling of bone- 
meal, also finely-broken mortar rubble. 
Make the compost very linn by treading, 
afterwards giving a thorough watering 
with diluted liquid manure. Later on the 
trees may then be given a liberal mulch 
of farmyard manure. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings should be 
examined frequently and any that are 
rooted removed from the propagating 
frame and placed near to the roof-glass, 
where air can be given. Cuttings of varie¬ 
ties that were not obtainable earlier should 
he i user ted without delay. 


Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations. 

- Young plants in fl inch or 7-ineh pots 
nevd to he watered with great care, keep¬ 
ing them slightly on the dry side, at the 
same time never allowing them to become 
too dry. Ventilate the house freely on all 
favourable occasions and avoid fire-heat as 
much as possible. Two-year-old plants 
should be treated in much the same way. 
hut it will depend on the period ot the 
year the flowers ape required what tem¬ 
perature should be maintained. 

Freesias.- The earliest batch of Freesias 
is now in flower. Too high a temperature 
is not good for them, the flowers coming 
thin and not keeping well when cut: 30 
(legs, at night is quite warm enough. 
Sueeessional batches are brought forward 
as required, taking care to stake the 
plants before there is danger of their be¬ 
ing broken down. 

j Cannas raised from seed sown during 
this month and grown in a stove tempera¬ 
ture should flower well next autumn. If 
the seeds are notched with a knife or tile 
and afterwards placed in warm water for 
twenty-foul* hours, germination will take 
place very quickly. Sow single seeds in 
thumb-pots, P.y this means tlie seedlings 
can be repotted without damaging the 
roots and causing a cheek. 

Flowering shrubs. — Several kinds of 
flowering shrubs may now be- pruned as 
opportunity offers. Of such art* Spirals 
of the callosa ty|*e. Deutzias, Weigelas. 
and all tin* hardy Roses which generally 
only require thinning of the shoots. 

Phloxes, Raeanies, and other gross-feed¬ 
ing plants that were not manured in the 
autumn should be attended to at once. An 
inch or two of tin* surface soil should be 
first removed from above the roots, the 
manure being then applied evenly and tin* 
surface soil returned. Flesh soil would 
he preferable, but it is the manure that is 
essential. Well-decayed row-manure is 
the best for the purpose. Fp to the time 
of writing the weather has been moder¬ 
ately mild and wet. Snowdrops an* 
already ilooping above the ground, and 
signs of growth are apparent in the case 
of other early flowers. 

Summer bedding plants.— It is now time 
to commence the propagation of many 
summer bedding plants, for tin* success of 
this form of gardening depends to a very 
great extent uinm the size and condition 
of the plants at the time they are put out 
into the beds. Many of the softer-wooded 
plants make better specimens if cuttings 
are rooted after the commencement of the 
Yew Year and grown on without a check. 
The pots or boxes in which the cuttings 
are to be inserted must be well drained, 
employing a light sandy compost for the 
rooting medium and covering the surface 
with a layer of sand. The pots or boxes 
must be placed in a propagating-house or 
heated pit. where bottom-heat can he pro¬ 
vided and an atmospheric temperature 
of flO degs. to (13 (legs, maintained. 

Broad Beans.— A sowing may shortly be 
made ill ground which was dug deeply and 
heavily manured in the autumn. Bow the 
seeds in double rows at <S inches apart, 
allowing 4 feet between the rows. 

Cauliflower.— A small sowing of one or 
two approved early varieties should lie 
made in boxes, .raising them in a tempera¬ 
ture of about 3(1 (legs. A small sowing ol 
Brussels Sprouts may also be made in 
boxes and the seedlings raised under glass. 

Peas. —In souk* seasons it is possible to 
make an early sowing during this month, 
according to the state of the soil and the 
weather. The seeds of this sowing should 
not be buried deeply, but covered in broad- 
I ridge fashion with line soil, thus providing 
I a warmer seed-bed. Bow the seeds some¬ 


what more thickly now than will be 
necessary later in the season. I prefer a 
dwarf variety for this very early sowing. 
There is. of course, a risk when sowing so 
early, hut it is worth trying. Ground 
ojKvrations should be pushed on with all 
speed, cultivating deeply wherever cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. 

F. \Y. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Changing soil.— There are in the garden 
certain places in which, year after year, 
Sweet Peas and Mignonette are grown. 
Whether the theory is quite correct or not, 
it is generally accepted that these require 
fresh situations if they are to succeed. In 
eases, therefore, where they sire grown in 
the same quarters in successive years, a 
point is made of changing the soil. This is 
done by wheeling the needful quantity 
from vegetable breaks to replace that in 
which Bweet Reas or Mignonette were 
grown during the preceding season. The 
practice works well enough, no deteriora¬ 
tion being noticed in the quality of the 
vegetables. During the w<*ek this work 
has been carried out. and although it may 
seem to he rather a laborious nitration, it 
is by no means so in ,reality when the 
weather is suitable. 

Plants and cuttings in pits.— Cuttings 
of bedding plants and cut-back plants of 
tin* different types of Pelargoniums and 
other things in heated pits were looked 
over during the week. Where it was 
necessary, water was given, and from now 
until the days begin to lengthen no further 
water will be given, except, perhaps, in 
isolated eases. In our naturally rather 
humid climate there is a tendency to 
damp, even when tin* pits are lieat<*d. and 
during the short, dull days there is very 
little drying among cutting boxes. Ventila¬ 
tion is yet given both by day and night 
unless there is a likelihood of frost, in 
which case the sashes are tilted so that 
only a minimum of air is admitted. Dead 
leaves and those which show signs of 
damp or decay are regularly removed. 

Cold frames. — The occupants of cold 
frames, too. were looked over during the 
week. Owing to the continued mild 
weather a considerable amount of growth 
was visible among seedling weeds in beds 
of Tufted Pansies. Calceolarias, and such 
.semi-hardy things. The weeds were care¬ 
fully removed, and the soil, which had be¬ 
come rather hard uimui the surface, was 
slightly loosened. Cold frames containing 
Gladiolus The Pride and G. Ackermanni. 
as well as a considerable number of 
Spanish Irises for early spring cutting, 
were also given a look through. The 
growth of these, especially that of the 
Irises, is much more advanced than is 
usually the ease at this time of the year. 
A go i.kI deal of ventilation is given, and 
during bright and sunny Weather the 
sashes art* removed entirely throughout 
the day. No watering will be necessary 
for a considerable time to come. Owing 
to damp and to excessive growth it has 
become necessary to discard a sashful of 
Eclipse Cauliflowers, but this loss is more 
apparent than real, and the places of these 
plants can he readily supplied from seeds 
sown in tiie early weeks of the New Year. 

Crinums. —These, having now gout* to 
rest, have been laid upon their sides in a 
cool position, where they will remain until 
growth again becomes apparent. Re¬ 
potting is unnecessary, as Crinums, like 
many other bulbous plants, resent disturb¬ 
ance of their fleshy roots. Of course, it 
follows that, during their period of growth, 
they must receive some encouragement 
and assistance from liquid manure or 
frail a chemical fertiliser in solution. 
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Narine* differ from Crinums in so far as 
it Is advisable to keep them in a cooler 
atmosphere at ail their stages. Their 
period of blooming is later, a§ is their 
time of ripening. At present, and until 
the foliage shows signs of ripening, suffi¬ 
cient water must be given. These bulbs 
bloom best when pot-bound, and, when 
disturbed frequently, refuse to flower, at 
least In a satisfactory manner, for a series 
of years. 

Seedling Anthurluma.— Totting has been 
done in the case of Anthuriums during the 
week. Tlie plants are. all seedlings which 
bloomed for the flrst time during the pre¬ 
sent year. There is nothing at all new 
among them, but they are worthy of re¬ 
tention. Of accommodating habit, the 
Anthuriums succeed well in a moderate 
stove-heat, and their quaint flowers are 
always attractive. 

Lorraine Begonias. — As these showy 
winter-flowering plants cease to be attrac¬ 
tive they are cut back to half the length 
of the stems, the pots afterwards being 
placed ui>on a shelf in the stove near the 
light. Water will be withheld until ft be¬ 
comes absolutely needful, and, later, the 
plants will again be further cut back in 
order to induce a supply of basal cuttings. 
Leaf-cuttings of these Begonias root very 
readily and make good and sha|>ely plants, 
but when the right kind of basal plants 
can be had they are, I think, to be pre¬ 
ferred. In any case there can be no two 
opinions as to which is the more easily 
handled. A light fumigation may be 
necessary as a preventive of aphis or of 
the, at times, troublesome mite. 

Chrysanthemums.— During the week a 
large quantity of bush plants which had 
been freely cut from, and which were be¬ 
ginning to be rather shabby, were cut 
down and placed in a cold house. The 
stools will be kept for some little time 
until it is seen whether the stock of 
cuttings taken from them previously will 
succeed. The places of there Chrysanthe¬ 
mums were filled by the lutest-flowering 
plants, chiefly white and yellow. The 
majority of cuttings has now been put in, 
and, except in the case of those which pro¬ 
duce cuttings sparsely, it will be un¬ 
necessary to take any further quantity. 
Very little heat is given to the cuttings, 
and they are syringed lightly In the after¬ 
noons of sunny days. 

Arum Lilies are now In the house in 
which they are inteuded to bloom. The 
plants, robust jmd healthy, now require 
plenty of moisture, and occasional water¬ 
ings with weak soot-water are of ad¬ 
vantage. Consequent upon the increase of 
temperature a trifling outbreak of aphis 
may be expected, and in such n case a 
light valorising upon two successive nights 
will be given. 

Sweet Pees intended for early flowering 
in jots have, during the week, been put 
into 5-inch pots. Every effort is made to 
keep these plants as stocky as lossibie, 
and only in the event of frost being Of 
sufficient severity to injure the foliage or 
check tlie growth will they receive firc- 
lieat. CItimately these Sweet Peas will 
finish their growth in 10-inch rots. 

Mignonette has been repotted from 
5-inch to 7-inch lots. The eompovSt on this 
occasion wa's made a little richer than 
previously, hut at the same time was of a 
light character, and a little lime rubbish 
finely sifted was used in addition to sand. 
Drainage was ample, for. as is well-known, 
Mignonette is very impatient of too much * 
moisture when grown under artificial con¬ 
ditions. The pots are, meantime, in 
slightly-heated pits, and any attempt at 
flowering is checked by pinching. 


Gesneras. — Advantage was taken of a 
wet afternoon to store the conns in the 
lots in which they were grown of a con¬ 
siderable batch of Gesneras which had 
thoroughly ripened off. These corms are 
very freely produced, and only the best of 
them are selected to carry on the strain, 
which is rather a good one. Gesneras are 
useful either for stove or greenhouse de¬ 
coration, and, in addition, they are useful 
for house work, lasting, as they do, in good 
condition for a considerable time in heated 
rooms. At the same time a quantity of 
double-flowering Begonias was similarly 
cleaned down, aud both conns and tubers 
were packed in boxes with Cocoa-fibre and 
put into a cool frost-proof room until they 
are again required. 

Pruning. — This is being carried on as 
rapidly as time i>ermits. During the week 
Apples have received attention in the open 
quarters. Older trees are now kept rather 
closely pruned, and younger ones are so 
treated as to form as shaitel.v trees as is 
consistent with good bearing qualities. No 
hard and fast rule is followed, the aim 
being to secure as much fruiting wood as 
possible. In all cases, however, provision 
is made for the admission of plenty of 
light and air to tlie centres of the trees. 

Vegetable garden. —Departing from the 
usual practice followed iu these gardens. 
Asparagus beds have been given a mulch 
which will remain during winter on the 
surface. I do not, as a rule, believe in 
this winter dressing, but circumstances 
alter cases. The summer of 1914, like that 
of 1913, was abnormally dry, and tlie 
growth of Asparagus was not so satisfac¬ 
tory as usual. Therefore a dressing of 
well-decayed Seaweed has been applied 
and covered lightly with soil from the 
alleys. This will be raked off in spring, 
as it is not applied for protection, but for 
its mnnurial properties. W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


\ CORRESPONDENCE. 

TLAHTS UD FLO WEBS. 

I Sickly Palm CL.).—The appearance of the 
leaves denotes that the plants have suffered 
from dryness at the root. You have possibly 
merely damped the surface, not giving suffi¬ 
cient water at each application to well soak 
tlie roots, the soil being very firm. There are 
no insects on the leaves, eo that is not the 
reason, but the dried-up character of the 
foliage points to dryness at the root. 

ftrowlng Brugmanalas (1 Brugman3ias 
will flower freely whether pruned or not, but 
it is usual to cut them back to the hard wood 
or nearly so, in order to prevent them occupy¬ 
ing too much space. All. of course, depends 
on the room you have. In the autumn and 
during the winter, when growth has ceased, 
give leas water, only giving sufficient to keep 
the soil from getting too dry, and keeping in an 
ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning of 
March turn them out and repot, using a com¬ 
post of one half good turfy loam, the other 
half being leaf - mould and well-decayed 
manure, with a dash of sand. As the pots 
get full of roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. 

TR’EES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons (d .).—As the 
Rhododendrons are so old there is considerable 
risk if they are cut hack into the hard wood 
of their not breaking out in a satisfactory 
manner. Without seeing them it is difficult 
to advise as to liow far they should be cut, 
and we can only say, do not cut them back 
farther than is necessary to ensure a shapely 
plant. The flrst half of the month of April is 
a very good time to carry this out. When cut 
back and the spaces between the plants are 
clear, lightly fork in a liberal top-dresteing of 
leaf-mould or peat, as this will not only afford 
fresh rooting material for the active surface 
roots, but also act as a mulch during dry 
weather. 

FRUIT. 

Pear Achan (Harrow ).—This is, no doubt, 
the Pear you refer to. As grown in Scotland 
it is of excellent quality, ripening in November 
and December, but grown in the south it is, 
though much larger, of poor quality. In the 
northern English counties it is also very good. 
It is of no use as a standard* and flot deserv¬ 
ing of 0/ yrali, 


VEGETABLES, 

Sowing Onion-seeds under glass (F .).—Sow 

thinly under glass in a shallow box or pan in 
January in gentle warmth, prick out into 
other boxes when fit to handle, and keep near 
the glass and well aired. About the end of 
April, when strong, plant out, with good balls 
of soil and roots, in deeply worked, well 
manured soil, 12 inches apart each way. Such 
varieties as Alisa Craig, Maincrop. A 1, or 
Excelsior should produce fine bulbs if the seed 
is raised in the way given above. 

Watercress in a garden (G. H.).— Water¬ 
cress can be grown in a naturally moist or 
well-watered bed, without any stream or cur¬ 
rent at all: but a very common method where 
there is nothing of the kind is to have a serieu 
of tanks or tubs, each a little lower than the 
other, with a tank and pump, or water-supply 
of some kind at the top, and overflows from 
one to the other all through. The merest 
trickle of water is sufficient, and the tubs or 
tanks Bhould be partly filled with graveU with 
a few inches of rich alluvial Boil over, and an 
inch or so of water on top. Watercress can 
be raised from seed, which should be sown in 
a constantly moist bed of soil about April, 
to provide plants for putting out in the 
autumn; but small-rooted plants obtained by 
pulling the old roots to pieces are usually em¬ 
ployed, and may be dibbled out either in the 
spring or autumn, April and October being the 
best months. Watercress may also be grown 
in pans of constantly-moist soil in a green¬ 
house or pit for winter use. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wormo in lawn (Novice, Blackpool).— Lime- 
water is the best remedy. Pour 2 gallons of 
water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or, if more 
is wanted, in tlie same proportion. Stir this 
well up and let the liquid stand for forty- 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear 
liquid in damp weather, giving a good soak¬ 
ing on the evening succeeding that on which 
a good watering has been given or after a 
heavy rainfall. This will bring the worms to 
the eurface, when they can be swept up and 
cleared away. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Novice, Blackpool).— 
A good ton-dre°sing for your lawn, and which 
should be applied at once, is the following:-- 
One half of the compost should be loam, one 
fourth decayed manure, such as that from an 
old Mushroom bed, the remainder the residue 
from the burning of garden rubbish. Some 
bone-meal would also do good. Mix the above 
thoroughly, and pass through a fine sieve to 
rid it of stones and other rubbish. Spread it 
evenly over your lawn and after it has lain 
for some weeks work it into the soil with 
a wooden rake or a Birch broom, first length¬ 
wise and then in the opposite direction. Next 
April give a dressing of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


narrow .—If the plants are strong and well 
rooted you may plant them out so long as the 
weather remains mild.— -E. H. P .—Your best 
plan will be to write to a seedsman, giving the 
Bize of your lawn and also the nature of the 
soil. If you do this he will send you the 
proper mixture, also the necessary nuantitv 

and price of same.- Geo. Vick .—The only 

way is to persevere in forking it out. 


HAKES OF FLAHTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — J. TV. B. Hostele y—l. 
Relaginella denticulata; 2, Relaginella cassia 
probably, should like to see more complete 
specimen; 3, Relaginella japonica; 4, Speci¬ 
men insufficient. 

Name of fruit. —Mies Hawker .—Pear Pa«:«o 
Colmar. It must have a warm, rich soil, 
otherwise the flesh is inclined to be very 
gritty. __ 


Trial of Sedumo.— Considerable confusion 
appears to exist in gardens over the names of 
cultivated fledums, one name being attached 
to quite different plants, while identical 

f lants arc often grown under different names. 

n order to be’ able, with the help of experts 
in the genus, to otraighten out this muddle 
wo are endeavouring to get together at 
Wisley a complete collection of Redums, and 
wc ohould be very grateful for plants or cut¬ 
tings to grow on for comparison from as 
many sources as possible. Specimens sent 
should bear the name under which they are 
known and should be sent by the end of 
February addressed to the Director, R.H.H. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


To Secretaries Horticultural Societies. 

Schedule Covers, printed 3 colours on thick 
art paper, can be had gratis, with necessary 
printing done free. For particulars apply 

J&Z* 175b, Mill St, 

LIVERPOOL. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Garden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gardener’s Book of Reference. 


Forcing Houses, 65 6 


Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities^ Sun¬ 
dries, and Timber, Insecticides, Sprayers. Lime¬ 
washing and Disinfecting Machines. Manures. 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire, 
Paint and Colour. Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees. 
Rustic Fittings. Safety Ladders. Seeds Syringes. 
Tents. Weed Killers; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c.—over 500 leading firms. 

4.—An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 
Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
totheirspecial lines of business)—about 4.500names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

5—A “Town" List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen and 
Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6. —The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom. 

arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso- 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7. —An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 

United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as wc have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the “ Garden Annual ” for 1915. 

8—An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 
Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

9. —A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 

Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society. National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society. Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
Society. National Dahlia Society. National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society. National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society. 
National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee. 
Scottish Horticultural Association. Non" of 
England Horticultural Society. National Gladiolus 
Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 
should secure a Copy of the “ Garden Annual for 
1915. so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers who were successful. 

10. —Information relating to FJxcise Licences. 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing tor 

various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day. week, month, year). 

13. —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14 —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15 —The decimal and metric tables. 

16 . —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. —Information about cost of well sinking. 

28 .—Summary of properties of artificial manures and 
their application. 

19. —A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc.. 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week. day. 

21 . —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The "Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly 

revised and corrected on the previous issue) will be 
published on January 15, 1915. Price, in paper 
covers. Is. ; in cloth, 2s.; by post, 3d. extra. 

The volume can be obtained at any Newsagent's. 

Bookstall, or Bookseller's. 


Creenhouses, from 72, 


Wood Buildings, from 74, 


Carden Barrow, 

17/6 


Stable and Coach 
House. £12 7 6 


Hygienic Complete ■- 1- 

Heater, 15,’- Heating Apparatus, 55 


Carden Lights. 

Unglazed, aft. x 2ft., ^’****' 

Plant Propagator, 2 6: 1ft. x aft., 3 3; Dog Kennels, with 
22 6 5ft. x 3ft. 6in., 3 6 platform, from 9 6 

RUSTIC WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cucumber Frames, Portable Huts, 

from 20 - 41 - 

POULTRY APPLIANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Poultry Pen, 

5ft.x3ft.6in. Cash Price, 17/- 


Complete 
Incubator, 26 


Carden Scat, 16/ 


Estimates for Creenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Frames, and all Horticultural Structures, free. 


Spocial Prices for Cash with Ordor in Hull. 

GLA88, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 80 . ft 

8 x 6 in. 23- 416 


Readers of “ Farm and Home ” are familiar 
with the column of country wit and humour 
which appears weekly in its pages. The 
anecdotes do not claim in all cases to be 
original, but they have a special distinction in 
being concerned in some degree with Farming 
and Country Life. “ Humours of the Country W 
is therefore very different from the customary 
miscellaneous jokes which appear in the 
ordinary newspaper. 

On many occasions the humorous anecdotes 
and stories published in “ Farm and Home ” 
have brought letters to the Editor of that 
paper suggesting that*these humorous para¬ 
graphs should be published in hook form. 
Eventually this was done, and “ Humours of 
the Country,” a cloth-bound volume of some 
three hundred pages, was published by Mr. 
John Murray at 2s. 6d. net. 

Nearly the whole of that edition has been 
disposed of, but it is felt that many more of 
our readers would like to have a copy at a 
lower price, and we have therefore decided to 
issue the remainder of the edition at the 
popular price of ONE SHILLING, post free 
to anv address. 

“Humours of the Country” at One Shilling 
per copy will be an acceptable volume in any 
home in the country—whether cottage, home¬ 
stead, or mansion. It contains close upon 
one thousand good anecdotes. Its perusal 
will create roars of laughter in the open porch 
or by countless firesides after the day’s work 
is done. 

“HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY." 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

Post free. 

Orders, with remittances, should be addressed : 

Manager, “ FARM AND HOME,” 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

N.B.—The stock- is strictly limited. 


10 and 11 x 8 in. 25 6 .. 48- 

12. 13. 14. 15 x 8 in. 26 6 •• 49 6 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9iu. 27 6 -• 51- 

12. 13, 14 x 10in. 29- .. 53- 

13x11 in..316 -■ 57 6 

16,18, 20 xlOin. \ 

16. 18, 20x11 in. \ 31- 63 6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. ..) 

16. 17. 18. 20 x 13 in.I . 66 6 

16, 18. 20, 22. 24 x 14 in. ( 00 

20, 22, 21 x 15 in.> 37 . 69 - 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16in.J 01 *' 

20,22.24 xl8in.39 - .. 72- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.-l cwt., 8-: icwt.,43; Jcwt., 
2 6: 14 lbs., 1 6 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 1 6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

GREEnSoUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. H x 2 in. I}x2jiu. 14x2in. Ijx2im. 14x21 in. 

53 6- 76 8- 83 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft ; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

r. &. T. BOSS, Xltd., 

burton street, hull. 

ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ORDER rORM. 

(By sending order at once on this form 3d. postage 
will be saved.) 

Please forward. f>ost free, addressed as below, one 
jpy "Garden Annual" for 1915. for which I enclose 
ue shilling (paper edition); two shillings (cloth edition). 

Name . 

Address . 

County . 

f All orders should be addressed, Manager, 
[ “ Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


line, minimum three lineB (about twenty words till the nrst 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, 1 b. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement co 


should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

I 63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. LQNDQN, W.C. 


Printed and Published by the 1'roprietor, W. Koui.nson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincolns lun Fields. London, W.Q!,— 
January 9, 15)15. Telephone: tjolbom 734- 
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TTELWAY <fc SON.—One Grand Prize, 4 

AA Gold Medals, 5 Silver-gilt Medals, 2 Silver Medals, 
awarded at leading Exhibitions during the past season to 
Kelway & Son, for Hardy Plants and Gladioli. Now is the 
time to plant Kelway's lovely Pieonies and Delphiniums. 

A standard of perfection and beauty never before attained. 
The delicate tints, striking colours, and form of the Pieonies, 
the bold, outstanding pale and deep blues of the stately 
Delphiniums, combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of 
nature. War prices: Choice named Paxmies, Collection A, 
15s. dozen; choice named Pseonies, Collection B, 21s. dozen; 
choice named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15s. dozen; 
choice named Delphiniums, Collection C, 24s. dozen. Kel¬ 
way Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application.—KELWAY & SON’S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

f)NE GRAND PRIZE, 4 Gold Medals, 5 

LI Silver-Gilt Medals, 2 Silver Medals awarded at leading 
exhibitions during the present season to KELWAY & SON 
for Hardy Plants and Gladioli. 

MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

Lovely Pseonies and Delphiniums. A standard of per¬ 
fection and beauty never before attained. The delicate 
tints, striking colours, and form of the Pseonies, the bold 
outstanding pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of Nature. Choice 
named Pseonies, Collection A, 15s. doz.; choice named 
Pseonies, Collection B, 21s. doz.; choice named Delphiniums, 
Collection B, 15s. doz.; choice named Delphiniums, Collec¬ 
tion C, 2(s. doz.—KELWAY & SON (Retail Plant Dept.), 
Langport, Somerset. 

WEBB’S POPULAR COLLECTIONS of 

" ’ Vegetable Seeds.—Best value obtainable. Excellent 
selection. Finest quality. Complete Collections at 2a. 6d., 
5s., 7s. 6<L, 10s., 12s. 6d., 15s., 21s., 42s., to 105s. each. Special 
Exhibition Collections at 10s. 6d., 21s., and 42s. each. For 
contents, see Webb's Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 

WEBB’S POPULAR COLLECTIONS of 

Vegetable Seeds.—The Rev. A. F. Baker, Eggbuck- 
land Vicarage, Crownhill, S. Devon, writes on Jan. 5th, 
1915“ Kindly forward mo another Guinea Collection of 
Vegetable Seeds. I was very pleased with the Collection 
you supplied last year ; the result was excellent"— 
EDWARD WEBB & SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., 
The King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

aa of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

J* Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S.. Guernsey. 

nnn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

\J\J\J nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONES, Churchrteld Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM Cuttings.—Framfield, 

LI Early White, Cranfordia(new), Almirante, El Draco, etc., 

18, Is.— Gardener, 15, Beach-st., Ladywood, Birmingham. 

T ARGE QUANTITY of Railway Truck 

-LI TARPAULINS.—Fitted with lashes; very little used, 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 ft., 35s. each. 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be sent 
on approval.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

pSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES.—Wall 

-Ll Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153 a.-BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Manufac¬ 
turers, Norwich. 

n ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N- 

LI Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat. 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d. 1 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Ratlia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO.. Hop Exchange, S.E. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUE' 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 


TJARR’S SEED GUIDE now ready, free.— 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds of finest Selected 8trains 
and Tested Growth at moderate prices.—BARR A SONS, 
King Street, Oovect Garden, London. 


190 000 FRE E COPIES DOBBIE’S 

“'“LJ jLIVILf Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1916, 208 pages, over 300 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DORBIE & CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H.M. The King. Edinburgh._ 


TIOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

U natire of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
k OO.. R oyal Florists, Edinb urgh.___ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Intemat. Exhib., 
1911 Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
"L Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 


tonally superintended. 


WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

* » ing particulars of the new yellow Drabble, Wm. Rigby, 
Ac., and the new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells’ Book, “The 
Cul ture of the Chrysanthemum," post free, Is. 6d.— 
W. WjgLLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey. _ 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

” garden, rock^garden, waterjfarden^wild garden, her¬ 


baceous border, and shrubbery._ 

—B . WA LLACE AGO, Colchester. 


and quotations free. 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

■A side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CO., Colchester. 


WORLD S BEST SEED POTATOES are 

* * Irish grown. Write for catalogue of superb varieties, 
poet free —WM. E. SANDS, F.R.H.S. (Dept. J), Potato 
Specialist, Hillsborough, Co. Down, Ireland._ 


OURPLUS PLANTS.—STREPTOCARPUS, 

Veitch’s hybrids, 12, Is. 6d. : Primula obconica gigantea, 
12 gTand plants, la 3d. ; 12 Heliotrope Lord Roberts, la. 3d.: 
Anthericum rariegata. a lovely plant, 12, Is. 6d. all post 
tree.—HEAD GARDENER. 46. Warwick-road. Banbury. 


fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

LI Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
entpost free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
N. COLE k SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


fjHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 600 

^ up-to-date vara., purchaser's selection, from Id. each. 
” i pot roots, 350 vars.; Sweet Peas, 60 vara. Catalogues 
H. WOOLMAN, Shirley. Birmingham. 


Dahlia 

free. 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
"BUBHEK. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


PUBLISH BE, 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

-tA. Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch. — W. WALTERS 
k CO., Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 


T OVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

Ll "Publishers’Circular.’" Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Wrib3 for specimen copy to “Publishers’ 
Circular," Adam-street, Adelphi. London. 


A NGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

-ti. Gazette" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, Fishing 
Gazette, 19. Ad am-street. Strand, London. _ 


■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

ment of all kinds: 8uramer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues post free—BOULTON 
and PAUL. LTD . Norwich._ 


PCLLPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

■LI Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
1885,1881, lfilio.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


•THE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

-L increase. . All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener’s favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for i 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, I 
234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 


OOW NOW UNDER GLASS. — Sutton’s 

D Seedling Pea. Very early and heavy cropper. Per pint, 
Is. 6d.; quart, 2s. 6d., post free. Mr. F. Parker, The Gar¬ 
dens, Willoughby House, writes: "Sutton’s Seedling is the 
most valuable Pea I have ever grown, delicious in flavour 
and a wonderful cropper.**_ 


BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading. 


TjATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

LJ trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Flora l Farms, Wisbech. _ 

1 fin non pyramid apple-trees.— 

IvV/jUvU Cox’s Orange, Allington, Bramley Seedp 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben’s Red, Lane’s Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
no w ready,—W. HORNE A SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 

TjOX’S BRITISH BEGONIAS.—Sow now. 

-LJ Seed from latest exhibition kinds, sgle., dble.. cristata, 
crispa, agio, fringed_^each^er^pkt., Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d^ Colleo- 


tion, 4 Boris, 5s.-JOIIN I 


I, Begonia Grower, Croydon. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. — Plants in 

•L 5-in. pots, for winter flowering, 8s. doz., carr. fd. Cut¬ 
tings, Is. 6d. doz., post free. Best varieties.—G. S. EVANS, 
F.K.H.3. , Carn ation Specialist, Bexley Heath._ 

©ELECTED SEED~ POTATOES.—38th 

LI Season. List free. — T. KIME, Mareham-le-Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire._ _ 


H.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

LI 5s. free; 6 Dry as octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmund a regalis, 
3a 6d. —P, B. O’KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvaugham. Co. Clare. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

tion, Decorati ves, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
poBt free.—WILLIAMS. Sidney House. Park Road, Leyton. 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. 8eed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C, BARNES, F.R.H.S., Scofton, Worksop, _ 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

AA Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden/’ 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 103. 6d. net; post 
free, lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 


VORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

•L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps ami Wall Coping; Rockery. - GEO. VINT 
& BROS., Quarry Owners. Idle, Bradford. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

"" Lawrence-road, Bouth Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis ._ 


pLOWER POTS.—1081 in., 10 7in., 206 in., 

-*- 40 4Jin., 60 34 in., 30 3 in., 15 2i in., packed free, in crate 

(returnable),7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries. Brierley Hill._ 


HUATER TANKS for Storing Watxr.—Will 

* ” hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 476lb., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car- 
riage paid.—H. J. GA8SON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

aa mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6<l. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
D ARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney. N.E. 

f)RI)ER TRELLIS WORK NOW.—Write 

Lf for our book “Trellis," showing Screens, Arches. 
Bowers, Arbours, Wall Panels, Window Surrounds, and other 
suggestions for nrtistic treatment of the Home Grounds.— 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTI)., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

TVEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof"- 

AA ing your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale 
-PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Battersea, London, S.W. 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

LI “Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10a. 
per gall. " Plastiue,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 

S rticulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Work*, 
ktteraea. Agents throughout the country. 
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Burpee’s Seeds Grow 

THE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased 
* and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,—“to 
give rather than to get all that is possible,*' combined with efficient 
service has built the World’s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of 182 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Success 
in the garden. Mailed free. Write for it today,—“Lest you forget** 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 



HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANT8 

in Groat Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms. 

67 & 68, Oheapside, London, E. C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


R0SES1 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O'CLOCK, at 

PROTHEROE &MORRIS’ S 

Central Sale Rooms. 

67 & 68, CHEAP8IDE, E C. 

Crrnimixsinng txenUed. Catalogues frte. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY EASTERLY TREES, SHRUBS. 

60 Privet, green, bushy, 3 ft. .3s. 6<L 

25 Privet, green, bushy, 4 ft. .3s. 6d. 

12 Privet, green, bushy, 6 ft.4s. Od. 

100 Quickthom, thorny, fencing.2s. 6d. 

50 Quickthom, thorny, hedging, 3 ft..2 b. 6d. 

25 Quickthom, impenetrable, 4 ft. .2s. 6d. 

12 Laurels, large leaf, evergreen, li ft. .. .. Is. 6d. 

6 Laurels, evergreen, bushy, 3 ft. .2s. 6d. 

12 Poplar-trees, for rapid screens, 6 ft. .. .. 2s. 6d. 

6 Poplar-trees, Immediate screen. 12 ft. .. .. 5s. Od. 

6 Gooseberry, 12 Currants, Black, Red .. .. 3s. Od. 

12 Shrubs, flowering, six sorts, 3 ft..2a. 6d. 

12 Shrubs, evergreen, six sorts, 2 ft..2s. 6d. 

12 Shrubs, silver, gold, green, 1 ft. .2s. Od. 

100 Box, evergreen, bod edging, dwarf.Is. 9d. 

12 Rhubarb, earliest red, 3-year clumps .. .. 2s. 0d. 

6 Roses, climbing, red and white, 4 ft. .. .. Is. 6d. 

12 Roses, assorted, many varieties, 2 ft. .. .. 2s. 6d. 

14-Page Catalogue and Estimates free. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 
PULTON (9), LOWESTOFT. 

DEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

O can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
values, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pt^es, 80 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Seeds 
of the most reliable quality.—H. N. ELLI80N, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 1890. Under the patronage of his 
Majesty's Board of Public WorkB. Lily ValleyB, 3s. 100. 

pARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

J-l MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 ran. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Li sts tree.— WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

D ON’T MISS THIS.—New Year’s Presents 

for all who send Is. 6d. for this lot of beautiful hardy 
plants. 40 Wallflowers, 10 Campanulas, 20 Aquilegias, 10 
Lupins, 10 Tufted Pansies, 10 Iceland Poppies, 5 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum max., and 5 Delphiniums, with 2 Rambler Roses gratis. 
—S. G. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants._ 


•TOMATO PLANTS and Prices as usual.— 

-L Write for Ulus. List with cultural hints, tree. Leading 
vars., now ready: 6s. 100 ; 3s. 6d. 50 ; 2s. 25; Is. 6d.l2, carr. pd. 
—J. P. BAILEY, S imian Vineries. Baissieres, Guernsey, C.L 

PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS, Benary’s 

•L splendid mixture, strong plants. Is. 3d. dozen, free. 
Aralias same price.—LEWIS 1 SON, Nurserymen. Malvern. 

pEGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS, 

Lb best sorts from pots, true to name, 3s. per doz., free.— 
LE WIS k SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. _ 

i ANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropteolum 

■ eciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshirc Park, Carrickfergus. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

«GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

Plant and Pot /Vow. 

lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12,4s. 6d. Platyphvllum, giant bulbs, 3, Is. 9d.; 6,3s.; 12, 5s. 
Candidum (white Madonna Lily). 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; 60, 5s. 
Tigrinum, 12, Is.; 25, Is. 9d. Ixmgiflorum, white trumpet, 
6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. Lancifolium rubra, 6, Is. 9d. ; 12, 3s. 
Pink Belladonna, 3. Is ; 12, 3s. 6d. 6 Aram Lilies, Is. 9d. 

Scarlet VaUotas, 3. Is. bd.; 12. 4s. 6d. Early Gladioli. 8 
varieties, to name, 12 each, 2s. 6d.; mixed, 25,9d.; 100, la. 9d.; 
250, 3s. 6d. Summer Gladioli, " America," pink, 25, Is. ; 100, 
2s. 6d. Hulot, blue, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d. Princeps, scarlet, 
25, Is. 6d.; 100, 6s. Brenchleyensis, red, 25, 9d.; 100, 2s. 6d. 
HoUandi. yellow, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d. Halley, salmon, 12, Is.; 
100, 4a. 6d. Augusta, white, 12, Is.; 100, 5s. 9d. Mixed, 
25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 250, 4s. 6d.; 500, 8s. 6d Single Begonias. 
10 colours. Is. 9d.; doubles, 10 colours, 2s. 9d. ; mixed, 25, 
Is. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d.; 250, 12s. 6d. 10 Gloxinias, Is. 9d. 25 

Hyacinths, 25 sorts, Is. 9d. ; 100, 5«. ; 250, 9a. 6d. Mixed 
Tulips, 250, Is. 6d.; 1,000, 4s. 6d. Daffs., 250, Is. 6<L ; 1,000, 
4s. 6(L Crocus, 250, Is 6d.; 500, 2s. 6d. Blue Hcillas, 100, 
Is. 6d. ; 250, 3s. Any 12s. 6d- worth 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, 8.E. 

A NT I R R HUN U MS. 

SEEDS & PLANTS. 

My up-to-date List describing 33 named varie¬ 
ties, with cultural hints and eight illustrations 
in natural colours, free to all on application. 
Best value for money. 

J. HARVEY F.R.H.8*, The French Garden, 
_ EVESHAM. _ 

LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.°. 
MEETING ON JAN. 5, 1915. 

ORCHID OOMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Oypripedium Grand Duke Nicholas, from Mr. G. F. 
Moore, Bourton-on-the-Water. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cymbidium Conigsbyanum, Brockhurst var., from Mr. 
F. J. Hanbury, East Grinstead; Odontoglossum eximium 
xauthotes, Gat ton Park var., from Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Gatton Park, Reigate; Cypripedium Arthurianum, Langley 
var., from Messrs. Flory and Black, Langley, Slough ; Cypri¬ 
pedium Pyramus var., Chardwar Ideal, from Mr. G. F. 
Moore, Bourton-on-t he-Water. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora-— Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells; Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Haywards 
Heath. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooks- 
bridge; Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans; Messrs. Jas. 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

FLORAL OOMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 

Pyracantha crenulata, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Alden- 
ham House, Elstree (Or., Mr. E. Beckett). 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian — Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, for greenhouse plants. 

Bronzk Banksian.— Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for 
shrubs; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, for 
Carnations, etc. 

FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


SANKEY'S»S>POTS 

^ Ghe BEST and CheapcsK * 

5tetr quantity of each *ii* required nnd hnve " i.arriii*e raid 
quotation ("carriage” frequenily amount, to hall value ol 
poods), or write lor Price IJst, free. 

5PECIAL POTS of all description*. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON , LTP. 
Bujwe 11 PpHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


JANUARY. 

January 19.—Royal Horticultural 8ociety Committees. 

,, 21.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 1.— N.C.S. Annual Meeting. 

„ 2.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 4.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

,, 9.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Annual Meet- 

. mg. 

„ 16.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 18.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 



I offer 10 ton* of “ARRAN CHIEF." the 
new Mainorop, FREE TO CUSTO MER S 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

500 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home¬ 
grown SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express, May Queens, Duke Yorks, 
Myatts, Eclipse, Puritans, etc. 

Cash or easy payment terms arranged. 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


Short-Jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Dropper 
Grown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 years’ 
experience of 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
•New Main- 
crop.'" 


SEED— 
6d., 1 - and 2 6 
packet. 
PLANTS (In 
Spring), 

13 dozen. 

Carriage paid. 


f Wonderful Trial Oollectlon of 

( 5 /.) SEEDS 5 SEED 

w pomes. 

1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express. Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; lcrge packet Early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwerf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, 8avoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief” and packet of 
Lighton’s Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 -, carriage paid. 





We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln*s Inn Fields , London , W. G. 


Lighton’s Care lass Gooseberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your * Carelass' Berries just received, I must say 
they are the best Berries that ever came into our works/’ 

2-year trees, 4/6 dozen; 30/- 100, free. 

30,000 APPLE TREES, 

Half-standards. Write for 8peoial Offer. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds. Roses, Bulbs, 
Lines. Seed Potatoes. Rook and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial pockets 
of new varieties seeds, also ' How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas,” free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighten, f.r.h.s., 
17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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GARDEN BARGAINS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 

Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy Perennials, & Shrubs, 

Low Prices now quoted for hardy, well-grown stuff of best quality. 

Carriage Paid on orders of £1 and oyer for cash. 


Fruiting Bush and Pyramid Apples, Pears, dor. 
aiwl Plums, in lineal varieties, true to s. d. 

name .. 0 

Cordon ditto. 15 0 

Trained Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 30 0 

Trained Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, 

3,6 each.39 0 

Gooseberries and Currants .. .. ] i 3 6 

Logan berries.9 0 

Raspberries.' . ’ 1 6 

Rhubarb . \ g 0 

Rhubarb for forcing .. .. “ 90 

Strawberries.‘ 0 6 

Seakale, strong . 

Strawberry-Raspberry . 


100 
a. d. 
100 0 
100 0 
200 0 


hardy perennials -Continued. 


Mimulus lttteiu . 3 

Myosotis (Forget-me-nots) 


doz, 

d. 


6 0 - 


Finest exhibition or Garden varieties, 
t, unu. true to name. 

S'^SE 8 . .. 5 0 30 

« ush 1 H -T. a.. 60 

Bedards .18 0 120 

. . 6 /- to 9 0 40 

Climbers, extra strong. 12 0 80 


Tall varieties—Strong damps. 

Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) .. .. .. 3 0 

Helianihus (Sunflowers) .. .. .. .. 2 6 

Heiemuin, yellow and crimson.3 0 

Boltonia asteroides . .. 30 

Aconittnn Fiseheri, autumnale, Sparks var.," 

Wilsoni, and others.4 0 

Pyrethrum uliginosum.3 0 

Delphinium, mixed hybrids .4 0 

Lupin us polyphyllus, blue and white .. .. 3 0 

Anchuaa, Dropmore and Opal.4 0 

Anemone japonica.40 

Artemisia iactiflora.3 0 

Campanula grandiflora .. .. • .. 40 

Solidago, Golden Wings.3 0 

Verbascnms. . 4 0 

Medium height. 

Achillea Perry's white (new). 6 0 

AnthemisKeiwuyi. .. 40 

Aquilegiaa, long spurred.2 6 

Asters. 3 0 

Campanula, in variety.4 0 

Chrysanthemum maximum, Alaska, Etoile 
d'Anvers, Mrs. O. L. Bell, King Edward 

_ Vn .4 0 

Centaurea montana .3 0 

Coreopsis gmnditlora .2 0 

Dielytra spectabiiis .. .. 40 

Erigeron, in variety .4 0 

Echinope .4 0 

Eqrngium, in variety . ’ 40 

Gaillardia grandiflora.3 0 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.4 0 

Oypsophila paniculata. 3 0 

Lychnis, scarlet and pink .3 0 

Pwonies, named.60 

Phloxes, named . 4 0 

(Enotbera, in variety .4 0 

Poppies. Oriental, pink and crimson in var. 3 0 

Potemilla, in var. 6 0 

Rndbeckia speciosa. 4 0 

Tradescantia, white, blue, and crimson 4 0 

Dwarf varieties. Rook or. Border. 

Arabia, double .10 

Achillea in variety.4 0 

Alyssum saxatile (Gold Dust).10 

Anemone, Alpine varieties .4 0 

Aster alpinus. 4 0 

Aubrietia in variety . 4 0 

Campanula carpotica and others .. .. 4 0 

Cerastium tomentosum.3 0 

Chieranthus alpinus .4 0 

Di&nthus deltoides .3 0 

Geranium sanguinenm.3 0 

Heuchera sanguinea . 3 0 

Heiianthemum (Rock Roses).3 0 

lychnis viscaria splendens . 4 0 


Prim rones, coloured . 2 

Saxifragas .. ..'. 4 

Statice incana . " 3 

Tiarella cordifolia. 3 

Veronica repens. 3 


100 

s. d. 


Standards, 6 to 8 feet. 


each. 
1 3 


Almonds ,. . 

Thorns, double crimson and pink .! 

Laburnums. . 

Siberian Crabs . * * i 

Prunus Pissardil. “ j 

Mountain Ash .| 1 

Guelder Roses . * [ “ i 

Silver Acer.j ” 1 

Acacia, Mophead.2 

Poplars . 0 

Sycamores and Maples. ” 0 

Limes.. 

Horae Chestnuts. ** i 

m *• .. Pink.2 

„ Shrubs. 

Cupressus Lawsoniana.0 

Thuya Lobbii.0 

Cupressus macroCarpa.0 

Cryptomeria elegans .10 

Scotch Firs, very special offer to clear, well 
transplanted and suitable for ornamental 
plantationsdoz. 

2 to 3 ft. ... .. 30 

3 to 4 ft..6 0 

4 to 5 ft. .9 0 

_ 5 to 6 ft.12 0 

Yews, English, 9/- to 12/-doz.; 50/- to 80,-100. 

,, Golden, 18/- to 30/- dot 

Privet, Golden .6 0 

Privet for hedges, 4/- to 10/-100. 

Quick. 25/- to 30/- per 1,000. 

Laurels. ..g n 

Pinus insignls. " 9 

,. large 5 to 6 feet .. !! 18 

.. „ 6 to 7 feet.24 

Launistinus. 6 

Olearia Haastii . 6 

8 pira»s, in variety. 6 

Philadelphia Mock Orange . 6 

Lilacs, white and pnrple. 6 

Veronicas . 6 

Hardy Fuchsias . 6 

Hydrangea hortensis . 6 

Cotoneaster microphylla. 6 

Escallonia macrantha . 6 

Bambusa Metake. 12 

Weigelios . 6 

Leycesturia formosa . 6 

Deuizios .g 

Lavender . *. 2 

Rosemary, in pots. 6 

Hollies, green. 

„ golden and silver, 18/- to 24/- doz. 

Sweet Bays.9 0 

Tamarisk . _ 

Austrian Pines . 6 0 

Junipers . 6 0 

Maritima Pines .. 

Spruce Fire. 6 0 

Poplars for shelter. _ 


doz. 
12 ( 
15 ( 
9 ( 
15 C 
10 0 
12 0 
15 0 
15 0 

<T 0 
6 0 
10 0 
15 0 
18 0 
15 0 


30 0 
50 0 


15 0 
40 0 
40 0 


12 0 
40 0 


25 0 
40 0 
20 0 


0s. dozen; 60s. per 100. (On Rail.) 

Ampelopsis Veitohii, Virginian Creepers, Solanum jas- 
minoides, Honeysuckles, Ivies, Passion Flowere, Akebia 
quinnata, Clematis in variety, Cotoneaster microphylla 
Ampelopsis sempervirens, Crataegus pyracantha, Muhlen- 
beckia complexa, Jasmines, white, yellow, and red.Ceano- 
thus. J 


Many other varieties of Trees and Shrubs can be supplied at low rates. 

DE8CRIPTIVB CATALOQUE8 free on application. 

THE BABNHAM NURSERIES. LTD,, BABNHAM, SUSSEX. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are Interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 

Plsam deliver «Gardening Illustrated" (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to.. 


Addreee 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, "Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as follows:—For one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


Seeds and Roses 

of Quality 
for 1915. 

It would be a practical impossibility to print 
all the encomiums emphasising the excellence 
of Bees* Roses and Seeds. Because of the 
terms upon which Bees* goods are cold— 
“Satisfaction guaranteed or cash returned in 
full ”—no sale is of a dubious or neutral 
quality. Buyers realise that there is no occa> 
sion to "sit and grouse’’ if everything is not 
O.K., they can get their money hack. 

On the other hand, when—as is generally 
the case—the goods exceed expectations, there 
is a something in the British make up which 
insists on sending a letter to Bees to say what 
pleasure and satisfaction the order has given. 
We could quote page after page of expressions 
of satisfaction such as the following, but let 
these suffice. It is far more important for you 
to make a personal test. 

Rose Praise. 

H. G. W—, Esq., Hatley, Yorks, writes : 
"It gives me great pleasure to write and tell you of 
the satisfaction resulting from purchase of Rose-trees 
from you. I have already had two lots of bloom and 
am about to get a third, which speaks for the quality 
of your trees. I am for ever praising your 
Rose-troOS* and my friends are all delighted. All 
say they will send to you this time, so when your 
Catalogue is ready send on alt speed, and I will do 
the needful.” 

Seed Praise. 

Mr. J. A. Jones. Gr. to M. G. B—, Esq., 
St. Annes-on-Sea, writes 

. — every one germinated and bloomed profusely. 

A Id. packet of your Calceolaria grown side by side 
with seeds at 2s. 6 d. and Za. 6 cL pkt. were glorious and 
able to hold their own amongst the high-priced seeds.” 
J. H —, Esq., Hand8worth, writes 

— the Peas, well I never grew better; extra 
iod ; took all prizes wherever shown. French Beans 
I to 14 ins. long, the talk of the place. All the seeds 
excellent.” 

Apply the Personal Tost. 

There is no risk. Cash returned if goods not satis¬ 
factory. 

Cottagers’ Rose Collection, No. 1. 

6/6. 9 Bushes, 3 Climbers. 6/6. 

Carnage paid when cash is sent with order. 
Baroness Rothseblld, H.P., rose-pink, 

large . £4 

Countess Of Derby, H.T., salmon-rose, 

fragrant. gd 

Doan Hole, H.T., silvery carmine-salmon. 


fragrant. 

Dorothy P. Roberts, H.T., coppery pink, 

suffused apricot . 8 d 

Earl Of Gosford, H.T., dark crimson. fragrant 1 - 
Edu Meyer. H.T., red and yet., shaded copper 8d 
Grace Darling, H.T., cream, flushed pink.. 6d 


Empire, Crystal Palace, London, June, 1911 1/- 

CLIMBERS. 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeously brilliant .. 6d 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom pink .. 9d 

Flame, glowing salmon rose .!> 

Any item can be had separately. 

7214. Bees “Mersey” Collection 
of Sweet Peas, Is. 6d. 

12 Up-to-date vara., 10 seeds of eaoh. 

Id. 3d. 


7226. 

7251. 

7261. 

7266. 

7272. 

7284. 

7302. 

7311. 

7312. 


Afterglow, violet-blue 

Dobble's Cream, primrose 
Sunproof Crimson.. 

~ *nce George, lilac-rose.. 

I. Heslinston, lavender 
.... ,g Manoel, maroon 
Thos. Stevenson, orange.. 
Elfrlda Pearson, pale pink 


_ Hercules, deep pink .. 5 ^ 

7318. Barbara, sal oion . 4 20 

7337. America Spencer, red and white 5 25 

7343. Eng White, grand. 3 15 

Any Item singly in Id. or 3d. packets. 

Mixed Sweet Peas. 

Bees' Fairy or Spencer Mixture, 

9d. oz.; 100 seeds, 3d.; 20 seeds, Id. 

177. Grandiflora Xd., 3d. ox. ; SO seeds. Id. 

179. Cupid S. Peas Xd., 3d. i oz.,; 50 seeds, Id. 

Send your order Now. Add Id. for postage on Seed 
orders under 2/6 value, or write for Catalogues. They 
contain Natural Colour Illustrations of Roses, S. Peas, 
and other flowers. Altogether there are 32 pages of 
colour in the two Lists. Order or write to-day. How. 
"Lest you Forget.” 


7375. 



175b, Mill Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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-Jrow only 

TOOGOOD'S 

guaranteed 

'garden seeds. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 


SOUTHAMPTON 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 


CATALOGUE & CULTURAL 

HINTS GRATIS 


Daniels-Bros-Ltd 

BY APPOINTMENT A/n GVi/f. 
TO HM THE KINO WWW ** 0 M > __ 


ON SALE BULL’S CVtRYWHtRE 

FOOD for PLANTS 


AS AQVERTISED ONTHE RAILWAYS 


FIDler! 

SEEDS 


IF YOU WANT 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

No one will serve you better. 


WANTED 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 

Each packet in Nob. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.—12 Best Grandiflora Varieties ... 1 - 

No. 2.-12 Good Wavod Varieties.2- 

No. 3.-12 Best Waved Varieties 2 6 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No. 4,-12 Newer Waved Varieties ... 4'- 
The number of seeds is stated after each name. 
Agricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3d. 

Barbara (15), a beautiful salmon-orange self 6<L 

Cerise Spencer (15), large wared cerise, nearly 

sunproof.30. 

Edith Taylor (15), very distinct rosy cerise .. 3d. 
Helen Chctwynd Stapylton (15), (new), 

large pale pink on cream.bd. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

Kin g Manoel (25), large rich deep maroon . 3d. 
Kin g White (15), the largest and best white self 3d. 
Lilian (15). large pale pink, flushed buff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), fine medium blue, slight 

flush of pink . ®d. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10), (new), largo 
glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 

flowers on a stem, and sunproof.I’ - 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self. 3d. 

Special Price for tho 3 Waved Collections, 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 * 


POST FREE to all upon 

application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 


Of this great 161-page GUIDE TO GARDEN 
WISDOM AND GUARANTEED SEEDS. It 
Is choke-full of beautiful photographs and in¬ 
formation indispensable to you; and EVERY 
packet of Seeds ordered thence MUST grow for 
YOU and please you or you will get it replaced 
freely. 

This is all wo are going to say: " Simply send 
a Postcard for YOUR Free Copy." Promptly 
on Its receipt the Guide will be sent to you 
absolutely freely; and there’s no obligation for 
you to buy anything. Address us personally 
to-day: 


Kindly mention this i>afier. 

k FIDLER & SONS 

' S' (Established 18S«), 

X, READING. 


TOOGOOD & SONS 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full L ot with Cultural Instructions, 

Poet Free on application. 


SOUTHAMPTON. Est. isi. 


ARTIHTDA.LES 

RENOWNED HARDY PLANTS. 

Medallists at all Prlnolpal Exhibitions. 

12 Lovely H P. Roses, 5s. (6, 2s. 6d.); 12 exquisite T. or 
H.T. Roses, 7s 6 d. (6.3s. 9dj; 12 beautiful Phlox. 3s. 6d ; 12 
Flag Iris, 3s. 6tt.; 12 noble Delphiniums, 5s.; 12 Canterbury 
Dells, tine plants. Is. 3<1.; 12 clumps Myosot is Victoria, Is. 6d.; 
12 Sweet William Pink Iteauty, Is. 3d.; 12 Polyanthus, ex. 
good. Is 3d.; 12 coloured Primroses, Is. 6d.; 103 Wallflowers, 
extra tine (Vulcan, yellow or mixed), 5s.; 50 for 2s. 6d.; 12 
perennials, all different, 3s. 6d. ; 12 Primula obconica 
gigantea, our unbeaten strain, in pots, 2s. 6d. ; from boxes, 
ready for pots. Is. 6d. Cash with order. Bound to give 
satisfaction. State nearest station. 

Wm. ARTINDALE & SON, 

NETHER GREEN NURSERIES,TOM LANE. SHEFFIELD. 


ECONOMISE 


Merry weather’s Roses 


are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

They are cheap; they are true to name; the 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and lie disappointed. 

Planters of Fruit Trees DON’T fall to Plant 


during tho War and buy your Seeds 
from an Old Established English 
Firm, with a reputation for quality 
and cheapness to uphold. Our 1915 
Catalogue (really a book of reference) 
contains descriptions of 3,000 different 
varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
many Novelties, also choice stocks of 


Bramlcy’s Seedling, 


The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 
FRUIT TREES of all kinds to select from. 

A grand stock of Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants In great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16. full of interesting informa¬ 
tion ami cheap prices, ;>ost free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

SOUTHWELL. NOTTS._ 


“BUCKS’ TRESCO” TOMATO. 

Award of Merit A Medal. Birmingham Floral Fete, 1‘J14. 

® Quite distlnot. Powerful testimonials 
Most Prolific. Seven Pound Trusses. 

Re-selected strain in Raisers’Sealed 
Packets, with Cultural Hints, 60 seeds 
1 1. 150, 2 6 . .150, 5'-; 500, 7 1.000, 

12 6; SOW NOW I citrong plants now 
ready, 6 - doz. Ordinary strain — 
Double above quantities, same price. 
BUCK8, Tomato Nurs., IPSWICH. 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 

Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


DflOC TDCCC Standards, Bush, 
llUuL I nLLU. and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Growor, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


DANIELS’ILLUSTRATED Guide 

For Amateur Gardeners, Spring 
1915, contains 140 large pages, 
beautifully illustrated, with a 
complete priced list of all the 
Choicest inVegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Roses, Sec. 
Will be sent gratis and post free 
to all intending purchasers. 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 


And send your name and address on a postcard for my now 
Seed, Plant, Shrub, and Rose Catalogues. All 

sent free. My prices are with the times, and so you will say. 
10s. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s., and your Potatoes for nothing. 
Don’t miss sending. 

Q. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 

Seed Grower, 37, HADLEICH, 8UFF0LK. 


Ib training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is wanner than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2<1. yard ; 3 In., 2|d., 3jin., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H J. GA SSON. Garden N et Wor kB, Rye. _ 

The lateBt day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, Sam. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 


In reply to Mr. Eddison (December 26th, 
I>. 836) I give him the names of Pears that 
I have tried so far and found useful. It 
is a very important matter, because, 
although the Apple is our best fruit, the 
most delicious fruit grown in England is 
the Pear. We have not only to get the 
names of the good ones, but it is very 
important to get rid of the bad ones, 
among which one may place the stewing 
Pears. In catalogues one often finds 
reference to Pears that are “good when 
stewed.” One ought to take one's own 
way in regard to such Pears. It takes a 
long time to grow a good Pear, and, there¬ 
fore, why occupy valuable space on walls 
and on garden plots with Pears that are 
only “good when stewed”? 


In some'catalogues a number of kinds of 
stewing Pears are named and described 
which only the Emperor of all the Russias 
could find a place for, supposing he had a 
taste for such Pears. There is one thing 
to be said, the catalogues do tell the truth. 
It is when they come to describe Pears 
that are supposed not to need the aid of 
the cook that the truth is not always in 
them. One important nursery describes 
the Pitmaston Duchess as good in every 
way, of exceptional size and finest quality, 
hut anyone who knows good Pears cither 
in the market or the garden know r s that 
this is not true. From my list I exclude 
Pears of doubtful merit, whether they 
bear or not, and also Pears of unpleasant, 
musky flavour, such as the Williams’, and 
also Pears that only bear In good years. 
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Posse Crnsoane 
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Tritoma modesta (page 834). — I have 
watched the above plant in various dis¬ 
tricts in the vicinity of Paris, but it is 
invariably destroyed in the winter if not 
carefully protected. It is a very interest¬ 
ing species on account of its long, slender 
spikes of pure white flowers.—D. G. 

Primula secundiflora.— This species ap¬ 
pears to be generally hardy In this country 
and should have a share of the attention 
now' being paid to the numerous other 
Chinese si>eeles now in cultivation. It has 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


rather narrow leaves and good-sized heads 
of slightly-drooping rose-coloured flowers. 
It apparently likes a position with some 
moisture and. a rather peaty soil. It was 
introduced in 1911, and is one of the many 
new plants we owe to Messrs. Bees, 
Limited.—Ess. 

Lily of the Valley in France. — The 

Syndicate of the Parisian Shop Florists 
has strictly prohibited the sale of flowers 
of Lily of the Valley, either from fresh 
pips or retarded pips, for the reason that 
the greater part of these plants comes from 
Germany, where they are extensively 
grown for export. However, florists will 
be allowed to sell these flow'ers when they 
can prove that they are from plants that 
have been cultivated in France—D. G. 

Erica melanthera. —This is a pretty and 
distinct soft-wooded Heath bearing white 
pink-flushed bells, from w’hieli the black 
exserted anthers are conspicuous. The 
plant is of a finely-branched, generally 
erect habit of growth, the branches covered 
with myriads of the tiny flowers which 
render it so attractive in mid-winter. Of 
about 2 feet high and flowering well at an 
early age, it is one of the Heaths which 
became popular years ago. 

Ce8trum aurantlacum. — This is not so 
w'ell known as C. elegans, w'hich is usually 
grow r n, although not a climber, upon con¬ 
servatory walls, and makes a good com¬ 
panion for Plumbago enpensis or for 
Acacia Riceana. C. aurantiacum is less 
adafrted for this purpose, although when 
of some age it is not ineffective. When, 
however, cuttings of stout wood are struck 
early in the summer and grow’n coolly the 
plants do not mn up, and are useful for 
winter decoration in the greenhouse, pro¬ 
ducing large corymbs of orange-yellow 
flowers which last well. C. aurantiacum 
does not flower nearly so freely as C. 
elegans. —Kirk. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choieya 
ternata) in Parie (page 829).—I have a 
large plant of the above. In the spring of 
1913 it was a mass of bloom and flowered 
abundantly the following October. Last 
spring it flowered splendidly as usual, but 
I have not seen a bloom this autumn. 
Every year the leading branches are 
shortened after flowering, so that the 
plant forms a neat, compact bush 6 feet 
high by 6 feet across. It has been planted 
twelve years, has never been protected in 
any way, and has never suffered from cold, 
which I attribute to the following reasons, 
viz., the beautiful evergreen dense foliage 
is a natural protection; besides, if allow'ed, 


the lower branches lie on the soil so closely 
that they often get rooted. In autumn a 
quantity of dry leaves gets blown in 
amongst them, making another perfect 
protection; so much so that I have rarely 
seen the ground frozen at the foot of the 
plant. It is now much used in France for 
forcing.—D. G. 

A pretty Milfoil.— In the notices of 
different species of Achillea by your corre¬ 
spondents there is no tnention of one of 
the prettiest of them, A. setacea. At 
least, that is the name under which I 
have grown a plant for many years, 
though wiience I got it has passed from 
memory. It grows about 15 inches high 
and late in summer carries on slender 
but stiff stems flat corymbs of lemon- 
yellow flowers which contrast agreeably 
with the silvery foliage. I cannot find It 
described in any book on gardening.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Salvia patens (page 834).—Old tubers of 
this plaut are worthless and ought to be 
throwui away. Raising the plant from 
seeds is the quickest and easiest way to 
get a large stock. The first year, seedlings 
grow tall, slender, are shy bloomers and 
late flowering. The best plan to get the 
finest plants is to treat it as a soft-w ? ooded 
plant, viz., in January or February start 
the tubers in heat under glass, make 
cuttings from the young shoots (they 
strike readily), and pinch once or twice 
the young plants. The result will be well 
branched, comparatively dw r arf plants 
.that will flow r er freely during the whole 
summer. It Is a first-class old plant with 
flow'ers of an uncommon blue colour.— 
D. G. 

Abutilon Golden Fleece.— In the hybrid 
set of these which originated some years 
ago I know of none to equal this yellow^- 
flow'ered variety, which continues in bloom 
for months on end. Not of great value for 
cutting, probably owing to the flowers be¬ 
ing produced on slender footstalks of a 
few inches in length, it is more appre¬ 
ciated in conservatory or greenhouse, 
where, either trained on the roof or on a 
pillar, it shows to good advantage. It is 
not wise, how’ever, to use such free-grow¬ 
ing subjects too much on the rafters, their 
ample leafage obscuring too much light, 
while in the case of the small greenhouse 
their presence might prove detrimental to 
other things. Profuse flowering is such an 
asset of that named above that room 
should be made for a plant where possible, 
and where no partition spaces or end 
gables are available a supporting pillar 
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might be employed. To this the plant 
should be only loosely trained, in order 
that every branch may show the never- 
ending load of blossoms it bears. The 
plants appreciate a temperature of about 
50 degs. 

Campanula tomentosa Maud Landale.— 

It would be of much interest to learn a 
little more almut Campanula tomentosa 
Maud Landale, which received an Award 
of merit at the meeting of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on May 10th last. The plant shown was. 
everyone agrees, a remarkably pretty one. 
and the award seems to have boon well de¬ 
served. A question arises ns to its hardi¬ 
ness, but if it is, as I believe, the plant 
from Greece*, it will probably prove hardy. 
The s]K>cimen shown was in a pot, and 
was probably grown in a frame or alpine- 
house. The only element of doubt arises 
from the generally tomentoso character of 
the plant, which might possibly be injured 
by excessive rainfall in winter. A plant 
like tills with its elegant, trailing, red- 
brown stems, tomentose leaves, and tubu¬ 
lar flowers, ought to become very popular 
if hardy.—S. Arnott. 

Calceolaria Burbldgel as a winter- 
flowering plant. — Calceolaria Burbidgei 
has gradually made its way to the position 
it now occupies. It is of tall growth, and, 
when used in the flower garden, is usually 
as good-sized plants from 4 feet to <’» feet 
in height, and in the beds of mixed sub¬ 
jects now so much in vogue. Beside this, 
it is also of considerable service during 
the winter for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse or conservatory, as it will con-' 
tinue to bear its rather pale yellow flowers 
throughout the winter. This Calceolaria 
is of somewhat doubtful origin, for though 
looked upon as the result of a cross be¬ 
tween Calceolaria Pavoni and C. fuchshc- 
folia, now known ns C. deflexn. it is not 
accepted by everyone. Certainly appear¬ 
ances would suggest that C. amplexicaulis 
and not C. fuchshefolia was one of the 
parents. There is no doubt that the other 
was C. Pavoni. Cuttings of C. Burbidgei 
can be readily struck at almost any sea¬ 
son of the year, and, when shifted on, the 
young plants make rapid progress. For 
winter blooming they may be grown out¬ 
side during the summer as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are. 

Pyrus spectabills var. flora piano.— 

Those seeking for a handsome flow f ering 
tree of small stature for a prominent posi¬ 
tion on a lawn or elsewhere would do well 
to bear this Chinese species in mind, for 
it never fails to blossom freely and its 
flowers are amongst the most attractive of 
the many kinds of Crab Apples. It has 
been grown in this country for many years, 
and numerous mature specimens are to be 
found. The flowering time is late April 
and early May, when every twig is laden 
with oi>en and expanding blossoms, which, 
in the bud stage, are bright red, and pale 
rose when fully open. They are of good 
size and substance, each fully-expanded 
flower being If Inches or more across. Un¬ 
fortunately, neither the double form nor 
the type bears fruit freely, those which 
are produced being yellowish and less at¬ 
tractive than those of some other kinds. 
The leaves, how'ever, colour fairly well in 
autumn and the tree is conspicuous at that 
season. It thrives in any good garden 
soil, but is subject to attacks of American 
blight.—D. 

Browalllas for winter flowering.— Those 
that will bloom throughout the winter are 
particularly valuable. One of tlie most 
useful—indeed, it will flower throughout 
the year—is Brow T allia speclosa major. 
This is of a half-slirubhy character, and 
quickly forms a freely-branched little 
specimen. The flowers have a tube about 


an inch long, with a spreading mouth 
divided into live segments. When first 
expanded the blossoms are of a rich violet- 
bine tint, but they soon pale somewhat. 
This Browallia has been employed for the 
flower garden, under which conditions it 
flowers freely, but in the open ground tin* 
colour is scarcely decided enough to be 
effective. A second sitocios. which, though 
an old plant in gardens, lias only come to 
the fore within the last few years, is 
Browallia viscosa. This is somewhat 
sturdier in growth than Browallia speeiosa 
major, but equally free-flowering. In B. 
viscosa the flowers are smaller, but of a 
drnqier and richer blue, with a conspicuous 
white eye. Both can be readily struck 
from cuttings, though B. viscosa is, by 
sonic, referred to as an annual, which it 
certainly is not. Of annual kinds atten¬ 
tion may well be directed to Browallia 
data, the Forget-me-not of the Andes, 
whose bright him* flowers are always wel¬ 
come. 

Sallx Bock!.— This very distinct Willow 
is quite new to cultivation, for it was 
introduced to this country in 1010, a plant 
having been received at Kow during the 
winter of that year from the Arnold 
Arboretum. The history of its introduc¬ 
tion from Western Szecliuen, China, to the 
Arnold Arboretum isjtold by Mr. Bean in 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the* British 
Isles,” for cuttings were st ilt by Mr. E. II. 
Wilson to the Arnold Arboretum during 
his 100S-0 visit to China. A new Willow, 
to stand any chance of attracting atten¬ 
tion, must have points of uncommon 
interest, and such belong to S. Boeki. 
Amongst the many kinds in cultivation it | 
is wonderfully distinct by reason of its 
grey shoots and profuse leafage, the tiny 
leaves being oblong, each often less than 
k inch in length, dark green above and 
silvery beneath. Moreover, it blossoms in 
autumn before the fall of the leaves, some¬ 
times in October, but in 1014 it bloomed at 
Kew' about the middle of September. The 
female catkins are each 1 inch to inches 
long; the males are said to he shorter, but 
borne freely and very conspicuous. Mature 
plants are said to form bushes feet to 
4 feet high. Being of spreading habit and 
pleasing leafage it is a good bush to plant 
in moist places in prominent |>ositions near 
streams and lakes. 

Columneas. —A few* days ago there was 
to be seen in the stove-house at Kew r quite 
a feast of these brilliantly - flowered 
Gesneraceous plants now so rarely seen 
outside our Botanic Gardens. The species 
responsible for the display was C. gloriosa 
from Costa Rica, its varieties C. g. uana 
and C. g. purpurea lending material 
assistance. All are of trailing habit of 
grow th, the nearly 3 feet long leafy stems 
displaying numerous solitary flowers from 
the axils of the leaves. Those of the 
typical kind are coloured a brilliant | 
scarlet with golden-coloured throat. In 
the variety uana the colour inclines to 
crimson, while in the variety purpurea the 
scarlet flowers are in contrast with the 
purplish-coloured leaves and brownish 
w T oolly stems. All the plants are basket- 
grown and in admirable condition, the 
trailing stems ornamented by the richly- 
coloured flowers referred to being highly 
decorative during the winter months. As 
a proof that these beautiful subjects are 
not altogether absent from private gar¬ 
dens it may be mentioned that Mr. W. 
Bain, gardener to Elizabeth Lady Law r - 
renee, Burford. brought good flowering 
examples to one of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings rather more than a year 
ago. Doubtless other gardeners also cling 
to some of the kinds because of their 
distinctive beauty and merit.—E. II. 
J EXKINS. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

GF.NTIANA VERNA. 

| 7\> the F.'Htor of Gahpkxixc. Ii j.ustratfh.1 
Snt.—Have you noticed during the past 
year correspondence from time to time in 
contemporaries concerning “ How to grow 
Gentiana verna7 ” I got a consignment a 
few days ago from Go. Glare, which re¬ 
called the correspondence to my recollec¬ 
tion. Some authorities strongly recommend 
“glassing” the Gentian in whiter, “as in 
its native habitat it is covered for months 
with a mantle of snow, this winter’s 
rest being, therefore, necessary to make 
the Gentian flower. This is all very well, 
but at the same time it is a dangerous 
tiling to dogmatise. Fancy the dismay of 
tin* gardener who had religiously followed 
those instructions and “glassed” his plants 
on receiving cultural directions from one 
who had seen the Gentian in its glory, not 
on the Alps, but on the west coast of 
Ireland. The description of its Clare 
habitat would run somewhat as follows: — 
“ Here the plant grows and flowers in the 
freest possible manner, not at high alti¬ 
tudes. but at the sea-level in light, sandy 
turf often swept by'sea-spray and rained 
upon about five days and nights out of 
«*very seven, both in winter and summer! ” 
To anyone who has seen tlie Gentian in 
flower in Galway and Glare the idea of 
“glassing” to induce winter rest would 
ap]K*ar farcical, which goes to prove that 
it is impossible to lay down the law' as to 
the likes and dislikes of plants, and I am 
sure you have long ago convinced yourself 
of what most of us are, only by our 
failures, beginning to realise, that the 
likes and dislikes of plants are affected 
by many conditions of soil and atmosphere 
which we ourselves cannot appreciate, and 
that while the results of one’s experiments 
may be of practical use to other gardeners 
in one's immediate vicinity, it is quite 
possible that, even in the garden next 
dour, there is some unappreciated condi¬ 
tion of soil or atmosphere which would 
turn our failures into success and our 
successes into failure. I think too much 
notice is taken of a plant's native habitat. 
Personally, I have derived far more 
practical help from the experience of 
people who have tried difficult plants under 
varying conditions in the British Isles 
and have given us the results of their ex- 
l>eriments, together with information as 
to the rainfall, temi>erature, and other 
local conditions. Murray Hornibrook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Uvularla grandiflora. — The large- 
flowered Bcllwort, Uvularia grandiflora. 
is not much cultivated in gardens, but it 
makes a good border or rook garden plant. 
It .grows about 3§ feet high. Its blooms, 
borne in May and June, droop elegantly 
from slender stems, and are quite uncom¬ 
mon in their appearance. The flowers are 
yellow. This Uvularia prefers a rather 
shaded position, and the best plants I have 
seen we re on a rock garden partly shaded 
by deciduous trees. For the large- 
flowered Bellwort a good compost is loam 
and leaf-soil in about equal proportions.— 
S. A. 

Campanula garganica W. B. Paine.— 

Lovers of Campanulas may be reminded of 
Campanula garganica W. H. Paine, which re¬ 
ceived an Award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society last June. It is of 
spreading habit, like the other garganica 
varieties, and bears a number of starry 
ilowera of a light violet-blue with white eye. 
The leaves resemble those of the ordinary C. 
garganica.—S. A. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIRAEA HENRYI. 

A shrubby Spiraea, if it is to find its way 
into the front rank of flowering shrubs, 
must be of more than ordinary worth. 
There appears every reason to believe, 
however, that S. Ilenryi will become popu¬ 
lar. for it possesses the necessary charac¬ 
ters required by a really good shrub. In 
the first place, it has a first-rate constitu¬ 
tion. grows rapidly into a shapely bush 
with little or no attention to pruning, and 
blossoms freely in July, a time when 
flowering shrubs are not very common. 


kinds; therefore, if it is planted in any 
ordinary good garden soil, it may be ex¬ 
pected to give good results. As is the case 
with other Spiraeas, it is a gross feeder, 
and appreciates a surface dressing of well- 
decayed manure during May. Seeds are 
produced freely and they form an easy 
means of increase, while quite as good re¬ 
sults may be obtained from cuttings of 
the semi-ripe wood put into pots of sandy 
soil in a close frame during July and 
August. 

EVILS OF DEEP PLANTING. 
IIard-woodkd tr*es and shrubs suffer if 
buried too deeply. Sometimes when 


I the last stages of decline. The evils of 
j deep planting in many things, such as 
fruit-trees and shrubs, are often seen. A 
safe rule to follow when trees or plants 
come from the nursery is to plant them 
the same depth as they have hitherto been. 
It is possible, when we have an old tree 
which it is desired to retain, to sliaiie the 
ground into a kind of barrel round the 
trunk in an ornamental way and allow the 
tree to remain its allotted time. I have 
no doubt many hard-wooded plants are 
I killed by deep potting. Heaths, Azaleas, 

| Camellias, Orange-trees, etc., will suffer 
if any portion of the stem is buried. 

E. II. 



Tart of a flowering shoot of Spiraa Henryi. 


An occasional thinning out of the older j 
branches relieves the younger ones and 
admits light and air to the centre of the 
bushes, which is necessary to the thorough 
ripening of the wood. S. Henryi hails 
from Chinn, belonging to the same group 
as the well-known S. eanescens, and 
flowering as freely ns that sj»ecies. Grow¬ 
ing at least 5 feet high, it forms a bush 
quite S feet across, with graceful semi- 
l*»ndent branches. The inflorescences of 
white flowers are in the form of flattened 
heads, and they appear from short axillary 
growths from almost the whole length of 
last year’s shoots. No more trouble is re¬ 
quired to grow' this than any of the other 
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making alterations the stems of trees that 
are too large to be lifted are burled by the 
inexperienced worker. The buried or 
partially-buried tree may not .‘•how any 
ill-effect for a year or two, but sooner or 
later that tree will die; possibly it may 
be a lingering death, but its death is cer¬ 
tain. Sometimes walls have been built 
round the trunk of the tree, but this does 
not make a satisfactory finish. The better 
plan, if a tree that is too large to move 
stands in the way of a proposed improve¬ 
ment, is to cut it down. and. after the sur¬ 
face is made right, to plant a young tree 
, on the site. A young thrifty tree is always 
more pleasant to look upon than a tree in 


BOOKS. 

“TREES AND SHRUGS IIARDY IN 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS.”* 

At last we have a book about trees and 
shrubs from a man very much among 
them. I have an idea, from much read¬ 
ing, that the best books about things of 
this sort are written always by men who 
live among the trees themselves. It 
was Loudon’s drawback, if he had any, 
depending too much on books and not liv¬ 
ing among the things lie wrote about. We 
have so much to be grateful for in this 
book that it leaves us little to say beyond 
explaining its plan, which we may jterliaps 
do by quoting from the notes on the Cedar 
of Lebanon, perhaps the most beautiful 
tree ever introduced : — 

“ C. I.ibani (Barrelier) (Cedar of 
Lebanon), a tree SO feet to 120 feet 
high and -1 feet to 8 feet in diameter of 
trunk, pyramidal when young, ulti¬ 
mately flat and spreading at the top, 
and developing huge horizontal 
branches; young shoots usually fur¬ 
nished with a minute down. Leaves 
each J inch to 1$ inches long, needle- 
like, but thickest towards the end. 
Cones 3 inches to 5 inches long, 

2 yiehes to 2£ inches wide, barrel- 
sliaped. Native of Mount Lebanon, in 
Palestine, and of the Cilician Taurus, 
in Asia Minor ; Introduced in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, prob¬ 
ably between 1070 and 1080. Irrespec¬ 
tive of its sacred and historical asso¬ 
ciations, no tree ever introduced to our 
islands has added more to the charm 
of gardens than the Cedar of Lebanon. 
Its thick, stately trunk and noble 
crown of wide-spreading, horizontal 
branches give to if. an air of distinc¬ 
tion no other tree at present can rival, 
although in course of time, perhaps, 
the Atlas Cedar will assume a similar 
form. The largest specimen on Mount. 
lA'banon is over 10 feet in girth of 
trunk. In the British Isles the finest 
tree known to Mr. Elwes is at Pains 
Hill, near Cobham. In 1904 it was 
found by him to lie 115 feet to 120 feet 
high, and 20 feet 5 inches in girth. 
There are still numerous stately trees 
in the suburbs of London, but they are, 
alas! steadily becoming fewer and less 
vigorous, and until there is a revolu¬ 
tion in the methods of cpnsuming coal 
in the metropolis the gaps will never 
be filled. It appears to thrive best in 
the warmer, drier parts of the country, 
and likes a deep, loamy soil. All the 
finest sjiecimens are in the South of 
England. (Sec notes on C. atlantica 
for distinctions between the two.)” 
Cedrus atlantica hardly deserves to be 
classed as a species. In very old days, 
we have- some reason for believing, the 
northern Cedar covered the mountains of 
North Africa and Asia Minor, and what 

* “Trees and Shrubs Hardv in tho British Islands,", by 
W J Bean. London: John Murray, Albemarle-slreet, W. 
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we call atlantiea is a variety. Both are 
hardy trees. I had the pleasure of seeing 
C. atlantiea in its own home, and could 
not see anything to distinguish it in aspect 
from the Lebanon as we know' it. The 
only real difference in these Cedars is that 
between the northern Cedar and C. 
Deodora, which is not hardy and should 
be planted with great care if people are to 
get any idea of the dignity of a forest 
tree. The Cyprus Cedar (C. L. brevi- 
folia) is also a variety seen in starved 
condition, but well worth trying in our 
country, so congenial to the hardy 
Cedars. The Cedars are apt, like most 
trees, to depend for their beauty on the 
ground. Numbers of the Cedars are in a 
starved condition on soilless rocky moun¬ 
tain ground on the North African habitats. 
It is only when they get into fertile soil 
we see their full size and dignity. 

The statement that the Cedar is suited 
for planting in an isolated way invites 
a few remarks. It is just the planting 
out of the Cedar of Lebanon in an isolated 
way that is the ruin of this noble tree in 
the end. It is not natural and it is not 
a picturesque way to leave it by itself like 
a lost child on Hampstead Heath. In 
storms the leverage on the lone tree is 
tremendous, and the trees are often blown 
over. One may see whole districts in 
Devonshire where trees have been de¬ 
stroyed owing to being planted singly. 
The right way is to group the tree where 
there is room to do it, and in large places 
to plant in groves or woods. The Cedar 
of Lebanon never looks so well as when 
one can see its noble stem, and this is 
rarely well seen in the way it is often 
planted. 

False Names of Trees. 

This book will do good by putting things 
called Retinosi>ora in their proper place. 
Some years ago many trees which were 
false and ugly things w’ere sent out under 
this name. The best of them that bear it 
are now rightly known as Cypress, ns in j 
this book. Some of them were mere sports 
which occur in coniferous trees now and 
then and w r ere given Latin names. Among 
others, I was taken in by one of them, 
and planted a large group, which, after 
many years, looked about as pretty as 
a cock of bad hay. It is now on the 
fire-heap. It was a form of the Western 
Arborvitfe which someone had given a 
Latin name to. The Japanese trees that 
bear the name have resumed their true 
place among the Cypresses. 

One noble tree, the Lawson’s Cypress, is 
over-decorated with over a dozen varieties. 
The author had, doubtless, to take notice 
of them, but it Seems a pity that nursery¬ 
men and others should increase variegated 
forms of trees of no interest or value to 
anybody but themselves. The columnar 
varieties are not much better. If there 
are any varieties of such n noble Cypress 
as the Lawson's they should be given 
English names, and not be a means of 
adding to the enormous mass of Latin 
names which are too many already. So 
with the dreadful Irish Yew. The state¬ 
ment, repeated in so many books, that it 
arose in Florence Court may be true, but 
in some large groups of natural Yew s one 
may see the same upward tendency of 
growth. .Propagating such forms is a mis¬ 
take, the wild Yew being many times 
better than the whole lot of varieties put 
together. 

The Swedish or Irish Juniper is another 
fraud, though not so gloomy in its hue as 
the Irish Yew. In a moment of self-de¬ 
ception I planted a large group of it which 
passed in years through various stages of 
what doctors call cadaveric, and at last 
began to look like the decaying wreaths 
and other funeral “ ornaments ” in n 


French cemetery. Now they have gone on 
the ftreheap. The w’orst use one can make 
of that precious man, a good gardener, is 
to compel him to waste his time in plant¬ 
ing and bandaging up such nursery 
rubbish. Robbed of light and air the inner 
shoots of such shrubs soon decay and never 
show r a trace of the graceful toss and light 
and shade of the wild Yew or Juniper. 

Even in lists of trustworthy firms we 
may see a page of names of Retinospora 
helping to fill the land with rubbish and 
false nnmes. A reference to Mr. Bean’s 
book will show that no such names have 
any right application to true trees and 
shrubs, and, in fact, that no such mis¬ 
leading names should be printed in any 
list. If the Royal Horticultural Society 
ever find time to attend to its most press¬ 
ing work it would attempt to abate, if not 
abolish, the imbecilities of garden nomen¬ 
clature most confusing to the student and 
injurious to the garden art. These false 
names are in stui>efying use in the kitchen 
garden, too, and we hear gardeners and 
cooks talking of roots they call “ Jerusa¬ 
lem Artichokes,” which have no earthly 
relation either to the city of Jerusalem or 
the real Artichoke. 

The Maples are very well treated by the 
author, and these and other large fami¬ 
lies are described. This should open 
I)eople’.s eyes to the fine things in store for 
them. We learn that the Oregon Maple, 
a fine tree, is pretty hardy in our country. 
The author says it is apt to be cut back in 
hard winters, but escapes on the higher 
ground. Little families, like the Box, are 
w f ell done. Gardeners hardly ever sec this 
shrub except in a distorted state. Mr. 

I Bean stamps upon a favourite of mine— 
the Japanese Box. It is the best ever¬ 
green I have found in this country to form 
a low foreground. It fills a place that 
nothing else eould in low planting. It 
may not be happy at Kew—every shrub is 
not happy there. 

Giving Latin names to hybrids and 
varieties as in the case of the hybrid 
Brooms is a mistake. An English name, 
easily found, should suffice for all such 
and the piants in question rarely so 
handsome as the wild Broom. The name 
Darleyensis applied to a very frequently- 
planted Heath in gardens is a doubtful 
change. If any name is wanted more than 
what it is already known by (liybrida) the 
Darley Heath w'ould suffice. Changing 
names In everyday use and not WTongly 
applied leads to confusion and adds to the 
number of Latin names with which we arc 
already over-stocked. 

Variegated Trees and Siirubs. 

Mr. Bean offers a mild plea for 
variegation as giving a bit of colour to 
small gardens. If it stopped there it 
w’ould not matter so much, but it is often 
used in public gardens to destroy all re¬ 
pose. I put all variegated shrubs on the 
fireheap, w'here they help to give us a 
little potash—the only good that will ever 
come of them. I planted a colony of that 
beautiful Thujopsis dolobrata In a w'ood— 
nice young plants. They grew well for 
some years, but now patches of variegation 
are showing all over the group. How to 
get rid of the disease, for that is what it 
is? The tree, like some of the dwarf 
Cypresses, layers itself, and my plants 
had, I think, been raised from a varie¬ 
gated stool instead of from seed, as all 
trees should be. Some of our finest 
country places are disfigured by variega¬ 
tion, and these we may not name, but we 
may when variegated ugliness is planted 
in public places. 

On my w r ay to what Cobbet used to call 
the “ wen ” I pass through a pretty part 
of Surrey until along a road near Mitcham 


there is a mile of it bordered by the varie¬ 
gated Elder. Arrived at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields I see a noble square bandaged 
around by variegated Privet sprinkled 
over with London smuts. Getting away 
from the “ wen ” and seeking to avoid 
the regiment of ugly Elder I go through 
Sutton, to find a roadside for a long dis¬ 
tance adorned by variegated Privet. Ask 
an artist what he thinks of such effects. 
And what can be more of an artistic ques¬ 
tion than the planting of beautiful living 
things? On one side disease—for in most 
cases it is disease 1 *—and on the other 
health and true colour. 

The illustrations are very fair consider¬ 
ing the present state of engraving. They 
do not remind one much of Yarrell or the 
w’ell-engraved books of former years, but 
they are true to'the plants. As to the pic¬ 
tures of individual trees, it would perhaps 
be impossible in a book like this to give 
fair expression to their beauty. The trees 
at Murthly are well shown, but the poor 
old Cunninghamia, a tree that disfigures 
so many gardens, would have been best 
omitted. 

Form of the Book. 

As to form of page and make of paper, 
publishers are now, w'ith tinshine and 
loaded paper, drifting towards bad print¬ 
ing. An architect of good repute came 
to see me lately and asked me if I had 
noticed that the noble art of building was 
in a state of decay, and that the further you 
went back in years the better the building; 
and this in spite of the increase of schools 
and professors of an essential art. Is it 
by reason of this excess of teaching with¬ 
out practice? It is somewhat like that 
w’ith printing. On a shelf near, as I 
W’rite, is a lx>ok published by John Murray 
In 1821, a pleasure to see in form of page. 
tyi>e, and pajier, and likely to endure in 
the same state for centuries. 

The publisher to-day is very prone 
to get away from the old elegant library 
form, like that of Yarrell and Loudon, and 
the book is too heavy. I found it so awk¬ 
ward that I had to send it to the binder. 
Too much is made of the margin, which 
should not be overdone in a book of re¬ 
ference. Such a book, too, should not 
have been over-loaded with clay or other 
things to make it undesirably heavy. I 
had some of the paper cut off in rebinding, 
and this is the report of my paper-maker 
who analysed it: — 

The paper you sent me to analyse of 
“ Trees and Shrubs ” book contains 
55 per cent. Esparto Grass; 14 jier 
cent, chemical wood ; and 21J per cent, 
mineral matter, commonly called china 
clay; moisture (approx.), 7$ per cent.; 
and resin (approx.), 2 per cent. This 
is not the right composition for a 
high-class book, especially one with a 
large number of pages. A paper with 
rag in it and no clay ought not to 
cost much more per ream than the 
heavy clayed paper that has been 
used, because the better quality w'ould 
bulk better, w’eight for w'eight, and, 
therefore, a lighter paper could have 
been used to give the same thickness 
The danger is that the introduction of 
wood will prevent the paper lasting, and 
it is a book which should be as useful a 
hundred years hence as it is now. 

A book of such extent and importance 
as this cannot possibly be done justice to 
in one short review', so we hope to return 
to it again, merely remarking that there 
seem to be many things in it, such as 
Quercus Wislizeni—w'hich does very well 
in the West of France and is hardy here— 
that are worth the planter’s attention. 

. W. R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

hardy flowers in an old 

ORCHARD. 

I have often admired the growth of the 
best herbaceous plants in the shade of 
Miss Willmott’s orchard at Warley. There 
Is much to be said for this kind of garden¬ 
ing. because hardy plants, when fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun, are liable to go off* in a 
short time. There is the effect, too, of 
the dark stems and the shade overhead. 
In many ways it is a far better way than 
the ordinary stiff border. What is shown 
here are some of the finest Phloxes of the 
day, and at the back is Hartland’s Goat 
Rue. W. 


THE.VALUE OF SHELTER. 

When selecting a site for a garden this is 
one of the chief items to be taken into 


over the district. It is labour in vain to 
go to the trouble and expense of preparing 
sites for certain- trees and shrubs if 
shelter is neglected. No doubt many 
people have noticed that near the sea and 
on the exposed side of high ground trees 
all grow one-sided. Beech, in particular, 
is apt to do this, although it is one of our 
hardiest trees. If these unfavourable 
conditions have such a deleterious effect 
on trees of this character how much more 
so are they likely to injure those of a 
more tender nature. Some years ago it j 
was considered that the valleys were the 
most suitable for mansions and gardens. 
They w’ere usually placed near rivers or 
lakes; now, as a rule, they are erected on 
higher ground. In such situations, j 
though the frost is less severe, the winds 
are more penetrating; therefore it is 
essential for the gardens to be on the 


some gardens the old-fashioned Yew hedge 
is very serviceable, while in others groups 
of Holly, Evergreen Oaks, and trees of 
that description may be employed. The 
ground, too, may be so diversified ns to 
afford much protection by banks and 
slopes facing south and south-west on 
which the more tender subjects may be 
planted. II. C. P. 


LATE-PLANTED BULBS. 

For nearly forty years I have planted 
bulbs, in some years in large quantities, 
in others in small, and from the experi¬ 
ence gained, the points mentioned by E. H. 
Jenkins (p. S20) have all been made very 
clear to me many years ago. I repeat 
that I was astonished to find how small 
the bulbs in question were when lifted, 
as they could scarcely be termed bulbs, 
being very tiny and little more than a ball 



Phloxes and Goat's Hue in the orchard at Warley Place . 


consideration, for where the situation is j 
exposed some plants refuse to grow, owing | 
to the prevalence of rough winds. The 
soil may be all that one could desire, and 
the climate suitable, still there may be 
lacking that one most essential provision 
for the well-being of the plants—shelter. | 
How often do we see some rare tree or 
shrub failing to make headway simply be¬ 
cause it is planted in an unsuitable place, 
and, after lingering for years, it at last 
succumbs, while those responsible for 
planting would tell you that such plants i 
will not thrive in that district. I have | 
frequently seen what are generally con- j 
sidered tender shrubs growing most 
luxuriantly much farther north than is 
usually considered safe to plant them, yet 
they have grown and made good-sized 
bushes or trees, simply because they were 
protected from the cold winds that sweep 
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sunny side, and belts or groups of hardy 
trees and shrubs planted to break the 
force of the winds. When shelter is 
sj>oken of it must not be understood that 
these less hardy shrubs are to be planted 
under the shade of trees, hedges, or walls. 
What is meant is that a belt of close-grow¬ 
ing trees of some kind should be planted 
on the north and east sides or in groups 
so as to break the force of the wind from 
those quarters. If more than this is needed 
in severe weather a temporary protection 
may be affprded while it lasts. Many of 
the choicer species and varieties of shrubs 
of recent introduction flower in early 
spring, and unless some means of shelter 
be afforded them their beauty would, in a 
great measure, be lost. There are many 
hardy trees, both evergreen and deciduous, 
that are very useful for grouping, which 
would protect the less robust kinds. In 


of fluff. I was more astonished at the 
extra large flowers produced from such 
late-planted and partly-exhausted bulbs. 
What I did exi>ect was a few flowers much 
below medium size for cutting. Although 
I expected to find bulbs larger than they 
actually were, I certainly did not expect 
them to be of the size of those planted in 
the autumn, i.e.. in September or October. 
1 have often planted partly-exhausted 
bulbs very late in the season and seen 
others so planted, and in every case where 
I have, later, seen them lifted, they have 
been quite medium as regards size. I am 
a firm advocate of early planting of 
Narcissi, Lilies. Tulips, and Hyacinths, in 
order to ensure a steady and sturdy 
growdh, especially in the case of bulbs in 
pots, etc., that are to be forced. But some 
cultivators are dilatory in the matter. 
Bulbs that I have jxjtted early were 
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awarded first place against others potted 
much later, several years in succession, 
but the exhibitor would not alter his 
opinion that late planting was as good as 
early. Some of my bulbs first referred to 
(P. 71*1) had quite disappeared. Would 
Mr. Jenkins expect this to occur? 

G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pentstemon Mr*. Fulford. — Those who 
are in search of a brilliantly-coloured 
variety of the hybrid or florist’s set of 
these plants should make a note of that 
named above, in which the dominant tone 
is rich crimson-scarlet, a shade as brilliant 
and striking as is ixissible to conceive. 
The variety given an Award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep¬ 
tember 24th, 1912, was among those of out¬ 
standing merit in the Wisley trial of these 
plants last summer, where, in spite of 
long-continued drought and dry, hot, sandy 
soil, these plants did uncommonly well. 
Its merit, indeed, was such, and the colour 
so pronounced, that the variety could be 
at once singled out. Bold in growth and 
pronounced in colour it is admirably 
suited to tilling beds or forming groups in 
the larger herbaceous borders. Fairly re¬ 
liable in the open in southern gardens and 
in mild winters Fentstemons are not so 
under opposite conditions, while in ex¬ 
treme cases they require to be kept free 
from frost. Occasional frost may not ap¬ 
preciably harm the young Btock in frames, 
though protection should be given as a 
precautionary measure. Prolonged frost 
is often attended by fatal results. 

Hardy-flower borders. — Considerable 
progress has now been made with the 
cutting over and tidying-up of herbaceous 
plants. As the w’ork goes on the stakes 
are collected according to their sizes into 
handy bundles, tied up, and after being 
dried are stored away. Those which 
have rotted at the ground-line, but which 
are yet long enough to be serviceable when 
re-pointed, were put on one side to be 
attended to in bad weather. As much care 
as possible is taken to avoid the displace 
ment of labels, but this is a difficult 
matter, so that it is as well to give a look 
round after each border is cleared and 
replace any which have been accidentally 
broken, or which have been put in to the 
wrong plants. Anything of doubtful 
hardiness—Romneya Coulter! or Incar 
villea Delavayi, for example—may be 
made quite frost-proof by a mound of 
ashes or of litter over the crowns of the 
clumps at this time. 

Colchioum 8peclosum, Wood’s variety.— 
Although some new Meadow Saffrons have 
come into the market within recent years, 
none is ever likely to oust the magnificent 
Colchicum speciosum. It is a variable 
plant in point of colour, and the fine white 
variety, which is now coming into wider 
popularity since it has become cheaper, has 
good companions in other varieties, which 
range in colour from a kind of ruby with 
white tube to those of deepest ruby with 
a tube of a lighter shade of the same hue 
The deepest-coloured one I have ever seen 
was sent out by the late Mr. John 
Wood, of Kirkstall, as one of special beauty 
and unusual depth of colouring. It has 
proved all that was said in its favour, and 
a friend of mine who has quite a large 
group is justly proud of it in autumn.— 
S. AltNOTT. 

Shortia galacifolia.—This is somehow very 
difficult to grow in a satisfactory way. What 
may be the reason I do not know: and if any¬ 
one can give me a few hints as to its culture 
I will be grateful. I have seen it, when well 
grown, very attractive during the winter, at 
which time the leaves of S. galacifolia rival 
the “ autumn tints ” of Bummer-le&flng trees 
and shrubs—K. B. T. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

HARICOT BEAN COOKING. 

Haricot puree. —One pint of Haricot Beans, 
one Onion, one teaspoonful of salt and pepper, 
a pint of milk, two quarts of water. Soak 
the Beans in cold water all night; put the 
soaked Beans in a saucepan with the‘water 
and salt, also a sliced Onion. Let this boil four 
hours, then pass the contents through a 
colander into a basin. 8tir in the milk, pour 
the purSe back into the sauoepan, and stir till 
it is thoroughly hot, then serve in a hot 
tureen. 


Haricot Beans with Parsley butter— One 
quart of Haricot Beans, ilb. of fresh butter, 
one tableepoonful of chopped Parsley, pepper 
and salt to taste, and the juice of half a 
Lemon. Method: Soak the Beane overnight in 
cold water, then boil in plenty of water till 
tender. Should the water boil away, re¬ 
plenish with a little cold, as this makes the 
skins of the Beans tender. Drain when done, 
then add other ingredients. Shake gently oyer 
fire, and when well mixed add Lemon juice, 
and serve. 

Haricot Bean soup.— One pound of Haricot 
Beans, two Spanish Onione, one Turnip, Celery, 
one pint of milk, 2 ox. of dripping, pepper and 
salt, two quarts of water, Mace, Parsley. 
Soak Beans twenty-four hours, then drain. 
Boil gently for three hours in two quarts of 
water, with Mace, the vegetables cut small, 
pepper, and dripping. Rub through a wire 
sieve with wooden spoon. Add the milk, and 
a little minced Parsley, and bring nearly to 
the boil again. Serve hot, adding salt last, 
as this hardens the Beans if added too soon. 
Tomatoes may be added half an hour before 
the soup is dene, if liked—these are a great 
improvement. If they are used, all the milk 
will not be required. 

Beans a la Beetonne.— Soak two cupfuls of 
dried Beans overnight and boil until tender in 
salted water. Dram, press through a sieve, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of butter, a table¬ 
spoonful of Lemon juice or Tarragon vinegar, 
salt and pepper to season, and enough stock to 
moisten. Served with roast lamb. 

Beans a la Lorraine —Soak a quart of white 
Beans overnight, drain, cover with cold salted 
water, bring to the boil, and add an Onion 
stuck with two Cloves, a quartered Carrot, and 
a bouquet of sweet Herbs. Add three Tomar 
toes peeled and sliced, cover and cook until 
thoroughly done. Fry a chopped Onion in 
butter, drain th*> Beans, take out the whole 
Onion, the Carrot, and Herbs, and reheat 
with the fried Onion seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and butter. Heat thoroughly and serve. 

Baked Beans. —Pick over a quart of best 
white Beans and soak in cold water overnight. 
Put them to cook in fresh water, and simmer 
gentlv till they are tender, but not broken. 
Let them be quite juicy when taken from 
the kettle. Season with salt and a teaspoonful 
of Molasses. Put them in a deep crock in a 
slow oven. Let them bake two or three hours, 
or until they assume a reddish-brown tinge, 
adding boiling water occasionally to prevent 
their becoming dry. Turn into a shallow dish, 
and brown nicely before sending to the table. 

Whitb Haricot Beans a la Maitrb d'Hotel.— 
Soak i lb. of dried Haricots all night. Put a 
large stewpan half filled with cold water on 
the fire to boil: add the Beans, with a pat of 
butter and a little salt, and boil until they 
are tender; drain them into a colander, men 
put them into a stewpan with about 1 ox. 
of fresh butter, a little pepper and salt, some 
chopped Parsley, and Lemon juice. Tews well 
together over the fire until well mixed, then 
dish with croutons round them, and serve. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Maoaronl awl like forms of Wheat.— 

Among the many ways in which household 
economy may be effected at the present 
time is the extended use of the cereal 
forms, which are cheap, of high food value, 
and may be employed in a variety of 
ways. Macaroni, for instance, might be 
more largely consumed with resulting 
dietary and monetary advantage. It is to 
be regretted, indeed, that it does not enter 
more extensively into the daily menus of 
the people of this country, not less because 
of its cheapness and the ease with which 
it may be prepared than because of its 
nourishing qualities. It may be served 
either as a savoury or as a sweet 
farinaceous dish, and it has the advantage 
of containing sufficient nutriment to 
qualify it to take the place of a meat dish 
when desirable. In this latter connection 
it should be noted that macaroni is lack¬ 
ing in fat, and it is consequently well to 
enhance its value by the addition of 
butter, cheese, or a little good stock or 


gravy. Speaking about macaroni, Sir 
Henry Thompson says :— 

“ It is an aliment containing much 
nutritious matter when made from 
selected growths of Wheat containing 
more gluten than the average grain 
used for bread. If properly cooked it 
sustains the powers without taxing too 
much the digestion. Most people will 
find it a good substitute for the tough 
fibres of meat, particularly at lunch 
or mid-day meals, when their em¬ 
ployments demand continuous atten¬ 
tion during the whole of a long after¬ 
noon.” 

For those who cannot digest the larger 
forms there are the finer relatives of 
macaroni, such as spaghetti, vermicelli, 
and the various Italian pastes now easily 
obtainable in this country. 

The preliminary boiling. — To boil 
macaroni plainly as the first step to¬ 
wards serving it in different ways a 
generous amount of boiling water—kept at 
the boil—is needed, and this must lie 
slightly salted. Wipe the macaroni-on 
no account wash it—break it sufficiently, 
and throw it into the boiling water. Stir 
occasionally and boil until the paste eats 
tender but yet short. The precise time 
this takes will vary according to the size 
and the make of the paste being cooked. 
Individual taste must also have something 
to say in the matter, but the moment the 
macaroni has reached perfection throw 
hnlf-a-pint of cold water into the sauce¬ 
pan to check the boil. This is an im- 
Iiortant point, which adds greatly to its 
excellence when served. Now draiu it in 
a colander or sieve, shaking out as much 
of the water as possible, and the paste is 
ready for use in many different ways. To 
return for a moment to the question of the 
time required for boiling, it will be found 
that the Genoese macaroni will, as a rule, 
take from thirty minutes upwards, while 
tlie Neapolitan variety will be ready for 
draining eight or ten minutes sooner. 

[These sensible words we find in The. 
Guardian. They are well worth consider¬ 
ing. In Italy there are many varieties 
of macaroni—an excellent food—but more 
useful than even these are the varieties 
of pulse that are so much used on the Con¬ 
tinent, the varieties of Haricots used in 
France, and the excellent Chick Peas so 
much used in Spain. Other grains, too, 
are worth bringing into our winter food - 
Barley, unpolished Rice, and Oatmeal in 
the groat form.—E d.] 

Pear Le Leetler. —I am glad to sec an 
appreciative note in last week’s issue of 
Gardening Illustrated respecting the 
merits of this valuable but not sufficiently 
widely known mid-winter variety. I have 
grown it for some years past and the high 
opinion formed of its merits when first 
the trees began to bear has been, without 
exception, fully maintained since that 
time. It is a very prolific variety, a good 
grower, and succeeds equally as well on 
the Quince as the Pear. With me it does 
well as an espalier, and, judging by its 
habit of growth, it would, I should think, 
make a fine fertile cordon. The fruits are 
large without being excessively so, and 
when fully ripe the flesh is much the same 
as that of Doyenne du Cornice in texture 
and the flavour is delicious. Further, it 
has, as is inferred in the note by *‘Aianda,” 
most excellent keeping properties, and re¬ 
mains in good condition for some time 
after arriving at maturity. Le Leetior is 
of French origin, therefore in the less- 
favoured Pear-growing districts it would 
no doubt require a warm iiosition on a 
wall to bring out all its good qualities — 
A, W. 
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ROSES. 1 good garden Roses must have been very few weeks only, so it was thought the 

- few, but of the gardens of Victorian days, right thing to put the Rose garden away 

THE ROSE GARDEN AND ITS STORY. It was laid down in books and otherwise j from the house, as we see in many books. 
My memories of old Ro.se gardens are not that the right place for the Rose garden This was the rule in all British lauds, and 



cheerful ones. I am not speaking of the i was away from the house, for the reason i even in Ireland, where the climate favours 
Rose gardens before my own time, when I that the Rose period of bloom lasts for a I Roses; so much so that at Carton, a 
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beautiful place, I remember having seen 
the Rose garden a mile away from the 
house. 

The effect, owing to the presence of 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses (wrongly so 
called), was very poor, except for a week 
or two. In France it was the same. 

I remember in Paris going to the Luxem¬ 
bourg Garden and seeing in the special 
Rose garden there, half-Vdozen poor 
blooms and the plants all starved in the 
soil. It always seemed to me a sad thing 
that the best of all flowers should be put 
out of sight and the garden round the 
house filled with a mosaic of insignificant 
and often ugly plants giving raw colour. 
What is called “bedding out” gave, 
generally, a hideous result. So when I 
got a garden of my own I determined to 
give the Rose what I thought was its due 
place, that is, near the house, and even 
looking in at the windows. Compared 
with the old red Rose the 

China and Tea Roses of our own day 
are by far the best, and, therefore, my 
object was to grow them. At the time I 
began, Tea Roses were reputed to be 
tender and were very often grown under 
glass, even in good gardens. To begin 
with, they are, for the most part, hardy— 
at least, in the southern parts of our 
islands. They were supposed to be tender, 
owing to the plants being grafted, usually 
on the Dog Rose. Some Rost's put up 
with it and do well, but others gradually 
die away on the Drier, which is of a 
totally different nature from that of the 
Indian Rose, from which we get our 
beautiful Tea and China Roses. It was 
the influence of "these Roses on Roses 
generally which made such a great im¬ 
provement in the colour, charm of flower 
and leaf, and everything else. The real 
perpetual bloomers are all of Indian 
origin, unlike those that were falsely 
labelled as Perpetual. For many years 
all the finest Teas were planted with great 
success, the only drawback being that in 
a full collection the suckers of the Dog 
Rose would come up and surely injure 
the plants. We have to buy them so, and 
some do fairly well. 

The China Roses, which are now very 
beautiful in colour, certainly do better 
when not grafted, and we should do what 
we can to get them on their natural roots. 
Nothing will persuade the trade that the 
practice of grafting on the Drier is not 
the right way. It is certainly the cheap 
one, but it is by no means essential. Any¬ 
one who loves a particular Rose can test 
this for himself by putting in cuttings in 
September and letting them remain where 
they are put in. That will test the ques¬ 
tion in many cases in a year. 

The Rose in the flower garden. —In 
bringing the Rose into the garden I do not 
confine myself to the Rose only; any gar¬ 
den made of one thing only is a mistake. 
Such masses of scarlet Pelargoniums ns 
one may see in front of Buckingham 
Palace are ns inartistic as any garden 
can well be. So I not only grew the 
Rose in its best forms, but also every 
beautiful plant that could be associated 
with it, and so I got variety as well as 
beauty. It is a mistake to crowd Roses. 
Each one should be grown to show its 
form, and that means that a certain 
amount of bare ground will occur under the 
bushes, which effect must be got rid of. 
Therefore, in addition to growing other 
beautiful things with the Roses, I covered 
the ground with small plants. The com¬ 
mon practice of mulching with manure is 
quite uncalled for if we make the beds in 
the right way at first. And so I take 
Tufted Pansies, Rockfoils, Stonecrops, 
dwarf Scabious, Blue Bindweed from N. 
Africa, Blue Anemone from the Cape, the 


handsome blue Pimpernel, some of the 
Californian small annuals and Australian 
annuals like Rhodanthe, the Swan River 
Daisy, the dwarf Gypsopliila, the Violet 
Cress, and so on. The object was to 
carpet the ground with these things not in 
tufts, but in free groups. Edgings also 
were considered important, and every 
bed was edged with some beautiful 
rock or mountain plant. This had a 
softening effect on the whole, and also 
gave a variety of bloom when there was 
any lapse in the Rose bloom, which fre¬ 
quently occurs according to the weather. 
This surfacing took the place of the 
mulch, as the groups of very small plants 
prevented the action of the sun on the 
ground. The old idea of a Rose garden 
as a thing set apart is still often at¬ 
tempted. The queen of flowers must be 
there, but also other beautiful things to 
give variety of form and colour, and also 
to fill gaps in times of blooming, for the 
Tea Rose is instantly affected by weather, 
good or bad. 

Other things help towards the making of 
a true flower garden. Among those I use, 
and with good effect, apart from the sur¬ 
face plants above-named, are Lilies. 
Clematises, Vines (Japanese, Chinese, and 
European), Azure Sage (Perovskia atri- 
plicifolin). Tree Poppy (Romneya). tall 
scarlet Lobelias. Fuchsias, and Wistaria 
(on pergola). North and west of flower 
garden the nobler climbing Roses (also on 
pergola), African Lilies, hardy Ferns (in 
cool corner), and Flame Nasturtium (on 
shady side of pergola) find a place. On 
the walls, a great aid in a cool country, 
are choice shrubs that are best with a 
little more shelter than the open gives. 
Among these are Cape Figwort (Phygelius 
caj>ens!s), Edwardsias, the very noble Rose 
Lamarque, Sweet Verbena, Pomegranate, 
Trunq>et-flower (Bignonia), Jasmines. 
Green Brier (Smilax), Lapngeria (in hopes 
of its doing), and Mutisia decurrens. In 
a tank are grown a few of the newer 
Water Lilies to stay until strong enough 
to face the open water in the lake. About 
the tank are Cannas, Lilies of the Valley, 
the Pontic Kingcup (Caltha polypetala), 
Japanese Iris, with vases for tiny Water 
Lilies and a few waterside plants. 

-- w. R. 

Rose Mrs. Sophia Neate.— For hardiness 
and vigour of growth this is quite equal 
to the average H.T., and will succeed in 
any situation in which II.T.’s might be 
grown. Its habit is free and bushy, and 
it does not, like many of the Teas, send 
up an occasional single shoot that is out 
of all proportion to the rest of the plant. 
The wood and foliage have a clean-, healthy 
appearance. The well-formed blooms are 
large and of good substance, with a very 
neat centre and massive guard petals. 
The buds are elongated. In the half- 
developed state the flowers remind one 
somewhat of those of that grand garden 
Rose, Pharisaer. being a little fuller per¬ 
haps, but having the same charming 
manner of slightly reflexing the large 
outer petals, revealing in so doing the ex¬ 
quisitely-formed centre. The colour is 
deep rose w T itb more or less pronounced 
coppery shadings, especially towards the 
middle. Like most of the Tea-scented 
Roses, this variety is a most persistent 
bloomer. This lovely garden Rose was 
raised by Messrs. Bide and-Son in 19(H), 
but although it is certainly a first-class 
variety, it is to be found in very few 
English growers’ catalogues.— Eglantine. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, icith descriptions 
oj all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on xcoixl. Cloth, medium Svo, lot.; 
post free, 16s, 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
Of Gardenin' a Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SOURCE D’OR IN 
THE OPEN. 

It is doubtful, I think, if there exists to¬ 
day a Chrysanthemum of its colour more 
popular than the above. Doubtless scores 
—probably hundreds—that were raised 
about the same time, or later, have long 
since been forgotten. The above-named, 
however, has several good attributes, as, 
apart from colour and decorative merit, 
its hardy, perennial character is to the 
amateur a matter of some imi>ortnmv. 
Hardiness, sjleaking generally, is lacking 
in the Chrysanthemum, large numbers 
perishing if left in the <>i>en without ever 
producing a cutting. On the other hand 
the subject of the present note, in common 
with some other very old garden sorts, 
produces a crowd of basal shoots which 
survive the winter. Hence plants put out 
in spring, 1014, and that flowered well in 
the autumn, will usually, if left alone, 
give a far bettor account of themselves a 
year later, particularly from the point of 
view of Increased height and number of 
llowcr-sprays. The colour, too, in the 
open—a reddish-bronze—is quite distinct 
from the orange-bronze, the product of 
greenhouse treatment. This richer shade 
of colour is peculiarly appropriate to the 
time of its coming- October. I have in 
mind some long lines of the ph»nt in 
flower, and these, fence-like in outline, 
afforded a wonderful display. Approxi¬ 
mately 0 foot high, no great stretch of 
imagination was required to get an idea 
of the picture-making value of this fine 
hardy sort. It is worthy of more atten¬ 
tion from those who garden chiefly in the 
ojieii. and who are desirous of obtaining 
rich colour effect at small cost. The 
variety lias been not less than thirty years 
prominently before the public, and the 
fact that it still figures largely in our 
leading florists’ shops and high-class ex¬ 
hibits of the flower is a tribute to its 
popularity and value. The open-air value 
of the variety, however, apt>ears less well 
known, and it is this I would urge upon 
the many who desire to have their gardens 
gay into the waning months of the year. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Mme. G. Bruant. — 

Among the good old Chrysanthemums I 
must include Mme. G. Bruant.. Even now. 
when the cult of the large blooms is not 
so much in vogue, there is generally a 
lingering inclination among growers to see 
how large a flower can really be produced. 
For this purpose few Chrysanthemums are 
so well adapted as the variety under 
notice. Of n dwarf and exceptionally 
sturdy growth, Mme. G. Bruant throws a 
gigantic bloom, the colour white tinged 
with a clear pink. The florets are long 
and droop gracefully, and while no longer 
an enthusiast in “ big blooms,” I must ad¬ 
mit that I still admire a few well-grown 
plants of Mme. G. Bruant.— Kirk. 

Chrysanthemum Pompon Anemone Firefly. 
—It is years since I have eeen this beautiful 
little Pompon Anemone, but / on looking 
through a catalogue recently I was pleased to 
find it. It should be grown by all those who 
value the Chrysanthemum for cutting, 
although it may be utilised for conservatory 
embellishment. It was raised many years ago, 
and develops freely dainty little flowers, hav¬ 
ing bright scarlet-red guard florets and an 
orange-yellow disc. It is taller than some 
others, but by pinching the shoots two or 
three times during the season a bushy form 
of growth may be encouraged.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums—endurance of blooms.— 
This autumn I grew a small collection in pots, 
and I noticed some kinds remained fresh for 
almost double the time others did. Some years 
ago, when I had to provide a quantity in pots 
for decorating an old English Abbey, I found 
Source d’Or, Golden Gem. and Florence Piercev 
especially good. -W., Surrey. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM. 

This is one of the hardiest of the Abutilons, 
for in the extreme West of England and 
in the milder districts of Ireland it will 
thrive in the open ground, and under 
favourable conditions form a large speci¬ 
men from 10 feet to 120 feet in height. It 
does not succeed under glass so well as 
most of the others-, and for this reason, 
though introduced in 18117 and of high 
ornamental value, it is rarely met with. 
The leaves are either three or flve-lobed 
with a cordate base, the lobes irregularly 
toothed, both surfaces, but especially the 
under one, are tomentose, the petioles, 
main veins of the leaf, and the young wood 
being covered with a whitish woolly sub¬ 
stance. The flowers are borne freely in 
axillary clusters from May onwards. Each 
flower is about 3 inches across, the five 


there is a demand for Palms and other fine- 
foliated plants and Ferns in rather small or 
medium-sized pots. If there is a stove or 
warm-house with a night temperature of 
60 degs. or so there will be no difficulty in 
having plenty of nice little plants in 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots of Crotons, Dracaenas. Acalypha, 
Pandanus Veitchi. and other little plants. 
When there is much of this kind of work to be 
done changes are often necessary and some 
flowering plants will be wanted, such as good 
Cyclamens and forced Azaleas, nice bulbs, and 
Begonias, etc. It is only a question of having 
space and warmth.—E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON CACTI 
(Reply to C. A.) 

The most suitable soil for Cacti consists 
of good loam, with a considerable admix¬ 
ture of lime rubbish and coarse, sharp 
sand. The drainage of the pots must be 
carefully attended to, as stagnant moisture 
at the roots is most injurious to this class 
of plant. A top-dressing of good rich soil 


I it is a good plan to make a raised platform 
I —a board resting upon a couple of trestles, 
j or even large pots answer very well—under 
' a sunny wall, if possible, upon which to 
1 set these and similar pot-plants. It is then 
i more easy to protect them from the de- 
| predations of these troublesome enemies. 

! Open-air treatment such as this will be 
found to have a beneficial effect upon the 
next season’s blooming. 

The chief points are to keep the plants 
jmrfectly dry in winter from October to 
March. Water and syringe with warm 
water freely twice a week during the 
growing season—lessening the quantity 
gradually after August. Place them in a 
i warm, sunny position out-of-doors in full 
exposure for a couple of months—say, June 
and July -after flowering, at all other 
I times house them as warmly as possible, 
as the more they can be roasted in the 
direct rays of the sun the better it is for 
I them. 



Flowering shoots of Abutilon vitifolium in the house. 


slightly-cupped petals spreading almost to 
their full extent. In the typical kind they 
are of a beautiful light blue tint, but there 
is also a white variety. This Abutilon is 
a native of Chili, and like many plants 
from that region is greatly benefited by a 
humid atmosphere. Where not hardy it 
may be trained to, a wall, but in the Lou¬ 
don district this is not sufficient, besides 
which, owing to its informal habit of 
growth, it is not seen to the best advantage 
when secured to the wall. When in a 
thriving state this seeds freely, and in this 
way young plants can be readily raised. 
This method is preferable to striking 
cuttings, which, though they grow away 
freely for a time, are sometimes liable to 
go off in an unaccountable fashion. It is 
said that seed taken from plants bearing 
blue flowers will often produce white ones, 
but of this I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. A. G. 


Plants suitable for table decoration are 

wanted at all seasons. In country houses 
they are wanted largely in winter, and then 
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I is very beneficial, with an occasional water¬ 
ing with soot or manure-water. They will 
then only require potting once in two or 
three years, which, in the case of such 
prickly subjects, is no small advantage. 
Midsummer is quite soon enough for this 
operation when it becomes necessary, as 
it is better to wait until the plants are 
fairly in growth before meddling with 
them. Artificial heat is not needful further 
than to keep out frost, but in dealing with 
Cacti we must not forget that they are 
denizens of a hot, dry climate for the 
greater part of the year, subject only to a 
short period of drenching rain. We must, 
therefore, do our best to approximate our 
treatment to their natural requirements, 
and accord to them the sunniest window, 
or a iKKsition close to the glass on the 
hottest shelf of the greenhouse. During 
the months of June and July they are 
greatly benefited by being placed out-of- 
doors, but it must be borne in mind that 
slugs are particularly fond of eating holes 
iu their succulent stems. On this account 


For the sake of those who have no green¬ 
house it may be well to add that Cacti 
may be safely stowed away throughout the 
winter on any dry, warm shelf, not abso¬ 
lutely in the dark, out of reach of frost. 
They will want no attention, and need 
give no more trouble than that of putting 
up and taking down, with a good syringing 
to wash away the winter’s dust. For 
those who have the convenience of glass 
it is quite allowable to put Cacti on a back 
shelf, or even on the floor in any out-of-the- 
way corner that may present itself, so long 
as the condition of dryness can be main¬ 
tained. To be kept dry and out of reach 
of frost are essential points—for drip is 
fatal, and Cacti will not bear a very low 
degree of cold. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Daphne lndica.—I shall be so much obliged 
if you will tell me the name of the particular 
kind of Daphne of which I enclose a specimen. 
A neighbour gave me some pieces, and I find 
it lasts so well in water I am anxious to order 
a plant. Can one grow it from cuttings, and 
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how hardy is it? What temperature doea it 
need in a greenhouse, and will it stand any 
frost out-of-doors?—(M rs.) M. Bramston-New- 

[The specimen you send Is Daphne 
indica, also known as Daphne odora. It 
is essentially a greenhouse plant and will 
not stand frost. A minimum temperature 
of 45 degs. during the winter will suit it 
well; indeed, it will thrive under much 
the same conditions as Camellias. By 
nurserymen it is usually grafted on to the 
Spurge Laurel or the Mezereon, but this 
latter is, owing to its deciduous nature, 
by no means a suitable stock. It can be 
struck from cuttings, but plants on their 
own roots are not readily obtainable from 
ordinary trade sources. In order to strike 
cuttings they should be formed of the half- 
ripened shoots, which will probably be in 
a suitable condition about mid-summer. A 
length of 3 inches to 4 indies is very good 
for the cuttings. If the entire shoot is 
only about the length specified it is very 
desirable to use it entirely as a cutting, 
as roots are produced with more freedom 
from the swollen base of the young shoot 
than from any other part. The cuttings 
should be dibbled into clean, well-drained 
pots filled very firmly with peat, loam, and 
sand in equal parts, and sifted through a 
sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh. 
After having been watered through a fine 
rose the pots of cuttings must then be 
placed in a close propagating-case in a 
gentle heat. They take some time to root, 
but, with care, a good proportion may te 
expected to strike.] 

Carnation Pink Delight. — One of the 

Strange things about Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations—it n fleets other classes of 
flow'ers in like degree—is the way in which 
some varieties behave in certain districts, 
or, it may be, that one particular grower 
happens to hit it oil to a nicety while the 
majority fail to give it what it needs. It 
may have nothing whatever to do with the 
grower, and may be influenced by soil, by 
altitude, or some peculiarity of environ¬ 
ment or like thing not possible of de¬ 
termination. That named above is a case 
in jtoint, as only few are able to grow it, 
and fewer still can produce really first- 
class flowers. Yet in the pink-flowered set 
it is one of the very best, fragrant, of an 
exquisitely sweet tone of salmon-pink, of 
large size, informal, highly built, and with 
an easy petal arrangement which denotes 
free expansion. Add to these a perfect 
calyx and fine stem, and anyone may well 
imagine he has an ideal variety. Yet one 
of its ehiefest attributes, firm petal 
quality, which to the floral decorator 
means so much, is not included in the 
above. Yet such Ls its peta-1 substance 
that the flowers will, in a cool room, keep 
for a fortnight. Hence Pink Delight 
merits a trial, albeit it will only be the 
intelligent cultivators w T ho will discover 
its idiosyncrasies and be able to grow it 
to perfection.— E. II Jenkins. 

8chizanthus. — These should now be 
ready for their final potting, using re¬ 
ceptacles according to the size and 
strength of the individual plants. In 
most cases they may range from 7 inches 
to 9 inches in diameter. They must be 
thoroughly cleansed and dried before be¬ 
ing used, and ample drainage must be pro¬ 
vided. A suitable compost consists of 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, spent 
Mushroom-manure, and sufficient coarse 
silver sand to keep it porous. Give the 
plants a cool, light position, where they 
are secure from frost, and ventilate freely 
on all favourable occasions. 

Hydrangea panicnlata grandlflora.— This 
forces well when well grown and established in 
pots. It may be pruned into shape when 
potted up. It is a good shrub for the con¬ 
servatory in spring and early summer. I have 
found it useful for deoorating, and a group 
in flower is effective on the lawn.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 


LATE PEARS. 

There are so few good late Pears that it 
is not an easy matter to give a selection, 
as certain kinds which do well in some 
places are a failure in others. Some crop 
so spasmodically, while others keep badly, 
others, again, not being worth eating. 
Among late varieties of Pears we cannot 
get the shapely fruits such as the hand¬ 
some BeurrG Sujterfin, but must rely ui>on 
the rugged fruits of such kinds as 
Nouvelle Fulvie, one of the most reliable, 
though in a cold situation or heavy soil I 
would advise wall culture. In the south 
my best fruits as regards quality were ob¬ 
tained from large pyramid trees in the 
oi>en. Those (ToPinal well and kept longer 
than from trees on walls. Few fruits vary 
more as regards size than Nouvelle Fulvie, 
as in a warm soil and well fed the fruits 
in the south are nearly double the size of 
those grown in the north. I think the 
ordinary-sized or medium fruits of this 
variety are quite large enough for dessert, 
and they keep better. Another good point 
about Nouvelle Fulvie is its value as a 
cordon or pillar tree. Grown thus it re¬ 
quires a good, high wall. Many years ago. 
in the south, having a large wall area and 
wishing to get as many late Pears as possi¬ 
ble, I planted all the late sorts obtainable. 
The soil was good and the growth was not 
restricted in any way. I must confess 
this was a costly bit of gardening, which 
gave me a good lesson and showed that, 
though certain varieties do well in some 
soils, they are failures in others. For in¬ 
stance, the old Passe (Tassane I found 
useless, as I rarely got any fruit, whereas 
Mr. Woodward, at Barham Court. Maid¬ 
stone, has splendid results with this 
variety. Grown as he grows it there are 
few better mid-winter Pours, and the 
quality excellent, whereas in my case the 
few fruits that w T ere produced were gritty 
and poor. To get good results with late 
Pears there must be good culture. In the 
case referred to at Barham Court Mr. 
Woodward does not spare liquid food, and, 
with a rich loamy soil in addition, there 
are splendid results. There is no severe 
pruning; at the same time, there is no 
crowding of branches. On a poor soil 
resting on gravel I was unable to grow 
Nouvelle Fulvie till some of the poor soil 
was removed and heavy loam added. A 
Pear less grown than it deseives for mid¬ 
winter supplies is Winter Nells, by no 
means a poor cropper, but useless if grown 
in a wet, cold soil; at least, that is my 
exj>erienee. Given favourable conditions 
it Is on excellent late Pear and makes a 
handsome pyramid, and is valuable ns a 
cordon in small gardens. It must be left 
on the trees quite late before gathering, 
otherwise it shrivels and is worthless. 

Of late years I have somewiiat altered 
my opinion about Zephirin Gregoire. The 
round, smooth fruits are richly flavoured 
and the tree bears well. I prefer Winter 
Nelis, but by growing both varieties, if 
one fails the other one may succeed. They 
both mature at the same season, though 
Winter Nelis is the longer keeper. Le 
Lectier cannot w'ell be passed over, though 
to grow it to advantage it must have a 
warm, well-drained soil, and, being a 
strong grow’er, ample space. It is not a 
great cropper, but I have grown it fairly 
well as a cordon Where it succeeds it is 
a useful variety, as it keeps well till 
March. I think President Bara be, in 
season at the same time as the last-named, 
is a more reliable cropper. This, gathered 
late, may be kept till March; indeed, in 
Scotland I have from trees on a west w'all 
had it good even later. It is pot a large 


fruit, but of excellent quality. The old 
Cha union tel Is a great favourite in old 
gardens. It is not always a handsome 
fruit, but in warm soils excellent. Grown 
on south-west w'alls in the north I have 
had good fruits till April. It is useless in 
wet or clay soils, but well worth a wall. 
In favourable situations it also does well 
as a pyramid W. F. 


NOTES ANT* REPLIES. 

Early Melons. —Where these are in re¬ 
quest seed of quick-maturing varieties 
should at once be sown. For the raising 
of early Melons nothing equals good turfy 
loam in a quite moist condition to sow the 
seeds in, the best-sized i>ots being small 
00's. The loam should be warm, pulled 
to pieces by hand, and the pots clean. No 
crocks are required if a piece of rough 
loam is placed over the crock hole. The 
total numlter of seeds sown—one to each 
jM>t—should considerably exceed the num¬ 
ber of plants required, so that the most 
robust only shall eventually be planted. 
A brisk heat is necessary for successful 
germination, and when the plants are up 
they must be grown as sturdily as possible 
by allocating a jM>sition to them near the 
roof-glass. The first true leaf is pinched 
off, and as soon as the next develops the 
plants are shifted into 5-inch or 0-inch 
pots and subjected to heat and light as 
before. Most growers have their favourite 
strains of Melons for early and other 
crops. The old-time favourites are not 
now procurable. In its time a variety 
named Davenham Early was one of, if 
not the quickest maturing Melon known. 
Where can it be had now'? Many other 
sterling sorts have shared the same fate. 

Apple Christmas Pearmain.— There can 
be no comparison ns regards quality if 
(’ox’s Orange is taken as the standard, 
but the above often bears when Cox’s 
Orange fails. The tree is a good grower 
aml-quite free from canker. The medium¬ 
sized fruit, with a red cheek on the ex¬ 
posed side and much russet on the shaded 
side, is in use in December. It is of 
good quality and of just the size for 
dessert. The fruits are conical with crisp 
flesh and a sub-acid flavour. This variety, 
owing to its freedom of bearing, is sjieei- 
ally g«x>d for small gardens or when room 
is none too plentiful.—M. C. It. 


Dissolving bones. With reference to the 
reply in Gardening Illhstrated of the 26th ult. 
("Dissolving hones. E. M. Galloway), the 
exact recipe for making hone manure with 
sulphuric acid would much oblige, as I have 
a quantity of both available. Please state 
whether the mixture of lime with the bones 
make;* any difference to the dissolving pro¬ 
cess?—E. M. C«. 

[Our advice to the individual who wants 
to dissolve bones with sulphuric acid and 
has to begin by asking for directions, is 
“ Don’t.” It is a dangerous business, and 
unless the quantity to be dealt with is very 
large the results are not likely to pay for 
the trouble and expense. When small 
quantities alone are to be dealt with it is 
better to bury the hones in a manure-heap. 
In time the heat will soften them and they 
can be easily broken up. However, 
as you ask for directions for the sulphuric 
acid process, here they are:—Get a 
wooden cistern lined with lead or tarred 
inside, place therein say a ton of bones, 
and moisten with 50 gallons of water. 
Then sprinkle gradually n mixture of 
brow n sulphuric acid and water. 59 gallons 
of each. After a day or two mix with 
ashes to dry, and in a month or so the 
mixture will be ready to use. Great care 
is needed in mixing the water and 
sulphuric acid, as much heat is evolved, 
and it is here that the danger to the 
amateur lies.] 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

January 5th, 1915. 

The first fortnightly meeting of the year, 
though considerably behind that of a year 
ago in point of fulness or extent, was, 
nevertheless, of some interest and variety. 
This meeting, too, was held during the 
early days of the year, whereas that'of 
3914 came nearer the middle of the month. 
On the present occasion flowering plants 
w’ere represented by Ilegonias, Carnations, 
Cyclamens, and Zonal Pelargoniums; 
Orchids in goodly number; hardy plants 
by Christmas Roses, Heaths, Snowdrops, 
and the exquisite white Hoop Petticoat 
Narcissus; berried plants by Pyracantha, 
Pernettya, Aucuba, and Sea Buckthorn; 
while of decorative subjects nothing 
claimed so much attention as the brilliant 
Poinsettias. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. All wood Brothers, Haywards 
neath, had a good stand of flowers near 
the entrance. Some of the finer examples 
were Mary Allwood, of which two vases 
were shown, and rarely have finer flowers 
been displayed, a great tribute to the 
winter value of this excellent novelty. 
Wivelsfield White, too, was very good, 
and, indeed, a like remark applies to Fair- 
mount (heliotrope), Mandarin (yellow 
ground, fancy, though smaller than some), 
Bishton Wonder (which, though of strange 
colouring, we must regard os a heliotrope 
fancy). Champion (rich scarlet), and Mrs. 
C. W. Ward (cerise), the whole of the 
flowers fresh and good. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
had a vase of the rich scarlet-flowered 
Aviator, which appears a long way behind 
Champion, both in size and colour. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
an extensive grouping of the flowers in 
vases and stands, showing such as Snow¬ 
storm, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Enchantress 
Supreme, Gorgeous (very fine). Champion, 
Mary Allwood, Mrs. Mackay Edgar (pink)/ 
and Ceres, all in excellent condition. 
This was the largest exhibit in the show. 

HARDY PLANTS, 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
showed a delightful colony of the white 
Hoop Petticoat Narcissus (N. Bulbocodium 
monophyllus), whose exquisitely white 
flowers alw’ays tell. Iris histrioides major 
and a considerable number of the giant 
Snowdrop (Galanthus Elwesi), whose 
large snowy bells were very effective above 
ample foliage, were also remarked. 

Mr. Clarence Elliot, Stevenage, brought 
a variety of alpincs inclusive of a number 
of choice Saxifrages, w'hicb, though not 
in flower, always excite interest. This ex¬ 
hibitor also had flowers of the Genttynella, 
and has not failed to bring nice batches 
of the rich blue cups to these meetings for 
some time. A collection of rock shrubs 
was also on view. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had an exhibit 
of some extent in which hardy flowering 
and fruiting shrubs vied with the alpines. 
Of the former the white Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereon alba). Erica mediterranea 
hybrids, E. carnea alba, E. melanthera 
(more rosy in colour than usually seen 
because hardily grown), and Berberis 
Beali (with yellow flowers in long tail¬ 
like racemes), Hamamelis and Colletia 
cruciata w'ere among the best, while 
Christmas Roses, early bulbous Irises, 
and Rubus australis were among other 
plants of interest. 

Messrs. ,T. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
staged rock plants and berried shrubs in 
considerable variety. Of flowering plants 
the more striking were the Portuguese 
Heath, Erica codonndes, and E. medi¬ 
terranea hybrids. The former of these, 
full of cylindrically-inclined white pink- 
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touched bells and rosy buds in myriads, is 
peculiarly charming just now, and, rising ! 
to considerable height in favoured dis¬ 
tricts, merits trial everywhere. A 
few blue-coloured Primroses, Anemone 
apennina, and bulbous Irises were also 
shown with a basket of Crawley Beauty 
Apple. 

SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
table of these chiefly as pot plants, the 
chief being Aucuba japonica vcra, 
Pernettyas in variety, Garrya elliptica 
full of catkins, Daphne Mezereon, Skimmia 
japonica, Hamamelis mollis, H. arborea, 
Pyracantha (Crataegus) angustifolia with 
orange-coloured fruits, and others. 

The Hon. Vieary Gibbs, Aldenham, 
Elstree, showed a 32 feet high specimen, 
pyramidal in growth, of Pyracantha crenu- 
lata, the red fruits not unlike those of the 
common Thorn in colour, though smaller. 
They are very freely produced in clusters 
on slightly pendent trails 2 feet or more 
long. It is a comparatively new species 
from Western China, and gained an Award 
of merit. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Of these Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, were responsible for a full- 
length table in which the crimson, rose, 
and white Euphorbias (Poinsettias) were 
among the chief things. The typical kind, 
E. pulcherrima, had bracts of exceeding 
brilliancy; indeed, only rarely have we 
seen them so fine. Begonia Gloire du 
Lorraine, Primula japonica, and a batch 
of Cyclamen persieum in variety that for 
freedom of flowering would have done 
credit to a spring meeting, were among 
other notable subjects. All were arranged 
in groups, interspersed or separated by 
Ferns, which, with Palms, rendered the 
whole graceful and effective. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, 
had some two dozen varieties of Zonal 
Pelargoniums of exceptional brilliance and 
fine quality for mid-winter. A few of the 
more striking were Maxime Kovalesky 
(orange-scarlet), Rose Queen, Mrs. Lind¬ 
say Stares (pink), Hibernia (reddish- 
scarlet), Sir T. Hanbury (crimson), Crim¬ 
son Paul Crampel, and Helen Countess of 
Radnor (rosy-cerise and certainly one of 
the most effective). Freely interspersed 
amid the trusses of Pelargoniums plants 
of Primula malacoides afforded variety 
and a pretty effect. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Cbarlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
ward’s Heath, had a considerable variety, 
of which the rich crimson-coloured 
Odontioda Diana was very good. Odonto- 
glossum Dora and O. Aireworthi are both 
dark-blotched varieties, the first also con¬ 
spicuously veined. Angriecum sesqui- 
pedale, Saccolabium giganteum, and 
Brasso-Cattleya Queen Alexandra were 
also remarked. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had an extended group in 
which thirty or more well-flowered ex¬ 
amples of C’attleya Maggie Raphael alba 
w’ere seen at right and left, each plant 
having a two or three flowered scape. In 
addition, the very rare, probably unique, 
Oncidium corynepliorum was shown bear¬ 
ing a raceme of sixteen white, violet- 
shaded flowers. This w r as said to be the 
original plant, certificated ten years ago, 
and believed to be the only one in culti¬ 
vation. Odontoglossum Thomsonianum 
magnificum (pale violet sepals and heavy 
maroon blotch), Miltonia Blueana and 
Cypripediums were also staged. The 
group from 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, consisted entirely of Cypripediums, 
the examples full of vigour and freshness 
and carrying handsome flowers. 


Messrs. J. and A. MacBeau, Oooksbridge, 
Sussex, had a fine lot of Cymbidiums in 
variety, together with Cypripediums and 
the two richly-coloured Odontiodas, Diana 
and Euterpe (crimson and light crimson 
respectively). 

Mr. F. J. Hanbury, East Grinstead, had 
a finely-flowered specimen of the new 
Oymbidium Ooimingsbyanum Brockluirst 
variety, which gained an A word of merit. 
The variety has pinky-white sepals and 
petals, and lip slotted crimson, and is the 
result of crossing C. grandiflorum and C. 
insigne superbum. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a good group of Lielia Goldiaua (with 
rosy-purple flowers), Odontoglossom Ypres 
(a dark-blotched variety), O. waltonense 
variety (yellow sepals with chestnut-crim¬ 
son blotch), a capital lot of the nearly-all- 
white Lselia anccps Sanderiana, Lselio- 
Cattleyas Phryna and Goldfinch, the 
latter orange and crimson, and others. 

Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
had Cypripedium Grand Duke Nicholas, 
(awarded a first-class certificate), which 
has much of the superb Leeanuin type in it. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman had Odontoglossum 
eximium xanthotes, Gatton Park var. (a 
fine white with yellow-touched crest and 
white-yellow suffused sepals). It gained 
an Award of merit. 

A complete list of the certificates 
awarded and medals for groups will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

8m 11 ax.— As the leaves on the remaining 
trails or growths are now ripening and 
turning yellow r , and are, in consequence, 
of no further use, they will be cut down, 
and the pots containing the crowns placed 
where they can rest before being started 
again. That this may be as thorough as 
possible, only suflacient water to prevent 
the fleshy roots from shrinking too much 
will be given. Many losses may be traced 
to the keeping of the soil too moist while 
the crowns are resting. As soon as signs 
of new growth are discerned all will be 
shaken out and repotted in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, a little decayed Mush¬ 
room-manure, and some silver sand. As 
this useful and valuable climbing plant is 
immune from attacks of insects injurious 
to the Vine it may be trained on the back 
wralls of vineries with perfect safety. 

Calla Elliotiana.— The tubers, having had 
a good long rest, they will be shaken out, 
repotted, and started in gentle warmth. 
This variety of Calla is required for fur¬ 
nishing part of a group consisting of 
Azalea mollis var. Anthony Koster, 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, and Calceolaria 
Clibrani, which is usually arranged for 
effect In one of the houses in the spring. 
An appropriate edging to it is made with 
Giant Mignonette. The Streptosolen, now' 
in 60-sized pots, will very shortly be 
shifted into G-Inch and 7-inch pots, in 
which the plants will flower. The Calceo¬ 
larias are as yet being grown as cool as 
possible, while the Mignonette, for the pur¬ 
pose named, is in large GO’S and ready for 
shifting into pots two and three sizes 
larger. 

Cyolamens for later flowering are now 
growing freely and have good, bold leaves 
of a leathery texture. These are being 
assisted with a mild stimulant and an 
occasional dose of soot-water. The ashes 
with which the stage is covered are kept 
regularly moistened, and when a bright 
morning occurs the foliage is lightly 
dewed over. Fuming to prevent an attack 
of thrips, which. If allowed to gain a foot¬ 
ing causes malformation of flowers, has 
regular attention. 
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Cal an thes.— These arc fast coining into 
llower, i.e.f C. vcstita oeulata rubra, C. v. 
lutea, and C. Veitchi. The hybrid, C. 
Bella, which blooms later, will form a 
good succession. Vanda cierulea has 
bloomed freely this season, every plant 
producing at least one spike of flowers. 
The last one to bloom is now carrying two 
good spikes, and when those are out the 
plant will be susi>endod under the roof 
with the others to undergo a rest. Cypri- 
lKKlium insigne and one or two other varie¬ 
ties, of which the last-named is one of the 
parents, with the ever-flowering C. Sedeni 
are very useful for cutting at this time of 
year. Several baskets of Lielia unceps are 
carrying a good few spikes which will 
shortly be expanding their flowers. be¬ 
fore the flowers unfold, the sheaths will 
lx? sponged with a little soapy water to re¬ 
move the sticky substance with which they 
are coated. 

Polnsettias. — Never have these been 
more satisfactory, and a most brilliant 
display has resulted from filling the back 
stage of a house entirely with them. The 
bracts last a long time when cut for house 
decoration if the ends of the stems are 
plunged in l>oiling water overnight. The 
taller specimens are very serviceable for 
the filling of large bowls capable of ac¬ 
commodating from three to five plants, 
while dwarfer examples are very handy 
for placing in small vases. 

Bedding plants. — Stocktaking and a 
general overhauling of bedding plants will 
now take place. Most things have done 
well, but when a partial failure has oc¬ 
curred steps will be taken at an early date 
to make good the losses by propagation. 
To this end the plants on hand will, ere 
long, be moved into heat to induce an 
early and quick growth for supplying 
cuttings. Some subjects are intentionally 
left over until the turn of the year before 
an attempt is made to raise the requisite 
number of plants, of which lobelia is an 
instance. When the stock plants of the 
latter begin to grow freely the tops, when 
taken off and made into cuttings, root very 
quickly when dibbled into pans filled with 
a compost consisting largely of sand or in 
sand alone. Verbenas and many other 
soft-wooded subjects can bo increased in 
the same w*ay. 

Flower garden. —Never have forest-tree 
leaves given so much trouble ns they have 
done this season, for as soon as the grounds 
were made clean and tidy high winds 
brought in fresh relays from outside. Their 
removal has occasioned a great deal of 
extra work, but as the majority have now 
boon collected or blown away from out¬ 
lying belts of trees and copses a final clean¬ 
up has at last been effected. Where quan¬ 
tities of hardy bulbous plants are grown 
under trees, on the margins of lawns, etc., 
tree leaves, if allowed to lie for any length 
of time, work an incalculable amount of 
harm by encouraging premature growth. 
As it is. Crocuses and Daffodils in variety 
are in far too forward a condition, and 
frost is needed to give them a check. 
Rabbits being partial to the point-growths 
of Crocuses, all large and informal 
breadths of these w-ill for a time be en¬ 
closed with wire netting. Hods filled with 
Wallflowers and other spring-flow-ering 
subjects need a surface hoeing ns soon as 
the soil is in fit condition. Rose beds re¬ 
quire a little attention now and again, as 
birds, in searching for food, scratch a good 
deal of the material with which the stems 
were surrounded ns a protection against 
frost away from them. Creepers on walls 
and other supports require a good deal of 
siqJervis!on during windy weather in case 
ties should break and allow’ them to be¬ 
come detached, which oft times results in 
their becoming badly damaged. 


Herbaceous borders have been manured, 
and so soon as the shrubs and creepers on 
the w'alls behind them have been pruned 
and put in order the manure will be care¬ 
fully pointed in. In parts where digging 
cannot be done the manure is spread and 
a coating of soil thrown over it. Large 
breadths of Montbretias have had the dead 
foliage removed and the ground cleaned 
between them. This is found a preventive 
of a too early growth. 

General work. — During wet weather 
Runner Bean and Pea sticks should be 
looked over, and the ends of all worth 
saving re-sharpened. The Onion store, too. 
should be gone through, removing all that 
are found to be decaying. The bulbs fol¬ 
iate winter and spring use* must be kept 
in the coolest part of the store. Onions, 
on the w hole, are keeping well. The stock 
sets of the early and second early varieties 
of Potatoes must now- be gone through, 
and after picking out decayed and doubt¬ 
ful-looking tubers lay out the remainder 
in single layers on the shelves in the 
Potato store to start naturally. Main 
crop and late varieties also need to be 
turned over, but laying of them out may 
be as yet deferred-: The stock of tubers 
for consumption is always the better for 
being sorted over now- and again, when 
such as are decayed or decaying should l>e 
rejected and “spurts” rubbed off from 
those starting to grow. Looking over and 
repointing flower-sticks, and trimming and 
(Jointing new ones for the tying of 
herbaceous plants and other subjects is 
another matter for which time can be 
better spared now than later in the busy 
season. Boxes in which to sow- seeds and 
pricking out of seedlings should also be 
cleaned and repaired if necessary, or new 
ones made to replace those beyond repair. 

Fruit-room. — Decaying and “ specked " 
fruits are removed as soon as noticed, the 
shelves being scrutinised every few days 
for this purpose. Apples are keeping re¬ 
markably well, and there are ample sup¬ 
plies to meet the demand both of cooking 
and dessert kinds for a long time to come, 
(’ox’s Orange and Ribston are yet in 
splendid condition, and as long as they are 
-forthcoming no others are required for 
table use. Gascoigne’s Seedling should 
suit those W’ho prefer varieties which do 
not require sugar being added when 
cooked to render them sufficiently sweet. 
Cox's Pomona also possesses the same 
trait. A. W. 


MIDLAND COT’NTIKS. 

Early Peach-trees. — Disbudding should 
be commenced as soon as the sliiMJts arc 
large enough to handle. It is a good plan 
to disbud once just before the trees come 
into flower, so that it will not bo necessary 
to reiJcat the ojieration until that stage is 
past. Take care to leave one or two 
shoots as near to the base of tin* bearing 
wood as possible, and another at the (joint 
of the shoot. When the trees are in 
flower they will require a moderately dry 
atmosphere until the fruits have set. Give 
a little ventilation when the weather is 
favourable, and fertilise the flowers each 
day about noon, using a rabbit's tail for 
this pur] wise. The atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture at night when the trees are in flow-er 
should be from 50 degs. to 55 dogs., allow'- 
ing a rise of from 8 degs. to 10 degs. by 
day. During very dull and damp weather 
it is advisable to allow 7 a little extra fire- 
heat during the middle of the day, o]K*ning 
the top ventilators for an hour or two. 
The change of air thus obtained will help 
the setting of the fruits. 

Melons raised from seed sown at the 
beginning of the present month must be 
kept grow-ing near to the glass in a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 70 degs. When well 


Digitized by Got "gle 


rooted they should be transplanted direct 
from the small pots in which the seeds 
germinated. This is better than shifting 
them into larger pots. 

Tomato plants raised from seed sow’n 
last October and now growing in (5-inch 
IM>ts w-ill be shifted into their fruiting pots 
(10-inch) as soon as the first flowers are 
developed. Any planting of fruit-trees 
that remains to be done must be completed 
as soon as favourable conditions prevail. 
In frosty weather manure and soil should 
be wheeled to the different places where 
they are required, allowing them to remain 
in heaps until pruning is completed, when 
they may be spread over the ground and 
forked .in amongst the trees. 

Fruit-store.-— Inclement w-eather affords 
an opportunity of overhauling the fruit 
in the fruit-room. The fruits must be 
handled with care, as they are very easily 
damaged after having been kept to this 
date. Apples have kept well, but Pears 
rather badly. The temjierature of the 
fruit-room should not be allowed to fall 
too low during severe weather. Admit air 
on all favourable occasions. 

Schizanthus. — Few plants are more 
suitable for maintaining a display of 
bloom in the conservatory and greenhouse 
than a good batch of Schizanthus. If 
succession:! 1 sowings were made from the 
middle of August last to the end of Sep¬ 
tember plants may bo had in bloom from 
early in spring until the beginning of 
.Tune. Plants intended for flowering early 
in spring should now' be filling their pots 
well with roots, and will be benefited by 
occasional applications of weak liquid 
manure. At this time of the year and all 
through the growing season the plants 
must be kept close to the glass, where 
they will be fully exjmsed to the sunshine, 
so as to keep the plants as dwarf and com¬ 
pact as possible. If no cool plant-house 
is available a shelf near the roof-glass in 
a cool vinery will be a suitable ]>osition, 
as the Sellizanthus succeeds very much 
better when treated almost ns a hardy 
plant. A strict watch should be kept for 
green fly, and on its first nppearanct* the 
house should be fumigated. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

earliest batch of young plants raised from 
cuttings inserted in October and early 
November, and as soon as rooted jiotted 
into thumb-pots, will now be shifted into 
3}-ineh ]H>ts, using a comjiost consisting 
principally of good fibrous loam, adding a 
little half-mould, crushed mortar rubble, 
fine oyster shell, and silver sand. They 
are placed close to the roof-glass in a 
house where a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. is maintained. 
Bouvardias that have finished flowering 
should be removed to a cool house or pit 
and water gradually withheld. Young 
plants will continue blooming for some 
time to come. 

Bulbs that are now being forced and 
have filled their pots w’ith roots require 
an abundance of tepid water at the roots. 
Hard-forced bulbs may suffer from the 
want of moisture at the bottom of the 
pots, although on the surface the soil may 
a PI tear sufficiently damp. 

Violets in frames.— One of the most 
essential requirements of Violets is fresh 
air. and this must be frequently supplied 
to the plants in frames, whilst at the same 
time cold draughts should be prevented. 
The lights should be removed for an hour 
or two in the middle of the day during 
favourable w-eather. Remove any decay¬ 
ing leaves or any that show signs of 
disease as soon as they nre observed and 
stir the surface soil frequently. Blooms 
required for vases may be gathered before 
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they are fully expanded and placed in a 
warm greenhouse for a few hours. 

Roses.— If any planting remains to be 
done the work should be completed as soon 1 
as the conditions are favourable. The 
present is a suitable time to apply mulch¬ 
ings of manure or fresh soil to trees in the 
pleasure-grounds. Any specimens that 
show signs of exhaustion should have 
their surface roots bared and covered 
again with suitable material. Roads and 
paths where water accumulates should re- , 
ceive attention. • - 

Lawns. — Exhausted and weedy turf 
should be given a dressing of thoroughly- 
decayed farmyard manure, leaf-soil, loam, 
and road sweepings, adding one bushel of 
bone-meal to each cartload of the compost. 
A good dressing of this should be applied, 
and occasionally brushed about till the end 
of March, when seeds of lawn Grasses may 
bo sown and well raked and rolled in. 

Carrots. — Frequent sowings should be 
made during the next three months, to en¬ 
sure a regular supply of young, tender 
roots. These may either be grown in port¬ 
able frames on mild hotbeds or in heated 
pits (I prefer the former). Use a finely- 


Manure intended for successional beds is 
turned frequently, so that it may become 
moderately dry before the beds are 
formed. _ F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Heating apparatus. —At this time, when 
winter is half gone, it is advisable to give 
a look-round among furnaces, flues, valves, 
and the apparatus for heating generally. 
It always repays the trouble to have a 
mid-season overhaul, for, no matter how 
carefully stoking is done, or how regularly 
flues, etc., are cleaned, there is almost cer¬ 
tain to be some little item which requires 
seeing to. 

Greenhouses. — The latest Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are still in bloom and the display is 
likely to be maintained for some little 
time yet. These are, of course, bush 
plants, grown chiefly for cutting. One 
variety, Sarah Owen, I have not previously 
grown as a bush, but it appears to have 
some value for late work grown in this 
way, and will be used more freely during 
I next season. An incurved variety with 
medium-sized chestnut-bronze flowers 
1 freely borne, Sarah Owen is a decided 
I acquisition among the prevailing whites 


plants, not only predisposes them to out¬ 
breaks of aphis, but, in addition, tends to 
make the foliage drawn and lacking in 
substance, while the stalks of the blooms 
are weak and spindly. Naturally water- 
loving plants, Arum Lilies must never feel 
the want of moisture, and they will take 
without injury stronger supplies of 
stimulants than almost any other plant 
with which I am acquainted. Primulas 
during the short, dull days have rather 
fallen away, P. obeonica in particular. I 
have previously noticed this falling off, but 
as the days lengthen and the sun becomes 
more powerful, growth and flowering are 
lenewed. I*, malacoides coming into 
flower is likely to be useful in a short time. 
Complaints are sometimes heard that this 
variety has a tendency to drop its blooms, 
but I cannot say that, in my own case, it 
is troublesome in this respect. Errors in 
watering or a too high temperature may 
probably account for the dropping of 
blooms, for, like all—or nearly all—of the 
family, P. malacoides dislikes excess either 
of heat or of moisture. 

Salvia splendens is now beginning to 
show signs of deterioration. It is rather 
too early as yet to begin propagation, so 



Poinseltias for table decoration. 


sifted light compost, and make the soil 
moderately firm before sowing. 

French Beans. —As the days lengthen 
these will be more easily forced. A maxi¬ 
mum temperature of 00 degs. and a mini¬ 
mum of 53 degs. will suit them admirably. 
Place them in the lightest position possi¬ 
ble and maintain a moist atmosphere, 
otherwise they will become infested with 
ml spider. Liquid manure should be 
afforded at every alternate watering to 
those plants which are fruiting, and when 
the weather is fine syringe them thoroughly 
in the morning and early afternoon with 
tepid water. 

Lettuces in cold pits or frames require 
to be ventilated freely to prevent damping, 
which is often very troublesome during 
dull, mild weather. The lights may be 
removed entirely on fine, warm days, re¬ 
placing them at night. Stir the surface of 
the soil frequently and remove all decayed 
leaves. 

Mushrooms. — A temperature of about 
55 degs. is maintained in the house where 
the IkhIs are in bearing. Endeavour to 
promote a moist atmosphere and avoid 
using fire-heat as much ns possible. 
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and yellows of the latest batch. The habit 
of the plant might be better, but a^ it gives 
good returns in the way of plenty of 
blooms for cutting, that drawback can be 
tolerated. Another variety, General Nogi; 
is also, but in a less degree, useful at the 
same time, and grown in a similar way. 
The blooms are not so effective, being of 
a puce-violet shade—as near as I can de¬ 
scribe the colour, and they are not so 
striking as those of Sarah Owen; but they 
give variety, and for that reason, if for no 
other, the sert is worth including. The 
first of the Roman Hyacinths have been 
used during the week for the greenhouse. 
It was intended to hold them back for a 
little, but they will not be delayed longer, 
and, as the house in which they were 
brought forward is liable to damp, it was 
considered better to remove them to a 
drier atmosphere. This was found in a 
small span filled with Carnations, and 
with these the Hyacinths have associated 
remarkably well. The pure white of their 
spikes forms a very attractive contrast to 
the blooms of Carols, Triumph, Rival, and 
Britannia. Arum Lilies are coming on 
apace, but no hurrying is being attempted. 
Too much heat, in the case of these useful 


I as soon as the plants pass out of flower 
they are lightly cut back and placed in a 
low’er temperature than that in wdiicli they 
have flowered. This induces them to 
throw sturdier and shorter-jointed 
cuttings, and as these are freely produced 
and very easily rooted it is not necessary 
to save any great number of plants. 
Half-a-dozen healthy pieces will produce 
as many cuttings as will be necessary in 
the average place. The same remarks 
may be held as applying to S. rutilans, 
S. lactiflora, and S. Betlielli. 

Ferns under glass. — A quantity of 
Adiautum cuneatum which was grown 
quite cool throughout the summer and 
autumn is, at the present time, of con¬ 
siderable value for cutting. Grown under 
such conditions the fronds are firm and 
hard, lasting in heated rooms for a con¬ 
siderable. time when cut, whereas fronds 
cut from plants grown In a high tempera¬ 
ture invariably w ilt in the course of a few 
hours. Useful for house work is the 
i Nephrolepis family, of which there is now 
a wide range. Perhaps the best all-round 
variety is N. todaeoides, which succeeds 
admirably in a moderate temperature, and 
W’hich is not so delicate as some of the 
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liuer, while it lacks the coarseness of cer¬ 
tain of the more robust kinds. Watering, 
at present, among greenhouse Ferns gener¬ 
ally must be carefully done. 

Hardy flower borders.— A good deal of 
progress has been made during the week 
with the cutting-over of herbaceous plants. 
A touch of frost has made the conditions 
underfoot more agreeable, and the work 
is, therefore, more speedily a ml more 
cleanly accomplished. Owing to the open 
nature of the.season second growths are 
numerous, some of these* as in the case of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, having almost 
reached the budding stage. These growths, 
yet quite green in some instances, are cut 
down along with the ripened stems. It is 
interesting to notice through the borders 
the progress made by bulbous plants. 
►Spanish Irises are almost.4 inches high, 
the various Narcissi are showing well, and 
the Vernal ►Snowllake is correspondingly 
advanced. 

Roses. —Owing to a rather high wind it 
became necessary in the course of the 
week to look to the Roses on walls and on 
trellises. • When this needful work was 
being done advantage was taken of the 
occasion to cut out a good deal of useless 
wood and to shorten back some of the 
grosser growths. This is not usually done 
until a later date, but under the circum¬ 
stances it was considered to be as well to 
forward the work as far as possible. 

Pruning.— The frost already referred to 
has also been a boon in connection with 
the pruning of fruit-trees in open quarters. 
It is sometimes said that to prune during 
frosty weather is not at all to the benefit 
of the trees operated on, but in a rather 
extensive experience close observation has 
convinced me that no harm accrues to the 
trees. Quite the reverse, for whon the 
ground is frozen hard there is less danger 
to the roots by the tramping upon the 
soil. If an exception is to be made it may 
be In the case of Peaches and Nectarines 
on walls, and when it is at all possible I 
prefer to attend to tbeir requirements in 
mild and dry weather. The end of the 
week saw the finish of the pruning of 
Plums, Apples, and Pears in the open. 

Vegetable garden.— It has been possible 
to proceed with manure-wheeling in the 
earlier part of the day during the week. 
This manure was afterwards spread over 
the quarters In order that the frost might 
not put an end to digging. Immediately 
after the sun began to soften the walks 
digging was commenced, and, as a result, 
appreciable progress has been made. A 
further small batch of Seakale has been 
put to work, and a supply of crowns has 
been laid in sand for use later on. No 
excessive demand is anticipated in the 
way of forced vegetables during the pre¬ 
sent season, but it is always as well to be 
prepared. Spinach Beet is useful, 
Girasoles, Sprouts, Kale, and Locks are 
in regular request. From time to time 
Onions require to be looked over, and de¬ 
caying bulbs are removed. These are, so 
far. keeping very well. W. McGuffoo. 

Bctlmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Correspondents desiring Information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Llnooln’a Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—euoh as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Unooln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should bo marked Private. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PLANTS AND nOWSBS. 


vacant spaces with that which you have left. 
C. montana ahould be allowed to grow as it 
will. It can easily be kept within the desired 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each 
year after flowering is over. 


Oleander unhealthy or. 7.).—'The Oleander 
leaves are swarming with mealy-bug, brown- 
scale, and red-spider. The black, sticky slime 
is caused by the brown-scale and mealy-bug. 
.Set to work and sponge the leaves at. once fre¬ 
quently with strong Tobacco-water in which 
some soft-soap has been mixed, using the same 
remedy for any other bard-leaved plant ill 
the same house similarly affected. Continued 
perseverance in the sponging is necessary. 

Pegged-down Roses <F. G. ).—Almost always 
when a Rose-shoot has been pegged down for 
flowering a vigorous growth starts up from 
its base and attains to the height of several 
feet in the course of the season. It is only 
Roses that prow in this way that are adapted 
for pegging down, and the annual practice 
should be to cut back at pruning-time the 
shoot that has been pegged down to where a 
long shoot has appeared, and this shoot of the 
previous year’s growth should then be pegged 
down for flowering. 

Aspidistra in bad health up. R\). Your 
plant evidently requires repotting, which you 
will have to defer until the end of March or 
early in April. Leaves that turn yellow most 
frequently continue to do this, and in the 
end die off, particularly if the start is from 
the point of the leaf. Yon do not say how long 
the plants have been in the present pots and 
soil. Perhaps you have been keeping the plants 
too wet, which would cause the failure. When 
you do pot, give plenty (if drainage and soil 
not overloaded with manure, and pot firmly. 
The Aspidistra is quite content in a dark 
corner, a fact that renders it doubly valu¬ 
able for rooms. 

Fuchsias (A Render). --Whilst Fuchsias do 
not need a great deal of attention during the 
winteT, it behoves those who have the care of 
them to examine them periodically and ascer¬ 
tain that they are not actually neglected. As 
they need less water at this time of the year, 
it often occurs that they get pushed on one 
side in some out-of-the-way place, and are 
overlooked until they are dried up or have 
damped off. Fuchsias require but a temperate 
atmosphere, and for the present, at any rate, 
it will be better not to attempt to bring them 
on. In February one may set about, repotting 
those that require a shift, and a trimming of 
the plants may then be made, shortening the 
longest shoots and cutting them in to the de¬ 
sired shape. Cuttings struck then will make 
stuff fit for planting out in May. 

Hare's-foot Fern, repotting (E.).— The best 
time to repot your Hare's-foot Fern is the 
latter half of March or in April. Take care 
that you do not put it into too big a pot, as a 
large quantity of soil around the roots is 
detrimental to its well-doing. The new pot 
should be clean, and effectually drained with 
a few pieces of broken flower-pot, while a suit¬ 
able soil is equal parte of loam and leaf-mould 
or peat, with a good sprinkling of sand. In 
potting do not bury the creeping stem or 
rhizome, whence the popular name of Hare's- 
foot is derived, as it is happiest when creep¬ 
ing on the surface of the soil. In pot¬ 
ting, select a pot about 2 inches wider than 
the old one, turn out the ball of earth, take 
the old crocks from the bottom of the ball, 
remove the Moss that you speak of from the 
top, and press the soil down evenly and 
moderately firm. Then give a watering 
through a fine rose to settle everything in its 
place. 

Ccelogyne Massahgeana (J. M. T.).—This 
Ccelogyne requires warm-house treatment, and 
the temperature should fluctuate between 
55 clegs, and 65 clegs., the former during the 
winter, when the plants are at rest, and the 
latter for the summer months. The flowering 
season may be described as various. We have 
seen examples in bloom both in May and 
August, and for this reason no stated time 
can be given for repotting. When this is 
necessary the operation should be carried out 
a few weeks after flowering. A suitable com¬ 
post both for this species and C. cristata is 
Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts. Owing to C. Massangeana pro¬ 
ducing pendent racemes, pans or Teak-wood 
baskets are the best. If a wire handle is 
attached the plants can be suspended from 
the roof, and when in flower brought level 
with the eve, so that the full beauty of the 
blooms may be seen. A fairly moist atmo¬ 
sphere is needed when the plants are growing 
freelv, and no strong sunlight must reach the 
foliage. When the bulbs reach maturity very 
little water is required, but this must not be 
overdone or they will suffer. 

Clematis Jackznani and C. lanuginosa (E.). 
—All the varieties belonging to the C. Jack- 
mani section flower on the young or summer 
shoots. You should, therefore, cut down the 
growths each season to within 6 inches of the 
soil, as soon as the frosts have disfigured the 
plants. Mulch with some good rotten manure, 
and water freely, when dry in the spring, 
with an occasional dose of liquid-manure. 
All the kinds belonging to the lanuginosa 
section should be pruned in February or 
March, removing only the weak, straggling, 
and overcrowded branches. The strong one- 
year-old wood should be nailed in as far as 
it has become well ripened, filling in all the 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Mistletoe (/>.).— 1 There is 
no difficulty in inc^eadng this a little care, a 
little patience, and some ripe berries in April 
or May are essential, if the seeds are placed 
on some smooth bark in April or May. and 
covered with a thickness (if black muslin or 
gauze, to keep away birds, there is no trouble. 
Many make a mistake in putting on,the seeds 
at Christmas before they are sufficiently ripe. 
Never cut slits in the bark in which to insert 
the seeds, simply apply them to clean bark. 
Raising the Mistletoe from seed is a slow pro¬ 
cess. as no external sign of the growth is visible 
until a year after the dry seed has fallen 
away. If you examine the place, then you 
will find that the bark is swelling just beneath 
the spot whereon the seed was placed, and in 
the second year the young shoots and leaves 
appear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Renovating bare places on lawn (Lawn).— 
There are but two course* open to you to 
renovate the bare patches on your lawn. The 
more costly, but more effective, is to get- turves 
from a pasture that is being stripped for 
building or other purposes, and breaking up 
the bare places of the lawn with a fork 
several inches deep to lay the turves down, 
well trend and roll them level; or you can in 
April well fork up the bare places 10 inches 
deep, remove some of the soil and add on the 
surface 2 inches or 3 inrheo thickness of sifted 
soil from clean vegetable ground, level it well, 
then about the second week in that month 
sow good lawn Grass seed which you may get 
from a seedsman. 

Making up hotbed (Beginner).— When a hot¬ 
bed is made up to support a frame there 
should be provided enough manure to make it, 
even when well trodden, 2J feet deep behind, 
and 2 feet deep in front. Even then it will 
settle lower, hut enough manure is needed to 
give heat for some time. Then with regard to 
width, that must be governed also very much 
by the amount of material at disposal. If the 
bed can be 18 inches wider and longer than 
the frame, so much the better, as that allows 
a solid, firm border to rest upon. But to make 
it too wide is to waste the beat generated by 
the outer portions of the bed. Then, when 
made up, all the long manure that can be 
obtained should so fast as brought be built 
up round the bed to assist in retaining the 
warmth. Of course, the manure should, before 
the bed is made up. have been well turned 
and mixed two or three times. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

3f. A. C.—The plants have been potted too 
deeply, and the water having settled round 
the neck of the plants has caused the decay. 

- Allan A ynesworth.— There is no one book 

dealing with the subject. You will find- your 

query answered in next issue.- Her. S. H. 

(ire.deg .—See review’ of book on the subject in 
the present issue, page 35. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. -X. Y. Z .—You send us no 
flowers, consequently we can only give the 
family to which each belongs. 1, Cotoneaater; 
2. Small-leaved Myrtle; 3. Berberis; A. Escal- 
lonia; 5. Myrtle: 6, Cassia. If you will send 
flowering specimens in the course of the year 
we can further help you. -.1 non.—1. Chloro- 

E hytum elatum variegatum; 2, Boussingaultia 
asseloidea._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


E. Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Words- 
ley. Stourbridge.- Seed Catalogue for 1915. 

Thompson and Morgan. Ipswich.--Li.sf of Her¬ 
baceous, Aljiinr, and Other Plants, 1915. 

Starts and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland. — Veget¬ 
able. Flower, and A grirultural Seeds. 

Thos. Palfreyman, Tansley, Matlock, Derby.— 
Trees. Shrubs. and American Plants. 

Bees Ltd., Liverpool.- List of (iuarantested 
Seeds. 


W. Atlee. Bfrpeb and Co.. Philadelphia.— 
Annual for 1915; The Silent Salesman’s 
Assistant. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading. —List of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, 1915. 

W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N.— Cata- 
loaue of Seeds, 1915. 

Robert Sydenham, Ltd. —Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds. 

Messrs. Jas. Carter ANn Co., Raynes Park, W. 
—Garden and Lawn, 1915. 
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The 

Garden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gardener's Book of Reference. 

Contains— 

I .—Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 
sonable Work for each month. 

2. —A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers. Fruit. 

Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite. Baskets. Bulbs. Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work. Fertilizers. Flower Pots. Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose. Garden Tools, Horse Boots. 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities. Sun¬ 
dries. and Timber. Insecticides, Sprayers, Lime¬ 
washing and Disinfecting Machines. Manures, 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire. 
Paint and Colour, Peat. Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees. 
Rustic Fittings. Safety Ladders. Seeds. Syringes. 
Teots, Weed Killers; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c —over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
to t heir special lines of business)— about 4.500 names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

3.—A "Town” List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 
Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
list where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6—The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom, 
arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7 .—An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
daly noted in the " Garden Annual ” for 1915. 

0.—An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 
Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 
Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society. National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society. Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
Society. National Dahlia Society. National Carna¬ 
tion and Piootee Society, National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society, 
National Rose Society. Narcissus Committee. 
Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 
England Horticultural Society. National Gladiolus 
Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 
should secure a copy of the “ Garden Annual ” for 
1915. so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers who were successful. 

10. —Information relating to Excise Licences. 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing for 

various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day. week, month, year). 

13 . —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14. —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15 —The decimal and metric tables. 

16. —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. —Information about cost of well sinking. 

13 .—Summary of properties of artificial manures and 
their application. 

19—A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc., 
required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feel from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week, day. 

21. —Tbennometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The ** Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly 

revised and corrected on the previous issue) will be 
published on January 15. 1915. Price, in paper 
covers, la.: in cloth. 2*.; by post, 3d. extra. 

The volume can be obtained at any Newsagent's. 

Bookstall, or Bookseller's. 


■wjr SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Meating Apparatus 


(By sending order at once on this form 3d. postage 
will be saved.) 

Please forward. post free, addressed as below, one 
copy " Garden Annual ” for 191$, for which I enclose 
on* shilling (paper edition); two shillings (cloth edition). 


X 


Same ...... 

Addre *s ..... 

County ....-.«.... 

All orders should be addressed. Manager, 
“ Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and 
orders will be executed in the order of receipt. 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhonses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


II 


HORSE-SHOE ” BOILER 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated- Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for Llet No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “ How shall / heat my Greenhouse?” 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 66, SOUTHWARK St., LONDON. 


NATIVE 


for 

VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, & 

— ■ FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 
Price £3 10s. per ton in Bags at Works. 

Lois under 10 cwt., 4'- per cwt. at Works; or 5 - per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England. 

IU:v .1 s Lm.l.S, writ."i " Uno-t lor :ill 

kind* of garden vegetable* and flower*. Results: 
flood. I am well Ratified; both vegetable* and 
flowers do well wit h the manure. 


For further particulars apply to — 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 

-29, - 

NEW BRIOCE 
STREET, 

London, E.C. 


GUANO 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
GLASS, 4/21 ox. i 

8 x 6 in. 


10 and 11 x 8in. 

13, 13. 14. 15x8 in. 

11. 12, 13. 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13. 14 x 10 in. .. 

13x11 in. 

16, 18, 2Ux 10 in. .. 


16. 17. 18. 20 x 13 in. 

16. 19, 20. 22, 24 x 14 in. 

20. 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18, 30, 22. 24 x 16 in. .. 


ru a i i, 

26: Mil.. 

DIAMf 


6 and 10 6 each 


100 sq. ft. 200 sq ft 

. 23- 

416 

. 24'- 

43- 

256 

48- 

266 

49 6 


51 - 

. 29- 

53- 

. 316 

576 

: j 34 /- .. 

636 

! 36 - 

666 

37/- -• 

69 - 

39- . 

72- 

; Jowl. 43; 

Jcwt., 


GLASS CUTTERS. Awheel. 16 each 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, In 7 lb. lever 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. 1| x 2 in U*21in. Rx2in. It *21 in. Ijx21in 
5 3 6 - 7 6 8 - 8 3 9 6 

In random stock length*, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed. 23 per 1 groan 

F. & T. BOSS, X,td., 

BURTON STREET. HULL. 

, ESTABLISHED 1*43. 



25 Years’ Record 

CTtatAam, 

t5th A u<iust, mi 

Dear Sire, 

IIT/1 you kindly send me 
a So. t Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours »rhich has 
Wen in use for the j*irt 25 

years. 

Four* faith/ully, 

IV. A. H. 

Illustrated Prloe List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Ians Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Stbawsum Chemical P L*» re Queen Viooqi* London 


KILL9 

IWSECTS IN THE SOIL 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain 

vT able from nil Newsagent* or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will bcglad to l*e adviaed at 63,Lincoln a Inn Piehb, 
London, W C , of any difficulty in obtaining copie*. Adver¬ 
tisement* should also be forwarded to the same address at 
tcii*t Rerun day* l»efore the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gaiuikning Illustrated. 63, Lincolns Inn 
Field*, London. W C. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of it* culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln* Inn Fie Ida, W.C. 


TDEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
Lv pbmso I llvstr ate d when answering advertisement*. 
Biuines? tirius are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Toudhboroudh 


31000 IN USB 

LISTS ON APPLICATION* 






Tfic pioneer of cheap simple and effective 
heating for small urtenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from JK 4 4 o The irr\mer\sc sale 
of this boiler. and Its numerous imitations 


MES5ENCER&CO LTD 


LOUGH BOROUGH • LCICC STC RSH IRC 
l.ritfop Off^ ^ 122 VICTORIA S T S 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright Jleaistered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made iu complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
joi tiled on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

«ire* Floor. 

6 ft long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high £2 2 0 5 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 9 6 7 9 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 fL 8 in high 3 4 6 11 - 

9 ft . long, 7 ft . wide, 8 ft . high 3 14 6 13 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft 4 in. high 4 5 0 18 6 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in high 4 16 6 21 • 

Carriage Paid to anu Station in England and IVales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yrar*. BEDFORIJ. 

H'orJts, C acres. Stock of H'onrf fn Shrds, 10,W0 tons. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements. Single insertion*. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three line*, and* nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for sorie*. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10a. per 

Inch (reduction for senes). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their order* with remittance. Order* and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 






















































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Janoaby 16,1915 


SEASONABLE PRESENT. 


12 Giant Hyacinth Bulbs gratis every 
order of 2/- and over. 


LARGE SHRUBS AND CLIMBER8- 
6d. a Lot 6 Lots for 28. 6d. 


1 Allanthus glandulosa 

1 Ampelopeis Hedera.. 

2 Ampelopeis Veitchi.. 
1 Ampelopeis, large 

1 Acacia Tree, large .. 
8 Aucuba japonic* 

1 Apple Tree 

1 Arbor Vita .. 

2 Abies pungens 
I Azalea, hardy.. 

1 Aucuba japonic* 

2 Blackberries .. 

1 Bamboo, Silver 

1 Berberis Darwin! .. 

1 Broom, yellow.. 

6 Beech. 

2 Bamboo Trees.. .. 

1 Cob Nut. 

2 Oupresaus 

2 Christmas Trees 

1 Christmas Tree 

2 Clematis, white 

1 Clematis, blue 

2 Chestnut Trees 

1 Chestnut, 8 ft. 

2 Clematis, yellow 

1 Oedrua Deodor* 

2 Dwarf Shrubs.. 

1 Elder, golden 

1 Escallonia 
1 Filbert Tree 

1 Flowering Currant .. 

2 Golden Privet.. 

2 Gooseberries .. 

1 Guelder Rose 

1 Gloire de Dijon 
1 Green Holly .. 

4 Honeysuckle, large .. 

1 Honeysuckle, scarlet. 

2 H.P. Rose* 

1 Hardy Heath .. 

1 Ivy, Irish, large 
6 Larch Trees .. 

1 lilac, red 


1 Li mo, broad, red .. 1 

2 Laurels, Caucasian .. 1 
L Laurel, Caucasian .. 

I Laurel, Portugal 
L Loganberry 
l London Plane, 5 ft. 

I Laburnum 

5 Myrobello Plum 
1 Mountain Ash 

l Mock Orange .. 

L Mardchal Niel.. 

1 Maple Tree 
1 Olearia Haastii 
1 Passion Flower 
1 Pyracantha, scarlet.. 

1 Plum Tree 

1 Pear Tree 

2 Quickthoms .. 

1 Rhododendron 

1 Poplar Tree 

2 Privet ovalifolium .. 

2 Rosemary, fine 

3 Red Currants 

3 Black Curranta 
1 Ribes, ml 

6 Raspberries 

1 Rhododendron, red.. 

1 Rhododendron, white 

2 Sweet Briers .. 

2 Sweet Bays 

2 8nowberry, good 
2 Spinea Trees .. 

1 Spinea, large .. 

1 Southernwood 
1 Syringa, large.. 

1 Sycamore Tree 
1 Tree of Heaven 
1 Thuja Lobbi, large .. 

1 Tulip Tree 
1 Virginian Creeper .. 

1 Victoria Plum.. 

1 Weigela, tine 
1 Yew, English 


8PLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREKS FROM THE 
FAM0U8 8T. JOHN’8 NUR8ERIE8. 

GRAND STANDARD TEARS. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 

"DEURRE Gifford, Bon Chretien (William’s), 

U Clapp's Favourite, Conference, Duchess Pitmaston, 
Doyenne du Comice. Doyenne d'Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey. Marie I/ouiso, Princess, 
and many other sorts. All grand Standard*. Is. 3d. each. 
Extra large, Is. Gel each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. Bush 
Pears, Ad. each. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARD APPLES, la. 3d. 

EACH. BUSH, lOd. EACH. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have hun¬ 
dreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Bramley Seedling. Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain. Charles Ross, Allington Pip¬ 
pin, King Pippin, Lord Suffiold, Quarreiulen, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Irish Peach, 
Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder. 

STANDARD CHERRIES, la 3d. EACH. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES, Is. 9d. EACH. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, 
la fld. each, in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES la A DOZEN. 

8MITH & CO.’8 8UPERLATIVE COLLECTION 
OF FRUIT TREE8, 3/3. 

1 Bush Plum, 2 Bush Pears, 6 Black Currants, 4 Red 
Currants, 1 Loganberry, 12 Raspberries, 2 Standard Apples, 
2 Bush Apples, 1 Standard Plum, 12 Strawberries. The 
44 trees, 3a 3d. 

STANDARD PLUMS, Is. 8d. 

BUSH PLUMS, Is. _ 

CORDON APPLES, 9d. each. 

Three-year-old fruiting trees. Cox's Orange, Worcester 
Pearmain, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Blenheim Orange, Warner’s 
King, Newtown Wonder, Allington Pippin, Northern Green¬ 
ing, Quarreiulen, Ecklinville, Lord Grosvenor, and many 
others, 9d. each. 

100,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Splendid 3-year-old fruiting trees, guaranteed free from 
big bud, 12 for 2s. 

12 RED CURRANTS, 2s. _ 

100 FLOWERING BULB8, 1/-. 

4 WHITE, 4 Blue, 4 Red Hyacinths, 60 

Crocus, 50 Tulips, 12 Daffodils, 20 Snowdrops, 50 mixed 
Daffodils, 150 Bulbs, free on rail, la. 


ENGLISH RO 8 E 8 (HOME GROWN). 

OVER 100.000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 
FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

PAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties M- 

U Abel Carriere, A K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Bkroaess 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captata 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jsmaln. 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. OK 
Edinburgh. Ulrich Brunner, F. K. Druschki, Hugh Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna 
Charta, Marie Beauman, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prioo* 
Camille de Rohan, and hundreds of others. Please nan* 
your requirements. 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

HYBRID TEAS in such varieties as Anna OlivierJB ieeJ* 
Brown, Bouquet d'Or, Celine Forestier, Enchantress, Francis 
Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford. K. A. Victoria, Killarpe*. 
Lady Ashtown, Liberty. Mme. Lam bard. Mine. A 
Chateuay, M&man Cochet, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermos*, 
Mino. N. T^vavasseur, Perle de Jardine, Souv. de Pierre 
Netting, Lady Roberts, Homer, O. Nabonnand. Coralline, 
Earl of Warwick, Papa Gontier, Mme. Ravary, La Toaca, 
Rayon d'Or, Gen. McArthur, Pharisaer, Mrs. R. Coxhaad, 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, and all the lead in g varieties, 
each; 4s. 9d. doz. _______________ 

CLIMBING R08E8, Sd. EACH. 

Four lo five feet high. 

Gloire de Dijon, W. A Richardson, Dorothy PerklnvBgd 
Gloire, Lady Gay, Lyon Rambler, Blue Rambler, WMta 
Rambler, Excelsior, Tausendachon, Hiawatha, Philadelphia 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Sweetheart, Lady Godiva, and 
others. 12 for 4s. 6d.__ 

STANDARD WEEPING R08E8, 2/6 EACH! 

Good heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler. Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 

^er^good^NGLISH BRIER STANDARD ROBES, all 
the popular varieties, 1b. Gd. each. _ 

LARGE TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS. 

i n nnn extra large blood-red 

AUjUUU WALLFLOWERS, bushy. 10 inches high, 
transplanted last June. 50 bi g plant*. Is. 

SPECIMEN TREE8. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 ft. .. .. 1*. M. nA 

1 Double red May Tree, 9ft. .. .. ls.6d.eeeh. 

1 Double pink May Tree, 8 ft. .. .. 1»- &L each. 

1 Laburnum, . ..}■. 0d. each. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 ft.1 a M. 

1 Red-twigged Lime 10ft. .. ••!*•??' eac T* 

1 Large English Yew .U. 6d. each, 

1 Copper Beech, large .3»- Od. each. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi .1*. 0«L each. 


GIVEN AWAY FREE. big bud. 12 for 2s. 1 Double rid May Tr’ee, 9 ft. .. .. U. 6d. each. 

12 RED CURRANTS. 2s. 1 Double pink May Tree, flft. .. .. Is. 6d. e^sh. 

50 ***£%% - 100 FL0WERINC BULBS, 1/-"." ” ~ 

FW SSS2 4 ISsfelS. •.'. v. 

Jwbiuhy B i U Gd. seedlings. Named separately and Dfkff ^ diljl| Bulbs; free on rail, is. 1 Large Thuja Lobbi .Is. Od. each. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., St. John’s Nurseries, WORCESTER. 





H umours of the country.—a cloth 

bound volume containing about one thousand 


J-L bound volume containing about one thousand from 37,6 Aroh, 4/9 Qarden Seat, 18/- Inoubator, 28/- 5ft.x3ft.6ln. Cash Price, ff/. 

Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have _ _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

w. COOPER, LTD., 761 , OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

Kndon. W^C. ^ incoln 8 Q *® • Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, etc., post free. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Robin bon, at the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London, W.C. January 16, 1915. Telephone: Holborn 731. 

^GoOOle Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Rustic Houses, 
from 37,6 


Complete “ Unooln ” Poultry Nn, 
Inoubator, 25/- 5ft.x3ft.6in. Cash Price, 17/. 
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TTELWAY’S LOVELY PEONIES, Beautiful 

Delphiniums, Celebrated Gladioli, and other Noted 
Hardy Plants.—There is now a great opportunity for con¬ 
noisseurs to obtain Kel way's best quality at moderate prices 
during the War. When writing, please ask for Kelway's 
Special War Prices. Now is tne time to plant Kelway's 
lovely Pmonies and Delphiniums. A standard of perfection 
and beauty never before attained. The delicate tints, 
striking colours, and form of the Pseonies, the bold, out¬ 
standing palo and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden tho eyes of every lover of nature. War 
prices: Choice named Pseonies, Collection A, 15*. dozen; 
choice named Pooonies, Collection B, 21s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection 0, 24s. dozen. Kelway 
Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application.—KELWAY A 80N'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KING’S ACRE NU R8ERIES, LTD . Hereford 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

-Li —Catalogues freo. Novelties in seeds include Laxton’s 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Bedford. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

-i- Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vare., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DKR SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS, Benary’s 

■L splendid mixture, strong plants, la 3d. dozen, free. 
Aralias same price.—LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 

DEGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS, 

■1A best sorts from pots, true to name, 3s. per doz., free.— 
LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen. Malvern. 

PLANT NOW ! —Dormant root9 Tropaeolum 
■L speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park. Carrickfergus. 

nnn HARDY FloweringPlants(peren- 

ZlvJUjUUU nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONES, Churchtield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

TF YOU GROW ’MUMS my New Catalogue 

A will interest you. Send for free copy.— PEACE’S 
Flower Grounds, Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury. 

SURPLUS PLANTS.—STREPTOCARPUS, 

^ Veitch's hybrids. 12, Is. 3d. ; Primula obconica gigantea, 

12 grand plants, Is. 3d. ; 12 Heliotrope Lord Roberts, Is. 3d.; 
Anthericum vnriegata, a lovely plant, 12, Is. 6d. all post 
free.—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Zj- Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6.1. ney post 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 

TOYERS OF BOOKS should read the 

J-J “ Publishers’ Circular." Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Writs for specimen copy to “ Publishers' 
Circular." Adam-street. Adelphi, Ixindon. 

pLOWER POTS.—108J in., 107in., 206 in., 

■L 40 4Jin., 60 3J in., 30 3 in., 15 2J in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable),7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

T ARGE QUANTITY of Railway Truck 

J-l TARPAULINS.—Fitted with lashoa; very little used, 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 ft., 35s. each. 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be sent 
on approval.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

J- dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers. Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON A PAUL. Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


T5ARR S SEED GUIDE now ready, free.— 

■*-> Vegetable and Flower Seeds of finest Selected Strains 
and Tested Growth at moderate prices.—BARK A 80NS, 
King 3treet, Corcnt Garden, London. _ 


190 000 free copies dobbie’s 

Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1*15, 203 pages, over 200 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. —DOBBIE A CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H.M. The King, Edinburgh. 


TiOBBIE S ROSES on the Laxa Stock 

" native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DO 
A CO.^Koyal Florists, Edinburgh._ 


A 

DOBBIE 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medallntemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, otc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.— Morrisbume, Woking. 


WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

* * ing particulars of the new yellow Drabble, Wm. Rigby, 
Ac., and the new Carnation, Pink 8ensatlon, the two 
finest novelties of the year. .Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells' Book, “The 
Culture of the Chrysanthemum," post free. Is. 6d. — 
W. WEL LS A CO ., Mers tham. Surrey. 


■DRIER ROSES FOR HEDGES, PILLARS, 

" AND WILD BORDERS produce the most bo&utiful 
effect*. One dozen distinct varieties for 9s , carriage free, 
including ono Copper Austrian, the Persian Yellow, and the 
finest and most distinct of Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet 
Briers. Rose List post free.—GEO. COOLING A SONS, 
The Xmneriea, Bath.__ 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
—R- WALLACE A CO., Colchester._ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE A 
CO.. Colchester. 


■ROSES IN POTS FOR INDOOR CULTI- 

^ V AVION.—Geo. Cooling A Sons offer well-established 
plants in 5 and 6-in. pots of all most suitable varieties, 15s., 
18s., and 24s. per do/.. Also extra strong climbers with 
long shoots for immediate effect: Marechal Niel, Niphetos, 
W A. Richardson, and many others, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. 
Lut of Roses for string planting post free.—GEO. COOLING 
A SONS. The Nurseries. Bath. _ 

TOMATO PLANTS and Prices as usual.— 

Write for Illus. List with cultural hints, free. Leading 
vars.. now ready : 6s. 100; 3«. 6d. SO; 2s. 25; Is 6d.l2, carr. pd. 
’ " "‘AILEY. Samian Vineries. Baissieres. Guernsey. C.I. 


flH<)ICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

^ Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
snd will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued.—J. W. COLE A SON. The Nurseries', Peterborough. 


TETTUCE PLANTS !—Lettuce Plants ! !— 

Brown Cos, strong, well rooted, hardy plants, 100, 9d.; 
»), la 3d.; 400. 2«. Post free—CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertsluidgc. Sussex. 


WiCHURAIANA OR WEEPING ROSES. 

, —A distinct race of garden decorative Roses; most 
valuable for covering old wails, rustic work, or creeping over 
hanks of earth or tree stumps. One dozen distinct varieties, 
strong plants, with extra strong shoots, for 9s., carriage 
free Rose List post free. - GEO. COOLING A SONS, 
The Nurs erie s. Bath. 


ANGLERS %vho do not know “The Fishing 

Gazette" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
we a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, Fishing 
Adam-street, Strand. London. 

rooks oITgardening, vegetable 

. CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half- 
pnees. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
booght -W. A G. FOYLE. 121. Charing Cross-road. London. 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
English Oak and Larch. — W. WALTERS 
» CO.. Morland-road. Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 


TpTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

_PoUing Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 

owvaots’ Mess Rooms, Children’s Play Rooms, Ac. Send 
Norwich^^ 1 Catal °8 ue « ^ree.-BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., 


gCLlPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

. . Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
of Pre^uhouse*. Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
1881, 18fc.-J. ATI’WOOD, Stourbridge. 


Digitized by 


v Google 


THE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

•L increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener's favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exiBt where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations or great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London S.E. 


QOW NOW UNDER GLASS. — Sufctou’9 

^ Selected Ailsa Craig Onion. Our pedigree strain of this 
Onion is unrivalled for perfection of form combined with 
size and weight. Per packet, is. 6d. and 2s. 6d., post free. 
Mr. J. E. Davies, Ballathie Gardens, writes: "Your Selected 
Ailsa Craig did splendidly, quite surpassing several other 
noted strains growing side by side with it. The thousand 
bulbs of it were a picture, tho majority measuring 17 or 18 
inches in circumference and as solid as boxwood. Yours is 
the finest fixed stock extant. ’’_ 


CJUTTON ft SONS, The King's Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 


"OATHS SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

-D trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech._ 


1 OH non pyramid apple-trees.— 

-*-CrV/j v/UV/ Cox’s Orange. Allington, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Rcklinville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben’s Red, Lane’s Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE A SONS, Cliffe, Rocheste r._ 


Pinn nnn maiden czar plums, gs. 

dUUjUUU doz. ; 40s. 100. Gooseberry-trees. Bobs, 
Lads, Whinham, May Duke, Keepsake, 5s. doz.: 20s. 100. 
Illustrated Catalogue free.—W. HORNE A 80NS, Cliffe, 
Rochester, Kent._ 


■DOX’S BRITISH BEGONIAS.—Sow now. 

-D Seed from latest exhibition kinds, sgle., dble., cristata, 
crispa.sgle. fringed, each per pkt.. Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. Colleo- 
tion, 4 sorts, 5s.—JOHN R BOX, Begonia Grower, Croydon. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS, best varie- 

■L ties.—Cuttings, Is. 6d. doz.; young plants, 3s. 6<1. doz.; 
larger flowering, 8s. doz., carr. forward—G. S. EVANS, 

F.K.H.S., Ca r nation Specialist, Bognor-road, Chichester. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

D Season. List free. —T. KIME, Mareham -le-Fen, 
Boston. Lincolnshire._ 


CJ.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clamps, 

5s. free; 6 Dryas octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regalia, 
3s. 6d.—P. B. O'KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvau gha m, Co. Cla re 


fjHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

L* tion, Decoratires, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plant* 
post free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

plants, 3«. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES. F.R.H.S., Scofton, Worksop._ 


VORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
A BltOS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER ft SONS, LTD., 

» * Lawrence-rouJ. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _- 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A* —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

" » hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b.,size4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage p aid.—H . J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 


A UTO 

minii 


mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubio feet, 6d. : 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON A SONS. Ltd . Patentees. Hackney, N.E. 


POULTRY AND KENNEL APPLIANCES 

-L of every description. Write for latest Catalogue, free 
on application.—BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


K EEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

ing your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is each. Wholesale 
—PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersoa, London, 8.W._ 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING ft GLAZING.— 

“Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10*. 
per gall. “ Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16a per cwt, Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 

Original from 
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Burpee’s Seeds Grow 

THE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased 
* and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,—“to 
give rather than to get all that is possible," combined with efficient 
service has built the World’s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of 182 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Success 
in Ae garden. Mailed free. Write for it today,—“Lest you forget" 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

Z ofler 10 tons of M ARRAN CHTKT,” the 
new Malncrop. nil TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

600 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home - 
frown SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express, May Queens, Duke Yorks. 
Myatts, Eclipse. Puritans, eta 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated." 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


Lighton’s Carelase Gooseberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, write: “Re the 100 
tons of your 1 Carelass' Berries just received. I must say 
they are the best Berries that erer came into our works. ’ 

2-year trees, 4/0 dozen; 30/- 100, free. 

30,000 APPLE TREES, 

Hatf-etandarde. Write for Special OTtar^ 

MantS.^Frult Tro©S,°clc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
0-Blossom Sweet Peas,” free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 


HERBACE0U8 
PLANTS, LILIE8, 
HARDY BULB8, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 
PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by ; 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Salk Rooms, 

07 A 08, Oheapelde, London, E.0. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


T -f SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
■ ■ ■ OFFER OF BULBS. 

HYACINTHS.—CLEARANCE PRICE. 

Hyacinths, usual price. 3a 6d. to 5s. dozen. Sale Price 
to clear, 12, in 12 sorts. Is. 6d.; 100, 10s. 6d. 1st size for pots 
or glasses, 12, in 6 sorts, Is. 

BEDDING HYACINTHS. POT OR GARDEN. 

Usual price, Is. 6d. dozen. 12 100 

Sule price to clear, 6 colours.6d 3/6 

Mixed, all colours.__ td 2/6 

DUTCH ROMANS OR MINIATURE 
HYACINTHS. 

Usual price, Is. 4d. dozen; 10a 100. Mixed, to clear, 2d. 
dozen ; Is. 100. Try 100 and be delighted. 

10,000 DOUBLE DAFFODILS, Van 8ion, to clear, 11,3d 

^AFFODll^BARRI OON8PICUU8, the Chalice Cup 
Daffodil, orange centre and yellow. Sale pnee, 60, 9d.; 
100, Ia 3d. 

DAFFODIL CYNOSURE, large white, cup bright orange, 

^b^FFODILS^all colours, mixed, 6d 100; 1,000, 4sjxl 
NARCI88I, double white, alba plena odorata, 100, 6d ; 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O’CLOCK, at 

PR0THER0E &M0RRIS' S 

Central Sale RoomA 

67 & 68, CHEAP8IDE, E.C. 

CommUtions executed. Cataloguce/rre. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

Plant and Pot No iv. 

Iillum aura turn (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 

12, 4a 6d. Platyphyllum, giant bulbs, 3, Is. 9d.; 6, 3 a ; 12, 5s. 
Candidum (white Madonna Lily), 6, 1 a ; 12, Is. 9d.; 50, 5s. 
Tigrinum, 12, 1 a : 25, Is. 9d. Longiflorum, white trumpet, 

6, 1a 6d. *, 12, 2s. 6d. Lancifoliura rubra, 6, Is. 9d.; 12, 3s. ' 

Pink Belladonna, 3, 1 a ; 12, 3a 6d. 6 Arum Lilies, Is. 9d. 
Scarlet Vallotaa, 3. la. 6d.; 12. 4s. 6d. Early OladioU, 8 
varieties, to name, 12 each. 2a. 6d.; mixed, 25,9d.; 100, 1 a 9cL; 
250, 3a 6d. Summer Gladioli, “America," pink, 25, la.; 100, 

2a 6<L Hulot, blue, 25, 1 a ; 100, 3a. 6d. Princeps, scarlet, 

25, 1a 6d.; 100, 5s. Brenchleyensis, red, 25, 9d. ; 100, 2s. 6d. 
Hollandi, yellow, 25, 1 a; 100, 3e. 6d. Halley, salmon, 12, Is.; 
100, 4s. 6d. Augusta, white, 12, 1 a ; 100, 5s. 9d. Mixed. 

25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 250, 4s. 6d.; 500, 8 a 6d Single Begonias, 

10 colours, 1 a 9d.; doubles, 10 colours, 2 a 9<L ; mixed, 25, 

1a 9d.; 100, 5 a 9d.; 250, 12 a 6d. 10 Gloxinias, Ia 9d. 25 
Hyacinths, 25 sorts, Is. 9d. ; 100, 5a.; 250, 9 a 6d. Mixed 
Tulips, 250, Ia 6d.: 1.000. 4 a 6d. DaffA, 250, Ia 6d.; 1,000, 

4a. 6d. Crocus, 25(5, ia Ad.; 500, 2 a 6d. Blue 8dllaa. 100, 
la. 6d.; 250, 3 a Any 12a. 6d. worth 10 a cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, 8.E. 

OEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

O can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
values, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pages, 80 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving In the purchase of Seeds 
of the mosl reliable quality.—H. N. ELLI80N, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 1890. Under the patronage of his 
Majesty’s Board of Public Works. Lily Valleys, 3s. 100. 
WAR CLEARANCE OFFER OF BULBS FREE. _ 

T?ARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-U MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 

6s , carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
p lants Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

POOLINGS’ “BEAUTY OF BATH” 

U APPLE.—The finest eyly dessert Apple in cultivation. 
Should be in every garden. It ripens in July and August j 
is very handsome in appearance; beautifully striped and 
spotted crimson upon a yellowish green ground; a certain 
and free cropper, and superior in flavour to any other early 
variety. Fruiting trees for planting now. bush and pyramids, 

2s 6d. and 3s. 6d. each; horizontal and fan-trained for walls 
or espaliers, 3s. 6d. and 5s. ; standards for orchards, 2 a 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. each, reduction for quantity. Descriptive List 
of fruit trees for spring planting post free.—GEO. COOLING 

St SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. ___ 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS.—Backed with a 20 

± years’ reputation for those two vital essentials -- 
PURITY and FERTILITY. Prices also will bear com- 
TiaHpfin S miner Catalogue of Seed*, and also Gladioli, 
iSSSa. Uui , lSr-*MOBMS-S (51), BulbhouM. 556, 
Brist oi-street, Birmingham. ___ . 

TlON’T MISS THIS.—New Year’s Presents 

V for all who send Is. 6d. for this lot of beautiful hardy 
is. 40 Wallflowers, 10 Campanulas, 20 Aquilegias 10 
ns 10 Tufted Pansies, 10 Iceland Poppies, 5 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum max .and 5 Delphiniums, with 2 ltambler Roses gratis. 
—S G. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants._ 


*°DAFi^C)D Irf $ RlN^EPS? Irish Daffodil, 50, 9d.; 100, 

‘"iw nabcissi^daitodii^. 1* .Ort* 

Soilly White, pure white.M 1/9 

Grand Monarque, orange-yellow .3d ^ 

Grand Primo, white and yellow .3d 1/9 , 

White Pearl, pure white.*} "J 

Mixed, all colours ..... • M 1/6 

Worth Is. dozen. : 

8INGLE TULTPS, 50, in 10sorts, Ia XL] 100. in lOsorts^A 
DOUBLE TULIPS, all colours, mixed, 109, 2s., 1,000, 
17a 6d „ H 

Anemones, named, in 5 sorts. 3 /o | 

Anemones, mixed, all colours . 

Hyacinths, Muscari, blue .. _ •• ..3d i 

TULIP. M AY-FLO WXRING. 

Macrosphillia, Crimson and Scarlet. 

Sale Price. 12 100 | 

Virginelas, white, flamed .3d 

Margined Crimson .3d lb 

Rosalinda, crimson, white eye ■ • 24 { £ 

Gesnerana, scarlet ■ ■ ■ • ■ • ■ • 6,1 10 

100 Late Tulips, 5 sorts. 1/6. 

DARWIN TULIPS, Sale Price, to clear, 12, in 6 sorts, 6d., 
100 3s 6d. Mixed Darwins, 12, 4d.: 100. 2s. 

I^ARROT TULIPS, 4 sorts, 12, 3d.; 100 , 4 sorts, Is. 6d.; 
mized, 12, 2d.; 100, Is. 3d. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, to clear, 3d. doz.; 100, Is. 6d. 

AM^LOPSD?'vm , bHI,°6d 5B each; 12 for 5s. 6d. 

1,000,000 SPANISH IRISES, price, to clear 100, 5 aorta, 
Is.; 1,000, 6s ; all names as per Catalogue; free. Mixed 
Iris, all colours, 100, 4d-; 1,000, 2s. 6d. 

SNOWDROPS TO CLEAR, 6<L 100. 4 6 1000. 
Gladioli, early flowering. Ackermani, Peach Blossom, 
Queen of Holland. The Brido. usual price, 3 a 6d. 100. 
Sale price, 3d. dozen ; 100, Is. 6d. 

5 ROSES, named, for greenhouse, 2s.; 5 for garden, Is. bd., 
named. 5a Orders. Carriage Paid ; under, 6d. extra 
TURNER’S WORLD-FAMOUS GLADIOLL 
TU “ THE ADMIRATION OF EVERYONE 


War PriceA —- - 

America, lovely pink .. . 

Brenchleyensis, the scarlet. 

Childsi, American hybrid .2d l/» 

Gandavensis. French hybrids .. ..2d 

Hollandia. the pink Breach.2d in 

Pink Beauty, fine scarlet .2d 

Halley, flowers immense size.2d in 

Baron Hulot, the blue .. .^4 

I.emoine hybrid, the spotted.2d 

Navelyanis. tremendous flower .. . 2d "J 

Princeps, very fine flower .. .. • • 2d in 

Or 12, in 12 sorts, Is. 9d.; 24. 3a. 3d., 48, 6s. 


ur iz, in jz sons, i«. w. i ^ ™ » — 

Mixed, 12, Ia ; lW. 6s. 

THEODORE TURNER, 

The Temple, Dal e St, LiTerpool. _ 

Geo. COOLING & SONS’ 

Somersetshire Grown 

ROSES&FRUIT TREES 

for Spring Planting. 

The best Soil and Climate In the British Isles 
to produce well-ripened trees and good results. 

Trained fruit trees of all hinds are especially good. 
Descriptive Catalogue, one of the most 
reliable and carefully-compiled that is published, 
forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

CEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurs., BATH. 


Od., V- and 2/0 


Ambrose Lighten, f.r.h.s., 
17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Daniels-BroS'Ltd 


BY APPOINTMENT 


HARDY EASTERLY TREES, SHRUBS. 


5° I*ri*et, green, bushy, 3 ft., large leaf oral.. .. 3s. 60. 

1 j Privet, green, buahy, 4 ft., ditto .3a. 60. 

12 Privet, ureen, buahy, 5 ft., ditto .4 b. 00. 

l w Quicktborn, thomy, fencing. 2 ft..3a. CO. 

CO Quick thorn, thomy, hedging, 3 ft., buahy .. 2a. 6d. 

2'i Quirkthom, impenetrable, 4 ft., buahy .. .. 2a. 60. 

1- laurels, large leaf, evergreen, 1J ft.la. 60. 

6 Laurel*, evergreen, buahy, 3 ft. .2a. 60 

12 Poplar-trees. for rapid screens, 6 ft. .. .. 2a. 6<1. 

6 Poplar-trees, immediate screen, 12 ft.f»e. 00. 

6 <l.»o-eberry. 12 Curranta, Black, Red .. .. 3a. Od. 

12 .Shrubs, flowering, six aorta, 3 ft.2a. 60. 

12 Shrubs, evergreen, six aorta, 2 ft.2a. 60. 

12 Shrubs, ailver, gold, green, 1 ft., dwarf ... .. 2a. 01. 

12 Rhubarb, earliest red, 3-year cluuipa .. ..2a. 00. 

6 Roses, climbing, red and white. 4 ft.la. 6d. 

12 Ilosea. as-sorted, many varieties, 2 ft.2a. 6d. 

23 Pnvet, golden, large leaf, 1| to 2 ft.3s. 6d. 


14-Page Catalogue and Estimates free. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

OULTON (9), LOWESTOFT._ 


Daniels'Illustrated Guide 

Fop Amateur Gardeners, Spring 
II1915, contains 140 large pages, 

I beautifully illustrated, with a I 
complete priced list of all the 
ChoicestinVegetableand Flower 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Roses, See. 
Will be sent gratis and post free 
to all Intending purchasers. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


January 23, 1913 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Digitized b'. 


Gougle 


CARDEN BARCAINS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC 

Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy Perennials, & Shrubs. 

Low Prices now quoted for hardy, well-grown stuff of best quality. 

Carriage Paid on orders of £l and over for cash. 


1-JwTTIT TREES. 

Fn, «ly INuina^ Pyramid Apples, Pears, doz. 
nam« ’ “ fine8t rar,etie! ». true to «. d, 


I HARDY PERENNIALS — Continued. 


name - »anci.iea, true to «. u. a. d- . a. d. 

CnrdoifdiUn. 15 0 100 0 Jfiinuliu Inteus .3 0 

Train^ 15 0 100 0 Myosotis (Forget-me-nots) .10 

Apples, Pears. PIuujb, and Cherries 30 0 200 0 ^ in ks in variety.2 0 

i rained Peaches. Anrieot* nn.i Primmao, . t r. 


1 rained Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, 

Jbea.cn. 31 0 

Gooseberries and Currants ” "3 6 25 

loganberries. . 90 ku 

Raspberries .. . iaa 

Rhubarb .i ® 

Rhubarb for forcing .. " ” *’ op 

Birawberries .. .. " .X £ 

Beakale, strong .. .. . _ X 

Strawberry-Raspberry ” *’ g © 

ROSES. 

Finest Exhibition or Garden varieties. 
BiwhH p.-, .. true to name. 

Ifiisii H.T.'s .. v. .; l S 

Standards . IS 0 190 

Climbers .. .. ‘ " «/ ‘Vn q n 

Climbers, extra strong . ’ ’' ‘‘ .. 12 0 80 


is n ion n Guelder Koi 
9 0 « 2 Acer 


Primroses, coloured .. *' 2 0 12 

Saxifragaa .. .. .. t .*4 0 25 

Statice incana .. ,. ' ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 30 20 

Tiarella eordifoiia. 30 20 

V eronica repens . ” ‘ t ‘ 30 20 

Many other varieties'to offer. Catalogues free. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Standards, C to 8 feet. 

, each, do 

Almonds .. .. .. ## ^ j 3 j 2 

Thorns, double crimson and pink ! !! 16 15 

Ijaburnumn .. .. i# ^ ^ 10 9 

Siberian Crabs .. .. 1 c 15 

Prunus Pissardii . " * 1 0 10 

Mountain Ash . ’ 13 12 

Guelder Roses .. .. ’’ 1 g 15 


Tall varieties-Strong Clumps. 

Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) .. 3 0 

llelianthus (Sunflowers). 2 6 

Helenium, yellow and crimson .. 3 0 

Boltonia ast oroides ... '- 30 

Aconiuim Fischeri. autumnale,’.Sparks rar.',' 

W 1 Isom, and others 4 0 

Pyrethrtim uliginosiun 3 0 

Delphinium, mixed hybrids 4 0 

L-upinus polyphylius, blue and white .3 0 
Anchusa. Dropmore and Opal .. 4 0 

Anemone Japonica .. .. 4 0 

Artemisia lactitiora.. 3 0 

Campanula grandiflora .. “ 4 0 

Bolidago, Golden Wings .. ’ ” 3 0 

Verbascuma. " " 4 q 

. ,... _ Medium height. 

Achillea Perry s white (new). 6 0 

Anthemis Kelwayi .. .. 4 0 

Aquilegias, long spurred .. . ! . . ” 2 6 

Asttrs ...... o 


Acacia. Mophead 
Poplars 

Sycamores and Maples 

Limes. 

Horse Chestnuts 

Pink 


15 0 Elms. 

20 0 

20 0 Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Thuya Lobbii.. 

25 0 Cupressus maeroenrpa 
20 0 Cryptoineria elegans 


Scotch Firs, very special offer to clear, well 
transplanted and suitable for ornamental 


plantations 
2 to 3 ft. 


Campanula, in variety . . 4 0 

Chrysanthemum maximum, Alaska, Etoiie 
d Anvers, Mrs. C. L. Bell, King Edward 

Centaurca montana ’ .’! .3 0 

Coreopsis grand itiora .. .! “ 2 0 

Dielytra speclabilis . " 4 0 

Engeron, in variety .. .. 4 0 

Echinops . ** *’ 4 0 

Eryngium, in variety .. ** “ 4 0 

fiaillaniia grandiflora .. .. * *’ 3 q 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw .. .. ,* * 4 0 

Gypeophila paniculata.] “ 30 

Lychnis, scarlet and pink .. . * 30 

Pieonies, named. " go 

Phloxes, named.. ** ’* 40 

CEnothera, in variety ’ 4 0 

PoppiesOriental, pink and crimson in var. 3 0 

Potentilla, in var.. . 

Rudbeckia specioSa.’ ’* ” 4 0 

Tradescantia, white, bins, and crimson 4 0 

Dwarf varieties. Rock or Border. 

Arabia, double .. 0 

4 0 


20 0 3 to 4 ft, . 6 0 

25 0 4 to 5 ft. 9 0 

20 0 5 to 6 ft.12 0 

25 0 Yews, English, 9/- to 12'-doz.; 50/- to 80 -100. 

,, Golden, 18/- to 30/- doz. 

40 0 £ nTet > Golden . 6 0 

25 0 £ n , vet for hedges, 4/- to 10/-100. 

15 0 9 llick - 25/- to 30/- per 1,000. 

20 0 L? ure1 *-: .. 6 0 

25 0 1 inus insignis.9 0 

.. „ large 5 to 6 feet.18 0 

_ •• .. ,« 6 to 7 feet.24 0 

nc n Laurustinus. 6 0 

20 0 ^ aa ®tii . .. 6 0 

12 0 ^P 1 . 110515 ! in variety. 6 0 

25 0 ^ ila< ielphn 8 Mock Orange . 6 0 

25 0 Lilacs, white and purple. 6 0 

25 0 S 0 r T ^ 8 , ..60 

25 0 Hardy Fuchsias . 6 0 

20 0 Hynnuigea hortensis . 6 0 

25 0 Gotoneaster microphylla. .. 6 0 

20 0 ,EscaUonia macrantha . 6 0 

20 0 B»mbusa Metake. 12 0 

40 0 Weigelias . 6 0 

25 0 i^eycestana formosa . 6 0 

25 0 .’6 0 

20 0 Lavender . 2 6 

_ Rosemary, in pots. 6 ,0 

25 0 Hollies, green. !! 6 0 

25 0 „ •• golden and silver, 18,'- to 24. - doz. 

Sweet Bays.9 0 

Tamarisk . _ 

g 0 Austrian Pines . . 6 0 

25 0 pipers . 6 0 

g q Mari tuna Pines . 4 0 

25 0 Spruce Firs .! 6 0 

25 0 Poplars for shelter. _ 


i 4 0 25 0 CLIMBERS IKT POTS. 

3 0 15 0 9s. dozen; 60s. per 100. (On Rail.) 

an w c Ampelopsis Veitchii, Virginian Creepers, Solanum jas 
an ^ n niipoules, Honeysuckles, Ivies, Fassion Flowers, Akebii 
an on « quinnata, Clematis in variety, Cotoneaster microphylla 
in nn n {""Wlopaxa sempervirons, Cratiegus pyracantha, Muhlen 
in „ beck la complexa, Jasmines, white, yellow, and red, Ceano 

~—“ v ‘“ .. « jo 0 thus. 

Many other varieties of Trees and Shrubs can be supplied at low rates. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES free on application. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES. LTD.. BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


BRITISH ROSE TREES 
of Superb,UnsurpassableQuality. 


When you buy Roses 

be Patriotic, 


buy trees ernwn in the British Dies, where, as has 
been admitted time after time by the most eminent 
rosarians of the world, the rose-tree attains un¬ 
paralleled perfection. 

in the British Isles there is none 
iiKewortn Wales for producing sturdy and strong, 
hardy and healthy, free-flowering and flbroits-rooted 
Duanes. 

In the days of old there were to be found in North 
ales some of the most brave and dauntless lighters. 
t>n the rugged hills they were born, the gloriously 
pure air gave them amazing vigour, and life was one 
unbroken riot of perfect health. The fearless but 
Jess strong lowlanders were no match for the Coder 
Celt. 

Just the same invigorating conditions obtain on the 
huge plain where Bees'Guarantested Roses are grown. 
Exposed from the commencement of their existence 
to the stimulating but bitter gales from the Atlantic, ! 
Bees Roses very early in life are adapted to rigorous 
conditions to which more tenderly nurtured trees 
would succumb at once. 

Therefore be Patriotic and Wise. 

Buy Bees' British Roses grown in Tforth Wales, the 
health* un8urpassei1 and unsurpassable vigour and 
Bees’ Moses are famoualy fibrous rooted. 

Cottagers’ Rose Collection, No. 1. 

6 6. 9 Bushes, 3 Climbers. 6 6. 

Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. 
Baronoss Rothschild. H.P., rose-pink, 

_ large . 6d 

Countess of Derby. H.T., salmon-rose’, 

fragrant.. 

Dean Hole, H.T., silvery carmine-salmon, 

fragrant. ^ .. 

Dorothy P. Roberts. H.T., coppery pink, 

suffused apricot .gd 

H.T., dark crimson, fragrant 1/- 
Edu Meyer, H.T., red and ycl., shaded copper 8d 
Grace Darllnsr. H.T., cream, flushed pink.. 6d 
Klllarney, H T., fine pink, free, fragrant .. 8d 
King: George V., rich crimson, splendid; 
awarded Gold Medal at the Festival of 
Empire, Crystal Palace, London, June, 1911 1/- 

CLIMBERS. 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeously brilliant .. 6d 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom pink .. 9d 
Flame, glowing salmon rose .1/- 

Amateurs’ Rose Collection, No. 2. 

The new Flame-coloured Daily Mail Rose Mine. Ed. 
Herriot and 11 others, 7/6. 

Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. 

Dally Mall Gold Cup Rose (Mme. Ed. 
Herriot), the new gorgeously coloured 
Rose, prawn red, with rosy orange-scarlet 

flames. . o - 

Baroness Rothschild, HP., rose-pink, 

„ large .gd 

Countoss of Derby, H.T., salmon rose, 

fragrant.8d 

Dean Hole, H.T., Bilvery carmine-rose, 

fragrant.gd 

Dorothy P. Roberts, II.T., coppery pink, 

suffused apricot .. .. 8d 

Earl of Gosford, H.T., dark crimson, fragrant 1- 
Ecarlate, H.T.. gorgeous scarlet-rerl .. .. 8d 

Edu Meyer, H.T., red and yellow, shaded 

8 copper.gd 

race Darlinsr, H.T., cream, flushed pink .. 6d 
russ an Teplltz, H.T., crimson, fragrant 6d 
Klllarney, H.T., fine pink, free, fragrant .. 8d 
King: George V., rich crimson, splendid; 
awarded Gold Medal at the Festival of 
Epipire, Crystal Palace, London, Juite, 1911 1/- 

New Year Rambler Roses Coll., No. 3. 

39 Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. 3 9 
Blush Rambler, apple-blossom pink.. 9d 
Coronation Rambler, crimson and-white 1 - 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous crimson . 6d 
Delight* bright carmine, glossy foliage .. 9d 

Dorothy Dennison, shell pink ■. 9d 

Paul’s Carmine Pillar, brilliant carmine, 
splendid climbing single Hybrid Tea .. 9d 

Sweet Briar and Moss Rose Coll., No. 4. 

5 - Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. 5/- 

12 Splendid sturdy bushes, including 8 New I 
Hybrid Sweet Briars in various colours, named, 

1 Copper Briar. 1 Persian Yellow Briar, and I 
2 Pink Moss Roses, all exceedingly beautiful, 

any one separate .6d. each. 

Any item from any Collection can be had separately 
at the price quoted. 

If you don't see here exactly what you want, please 
write,for a copy of Bees' Rose Catalogue. It contains 
M full pages of illustrations in natural colours from 
direct colour photos. 

Fruit, Clematis, Flowering Shrubs, etc., are also 
described and illustrated. 

Prices are in keeping with the times. 

Write or order NOW. 

"Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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TOOGOODS 

GUARANTEED 

'garden seeds. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 

•Southampton• 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 


CATALOGUE S. CULTURAL 
HINTS GRATIS 


F IDLE i? 

SEEDS 


IF YOU WANT 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

No one will serve you better. 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 

Each packet in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. I.—12 Best Qrandiflora Varictios 1 - 
No. 2.-12 Good Wavod Varieties ... 2- 

No. 3.-12 Best Waved Varieties 2 6 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4-- 
No. 4.-12 Newer Waved Varieties ... 4-- 
The number of seeds is stated after each name. 
Agricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3d. 
Barbara (15). a beautiful salmon-orange self 6d. 

Ccrlso Spencer (15). large wared cerise, nearly 

sunproof. 3d. 

Edith Taylor (15). very distinct rosy cerise .. 3d. 
Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (new). 
large pale pink on cream 6d. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

King Manool (25), large rich deep maroon 3d. 

Kinfr White (15), the largest and best white self 3d. 
Lilian (15). large pale pink, (lushed buff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15). tine medium blue, slight 

flush of pink .Cd. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10), (new), large 
glowing orange salmon self, strong grower, four 

Bowers on a stem, aud sunproof.1 - 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self. 3d. 

Special Price for the 3 Wavod Collections, 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 • 


500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


To read our New Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED QUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1916. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY We send you 

ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this paper. 

\ FIDLER & SONS 

(Established 1856), 

READING. 


Post came to-night 


YOUR application for your FREE Copy of 
our 164-page GUIDE TO GARDEN WISDOM 
AND GUARANTEED SEEDS had not come 
to hand. We dislike to seem insistent; but our 
supply of Guides is becoming limited. Will you 
not settle the matter up NOW ? Just send us a 
postcard. That will ensure your receding YOUR 
Free copy at once and post paid, without any 
obligation to buy. It is replete with charming 
pictures and useful information, and EVERY 
packet of 8ceds offered MUST grow for YOU 
and please you, or you will get it REPLACED 
FREELY. Address us personally to-day: 

TOOGOOD & SONS 

The King's Seedsmen, 

SOTTTHA.MPTONT. 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full L r st with Cultural Instructions, 

Pott Free on application. 


BEGONIAS 


ECONOMISE 


Mcrrywcathcr’s Roses 


are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

They are cheap; they are true to name; the 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and be disappointed. 

Plantors of Fruit Trees DON’T fall to Plant 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 


during the War and buy your Seeds 
from an Old Established English 
Firm, with a reputation for quality 
and Cheapness to uphold. Our 1915 
Catalogue (really a book of reference) 
contains descriptions of 3,000 different 
varieties of Flower Seeds,, including 
also choice stocks of 


Bramley’s Seedling, 


DELPHINIUMS 


The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds to solcct from. 

A grand stock of Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants in great varloty. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16, full of interesting informa¬ 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

SOUTHWELL. NOTTS. 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection. choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12 /-, 15 /-, 20 /-, 25 /-, and 
30 /- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES 

Carnations. Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


many Novelties, 
Vegetable Seeds, free on 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 

Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


BLACKM0RE & LANGD0N, BATH 


Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed froio 
Birds. , „ _ 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in e»cry Seed Drill. 8ju4tikle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, E. 

6d. ami //- Tins and 12I6 f'er Cwt., 

f >m all Stores. Chemists, 
ant j Nurserymen. 


Special War Offer Beautiful Border Carnations. 

Extra strong Plants, 7s. 6d. worth f«>r 4s. 61. 

The following choice selection: Alice II. Stewart, Father 
O'Flynn, Ajax, Alma, Antiope, Brilliant. Francis Galton, 
Grenadier. Joketh, Mrs. A. Stewart, Mrs. Webber Incledon. 
Mrs. Nicholson, all named for 4s. 61. Carriage paid out of 
pots, or in 3| in. pots carriage forward. Sure to please. 
Name this paper. 


“BUCKS’ TRESCO” TOMATO. 

Award of Merit A Medal. Birmingham Floral Fete, 1914. 

_ _ Quite distlnot. Powerful testimonials 

Most Prolific. J 


_ Seven Pound Trusses. 

Re-selected Btrain in Raisers’ Sealed 
Packets, with Cultural Hints, 50 seeds 
11; 150, 2 6 ; 010, 6 - ; 500, 7'-; 1,000, 
12 6: SOW NOW ! Strong plants now 
ready, 5 /- doz. Ordinary strain — 
Double above quantities, same price. 
BUCK8, TomatoNurs., IPSWICH. 


rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery Price tid. : by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISH Ell. 03, Lincoln s Inn Fields, W.C. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements; 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 
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INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Acapanlhua umbellatua 
in the open 
Androsacts, the 
Apple Reinette il'Angle - 
terre :. 

Apple-trees, American 

blight, on. 

Apples blighted .. 

Ileans, Broad, raising early 
Borders, mured, garlands 

for . 

Box edging. 

Buckthorne, Sea, the .. 
Carnations, Perpetual- 
flowering . 


48 

51 


56 

56 

53 

60 


Cherry, Winter, the 

Clematis. 

Crinum Powell], plant- 


Crocus, abnormal growth 

of. 

Daffodils forcing 
Erica carnea prtecox 

rubra . 

Eucharls amazonica in 
bad health 
Eupatorium female 
Ferns, raising 
Flowers, hardy, among 
the. 


60 

47 

53 

54 

55 

48 


56 

60 


54 


Fremontia califomica .. 49 
Garden food .. .. 52 

Garden, manuring a .. 56 
Garden, variegation in 

the.47 

Gardens, rock, and the 

house .52 

Gardening, architectural 48 
Geranium anemonmfolium 47 
Geranium Lowei .. .. 47 

Gingko, the.47 

Gloxinia, a good type of 
spotted-/lowered.'. .. 57 

Hedychiura Gardneria- 
num in the open air .. 48 


Helleborus fa* till us .. 53 

Htraeleum Manteyaz'Jui- 

num .54 

Holly from seeds .. 49 

Hollyhocks from seed .. 47 

I rises, Dutch .. ..48 

Iris stylosa in Scot¬ 
land .47 

Kennedya rosea .. .. 48 

Law and custom .. .. 59 

Li bon i a fioribundu .. 56 

Maple, Red, the .. .. 50 

Narcissus Bulbocodium 
monophylluB .. .. 48 

Nurseries, French .. 47 


Nut, Teivan, the,. .- 5? 

Pear Passe Crassnlie .. 52 

Plants and bulbs, forc¬ 
ing .56 

Plants, gToy-leaved, for 

edgings, etc.5> 

Plants, rock .. 52 

Plants, some attractive, 
in mid-winter .. ..49 

Potatoes.57 

Primula pulverulenta . . 55 

Raspberries, newly- 

planted .56 

Roses, Christmas .. .. 53 

Roses in January.. .. 47 


S.alsafy .52 

Seclum ciemleum.. .. 47 

Hedum semperrivoides .. 47 

Heed orders.57 

Shnibs, flowering, the 
pruning of .. .. 50 

Snow os a protection .. 55 
Snowdrops, early .. .. 47 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

French nurseries.—The establishment at 
Temple-sur-I*ot, to which all lovers of 
water flowers owe so much. Is closed by 
reason of the war, all the men being 
away; and so with many other French 
nurseries. This Is much to be deplored, 
because French nurseries are "very good 
and we owe them much. 

Clematis. — We lose no opportunity of 
planting the more beautiful and fragile of 
these on shrub or low tree. If grafted, as 
they usually are, we layer the shoot a 
foot away from the base of the tree that 
is to carry the Clematis, on the chance of 
the plant getting on its true roots. This 
planting may be done on shrubs growing 
against walls or trellises at the back of 
mixed borders, and often with a charm¬ 
ing result. 

Geranium anemonafoilum.—I first saw 
this in a garden at the foot of Snowdon in 
IS98- Seedlings flowered here and seeded 
themselves for about eight years. Then 
they all disappeared, and I have never 
done much good with them since. One of 
the best specimens came up in a bed of 
coal-ashes. Six years ago I gave a plant 
to a lady in Cheshire. She says it Is 
about 3 feet across and no protection has 
ever been given to it.— E. C. Buxton, 
Beltus-y-Coed. 

Geranium Lowei was given me about 1904 
by Mr. E. A. Bowles. Quantities of self- 
sown seedlings appeared and did well for 
many years; then they all disappeared. Mr. 
Bowles gave me another plant last spring 
which flowered well and looks to be well 
established. I believe in some catalogues 
the names of G. anemomefolium and G. 
Lowei are transposed. The rainfall here 
for 1914 was Just under 02 inches. For 
December it was 13J inches. — E. C. 
Buxton, Beltws-y-Coed. 

8Sdum eempervivoidee. — The note on 
this by Mr. Jenkins in his valuable article 
on the Sedums (pp. 25 and 20) is worth 
attention by lovers of the Stonecrops. It 
is occasionally strongly recommended, but, 
as Mr. .Tonkins remarks, it Is “ a biennial, 
hates damp, and should be given a sunny 
crevice or the like.” It will hardly ever 
stand a winter here, and Is, consequently, 
hardly worth troubling with, unique though 
it Is in effect. The flowers, as your corre¬ 
spondent says, are of a dazzling red. It 
is not difficult to raise from seeds, but Is 
not often offered in this form.—S. Abnott, 
Dumfries. 


The Gingko.—In his note on the Maiden¬ 
hair-tree (January 9th, p. 23) “ H. C. P.” 
remarks that no one looking at it in sum¬ 
mer “ would dream of it belonging to the 
Conifene.” If he did do so he would be 
in error. It is true that the Gingko w’as 
included among the Conifera} by the older 
botanists, and so were those other archaic 
forms of vegetation the Araucaria and the 
Yew, but recently all three have been 
recognised as constituting independent 
natural orders, the affinities of the Gingko 
being with the Ferns and Cyeads.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Iris stylosa in Scotland.—The blooms of 
the Algerian Iris are now (January 8) be¬ 
coming more plentiful. Occasional flowers 
have been, from time to time, noticed since 
November, and their delicate perfume, 
combined with their pleasing shade of 
pale blue, renders them very welcome. 
Planted in light, rich soil at the foot of a 
Peach-wall with a southerly exposure, I. 
stylosa increases rapidly, and, owing to 
the wall being topped by an 18-inch glass 
coping, the flow’ers expand pure and clean, 
this preventing them having to be cut in 
bud and taken indoors to open.— Kirk. 

The Winter Sweet (Chlmonanthus 
fragrans) In Scotland. — The first fully- 
expanded buds of the Winter Sw'eet were 
observed on January 5th, and in the course 
of a few days a good display may be 
anticipated. C. fragrans is sometimes a 
rather difficult shrub, especially in 
northern latitudes, and appears to be not 
readily established; but given a good ex¬ 
posure on a south w T all, and soil w'hicli Is 
not too retentive of wet in autumn and 
winter, it succeeds very well, and flower¬ 
ing-w r ood is freely produced as the plants 
increase In age.—W.McG., Balmae. 

Sedum coeruleum.—I am sure that this 
must have been accidentally omitted from 
the valuable review of the best of the 
Sedums given by Mr. Jenkins in your issue 
of January 9th (pages 25 and 2(5). It is 
‘‘only an annual,” as some would say, but 
It is a very beautiful one, and is unique 
among the Stonecrops in several ways. Its 
distinctness, however, lies mainly in the 
colour, which is of a pretty blue. A fairy- 
like plant for the rock garden or the dry 
bank, it is best sown where it is to bloom 
and treated as a half-hardy annual, sow¬ 
ing in the open in April or May and in a 
sunny place. It is about 9 inches high. 
When the seeds are sow r n where the plants 
are to bloom the seedlings ought to be 
severely thinned if good results are to be 
obtained.—S. Abnott. 


Early Snowdrops.—It may interest some 
to know of the opening of the first spring 
Snowdrop here (January Gth). It is one 
of a group of Galanthus Elwesi (estab¬ 
lished bulbs). Several others are almost 
as far advanced, but G. nivalis has not 
opened yet. I understand that flow’ers of 
Galanthus nivalis were in bloom at St. 
Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, a few days 
earlier, but that is an unusually early 
place, and not far away none were in 
flow’er on January 0. The w'eather has 
been very variable, but open, on the w’hole, 
although with frequent frosts at night.— 
S. Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Roses In January.—To-day (January 
8th) I picked quite a handful of Roses In 
the open, all the blooms, despite the re¬ 
cent heavy rains, being quite passable; 
indeed, I have seen w’orse in late Septem¬ 
ber. The varieties included La France, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Zephirin Drouliin, Lady 
Hillingdon, and Gruss an Teplitz. In 
addition, it w r ould be possible to gather a 
fairly large bunch of Fellenberg from a 
trellis, while on the wall of a greenhouse, 
that charming single, Hiaw'atha, still 
show's a certain amount of bloom. This, 
too, when the earliest Snow'drops of the 
year are beginning to expand.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Hollyhocks from seed.—Hollyhocks are 
usually considered ns biennials, and if the 
seeds are sowui outside at the usual time 
the seedlings will not flow'er the same 
season, but if they are sown under glass 
in heat early in February, growui on freely, 
and planted out w'hen well hardened off in 
May, many will flower in early autumn or 
before. There w'as a time when it was 
thought necessary to strike Hollyhocks 
from cuttings to perpetuate particular 
varieties, hut if the seeds are carefully 
selected and saved separately they will 
come fairly true to colour and name. 
Single-flowered varieties are very bright 
and showy in groups for distant effect.— 
E. II. 

Variegation In the garden. — I dissent 
wiiolly from the view that “ variegated 
evergreens have any special value in giving 
colour and warmth to a garden during the 
dullest month of the year.” The true 
colour of E Iron gnus. Holly, Savin, Cypress, 
Yew (the wild tree, Is often a good colour 
in winter), Pine, Cedar, Laurel, and 
Cherry Laurels, and other evergreens that 
grow so freely in our land will do that 
far better. The hardy Heaths, too, are 
precious for their colour all through 
winter—not in gardens where they are cut 
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close down every winter. That is not a 
natural or a necessary way. Only when 
old and leggy do Heaths demand this from 
the gardener. To people who open their 
eyes there is plenty of colour in the 
good winter garden without resorting to 
disease.— Planter for colour. 

Erica oarnea praecox rubra.— The usual 
winter-flowering Heaths, such as K, 
hybrida, B. carnea, and E. carnea nlha, 
are late this year, although the first- 
named was partially open on the first day 
of 1915. The earliest of all the Heaths 
with me this season has been Erica carnea 
pnecox rubra, one of the varieties of E. 
carnea collected by Mr. Richard Potter, 
of Messrs. James Backhouse and Son, and 
distributed by that firm towards the end 
of 1912. It is much nicer in colour than 
we would gather from the dainty booklet 
which was issued when these now varie¬ 
ties were sent out. Last year this variety 
, of B. carnea bloomed well, but it is even 
l>etter this season. Some of the dozen new 
varieties included in the set may lie “ too 
much alike,” but several are quite dis¬ 
tinct.—S. Arnott. 

Architectural garden ingr. —We have the 
following from an esteemed friend in 
America on this subject:—I am par¬ 
ticularly interested in what you write 
about the so-called Italian gardens. We 
have suffered from them greatly in this 
country in the last ten or twelve years. An 
architect who is not good enough to build 
an important building is considered all 
right if he tacks ” landscape architect” to 
his name, and we arc overrun with so- 
called Italian gardens which are Italian 
only in name, and which, I fancy, are more 
abominable than anything you have in 
England. Some of our prominent land¬ 
scape gardeners, who always now call 
themselves landscape architects (a beastly 
bastard term), consider it beneath their 
dignity to have any knowledge of plants 
and that design is the only thing worthy 
of attention. The result of this, of course, 
is bad planting, for the planting side of 
the business is relegated to office boys and 
other ignorant persons. 

Narcissus Bulbooodium monophyllus.— 
There are an exquisite beauty and charm 
in the pure, glistening, almost transparent 
colour of the White Hoop Petticoat Nar¬ 
cissus, whose frilled, nearly two-shilling- 
large saucer, erectly poised on the summit 
of a roundish, rush-like stem for the 
moment quite eclipses the linear petals and 
the inflated tube beneath. It is an all- 
white flower, only relieved at maturity by 
the contrasting golden of the anthers or 
by the deep olive-green of the rush-like 
leaves with which the plant is sparsely 
furnished. This 4-inch high winter beauty 
always appeals to me, and does so afresh 
today as I look upon its miniature Pan¬ 
cratium-like flowers in all their chaste 
purity. Meanwhile it should be enough 
for the amateur to know that this winter 
gem is quite hardy, ideal for the alpine- 
h oil sc, and that a half-dozen of its bulbs 
might bo easily accommodated in a 4-inch 
pot. At the early January meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society Messrs. Barr 
and Sons bad a nice show of it when it got 
w^ell-merited attention.—B. II. Jenkins. 

Kennedya rosea.— I am sending « spray 
of Kennedya rosea which is growing in our 
conservatory. The plant is one of several 
I brought back from the Riviera last May. 
It is one of a charming group of climbing 
plants native of Australia. They are 
grown a great deal in the South of 
France. We had several in our garden at 
our villa at rostebelle. They are not 
capable of withstanding much frost, one 
of our plants having been completely cut 
down by the severe frost which prevailed 
last January at Costebelle. It had begun 
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to shoot again, however, before we left. 
The prettiest of all is K. t’omptoniana, 
which is a beautiful blue. The plant, the 
specimen of which I send you, is growing 
to a height of 4 feet to 5 feet in the con¬ 
servatory here. I also have two plants of 
K. alba and I\. nigricans both showing 
flower - buds. K. nigricans is most 
interesting, the flower lnfing much larger 
and of a velvety black. I have never 
seen these plants mentioned in any English 
grower’s list. They are well worthy'of 
culture. — Dorothy Franbrook, (Irmt 
( rle m h a m 11 ouze , So .r m umlh a rn . 

Violets in pots. —Few hardy plants are 
more appreciated in their season than the 
Violet. It is doubtful, however, whether 
as yet the gardener does full justice to 
the plant, judged by the excessively leafy 
examples of tin* larger-growing sorts with 
their few flowers as the result frequently 
scon. To some extent this lealiness might 
Ik' modified by j>ot culture, particularly 
for a mid-winter flowering sot. and. so 
grown, the plants might occupy a shelf 
near the glass. Some gardeners of the 
old school grew the doubles in this way. 
and ever so few flowers were sure of a 
full measure of appreciation. The chief 
complaint, however, was that these shelf- 
grown plants were likely to be overtaken 
by red spider, and, in the main, it was 
true. In large degree the jnst was en¬ 
couraged by the dryness of the position. 
In those instances where the flowers are 
grown for cutting it may be modified by 
placing the pots in saucers in which a 
little liquid manure is kept, the am¬ 
monia arising therefrom acting prejudici¬ 
ally against the foe. 

Dutch Irises. — I am watching with 
interest the developing of a series of those 
Irises—a new bulbous ra(*e raised by C. (i. 
Van Tubergen, jr., Haarlem—planted in 
the early days of last autumn. I had seen 
flowers of them exhibited and noted both 
their massive proportions and the earli- 
ness of flowering, but am only now trying 
them for the first time. The attributes 
named at once suggested the Tangiers 
Iris fl. tingitana) or a nearly allied kind 
as one iK>ssil>le parent, a view that up to 
the present has, in some degree, been sup¬ 
ported both by the size of the bulbs in¬ 
dividually, the prompt and early start 
made, and the robust subsequent growth, 
all distinct from the better-known Spanish 
Irises to which the newcomers will un¬ 
doubtedly prove strong competitors. An 
item of commercial importance which is 
claimed for the new race, quite apart from 
flower superiority, is that the varieties are 
fourteen to twenty days in advance of the 
older set in time of flowering, thereby en¬ 
suring to the garden a flower-beauty of 
greater extent than formerly, and, withal, 
of plants that are ideal for cutting or any 
phase of decorative work. At flower time, 
when a juster estimate of their value can 
be formed, I shall hope to refer to them 
again. Meanwhile they are full of pro¬ 
mise.— E. II. Jenkins. 

The 8ea Buckthorn (Hippoplue rliam- 
noides.—There is. perhaps, no more beauti¬ 
ful plant just now in the open air garden 
than a well-fruited bush of the Sea Buck¬ 
thorn, which some say they cannot succeed 
with. For this there might be a reason. 
The species is dioecious, that is to say, 
female flowers are borne on one plant and 
male on another, hence it is necessary that 
both be associated in order to ensure fruit¬ 
ing. The fruits are oval, shining orange 
in colour, and produced in clusters from 
the axils of leafless, dark-coloured 
branches, while beyond the fruiting zone a 
miniature attenuated fir-like point extends. 
The great charm of the plant, however, is 
its fn** iM'rry-bearing attributes, and. seen 
in winter sunlight, the fruits are very 


effective. In not a few fruiting shrubs 
artistic effect is often modified by planting 
against house or wall, yet here is one that 
is good in the ojien, and one of the few, 
too, which is happy nenr water. It is a 
coast piint as its popular name suggests, 
but is often well grown many miles inland, 
as at Kew and elsewhere. At the present 
time it is one of the most ornamental of 
such plants and merits full recognition 
and cultivation, but not in the too often 
overcrowded shrubbery border.—E. H. J. 

Hedychlum Gardnerlanum In tlio open 
air.- There was lately in your columns an 
illustration of a plant of this Hedychium 
growing in a pot. In south Devon it 
succeeds splendidly in the oi>en air. When 
it was first introduced it was thought to 
require a high temperature, one writer 
going so far as to recommend its culture 
in a moist stove. The blossoms are pale 
lemon-yellow with crimson stylos, and are 
deliciously scented. In Devon and Corn¬ 
wall the plant is quite hardy in the open, 
and in Mr. Howard Fox’s garden at Rose- 
hill, Falmouth, there is a large group of 
this Hedychium which, in September, bears 
over 50 spikes of bloom. In the open the 
shoots are invariably cut to the ground in 
the winter, but this does not appear to 
harm the plants, as they push up strongly 
again in the spring. In the colder dis¬ 
tricts it is advisable to surface the bed 
with rough manure or Cocoa-nut fibre. 
The Hedychium should be planted in rich 
loam and delights in a liberal supply of 
water during its growing season. In dis¬ 
tricts where the winters are too severe for 
it to l>e allowed to remain out of doors it 
may be lifted, imttcd, and kept under glass 
until the early summer and then replanted 
in the open.— Wynpiiaii Fitzherbert. 

Agapanttius umbellatus in the open.— 
Notes have lately appeared on this hand¬ 
some South African plant, sometimes 
known as the Cape Lily. When grown in 
large pots or tubs and arranged at intervals 
on broad walks or terraces its tall blue 
umbels, carried on lofty stems, are very 
ornamental in the late summer. In the 
southern counties, however, it succeeds 
admirably if planted permanently in the 
ojien. and in the course of twenty years or 
so will form huge clumps 5 feet or more 
in diameter, which in the early autumn 
will boar dozens of splendid flow r er-heads. 
In this part of South Devon (close to the 
mouth of the river Dart) it flourishes to 
I>erfection. It is sometimes stated that 
the Agapantlius requires abundant mois¬ 
ture during its period of growdh, but this 
is evidently a misconception, as the plants 
| growing at Kingswear are in very light 
and slialy soil, wdiich becomes dust dry in 
the summer and they never receive a drop 
of water other than rain, yet they flow’er 
magnificently. They are protected on the 
north and east and are open to the south¬ 
west, and are never harmed by the severest 
winters. The most generally known form 
is the evergreen blue tyjie, and of this there 
is a white variety, also evergreen, but 
there is also a distinct species which is 
deciduous, which is not mentioned by 
Nicholson. This deciduous species, which 
bears white flowers, is quite distinct from 
A. umbellatus, its foliage being less than 
half the width of the leaves of that species. 
It flowers a trifle earlier than A. umbella- 
tus and its blossoms are rather more 
sparsely disposed in the umbel. In the 
autumn its leaves turn yellow and eventu¬ 
ally die completely away. — Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FREMONTIA CALIFORNIA. 
Although this is too tender for general 
outdoor culture in the British Isles, there 
ore many places in the south and south¬ 
west counties where it might be planted 
with every possibility of success. It is 
easily recognised by its broadly cordate or 
ovate leaves, which are evenly lobed, 
Ihiek in texture, and densely hairy be¬ 
neath, and by its golden blossoms, which 
appear singly from the leaf axils. The 
individual blossoms, each 2 inches or more 
across, are produced with considerable 
freedom. Its natural habitat is given as 
from Pit River to San Diego, and it is 


SOME ATTRACTIVE PLANTS IN 
MID-WINTER. 

A great deal can be said in favour of 
those plants which are attractive during 
, the winter, for they brighten up the land- 
sea pe and make what would be otherwise 
dull gardens interesting. Taking the 
j three months from the middle* of Novem¬ 
ber to the middle of February, it is sur- 
| prising what a number of plants are in 
beauty during that period. Leaving aside 
evergreen foliage we have flowers, fruit, 

' and coloured bark combining to brighten 
up garden and country-side. 

Berried plants. —Ornamental fruit is 
very conspicuous <luring the earlier weeks 
of winter, and before the birds get short 


them off before they touch the rich red 
fruits of C. rotundifolia; in fact, this latter 
usually retains the whole of its fruit until 
it falls naturally towards the end of 
March or early April. Celastrus articu- 
latus ar.d C. scandens retain their orange 
and red fruits until well after Christmas. 
Early in the New Year the black fruits 
of the Ivy are conspicuous, whilst the 
white berries of the Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus racemosus) attract attention until 
they are turned yellow by frost. The 
fruits of most kinds of Pyrus disappear 
early in autumn, but the Siberian Crab 
(P. baccata) often keeps its fruit until 
February or March. Pine cones are con¬ 
spicuous in many directions, particularly 
the larger kinds, such as those of Pinus 



Flowering shoots of Frcmontia californica. From a photograph in the gardens at 

Nymuns, Sussex. 


said to be most abundant on the foot-hills 
of the southern Sierra Nevada. It is 
raised from seeds, and it is usual to keep 
the young plants in pots until they can be 
planted permanently. Given good soil it 
grows with considerable vigour, the 
branch system, however, developing much 
more rapidly than the roots, thereby 
making it a diflicult subject to transplant. 
Good loamy soil, fairly well drained, suits 
it best. 

Holly from seeds (E .).—Gather the berries, 
and mix in a heap with damp sand, and let 
them remain twelve months. At the end of 
that time the coverings will have rotted off 
the seeds, and about February sow in drills 
about 1 foot apart, covering the seeds L inch 
deep. When the seedlings get crowded in the 
rows, transplant to other rows, 18 inches 
apart, and from 9 inches to 12 inches apart in 
the rows. 


of other food many trees and bushes are 
ablaze with colour. Woods, gardens, and 
hedges are brightened up by the berries of 
Holly and Hawthorn; the orange berries 
of the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophm rham- 
noides) brighten many a sandy waste both 
near the coast and inland; the scarlet 
berries of the Butcher’s Broom light up 
the undergrowth of woods; in the garden 
are found such plants as Pernettya 
mucronata, with red, purple, pink, and 
white berries; the late Thorns, such as 
Cratiegus Carrierei, C. eordata. and C. 

I mexicana are very showy: the three 
Pyracanthas, F. coccinea and P. crenulata 
with scarlet berries, and P. angustifolia 
with orange-red berries make a brilliant 
display. Cotoneaster frigida retains many 
of its red berries, though the birds clear 


excelsa, P. Ayacahuite, P. Coulteri, r. 
jxmderosa, P. Pinaster, P. insignis, and 
P. Pinea, whilst the common Spruce and 
Douglas Fir are attractive by reason of 
their bright brown cones. In the south of 
England the Strawberry Tree (Arbutus 
Unedo) often keeps its fruit throughout 
winter, the scarlet and yellow of the 
berries being very showy. 

Flowering plants.— There are numer¬ 
ous shrubs to be found in flower during 
the winter. One of the best-known is the 
Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus), for, from 
early December, the white flowers and red 
buds are conspicuous amongst the dark 
green leaves, and towards February the 
bushes are covered with white blossoms. 
Erica lusitanica bears its white flowers 
and pink buds during the greater part of 
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the winter throughout the southern coun¬ 
ties, whilst a much hardier though 
dwarfer Heath is E. mediterrnnea liybridu, [ 
which blooms continuously from Novem¬ 
ber to May. A few flowers may usually 
be found upon the Japanese Quince [ 
(Cydonla jnponica) about Christmas, 
especially when it is growing against a 1 
wall, and from that time until early sum- i 
mer it is rarely without flowers. The [ 
most conspicuous wall shrub is Jasminum 
nudiflorum, and it frequently happens that i 
every branch is wreathed with golden I 
blossoms during late December and early 
January, but from November, flowers may 
have been found. The presence of the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonnnthus fragrans) Is 
apparent on walls and in shrubberies, for I 
if not seen, the fragrance of the pale 
yellow and brown flowers is very pro- 


profusion of bright yellow, primrose- 
scented flowers during the latter part of 
December and early January. Rhodo¬ 
dendron dauricum bears its rosy-purple 
flowers in December and January, and 
blooms may often be found upon the rosy- 
red R. Xobleanum at the same time. On 
rockwork and old walls Iberis gibraltarica 
is often a mass of white flowers about the 
New Year, whilst the fragrant white 
flowers of Osmanthus Aquifolium may be 
looked for about the end of November. 

SlIRL’BS WITH ORNAMENTAL BARK a TO 

conspicuous in the Dogwood family 
(Oornus). C. alba and its numerous 
varieties have bright ml bark, and so 
have lJaileyaua and stolonifera. Of the 
last-named, however, there is a yellow- 
barked variety called flavi-ramea. Amongst 
the Willows are two excellent kinds in 



Androsace Chumbyi. From a 'photograph in the 
rock garden at Hallingford Place , Bishops 
Stortford. (Sec opposite page.) 


nounced. The variety grandiflora has 
larger and richer-coloured flowers, but it 
requires wall culture to enable it to bloom 
well. Sprays of either plant are useful 
for house decoration, used alone or with 
other flowers. The male form of Garrya 
elliptica is very beautiful in January, for 
its catkins of yellowish-green flowers hang 
in large tassels from every shoot. In 
many gardens it is grown against walls, 
but in the south it forms a flne bush in 
the open. Daphne Mezereum var. grandi¬ 
flora produces its reddish-purple flowers 
throughout the dead of winter, the type 
and its white variety being at their best 
in February. There are several Witch 
Hazels (Hamainelis), which bloom in 
February, II. Jai»onica, and II. arborca 
bearing golden blossoms. and II. 
Zuccarlniana. lemon-coloured flowers, but 
the best of all is II. mollis, which bears a 


. Salix alba vitellina with yellow bark, and 
S. a. cardinalis with red bark. A white or 
glaucous-barked Willow is found in S. 
daphnoides. The best colour is secured by 
cutting the plants hard back each spring. 
Several kinds of Itubus have white bark, 
a few of the most notable ones being 
Rubus biflorus and its variety quinque- 
florus, R. Giraldianus, and R. lasiostylus. 
Bright brow'n is noticed in Rubus s[>ecta- 
bills, the Philadelphuses, Neillias, 
Stephanandras, and some of the Berberis. 
Berberis vircseens has attractive red bark, 
and Leyeesteria formosa and the majority 
of the Brooms have bright green bark. 
i Amongst trees the Birches are, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous, Betula alba, B. 
Ermanni. B. ulmifolia, B. nigra, and B. 
papyrifera being some of the most attrac¬ 
tive. The grey bark of the Beech, Horn¬ 
beam, and Grey Poplar are also showy, 


whilst the bark of many other trees is 
interesting, particularly that of the Plane, 
Arbutus Andrachne, A. Menziesii, and 
Pinus Bungeana, all of which shed their 
old bark and show the clean, new’ bark in 
fiatches. D. 

THE PRUNING OF FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

(Reply to Allan Aynesworth.) 

The pruning of flowering shrubs is often 
carried to the extreme. One far more fre¬ 
quently meets with the evil effects of in¬ 
judicious pruning than with any ill-results 
from allowing flowering shrubs to go un¬ 
pruned. From this it is not to be implied 
that flowering shrubs should never be 
pruned in any way, but the best advice is, 
wdien in doubt, to keep the knife away 
altogether. By excessive pruning a great 
deal of the natural beauty of the specimen 
is destroyed, and what should be a grace¬ 
ful bush is too often reduced to a lumpy 
and inelegant object, the aim of the opera¬ 
tor being, apparently, to model all, irre¬ 
spective of their natural features, into one 
shape. This, as a matter of course, lends 
to a dense mass of twiggy shoots, none of 
which have sufficient vigour to flower in 
a satisfactory manner. When this hap¬ 
pens, the weak and exhausted shoots— 
more particularly those towards the centre 
of the plant- should be rigorously thinned 
out, allowing the sunshine and air to have 
full play, also giving the more vigorous 
shoots a chance to develop, and the s[ieci- 
men to show its true character, both in 
habit and in flow’d*. Apart from the mis¬ 
chief done by pruning all shrubs, without 
regard to their true form, into more or 
less of an inverted thimble shai>e, large 
quantities of flowers are destroyed by 
pruning at the wrong season. Thus, 
spring-flowering shrubs nre often ruth¬ 
lessly cut about in the winter, with the 
result that the greater portion of the 
flowering shoots is destroyed. Generally 
speaking, those that bloom towards the 
end of the summer and in autumn may, 
when necessary, be pruned in the winter 
and early spring, and the spring and early 
summer-flowering ones as soon ns the 
blossoms nre past. In the case of many 
shrubs an occasional judicious thinning 
out of old wood from the centre Is belly¬ 
ful, and if pruning were often limited to 
this we should hear fewer complaints of 
the non-flowering of shrubs. What may be 
regarded as completely artificial treat¬ 
ment, such as the hard pruning of 
Forsythia susiiensa, in order to grow it 
in bush form, or the severe cutting back 
of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora to 
obtain the very large heads of bloom, may 
be, perhaps, defended on the ground that 
such treatment practically ensures success 
in the object aimed at. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Red Maple.—Two years ago a speci¬ 
men of Acer rubrum was so severely 
damaged by a heavy snowstorm that it 
was decided to dispense with it. Instead, 
how’ever, of grubbing- it out, the trunk, 
about 12 inches in diameter, was cut over 
at the ground-line. Last season little 
notice was taken of it, but during the pre¬ 
sent w’inter it has compelled attention. 
Not only from the stool, but from the roots 
to some considerable distance around, has 
sprung up a i>erfect thicket of shoots, 
which, after the fall of the leaves, assumed 
a vivid red, the colour of the bark rivalling 
—If it does not excel—that of the Dog- 
W’ood. As these Maple shoots are in front 
of a large clump of Snowberry the con¬ 
trast betw’een the red bark and the white 
berries was particularly striking, so long 
as the birds spared the latter — unfor¬ 
tunately for a very short time.— Kirk. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE ANDROSACES. 

The Androsaces belong to the Triinrose 
family and resemble it in their flowers. 
Growing at elevations where the snow falls 
very enrly in autumn, they flower as soon 
as it melts. Sometimes they grow on high 
cliffs with a vertical face, or with portions 
of the face receding here and there into 
shallow recesses. Here they must endure 
intense cold—cold which would destroy all 
shrub or tree life exposed to it. And here 
in spring they flower. As yet they are far 
from common in our gardens,' but every 
lover of alpine flowers desires to possess 
them in good health. This is not difficult 
where there is a properly-formed rock 
garden in a pure air. They are almost 
sure to perish in a smoky atmosphere, their 


roots, away from the soil. In the case of 
A. lanuginosa the plants are better if 
placed in a Assure of rock, so that the 
long, trailing shoots may fall over the face 
of it, and thus be kept dry in winter. 

A. carnea.— One of the prettiest alpine 
plants from the summit of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, blooming in our gardens in early 
spring. It has small, pointed leaves, not 
in tiny rosettes, but clothing a stem like a 
small twig of Juniper: flowers pink or rose, 
with yellow eye. It is not difficult to grow 
in sandy loam and peat, the spot to be 
exposed and the soil deep and firm. Like 
most of the species, it may be raised from 
seed sown in pans of sandy soil as soon as 
gathered; also by division. A. carnea var. 
eximia is a robust form of the type. A. 
brigantica resembles the type, except that 
its flowers are white. 

A. Chamasjasme (Rock Jasmine).—This 
forms large rosettes of fringed leaves. The 
blooms are borne on stout little stems fre¬ 
quently not more than 1 inch high, but 


with a yellowish eye rises from every 
rosette, each flower being almost twice as 
large as the rosette. 

A. imbricata differs from the Pyrenean 
and Swiss Androsaces in having rosettes of 
silvery-white. The pretty white flowers 
lest so thickly on the rosettes as often to 
overlap each other. It grows freely in 
* rich loamy soil in narrow, well-drained 
| fissures of rock. (Syn. A. argentea.) 

I A. Lac.geri. This is one of the most 
distinct of the family, and is easily recog¬ 
nised by its tiny rosettes of«sharp-pointed 
; leaves. The flowers are of a bright pink, 
with a lighter centre. 

A. lanuginosa has spreading and long- 
I trailing shoots and umbels of flowers of a 
delicate rose, the leaves covered with silky 
! hairs. When grown well it is a lovely 
I plant. Some parts of the country are too 
cold for it, and in warm places near the 
1 sea it always does best. The best place 
I. for it is on the rock garden, in sandy loam. 
Where the soil is free, and not wet in 



Androsace sarmentosa in the gardens at Friar Park , Henley-on-Thames. 


small evergreen leaves, often downy, re¬ 
gain much more dust and soot than 
smoother and larger-leaved evergreen 
alpine plants do. The Androsaces enjoy in 
cultivation small fissures between rocks or 
stones, firmly iiacked with pure sandy 
peat or very sandy or gritty loam, not less 
than 13 inches deep. They should he so 
placed that no wet can gather or lie about 
them, and they should be so planted in be¬ 
tween stones that, once well rooted into 
the deep earth—all the better if mingled 
with pieces of broken sandstone—they 
could never suffer from drought. 

Like many other w-oolly-leaved alpines, 
the Himalayan species are very difficult to 
keep alive through our cold and damp 
winters. It is advisable, therefore, to 
place a piece of glass in a slanting posi¬ 
tion about 0 inches above the plants, this 
effectually preserving them. Care should 
also be taken to place finely-broken sand¬ 
stone under the rosettes of leaves and over 
the surface of the soil to keep every part 
of the plant, with the exception of the 


varying from that to 5 inches. When in 
good health it flowers abundantly. It I 
does best on an open spot, in deep, well- 
drained, light loam, nearly covered with 
small pieces of broken rock to prevent I 
evaporation and to protect the plant from 
injury. It should get abundance of water 
in summer. A. ciliata is a variety. A. t 
cylindrica is another form, bearing white . 
flowers in spring. 

A. folios a is the handsomest species, the 
flowers borne in large bunches; rosy-red, J 
and larger than in the others. 

A. Chuubyi. — This, supposed to be a 
hybrid between A. sarmentosa and A. 
villosa, is a very distinct and beautiful 
form. It is not a creeping plant, or, more J 
correctly speaking, it is very slightly so. i 
The foliage is much more velvety than in 
A. sarmentosa. resembling in this respect \ 
A. villosa. The flowers, too, are much | 
larger and of a fine carmine colour. 

A. Helvetica forms dense cushions. , 
about i inch high, of small leaves, tightly 
packed in little rosettes. A white flower 


winter, it thrives as a border plant. A 
very fine variety of this, named A. 1. 
Leichtlini, may, in point of colour, be best 
described as an advance on the type, the 
flowers being larger and the colour more 
intense. 

A. obtusifolia. — This is allied to A. 
Chamrejasme, but has larger rosettes of 
leaves, and from two to five white or rose- 
coloured flowers with yellow eye. It is 
more vigorous than A. Chamiejasme. 

A. pubescens. — This has rather large 
solitary white flowers, w r ith pale yellow 
eye, just rising above Uie densely-packed, 
slightly hoary leaves, covered with star- 
like hairs. The buds look like pearls set 
in a tiny cup, and are held on stems barely 
rising above the dwarf cushion formed by 
the plant; flowering in July and August 
in its native state, and in our gardens in 
spring or early summer. 

A. pyrenaica. — This resembles A. 
helvetica, but the white flowers with 
yellowish eye are not quite so well formed, 
and tlje flower, instead of being seated iu 
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the rosettes of leaves, rises on a stem 
J Inch to i inch high. It will grow on a 
level, exposed spot, but In such a position 
should be surrounded by half-buried 
stones. 

A. sarmentosa. — This Is a Himalayan 
species growing at an elevation of over 
11,000 feet. The flowers, borne in trusses 
of ten to twenty, at first sight resemble 
those of a rosy white-eyed Verbena. Like 
many other woolly-leaved alpines, this is 
difficult to keep alive through our damp 
winters. A giece of glass in a slanting 
position about 6 inches above the plant 
preserves it. Care should also be taken to 
put sandstone broken fine immediately 
under the rosettes of leaves and over the 
surface of the soil. A dry, calcareous 
loam is best. 

A. villosa. —A very pretty kind, with 
the flowers in umbels and the little stems 
inclined to creep a good deal; 2 inches to 
4 inches high. It should be planted in 
loam and a mixture of peat, in a fissure 
between stones or on level spots with 
abundant moisture. With us it usually 
flowers in May. 

A. Yitaliana. — This, rarely above 
1 inch high, bears, scarcely above the 
leaves, rich yellow flowers. It may be 
grown on a border in a district not too 
dry, where the soil is open. It should be 
kept moist during the dry months, and 
when tried on the level ground, as a border 
plant, it should be surrounded by stones, 
half plunged in the ground, to prevent 
ovai>on\tion and to save It from being 
trampled on. This is also known as Aretia 
Yitaliana. 


HOCK GARDENS AND THE HOUSE. 
One of the chief ideas put forth in regard 
to the position of a rock garden is that it 
should be amongst the most natural sur¬ 
roundings, and, if at all possible, out of 
sight of buildings. I think this has often 
led to its being located in a place not 
readily accessible in wet weather and 
during the winter season, so that for days, 
and ofttimes weeks, the rock garden is 
neglected just at the time when its gems 
should be most treasured and when much 
joy and pleasure could be obtained from 
them. 

I happen to have a small rock garden 
immediately outside of the window of the 
most-used room, with only a 5-foot or 
0-foot path between the house-wall and the 
first bank; and, sitting at the window, I 
can see the whole of the little garden and 
all the above-ground plants on the assets 
facing towards me. Even though the day 
be wet and dreary I can see the brave 
little things out there, silvery shrubby 
things, ruddy-foliaged things, brilliant 
green trailers and carpeters, with here and 
there a blossom, the Cyclamens, buds of 
early Anemones, and other winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, reminding one of the spring¬ 
time that will soon be here again with all 
its rock garden glory; and, if weather per¬ 
mits, the sight from the window tempts 
one to walk round the stone-covered path¬ 
ways and note the early Saxifrages, Irises, 
Sisyrinchium, Hepaticas, and others open¬ 
ing, or preparing to open, to the sunshine. 

The other day, as I looked from the 
window upon the garden, I thought, for 
the sake of getting the greatest pleasure 
from the growing of rock plants, that some 
rock banks might be made immediately 
outside the most frequented room or 
rooms, so that on dreary days they might 
readily minister to our pleasure and happi¬ 
ness. G. R. Phipps. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock plants. — Are Primula japonica, 
P. rosea, and P. farinosa better for granite 
chips round them in the winter?— W. A. 
[None of the Primulas named require 


granite chips. I\ japonica and I*, rosea 
tire moisture-loving si>ceies, and, if their 
fullest development is desired, should be 
grown where their root-fibres can reach 
moisture, or in that near-equivalent, 
partial shade, and in very rich soils. 1*. 
rosea, in its Himalayan home, is usually 
found in sjiongy. wet, anti boggy ground, 
while w'ith shade and its roots within 
reach of moisture the other kind named 
may reach to 2 feet across when in full 
growth. P. farinosa also likes a certain 
degree of moisture, though it is happy 
enough in rich pasture soils. All should 
be raised periodically from seeds.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 

APPLE RE1NETTE D’ANGLETERRE. 
Being very much interested in this fine 
Apple, I asked my friend M. Morel, of 
Lyons, as to the time of its cultivation 
in France, and he sends me this about it. 

“ The Reinette d’Angleterre must 
have appeared in France about 1GG9 or 
1G70. Merlet, in the first edition of 
his Pomologie, dating from 1GG7. does 
not mention it. but it is described in 
the 1(175 edition, ‘ Abrcge des Rons 
Fruits.’ In IG70 Claude Saint Etienne 
mentions it in his 4 Instruction i»our 
ConnMtre des Bonnes Fruits.’ ” 

This tends to show 7 that it is an old 
English Apple which the French got from 
us and called by the name which It now r 
commonly bears in France. W. 


SALSAFY. 

This is a vegetable often neglected by 
cooks. The gardeners are not alw*ays to 
blame, because I find it will not grow in 
any cold, nobbly soil—it forks too much. 
And when I buy it I find the artful market 
grower—I hope a foreigner—sticks a few 
good bits round the outside of the bundle 
and the rest is rubbish. It loves free 
alluvial soils, and, therefore, in our 
country wet soil might help it, but what is 
more essential still is a fine, open tilth. 
Well grown and well cooked it, is a good 
addition to our winter foods. The new way 
of not losing the good parts of vegetables 
by plunging them into big pots of w^ater 
will help us here. We may stew, braise, 
or otherwise cook it in a small quantity of 
water, and not only by itself but also 
cn casserole and stews. The long, slender 
root becomes fleshy under cultivation. A 
variety of the plant grows near the line of 
perpetual snow\ and forms the principal 
article of fresh vegetable food in the 
dietary of Kurdistan. This, like other 
things* in our gardens, is an example of 
the stupid naming of things. It is often 
called the Oyster-plant without any 
reason. The evil is, of course, increased 
by the cookery-book makers. In one of 
these books, a very good one, I find it 
called not the Oyster-plant but Oyster in 
the heading, which leads to confusion in 
the young mind. There is no need what¬ 
ever for changing the name from Salsafy. 

Cooking.— Select fresh and unshrivelled 
roots, wash and scrape well, dropping into 
cold water as soon as cleaned to prevent 
discoloration. If the roots are covered 
with cold water for a half hour or more 
before scraping they can be cleaned more 
easily. From twenty minutes to one hour, 
according to age, is required to cook it 
tender. 

Salsafy scalloped. —Boil two quarts of 
sliced Salsafy In about tw T o quarts of 
water until tender. Skim them out, aud 
fill a pudding dish with alternate layers of 
crumbs and Salsafy, having a layer of 
crumbs on the top. To the w*ater in which 


they w*ere boiled add a pint and a half of 
thin cream, salt to taste, boil up, and 
thicken with a heaped tablespoonful or 
two of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
cream. Four this over the Salsafy and 
crumbs, and bake a half hour. If this is 
not enough to cover well add more cream 
or milk. 

Stewed Salsafy. —Wash, seraite, and cut 
into slices not more than one half inch in 
thickness. Put into a small quantity of 
boiling water aud cook until tender. If a 
quantity of water is used the savoury 
juices escape and leave the roots insipid. 
When tender pour in a cup of milk and 
simmer for five or ten minutes; add si 
little flour rubbed smooth in milk, and 
salt if desired ; boil up once, and serve on 
slices of nicely browned toast. 

Fried Salsafy.— Out into pieces about 
3 inches long; put these into a basin w ith 
two tablosi>oonfuls of oil, one of Frencli 
vinegar, some mignonette i>epi>er, and salt. 
Leave to steep in this until about ton 
minutes before sending to table. They 
must then be drained, and dipped in some 
very light batter, aud fried In Lot fat. 
When done drain on paper, dish up with 
fried Parsley, and serve. 

Salsafy a la Creme. —Scrape off the out¬ 
side part of a bundle of Salsafy, wash 
well, and put into a pan containing cold 
water with two tea spoon fuls of vinegar 
or Lemon juice to keep them a good colour. 
Then boil them in hot water with a little 
butter, mignonette pepper, salt, and Lemon 
juice or vinegar. When done drain and 
cut up into inch lengths, and put them into 
a stowpan w ith a gill of cream. Bechamel 
sauce, a pat of butter, a little mignonette 
I>epper, and Lemon juice ; toss over the 
fire, and dish up in the form of a dome. 
Place some croutons of fried bread or 
fleurons round the dish and serve. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cooking vegetables.— In a lecture de¬ 
livered by ProfessoF Boys at the Royal 
Institution he said that British methods 
of cooking vegetables are wicked. The 
cook iu this country chops her beans into 
small pieces, so that all the flavour, juices, 
and salts run out, leaving only the miser¬ 
able tasteless fibre ordinarily served in an 
English house or club. She treats a Beet 
differently, taking care not to break the 
skin so that the colour may not be lost.: 
similarly other vegetables should be cooked 
whole, as they are in France, and not 
treated by the methods prevalent in this 
country, which result, the lecturer said, 
in all that is volatile going up the chimney 
and all that is soluble going down the 
drains. The difference in the practice of 
the tw*o countries he attributed to the fact 
that, whereas we eat our vegetables with 
our meat, in France they form a dish by 
themselves. 

Ths Peccan Nut. — I am sorry I have 
missed my Peccan Nut this year, as it has 
not come over, but Messrs. Jackson, of 
171, Piccadilly, sent me a sample of the 
shelled Nut, w r hich is good, but has not 
quite the delicate flavour of the Nut one 
opens oneself. It takes a little trouble to 
get the Peccan out of its shell, but it is 
well worth doing. The Peccan is the best 
Nut I know. The only Nut I w’ould class 
with it is the Sapueaia, but it arrives at 
infrequent intervals and then is not 
always in a good state, being probably a 
wild nut.—W. 

Pear Passe Crassane. — The finest 
samples of this Pear I have ever seen are 
now on show in Solomon’s'window* in the 
Central Avenue. It is a fine Pear in 
France, wanting a bit more heat than we 
have here, but doing well and bearing 
freely in the south on walls.—W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GARLANDS FOR MIXED BORDERS. 
These are a very graceful addition when 
properly done, but are not easy to do well. 
The rustic rubbish one sees lasts no time. 
Heavy climbers will not do; we want light 
and airy plants on the mixed border, and, 
therefore, we must take the most graceful 
climbers like the smaller Clematis. Oak 
is too massive, and after some experience 
we have found it well to make an arch, 
like that shown, of slender iron crossed 
with little pieces of Oak batten. The 
combination suits climbers very well. 
Pergola structure and treatment are too 
massive for this sort of light garland. 

Planting Crlnum Powelll. —I have more 
than once of late seen queries as to 


ing purposes in the open air the bulbs of 
such things are better if buried, and since 
there is nothing of beauty to warrant the 
I retaining of their attenuated necks above 
| ground why should not common-sense pre¬ 
vail? Usually shallow-planted bulbs in¬ 
cline to a greater depth, and I have more 
than once found the bases of old-estab¬ 
lished clumps a yard in the earth sitting 
tightly on a bed of concyete-like gravel 
sub-soil which obviously prevented their 
going deeper.— E. H. Jenkins. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir, —“ W. R.” (January 9th, p. 18) , 
laments his failure with the early-flower¬ 
ing Christmas Rose, probably the variety 
known as altifolius or maximus. It does 
well here, and as the soil and climate are I 


the surface, and when this occurs I be¬ 
lieve that the plants are liable to succumb 
later on to the attack of a fungus similar 
to that of the Potato disease. Lights or 
bell-glasses should be put over the plants 
early in October and a search made or 
trap set for small slugs among the crowns, 
for they are apt at that time to do damage 
which would eventually disfigure the buds. 
I have two distinct forms of this Christ-, 
mas Rose, one, which is much superior to 
the other, producing blooms in October and 
November, a few flowers during the 
winter, and a final batch just before 
growth commences in the spring. This 
has large, rounded, and well-imbricated 
petals; the other, which was sent to me 
from Scotland, does not flower much be¬ 
fore January, and has narrower petals 
crimped at the edge. No doubt there are 



Archways spanning pathway between mixed borders. 


whether the bulbs of this should be partly 
exposed at planting time or the statement 
that it has been done. As a matter of 
fact, there is neither reason nor precedent 
for so doing. In Nature, I am told, the 
Crinums bury themselves deeply, the Cape 
kinds probably with a view to escaping 
the fierce heat to which otherwise they 
would be subjected. All the same, I have 
seen in gardens near the coast occasional 
Instances of partially-exi>osed bulbs which 
pass the winter safely with a mulching of 
ashes or litter about them. Whether the 
more tropical kinds are found deeply 
buried I do not know, though there is not 
wanting proof that these may be grown 
to giant pro]>ortions in tubs with the bulbs 
almost wholly exposed. This applies also 
to greenhouse-grown examples of Moorei, 
Powclli, and others. For general gnrden- 
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so like his The following notes of its re¬ 
quirements may be helpful:— 

Ground dug deeply, not too poor in 
quality and not liable to be parched in 
summer, good drainage, and a cool sub- 
| soil are desirable. The site should be 
fairly exposed, as a free development of 
leaf-surface and ripening of the foliage 
seem to be essential for the production of 
fine blooms. The plants must always be 
broken up into small pieces when being re¬ 
planted. Old clumps require division from 
time to-time, otherwise they are liable to 
die off in the centre. When the leaves ap¬ 
pear in the spring shade lightly with thin 
boughs of Spruce Fir or some similar 
medium, which should be removed as soon 
as growth is complete. A hot sun on the 
young leaves stunts their development 
and gives rise to a silvery appearance on 


many variations among seedlings, for this 
Hellebore is described in the “ English 
Flower Garden” as having ‘‘from two to 
seven flow’ers.” I have never seen more 
than four on one stalk, but, as a rule, if 
they are well developed two are quite sulfi- 
cient for grace and beauty. I hoi)e this 
' may help “ W. R.” and others, but the two 
points which I have mentioned must not 
be forgotten—(1) planting only in small 
pieces and a periodical breaking up of the 
clumps: (2) shading the young leaves in 
the spring C. Scrase Dickins. 

Sussex. 

Hellebores foctidus has been for some 
time in flower in tike garden of Mr. T. O. 
Walker, Annas Bank, Carnforth, Lanca¬ 
shire. It is a green-flowered species, but 
much prettier than many would suppose 
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from the colouring. The panicled cymes 
bear flowers each about an inch across, of 
a pleasing green, the sepnls edged with 
brow’ll which becomes purplish in passing 
off. The dull green pedate leaves with 
linear, rather serrated leaflets, are very 
pleasing. A British plant, II. fcetidus de¬ 
serves a place in our gardens, especially as 
it flowers when other things are scarce. 
Its flowering time extends from December 
to April, according to the climate and 
season.— S. Arnott. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Hardy flowers from seeds. — With the 
beginning of the year seed catalogues 
begin to arrive and we become deeply im¬ 
mersed in their perusal and in thinking 
what seeds we should order and what we 
must omit. I have seen some of my friends 
with far more pots of seeds than they 
could possibly handle, both from want of 
space and from want of time. It has made 
me quite sad to see crowded-up seedlings 
damping-off because too thick and the sur¬ 
vivors making i>oor, unhealthy-looking, 
W’eak plants. I hope nobody who reads 
this will think that I am trying to dis- 


Sixgle garden Pinks.—I find these are 
very satisfactory w r hen raised from seeds. 
Most seedsmen can supply a good strain 
of these, and, as the seeds are cheap and 
grow’ freely, it is ]M>ssible to have quite a 
lot of plants for a few’ pence. These bloom 
with me the second year, that is. seeds 
( sown this spring will flower in 191G. One 
' of the best of these Pinks is one called 
Cyclops, which some say is a cross between 
i a Pink and a Carnation. That may be, 
but seedlings of some of the other single 
Pinks give ns good flowers. They mostly 
have a deeiier-coloured zone round the 
base of the flower. The ground-colours 
vary from pure white to crimson. Some 
of the whites, roses, and crimsons have no 
zones, but in others the contrast between 
the white ground and a deep chocolate— 
almost black—zone is very marked. They 
: w’ill not all come true, but a proportion 
will usually do so. 

, Sedum Liebmannianum. — Mr. E. II. 
Jenkins says that this Sedum is also in 
j commerce under the name of S. arborouin. 
I should like to know' if it is hardy, as I 
had a plant under the name of arboreum, 


of drooping bell-like white flow’ers. I 
plant 6 inches deep, and lift in autumn, 
when the leaves are yellow’, but some 
friends plant 8 Inches deep, and the-bulbs 
stand the winter quite well in well-drained 
soil. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


HERACLEUM MANTEGAZZIANUM. 

(Cow r Parsnip.) 

The most frequently met w’ith species of 
the genus is II. gigantcum, w'hieh in suit¬ 
able soil will reach to 10 feet or 12 feet 
high. Much too large and coarse-growdng 
for the border, the species can only be 
seen to advantage in the wild garden or 
in woodland places. That named above, 
and of which a group is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is of more 
compact habit, a denser growth w’hicli the 
figure shows fairly well. This neater 
habit, as opiwsed to the lank, somewhat 
meagre habit of the first-named kind, 
more densely-formed inflorescence, and 
more abundant flow’ering render it quite 
distinct. The kind under review grow’S 



A group of Hcraclcum Manicgazzianum in the wild garden at Crov'slcy Park, Hcnlcy-on-Thamcs. 
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courage other amateurs from raising hardy 
plants from seeds. The very opposite is 
my desire, but I have seen that the at¬ 
tempt to grow’ too many invariably leads 
to disappointment and to the amateur tell¬ 
ing you that it is not worth w’hile grow ing 
plants from seeds when a good one can be 
bought for threepence, sixpence, or nine- 
pence. I do not agree, because if we are 
moderately successful with seeds we are 
at once enabled to make a little group or 
even a mass of a good plant, a result w’e 
might have to wait a few years for if we 
depended upon natural increase or upon 
propagation. I should advise readers to 
buy a few packets of some seeds of plants 
they specially wish to have in some quan¬ 
tity and to take due care of both seeds 
and seedlings. It is far better to do this 
with a few than to do scant justice to a 
great number. 

Pinks.—S o far as I have tried, most of 
the rinks come very well from seeds, 
which generally germinate quickly. In my 
experience I know of hardly any hardy 
plants w r hich are better in this respect. 
Even old seeds of Pinks give better results 
than those of many other plants of the 
same age. 


1 rom a photograph by Mr. Thomas Taylo 

and answering to the description of S. 
Liebmannianum, which was killed in 
winter. I have seen another Sedum called 
S. Liebmannianum, but it was hardy, so 
that I may have had the wrong plant at 
first. Mr Jenkins is always willing to 
clear up these points, and I venture to 
trouble him again. Is it hardier than 
Sedum sarmentosum? 

Galantiius Elwesi. —Is this as long- 
lived as the common Snowdrop, as friends 
assert that Elw’es's Snow’drop is not so 
long-lived as our common one? A good 
deal depends on whether the bulbs are im¬ 
ported ones, fresh from abroad, or have 
l>ecn grown in a nursery or garden for a 
year or so. We are often tempted by 
cheapness to buy freshly-imported bulbs, 
but I find that Elwes's Snow’drop may 
often do all right the first year after 
planting, but that a proi>ortion of these 
imported bulbs does not survive the 
flowering time. I should like to know if 
others have a similar experience or if it 
is a question of soil or climate. 

Galtonia candicans. —I w’ould advise 
other amateurs w’ho have not yet grown it 
to try a few’ bulbs of this. It is lovely 
w’hen it is well grow\n, with its tall srikes 


(5 feet to 8 feet high in good soils. A fine 
woodland plant, it is also adapted to 
isolated positions where plants of noble 
aspect may be given unfettered oppor¬ 
tunities of displaying their worth. The 
excellent leaf-grow’th of the species is of 
some importance. The plants produce 
plenty of seeds in the ordinary course. 

E. H. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abnormal growth of Crocus.—Can you ex¬ 
plain the abnormal growth of this Crocus? It 
is one out of twenty-live placed in a bowl 
with Moss-fibre, and all have developed in 
the same way.—W ivton. 

(There is no abnormal growth apparent: 
the corm is of good size, showing no sign 
of disease, and contained several flow’ers 
in the sheath, the w r hole of which, how’- 
ever, were blind. The cause of this could 
only be determined with full knowledge of 
the cultivation throughout, though, doubt¬ 
less, it is largely due to extremes of dry¬ 
ness or wetness. Too much wetness of 
the Moss-fibre, without roots and leaves to 
accept and assimilate it, or too great a 
degree of dryness after active growth had 
commenced would both bring about the re¬ 
sult complained of.] 
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PRIMULA PULVERULENTA. 

This noble and imposing species was found 
by Mr. Wilson when plant collecting for 
Messrs. Veitch in the mountainous regions 
of Western China, on the borders of Tibet, 
and first flowered in 1005. A more magni¬ 
ficent plant than P. japonica, it stands 
alone, whether in stature or the fine con¬ 
trast of scape, pedicels, and calyx, thickly 
covered with white meal against the rich 
rose-purple flowers. It is a glorious sub¬ 
ject for the waterside. The finest plants we 
have ever seen were in Sir Harry Veitch\s 
garden at Burnham, where the plant— 
feet to 1 feet high—gave a great feast 
of colour late in June. The wet ground 


around was so carpeted with vigorous 
seedlings that one wondered whether much 
Primula seed refused to vegetate because 
of the dryness of the conditions. For bog- 
loving kinds, wetness would appear but 
rational after all. No finer garden Primula 
than this has ever reached our shores, 
none deserving of more generous treat¬ 
ment. A variety of this, Mrs. R. V. 
Berkeley, with cream-white, orange-eyed 
flowers, appeared as a novelty some years 
ago. 

Grey-leaved plants for edgings, etc.— 

These seem to have lost caste of late years. 
Cernstium tomentosum used to be in every 
garden. In the past I have seen gardens 
where every bed was edged with Ceras- 
tium, but after a time it became 


monotonous and a change was required. I 
have used edgings of Santolina incana, 
and when clipped into shape it had the 
appearance of stone and passed muster as 
an edging for a time, and then we tried 
Centaureas, of which candidissima is the 
best and easily raised from seeds sown 
now in heat, and if they are potted off now 
and helped on in heat they may be planted 
out in May. Stachys lanata, commonly 
known as Lamb’s Ear or Lamb’s Wool, 
may do as a change for large beds. The 
variegated Coltsfoot makes rather a 
striking edging for a large bed. but it is 
a rambler, the roots travel, and it must be 
replanted in the spring annually. Euony- 


mus radicans variegatus makes rather a 
nice permanent edging -when it gets estab¬ 
lished, and it is possible hardy edging 
plants may again come into vogue.—E. H. 

Snow as a protection.—Snow is the natural 
protection from frost. Under a good covering 
of snow, plants are quite safe in frosty 
weather. In severe winters I have seen 
Laurels and various other evergreens killed to 
the snow-line, but all below was quite safe, 
and broke into new growth in the spring. 
Beneath a covering of snow green vegetables 
are usually quite safe, and when the snow 
disappears they emerge quite fresh and green. 
Snow sometimes does harm when it lodges on 
the branches of Conifers and other evergreen 
trees, but the gardener usually affords relief 
bv going round with a long pole and shaking 
the snow off before the branches are splintered 
off by its weight. Snow should never be dug 
or trenched into the ground, as its tendency 
is to make it unwholesome for the future 
crop;—E. II. I 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DAFFODILS FORCING. 

These, in their requirements in the 
forcing department, differ from both the 
Tulip and Roman Hyacinth in that bottom 
heat, while quite unnecessary, is often 
positively harmful. Curiously, too, arti¬ 
ficial heat too early applied retards in¬ 
stead of forces, as may be proved by a 
second batch much later introduced coming 
into flower first. Hence the cultivator must 
know the variety he is dealing with; also 
its peculiarities. The well-known Nar¬ 
cissus pooticus ornatus is one of the diffi¬ 
cult ones in this respect and requires much 
care. I have often cut open good flower¬ 
ing bulbs that under early forcing would 
not apparently move, and invariably found 
that the difficulty was not with the flower- 
scape but obviously with the narrow, con¬ 
tracting orifice of the neck of the bulb, 
which, refusing to expand in proportion 
to the movement below, would not admit 
of the issue of the flower-scape at fhe 
right moment. In such cases the evidences 
of partial strangulation of the flower- 
scape within the bulb were most marked. 
For this reason the variety named is not 
suited to earliest work. The best varieties 
for this purpose are Single van Sion 
(major), from French-grown bulbs, obval- 
laris, Golden Spur, Double van Sion, prin- 
ceps. Henry Irving, Victoria, ornatus, 
which come very much in the order 
named. The first may Ik* had through 
December, the next three are good for 
early January, with prineeps and Henry 
Irving usually certain for the middle of 
that month, the others concluding it. 
These differ, however, in accordance with 
the district in which they are grown, times 
of potting or planting, and other things. A 
first essential in the case of all is early 
planting, which may be defined as up to 
mid-September, so that as long a season 
as possible of rooting be given to the 
plants before being introduced into heat. 
Next to this water is of the highest im¬ 
portance, all Daffodils delighting in ample 
supplies. This is as essential as moisture 
in the atmosphere as at the root of the 
plant, the former particularly when the 
floweivseapes are approaching their maxi¬ 
mum. The opposite condition has in the 
jxast been responsible for not a few 
failures, and in extreme cases for the so- 
called blindness. Temperatures naturally 
play an important part, and beginning at 
45 degs. on the introduction of the bulbs 
in mid or late November, may be in¬ 
creased by 5 degs. fortnightly till a maxi¬ 
mum of GO degs. is reached. Should heavy 
fog or severe prolonged frost l)e ex¬ 
perienced the temperature may be con¬ 
siderably reduced with impunity. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—I have 
about 400 Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 
Would you please advi3e me as to the best 
treatment I could give them. They do not 
seem to be flowering eo freely as they should. 
They are in 5-inch and 7-inch pots. I keep 
the temperature up to 50 degs.. with a little 
air at night on top ventilators. The plants 
are healthy, but do not seem to come on.— 
J. Cook. 

[It is the season of the year for sluggish¬ 
ness in these plants, which feel the de¬ 
pressing influences of sunless weather, 
though this might not be the sole reason 
why your plants refuse to “ come on.” 
From your letter we imagine they are 
somewhat hidp-bound of stem at the base, 
the result of a check so long ago ns last 
spring. This hide-bound condition, if we 
are correct, is playing the part of a 
throttle-valve, and, probably, has done so 
for months, despite the fact that the plants 



A group of Primula pulverulenta. 
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are in a “ healthy condition.” At the 
same time, flower-productiveness could 
only follow the fullest development of the 
plant. The great secret of Carnation 
cultivation is a youthful cutting at the 
start, which, when rooted, shall be at once 
potted and grown on quickly, receiving 
successional shifts which permit of no 
check. Some of your plants, we note, are 
in 5-inch pots. In such there is not likely 
to be any great flowering, while a little 
neglect or a cultural error or two might 
even minimise that. Others, we note, are 
in 7-lnch pots, and well-developed plants 
in these should give good flowers. If, on 
these, flower-buds are plentiful, you might 
give a temi>erature of 55 degs. If not, the 
increased warmth would be wasted. In 
the former circumstances a weak solution 
of liquid manure once a week would help. 
It is not possible to give a complete 
answer to your question here, but as we 
anticipate giving a series of articles on 
growing these Carnations during the spring 
months you might send us a few more 
particulars of your plants and treatment.] 

Forcing plants and bulbs.— Late Chrys¬ 
anthemums will not hold out much longer, 
therefore where quantities of flowers are 
required every endeavour must be made to 
forward some of the early forcing shrubs 
and bulbs. Azalea indica. Azalea mollis. 
Deutzia gracilis, Staphylea colchica, and 
Wistaria may be easily forced into bloom 
at this season. If a house can be devoted 
to this class of plant so much the better, 
for as those plants fairly advanced in 
bloom are drafted into the flowering-house 
others may be brought in and so keep up 
a good succession. A temperature of 50 
degs. at night, allowing a rise during the 
day when there is a little sun, is quite 
sufficient to begin with, advancing it 
5 degs. towards the end of the month. 
Where a special house cannot be afforded, 
a Peach-house or vinery just started will 
be suitable. Amongst the bulbous plants 
suitable for early forcing are Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, and Tulips, but any that are 
selected for this purpose must be 
thoroughly well rooted before they are 
introduced into heat. Tulips may be 
allowed a few degrees more heat than 
Narcissi and Hyacinths, and they should 
bo shaded to draw them up a little, taking 
off the shading as soon as the blooms com¬ 
mence to show colour. 

Llbonla florlbunda. —It is curious how 
many of our older winter-flowering plants 
have practically disappeared from ordin¬ 
ary collections. Many of these plants 
were highly ornamental and easily grown, 
so that their disappearance is more to be 
wondered at. Among these is Libonia 
floribunda, at one time very popular for 
winter flowering. Very ornamental it 
was, with its dark green foliage and 
bugle-like blooms of crimson and gold; 
and, as the plant is naturally bushy, the 
effect w f as enhanced. The sprays of L. 
floribunda were not without value as cut 
flowers for table decoration, but if the 
plants were used in rooms lighted by gas 
or oil the foliage quickly fell. One would 
be glad to see some of these older plants 
again becoming popular, for not only were 
they equally as valuable as many of the 
newer kinds, but, possessing a stronger 
habit and constitution, they were less 
liable to be attacked by fungoid and insect 
I tests.—K irk. 

Eupatorium vernale.— The plants which are 
now in 60-eized pota will shortly be given a 
shift into pots two sizes larger, as the plants 
will be required for decoration at Easter. To 
ensure dwarf, short-jointed growth the com- 

f >ost will consist principally of loam, a little 
eaf-mould only and sand being added. A posi¬ 
tion close to the glass ie essential if leggy 
specimens are to be avoided, while a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 dees, to 55 degs., and a free supply 
of air on all favourable occasions are other 
necessary essentials.—G. P. K. 
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FRUIT. 

NEWLY-PLANTED RASPIIERRIES. 
Many when planting Raspberries leave 
the canes nearly their full length, which 
is a mistake, as instead of breaking below 
and forming others ns they ought to do, 
they only start at the top and make a 
miserable effort at fruiting, and the result 
is they are not only poor then, but having 
formed no young canes they are in as bad 
a plight the following year. The best way 
to form fresh plantations of Raspberries 
is to select the stoutest and best canes with 
the most roots, and cut them down to 
within 0 inches or 1) inches of the ground, 
when they should be planted in rows at 
about 4 feet apart. During the lirst year 
Cauliflowers, Onions, or some similar low- 
growing crop may be sown or planted be¬ 
tween them, but the Raspberries should 
be mulched around with manure, as the 
great jx*int in getting them established 
quickly is to afford the roots shade and 
prevent them from suffering from want of 
moisture, which the mulching does, and 
as the juices from it are washed down the 
plants are thereby greatly encouraged in 
their growth. As Raspberries like a little 
shade they will be found to do remarkably 
well between tlie rows of tall standard 
Apples, which, if these are at wide dis¬ 
tances apart, is, j>erhnps, the very best 
place in the whole garden for them. A 
moderately light soil suits them best, but 
to enable them to l>ear the dry weather 
well the ground for them should be 
trenched or broken up deeply in order that 
they may drive their main roots down and 
find moisture when the supply for the sur¬ 
face feeders fails. 

Amateurs and others often injure Rasp¬ 
berries by digging amongst them, whereas 
the ground should never be touched be¬ 
yond freeing it from weeds. Top-dress 
heavily every autumn after the old canes 
are cut away, and leave the half-rotten 
manure ns a surfacing all through the 
summer. I have used seaweed with great 
success; it is a capital non-conductor of 
heat, nnd intercepts the evaluation of the 
earth’s moisture better than anything else 
I ever tried. For supixu-ting the canes of 
Raspberries nothing answers better than 
galvanised wire strained along the rows, 
to which they can be tied securely, and 
with the first outlay the expense is over; 
whereas with stakes it is annually re¬ 
curring, and they are often a great trouble 
to get. A. G. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Apples blighted .— 1 These Apples are off 
young trees planted five years ago. This is 
the first time they have borne any fruit, 1 
believe, and the Apples are all blighted, as 
those now sent are. The trees are planted in 
clay soil with several other sorts. Can you 
tell me if there is any remedy for this blight 
or whether it will spread to other sorts, all of 
which seem to be free from it at present?— 
K. Williams. 

[The Apples you send are affected with 
the Bitter rot or Bitter pit disease, for 
which no certain remedy has been dis¬ 
covered. We, however, advise you to try 
spraying the tree, should it bear fruit 
next autumn, with a solution of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur). To make 
this, first dissolve 2 oz. to 4 oz. of soft soap 
in as much hot water as will be required 
to spray the tree effectually, then to every 
gallon add I oz. of the sulphide and use 
while warm. Spray throe times at fort¬ 
nightly intervals, timing the final spray¬ 
ing to take place some three weeks or so 
before the gathering of the fruit. It 
would also lie advisable to spray the tree 
at the present time either with caustic 
alkali solution or Woburn wash, either of 
which can be had from any dealer in 
garden sundries.] 


VEGETABLES. 

RAISING EARLY BROAD BEANS. 

It often hapjiens that the early crop 
Oscars the black fly, and this is a great 
gain. Few vegetables give a quicker re¬ 
turn than the Broad Bean when sown in a 
cold frame or house of any kind with a 
tenqieraturo of 40 degs. to 50 degs. The 
produce will be much earlier and there is 
very little trouble. I prefer to sow in 
boxes about 0 inches deep in a good loamy 
soil made firm. Sown in January the 
seedlings will bo ready to plant out in a 
few weeks. Pots or even strips of turf 
may be used, but whatever means is em¬ 
ployed it is essential to seeure a strong 
plant. If, when planted out, u warm 
border can Ik* given or the seedlings pro¬ 
tected from cold winds, they grow away 
strongly nnd sot their blossoms freely. 
This done, the produce will be ready in 
May and some time in advance of seeds 
sown in the oiien ground. I think Broad 
Beans are very little inferior to Peas if 
the jxkIs are gathered quite young and a 
little extra attention paid to their cooking 
and serving. 

The liuge-iN)dded Beans made so much 
of for exhibition are not what I would 
commend. The small Mazagan i^an ideal 
early garden variety, but loss favoured 
because of its small size. Some of the 
early small Longixsls are delicious grown 
as advised above. The transplanting 
dwarfs the plants, and the crop is but 
little affected if the jmhIs are gathered 
before the Beans get hard nnd flavourless. 
Tin* Broad Beans of the Windsor tyin», if 
well grown and well served, make a tasty 
dish! There are few of better quality 
even now than the old Green Windsor. 
Beck’s Gem is an excellent sort, but I do 
not think it so suitable for sowing under 
glass as the early Longpod. This variety 
and the Early Mazagan are admirably 
adapted for autumn sowing, owing to 
their hardiness when planted out. 

W. F. 


MANURING A GARDEN. 

My litlle plot i* 31J square yards actual prow- 
inp space. It faces south, and the soil is well 
drained, but the only vegetables I can grow 
properly are Lettuces, Kidney Beans, and 
Radishes. I have not overdone it with hor.*o 
manure, as 1 could not pet it. I have a lar^e 
quantity of fowl mauure, and also pip 
manure, but it is mixed with sawdust. 1 
should like to knew if these manures are 
usable, and, if so, what quantity should I 
use to the square yard. I have also one 
barrowload of burnt twigs and timber left 
from bonfire.—J. N. McGill. 

[Sawdust, owing to its propensity for 
brooding fungus in the soil, is not, when 
used alone, a good thing to dig into a 
garden, but when added to, or when em¬ 
ployed to act as an absorbent of decom- 
ixising matter, or liquid, derived from 
stables, cowsheds, or piggeries, etc., it then 
possesses considerable manurial value. 
The addition of fowls’ dung would, of 
course, further enhance its nutritive pro- 
jK'rties, and, as regards burnt twigs, etc., 
these, if they have been reduced to the con¬ 
dition of charcoal, may be mixed, after 
breaking them down to the size of a ‘‘cob 
nut,” with the other materials named with 
advantage. Your best course would be to 
first mix the pig dung, fowls’ manure, 
wood-ashes, and sawdust intimately to¬ 
gether, forming one common heap of the 
whole, and turn it two or three times. It 
will then be in fit condition for wheeling 
out and spreading on the ground. Seeing 
from your remarks that the soil stands in 
need of a stimulant you may safely give 
the plot a dressing of this mixture 3 inches 
or 4 inches thick all over the surface, 
and, when digging, incorporate it with the 
soil as intimately as you can. Should 
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there not be a sufficiency of the manure 
when mixed to allow for such a liberal 
“dressing” as that named, the bulk may 
be increased to the necessary quantity by 
adding some of the surface soil skimmed 
off from the plot that is to be treated. 
Such a mixture would be suitable for the 
vegetable crops named, and the manuring 
and digging may be carried out so soon as 
the soil is in lit working condition; in fact, 
the earlier the better.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seed orders.—These, now that the lists 
are coming to hand, will require considera¬ 
tion, and the requirements for the year 
ordered before the season becomes too far 
advanced. Anything of specinl merit 
noted at exhibitions or when visiting other 
gardens during the past season should be 
given a trial on a limited scale, and the 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant-stove. — The occupants of this 
structure will now be thoroughly cleaned 
with an insecticide, special care being be¬ 
stowed on all subjects to which brown 
scale and mealy bug are partial. Of stove 
shrubs Gardenias and Ixoras are pnrticu- 
larly liable to be attacked by the latter 
l>est, and among climbers Stephnnotis flori- 
hunda and Hexacontris mysorensis are 
two notable examples. A very great deal 
can be done towards keeping this pest 
under if the bouse is fieriodicully fumed 
witli nicotine compound. To relieve the 
surface of the jnits of conferva* they will 
be scrubbed, the soil stirred to get rid of 
Moss and as far as i>o.ssiblo of inert 
material, and a fresh surface-dressing of 



A good type of the spotted-flowered Gloxinia. 


same with regard to any advertised 
novelty or novelties which may be con¬ 
sidered likely to l>e an improvement on 
varieties that have hitherto been relied on, 
or, if quite new, worthy of introduction. 
The stocks offered for sale by the various 
seed firms throughout the country are in¬ 
variably so good thnt it would be invidious 
to give a detached list of flower and vege¬ 
table seeds in these notes. 

Potatoes that are in a forward condi¬ 
tion will need careful attention, both as 
regards ventilating the pits and adding 
fresh soil for earthing up. The soil should 
be warmed to the same temperature as the 
atmosphere of the pit, nnd the warmest 
part of the day selected for carrying out 
the work. Continue to plant in pits or 
frames at intervals according to accommo¬ 
dation ami the demand. Radishes may be 
sown thinly between the Potatoes. 
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new compost given to which a very liberal 
quantity of silver sand has been added. 
Plants in need of n shift into larger pots 
will In? held over for a time, and any 
Crotons. Liracamas, etc., that have become 
“leggy” or too large will be placed on 
one aide for propagating from at the 
earliest opportunity. As plant-houses can¬ 
not be kept too clean all will then be moved 
into temi>ornry quarters while the clean¬ 
ing-down of woodwork nnd glass, and the 
limewashing of walls nre being performed. 
Where double stages on which to stand 
the plants, i.e ., a latticed stage standing a 
few’ inches above one covered with coke, 
broken to the size of Walnuts, are em¬ 
ployed, the coke. If It has become dirty, 
should be removed nnd replaced witli 
fresh. The advantage gained in the use 
of this material is that it nbsorbs a great 
quantity of water which is given off con¬ 


tinuously and imi»erceptibly in the form of 
vapour, nnd obviates the necessity for fre¬ 
quently damping between the pots or 
plants later on In the season. Galvanized 
corrugated sheet-iron forms an excellent 
base or stage on which to place the coke, 
ns any excess of water quickly drains 
away. It is a great advantage when the 
space beneath the stage and lwflow the 
floor-level can Ive converted into a brick 
and cement tnnk to hold rain-water, which 
is so oft allowed to run to waste. 

Propagation. — Preparation in the way 
of cleaning the cases used for this purpose 
and i>ortly tilling them with suitablo plung¬ 
ing material are other matters requir¬ 
ing attention. Finely-sifted ashes de¬ 
rived from stokeholes nre as good as any¬ 
thing for this purpose, as they are devoid 
of any foreign matter nnd free from in¬ 
sects, etc. Leaf-mould will answer if the 
precaution is taken to sterilise it, other¬ 
wise insects nre apt to prove troublesome, 
and sometimes fungus j>ests will also put 
in an nppenranee, t he germs being 
generated under the Influence of heat nnd 
moisture. Where crickets abound, w T hich 
ofttimes is the case in old gardens, the 
sashes of the case or cases must lie made 
to lit so securely thnt they are unable to 
gain ingress. These pests will often w’ork 
much mischief among cuttings of soft- 
w’ooded plants in a single night. An ex¬ 
cellent method of trapping them is to sink 
some gallipots level with the soil near 
their haunts nnd to place a little treacle 
in the bottom of each. The latter requires 
renewal now nnd again. Great numbers 
can be caught in this way. With respect 
to the propagnting of 

8tove plants, “ thumbs ” or small 60-pots 
nre preferred for such as Dracamas, 
Crotons, Pandanus, etc., which nre put in 
singly, as, once the cuttings nre rooted, 
the plants can bo transferred to larger- 
sized pots without root-disturbance. 
Cuttings of Gnrdenias, Ixoras, nnd simi¬ 
lar subjects are inserted round the sides 
of 6-inch pots and potted off when rooted, 
Panieum variegatum and other plants re¬ 
quired for draping the front pnrt of the 
stages are best struck in CO’s, placing 
five cuttings in each pot. There are many 
other uses for which the propngatlng-case 
is requisitioned, such as the raising of 
Melon and Cucumber seeds, Gloxinias, 
Regonias, etc., ns well as the striking of 
perpetun 1-flowering Carnations, for which 
pans filled with pure sand alone nre em¬ 
ployed. The sashes should be wdped every 
morning, when the case is opened for a 
short time to effect a change of atmosphere. 

Resting of Vines. — To the advantages 
gained by the bottling of Grapes there is 
the fact that three months of rest are thus 
assured the Vines before they have to be 
started again, nnd not only this, but if the 
border is, ns it should be, inside the 
vinery, partial renewals or adding thereto 
may, if necessary, be proceeded witli at 
once; while, if the root system is in an 
unsatisfactory state, the usual remedy in 
the w’ay of lifting can lie undertaken. 
Though tlds would result in a light crop 
only being obtained In the coming season 
such sacrifice is better than allowing the 
Vines to become further weakened. 

Pruning and cleaning. — In any case, 
pruning all laterals back to a good plump 
base bud should follow’ “bottling” of 
the Grapes, nnd the precaution tnken to 
dress the cuts with styptic to prevent 
bleeding. Should a top-dressing of the 
bonier only be necessary this can be done 
after the cleansing of the structure and 
the cleaning and dressing of the rods have 
had attention. Until stnrtlng-time arrives 
the house should be fully vent iin ted—very 
severe W’cnther excepted—when it is ad¬ 
visable to close the ventilators and turn a 
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little beat iuto the pipes to prevent the 
water from freezing. 

Manuring and digging. — Seldom has 
such a wet December, ns the past one has 
been, occurred, and ground operations have 
been sadly impeded. Not only has digging 
had to be suspended, but work of a pre¬ 
liminary nature such as the carting and 
spreading of manure and charred garden 
refuse have had to be postponed also, owing 
to the soddened condition of the cartways. 
This will be resumed directly the latter 
arc dry enough to support the weight of a 
horse and cart, but to avoid the treading 
by the horse of the soil into a pasty mass 
the cart will merely be backed on to the 
plots, and the manure, etc., deposited in 
heaps from which it can then be wheeled 
out and distributed over the surface as 
required. 

Tomatoes. — Where no provision exists 
for the growing of these during the winter, 
and a supply is required at the earliest 
possible date, seed of some suitable quick¬ 
maturing variety, of which several are 
now to be had, had best be sown at once 
in gentle warmth. As drawn or leggy 
plants are to be avoided, the seedlings, 
when through the soil, should be placed 
as near the light as possible, such as on a 
shelf in a stove or similarly-heated house, 
until they are in fit condition for pricking 
off singly into 60-sized pots. Until the 
roots get a good hold of the soil they may 
continue to occupy the same position. 

Pleasure grounds. — A succession of 
heavy gales—that which occurred on the 
night of December 28th being the most 
violent—and heavy rain have characterised 
the weather during the past three weeks, 
and not only are flower-beds, borders, and 
lawns in an almost waterlogged condition, 
but trees and shrubs have sustained much 
damage. This has caused an immense 
amount of extra work in the way of 
trimming and cutting of broken and fallen 
branches, and in cleaning up debris in the 
shape of dead wood, twigs, and leaves. 
Outside the grounds such a number of 
trees have been uprooted that several 
weeks must elapse before they can be 
cleared away. It is w r eather of this de¬ 
scription which puts the carrying capacity 
of drains laid by the sides of walks and 
drives to the test, and regular supervision 
is required to see that catchpits do not 
become silted up and the drains blocked. 
When dry enough the lawns will be swept 
to distribute and rid the surface of worm- 
casts and then well rolled. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries. — Successions 1 batches of 
Strawberry plants are introduced into the 
houses at intervals. The drainage of every 
plant is examined, the pots washed, and 
all rubbish removed from the plant or sur¬ 
face of the soil. They are given a posi¬ 
tion on shelves near to the roof-glass, in 
the various fruit-houses, the coolest houses 
being used for the latest plants. Syringe 
both the plants and their surroundings, 
and until the earliest flowers are set make 
no attempt to hurry the plants by hard 
forcing. When the fruits are set, gradually 
thin them out to five or six on each plant, 
and afford support to the trusses by using 
small forked sticks. Pinch back all 
runners, water carefully, giving occa¬ 
sional applications of weak liquid manure. 

Tomatoes. — Seeds for successional 
batches will now be sow’n and placed on a 
gentle bottom-heat until the young plants 
are above the soil, when they will be 
placed on a shelf near to the roof-glass, in 
order to promote a stocky growth. As 
soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle they will he potted singly into small 
pots, using a compost of finely-sifted loam 
and leaf-soil in equal parts. 


Hardy fruit.— AIL outdoor work has been 
interrupted by the unusual rainfall. Where 
planting and pruning remain to be done 
these must be proceeded with at every 
favourable opportunity. Newly-planted 
trees, hush ns well ns standard, must l>c 
secured firmly to stakes to prevent damage 
from strong winds. The stakes should Ik* 
placed in position and well driven into the 
soil before the trees are planted. In plant¬ 
ing trees on heavy land it is advisable to 
keep them a little higher than the general 
surface of the soil, this giving them a de¬ 
cided advantage in the formation of sur¬ 
face roots, osiiecially if the sub-soil is also 
of a heavy nature. In a light soil, on the 
contrary, it is better to plant.them on the 
level, or even a little below the level of 
the surface, so that all the natural mois¬ 
ture available may more readily reach the 
roots. 

Grafting. — If grafting is contemplated 
the scions should be collected and the 
stocks headed back before the sap com¬ 
mences to rise, allowing about 6 inches of 
the stem for a second cutting when graft¬ 
ing time arrives. Select scions of a 
medium size and heel them in in a shaded 
place until they are required. 

Propagation. — The raising and in¬ 
creasing of various plants will now be 
commenced. Many kinds of seeds, such as 
Asparagus plumosus, A. Sprengeri, 
Begonia, Canna, Gloxinia, Gesnera, Strep- 
toearpus, and Smilax, may now be sown. 
Before sowing seeds a knowledge of the 
plants should be acquired, and the pro¬ 
bable length of time that will elapse before 
germination takes place. Each kind of 
seed requires some special attention to 
raise it successfully. It, therefore, follows 
that when the practice is adopted of sow¬ 
ing a quantity of different seeds at the 
same time, and treating them afterwards 
in like manner, many fail, whereas if a 
little thought were exercised in treating 
the different kinds according to their 
natural requirements and placing them in 
positions best suited to their germination 
a greater amount of success would follow. 
Seeds may be divided into two classes, viz., 
those that succeed best when sown upon 
the surface of the soil and those which re¬ 
quire covering, more or less, according to 
their size and shape. Surface sowing 
should be adopted for all very minute 
seeds, such as Begonia, Gesnera, Gloxinia, 
etc. In preparing the pots for this mode 
of sowing they should be nearly half-filled 
with clean crocks, over which a layer of 
Sphagnum Moss or partially-decayed 
leaves should be placed, the remaining 
space being then filled to within an inch 
of the top with fine sandy soil. After 
making the surface level and smooth give 
all a good soaking through a fine rose 
water-can, immediately afterwards sowing 
the seeds thinly upon the wet surface. For 
seeds that need covering, much the same 
preparation of ])ots and soil is necessary, 
only the latter need not be so fine, suffi¬ 
cient covering only being used to just bury 
the seeds under the surface. Watering in 
this case can follow sowing instead of pre¬ 
ceding it: then, if after watering, the seeds 
are visible, a little more soil can be 
sprinkled over them. Darkness promotes 
germination; therefore, after covering the 
pots with glass, they should be shaded 
with brown paper, which must be removed 
upon the first signs of germination. Seeds 
that are known to remain a long time in 
the ground before germinating may be 
placed by themselves in a position naturally 
shaded if possible, removing them to a 
shelf near to the roof-glass as soon as 
germination takes place. All seedlings 
should be pricked off as soon as large 
enough to handle. 


Mignonette.— A sowing may now Ik; 
made in pots well drained and filled firmly 
with a compost of good fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, crushed mortar rubble, and silver 
sand. When the seedlings appear, very 
careful watering will be needed, and they 
must not be subjected to much fire-heat. 

The rock garden.— Many of the stronger¬ 
growing plants need to be curtailed 
periodically or they may smother choicer 
subjects. In the case of dwarf-growing 
plants pieces should be pulled away, but 
with taller subjects the knife must be 
nsetl. By cutting more of the underlying 
than the overlying shoots it is possible 
to reduce the plants without making them 
appear unsightly for weeks afterwards. 
After this work is done it will be found 
that some of the roots are excised; these 
and the whole surface should be top- 
dressed with suitable compost. Any plants 
that are deteriorating owing to unsuitable 
soil should bo carefully lifted and the old 
soil taken out. replacing it with new and 
suitable conqiost before replanting. Cover 
up tender plants to protect them from east 
winds or very keen frost, removing the 
covering after the frost lias gone. 

Roses. — If very severe frosts occur 
tender varieties will need some protection. 
Bracken Fern or blanches of evergreens 
securely adjusted will be sufficient to pro¬ 
tect Ramblers on walls or trellises. 

Asparagus may now be forced with the 
greatest of ease if the roots are lifted and 
placed in a heated structure or on sweet, 
mild hotbeds. Mild hotbeds are un¬ 
doubtedly the best means of forcing this 
vegetable, the quality of the Asparagus 
being far superior than when subjected to 
a greater degree of heat and grown in 
houses a long way from the glass. The 
same frame may be used for two or three 
batches, for as the season advances less 
heat will be required. 

Cauliflowers are generally appreciated 
during the spring, and every effort should 
l>e made to have them as early as possible. 
Autumn-sown plants of suitable varieties, 
such as Snowball and Magnum IVmum, 
should be lifted (with plenty of soil at¬ 
tached ro the roots) from the cold frames 
in which they have been growing since 
autumn. They should be placed in S-inch 
pots filled with a compost of g»xHl loam, 
leaf-mould, and manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed, adding a 6-inch pot full of 
Lone-meal to each barrow-load of the com¬ 
post. Pot moderately firm and place the 
plants in a cool pit near to the glass. They 
should be given an abundance of fresh air 
whenever possible. 

Onions,— If extra large Onions are de¬ 
sired no time should bo lost in making a 
sowing in boxes ns advised in previous 
notes. As soon as the plants are large 
enough they should be pricked off into 
other boxes or small pots and placed near 
the glass in a pit where a temperature of 
Tm degs. can be maintained. When the 
plants begin to grow, a little air may be 
admitted both by day and night. After a 
few' weeks they may be removed to a cold 
frame, keeping the frame closed for a day 
or two, afterwards admitting air in in¬ 
creasing quantities until April, when the 
plants may be put out in the ground previ¬ 
ously trenched and manured for the pur- 
I> 06 e. 

The seed order.— If not already done, 
this should lx* prepared and dispatched as 
soon as possible. The preparation of the 
list needs careful consideration in order 
that suitable selections may be made. 
These should consist in the main of 
standard varieties that are known to 
succeed well in the locality, but it will be 
well to also include a few of the most 
promising of untried novelties for compari¬ 
son with standard sorts. F. W. Gali.op. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Labelling fruit-trees. — Much more 
interest attaches to a collection of fruit- 
trees, especially those upon walls, when 
they are correctly and legibly labelled. 
By the practised grower the different 
varieties are easily named when in fruit, 
but to visitors and others generally, whose 
experience may not be so wide, there is 
an added pleasure in identifying the vari¬ 
ous fruits in their season. During a num¬ 
ber of years experiments have been made 
in these gardens with labels of different 
kinds—wood, zinc, and metal—but hitherto 
these have not given entire satisfaction. 
It has now been decided to use metal labels 
of a large size, with the letters in bold 
relief, such labels as are usually put to 
specimen trees and shrubs, in fact; and 
during the week these have come to hand 
and will shortly be put in position. These, 
it Is hoped, will be satisfactory. 

Pruning w&ll-trees. — During the week 
considerable progress has been made with 
pruning and training upon the walls. 
These are higher than the average, and, as 
they are rather extensive, the work is 
somewhat prolonged. Frosty weather is 
preferred for this, and advantage was 
taken of a short spell of comparatively 
hard weather to push on the w T ork as 
quickly as possible. When three workmen 
can be put on, one to prune and the others 
to follow, one on the ground-level and 
another on a ladder, such co-operation 
accelerates the work. The old practice of 
using cloth shreds has been for a long 
time abandoned, the thicker branches and 
main shoots being secured to the nails by 
oiled twine, and the thinner shoots by raffia. 
This is found to answer quite ns well as 
the older method. It is equally expedi¬ 
tious, If not more so, and the absence of 
the shreds has resulted in a noticeable de¬ 
crease of certain kinds of insect pests 
which found shelter in the shreds: During 
tying, a sharp look-out is kept for over- 
tight ligatures or those which seem likely 
to chafe the bark, in the case of ties made 
with twine. Of course, in the case of 
those made with raffia the ties have to be 
renewed from j-enr to year. Where sum¬ 
mer pruning has been well done the use of 
the knife is reduced to a minimum, but 
even so there is always a little cutting to 
be done. In the case of Plum-trees, which 
have been chiefly attended to, a proportion 
of young wood is laid in where space 
allows. Close pruning in the case of Plums 
should be avoided, and even although spurs 
may attain to a length which is not de¬ 
sirable from an ornamental point of view, 
yet, so long as they fruit freely, I do not 
think this a serious drawback. After all, 
the principal cud of a fruit-tree is to pro¬ 
duce fruit, and if that end is attained a 
little irregularity as regards training or 
appearance is permissible. Among older 
trees which have occupied their full space 
the work is quickly done, but in the case 
of a collection of younger trees which re¬ 
quire more attention progress is not, 
naturally, so rapid. Opinions differ re¬ 
garding the advisability of mulching at 
this time, but. personally, I favour it, and 
after the alleys have been forked up, this 
mulch will be given. Benefit to the trees 
is increased if, at intervals of a few years, 
the top or surface soil is removed carefully 
and replaced either with loam or with 
fresh soil from another part of the gar¬ 
den. Plums require lime in some form, 
and a quantity of screened rubble is in 
readiness, this being incorporated with the 
soil at the breaking up of the alleys. In 
the case of the Plum-trees treated during 
the week the outlook in respect of fruit- 
buds is distinctly encouraging. 


8tove.-- Watering yet requires judgment, 
and no moisture should be given until the 
state of the soil is ascertained by tapping 
the pot with the knuckles. Watering is 
not the Imp-hazard operation which many 
appear to think. At the present time the 
stems of old plants of Dracaenas, if cut up 
into eyes, will readily form shoots and 
roots if given a brisk bottom-heat. Such 
things as Crotons and Ficus elastica may 
also be propagated, but if there is any 
doubt as to the sufficiency of heat in the 
propagating pit it is as well to delay for 
a few weeks. Plants which *have been 
resting in a dry state can now be pruned. 
In a short time the roots will be moistened, 
and when growth is on the move repotting 
will be done. Ivor mine Begonias still con¬ 
tinue to be bright, and as soon as they 
cease to be effective their places will be 
taken by brightly-coloured foliage. In a 
short time all the room which can be 
spared on shelves will be required for 
seeds, and to this end any plants which 
can be spared, or which are of no intrinsic 
value, should be discarded. In any case, 
plants of soft : wooded things ought not to 
be kept too long, for young pieces are 
always much more satisfactory, and pro¬ 
duce finer flowers. Temperature at pre¬ 
sent in the neighbourhood of 65 degs. 

Strawberries in pots.— If it is desired to 
have Strawberries about Easter the plants 
should now be moved to a house in which 
they can, at present, receive a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. A shelf in a vinery 
or Peach-house is a very suitable place. 
Well-ripened and matured plants are in¬ 
dispensable, and single crowns are best. 
Should there be any double-crowned plants 
the weaker crown must be removed early 
in the season. 

Chrysanthemums. — These have lasted 
over a long season, but they are now 
practically over. The plants have been 
singularly free from pests and disease. At 
one stage of their growth some little 
damage was done by earwigs, which were 
more than usually troublesome; and in a 
few cases mildew gave rise to some 
anxiety. Preventive measures were taken 
in good time, and with success. Rust has 
been entirely absent. Cutting-taking has 
now' been completed, and the cuttings 
earliest inserted will soon be ready for a 
shift. The stools of the old plants are 
never dispensed with until the success of 
the young plants is quite assured. These 
stools, packed closely together in an un- 
heatcd house, call for no attention beyond 
watering at intervals. 

Hardy plant borders. —Forking over has 
begun among the hardy plant borders and 
will be continued as opportunities occur 
until the annual breaking-up is completed. 
In some of the borders much care has to 
be taken in order to prevent damage to 
spring-flowering bulbs which are present 
in considerable numbers. Their positions 
are, kow’ever, in the majority of cases, 
indicated by labels, and this prevents acci¬ 
dents to some extent. Herbaceous plants 
being, generally speaking, rather ex¬ 
hausting, a little encouragement is 
necessary if they are to continue in robust 
health. Manure is, unfortunately, none 
too plentiful nowadays, but spent material 
from hotbeds and well-decayed leaves are 
of some use, and are given freely. Top- 
dressings of sifted material from the rot- 
lieap are also used to advantage, the value 
of this being rather marked in some cases 
during the exceptionally dry weather of 
1914. The fork, as has been indicated, is 
much more used than the spade among 
hardy flower borders, but where conditions 
permit, as, for example, among tall and 
somew'hat widely-separated plants in back 


lines, the latter implement is employed - 
always, however, with care. 

Digging, of which there still remains 
some quantity, was rather delayed by the 
unsuitable w'eather in the early part of the 
w’eek. At the same time, it w'as possible 
to trench rather deeply a number of flower¬ 
beds and to raise their height to some ex¬ 
tent. Surrounded by trees, the soil of 
these beds forms an attraction to roots, 
and from year to year it becomes necessary 
to clear these intruders out by cutting 
them back closely to the edges of the beds. 
A good allowance of manure was worked 
in rather deeply as the work went on, and, 
in addition, to beds which are intended 
for Begonias a proportion of unsifted leaf- 
soil was added. In such beds Begonias 
wore very successful, in spite of the 
drought, last year. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Cattle straying into garden ( Roadside? ). 
—You say that you did not see either of 
the two bullocks enter, but that when you 
came on the scene the youth in charge of 
them was trying to get them out. You 
also say they have done at least a 
sovereign’s worth of damage to your gar¬ 
den, without reckoning the cost of labour 
it will require to put things right; in other 
words, if we assume that it will take 
another sovereign’s w'orth of labour to put 
matters right you will have sustained £2 
worth of damage in all ns a result of the 
incursion of the bullocks. But can you 
maintain a claim? It is very doubtful if 
you can. In the first place, it must be 
assumed that your gate was open—or, at 
least, not locked or latched. Next, the 
bullocks had a perfect right to pass along 
the high road. Thirdly, as long as they 

The National Pood Supply 

pOODSTUFFS are getting dearer. The 
* War may last long. The supplies of 
Horticultural produce which have hitherto 
reached this country from the Continent are 
much curtailed. In these circumstances the 
increased production of all kinds of foodstuffs 
at home has become an important necessity. 
All available land suitable for Garden Crops 
should be utilised, not only to supply indi¬ 
vidual wants, but to provide against national 
emergency. ‘ ‘ Make the most of the Garden ” 
should be the motto for 1915. Win its full 
measure of fruitfulness ! Grow' the best and 
most productive varieties ! Messrs. Webb & 
Sons, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, Stourbridge, 
offer Vegetable Specialities which combine ex¬ 
ceptional cropping and superior cooking quali¬ 
ties. These have won Premier Honours at 
the leading exhibitions, and may be relic l 
upon to give highly satisfactory results. For 
those who do not w ish to make their ow'n selec¬ 
tion and desire to study strict economy, one 
of Webbs’ popular collections of Vegetable 
Seeds will answer admirably. They arc 
arranged to suit gardens of all sizes, and con¬ 
tain a liberal selection of splendid varieties of 
tested merit. The prices of Complete Collec¬ 
tions are 2/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-, 21/-, 
31/6, 42/-, 62/-, 105/-, and 210/- each, and no 
better value in Seeds is obtainable. Special 
Exhibition Collections are also supplied at 
10/6, 21/-, and 42/- each, and contain varieties 
which are grown by the most successful exhi¬ 
bitors in the Kingdom. All Garden Lovers 
should obtain Weobs’ Garden Catalogue for 
1915. It is a beautifully illustrated publica¬ 
tion containing much useful information, and 
particular s of the newest and best Vegetab’es, 
Flowers, Potatoes, also Law'll Seeds, Ferti¬ 
lizers, etc., and a cart! to Edw'ard Webb & 
Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., The Royal Seed 
Establishment, Stourbridge, will bring a 
copy if this paper is mentioned. 

Gardening in War Time. 
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wore being properly driven it follows they 
went in out of curiosity, and that will not 
sustain a claim. No, the only way in 
which you can recover is by proving 
negligence. If the youth was beating them 
and so drove them into the garden in 
desi>erntion, that would enable you to re¬ 
cover, but the burden of proof lies on you. 
llow are you going to prove it? — 

ItAWRISTKR. 

Over-hanging fruit trees.— Quite a num¬ 
ber of questions have reached me as to 
the relative legal position of the owner of 
fruit trees and his neighbour, over whose 
land the boughs of the fruit trees hang. 
The question is as to whether the neigh¬ 
bour has a right to any of the fruit which 
falls on his land or whether he may shake 
it off the over-hanging boughs. In the first 
place the owner of the tree is the man 
into whose land the tree is rooted; he is 
the owner of the tree, and being owner he 
alone is ‘entitled to the fruit that grows 
on the tree. The neighbour, therefore, 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
considered to be entitled to knock off any 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Garden i .no free of charge if corres¬ 
pondent* follow the*e mien: All communications 
should be clearly v'rittni on one Aide of the /taper 
only, and addrexst d to the. Editor o/’Gakdknino, 
Lincoln's Inn Field*, Low ton, If.C. 
Letters on business should be s<ut to the l*rr$- 
LISUKR. The name awl address of the sender 
are required in addition to any desif/nation he 
may desire to be v*»-d in the jtaper . II hen 

more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate, piece of paper, the name awl address 
being adtled to each. As (Iaudknino has to be 
sent to press some days in adntnee of elate, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately fo/lowiwj (heir receipt. M c do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Xot more than four plants should, be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent (hey should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


of the fruit from the tree even if it over¬ 
hangs his land. Suppose, however, some | 
of the fruit falls off and lies on his 
neighbour’s land. Is not the neighbour 
entitled to pick it up and treat it as his 
own? The answer here again is in the 
negative. It is not a wild fruit hut a culti¬ 
vated fruit, and the owner—namely, the 
man who has cultivated it—is not deprived 
of his ownership by reason of the fact that 
it has fallen on his neighbour’s land. On 
the contrary he is entitled to go upon his 
neighbour’s land in order to pick up the 
fruit, provided in doing so he does not 
commit any damage. What he should do, 
therefore, is to ask his neighbour to give 
him permission to come round and gather 
the fruit. If the neighbour refuses to give 
this permission he is entitled to go, with¬ 
out the permission, but he must be careful, 
as I have said, not to commit any damage. 
These observations refer, of course, to all 
kinds of fruit, but they are of particular 
interest to the owners of Walnut-trees, 
several of whom have made inquiries 
about the matter by reason of disputes 
with neighbours ns to the ownership of 
fallen Walnuts.— Barrister. 


During 1915 

“ Mind your own Business.” 

What is your business > Why the Nation’s 
business is your business. You are a partner and 
y<»u must do your share. 

Without entering: into any discussion of the rights or 
wrung.*, we may surely say that there is to be no unstiffen- 
ins <>f t he neck, we hare got to keep a straight lip, and— 
«i-vc got to keep things right at home. 

You have got a garden, part of your share of the 
business is to make that garden yield every ounce of produce 
t hat can be squeezed out of it. Not because you are going 
to make a big profit, though you will certainly save money 
by growing more of your own vegetables and flowers, but 
because by so doing you will make it easier for those leBS 
happily plared. You will do this even though yon consume 
every morsel and give away nothing to the poor who have 
no gardens, though that is a commendable idea. 

You lower the market price by growing your 
own vegetables and flowers. If there were a sufficient number 
of people growing for their own vise, veget ables would be more 
plentiful and could be bought by the garden-less townsfolk 
in ample quantity at a price which they could afford to pay. 

Don’t worry about the greengrocer, he will 
benefit too. With vegetables at a usable price he would 
empty his cart in the first- street or two, and make money, 
instead of losing through unsold stock. 

Rut quite apart from all this, no one but a bilious dys- 
nept ic would look twice at shop or market vegetables when 
home grown were available. 

Be patriotic enough to grow your own 
vegetables this year. If you buy your seeds from 
Rees you will have no difficulty about treatment, everything 
is explained on the packets in a unique, clear way. As to 
the seeds, they are equal to anything in the land, and they 
are guaranteed British, Colonial, Freqgh, or American. 

Everything in Id. and larger packets. Catalogue, 
with 12 pages colour illustrations, gratis and post 
free. Write for it NOW. 

14 Lest you forget.” 


176b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL 


Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents sinyle speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Winter Cherry (Physalis) (R.).-It is 
as an autumn plant that the Physalis is valu¬ 
able, when the abundance of the richly- 
coloured calyces renders it one of the most 
striking plants in the garden. The older 
species is P. Alkekengi, which has been sur¬ 
passed by P. Franehetti and P. Bunyardi, 
which are far superior in every way. With 
good treatment and early planting some good 
effects may be secured. The Physalises are- 
perennials, and that, too, of a somewhat per¬ 
sistent character. The roots are inclined to 
travel, and sometimes a gap is left where no 
such gap was intended. By transplanting 
every year this may be avoided. It can easily 
be increased by division or from seed sown in 
heat in the spring, hardening off the plants 
previous to planting out. 

Eucharis amazonica in bad health (S .).— 
The leaves are sure to be sickly and small if 
the plants are not in a hothouse. The 
Amazon Lily is quite a hothouse plant, and 
one of easy culture; but the bulbs ought 
not to be disturbed much. The plants suc¬ 
ceed best when grown in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. The best soil for them 
consists of good fibrous yellow” loam, about 
three parts to one of leaf-mould, and one 
part of decayed stable-manure, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. When the bulbs have been 
divided and newly potted they will start better 
in bottom-heat; and care must be taken not 
to overwater them. When well rooted and in 
free growth, copious supplies of water and a 
tropical atmosphere are what they delight in. 

Ferns, raising (F. L .).—Raising Ferns is a 
simple matter, if the spores are good. To in¬ 
sure this the plants must be grown during the 
summer in a well ventilated house, gathering 
the fronds when the spores are getting ripe, 
and laying them between sheets of paper in 
a dry, airy room. When sowing, get some 
6-inch pots, which should be well drained and 
filled to within an inch of the top with yellow 
loam which has lain in a heap from six to 
twelve months. Make it firm and level, and 
then water with a rosed-pot. On the damp 
surface sow the spores, cover with squares of 
glass, and stand on a shelf near the glass in 
a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
All watering must be done from below, and 
is beat, carried out by standing the pots in 
pans, into which water is put from time to 
time, as may be necessary. 

The Throat-wort (Trachelium caeruleimO 
(E .).—This is easily propagated in the spring 
from cuttings taken from the base close to the 
soil, some of these possiblv having roots of 
their own. Such plants will flower the same 
season in 6-inch pots, being afterwards kept 
to grow on the following spring, so as to pro¬ 
vide. if need be, a set of larger plants. Seed”- 
lings can also be easily raised, but when this 
plan is adopted the seed should be saved and 
sown as soon as it is ripe from plants that 
have flowered early in August. The seedlings 
can then he kept in a box or pan in a cool 
greenhouse during the winter. It is not neces* 
sarv to devote house room to it from the end 
of March until the flowering season comes 
round. This plant will do good service at a 
season when any novelty is a pleasing change. 
The best trusses of violet-blue flowers are 
produced on the terminals, but the lateral 
shoots on strong plants are also very effec¬ 
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tive. The beet soil is loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand, potting being done very 
firmly. 

Stanhopea eburnea (J. M. TJ—This has 
ivory-white flowers with some purple spots on 
the lip. and the spikes are produced during 
the summer months. Stanhopeas are quaint 
and interesting plants, and, as a rule, very 
free-flowering, which compensates for the 
short time that each individual bloom re¬ 
mains in full beauty. All the speciee resemble 
each other in pushing their flow'er^scapes in a 
downward direction from the base of the 

R semlo-bulbs. and for this reason baskets must 
e used as receptacles. No drainage is needed 
beyond a few dried peat sticks or some 
rough peat, and as each plant should be 
suspended about 2 feet from the roof, a wire 
handle must be placed on each basket. 
Fresh compost, made up of Osmunda-fibre, 
good quality peat, and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts should be given when 
the plants begin to grow. Fairly firm potting 
is desirable, and for a few weeks after being 
potted very little water is needed. Once the 
plants commence to root freely and growth 
Is evident the supply can be increased gradu¬ 
ally until growth is complete, when the supply 
is lessened. An average temperature of 
60 degs. Fahr. is recommended, and a light 
spraying overhead twice or thrice each day 
whenever the weather is dry and hot will keep 
the plants clean and promote luxuriant 
growth. The atmosphere should be kept 
moist, and the plants shaded during the spring 
and summer months. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Box edging CM.).—It too often happens in 
gardens that the Box edging is neglected and 
not kept hard clipped, then it becomes tall 
and ragged, and is very hard to renovate. 
Box, when planted, should stand about 3 inchee 
above the gravel, being first, neatly cut with 
a knife before it is planted, then each summer 
the edging should be hard clipped back to its 
original height or thereabouts, of course 
allowing it to become a little broader every 
vear. Box edging so treated will remain good 
for twenty vears. Your better plan will be 
to first draw back from the edging all the top 
gravel some 12 inches wide, then lift the Box 
and lay it in thickly by the roots. Then fork 
up the ground where it grew, adding some 
fresh soil and a little manure, as the soil 
will be verv poor. Then stretch a line, chop 
down a straight furrow 4 inches deep, have 
the Box hard trimmed, tops and roots, to 
about 7 inches, then plant it thinly and 
pvenlv. eo that it will form a perfect edge. 
Put back the soil against it, tread it hard. 


FRUIT. 

American blight on Apple-trees (J. C. 

tonyson). —What you refer to a* a white 
luffv substance” is, we take it, American 
dight one of the worst pests that can attack 
he Apple-tree. Now that the leaves have 
alien remove all loose bark on stems ana 
(ranches, and apply a mixture known and 
old as Woburn wash, taking the greatest 
are to work it into every part where the 
nsects have bred and have caused wounds 
uul protuberances to appear and form on 
be bark. The soil, too, beneath the trees 
hould be removed down to the roots, and 
hen spray the trees thoroughly. This wash 
ontains caustic soda in addition to paraffin 
mulsion, and it can be purchased ready for 
lilution from any dealer in horticultural m- 
ecticides. etc. Next season be on the alert* 
md should stray insects appear, which is not 
mlikely, destroy them by brushing them 
dther with methylated spirit or undiluted 
>araffln. It is only by the exercise of per- 
cverance and the application of the remedies 
nentioned that you can hope to clean the 
rees. A friend of ours has found neat s foot 
,i1 a good remedy. This being thick should1 be 
vanned and applied with a brush, and will 
mother the i nsects. ____ 

SAXES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Name of plant.— K. 
able to name from 
specimen. __ 


Bu rrotces .—Sorry un¬ 
drawing. Kindly send 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED! 


Messrs. Watkins and Simpson. Tavist ock- 
’eet. Covent Garden. W.C.— Wholesale (atit* 
nic of Flower and Vcoetuhle Seeds. 191*. 

Ym. E. Sands, Hillsborough, Co. Down.— 
ish Grown Seed Potatoes. 

Alfred Dawkins, 408. Kings-road, Chelsea. 
iY.— Hool; of Seeds for 191; 5. 

Robert Veitch and Son. Exeter.— Catalogue 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 
liiTTLE AND Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Ga rden 
cds for 1915. 


To Secretaries Horticultural Societies. 

Schedule Covers, printed 3 colours on thick 
art paper, can be had gratis, with necessary 

K inling done free. Closing date for orders 
:b. 10th. For particulars apply :— 

175b, Mill St f 
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Original from 
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v/akeley c 

CELEBRATED . 

HOP MANURE 


PATENTED. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


yy SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heating Apparatus 


4, ‘ALL-NIGHT” 

i! il'i i * 


HEATfNC 
A P P A R AT US as fixed 


ES & at twooDE^ 

Stourbridge 


'HFFi, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

1c the form of a leaf mould, dean to handle, sweet 
sme'Mng (use 11b. to square yard). 

K Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, also valuaMe i ultur.il instructions 
for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on re¬ 
ceipt of post card. Genuinernlvln our mark'd bags. 
Sold in bags. albs.. 8/3 ; 56 lbs. 3 / 0 ; cwt.. 6/- ; 
Scwt.. 18 9 ; lOcwt., 55 /- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by Carrier. London. 

Of N urserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 

WAKJELEY BROS. <& CO., Ltd., 

7<s BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Vakeley’s Ground Garden Lime, a/- 
buabel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 176 carr. forward. 


Wt* design and construct Glasshouses especially adapted to 
the cultivation of CARNATION8 and MALM A ISONS. 
_ Send for Catalogue No. ilf, post free. 


VEITCH & SON 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds. —Many Novel¬ 
ties and Introductions of this year. 

Fruit Trees.—All the leading and newer kinds 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, &c., &c. 

Hardy Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
Rare and Beautiful Ornamental Shrubs.— 

A Speciality. 

Rhododendrons, Sikkim, Hybrids and Qreen- 
houee. 

Alpines aAd Herbaceous Plants, Roses, &c. 

Catalogues of the above, separate AlI Post Free. 

veitch de son, Exeter. 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “ How shall / heat my Greenhouse?” 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


begs to advise her friends and customers that 
she is not sending out a Sweet Pea Catalogue 
this year, nor supplying the public with these 
seeds, as she has sold all her stocks to Messrs. 
Ryder & Son, Ltd., Seed Specialists, Holywell 
Hill, St Albans, and made arrangements with 
them to send out all her specialities in the 
future. She thanks her many customers and 
friends for the cordial support they have given 
her in the post, and would he grateful if 
they would extend the same to Messrs. Ryder 
and also make the new arrangement known. 


Aucuba Japor.ica, 1J-2 ft., 28a. per 100; Aucuba Japonica, 
2-21 ft-. 50s. per 100, Cupressus Argentea. 4-5 ft., 60 b. per 
100; Cupreasua Glauca Robusta, 3$ 4 ft., 60s per 100; Fuch¬ 
sia Sanguinea, 2-24 ft., 16a. 100 Butcher's Broom, 9-12 in., 
15a per 100 j Oorse, double, 1-1| ft., 16s. per 100; Cupressus 
Krecta Viridis, 1-1J ft., 12a. per 100; Cupreasua Erecta 
Viridis, 2-24 ft . 22s. per 100; Vinca Major, strong, 10s. per 
100. Rhododendron, Hybrid Seedlings, 1J-2 ft., 135s. per 
1,000; Rhododendron, Hybrid Seedlings, 2-2| ft., 160a. per 
1.000; Rhododendron Ponticum, 1-1 j ft,, 85a. per 1,000; 
Rhododendron Ponticum, l$-2 ft., 100a. iter 1,000; Rhodo¬ 
dendron Ponticum, 2-2J ft., 130s. per 1,000. Bambusa 
Aruiulinaria Ancepa, 4-5 ft,, strong, 18e. per dozen. Pampas 
Grass. 25s. per 100. Tritoma Uvaria Granditlora, 10a. per 
100. Yucca Filamentosia, 15-18 in., 20a. per 100. Saxifrage 
Cotyledon Pyramdalis, 14s. per 100. Hardy Heaths, 20 
varieties (our selection), £5 per 1,000, including the best 
white and crimson aorta. Other nursery stock. 

Catalogue Free. 

HENRY DERBYSHIRE & SONS, 

Darlcy Hillside Nurseries, nr. Matlock. 


For use where there is Outhouse 
or Shed. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Supplied with various arrangement* of Pipes for different 
size Greenhouses. 

Write for Illustrated List of any of the above. Series L. 


SEEDS & PLANTS. 

My up-to-date List describing 33 named varie¬ 
ties, with cultural hints and eight illustrations 
in natural colours, free to all on application. 
Best value for money. 

J. HARVEY F.R.H.8., The French Garden, 


Special Prioes for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 aq. ft. 200 aq. ft 

8 x 6in.23 - 416 

9 x 7 in. 24 - .. 43- 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 25 6 48 - 

12, 13, 14, 15 x 8 in. 26 6 .. 49 6 

11, 12, 13,14 x 9 in. 27 6 .. 51- 

12. 13. 14 x 10 in.. 29/- 53- 

13x11 in.316 .. 57 6 

16,18, 20x10 in.1 

16. 18, 20x11 in.-34'- 63 6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. I 

16, 17, 18, 20 x 13 in. .. .. I oo a 

16, 18,20, 22. 24 x 14in. f 3ft * »» 0 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in. . I aa 

18. 20, 22. 24 x16 in. J 37 " •• 09 m 

20. 22, 24 x 18 in. 39/- 72- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 owt., 8 - ; icwt.,43', lowt. 
2/6; 141ns l 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 - per atone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. 1J x 2in. Itx24in. Ijx2in. It x21 in. I}x24in. 

53 6/- 76 8/- 83 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 


COOLINGS’ SOMERSETSHIRE SEEDS 

And Selected Seed Potatoes. 

RELIABLE AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


DflCC TDCCG standards, Bush, 

llUuL I IILlD. and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hint* on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rote Grower, BEAR8TED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


NEW CATALOGUE, which al*o contains a list of choice 
Gladiolus, Liliums, and other roots for spring planting, 
forwarded on receipt of a Po9t Card. 

GEO. COOLING A SONS. BATH. 

Establish'd upwards of Half a Century. 


THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 
l APPARATUS 

FOR GREEN HOU8K3, 
CONSERVATORIES, to. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
* great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order' 
ing elsewhere, send for Reused 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. A W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 


ADd aend your name and address on a postcard for my new 
Seed. Plant, Shrub, and Roso Catalogues. All 

Bent free. My prices are with the times, and so you will say. 
10a. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s., and your Potatoes for nothing. 
Don't ir iss sending. 

a F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 

Seed Grower, 37, HADLEICH, 8UFF0LK. 


THE potato in farm and garden. 

'I* Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6<1.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. Ac. .ordirect by post from the MANAGER, 
0, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


The latest clay lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Mention “Gardening Illustrated.’ 
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QCACflAIADI C DDCCCAIT 12 Giant Hyacinth Bulbs gratis every 

OcAoDNAIlLt rntotMI. order of 2/- and over. 



5GLENSK0T * hltlWligfatfilp OB I 


suit23'6i^MI 


%32SSaaiSSES!j®> 

ESTB 188.5 


mm 


THE SILVER MEDAL I 

HOLLOWAY 
BOILER 
SUPPLIED WITH 
VARIOUS 
ARRANGEMFNTS 
OF 3 & 4- in. PIPES! 


LOWEST PRICES 

HOLLOWAY 
|MEANS SUCCESS 
WRITE FOR LIST 


l 


ENGLISH ROSES (HOME GROWN). 

OVER 100.000 TO DISPOSE OP THIS SEASON. 
PINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

PAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

VJ AbelCarriere, A. K. Williams, AlfredColomb. Baroness 
Rothschild, Reauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Took. Dupuy Jamoin, 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady. D. of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner. F. K. Druachki. Hugh Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Lamg, Magna 
Charta, Marie Beauman, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Pnnoa 
Camille do Rohan, and hundreds of others. Please name 
your requirements. 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

HYBRID TEAS in such varieties as Anna Olivier, Bessie 
Brown. Bouquet d'Or, Celine Porestier, Enchantress. Francis 
Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, K. A. Victoria, Killornev, 
Lady Ashtown. Lit*erty, Mine. Lambard, Mine. A. 
Charcnay, Maman Cochet. Mrs W. J. Grant, Hermosa, 
Mine. N. Levavasseur. Perle de Jardine, Souv. de Pierrs 
Notting, Lady Rofierts, Homer, G. Nabonnand, Corallina. 
Karl of Warwick, Papa Gontier, Mme. Ravary, La Tosca, 
Rayon d'Or, Gen. McArthur, Pharisaer, Mrs. R. Coxhead. 
Mine. Melanie Soupert.'and all the leading varieties, 5<L 
each; 4s. 9d. doz. __ 


SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARINC TREE8 FROM THE 
FAMOUS ST. JOHN S NURSERIES. 

GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 
"DEURRE Gifford, Bon Chretien (William’s), 

D ClaDD’s F 


1 Lilac, white, large . - 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian . 
1 1/aurel, Caucasian 

1 Laurel, Portugal 
1 Loganberry 
1 London Plane, 5ft. .. 
1 Laburnum 
6 Myrobeilo Plum 
. Mountain Ash 
1 Mock Orange 
1 Marshal Niel.. 

1 Maple Tree 
1 Olearja Haastii 
1 Passion Flower 
1 Pyracantha, scai'et . 
1 Plum Tree 
1 Pear Tree 
12 Quickthorna 
1 Rhododendron 

1 Poplar Tree 

12 Privet ovalifolium .. 

2 Rosemary’, tine 

3 Red Currant -1 

3 Blackcurrants 
1 ltibes, red 
6 Raspberries 
1 Rhododendron, red . 

1 Rhododendron, white 

2 Sweet Briers 
2 Sweet Bays 

2 Snowberry, good 
2 Spinea Trees .. 

1 Spinea, large 
1 Southernwood 
1 Syringa, large.. 

1 Sycamore Tree 
1 Tree of Heaven 
1 Thuja Lobbi, large .. 
1 Tulip Tree 
1 Virginian Creeper 
1 Victoria Plum.. 

I Weigela, tine 
1 Yew. English 


1 Ailanthus glandulosa 

1 Arnpelopsis Hedera . 

2 Arnpelopsis Veitchi . 

1 Arnpelopsis, large 

! Acacia Tree, large 

3 Aucuba japonica 
1 Apple Tree 

1 Arbor Vine 

2 Abies pungens 

1 Azalea, hardy .. • .- 

1 Auouba japonica 

2 Blackberries .. 

1 Bamboo, Silver 

1 Berberis Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow.. 

6 Beech. 

2 Bamboo Trees.. 

1 Cob Nut. 

2 Cupressus 

2 Christmas Trees 

1 Christmas Tree 

2 Clematis, white 

1 Clematis, blue 

2 Chestnut Trees 

1 Chestnut, 8ft... 

2 Clematis, yellow 

1 Cedrus Deodora 

2 Dwarf Shrubs .. 

1 Elder, golden .. 

1 Escallonia 

1 Filbert Tree .. 

1 Flowering Currant . 

2 Golden F*rivet.. 

2 Gooseberries .. 

1 Guelder Rose .. 

1 Oloire de Dijon 
1 Green Holly 

4 Honeysuckle, large 

1 Honeysuckle, scarlet 

2 H.P. Roses .. 

1 Hardy Heath .. 

1 Ivy, Irish, large 
6 Larch Trees 

I Lilac, red 


D Clapp's Favourite, Conference, Duchess Pitmaaton, 
Doyenne du Comice. Doyenne d'Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie l/juise, Princess, 
and many other sorts. All grand Standards, Is. 3d. each. 
Extra large, Is. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. Bush 
Pears, 9d. each. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARD APPLES. Is. 3d. 

EACH. BUSH, itkl EACH. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have hun¬ 
dreds of others: Blenheim Orange. Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent. Alfriston. Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Rramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Charles Ross, Allingtop Pip¬ 
pin, King Pippin, Lord Suflleld, Quarrt-nden, Eckliuville 
Seedling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Irish Peach, 
Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder. 

STANDARD CHERRIES, la. 3d EACH. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. Is. 9d. EACH. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, 
Is. 9d. eueh, in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES la. A DOZEN. 


CLIMBING ROSES, 5d. EACH. 

Four to five feet high. 

Gloire de Dijon, W A Richardson, I>orothy P 
Oloire, Lady Gay, Lyon Rambler, Blue Rami 
Rambler, Excelsior, Tauscndschon, Hiawatha, P 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Sweetheart, Lady G 
others. 12 for 4s. 6d. __ 


8MITH & CO.’S SUPERLATIVE COLLECTION 
OF FRUIT TREES, 3/3. 

1 Bush Plum, 2 Bush Pears, 6 Black Currants, 4 Red 
Currants. 1 loganberry, 12 Raspberries, 2 Standard Apples, 
2 Bush Apples, 1 Standard Plum, 12 Strawberries. The 
44 trees, 3s. 3d. 

STANDARD PLUMS, la. 6<1. 

BUSH PLUMS, Is. _ 


STANDARD WEEPING R08E8, 2/6 EACH. 

Good heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins. Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha. White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rumbler. 

h'v ery *gf mxI 1 E NO LIS H BRIER STANDARD ROSES, all 

- - - - 1*. Cd. each. 


the popular varieties, 


CORDON APPLES, 9d. each. 

Three-year-old fruiting trees. Coxa Orange, Worcester 
Pearmain, Peasgood s Nonsuch, Blenheim Orange, Warner's 
King, Newtown Wonder, Allington Pippin, Northern Green¬ 
ing, Quarrenden, Ecklinville, Lord Grosvenor, and many 
others, 9d. each. 


LARCE TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS. 


i n nnn extra large blood-red 

J.U)UUU WALLFLOWERS, bushy, 10 inches high, 

transplanted last June. 50 big plants, I 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond. 9 ft. 

1 Double red May Tree, 9 ft. 

1 Double pink May Tree, Oft. 

1 Laburnum, 9 ft. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 ft. 

1 Red-twigged Lime 10ft. 

1 Large English Yew 
1 Copper Beech, large 
1 Large Thuja Lobbi 


100,000 BLACK CURRANT8. 

Splendid 3-year-old fruiting trees, guaranteed free from 
ig bud, 12 for 2s. 

12 RED CURRANTS, 2s. 


Is 6d. each. 
Is. 6d. each. 
Is. 6a. each. 
Is. Od. each. 
Is. Qd. each. 
Is Od. each. 
Is 6d each, 
2s. Od. each. 
Is. Od. each. 


CIVEN AWAY FREE. 

CA NARCISSUS GRATIS to all purchasers 

O U of our 15J Grand Wallflower Collection, 90 Double, 
20 Blood Red, 20Golden King, 20 Vulcan, 20 Primrose Dame, 
*20 Ruby Gem, 30 Covent Garden. These plants are extra 
large bushy stuff, not mere seedlings Named separately and 
free on rail, 1s. 6d. 


100 FLOWERING BULBS, 

4 WHITE, 4 Blue, 4 Red Hyacinths, 50 

Crocus, 50 Tulips, 12 Daffodils, 20 Snowdrops, 50 mixed 
Daffodils, 150 Bulbs, free on rail Is 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., St. John's Nurseries, WORCESTER 


XnJlVUjllTWEED 

TROUSERS, 


1U |Wtih3 Pofkefi.wril madf.RrrhO 
J filling and nolrd for Ihcir hard 
wearing qualifies. Wear like Leather 


Carden Barrow, 
17/6 


HOLLOWAY ROAD, N 


Unglazed Lights. 

lft. x 8ft., 3 - Dog Kennels, 9 0 Cucumber Frames, Portable Huts, 

6ft. x 4ft., 3 6 from 16 - 37,6 

S&k OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. P0UlTRY A^IANCES OF EVERY DESC RIPTION. 


LATEST 


Plant Propagator, 
22 6 

RUSTIC WORK 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fitting a Free. 


Ltd. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBR1 DCE. 


" Lincoln " Poultry Pen, 

5ft.xait.6in. Cash Price, tf/- 


Complete 
Incubator, 26/- 


• Rustic Houses, 
from 37/6 


Carden 8eat, 16/- 


Estimaies for every description of Horticultural, Wood and Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, eta, post free. 


Please mention "Gardening Illustrated.* 
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BKOI8TKRKD AT THR 
GENERAL POST OPFICK 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


OirricE: 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1915. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
m *tter should be addressed. _ 

BARRS SEED GUIDE now ready, free.— 

, Vegetable and Flower Seeds of finest Selected Strains 
aid Tested Growth at moderato prices.—BAHJt k SONS, 
King Street. Covent Garden, Ixnidon. _ 

120 000 free copies dobbies 

Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
191 d, 208 pages, over 300 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOKBIE k CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H.M. The King, Edinburgh. _ 

TjOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxn Stock. A 

77 :native of Siberia, and superior to all others.-DOBBIE 
*00.. Royal F l orists, Edinbu rgh_ 

THE HON. Mbs. R. C. GROSVENOR' 

J’™ c .tical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Intemat. Exhib., 
1311 Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 

WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

" * ing particulars of the newyellow Drabble, Wm. Rigby, 
*c.. and the new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells’ Book, "The 
Culture of the Chrysanthemum,” post free, Is. 6d.— 
W WELLS A CO., Merstham, Surrey. _ 

"DRIER ROSES FOR HEDGES, PILLARS, 

■*1 AND Wild) BORDERS produce the most beautiful 
effects. One dozen distinct varieties for 9s., carriage free, 
including one Copper Austrian, the Persian Yellow, and the 
finest and most distinct of Lord Penzance's Hybrid Sweet 
Bnem. Rose List poet free.-GEO. COOLING k SONS, 
T he Nurseries. Bat h._ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
R- WALLACE * CO., Colche ster._ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or wator- 

, side. Suggestions and Lists free— R. WALLACE k 
C O., Colchester. _ 

■ROSES IN POTS FOR INDOOR CULTI- 

^ VATION.—Geo. Cooling k Sons offer well-established 
plants in 5 and 8-in. pots of all most suitable varieties, 15s., 
13a, and 24s. per doz. Also extra strong climbers with 
long sbfKiu for immediate effect; ManSchal Niel, Niphetos, 
W. A Richardson, and many others, 2a. 6d. to 3a. 6<1. each, 
list of Roses for spring planting post free.—GEO. COOLING 
k SONS, The Nurseries , Jlath.___ 

TOMATO PLANTS and Prices as usual.— 

Write for Illus. List with cultural hints, free. Leading 
vsrs.. now ready : 6s. 100; 3s. 6d. 50; 2s. 25; Is 6d.l2, carr. pd. 
J. P. BAILEY, Harnian Vineries, Bainsieres, Guernsey, 0.1. 

rjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of orer 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued.—J. W. COLE k SON. The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


e Nurseries, Peterborough. 


WORLD’S BEST SEED POTATOES arc 

1 * Irish grown. Write for catalogue of superb varieties, 
post free.—WM. E. SANDS, F.R.H. 8 . (Dept. J), Potato 
Specialist, Hillsborough, Co. Down, Ireland. _ 

WICHURAIANA OR WEEPING ROSES. 

" —A distinct race of garden decorative Roses; most 
valuable for covering old walls, rustic work, or creeping over 
banks of earth or tree stumps. One dozen distinct varieties, 
strong plants, with extra strong shoots, for 9s., carriage 
free. Rose List post free. — GEO. COOLING k SONS, 
The Nurseries, Bath . _ L _ 

"RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

ment of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats. Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, kc. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
xod PAUL. LTD., Norwich. _ 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Ros 3 Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch. — W. WALTERS 
* CO., Morland-road. Croydon, Surrey. Cata log ues free. 

pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

■*-* Greenhouses, eta—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
ISC, 1881, 1835.—J. ATT'WOOD, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAY’S LOVELY PEONIES, Beautiful 

Delphiniums, Celebrated Gladioli, and other Noted 
Hardy Plants.—There is now a great opportunity for con¬ 
noisseurs to obtain Kelway's best quality at moderate prices 
during the War. When writing, please ask for Kelway's 
Special War Prices. Now is the time to plant Kelway's 
lovely Pieonies and Delphiniums. A standard of perfection 
and beauty never before attained. The delicate tints, 
striking colours, and form of the Pieonies, tho bold, out¬ 
standing pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of nature. War 
prices: Choice named Pieonies, Collection A, 15s. dozen; 
choice named Pieonies, Collection B, 21s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection C, 24s. dozen. Kelway 
Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application.—KELWAY k SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. __ 

WEBBS’ SPECIAL NOVELTIES for 1915. 

* " Webbs’ new Dwarf Peerless Pea. First early, large 
pods, height 2 ft., 2s. per pint; 3s. 6 d. per quart. Webbs' 
New Exquisite Melon. Oval, white fleshed, excellent 
flavour, Is. 6 d. and 2s. 6 d. per packet. Webbs' New Mighty 
Atom Potato. Oval kidney, main crop, immense cropper, 
disease proof, of superb cooking quality, 4s. per peck; 14s. 
per bushel. For illustrations and particulars see Webbs' 
Catalogue, post free, _ 

WEBB & SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., 

" " The King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. _ 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KING S ACRE NUR 8 ERIES, LTD., Hereford. _ 

E CKFORD’S GIANT SWEET PEAS.— 

Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only be obtained direct from Wem. No agents 
are employed.-HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H. 8 ., The Sweet 
Pea House. Dept. 64, Wem, Shropshire. _ 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

-LI —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton's 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Bedfo rd._ 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations—1915 

■L Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

pLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropteolum 

•L speciosum. 12 strong roots. Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HAR DY, D own shire Park , Carriekf er gus, 

QCfl nnn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

ZliJUjUUU nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue,—JONES, Churchfleld Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

•L plants, 3s. 6 d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES, F.R.H.3., Scofton, Worksop, _ 

BOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

-*-v training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2| in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 2Jil.; 3i in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. _ 

pSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES.—Wall 

-Ll Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153A.-BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Manufao- 
turera, Norwich. _ 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C. -N. 

U Fibre, 2a. 6 d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6 d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Hatha, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free. —W, H ERBERT & CO.. Hop Exchange, 8 .E. _ 

•"THE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener's favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.— G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London S.E. 


BUTTON’S STANDARD COLLECTIONS 

^ of Peas, specially chosen to produce under suitable con¬ 
ditions a continuous supply throughout the season. 24 
quarts for succession, our selection, 37s.; 12 quarts for suc¬ 
cession, our selection, 21 s. ; 6 quarts for succession, our 
selection, lls.; 12 pints for succession, our selection, 11 s. 6 d.; 
6 pints for succession, our selection, 6 s. 6 d.; 4 pints for suc¬ 
cession, our selection, 4s. 6 d. Mr. R. Findlay, Gardener to 
K. McDouall, Esq., writes: "Your collection of Peas is 
superb, and my employer thinks most highly of ail the 
v arieties. We had a constant supply the whole B umme r." 

OUTTON & SONS, The King s Seedsmen, 

Readincr. 


L* Reading. __ 

BATHS SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

TJ trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 

BARE SHRUBS. — Rhododendron gemmi- 

■*■7 ferum. A charming dwarf-growing shrub, flowers a 
bright carmine, having none of the blue tinge so common in 
many Rhododendrons. Very highly recommended. Price 
3s. 6 d. each.-GEORGE BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries. Maidstone. ___ 

inn non pyramid apple-trees.— 

TT/V/j \J\J\J Cox's Orange, Allington, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ron’s Red, Lane's Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. 8 pecial quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE & SON9, Cliffe, Roches ter._ 

Ron non MAIDEN CZAR PLUMS, 6 s. 

doz. ; 40s. 100. Gooseberry-trees, Bobs, 
I^ads, Whinliam. May Duke, Keepsake, 5s. doz. ; 20s. 100. 
Illustrated Catalogue freo.-W. HORNE k SONS, Cliffe, 
Rochester, Kent. _ 

BOX’S BRITISH BEGONIAS.—Sow now. 

TJ Seed from latest exhibition kinds, sgle., dble., cristate, 
crisps, sgle. fringed, each per pkt., Is., Is. 6 d., 2s. 6 d. Collec- 
tion, 4 sorts, 5a.—JOHN R. BOX, Begonia Grower, Croydon. 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS, best varie- 

T ties.—Cuttings, Is. 6 d. doz. ; young plants, 3s. 6 d. doz.; 
larger flowering, 8 s. doz., carr. forward.—G. S. EVANS, 

F. R.H.S., Carnation Specialist, Bognor-road, Chichester. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES^38th 

Season. List free.—T. KIME, Mareham-le-Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. _ 

G. ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

V* 5s. free; 6 Dryos octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regalia, 
3s. 6 d.—P. B. O’KELLY. Nurseries, Bally vaug ham . Co. Clare. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date ExhibU 

kJ tion.Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free.—WILLIAMS, 8 idney House, Park R o ad, Leyto n. 

YORK STONE~PAVING for~G^den Paths 

T and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
k BROS. . Quarry Owners. Idle, Bradford. _ 

WM, DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrcnce-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. _ 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

-G- mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6 d.; 10,000, 3s. 81. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON * SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney. N.E. 

ORDER TRELLIS WORK n6w.—W rite 

Lr for our book "Trellis," showing Screens, Arches, 
Bowers, Arbours, Wall Panels, Window Surrounds, and other 
suggestions for artistic treatment of the Home Grounds.— 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof 

ing your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id . 81., and Is each. Wholesale 
-PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea. London, S.W. 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

VT •• Vitrolite," far superior to White I-ead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. " Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CAISSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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SAKKEY'S'C>'P 0 TS 

W She BEST and Cheapest. 

_r«niiir#H and hnvr (.'flVTilfC psid 


5 t«te'qu«ntlty <rf each .lie required and have■"c«Mag« 

quotation (“carrlaire" freqientrv amount, to hall value o 

goods), or write tor Price List, tree. 

5PECIAL POTS ot all de»criptLon*. Bulb Bowl* and Feri 


RICHARD SANKEY * SON, LTP, 
Bui well PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM^ 


'HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased ik~A 
and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,— to 
e rather than to get all that is possible,” combined with efficient lilW 


give rather than to get all that 
service has built the World s < 

Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of If 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Succe 
in the garden. Mailed free, Write for it today,-“Lest you forget. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 

Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Burpee Buildings 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

Plant and Pot Now. 

___L of Japan), Tery scarce, 3, 

; 6. 4a. 6d.; 12, 7s. &£ Henryi, Browni. 8xovitzi- 
la. each. Krameri, Batemani, Pardalinum, 9u- 
Testaceum, chalcedonicum, magnifleum, l*- 6d. ®aon. 

■ • ~ *-Lilr' i, la.; 12, la. 9d.; 60, 6a. 

__ __ 12, la 9d.; 50, 6a Tigrinum 

___ is.: 12, is. 9<f. Longiflonim, white trumpet. 

Is. 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. Lanclfolium rubra. 6, la 9d.; 12, 3a ", 

- J . ; 6, 2». 6d.; album, 3, 2a 6d. ; croceum, 3, 

.; umbellatum, orange, 6, Is. 9d.; 12, 3s. 
Lilies, 3, la 6d. ; 6, 2s. 6d. 6 Arum Lillea 

Scarlet Scarborough Lilies. 3, la to.; 12, 4a ML 

... «« ^ Af J 100, 18. »W. , dKJU. 

ia, pink, 50, la : 250. 4s to.; Colville! 
00, 2s. 6(L ; 8 varieties, to name, 12 each, 
9 cL ; 100, Is. 9d.; 250. 3s. 6d. Double 
.; 500, 4s. 6d. French Anemones. 100, 
— Montbretias, everlasting, 100. 1*1 °00- 
3a 6d. Hyacinths, 25 sorts. Is. 9d. ; 100 5a ; 250, 9a to. 
Tulips. 25 Borto, 250, la 9d.; 1.000, 5s. 9d. Buy now and save 

50 per cent. — -- J - m.,n„u rh.ldsii 

hybrids 25, 9d. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR 0 THER 0 E&MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67&68, Cheapslde, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


Lilium auratum (the Gloi 

2s. to. * ' " ■ *“ ' 

anum, 

Candidum (white’Madonna Lily), 6, li 
Tigrinum splendens, 6, Is. - ' n 1 
flore-pleno, 6, Is. ‘ ,B " n 
6, Is. 6d. ; 12, 2b. 
roseum, 3. Is. 6d. 
la 6d. ; 6, 2a 6d. 

Pink Belladonna 

la 9d. UV.1UU1VU,U »— —-1 —- 

Early Gladiolus The Bride, white, 25, 6d. 
3s. 6d.; delicatisr’— - 1 - 1 - “ ' ORn 

rubra, red, 25, 9d. 

2s. 6d.; mixed, 


8h 3 rt-Jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 


ROSES! 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O'CLOCK, at 

PROTHEROE&MORRIS'S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAP8IDE, E C. 

Commietion* executed. Catalogues/ree. 


A customer 
writes:— 

“ Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience o f 

{ ardening have 
ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
'New Main- 
crop.’" 


100, 2s. 6d.; gandavensis, 25. 9>1.; 100, 2a to.; 

_ _a 25. 9d ; 100. 2s. 6d.; “America, lovely 

(usual price, 12a 100), 25, Is.: 100 2s. to ; 250, 5a . 
n Hulot, beet blue, 25, la; 100, 3s. 6d.; princepe. largest 
1 scarlet, 12, Is.: 100, 5a ; Brenchleycnsis, red. 25, 1*. 
3s. 6d.; Holland!. yeUow, 25. Is.; 100, 3a to , Halley, 
on, 25, Is. 6<L ; 100, 4s. 6d.; Augusts, white, 25. Is. 9d., 
5s. 9d.; Panama, gorgeous pink, 12, la; 100, 4a to., 
it, fire-dame red, 12, Is.; 100, 4s. toj Cxar Peter, car- 
■. 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d.; best mixed. 25, Is. ; 100. 2a to-. 
la 6d.; 500. 8a. 6d. Single Begonias large fluwered iu 
irs, Is. 9d. ; mixed, 12. la 3d.; 25, 2*. 6d ; 50, ”V 
rs. 6d.; 250. 15a ; doubles. 10 colours, 2a 6d. , 12 mixed. 
1. ; 60, 5s. *k.; 100, 9a 6d. ; 10 frilled cnspa. la 9cL 6 
erdy. Is. 6d.; 3 flmbriata, Is. 6d. 10 Gloxinias, la 9d. 
12s. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 

i. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, 8.E. 


OEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

O can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
values, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pages, 80 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Seeds 
of the most reliable quality.—H. N. ELLISON, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 1S90. Under the patronage of his 
Majesty's Board of Public Works. Lily Valleys, 3s. 100. 
WAR CLEARANCE OFFER OF BULBS FREE._ 


SEED - 
6d„ 1 - and 2/6 
paoket. 
PLANTS (In 
Spring), 

13 dozen. 

Carriage paid. 


PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

X-l MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. os being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6a Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s carr paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free —WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

POOLINGS’ “BEAUTY OF BATH” 

U APPLE —The dnest early dessert Apple in cultivation. 
Should be in every garden. It ripens in July and August j 
is very handsome in appearance; beautifully striped and 
spotted crimson upon a yellowish green ground; a certain 
and free cropper, and superiorln davour to any other early 
variety. Fruiting trees for pltrnLng now, bush and pyramids, 
2s. 6<L and 3s, 6d. each ; horizontal and fan-trained for walls 
or espaliers, 3s. 6d. and 5s. ; standards for orchards. 2s. bd. 
and 3s. 6d. each, reduction for quantity. Descriptive List 
of fruit trees for spring planting post free.—GEO. COOLING 


GEO.COOLING & SONS’ 


ROSES&FRUIT TREES 


for Sprlna Planting. 

The best Soil and Climate in the British Isles 
to produce weU-ripened trees and good results. 

Trained fruit trees of all kinds are especially good, 
Descriptive Catalogue, one of the most 
reliable and carefully-compiled that is published, 
forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

CEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurs., BATH, 


A 9QN8, The Nurseries, Bath. 


PRODUCTIVE SEEDS.—Backed with a 20 

± years’ reputation for those two vital essentials— 
PURITY and FERTILITY. Prices also will bear com¬ 
parison: Spring Catalogue of Seeds, and also Gladioli, 
Begonias, Lilies free. - MORRIS'S (21). Bulbhouse, 225, 
B ristol-street, Birmingham. _ 

TlON’T MISS THIS.—New Year’s Presents 

U for all who Bend Is. 6d. for this lot of beautiful hardy 


Seeds THAT Grow 


GUARANTEED. 

ONE quality only - THE BEST! 

Send Post Card to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 
36th year Advertising. 

FREDERICK E. AINGE a ~*i 3 SSSr m * 

Seed Merchant, 7a, West Haddon, RUGBY. 

SOW . . . 


mum max., and 5 Delphiniums, witn a namoier ivuses gran 
—8. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. _ 

n ERANIUMS, well-rooted—Paul Crampe 
VJ is 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby. Raspail. He 
mione, Hieover, &c„ la 9d. per doz.; 10a.100. Maxi me kovi 
i e gky scarlet, yellow, fine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. per do 
THE QUINTON NURSERIES. Quinton, Birmingha m. 

PLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d 

-D 500, 6s.; 1,000, 10s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d Pei 
winkle, 100, Is. 6<1. Double white Primroses, 12. Is. 3d., fre 
L ists free. —“KATE,” Ha rley Park. Lallan. Ireland . 

-HILBERTS AND COB NUTS for Nut Walki 

X Strong fruiting bushes of the best varieties, 6 to 71 
8s dozen; for 50s., 100. packed and carriage paid.-WII 
TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. 

Phrysanthemum 

U date Collection, including b< 
door varieties. Lowest price* 

61. Wvn dham-crc scent, Cardin. 

J ETTUCE PLANTS !- 

Ll Brown Cos. strong, well roc 
200. Is. 3d.: 400. 2s. Post free. 


Catalogue Free. 

TILLEY, 6, London Road, Brighton. 

POPULAR SEED RAISER 

In varioufl Bizes. For Sweet 
y?* •gfeCal-' Peas, &c.. 48divisions, li-in. sq. 


Lighton’s Carelass Gooseberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, writer "Re th 
tons of your ’Carelass’ Berries just received, I mus 
tbev are the best Berries that ever came into our wo 

2-year trees, 4/8 dozen; 30/- 100, free. 


30,000 APPLE TREES, 

Half-standards. Write for 8pedal Offer, 


ELLIS,Rushall. Wa lsall 


-CHARLES MORFETT, 


12 Dble. 


lEGONLAS AND GLOXINIAS. 


Half-standards. ...—--- 

Plants, Fruit Trees, etc- With free trial packet 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giar 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas," free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s 
17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


Robertshridge, Sussex. 


lJ Begonias, gran.l bull>s, grand flowers, like Roses,,3s. 12 
Gloxinias, splendid bulbs, gorgeous flowers, 3s. - New 

double Begonia crisUta (worth Is.) gratis and post free.— 
HEAD GARDENER. 46. Warwick mad. Banbury. _ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

X birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Boyal Gardens, 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s • any length or width supplied. Orders oyer 5^ carnage 
pdd. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 sq. yds. 

for Is.—H. J. GASSON, The Net Works. Rye. _ 

Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.’ 
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DAHLIAS, CANNAS, 

Double A Single BEGONIAS. 

(°™ «*i- J }S ?S? - A E I xceWor Be|onia Strain 

and Bulbs and Plants 
lor Spring Planting. 

£^ I ? g a U a I l ree d r irect from OVER VEEN, 
HOLLAND, or from our General Agents, 

MERTEN 8 & CO., 

_3, Crow Lane, London, E.C. 


SAFE DELIVERY ASSURED. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Dost Selected British-Grown Seed. 

Glorious Oolours. 

Always m Bloom. 
Very Latest Introductions. 

Economise by obtaining my 2'6 
Seed Collection of the 12 

best varieties. 

Plants for delivery in April. 
See Price List, post free on appli¬ 
cation, which describes 33 named 
varieties and has eight natural 
colour plates and cultural hints. 
,,The Antirrhinums I had 
ant * 8t, U ore, a glorious sight. The Bize 
n ^ re of the plants, and. the 
HL h a d in i™ d T , b y a ^eat many people in 

-¥• C . ' P r,th > writes: “The Antir- 

S^ 3 Xh“rtrtwi" ,lon °” The » “ ciM th » 

HARVEY, F.R.H.8., The French Garden, 
__EVESHAM. 



MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY EASTERLY TREES, SHRUBS. 

•H PriTet, green, bushy, 3 ft. large leaf oval.. .. 3s. 6d. 

M Pnvet. green, bushy, 4 ft, ditto .3s 6d. 

» Privet, green, bushy, 5 ft, ditto .4s. Od. 

5 Q luck i hom, thorny, fencing, 2 ft..3s. 6d. 

5 Quickthom, thorny, hedging, 3 ft. bushy .. 2s. 6d. 
# Quickthom, impenetrable, 4 ft., bushy .. .. 2s. 6*1. 

B Laurels, large leaf, evergreen, i| ft. .. Is. 6d. 

• Laurels, evergreen, bushy, 3 ft .2s. 6d. 

B Poplar-trees, for rapid screens, 6 ft.2a. 6d. 

f Poplar-trees, immediate screen, 12 ft .. .. &s. Od 

Gooseberry, 12 Currants, Blacky Red .. .. 3s. Od. 


-cherry, 12 Currants, Block,Red .. .. w . 

12 Shrub*, flowering, six sorts. 3 ft .. .. .. 2s. Gd 

12 Shrubs, evergreen, six sorts, 2 ft.2a. 6d 

B Shrubs, silver, gold, green, 1 ft, dwarf .. .. 2s. 0.1. 

B Rhubarb, earliest red, 3-year clumps “ " ■ 

• Roses, climbing, red and white, 4 ft 
B Roses, assorted; many varieties, 2 ft 
2S Privet, golden, large leaf, 1} to 2 ft. 

14-Page Catalogue and Estimates free. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

• PULTON <9>, LOWESTOFT. 


2s. Od. 
Is. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
3s. Gd. 


BflQC TDCCQ Standards, Bush, 

■IIOE I liCCOa and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

• Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free.. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

lN» Grower, BEAR8TED, nr. MAID8TONE. 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 

And send your name and address on a postcard for my new 
g o ad . Plant, Sbrab, and Rose Catalogues. All 
awn free. My prices are with the times, and so you will say. 
IRE. worth of seeds for 2s., and your Potatoes for nothing. 
Han't miss sending. 

a F. LETTS, F.R.H.8., 

Nod Grower, 37, HADLE1CH, 8UFF0LK. 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

"" hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size4 ft. 3in. square. £315a. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above oar- 
riagspaid.—H. J. GA88QN, Government Contractor, Rye. 

i writing to Mvnrtiaara pta«M mention 
- -, iuMTBATEO. 


SPRING 

CLEARANCE SALE 

OF 

Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, and 
Hardy Perennials. 


See advertisement of Garden Bargains in last 
week’s Gardening Illustrated, and look out 
for next week’s issue. 

SPECIAL SPRING CLEARANCE OFFER 
on Application. 


The BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


LOVERS/CARDENS 


Daniels* Illustrated Guide i 

For Amateur Gardeners, Spring 
1915, contains 140 large pages, J 
beautifully illustrated, with 
complete priced list of all the l 
ChoicestInVegetableandFlower \ 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Roses, Ac. 
Will be sent gratis and post free 
to all Intending purchasers. 


COOLINGS’ SOMERSETSHIRE SEEDS 

And Selected Seed Potatoes. 

RELIABLE AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 

VY CATALOGUE, which also contains a list of choice 
Gladiolus, Liliums, and other roots for spring planting 
1 forwarded on receipt of a Post Card. 

GKO. COOLING A SONS. BATH. 

_ Established upmirds of Haifa Century. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JAN. 19, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificates. 

Brnsso-Cattleya Cliftoni albens, from Mr. J. Gurney 
Fowler, Braokenhuiut, Pembury: Domlrobium Triuumh 
from Mr. J. G. Fowler. 

Medals. 

Silver, FiX)RA.—Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

SILVKR Kanksian. — Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans; Messrs. .J. and A. MeBean, Cookabridge I Messrs. 
Stuart Low &ud Co., Jarvis Brook. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.-M essrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, for group of epiphytal Ferns. 

Silver Floka.—M r. A. Ferry, Enfield, for hardy Ferns 

Silver BANKSIAN.-Mes.srs. \V. Cutbush and Son, for 
Carnations, etc.; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Enfield, for Carnations, etc. ; Messrs. Wills and Segar’ 
South Kensington, for greenhouse plants; Mr. L. R. Russell! 
Richmond, for shrubs in pots. 

Bronze Flora. — Messrs. All wood Bros, Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd , Feltham 
for alpines. 

Bronze Banksian.—M r. G. Reuthe, Keston, for mis¬ 
cellaneous plants. 


T ARGE QUANT11Y of Railway Truck 

J-* TARPAULINS.—Fitted with lashes; very little used 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 ft., 35s. each 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be Bent 
on approval.—H. J. GASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. 


A NGLERS who do not know “ The Fishing 

■ n - Gazette" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, ‘VFishing 
Gazette,* 19, Adam-street, Strand. Tendon. 


T OVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

" " Publishers* Circular." Particulars of new books gi ven 
In eaoh issue. Write for specimen copy to “Publishers* 
Circular, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


Digitized by 
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Roses of British Build. 

Trees of the true bull-dog breed. 

You know the old song, with the refrain which 
ends :— 

”—But l hey can’t build the boys of the 
^ bull-dog breed 

Who’vc made old England’s name.” 

Be©*’ Welsh-grown Roses are like that. Bom right out 
'*dj er ®th° Atlantic gules roar and tear, caressed by the 
chill but invigorating mountain air, nurtured in the 
rich alluvial soil of llie “Old l.iver Dee, Bees Roses 
are built of the stuff which dreads nought. 

1 lant them in the bleakest and coldest garden in the 
land, and tin y will rod us in their natLe element. Put 
them in milder situations, and they will astonish you , 
with growtli of unexampled vigour and flowers of 1 
amazing splendour. 

Bms* Guar&nteeted Rosea are famously fibrous 
rooted* 

Bees’ Test Collection, “K." 

12 all round first-class Roses. 

Carriage paid. 


S/d 12 all-round first-class Roses. C/C 
*'/ v Carnage paid. Cash with order. «*/ ° 

Betty (H.T.), coppery rose. gd 

Captain Hayward (II. P.), crimson scarlet.. fid 

C. TestOUt (11.1’.), salmon pink. fid 

Fischer Holmes (H.P.), crimson scarlet Od 

F. K.DruschRK H P.), white. £d 

Hugh Dickson (H P.), crimson fid 

Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery flesh .. 8d 
Lady AshtOWn (H.T.), deep pink .. fid 

Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink. 8d 

Mme. A. Cnatenay (H.T.), salmon pink .. ed 
BfXne.Ravary (H.1 T ), orange yellow .. .. fid 

Mrs. J. Lain? (H.P.), rose pink €d 

Cottagers' Rose Collection, No. 1. i 

6,6. 9 Bushes, 3 Climbers. 6/6. 

Carriage paid when casli is sent with order. 

Baroness Rothschild. HP, rose-pink, 

_ largo .. . Cd 

Conntess Of Derby. H.T., salmon-rose, 

fragrant. gd 1 

Dean Hole. H.T., silvery carmine-salmon, 

fragrant.gd 

Dorothy P. Roberts. H.T., coppery pink, 

suffused apricot . gd 

Earl Of Gosford. H.T., dark crimson, fragrant 1/- 
Edu Moyer. H.T., red and yel., shaded copper gd 
Grace Darling', ll.T., cream, Hushed pink.. 
Killarney, H.T., fine pink, free, fragrant 
King George V., rich crimson, splendid; 
awarded Gold Medal at the Festival of 
Empire, Crystal Palace, London, June, 1911 


CLIMBERS. 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeously brilliant 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom pink 
Flame, glowing salmon-rose 


If- 


Amateurs' Rose Collection, No. 2. 

7/45 The new Flame-coloured Daily Mail Rose, 7 /c 
Mine. Ed. Herriot and 11 others. */D 
Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. 

Daily Mail N Gold Cnp Rose (Mme. 

Ed. Herriot), the new gorgeously coloured 
Rose, prawn red, with rosy orange-scarlet 
flames. 

Baroness Rothschild, H P., rose-pink, 

, — ed 

8d 

Id 

id 


large . 

Countess of Derby, ii.t., saimon-u,™. .. 
Dean Hole, H.T., silvery carmine rose 
Dorothy P. Roberts, II.T., coppery pink.. 
Earl or Gosford, II.T., dnrk crimson 


8d 


Itrling, H.T., cream, flushed pink.. fid 
l TeplitZ, H.T., crimson, fragrant fid 
F. H T.^fino pink, free, fragrant .. 8d 


Ecarlato, H.T., gorgeous scarlct-red .. 

Edu Meyer, H.T., red nnd yellow, shaded 
copper .. 

Grace Darlini 
Grass an 
Killarney,....... 

King George V., rich crimson, “splendid; 
awarded Gold Medal nt the Festival of 
Empire, Crystal Palace, London, June, 1911 1/- 

New Year Rambler Rose Coll., No. 3. 

3 9 Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. 3/9 
Blush Rambler, apple-blossom pink.. .. 9d 

Coronation Rambler, crimson and white l - 
Crlmson Rambler, gorgeous crimson .. fid 
Delight, bright carmine, glossy foliage .. 9d 

Dorothy Dennison, shell pink .. 9d 

atLl s Carmine Pillar, i>rillinnt carmine, 
splendid climbing single Hybrid Tea .. .. 0d 

Sweet Briar and Moss Rose ColL, No. 4. 

5 - Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. &- 

12 Splendid sturdy bushes, including 8 New 
lybrid Sweet Briars in various colours, named, 
Copper Briar, 1 Persian Yellow Briar, and 
Pink Moss Roses, all exceedingly beautifid, 
any one separate .fill. eaoh. 

Any item from any Collection can be had separately 
at the prices quoted. 

If you don't see here exactly what you want, please 
write for a copy of Bees' Rose Catalogue. It contains 
2t> full pages of illustrations in natural colours from 
direct colour photos. 

Fruit, Clematis, Flowering Shrubs, etc., are also 
desenbed and illustrated. 

Prices are in keeping with the times. 

Write or order NOW. 

” Lest yon Forget. T ‘ 



175b, Mill Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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-O^OW ONLY 

TOOGOODS 

GUARANTEED 

'GARDEN SEEDS. 


TOOGOQD&SONS 


Southampton 


GAUDEN IK G ILLUSTRATED. 


January 30, 1915 


F IDLErs 

SEEDS 


IF YOU WANT 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve you better. 

SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 


500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


Each packet in Nob. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.-12 Best Qrandiflora Varieties 1 

No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varlotios.2 

No. 3.-12 Best Waved Varieties 2 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No. 4.-12 Newer Waved Varieties 4 

The number of seeds is stated after each name. 
Agricola (15). a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3< 
Barbara (15). a beautiful salmon-orange self 6< 

Cerise Spencer (15), large waved cerise, nearly 

sunproof. 

Edith Taylor (15). very distinct rosy cerise . 3< 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (nkw). 

large pale pink on cream.o< 

Hercules (25). large rose-pink. 3< 

King Manocl (25), large rich deep maroon . 3< 
King White (15), the largest and best while self 3< 
Lilian (15). large pale pink, flushed buff . 3< 

Princess Mary (15), line medium blue, slight 

(lush of pink . 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10). (nkw). largo 

glowing orange salmon self, strong grower, four 
Hotvers on a stem, and sunproof.1 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 


To read our Mew Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED GUIDE and 
CATALOCUE for 1915. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this paper. 

\ FIDLER & SONS 

/ \N^> (Established 1856), 

X* READING. 


Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections. 7 6 
Or the wholo 4 Collections, 8 - 


TOOGOOD & SONS 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Po«t Free on application. 


The King’s Seedsmen, 


BEGONIAS 


ECONOMISE 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Award 
Medals. 


(luring the War and buy your Seeds 
from an Old Established English 
Firm, with a reputation for quality 
and cheapness to uphold. Our 1915 
Catalogue (really a book of reference) 
contains descriptions of 3,000 different 
varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
Novelties, also choice stocks of 


DELPHINIUMS 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, 

30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES : 

rations, Cyolaanen, Polyanthus, : 

Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE . 


many 

Vegetable Seeds, free on applicati 


Blue 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 

Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


BLACKMORE & LANGD0N, BATH. 


Aucul>a Japonica. 1J-2 ft., 28s. per 100; Aucuba Japonh 
2-24 ft., 50s. per 100, Cupressus Argentea, 4-5 ft., 60s. j 
100; CupressuB Glnuca Robusta, 3J-4 ft., 60b. per 100; Fuc 
sin Sanguinea. 2-24 ft.. 16s. 100. Butcher's Brooin, 9-12 i 
15s. per 100; Gorse, double, 1-1J ft. ‘ 

Erecta Viridia, 1-14 ft., 12r “ ~ 

Virulis, 2-24 ft., 22b. per 100-- 

100. Rhododendron, Hybrid Seedlings, 1J-2 ft., 

1,000; Rhododendron, Hybrid Seedlings, 2-24 ft.,- 

1060; Rhododendron Pontieum, 1-14 ft., 85s. per 1,000; 
Rhododendron Pontieum, 14-2 ft.. 100s. per 1.000; Rhodo¬ 
dendron Pontieum, 2-24 ft., 130s. i>er 1.000. llambusa 
Arundinaria Anceps, 4 5 ft,, strong, 18s. per dozen. Pampas 
Grass 25s. per 100. Tritoina Uvaria Grandiflora, 10s. per 
100. Yueca Filamentosia, 15-18 in., 20s. per 100. Saxifrage 
Cotyledon Pyramdalis, 14s. per 100. Hardy Heaths, 20 
varieties (our selection), £5 per 1,000, including the best 
white and crimson sorts. Other nursery stock. 

Catalogue Free. 

HENRY DERBYSHIRE & SONS, 

Darlcy Hillside Nurseries, nr. Matlock. 


16». per 100; Cupressus 
100; Cupressus Erecta 
Vinca Major, strong, 10s. per 
1 " 135s. per 

160s. per 


OF ALL KINDS TO SELECT FROM. 


post, free, cash with order. State nearest station. ASK 
FOR OUR SEED LIST. 

Wm. ARTINDALE & SON, 

NETHER GREEN NUR8ERIES, SHEFFIELD. 

“BUCKS’ TRESCO” TOMATO. 

Award of Merit & Medal. Birmingham Floral Fete, 1914. 


A GRAND STOCK OF 

SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

iu great variety. 


Most Prolific. Seven Pound Trusses. 

Re-selected strain in Raisers' Sealed 
Packets, with Cultural Hints, 50 seeds 

11 1; 150 2 8: 350,5/-; 500,7 -; 1,000, 

12 6; SOW HOW! Strong plants now 
ready, 5/- doz. Ordinary strain — 
Double above quantities, same price. 
BUCKS, ToMAToNrns., IPSWICH. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES < 

xi PLANTS.-In two Parts: English-Latin and Rati 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. *' 
work of value which extends over a large Reid, includi 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.' 
Times. —PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London. W. 


SEEDS. —Our very select List Just published. 
Send for Catalogue. Full of interesting Information, 
post free on application to 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 


(Dept. 16). 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

No. 1873.—You XXXVII. F>limit'd by II*. Ilo'titum, Author of “The English F.oircr Garde.t." JANUARY 50 , 1915. 


INDEX. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Acacia platyptera. 
Anemone apennina in 
the orchard 
Annuals, climbing 
Antirrhinums 
Apple and Pear bushes, 
pruning .. 

Arbor-ntre, ugly forms of 
the common 
Borders, herbaceous 
Brier, Austrian 
C'alanthe Veitchl .. 
Cattleya Bowriuguina .. 
Chi res . 


61 

Cl 

74 

63 

65 


61 

68 

74 


Chorizema Lowi .. .. C2 

Chrysanthemums : pre¬ 
paring plants for cut¬ 
tings .66 

Coelogyne cristata .. 74 
C-otoneaster Simons! .. 61 
Cyclamens failing .. 74 
Cydonia japonica .. .. 62 

Cypripedluin Leeanum .. 62 
Dracetna GodeefHana .. 73 
Euphorbia pulcherrima 

rosea .61 

Falmouth, a note from .. 62 
Flower, hardy, notea .. 68 


Fruit-trees, cordon, un- 


uaroen ioou .. no 

Gardening, Irish, Sir 

Fred. Moore on the pre¬ 
sent Btate of .. .. 67 

Gardena, dividing - linen 

in .C7 

Geraniums, bedding .. 74 

Grapes, bottling .. .. 65 

Hyacinths, Roman, grow¬ 
ing.Cl 

Jasmine, white, pruning 
the.74 


] Lapageria out-of-doors .. 61 
Lichen on fruit-trees .. 01 
Lupmus argenteus .. 62 
Magnolias, Chinese, 

the .63 

Muscari moschatum .. 08 
Onions, to grow large .. 70 
Pansies, Tufted, in 

frames.63 

Peach Peregrine .. 66 

Pear Doyenne du Comice, 
fertility of .. ..64 

Pears, the truth about .. 66 
Peas, forwarding early .. 70 


Pentstemons 
Plants, greenhouse, fail¬ 
ing . 

Pleiones . 

Poinaettins failing 
Potato Sharpes Vic¬ 
tor . 

Pyracantha crenulata .. 
Robinia uco-mexicana .. 
Romneua trichnctilyr. 

Rose Mrs. W. II. Cut- 

bush . 

Roses, Christmas, in Nor¬ 
folk. 


66 

01 

63 

65 


61 


Roses, climbing, on their 
own roots. . .. ..69 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Christmas Roses in Norfolk.— In your 
issue of January 9th I see “ W. R.” says 
he has never seen any Christmas Roses 
flowering at Christmas. Last year I spent 
Christmas in Norfolk, and my daughter 
Ind masses of these in a border facing 
north and with no shelter. She tells me 
she has just as many this year.—T. G. 

Crowing Roman Hyacinths.— It would 
l»e a pity if amateurs were deterred by 
J.*s” article on bulb forcing from grow¬ 
ing Roman Hyacinths. Nothing is more 
easily grown. A bowl, gravel the size of 
small Pens, water, and the bulbs are all 
that anyone needs. The bowls should be 
kept in a dark place until the green shoot 
appears, but lioat is not necessary at any 
time, and I find that the spikes are always 
about a foot high.—M. A., Ulairgoxrrie, 
Cotontastor Simonsl. —I have seen no 
mention of Cotonouster Simonsi in your 
paragraphs regarding ornamental shrubs. 
This will grow anywhere, it is nearly 
always profusely berried, and the birds 
<lo not attack the berries as a rule. 
Though this Cotonenster is not an ever- 
green its berried sprays can be used for 
lilling vases along with Holly, Ivy, 
Mahonia. anti even Rhododendrons, and 
are a capital substitute for Holly berries. 
Here. 700 feet above sea level, it is only 
occasionally that we have Holly berries, 
though Hollies grow fairly well.—M. A., 
Itlairgnicrie. 

Lapageria out-of-door®.— I notice in 
Gikukxixg Iu.rsTRATED that you mention 
that Lapageria is attempted on an out¬ 
lier wall. It will succeed, but introduce 
a little charcoal in the soil and beware of 
slugs. When at Tresco one spring. Col. 
Horrien-Smith could not understand why 
his plants did not apparently increase in 
size. We carefully removed the top-soil, 
to find the promise of fine young growths, 
somewhat after the shape of Asparagus 
"Ins»ts and quite thick, which had been 
“ topped ” underground by slugs. So be 
warned in time, as the yoting shoots are 
Micculent and attrnetlve.-^-R. II. B. 

Anemone apennina in the orchard.— 
There are few more delightful sights in 
spring than fin old orchard with the fruit- 
trees in full bloom above Grass spangled 
thickly with the lovely blue flowers of the 
Afsennine Windflower. I have seen such a 
s ight. and though many years have 
elapsed the vision remains as fresh as at 
first. We see many other plants under 


orchard trees, but the Apennine Wind¬ 
flower is but rarely noted there in the 
vast numbers required to give the effect 
which existed in the places referred to, 
where this Anemone must have been 
planted for many years. It is not every¬ 
one who can afford to plant Anemone 
apennina in huge breadths, but a begin¬ 
ning might be made with a few which 
would gradually increase until fine groups 
are formed.—D. F. S. 

Aoacia platyptera. — The “broad¬ 
winged” Acacia, while lacking the grace 
which characterises so many species of 
the genus, is, notwithstanding, one of the 
most distinct and ornamental of those 
flowering in mid-winter. In the broadly- 
winged phyllodla, which in not a few of 
the Acacias occupy the place of true 
leaves, there is a characteristic rigidness 
which .separates it from many with a 
partial erectness not likely to be over¬ 
looked. At the same time, the species is 
sufficiently free-flowering to render it 
highly ornamental, the rich golden-yellow 
globular flowers telling against the dark 
olive-green of the branches. It is not only 
valuable as a winter-flowering kind, but j 
equally so because of its hardy nature. 
In these circumstances it is well suited to 
decoration, and, flowering well at 2 feet to 
3 feet high, may be used with good effect. 
—E. J. 

Pyracantha crenulata. — Of this recent 
novelty, collected by Mr. Wilson when 
plant-hunting in Western China, a 12 feet 
high specimen was shown by Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on the 5th inst., when an Award 
of merit was granted it. Pyramidal in 
outline and of C feet diameter at the base 
the plant was furnished with a remarkable 
load of berries to near its summit. The 
fruits are a third less in size than those 
of the common Hawthorn, rather dull red 
In colour, and, because of this, said to 
be less favoured of birds than those of a 
more attractive shade. As shown, the 
plant was handsome, many of the branches 
being 2 feet in length, somewhat pendent 
owing to their load of fruits, and gay¬ 
looking owing to the numerous axillary 
clusters of them. Pyramidally grown, too, 
the plant suggested a new use, c.g., isolated 
lawn specimens, for this berried subject, 
and probably other species would respond 
to a like treatment. The specific name ap¬ 
pears a little far-fetched, some leaves 
showing no crenulation, others obscurely 
so, with others, Again, well marked.— 
E. II. ,T. 


Ugly form® of the common Arbor-vita. 

—The other day I went to see a neigh¬ 
bour's garden, and there I saw an ugly 
example of this shrub tied round with 
three or four rings of.rope. On asking 
why, I was told that in the snow the tree 
falls down. It is an ugly feature of these 
sports of Conifers, and, worst of all, of 
the western Arbor-vita*, that they are apt 
to fall ajiart and show their ragged in¬ 
teriors. Such sports of the Pine tribe are 
almost certain to do this, as, being so 
closely set, they cannot get the air and 
sun, and are sure to decay in time. This 
western Arbor-vita* is a kind of tree that 
one sees in nurseries used as hedges to 
break the wind, and it may he very useful 
for that purpose, but it is one of the 
meanest Conifers of the American 
continent; All the varieties of it are use¬ 
less—the shaiMi is bad and all is bad. The 
man who had it said it gave a formal 
look to the garden, but that did not make 
it any the more welcome to me.—W. R. 

Euphorbia (Pcinsettia) pulcherrima 
rosea.— In writing of this novelty at p. IS 
of Gardening Illustrated I have intro¬ 
duced a sentence which I should like at 
once to qualify. It has reference to E. p. 
alba, and says that it is “ a murky-coloured 
white of neither garden interest nor 
merit.” In writing this I had in mind the 
colour alone, though “interest or merit” 
obviously extends far beyond this, and, in 
the circumstances, is too sweeping an in¬ 
dictment. I did not know when I penned 
those words what I now know, that the 
white form was one of the parents of the 
excellent novelty named above, though 
this has obviously played an important 
part, which is certainly not minus either 
“ Interest or merit.” It shows, too, what 
has oft and again been demonstrated in 
hybridising, that a plant of little horti¬ 
cultural value in itself may, in conjunction 
with another of more pronounced merit or 
decorative value, be put to considerable 
use. In this sense I regret having said 
anything belittling a plant which, judged 
by results, has proved there was more in 
it than appeared upon the surface.—E. J. 

The Winter Sweet (Ohimonanthus 
frngrans).—This is now in full flower. In 
the south-west it succeeds admirably in 
the often, and many fine specimens may 
be found growing on lawns and in other 
open spaces. When trained to a wall its 
pale yellow flowers are inconspicuous, but 
when grown as a bush in the open and 
backed by evergreens the blossoms that 
thickly stud its leafless shoots are thrown 
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into high relief by their dark setting and 
present an attractive picture. In a garden 
a few miles distant is a bush about S feet 
in height and as much in diameter grow¬ 
ing in front of an old Yew, and at the 
present moment a very pretty sight. In 
the same garden is an example of the 
variety grandi floras, which, originally 
planted against a wall, has grown into a 
small bush some 15 feet in height, that has 
overtopped the coping-stones by many foot. 
The first flowers of the Winter Sweet 
generally expand a fortnight or so before 
Christmas and the blooms retain their 
beauty and freshness through the whole 
of January and well into February. In 
the depth of winter sweet-scented shrubs 
such as this Chimonanthus, Iconic-era 
fragrantissima, and L. Standishi are par¬ 
ticularly valuable, not only for their scent 
in the open air, but for tile flower-sprays 
they provide for the house.— Wyndiiam 
Fitziierbert, South Devon. 


A note from Falmouth.—I thought the 
following list of shrubs and plants, now 
in flower in my garden at Bos lo wick, Fal¬ 
mouth, might interest some of my fellow 
readers of Gardening Illustrated. The 
Acacias are mostly large trees, some hav¬ 
ing trunks from l) inches to 12 inches in 
diameter. Rhododendrons are from 
15 feet to 20 feet high, the ones in bloom 
being It. arboreum and a hybrid form. 
The asiaticus variety of Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus is always much earlier than the 
Dutch form ; still, January 10th is early 
even for this. Another week or two will 
see a blaze of flowers, as the Camellia 
buds are colouring, and many shrubs are 
almost in bloom. Datura sanguinea and 
1 ). a urea have both “set” seed-pods as 
large as ducks’ eggs: — 


Veronicas 
Berberis Darwini 
Acacias 

Rhododendrons 
ViburnumTinus var. luoidmn 
Coronilla glauca 
Genista fragrans 
Correas in six vars. 

Lonicera fragrantissima 
Huddleia auriculata 
iLitura sanguinea 
Fuchsia triphylla 
Hydrangeas 
R oses 

Grevilleas tn three vars. 

Paris Daisy 
Aralia japonic* 

Skimmia jaj>oniea 
Daphne, indica 
Berberis Beali 
Lihonia penrhosiensis 
Polygala Imxifolia 
Andromeda Horibunda 
Kriostemon neriifolium 

album 

Japanese Honeysuckle 
Winter Jtistiiirui 
Diosina erieohles 


i Erica carnea hvbrida 
I alba 

Violets, single and double 
! “ Bunch Primroses, also blue 
I Periwinkle 
Aubrietia 
Anemones 
Uyelamen C'oum 
Christmas Roses 
Li uteri Roses 
Iris stylosa 
Origanum 

Polyanthus Narcissus var. 

asiaticus 

Carnations 
Wallflowers 
! Schi/ostylis coccinea 
Tufted Pansies 
Double Daisies 
; Forget-me-nots 
Chrysunt hemums 
Arum 
Mertcnsia 
Potentilla 
Drbelia 
j Pentstenions 
Nii utJana afliuis 
Antirrhinums 


nnd last, but not least, enough Mignonette 
to allow of a huge handful being gathered. 
—A. IIayi.don, Boxloiriek, Falmouth. 


Cydonia japonica. — The bright-red 
flowers of this shrub are very showy just 
now in sheltered places oil a south wall, 
especially where the plants have been kept 
closely spurred in, ns the warmth in such 
positions causes the buds to become very 
prominent and, therefore, induced to un¬ 
fold when the weather is genial in the 
new year. We frequently s<»e this shrub 
planted against a cottage wall, where no 
attempt is made to k<*ep the shoots within 
hounds. The young growths are usually 
cut. off promiscuously at the latter end of 
the summer or in early autumn, this, 
together with the dry situation, causing 
them to form a number of flower-buds, 
lienee the reason of such a wealth of 
bloom. Where the plants are trained 
close to the wall and the shoots duly 
thinned out that the wood may become 
thoroughly ripened an abundance of bloom 
is produced early in the season. The 
Cydonia may also he grown ns a bush, ami 
when planted in groups on a sunny bank 
is very effective, for in such j»osit'ions the 
plants usually bloom most profusely. In 
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such places the foliage sometimes assumes 
[ glorious tints in the autumn. Such varie¬ 
ties as Knap Hill Scarlet, coccinea, car- 
dinalis, atropurpurea, and Moerkesii are 
all useful and interesting. When planted 
in the shrubbery birds are sometimes very 
destructive to the buds.—II. C. I*. 

Chorizema Lowl.—One of those bright 
and graceful Australian plants now 
rapidly disappearing from gardens with 
other things of the region. Each country, 
however, must give first place to the plants 
that suit its climate. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Lupinus argenteus. I am glad to ob¬ 
serve the appreciative remarks of “ E. J.” 
(page IS) on the Silver Lupin as grown on 
a wall at Kew. The question of its hardi¬ 
ness suggested by “ K. J.” is of some iin- 
portancc, and a little comparison of ex- 
Iterienee might help to clear up the doubt 
which exists regarding this. Some years 
ago I raised plants from seeds from 
Colorado, hut the plants, which were 
small, did not survive the following 
winter, which was a trying one. It may 
be, however, that larger plants might sur¬ 
vive, especially if against a wall as at 
Kew. It is ]x>ssible, also, that seeds from a 
more northern habitat of the plant might 
give better results, seeing that it appears to 
he rather widely distributed. It is said to 
grow in the prairies from Western 
Nebraska and South Dakota to Montana, 
south to New Mexico and Arizona 
(Britton and Rrown). It has also been 
called L. deeumbens. The authors from 
whom I have quoted its native habitats 
sj>eak of a “so-called var. nrgophyllns ” 
as lieing “a still more silky form, with 
larger flowers.” The height »»f the plant 
in its native country is said to ho from 
1 font to 2 fi^et, but trained on a wall, as 
at Kew. it is considerably more than that. 
—S. Auxott. 


ORCHIDS. 

PLEIONES. 

Most of the Pleiones, or Indian Crocuses 
as they are usually called, flower during 
November and December. The leaves 
fall when the bulbs are fully matured. 
A new growth will soon appear at the 
base, but the plants ought only to be 
watered sparingly till the flower-buds are 
seen, or the fresh leaves get too far ahead 
and retard the spikes. No moisture should 
be allowed in the new shoot or decay may 
sct. in, and a few degrees more warmth 
will he conducive to the proper colouring 
and development of the flowers. If the 
atmosphere is tolerably dry the flowers 
will remain in full beauty for two or three 
weeks, while they are ideal for cutting. 

Pleiones are always more or less in a 
state of activity, and for this reason water 
must not he withheld for any great length 
of time. Soon after the flowers fade the 
repotting must l>e taken in hand. In doing 
this.shake out most of the old soil and eut 
away all the decayed roots. If the pseudo- 
bulbs are large it is not necessary to 
divide them, and they may be remitted in 
clumps of twelve or twenty. Whore they 
vary in size the best plan is to divide them 
and grade them according to their size. 
When repotted they should almost touch 
each other, and the young growths be so 
arranged that an even specimen will be 
the result next year, as the bulbs are only 
of annual duration. Pots or shallow pans 
may be chosen, but I prefer the latter, 
then, if stage room is scarce, they can be 
suspended from the roof or placed on a 
shelf. Fill the receptacles to one-third of 
their depth with drainage, and over the 
crocks place a thin layer of fibrous loam. 
The comixist should be equal parts of 


fibrous loam, jiartly decayed oak-leaves, 
good iK.*at, and Sphagnum Moss, with a 
sprinkling of coarse sand added. Make 
the soil moderately firm and see that the 
spaces between the bulbs are well filled 
with the roughest of the compost. When 
the remitting Is completed water to settle 
the soil about the roots, no more moisture 
being required for two or three weeks. 
Select a light position in the Cattleya - 
house, or at the warmest part of the in¬ 
termediate division, where they may re¬ 
main throughout the growing, season. 
When the plants are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished water will he needed at frequent 
intervals, some growers giving an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid manure 
directly the pseudo-bulbs are formed. As 
the bulbs approach maturity, and the 
leaves begin to decay, water is given less 
frequently and a little more ventilation 
allowed. W. IS. 


Cyprlpedium Leeanum. — If one were 
asked to name the most popular hybrid 
Cypriiiedium it would no doubt be that 
quoted above. It is free flowering and 
possesses a robast constitution, two most 
essential attributes from the amateur’s 
point of view. The type was raised many 
years ago from C. insigne and C. 
Spiceriamim. The hybrid is fairly inter¬ 
mediate Ixdweon the parents, and the bold 
white dorsal sepal, spotted with mauve- 
purple, is most attractive. Other 
hybridists have raised seedlings from the 
same parents, the results in some in¬ 
stances being an improvement on the 
original. One form has been named 
su|K‘rbuin, but the best of all is Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum. The flowers are well 
proportioned and the almost flat and 
flnely-shaix'd dorsal sepal appeals strongly 
to all lovers of this particular genus. 
Gypripediums require generous treatment 
both in the way of soil and water at the 
root, and little difficulty will be ex¬ 
perienced in growing them.—B. 

Cattleya Bowringiana.—In the native 
habitat of this the atmosphere is always 
more or less charged with moisture, blit 
it is not necessary to copy this when 
growing the plants in this country. The 
Cattleya-house should be chosen, and large 
specimens with several leads are often 
seen. C. Bowringiana is closely allied to 
the dwarfer C. Skinner!, C. Bowringiana 
blooming during October and November 
and C. Skinner! in May. The rose-purple 
flowers are rather small, but on a well- 
develojied scape there are usually from 
eight to ten blooms. The subject of the 
present note has played an important part 
in the production of the earlier hybrids, 
and a good form of C. Mantini (C. Bow¬ 
ringiana x C. auren) is still highly prized. 
Frequent repotting is not advised, but 
when such is doomed necessary it should 
be carried out directly root action begins. 
—Sadow 

Calanthe Veitchi. — This is a cross be¬ 
tween C. rosea a ml C. vestita. and so far 
as the colour of the flowers is concerned 
it resembles C. rosea. It is deciduous, a 
good door, and flowers during the winter 
months. It is useless to attempt to grow 
this near large manufacturing towns, as a 
short visitation of fog will spoil the open 
flowers and cause the buds to drop off. 
While the plants are in bloom the 
atmosphere must be kept quite dry and no 
water need be given as there will be suf¬ 
ficient strength in the bulbs to support the 
spikes. After these are removed store the 
bulbs (either in their pots or in boxes) on 
a dry shelf with an average temperature 
of 55 dogs. Fahr. until they commence to 
grow in the spring, when the annual re¬ 
letting is carried out— Sadox. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CHINESE MAGNOLIAS. 
There are few trees ami shrubs, even 
among the hundreds that have been intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles, that furnish a 
more striking contrast to the tree vegeta¬ 
tion of Britain (or even of Europe) than 
the Chinese Magnolias. Of the species 
from China hardy in this country the 
best known are M. couspicua (the Yulan) 
and M. obovata (or M. purpurea), the 


the trees being a mass of large white 
fragrant flowers. Its great defect is that 
it so often falls a victim to that 
treacherous time. M. obovata, although 
its early flowers may be open before those 
I of the other species are quite past, is, on 
the whole, a month or live weeks later. 
By the hybridisation of the two a 
succession of varieties has been obtained 
which tills up the intervening time. M. 
Soulangeana was the first hybrid that ap- 
!>enred. It usually follows M. couspicua 
in ten or twelve days. Then comes a 
series of very similar forms known as 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Robinia neo-mexicana.— This is one of. 

the less-known False Acacias or Robinias, 
although it has been in cultivation in the 
British Isles for more than a quarter of a 
century. A native of N. America, it is 
wild in Colorado, New Mexico, and other 
places, where it is found in both tree and 
shrub form, but nowhere very large, its 
average height being given as al>out *>."» feet. 
Its leaves are rather larger than those of 
the common «| secies, and on vigorous 
young plants they may be as much as a 



Flowering shoots of Magnolia Lentici. 


former a low, spreading tree, the latter a 
shrub. Both are very beautiful, but 
neither is so valuable as are the Magnolias 
that have been raised from them by cross- 
fertilisation whilst under cultivation in 
Europe. There is now a continuous series 
of Magnolias originating from these two 
species that give us flowers from early ! 
April right into June. M. conspicua itself 
is the earliest to bloom, sw’elling its large 
flower-buds through March, and being i 
fully open soon after that month has 
passed. Its beauty is then, perhaps, 
greater than that of any other Magnolia, 


Norberti, Alexaudrina, spectabilis, nigra, 
etc., whilst last of all is the fine variety 
called M. Lennei, a flowering shoot of 
which we figure to-day. In some respects 
this is the most useful of all this group of 
Magnolias, because it is least likely to be 
injured by unseasonable frosts. It is also 
one of the richest-coloured varieties, the 
outside of the petals being a deep vinous 
purple. The whole series should, how¬ 
ever, be grown in every garden where 
there is accommodation for them. They 
are amongst the most wonderful flower¬ 
ing trees of the north temjserate zone. 


foot long; usually, however, they are 
S Inches or 9 inches in length. It is in the 
flowers that the principal distinguishing 
characters are found, for instead of the 
familiar white, the blossoms are in this 
case pale rose. Moreover, they are larger 
than those of It. Pseudaeaela and produced 
in denser clusters. Two crops of flowers 
are borne each year, one in June and a 
lighter one in August or early September. 
In this country it promises to grow taller 
than in its native wilds, particularly when 
a little attention is paid to keeping the 
leading shoot clear of rivals and checking 
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unduly vigorous side-growths. Seedling 
plants grow very quickly for a few years, 
and examples two years old may he 10 feet 
or 12 feet high. Like the common species 
it grows quite well in light, loamy soil.— 
D. 

Spiraea Menziesii var. triumphans. The 

N. American S. Menziesii is known ns a 
hush a feet to 5 feet high, spreading 
rapidly by means of underground stems 
and forming a good subject for cover in 
thin woods or in oiien positions, especially 
in places where the soil is naturally on 
the light side. The variety under notice 
has much in common with the type, except 
that when planted in good soil and eare- 


• vigorous branches of the previous year 
back to within a foot or so of the ground¬ 
line. As the flowers appear during sum- 
I mer from the points of the current year’s 
shoots, the more vigorous the young wood 
, the better the flowering.—D. 


FRUIT. 

FERTILITY OF PEAR DOYENNE DU 
COMICE. 

It is commonly supi>osed that this precious 
Pear is a poor bearer. I have not found 
it so. I think it is the fact of its close 
form, due to over-pruning on many trees 



Tree of Doyenne du Cornice Pear in Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons 
nursery at Exeter . 


fully cultivated it is more vigorous, but 
it differs widely in its inflorescences of 
red flowers, for whilst those of the type | 
average 5 inches or 0 inches in length and I 
1 inch to inches in width, those of the i 
variety are sometimes a foot long and ! 
4 inches wide, the average length being ! 
8 inches or 9 inches. It pays for a little j 
cultural attention, for if not planted in ; 
good soil and occasionally top-dressed ' 
with manure, it is apt to deteriorate. More- I 
over, flowering is always better after the 
plants have been well pruned in spring. J 
This pruning should take the form of the ' 
removal of as much ns possible of the [ 
weak and worn-out wood, shortening the ! 


that one sees, that gives it this character. 
Mr. Peter Veitch sends me from Exeter a 
picture of a tree which I have often ad¬ 
mired and which bears well. It is a good 
example of the tree, bearing well nnd not 
subjected to over-pruning. lie writes as 
follows: — 

“ As promised you some time since, 

I am now sending a photograph of my 
pyramid tree of Pear Doyenne du 
Cornice. The tree is 24 feet high by 
17 feet through, and circumference of 
stem at bottom is 4 feet. It stands 
about 10 feet from the wall shown. I 
think I have previously stated that we 
never fail to get a crop; that of 1913 


was one of the lightest and that of 
1914 was heavy. There are trees of 
this variety on the walls facing west, 
which bear well, and also facing east, 
which have also nice crops. 

“ I think this pyramid tree is on the 
Crab stock. It is more than fifty 
years old and has never been pruned 
in my time (thirty-five years). It is 
helped to carry its fruit by digging in 
on the surface a good dressing of 
farmyard manure, and giving copious 
waterings during the summer.” 

W. 


LICHEN ON FRUIT-TREES. 

In low-lying positions, especially where 
there is much clay in the soil, the extra 
moisture nearly always present in the 
atmosphere favours the growth of such 
parasites as Moss and Lichen on fruit-trees 
generally, nnd Apples and Pears in par- 
ticular. It is hardly necessary to add that 
they seriously alTect the health of the trees 
overrun by them. The healthiest trees are 
those with good clear stems and main 
branches, those overrun and their breath¬ 
ing pores clogged by Moss and Lichen be¬ 
ing the first to become stunted in growth 
and of comparatively little real service. 
In some few instances removing the 
principal cause, that is, an excess of mois¬ 
ture in the soil, is quickly followed by the 
disnppenranee of the parasites, and one of 
the first remedies should, therefore, be an 
examination of the drains. If these are 
badly clogged by tree roots or other ob¬ 
stacles, either clean out the old drains or 
form fresh ones. In orchards the drains 
ought to be disposed midway between the 
rows of standard trees, and. as a rule, not 
less than 3 feet deep, there being such a 
thing os draining away surface water too 
rapidly. There are several known reme¬ 
dies for removing Moss and Lichen tem- 
I>orarily, this including scraping nnd 
scrubbing with brine and lime-wasli. 
Sc nibbing is a far too tedious ojieration 
beyond what might be done in that way 
to the clear trunks of standard trees. 
Newly-slaked lime in a fine state, shaken 
through a coarse bag or otherwise dusted 
or distributed among the branches when 
these are in a moist state, will do much 
towards killing Moss nnd Lichen; but, all 
things considered, it is a less satisfactory 
remedy than thoroughly coating them with 
lime-water. Add sufficient caustic lime to 
a tub of water to give this the consistency 
and colour of milk, pass it through a fine 
seed sieve, and apply with an old syringe 
while still hot. Every crack nnd crevice 
that can lie got at should be thoroughly 
searched out with the syringe, and this 
will be the means of destroying a good 
many insect pests, as well as the Moss and 
Lichen. The latter will gradually become 
brown and fall off, leaving the stems nnd 
branches clear for some time to come. 
Now is a good time to do this important 
work, any lime-water that misses the tree 
not hurting or disfiguring much that may 
be alive near at hand. A good remedy is 
the caustic alkali solution that has so 
often been referred to in these pages. 


Unfruitful cordon fruit-trees. — Tlie 
necessary stopping of these during the 
summer months has a tendency to cause 
a crowded and weak growth. Now is a 
good time to remedy this evil. I admit it 
is not only the case with cordon fruit-trees 
on walls (notably Pears), but also those 
with none too much room. By cutting out 
now old long spurs, much may be done to 
assist the wo<>d furnished with fruit- 
spurs. In addition, a number of useless 
weak growths may be cut out, doing this 
with care so that too much wood is not 
removed at one time. Long spurs can be 
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shortened back to two or three buds, and 
these will soon form good wood for 
another season. Indeed, with young trees 
It is often necessary to regulate the wood. 
There will then be liner fruit and much 
less trouble in the future with weak or 
useless crowded growth K. 


PRUNING APPLE AND PEAR RUSHES. 
Ox established trees the pruning consists 
in shortening back the spur wood and ad¬ 
ventitious growths when conveniently 
situated on the main branches to four 
sound buds. These growths are, when 
possible, always reserved, as, when cut 
back, they form the bases of new spurs, 
which enables such as are old and decrepit 
in their vicinity being dispensed with in 
the near future. Dead twigs and snags 
*nust be cut out, as their presence is likely 


length, and yield fruit from base to tip, 
there is very little the matter, and this 
should be the aim when bushy trees are 
being trained. With respect to the height 
trees grown by this method should be 
allowed to attain, a great deal depends on 
the size of the garden or space at com¬ 
mand. When of considerable area the 
trees may be allowed to grow to a height 
of 10 feet or 15 feet, as the shade cast by 
them does not then make any very serious 
difference as regards vegetable crops, but 
where space for growing the latter is very 
restricted a height of 9 feet is quite 
sufficient. 

Standards, as they overshadow every¬ 
thing in their vicinity, have been reduced 
to a minimum in the kitchen garden, and 
the few that remain will not be replaced 
as they die off. Last season’s wood is cut 


being transferred from the vinery to the 
Grape-store that this be done in dry 
weather, and on no account must the 
berries be bruised by careless handling. 
The insertion of the lengths of lateral in 
the bottles, so that they are covered with 
at least 3 inches of water, must be care¬ 
fully done, and each bunch should hang 
clear of its neighbour when the bottles are 
fixed in position. A piece or two of char¬ 
coal placed in each bottle obviates the 
necessity for changing the water, which 
must be replenished as often as required. 
—A. W. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ROMNEYA TRICHOCALYX. 

I have been for years a delighted grower 
in several positions of the great Romneya 



Romney a trichocalyx. Flowers cut in the bud on October 5, 1914. 


to ..engender various fungoid diseases. 
Leaders on serai-established trees need 
shortening to where the wood is firm, 
leaving them of such a length tbafr^evenly- , 
balanced, symmetrical specimens'are ob-I 
tained. With regard to the number of * 
branches that each tree should .consist of, | 
this matter must be determined'Jrtrgely by i 
the habit of growth peculiar to each 
variety. Close, compact growers like 
Northern Greening and Rosemary' Russet, 
for instance, must have a less number of 
branches left in than are requisite in those j 
which are naturally of a more spreading 
habit, for the reason that if there are too 
many branches sunlight and air are ex¬ 
cluded, while, with the exception of those j 
at the outside, they would bear at the tips j 
only. Even when growth is of a less com- ( 
pact nature too many branches are un- | 
desirable. When these are seen to pro- ! 
duce fruiting spurs throughout their 


close back, and, where needed, the 
branches and spurs are thinned. 

G. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wall trees. —Further progress was made 
during the week with the pruning and 
training of fruit trees upon walls. Plums 
having been finished, attention was 
directed to Pears. The majority of these 
trees have filled their allotted space, so 
that in their case the work was not de¬ 
layed. In some instances some congested 
spurs were thinned out; and other work 
merely consisted in regulating the 
branches and renewing or adding to the 
ties. As in the case of Plums, the wood 
of the Pears has matured well, and there 
is a sufficiency of plump fruit-buds. 

Bottling Grapes. —It is necessary if the 
biuicbep baye to be carried outdoors while 


| Coulteri, the noblest plant, perhaps, for 
J the mixed border. An American friend 
who came last year said he had never seen 
| it so fine in its own country. It is no 
| doubt the queen of Californian plants, 
i and, with , such, it seems unfaithful to 
have gone to any other, but hearing of 
this new Romneya I 4 considered it a 
matter of duty to try it, and I find, to my 
great surprise, that R is a distinct plant 
1 and a very good one. It is dwarfer than 
1 the old Romneya, flowering earlier and 
| later, and it can be grown in a full ex- 
j posure in a southern garden with no pro- 
j teetion except a little bit of Bracken in 
I the winter. In early October, seeing 
! some buds on it which did not seem likely 
j to open, I cut them for the house, and 
they opened in a charming way. Over a 
I large part of England and Ireland this 
I plant should be hardy. W. 
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PREPARING PLANTS FOR CUTTINGS. 
No sooner have the blooms faded upon the 
plants than a start must be made for next 
year's display. The preparation of the 
plants for giving a supply of sturdy 
cuttings is an important detail in culture 
too often neglected by the amateur, I fear. 

If the cuttings are not sturdy and clean, I 
fail to see how a proper foundation is to 
be laid to ensure future success. Some 
varieties are very shy in producing 
cuttings at all, and especially of the right 
kind. Those most desirable push through 
the soil a few inches away from the stem. 
Still, where the variety is waive, it is 
better to have stem cuttings than none at 
all. The objection to stem cuttings is 
that they are apt to form buds instead of 
growth. No dilliculty would be exivri- 
enced in striking these cuttings, but the 
chances are that before they had grown 
beyond an inch or two, other bloom-buds 
would form instead of growth shoots. The 
best way to manage the plants that have 
flowered and that are known to be shy 
producers of cuttings is to cut them down 
to wdthin 2 feet of the soil. Those that 
throw up freely from the base should lie 
cut down to within a few inches of the 
soil. Place the jkiU* containing the old 
roots or stools in any cool house, cold 
frame, or at the foot of a south wall, pro¬ 
vided the frost is kept from them. A 
vinery or Peach-house at rest affords a 
good situation where plenty of light is 
available consequent uikui the leaves 
having fallen from the fruit-trees. Place 
them as near to the glass as possible to 
induce a stocky growth. Cold frames 
answer very well, but there is the trouble 
of covering them in the case of frost, the 
young 

Growths being tender at this stage, 
consequent on their having been growing | 
a long way from the glass prior to cutting 
down. In the case of those varieties that 
have cuttings several inches long at 
cutting-down time, if these new growths 
are left, by the time the cuttings are re¬ 
quired they will have become drawn up 
weakly and rendered useless as cuttings. 
It is better in such cases, then, to remove 
the tallest at once, allowing more space 
for those coining through the soil at the 
time. A better class of cutting is ob¬ 
tained when required by this means. In 
the case of reputed shy producers of 
cuttings means must be taken to induce 
them to grow more freely. Examine the 
drainage to make sure the plants are not 
waterlogged, and remove any manure 
from the surface used for top-dressing, if 
the roots have not run into it. Replace 
the manure with loam and leaf-mould in 
equal quantities, adding sand freely. 
Cover the roots with half an inch of this 
compost and avoid anything like keeping 
the roots wet. With the plant cut down and 
no growth at the base, but little water 
will be required. It is wise to keep such 
plants on the dry side at the root for a 
time until a better action is apparent. 
Syringing the stems during bright weather 
is a means of encouraging new growth. 
Those starting freely should have all the 
air available to ensure a robust growth. 
Those that are sluggish in this respect 
would be all the better for a gentle bottom- 
heat, if available, or be placed at the 
warmest end of the house. Green-fly occa¬ 
sionally attacks the points of the young 
shoots, and should be got rid of quickly 
from fear of its crippling the young leaves, 
thus causing a check to the free growth. 
Where fumigating with Tobacco-smoke is 
not practicable the affected points should 
be dusted with Tobacco-powder, vigorously 
syringing the points the next day with 
clean water to cleanse the cuttings. S. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE TRUTH AEOUT PEARS. 

“ W.’s ” remarks (January 16th, page 3il) 
will have been read with much interest 
by all who appreciate good Pears. I think 
most of us will agree with his condemna¬ 
tion of stewing Pears which in the garden 
take up space that would be better filled 
with good quality eating Pears. We shall 
not all quite agree with bis criticism of 
the William's flavour, although this Pear, 
unless well grown and ripened, is some¬ 
times unpleasant to the palate. There 
are several Pears mentioned in “W.’s” 
list which arc new to me, and I canuot find 
them in any English catalogue. I can only 
conclude that they are varieties not well 
known at present in England, and the 
difficulty is, where are we to obtain them? 
For instance, Fondante des Bois, Sucr£e 
de Montlucon, Beurre Vauban, and Mine. 
Dupuis. “W.’s" remarks on Pltmaston 
Duchess are very welcome to me. It 
would be an excellent thing if this variety 
were to disappear from all good nursery¬ 
men's catalogues. As long as it is grown 
I am afraid its size and apjearance will 
always attract an uneducated taste in 
Pears, and many fruit shops offer nothing 
else during its season. Would “ W.” In? 
good enough to say which varieties of those 
he names in his list will succeed as 
pyramids and which need a wall, also 
W’hat stock they should be grafted on? 
With regard to winter Pears I should like 
to have seen Josephine de Malines included 
in “ W.’s ” list. With inc this variety is 
good in every way and of first-class quality 
and flavour. It does well ns a pyramid 
grafted on the Quince, and is a most valu¬ 
able Pear for January use. F. B. 

Spri ngfield, Northam pton. 

- In his notes under this heading 

(page 33) “ W.” takes exception to stew¬ 
ing Pears. In these matters personal taste 
is the one deciding element. There are 
some who do not favour even the liest 
dessert Pears. In my earlier days I served 
in a garden replete with every standard 
kind of Apple, Pear, and Peach, and in 
regard to the first and second, pyramid 
and cordon trees w r ere planted largely, 
and a central path had an expensive iron¬ 
work pergola erected solely for Pears and 
Apples—yet the owner never tasted one of 
these fruits in a raw state. A large 
orchard-house also accommodated all the 
better known Peaches and Nectarines 
of the day, and during the season bushels 
of high-class fruit w'ere grown, and yet the 
owmer never ate one in a raw state. He 
delighted in giving to others, and took an 
interest in the opinion of his friends on the 
merits of the various kinds. It w T ould have 
been unkind of any one to blame him, be¬ 
cause he had for health reasons to decline 
ripe fruit, and yet was able to partake of 
it cooked. It is curious why stewing 
Pears should be condemned because cer¬ 
tain individuals do not care for them. In 
the homes of the wealthy they take a 
fairly frequent place in the wreekly menu, 
and others who have to purchase their 
stocks think stewing Tears a most desir¬ 
able dish. 

Then in regard to dessert kinds, how 
many will supi>ort the condemnation of the 
William’s and other musky - flavoured 
Pears. I venture to say that thousands 
of British subjects hail the season of the 
William’s Pear. I hold no brief for Pit- 
maston Duchess. It is a very fine Pear, 
but there is an acidity that is not pleasing 
to many palates. I much prefer a Beurre 
Hardy or B. Superfin. “ W.” names some 
that are not generally found in British 
lists. Beurrd Vauban, Sucr6e de Mont¬ 


lucon, Mine. Dupuis, and Fondante des 
Bois are not familiar names. It is true 
more are catalogued than are required 
even in the best gardens, and no doubt 
many of them are not deserving of garden 
space. I am surprised that Pears like 
Mme. Treyve, Triomphe de Vienne, Olivier 
des Serrcs. and Margaret Mari Hat should 
be considered sufficiently meritorious to 
satisfy .so severe a critic as your corre¬ 
spondent is, for I do not consider cither 
possesses any outstanding merit. Do not 
such high-class Pears as Winter Nelis. 
Comte Le Lamy. Glou Moreeau. Thomp¬ 
son's. Nouvelle Fulvie, Althorp Crassane. 
Josephine de Malincs, and in January and 
February the old Bergamotte d’Esix>rcn. 
offer any claim to commendation? Santa 
Claus has been described as a good com¬ 
panion to Doyemu* du Cornice, and Itliek- 
ling is much praised by that good Pear- 
grower, Mr. Allan, of Gunton. No other 
fruit is so much influenced by stock, soil, 
weather, and storing as the Pear. 

W. STnroNEi.L. 

Bood Adi ton, Trowbridge. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Chives.— One of the commonest and one 
of the most Indispensable of the Onion 
family in the Scottish cottage garden is 
the Chive, Allium Sckccnoprasuin. It is 
said to lie a native plant, but it is very 
rarely found w r ild, and is, more likely, 
indigenous to Siberia or to a similar lati¬ 
tude. The bulbs are small and connected 
in elongated clusters, but these are never 
used, only the leaves or young tops being 
cut as a potherb. When these arc cut 
others shoot up in succession, and a lied 
will last for an indefinite number of years, 
although it is advisable to replant occa¬ 
sionally. Chives are best when freshly 
gathered, for if kept for even a short time 
the succulent leaves lose their charac¬ 
teristic flavour. The bulb is very hardy 
and will grow in even the moistest, coldest 
situations, and propagation is effected by 
; slips or by division of the bulb-clusters in 
spring or autumn. The leaves are con¬ 
sidered by some to be superior to Onions, 
Shallots, or Garlic for seasoning, or as an 
ingredient in salads.—W. McG., Balmac . 

Potato 8harpe’s Viator. — Those who 
force a few early Potatoes will find 
Sharpe’s Victor, if old, still a very reliable 
variety. The dwarf haulm renders it 
siiecially adapted for this purpose, and if 
it is not such a heavy cropper as some of 
the newer kinds, its qualities are un¬ 
deniable. In addition, for early work in 
the open Sharpe’s Victor is valuable, for 
If planted in a warm and sheltered border 
early in March it is ready for use in May. 
There is a tendency, I think, to overlook 
some of the older Potatoes in favour of 
those of more recent introduction, but 
sorts such as Sharpe’s Victor are even yet 
wmrthy of attention.— Kirk. 

Peach Peregrine.— This is one of the 
varieties raised by Messrs. Rivers and Son 
and is a useful mid-season variety. It does 
well In pots and also planted out in the 
house. The colour of the fruit is not 
unlike that of Crimson Galande. It is a 
freestone variety. We remember having 
seen it when grown by Mr. Hudson in an 
early house in pots, but w T e thiuk it is 
likely to do better as a mid-season 
fruit.—T. 

Kiln-dried Walnuts.— 1 have these from 
Covent Garden, and they do not taste 
badly, though not so good as the fresh 
Walnut. It is unfortunate that the Walnut 
endures so short a time in good use. Why 
is it that the Peccan lasts so w^ell and our 
best English nut goes out of use so soon? 
Can anyone tell us how to prolong their 
season?—W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIVIDING-LINES IN GARDENS. 
Tut; need of dividing-lines often arises to 
separate the flowers of the borders from 
the kitchen plots, or to go round a play¬ 
ground, or for various other reasons, and, 
therefore, the making of them is very im¬ 
portant for the gardener. The know- 
nothing garden designers will make a 
black line and tell people to put a Yew 
hedge, so that the gardener has to con¬ 
sider the Yew hedge, and whether he can 
grow flowers in front of a tree that is 
continually robbing the border. Where 
there is room the best background would 


fence for the base and put Oak battens 
ovef it to conceal the iron as much as 
l>ossible, and also raise it a bit higher to 
suit Clematis, Honeysuckle, and other 
climbers. In places where no flower 
grows near. Ivy makes a very beautiful 
screen, but, wooden stakes having a 
tendency to rot, it is best on an iron trellis. 
When Oak is not abundant we may use 
iron wire concealed with a few' bits of 
Oak battens. W. 


SIR FRED. MOORE ON THE PRESENT 
STATE OF IRISH GARDENING. 
This lias been reviewed by me In Irish 
Gardening in the ojtening number, and 
again in January, 1910. In both these 


I were filled with them, and the splendid 
specimens which were exhibited at the 
principal shows were marvels of skilful 
I cultivation. 

I Outdoor gardening developments have 
I boon more pleasing and, it is to be hoped, 
| permanent, as on all sides there is evi- 
j denee of more culture, refinement, taste, 
and of accurate knowledge and thorough- 
J ness in this particular branch than in any 
previous period in the history of horticul- 
! turo in Ireland. Proof of this is forth¬ 
coming in the fact that the only section of 
| outdoor gardening which is rapidly de¬ 
clining in extent and in jiopulurity is 
bedding-out on mathematical lines and 
I general formal gardening. Outdoor gar- 



Light trellis for Clematis: Iron, with Oak battens in upper parts. 


be one of naturally-grown shrubs like 
Ray, Osinanthus, and Ekeagnus. and vari¬ 
ous evergreens. Rut often this is not 
practicable. I use a strong Oak post and 
rail fence. Here, however, the locality 
counts for much, and I do it because I 
have plenty of Oak, and also men 
who are very handy at making such a 
fence. A better background one could 
hardly have. I grow free-climbing Roses 
on it, and the effect is all one could wish. 
Not only on the side facing the mixed 
border, but also at the back it is a true 
line full of beauty and variety. Where a 
slender line is desired for the support of 
Clematis and fragile climbers, the Oak, if 
small enough, would he liable to decay, I 
and, therefore, we use an ordinary iron I 


1 articles I took a hopeful view of its 
[ then position and of its future pro- 
| spects. Collections continue to dis¬ 
appear, and useful decorative subjects 
take the place of curiosities and of 
plants which were of minor decorative 
value or which were chiefly of interest to 
their owners and to students or collectors; 
l in other words, utilitarianism is gaining 
ground. Stove plants have almost disap- 
peared, and are now only to be found in 
comparatively few gardens. Hard-wooded 
plants, such as Iioronia, Diosma, Erica, 
Epacris, Adenamlra, Eriostcmon, Gene- 
tyllis, are no longer to be found in gardens. 
It is questionable if many young gardeners 
even know the appearance of several of 
these, although at one time many Rouses 


I dening must be dealt with in two phases — 
gardening for pleasure and gardening for 
! profit. 

In such a vast subject as outdoor gar¬ 
dening there is an opening for every variety 
of taste and of work, and, therefore, 
l especially in small-sized gardens and 
i amongst amateurs, sjiecialisation is practi¬ 
cally compulsory, so we find gardeners de¬ 
voting themselves sometimes exclusively 
to some branch or section, such as Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Herbaceous plants, Narcissi, 
Violets, Trees and shrubs, Alpines, or to 
! the more practical and useful fruit and 
I vegetable growing. In all those the advance 
, is marked, of which there is ample evi- 
| denee both in the garden and on the show 
I benches. Ry type I mean the standard of 
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grace, beauty, shape, colour, and general 
form which all reflect the good taste of 
the flower-growing public. The reaction 
against mere size is strong, and we find 
such things as Roses and single Chrys¬ 
anthemums gaining in favour each year, 
and steady support given to varieties with 
moderately-sized flowers, as against mere 
size often accompanied by coarseness. If 
we take the Narcissus as an example, I 
contend that such varieties as King's 
Norton and Glory of Noordwijk are huge, 
coarse, and ugly, whereas King Alfred, 
Florence Pearson, and Mine. De Granff are 
beautiful and refined, and many of the 
new triandrus hybrids are of great merit. 
In Sweet Peas the advance is very marked. 
Here there has been increase of size, in 
most cases without coarseness, a wider 
range in colour, firmness and length of 
stalk, and practically no loss of perfume. 
In the opinion of many experts and good 
judges sufficient advance has been made in 
size, and a few varieties, by fission or by 
duplication of the standard, are tending to 
heaviness and lack of grace. Other genera 
in which advance is marked are Gladiolus, 
Delphinium, Aster or Michaelmas Daisies. 
Astilbe and Spinea. The varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies now offered are very 
welcome additions, and we get a prolonged 
blooming season at a time of year when 
flowers for house decoration are getting 
scarce. The new pink varieties of Astilbe 
and of Spinea are noteworthy and meri¬ 
torious introductions, most useful for 
margins of lakes, ponds, streams, and for 
the bog garden, or e.ven for the herbaceous 
border where the soil is deep and moist. 
In 

Flowering shrubs there is over-in- 
creasirig variety, and as many of the new 
species and varieties have high qualities 
to recommend them there is corresponding 
increase in the attention and care they are 
receiving and in the space devoted to them. 
Such genera as Rhododendron, Spinea, 
Philadelphus, Deutzia, Berberis, Pytus, 
Prunus, Cotoneaster, and Cytisus have 
furnished us with splendid novelties. The 
cultivation of alpines is now much better 
understood, and the results are more satis¬ 
factory; hence, probably, the increasing 
attention given to them. The number of 
deaths is less and the number of “ im¬ 
possibles ” has been largely reduced, not 
that the plants have become less exacting, 
but simply because their requirements 
are more carefully studied. It has 
been demonstrated that concrete beds 
and extensive masonry are quite un¬ 
necessary, and that the structure of a 
moraine is comparatively simple, all that 
is required being deep, porous rubble with 
perfect drainage. The number of rare and 
beautiful species which may be seen grow¬ 
ing, spreading, and flowering in a moraine, 
although formerly regarded as too difficult 
to succeed with, is most encouraging. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Grape Hyacinths in the woodland.— 
One of the prettiest floral pictures I have 
ever seen consisted of masses of Grape 
Hyacinths, Heavenly Blue being the most 
prominent kind. These colonies come from 
a few T bulbs planted here and there, and 
which increased both by multiplication of 
the bulbs and by seeds. Grape Hyacinths 
are certainly among the most satisfactory 
of hardy flowers as they adapt themselves 
so well to circumstances and will multiply 
where the generality of hardy, bulbous 
flowers would have a difficulty in holding 
their own. Therefore, if you have spots 
in the garden where the soil is poor and 
very dry in the summer, you will find the 
Grape Hyacinths of much use. They will 
also be quite at home among sljort Qrass 
in the w'oodland. 


Plants for old hedgerows.— In many 
parts of England old hedgerows are a 
prominent feature and on estates of con¬ 
siderable extent they often form dividing 
lines, and when this is the case they may 
be made attractive by the presence of some 
of the very strongest - growing hardy 
flowers. I have seen Michaelmas Daisies 
in good condition under such circum¬ 
stances, and I have no doubt that some 
other things would do equally well. Golden 
Rods should be at home there. The native 
species grows naturally in herbage, and 
very pretty it looks in the short Grass. I 
once naturalised on a bank which formed 
the dividing line to fields Coronilla varia, 
which in a flower-border in time becomes 
a terrible nuisance. It flourished exceed¬ 
ingly and I found bad much puzzled wild- 
flower students. The Fish and Globe 
Thistles will, I know, live and produce 
flowers in coarse Grass as well as some of 
the stronger-growing Funkias. The more 
vigorous-habitod Daffodils are, we know, 
at home in Grass, and Crocuses will do 
very well. I have had them in company 
with tho doul.de and single wood 
Anemones, A. npcniiinn. and Cyclamen 
neapolitanum. 

Fritillakiak anii hardy Cyclamen#,— 
These, planted together, form a pretty 
feature. . Choose a corner which will never 
be disturbed by spade or fork, plant C. 
neapolitanum 0 inches apart and tin* 
common Snake’s-he.ul between. These <;an 
be sown over the ground. It does not 
matter how thick they are they will not 
harm the Cyclamens. If you get a mixture 
in colour, including the white Snako’s- 
liead and the white variety of Cyclamen, 
you will have something very satisfactory, 
and which, with id further trouble except 
weeding and a top-dressing now and then, 
will be a source of delight. Drop in a 
few bulbs of the Snow Glory and this 
little garden picture is complete. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets under trees. —In 
the partial shade of deciduous trees these 
charming little bulbous flowers do very 
well. Even when the soil is full of roots, 
and therefore poor, and at times very dry. 
they maintain their vigour and bloom 
freely. 

Saxifraga scardica.— This is a pretty 
little species, neat and compact of growth, 
and very satisfactory when its simple 
needs are attended to. I once had it in 
excellent condition—large, healthy tufts - 
but they went bad in a very dry season. 

I The same happened last year, as we had 
no rain to thoroughly moisten the ground 
from April onwards through the summer. 
Such kinds as McNabiana and . crust a ta 
lingulata came through without special 
attention, but scardica evidently belongs 
to that section which, in certain seasons, 
must have the benefit of the watering-pot. 

Reliable Saxifrages. — Among the 
encrusted kinds there are some which, by 
reason of their enduring nature, may be 
freely used in gardens more or less large, 
and where the hose cannot be employed in 
a dry time. The Ai/.oon varieties are of a 
particularly hardy nature, those men¬ 
tioned above, as also Hostii, intermedia, 
and altissima being very drought-resisting. 
They are, moreover, not capricious in the 
matter of soil. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Herbaceous borders. —What w the proper 
treatment for these from the time the plants 
have ceased flowering and through the winter 
to spring. Also, what should be done now to 
a herbaceous border which has been un¬ 
touched except for cutting down plants?— 
W. A. 

[Much depends niton circumstances. If 
the borders have been recently made, fork¬ 
ing over after adding a mulching of de¬ 
cayed manure would be all that is 


necessary. The mulching, indeed, may 
suffice for the winter alone, forking it in 
so soon as growth begins in spring. This, 
while giving a fresh appearance over all, 
also disposes of the weeds that may have 
started in autumn. If the soil is of a 
heavy, retentive nature lime should be 
added freely to assist porosity, and, by 
precipitating the superfluous water to a 
lower level, aerate and warm the soil. 
Lime also hastens the deeomiiosition of 
manures and vegetable liumus in the soil. 

It may, as an essential plant food, be ap¬ 
plied with equal advantage to light soils, 
which are usually deficient of lime. In 
all cases it should be forked in when 
slacked, and not allowed to remain on the 
surface. If the borders are old ones divi¬ 
sion and replanting may bo necessary, but 
of these things you give us no informa¬ 
tion. If, however, this reply does not 
meet your case, write us again with fuller 
particulars.] 

Antirrhinums.— These now play a very 
imjiortant part in the summer and autumn 
decoration of the garden, being so valu¬ 
able for the filling of beds and borders 
where a brilliant display is desired. Both 
the tall varieties and those of intermediate 
height are well suited for either purpose, 
and very striking effects can be produced 
by the employment of the varieties named : 
Fire King. 1‘ale Apricot. Orange King, 
Delicate Pink. Coral Red, Cloth of Gold. 
Boutin', etc. The charming new pink 
variety, Nelrosns which has proved so 
useful for autumn and winter flowering in 
pots, should be given a trial. The seed 
should be sown now either in pans or 
boxes, according to tho number of plants 
required. The seeds: should be but lightly 
covered with fine sandy soil, and after¬ 
wards watered with a line-rosed pot. 
Cntil germination takes place cover with 
sheets of glass and shade with paper. 
When the seedlings appear a light airy 
position in a temperature of oO deg#, will 
ensure plants of a sturdy nature. The 
raising of the seed may take place in a 
temperature a few degrees warmer.—A. W. 

Penistemons. — A large quantity of 
cuttings of tho smaller-flowered IVnt- 
stomons of the “ Gem " varieties was put 
in during late autumn. These have rooted 
exceptionally well, and have made con¬ 
siderable growth so much so that it was 
considered advisable during the week to 
piii<*]i back tho more advanced of the 
plants. The boxes in which they are 
grown wore removed to a cooler position 
and placed as near the glass as possible. 

Muscati monchatum. This, in its finest 
form, sometimes known as mains, sometimes 
as flavnm, is «till one of the most uncommon 
of the Musearis. The blossoms of thus Musk 
Hyacinth, which are borne in heads very 
similar to those of the Grape Hyacinths, are 
of a somewhat dull yellow colour, but they 
possess a mocO delicious fragrance: indeed, 
there are few flowers of the open air that are 
endowed with so sweet a perfume. The Musk 
Hyacinth and the graceful Feather Hyacinth, 
another member of the family, but seldom met 
with, are perhatis the easiest of culture of all 
the Muscaris. succeeding in almost any soil 
and situation.— Wyndham Fitziierbert. 

Tufted Pansies in frames. —Those who have 
Tufted Pansies in frames should take every 
! opportunity of affording ventilation, as, owing 
to the heavy rainfall of late, damping-off is 
likelv to ensue. It is well to understand, in 
recard to these favourites, that they require 
very little protection, and that if one forgets 
to open the frame for a few davs it is not to 
the welfare of the plants. In fact, up to the 
middle of December there was no real neces¬ 
sity to cover them at all. Some plants in a 
bed out-of-doors look quite as well as those in 
a frame. If there is one thing more than 
another that Tufted Pansies resent it is 
cod d 1 i ng.—W oodba st w ic k . 

“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."--Attc Edition, lilh, recited, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on tcood. Cloth, medium Svo, ISs.; 
post free. Us. Gd. 0/ all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, G3, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, W.U. 
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ROSES. 


WICHURAIANA ROSES ON SLOrES 
OK BANKS. 

TnE Wichuraiana Roses Lave become very 
popular, and when we consider what 
beautiful effects can be obtained by their 
use this fact is hardly to be wondered at. 
To display the beauty of these Roses there 
is, perhaps, no better position than a 
good slope or bank, and those who have 
such a position should grow them in this 
way. 1 recently saw a tine example of 
such a Rose-oovered bank when visiting a 
large garden in Essex. The site had been 
thoroughly prepared by deep digging and 
the addition of some good farmyard 
manure, the Roses being planted 5 feet 
apart each way. In this case there were 
several rows of plants, as the bank was 
fairly wide, but in the case of a narrower 
bed the plants might be in a single row 
or in zig-zag fashion. No attempt was 
made at training, with the result that in a 


varieties for planting on banks are: j 
Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, Minnehaha 
(pink), Excelsa, Coronation, Troubadour, 1 
Hiawatha (red), White Dorothy, Mrs. | 
Littleton Dewliurst (white), and Lady 
Godiva (pale salmon). The Rene Andre 
group only produces small sprays of three 
or four blossoms, but in some varieties, 
such ns Alboric Barbier (yellow), Miss 
Hellyet (carmine-pink), and Frau Octnvia 
Hesse (white), the flowers, though small, 
are exquisitely shaped. In all the varie¬ 
ties of this section those Indefinite art 
tints that are so much liked are seen. 
These varieties have far more beautiful 
foliage than the Dorothy Perkins family. 
The leaves are very glossy and rich in i 
colour, ruddy-green in some varieties, 
golden-greeu in others, so that even when 
the blooming period is over the bank 
planted with these varieties would be 
interesting. In addition to those men¬ 
tioned the best varieties are: Aviateur 
Bleriot (rich yellow), Desire Bergera 
(coppery-pink), Francois Juranvillc (bright 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS FAILING. 

I find some difficulty in germinating and 
growing on the following plantsPrimula 
I obeonica, P. 6inensis stellata, P. malacoides, 
and other choice Primulas, Streptocarpus 
hybrids, and Boron ia megastigma. I can 
| give greenhouse treatment. Primula obeonica 
| sometimes does well, but germination is poor. 

! P. sinensis stellata, in spite of picking off 
early trusses, grows far too dwarf. P. niala- 
coides seedlings have done fairly well, though 
inclined to go off suddenly, but germination is 
bad. Same with other Primulas, Bee<dana, 
etc. Boronia seeds, so far, will not germinate, 
and the same with Streptocarpus. I succeed 
with many other good things. Any hints will 
oblige.—UiRLA. 

[You do not give us any particulars of 
the conditions under which the various 
plants arc grown, hence it is practically 
impossible to put one’s linger on the weak 
s[>ot in their cultivation. True, you men¬ 
tion a greenhouse, but there are green¬ 
houses and greenhouses, the temperature 
of which may vary considerably. As 
Primula sinensis stellata keeps so dwarf 
it would seem to indicate that the soil in 



Oak post and rail trellis for Bos 2 s and Clematis. (Sec page 67.) 


few seasons a positive thicket has been 
formed, of considerable height in the 
middle, where the plants have grown over 
one another. The lower edge of the bank 
is carpeted with the lovely slender trailers. 
The gardener told me that lie did a little 
thinning out during the first two or three 
winters, but now he has given it up, the 
plants being so entangled. 

On this particular bank quite a number 
of varieties is planted, some early-flower¬ 
ing, some late. All colours are there, 
from white and yellow to red, the effect 
of the contrasting colours being both 
quaint and pretty. Some growers will no 
doubt prefer to use one variety only, a 
mass of some decided colour being con¬ 
sidered more effective. 

There arc two quite distinct groups of 
the Wichuraiana Roses, Dorothy Perkins 
being typical of the one, Rene Andre and 
Alberic Barbier of the other. The Dorothy 
Perkins group gives by far the finer show 
of flowers, producing as it does large 
sprays or bunches of little rosettes, the 
colours being very decided. The best : 


rose), Jersey Beauty (single yellow), 
Joseph Billiard (crimson and gold, single), i 
Leontine Gervais (salmon), Edmund ' 
Proust (copper and blood-red), Paul I 
Transon (copiiery-ro.se), and Shower of | 
Gold (rich yellow and orange). The last > 
three are almost evergreen, Shower of 
Goid having the most beautiful foliage of 
any Rose I know. Eglantine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Roses on their own roots.— In no 

section is it more desirable to have the plants 
on their own roots than in that of the climb¬ 
ing Polyant ha and Wichuraiana Roses, which 
often give a good deal of trouble if budded i 
on the Brier, as so many of them are. Unless 
carefully watched, the Brier sends up vigorous 
shoots among the other growths, and these 
are frequently unnoticed for some time. With 
own-root Roses there is no trouble of this 
kind. The climbing Roses are, as a rule, so 
easily raised from cuttings that there is little 
excuse for budding such.—Ess. 

Rose Mrs. W. H. Cutbush.— As a late- 
flow'ering Rose this is one of the best of the 
Polyanthus. It i« a great advantage to be 
able to make a bright bed of dwarf Roses of 
one colour which will bloom so late as Mrs. 
W. H. Cutbush. The flowers are of a charm¬ 
ing shade of pink. It has been very good in 
Scottish gardens during the past season. 


which it is grown is unsuitable. A brief 
sketch of the treatment required may be 
of sendee, and enable you to remedy any 
errors into which you may have fallen. 

Seeds of the different Primulas may be 
sown in March, in a mixture of two parts 
of loam and leaf-mould to one part of 
sand, the whole thoroughly incorporated 
together. Then rub through a sieve with 
a 3-inch mesh and place the rough i>or- 
tions on one side. The pots or pans in 
which the seeds are to lie sown should be 
quite clean and effectually drained. Over 
the drainage place a layer of the rough 
portion of the compost that would not pass 
through the .-;ieve. Then fill the pot or pan 
to within \ inch, or little less, of the rim 
with the sifted soil, making it perfectly 
level and pressing down moderately firm. 
After this water the soil with a very fine 
rose, and while it is still wet sprinkle the 
seeds regularly and thinly thereon. Then 
cover the seeds with a little of the com¬ 
post al>ove recommended, but pass it 
through a sieve finer than the 3 inch. 
Care must be taken not to bury the seeds 
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too deeply; In fact, they should be only just 
covered, riaeed then in a structure with 
a minimum temperature of 30 dogs., rising 
during the day, they will soon germinate. 
The pots or pans may with advantage be 
covered with a sheet of brown paper till 
signs of germination are seen. Directly 
this is apparent the paper must be re¬ 
moved, but it is very necessary that they 
are kept shaded. As the young plants 
make headway they may he pricked off 
iuto pans or boxes, using the same kind of 
.<<<>11 as that in which the seeds were sown. 

Potting. —When large enough they must 
be potted singly, the coiuiwst being the 
same, but it does not require to In* sifted. 
The next shift will be into their flowering 
jiots, inches or 5 inches in diameter. A 
cold frame is then a very suitable spot for 
them, giving, when established in their 
pots, a free circulation of air, in order to 
prevent them becoming drawn and weak. 
If desired to encourage growth the frame 
may he shut up sufficiently early to hus¬ 
band a little of the sun-heat. When the 
pots are well filled with roots an occa¬ 
sional stimulant will be very helpful. 
Watering needs to be carefully done, as an 
excess of moisture, especially if combined 
with a stagnant atmosphere, will induce 
the plants to go off suddenly, as spoken of 
by you. For the final potting the compost 
may contain more loam, say, three parts 
to two of leaf-mould and a good sprinkling 
of sand. The best treatment tor the 

JStreptocarpus is to sow the seeds in 
February and place in a temperature of 
33 degs. to 70 dogs., when they will soon 
germinate. If, however, you have no struc¬ 
ture other than the greenhouse a good 
plan will be to delay the sowing till 
March, and place in the warmest part of 
the house. The same compost as recom¬ 
mended for the Primulas will suit the 
Streptoearpus, though the latter may be 
flowered well in 4-inch pots. The plants, 
too, may be grown in a frame during the 
summer. 

Boronia megastigma is more particular 
in its requirements than any of the other 
subjects about which you inquire. The 
seed is exceedingly minute and should be 
sown in peat, to which some silver sand 
has been added. The preparation of the 
pot or pan may be the same as advised for 
the Primulas, but only a little dry silver 
sand should be sprinkled over the surface 
after the seed is sown. Then cover with a 
pane of glass and take care to keep it 
shaded. As soon as the young plants are 
visible the glass must be tilted in order to 
give a little air, but the sun should on no 
account be allowed to shine on them. 
Watering must, of course, be carefully 
done, a very fine rose being most essential, 
or the i>ot may be stood nearly to the rim 
in some vessel containing water. In this 
latter case the moisture will enter through 
the hole in the bottom and percolate 
through the soil without disturbing the 
surface. This is a good w’ay to w'ater ex¬ 
ceedingly minute seeds. When the young 
plants are about ^ inch in height they 
should be pricked off into clean, well- 
drained pots. Peat and sand must be 
again used, the upper layer being passed 
through a 4-inch sieve. The soil must be 
pressed dow T n very firmly; indeed, this is 
most essential in all stages of the culture 
of this sweet-scented shrub. The young 
plants may he grown in a light and airy 
greenhouse. The growing shoots should 
be pinched two or three times in order to 
induce a bushy habit of growth. In 
potting, care must be taken not to bury the 
ball of earth deeper than it w r as before; 
and the new soil must be pressed dowrn 
very firmly around it. Liquid manure 
should not be given to the Boronia in any 
stages of growth ] 


VEGETABLES. 

FORWARDING EARLY TEAS. 

Those who have heavy, badly-drained soil 
will be handicapi>ed this season as regards 
early Peas, as, owing to the very heavy 
rainfall all through December and almost 
daily since the New Year came in, the 
land in many places is badly water-logged. 

It will repay growers to forward their 
early crops by giving shelter at the start 
to assist germination. By sowing under 
glass there is a great gain. A much better 
selection may be made, as one can grow 
sorts which, to sow’ in cold, W’et soil now’, 
would fail. When sown under glass it is 
not necessary to use fire-lieat, provided the 
seed is sow’ll sufficiently early, as, by just 
using shelter, a better plant is secured, 
and though germination is slow’er, the 
plants wdll be large enough by the time our 
variable seasons i>ermit of planting out. 
Seed may, with advantage, be sown in 
cold frames, or, if available, any cool 
glasshouse, but if in the latter they 
should be stood as near the glass as possi¬ 
ble when above the soil, w’hile if grown 
in cold frames care must be taken to give 
sufficient shelter should the weather be 
very severe. 1 have often been obliged to 
use long litter near towns where dried 
Bracken was not available. It is best be¬ 
fore using the litter to cover the glass with 
mats, as these protect the glass and paint 
from injury. Some of the small round 
Peas take up much less room than the 
larger wrinkled Marrows. After many 
years’ exi>erience I do not advise the 
small, weaker varieties. I admit they 
have some good points. For instance, 
some of the small round varieties are 
quicker growers and i>od earlier: also they 
are much hardier for first crop when sown 
in the open. I have had a regular demand 
for these small varieties for Bpecial dishes; 
indeed, they are much liked for garnish¬ 
ing entries. At the same time, those who 
require the best quality early Peas can 
have them by sowing such as are only a 
few days later than the small round varie¬ 
ties. As regards 

Varieties, there are a wide choice and 
some excellent dw’arf forms. By dw’arf I 
do not mean those that do not exceed 
1 foot to 18 inches. These last-named are 
excellent for first sowings in the open or 
on a sheltered border, but, given protec¬ 
tion, I prefer a larger grower, such as 
May Queen, World’s Record, Duchess of 
York, Ideal, or Early Giant, these mostly 
averaging 2 feet to 3 feet when grown 
under glass at the start, and, having a 
robust growth, give an excellent return. 
May Queen is one of the earliest of the 
Marrow dwarf section and one of the most 
productive Peas grown. Though a 
Marrow’—at least, having a good bit of the 
Marrow blood—it is one of the most profit¬ 
able of the early Peas. Early Giant is 
larger, also later, but excellent for sow r - 
ing under glass. If dw’arfer forms are 
liked there is a wide choice, as even now 
the older Chelsea Gem, the Sherw’ood, 
English Wonder, Exonian, and others arc 
valuable for their earliness and hardiness, 
and specially good for heavy soils. When 
sowing I would advise a loamy soil, as 
this induces stronger root action than a 
fine sandy soil. It is an excellent plan (an 
old onel,* but still good, to sow in pieces 
of cut turves obtainable from a good pas¬ 
ture, keeping a sharp look-out that no 
wire-worm infests the turf. To guard 
against this pest it is safer to use turf 
that has been cut some little time and 
stacked. Place the strips of turf close 
together in the frame or house, grass side 
downward. Draw a light drill in the 
cent to of eacl) and sow tjie seed down the 


centre of each piece of turf evenly, cover¬ 
ing with some good soil. The frame must 
then be kept close till the seedlings break 
through, when careful ventilation will be 
required. At the time of planting out, the 
turves can be lifted with a mass of roots 
and placed in well-prepared drill? or 
shallow trenches. For small quantities 
pots are doubtless more useful, as these 
can*be readily moved. The chief objection 
to ]M>ts is that the ball is often broken, 
thus injuring the roots when planting. I 
prefer 3-inch pots iu which eight or nine 
seeds may be sown, thinning to the six 
strongest and best-placed. Avoid forcing 
of any kind, and, by so doing, secure a 
strong plant. Another excellent way is to 
sow' in boxes. The seedlings lift well if 
the soil is made firm and the boxes are 
not deep. A little moisture will be 
necessary till growth is active, and later 
on ventilate freely in fine weather and 
plant firmly._W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

To grow large Onions.— Onions want a 
long season of growth to gain size and 
become rij>e enough for keeping. Accord¬ 
ing to my exj>erience there is no better 
Onion for size and quality than a well- 
selected stock of Ailsa Craig. Sow’ now or 
shortly in boxes under glass in a temj>era- 
ture of 50 degs., or about 50 degs.; harden 
off in cold frame when 2 inches or 
3 inches high. In the meantime the land 
for the ultimate destination of the crop 
should be prepared by trenching and 
manuring and time given for settlement. 
Further means can be taken to give the 
necessary firmness by rolling or treading 
just previous to planting out in April, 
when the weather is suitable early in the 
month. The plants must have plenty of 
room when planted out. The row’s should 
not be less than 15 inches apart and the 
plants in the rows not less than G inches 
from each other. Use the hoe freely during 
the growing season. There is no trouble 
from the maggot as the plants are too far 
advanced for the fly when that trouble¬ 
some insect appears. Occasional light 
dressings of soot and nitrate of soda may 
be given in show’ery weather.—E. II. 

Late Seakale. —A considerable breadth 
of this is grow’n, and, to ensure a 
succession, one-lmlf is covered dow’n now’ 
and the other half in February. The 
material used for the blanching of the 
Kale when growth is made is fine cinder- 
ashes, sufficient of these being heai>ed over 
each group of crow r ns to form a mound of 
such a height that the Kale will not be 
exposed to the light as it pushes its way 
up through them. Fine soil may be used, 
but ashes are by far the better, as slugs 
and other insects are, by their employment, 
kept at bay. Other means for the blanch¬ 
ing of late Seakale are the use of pots 
having proper covers, boxes, flour-barrels, 
or anything from which light can be ex¬ 
cluded. The crowns covered down now’ 
will yield Kale during the latter end of 
March and the first half of April.—A. W. 


Correspondent* desiring Information on 
Gardening' matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Unooln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—euoh as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
oto.—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated," 63, Llnooln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

January 19th, 1915. 

The second fortnightly meeting of the 
present year was characterised by con¬ 
siderable variety, and not a little interest, 
and we were pleased to note signs of a 
re - awakening among the hardy - plant 
specialists at least. In other directions, 
too, there were important exhibits, notably 
that of epiphytal and other greenhouse 
Ferns from Edmonton and the admirable 
lot of hardy evergreen Ferns—chiefly 
tasselled Hart's Tongues and Polysti- 
chums — from Enfield. The retarded 
plants, too, were very fine, the Lilies being 
particularly well done. Very fine groups 
of Carnations, too, were on view, while 
herry-bearing shrubs with hardy Heaths 
were well shown. Several Orchid groups 
were shown, and two novelties received 
first-class certificates. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had an exhibit of these. Elwes’ 
Snowdrop, strong of leaf and stem and 
9 inches or more high, was particularly 
good. Very chaste and pure, too, was the 
white Hoop Petticoat Narcissus, a gem of 
a few inches high. The Lenten Roses 
were interesting and quaint, if less pure 
and useful than the Christmas Roses. 
Anemone blanda taurlca, deeper in colour 
than the type, and Adonis amurensis 
were also noted. 

Mr. James Pox, Lindfield, Haywards 
Heath, had a delightful lot of Saxifraga 
Burseriana, the plants, in full flower, hav¬ 
ing been lifted a few days previously from 
the open beds. Obviously, this favoured 
Sussex district is also an early one. Early 
Cyclamens, Shortia galacifolia, Primula 
Juliie, Erica codonodes, E. mediterranea 
hvbrida, with Hamamelis nrborea and the 
new Primula malacoides robusta (not 
hardy) were other notable plants in a 
fresh-looking lot. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an extensive exhibit of alpines in 
pans, and though few were in flower, there 
was abundant promise. Of choice Saxi¬ 
frages in flower were S. tridentina, S. 
Griesbachi, S. Frederic! Augusti, while 
such ns S. Faldonside and S. npiculata 
were full of bud. Iris alata, I. unguicu- 
laris. Lenten Roses, and Lithospermura 
rosmarinifolium (rich blue) were nicely 
in flower. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Ilighgnte, had good groups of Iris Histrio, 
a variety of double and single Hepaticas, 
Saxifraga Btirseriana* the handsome 
Galax aphylla, and Daphne Dauphini 
fronting hardy Heaths, Hamamelis, and 
oilier things. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a par¬ 
ticularly interesting lot of hardy things, 
including Cyclamen Atkinsi purpureum, 
which is very rich in colour, the 'well- 
formed rosettes of Saxifraga Griesbachi, 
from whose central axis the scarlet-tipped 
inflorescence was already protruding, 
hardy Heaths, Tris Histrio, Snowdrops, 
Spring Snowflake, Hepaticas, and the 
fragrant yellow-flowered Berberis Beali, a 
handsome evergreen which is now coming 
into bloom in the open garden. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a 
lmnk-like rockery arrangement planted 
with the choicer alpines and shrubs, the 
former including Saxifraga Burseriana 
and its variety Gloria. Only a compara¬ 
tively small number of the plants was in 
flower, though the grey cushion-like tufts 
were bristling with scarlet-tipped buds 
and early-opening flowers. Iris alata, I. 
nnguicularis. Snowdrops, Cjdamens, and 
others were also remarked. 

Messrs. .T. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had 
a piece of rockwork planted with minia¬ 


ture Conifers, alpines, and flowering and 
fruiting shrubs. Particularly good was a 
fine group of Iris histrioides major, the 
rich-blue flowers of much finer quality 
than is usually seen. The Grecian Wind¬ 
flower (Anemone blanda) in variety and 
Saxifraga Boydi alba gave a pretty effect. 
A fruiting shrub of marked beauty and 
distinction w r as Pyracantha (Crabegus) 
angustifolia, the branches a mass of 
orange-coloured fruits. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, 
Bagshot and Twyford, had a nice lot of 
Winter Heaths, Crocus species, Iris 
Histrio, Cyclamen ibericum, Snowdrops, 
Primula megaseapfolia, with Witch Hazels 
(Hamamelis) and other plants. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, showed the Perpetual-flowering 
varieties in excellent form. A remark¬ 
ably coloured variety, Bishton Wonder, 
w’as equally so for its strong Clove per¬ 
fume—w T e do not recall anything like it. 
Wivelsfield White, Champion (perhaps the 
finest winter scarlet), and a Perpetual- 
flowering Malmaison of light pink colour 
named Terrific were among the best. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
also showed these flowers finely. The 
central stand of Gorgeous, which con¬ 
tained nearly ten dozen flowers, was a 
great attraction, this being the finest deep 
cerise coloured variety to date. Prin¬ 
cess Dagmar (crimson), Enchantress 
Supreme, and Snowstorm w r ere other ex¬ 
cellent sorts. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a delightful lot of the 
new pink Lady Ingestre (a salmon shade 
between May Day and Lady Northeliffe), 
together with W T hite Sw T an, Carola, Mrs. 
L. D. Fullerton, and the scarlet and w’hite 
Malmalson-flowered Marmion. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
had a capital stand of the new American 
Pink Sensation, the several dozen flowers 
showing the variety to considerable 
advantage. 

GREENHOUSE AND HARDY FERNS. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a particularly interesting table of 
Epiphytal Ferns growing on blocks and 
stumps for the most part, the rhizomatous 
or creeping Polypodiums being the more 
prominent. Of these, I*, pilselloides, P. 
vaccinifolium, P. v. album (with glaucous- 
toned fronds and shaggy, browmish 
rhizomes), P. lycopodioides, P. percussum, 
and P. repens were remarked. In addi¬ 
tion, a 3 feet high specimen of Davallia 
rufa was quite a feature. Good Gyno- 
grammas and Nephrolepis were distributed 
throughout the group. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a very 
choice lot of Scolopendriums and Poly- 
stichums, two groups of hardy evergreen 
Ferns of high importance and beauty. 
The former w T as represented almost exclu¬ 
sively by the tasselled or heavily-crested 
varieties, of which ramo-cristulatum, 
ra mo-crista turn, and rarao-marginatum 
were three of the more distinct. Of the 
Polystichums, the forms of P. angulare 
and P. a. divisilobum were numerous and 
good, though capitatum, Wills* variety, 
multilobum densum, percristatum, and 
productum w*ere some of the best. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. Wills and- Segar, South Kens¬ 
ington, S.W., had a well-filled table 
chiefly of retarded plants, Lilies, such ns 
longiflorum, L. speciosum in variety, and 
L. aurntum, also Spinpas in excellent 
form. In addition there were excellent 
groups of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, pure 
white and salmon-coloured Cyclamens, 


and other plants associated with Ferns 
and Palms. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, 
had a collection of nearly three dozen 
varieties of wdnter-flow’ering Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums arranged in bunches, many of 
them exceedingly bright and effective at 
this season. Some of the best were Prince 
of Orange, Helen, Countess of Radnor 
(pink), Warley (orange and white), Scarlet 
King, and Maxime Kovalesky (the finest 
of the orange-scarlet shades). 

SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, was the 
only exhibitor of these, his group compris¬ 
ing green, golden, and silver-leaved Ivies, 
fine groups of her ry-bea ring shrubs, as 
Pernettya, Skimmia, Aucuba vera, and 
Pyracantha angustifolia, Garrya elliptica, 
Eurya latifolia variegata, the white¬ 
stemmed Rubus leucodermis, Hamamelis 
in one or tw’o kinds, with early-forced 
plants of Primus triloba, which in the 
early season is much valued. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Han¬ 
over Square, had an exhibit of fruiting 
branches of Solanum ciliatum, a shrubby, 
almost woody species, whose stems are 
freely armed with spines. As shown, the 
examples gave evidence of a growth of 
several feet high, the ■ stems much 
branched and adorned by reddish-scarlet 
fruits that in their largest size approxi¬ 
mated to small fruits of the Tangerine 
Orange. A considerable proportion, how¬ 
ever, w’ere nearer the size of the fruits 
(haw ? s) of Rosa rugosa. It is a highly 
ornamental subject from Porto Rico, and 
doubtless w r ould not be much of a success 
in this country. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had an excellent display of 
Cattleya Trianne Maggie Raphael alba, a 
handsome white-flowered sort whose lip 
is heavily blotched purplish-crimson. Of 
this alone there were some three dozen 
examples all finely flowered. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
contributed a nice display of these in 
flower, of which several superbly-flow’ered 
examples of Dendrobium Wardianum 
were noteworthy. Another noteworthy 
example, characterised by a remarkable 
freedom of floworing, wos Miltonia Phal- 
amopais. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBenn, Cooks- 
bridge. had a nice group dominated by 
Cymbidiums. C. Alexander, C. Schlegelii. 
ind C. Goltianum wore among those 
shown. the tall, arching racemes of flowers 
bringing them into great prominence. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a compact little group, in which 
Odontoglossum crispum Ilarryanum, Cym- 
hidiuin Ilolfordi, the white - flowered 
Cadogyne Mooreann, Odontioda Devos- 
siana (very free-flowering), Dendrobium 
an renin, and Ladio-Cattloya Trimyra wen* 
the leading features. The red-petalled 
Lycastc macrophylla and a variety of 
Cypripcdiums were also included in the 
group. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Brnckenhurst. 
Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, had two choice 
novelties, each gaining a first-class certifi¬ 
cate. They were Brasso-Cattleya Cliftoni 
albens (C. Triana? alba x Brasso-Cattleya 
Queen Alexandra), a superb white- 
flowored sort whose lip is heavily crimped 
at the sides, and Dendrobium Triumph 
(D. Dalhousieanum x D. thyrsiflorum). 
perhaps the most remarkable Orchid 
novelty for some time. There is ap¬ 
parently, on a cursory inspection, but 
little trace of the last-named parent in 
the hybrid. The first-named, however, is 
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in evidence both in the great length of the 
pseudo-bulbs and the rich maroon blotches 
which mark the flower internally. But 
where the broadly-winged, massive white 
ltetals and sepals and the peculiar hooded 
character of the flower originated from 
such a cross is not so clear. 

, A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house.— But little fire-heat 
has been required so far to induce the 
swelling of the flower-buds to the verge of 
expansion, which stage has to be taken 
advantage of to again fumigate the trees, 
as this cannot be done once the blossoms 
untold. Another matter which needs at¬ 
tention is to ascertain if the border is 
likely to become dry before setting is com¬ 
plete, and if found necessary to give it 
a good soaking of tepid water. The 
syringing of the tiees must lie suspended 
when the blossoms begin to expand, also 
the dumping of paths and borders, as a 
warm, dry atmosphere is requisite during 
the flowering period to ensure a successful 
sidling. On bright mornings, however, a 
slight damping of the paths about eleven 
a.in. may take place, which tends to avert 
excessive dryness. To keep the air in con¬ 
stant circulation the top ventilators should 
be kept slightly oi>en all night. Increase 
the amount of ventilation as the day wears 
on. and if not able to do this with the aid 
of sun-lieat, turn on a trifle more fire-heat. 
In bright weather admit air also during 
the forenoon by the front ventilators. It 
is always a good plan to stretch coarse 
muslin or tiffany over the openings at 
this season to temper the inrush of cold 
winds and prevent draughts. Allow an 
increase in the previously named day and 
night temperatures of 5 dogs., and in sunny 
weather the mercury may rise 10 degs, to 
15 degs. higher before ventilating freely. 

Pollination of blooms.— This must be 
proceeded with once the flowers are fully 
open and the pollen found to he ripe. The 
quickest- and a very effectual—method is 
to employ a rabbit's tail tied to the end 
of a flowerstiek. By this means the 
pollen is expeditiously transferred from 
flower to flower. 

Pot Vines. —Those started in November 
are now breaking, but the final tying of 
the canes to the trellis must not be hur¬ 
ried until the shoots are an inch or so in 
length, so that it can be seen which of the 
breaks are the strongest, particularly 
when two develop at one joint. It is even 
then not advisable to be too precipitate 
in the final disbudding. Beyond rubbing 
off tlie weaker growths, it is better to wait 
a few days longer and see which show the 
best bunches, a's the strongest canes may 
carry as many as eight and those less 
robust six bunches. Disbudding may be 
completed directly decision on this point 
can be arrived at. A slight surplus in 
cases where any doubt arises may be left 
and a reduction to tlie proper number 
effected when the berries in the bunches 
are ready for thinning. As the shoots 
lengthen, pinch out the points at the 
second leaf beyond the bunch. Rub out 
sub la torn Is between the canes and 
bundles, and stop those beyond at the first 
leaf. To encourage a vigorous root-action 
non-fruiting shoots retained for clothing 
of the trellis only need not he stopped till 
n little later. Bring down the shoots to 
the trellis gradually, finally tying them so 
that the bundles will hang clear of the 
wires and as nearly cqui-distant ns cir¬ 
cumstances permit. 
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Top-dressing. — The development of 
growth being accompanied by great 
activity of the root-system, the first top¬ 
dressing of turfy loam enriched with bone- 
meal can now with advantage be afforded. 
As a rule but little space for applying 
this exists on the surface, therefore it is 
necessary to place strips of zinc within the 
rims of*the pots to hold it in jio.sition. 
Tliis top-dressing will serve until thin¬ 
ning has taken place, when a further ad¬ 
dition will be needed. Damping and 
syringing of walls and floors must be con¬ 
tinued until the flowering si age is readied, 
to lie resumed after the berries are set 
and liegin to swell. When the canes have 
broken the day and night readings of the 
thermometer should lie (50 degs. and 
<55 degs. respectively. Allow’ a further 
rise* of 5 dogs, as liotli shoots and bundles 
lengthen out and develop, and the same 
again in the daytime when the hunches 
come into flower. For the time being the 
air must then be kept fairly dry and 
buoyant. Allow’ a further rise of 10 degs. 
with sun-lmat on all occasions before ad¬ 
mitting air by the top ventilators only. 
As there is a great risk of the berries 
becoming disfigured with rust—which is 
usually caused by cold draughts at this 
time of year—adopt the same preventive 
means of averting this as prescribed for 
early readies. Watering must lie care¬ 
fully done until a fair amount of foliage 
has developed, after which the roots de¬ 
mand more frequent supplies. The water 
must always he given in a tepid state. 

Early vinery.— Starting of the Vines, 
after moistening the border throughout 
with tepid water and subjecting thorn to 
a maximum and minimum temperature of 
50 degs. and 55 degs.. has taken place, 
which treatment will be continued until 
the buds break. To ensure regularity in 
regard to the latter matter the upper iK>r- 
tions of the rods have been brought down 
to within a few’ feet of the border, and 
will remain so until the growths are an 
inch or so in length. Syringing of the 
rods, once when dull and twice daily in 
bright w’oather, besides sprinkling the 
paths and borders with tepid water, are 
other necessary Retails which have dm* 
attention. The shelves are filled with pot 
Strawberries, the body of the house uti¬ 
lised for the forcing of Azaleas and so on. 
while the side stages will be occupied with 
many things requiring mild warmth until 
the trellis overhead becomes clothed with 
foliage. 

Espalier Apples, Pears, and Plums.— 

The spur wood on these lias been short¬ 
ened in the case of the first two named 
fruits to four buds, and on Plums to five. 
Care is taken to leave intact short 
twiggy growths on which there are fruit- 
buds’ at the points. Under this category 
come James Grieve, Ribston Pippin, 
Jacob’s Seedling, Cox’s Orange, Gas- 
coigne’s Seedling, and Beauty of Kent, 
etc., while among Pears, Doyenne du 
Cornice, William’s Bon Chretien, Souvenir 
du Congres, Mario Louise, and Josephine 
de Malines are a few notable examples. 
Shoots for extending the tiers of branches 
diagonally are merely cut back to where 
the wood is firm and well rRiened. In re¬ 
gard to some varieties, such as Pitmaston 
Duchess. Emile d’Hcyst, Ducliesse 
d’Angoulerae. and others, tlie spurs where 
crowded with fruit-buds have also been 
thinned. Care lias to be taken with espa¬ 
liers wiien not fully established to make 
provision each year for new tiers of 
branches by cutting back the leaders left 
intact in the summer to the wire above that 
on which the last tier or pair of branches 
has been trained. This course must lx* 
continued each year until the requisite 
number has been obtained. Espaliers 


when grown to about 5 feet in height are 
very ornamental, and make profitable 
edgings or boundaries to kitchen garden 
quarters. The borders in which they are 
planted should never be dug, but lightly 
pointed only. 

Chrysanthemums.— These are now being 
propagated to the required number. The 
old stools are throwm away and the soil 
saved and put on one side in a shed. This 
enmes in extremely useful for many pur¬ 
poses later in the season. As the outdoor 
varieties have made much growth of late, 
and good strong cuttings are abundant, 
they are being propagated also. Iu this 
ease the cuttings are dibbled into boxes, 
and will, when struck, be potted off singly. 

Poinsettias.-P.eing now over for tlie 
season, the plants have* been partially cut 
back and placed in a cooler house, where 
they will In* kept on the dry side to induce 
them to go to rest. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

8praying.— As soon as the fruit-trees 
have been pruned advantage will be taken 
of calm days to spray them all with V. 1 
Fluid. The best way of applying tills and 
other sprays is by means of a Knapsack 
Sprayer. Where only a small number of 
trees has to be sprayed an ordinary 
garden syringe with a spraying nozzle 
attached will answer. Care must be taken 
to see that the spray reaches every part of 
the tree and also any vacant, spaces on 
the walls in which there may bo crevices 
containing insect posts. In some cases a 
second application may be necessary, and 
this should lie carried out just before the 
flower-buds expand. If American-blight 
is prevalent more severe measures must 
be taken. Jbully attacked trees should 
have the infested parts dressed with un¬ 
diluted paraffin, working it in with a 
painter’s small brush. This treatment 
requires care, and must lie done w'hiist the 
trees are ]>erfeetly dormant. Tlie stems 
and main branches should be scrubbed 
w r ith n strong solution of Gishurst com¬ 
pound. 

Propagating.— Croton cuttings should 
be selected from the best-coloured growths 
and should be taken after the leaves are 
well develop'd and liefore another growth 
has started. If taken after young leaves 
have begun to develop these leaves do not 
attain to their natural size, and, conse¬ 
quently, symmetrical plants arc not ob¬ 
tained. For cuttings, either small tops or 
large pieces, which w’ill lie fit for use as 
soon as well rooted, may be taken, but in 
either ease care must Ik* taken that they 
are not allowed to wither. Everything 
should be ready so that they may lie taken 
off and put into the propagating case with 
as little delay as possible. It is im¬ 
portant that tlie cuttings arc quite free 
from all kinds of insect pests. Even if 
uone are detected, it is advisable to sponge 
the leaves before the cuttings are inserted. 
For rooting the cuttings in I prefer pent 
and sand, using pots according to the size 
of the cuttings, but always ns small ns 
ixissible. When W’ell grown and highly 
coloured. Crotons are the most beautiful 
of all fine-foliaged plants, but w’lien in a 
semi-starved, insect-infested plight they 
are far from being worthy of the room 
they occupy and the heat wasted on them. 

Dracsnas. —Any of tliese that have lost 
their bottom leaves or have become too tall 
should have their tops taken off. These 
will root freely if treated similarly to 
Crotons. The old plants will also break 
out again and form other good cuttings. 
Stock may also he obtained from the 
underground stems, called “ toes,” or old 
stems may be cut up into short lengths 
and put into the Cocoa nut-fibre in the pro- 
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pa gating case or into shallow pans of 
sand and peat and plunged in a good brisk 
bottom-heat. Both Crotons and Dracaenas 
may also be propagated bj r ringing. 

Trailing-plants.— The present is a suit¬ 
able time for inserting cuttings of Pani¬ 
c-urn, Tradescantia, and Fittonia. It will 
be necessary to insert further batches 
from time to time, as young stock of such 
subjects is more useful than older plants, 
which, after use in the dwelling-house, 
are seldom of any further value for 
decoration. 

Poinsettias (Euphorbia pulclierrima).— 
Those with the hardest and best ripened 
stems have been selected for propagating 
and stored nnder a stage in a house where 
the temperature does not fall below 


4o degs. The pots are laid on their sides, 
so that the soil in them is kept, quite dry. 
The plants will be left in this position 
until they show signs of starting into 
growth. 

Pandanus Veitchi variegatus usually 
lias some well coloured shoots at the base, 
and if these are taken off and inserted in 
sandy soil they will make handsome 
plants. , 

Marguerites which were propagated dur¬ 
ing the autumn will now have their main 
shoots stopi>ed. If further stock is 
desired, these shoots will make suitable 
cuttings. If inserted in sandy soil in pans 
or small pots and placed in a close atmo¬ 
sphere they will readily form roots. 

East Lothian Stocks are easy to raise, 
the only cause of anxiety being the lia¬ 


bility of the seedlings to damp off, but 
this may usually be prevented by placing 
them in a rather cool and dry atmosphere 
and exercising great care in the watering. 
Pentstemons may also be sown now. 
These grow rather slowly at first and after 
having been pricked off should be kept 
in gentle heat until well established. Of 
Antirrhinums, the best strains of tall- 
growing and intermediate sorts should be 
sown. Of the taller growing sorts, I like 
Golden Chamois, Coral Bed, Delicate 
Pink, Orange King, Cloth of Gold, and 
Deep Crimson; of the intermediate type, 
Delicate Pink, Bright Pink, Orange King. 
Fire King, and Apricot. Other plants to 
l>e raised from seed at the present time 
include Cannas, Commelina cadestis, 


j Lobelia, Pansy, and Salvia Pride of 
! Zurich. If seeds of Marguerite Carnation 
are sown now the plants may generally 
be relied upon to flower within six months 
of the date of sowing. Another sowing 
may l>e made towards the end of February. 

Potatoes that have been sprouted in a 
light position will now be planted on 
gentle hotbeds formed of leaves and 
manure in deep brick pits. Sufficient 
fermenting material was introduced into 
the pits to bring the soil up to within 
0 inches of the glass. If the manure is 
rather hot, soiling is delayed for a few 
days, otherwise it is done at once, first 
facing over the bed with a layer of short 
manure on which is placed not less than 
9 inches of fresh loamy soil to which have 
been added some light material obtained 


by sifting old pot ting-bench refuse and a 
small quantity of superphosphate. The 
drills are opened with the hand about 
5 inches deep and 12 inches apart, placing 
the sets not less than G inches apart, and 
carefully moulding over with the hand. 
Radishes are sown thinly over the sur¬ 
face of the beds. The frames are closely 
covered every night with mats, and a little 
air is afforded during the warmest part 
of the day on all favourable occasions. 
This will bo increased ns the days lengthen 
and the haulm advances. Very little 
water is needed at the outset, only suffi¬ 
cient for the benefit of the Radishes being 
given. When growing strongly, Potatoes 
must not lx 1 allowed to become dry at the 
roots. 

Seakale may also l>e forced where grow¬ 
ing much in the same way as Rhubarb, 
and the growths so obtained are usually 
much stronger and of better quality than 
those from roots that are taken up and 
forced. 

Digging and trenching are in arrears 
owing to the unfavourable weather lately 
experienced. Every effort will be made to 
complete this work as quickly as possible, 
it being essential that the soil should be 
exposed to the action of the weather dur¬ 
ing March. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Fuchsias, which have been kept dry dur¬ 
ing the winter, may now be lightly pruned 
into shape and started into growth in a 
moderate temperature. Till growth en¬ 
sues—indeed, afterwards—the syringe can 
be used freely, but until root-action is 
pronounced no repotting should be done. 
Cuttings inserted in the propagating pit ns 
soon as they become available soon form 
useful little plants, which, if generously 
treated, will attain quite respectable 
dimensions before midsummer. Two- 
year-old plants, if potted steadily on, will 
attain specimen size by late autumn, at 
which time they are very useful. A light, 
but rich compost suits Fuchsias well. At 
all stages watch for thrips. 

Diplacus glutinosus, which was cut 
back some time ago, is now throwing up 
plenty of stout cuttings. A quantity has 
been put in during the week, and after 
these are rooted, treatment similar to that 
given to Fuchsias will answer their re¬ 
quirements. There is a white variety— 
D. g. albus—but, as it is not nearly so 
effective as the type, it has been dis¬ 
carded. 

Begonia Weltoniensis.— A considerable 
quantity of this fine old Begonia being 
needed, plants which have some time ago 
passed out of flower were during the week 
cut down to within a few inches of the 
pots. This ensures plenty of strong cut¬ 
tings, and, as these root readily and form 
plants only restricted in size by the pots 
allowed, the needful numl)or will soon be 
secured without any trouble. 

Lobelia Kathleen Mallard.— Like many 
other double-flowered plants, this Lobelia 
is singularly ineffective when used in the 
flower garden, as in wet. weather the 
heavy blooms hold the wet, and decay 
soon sets in, this spoiling the display for 
a considerable time. Nevertheless, a 
batch of Kathleen Mallard is not without 
value indoors, and cuttings taken from a 
few plants saved over winter will root 
very readily from now onward. 

Gloxinias.— For early work a quantity 
of tubers of these favourite flowering 
plants lias been laid out thinly on boxes 
of Cocoa-fibre. Kept moist and given a 
gentle bottom-heat, growth soon follows, 
after which the plants are potted at once 
into their flowering-pots. I consider this 
method better than potting the dormant 
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tubers, because, not only is space econo¬ 
mised for some time, but watering is not 
so apt to be overdone before roots have 
been freely formed. One jx»int is worth 
mentioning. A chill in their early stages 
is ruinous to Gloxinias, so that the soil 
used in potting should be warmed before 
using, and if the potting-shed is unheated 
it is good practice to do the work in the 
house in which the plants are to be grown 
in their initial stages. 

Stove. —Among plants which are con¬ 
spicuous in this house at present may be 
mentioned the variegated Abut lion 
Sawitzi, small pieces of which in 5-inch 
pots are useful in different ways. This 
plant does quite well in a greenhouse tem- 
]H*rature. but at this time of the year the 
colours are clearer when more heat is 
given. Another subject which, if not 
showy, is attractive by reason of its deli¬ 
cately scented leaves is the Lemon Grass 
(Andropogon sehu-nanthus. The odour is 
precisely that of Aloysia citriodora. The 
foliage is of a bright green, about .*» foot 
in length, and—very rarely, however—the 
plants throw up panicles of dark-brown 
flowers, which resemble to some extent the 
inflorescence of I lumen elegans. Flower¬ 
ing and fme-foliaged plants continue to, 
make the stove very attractive, and while 
there has been no not'd of anything like 
hard firing, the night temjiernture is main¬ 
tained in the region of 05 degs. 

Bulbs are being brought forward in 
small batches as required. Homan Hya¬ 
cinths, early-flowering Tulips, and Nar¬ 
cissi, if motived when in bloom to a cooler 
tomiiernture than that in which they were 
forced, will last for a considerable time. 
Tulip Due Van Thol, for example, has re¬ 
mained in good order in a room for nearly 
four weeks, and similar things for a corre¬ 
spondingly long time. 

Sweet Peas. —Large quantities of these 
being required, a beginning was made dur- 

Non-Combatants ! 

YOU CAN FIGHT. 

You can help our Gallant Men to 
Defeat the Enemy 
by growing your own vegetables. 

llosiiles that, think what a pleasure it woulil be to Bit 
do .vn to a dinner including two or three vegetables fresh 
from your own jpw.len. 

You can have no idea- unless you have experienced the 
delight of the exquisitely fresh flavour of, say, u home¬ 
grown cabbage as compared with the wilted, musty, un- 
sweet and unsavoury specimens such as you buy from the 
greengrocer. 

‘ It is not a matter for surprise that this should be so, 
rather it is a wonder that folk can be found to consume tlm 
unf'resh vegetables which are gathered wholesale by a band of 
none too clean individuals, (lumped into fusty hampers or 
sacks in a beastly manure-smelling wagon, trailed along 
miles of dusty or muddy roads to an ill-vent dated, odorous 
market, where they lie for hours, before being finally scooped 
into the retailers cart, and hawked along more miles of 
germ-laden streets and alleys or eximsed for hours and days 
in n dusty shop window. 

Washing and boiling may get rid of some of the dirt, 
dust, and desolation, but no amount of swilling or cooking 
can possibly give back to the weary and worn market 
cabbage that crisp, pristine freshness of texture and de¬ 
licious, dew-christened flavour which make the home-grown 
cabbage a delight to the most hla*>: appetite 

If f,is be t rue and it most emphatically is true of the 
everyday cabbage, whose tender qualities an' so little re¬ 
garded. what must be the case of the less robust vegetables? 

What of the Hiutery Means, the Luscious Lettuce, the 
Crispy Carrot, or Odorous Onion ? 

Insomuch as they are less able to withstand rough 
handling so they suffer more, and the consumer of marketed 
vegetables knows nothing of the joy which is the portion of 
lit ■ home grower. 

If you have never grown vegetables before make a start 
now. If you have grown a few, then you will certainly want 
to grow more. 

Itees' (hiurantestcd Seed in Id. and larger packets will 
provide you with all that you need. 

Quality equal to t he best in the land. 

Quantity tilted t>> your needs. 

Directions for culture which cannot fail and Seed which 
grows with extraordinary vigour even under adverse 
conditions. 

Send a 1\C. for Catalogue NOW, the supply is limited. 
Write at once. 

“Lest you Forget." 

Jfr' — 176b, Mill Street, 

mmmm ^ Liverpool 


ing the week with sowings under glass. 
The varieties put in include several of 
the usual crop of novelties, and the seeds 
are sown at the rate of eight seeds in a 
pot 5 inches in diameter. The pots are 
placed in an unheateil house in which they 
usually do well and form fine sturdy ]x>t- 
fuls ready for planting about Faster. 
Successional sowings will be made from 
time to time, including a quantity of the 
older grantlifiora varieties. The soil used 
is made rather rough, loam with some 
body, leaf-mould, and sand being em¬ 
ployed. Watering is carefully done till 
germination takes place, and. although 
under glass. lx*fore sowing, the se«tls were 
liberally coated with red lead, an accident 
some years ago to a large batch which was 
utterly destroyed by a squirrel having led 
to the adoption of this practice with these 
seeds when sown in pots. 

Hardy flower borders.— It has been ]x>s- 
sible during the week to continue the fork¬ 
ing up of hardy flower borders. As pre¬ 
viously indicated, as much manure as pos¬ 
sible is spared for these borders. With 
the approach of spring any rearranging or 
planting which has not been done will be 
taken in hand. 

Vegetable garden.— Owing to pressure 


the plants must be kept well supplied with 
water, while shade from all direct eunliglit is 
necessary. The resting season begins directly 
the pseudo-bulbs are fully matured, when the 
temperature should be from 50 decs, to 55 degs. 
Water must not be entirely withheld, and no 
hard-and-fast rules can be laid down in this 
direction, as so much depends upon the in¬ 
telligence and observance of the grower. The 
object, should be to just keep the pseudo-bulbs 
from shrivelling, and even when growth begins 
water ought not to be applied frequently, or 
both growth and scape may decay. 

Cyclamens failing (M. linger).—From what 
you say, we have no doubt that the grubG 
injuring your Cyclamens are those of the 
Black Vine-weevil (Otiorrynchus sulcatus). 
which are very destructive to the resits of 
Vines, Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, 
and many other soft-rooted plants. The 
weevils are very destructive, as they feed on 
the leaves and young shoots of Vines and 
other plants. The best way of killing the 
grubs is by picking them out of the soil, no 
insecticide being of any practical use. as it. 
cannot be made to reach them in sufficient 
strength to harm them without injuring the 
roots. The weevils only feed nt night, hiding 
themselves in the daytime so carefully that 
it is most difficult to find them. They may be 
caught, however, if you can find on what 
plants they are feeding, by laying a white 
sheet under the plant in the course of the day. 
and then, when it has been dark about an 
hour, throwing a bright light suddenly on 
the plant. This frightens the weevils, and 
they fall as if dead, when they may easily be 
collected. If they do not fall, give the plant 
a good jarring shake, and search it well over. 
It is sometimes useful to tie round the stems 
a small quantity of hay, which should be 
examined every morning. 


of other work, combined to some extent 
with unsuitable wen I her. little or nothin" 
has been attempted in the vegetable 
pardon. Seed lists have been made out 
and despatched, labels are being made, 
and all is in readiness for an early start. 
Forced vegetables tire now available, and 
sueeessional supplies' are lxdng brought on 
as becomes necessary. Where the needful 
accommodation can he afforded, the forcing 
of vegetables is not the mystery which 
it is popularly supposed to he. and very 
good results can be obtained by an enthu¬ 
siast with but limited opportunities. 

W. McGi'i too. 

Iiahnac (lanlrns . Kirkcudbright . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Climbing annuals ((!. C. A.).—Among the 
annuals suitable for your purpose you will 
find Canary Creeper, Tropa?olums in variety, 
Mina lobata, Lophospermum scan dene, Maur- 
and.va Bardayana, and Eccremocarpus scalier 
answer well. 

Foinsettias failing (J. Rons), --Your Poin- 
settias have undoubtedly received some severe 
check to cause them to drop their leaves in 
the manner described. If they have been 
allowed to get very dry or the temperature 
has fallen considerably lower than that 
named by you, the results would be such ax 
you etate. Dense fogs, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of towns, cause the effects de¬ 
scribed by you. The only thing you can do 
is to guard against checks as far as possible, 
and to hear in mind that a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. should at least he maintained 
in the structure where the Poinsettias are. 

Bedding Oeraniums (J. Atkin), The addi¬ 
tion of a little guano to these plants would 
certainly stimulate growth, particularly if the 
staple soil is of poor quality. Generally 
speaking, however, with fairly good loamy 
soil growth is satisfactory enough, and with 
the lengthening days gets away apace. 
Unless you are using the worst of garden 
soils i.e., the more exhausted of them—-we 
are unable to account for the slow growth 
you name usually the opposite is the case - 
or have you been indulging in very email 
cuttings, which would, of necessity, give small 
plants? You do not say whether you are 
growing the plants in a greenhouse or 
window. In any case, guano should not he 
used in greater proportion than a 5-inch 
potful to 2 bushels of soil, and with good 
turfy loam with a little sand and leaf-mould 
we should prefer to be without it. 

Coelogyne crlstata (J. M. T.) — This gener¬ 
ally blooms in March, but if it is grown 
under warm conditions the flowering period 
will he a month or six weeks earlier. After 
the spikes are cut. new roots will scon appear 
at the base of the young growth, when any 
repotting or top-dressing may be done. The 
plants only need repotting at rare intervals, 
but a little top-dressing may he done annually 
if the old soil is decayed. An average tem¬ 
perature of 60 (legs. Fahr. should he main¬ 
tained throughout the growing period, and 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Austrian Brier (/>. If.).- This never fails to 
flower well provided well matured rods of the 
previous season are secured. When first 
planted it is advisable to cut hack hard, as 
very poor results are possible unless from well 
established plants. A slight thinning out of 
the weaker growths no soon as flowering is 
over is all that is necessary. 

Pruning shrubby Spiroeas (E. C .).—'These 
should he pruned immediately after flowering. 
The main object in pruning these is the re- 
moval of old and exhausted shoots, thus allow¬ 
ing for the development of the young and 
vigorous growths upon which the future dis¬ 
play of flowers depends. The same treatment 
will answer for the Smoke Bush (Rhus 
Cotinus). 

Pruning the white Jasmine (E. TJ—This 
does not as a rule require much pruning, but 
when it is necessary, then late summer or 
early epring is the best. time. As it is a 
summer - flowering plant, pruning should 
always he done after the flowering is over. 
Simply take out all the old wood and cut back 
the more vigorous shoots. Sate as much as 
you can of the young vigorous wood, nailing 
fltich carefully to the wall, when it will soon 
cover the space. A mulch of rotten manure 
with several soakinga of water would also be 
beneficial. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


S. Ci. See our issue of January 23rd, page 52. 
re cooking Salsafy. Yon will find an article re 
Cheatnnt cookery in our issue of January 2nd, 
page 6. _ 


NAMES OF FLANT8 AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruits.-- Chas. Yates .—Apple Nor¬ 
folk Bearer.- —F. Meerham .—Apple Blenheim 
Orange, so far os we can judge from the 
shrivelled specimens you send us. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wiseman, Elgin, N.B .—List oj Trees, Shrubs, 
and Hoses. 1915. 

T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham. List of Seeds, 

Begonias, 1915. 

H. Corkevon, Floraire. Chene Bourg, Geneva. 
-Seeds of Alpine and Hardy Plants. 

W. Drummond and Sons. Ltd., Dawson-street, 
Dublin.—-List of Carden Seeds, 191.5. 

Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.O. — Seed 
Guide for 1915. 

James Peace, Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury, 
Yorks. Catalogue of Chrysanthemums. 

E. 1‘. Dixon and .sons, Hull. List of Seeds, 
1915. 


Sweepings from a smithy floor.— Kindly 
tell me whether the sweepings from a smithy 
floor, consisting mostly of dust and of minute 
Hakes and specks of iron, are of any manurial 
value? I have been told they are almost as 
good as basic.slag, but cannot believe it.—R. 8. 


To Secretaries Horticultural Societies. 

Schedule Covers, printed 3 colours on thick 
art paper, can be had gratis, with necessary 
printing done free. Closing da’e for orders 
Feb. 10th. For particulars apply :— 


175b, Mill St, 


LIVERPOOL 
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BENTLEY’S 

Insecticide. 


The favourite Insecticide for Conservatories, 1 
and for general use under glass. 

Concentrated Alkali. 


A quick-acting non-poisonous Winter Wash 
for fruit trees and forest trees of every kind. 

Vitalizcr. 


A complete all-round Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Manure. 

Detailed Catalogue sent free on application. 


Special Introductory Offer to 
“Gardening” Readers. A 

To induce you to judge for yourself /Jr 
which is the right glass cutter 
for you, we’ll mail you one j&j/ ft 

sample only No. 024 

Greenhouse Cutter v jV*' 

for 3d. (stamps 

accepted). / * Jr 

sr J/V 




“Red Devil” 
Glass Cutter 

FOR 

Greenhouses. 


jp -' / j. Jr These cutters have set the 

Jr yp pace in their field, because of 

Wjr VjJ the specially treated, hand-honed, 

r individually selected and tested 

^ Aa)/ 3 wheels. More of them used than any 

Qj other. Try one and see why. Booklet free. 

SMITH & HEMENWAV CD. Inc., 

190-192, CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., U.S.A. 



Wholesale Manufacturers: 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE: 

Heating Apparatus 





Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


NATIVE 


for 

VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, & 
FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bams at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4/- per cwt. at Works; or 5/- per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England. 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall I heat my Greenhouse ?” 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST.. LONDON. 


For further particulars apply to — 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD, 


GUANO 


Barrows” PRUNER 


Special Features. 

A. perfectly easy and smooth 
“draw cut" action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner thit does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 0d. 

Spare Blades, 6<L each. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, Enq/and. 


Chatham, 

25th A ugust, 191 

Dear Sire, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. H. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dorats Iron Works, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Line Advertisements. -Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
thr«c lines, and nine words each additional line). Prone 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

inch (reduction for Beries). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C° L’» raQ ueen Victoria S t London 


GREENHOUSE SAAK'S 

page List of roundly constructed Greenhouses, Frames, 
and all Qarder Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Empire Works. Mile End. Glasgow. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS. 

Rock. Wall. Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. 


Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Rottinsos, author of "The English Flower Garden. ’ 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. fiiL net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


"DEALERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
-Lv denino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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SEASONABLE PRESENT 


12 Giant Hyacinth Bulbs gratis every 
order of 2/- and over. 

ENGLISH ROSE8 (HOME GROWN). 

OVER 100 000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 
FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 
r|AN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

U Abel Carrie re, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Baroness. 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
11 ay ward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jamain, 
Fisher Holmes, Oeneral Jacqueminot, Marie Rady. D. of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, F. K Druschki, Hugh Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizct, Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Laiug, Magna 
Charts, Marie Beauman, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, and hundreds of othere. Please name 
your requirements. 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

HYBRID TEAS in such varieties os Anna Olivier, Bessie 
Brown, Bouquet d'Or, Celine Forestier, Enchantress. Francis 
Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, K. A. Victoria, Killarney, 
Lady Ashtown, Liberty, Mme. Lam bard. Mine. A. 
Chatenay, Mamun Cochet, Mrs W. J Grant, Hermosa, 
Mme. N. Levavaaseur, Perle de Jardine, Souv. de Pierre 
Netting, Lady Rol>erts, Homer, G. Nabonnand, Corallina, 
Earl of Warwick. Papa Gontier, Mme. Ravary, La Tosca, 
Rayon d'Or, Gen. McArthur, Pharisaer, Mrs. U~ Coxhead, 
Mme. Melanie Houpert, and all the leading varieties, 5d. 
each; 4s. 9d. doz. 


LARGE 8HRUBS AND CLIMBERS. 
6d. a Lot 6 Lots for 2s. 6d. 


8PLENDID FRUIT-BEARINC TREE8 FROM THE 
FAMOUS ST. JOHN'S NURSERIES. 

GRAND STANDARD PEARS 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 
DEURRE GitTord, Bon Chretien (William’s), 

Clapp's Favourite, Conference, Duchess Pitmaston. 
Doyenne du Comice. Doyenne d'Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Isjuise, Princess, 
and many other sorts. All grand Standards, Is 3d. each. 
Extra large. Is. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. Bush 
Pears, 9d. each. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARD APPLES, Is. 3d. 

EACH. BUSH, lOd. EACH. 

The following arc a few of the names, but we have hun¬ 
dreds of others: Blenheim OraiqPe, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warners 
King, Bramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck. Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Charles Ross, Allington Pip¬ 
pin, King Pippin, Lord Suffleld, Quarrenden, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Irish Peach, 
Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder. 

STANDARD CHERRIES, Is 3d. EACH. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES, Is. 9d. EACH. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, 
Is. 9d. each, in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES Is. A DOZEN. 


1 Ailanthus glandulosa 

1 Ampelopsis Hedern .. 

2 Ampelopsis Veitchi .. 
1 Ampelopsis, large . 

1 Acacia Tree, large . 

3 Aucuba japonica 
' 1 Apple Tree 

1 Arbor Vita 

2 Abies pungens 
1 Azalea, hardy 

1 Aucuba japonica 

2 Blackberries .. 

1 Bamboo, Silver 

1 Berberis Darwin i 

1 Broom, yellow.. 

6 Beech. 

2 Bamboo Trees .. 

1 Cob Nut. 

2 Cupressus 

2 Christmas Trees 

1 Christmas Tree 

2 Clematis, white 

1 Clematis, blue 

2 Chestnut Trees 

1 Chestnut, 8 ft. 

2 Clematis, yellow 

1 Cedrus Deodora 

2 Dwarf Shrubs.. 

1 Elder, golden 

1 Escallonia 
1 Filbert Tree 

1 Flowering Currant .. 

2 Golden Privet.. 

2 Gooseberries 

1 Guelder Rose 
1 Gloire de Dijon 
1 Green Holly 

4 Honeysuckle, large .. 

1 Honeysuckle, scarlet . 

2 H P. Roses .. 

1 Hardy Hexth 

1 Ivy, Irish, large 
6 Larch Trees 
1 Lilac, red 


1 Lilac, white, large 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Caucasiuu 
1 Laurel, Portugal 

1 Loganberry 
1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

1 Laburnum 
6 Myrohello Plum 
1 Mountain Ash 
1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marshal Niel.. 

1 Maple Tree 
1 Olearia Huastii 
1 Passion Flower 
1 Pyraeantha, scarlet 
1 Plum Tree 
1 Pear Tree 
12 Quickthorns .. 

1 Rhododendron 

1 Poplar Tree .. 

12 Privet ovalifolium 

2 Rosemary, line 

3 Red Currants .. 

3 Black Currants 
1 Ribes, red 

6 Raspberries .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 

1 Rhododendron, whii 

2 Sweet Briers .. 

2 Sweet Bays 

2 Snowberry, good 
2 Spinea Trees .. 

1 Spiraea, large .. 

1 Southernwood 
1 Syringa, large.. 

1 Sycamore Tree 
1 Tree of Heaven 
1 Thuja Lobbi, large 
1 Tulip Tree 
1 Virginian Creeper 
1 Victoria Plum.. 

1 Weigela, line . 

1 Yew, English .. 


CLIMBING ROSES, 5d. EACH. 

Four to live feet high. 

Gloire de Dijon, W. A Richardson, Dorothy Perkins, Red 
Gloire, Lady Gay, Lyon Rambler, Blue Rambler, White 
Rambler, Excelsior. Tausendschon, Hiawatha, Philadelphia 
Rambler, Blush Humbler. Sweetheart, Lady Godiva, and 
others. 12 for 4s 6d. 


SMITH & CO.’S SUPERLATIVE COLLECTION 
OF FRUIT TREES, 3/3. 

1 Bush Plum, 2 Bush Pears, 6 Black Currants, 4 Red 
Currants, 1 Loganberry, 12 Raspberries, 2 Standard Apples, 
2 Bush Apples, 1 Standard Plum, 12 Strawberries. The 
44 trees, 3s. 3d. 

STANDARD PLUMS, Is. 6d. 

BUSH PLUMS. Is 


STANDARD WEEPING ROSES, 2/6 EACH. 

Good headB. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crims u 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Ramblei 
Lady (lay, etc. 

Very good ENGLISH BRIER STANDARD ROSES, al 
the popular varieties, Is. 6d. each. 


CORDON APPLES, 9d each 

Three-year-old fruiting trees. Cox'h Orange. Woi 
Pearmain, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Blenheim Orange, W 
King, Newtown Wonder, Allington Pippin, Northern< 
ing, Quarrenden, Ecklinville, Jx>rd Grosvenor, and 
others, 9d. each. 


LARGE TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS. 

1 n non EXTRA large blood-rei> 

WALLFLOWERS, bushy. 10 inches high, 
transplanted last June. 50 big plants, Is. 


100,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Splendid 3-year-old fruiting trees, guaranteed free from 
big bud, 12 for 2s. 

12 RED CURRANTS, 2s. 


SPECIMEN TREE8. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 ft. 

1 Double red May Tree, 9ft. 

1 Double pink May Tree, 9ft. .. 

1 Laburnum, 9 ft. — 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 ft. 

1 Red-twigged Lime 10ft. 

1 Large English Yew . 

1 Copper Beech, large. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbt . 


GIVEN AWAY FREE. 

Kfl NARCISSUS GRATIS to all purchasers 

of our 153 Grand Wallflower Collection, 20 Double, 
20Blood Red, 20Golden King, 20 Vulcan, 20 Primrose Dame, 
20 Ruby Gem, 30 Covent Garden. These plants are extra 
large bushy stuff, not mere seedlings. Named separately and 
free on rail, Is. 6d. 


100 FLOWERING BULBS, 1/-. 

4 WHITE, 4 Blue, 4 Red Hyacinths, 50 

Crocus, 50 Tulips, 12 Daffodils, 20 Snowdrops, 50 mixed 
Daffodils, 150 Bulbs, free on rail Is. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., St. John's Nurseries, WORCESTER 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£2 2 0 5 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 9 6 7 9 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 4 6 11 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 3 14 6 13 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 5 0 18 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 16 6 21 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDrORD 
Works, 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1915, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” arc now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

OARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

■L* of finest selected strains and tested growth at strictly 
moderate prices. Catalogue, including many fine novelties, 
free, _ 

DARK’S BEAUTIFUL LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

(’annas, Montbretias, Tigridins, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus, etc,, for spring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BAKR & SONS, King-street, Covent Garden. London. 

190 000 FREE COPIES DOBBIE’S 

V/v/LJ Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 208 pages, over 200 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOKBIE k CO., Seedsmen aud 
Florists to H.M. The King, Edinburgh. _ 

TJOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

■L' native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
k GO., Royal Florists, Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-L Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedAlInternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original desigus for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
so nally superintended. Estimates.—Mowisburue, Woking. 

WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

* " ing particulars of the new yellow Drabble, Wm. Rigby, 
Ac., and the new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells’ Book, ‘‘The 
Culture of the Chrysanthemum,” post free, Is. 6<L — 
W, WELLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey. __ 

DRIER ROSES FOR HEDGES, PILLARS, 

L* AND wfLD BORDERS produce the most beautiful 
effector One dozen distinct varieties for 9s., carriage free, 
including one Copper Austrian, the Persian Yellow, and the 
finest and most distinct of Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet 
Briers. Rose List post free.—GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
T he Nurseries. Bath. _ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

’ » garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, nnd shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 

—R. WALLACE k CO . Colche ster.__ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
■L side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE k 
CO., Colchester. __ 

DOSES IN POTS FOR INDOOR CULTI- 

Xt» VATION.—Geo. Cooling k Sons offer well-established 
plants in 5 and 6-in. pots of all most suitable varieties, 15s., 
13a., and 24s. per doz. Also extra strong climbers with 
long shoots for immediate effect: Marechal Niel, Niphetoa, 
W. A. Richardson, and many others, 2s. 6d. to 3s. Gd. each. 
List of Roses forspring planting post free.—GEO. COOLING 
k SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. _ 

TOMATO PLANTS and Prices as usual.— 

-L Write for IUus. List with cultural hints, free. Leading 
vara., now readv : 6s. 100; 3a. 6d. 50; 2s. 25; Is. 6d.l2, carr. pd. 
— J P. BAILEY. Samian Vineries, Baissieres, Guernsey, C.I. 

p'HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

\J (»ur new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 


ia*o e*L —J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

\J tion, Decorative*, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free. —WILLIAM H, Sidney House , Park Road, Leyton. 

WICHURAIANA OR WEEPING ROSES. 

VV _x distinct race of garden decorative Roses; most 
valuable for covering old walls, rustic work, nr creeping over 
banks of earth or tree stump*. One dozen distinct varieties, 
strong plants, with extra strong shoots, for 9s. p carriage 
free Rose List post free. - GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
The Nurseries, Bath .___ 

TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

LI Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mesa Rooms. Children's Play Rooms, Ac. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., 

Norwich. _____i_ 

DCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

£j Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Givelength 


j TZETAVAY’S LOVELY PEONIES, Beautiful 

' Lx Delphiniums, Celebrated Gladioli, and other Noted 
Hardy Plants.—There is now a great opportunity for con¬ 
noisseurs to obtain Kel way’s best quality at moderate prices 
i during the War. When writing, please ask for Kelway's 
. Special War Prices. Now is the time to plant Kelway’s 
I lovely Pieonies and Delphiniums. A standard of perfection 
and beauty never before attained. The delicate tints, 
striking colours, and form of the Pseonies, the bold, out- 
' standing pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
l combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of nature. War 
, prices: Choice named Pieonies, Collection A, 15s. dozen; 

choice named Pmonies, Collection B, 21s. dozen; choice 
1 named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15s. dozen; choice 
■ named Delphiniums, Collection C, 24s. dozen. Kelway 
Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application.—KELWAY k SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langp ort, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ SPECIAL NOVELTIES for 1915. 

i Webbs'new Dwarf Peerless Tea. First early, large 

pods, height 2ft., 2s. per pint; 3s. Gd. per quart. Webbs’ 
New Exquisite Melon. Oval, white tleshed, excellent 
[ flavour. Is. Gd. and 2s. 6<1. per packet. Webbs’ New Mighty 
Atom Potato. Oval kidney, main crop, immense cropper, 

• disease proof, of superb cooking quality, 4s. per peck; 14s. 

per bushel. For illustrations and particulars see Webbs’ 

I Catalogue, post free, _ 

WEBB & SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., 

Th e King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fmit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD.. Hereford. _ 

pCKFORD’S GIANT SWEET PEAS.— 

L-l Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only be obtained direct from Wem. No agents 
are employed.—HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.8., The Sweet 
Pea Hc^ae, Dept. 64, Wem, Shropshire. _ 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

-U —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton’s 
■ superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BR OTHERS, Bedford. _ 

DERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

L Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

DLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. Gd.-; 

D 500,6s.; 1,000,10s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. Double 
white Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; double mauve, 6, Is., post free. 
— "KATE," llarloy Park, Callan, Ireland. 

pLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropteolum 

L speciosum. 12 strong roots. Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY. Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 

OCA AAA HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES. Chnrchfleld Estate, Cradley, Malvern, 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

-I plants, 3s. Gd. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES. F.R.H.S., Scofton, Worksop. _ 

DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Lw training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it hold^ 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd-; 34 in., 3d. 
Any Bize rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON . G arden Net WorkB, Rye. _ 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

L dens. Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers. Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON k PAU L, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. _ 

•THE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

-I increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener's favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used- Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London 8.E. 


BUTTON’S FIRST CROP CAULIFLOWER. 

I' The value of a quick-growing Cauliflower is universally 
recognised, and this superb little variety, with its dwarf, 
compact habit and small number of leaves, is an ideal Cauli. 
flower for forcing. Per packet. Is. 6d., post free. Mr. H- 
Palfreyman, Gardener to the Rev. Canon F. G. Hodgson, 
writes: ‘‘I was particularly pleased with your First Crop 
Cauliflower, which came in remarkably early, the heads 
being very close. It is the best Cauliflower I have tried.” 

CJUTTON & SONS, The King's Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _•_ 

DATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will bo sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wis bech.____ 

DARE SHRUBS. — Rhododendron gemmi- 

” ferurn. A charming dwarf-growing shrub, dowers a 
bright carmine, having none of the blue tinge so common in 
many Rhododendrons. Very highly recommended. Price 
3s. 6d. each.-GEORGE BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., Royal 
N urseries, Maidston e. 

rjARNATIONS, borber and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any orull of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreavo Nursery. Oaratang. _ 

lfin non pyramid apple-trees.— 

-Lv/Uj VJUv/ Cox’s Orange, Allington, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Ecklfnville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben's Red, Lane’s Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE k SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 

KAA AAA MAIDEN CZAR PLUMS, Gs. 

doz. ; 40a. 100. Gooseberry-trees, Bobs, 
Lads, Whinham, May Duke, Keepsake, 5s. doz.; 20s. 100. 
Illustrated Catalogue free.-W. HORNE k SONS, Cliffe, 
Rochester, Kent. _ 

DOX’S BRITISH BEGONIAS.—Sow now. 

D Seed from latest exhibition kinds, sgle., dble., crist at a, 
crispa, sgle. fringed, each per pkt.. Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. Collec- 
tion, 4 sorts, 5s.— JOHN It. BOX, Begonia Grower, Croydo n. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

k) Season. List free. — T. KIME, Marehara-le-Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. _ 

AENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'J 5s. free; 6 Dryas oct-opetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regalia, 
3s. 6d.—P. B. O’KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaugham, Co. Clar e. 

TARGE QUANTITY of Railway Truck 

-LI TARPAULINS.—Fitted with lashes; very little used, 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 ft., 35s. each. 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be sent 
on approval.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

■L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GKO. VINT 
& BROS,, Quarry Owners. Idle, Bradford. _ 

WM- DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD,. 

'» Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

DLOWER POTS.—108$ in., 107 in., 20G in., 

L 30 5in., 40 32 in.. 40 31 in., 30 2J in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable), 7s. 6u. Illustrated Listfree.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries Brierley Hill. _ 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON k BONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney, N.E, 

POULTRY AND KENNEL APPLIANCES 

-L of every description. Write for latest Catalogue, free 
on application.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

T7"EEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof. 

-xX j„g your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., nnd Is. each. Wholesale 
—PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W. __ 

fl KEEN HOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING^ 

d "Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10a. 
per gall. " Plastine," stijiersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Ageuts throughout the country. 
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Burpee’s Seeds GrowMii 

HTHE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased 
^ and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,—“to 
give rather than to get all that is possible,” combined with efficient gj/Jx ^JEa Sit 
service has built the World’s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of 182 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Success mjpV^r- 
in the garden. Mailed free, Write for it today,-“Lest you forget." 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, n 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


SANKEYS'^'POTS 

BEST and Cheapest-. 

State quantity of each size required and have carriage paid 
quotation ( u c« triage ” frequently amount* to half value ol 
goods), or write for Price List. free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all d«»cription*. Bulb Bo»U and Fern 
Pan. (rum 2d. each. 

Rf CHARD SAN KEY A SON , LTP, 
Bulwell PoM-eries. NOTTINGHAM. 


GERANIUMS, well-rooted.—Paul C’rampel, 
VT 13 . 9d. per doz.; lte. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspail, Her- 
ruione, Hieover, &c., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxitne Kova- 
lesky scarlet., yellow, tine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6<1. per doz. 
—T11 E QUINTON NURSERIES. Quinton, Birmin gham. 

F ~ILBERTS AND COB NUTS for Nut Walks. 

Strong fruiting bushes of the best, varieties, 6 to 7 ft. 
8s. dozen; for 50s., 100, packed and carriage paid.—WILL 
TA YLEK, Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

flHRY S ANTHEM U M PLANTS. — Up-to- 

VJ date Collection, including best new exhibition and out¬ 
door varieties. Lowest prices. List free.—E. COLNETT, 
61, Wyndham-cresccnt , Carditf. 23rd season. _ 

T> EGO NIAS AND GLOXINIAS.—12 Dble. 

-D Begonias, grand bulbs, grand iiowers, like Roses, 3s. 12 
Gloxinias, splendid bulbs, gorgeous flowers, 3s. 2 New 

double Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis and post free.— 
11K AD GARDENER, 46. Warwick-road, Banbury. _ 

HEMS FOR ROCKERY.-—Aster alpinus, 

VX Aubrietia Dr. Mules. Alpine Phloxes, Rock Roses. 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Sedums, Saxifragas, etc. 12 strong 
plants, different, named, for 2s. 6d. State position. List 
f ree _ PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R H.S., Ba m ham, Sussex, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

U 12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26. in 26 vars., to inc. “ Cranfordia,” 
2s. 6d.52. in 26 vara., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vara., 7s 6d.: rooted 
plants, free for cosh.—J. W. ROBERTS A CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free. _ 


GUARANTEED. 

ONE quality only THE BEST! 

Send Post Card to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 
36th yeah Advertising. 

FREDERICK E. AINGE 

Seed Merchant^7a. West Haddon. RUGBY 

sow . . . 


TRUST 


Google 


Catalogue Free. 

TILLEY, 6, London Road, Brighton 

T ETTUCE PLANTS !—Lettuce Plants ! !- 

JJ Brown Cos, Btrong, well rooted, hardy plants, 100, 9.1 
200, 1b. 3d.; 400. 2s. Post free.—CHARLES MORhEP 
Uober tsbrid ge. Sussex. ___ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost an 

-L birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small meal 
will nut rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Garden! 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ;_by 2 ydf 
8s • any length or width supplied. Orders over on. carriai 
paid List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 aq. yd 
for In —I I J. GASSON, The Net Works. Rye. _ 

1DOOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABL 

-D CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at hal 
prices New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Boo 
bought. —W. & G. FOYLE, 121, Charing Cross-road, Londo 

T DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES < 

Xl. PLANTS.—In two Parts : EngliBh-Latin and Lati 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. Gd. ‘ 
work of value which extends over a large field, mcludii 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs. 
TinuJ .—PUB L1SH E R, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. 
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Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I oftor 10 tons of “ARRAN CHIEF,” the 
new Maincrop, FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

500 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home - 
grown SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express. May Queens. Duke Yorks, 
Myatts, Eclipse, Puritans, etc. 

Caah or easy payment terms_arrange(L 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


.Short-jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience o f 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
New Main- 


SEED 

6d., 1 - and 2 6 
packet. 
PLANTS (in 
Spring), 

13 dozen. 

Carnage paid. 


wonderful Trial Collection of 

(5 1 .) SUDS S SEED 
VV POTATOES. 

1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potntnes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large pocket Karly, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall llean». Onion. Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish. Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce. Lyon Leek, Ailaa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 pocket* 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief and packet of 
Lighten'* Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 carriage paid. 


Lighton's Carelass Cooscberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your ‘Carelass’ Berries just received, I must say 
they are the best Berries that ever came into our works.' 

2-year trees, 4 8 dozen; 30 - 100, free. 

30,000 APPLE TREES, 

Half-standards. Write for Special Offer. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs. 
Lines. Seed Potatoes. Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas,” free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANTS 

in Groat Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67& 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Kstaullshkd 1836. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O'CLOCK, at. 

PR0THER0E &M0RRIS’ S 

Central Sale Rooms. 

67 & 68, CHEAP8IDE, E C. 

Cwnmiggions txecuUd. Cataloyuggfrtf. 


OEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

^ can offer Seeds at price* considerably below present 
values, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pages, 80 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Seeds 
of the most reliable quality.—H. N. ELLISON, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 1890. Under the patronage of his 
Majesty's Board of Public Works. Lily Valleys, 3s. 100. 
()NI ON SETS, Is. lb. _ 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

■Ll MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the ltest 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plan ts. Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM , Melbour ne, 1 )crby. 

POOLINGS’ “BEAUTY OF BATH’’ 

V-J APPLE.—The finest early dessert Applo in cultivation. 
Should be in every garden. It ripens in July and August; 
is very hfindsome in appearance; beautifully striped and 
spotted crimson upon a yellowish green ground ; a cert ain 
and free cropper, and superior in flavour to any other early 
variety. Fruiting trees for planting now, bush and pyramids, 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each ; horizontal and fan-trained for walls 
or espaliers, 3s. 6d. and 5s. ; standards for orchards, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. each, reduction for quantity. Descriptive List 
of fruit trees for spring planting post free.—GKO. COOLING 
& SO N'S, The Nurseries , Bath. _ 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS.—Backed with a 20 

-L years' reputation for those two vital essentials — 
PURITY and FERTILITY. Prices also will bear com¬ 
parison. Spring Catalogue of Seeds, and also Gladioli, 
Begonias. Lilies free. — MORRIS'S (21), Bulbhouse, 225, 
Bristol-streeb. Birmingham._. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

Plant and Pot Now. 

Lillum auratum (the Glory of Japan), very scarce, 3, 
2s. 6«1.; 6, 4s. 6d.; 12. 7s. 6d. Henryi, Browni, Szovitzi- 
annm, Is. each. Kraineri, Bntemnni, Pardalinum, 9d. 
each. Testaceum, chalcedonicmn, magolllcum. 1*. 6d each. 
Candidum (white Madonna Lily), 6, 1* ; 12, Is. 9d. ; 50, 5s. 
Tigrinum splenden*. 6. Is ; 12, Is 9d.; 50, 5s. Tigriimm 
flore-pleno, 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d. Longiflorum. whi'e trumpet, 
6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. Lancifoliuui rubra, 6. Is. 9d.; 12, 3s ; 
roseum, 3, Is. Gd. ; 6, 2s. Gd.; album, 3, 2s. 6i). ; croceum. 3, 
Is. Go. ; 6, 2s. 6d. ; umbellatnin, orange. 6, Is. 9d.; 12, 3s. 
Pink Belladonna Lilies. 3. Is. 6.1.; 6. 2s. Od. 6 Arum Lilies, 
Is. 9d. Scarlet Scarborough Lilies. 3, Is. 6.1,; 12, 4s Gd. 
Early Gladiolus The Bride, white, 25, 6<L ; 100. Is. 9.1 ; 250. 
3s. Gd.; delicatissima. pink, 50, Is. ; 2.50, 4s. 6d.; Colvilloi 
rubra, red, 25, 9d. ; 100, 2s. Gd. ; 8 varieties, to name, 12 each, 
2s. Cd. ; mixed, 25. 9J.; 100, Is. 9d ; 250. 3s Gd. Double 
Ranunculus, 1(X), Is.; 500, 4«. 6d. French Anemones, 100, 
Is. 3d.; 500, 4s. Gd. Montbretiae, everlasting, 100, Is. ; 5y0, 
3s. 6d. Buy now and save 50 jK-r cent. Giant-flowered 
summer Gladioli, Chlldsii hybrids, 25. 9d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 
gandavetuis, 25. 9d.; 100, 2s. Gd.; hardy Lemolnc’s, 2a, 
9d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; "America." lovely rose (usual price, 
12s. 100), 25, Is.; 100, 2s. Gd. ; 250, 5s.; Baron Hulot, 
liest blue, 25, Is. ; 100, 3s. 6d.; Prince ps. largest of all 
crimson, 12, Is ; 100, 5s.; lJrenchleyensis. red, 2\ Is 
100. 3s. 6d.; Holland!, yellow. 25, Is.; 100. 3s. Gd._; Halley, 
salmon, 25, Is. Gd.; 100, 4s. Gd ; Augusta, white, 25, Is. 9d. 
100, 5s. 9d.; Panama, gorgeous pink, 12, Is. ; 100. 4s. txl. 
Faust, fire-flame red, 12. Is. ; 100, 4s 6d.; Czar Peter, ear 
mine. 25. Is.; 100, 3s. Cd ; best mixed, 25. Is. ; 100, 2s. Gd : 
250, 4s. txl. ; 500, 8s. Gd. .Single Begonias, large flowered. 1C 
colours, Is. 9d. ; mixed, 12. Is. 3d.; 25, 2a. 6d.; 50. 4s. txl 
100, 7s. Gd. ; 250. 15s. ; doubles, 10 colours, 2s. 6d. ; 12 mixed 
Is. 6<1. ; 50, 5s. Gd. ; 100. 9s. 6d. ; 10 frilled crispa, Is. 9d. I 
Butterfly. Is. 6d.; 3 flmbriata. Is. Gd. 10 Gloxinias, Is. 9d 
Any 12a. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rcl , Anerlcy, S.E. 

Geo.COOLING & SONS’ 

Somersetshire Grown 

ROSES&FRUIT TREES 

for Spring Planting • 

j The best Soil and Climate in the British Isles 
to produce well-ripened trees and good results. 

Trained fruit trees of all kinds are especially Rood. 
Doscriptiv© Catalogue, "tie of the most 

reliable and carefully-compiled that is published, 
forwarded gratis and i»sl free ou application. 

CEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurs., BATH. 

Seeds THAT Grow, 
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However sincerely one makes the attempt, we cannot 
regard the terrible happenings of to-day with the degree 
of “sang-froid" which we would like. Although we 
present a calm exterior (the true Britisher always 
hated to wear his heart on his sleeve), we may yet 
actually reach boiling point away down where only 
ourselves can see. 

Yet there is a limit to tho endurance even of the 
stoic, and many are the little devices which we make 
use of to put off tho moment when wo feel sure we 
shall have to get up and stamp, swear, shriek, or break 
something. Yes, even the meekest amongst us feel 
inclined to make a retaliatory raid on something. 

Well, why not make “Raids on the Rosea"? Gefcout 
into the garden with a good hefty spade, and deal 
death and damnation to the unfruitful and worn-out 
trees. And as you trench the soil ready for new Roses 
to replace the old, you will find your precious calm 
will return to you. 

When selecting Roses to fill the blanks, then remem¬ 
ber Bees'Guarantested Trees. Besides the fact that 
they are “famously fibrous rooted," you will be in¬ 
terested to know that nearly thirty of the men who 
helped to grow them have gone to share in the military 
raids which are denied to you and ourselves. 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W 

237-238, High Holborn, W.C. 

53a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


BRANCHES 


VEITCH & SON 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds. -Many Novel 
ties and Introductions of tiiis year. 

Fruit Trees.— All the leading and newer kinds 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, &c., &c. 

Hardy Trees and Flowering Shrubs. 

Rare and Beautiful Ornamental Shrubs.— 

A Speciality. 

Rhododendrons, Sikkim, Hybrids and Croen- 
house. 

Alpines and Herbaceous Plants, Roses, &c. 

Catalogues of the above, separate. All Post Free. 


Bees’ Test Collection, “K.” 

C C 12 all-round first-class Roses. C 
J u Carriage paid. Cash with order. *■ 

Hetty (H.T.), coppery rose. 

Captain Hayward (HP. i. '-rimson scarlet 
O. TestOUt (11 1'.), salmon pink .. 

Fischer Holmes (H.l* ). i rimson scarlet 
F. K. Druschki (14 P), white 
Hugh Dickson (II P ), crimson 
Lady Alice Stanley (H T ), silvery fiesh 
Lady Ashtown (II T ), deeppink 

Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink. 

Mmc. A. Chatcnay (H.T.), salmon pink 
Mme. Kavary lH.T.), orange yellow 
Mrs. J. Laimt (H.P.), rose pink 


VEITCH & SON 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 

CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 *q. ft. 200 sq. ft 

8x6 iru.23- 416 

9 x 7 in. 24 - 43- 

10and 11 x Sin.25 6 48- 

12, 13. 14, 15 x 8 in. 26 6 49 6 

11. 1*2. 13. I I x 0 in. 27 6 .. 51- 

12. 13, 14 x lOin.. 29 - 53- 

13. x 11 in.31 6 . 57 6 

16,18. 20 x 10 in. \ 

16, 18,20 x llin. . 34- .. C3 6 

12, 14. If). 16. 18, 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. I 

16, 17. 18, 20x13 in.i ~~ aR(i 

16, IS. 20, 22. 24 x 14 in.f 36 " 0 

20,22,24 x 15 m.( 

13, 20, 22, 24 x 16 in.j 37 " •• * 

20. 22. 24 x 18 in. 39 - 72- 

PUTTY. li. jst Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 - 1 iewt.,43; }cwt., 

2 6; 14 Inn., 1 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 an«l 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6 wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, a ly colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 - per stone 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2iu. Ijx2in. I$x2lin. Ijx2m. lix2Jin. lix2Jin. 

53 6- 76 8- 83 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cue to length, 
lOjier cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. ilunded, 2 3 ]«*r 1 gross. 

F. Ac T. ROSS, XLatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Cottagers’ Rose Collection, No. 1. 

6 r 9 Bushes. 3 Climbers. /; £ 

O Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. U U 
Baroness Rothschild, 1U’. , rose-pink 6d 

Countess Of Derby. H.T., salmon-rose .. 8d 
Dean Hole, H.T . silvery carmine-salmon 8d 

Dorothy P. Roberts, H.T., copjM ry pink.. 8d 
Earl of Gosford, H.T., dark crinis n. fragrant 1 - 
Edu Meyer, H.T., red and yel., shaded copper 8d 
Grace Darling, H.T.,.cream, Hushed pink.. 6d 
Killarncy, H T., line pink, free, fragrant 8d 

King George V., rich crimson, splendid 1 - 
CLIMBERS. 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeously 1 ri liant . Cd 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom \ ink .. 9d 
Flame, glowingsalmoii-roso . 1- 


3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


SAFE DELIVERY ASSURED 


Best Selected British-Crown Seed. 

I -j Glorious Colours. 

Always In Bloom. 

m Very Latest Introductions. 

I Economise by obtaining my 2 6 

Seed Collection f the 12 

Um best varieties. 

Plants for in April, 

f | See Price List, jmst free on appli- 

cation, which ilescribes 33 named 
j varieties and has eight natural 

■ TC * " ii i ' • I colour plates aud cultural hints. 

W T. II., Bracknell, writes: "Tho Antirrhinums I had 
from you have been, and still are, a glorious sight. The size 
of the flowers, the compact nature of the plants, and the 
rich colours have been admired by a great many peonle in 
the neighbourhood.” -M. C\, Erith, writes: “The Antir¬ 

rhinums you sent me are In glorious array. They excite tho 
envy of all the neighbours." 

J. HARVEY, F.R.H.S., The French Garden, 
EVESHAM. 


Amateurs’ Rose Collection, No. 2. 

7 c The new Flame-coloured Daihi Mail Rose, 7 
U Mifae. Ed. Hcrriotand II others. ' 
Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. 

"Daily Mail" Gold Cup Rose (Mme. 
Ed. Herriot), the new gorgeously coloured 
Rose, prawn red, with rosy orange-scarlet 

flames. 

Baroness Rothschild, H P., rose-pink .. 1 
Countess Of Derby. H.T., salmon rose .. 
Dean Hole, H.T.. silvery carmine-rose 
Dorothy P. Roberts. H.T , coppery pink.. 
Earl of Gosford, H.T., dark crimson 
EcarlatO, H.T., gorgeous scarlet-red .. 

EdU Meyer, H.T., red and yellow 

Grace Darling, H.T., cream, flushed pink .. 1 
Gruss an TcplitZ. H.T., crimson, fragrant 1 
Killarncy, H.T.. fine pink, free, fragrant 
King George V.. rich crimson, splendid 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
l APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ao. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
•great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu 
lars, free by jiost. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


New Year Rambler Rose Coll., No. 3. 

3 9 Carriago Paid, Cash with Order. 3 9 
Blush Rambler, apple-blossom pink. 9d 

Coronation Rambler, crimson and white 1 - 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous crimson 6d 

Delight, bright carmine, glossy foliage .. 9d 

Dorothy Dennison, shell pink 9d 

Paul’s Carmine Pillar. i rilliant carmine, 

splendid climbing single Hybrid Tea .. 9d 


! RuckiL 


Quite di*tinrt. 
Seven-pound trusses. 
Testimonials fur Truss, 
121b. 11 oz. Plant 50-60 lb. 
shape and Bize. 
Colour rich red. 
Flavour exquisite. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


Sweet Briar and Moss Rose Coll., No. 4. 

5 - Carriage Paid. Cash with Order. 5 - 

12 Splendid sturdy bushes, including 8 New 
Hybrid Sweet Briars in various colours, named, 

1 Copper Briar, I Persian Yellow Briar, and 

2 Pink Moss Roses, all exceedingly beautiful, 

any one separate . 6d. each. 


RE-SELECTED STRAIN. 

Approx. 50 Seed*, LI; 
150. 2 G; 350, 5,-; 500. 7 - 
Pot Plants, 5/- tier doz. 

ORDINARY STRAIN. 

Seed* only, double quan¬ 
tities, same prices. 


FEBRUARY. 

February 4.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society's Annual Meet¬ 

ing. 

,, 16.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 18. —Manchester aud North of England Orchid 

Society. 

MARCH. 

March 2.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 4.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

„ 16.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 18.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

„ 30—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


Any item from any Collection can be had separately 
at the price quoted. 

Tf yon don't see here exactly what you want, please 
write for a copy of Bees' Hose Catalogue. It contains 
20 fnH pages of illustrations in natural colours from 
direct eoiour photos. Fruit, Clematis, Flowering 
Shrubs, etc., are also described and illustrated. 

Prices are in keeping with the times. 

Write or order NOW. 

" Lost you Forget.” 


I All in Rainer's Sealed 
| PKX8. with cultural hints 
SOW NONV. 

—- ^ • v "*g f Beware of Imitations. 

Tomato Nursery, IPSWICH. 


DAGC TDEEQ standards, Bush, 

nlluL I IILLOs and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with flints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Growor, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly sold the dates of 
their various shores to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. 6.T, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W. C. 


175b, Mill Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


E APPLE in* ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-Containing full oceonnt of its culture, with special 
Ler on • Apple Cookery Price 6d. ; by post, 80. — 
USHER, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


"D EADERS will obligo by mentioning Gar- 

J-v dknino Illustrated when answering advertisement. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original fro-rri 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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vlv garden. 

vV helps^ 


( Daniels’Illustrated Guide 

For Amateur Gardeners, Spring 
1915, contains 140 large pages, 
beautifully illustrated, with a 
complete priced list of all the 
ChoicestinVegetableand Flower 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Roses, Sec. 
Will be sent gratis and post free 
to all intending purchasers. 


Grice’s Sweet Peas. 

200 Seeds for 1\G. 

The cream of all Waved varieties. 
All bold English seeds. 

Our popular No. 7 Collection contains this season the 
following 20 varieties, selected from the 1914 List of the 
Sweet Pea Society as the best in their respective 
colours 

Flora Norton Spencer Bright blue. 

Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes Blush. 

John Ingman Rose carmine. 

Mrs. Hugh Dickson •. Cream pink. 

Clara Curtis .. .. Primrose. 

Maud Holmes .. .. Crimson. 

Masterpiece .. t. Lavender. 

Menie Christie . - .. Purplish carmine. 

King Edward Spencer Bright crimson. 
Edrom Beauty ■. Orange. 

Thomas Stevenson .. Orange scarlet. 
Mrs. Breadmore .. Rich cream. 

Elfrida Pearson . .. Pink. 

Loyalty . Violet flake. 

Margaret Atlee .. .. Salmon pink. 

Othello Spencer .. Maroon. 

Rosa Belle. Light rose. 

Bluebell . Blue. 

Mrs. Townsend .. .. White flake violet. 

Moneymaker .. .. Pure white. 

10 Seeds of each, packed separately, post free. Is. 6d. 

Collection No. 9 contains exactly the same varieties 
as No. 7. 25 Seeds each, post free. 3s. 6d. (packed 

separately). 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Our up-to-date collection of the above popular (semi¬ 
dwarf) Snapdragons are second to none. They include 
Amber Queen, Black Prince. Bonfire. Buff Queen. Car¬ 
mine Queen. Cottage Maid, Crimson King. Daybreak, 
Fiery Belt. Fire King. Golden Morn. Golden Queen, 
Pink Beauty. Pink and Terra Cotta shades. Rose Dore. 
Rosy Morn. Rose Queen. Scarlet Queen. Scarlet King. 
The Bride, and Vesuvius. • 

The above 20 varieties packed separately, and true to 
name for 18. 6d., and 10 varieties 18. 

THE CREATEST OFFER THIS SEASON. 

PROFFITT & WESTWOOD, Ltd.. 
Stratford Road, BIRMINGHAM. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


LOVERS/CARDENSi 


Daniels Bros LtdJ 

BY APPOINTMENT A//) 

to h mthekinc fr/t/T* 

[JM05T EASTERLY NURSERY I 


HARDY EASTERLY TREES, SHRUBS. 

60 Priret, green, bushy. 3 ft., large leaf oral.. .. 3s. 6d. 

25 Priret, green, busby, 4 ft., ditto .3s . bd. 

12 Priret, green, bushy, 5 ft., ditto .4s. 0d. 

100 Qiiiekthom, thorny, fencing, 2 ft.3s. 6tl. 

50 Quicktbom, thorny, hedging. 3 ft., bushy .. 2s. Gd. 

25 Quickthorn, impenetrable, 4 ft., bushy .. .. 2s Gd. 

12 Laurels, large leaf, erergreen, li ft.Is. Gd. 

6 Laurels, erergreen, bushy, 3 ft.2s. Gd. 

12 Poplar-trees, for rapid screens, 6 ft. .. .. 2s. 6d. 

6 Poplar-trees, immediate screen, 12 ft. .. 5s. Oil 

6 Gooseberry, 12 Currants, Black, Red .. .. 3s 0d. 

12 Shrubs, flowering, six sorts, 3 ft.2s. Gd. 

12 Shrubs, erergreen, six sorts. 2 ft..2s. Gd. 

12 Shrubs, silrer, gold, green, 1 ft., dwarf .. .. 2s. 01. 

12 Rhubarb, earliest red, 3-year clumps .. .. 2s. Od. 

6 Roses, climbing, red and white, 4 ft.Ls. Gd. 

12 Roses, assorted, many rarieties, 2 ft. .. .. 2s. Gd. 

25 Priret, golden, large leaf, li to 2 ft.3s. Gil. 

14-Page Catalogue and Estimates free. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

_OULTON (9), LOWESTOFT._ 

CREMATION at GOLDER’SGREEN, N. W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Prorision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 


Merryweather’s Roses 

are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

They are cheap; they are true to name; tbs 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and be disappointed. 

Planters of Fruit Trees DON’T fall to Plant 

Bramley’s Seedling, 

The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 
FRUIT TREES of all kinds to seleot from. 

A grand stock of Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants In great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16, full of interesting informa¬ 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

_ SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. _ 

COOLINGS’ SOMERSETSHIRE SEEDS 

And Selected Seed Potatoes. 

RELIABLE AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 

NEW CATAT.OGITE. which also contains a list of choice 
Gladiolus, Liliums, and other roots for spring planting, 
forwarded on receipt of a Post Card. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS. BATH. 

E*taMi*hrd upward* of Half a Century 


i'wiu r»* cumvATioH a *** oar" 


'fflUNDARY CHIM/CAl PL™ tnkHTAlfcV 


and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Prorision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to— LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent^treet, W. Telegrams, 
" Crematorium, Loudon. " Telephone, 1907 Gerr&nL 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As we hare to print a large edition of Gardkxino Illu*. 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 

week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped niter first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

B3, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.Q 
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PLEASE SEND CARD FOR MY SEED AND POTATO CATALOGUES. 


Villa Collection of Seeds. 15 # 0 # t,f 

_____ ______ Purchaser’s Selection .4d. each ; 3s. doz. 

YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. A. Colomb. • American Beauty, Barones* Rothschild, 

He who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but Beauty of Waltham, Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 
one grew is a public benefactor. Christy, Coronation, D. of Edinburgh, Duimy Jamain, 


ALL NEW SEEDS. K.sher Holn 

i pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint Her Majestj 
Table Talk Pea, & pint Beans, J ox. Onion, J ox. Carrot. } oz. Jubilee, I>ot 
Parsnip. J oz. Turnip, Joz. Radish, 4 ox. Cress, large packet Charta, Mei 


following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab- Hhartuan Crawford, Prince Camille do Rohan, Reynold) 


1.000 H.P. BUSH ROSES A TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION, 

to offer as below. All tho very, very best. 

, . . . - , 1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 Lady Hillingdon. 1 His 

lection 4d. each 3s. doz. Majesty. 1 British Queen, 1 Laurent Carl. 1 Leslie Holland, 

American Beauty, baroness Rothschild, Duchess of Wellington. The above 8 beautiful Bush Rosea, 
allham, Black Prince, Ben ( ant. Captain nail ..,.. w „ii r,„ 

latiun, D. of Edinburgh, Duimy Jamain, named, well packed, 

!S, Frau Karl Druschki, General Jacqueminot, QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY, 

lugh Dickson, Horace Vernet, John Hopper, 3d. a Lot. 12 Lots, 2 tt. 

Van Houtte, Madame Victor Verdier, Magna 20 Alyssum, dwf. yel. .. 3d I 15 Sweet Williams .. 3d 
ille do Lyon, Mrs. John I<aing, Mrs. H. G. 25 Arahis .. .. 3d 2U Wallflowers, double.. 3*1 

rford. Prince Camille do Rohan, Reynolds s A uric ulus, grand .. 3d 20 Valerian .. ..3d 


aille do Lyon. Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. H. 


bage, Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, Herbs, Celery, Marrow, Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Hugo, Victor Verdier, and 20 Aubrielia. bln 


6 packets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, hundreds of others, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at Gd. lb. ; see , , , _ _ 

catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well JUST W 

packed and sent on approval, so see they are a genu. lie lot, 3/9 J 2 GRAND SI 
2s. the whole box of tho above seeds and potatoes. Mind, , _ .... . 

—a PtoSss? 

10,000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. La Tow a, 1 Frau Karl 1 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillb&sket, Carter's Dickson. 1 K. Mawiey. 
Proliflc, 18 grand canes, Is. well packet!, 3s. Gd. 

APPLES! APPLES! SPECIAL OFFER. . _ ■ - - 

3.000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID . . _ „ T 

APPLES. *|/- 150 

They are to be cleared at once. All grand trees, only lOd. _ ' • . 

each, 6 for 4s. 6<1., 12 for 8s. 6 d. 25 Blood Rod. 25 

3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 

PEARS scarlet. 25 Bel 

Only lOd. each, G for 4s. Gd., 12 for 8s. 6d. Tho aboTe in M 

1 O.U00 Loganberries, tine grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. 
and Is. each. ____ 


hundreds of others. 

JU8T WHAT I WANT. 

36 12 GRAND SPECIAL BUSH ROSES. 3 6 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 George Dickson. 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
Pharisaer, 1 Laurent Carl, 1 J. H. Welch, 1 His Majesty, 1 
I .a Toscu, 1 Frau Karl Druschki, 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Hugh 
Dickson. 1 E. Mawiey. The 12 Grand Roses, all named, 


15 Antirrhinums .. .. 3d 

G Anchusa Droptnore .. 3d 

25 Brotupton Stocks,wh., 
yell., or scarlt. .. 3d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 3d 
1G Canterbury Bell, wh. 3d 
1 G Ditto, blue .. 3d 

16 Ditto, lovely pink .. 3*1 
10 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 

8 Carnation, clove- 
soented .. 3d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet.. 3d 
12 Calleoiwis grundif. .. 3d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 


1 /- 150 WALLFLOWERS. 1 /- g gSSSK;; U 

25 Blood Rod. 25 Primrose Dame. 25 Cloth 10 Cinerarias, streng 3d 
of Gold. 25 Ruby Gem. 26 Vesuvius now J? t hrysant. K. Edward 3d 
scarlet. 25 Bolvoir Castle. 25 Vulcan. g J'T S 

The above in separate lota, well packed. Is. 12 Ai|uilegia, spurred .. 3d 


3d 20 Wallflowers, double.. 3d 

3d 20 Valerian .. .. 3d 

3d 12 Foxgloves, strong .. 3d 
3d 8 French Daisies .. 3d 
3d 10 Gaillardias hybd. .. 3*1 
15 Gypsophilu pan. 3d 

3d 12 Double Hollyhocks .. 3-1 

3d 6 Lobelia ourdinalis .. 3d 

3d 8 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 

3d 8 Lupins, white tree 3d 

3*1 15 Lupins, well mixed .. 3d 

3d 25 Forget-me-not* .. 3d 
12 Polyanthus Giants .. 3d 
3d 10 Physalis Fran. .. 3d 
3d 12 Everlasting Peas .. 3d 
3d G Ditto, White Pearl 3d 
3d 10 Peutsteninns, hybds. 3d 
3d 4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 3d 
3d 4 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 3d 
3d ti Pyrethrum. hybrid 
3d single and double .. 3d 


15 Chrysant. K. Edward 3d 4 Ditto, Her Majesty . 

25 Daisies, red or white 3d 6 Pyrethrum, hybrid 

25 Ditto, well mixed .. 3d single and double .. 

12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 3d 15 Chelione burbata 
8 Delphinium grandif. 3d 12 Sweet Williams, Pink 
8 Ditto, Coles .. .. 3d Beauty. 


Q /C VILLA COLLECTION OF Q/£ 
01 0 FRUIT TREES. 01 0 

4 Apple Trees (eating and cooltingj, 2 Eating Pears, 12 


200,000 LOVELY TEAS AND HYBRID TEAS. 25 Pansies, well mixed 3d 12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 3d 


All Grand Bushes. 
Purchaser's Selection 


Raspberry Canes, 1 Loganberry, 25* Kentish Favourite My Selection 


All 1st Quality. 

6 d. each; 46doz. 


30 Wallfluwers, B. Red 3d 
30 Bel voir Castle.. .. 3d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 3d 


Strawberry Plants, 6 Currants, 6 Gooseberries. The whole A. R. Goodwin, Carolin 
above, all fruiting trees, for &s. 6*1. Dean Hole, Dorothy Pa* 

10.000 CORDON APPLES AND PEARS. E “ il ® 

I have a lot of lovely stuff, 5 and G year-old trees, full of * « rt oi ,r ’ iT irilJvfc t 
buds, for next year’s fruiting. Only Is. each. i a », ’ lIi^iL 1 

MY 6 d. COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS Madame Al>el Chatenay, 


5d. each ; 4 - doz. 3o Primrose Dai 


A. R. Goodwin, Caroline Testout, Countess of Gosford, 5° P ltto ' Ruby Gem 
Dean Hole, Dorothy Page Roberta, Edu Meyer, Edwuni 2U Ditto, East. Que« 
Mawiey, Etoile de France, Florence Pemberton, Gen. 20 U'tlo, Cloth of ) 
McArthur, Gladys Darkness, Gloire de Dijon, Harry Kirk, ^ Hlrwk Ulo.xl-i-ed 


3<1 3 Passion Flowers .. 3d 

3d 12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 
3d 8 Primula Sinensis 3d 
3d 50 Sweet Pea plants .. 3d 
3d 3 Clumps Blue Violets 3d 
3d 15 Strawberry plants .. 3d 


McArthur, Gladys Darkness, Gloire de Dijon, Harry Kirk, 2° Black Blood-red 
J. B. Clark, Jonkheer L. Mock, Juliet, Killarney Pink, 30 Ellen Willmott 
Lady Ashtown, lax France, lax Tosca, Liberty, Lyon, ^ " ew wh,t0 


30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold 3d 50 Cos Lettuce 

30 Black Blood-red .. 3d | 50 Cabbage Lettuce 

30 Ellen Willmott .. 3d 50 Red Cabbage .. 


3d I 50 Spring Cabbage 


will astonish you all. It will contain 16 packets (and they Pain, Mildred Grant, M&manCochet, Marechal Neil. Molly 
are packets, too—not like some send) of all new genuine S. Crawford, Mrs. B. R# Cant, Mrs. E. G. Hill. Mrs. E. J. 
Seeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, Holland, Mrs. Jos H. Welch. Mrs. Herbert Stevens. Mrs. 
Zinnias, Godetia, Wallflowers, Larkspur, Stutice, Canter- Theodore Roosevelt, Niphetos.Pharisaer, Princede Bulgarie, 
bury Bells, Scarlet Linum. Richmond, White Caroline Testout, White Killarney. 

IQ RED, WHITE BLUE It* White Maman Cochet, William Alien Richardson, and 

A D a r.nnniv Rnmkinri. ’ /! hundreds of others. 


Abel Chatenay, Madame Ravary, Madame I .eon 20 P' 1 *?' V «*uvius.scrlt. 3d 50 Mast Cabbage.. 


bury Bells, Scarlet Linum. 

2 /0 RED. WHITE. BLUE. A /O 
/ □ 6 Lovely Ramblers. L \0 

1 new Excelsior, scarlet, 1 White Dorothy, 1 new Blue 
Rose, 1 Pink Dorothy, 1 Yellow Rambler, 1 American 
Beauty Rambler, 6 Roses, named, 2s. 6d. 

NEW BUTTERFLY SWEET PEA. 

600 Seeds Is- Post Free. 

100 White. 100 Pink. 100 Oranire. 

100 Scarlet. 100 Blue. 100 Black. 


10.000 MARECHAL NEILS. 

10,000 Grand Climbing Marechal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
and Gloire de Dijon Roses, all grand tall climbers. English 
plants, for walls or greenhouse, Is. 3d. each, or one of each 
for 3s. (worth 3s. Gd. each). 

5- 6 STANDARD ROSES. 5- 

1 Rayon d’Or. 1 Lady Hillingdon. 1 Prince de Rulgarie, 


lolly 26 all above mixed .. 3d | 50 Onion plants .. .. 3d 

E. J 15.000 STANDARD TEAS AND H.P. 

Mrs. Your Selection.(b for 5s ) Is. each. 

arie. Most standards can be supplied same names us bush. 

50.000 STRONG SWEET PEA PLANTS. 

Now is the time to plant the above. All tine, strong 
plants from the open ground, sown last September, all 
giant flowering. 200 tine plants, Is. 

Ison. POTATOES. POTATOES, 

glmh Procure your Potatoes at once. They will be very, very 
each scarce this season; in fact, many sorts you will not be able 
to procure. 

_, The Glad Eye, 3d. lb., 2s. peck; Shan't lie Long. 3d. lb., 

*>'" 2s. peck ; Rising Sun, 3 lb, 2s. peck; Early Rose. Is. 3*1. 

arie, peck; The Factor, Is. 3d. peek ; British Queen, Is 3d. peek; 
man Gold Flake, 6<1. tier lb.—this Potato will be the one that will 
be put in my Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 


Now, the whole of the above-uamod in separate packets, 1 George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout, 1 Mrs. R. G. Shannon Gold Flake, Gd t«er lb.—this Potato will lx; the one that will 
UJU seede in all. Post Free, Is. | Crawford. The six Roses, named, 5s. I be put in my Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 

PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN ORDERINC CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED. AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS. F.R.H.S.. Nurseryman. 37. HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


—Jjjgitized b) 


Gougle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OR MINN ESOTA 
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GARDENING ILL VST RATED. 


SPRING CLEARANCE SALE 


OF 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, & Hardy Perennials. 


Healthy. Well-grown. True to name. 
Carriage Paid on orders of £1 and over. 


FRUITING Pyramid ami Bush Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
in all leading varieties, 15s. dozen ; 100s. 100. 

Trained Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 30s. dozen", 

aw«. 100. 

Trained Peaches, Apricots, & Nectarines, 3s. 6d. e*»oh; 36s. doz. 
(ioose berries and Currants, 3s. 6d. dozen; 25s. 100. 
Loganberries. 9s. doz.; 60s. 100. 

Raspberries, Is. 6d. dozen; 8s. 100. 

Rhubarb, planting size, 6s. dozen; forcing size, 9s. dozen. 
Strawberries, 2s. od. 100. Seakale, Is. 6d. dozen ; 8s. 100. 

Si raw I jerry Raspberry, 0s. doz. Walnuts, la., Is. 6d., & 2s. 6d. ea. 


Bush H.P.'s, 5s. dozen; 30s. per 100, including:— 

Hugh Dickson, Duke of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, 
La France, Fisher Holmes, F. K. Druschki, Com. F. 
Faure, Glnire Lyonnaiae, Mrs. J. Laing, Caroline Testout, 
Margaret Dickson, Victor Hugo, and a great many others. 
Bush TLT.’g, 6i. dozen ; 45s. per 100, including 
Mme. A. Chatenay, Viscouritesa Folkestone, Killamey, 
L«dy Ashtown, Richmond, Mme. Ravary, General 
McArthur. Lady Hillingdon, K. A Victoria, Marquise de 
Sinety, His Majesty, Lyon, Mrs. Maynard Sinton, 
G. C. Waud, Edu Meyer, and many others. 

Standards, 15s. dozen ; 100s. 100. Climbers, 0s., 9s., 12s. do*. 

HARDY PERENNIALS & BIENNIALS. 

SECTION L—Price 4d. each; 3s. dozen ; 20s. per 100. 
Asters, Heleniunis, Boltonia osteroides, Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, Delphiniums (mixed). Lupins, Anchuaa (Dropmore 
and Opal), Artemisia l&ctiflora, Campanulas, Solidago, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Centaurea in variety, Erigeron, 
Echinops, Kryngiums, Gaillardia grandiflora, Gypsophila, 
Lychnis, CEnothera, Oriental Poppies, Rudbeckia speciosa, 
Tradescantia, Achillea, Aubrietias, Cerastium tomentosum, 
Cbierarithus alpinus, Diunthus deltoides, Geranium sangui- 
neum, Heuchera sanguinea, Helianthemums, Saxifragas, 
St at ice incana. Tiarella cordifolia, Veronica repens. 
SECTION 2.—Price 5d. each ; 4s. dozen ; 25s. per 1000. 
Phloxes. Aconitums, Verbascums, Pyrethrums, double 
and single. Anemone Japonica, Anthemis Kelwayi, 
Dieiytra spectabilis, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 

SECTION 3. 

Double Arabia, Is. dozen ", 6s. 100. Forget-me-nots, Is. 
dozen; Gs. 100. Alyssum saxatile. Is. dozen; 6s. 100. 
Paeonies, 6s. dozen; 40a. 100. Achillea Perry's White (new), 
6a. dozen ; 40s. 100. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the above and many others on 
application. 


Standard Flowering: and Ornamental 
Trees, 6-8 ft. 

Almonds Is. 3d. each; 12s. doz. Thorn’s Double Crimson 
and Pink, Is. 6d. each; 15s. dozen. Laburnums, Is. each ; 
9s. dozen. Siberian Crabs, Is. 6d. each ", 15a. dozen. 
Prunus Pissardil, Is. each ; 10s. dozen. Guelder Rose, Is. 6il. 
each ; 15s. dozern Silver Acer, Is. 6d. each; 15s. dozen. 
Mophead Acacia, 2s. 6d. each, Horse Chestnuts, Is. 6d. 
each; 15s. dozen. Horse Chestnuts, pink, 2s. each ; 18s. 
dozen. 

Forest Trees. 

Ash, 6-8 ft., 6d. each; 4s. doz. Poplars, 6-8 ft., 6d. each ", 
4s. doz. Poplars, 8-10 ft., 9d. each; 6s. doz. Sycamores, 
8 10ft, 9d. each, 6s. doz. Norway Maples, 8-10 ft., 9d. each ; 
6s. doz. Elms, 6-8ft., Is. each; 9s. doz. Elms, 8-lOft. Is. 6d. 
each; 15s. doz. Oaks, 6-8ft., 9il. each; 6s. doz. Oaks. 8-9fu. 
Is. each; 9s. doz. Limes, 8-lOft., Is. 6d. each; 15s. doz, 
Limes, 6-8ft., Is. each; 9s. iloz. 

Flowering: Shrubs. Price 6s. doz.; 40s. 100. 
Laurustinus, l^ft- Olearia Haastii, lj ft. Spriceas, 3-4 ft. 
Philadelphus, 3-4 ft. Lilacs, 3-4 ft. Veronicas, Mi ft. Hardy 
Fuchsias in pots. Hydrangea Hortensis in pots. Cotoneaster 
microphylla, 1-lift. Escallonias, 1-1 ifL. Weigelas, 2-3ft. 

Leycesteria formosa, 2-3ft. Deutzia, 3-4ft. Rosemary in 
pots. Buddleias, 2-3ft. Azara microphylla. Rhododendron 
Ponticuni, 2-2ift. Goldeu Privet, ll-2ft. Japanese Privet, 
2-3ft. Berberis Darwinii, 1-14 ft. 

Evergreen Shrubs and Conifers. 

Price, except where otherwise mentioned, 6s. doz.; 40s. 100. 

Larger or smaller sizes can be supplied. 

Cupressus Lawsoniana, 2-3ft. Thuya Lobbii, lj-2ft. 
Cupressus macrocarpa, 2-3ft. Cryptomeria elegans, 2-3ft. 
Scotch Firs, 2-3ft., 3s. doz.; 15s. per 100. 3-4ft., 6s doz,; 30s. 
100. 4-5ft., 9s. doz.; 50s. 100. 5-6ft., 12s. doz. Yews, lift. 
Laurels. 2-3ft. Pinus Insignia, 2-3 ft. Austrian Pines, 1J-2 ft. 
Junipers, 14-2 ft. Spruce Mr, 24-3ft. Maritime Pine, 1J-2 ft., 
4s. iloz.; 25a. 100 Sweet Bays. 1| ft. Hollies, 14-2 ft. Golden 
Yew, 2-24 ft., 12s. doz. Bambusa Metake, 2-3 ft., 9s. doz. 
Hedge and Shelter Trees. 

Privet Oval Leaf and Privet Common: 1-14 ft., 4a. 100: 
14-2 ft., 6s. 1U0; 2-3 ft.. 8s. 100; 3-4 ft.. 12s. 100. Quick: 1-14 
ft.. 25s. 1,000; 14-2 ft., 30s. 1,000 ; 2-3 ft., 35s. 1,000. Poplars, 
Lombardy, Black Italian, 4-5 ft., 15s. 100; 5-6 ft., 20s. 100. 
Tamarisk, 2-3 ft., 12s. 100. Laurels. 14-2 ft., 4s. doz.; 25s. 
100; 2-24 R.. 5s. doz.; 30s. 100. Yews, 14-2 ft.. 40s. 100. 
American Arbor-vitie, 2-3 ft., 30a. 100. Hornbeam, 2-3 ft., 
6s. 100. Beech, 14-2 It., 6s. 100. 

Climbers out of Pots. 9s. doz.; 60s. 100. 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, Virginian CreepeJs, Solatium jasmin- 
oiiles, Honeysuckles, Ivies, Passion-dowers, Akebia quin- 
nata. Clematis in variety, Cotoneaster microphylla, Ampe¬ 
lopsis sempervirens, Crataegus pyracantha, Muhlenbeckia 
rompiexu. Jasmines (white, yellow, and red), Ceanolbus. 


Many other varieties of Trees and Shrubs can be supplied at low rates. 

DE8CRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND 8PRINQ OFFER free on application. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., BABNRAM, SUSSEX. 


BEGONIAS 


New Winter 
I Patterns. 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 

From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 

ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES • 

Carnations. Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BLACKMOftE & LANGDON, BATH. 


RENOWNED HARDY PLANTS. 

Medallist* at all Principal Exhibitions. 

8pecial War Offer Beautiful Border Carnations. 

Extra strong Plants, 7s. 6d worth f"r 4s. 6<1. 

The following choice selection: Alice B. .Stewart, Father 
OFlynn. Ajax. Alma, Antiooc, Brilliant. Francis Gallon, 
Grenadier. Joketh, Mrs. A. Stewart, Mrs. Webber Incledon. 
Mm. Nicholson, aii named for 4s. 6d. Carriage paid out of 
I iota, ur in 34 in. pots carriage forward. Sure to please. 
Name this paper 

PRIMULA OBCONICA GKIANTEA, our International 
Mesial strain, finest in commerce, 7il. and Is. Id. per packet; 
al«> our i :.»ld Medal VIOLA Seed, 7d. and Is. Id. per packet, 
post free, cash with order. Slate nearest station. ASK 

FOR OUR SEED LIST. 

Wm. ARTINDALE & SON, 

NETHER GREE N NUR 8ERIE8, SH EFFIELD . 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANT'S.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
KnglLsh. By Wm. Miller. 12a.; post free, 12s. 6<1. "A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
mltivoted native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Tint*. —PUB LJSH E R. 63, Lincoln’s 1 nn Fields, London, W.C. 

rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price GiL ; by post, 80. - 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln 8 Inn Fields, W.C. 



FAMED THt WOULD OVER. 

An mess 

^ trouse rs. 
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\£j/ J Riling and noird for Ihcir hard 

’ 1 wearing qualities Wear like Leather 
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_ _ALSCOTCH tailors.* 

■rowetj &©2 Argyl«S!,GlAsoow: 


LATEST 

in 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

and 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 

T.W. Robinson 

Ltd. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 




ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, " Fishing 
Gazette, 19, Adain-street, Strand. London._ 


TOVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

-Li ’‘Publishers’Circular." Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to "Publishers’ 
Circular.” Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


TTTTANTED, at Weybridge, two Garden Cold 

FRAMES, complete, size about 6 ft. by 4 ft. each. 
State condition and lowest price. Apply—"W. J. C Box 
331, Gahdenino 111 lhthated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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1 “DAILY MAIL” ROSE 

GIVEN FREE 

With every 10 - order, selected from the following 
H.P. and H.T. varieties. 

ENGLISH-GROWN ROSES. 

300 Varieties to select from. 

TEA AND HYBRID TEA VARIETIES. 

Purchaser’s selection, 6d. each; 5s. doz. 

My selection, all good kind.*, 5d. each ; 4s. Gd. doz. 

Rayon d’Or, Betty, A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Carolina, 
C. Mermet, O. Testout, Countess Gosford, Dorothy Hugo 
Roberts, Edu Meyer, Edward Mawley, Florence Pemberton, 
Gen. McArthur, Harry Kirk, His Majesty Juliet, K. A. 
Victoria, Lady A. Stanley, La France, I .a To.sea, Liberty, 
Lyon Rose, Mme. A. Chatenay, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Ravary, 
Mildred Grant, Mrs. A. Ward, Mrs. T. Roosevelt, Peggy, 
Queen of Spain, Richmond, White and Pink Killamey, 
Viet. Folkestone, and many others. All first choice. 

ENGLISH HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Purchaser’s Selection, 4(L each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

Abel Carriere, American Beauty, Black Prince, Baroness 
Rothschild, Capt. Hayward, Charles Lefehvre, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, Edinboro’, Teck, Wellington, Dr. Audry, Fisher 
Holmes, F. K. Druschki, General Jacqueminot, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark, Jeannie Dickson, Lady 
Helen Stewart, Annie Wood, M. G. Luizet, Maiden's Blush, 
Marchioness Downshire, Londonderry, Lome, Dufferin, 
Maggie Dickson, Mrs. J. Laing, Ulrich Brunner, and many 
others. Send your order. I can execute it. 

6 LOVELY STANDARD ROSES. 5/- 

Frorn above varieties. H.T. and H.P. 

2/- EVERY GARDEN’S GLORY. 2/- 

1 Climbing Marechal Niet. 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 Gloire 
de Dijon, 1 Red Gloire. All strong trees, named, packed, 
and free on rail, 2s. 

3 SPECIAL RAMBLERS, 2 -. 

1 Goldfinch,saffron yellow; 1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy 
Perkins. No other three to equal them. Strong plants to 
flower this Beason, 2s. 

4 RED, WHITE, BLUE. YELLOW, 1/6. 

Patriotic Rambler Rosos. 

Yellow Aglaia, Blue Veitchenblau, White Queen of Bel¬ 
gians, Red New Excelsa. Strong-flowering trees, up to 8 fl. 
high, named, for Is. 6d- 


1 NEW “DAILY MAIL” ROSE. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady 
Hillingdon, 1 Juliet, 1 Miss Alice Rothschild (Bush 
M. Neil), 1 Lyon. All named and packed, 4s. Strong 
bushes. 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS. 

Strong: Plants and Trua to Hame. 

MME.EDOUARD HERRIOT (“Daily Mall’» Rose'. colour 
shrimp-pink, copper, orange, and apricot, 1 plant, Is. 6d.; 6 
plants, 10s. ; 12 do., 19s. ; 25 for 30s.; 100, £5. 


George Dickson, perfect, rich velvety crimson 
British Queen, finest pure white in existence 
King: George V., blackish velvety-crimson.. 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, red .. 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 
Lady Pirrle, salmon and apricot, Hushed fawn 
Miss A. Rothschild, free grower, very large, rich 

citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) . 

Rayon d’Or, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 
Lady Alioe Stanley, very large. < f deep coral 
Lady Hlllingrdon, deep apricot yellow, very free .. 
Sunburst, superb orange-yellow and apricot 
Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and yell. 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yellow 
King: of Siam, bright ecarlet Marechal N el, flne 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow, stained crimson.. 
The abovo set of 16 Roses for 13/- 

NEWEST STANDARD ROSES. 


Each 
. 1/3 


George Dickson .. .. 1/6 

King George .. .. 1'6 

Sunburst.1/6 

Chateau de Clos Vou- 
geot .1/6 


Lady Hillingdon 
Rayon d’Or 
British Queen .. 
Juliet 
A. Godwin 


1 - 

1/3 

9d 

yd 

yd 

9d 

9d 

8d 

8d 

6»1 

fid 

64 

1/6 

9d 


16 

1/6 

1 6 
1 '- 


.. 1 /- 


12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES. 3- 

King George (blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chatenay, 
F. K. Druschki, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. J. Laing. Prince de 
Bulgaria, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, O. Testout, U. Brunner, 
K. A. Victoria, Doan Hole. True to name, labelled, suit 
any garden or soil, packed free, 3s. 

COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 

1 /. 8 to 12 ft. RAMBLERS, Is. ea. 1/- 

Crimson Rambler. Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorosky, Alfred Carriere. Queen Alexandra, Thalia, 
Dorothy Denison, White Pet, Aglaia, Goldfinch, American 
Pillar, Veitchenblau, etc., etc. English grown, well-rooted, 
and named, Is. each, 8s. 6d. doz. 

2 6 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 26 

Excelsa, Lausendschon. Blush Rambler, Aviateur Bleriot, 
Helene, Crimson Rambler, strong grown plants, will flower 
profusely, 2s. 6d. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES. 4/- 

All named, and best flowering H.T. and H.P. varieties, 
4s.; or 6 Standard and 12 Dwarfs, as above, 7s.; a bargain. 


CLARKE’S, 

29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 

Rosories and Seed Depot, 

MIDDliXSSEX;. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 













N- OpOW ONLY 

TOOCOOD'S 

GUARANTEED 

GARDEN SEEDS. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 


SOUTHAMPTON 


j THE GREAT 
QUESTION. 


IF YOU WANT 


M any questions are occupying 
the public mind at the moment, 
but probably the most important is : 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve you better. 

SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 


Each packet in Nos. 1, 2, ami 3 contains 25 selected need*. 

No. 1.—12 Best Grandiflora Varieties 1 
No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varieties 2 

No. 3.—12 Best Waved Varieties 2 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No< 4.—12 Newer Waved Varieties 4 

The number of seeds is stated after each name. 
Agricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3< 
Barbara (15). a beautiful salmon-orange self 6 < 

Cerise Spencer (15). large waved cerise, neatly 


to further develop one of England's 
greatest industries, viz., that of Seed 
Groieing. One thing is certain—that 
it will be a suicidal act to reduce the 
area usually sown with Garden Seeds. 
Vegetables and Flowers will be in 
increased demand tins year. It is to 


Get GUARANTEED 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Edith Taylor (15), very distinct rosy cerise 3d. 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (situ), 
large pale pink on cream 6 d. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink .. 3d. 

King Manool (25), large rich deep maroon 3d. 

King White (15). the largest and best white self 3d. 

Lilian (15). large pale pink, Hushed buff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), tine medium blue, slight 
Hush of pink 6 d. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10). (nkw). large 
glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 
flowers on a stem, and sunproof. 1 - 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self 3d. 

Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections, 7 6 
Or the whole 4 CoUections. 8 - 


Direct from the Growers, 


Buy direct from our Seed Farms ; save middle¬ 
mens profits; select from this big and beautiful 
Ml-page Guide to GAKD1SN WISDOM AND 
GUARANTF.ED SEEDS, which you can study 
in your own home ; and get a plainly worded 
guarantee that roully protects you. This charm¬ 
ing Guide costs you nothing. We send it to you 
FREELY and post paid. Prices are amazingly 
low, too; and EVERY packet of Seeds offered 
MUST grow for YOU and please YOU or you will 
get it REPLACED FBEELY. IVrite for YOUR 
Guide to-day. Postcard will do. No obligation 
to buy. Address us personally : 

TOOGOOD & SONS 

The King’s Seedsmen, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE PRIVATE CITIZEN 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Poet Free on application. 


F IDLER 5 ; 
seeds 


CAN HELP HIS COUNTRY 


by remembering that the chief duty 
is to go on with Business. Our 
Business is now, as it has been for 
more than 120 years, to supply the 
best Pedigree Seeds raised, selected 
and grown on our Seven large Seed 
Farms, and of proved and tested 
germination, at the lowest possible 
prices, and it is this determination 
which makes us invite every Seed 
sower to send for our beautifully 
illustrated Manual of Gardening for 
1915, which may be had post free 
on application. 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


To read our New Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED GUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1015. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this f>a{>er. 

\ FIDLER & SONS 

(Established 1856), 

\ READING. 


AT THIS CRISIS 


“ They also serve who vigorously 
pursue their work.” 


Webbs’ Collections of the finest varieties 
to produce a successional supply of delicious 
Marrowfat Peas throughout the season. 
12 Quarts. 12 Fine Sorts (Our Selection) ... 20- 

6 6 .. T. 10 6 

6 Pints 6 - 6 - 


The Kina's Seed Growers, 

COGGESHALL, Essex. 

(Please mention this 
Paper.) 


The King’s Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


The original Firm, Founded 

171*3. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY-OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


No. 1S74.— Vol. XXXVII. 


Founded by W'. Hohin&M, Author of “ The EmjUsh Flower Garden.” 


FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 


Abutilon vitifolimn .. 7G 

Apple Astrakhan.. 85 

Apple Betllortlshm; 

Foundling .. 85 

A-paragus, greenhouae 
varieties of .. .. 79 

Beans, Long-pod and 

Broad .86 

Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine from leaves .. 79 

Bi-rl>erL verrueulosa .. 78 

Books: ‘ Trees: a Wood- 
land Notebook" 87 

Borders, herbaceous .. 81 

lirmvoli, winter, storing 86 

tarnation out tings, root¬ 
ing .79 


Chrysanthemum Mile. 

Elise Dordun 84 

Chrysauthenmm, single 
white, Ewan Cameron 84 
Chrysanthemums, dis¬ 
carding .75 

Chrysanthemums: Pom¬ 
pon Anemones.. 84 

■ Cineraria leaves, insects 

in.90 

Clematis planting .. .. 81 

Crocus Imperati .. ..75 

Groms speciosus .. 83 

Cuttings, propagat ion by 82 
Daphne mdica in the 

open air.78 

Elavocarinu cyaneut .. 79 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


8«dum Liebmannianum.— Replying to 
“ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers.” p. 54, 
this sixties for several years stood out 
with impunity and without protection in 
the low-lying Thames Valley portion ^of 
south-west Middlesex, and api**ared "as 
hardy as the common kind. Generally, 
though I had not S. sarmentosum precisely 
similarly circumstanced, I should regard it 
as hardier than that kind. I understand 
it is also hardy at Wisley and other plaees 
n«*ar Loudon.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Fremontia callfornioa.— This beautiful 
plant is hardy in some favoured gardens 
in south-west Scotland, especially where 
the climate is rendered more genial by the 
proximity of the places to the sea and 
when grown against a wall. It is a very 
lieautiful plant, and the illustration on 
page 49 shows its character when in bloom 
admirably. It is, unfortunately, too 
tender for the many, but all who have a 
mild and equable climate may attempt it 
’with some hope of success.—S. Arnott. 

Dutch Irises. —I notice Mr. Jenkins says 
lie is trying Messrs. Van Tubergen’s Dutch 
Irises this year. I have had them for two 
masons and find them most satisfactory 
and easy to grow. I grow mine on rather 
a wild part of.the rock garden and the 
eHVft is excellent. The colours are better 
tlriu in the Spanish Irises and the flowers 
a good deal larger. The plants seem to 
come up year after year. Everyone who 
comes to the garden notices them at once 
as a novelty.— N. S. Cunninghame, Rock¬ 
ville, Tenby. 

A note from Taplow. —I enclose a few 
buds of Iris unguicularis, which has been 
flowering freely since the beginning of 
December, and Iris unguicularis alba. 
Also a few flowers of Narcissus Bulbo- 
oodium monopbyllus, which has been in 
bloom for the last fortnight. This 
flowonxl in the open, but a bell-glass has 
l>oen put over the plants to keep the 
flowers clean. . Galanthus Elwesi has 
Ihh-ii in flower since the last week in 
December. The bulbs were potted singly 
in thimbles and were removed to and 
]>iung<»d in a cold frame the second week 
in December.—J. W. Barb. 

Garrya elliptica. —In many places this is 
grown on a wall from the prevailing idea 
that it is not hardy enough for the open. 
Pretty though it is against a wall, with its 
grey catkins hanging In such a graceful 
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way, it is even finer as a bush—a style of 
growth which might quite well be adopted 
in most gardens. In Scotland it is even 
hardy in many parts as a bush. For all 
cold and exposed places a wall may be 
chosen, but even in East Lothian I know 
some good plants in bush form.—S. 
Arnott. 

Crocus Imperati. — This is now in full 
bloom. A good-sized colony should always 
lie planted in a somewhat raised position 
where the flowers may be seen, for they 
will render the garden attractive for fully 
six weeks. A group of from three to four 
dozen blossoms, buff, stride! with purple 
on the outer petals, and showing the 
tender lavender-mauve within, in their 
half-opened cups is charming in the dark 
January days, when, with the exception of 
the Winter Jasmine, the Christmas Rose, 
the Algerian Iris, and the Winter Helio¬ 
trope there is scarcely a flower of the 
open air to greet us.— Wyndham Fitz- 
herbert, South Devon. 

Forsythia densiflora. — This year I 
noticed a few flowers open on Forsythia 
densiflora on January 18th. This is un¬ 
usually early for any of the Forsythias 
here, and is doubtless due to an ojien 
season. From what I have seen since I 
acquired F. densiflora some years ago I 
do not think that it can be regarded as 
earlier than the others in ordinary seasons, 
so that I ho])e no one will obtain it under 
the impression that this variety is, as a 
rule, in advance of the others. I am not 
sure that this one is a hybrid or only a 
form of F. suspensa or intermedia, but I 
hardly think that it merits the name of 
densiflora in comparison with others. The 
Forsythias always look better when rather 
loosely fastened to a trellis or wall than 
when trained stiffly.— S. Arnott. 

8axlfraga bryoides. — This Rockfoil, 
sometimes called S. aspera var. bryoides, 
is extremely interesting, and albeit some¬ 
times a shy bloomer, is worth attention. It 
is like a rambling carpet of Moss and liears 
erect, creamy, or yellowish-white flowers 
•when it does bloom. It is specially 
interesting as coming from the very high 
Alps, occurring in the Swiss Alps at 1114- 
wards of 13,000 feet above the sea, an 
elevation it shares with comparatively 
few alpines. It is supposed to lie only 
the high alpine form of S. aspera. and 
possesses many of its characteristics, 
exaggerated in some instances. For 
example, in the axils of a proportion of 
the leaves of S. aspera there appear large 


leaf-buds. These, in the bryoides form, 
are often as long as the leaves themselves. 
It is easy to grow, but its flowering seems 
improved by planting it in a moraine.—S. 
Arnott. 

Discarding Chrysanthemums.— Is there 
not too much haste in many instances in 
discarding Chrysanthemums for the sole 
reason that they are supposed to be out* of 
date? I am quite certain that many of 
the varieties grown fifteen to twenty years 
ago would compare very favourably with 
those which are .so popular to-day. A few 
of these old kinds, such as Col. W. B. 
Smith. Viviand Morel. Waban, Mine. 
Rieoud, Mrs. G. Bundle, Mrs. C. II. 
Wheeler, Mine. E. Faire, Jeanne Delaux, 
and Mine. C. Audiguier would even now 
find many friends were they given a trial, 
although in the case of the last-named, and 
of Mme. Rieoud, their height was rather a 
drawback. Nevertheless they were good 
Chrysanthemums, and any lover of the 
flower who is not solely bent upon the 
latest procurable novelties might very well 
Include some of these old-time favourites. 
—K. Bright. 

8edum cceruleum.—I am obliged to Mr. 
Arnott for directing attention to the above 
unique annual Stoneerop, which is all he 
claims for it and well worth the attention 
of those who have rock gardens. Coming 
freely from seeds, it might well be used In 
crevice and fissure with good results, and 
likewise in walls where hardy plants are 
now so frequently grown. A good way of 
introducing it to such places would be 
first mingling the seeds with a little soil, 
pressing the latter into position. I think 
the chief reason why it was not included 
among those mentioned at page 25 was 
that I decided to confine my remarks to 
the principal perennial sorts, and even of 
these some worthy members are absent. 
Sedums just now appear to be engaging 
attention, and the trial of them at Wisley 
this year should do something towards 
bringing the l>est of thorn into prominence 
while affording occasion for study and 
tlie clearing up of some of the existing 
doubt and confusion.—E. H. Jenkins. 

8edum spectabile and bees.— The article 
by Mr. Jenkins (pp. 25 and 26) on the 
Sedums reminds one of the effect of the 
flowers of Sedum spectabile on bees. My 
attention was first called to this close on 
thirty years ago, when in a garden when* 
S. spectabile was employed to fill two largo 
beds for autumn display the gardener 
drew my attention to the fact that several 
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bees had been overcome by the flowers 
and were quite helpless. He informed me 
that he often picked them off and Jaid 
them on the Grass, and that if this were 
promptly done the insects soon recovered. 
If left, however, they often succumbed. I 
have had frequent occasion to test this 
since the time my notice was drawn to 
it, and in many cases the number of bees 
so affected was great. It is a moot ques¬ 
tion whether it is the odour which has this 
effect or a poison extracted while gather¬ 
ing honey. In any case the toxic cause 
is in the flowers and the subject may be of 
interest to those of us who cultivate the 
8tonecrop and also keep bees.—Hss. 

Early flowering of Leucojum ssstivum.— 
fckmie years ago, when living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Torquay, I had several dozen 
bulbs of Leucojum sestivuin which always 
refused to flower. They were growing in 
heavy red loam, inclining to clay. Mr. S. 
Amott kindly wrote to me on the subject 
and I came to the conclusion that the 
damp, retentive soil was responsible for 
their failure to bloom, but since then I 
have been inclined to question this, as 
I have met with plants flowering well in 
damp meadows and in heavy soil on river 
banks, where they were often covered by 
the water. On my return to Kingswear 
(S. Devon), about seven years ago, I 
brought my Leucojum sestivum bulbs with 
me, and planted them in the light, shaly 
soil that forms our gardens. The next 
year they flowered in January instead of 
at their proper season, and each year since 
have bloomed either in January or Febru¬ 
ary. On January 8th of this year they were 
in full bloom. It would be interesting to 
find out to what this extremely early 
flowering is due.— Wyndham Fitzherbebt. 

Abutilon vltlfolium.— It is almost im¬ 
possible to overpraise the beauty of this 
Abutilon, illustrated on page 41. Those 
who have seen it at Mount Usher and in 
other Irish gardens cannot fail to recall 
its beauty. It is unfortunate that but a 
comparatively few can hope to grow it 
with any measure of success in the open 
throughout the greater part of England 
and Scotland. It is not hopeless, how¬ 
ever, in certain parts of Scotland, espe¬ 
cially in Wigtownshire, where the proxi¬ 
mity to the sea appears to make the con¬ 
ditions more congenial. The finest 
example I know in Scotland is that in the 
garden of Mr. Kenneth M’Douall, of 
Logan, Wigtownshire. There is another 
specimen of large size in the interesting 
garden of Mr. Carrick-Buchanan, of Corse- ] 
wall, Stranraer. Both of these places are 
almost sea-girt, but are wonderfully well 
sheltered in various ways. There are 
good plants at Culzean in Ayrshire, and 
there ought to be a few others along the 
west coast of Scotland, where this truly 
delightful plant will flourish. The white 
variety, which I have seen also, I do not 
care much for, although white flowers 
generally appeal to me. As “ A. G.” sug¬ 
gests, Abutilon vitifolium is easily raised 
from seeds, and seedlings grow rapidly.— 
S. Abnott. 

Daphne indica In the open air.— I am 

surprised to see in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for January lfith that Daphne 
indica is referred to, in reply to a cor¬ 
respondent, as an “ essentially greenhouse 
plant, which will not stand frost.” I have 
grown it out-of-doors for a good many 
years and find that here, in Dorset, it is 
practically hardy. The plant I have now 
has survived 18 degs. of frost -with no pro¬ 
tection but a few evergreen boughs laid 
across it, and never fails to produce its 
deliciously - scented flowers in February, 
sometimes even in January. In Lord 
Digby’s garden at Minterne, near Dor¬ 


chester, there is a magnificent specimen 
which must lie quite fifteen years old, and 
which is really a sight every spring, being 
literally covered with bloom. This has a 
mat put over it. in very hard weather. If 
your corres]K>ndent has a warm, sheltered 
corner -such as the angle of a wall facing 
JS.W. I think she will find the shrub well 
worth trying. A few twigs will scout a 
whole room and last a long time in water. 
—L. D. Digby, LewcomOe Mcumr, Dor¬ 
chester. 

Peristrophe speclosa (syn. Jindicia 
speciosa).—An old friend with a new 
name, one of the plants one used to. know 
as Just.ieia. It is a grarcful plant, valu¬ 
able for the conservatory at, this season, 
and bearing its tlowers of a pleasing shade 
of carmiue. It. is a native of India. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Lion's Tall iIYeonotis L-onunis).- 
I have been much interested in the notes 
in Gardening I l lust hated about this 
plant. I delight in the tawny-red colour¬ 
ing in the winter days. My gardener is 
very successful in growing it, and tells me 
the secret is to grow it exactly in the same 
way as the large show-Chrysanthemums 
are grown. The plants are cut down after 
flowering to a foot or so high, and cuttings 
taken and kept in a cool greenhouse. They 
are potted on as they require it, and, when 
finally potted, are stood out of doors in 
June. I might say that in the final 
potting the soil is rather stronger and 
more loamy than for Chrysanthemums, 
and the i>ots a size larger. They are 
housed early in October when 5 feet and 
more high, and continue to flower till 
Christmas. When grown like this the 
dark green leaves are retained down to 
the roots and contrast well with the 
flowers. I have always thrown the old 
plants away, but this year I have kept 
some to plant outside next summer. 1 
am almost afraid that in this county they 
will not flower before the early frosts. 
The Lion’s Tail flowered rather unusually 
late this last autumn.—M bs. I’oktman- 
Dalton, Fillingham Castle , Lincoln. 

Christmas R©Si8.—Noticing a few even¬ 
ings since “ W. It 's ” paragraph (p. IS) I 
thought a note on the behaviour of two 
clumps in my garden would he of use. 
Both were planted about four years ago 
on newly-made shallow banks having a 
north aspect and screened from the south 
by shrubs at the top of the hank. In one 
case dwarf Cypress and Veronicas, and in 
the other (on a different bank) a Tree 
Lupin formed the screen. The soil is 
clayey loam, and nothing was mixed with 
it at planting, though the plants may have 
been since top-dressed with leaf-soil. 
Until this year they have given no re¬ 
markable show, but this winter they have 
done well, commencing to bloom a fort¬ 
night or so before Christmas; and one 
especially has had a dozen or more large 
flowers (mostly two on a stem). This 
latter has had the blooms protected by a 
Helianthemum on one side and the dead 
foliage of an Iris sibirica drooping 
amongst them on the other. The flowers 
stood up quite 9 inches from the ground, 
but were somewhat soiled in the hud 
stage. Neither has had any artificial pro¬ 
tection. The variety was supplied to me 
as Helleborus niger. I notice in the reply 
of C. Scrase Dickens (p. off) that he re¬ 
commends lights or bell-glasses to give 
protection. This, of course, is very well 
if spotless blooms are required, but with¬ 
out them and their unsightliness credit¬ 
able displays may be obtained. It also 
appears from the behaviour of my two 
clumps that they need to be well estab¬ 
lished before giving the best results; while 
if they are planted in permanent partial 


shade (particularly from the hottest, i.e , 
the south sun) the temporary screening 
which he recommends is unnecessary.— 
G. K. Phiui’s, HV®* Sussut. 

A note from Glasnevln. — Thanks for 
your review of Mr. Bean’s book. I think 
the book an excellent one in every respect, 
ami it brings us wonderfully up to date. 

It is well that wc have all our own 
opinions. I agree with many of your 
views, hut not with others. Some of the 
Ret inosi Kiras, such as obtusa gracilis 
uureu, are amongst our most valuable and 
most beautiful garden shrubs and they 
cannot lie over-rated. \They are voir in the 
leml■ rightly **/« -'<</ hi/ their true name.- El»-1 
The same way with the Lawson Cypress; 
forms like Triumph of Roskoop. Allumi, 
interlexta. and the golden form, lutea, 
are also in their ]daces the very best things 
we have. The very upright, forms, such as 
creeta viridis, I agree with you, are not 
nice, hut Fraseri there is room for. There 
is also room in many places for the 

dreadful ” Irish Yew. We never will lx* 
absolutely free from formal gardens, lie- 
cause all minds are not alike. “ One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” and always 
will be so. In such places the Irish Yew 
is valuable. I hardly know what to say 
about the variegated trees. I have never 
seen a nice variegated Conifer, by which 
I mean mottled, and not such as the gold 
or silver. There are very few really nice 
variegated shrubs. I have seen a most 
effective tree, a large variegated Sycamore. 

I liked it, and I have seen charming 
effects produced hv combining a variegated 
Neguiulo, a purple llazel, and Clematis 
Jackman!. However, here again I pre¬ 
sume uniformity of thought is impossible. 
Generally shaking the burning of all 
variegated shrubs would not be a very 
seripus loss.—F. W. Moore. 

8empervivum8 In the moraine.— The re¬ 
marks bv Mr. Jenkins (page 9) on this 
subject are well worth considering, and l 
do not object to his criticism of my note. 
He is quite right in thinking that my ex- 
Iierienee with Sempervivums in the 
moraine was “but the outcome of experi¬ 
ment," and that I “ had no desire to limit 
them to the moraine, much less exclude 
them from good positions elsewhere.” 
Everyone who knows the Houseleeks in ’ 
the ]K>sitions mentioned by Mr. Jenkins— 
rocky crevice, wall garden, or rocky ledge 
— appreciates their beauty there and will 
recognise that they never look better than 
when in such a position. There is no 
reason why they should he excluded from 
it if their presence is desired by its owner, 
either from a special liking for these 
interesting plants or because he thinks 
their presence would add to its beauty or 
social interest. A moraine ought to Ik* 
not merely a means of growing certain 
difficult plants, but a part of the garden 
scheme, especially if it forms an adjunct 
to a combined rock and water garden, and 
it may often be made more attractive by 
the presence of plants which are not speci¬ 
ally difficult to cultivate. What these 
plants may be depends upon the taste of 
the owner, and he or she may desire to 
attempt a few Houseleeks in such a 
moraine. There is no reason why this 
should not be done, and it is well, I think, 
for those who wish to grow the Semper¬ 
vivums in a moraine to know that they 
can be grown there with success. For 
those who have a difficulty in keeping some 
of these plants in other positions (and. 
strange as it may seem to some of us, 
there are places where certain Semper- 
vivums fail when in crevices) the moraine 
affords an opportunity of trying some 
species not too easy elsewhere. — S. 
Abnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WILLOW-LEAVED TEAR. 

(Pyrus salicifoija.) 

This is an interesting species, but of no 
value as a fruiting tree. A native of the 
Levant, it is quite hardy in the British 
Isles, where it forms a low tree with a 
rather dense, round head of branches 
clothed with Willow-shaped leaves which 
are grey in colour by reason of the silvery 
down present on both surfaces. The white 
flowers are borne freely during late April 
and early May in medium-sized clusters 
from short, spur-like growths, chiefly on 
the older wood. The pear-shaped or 
rounded fruits are about an inch in dia¬ 
meter, green, hard, and unpalatable. It 
is a useful tree for planting on a lawn 
where space is limited, whilst it may also 
be given a position towards the back of'a 


full crops are not of regular occurrence. 
In autumn the leaves turn to a reddish or 
yellowish-brown, but the colour is less 
brilliant than in Q. coecinea. The best re¬ 
sults are obtained by planting it in good, 
deep, loamy soil, although good examples 
are sometimes met with on sandy loam. 
In America the tree grows from SO feet to 
100 feet high.—D. 


ADVANTAGES OF EARLY PLANTING. 
I have on various occasions brought before 
the notice of readers the value of plant¬ 
ing deciduous trees and shrubs as early 
in the autumn as possible after the leaves 
have fallen, for, as a rule, the soil is then 
in good working condition and has time to 
become settled before the parching March 
winds set in. Those who took advantage 
of the tine weather we experienced in 
October and the early part of November 
will have little cause for regret, for since 


essential that the soil be rendered as fine 
as possible. When planting fruit-trees in 
an orchard that is laid down to Grass the 
holes should be at least 4 feet across, and 
the subsoil should be broken up so as to 
permit of the water draining away. It is 
always advisable to add to each tree a 
barrowload of thoroughly decayed manure, 
which should be well incorporated with 
the soil. Trees, whether bushes, pyra¬ 
mids, or standards, should always be 
staked to keep them steady until they 
have become established. This is an im¬ 
portant item that should never be over¬ 
looked. Mulching is another of those 
small things that add considerably to suc¬ 
cess or otherwise. In the first instance, if 
put on as soon as the trees are planted 
in the autumn it helps to conserve both 
heat and moisture, at the same time it 
will prevent the soil becoming beaten 
dowm hard should heavy rains follow. It 
is necessary to take into consideration 
the kind of soil one has to deal with if 
we are to be successful either in growing 
fruit-trees or shrubs, as all do not suc¬ 
ceed in the same. For instance, it would 
be a mistake to plant peat-loving subjects 
on a chalky or clay soil, neither will such 
plants grow satisfactorily on a dry, 
gravelly soil, unless an ample supply of 
both moisture and thoroughly decayed 
manure lw> provided. II. C. P. 


INCREASING THE JUNIPER. 

I have a very nice dwarf Juniper, named 
JuniperuH liibernica comprewsa, which I want 
very much to increase. Can you inform me as 
to the best method? I have no heat, only cold- 
frames.—G. C. A. 

[This Juniper can be increased by 
cuttings, the best time to carry out the 
operation being the latter part of the 
month of August. The cuttings, which 
must be each about 3 inches in length, 
should be cut with a sharp knife im¬ 
mediately below a joint, removing the 
leaves on the low r er part to the extent of 
1 inch. The leaves must not be stripped 
off, as this will injure the bark, but re¬ 
moved with a sharp pair of scissors or 
kuife. Previous to this, however, the pots 
should be prepared for the reception of the 
cuttings. A suitable size is a pot 5 inches 
in diameter, which must be quite clean. It 
should be about half filled wdth broken 
crocks, the roughest portions in the 
bottom and the smaller pieces on the top. 
A suitable soil for the cuttings consists of 
equal parts of loam, peat, and silver sand, 
the w’hole passed through a sieve with a 
^-inch mesh. With this compost thoroughly 
mixed together the pots must be filled, 
care being taken to press it down firmly. 
By some the cutting pot is finished off 
with a layer of clean silver sand on the 
top, but though this has its advantages 
we have discontinued its use on the ground 
that the sand dries very quickly, so that 
it is difficult to tell the condition of the 
soil underneath as regards moisture. The 
pots, when prepared for the cuttings, 
should be lightly watered through a fine 
rose, and after having been allowed half 
an hour or so to drain all will be ready 
for the insertion of the cuttings. The 
dibber should be made of hard, smooth 
wood, at)out the thickness of a pencil, and 
pointed at one end. Care must be taken 
not to make the hole deeper than the 
cuttings require, and the soil must be 
(dosed firmly around the buried portion. 
In order to economise space the cuttings 
may be put in moderately close, but at the 
same time over-crow T ding should be guarded 
against. The pot or pots having been 
filled with cuttings, a thorough watering 
must be given through a fine rose, enough, 
in fact, to settle the soil in its place. They 
must then be stood in a cold frame, kept 



Tart oj a flowering shoot of Pyrus salicifolia in a Surrey garden. 


shrubbery, where its silvery leaves remain 
prominent throughout the summer. It is 
easily raised from seeds. 


The Red Oak (Quercus rubra).—This is 
one of the most satisfactory of the eastern 
X. American Oaks for planting in this 
country, its vigorous growth and healthy, 
dark green leaves making it a popular 
subject for park and garden. It is easily 
distinguished amongst other Oaks both by 
its* habit and foliage. When growing in 
the open it develops with a comparatively 
short trunk and a very wide-spreading 
head, the branches being sent out to a con¬ 
siderable distance at almost right angles 
with the trunk. When growing amongst 
other trees this lateral growih is less 
noticeable, and increase in height is more 
rapid. The smooth, greyish bark of young 
trees is another distinguishing feature, 
whilst the smooth, dark green leaves, 
each often 0 inches to 9 inches long and 
<» inches wide, are very distinct. The 
aeorps take two .summers to mature, and 


. then there has been so much rain that the 
ground has become thoroughly soddened, 
especially in low-lying places, where the 
soil is of a stiff, retentive nature. Even 
where it has not been flooded, some con- 
l siderable time must elapse before it will 
j be sufficiently dry to get upon, and by then 
it will be getting late for planting. The 
old saying is that trees planted in the old 
year will take care of themselves, while 
those planted in the new require taking 
care of. 

Planting trees that they may be a,suc¬ 
cess. whether they are fruiting or orna¬ 
mental, requires more care than is gener¬ 
ally bestowed on them. I have seen fruit- 
trees planted half a dozen years no larger 
than they were when planted, and cer¬ 
tainly not nearly so healthy looking, while 
others that had been planted a less time 
produced a bushel of fruit each. Some 
plant too deeply, others do not make 
holes large enough. It should ahvays be 
borne in mind that roots cannot take hold 
of rough clods. For this reason it is 
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close, and shaded. Under these conditions 
some of the cuttings will root before the 
winter, and others in early spring. When 
well rooted the young plants may be potted 
singly into small pots, planting them out 
in the ojien ground when they become 
established. After insertion the cuttings 
will, of course, require to be watered when 
necessary. If the frame is not very dose 
a good plan will be to cover them with a 
handlight inside of the frame.] 


TIIE PEARL BUSH. 

(Exociiorda.) 

There are only two well-known species— 
E. Alberti (here figured) from Turkestan, 
and E. grandiflora from the northerly 
parts of China. There is, however, 
another Chinese species, E. Giraldi, while 
E. macrantlia is of hybrid origin. They 
thrive in good, loamy soil, delight in a 
sunny position, and are easily increased 
from layers put down in spring. Cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil 
in a close frame in summer may also bo 


either parent, whilst they exhibit a curi¬ 
ous mixture of the arrangement of the 
stamens intermediate between the parents. 
Of 

E. Girai/di little can be said, as it has 
I not been in cultivation long enough to en¬ 
able us to judge of its merits. It, how¬ 
ever. appears to be as vigorous and hardy 
' as the other kinds. When one kind only 
is required I], macrantlia should be grown. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tilia euchlora.— Amongst the numerous 
kinds of Limes suitable for planting in 
the British Isles this is certainly one of 
I the best, for it retains its foliage in a 
| healthy condition until the end of Sep- 
1 tember and is rarely troubled by aphides, 

I which often make the common Lime very 
unsightly and cover everything in the 
j vicinity with viscid filth. There is some 
j doubt as to its origin, some people suggest¬ 
ing that it is an eastern European species. 

^ whilst others believe it to be a hybrid. It 
[ first made its appearance in our gardens 
I about !X(jO, and is known by the two 



Flowering shoots of Exochorda Alberti. 


rooted, although they are not very certain. 
Pruning should take the form of thinning 
out the older branches after flowering. 

E. Alberti may attain a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet, with a similar diameter. 
The white flowers are each upwards of 
1 inch across, and produced in vigorous 
racemes each 4 inches long. A distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the plant is seen in the 
stamens, which are twenty-five in number, 
and arranged in groups of five each. 

E. grandiflora grows to a similar size 
as the last-named, with rather narrower 
leaves. The white flowers are larger, each 
frequently 1£ inches across, and borne in 
upright inflorescences in May. The 
stamens in this case are but fifteen in 
number, and arranged in clusters of three 


namqs T. euchlora and T. dasystyla. Of 
free growth, it forms a shapely sjiecimen 
I of medium height well furnished with 
branches to the ground if left unpruned. 

I The rounded leaves are large, thick in tex- 
( ture, with a deep, glossy green surface, 

: turning in October to a rich yellow before 
' falling. The flowers are large, cream- 
coloured, fragrant, and open later than 
those of other Limes, usually about the 
middle of July. Fruits are produced, but 
they are usually infertile. It is an ex¬ 
cellent subject for an isolated specimen 
for a lawn, to plant as a clump in a park, 
or as an avenue tree. It is also grown in 
some places for street planting, and for 
such an object it is distinctly better than 
the common Lime.—D. 


each. 

E. macraxtha is, if anything, a freer 
flowering bush than either of the two 
named, while it promises to grow to a 
similar size. It was raised by the late M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, between the two fore¬ 
going species, and the racemes of white 
flowers are equal to those of the best of 


Berberis verruculosa.—This is one of the 
numerous new Barberries from China, and it 
I is proving one of the prettiest. Three or four 
| feet high, it is excellent for any purpose 
j for which a Barberry can be grown as an 
1 ornamental plant, either in the mixed shrub- 
| bery, in masses by itself, as an isolated plant, 
j or for a large rock garden. It makes a close, 
I compact bush with attractive dark - green 
foliage, and bears large, golden-yellow blooms 
I which are succeeded by purple berries.—Ess. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES IN POTS. 

Among the numerous Lilies suitable for 
growing in ]>ots those from Japan occupy 
a foremost i>osition. As these can now be 
obtained in good condition the present ap- 
Iiears to be a very suitable time to call 
attention to a few of the best for that pur¬ 
pose. The Lily grown in pots to a greater 
extent than any other is 

Lilium longiflorum, represented by 
several forms. For very early blooming 
the best is the variety formosanum, whose 
bulbs, however, should have been potted 
ere this. Those that may now be potted 
are L. longiflorum giganteum, a fine bold 
form: L. longiflorum Takesima, whose 
stems are of a dark brown colour: and L. 
longiflorum Wilsoni. the individual blooms 
of which are very large. Single bulbs of 
this Lily may be accommodated in pots 
5 inches to (> inches in diameter, while 
larger specimens may be forihed by in¬ 
creasing the number of bulbs and size of 
the pot. It will be found that the roots 
at the base of the bulb are quite ready to 
start into growth when placed under 
favourable conditions, hence they should 
be potted with as little delay as possible. 
A compost mainly of loam lightened by a 
little leaf-mould and sand is very suitable 
for this Lily. After lotting, very little 
water will Is* required for a time. A good 
place for them then is a cold frame, when* 
they are just protected from frost. When 
potting these bulbs it should be borne in 
mind that as the stem develops a number 
of roots is pushed out at the base there¬ 
of. The I lots should, therefore, not be 
filled, but space left for a top-dressing of 
good soil when the roots make their ap¬ 
pearance. This will afford the future 
flowers a considerable amount of assist¬ 
ance. Large masses of this Lily grown in 
jKits or tubs form a very striking feature 
for standing on terraces or similar posi¬ 
tions during the summer. For this pur- 
IMise they must be kept as cool as possible, 
provided the soil does not got frozen. Next 
to Lilium longiflorum stands 

Lilium sceciosum, represented by 
several well-marked varieties. These may 
be treated as advised for the others, ex¬ 
cept that the bulbs, being larger, even 
single ones will require pots at least 
(i inches in diameter. When allowed to 
come on and flower at its natural season 
this Lily is very useful for greenhouse 
decoration. The best of the Japanese 
forms of Lilium speciosum are—album 
novum, with large, bold, white flowers and 
golden-yellow anthers: Knctzeri, white, 
with a band of pale green down the centre 
of each petal; Melpomene, rich crimson 
margined with white; and magnificum, a 
very fine form of the preceding. 

Lilium auratum (the Golden-rayed 
Lily) may also be grown in pots under 
conditions similar to those above named. 
Apart from L. auratum itself there are 
some distinct varieties, especially platy- 
phyllum, of particularly sturdy growth, 
with large leaves and huge saucer-shaped 
blossoms; rubro-vittatum, in which the 
golden band down the centre of each seg¬ 
ment, which occurs in the ordinary form, 
is replaced by a bright crimson one; and 
Wittei or virginale, an unspotted flower of 
a pure white, except a central band of 
clear yellow. 

Other desirable kinds for pot culture 
are—Lilium Browni, a Trumpet Lily, 
ivory-white inside and reddish-brown on 
the exterior; L. Hansoni, one of the 
Martagon group with yellow flowers 
spotted brown; L. testaceum (Nankeen 
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Lily), which docs remarkably well ill pots; 
and Lilium tigrinum splemlens. This, 
which is also known as L. tigrinum 
Leopoldi, is largely grown in Holland, but 
not in Japan. It is characterised by a 
smooth almost black stem, and wide- 
spreading flowers whose si>ots are larger 
than those of the other forms. When 
grown in i*>ts this retains its foliage in a 
far more satisfactory manner than any of 
the other Tiger Lilies. K. R. W. 


E L.EOC A RPUS CYANE US. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
very pretty evergreen shrub from Aus¬ 
tralia, which can be grown out-of-doors 
in the milder parts of the country, but 
elsewhere requires the protection of a 
greenhouse. The plant from which the 
illustration was prepared is growing in the 
garden of Mr. Messel, at Nymans, Sussex, 
where it is called Ileliocarpux reticulatus. 
lr is, however, quite distinct from that 
plant, although both belong to the nntural 


I a Soldanella. Blue berries the size of 
| garden Peus succeed the fruit. After the 
removal of the outer slightly fleshy cover¬ 
ing, the fruits are found to be very hard 
and very prettily marked, in fact larger 
fruits of other si>ecies which are similarly 
marked are used for necklaces. Indoors 
the plant grow's well in a compost of two 
parts fibrous loam to one part of leaf- 
mould. with a little sand. Out-of-doors it 
may be grown in any good, warm garden 
soil. Cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted 
in sandy soil In a close frame root well in 
summer. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Glolre de Lorraine from leaves.— 

I am very much interested in Mr. Jenkins’ 
article on raising Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
from leaves, in your issue of January 9th. 
page 20. I would be very much obliged if 
Mr. Jenkins would kindly let me know if I 
should cover the box of leaven with a sheet of 
glass, also do they require any bottom-heat? 
Is it sufficient to put the box into a warm- 
house? W r hen the leaf-stalk is 3 inches long 
is it right to cut 2 inches of! so that the leaf 



Part of a flowering shoot of Elaocarpus cyaneus. From a 
photograph in the gardens at Nymans, Sussex. 


order Tiliaeore. Heliocarpus reticulatus is 
a native of Central America and its leaves 
are not unlike those of the well-known 
Sparmannia africana, w’hilst its tiny 
flowers are produced in large branched 
heads. Eheocarpus cyaneus has also been 
known as E. reticulatus, hence no doubt 
the mistake in the name. E. cyaneus was 
Introduced from Australia in 1S03 and was 
figured in the “ Botanical Magazine ” 
(t. 1737) some twelve years later. It is 
widely distributed in Australia, for it 
occurs in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland, and also extends to Tas¬ 
mania. Amongst other common names it 
has been called Native Olive, White Borce, 
White Bark, and Blue-berry Ash. 

Under normal conditions it grows 40 feet 
or 50 feet high, with a trunk 12 inches to 
15 inches in diameter, the wood bearing a 
resemblance to that of Ash. Here it forms 
a bush with oval or oblong evergreen 
leaves, from the axils of which sprays of 
white blooms with charming fringed petals 
appear, the individual flowers, as shown in 
the illustration, reminding one of those of 


will touch the soil? If Mr. Jenkins would 
answer these few questions he would confer 
a great favour on many readers who, like 
myself, find it very difficult to get young 
shoots for cuttings until very late in the 
season. —Dublin. * 

[A sheet of glass is not required, neither 
is bottom-heat necessary, and there is no 
occasion to shorten the long stems. In 
the note at p. 20 it is recommended that 
“ by slight downward pressure the leaves 
are removed with the footstalk, preferably 
with its junction with the stem intact, 
and, without further ado, laid on sand or 
I soil bed with the inner portion of the leaf 
I and the extreme end of the footstalk both 
in touch with the soil.” It is usually 
found that by leaving the footstalk as 
! above the failures are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. Therefore, while the entire length 
of the footstalk may not be absolutely 
essential to success, it is very helpful 
thereto. Market and other propagators 
stand the boxes in any convenient place 
j in a warm greenhouse, and they are 
almost as often seen beneath the stages 
as upon them. Hence, in this they are 
not very particular. Their own succulent 


nature, in addition to warmth and occa¬ 
sional spraying with the syringe, is all 
that is required, and presently the embryo 
plant and root-fibres emerge simul¬ 
taneously from the extreme end of the 
stem. A little later they may Ik* i>otted 
singly like seedlings or cuttings. A tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to GO degs. is 
best for leaf propagation.] 

Booting Carnation cuttings.—I would like 
your advice re the rooting of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation British Triumph. 1 have 
a batch in 4 inches of pure sand, kept nicely 
moist, and in about 55 degs. to 60 degs. of 
heat, and have great difficulty in rooting 
them. Seeing they are advertised by our big 
growers in quantity, they must have a dif¬ 
ferent method of rooting to mine. —Crown 
Bob. 

[You tell us too little about your 
“ method ” of rooting these, and the 
variety named differs but little from 
others in this respect. Some crimsons, as 
Countess of Latliom, root with great cer¬ 
tainty and quickness, others take a little 
more time, though it is often as much a 
question of the condition of the cutting 
at the moment as the nature of the con¬ 
ditions to which the cuttings are sub¬ 
jected. The time of year also naturally 
affects rooting, and in winter, cuttings low’ 
in vitality are sluggish in rooting and 
often unsuccessful. Had you sent us a 
few cuttings packed in line damp Moss, 
so as to arrive in a fresh condition, we 
might have given you more definite assist¬ 
ance. As it is we can only say that the 
temperature for winter is somewhat high, 
50 degs. to 55 degs. being ample, and the 
bed of sand need not be so deep. It is 
nearly twice the depth of that usually 
employed. At the same time, those are 
not sufficient to account for failure. 
There must lie other details of which we 
have no information—sand-w'etness or un¬ 
due hardness of the cuttings—to account 
for your non-success. We rather suspect 
the latter. Send us a handful of the cut¬ 
tings w*ith fuller particulars, and we will 
see if we can help you further.] 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—To obtain good 
siiecimens for flowering next autumn and 
winter, cuttings should now be put in. 
The cuttings may either be struck in 
thumbs, one in each, or several may be 
dibbled round the edges of 5-inch or 0-inch 
pots, according to space at command. 
The advantage derived from the use of 
thumbs is that there is no after root dis¬ 
turbance. The cuttings, if made of the 
half-ripened growihs, strike readily in the 
warmth of a vinery that is being forced. 
Cuttings of the hybrid Ivy-leaved varieties, 
such as Achievement, should be taken and 
inserted at the same time, as these make 
a fine autumnal display.—G. I*. K. 

Retarded Spiraeas. — The crowns have 
made excellent growth and have pushed 
up their flower-spikes. A mistake is made 
by many in subjecting these to too much 
heat when first potted after receiving them 
from the nursery. They really flow’er in 
less time if placed at first in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. and kept there until the 
foliage and flower-spikes are well dc- 
vekqied. Then if put into heat they very 
quickly come into flower. Spirals are 
gross feeders and appreciate a daily sup¬ 
ply of liquid manure. Nitrate of soda is 
also a good stimulant if $ oz. is dissolved 
in a gallon of water and used at once. 
Spiraeas for successional and late flower¬ 
ing have now been potted up and placed 
in cold pits, from which they will be 
taken in to force ns required.—A. W. 

Greenhouse varieties of Asparagus.—In 
addition to Asparagus plumosus and A. 
►Sprengeri, there are two other very useful 
kinds, A. tenuissimus and A. deflexus. 
both admirably adapted for a cool green¬ 
house and both equally valuable for cut¬ 
ting. These varieties are readily in- 
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creased by division, and at the present 
time, when growth is beginning, any in¬ 
crease in the number of plants required 
can easily be made. Wafer carefully for 
some time after potting. 

Euphorbia Jaoqulnlaeflora. — This is 
rather more difficult to manage than most 
subjects, being liable to die off just after 
the flowering period. Those requited for 
stock must be kept in a stove tem]H?rature. 
giving them just sufficient water to pre¬ 
vent the wood shrivelling. They should 
bo given a position where they will be 
well exi>osed to the light, so that they 
may break out freely and make short, 
sturdy shoots, which will root freely under 
1 >roiJer treatment. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

WINTER SOUPS FROM THE 
GARDEN. 

Here are some remarks of Mrs. KelJog’s, 
an American food reformer of good re¬ 
pute, giving from her book, “ Science in 
the Kitchen,” a few of her recipes which 
come in best with English ways. Mrs. 
Kellog is the wife of Dr. Kellog, a dis¬ 
tinguished food reformer in America, and 
her experience agrees with ours, that any 
kind of flesh is no good addition to soup, 
and is, in fact, waste material to the body. 
Apart from the store of food in a good 
garden we have in winter the privilege of 
getting the dry cereals and pulses from 
French and other sources. The Spanish 
Chick Pea is also excellent, as are Lentils 
and Chestnuts:— 

In general, when soup is mentioned, 
some preparation of meat and bones is 
supposed to be meant; but we shall treat 
in this chapt r of a quite different class 
of soups—viz., those prepared from the 
grains, legumes, and vegetables, without 
the previous preparation of a “ stock.” 
Soups of this character are in every way 
equal, and in many points superior, to 
those made from meat and bones. If we 
compare the two we shall find that soups 
made from the grains and fresh good 
vegetables rank much higher in nutritive 
value than do meat soups. 

The greater bulk of all meat soups is 
water, holding in solution the essence of 
meat, the nutritive value of which is of 
very doubtful character. When properly 
prepared the solid matter which enters 
into the composition of vegetable soups is 
so broken up in the process of cooking 
that it is more easily digested than in any 
other form. In preparing soups from; 
grains, legumes, and vegetables the i 
material should be first cooked in the 
ordinary manner, using as small an 
amount of water as practicable, so as the 
more thoroughly to disintegrate or break 
it up. If the material be legumes or 
grains the cooking should be slow and pro¬ 
longed. The purpose to be attained in the 
cooking of all foods is the partial diges¬ 
tion of the food elements; and in general 
with these foods the more slowly (if con¬ 
tinuous) the cooking is done the more com¬ 
pletely will this be brought about. 

Soups prepared from the grains, 
legumes, and vegetables are so largely 
composed of food material that it is ira- 
portnnt that they be retained in the mouth 
long enough for proper insalivation; and 
in order to insure this it is well to serve 
with the soup crotitons, prepared by 
cutting stale bread into small squares or 
cubes, and browning thoroughly in a 
moderate oven. Tut a spoonful or two of 


the crodtons into each plate, and turn the 
hot soup over them. This plan also serves 
another purpose—that of providing a 
means whereby the left-over bits of stale 
bread may be utilised to advantage. 

SOUPS WITHOUT MILK. 

Raked Bean sour.—Soak a half pint 
of white Beans (Haricot) overnight. lii 
the morning turn off the water and 
place them in an earthen dish with two 
or two and one-half quarts of lxuling 
water; cover and let. them simmer 
in a moderate oven four or five hours. 
Also soak overnight a tablcspoonful of 
]K*arl tapioca in sufficient water to cover. 
When the Beans are soft rub through a 
colander, nfter which add the soaked 
tapioca and salt if desired; also as much 
powdered Thyme as can be taken on the 
]K)int of a idUi-knife, and sufficient water 
to make the soup of proper consistency 
if the water has mostly evaporated. Re¬ 
turn to the oven and cook one half-hour 
longer. 

Dried Pea sour.—Use the green Scotch 
Pens. Look over carefully a pint of the 
Pens and put to cook in a quart of water. 
Cook very slowly, adding a little water if 
needed, for several hours, until ixrfectly 
tender. Rub through a colander to remove 
the skins. Add to this pulp two cups of 
strained, stewed Tomato, salt to season, 
and enough water to make of the proper 
consistency. Re heat ami serve. If the 
flavour is liked a few pieces of Celery or 
slices of Onion may be put in just before 
re-heating and removed before serving. 

Swiss Lentit. soup. - Cook a pint of 
brown Lentils in a small quantity of boil¬ 
ing water. Add to the Lentils when about 
half done one medium-sized Onion cut in 
halves or quarters. When the Lentils are 
tender remove the Onion with a fork and 
rub the Lentils through a colander. Add 
sufficient boiling water to make three 
pints* in all. Season lightly, reheat to 
boiling, and thicken the whole with four 
tablespoonfuls of browned flour rublied to 
a cream in a little cold water. 

SOUPS WITH MILK AND CREAM. 

Asparauus soup.— Wash two bunches of 
fresh Asparagus carefully and cut into 
small pieces. Put to cook in a quart of Ixjil- 
ing water, and simmer gently till perfectly 
tender, when there should remain a tout a 
pint of the liquor. Turn into a colander 
and rub all through except the hard i>or- 
tion. To a pint of Asparagus mixture add 
salt and one cup of thin cream and a pint 
of milk. Boil up for a few minutes* and 
serve. 

Bean and Potato roup.— Soak a half 
pint of dry white Haricot Beans over night; 
in the morning drain and put to cook in 
boiling water. When tender, rub through 
a colander. Prepare sliced Potato sufficient 
to make one quart, cook in ns small a 
quantity of water as possible, rub through 
a colander, and add to the Beans. Add 
milk or water sufficient to make two quarts, 
season lightly. Boil for a few minutes, 
and serve. 

Brown soup. — Simmer together one 
quart of sliced Potatoes and one-third as 
much of the thin brown shavings (not 
thicker than a sixpence) from the top of 
a loaf of whole-wheat bread, in one quart 
of water. The crust must not. be burned 
or blackened, and must not include any 
of the soft portion of the loaf. When the 
Potatoes are tender, mash all through a 
colander. Flavour with a cup of strained, 
stewed Tomatoes, a little salt, and return 
to the fire; when hot. add a half cup of 
cream, and boiling water to make the soup 
of proper consistency, and serve at once. 


Celery soup.— Chop quite flue enough 
fresh, crisp Celery to make a pint, and 
cook it until tender in a very little boiling 
water. When done, heat three cupfuls of 
rich milk, part cream if it can be afforded, 
to boiling, add the Celery, salt to season, 
and thicken the whole with a tnblespoon- 
ful of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
milk; or add to the milk tofore heating a 
cupful of mashed Potato, turn through a 
colander to remove lumps, reheat, add salt 
and the Celery, and serve. 

Cream Pea soup. — Soak three-fourths 
of a pint of dried Scotch Peas over night 
in a quart of water. In the morning put 
to cook in boiling water, cover closely and 
lot them simmer gently four or five hours, 
or until the Peas are very tender and well 
disintegrated; then rub through a colander 
to remove the skins. Just before the Peas 
are done, prepare Potatoes enough to 
make a pint and a half, after being cut in 
thin slices. Cook the Potatoes until tender 
in a small amount of water, and rub them 
through a colander. Add the Potatoes 
thus prepared to the sifted Peas, and milk 
enough to make three and one-half pints 
in all (about one quart). Return to the 
tire, and add a small head of Celery cut 
in finger lengths, and let the whole simmer 
together ten or fifteen minutes, until 
flavoured. Remove the Celery with a 
fork, add salt and a cup of thin cream. 

(’ream Barley soup.— Wash a cup of 
Pearl Barley, drain, and simmer slowly in 
two quarts of water for four or five hours, 
adding boiling water from time to time as 
needed. When the Barley is tender, strain 
off the liquor, of which there should be 
about three pints; add to it a i>ortion of 
the cooked Barley grains, salt, and a cup 
of whip]>ed cream, and serve. If preferred, 
the beaten yolk of an egg may be used 
instead of cream. 

Green Bean soup. —Prepare a quart of 
fresh Kidney Beans by pulling off ends and 
strings and breaking into small pieces. 
Boil in a small quantity of water. If the 
Beans are fresh and young, three pints 
will be sufficient: if wilted or quite old, 
more will be needed, as they will require 
longer cooking. There should |;e about a 
teacupful and a half of liquid left when 
the Beans are i>erfeetly tender and boiled 
in pieces. Rub through a colander, re¬ 
turn to the kettle, and for each cup of tin* 
Bean pulp add salt, a cup and a half of 
unskimmed milk; boil together for a few 
minutes, thicken with a little flour, and 
serve. The quart of Beans should be 
sufficient for three pints of soup. 

Plain Rice soup.-- Wash and pick over 
four tnblesiMxmfuls of rice, put it in an 
earthen dish with a quart of water, and 
place in a moderate oven. When the water 
is all absorbed add a quart of rich milk, 
and salt if desired; turn into a granite 
kettle and boil ten minutes, or till the rice 
is done. Add a half cup of sweet cream, 
and serve. A slice of Onion or stalk of 
Celery can be boiled with the soup after 
putting in the kettle, and removed before 
serving if desired to flavour. 

Scotch broth. — Soak over night two 
tablespoonfuls of Pearl Barley and one of 
coarse oatmeal in water sufficient to cover 
them. In the morning put the grains, to¬ 
gether with the water in which they were 
soaked, into two quarts of water and 
simmer for several hours, adding boiling 
water as needed. About an hour before 
the soup is required add a Turnip cut into 
small dice, a grated Carrot, and one half 
cup of fine pieces of the brown portion of 
the crust of a loaf of whole-wheat bread. 
Rub all through a colander and add salt, 
a cup of milk, and a half cup of thin 
cream. This should make about three 
pints of soup. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS PLANTING. 

This time of the year one should be busy 
planting these, and I never lose a chance 
of putting theJn where I can. In this case 
they were put near a low r wall and were 
very pretty looking into the flower 
garden. Yesterday I passed through some 
miles of hills in Surrey which were 
covered with the wild Clematis, one of the 
causes of our trouble, as some growers 
graft Clematises on this vigorous kind. 
Any time in the autumn, winter, or spring 
does very well for planting the Clematis. 
Where there is any doubt about the stock 
the best way is to layer the plant—that Is, 


formed from crowns or pieces taken 
from the outside of the old clumps. Work 
in plenty of manure and leaf-mould and a 
sprinkling of soot before replanting. 
Nearly all herbaceous plants are gross 
feeders, and require to be grown in deeply 
cultivated, well-manured soil. Seeds of 
many plants for the mixed border should 
be sown without delay. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

In mid-winter days, after the departure of 
the. Chrysanthemum, almost the only 
flower that braves the wind and weather 
in the open garden is the Christmas Rose, 
and although hundreds of thousands are 
grown for the supply of cut flowers the 


! on stems considerably shorter than those 
I of II. n. altifolius. This is the most popu¬ 
lar with growers for the Christmas flower 
i trade. In the open ground its flowering 
period embraces the months of January 
i and February, so that, with the three 
varieties already mentioned, a succession 
of bloom can be maintained throughout 
1 the four most flowerless months of the 
| year. 

| Christmas Roses do best in a deep, rich 
| soil, and when once planted and doing well 
may be left alone for years. It is, how¬ 
ever, advisable to give them, in the spring, 

1 a rich top-dressing, such as spent liot-bed 
I manure, and to take care that they are 
| supplied with a liberal allowance of water 
during hot weather.' A sheltered site, and 



Clematis over fence. 


layer a foot or more of the stem above the 
graft—in the hope that it will root and so 
get rid of the effect of the stock. W. 


Herbaceous borders. - If the herbaceous 
borders were not attended to in the 
autumn the work should be done as soon 
as the weather is favourable. The tall- 
growing Lilies have a tine effect in herba¬ 
ceous borders, and should be placed in 
conspicuous i>ositions. They require a 
free, porous soil. If the ground is in¬ 
clined to be heavy, place a liberal quan¬ 
tity of sharp sand about the bulbs when 
planting. Many of the plants, such as the 
Iierennial Phlox and Michaelmas Daisy, 
will be found to have their centres in a 
very weak condition. When these are 
lifted the centres of such plants should not 
be planted again, the clumps should be 


plant, considering its ease of culture and 
the beauty of its blossom, is far too little 
known in the amateur’s garden. There 
are several varieties of the Christmas Rose 
which must not be confounded with the 
later-blooming Lenten Rose. The earliest 
to bloom, as well as the best, is Helleborus 
niger altifolius, the large white flowers of 
which, each sometimes 5 inches across, 
are produced from the end of October to 
the New Year on red-spotted steins of a 
foot or more in height. II. n. Juvernis is 
a lovely form, the blossoms very pure and 
borne on light green stems. This form 
blooms during December and January, 
thus coming into full flower just as the 
blossoms from the first-named variety are 
passing their best. H. n. major (the Rath | 
variety) is a profuse bloomer, the flowers j 
pure white and widely opened and carried 


one partially shaded, is most calculated to 
ensure success. In order that the flowers 
may be cut in the best condition it is well 
to provide some means of shelter, which 
can be placed over the plants before the 
blossoms expand. The best are hand- 
lights with removable tops, which latter 
may be tilted up In fine weather. It is 
well to refrain from picking the leaves to 
arrange with the flowers as this weakens 
the plants. The foliage of the common 
Rhododendron will be found an excellent 
substitute, associating well with the 
blossoms and being also very lasting. 

When Christmas Roses are used for 
house decoration the stems should be slit 
up into four divisions to the length of a 
couple of inches. If this is not done the 
flowers fail to absorb sufficient moisture 
to keep the i>etals Arm and they will last 
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fresh but two or three days instead of the 
couple of weeks that they will remain in 
beauty if the former plan is adopted. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Galanthus latifolius.— Attracted by the 
idea of a broad - leaved Snowdrop I 
bought .some bulbs of Galauthus latifolius, 
but 1 must, confess that the results are dis- 
npiK>iutln&. The flowers, in the first place, 
are not big enough for the leaves, and then 
the latter do not look so nice ns those of 
the common Snowdrop. They seem to dis¬ 
like late frosts, and were badly injured, 
and in course of time my bulbs dis¬ 
appeared, whether taken off by the Snow¬ 
drop disease or killed through the leaves 
being injured and the bulbs not supplied 
with full nourishment I cannot definitely 
say. 

Annuals over bulbs. — Although 1 
delight in hardy perennials I cannot dost' 
my heart against annuals, which I find of 
much value in certain places. I carpet 
some of my ixTinanent bulbs with dwarf 
►Stonecrops which do not root deeply, and 
with other carpeting plants of different 
kinds, but in certain places I like to grow' j 
a few r annuals where the bulbs have 
flowered. Where we have a good many 
bulbs in one place it 4s often necessary to 
‘•boose some cheap annHal which can be 
sown in considerable quantity* Where one 
has had lines of C’recuses or . Snowdrops 
in a border T sometimes use Saponaria 
calabrica, Maicolmia maritima, Jberis 
umbellata, Linmn grandiflorum. dwarf 
Nasturtiums, the lovely Nemophila in- 
signis, Silene jiendula, and one or two 
other annuals which can be bought 
cheaply by the ounce and sown where they 
are to bloom. Another annual I grow be¬ 
cause of its sweet fragrance in the evening 
is Matthiola bicornis, the Night-scented 
Slock, but it should not be sown when? 
much show is wanted. One trouble with 
annuals where bulbs have flowered is that 
it is not possible to work the soil properly 
so as to get the best results. I fork it up 
as well as I can without disturbing the 
bulbs, adding a little artificial manure, 
and put a little fresh soil on the top, either 
mixed with this fertiliser or with some 
very old manure. 1 find that this helps 
greatly. I have learned, also, the excel¬ 
lence of the advice to “ sow thinly,” and to 
“ thin out the seedlings without remorse.” 
When thinning out I do it at two opera¬ 
tions, the one soon after the seedlings have 
made their first pair of true leaves, and 
the other after they have grown on a bit. 
I’.v this means I get good plants, which 
last a long time in bloom. 

The Old-gold Vetcii.—I believe the real 
name of this Vetch is Orobus aurantius, 
<»r aurantiacus, but I have seen it named 
Orobus montan us aurantiacus. I like it 
very much, as although it is not showy, it 
is distinct-looking in, a border. It also 
looks very well on a rockery. It is about 
IS inches, or rather more, high when in 
good soil in a border, but less in dry soil in 
the rock garden. It flowers about Juno 
and has a great many Pea-shaped, orange- 
yellow' flowers, pretty well described by 
the name of “ old-gold.” 

The French Willow (Epilobium I 
nngustifolium).—I should like to caution 
those who are offered the French Willow 
to take care where they plant it. “The 
English Flower Garden ” says truly that 
“ This plant runs in a border so quickly as 
to soon become a troublesome weed, but is 
line when allowed to run wild in a rough 
shrubbery or copse, where it may bloom 
with the Foxglove.” As the same work 
says, it is the “best, perhaps, of the 
Epilobiums.” It is truly a valuable plant 


in its place, but in the border is a perfect 
pest when it once begins to ramble. If 
One has an odd corner where it can do no 
h’arm it should not be neglected, but among 
good plants we want to take care of it is 
most troublesome. It is of graceful growth, 
from 3 feet to 0 feet high, the flowers being 
crimson. The white variety is a most valu¬ 
able plant in the proiier i>osltion. I have 
seen it growing very nicely just outside a 
large garden, by a path-leading • into a 
wood. Here there was a handsome group 
which flowered most freely. 

Ax Amateur-of Hardy Flowers. 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 

[Tot hr Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.] 
Sir, -As every text-book, gardener, and 
amateur have more or less divergent views 
on this imjH>rtant subject, I decided to 
make a series of exiKuiincnts, using 
Carnation cuttings sent me by various 
growers. I had six plots prepared—No. ] 
all soil: No. all sand; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
with gradually-increasing proportions of 
sand: No. fl was sand from a cast-iron 
pipe foundry which had been often close? 
to or in actual contact with the molten 
metal, so that we may take it all organic 
life was destroyed. This No. 0 sand was 
black from the repeated additions of lamp¬ 
black used to give a polish to the mould. 
No. 7 was an ordinary frame with leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand. This had a glass 
cover. All were in the open on the east 
side of a wooden fence. 

The cuttings were kept damp by the 
rain, and, when it failed, by a watering- 
can supply. The results showed that the 
more sandy the plots wore the healthier 
were the cuttings. The cuttings In the 
frame had an advantage at first on ac¬ 
count, I think, of the glass cover'prevent¬ 
ing transpiration. This gave a secondary 
effect, viz., by preventing evaporation. Its 
temperature would he so much higher, an 
effect that decaying leaf-mould would also 
help. Further, I noticed that those 
cuttings with long, strong sternR really 
never halted, but progressed from the very 
first. This, I think, was due to the much 
greater surface exposed to the damp sand, 
and the consequent diffusion of moisture 
into the stem, then to the leaves. 

The cross-cutting of the stem in any of 
the orthodox ways did not seem to have 
much, if any, effect. Those experiments 
are too limited to draw any sound con¬ 
clusions from, but they point to the fact 
that free play of moist air given by sand 
is good till roots are started. 

A. Erskink Muirhead. 

Glasgow. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Ferns in the garden.— Searcely a 
garden exists whose attractions cannot he 
enhanced by the employment of hardy 
Ferns for the emboliishhiont of shaded 
nooks, which in their absence would be 
devoid of interest. Though the Male Fern 
is more commonly used than any other 
siiecies in the adornment of the ordinary 
garden, there are many other kinds that 
can be relied upon to produce equally 
pleasing effects. The Hart’s-tongue, with 
its broad, waved ribbons, forms a delight¬ 
ful picture when clothing perpendicular 
banks at the side of carriage-drives or 
walks with a veil of drooping fronds, 
while in damp, partially-shaded retreats, 
the Lady Fern unfolds the delicate 
tracery of its graceful, arching foliage. 
By the waterside the great Osmundas rear 
their stately plumes, that, as autumn ad¬ 
vances, assume a soft amber tint. In the 
south-western districts of England not a 
few exotic Ferns may be naturalised in the 
open air with most satisfactory results. 


Thus Strutliiopteris gennanica and Ono- 
elea sensibilis, two charming Ferns, may lie 
used with the best effect, and the Ameri¬ 
can Bird’s-foot Maidenhair fAdiantum 
I »eda turn) will grow vigorously to a height 
of l> f<*et or more, while in especially 
favoured spots the noble Wood ward la 
nulieans and the hardier of the Tree 
Ferns, such as Dickson la antarctica, will 
impart an almost tropical appearance to 
the landscape.— South Devon. 

Woolly Lavender Cotton (Snntolina in- 
cana).—To the list of grey-leaved plants 
recently mentioned in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated as now being comparatively rarely 
met with may 1 h* added the Woolly 
Lavender Cotton, which may be grown 
almost to the size of a shrub of moderate 
dimensions if given sufficient space: or if 
annually elipjiod it can l>o kept at any 
desired height. Easily increased by 
cuttings, the Lavender Cotton is perfectly 
hardy; and frequently I have thought that 
it would make an admirable substitute, 
especially in the east? of flower-beds upon 
gravel, for the Bon. Young plants put 
out thickly might easily be kept clipped 
to the height usually permitted to the 
Box. and in the event of renewal be¬ 
coming necessary the work would not l>e so 
tedious as the relaying of Box-edgings. 
Ajuirt from that, when planted in the 
hardy flower liordor, S. incana is always 
attractive, and readily arrests attention 
during the dull months of winter.— Kirk. 

Schizostylls ooccifiea.— This commences to 
flower in Octolier generally, and continues 
to bloom until the end of January. Alt hough 
a native of South Africa, it is almost 
hardy, and even in the colder districts 
only needs slight protection. The only way 
to get good flowering crowns is to induce 
the plants to grow strongly and without a 
cheek throughout the season. It is impos¬ 
sible to get strong plants when they are 
allowed to get into a crowded state, and 
for this reason they should be divided 
about every two years, early spring being 
the host time for dividing. Each division 
should have about half-a-dozen growths 
and as many roots ns possible attached to 
it. Such pieces planted about 9 inches 
apart will cover the bed by the autumn. 
Drought should Ik? guarded against, and 
during dry weather the plants should be 
copiously watered. — Wyndham Fitz- 

JIERBERT. 

Pansies from seed.— Many look uixin the 
Pansy as they would a biennial—the 
Canterbury Bell for example—sowing one 
year for flowering the following. This is 
altogether wrong as it is possible by sow¬ 
ing the seed in February or March, and 
giving it a start in gentle heat, to have 
plants that will flower well in June and 
July: indeed, it will be found that seed¬ 
lings will bloom rather longer than plants 
from cuttings. Seed purchased from firms 
of repule who make Pansies one of their 
specialities nearly always gives satisfac¬ 
tion. There may, of course, be some seed¬ 
lings that are not worth perpetuating, but, 
as a rule, the one who is prepared to go to a 
little trouble is seldom disappointed in the 
long run.— Woopbastwick. 

Sweet Peas.— For early flowering the seed 
has been sown in 60-sized pots, five seeds in 
each, and placed in a vinery at rest to permi- 
nate. After this takes place they will be 
transferred to a cold pit. As eoon as the soil 
is in suitable condition two or three rows will 
be sown outdoors. 


New Index and Binding: Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Vt thorn- XXXVI. >\f 

GaHI»BSIS<» iLI.CSTRATKI) is war rrod it (pro r "id., pod 
frrr .VJi l.j. Thr Binding Vase for thr same ivlnme «« aim 
aroihibh /price Is. Hd , by p»st Is. Ud.). Thr Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cost mn br obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, IV.C. If ordered 
farther, f/i- jrrice of the Index and Binding Case is Ss., poet 
free. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

CROCUS SPECIOSUS. 

One of the most effective of the autumn- 
flowering Croci is, undoubtedly, Crocus 
speciosus, while an equally admirable 
quality is that it is a thoroughly 
reliable plant. The large flowers, which 
usually appear in September, are of 
a rich blue colour, feathered on the 
outside with purple. As a rule the 
flowers appear before the foliage is visible, 
though this generally pushes up shortly 
afterwards, and remains green till the end 
of February. If the ground is carpeted 
with some dwarf-growing plant, such as 
Arenaria balearica, the flowers are kept 
free from soil splashes, besides appearing 
more attractive. The bulbs seem to 
appreciate sandy loam, with a little leaf- 
mould added, and though it is frequently 
said that they should be planted near the 
surface, I find they do well 4 inches or 
r> inches deep, and thus escape damage 
when inserting other plants in their 


THE ROCK GARDEN. 

The rock garden is a delight from the 
beginning of January to the end of Novem¬ 
ber, a fresh surprise nearly always await¬ 
ing one. “Always something to go and 
find,” as a gardener once expressed it. 
What a pleasure it was when we found 
the first of Saxifraga Burseriana show¬ 
ing its pure white flowers. Anemone 
Hepatica, which at the end of January is 
in full flower, mingles with S. Elizabeths, 
with its prim little yellow flowers, and S. 
apiculata, its stamens rising like golden 
pins from a green velvet pincushion, are, 
indeed, a welcome sight. Under a rock 
sheltered by Juniperus communis we find 
a few blossoms of Omphalodes verna 
springing from the dry needles of the 
j sheltering plant which have nursed it on 
j to such an early growth. Many plants 
which have been difficult to grow r before, 
when covered with dry pine needles or 
leaves, have suddenly sprung into growth. 

I For instance, in the cases of Linnawi 
j borealis and L. canadensis, also of that 
' beautiful little plant Epigma repons, a 


A. rubra is good in a clump; A. ranuncu- 
loides and A. alpina are well worth grow- 
| ing; the Grape Hyacinth (Muscari), 'with 
I its sweet musky scent, and the beautiful 
Scilla clothe the sloi>e with their azure- 
I blue. These should always be planted in 
masses on slopes and not dotted about. All 
rock plants should be planted in masses. 
In March we have all sorts of Narcissi, 
and some dwarf varieties are well suited 
i to small rock gardens, including N. 
cyclamineus, N. minor, N. minimus, also 
Angels’ Tears and many others. The 
beautiful dwarf varieties of Fritillary, if 
planted in clumps, are a great adjunct, but 
first catch your mice, as they consider 
I them amongst their most dainty morsels. 

I From the beginning of April to the middle 
I of May 

Rock foils 

| are at the height of their beauty, cover¬ 
ing the rocks with their mat-like 
♦ masses of colour. One of the gayest 
is S. oppositifolia, its little grey leaves 
peeping between masses of bloom. On 
looking closely at the leaves one finds 



A group of Crocus spcciosus in the rock garden. 


vicinity, at a time of the year when the 
bulbs are resting.— Reginald A. Malby. 


The effect of winter on the alpine flowers. 

— It is as yet too early to estimate the 
losses among alpines during the winter. It 
is never prudent to “ halloo until you are 
out of the wood,” but, so far, even the 
plants which are usually the worst 
sufferers in a wet winter appear to have 
suffered but little. Of course, some of 
these have been sheltered by sheets of 
glass, but others have been uncovered and 
have so far pulled through wonderfully 
well. The reason for this seems to be that 
the season, though wet, lias not had too 
frequent excessive fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature, and that the frosts after the 
rains were not specially severe. It is, I 
think, rather to the combined effects of 
winter-wet and severe winter-frost that 
the danger to some of these plants is due. 
Those with woolly or silky leaves, such 
ns some of the Androsaces, for example, 
suffer much in changeable conditions 
rather than in wet alone. Yet choice 
plants of this character should be covered 
in good time, and those sheltered by glass 
look quite happy.—S. Arnott. 


native of N. America, and which grows in at the edges little coverings of carbonate 
the woods, scenting the air for miles. As of lime, although their surroundings ap- 
the first month of the New Year grows, so pear devoid of any, with the exception of 
does the first blush of Erica carnen deepen 1 a few scales of mica lying about. The 
on the grey rocks by the side of the leaves have cells into w’hich moisture 
torrent until the once brown patch is | settles, and if this were not stored the 
clothed in all its beauty. The Erica is the plant, w'hen the sun becomes strong, in its 
true friend of the rock gardener, as it dry surroundings, would become parched, 
comes with the first Saxifrages and does In order to guard against this the plants 
not leave until after their glory has de- | contrive to put a thin layer of the lime 
parted. Erica mediterranea is another i over the cells, which ensures it against 
treasure, also E. eodonodes, with its white I drought. Some of the most graceful 
plume-like spikes of blossom. I Saxifrages are S. pyramidalis, S. 

A few' Irises may be seen, earliest of all I lantoscann, S. Fortune!, and S. longifolia. 
teias Tn niches in the rocks quite close to S. 

Iris stylosa, lantoscann one may find a beautiful tuft 

which flowers almost in mid-winter if of Haberlea rhodopeusis with its rosette 
protected in addition to its own pro- 1 of digitate leaves. In April Aubrietias are 
tection of leaves. The flowers are of 1 in their prime. Among the best are the 
a beautiful mauve-blue and may w T ell i old kinds A. purpurea, etc. Mrs. Lloyd 
be taken as an example of “ the poor Edwards makes a fine show, being deep 
man’s Orchid.” The flowers are very | purple with glints of blue, A. Dr. Mules, 
delicate and have a sweet perfume. Among | A. W. Ingram, A. Moerheimi, a delicate 
the best for early flowering is Iris reticu- ' pink, and many others. Androsaces are 
lata, the netted Iris. Anemone Pulsatilla, j sometimes difficult to grow, particularly A. 
the Pasque flow'er, comes next. A. , sarmentosa. It requires to be planted 
Hepatica and A. sylvestris are all beauti- | under the shelter of a rock where it can 
ful, but the most beautiful of all is A. escape the drip, when it flourishes well, 
Robinsoniana, being sky-blue in colour. I throw'ing out long red runners from the 
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axils of the rosettes of leaves. Androsaee 
laetea is a beautiful little plant. We 
must not forget the 

Daphnes, 

Daphne Cneorum being the sweetest and 
strongest-scented. Many make a mistake 
in cutting back this too hard and leav¬ 
ing the bleeding limbs exposed to the 
late frosts and cold winds of early spring. 
If, after they are cut, they are treated 
with a poultice of Pine needles they will 
run no such risk and will break back under 
this protection until better able to struggle 
for themselves. Daphne Illagayana is 
another low-growing, sweetly-scented kind. 
Like the other Daphnes it thrives best if 
given plenty of peat and if small pieces of 
rock are placed amongst it. The flowers 
grow in tufts and are ivory-white. Cistus 
and Cytisus form beautiful backgrounds, 
but the former requires a warm, sunny 
position, as it is not hardy if too ex- 
l>osed. The 

Alpine Rhododendrons 
also make good backgrounds and shelters, 
and look well planted in masses on heights 
of rock. 

The end of May and the beginning of 
June are the time when the rock garden 
attains its zenith, when long ropes of 
Dianthus-like pink and white stars vie 
with Campanulas in reaching the bright 
carmine Saponaria and Lychnis growing 
at their feet. When Tropteolum poly- 
pliyllum hangs over a bed of bright blue 
Veronica prostrata and Honeysuckle 
mingles with the other sweet scents, one 
is reminded of other days and other 
gardens. 

I have no space to mention the hundreds 
of other lovely plants, including Soldanella 
alpina (dark purple) with its fringed bell— 
“ a slender, pensive, fragile flower, ” as 
Ruskin called it, nor Schizocodon 
soldanelloides with shell-pink fringed 
flowers. 

As the year draws on July is upon us 
before we have had half enough of spring 
and Rs beauties, and we have reluctantly 
to admit at last that, like all things in 
this transitory life, the rock garden is past 
its best. Catherine C. Paterson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Saw-leaved Milfoil.— I owe Achillea 
serrata to Sir Herbert Maxwell, in whose 
garden 1 first observed it. It was some 
time before I could find out anything about 
this Milfoil, as it is not usually described 
in gardening books. I do not think that 
it is mentioned in any of the modern 
works, but I eventually found that it was 
recorded in Loudon’s “ Encyclopedia of 
Plants,” where we are informed that it is 
a native of Switzerland and was intro¬ 
duced in 1686. The height given by 
Loudon is 2 feet, but with me it grows 
about that given by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
—15 inches. It is in dry soil here 
and well exposed to the sun and air. As 
Sir Herbert Maxwell remarks, late in 
summer it “carries on slender but stiff 
stems flat corymbs of lemon-yellow 
flowers, which contrast agreeably with the 
silvery foliage.” Loudon gives August as 
the flowering period, and there is, I think, 
little doubt that the plant we have as 
Achillea serrata is that mentioned by that 
writer.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated U noir ready (price M., port 
free G\d >. The Binding Cone for the mme volume is also 
available i jrriee lit. flit., hi/ p>u*l lit. Od.J. The. Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cone van he obtained from any newsagent, or from the. 
Publisher, GS, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price if the Index and Binding Case is is., post 
me. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POMPON ANEMONES. 

These are seldom met with in these days. 
There was a time when growers regarded 
them with favour, and rightly so. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the only use of 
this tyj»e is on the show-board. In recent 
years the Pompon Anemones have not had 
a chance. Here and there where these 
beautiful flowers And an enthusiastic culti¬ 
vator are they seen in their best form, 
and when they are well done they never 
fail to arrest attention. The mistake so 
many growers make in cultivating the 
small-flowered types of the Chrysanthemum 
is that they observe a too severe system of 
disbudding. They invariably reduce the 
growths to about half-a-dozen and disbud 
to one bud on each shoot. The result of 
this treatment is seen in coarse blooms. 
My greatest success with such typps of the 
flower is to grow on the plants to the 
terminal buds. By pinching out the points 
of the shoots when the plants are about 
6 inches high and repeating this twice sub¬ 
sequently. the last time in the closing days 
of June, from which joint the plants are 
allowed to run on to the terminal buds, 
plants that make ideal specimens for the 
conservatory or for providing cut flowers 
for home decoration result. 

By this method of stopjnng, a bushy 
growth is developed, so that when the 
terminal buds apix>ar it is only necessary 
to thin out the cluster of buds to the re¬ 
quired number on each shoot. Those who 
prefer sprays, with each flower well set 
apart in the spray, should retain three 
buds in each cluster, the retained buds be- 
iug cqui-distaut from one another. Beauti¬ 
ful material may be had in this way. 
Should individual blooms of good quality 
be preferred retain only one bud. The 
plants, being bushy, will produce a capital 
lot of charming blossoms when the sprays 
of buds are disbudded to one bud on each 
shoot. In some of the varieties, such as 
Marie Stuart and its white sport Emily 
Rowbottom, the inflorescence extends 
almost the whole length of the shoot. 
These, cut their full length, provide de¬ 
corative material which cannot 1-e sur¬ 
passed. The charm of the flowers from 
terminal buds is that they seldom damp 
off and they are developed a little later 
than those seen at the raid-season or late 
October and early November shows. The 

Culture of the Pompon Anemones Is 
not by any means difficult. As a matter 
of fact, this method of growing on the 
plants to the terminal buds simplifies the 
whole matter. Propagation should take 
place in the latter half of December and 
the earlier half of January. When rooted 
the plants should be grown on steadily, 
without any excitement, until the flower¬ 
ing period. Unfortunately, the Chrys¬ 
anthemum specialists do not catalogue the 
Pompon Anemone so freely yis they did 
some years ago, but the variet'es I here 
recommend can be obtained from one or 
other of them. The following are ex¬ 
cellent:— 

Marie Stuart.— Pale lilac guard florets 
and sulphur-yellow disc. Free-flowering, 
good habit. 

Emily Rowbottom. — This is a chaste, 
creamy-white sport from Marie Stuart, 
with ail the good properties of the parent 
variety. 

Calliope. — This has ruby-red guard 
florets arid high, well-formed disc of the 
same colour. 

Antonius.—A superb flower that pays 
for good culture. It has golden-yellow 
guard florets and disc. It is somewhat 
subject to mildew. 

. Mme. Chalonge. — A beautiful flower, 


the guard florets of which are blush with 
blush shaded sulphur disc. Good habit. 

Eric. —A charming flower having orange- 
buff guard florets and disc. Capital dwarf 
habit. 

Mrs. Wyness.—A free-flowering variety 
that will develop a splendid bush plant 
under proper culture; rose-lilac guard 
florets, yellow disc. 

Magenta King. — The flowers are of 
medium size, having magenta guard florets 
and yellow disc. 

Aglaia. —This has stood the test of time 
well, having been introduced in 1SGC. It 
has blush guard florets with white, high 
disc, and is rather taller than most of the 
others. 

IIon. Mrs. Cubitt. —This is a good pot 
plant and is included for its colour, which 
may be described as light buff. Height, 
about 2 feet. 

Gem of Eari.swood.— One of the latest 
acquisitions. This variety should be 
grown in a free manner, it is beautiful 
in sprays and rather late. It has rosy- 
blusJj guard florets and citron disc. 

Mr. Astie. — A capital flower of good 
form. The guard florets and disc are of a 
golden-yellow colour and the plant has a 
good habit. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Kile. Elise Dordan.—The 

tiny Pompon kindu are evidently out of 
favour. The above-named, however, should be 
more grown than it is. This has a neatness 
quite its own. and a colour, too—a soft, light 
pink. The plant produces blossoms freely. 
They are held perfectly erect, and for many 
purposes, especially the dinner-table, the 
variety ia most useful as well as striking.—8. 

Single white Chrysanthemum Ewan 
Cameron. —This is a good single white Chrys¬ 
anthemum, which has secured a good deal of 
popularity in the south-west of Scotland, 
where it has been grown for several years. 
It. is free-flowering, not too large, and, either 
disbudded or left alone, is an excellent 
variety. I have seen some good plants grown 
as specimens.—S. A. D. 


FRUIT. 

SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

Owing to unfavourable weather conditions 
this matter has, for the time-being, had 
to remain in abeyance. To sprny when the 
wash has not, or barely has, had time to 
dry on the wood before its effects are 
neutralised by rain is a waste of time, 
labour, and material. Fortunately no 
time has been lost, as the buds on fruit 
trees generally are as yet in a perfectly 
quiescent condition, so that those similarly 
situated need not feel the least alarm in 
not having yet been able to get this im¬ 
portant operation carried out. As drier 
conditions are now prevailing a start will 
be made and the work persevered with, so 
that it can be brought to a speedy conclu¬ 
sion. As in previous years, a wash will 
be employed containing a fungicide as well 
as caustic properties. All kinds of fruit 
trees are sprayed with this. It is used at 
full strength for Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Morello Cherries, a slightly weaker 
solution being used for Apricots, Peaches, 
and dessert Cherries. Those having 
American blight or woolly aphis to 
contend with should try the effects of a 
mixture of caustic alkali and petroleum, 
making the former according to the usual 
formula for a 10-gallon solution, and 
adding 5 pints of petroleum while the 
caustic soda is in a state of ebullition. In 
bad cases the loose bark should first be 
removed or cut away on the portions of 
the branches where the insects are found 
in masses, and then be irainted with the 
mixture. The roots should also be bared, 
and similarly treat all portions found in¬ 
fested with the insects. After it having 
been so repeatedly mentioned that care re- 
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GARDEMR'G ILLUSTRATED. 


guiding the use of nil caustic insecticides 
is necessary it may seem superfluous to 
say that leather or rubber gloves should 
Im- worn by the person directing the spray¬ 
ing nozzle, who should also don a suit of 
old clothes and an old hat, while it is also 
needful to stand to the windward side of 
the trees if the weather is but slightly 
breezy. 1 f at all windy, o|»erutious are best 
suspended for the time being. A. W. 


MOKE PLACES TO PLANT FRUIT 
TUBES. 

I have seen Pears and Apples trained on 
arches over the paths In kitchen gardens, 
and in g<*»d seasons they bore heavy crops 
of lino fruit, and the trees were not dilli- 
cult to train and keep in condition. In the 
case I am thinking of the trees were three- 
bra uebed cordons planted on each side of 
the walk. Cherries and Plums may la.* 
grown in the same way. I do not see why 


the trees will cease to bear such leaves, 
and the subsequent growth will lie henlthy, 
though in some seasons the damage is 
sufficient to injure the crop. The liest way 
to avoid this trouble is to grow the trees 
on a wall that has the least exposure to 
such cold winds and to protect with blinds 
or lish-netting. Ix»uf blister is more preva¬ 
lent in some Bensons than others, and the 
more ungenial and cold the spring the 
worse is the attack. If the weather is 
cold and wet we should strongly advise 
you to efficiently protect your trees in the 
way advised above.] 

Apple Astrachan. I have an Apple railed 
Astrakhan. Do you know anything of it? I 
cannot find it in any HhI.- A. II. Maude. 

ITherc are two varieties of Apple bear¬ 
ing the name of Astrachan, the one 
being of n dark crimson colour and 
covered with a greyish bloom, similar to 
Gascoigne's Scarlet Seedling, this being 
designated Rod Astrachan. The other, or 


tainly open to criticism—had anything to 
do with the fruits of the two varieties of 
Pears mentioned decaying as described. 
We think it to lie a case of premature 
ripening, that is to say, owing to the latter 
part of last summer ami autumn being so 
warm and dry. the fruits, as a result, were 
in a more advanced stage of maturation 
than should be the case when gathered; 
consequently, they would be ready for 
consumption in advance of the usual 
period. Yours is by no means an isolated 
case, as we had several varieties—among 
them Easter Reurn' 1 —ripe at the end of 
the year, and which, under normal condi¬ 
tions, would have kept at least two months 
longer. After a season of heat and 
drought Pears require to bo carefully 
watched, otherwise it is quite possible, 
nay, probable, that some varieties will 
i arrive at maturity long before they may 
be expected to do so, and remain un- 



form archway. 


noticed until the fact of decay having ret 
in attracts attention. As a rule, Nouvelle 
Fulvie, which is a first-class Pear, is an 
excellent keeper. General Todleben is of 
s<*coml-rate quality only, and seldom keeps 
longer than mid-January.] 

Apple Bedfordshire Foundling. —Is this a 
good class Apple, and is it a kitchen or 
dessert Apple? 1 have some fine fruite of it.— 
A. H. Maude. 

I Yes, Bedfordshire Foundling is a first- 
rate keeping Apple, and is in uw from 
November till the end of February. It is, 
strictly speaking, a cooking variety.] 

Pruning. —In spite of rather Inclement 
weather the pruning and training of wall- 
trees have been finished, with the exeei>- 
tlon of Nectarines and some young Peach- 
trees. These will be taken in band at 
once. It is gratifying to note that, as in 
the case of other fruit-trees, the fruit-buds 
of these more delicate subjects are numer¬ 
ous and plump, while the wood is firm and 
well matured. 

Strawberries.— The earliest batch is 
now in bloom. Abundance of air is given 
in favourable weather and the flowers ferti¬ 
lised during the warmest i>nrt of the day. 


Fruit-trees trained to 


White Astrachan, is of a pale yellowish 
colour, with sometimes a slight tinge of 
red on the side next the sun. The surface 
of the fruit is also coated with bloom. Of 
the two the former is by far the hand¬ 
somer. In point of quality matters are 
equal; in fact, we hnve hitherto failed to 
distinguish any difference between them. 
Both are ripe in August and September, 
and are best gathered and eaten without 
storing, as the flavour quickly deteriorates. 
Any nurseryman who specialises in frult- 
tre*** would supply Red Astrachan. The 
white variety might lie more difficult to 
obtain.] 

Pears decaying. -Two Pears which fruited 
extremely well this year. Nouvelle Fulvie and 
General Todtleben, and which were gathered 
with all rare, went rotten at the core in 
December, and failed to keep, with few excep¬ 
tions. Some of them were gathered in wet 
weather, hut this was unavoidable, and they 
were carefully wiped before storing. They 
were stored in a house on straw, but were not 
otherwise protected from frost. Are these 
Pears bad keepers? They did not turn brown 
on the exterior till far gone.— A. H. Maude. 

[We arc of the opinion that neither the 
fact of the fruits l>eing gathered when wet 
nor the method of storing—which is eer- 


Peach-leaf blister. — Could any of your 
readers suggest a remedy for blister in Peach- 
trees ?—Hortcs. 

[This is due to cold, cutting winds. The 
only remedy is to pull off the bad leaves. 
In a few weeks, given more genial weather, 


arches covered with fruit trees should not 
be used in this way in the fruit garden or 
elsewhere. There are positions where a 
I*ergola covered with fruit trees may he 
introduced. The Grape Vine has been used 
and I do not see why other fruits may not 
be so grown. Choice fruits might be 
grown in span-roofed glass structures 
without Are-heat. It is generally the heat¬ 
ing apparatus and fuel which come so ex¬ 
pensive. and good Peaches and Nectarines 
can Ik* grown well without fire-heat. 
Black Hamburgh Grapes can be grown of 
good quality in a cold house in a good 
asiiect. Dessert Plums aud Pears and 
Apples do well in unheated houses, and I 
am surprised more attention is not given 
to this matter. E. H. 
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VEGETABLES. 

STOKING WINTER BROCCOLI. 
This season the winter Broceolis have 
been better than usual, as though growth 
was cheeked late in November, certain 
varieties that were well protected by their 
leaves have given excellent heads and 
promise well for future supplies. A few 
days’ severe weather, however, may soon 
upset all calculations, but it is an easy 
matter to lift those with -well-formed 
heads and place in a frost-proof shed or 
pit. I prefer this to the older plan of heel¬ 
ing over and covering the stem with soil. 
Of course, the latter plan is necessary 
with those later, not fully grown, as to lift 
such and store them would not be advis¬ 
able. A great deal depends upon the 
storage. Doubtless there is nothing better 
than cold frames or pits if available, but 
many cannot do this and must adopt other 
means. For many years in the north I 
stored large quantities in roughly-made 
turf pits, as I found the cooler the store 
the better the results. There is no neces¬ 
sity to lift with a mass of useless leaves. 
Considerable trimming can be done if the 
dower is formed, but the roots must he 
well bedded into soil and also kept moist. 
It is surprising what a large number may 
be stored in quite a limited space. 
Thatched hurdles were used for top cover¬ 
ing, and in severe weather a goodly cover¬ 
ing of dry Bracken. I prefer the Bracken 
to anything else as it is very light and an 
efficient protector in severe weather. I 
have also, in the case of large growers, 
seen deep trenches dug and the plants 
bedded in and covered in severe weather, 
but covered thus, at times too much 
moisture or heavy rainfall is almost as in¬ 
jurious as frost. 

One great advantage with the newer or 
more recently introduced winter Broceolis 
is their reliability to give heads at a stated 
time. Of course this in a great measure is 
governed by culture. The older forms 
often were erratic as regards season, and 
there was often a glut in the spring. The 
small or medium-sized Broceolis are of 
great value at this season, and more so 
later in the winter. When protected in 
the way advised above the heads remain 
good for a considerable time. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Girasolea falling. —I enclose three Girasolee, 
which you will see are badly diseased. I am 
at a loss to know the cause, and I hope it will 
not trouble you unduly to give me your 
opinion and advice. The Girasoles are of the 
silver-skinned variety. Two years ago I 
planted a Btone of seed, and got three barrow- 
loads of nicely-developed tubers. The ground 
was somewhat damper in this case than was 
the ground in which those now sent were 
grown. Plenty of manure was used in both 
cases. I planted the same quantity of seed 
this year, and had hardly a barrow-load of 
tubers, which were inferior to those of the 
previous year. Both seasons were hot and 
dry. The Girasoles flagged in their foliage 
very much. On being lifted there was plenty 
of tubers, but not much bigger than marbles. 
The enclosed are specimens of the best of 
them. On lifting, the disease was not very 
prevalent, but on cutting up such as were 
diseased I found them streaked with red 
threads. Others were quite rotten. Since, 
those that were not apparently diseased have 
rotted off. There seems to be a fungus all 
through them. Do you think that the re¬ 
stricted growth, through the check from dry, 
warm weather, can be the cause? Or will the 
cause be in the soil? Both years they were 
planted in new ground. What would you 
advise for the future?— J. Turnbull Smith. 

[As far as we can see from the samples 
sent (they are very far gone in decay) the 
rot has in each case started in the tubers 
from the outside and progressed inwards. 
Apparently the tubers were damaged in 
some way, possibly by an insect nibbling 
them first and a fungus gaining entrance 
later, or possibly they were frosted before 
clamping. We are inclined to think your 
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host plan would be to start with a fresh 
stock this season ami on fresh ground In-e 
from such jiests as wireworm, taking par¬ 
ticular precautions to kisqi the ground in 
which they are growing thoroughly hood 
at very frequent intervals, so as to main¬ 
tain a loose surface mulch of soil and so 
to check the loss of water from it. This 
is better than watering to prevent 
flagging.) 

Parsnips and flavour.— The Parsnip in 
many places has got a bad name, in many 
cases due to poor culture and over-large 
roots with a hard, strong core which, when 
cooked, permeate® the whole root. I do 
not think the Parsnip requires so much 
time to grow as is generally allowed to 
make it palatable. The advice usually 
given is to sow as early as possible and 
get large roots. I have always followed 
quite the reverse, sowing as late as May 
the smallest variety obtainable. Tender 
and True is, so far, the best I have grown 
as regards quality. Sown at the time 
named it gives thick, short roots with 
lietter quality than larger varieties. A 
quick growth has much to do with quality. 
Those who object, to poor quality roots 
should try late sowing, giving ample room 
between the rows, drawing drills 5 inches 
to (J inches deep, and, when growing, draw¬ 
ing earth up to the crowns. By not allow¬ 
ing any part of the root to be exposed 
during growth much bettor flavour and a 
total absence of rankness are secured. 
Another point is to allow the roots either 
to remain in their growing quarters for 
the winter, place in a pit in the open, 
or lift each alternate low for use and place 
a good covering of soil over those left.— 
W. F. 

Rhubarb.— The earliest hatches of Rhu¬ 
barb were obtained from roots taken up 
and placed in gentle heat, in a dark corner 
of the Mushroom-house, but now plentiful 
supplies are available from roots forced 
in the position in which they are grown. 
This latter practice is preferable to lifting 
the crowns and forcing them indoors. By 
indoor forcing the plants are so weakened 
that they need at least two years to re¬ 
gain their vigour. I use pots socially 
made for the purpose, hut ordinary tubs 
or barrels with the ends removed, and 
using a slate for a lid, will answer the 
purpose equally as well. A small quan¬ 
tity <of long stable-manure mixed with 
plenty of Oak or Beech leaves is needed 
to create the necessary warmth, but care 
should be taken not to employ more than 
sufficient heat to cause the plants to grow 
as quickly as they do ordinarily at their 
proper season. If these details are carried 
out. the fermenting materials removed in 
good time after the forcing is over, the 
beds forked over, and no more stalks 
pulled during the season, the roots will be 
little the worse for forcing. 

Onions.— It may be considered early to 
writ£ about sowing Onions, but I strongly 
advise those who are much troubled with 
the Onion maggot not to delay the work 
much longer after these notes appear, as I 
look on early sowing as the greatest safe¬ 
guard we have from the pest in question. 
In most cases sowing where the crop is to 
be grown will not be practicable, and I do 
not advise this, as sufficient plants for 
quite a large plot may be raised in two or 
three big cutting-boxes, and these may be 
easily transplanted when the weather lie- 
come s genial. The advantages of this 
system far more than outweigh the one 
disadvantage, viz., the business of trans¬ 
planting, as the bed may have two or three 
good lioeings previous to planting and the 
young Onions get well ahead of any weeds 
which spring up after the last hoeing. A 
handy man will plant the young Onions 
faster than lie can thin rows sown in the 
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orthodox way, nml they may lie planted at 
regular distances throughout. A long trial 
of the many plans that are advised has 
convinced mo that early sowing is the best 
preventive that can he used to ward off 
the fly, which appears to light shy of the 
tougher growth of these early-sown plants. 
—T. V. 

Spare glasshouses.— The war has placed 
the small florist and market gardener in 
a dilemma, they hardly knowing what to 
do for the best. I think the man with 
spare glass might grow early vegetables 
or salads. Early Potatoes and Peas may 
be started now, either in pots or planted 
out. Tomatoes usually pay well, hut at 
this early season must have a temperature 
of (JO degs. at least, and the cost of fuel 
will bo a heavy item. The tendency now 
is to build large houses, and I agn^e with 
the idea as regards cool orchard houses, 
hilt I should prefer moderate-sized houses 
for Tomatoes, especially if they are re¬ 
quired early. The houses I have lYuml 
most successful are 100 feet long and al .mt 
12 feet wide, with 2 l'eet borders on each 
side for planting the Tomatoes to be 
trained under the roof. Though it may 
not he necessary to change the soil often, 
it is wise to use jiotash as a toji-dresting. 
This can Lie obtained from burnt primings 
and other garden rubbish.—E. H. 

Long-pod and Broad Beans. — These 
transplant so well that I think there is 
some advantage in starting the early crop 
in boxes under glass and planting them 
out when the sun has warmed the earth 
a little. They may he planted either in 
single or double rows not less than (J inches 
or 7 inches apart. Among the best are 
Beck’s Gem for small gardens, as it bears 
freely medium-sized pods. To succeed this 
plant Bunyanl’s Exhibition, as it is a good 
variety for main crop. It is one of the 
l>est. of the long-podded varieties and good 
for exhibition. Among the Broad Windsor 
varieties, Sutton’s Giant Windsor is one 
of the best. It is a good plan to pinch off 
the tops when the flowers appear; this 
may secure immunity from the dolphin-fly 
and lie the means of tilling up the pods 
well and quickly.—E. H. 


LAW AND GU8TOM. 

OVER HANGING TREES. 

Will you tell me what my legal rights are aa 
to hedge trees which overhang iny garden 
and also my field? The hedge and ditch belong 
to the land that marches with mine. I have 
approached the trustees of the institution 
that owns this neighbouring field with a view 
to a friendly arrangement, and have offered 
to take down one tree which overhangs my 
rock garden at my own expense and replace 
it with something smaller, such as a fruit- 
tree, but they will not consent. They say 
they would not object to my removing a few- 
small lower boughs, but this would not pre¬ 
vent the drip. I believe I have the right to 
lop all boughs that overhang any of my land. 
Will you tell me if this is the case and to 
whom the said loppings belong? The exact 
boundary of the ditch is not very clear. I 
have heard that a ditch is considered to ex¬ 
tend 6 feet from the middle of the hedge, and 
would like to know if this is so.— Cirla. 

[The legal position is that you are en¬ 
titled to cut away any part of the over¬ 
hanging trees which constitute the 
nuisance you complain of, and it does not 
matter how long the trees have remained 
where they are; that is to say, no prescrip¬ 
tive right can be secured by reason of the 
fact that neither you nor your predecessors 
have ever cut them before. The law on 
the subject was very clearly laid down in 
IS!>5 by Lord Chancellor Ilerscbell in a 
case in which he said this: — 

“As regards the question whether 
the plaintiff has acquired any right by 
reason of the length of time these trees 
have overhung his neighbour’s soil, I 
think it is impossible to say that he 
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lias either acquired a right to tlic land 
over which they hang or to their over¬ 
hanging, under the Statute of Limita¬ 
tions. The trees, of course, grow from 
time to time, and their state each year 
is different from what it was the year 
before. The same remark applies to 
the suggestion that a prescriptive 
right has been obtained. The tree of 
to-day is not in the condition it was 
twenty years ago/’ 

In addition to that I may tell you that 
an action lies for an injunction and 
damages in respect of injury caused by a 
neighbour’s overhanging trees, so that you 
may take it that the law is on your side, 
ami till that you need do is to be careful 
to see that you do nothing illegal yourself 
in getting the matter put right. The rule 
you suggest about a ditch being considered 
to extend G feet from the middle of the 
hedge is not a rule of law. The ditch, you 
say, belongs to your neighbours. That 
lieing so, they are .the owners up to the 
boundary or lip of the ditch on your side. 
You say that the exact boundary is”not 
very clear, but you would be safe in 
tracing the boundary as far as you can 
clearly make it out, and, for the rest, till 
in a straight line. Then you are entitled 
to cut away any and every part of your 
neighbour’s tree which hangs beyond that 
boundary-line. I am afraid I cannot put 
the matter more clearly than that.] 

Barrister. 


BOOKS. 

“ TREES : A WOODLAND NOTE¬ 
BOOK.”* 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has written a 
book on treos, in these days of fine tree 
books, and lie is well able to do so be¬ 
cause he loves his trees and writes very 
well about them. The subject is mainly 
native trees, which are by far the noblest, 
and certainly the best for us. The ac¬ 
counts are full and very interesting. 
Technical terms are rightly accorded as 
wholly out of place in a woodland note¬ 
book. It was a good idea to give a picture 
of the trees in winter and summer dress 
side by side. The needless name of 
Spanish Chestnut is used to distinguish it 
from the Horse Chestnut, a name which 
should not be used for Buckeye, which 
is the best English name for a tree which 
is quite distinct from the true Chestnut. 

The account of the Yew is very full and 
interesting, as are the other accounts of 
our noblest native and other trees, but I 
dissent from the too common idea that 
our native Yew is dull and sombre in 
effect. Various quotations from poets 
seem to confirm the notion, which is wrong. 
The Yew, in age, is one of the noblest ever¬ 
green trees of the northern world, but, 
owing to its constant mutilation in gar¬ 
dens, this is rarely evident. Hideous is 
the right word to apply to some of the 
colossal lines of clipped Yew in some gar¬ 
dens. The frequent planting of the ugly 
Irish variety tends to spread the idea. 
Often those who own fine old Yews do 
not see the beautiful form and colour of 
the stem, owing to leaving a heap of worn- 
out brahehes at the base. An old Yew, 
with its stein as it should be, is a tree fine 
in colour as w T eli as form, loveliest in 
storm. Fine old Yew-trees are often seen 
in graveyards, though there, too, the trees 
are often injured by the gravediggers. All 
who have fine Yew r -trees should not allow 
them to be robbed at the root by Cherry 
Laurels or other rubbish, or by forest- 
trees or underwood. Give them a fair 
chance and no evergreen tree ever brought 

* " Trw»*: A Woodland Note,” by the Right Hon. Sir 
H*rt*rt Maxwell, Bart. Glasaow: James Mad chose and 
Boo*, publiahera to the UoiYenuty. 


across the sea will surpass them in beauty. 
All such trees should have their lower and 
other useless branches removed, so as to 
l>e quite out of the way of browsing cow 
or horse. Otherwise they are dangerous 
in woods or anywhere. 

The .book is w r ell printed, and not on the 
glazed paper of the day, except the plates, 
which are oil the tinsbine paper wiiicli 
the publishers do not seem to get beyond 
at present. The subjects of the plates are 
well chosen, and some are set on brown 
paper, which, while it perhaps intensifies 
the effect somewhat, is, we think, gener¬ 
ally a mistake, as any deviation from good 
black and white usually is. \v. li 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Stove.— Now that the days are lengthen¬ 
ing more heat and moisture will be 
employed for all strictly stove plants. This 
will apply more to day treatment than at 
night for the present, as high night tem¬ 
peratures at this season, especially w r hen 
cold and frosty, can only be obtained at 
the expense of hard firing. With an 
increase of heat, watering will need more 
careful attention, as the soil about the 
roots of some subjects dries more quickly 
than is the rule with others. 

Anthurium Scherzerlanum (Flamingo 
flower).—A batch of this now' compensates 
for the loss of Poinsettias in regard to 
colour. Blooming so freely, and lasting for 
a long time in good condition, either on 
the plants or when cut, the flowers fire 
valuable at this time of year. In a com¬ 
post of fibrous peat, loam, charcoal, and 
coarse sand the plants make free growth 
provided the plants are elevated above the 
rims of the pots, with the compost 
mounded round them so that no stagnation 
of moisture can occur. The pots—pans 
are better for large masses—should always 
be well drained. Repotting, or if only a re¬ 
surfacing is required, is best done after 
flowering. Anthuriums succeed well in a 
stove temperature, but the finest I ever 
grew were in a house set apart for them. 

Gloxinias. — The tubers will now be 
shaken out and placed close together in 
boxes and put into slight warmth to give 
them a start. The tubers have kept well, 
but the test comes after they are shaken 
out and put into heat to start. This is 
when, unless great care is exercised in 
regard to watering, so many tubers perish. 
For this reason the soil in which they are 
boxed should be light and porous, so that 
it will retain just sufficient moisture to 
maintain, vitality in the tubers, and no 
more, until they commence growing. When 
this stage is reached they are then potted 
off. To mafntain the stock in a high state 
of efficiency a fresh lot of plants should be 
raised frotn seed of a choice strain each 
year. The present is a good time to sow, 
and the plants must he raised in the 
stove or a similarly-heated house. 

Greenhouse plants. — Amaryllises are 
being partially shaken out and repotted, 
when they will be taken into warmth in 
relays to be forced into flower. Owing 
to exhaustion of soil Vallota purpurea is 
also being repotted. The pots will be put 
back Into a greenhouse and the plants 
allowed to start naturally. Olivias are 
being placed in slight warmth to induce 
them to push up their flower-spikes, which 
are now just discernible between the leaves 
at the base. Olivias require an abundance 
of water when the pots are well filled with 
roots, and also appreciate frequent applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure. Whatever purpose 
tuberous Begonias may be required for, it 


Is advisable to raise new stock from seed 
occasionally. The present is the best time 
to do this, and as the seed is very minute 
the same care in sowing and in raising the 
plants is required as for Gloxinias. A 
good batch of Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander 
is now being shifted into 0-inch pots to 
come in for decoration at Easter. The 
compost, consisting largely of loam, will 
contain a good percentage of lime-rubble 
for promoting short - jointed, sturdy 
growth and free flowering. A light position 
and means of excluding frost when 
required sum up the treatment best suited 
for Marguerites. If subjected to warmth, 
sparsely - flowered, leggy specimens are 
the result. A visit to an establishment' 
where these are grown on a large scale for 
market would afford a useful object lesson 
to many. 

Broad Beans. —For early supply a sowing 
of Broad Beans must now be made, 
especially where seed was not sown last 
autumn. The early Longpod varieties are 
the best for sowing at this time for general 
use, but where very small, delicately- 
flavoured Beans of a green colour are re¬ 
quired for the dining-room Beck's Dwarf 
Green Gem should be sown. These Beans 
do best in a firm, heavy soil. Light soil 
should be thoroughly consolidated by 
treading it before sowing takes place. The 
rows, unless the Beans are very dwarf, 
should stand 2£ feet apart. It need 
hardly be stated that a sheltered position 
is necessary for the first sowing. 

French Beans. —With increased daylight 
and greater accommodation for the plants 
as a result of the forcing of Vines and 
Peaches going on, French Beans will now 
make quicker growth and yield far greater 
returns than a few weeks ago. Liquid 
manure may be applied more frequently to 
plants in bearing, this, besides increasing 
the size of the pods, prolonging their pro¬ 
ductiveness. Every attention must be paid 
suecessional batches of plants both in 
regard to thinning of the plants to five 
when the best can be determined, in top¬ 
dressing, and in the placing of twigs or 
spray from old Birch-brooms for their sup¬ 
port. To maintain the supply make fresh 
sowings every ten days or a fortnight as 
before. 

Pot Figs. —The points of the shoots on 
early-started trees require pinching to 
assist the fruits to swell and induce a 
second crop to develop as soon as from five 
to six leaves have been formed. The roots 
now being active, a further top-dressing of 
fibrous loam, some spent Mushroom 
manure, and a little bone-meal is re¬ 
quired. Apply it in a warm state and 
settle it into place with a good watering. 
These repeated top-dressings are best held 
in place by the same means as are usually 
employed when top-dressing pot-Vinos. 
With the development of foliage and fruit 
a greater demand for moisture at the roots 
ensues, which detail requires strict atten¬ 
tion. Syringing of the foliage and the 
damping of paths and beds, modifying 
these according to the weather, are other 
necessary matters that should not be neg¬ 
lected. Keep the bottom-heat ranging be¬ 
tween 75 degs. and’80 dogs., the night tem¬ 
perature 00 degs. to 05 degs., and heat for 
the day 70 degs. to 75 degs., with a further 
rise of 10 degs. with the aid of sun-heat, 
before ventilating the house. 

Planted-out Figs.— The same treatment 
in regard to pinching of growths and other 
details is required for these when forced 
early. Root waterings are obviously re¬ 
quired less frequently, but well-drained 
borders need to be tested weekly, as an 
over-dry condition will result in the trees 
casting their fruits. .Syringing of the 
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foliage must cease for a time as soon as 
the flowering period is reached, this being 
indicated by the “eyes” at the apex of 
the fruits opening slightly. Disregard of 
this precaution will lead to much loss of 
fruit in consequence of the ingress of 
water, which sets up decay. . When the 
“ eyes ” are closed syringing should at 
once be resumed. 

Early White Muscats.— To have these 
thoroughly ripe and properly finished by 
July or August without resorting to hard 
forcing, the Vines should not be started 
later than the beginning of February. To 
get the best results these varieties should 
be grown entirely alone. When Black 
Muscats, such as Madresfield Court, are 
desired early in the season they can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown with Black Hamburgh in 
the early vinery. With us a few rods 
planted at the warmest end of such a 
structure always yield very satisfactory 
returns. All preliminaries, such as the 
cleaning of the house, dressing of the 
Vines, and top-dressing the borders, having 
been attended to, nothing remains but to 
close the house and turn on sufficient heat 
to maintain until the buds break a night 
and day temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., allowing a further rise of 10 degs. 
to 15 degs. on bright mornings before giving 
air. The border—an inside one—will be 
moistened throughout with tepid water 
and the rods syringed twice daily. Closing 
for the day for the present will take place 
about mid-day, when border surfaces and 
walls are freely damped. A change of 
manure being deemed desirable, a mixture 
of muriate of potash, bone-meal, and 
superphosphate will this season be em¬ 
ployed in lieu of the mixture made use of | 
during the past few seasons. This is 
ln*st. applied at three periods—viz., at the | 
starting, as soon as the berries are set, 
and after stoning is completed. The pro- 
I>ortions are two parts of the first named 
to one and a-haIf parts of each of the other 
manures mentioned. Of this, when mixed. 
2 oz. are applied to each square yard of 
border surface. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches. —Trees which have set 
their fruits and are now' beginning to 
grow should be disbudded gradually, re¬ 
moving all fruits that are deformed or 
badly placed. Trees in flower should be 
afforded a brisk, buoyant temperature 
with plenty of air and a moderate supply 
of atmospheric moisture. During severe 
weather, or on cold, windy nights, it may 
be necessary to close the ventilators to 
obviate the necessity for hard firing, but 
when the weather is calm the ventilators 
should be kept more or less open. Suc¬ 
cession houses closed early in January 
must be syringed twice a day when the 
weather is fine, and the houses should be 
fumigated before the flowers oi>en. The 
latest houses cannot be too freely venti¬ 
lated in mild weather. 

Early vinery.— When the Vines are ap¬ 
proaching the flow’ering stage laterals 
which require stopping should be pinched 
and all superfluous growih removed. The 
tying of the shoots to'the wires may be 
deferred till the berries have set, except 
w'here the growths are touching the roof 
glass. Such shoots should be pulled down 
a little towards the trellis and secured 
with a piece of raffia. When the flow’ers 
begin to shed their pollen the atmosphere 
should be kept rather dry and as equable 
a temperature as possible maintained. 
The minimum may range from 60 degs. to 
65 degs., according to the condition of the 
weather. The flowers may be fertilised 
during the middle of the day by passing a 
rabbit’s tail over them. See that the 


borders are sufficiently moist before the 
Vines commence to flow’er. 

Ferns.— The present is a suitable time 
for potting up and increasing the stock of 
the various kinds of Adiantum. as it is not 
advisable to disturb the roots after the 
plants have comnieneod to grow. Plants 
that have been hard eut or that have suf¬ 
fered through adverse treatment, or, as 
sometimes happens, through brown-scale, 
should have all the fronds so affected re¬ 
moved, cutting close down to the crown, 
but taking care not to injure the young 
undovolo|>ed fronds. Some plants should 
Ik* divided annually, putting them into 
smaller pots in which they are most useful 
for decorat ion. For instance, a plant that 
has the previous year lH*en growing iiwi 
5-inch jmt may he cut into four and each 
piece will go nicely into a .'Much pot. 
Plants grown in flinch or S-ineh pots 
generally produce the lK*st fronds for cut¬ 
ting. The pots must be clean and well 
drained. A suitable compost consists of 
two parts good fibrous loam, one part jK*at. 
oik* part leaf-soil, and sufficient charcoal, 
broken crocks, and silver sand to keep the 
soil jHirous. Pot firmly, and leave an inch 
at the top in the larger pots for water, and 
half an inch in the smaller ]K*ts. As soon 
as potted the plants should In' placed in 
a house in which a temperature of ntKiut 
55 degs. is maintained at night, with a 
rise of 10 dogs, in the daytime. If 
vineries or Peach-houses are at command, 
they will answer well, as the moist at mo- j 
sphere maintained for the Vines just suits 
the Ferns. Water must bo applied spar¬ 
ingly at the roots immediately after 
potting, but when growth has fairly com¬ 
menced It should be given copiously. 

Seedling Cyolamens should he taken 
from the seed-pans as soon as ready and 
I nit ted into thumb pots. When the 
weather is bright a gentle spraying over¬ 
head a few times during the day will 
assist in promoting a healthy growth. 
For some time to come the best position 
for the plants is on a shelf near to the 
roof glass in a house when* a tern iterating 
of 55 degs. is maintained and the atmo¬ 
sphere kept moist. Cyclamens must, never 
be allowed to suffer a check at any stage 
of their growth. 

8ohlzanthU8. —A late batch of Schizan- 
thus will now be placed in their flowering 
pots. Pots of 6 inches in diameter will be 
employed. The plants will Ik* placed in a 
cool, airy house. 

Violets in frames.— Flowers are showing 
freely uow\ and plenty of fresh air is ad¬ 
mitted to the plants on every favourable 
occasion as long as the temperature is 
above 32 degs. They should be examined 
for any damped leaves or flowers, remov¬ 
ing these very carefully. At this time 
of year the leaves are very brittle, and 
may be easily broken, and, if so, are cer¬ 
tain to damp off. 

Carnations that were planted in autumn 
and have failed should be replaced. The 
live ones should have all imperfect and 
diseased foliage removed, the soil stirred, 
and a dressing of stmt, applied. Plants 
which have been wintered in pots should 
be planted without delay. If planted 
early they have a longer season to become 
established, and in consequence flower 
better. It often happens that February is 
a more favourable month for planting than 
March and April. 

Lobelias Firefly. Victoria, and others of 
the cardinalis type deserve a plav'e in any 
garden, and when planted with good taste 
are very telling. Plants lifted in the 
autumn, stored in boxes of leaf-soil, and 
placed in a cold-frame will now be re¬ 
moved to slightly warmer quarters to be 
divided w’hen the fresh roots become 


visible. These will be' potted up into 
5-inch pots in a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and placed in a vinery 
where the atmospheric temperature is 
about 55 degs. When established they will 
be removed to cold-frames. 

Calceolaria amplexloaulis is much ap¬ 
preciated when well grown standards are 
placed in suitable positions to form bold 
grout's. Our plants of this species in¬ 
tended for that purpose are now’ in 5-inch 
pots, and are about IS inches high. They 
will shortly be transferred to 6-inch pots. 
When they attain a height of from 4 feet 
to 5 1"»*ot we shall stop the plants, so as to 
induce them to form heads, and after¬ 
wards relent stopping them as growth 
continues until the plants are placed out- 
of-doors. Plants in cold-frames need an 
occasional picking over to prevent decay 
through damp and mildew. This and sur¬ 
face stirring of the soil to prevent the 
growth of Moss, and an occasional dust¬ 
ing with flowers of sulphur will ensure 
safe preservation. Pinch out the tops of 
Pansies and Violas to induce a branching 
habit. Proceed with the propagation of 
bedding plants, the potting of those in 
store pots and boxes, and the sowing of 
such kinds of flower-seeds as are of slow 
growth. 

Asparagus.— The Asparagus beds that 
were top-dressed with farmyard manure 
in winter will now be lightly forked over 
and the surface given a light top-dressing 
of fine soil, soot, and ashes from the 
smother tire. Over this is given a good 
sprinkling of salt, which destroys grubs, 
prevents the growth of weeds, and is an 
excellent manure. Except in cases where 
the ground is very heavy, the plan of 
ridging up the Iwds by digging out the 
soil from the alleys is not to 1 m* recom¬ 
mended, exposing as it does many of the 
roots near the edges of the beds, and 
hindering the rainfall from beinir of ser¬ 
vice to the roots by the ridged boils throw’- 
ing it off into the alleys. 

Onions raised last autumn will lie 
planted out in row’s 35 inches apart on 
rich well prepared ground as soon as the 
soil is dry enough. When the plants com¬ 
mence to grow’ the soil between the rows 
should Ik* stirred with a Dutch hoe, and 
a dusting of soot applied on the approach 
of rain. Onions raised from seed sow’ll in 
boxes at the beginning of the year are now’ 
ready for pricking out. into other boxes, 
placing the plants at a distance of 3 inches 
all ways. A suitable compost consists of 
three parts good fibrous loam, one part 
manure from an old Mushroom bed, one 
part well-decayed leaf-soil, adding a dash 
of bone-meal and sufficient coarse silver 
sand to render it porous. The soil should 
be used in a moderately dry condition, and 
be made very firm. Place the boxes in an 
atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., and expose the young plants to 
the full light. 

Carlio is treated in the same way, but 
a little more space is allowed between the 
rows. 

Celery.— A small sowing of Celery will 
now’ Ik* made for the earliest supplies, sow T - 
ing the seeds thinly in small, well-drained 
pans, filled with a compost of finely-sifted 
loam, leaf-mould, and manure from an old 
Mushroom lied, adding sufficient coarse 
saiul to keep the soil open. Water the soil 
carefully through a fine rose, and stand 
the pans in a forcing-house where a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. is maintained at 
night. As soon as the seedlings appear 
the pans should be stood near to the roof 
glass; transplant the seedlings as soon as 
large enough into boxes filled with the 
same compost, but in a slightly coarser 
condition. F. W. Gallop. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Sowing. — Such things as Lothian Stocks, 
always useful, cannot be sown too early 
if they are intended for autumn flowering. 
The pans, in which the seeds are 9own 
thinly, are placed upon a shelf near the 
glass, so that when the young plants ap- 
I>ear there is less risk of their becoming 
drawn. Lothian Stocks are, I think, much 
more valuable than the Ten-week varie¬ 
ties, for, not only do they bloom well 
during autumn, but, in addition, they 
flower profusely in the early spring 
months. Antirrhinums grow increasingly 
popular, and for early flowering a sowing 
has been made. At one time it used to be 
customary to propagate these things from 
cuttings, but strains are now quite fixed, 
and the required colours can be easily 
raised from seed. Young plants, too, 


Propagation. — Cuttings of Salvias of 
different kinds have been put in during 
the week, as well as leaf-cuttings of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and Saint- 
paulia ionantha. In the case of the 
former, more reliance is placed upon basal 
cuttings for the bulk of the plants re¬ 
quired, but plants from leaves always give 
good results, and are, I think, more bushy. 
SaintpauLias are always useful, and are 
readily propagated from leaf-cuttings. A 
few r pieces of finely-coloured foliage plants 
have also been put in. Among these are 
some good Coleuses. Seedlings are easily 
raised and have larger foliage. Cuttings 
of such things as Fittonias, Panicum, 
Abutilons, etc., may also be put in. 

Aloes. — Some few pieces of those 
neglected plants have been overhauled 
during the wet w r eather. At one time this 
family w’as in considerable request, chiefly 


cripple the young plants. As soon as the 
roots become visible round the edges of 
the i>ots when turned out, repotting will 
be commenced. A final batch of cuttings 
was put in during the week, these cuttings 
being taken from the latest-flowering 
sorts—chiefly white and yellow. 

Vaporising. — A number of plants, in¬ 
cluding Eupatoriums, Salvias, and 
Cinerarias, having developed aphis, an 
opportunity was taken during the week of 
vaporising the house. The newer method 
of vaporising is an improvement on the 
old fashion of fumigating by means of 
Tobacco-soaked paper or rags. In the 
latter case the man responsible had to re¬ 
main in the house among the sickening 
fumes, but under the modern conditions, 
when the spirit-lamp is lighted there is no 
further attention necessary. In the case 
of fumigation by Tobacco, too, the blooms 



The Scarborough Lily (Yallota purpurea). 


always bloom much more freely than those 
which are raised from cuttings, and if 
they are not quite so early their flower¬ 
ing period extends over a longer season. 
When germination takes place some care 
is required in order that damping among 
the seedlings may be prevented. Seeds of 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower were sowrn during 
the week to fill a vacant sash in a cold 
frame from which autumn-raised plants, 
owing to damp, had to be cleared. A 
small sowing of an early-hearting Cabbage 
was made at the snme time, and a pinch 
of Parsley seed was sown. For a year or 
two Onion seeds were planted singly in 
boxes, but experience has shown it is 
better to sow broadcast in boxes and to 
prick off the seedlings. Begonia, Lobelia, 
Carnation, and Golden Feather seeds have 
also been sown, although not in great 
quantities just at present. 
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for vases out of doors during the summer, 
but their stiff habit alw’ays kept them from 
being really ]>opulnr. Repotting is only 
necessary at rare intervals, the plants 
seeming to thrive when quite pot-bound 
and, apparently, half-starved. Like many 
of the older plants, Aloes seem now to be 
rather out of fashion, but that they have 
a certain value in the garden during the 
summer months is undeniable. 

Chrysanthemums. — Many cuttings are 
now showing signs of grow'th, and these 
have been placed on a shelf in a moder¬ 
ately heated house. It is always good 
practice to keep Chrysanthemums fairly 
comfortable at this time of the year, for 
any check in their earlier stages is apt to 
be prejudicial to success at a later period. 
At the same time, no excessive heat should 
be given, this very often leading to an 
outbreak of aphis, which may very well 


of such tliiugs as Primulas suffered 
severely, but when vaporising is done I 
have never noticed any evil after-effects. 

Stove.— During the winter months two 
plants have been outstanding. One of 
these is Thunbergia laurifolia, a climber 
which has produced an almost unbroken 
succession of its pale-blue Gloxinia-like 
blooms, useful when cut in sprays and 
highly ornamental when growing. This 
plant appreciates a brisk heat, and in a 
season will cover a considerable expanse 
of roof. It is subject to attacks from a 
peculiar form of bug—quite distinct from 
the better-kmnvn mealy-bug—and w’hich 
does not appear to infest any other plant. 
The other plant referred to is Coleus 
thyrsoideus, the handsome cobalt-blue 
spikes of which are freely produced, and 
are useful alike for decoration and for 
cutting. The only drawback to the plant 
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is the rather glutinous nature of its* 
foliage, and some object to the rather 
pronounced odour which it emits when cut. 
Lorraine Begonias still remain effective, 
the white variety, Turnford Hall, being 
at this date, perhaps, the best of the 
family. Cypripediums are yet fairly 
numerous, and last, when cut, for a long 
time. 

Plants In frames. — Owing to a rather 
prolonged spell of wet weather, plants in 
cold frames are suffering, to some extent, 
from damp. This is esijecially noticeable 
among soft-leaved plants, and whenever it 
is possible to do so the sashes are entirely 
removed. Damp is in nil cases a much 
more dangerous enemy than frost, and in 
the meantime the decaying leaves are 
regularly picked off. and any plants which 
show* signs of damping close to the soil are 
promptly removed. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— Dui ing the week 
a large number of Zonal Pelargoniums 
which had flowered in autumn and early 
■winter and had afterwards been cut back 
w’as overhauled. These plants have 
broken very freely, and wen? shaken out 
and repotted. The majority of them are 
now a year old, and during their second 
season they make very handsome speci¬ 
mens, and if the blooms are not quite so 
large as in the previous year they are very 
freely produced, nnd always give much 
satisfaction. At the same time, a number 
of autumn-struck cuttings, now’ well 
rooted, was potted off from boxes. The 
plants now stand on a shelf in an airy 
position in a greenhouse, nnd they will be 
grown on in the same temperature. They 
are chiefly in 5-inch pots, in which they 
will be permitted to bloom. 

Vegetable garden.— Now that the days 
are beginning to lengthen, some disap- 
l>ointment is being felt with the long-con¬ 
tinued rain. There still remains a con¬ 
siderable quantity of digging to be over¬ 
taken, and, in common with other people, 
the loss of skilled labour is felt. Vege¬ 
table* are yet plentiful, Leeks being un¬ 
usually good and exceptionally well- 
blanched. A quantity of thongs of Horse¬ 
radish was lifted and prepared for plant¬ 
ing, and decaying leaves from Brassicas 
are regularly removed. Pheasants, owing 
to circumstances, are more numerous and 
troublesome than usunl, and are doing a 
little damage here and there, more especi¬ 
ally in the case of Girasoles, of w’hich they 
appear to he very fond. Celery is suffer¬ 
ing from the continual wet. but is of 
fairly good quality. W. McGuffoc. 

Jialmne GardenJt, Kirkcudbright. 

War Against Waste. 

The most insidious form of waste is probably the 
negative sort — the neglect or omission to take 
advantage of every opportunity of getting better 
results at a lower cost. 

In the matter of seed buying there is much nega¬ 
tive waste. How often have you bought a packet 
of seed, used a half or a quarter, and eventually 
thrown the rest away. 

At one time you were obliged to do this simply 
because you didn’t know how much seed a 3d. or 
6d. packet contained. 

lint that iR tho case no longer. Bees’ Seed Catalogue 
offer*everything in Id. packets, guarantees the quality m 
terms of hard cash, and tells yon how many seeds you will 
got for a Id. i 

For 3d. you will get the equivalent of five Id. packets. 
Then there are larger iwekct-s if you want them. But in all 
eases you are told exactly what quantity of seed you will 
get for any sum 

The Catalogue is one well worth writ ingfor. 12 full pages of 
Illustrations in colour, besides hundreds in black and white. 

All the choicest vegetable and flower seeds are offered, 
besides a host of uncommon seeds. 

As to Quality, Bees Ltd. undertake tn return your cash in 
full if you are dissatisfied. The Quality is certainly equal 
to the best in the land. Write for Bees' "Fine Art Seed 
Catalogue NOW. " Lest you Forget." 

Jjg — 1 175b, Mill Street, 

fBm&Mm uverpool 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are tn- 
ter ted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, aiul addressed to the Editor oj Gardening, 
63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the IV n- 
lisiikr. The name awl address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used m the. paper. When 
more than one qiury is sent each should he on a 
separate piece oj paper, the name and address 
being added to each. Ad Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be rej/lied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. II e do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
example:s of each—the stem, leaj, flower, or Jruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. J Xot more than four plants should be sent 
in any one iceek by the same correspowlent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fmiit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single sped- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe, and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name, only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tulips (A. R.).—The cause of the flower¬ 
et emu of your Tulips failing to lengthen out 
is owing to your having forced them into 
bloom rather too early. Had you allowed 
them more time for development by bringing 
them along more gently all would have been 
well with them. If you require Tulips at this 
time of year, select only the very earliest 
flowering or forcing varieties another season, 
such as the Due van Thol varieties and others. 

Nemesia strumosa (A non).- This is a half- 
hardv annual, and may be sown in heat in 
March and transplanted in May. or sown in 
the open after the middle of May. It grows 
from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and pro¬ 
duces several stems, each of which bears a 
head of bloom, but very little foliage. It 
blooms freelv from midsummer to Michaelmas, 
ami if the weather is favourable much later. 
The colours range from white and pale yellow 
to deep orange and from all shades between 
pink and deep crimson. It is very valuable 
for cutting, two or three spikes in a vase pro¬ 
ducing a fine effect. 

Violets diseased (A. If .).—The leaves are 
attacked by one of the Violet fungi, which, 
vegetating within the cuticle of the leaf, is not 
affected by any external application. If the 
plants are badly attacked the best way will 
be to burn them and start again with clean 
plants. If only a few leaves are affected, 
pluek them off and burn them as soon as the 
disease is noticed. By close attention to this 
vou may in time in great measure overcome 
it. You may, by syringing with sulphur solu¬ 
tion mixed with »oft-«oap. prevent the matur¬ 
ing of the germs of the fungus, but a-s these 
are situated on the under surface of the leaves 
they are not easily reached. 

Cineraria leaves, insects in Of■ E. If .).— 
Your Cineraria leaves have been attacked by 
the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which burrows in the 
leaves of these Daisies. Cinerarias, and other 
composite plants, and feeds on the inner sur¬ 
face. When many leaves are attacked in this 
wav the plants are not only rendered un- 
sightlv. but they also suffer in health. The 
best way of destroying this pest is to cut off 
the infested leaves and burn them, or, if the 
attack has only just commenced, to pinch the 
leaves where the grubs are. Syringing with an 
insecticide avails little, as this would not reach 
the grubs, but if done at the right time it 
might probably prevent the flies laying their 
eggs. 

Treatment of Passion-flower (C .).~You had 
better allow the growths of the Passion-flower 
to hang down. You can then, if you wish, 
secure them to the ascending stems or allow 
them to hang loosely. When treated in a 
loose manner they present a pretty picture 
when starred with flowers, and also later in 
the season when strung with the bright 
orange fruits. It is a mistake to cut the tops 
of the shoots of a Passion-flower when it has 
reached the top of the wall on which it is 
growing, as it from that point then only 
throws a number of fresh shoots, which have 
rather a bristly appearance. When the 
growth becomes too thick the plant mav be 
pruned bard back in the spring, as it shown 
signs of starting into growth. It will soon 
become furnished again with fresh wood. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Daniels, Bros., Norwich, Ltd .—Illustrated 
Guide for Amateur Gardeners. 

Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, Ltd., Orwell 
Works, Ipswich .—Laun Mowers. 

Stuart and Mein, Kelso, N.B .—Garden Seed 
Guide, 1915. , 

David Bell. Leith.— Wholesale Catalogue of 
Vendable, Flower, and Agricultural .Seeds. 

One and All Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association. Ltd., 92. Long Acre, London, W.<\ 
-Harden Seeds and Fertilisers. 1915. 

Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton.— 
List of Garden Seeds. 1915. 

W. Samson and Co., Kilmarnock .—Spring 


Disease of garden Peas.— A few weeks ago 
an article appeared in Gardening Illustrated 
on the diseases of garden Peas. The question 
left to lie decided was: what is the best way 
of destroying the injurious microbes in the 
soil and preserving those that act benefi¬ 
cially? I have found it very difficult here to 
grow a good crop of Peas in my garden, 
though other vegetables grow well: and 1 
should be very glad if any of your corre¬ 
spondents could give me any help in the 
matter. The Peas here generally come up 
looking very well, but in some cases seem to 
dry up and‘die before bearing. In other cases 
this generally takes place after cme °r two 
gatherings. 1 think it is evident That there 
is something wrong with the soil, but what 
is it and how can it be corrected ?—K. 
Wilkins-Leir, Weston. 


Mealy-bug and woolly-aphis.— An in¬ 
vestigation has been commenced at Wisloy 
into tho mealy-bug ami woolly-nphis, which 
infest tho roots of so many plants in green¬ 
houses ami rookorios. There are several 
insects* concerned, ami the.first thing' to 
determine is how far each of these pests 
attacks plants in general, or to what ex¬ 
tent each is limited in its food plants. The 
ultimate outcome hoped for is a simple 
practical remedy. The investigator would 
In. very grateful for infected plants or for 
simm-- linens of infected roots of plants, with 
the names of the plants. The inquiry 
would bo still more assisted if those 
bavins infected plants would permit the 
investigator to inspect them. Specimens 
ami inquiries may he sent to Professor 
Ivofroy, Imperial College of Science, South 
Kensington, as it is not desirable to risk 
infecting Wisloy with these insects.— Tiif. 
Director, K.II.S. Gardens, Wisley, Surrey. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CA8E8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of “ Gardening Illustrated" is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3£d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price 18. 6d., by poet 18. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields', London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
l and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


Plants for Prisoners. 


One of the most delicate compliments ever paid 
to a house of business was paid to Bees the other 
day, when a lady wrote to inquire if Bees could 
send a quantity of their Catalogues containing 
natural photo colour illustrations to be made up into 
scrap books for the use of the sick and wounded 
who are imprisoned in the hospitals. 

Perhaps the most sumptuously illustrated Plant Catalogue 
ever published is No. 48. the one lately issued by the Bee* 
There are 20 pages of natural colour illustrations all repro¬ 
duced from direet eolour photos. 

But a mop- amazing thing still is the fvt that many of 
these beautiful plants are to he had at 4d. c»eh; 3 for 8d : 
2s. 8d. do/., hi addition tln-m is a apodal clearance offer nr 
ubout 2‘Al items, most of which can he had at 


3d. each; 3 for 6d. 

These plant s are Manly Perennials, the outdoor l*order and 
rock garden subjects which die down in the winter and conn- 
up again stronger than ever in the following spring. 1 here is 
no t rouble taking up and hoarding in frames and greenhouses, 
while the effect they produce is distinctive and superior. 

Write for this Catalogue and special offer to-day. A post¬ 
card will do. But do it NOW, please. 


" Lest you Forget." 


175b, Mm 8troet, 

®ef»itfi> LIVERPOOL 
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DESIDERATUM 

I a 


' HEATING 

APPARATUS AS FIXED 


N E.S & a ttWOODE 

Stourbridge 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M tm KING 


light frames, C ft. by 4 ft., 27s. Gd. 

“INVINCIBLE” HOT-WATER 
APPARATU8. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention. 
Success guaranteed To heat 
House. 7 ft. by 5ft., £2 15s.: 9 ft. 
by 6 ft £3; 10 ft by 7 ft . 
£3 as. ; 12 ft. by 8ft.. £3 7s. Gd ; 
15 ft. by 9ft., ,£l 5s. ; 20 ft. by 
10 ft,, £5 5s. ; 25 ft. by 10 ft., 


~ TTilli Tr^ 20 ft. 

CARDEN LICHT8. 

Well mortised and pinned to ten¬ 
oned rails, properly rabbeted for the 
glass, 2 in. siish bars. Un glazed, 6ft. 
by 4ft., 3s. 6*1.; 5ft. by 3ft. Gin., 3s. 3d. ; 
4ft. by 3ft., 3s. ; 3ft. by 2ft., 2s. 3*1. 
With Glass, ‘.Is. Gd.. 8s., 7s., 4s. 9d. 
Glazed, lls., 9s., 7s. 9d., 5s. 6d. 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for larKc or small erocuhousos. 
Tenant's Fixture. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Series L. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN th* SOIL I 

Of an Seedsmen 

Stbawsoh Chemical C> L’» v>c:qW'A V lunuun 

ATJER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

hold 400 gallons*, wrought iron, manhole at 'top. 
-ht 47«>lb., size4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Mangers, hold 8 gals.. 4s. each. Any of the above car- 
paid. —IL J. GAH.SON, Government Contractor, Uye. 


Wooden Buildings, 
from 37/6 


Iron BulldinRS, 
from £7 17 6 


Hot-Water Roarers, 
from 25/- 


“ Favourite” Poultry 
House, 17/6 


W. COOPER, LTD., 761, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, 

Poultry Appliances, post free. 

When writing: to Advertisers please mention GARDENINC ILLUSTRATED. 


Complete 
Incubator, 26/- 


Piant PropaRators, 
from 22.6 


Rustic Houses, 
from 37 6 


HyRlenic 
Heater, 15/- j 


“Lincoln” Poultry Pen. 

5ft. x3lt. Gin. CashPrice, 1 


OHAU horticultural 


Luce the British Flan—seen all around the Globe. 


WAKELEY s 

CELEBRATED 


RED DEV ” GLASS CUTTERS 


HOP MANURE 


Special Introductory Offei 




You are so busy watching your plants, that perhaps you 
?7 haven’t taken time to investigate glass cutters. You can 
• V save labour, money, trouble, danger (from glass splinters, 

i etc.) by using “ Red Devil ” Greenhouse Cutters, with special 
hand-honed wheels. We’ll make it worth your while. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 


SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 11b. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particular!; 
and testimonials, also valuable cultural instructions 
for Sweet Peas. Roses, and Vegetables, sent on re- 
ceipt of post card. Genuine >-nlv in nur mnrkvd bags. 


^s? To get acquainted, we’ll send you one (only) sample of style 


No. 023 for 5d. (stamps accepted). Booklet of forty styles free 


Sold in bogs, 28tbs., 2 3: 56lbs. 3 6; cwt.. 6/-; 
Scwt., 28 9 ; 10cwt.. 65/- ; carr. paid to any station 


5cwt.. 28 9 ; 10cwt.. 56/- ; carr. paid to nny station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen,and Stores,or direct from 

WAKJELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71 , BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also W&keley’s Ground Garden Lime. 2/- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 
190-192, Chambers St, New York City, N.Y, U.S1 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT A WARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 


Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Kizes. Supplied by all Ironmongmu. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 


Thomas Green A Son, Ltd 

Suuthfield Ironworks. Leeds; St New 


Surrey Works Southwark Street, 
London. S.K- 


Yjr SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heat Inc Apparatus 


Everyone who Is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
Quakers of the famous 

“HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “ How shall I heat my Greenhouse ?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


Thirtieth Annual < 

CLEARANCE SALE. 

Hundreds of Bargains. Send for Catalogue. 


PORTABLE CREENHOUSE. 

Substantially constructed in 
sections, complete with door, 
ventilator, Btages, 21 nz. gloss. 
\Aj Any handy man con fix. 

rrn ? ft. by 5 .. £312 0 

Ma 9 ft. „ 6 ft. .. 1 17 U 

Tltm 10 ft. 7 ft. .. 5 18 6 

ImUjil 12 ft. 8 ft. .. 6 17 6 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of li in. well sea¬ 
soned . longuedand gro.»veil 
boards, height in front 
11 in., and at back 16in., 
with 2 in. lights, painted 
and glazed 21 oz. glass. 1- 
llght frames, 4ft. by 3ft., 
Kk ; 6ft. by 4ft., 24s.; 2- 
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ENGLISH ROSES 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupressus Allumi 
1 Cupressus I<awsoni 
1 Clematis, blue 
1 Fig tree .. 

1 Carry elliptic*, .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved .. 

1 Jessamine.. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 T<aurel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus, japonic* .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree.. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 
I Allanthus glandulosa 
1 Auipelopsis hederu 
1 Auipelopsis Veitchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Aucuba japonic* 

1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor-vine 
1 Bamboo palmata 
1 Bamboo tree 

1 Bamboo, silver .. 

2 Berberisaquiafolia 
1 BerberisDarwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white 

1 Blue Rose 

2 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut .. 

2 Christmas trees .. 

1 Christmas tree .. 

1 Cotoneoster 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs .. 

1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonymus, gold.. 

2 Escallonia 

1 Filbert Nut 
1 Flowering Currant 
1 Guelder Rose 


1 Gloire de Dijon 

1 Green Holly 

2 Gooseberries, lurge 
1 Honeyshckle‘ .. 

1 Hydrangea 

2 H P. Roses 
2 Irish Ivy .. 

1 Ivy lobata, large 

1 Luurustinus 

2 Lilac, purple 

1 Lilac, white, larae 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 

1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 Loudon Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest 
2 Maideuhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Niel .. 

1 Passion Flower 

2 Polyantha Roses 
2 Pink Ramblers.. 

1 Pyrocantha, scarlet 
1 Peach tree 
1 Plum tree 
12 Privet, Oval 
1 Prunus Pissardi 
1 Pear tree.. 

1 Poplar, large 
1 Plane tree, large 

1 Rhododendron.. 

2 Rosemary, line.. 

3 Red Currants .. 

1 Rhubarb.. 

2 Sweet Briars .. 

1 Sweet Bay, largo 

2 Snowberry, good 

2 Spiraea Trees .. 

1 Spirea, large .. 

1 Siberian Crab .. 

1 Silver Box 

1 Tree of Heaven 

3 Thuja Lobbi 

1 Thuja Lobbi, large 
1 Tea Rose 
1 Virginia Creeper 
1 Weigela .. 

1 Yew, English .. 


WORCESTER 


NURSERYMEN St 
SEED MERCHANTS 


80 Acre, of Saleable 
Tree.. 


ROSES 


Hundred, of Thousand. 
Open-Ground or Pot 


SHRUBS 
& TREES 


91 Acre.- in immense 
variety. A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants. Four Acre, of 
Glasi. Clematis and 
other climber, in pots. 


12 CUMBINC ROSES, 3/6. 

Hating an Kxtra Large Stock of Climbing Rose* till, eeasen. 
we are offering good healthy Plants, such as W. A. RiCbara- 
son, M. Niel. Lady Gay, Lyon Rambler. Excelsior, D. 
Perkins. White Rambler. Pink Rambler, etc., all named, 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free , 


1/10 SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION. 1/10 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith’s Early Bird Pea. 1 pint of King of 
Maraows Pea, i-pint of Distinction Pea, J-pint of Broad 
Beans, 1-pint of Kidney Beans, J ounce of each of the 
following: Smith’s Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six pnokets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
11 Golden Wonder." 

All named, packed, and free on rail, Is. 10d. 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre. Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen. Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith’s Snow White, Is. each. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 

75 Crocus.6d [ 25 Gladioli, mixed.. .. 6d 

20 Gladioli, pink .. fal 25 Gladioli, Hybrids .. 6d 

9 Hyacinths, large .. 6d 50 Ranunculus, extra Gd 

50 Tulips .. Gd 25 Lily of the Valley .. fal 

25 Gladioli, scarlet .. (xl 9 Tiger Lilies .. .. 6il 

25 Gladioli, Lcmoine ..fall 


STANDARD WEEPINC ROSES, 2/6 EACH. 

Good Heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler. Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler. 

^Very goml^Knglish Briar Standard Roses, all the popular 
varieties, Is. 6d. each. 


OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 13. 

Beurr6 Gifford, Bon Chretien (Williams'), Clapp's Favour¬ 
ite, Conference, Duchess, Pitmaston, Doyeumi du Comice, 
Doyennd d'Kte, Durondeau, Fertility, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large, Is. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

1- each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 13 each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. 1/- each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston. Northern Greening, Warners 
King, Bramley seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain. Dumelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codlin, Alliugton Pippin, Quarremlen, Kcklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Is. 9J. each, 
in names as jibove. 

RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 

LARGE STANDARD PLUMS. 13 EACH. 

BUSH PLUMS. 1 EACH. 

Four-year-old fruiting trees. Victoria, Jefferson, Orleans, 
Greengage, Pond's Seedlings, Claude de Braisy, Golden 
Drop, Monarch, etc. 

STANDARD CHERRIES. 13. 

Early Rivers, Elton, May Duke, White Heart, Black 
Heat t. 

Special offer of trained Pears, Is. 9d. each. These trees 
are Beautiful Specimens, worth 5«. each. W. B. Chretien, 
Jargonelle, Pitmaston Duchess, Heasle. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9* EACH. 

Splendid fruit-ben ring trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Warner's King, 
Ecklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. ' 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud ; to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 

Red Currants 2s. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 13. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 lavender, 1 
Southernwood. 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot 


50 Wallflowers, mixed 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots .. 

6 Sage Roots 
12 Gaiilardios 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galegu, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-hot Pokers 
50 Silene, pink .. 

20 Strawberries, Pxtn. 
20 Do., R. Sovereign 
20 Do., B. Champion 
20 Do., Fillbasket 
50 Erysimum, yellow 
12 Salvias, scarlet 
2 Palm uinbellatum 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

1 Pampas Grass.. 

6 White Marguerites 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Fuchsias 

G Yellow Marguerites 
12 C. Bells, rose .. 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

2 Scabious, blue 

4 Iris Ditto 


30 Aubrietia blue . 
<4 Michaelmas Daisies. 

2 Tree Lupins 

20 Lupins, perennial 
50 Cauliflower .. 

G Eryngium Hava 
10 l-.ngeron speciosa 
3» AJyssum saxatile 
4 Anchusa italica 

20 Giant Pansies.. 

21 Yellow Pansies 

8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty. 
30 Canterbury Beils . 
13 Carnations, mixed . 

9 Carnations, red 

9 Carnations, Mary . 
6 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Chrysanths, named. 
50 Hock Cistus .. 

20 Dianthus, double . 
12 Chinese Lanterns . 
100 lettuce 

3 Geraniums 

2 Peonies. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 
5} Daisies, wli., red 
20 Hollyhocks, single . 
10 Hollyhocks, double . 
20 Honesty, mixed 
30 Pheasant Eye Pink . 
20 Poppy, Orientale 
30 Poppy, Iceland 
30 Wallflowers, dble. . 
50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow .. 


200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2/- 

5 Hollyhocks, 10 Coreopsis, 10 Carnations, 20 Pinks, 20 
Sweet Williams, 20 Wallflowers, 10 Honesty, 10 Gnlega, 20 
Erysimus, 5 Gypsophila. 10 Evening Primrose, 20 C. Bells, 10 
Dianthus, 20 S. Rockets. Separately packed, 2s. 

50 TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS, 1/. 

Fine bushy stuff, transplanted in September, Blood Red, 
Golden King, White Dame, Eastern Queen, Ruby Gem, 
Belvoir Castle. Every plant a bush. 50 for Is. 

80 CLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Flno-floworinsr Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Hollandi Salmon, 10 Branch- 
leyensis Searlet, 10 Lemoine Spotted, 10 Gamlevensls 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Named hi separate bags, 80 fine Blilbs, 
Is. 8d. 

PYRAMID dlERUY TREES, Is. 2d. each. 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 feet, Is. 6d. each. 

1 Double Red May Tree, 9 feet, Is. fal. ea"h. 

1 Double Pink May Tree, 9 feet, Is. 6d. euch. 

1 Laburnum, 9 feet, Is. each. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 feet. Is. each. 

1 Red-twigged Lime, 10 fe^t, Is. each. 

1 Large English Yew. Is. fal. 

1 Standard Double Cherrj’, Is. 3d. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi. Is. 

1 Standard Golden Privet, Is. Gd. 


LARCE RHODODENDRONS. 

Spec’al offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybri 
fal. each. Large budded plants, mixed, 2 ft., la. 
white, mauve, to colour, Is. 3d. each. 


i gratis, 50 assorted Bulbs for present planting with 
Wallflower Collection. 25 Blood Rod. 25 Eastern 
25 Dark Brown, 25 Golden King, 25 Ruby Gem, 25 
Garden, named, Is. fal. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ,f are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

IT EL WAY’S LOVELY PEONIES, Beautiful 

■AL Delphiniums, Celebrated Gladioli, and other Noted 
Ilardy Plants.—There is now a great opportunity for con¬ 
noisseurs to obtain Kelway’s best quality at moderate prices 
during the War. When writing, please ask for Kelway's 
Special War Prices. Now is tne time to plant Kelway's 
lovely Pmonies and Delphiniums. A standard of perfection 
and beauty never before attained. The delicate tints, 
striking colours, and form of the Proonies, the bold, out¬ 
standing pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of nature. War 
prices: Choice named Pmonies, Collection A, 15s. dozen; 
choice named Ptoonies, Collection B, 21s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection C, 21s. dozen. Kelway 
Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application.—KELWAY & SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

BUTTON’S EARLY GEM CARROT.— 

D Splendid quality, very tender, free from core. Per 
packet, Is., post free. Mr. J. Gale, gardener to Colonel F. 
L. Edridge, writes '“ I have a ttno crop of your Early 
Gein Carrot. The roots measure from 9 to 12 inches round 
and 5 to 6 inches in length. The best Carrot I have ever 
grown, almost free from core and of splendid flavour.” 

BUTTON & SONS, Tho King’s Seedsmen, 

D Reading. 

“DARK’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

" of finest selected strains and tested growth at strictly 
moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, including many 
fine novelties, free. 

■OATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Ultis- 

■Q trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

■DARR’S Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

Cannas, Montbretias, Tigridins, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus, ete., for spring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
HARK & SONS, King-Rtreet, Covent Garden. London. 

■DARE SHRUBS. —Rhododendron gemmi- 

forum. A charming dwarf-growing shrub, flowers a 
bright carmine, having none of the blue tinge so common in 
many Rhododendrons. Very highly recommended. Pricu 
3s. fid. each.—GEORGE BUNY^ARD At CO., Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. 

WEBBS’ CONQUEROR TOMATO.— 

* * Awarded First Prizo for Quality and Flavour at the 
National Vegetable Society’s Show. Is. fid. per packet, post 
free. Mr. W. Paterson, Head Gardener to the Earl of 
Lanesborough, writes: “Webbs’ Conqueror Tomato is the 
very best I have grown both for flavour, productiveness, and 
quality for exhibition ortho table.”—EDWARD WEBB At 
SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., The King’s Seedsmen, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

190 000 FREE COPIES DOBBIE’S 

J-tlLfjUCMJ Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 208 pages, over 200 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gap.oknino. — DOHRIE & CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H .M. The King. Edinburgh. 

CJARNATIONS, borber and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery. Garstang. 

TJOBBIE’S ROSES on tho Laxa Stock. A 

native of Siberia, and superior to all others.— DOBBIE 
& CO.. Royal Florists, Edinburgh. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

-AA- of Fruit Trees, Rosea, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
-KING S ACRE NURSERIES. LTD., Hereford. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-*■ Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Interaat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. • Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morriaburne, Woking. 

WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

" " iug particulars of th e new yellow Drabble, Wm. Rigby, 
&c., and tho new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells’ Book, “The 
Culture of tho Chrysanthemum,” post free, Is. fid. — 
W WELLS & CO., Mersthatn. Surrey. 

1 00 non pyramid apple-trees.— 

L/VJU Cox's Orange, Allington, Brainley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearumin, Ecklinvillo Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben's Red, Lane’s Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE & SONS, Clilfe, Rochester. 

■pCKFORD’S GIANT SWEET PEAS.— 

-Ll Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only bo obtained direct from Wem. No agents 
are employed.—HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.S., The Sweet 
Pea House. Dept. 64, Wem. Shropshire. 

Kfin flfin MAIDEN CZAR PLUMS, 6s. 

doz. ; 40s. 100. Gooseberry-trees. Bobs, 
Lads, Whinham, May Duke, Keepsake, 5s. doz.: 20s. 100. 
Illustrated Catalogue free.—W. HORNE At SONS, Cliffe, 
Rochester, Kent. 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

-LI —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton’s 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Bedford. 

CJ.ERANIUMS, well-rooted. — Paul Crampel, 

^ Is. 9d. per doz.; 10 b. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspail, Her- 
mione, Hieover, Ate., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxitne Kova- 
lesky, scarlet, yellow, fine for pots or bedding, 2s. fid. per doz. 
-THE QUINTON NURSERIES. Quinton, Birmingham. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * 'garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubl)ery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE At CO., Colchester. 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
-*■ side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CO., Colchester. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations — 1915 

•L Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

kJ Season. List free. —T. KIME, Marebam -le -Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

TOMATO PLANTS and Prices as usual. — 

Write for Ulus. List with cultural hints, free. Leading 
vara , now ready : fis. 100; 3s. 6d. 50; 2s. 26; 1« 6d.l2, carr. pd. 
—J. P. BAILEY. Samian Vineries. Baissieres, Guernsey, C.I. 

pLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d.; 

-L) 500,6«.; 1,000,10a. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. Double 
white Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; double mauve, 6, Is., post free. 
—"KATE,” Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

CJ.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'-I 5s. free; 6 Dry as oetopetala, 3«.; 6 Osmunda regal is, 
3s. 6d.— P. B. O’KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaugham, Co. Clare. 


WORLD’S BEST SEED POTATOES are 

" " Irish grown. Write for catalogue of superb varieties, 
post free.—WM. E. SANDS, F.R.H.S. (Dept. J), Potato 
Specialist. Hillsborough. Co. Down, Ireland. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

plants, 3s. fid. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., Scofton, Worksop. 

PLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropjeolum 
-L speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions. — IIA^DY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

O Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent jk>sL free on application. Most, up-to-date yet 
'issued.—J W COLE A SoN. The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

T OGANBERRIES, Lowberries, Phenomenal 

-Ll berries, Japanese Wineberries. Strong bushes, 6d. 
each, 5s. doz. ; extra strong, 9d. each, 7s. 6d. doz.— 
W. J. GUY, F.R.H.S., Ringwood, Hants. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
At BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

O t ion, Decoratives. etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 

POSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

J-h training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 3|in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. G ASSON, Garden Net Works. Rye. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham. N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portablo 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

OKfl non HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials), 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue —JONES, Churchfield Estate. Cradley, Malvern. 

TARGE QUANTITY of Railway Truck 

-LI T ARP ATT LINS.—Fitted with lashes; very little used, 
well oiled and dressed. Size about 19 ft. by 16 ft., 36s. each. 
Special quotations for quantities. Sample one can be sent 
on approval—H. J. G ASSON.Government Contractor, Rye. 

PLOWER POTS. — 108$ in., 107in., 206 in., 

■L 30 5in., 40 3} in., 40 3}in., 30 2J in., packed free, in crate 
(retumable),7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

pSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES.—Wall 

•Ll Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153 a.—BOULTON At PAUL, LTD., Manufac¬ 
turers, Norwich. 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Killa Leaf- 

mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, fid.; 10,000, 3s. fid. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON At SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of t>eat English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
* OO., Morland-road, Croydon. Surrey. Catalogues free. 

n ENU1NE GARDEN REQUISITES.— C. -N. 

LI Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Beat, 5s.; Black, 4s. fid.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Rattia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange. S E. 

fjRDER TRELLIS WORK NOW.—Write 

L/ for our book “ Trellis, ’’ showing Screens, Arches, 
Bowers, Arbours, Wall Panels, Window Surrounds, and other 
suggestions for artistic treatment of the Home Grounds.— 
BOULTON At PAUL, LTD., Manufacturers. Norwich. 

fj.P*AMOPHONE, 24-gn. hornless model, inlaid 

LA cabinet on wheels, Louis design, height 3ft. 9in., powerful 
motor, record cupboard, enc. grand selection of records, perfect 
tone, £5 Lis fid. appro --68,Cambridge-st.. Hyde Park. London. 

rPHE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

-L increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener's favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL Al*L Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping,, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don't forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 

TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof. 

■lA. ing your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and 1 b. each. Wholesale 
-PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 

■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

ment of all kinds : Summer Houses. Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias. Log 
Cabins, &e. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL. LTD.. Norwich. 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING* GLAZING.— 

'J " Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. " Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwL Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 

PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

■Ll G reenhouses, etc. —W rite for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
1665,1381,1895.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 
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SANKEY'S ^>POTS 

*^T>he BEST and Cheapest. 


State quantity of each »l/e require*! and have "carriage paid " 
quotation (“carrlmte" frequently amount* to 'halt value ol 
roods), or write tor Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all descriptions. Bulb Bowl* and Pern 
Pans front 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SANKET A SO/V, LTP, 
Bulwell PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


Burpee s o< 

TTHE truth of this famous slogan 

“ nnrl normonani niolnmnn 1 


is proved by thousands of pleased 


1 and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,- 
give rather than to get all that is possible,” combined with effic 
service has built the World’s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Busin 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of II 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Succe 
in the garden. Mailed free, Write for it today,—“Lest you forget. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I offer 10 tons of “ ARRAN CHIEF.” the 
new Moincrop, FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

500 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home- 
grown SEED POTATOES In Block, including 
Express. May Queens. Duke Yorks. 
Myatts, Eclipse. Puritans, etc. 

Cash or easy payment terms arranged. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E&MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67& 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1830. 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


39th Annua/ Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the* Glory of Japan), 3, la. Gd. ; 6, 2a. 6*1.; 
12, 4a. 6d. Candidum (white Madonna Lily), 6, Is ; 12. la 9d ; 
5t), 5s.; 100,8a. Gd. Lancifolium rosemn, 12, Is.; 50. 3s ; loO, 5 b. 
Tigrtnnm. 12, la.; 50, 3a. 6*1. Pink Belladonna Lilies, 3, 
Is. Gd.; 0. 2s. Gd. G Arum Lilies. Is. 9d. Scarlet Scar¬ 
borough Lilies, 3, Is. 9*1.; 6, 2s. 9d. Lily of the Valley 
crowns, 50, la.; 100, la. 9*1.; 500, 7». Gd. Eatlv dwarf Gladioli 
The Bride, 25. Gd ; 100, la. 9*1'; 250.3s. Gd. ; 8 varieties, 
separate, 12 each. la. 9d ; mixed. 25, 9d.; 100, Is. 6*1 ; 250, 
3s. 6<1. Double Ranunculiia. 100, Is. ; 500. 4s. 0*1. Anemone 
de Nice, 50. 1».; luo. Is. Gd. ; 250, 2s. 6*1 Moutbretiaa, 
miniature Gladioli, 100, la. ; 500, 3s. 6*1. 250 Sweet-aeon Uhl 

Freesios large bulbs, la. 6*1. ; 1,000, 4s. 6*1. 250 Snowdrops, 
la. Gd.; l,G00i 4a. 6*1. Blue Seilla sibirica, 250, Is. 9*1.; 1,000, 
5a. 12 Solomon Seal, Is. ; 50, 2s. 6*1. Star of Bethlehem, 
250, la. 6<L; 1,000, 4s Gd. Giant Hower summer Gladioli, 
Childaii hybrids, 25, 9*1.; 100. 2a. Gd. Gamlnvensia, 25, 9*1.; 
100, 2a.6d. Hardy Lenioine, 25,9»L; 100,2s 6d. •' 1‘annma," 
lovely pink, enormous dower, large conns, 12, la.; 100, 4s. 6*1. 
Halley, salmon, 12, la.; 100, 3«. 6*1. Hulot, blue, 12, Is.; 100, 
3s. 6iL “America.” rose, 25. Is.; 100, 2s. Gd.; 500, 10s. Prin 
ceps, crimson. 12, la. : 100, 5s. Brenchleyensia, scarlet, 25, 
Is. ; 100, 3s. 6d. ; 250, 5s. 9*L 19 Varieties separate. 8 each, 
2a. 6*1. ; heat mixed, 25, Is.; 100, 2a. 6d. ; 250, 4s. 6*1.; 500, 
8a. Gd. Single Begonias, large flowered, blood-red, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, 
bronze, and copper, any 10, Is. 9d. ; mixed, 12, Is. 3d.; 25, 
2a. 6*1.; 50, 4s. Gd.; 100, 7s. Gd.; 250,15s. Doubles, 10 colours, 
separate, 2s. Gd.; mixed, 12, Is. Gd.; 50, 5s.; 100, 9s. Gd. 10 
Gloxinias, Is. 9<1. Any 12a. 6*1. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerlcy, S.E. 


Short-jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O'CLOCK, at 

PROTHEROE&MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAP8IDE, E.C. 

Commissions txtcuUd. <'ataloguesfrrt. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


A customer 
writes:— 
“Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience o f 
gardening have 
lever had 
Tomatoes t o 
equal your 
• New M a i n- 
crop.’’’ 


SEED- 
6d., t - and 2 6 
paoket. 
PLANTS (In 
8pring), 

13 dozen. 
Carriage paid. 


Seeds THAT Grow. 


GUARANTEED. 

ONE quality only — THE BEST! 

Send Post Card to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 
36th yeah Advertising. 

FREDERICK E. AINGE ,L “S J .Mr ,ln ‘' 

S eed Merchan t. 7 a. We st Haddon, RUGBY. 

NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY RECOMMEND 

Collections as tf.r my Free List, page 24. 

DOZEN BEST HYBRID TEA-SCENTED, each named 7/6 
DOZEN BEST FOR BUTT0NH0LE8 „ „ 6 - 

DOZEN BEST HYBRID PERPETUALS ,. „ 5 - 

D0ZEN BEST FRAGRANT R0SE8 „ „ 6 - 

D0ZEN BEST FOR TOWN PLANTING „ „ 5 - 

D0ZEN BEST RAMBLER8 & CLIMBERS , „ 10 - 

GUINEA COLLECTION of 50 BEST, ALL CROUPS ,, 21- 

60 NEWER ROSES FOR 50 - A CEM LOT „ 50 - 

Correctly labelled, Bushy, Sturdy, on Brier, carr. paid. 

To meet customers during this abnormal time 2 gratis 
trees are given witli each dozen. 

MONEY BACK TERMS ALWAYS. 20 years’ advertiser. 
MORRIS’S (21), 225. Bristol St., Birmingham. 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 


TAYLEH, Hampton, M id dlesex . 


"FIGS.—This delicious fruit crops freely in 

-L pots; bearing trees, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 7 b. 6d. each. 
GRAPE VINES for fruiting and planting. Catalogues 
free.—WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. _ 

ANION PLANTS ! ONION PLANTS ! !— 

Strong Autumn sown. Carter's re-selected “Ailsa 
Craig,” 50 plants, 10tL ; 100 for la. 3*1.; 200 for 2s.; 400 for 
3s. 9d., post free. " Giant Rocen," 100 for 9d. ; 200 for la. 3d. ; 
400 for J2s. 3d., post free.-CHAS. MORFE1T, Roberts- 


1 lb. each Lincs.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet P.arly. Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower. 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon l*eek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato “Arran Chief" and packet of 
Lighton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 -, carriage paid. 


bridge, Sussex. 


1 00 non WALLFLOWERS, dwarf-grown 

'-'U j WVy L/ bushy plants, full of buds, either red, yellow, 
crimson, ruby, primrose, or all colours mixed, 50, lOtl.; 100, 
Is. 6d.; 200, 2 b. 6*1., free. Money returned if not satis- 
factory.—S. G, LEIGH, Broughton, Hants, _ 

EXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

-Ll —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid bulbs, gorgeous flowers, 3s. 

2 New double Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — 
HEAD GA RDENKR. 46, Wa rwick-road, Banbury. 

AHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

LJ 12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 2G, in 26 vara , to inc. "Cranfordia,'' 
2s. Gd.; 52, in 26 vara., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars , 7a Gd.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.-J. W. ROBERTS &. CO., Florists, 


errnQ _Of the utmost importance this year 
OLCUOi to procure Btrains which are pure and 
fertile. We have a 20 years’ reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 

MORRIS’S (21), 225, Bristol St.. Birmingham. 


H. ERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz. ; 12a. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Flower of Spring, cream edged; Golden 
Harry Hieover and Lady Sheffield, rich pink, la. 9*1. doz.; 
10s. 100; Master Christine, pink; and Happy Thought, 
Is. 8*1. doz.; 9a. 100 ; Mrs. Pollock, tricolour, 2a. 3*1. doz.; 
14a. 100; Ivyleaf, Mme. Cronsse, light pink; Charles Turner, 
deep pink; Galileo, double pink, and J. D'Are, white, la. 6*1. 
doz.; 8s. 100; 1 doz. in 12 named varieties, 2a. 6*1. ; 100ditto, 
15 a —F. C. FRENCH, Pouml field Nursery, Crowborough. 

T<HE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6*1. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


■ftTEW MICHAELMAS DAISIES.—Glory of 

Lx Colwall, best double lilac; Beauty of Colwall, double 
lavender; Desire, small white, flowers top to too; Lady 
Lloyd, rosy pink: Climax and Peggy Ballard. 1 each for 2s. 
— PHIPPS & IRELAND. F.R.H.8., Barnham. Sussex._ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. — Up-to- 

v date Collection, including best new exhibition and out¬ 
door varieties. Lowest prices. List free.—E. COLNETT, 
6 1. Wyndha m- crescent, Cardiff. 23rd season. _ 

jflLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 12 

U strong, well-rooted plants, 2s.; 3 dozen, 5s.; all carriage 
paid.—BAILY, Caleot Gardens, Reading._ 

F ERNS.—40 rare roots, Is. (kl. ; 100, 3s., 

free. 11 sorts—Maiden hair, Ceterach, Adiantuni, Ruta, 
etc. Plant now.—H ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset _ 


Lighton’s Carelass Gooseberry. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler, Grimsby, write: “Re the 10 
tons of your ‘Carelass’ Berriea just received, I must sni 
they are the best Berries that ever came into our works.' 

2-year trees, 4/6 (Jozen; 30 - 100, free. 


30,000 APPLE TREES, 


T ETTUCE PLANTS !—Lettuce Plants ! !— 

J-J Brown Cos, strong, well rooted, hardy plants. 100, 9*1.; 
200, Is. 3*1.; 400, 2s. Post free.—CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertahridge, Sussex. 


Half-standards. Write for Specfal Offer. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bnlbs, 
Lines. Seed Potatoes, Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial jmckets 
of new varieties seeds, also “How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas," free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 


OELECTIONS of choice Rock Plants, all 

^ named, 5s., 7s., 10s., 15s., .£1. £2, £3, and upwards. 
Profits devoted to care of wounded.—LADY C., Abbey, 


M uch Wenlock, Salo i 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Lat in- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Turns -IT Itl.lSH UK, Login's h:n K,. IT. London, W.C. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s. 
17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BEES’ “ROLL OF HONOUR.’ 


*J*HE following men have left their peaceful occupation, of growing Bees' 
guarantested Roses and Plants, for the Military Ranks. Bees Ltd. join with 
their friends and relatives in cordially wishing them a safe and speedy 
return. 

In the meantime, those of us who are left at home have a duty to perform. 
It is our duty to keep home matters going. Bees Ltd. are doing their share in 
offering goods as usual, in putting out catalogues and advertisements as usual, 
and in supplying superior quality as usual. 

Will you do your share as usual ? Or will you do as much as you can 
of your share ? When these men come back, Bees Ltd. want to say. " Welcome, 
lads, here are your jobs waiting for you.” This is where your share comes 


in. If you fall to do as much as you can, there will be a shortage of work for 
these brave lads when they come back. 

It is surely unnecessary to tell you that this appeal to your patriotism is not a 
mask. Whether you buy from Bees from notions of patriotism or not makes 
not the slightest difference to your ultimate satisfaction. You are not invited in 
the name of patriotism to pay 5s. for goods only worth 4s. 

Quite otherwise. Bees Ltd. hold an allegiance, too, if possible, of an 
even higher standard than that of the patriot—the allegiance or “holding to” a 
fair and square “ deal.” 

Therefore Bees’ Guarantee to refund cash in full, if the goods are not satis¬ 
factory. operates with, if possible, even greater significance m these troublous 
times than in times of peace. 


Royal Flold Artillery 

A. Ankera J. V. Ludlow 

W. Chatterton W. C. Wallace 

8. Eacott W. Walsh 

J. 1. Jonee H. Wingrave 

C. Kirby 


6th Cheshire Regt. 

(Chester Pals). 

T. Bums J. R. Machin 

J. Grimshaw W. Kowden 

C. Hardings A. J. Thornton 


3rd Cheshire Regt, 

E Boulter 
J. Byrne 
.T, Jelley 
Jos. Lit tier 
J. Whaley 


Cheshire Yeomanry 

Levi Holder 
Vincent Pigg 

Denbighshire Hussars 

Fred Moore 
John .Smith 


1st Royal Welsh 

Wm. Wells 

King's Liverpool 

J. O. Dame 

Army 8ervloe Corps 

P. Morerroft 


Cottagers* Rose Collection, No. 1. 

6 if; 9 Bushes, 3 Climbers. e/e 

/ O Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. O/v 

Baroness Rothschild, h.p , rose-pink, ige. Qd 
Coon toss Of Derby. H.T., salmon-rose .. 8d 
Dean Hole, ll.T.. Silvery rnrmine-Halimm 8d 
Dorothy P. Roberts, H.T.. coppery pink.. 8d 
Earl Of Gosford, ll.T.. dark crimson, fragrant 1- 
Kda Bfeyer, H.T., red and yellow .. 8d 

Groce Darling, H.T.. cream, flushed pink.. 6d 
Klllarney. ll.T.. fine pink, free, fragrant .. 8d 
King George V.» rich crimson, splendid .. 1,- 

CLIMBERS. 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeously brilliant .. 6d 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom pink .. 9d 

Flame, glowing xalmon-rose .1/- 


Amateurs’ Rose Collection, No. 2. 

7 1C The new Flame-coloured Daily Mail Rose, 7 1C 
/™ Mine. Ed. Herriotand 11 others. 

Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. 

“Daily Mail” Gold Cup Rose (Mme. 

Ed. Herriot), the new gorgeously coloured 
Rose, prawn red. with rosy orange-scar, flames 2 - 
Baroness Rothschild, H P., rose-pink, lge. tid 
Countess Of Derby, H.T., salmon-rose .. 8d 
Dean Hole, H.T., silvery carmine-rose 8d 


New Year Rambler Rose Coll., No. 3. 

39 Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. 3/9 

BlUSh Rambler, apple-blossom pink.. 9d 

Coronation Rambler, crimson and white 1- 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeous crimson 6d 

Delight, bright carmine, glossy foliage .. .. fid 

Dorothy Dennison, shell pink .. 9d 

Paul’s Carmine Pillar, briiiinnt carmine, 

splendid climbing single Hybrid Tea .. .. 9d 


£ Sweet Briar and Moss Rose Coll, No. 4. 


Earl of Gosford. H.T., dark crimson 1 - 

Ecarlate, H.T., gorgeous scarlet-red .. .. 84 

EdU Meyer, H.T., red and yel., shaded copper 8d 
Grace Darling, H.T., cream, flushed pink .. 6d 
Gruss an Teplltz, II.T., crimson, fragrant 6d 
Klllarney, H.T.. tine pink. free, fragrant .. 8d 
King George V.. rich crimson, splendid .. 1- 


5/- Carriago Paid, Cash with Order. 5/- 

12 Splendid sturdy bushes, including 8 New 
Hybrid Sweet Briars in various colours, named, 

1 Cnp|>er Briar, 1 Persian Yellow Briar, and 

2 Pink Moss Roses, all exceedingly beautiful, 

any one separate . 6d. each. 


THE NATIONAL HOSE SOCIETY’S SELECTIONS OF ROSES. 

i Collections are sent Carriage paid to your marest Station, or by post, I PLEASE NOTE,—Tho Oolleotlons oannot be altered, but any one or more varle- 
niod that you live within the United Kingdom,when oash aooompaniee order, j ties can be supplied from any one or more Oolleotlons at the prloes quoted. 


“C” 12 N.B.S. Tea Roses, 8/6. 

Alex. Hill Gray, lemon yellow. 1> 

Mme. constant Soupert, deep yellow .. 8d 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, rosy yellow .. 9d 

Mme. Hoate, pale lemon .8d 

Miss A- do Rothoehild, citron yellow 1> 

Molly 8barman Crawford, white .. 8d 

Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink .8d 

Mrs. Foloy Hobbs, imry white 1- 

Mrs. H. Stevens, white .8d 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy, cream .fid 

Nita Weldon, ivory white .8d 

Souvenir de Pierre Nottinsr, apricot .. 8d 


‘D” Collection, 6/- 


/6. “K” Collection, 5/6. 

1 '. Bees' Famous Test Collection. 

£4 12 ALL-ROUND ROSES. 

2J« Betty (H T.), coppery-rose.8d 

Captain Hayward (H P ), crimson-scarlet 6d 
oa Caroline Testout (H.T.). salmon-pink fid, 

Fisher Holmes (H P ), crimson-scarlet 6d 

F. K. Druschki (H P ), white.6d 

a* Hugh Dickson (H.l*.), crimson.fid 

25 Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery flesh .. 8d 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.). deep pink .. fid 

Sx Lyon (ll.T.), shriinp-pink .8d 

Mme. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink.. fid 

Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow .. .. fid 

Mrs. J. Lain* ( H.P.), rose-pink .fid 

12 VERY FRAGRANT ROSES. “L” Collection, 17/6. 

Am-'oSc? 1 omb ( !!t , i> l ::ca“ n :: :: S3 ucMrapEcsmMsia 

AVOCa (H.T.). scarlet.fid All savo two are Lola Medal. 

Charles Lefebvre (H.T.), velvety-red* fid British Queen (H.T ). snowy white 1/6 

Dupoy Jamain (H P ), cerise.fid Duchess of Wellington (H.T ), saffron .. 1/- 

General Jacqueminot (H P ), c rimson .. fid George Dickson (H.T ), deep crimson 1/6 

General McArthur (H.T ), crimson .. id G. C.^Taud (H.T ), orange-vermilion .. 8d 

Johanna Sebus (H.T.) cerise.9d Lady Pirrle (ll.T.), deep coppery salmon .. 1/- 

La France (H T ). ro«i .64 Leslie Holland (H.T.). vermilion 1/- 

Mrs. John Laing (H P.), rosy-pink .. fid Mabel Drew (H.T.), cream . I- 

Ulrleh Branner (H P ), cherry-red .. fid Mme. E. Herriot (Per ), prawn reel.. 2/- 

Vlscountoss Folkestone (H.T ), cream .. fid Marquis de Sinety (H.T.), yellow .. .. 1/- 

Mrs. A. Carnegie (H.T ). white .. 3/fi 

gVili lisyon d’Or (Per.), sunflower gold .. 1/- 

b tollection, b/b. Willowmere (Per.), coral pink. 2- 

12 ROSES FOR TOWNS. 4< II ” rallapfiAfi 7/15 

Caroline Testont (H.T), salmon-pink ..fid **» vvlIvvllOllj //w» 

C. F. Meyer (Hug.), silvery.roe.8d 12 ROSES FOR CUTTING. 

Gustave Grunerwald (H T ), carmine .. 8d nK, ^iinw.. IS 

? n « ll r?a?h I ni n T 1 1 ,.a General McArthur, bright scarlet crimson.. 84 

:: :: If § 

BKme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink .. fid <h t ) nlnk " IS 

Mraf*Tehn < LaJnx (if lM n ro^ink " H Mme. Aboi Chatenay. salmon-pink !fid 

:: :: 13 fst: ££T :: :: 33 

,<n)l s << .* o | Rayon d’Or, orange-cadmium 3.1 /- 

* F Collect 10Ay o/** Uobmond, pure red-scarlet, 8d 

is buttonhole hoses. “P” Collection, 4/- 

gSd^HlmSSdon (T.'i,w W :: S3 6 HOSES FOB EAST & NORTH WALLS. 

Lady Roberts (T.), reddish apricot 8d Ards Rover, crimson-maroon.94 

Liberty (T ). velvety-crimson .fid Climbing C. Testout, rosy pink 9d 

Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T ). salmon-pink fid Felieite et Perpotue, creamy white fid 

Mme. Jean Dnpny (T ). goiden-yuiinw 84 Gloiro de Dijon, salmon-yellow fid 

Mme. Juios Grolez (H.T.). bright rose fid Lady Gay, cherry-pink .fid 

Mrs. A. Ward (H.T ), yellow.8d Reine Olga de Wnrtembnrg, red fid 

Mrs. H. Stevens (T), white .8d ^i r* tt a' ai 

Rayon d’Or (H.B.). orange-ciulmiura .. 1- “II C#OllCCtlOA. 4/* 

Richmond (H.T ), scarlet.8d L __ LJ1 ,„. J y., 7, .. 

RT. A. Richardson (N.), orange fid ® ROSES FOR SOUTH & WEST IVALLS. 

... - . Billard et Barre, golden-yellow 94 

“J” Collection, 7/- ggSfeSPKk'w?“ iwWm :: § 

12 BOSES FOB BEDDING. ^^SS^SoZ'oZ^io. .. ". § 

Antoine RiVOire (H.T ), pall* cream .. 8d Zephirine Drouhin, carmine-pink .. fid 

Caroline Testont (H.T.). salmon ..fid , _ „ _ „ , 

Lady Ashtown (H-T). Rose du Barri.. fid “ S M fflllflfifAn 4/w 

Lvon (H T ). shrimp-nink .Sd ° WH6UIOD, t/~ 

Mme. A. Chatenay HIT ), salmon-pink ..fid 6 RAMBLER ROSES FOR TRELLIS, 
Mme. M. Sonpert (H.T), sunset yellow 8d PERGOLA, Etc. 

Mme. Ravary (H.T ), orange .Ad Alherle Barbier, white and yellow .. 94 

Pharisaor (H T i rosy-white .8d American Pillar, deep pink.fid 

Rayon dOr ni.B ), nrange-cadmium .. l - Slttsh Rambler, Mush pink .fid 

Richmond nrT ). scarlet 8d Dorothy Perkins, rose-pink.fid 

Souv. de Marie SSayOS (H.T.), carmine fid Exeelso, brilliant scarlet.fid 

Sunburst (HLT.), cadmium-yellow 1/- Hia watha, crimson and white.fid 

Most of the Oolleotlons offered on this page are illustrated In Natural Colours in Bees’ Nsw Rots 
Catalogue. Send your order now, or ask for a copy; it Is gratis and post fret. 

Fruit, Clematis, Ornamental _ r ^^^== f ^ r= _ JM ^> ^ 


SEEDS TO SOW NOW 

and during the next week or two. 

Highly Nutritious Vegetables 
of Finest Table Quality 

in guarantested Id. Packets, 

and larger quantities to suit every buyer. 

“A Packet to Snit Every Pocket” 


The following items are merely samples. Bees Ltd. 
have prepared a “ Fine Art Catalogue ’’ of 76 pages, 
including 12 pages of natural colour photo, reproduc¬ 
tions. A copy will be sent free in return for your name 
and address on a P.C. 

No. Seeds 
in Id. 

• Fackets. 

9022 Broad Beans. E ly Longpod, pt., r«d 25 

9090 Broccoli, Beea Mammoth Winter, ioz., 3d. 300 

9106 „ Bees’ Xmas Sprouting. J oz , 3d. 1,000 

9110 Brussels Sprouts, Bees’ Selected Cham¬ 
pion, firm buttons of delicious flavour, 

io/..,5d.400 

9134 Cabbage, Flower of Spring, J or... 3d. .. 600 

9160 „ Dwarf Green Savoy, 4 oz., 3d. .. r*W 

9180 Carrot, Early Short Horn, 1 oz„ 4d. .. 1,0X) 

9200 Cauliflower, 1st Early Snowball, 250 s., 3d. 75 

9220 Celery, Bees’ Royal Red .. ( flavour j 2,. r sXJ 
921*2 „ Bees’ White Wonder ! texture J- 2,500 

5*224 ,, Bees’ Pink Perfection I. first, class J 2,500 

5*250 CreSS, best selected quality, 4 lb., 6d. .. 1 oz. 

935*0 Leek* Bees’ Prize Musselburgh, i oz., 4d. .. 400 

935*4 „ Bees’Exhibition Lyon, 4 oz., 4d. .. 400 

9100 Lettuce. All the Year Round, i oz., 3d. .. 1,500 

9450 Mustard, tip-top quality, i lb.,'Cd.1 oz. 

9456 Onion, "King Bee," magnificent globe- 

shaped exhibition, 2 to 3 lb. weight, splen¬ 
did colour and texture, GOOs., 6d.; 250s.,3d. 60 

9457 „ "Queen Bee,’’ flat type, immense size, 

solid weight, 600 s.. 6d.J 250 «., 3<l. 50 

9452 ,, AilSa Craig, l>est stock, ioz., 5d. 300 

9454 „ Beds. Champion, i oz., 4d.300 

9480 ,, Spring or Green Onions, 1 oz . Cd. .. 1.000 

9490 Parsnip, Rees’ Hollow Crown, 1 oz., 4d. .. 750 

9492 „ Exhibition Student, 1 oz.. 4d. .. 750 

9502 Peas, Bees’ Re-selected American' 
Wonder, grows only 1 ft., requires no 
sticks, yet yields enormous crops of richly 
flavoured Marrowfat Peas; splendid 

British seed. pt., 7d. 5 i pt.. 4d. 50 

9610 Peas, Early Selected Gradus. 3 ft., 

large pods, well tilled, exquisite flavour, 

pt., lOd.; 4 pt., 6d.40 

9618 Peas, ''William the First,” 3 ft.. ex¬ 
ceedingly prolific, round Peas, delicate 

flavour, pt., 7d. 50 

9578 Radish, Turnip rooted, red & wh., 1 oz.,3d. 1,000 

9630 Tomato, Bees' Perfection. "A 1," 250s.. 3d. 50 

9635 „ Bees’ Selected Comet. 50 s., 3d. .. 10 

9640 „ Bees'Sunshine. 60 s., 3d. 10 

9645 „ Bees’ Re-selected Tresco, home¬ 

grown seed from cold house crop, there- 
fore extra vigorous, 50 or more fruits on 
each bunch weighing 5 to 8 Ihs., 40 s., 6d. ; 

15 s., 3tl. 3 

9692 Shallots (bulbs), Giant Red Exhibition, 

weigh 4 to the pound when well grown. 1 lb., 

is.; 4 lbs., 3s.; post Dree. 

9696 Onion sets, Ailsa Craig type, Is. fid. lb., 
post Dree. 


Shrubs, etc., are offered 
and illustrated in 
Bees' Rose Catalogue. 


179b, Mill St., 

LIVERPOOL 


For l^d. Stamps Bees Ltd. 
will send you their 
Up-to-date Booklet on 
Rose Culture. 
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I Daniels’Illustrated Guide 

jjFor Amateur Gardeners, Spring 
H1915, contains 140 large pages, 
I beautifully Illustrated, with a 
If complete priced list of all the 
I ChoicestinVegetableand Flower 
I Seeds, Fruit Trees, Roses, &c. 
' Will be sent gratis and post free 
to all intending purchasers. 


during the War and buy your Seeds 
from an Old Established English 
Firm, with a reputation for quality 
and cheapness to uphold. Our 1915 
Catalogue (really a book of reference) 
contains descriptions of 3,000 different 
varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
many Novelties, also choice stocks of 
Vegetable Seeds, free on application. 


Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


SOW 


Buckie 
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PLEASE SEND CARD FOR MY SEED AND POTATO CATALOGUES. 
Villa Collection of Seeds. I 15## “ * 0SES I A T1 5iT°tL R v?r S I E v C o? y LL b^ T,ON - 


10 6 WORTH FOR 2 - 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

He who produces two blades of grass where hitherto 
one grew is a public benefactor. 

ALL NEW SEEDS. 


Ippdc 150.000 H.P. BUSH ROSES 

jeeua. to offcr as b C iow. 

__ _ Purchaser’s Selection .4d. each; 3s. dnz. 

SING. A. Colomb. American Beauty, Baroness Kotlmehild. 

hitherto but Beauty of Waltham, Black Prince. Ben Cant, Captain 
Christy. Coronation, D. of Edinburgh, Duptiy Jamuiii. 
Fisher Holmes. Frau Karl Druschki, General Jacqueminot, 


1 pint The First to Come Pea. 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Horace Vernet. John Hopper, 

Table Talk Pea, 4 pint Beans, 4 oz. Onion, 4 oz. Carrot, 4 oz. Jubilee, Louis Van Houlte, Ma*lauie Victor Verdicr, Magna 
Parsnip, 4 oz. Turnip, 4 oz. Radish, 4 oz. Cress, large packet Charta, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Lniug, Mrs. B. (1. 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli. Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab- Hhnrman Crawford, Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds 
bage. Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, Herbs, Celery, Marrow, Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor lingo, Victor Verdier, and 20 A 
6 packets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, hundreds of others. 

given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at 6d. lb.; see , _ ... , . . _ _ _ 

catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well JUST W HAT I WANT. 

pack.-, 1 ami Bent on approval, so see they are a genu.ne lot, 3 6 12 GRAND SPECIAL BUSH ROSES. 3 6 

2s. the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, “ ...... . „ . 

seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) * Rayon d Or, 1 George Dickson 1 Izwly Hillingdon, 1 

, A Pharisaer, 1 Laurent Carl. 1 J. H. Welch. 1 His Majesty, 1 

10,000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 1a Tosco, 1 Frau Karl Druschki. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Hugh 

Beehive. Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Carter's Dickson. 1 E. Mawley. The 12 Grand Roses, all named, 
Prolific, 18 grand canes, Is. well packed! 3s. 6d. 

APPLES! APPLES! SPECIAL OFFER. _________ ■ 

3.000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 

They are to Ik* cleared^atmice^All grand trees, only lOd. 1/" ^0 WALLFLOWERS. 1/- 

each, 6 for 4s. Gd., 12 for 8s. 6d. 25 Blood Red. 25 Primrose Damo. 25 Cloth 

3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID of Gold. 25 Ruby Gem. 25 Vesuvius now 
PEARS. scarlet. 25 Bclvoir Castle. 25 Vulcan. 

Only lOd. each, 6 for 4s. 6d., 12 for 8s. 6d. The above in separate lota, well packed, Is. 

1U.U00 loganberries, line grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. — - 

and Is. each. 


A TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION. 

All the very, very best. 

1 Rayon d’Or. 1 Sunburst, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 His 
Majesty, 1 British Queen, 1 Laurent Carl, 1 Leslie Holland, 
Duchess of Wellington. The above 8 beautiful Bush Roses, 
named, well packed, 5s. 

QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3d. a Lot. 12 Lots. 2 6 . 

20 Alyssum, dwf. ycl. .. 3d | 15 Sweet Williams 3d 

25 Arabia.3d I 20 Wallflowers, double.. 3d 


8 Auriculus, grnml 


hundreds of others. 15 Antirrhinums.. 

J . 1 _ _ %M , u m tmm m m i |u v G Anchusa Dropiiioro 

UST WHAT I WANT. 25 Brouipton Stocks, wl 

3 6 12 GRAND SPECIAL BUSH ROSES. 3 6 yell . orsoarlt 
1 Rayon d'Or, 1 George Dickson. 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 ... /.AVl’rhnrv'llefl w 

Pharisier, 1 Laurent Carl. 1 J. H. Welch. 1 His Majesty, 1 }‘ V rto ». ’ 

1 .a Toaca, 1 Frau Karl Druschki, 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Hugh * . , .'jLi, 

Dickson I E Mawley. The 12 Grand Roses, all named, ° g £ Kt^xed 

well packed, 3s. Gd. s Carnation. c 1 o v , 


1/- 150 WALLFLOWERS. 1/- 

25 Blood Red. 25 Primrose Dame. 25 Cloth 
Of Gold. 25 Ruby Gem. 25 Vesuvius now 
scarlet. 25 Belvoir Castle. 25 Vulcan. 

The above in separate lots, well packed, Is. 


1G Ditto, lovciy.pink .. 3d 
16 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
8 Carnation, clove- 
scented .. .. 3d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet.. 3d 
12 Cnlleopsis grandif. .. 3d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 
10 Cinerarias, strong .. 3d 
15 Clirysant. K. Edward 3d 
25 Daisies, red or white 3d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 3d 
12 Arpiilegia, spurred .. 3*1 


3d 20 Valerian ., ..3d 

3d 12 Foxgloves, strong .. 3d 

3d 8 French Daisies .. 3*1 

3d 10 Gaillardias hybd. .. 3*1 

15 Gypsophila pan. .. 3d 

3*1 12 Double Hollyhocks .. 3d 

3d G Lobelia curdinalis .. 3*1 

3*1 8 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3*1 

3d 8 Lupins, white tree .. 3d 

3*1 15 Lupins, well mixed .. 3d 

3d 25 Forget-me-nots .. 3d 

12 Polyanthus Giants .. 3*1 
3*1 10 Phyaalis Fran. .. 3*1 

3*1 12 Everlasting Peas .. 3d 

3d 6 Djtto, White Pearl 3d 

3*1 10 l'entstemons, hybds. 3d 

3d 4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkius 3*1 

3*1 4 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 3d 

3*1 6 Pyrethrum, hybrid 

3d single and double .. 3d 
3*1 15 Chelone barbata .. 3d 


grandif. 3*1 12 Sweet Williams, Pink 


Q/C VILLA COLLECTION OF Q/C -v 

0/0 FRUIT TREES. 0/0 All Grand Bushes. 

4 Apple Trees (eating and cooking), 2 Eating Pears, 12 Purchaser’s SelOCtlon 
Raspberry Canes, 1 Loganberry, 25 Kentish Favourite My Selection 
Strawberry Plants, 6 Currants, 6 Gooseberries. The whole * t> r r , ru i w i n Pnrnline J 
above, all fruiting trees, for 3s. Gd. I 


200,000 LOVELY TEAS AND HYBRID TEAS. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 
Purchaser’s Seloetion 6 d. each; 4 6 doz. 

My Selection 5d. each; 4,- doz. 

A. R. Goodwin, Caroline Testout, Countess of Gosford, 


Dean Hole. Dorothy Rage Rolierts. Edu Meyer. Edward } 1 "' ^ f i 

Mawley, Etoile de France. Florence Pemberton, (Jen. ™ ? 

McArthur. Gladys Harkness, Gloire do Dijon. Harry Kirk, “ w^ nmii " • 

•T. B. Clark. Jonkheer I, Muck, Juliet, KiUarney Pmk. S D tto ^eww fte " 3 


10.000 CORDON APPLES AND PEARS. Mawley, Etoile de Frame, Florence Pemberton. (Jen. 
1 havo a lot of lovely stuff, 5 and 6 year-old trees, full of McArthur. Gladys Darkness, Gloire do Dijon, Harry Kirk, 
buds, for next year s fruiting Only Is. each. ,T - Clark, Jonkheer I*. Mock, Juliet, KiUarney Pink, 

.. ______ Lady Ashtown, La France, La Tosca, Liberty. Lyon. 

MY 6 d. COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS Madame Abel Chatenay, MaJaino Ravary, Madame I .eon 
will astonish you all. It will contain 16 packets (and they Pain, Mildred Grant, Muman Cochet, Marechal Neil. Molly 
are packets, too—not like some send) of all new genuine s Crawford, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. (J. Hill. Mrs. E. J. 
Seeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, Holland. Mrs. Jos. H. Welch. Mrs. Herbert Stevens. Mrs. 
Zinnias, Godetia, Wallflowers, Larkspur, Statice, Canter- Theodore Roosevelt, Niphetos, Pharisaer, Princede Bulgarie, 


bury Bolls, Scarlet Linum. 

2 /C RED. WHITE, BLUE. O/C 
0 6 Lovely Ramblers. Z/0 

1 new Excelsior, scarlet , 1 White Dorothy, 1 new Blue 
Rose, 1 Pink Dorothy, 1 Yellow Rambler, 1 American 
Beauty Rambler, 6 Roses, named, 2s. 6d. 

NEW BUTTERFLY SWEET PEA, 

600 Seeds Is., Post Free. 

100 White. 100 Pink. 100 Orange. 

100 Scarlet. 100 Blue. 100 Black. 

Now, the whole of the above-named in separate packets, 
600 seeds in all, Post Free, Is. 


Richmond, White Caroline Testout. White KiUarney, 
White Maman Cochet, William Allen Richardson, and 
hundreds of others. 

10.000 MARECHAL NEILS. 

10,000 Grand Climbing Marechal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
and Gloire de Dijon Roses, all grand tall climbers. English 
plants, for walls or greenhouse, Is. 3d. each, or one of each 
for 3s. (worth 3s. 6d. each). 

&- 6 STANDARD ROSES. 5- 


, 30 Belvoir Castle.. .. 3d 12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3*1 

ch;4 6doz. 30 Cranford Beauty .. 3*1 8 Primula Sinensis .. 3d 

eh; 4-doz. 30 PrimroRe Dame .. 3d 50 Sweet Pea plants 3*1 

r ,f fin*fi1 30 Ditto, Ruby Gem .. 3*1 3 Clumps Blue Violets 3d 

,, i>r Kilu„ir.i 30 Ditto, East. Queen .. 3*1 15 Strawberry plants .. 3d 

erenn U (J<30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold 3*1 50 Cos Lettuce .. .. 3d 

H„ * virir’ 30 Black Blood-red .. 3d 50 Cabbage Lettuce 3d 

arnev Pink' 30 Ellen Willmot t .. 3d 50 Bed Cubbage .. -■ 3*1 

‘rt, 1 „„ 30 Ditto, new while .. 3d 50 Spring Cabbage .. 3d 

j*' 30 Ditto. V.-siivius, scrll. 3*1 50 Must Cabbage.. .. 3-1 

Neil Molly 36 all above mixed .. 3d 50 Onion plants .. ..3d 

Mm E. J. 15.000 STANDARD TEAS AND H.P. 

.evens, Mrs. Your Selection.. .(6 for 5s.) Is. each. 

de Bulgarie, Most standards can be supplied same names as bush. 

KiUarney 50,000 STRONG SWEET PEA PLANTS, 
truson, unci jf ow j* the time to plant the above. All tine, strong 
plants from the open ground, sowu last September, all 
j. giant dowering. 200 tine plants, Is. 

Richardson, POTATOES. POTATOES, 

rs. English Procure your Potatoes at once. They will be very, very 
one of each scarce this season; in fact, many sorts you will not be able 
to procure. 

The Glad Eye, 3d. lb., 2s. peck; Shan't be Long, 3d. lb , 
5 - 2s. |H.*ok« Rising Sun, 3 lb., 2s. peck; Early Rose, Is. 3-1. 


1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Prince de Bulgarie, peck; The Factor, Is. 3d. peck; British Queen, Is. 3d. peck 


1 George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout, 1 Mrs. R. G. Sturiuan 
Crawford. The six Roses, named, 5s. 


Gold Flake, Gd. tier lb.—this Potato will be the one that will 
be put in my Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN ORDERING CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED. AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS. F.R.H.5.. Nurseryman. 37. HADLEIGH. SUFFOLK. 


BEGONIAS 


ECONOMISE 


LOVERS/CARDENS 


DamelS’Bros Ltd 


WORW/CW. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 


Catalogue Free. 

TILLEY, 6, London Road, Brighton. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 vars., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from la. 6d. (loz. 

DAHLIAS.— Potj-oots, 400 vars., all sections, 2s. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.- 100var.,from 2s.6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS.— 100 vars., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS.— 60 new vars., 12 3d. packets, 2s. 6d. 
Purchaser's selection. Send for new Lists, poBt free. 

H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, BIR MINGHA M. 

WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

YV hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3 in. squure. £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 galB., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage jmbl—-H. . J. GASSO N , Government Contractor, B ye. 

UEAUERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Lw dknino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business Arms are always pleased to bear from our 
readers. 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES : 
Carnations. Cyclamen. Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BLACKM0RE & LANGD0N, BATH. 


HARDY EASTERLY TREES, SHRUBS. 

50 Privet, green, bushy, 3 ft., large leaf oval.. .. 3s. Gd. 

25 Privet, green, bushy, 4 ft., ditto .3s. 6*1. 

12 Privet, green, bushy, 5 ft., ditto .4s. 01. 

100 Quickt horn, thorny, fencing, 2 ft.3s. Gd. 

50 Quickthorn, thorny, hedging, 3 ft., bushy .. 2s. 6*1. 
25 Quickthorn, impenetrable, 4 ft., bushy .. ..2s, Gd. 

12 Laurels, large leaf, evergreen, 14 ft. .. .. Is. ,6*1. 

6 laurels, evergreen, bushy, 3 ft.2s. 6d. 

12 Poplar-trees, for rapid screens, 6 ft. .. .. 2s. 6d. 

6 Poplar-trees, immediate screen, 12 ft, .. .. 5s. 01. 

6 Gooseberry, 12 Currants, Black, Bed .. .. 3s. 01. 

12 Shrubs, flowering, six sorts, 3 ft..2s. 6d. 

12 Shrubs, evergreen, six sorts, 2 ft. .. .. .. 2s. 6*1. 

12 Shrubs, silver, gold, green, 1 ft., dwarf .. .. 2s. 0 I. 

12 Rhubarb, earliest reu, 3-year clumps .. .. 2s. 01. 

6 Roses, climbing, red and white, 4 ft.Is. 6*1. 

12 Roses, assorted, many varieties, 2 ft. .. .. 2s. 6*1. 

25 Privet, golden, large leaf, 1J to 2 ft. .. 3s. Gd. 

14-Page Catalogue and Estimates free. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

PULTON (9), L OWESTOFT._ 

HREM ATION at GOLDER’S G REEN, N. W., 

\J and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision fc.r 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. J>es8 costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to— LON DON 
CRKMATION CO., 324, Regent-street. W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London. ’ Telephone, 11W7 Gerrard- 


fcrryV A. M. & MEDAL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 1914. 

i ' jft » Phenomenal Grope of 
L'yrfiK . 4 Perfect Tomatoes. 

• Perfect in size. 

JNP • Perfect in quality. 

< Perfect in flavour. 

1 Perfectly wonderful crop- 

KCblkito* RE-SELECTED STRAIN. 

lUHMv., Approx. 50 .Seeds. I t; 

150. 2'6 : 350, 5 -; 500, 7 - 
1,000, 12,6. Pot Plants, 
/ • 5 - per do*. 

K ORDINARY STRAIN. 

> Seeds only, double quan- 
titios, same prices. 

) All in Raiskrs' Sealed 

PKTS.with cultural hints. 
SOW NOW. 

. . »-r»»...agJ Beware of Imitations. 

E. Tomato Nurseries. IPSWICH. 


ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

Gazette" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor. ‘‘Fishing 
Gazett e. " 1 9. Ad am-street, Stran d . T.ondon. _ 

TUI E^AFI’LETn ORCHARD and GARDEN? 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apnie Cookery. Price 6*1 ; by post, 8*1 — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, W.C. 
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1 “DAILY MAIL” ROSE 

GIVEN FREE 


SPRING CLEARANCE SALE 

OF 

Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, & Hardy Perennials 


With every 10 - order, selected from the following 
H.P. and H.T. varieties. 


ENGLISH-CROWN ROSES, 


Healthy. Woll-grown. True to name. 
Carriage Paid on orders of £1 and ovor. 


300 Varieties to select from. 

TEA AND HYBRID TEA VARIETIES. 

Purchaser's selection, 6d. each; 5s.’do/.. 

My selection, all good kinds, 5d. each; 4s. 6d. doz. 

Rayon d Or, Betty, A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown. Carolina, 
C. Merniet, C. Testout, Countess Gosford, Dorothy Pago 
Roberts, Edu Meyer, Edward Mawley, Florence Pemberton, 
Gen. McArthur, Harry Kirk, His Majesty, Juliet, K. A. 
Victoria, Lady A. Stanley, La France, La Tosea, Lilwrty, 
Lyon Rose, Mine. A. Chatenay, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Ravary, 
Mildred Grant, Mrs. A. Ward. Mrs. T. Roosevelt, Peggy, 
Queen of Spain, Richmond, White and Pink Killarney, 
Viet. Folkestone, and many others. All first choice. 
ENGLISH HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Purchaser's Selection, 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

Abel Carriere, American Beauty, Black Prince. Baroness 
Rothschild. Capt. Hayward, Charles Lefobvre, Duke of Con¬ 
naught, Edinboro’, Teek, Wellington, Dr. Audry, Fisher 
Holmes, F. K. Druschki, Gemral Jacqueminot, Grusa an 
Teplitz. Hugh Dickson. J. B. Clark, Jeannie Dickson, Igidy 
Helen Stewart, Annie Wood, M. G. Luizet, Maiden's Blush, 
Marchioness Downshire, Isindonderry, Lome, Durterin, 
M iggie Dickson, Mrs. J. Laing, Ulrich Brunner, and many 
Others. Bend your order. I can execute it. 

6 LOVELY STANDARD ROSES. &- 

From above varieties. H.T. and H.P. 

2/- EVERY GARDEN’S GLORY. 2/- 

1 Climbing Mareehal Niel, 1 W. A. Richardson. 1 Gloire 
de Dijon, 1 Red Gloire. All strong trees, named, packed, 
and free on rail, 2s. 

3 SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 2 

1 Goldfinch,saffron yellow; 1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy 
Perkins. No other threo to equal them. Strong plants to 
flower this season, 2s. 

4 RED, WHITE, BLUE. YELLOW. 16. 
Patriotic Rambler Roses. 

Yellow Aglaia, Blue Veitchenblau, White Queen of Bel¬ 
gians, Red New Excelsa. Strong-flowering trees, up to 8 ft. 
high, named, for Is. Gd. 


FRUIT TREES. 

FRUITING Pyramid and Bush Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
in all leading varieties, 15s. dozen ; lUOs. 100. 

Trained Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 30s. dozen; 
20Us. 100. 

Trained Peaches, Apricots, & Nectarines, 3s. fid. each; 3Gs. doz. 
Gooseberries and Currants, 3s. 6d. dozen; 25s. 100. 
Loganberries. 9s. doz.; 60s. 100. , 

Raspberries. Is. Gd. dozen ; 8s. 100. 

Khub'-’b. planting size, Gs. dozen; forcing size, 9a. dozen. 
Strawberries. 2s. 6d. 100. Seakale. Is. 6d. dozen ; as. 100. 
Straw berry Raspberry’, Gs. doz. Walnuts, Is., Is. Gd., k 2s. 6d. ea. 


Bush ILP.’s, 5s. dozen; 30s. per 100, including;— ba - 

Hugh Dickson. Duke of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, each; 1 
La France, Fisher Holmes, F. K. Druschki, Com. F. ^ 8 ; eac ' 
Faure. Gloire Lyonnaise, Mrs. J. Laing, Caroline Testout, Limes, 
Margaret Dickson, Victor Hugo, and a great many others. PI 

Bush H.T.’s, 6*. dozen; 45s. per 100, including:— Lauri 

Mine. A. Chatenay, Viscountess Folkestone. Killarney, Philadt 
Lady Ashtown, Richmond, Mme. Ravary. General Fuchsit 
McArthur, Lady Hillingdon, K. A. Victoria, Marquise de micropl 
Sinety, His Majesty, Lyon, Mrs. Maynard Sinton, Leycest 
G. C. Waud, Edu Meyer, and many others. [jots. I 

Standards, 15s. dozen ; 100s. 100. Climbers, Gs., 9a., 12s. doz. 2-3ft^ CI ] 

HARDY PERENNIALS & BIENNIALS. Pr - ce 

SECTION 1.—Price 4d. each; 3s. dozen ; 20s. per 100. 

Asters, Heleniums, Boltonia osteroides, Pyrethrum uligi- _ Cupn 
nosum. Delphiniums (mixed). Lupins, Anchusa (Dropmore fCjJK? 1 
and Opal), Artemisia lactiflora, Campanulas, Solidago, im ^, 
Chrysanthemum maximum. Centaurea in variety, Erigeron, V 

Echinops, Eryngiums, Gaiilardia grandiflora, Gypsophila, V ailre a 
Lychnis. CEnothera. Oriental Poppies, Rudbeckia speciosa, ^ un . ,pel 
Tradescantia, Achillea, Aubrietias, Cerastium tomentosum, y 
Chieranthus alpinus, Dianthus dcltoides. Geranium sangui- * ew ’ 
neum, Heuchera sanguinea, Helianthemums, Saxifragua, 

Btatice incana. Tiarella cordifolia, Veronica repens. Prive 

SECTION 2.—Price 5d. each ; 4s. dozen ; 25s. per 1000. ft ^25s ’ 
Phloxes, Aconiturns, Verbascums, Pyrethrums, double Lombai 
and single. Anemone Japonica, Anthemis Kelwayi, Tamari 

Dielytra spectabilis, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 100; 2-! 

SECTION 3. &T£ C 

Double Arabia, Is. dozen; Gs. 10J. Forget-me-nots, Is. q 

dozen; Gs. 100. Alyssum saxatile. Is. dozen; Gs. 100. Amn« 

Puonies, Gs. dozen; 40s. 100. Achillea Perry's White (new), n ;,w ' l 

Gs. dozen; 40s. 100. JSJc 

Descriptive Catalogue of the above and many others on lopsis y 
applicat ion. comple 

Many other varieties of Trees and Shrubs 


1 NEW “DAILY MAIL" ROSE. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady 
Hillingdon, 1 Juliet, 1 Miss Alice Rothschild (Bush 
M. Nell), 1 Lyon. All named and packed, 4s. Strong 
bushes. 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS 


Strong Plants and True to Name. 

MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T (“Daily Mall ” Rose), colour 
shrimp-pink, copper, orange, and apricot, 1 plant, Is. Gd ; 6 
plants, 10s. ; 12 do., 19s. ; 25 for 30s.; 100, £ 5 . Each 

George Dickson, perfect, rich velvety crimson .. 1/3 
British Queen, finest pure white in existence .. 1 

King’George V., blackish velvety-crimson.. .. 1/3 

Chateau de Cloe Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, red .. 9d 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 9d 
Lady Pirrle, salmon and apricot, flushed fawn .. 9d 
Miss A. Rothschild, free grower, very large, rich 

citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) .9d 

Rayon d’Or, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 9d 
Lady Alice Stanley, very large, ef deep coral .. Kd 
Lady Hillingdon, deep apricot yellow, very free .. 8d 

Sunburst, superb orange-yellow and apricot .. Oil 

Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and yell. Gd 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yellow Gd 
King of Siam, bright scarlet Mareehal Niel, line 16 
Duohess of Wellington, yellow, stafned crimson.. 9d 
The above set of 1G Roses for 13/- 
NEWEST STANDARD ROSES. 

Gcofge Dickson .. .. 16 1 Lady Hillingdon .. 1G 

King George .. .. l-'G | Rayon d’Or .. .. 1,6 

Sunburst.1,6 I British Queen .. .. 3 6 

Chateau de CI 03 Vou- Juliet .1- 

geot .1/6 | A. Godwin .. .. 1 J- 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES, 3/- 
King George (blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chatenay, 
F. K. Druschki. Mine. Bavary, Mrs. J. Laing. Prince de 
Bulgarie, Hugh Dickson. J. Mock, C. Testout, IT. Brunner, 
K. A. Victoria, Dean Hole. True to name, labelled, suit 
any garden or soil, packed free, 3e. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., BARNHAM, SUSSEX, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

PAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W, 

RRANCHFC I 237 ’ 238 ’ Hi * h H ° lb ° rn ’ WX ’ 

BKANLnLo ^ 53at Q ueen victoria Street, E.C. 


Best Selected British-Crown Seed. 

| __ j Glorious Colours. 

! Always in Bloom. 

Very Latest Introductions. 

| Economise by obtaining my 2 6 
Seed Collection the 12 

. best varieties. 

xatf^fig~igNr^. | Plants for delivery in April. 

j See Price List, post free on appli- 
] cation, which describes 33 named 
varieties and has eight natural 
-- - —-J colour plates and cultural hints. 

W. T. H., Bracknell, writes: "The Antirrhinums I had 
from you havo been, and still are, a glorious sight. The size 
of the flowers, the compact nature of the plants, and the 
rich colours have been admired by a great many people in 
the neighbourhood."-M. €.. Erith, writes: "The Antir¬ 

rhinums you setit me are in glorious array. They excite the 
envy of all the neighbours.” 

J. HARVEY, F.R.H.3., The French Garden, 
EVESHAM. 


COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 


1 /. 8 to 12 ft. RAMBLERS. Is. ea. 1 - 

Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorosky, Alfred Carriere. Queen Alexandra, Thalia, 
Dorothy Denison. White Pet, Aglaia, Goldfinch, American 
Pillar, Veitchenblau, etc., etc. English grown, well-rooted, 
and named, Is. each, 8s. Gd. doz. 

2/6 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 2 6 

Excelsa. Lausendschon, Blush Rambler, Aviatcur Bleriot, 
Helene, Crimson Rambler, strong grown plants, will flower 
profusely, 2s. Gd. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES. 4 - 

All named, and best flowering H.T. and H.P. varieties, 
4s.; or 6 Standard and 12 Dwarfs, as abovr, 7s.; a bargain. 
5,000 MONSTROUS ONIONS. 9d. 

The heaviest varieties grown. 

Goliath, Elephant, Dreadnought, Ailsa Cmig, Lord 
Keeper. 1,000 seeds of each in separate packets, named 
and post paid, 9tL Get my List of Sweet Peas and new 
seeds, etc., free. 

600 EXHIBITION SWEET PEAS. 1/- 

6 Lovely Spencer varieties. 

100 Seeds of each, orange, blue, pink, rpd, white, black, in 
separate packets, Is., free; 600 seeds of above, mixed, 7d. f 
post free. Plants, ready now, 6d. 100. 

OH! WHAT A SURPRISE! 

20 Packets Lovely Flower Seeds, 7d., free. 

All new seeds—Pansy, Stock, Asters, Wallflowers, Phlox, 
Mignonette, Antirrhinums,etc.—postpd,7d..; 21ots, ls.,free. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

■Ljl PLANTS.-In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. Gd. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Time x —PUBLISH KB, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London, W.Q. 

TOYERS OF BOOKS should read the 

•Ll “Publishers’ Circular." Particulars of new books given 


CLARKE’S, 


WANTED.—HEAD GARDENER for the 

* * Arboretum, Walsall. Wages, 35s. per week, rising 
2s. 6d. per week for each of the next two years. Lodge and 
gas provider!. Application* to be sent to the Town Clerk 
of Walsall not later than Monday, the 22nd February. 


29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 
Roserles and Seed Depot, 


3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


SAFE DELIVERY ASSURED 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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IF YOU WANT 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 

No one will serve you better. 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 

Each packet In Nos. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.—12 Best Qrandiflora Varieties 1 - 

No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varieties 2- 

No. 3.—12 Best Waved Varieties 2 G 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No. 4.—12 Newer Waved Varieties ... 4- 
The number of seeds is stated after each name. 
Agrricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3d. 
Barbara (15), a beautiful salmon-orange self 6d. 

Cerise Spencer (15), large wared cerise, nearly 

sunproof. 3d. 

Edith Taylor (15), very distinct rosy cerise 3d. 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (new), 
large palo pink on cream 6d. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

King: Manool (25), large rich deep maroon . 3d. 
King: White (15), the largest and best white self 3d. 
Lilian (15), large pale pink, Hushed buff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), line medium blue, slight 
Hush of pink 6d. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10), (new), large 
glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 

flowers on a stem, and sunproof. l/« 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self. 3d. 

Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections. 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections. 8 * 


Postcard To-day, 


and get by return of post a FREE Copy of 
our Great lf>4-page Illustrated GUIDE TO 
GARDEN WISDOM AND GUARANTEED 
SEEDS. You will find that writing for YOUR 
Free Copy is the best Garden Investment you 
ever made; but this offer must be accepted 
now. Send a postcard to-day while you have 
it in mind. 

There is no obligation to buy anything : but 
EVERY Packet of Seeds you do buy from 
this Guide MUST grow for YOU and please 
you or you will get it REPLACED FREELY. 
Address us personally to-day : 

TOOGOOD & SONS 

The King's Seedsmen, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 


(The King’s \ 
Seed Growers), i 

COGGESHALL, 


' (The King’s 
Seed Growers ), 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Post Free on application. 


Merry weather’s Roses 


are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

They are cheap; they are true to name; the 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and be disappointed. 

Planters of Fruit Trees DON'T fail to Plant 


FI Duff 
SEEDS 


The cream of all Waved varieties. 
All bold English seeds. 

Our popular No. 7 Collection contains this season the 
following 20 varieties, selected from the 1914 List of the 
Sweet Pea Society as the best in their respective 
colours 

Flora Norton Spencer Bright blue. 

Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes Blush. 

John Ingman Rose carmine. 

Mrs. Hugh Dickson Cream pink. 

Clara Curtis Primrose. 

Maud Holmes Crimson. 

Masterpiece . • • • ( Lavender. 

Menie Christie •• .. Purplish carmine. 

King Edward Spencer Bright crimson. 

Cdrom Beauty •• Orange. 

Thomas Stevenson .. Orange scarlet. 

Mrs. Breadmore .. Rich cream. 

Elfrida Pearson. - .. Pink. 

Loyalty . Violet flake. 

Margaret Atlee •. .. Salmon pink. 

Othello Spencer .. Maroon. 

Rosa Belle . Light rose. 

Bluebell . Blue. 

Mrs. Townsend .. .. White flake violet. 

Moneymaker Pure white. 

10 Seeds of each, packed separately, post free. Is. 6d. 

Collection No. 9 contains exactly the same varieties 
as No. 7 25 Seeds each, post free. 3s. 6d. (packed 

separately). 


Bramley’s Seedling, 


The Most Profitable Apple Grown 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds to select from. 

A grand stock of 8hrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants In great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16, full of interesting informa¬ 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


^.RTIKmA.I.I3’S 

RENOWNED HARDY PLANTS. 

Medallists at all Principal Exhibitions. 

Special War Offer. Beautiful Border Carnations. 

Extra strong Plants. 7s. 6tL worth for 4s. 6<L 
The following choice selection: Alice B. Stewart, Father 
O’Flynn, Ajax, Alma, Antiope, Brilliant, Francis Oalton, 
Grenadier, Joketh, Mrs. A. Stewart, Mrs. Webber Incledon. 
Mrs. Nicholson, all named for 4s. 6d. Carriage paid out of 
pots, or in 3£ in. pots carriage forward. Sure to please. 
Name this paper. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA GIGANTEA, our International 
Medal strain, finest in commerce, 7d. and Is. Id. per packet; 
also our Gold Medal VIOLA Seed, 7d. and Is. Id. per packet, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Pyrenees In spring.— Sir Arthur 
Ilort hus an interesting article bearing the 
atxxve heading in Blackwood for November. 
We have reasons to believe tbe region is 
even richer than the Alps in plants, many 
of them of the highest value for our 
ga rdens. 

The white Mezereon in Scotland.— There 
have been some flowers open on the white 
variety of Daphne Mezereum since the flrst 
week of January. It is not often that it 
is quite so early here (Dumfries), but in 
most seasons a few blooms open about the 
last week in January. In many seasons 
tbe earliest flowers are destroyed by frost, 
but this seems to have no effect upon the 
main display in March. The coloured 
varieties of D. Mezereum are always later 
than the white one, though good plants are 
not inferior in beauty. The white variety 
has yellow fruits, while those of the others 
are red. These shrubs are easily raised 
from seeds.—S. Arnott. 

Senecio grandifollus.— This will attain 
to a height of a dozen feet, the stout, 
erect stem being of quite a woody texture. 
Tho leaves are dark green, and in vigorous 
examples each fully a foot in length. 
Compared with its stature, the individual 
flowers are small, but they are borne in 
dense, flattened corymbs, packed closely 
together, so that the whole forms one 
large terminal head. This Senecio con¬ 
tinues to bloom for a long time during the 
winter and early spring months. It is 
readily propagated from cuttings, W’hich 
will flower freely when from 3 feet to 
4 feet in height, but it is as larger speci¬ 
mens that it appeals most strongly to one. 
This Senecio, being a native of Mexico, 
requires the protection of a greenhouse 
during the greater part of the year, though 
in the summer it may be placed out-of- 
doors. Beside the specific name of grandi- 
folins it is also known by that of Ghies- 
breighti. 

8axifraga Burseriana tridentina. — I 

believe I have hitherto accorded to the 
major form of Burser’s Saxifrage (S. B. 
major) pride of place for beauty and earli¬ 
ness combined, though this year—at least, 
In respect to earliness—the above-named is 
running a neck and neck race with it, for 
l>ofh, in pots and absolutely without pro¬ 
tection, were bursting into bloom about the 
middle of January. In other ways it is 
distinct as these things go, the plant more 
tuftfHl, peduncles and calyces more 


scarlet coloured, totals less pronouncedly 
notched—some hardly at all—as compared 
with the good plant I have so long 
favoured. All tile same, it is an excellent 
variety, meriting every care, and precious 
because of earliness and tbe flne contrast 
which glistening white flowers, scarlet 
stems, and grey cushion-like tufts afford. 
This is on^ of the gems for the alpine- 
house in January and February, for, 
though it commenced flowering as stated, 
there is quite a number of buds as yet not 
far removed from the rosettes of leaves 
which will assist to a profuse blossoming 
for many days to come.—E. J. 

Propagating Luculia gratissima.— This 
magnificent Himalayan shrub, which has 
frequently been referred to in these pages, 
can be increased by seeds or cuttings. 
This latter mode of propagation is prefer¬ 
able, as plants raised from cuttings will, 
as a rule, flower more freely than seed¬ 
lings. Taken altogether, this Luculia is 
not particularly easy of increase in this 
way, but, having been fairly successful, 
a word or two us to the mode of pro¬ 
cedure may not be out of place. In tbe 
selecting of suitable cuttings only those 
of medium vigour or fairly weak ones 
should be chosen, as the strong shoots are 
far more difficult to root. A length of 
3 inches to 4 inches is very suitable for 
the cuttings, which should, with a sharp 
knife, be cut off Immediately below a 
joint, and the bottom pair of leaves re¬ 
moved. A mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, in equal parts, mokes a very suit¬ 
able compost for the cuttings. They 
should he Inserted singly into small, clean, 
well-drained pots, and plunged in a gentle 
bottom-lieat in a close propagating-case 
kept at an intermediate temperature. 
They will take some time to strike, but I 
have never experienced any difficulty in 
Inducing tho greater part, of them to root. 
One very important point is to insert 
the cuttings as soon as possible after they 
are separated from the plant, as, if 
allowed to flag, many of them will fail 
to recover.—W. T. 

A showy Solanum (S. ciliatum).—A very 
striking exhibit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
2nd was a large number of fruiting sprays 
of this Solanum. Such a group had never 
before been seen at the Hall, and the 
species was known to very few. The 
examples shown came from Italy, where, 
and in the south of France, this Solanum 
is said to lie largely grown for its orna¬ 
mental fruits, which are scarlet and 


about the size aud shape of a Tangierine 
Orange. In this country Its culture does 
not appear to have been attended with 
much success, probably owing to the want; 
of sunshine. “ The Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing ” gives this species as of annual dura¬ 
tion. It is a native of Porto Rico, 
whence it was introduced in 1S71. Per¬ 
haps after this exhibit its merits will be 
more generally recognised, for 1 have 
searched through various seed catalogues 
in the vain endeavour to find its name. 
Seed sown early in the year might pro¬ 
duce plants sufficiently advanced for the 
summer’s sun to ripen the fruits.—W. T. 

Correa magnifica. — An interesting 
rather than a magnificent species, as might 
be suggested by its name, sprays of which 
were shown by Mr. Bowles at the late 
January meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. These were from a wall- 
grown specimen, and were of more than 
ordinary interest, as showing the hardi¬ 
ness of the kind. The tubularly-inclined 
flowers so grown are of a greenish-white 
or cream colour, and much less pure than 
when grown under glass. The roundly - 
ovate leaves are of leathery texture, dark 
green above, russety beneath, and sup¬ 
ported on short petioles. In view of its 
hardiness it should be worth while cross¬ 
ing this and the brilliant C. cardinalis, 
with a view to getting a good coloured 
form endowed with the first-named attri¬ 
bute, since such a plant would surely he 
welcomed by many who delight in plants 
of unusual bearing or merit. Correas are 
among the many beautiful subjects that 
have been swept from gardens generally 
of late, henee it behoves plant-lovers and 
the keeiiers of botanic gardens to give 
them their especial care, and so preserve 
them from extinction, so far as the culti¬ 
vated varieties are concerned. — E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Berberls candldula.— 1 This pretty little 
Barberry is a native of China, whence 
seeds were sent to France about: 
twenty years ago. It was first grown in 
Europe by M. Maurice do Vihnorin, and 
a figure of it appeared in KM)4 in “ Fruti- 
eetum Vilmorinianum,” page 15, under tho 
queried name of B. Walliehiana pallida, 
a name by which it. was known in this 
country for several years. It has, how¬ 
ever, been found to l>e distinct from the 
plant usually grown ns B. Walliehiana, 
and was given the above name a few years 
ago by C. K. Schneider. An evergreen 
bush, it is of slow growth, forming a com¬ 
pact plant, 1 foot to 2 feet high and the 
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same across. The leaves are small, dark 
green above and silvery beneath, whilst 
the rather large, yellow flowers are borne 
singly l'rom the leaf-axils in May or early 
June, and are followed by oval, purplish 
fruits, which are nearly half ail inch long. 
Although quite at home in the front of a 
slirubliery or as a group on the lawn, it 
is i*ei'haps seen to the greatest advantage 
in the rock garden, its slow and compact 
growth making it an excellent subject for 
such a position. It appears to be 
thoroughly hardy even when quite tiny, 
and will probably thrive throughout the 
British Isles. Propagation can be effected 
by cuttings dibbled into a bed of sandy 
soil in a cold-frame in summer, but 
greater success is obtained by sowing 
seeds indoors as soon as riite or by de¬ 
taching, from the bases of the plants in 
winter or early spring, small suckers with 
a few roots attached.—D. 

kiamp amongst Bedding plants.- Damp 
is pernaps a greater enemy man Host 
amongst bedding plants. Particularly 
does this apply to Pelargoniums intended 
lor planting out in May. At this time of 
the year, when some nays are noted for 
their mildness, it is of the utmost liu- 
IKirtance that an eye should be given to the 
ventilation. Greenhouses ** running down 
with moisture ” do not assist in the build¬ 
ing up of stout, sturdy stuff. On the con¬ 
trary, such houses generally produce 
wouk, lanky plants, an easy prey to 
disease. Heat, just sufficient to disiiei 
dump, and reasonable ventilation, are 
more likely to assist in the production of 
heultliy plants free from disease. 

Moutan Paeon ies. —In view of the mild 
weather hitherto experienced, the Tree 
Paxmies are in a very forward state. At 
this time (January 2fithj, in sheltered 
jxjsilions, the buds are showing above the 
foliage. In PJ14 a similar state of matters 
occurred, and, as there was no frost, the 
plants floweret! without a check. It is 
hoped that these conditions may be re¬ 
peated during the present season, for if 
Tree Paxmies are crippled by frost in 
spring they never really recover, and are 
unsightly throughout the year. Those 
who intend to plant Moutan Paxmies 
should see to it that their plants have 
been grown from layers, as to plant 
grafted pieces is to court failure sooner 
or later.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Berberls Beall. —I have been greatly im¬ 
pressed by the value of this for cutting, 
and for at least three weeks a terminal 
growth has demonstrated its worth. An 
unbranched, erect-habited shrub, of 5 feet 
or so high, this good form of B. japoniea 
would command attention at any time by 
reason of stature and the abundance of 
its nearly 18 -inches long and pinnate, 
picturesque leaves. The leaflets, dark, 
lustrous green above and pale green 
beneath, are strongly armed by five acute 
points at the margin, the terminal one 
being in the form of an arrow-head and 
«cutely pointed. The flowers are of a 
pleasing yellow shade, distinctly and 
pleasingly fragrant, and, what is of great 
importance now, open well in water. 
They are borne terminally in clustered 
racemes, each raceme 15 inches or so long, 
thickly beset with drooping flowers 
throughout the entire length. In the ter¬ 
minal of a solitary stem there are nearly 
eighteen of these racemes, with probably 
not less than five dozen flowers each, 
which profusion will account for the long 
and welcome display. To a picturesque 
beauty as a garden plant at any time there 
is added a st ill greater value by the know¬ 
ledge that a single growth is capable of 
affording so much pleasure in a warm 
room in January. The single growth re¬ 


ferred to has a leaf-spread of more than 
2 feet. In the open the plant gives a suc¬ 
cession of flowers during February and 
March.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Dracaena Coldieana. Tills is the name 
of the Dracaena figured <»n page 7.‘» of 
Gardening Illustrated as I>. Godseffiana. 
The two are quite distinct, for I). Gmlscf- 
liana is of a shinier, freely-branched habit 
of growth, the dark green, ovate leaves 
being freely spotted with creamy yellow'. 
This species, which is a native of tropical 
Africa, was given a first-class certificate 
by the Itoyul Horticultural Society in IN'. 15, 
at which time it was comparatively new. 
Drachma Goldieana, on the other hand, is 
a sturdy, erect-growing sj tec ies. whose 
leaves, much larger than those of the 
other, are marbled and banded in a trans¬ 
verse manner with dark green and silvery- 
grey, as may Ik 1 seen in the figure. The 
shoots shown around the base are prob¬ 
ably small plants placed there, as this 
species does not branch out in this way. 
When first brought Indore the public. D. 
Goldieana attracted a large share of atten¬ 
tion, owing to its distinct character and 
the fact that stove foliage plants wen? 
then in the height of their impularity. A 
first-class certificate was given to 1). 
Goldieana in June, 187.“.. but it was not 
distributed till some years later. It was, 
as a single plant, introduced from western 
tropical Africa by the late Mr. William 
Bull, of Chelsea, and some time was 
necessary in order to work up a stock for 
distribution.—K. It. W. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. | 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

EPI PIIYLTjT’M TUU NT WTCM. 

Kindly tell me how to grow this? My plant 
has not flowered for several years. When I 
had no greenhouse, and merely kept it in a 
sunny window, it always flowered freely. 

E. C. 

[The chief of all evils in the culture of 
these plants is invariably duo to over¬ 
watering. This they cannot endure and 
very quickly resent. At till times, even in 
the growing season in summer, the soil 
for the safety of the plants should ho on 
the dry side, though not to such tin extent 
as to cause shrivelling. In growing those 
plants it will form a useful guide if the 
beginner remembers that they belong to 
the great Cactus tribe, which, nre known 
for their sparse rooting, and also for their 
powers of enduring extremes of dryness. 
And so with these Epiphyllums, but their 
powers of endurance are considerably in¬ 
fluenced in this respect according to the 
way they are grown, and more osieeially 
due to the stock they are grafted on or 
whether on their own roots. For trade 
purposes these plants are usually grafted 
on the Barba does Gooseberry (Pe reski a 
aculeata), but they may also be grafted on 
other species of the Cactus family, es[>oci- 
ally Cereus grandiflorus and others. The 
first-named, however, makes a good stock, 
and the grafts take quite readily during 
December and January. The Pereskia 
should he established in small i*>ts, and 
be about a foot or 18 inches high. At the 
requisite height the top should be cut off 
horizontally, and an incision made in the 
stem an inch deep. Now secure a piece of 
growth of not more than two joints, pre¬ 
ferably one and a half, and with a sharp 
knife take a thin slice from the mid-rib 
on each side of the lower joint, and of a 
length equal to the incision previously 
made in the stock. In fixing the scion to 
the stock some little care will be needed, 
owing to the viscid nature of the former: 

I but if the operator is seated, ns lie should 
I be, the pot containing the stock may be 


held between the knees, and, opening the 
incision, tin* sc ion be placed therein. Now 
gently close tile stock, holding the scion 
firmly in place meanwhile, and pin it in 
iwisition rigLit. through the stem. This 
may l»o dom* cither with an ordinary pin 
or a spine from tlie stock itself; the latter 
is very sharp, and well suited to pegging 
the graft in itositiou till it is finally tied. 
In grafting oil the stouter stems of the 
Cereus, pegging will L»e found the most 
convenient way. With these plants the 
union quickly results, and there are but 
few losses. But where such conveniences 
exist a close frame in the greenhouse will 
prove helpful for about three weeks or 
thereabouts. 

Tlie soil best suited for growing these 
plants is one mainly of loam; to this a 
little lumpy jxmt may be added, together 
with a liberal supply of old mortar rubbish 
and rough grit «>r broken brick. In the 
potting, lilxual drainage is essential, as is 
also firm lotting. During the summer the 
plants are best grown in the open or in 
cold frames placed in a rather sunny 
aspect. In tlie growing season the plants 
should be well ventilated, and sprayed 
with the syringe during the afternoons of 
warm days. Under these conditions a free 
growth is ensured, which is the forerunner 
of an abundant flowering.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Pelargoniums decaying.—I should be much 
obliged it you would 1 ell ihe the cause of the 
Pelargonium 1 send decaying in the way this 
has uone? The plant is a line, healthy one, 
about 5 l'eet high, and is in a slightly heated 
greenhouse. A great many ol the stems have 
gone in the same way at ubout 4 inches to 
o inches from tlie ends. U. IS. M. 

[Judging by the shoot sent, your Pelar¬ 
gonium lias had an excess of moisture, 
not necessarily at Ihe roots, for a inois- 
I ure-iadcii atmosphere would have the 
same effect. All 1 lie members of the genus 
prefer a free circulation of air, nml the 
appearance of the diseased shoot would 
suggest that the house in which, it has 
been growing was kept rather close. The 
wet weather we have experienced of late 
has also probably had a good deal to do 
with the decay setting in. All that you 
can do is to cut off the decayed pieces, 
and now, with lighter and brighter 
weather, which admits of more air being 
given, we do not think that you will lx* 
further troubled in that respect.] 

Pentas carnea. — While this succeeds 
well in a warm greenhouse, it does better 
in the stove. Not only is the plant useful 
for rooms, but its pink flowers are pro¬ 
duced on longish stems and are not with¬ 
out value for cutting in the winter. T. 
carnea is easily propagated from cuttings 
in spring, when a little bottom-heat is 
available, and, when grown on quietly 
through the season, the plants attain to a 
useful size for winter flowering in 5-inch 
]K)ts*. Some stopping is necessary in order 
to make the plants bushy, and a good 
comi>ost of three parts of loam, one of 
leaf-mould, with a free allowance of sharp 
saml suits P. carnea.— Kirk. 

Plumbago capensis alba.—-While I do not 
think that the white Plumbago is so Btriking 
as the blue P. capensis, yet it is well wrorth 
including among collections of greenhouse 
flowering plants. It is not by any means so 
free-flowering as tlie blue variety, but if the 
trusses are fewer they are very pure, and are 
produced well on into the winter months when 
white flowers are in request. Warm green¬ 
house treatment suits P. c. alba in a marked 
degree, and the plants flower more freely, I 
think, if the root-run is rather confined.— 
Scot. __ 

New Index and Cases for com* 

pleted Volume. — The Index to V A tune XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is tunc ready (price 3d., jtost 
free 3\d). The Binding Case for the same volume is nUt 
available (pries Is. (id., by post It. !kl.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any netrsaqent, or from t he 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's In n Fields, Loudon, It .C. If ordered 
tixjflher, the price of the Index and Binding Cast is is., post 
free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

YACCINICM CANDICAXS. 
Although the Yacciniums aro not often 
grown in shrub collections they are well 
worth Including in gardens where the soil 
and climate are on the moist side, for 
some of them are very pretty when In 
flower and do not quickly outgrow their 
positions. The subject of the present note 
is a native’of N. America, where it is 
found in moist and boggy ground over n 


which is much appreciated. It is generally 
planted against a wall, as when in flower the 
shelter of the wall is an advantage. Jn 
sheltered gardens I have had it flower well in 
the shrubbery when not crowded with other 
thing*. It is easily increased by layering, but 
does not strike freely from cuttings.—E. H. 

ruscus. 

The Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) 
is the best-known member of this family, 
for it is a familiar object in a wild state 
in woods and other shady places in the 
south of England, whilst it is often grown 
in gardens elsewhere. The chief asset of 



Flowering shoot of Vaccinium candicans. From a 
photograph in a Surrey garden. 


considerable area. As a flowering plant 
it has considerable attractions, as may be 
seen from the accompanying illustration, 
for although the individual flowers are 
small, they are borne in considerable nuin* 
bers. each branch forming a very dainty 
picture when the whitish flowers are ex- 
I«anded. It should be planted in moist, 
peaty soil for preference, although it may 
also be grown in loam which does not con¬ 
tain much lime. D. 

Chlmonanthus fragrans.— This is generally* 
in bloom at this season, and the flowers, 
though dull in colour, have a spicy fragrance, 


this and other kinds of Ruscus is their 
ability to withstand a considerable amount 
of shade, and on that account they are 
excellent subjects for an evergreen under¬ 
growth to w T oods, thin plantations, and 
shrubberies. Moreover, they are at times 
very beautiful when in berry, the small, 
round fruits being bright red in colour. 
Unfortunately, they fail to fruit in some 
places, but in most cases the reason can 
Ik? traced to the plants belonging to one 
sex only, for male and female flowers are 
borne on different plants, and it is neces- 
I sary to grow both together to secure fruits. 


The plants increase rapidly by means of 
new growths produced from a common 
root-stock, and as propagation is easily 
effected by division of the clumps in 
spring, that is the method of increase 
usually adopted. Unfortunately, this 
method of propagation tends to the undue 
increase of oue sex over the other, for 
when a plant or two of one sex only is 
found in a garden and increase in that 
place is from those plants alone it is im¬ 
possible to secure fruiting plants. Care 
should, therefore, be taken in the first in¬ 
stance to secure examples of both sexes, 
then propagate in the proportion of five 
or six females to one male, taking care 
in the formation of permanent plantations 
to distribute male plants evenly amongst 
the females. Good loamy soil forms the 
best rooting medium, although they will 
grow in soil of a clayey nature and also 
in sandy gravel; those in the latter kind 
of soil, however, are often subject to 
attacks of scale insects, particularly when 
the plants are exposed to sun. Because 
these plants thrive in shade, it must not 
!>e thought that they are unsuitable for 
open places. On the other hand, plants 
may often be seen in excellent condition 
where'they get a good deal of sun. 

It. aculeatus, the common Butcher's 
Broom, grows from J.} feet to 2} feet high, 
and is well known by its flat, almost trian¬ 
gular, cladodes, which look like and act as 
leaves*. A flower-bud appears during 
January or February from the centre of 
each of these so-called leaves, and in the 
case of the female plant the flower is 
followed by a berry which wdien ripe is 
bright red and often half an inch in 
diameter. 

R. HYPOOLOS8UM is a dense shrub up to 
IS inches high. In this case the leaf-like 
structures are from 3 inches to 4£ inches 
long, and over an inch wide. The flowers 
appear in spring in small clusters, and the 
red berries riiien towards the end of 
summer. It is found wild in southern' 
Europe, and is an old occupant of our 
gardens. 

R. HYPOPHYLLUM is a rather dwarfer 
plant than tlie last named, with leaves an 
inch shorter and rather narrower. The 
flowers api>ear in spring, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by bright-red berries, which rii)cn 
in late summer. It is a native of S. 
Europe and N. Africa, and grows well in 
dense shade even amongst tree roots. 

•It. racemosus.— Although this shrub is 
often met with in gardens under this 
name, it really belongs to another family, 
its correct name being Danae Laurus, 
whilst it is also called the Alexandrian 
Laurel. It is more graceful than either of 
the true Ruscus. forming slender branches 
2 feet to 4 feet high, with bright-green 
leaves, which are thinner in texture than 
those of either of the Ruscus. The small, 
greenish - yellow flowers are produced 
►several together from the ends of the 
branches, and contain both male and 
female organs, thereby differing from 
those of Ruscus. They are followed by 
bright-red berries, which, however, are not 
borne freely in this country. It is a native 
of S. Europe and Asia Minor, and its 
branches are very useful for using in a 
cut state for house or other decorations. 
For garden planting it is really superior 
to the previously mentioned kinds. D. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Grafting Hollies and Rhododendrons. I 

ehall be glad of any information you can give 
me as to grafting silver and golden Hollien 
nnd Rhododendrons.—8. M. R. Saunders. 

[The Gold and Silver Hollies may l»e 
grafted in the spring or autumn on to 
seedling stocks of the common kind. The 
stocks should be established in pots and 
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the grafted plants must be kept quite close 
and shaded till a union is complete. 
Hollies are also budded towards the end 
of July or in August. This may be carried 
out in the open ground. Rhododendrons 
may be grafted at various periods of the 
year, but in all cases glass protection is 
required. The stocks usually employed an? 
seedlings of Rhododendron politician, 
which should be established in pots. 
Saddle grafting is tin; more generally fol¬ 
lowed—that is. the stock is headed down 
and fashioned in the form of a wedge, the 
scion being split and placed saddle fashion 
in its place. The grafts must be securely 
lied and the point of union covered with 
grafting wax. Kept close under glass and 
shaded from the sun a union will in due 
time take place. This mode of grafting 
may be carried out in February or March. 
Side grafting may bo done in August, the 
plants being treated in the same way. In 
any case it must be l>orne in mind that the 
process of union is slow, and great care is 
needed at all times.] 

Pyracantha crenulata. — Formerly the 
Chinese specimens were identified with the 
Caucasian Pyracantha, common in gar¬ 
dens, but living plants have enabled 
botanists to decide that the Himalayan I*, 
crenulata extends into China, as so many 
Indian plants do. The Chinese form is a 
bet I or garden plant than the Himalayan 
form, although the latter has been known 
in cultivation since 1844, when Lindley 
described it as a line hardy evergreen 
shrub, attaining about the same size as 
the common Pyracantha, and requiring the 
same kind of treatment. It grows freely 
in any good loamy soil and a rather dry 
situation, flowering abundantly in June 
and riiieuing its bright red berries in Sep¬ 
tember. Yet this Himalayan form has 
proved too tender to thrive without some 
protection in this country, whereas the 
Chinese plant appears to be quite hardy: 
it also has larger leaves and longer annual 
shoots. The berries are smaller than those 
of the common Pyracantha. For general 
purposes we should place the three Pyra- 
canthas in the following order of merit: 
First. P. eoccinea, greatly beloved by 
birds; second, P. angustifolia, which has 
orange-yellow fruits and narrow leaves, 
and is not cared for by birds; third, P. 
crenulata.— Field. 

A great Cypress.— It is remarkable that 
Cupressus formosensis, the largest knowji 
eastern Conifer, has only recently been 
found in Formosa at the elevation of 
<500 feet to 800 feet. This tree is known to 
attain 105 feet in height with a stem 
20 feet in diameter. First described by 
Matsumara as Cliamaocyparis formosensis, 
in 1001. the first living plants of this re¬ 
markable tree to reach England were two 
sent by Capt. L. Clinton Baker, in 1909, 
these being followed by two more the year 
after. In 1011 a quantity of seed was re¬ 
ceived and distributed, so we ought not 
to have long to wait In-forc being able to 
form an idea as to the merits of this 
('onifer.— Field. 

Rhododendron ursecox. —When the late Mr. 
Isaac Davis, of Ormskirk. crossed those two 
early-flowering Rhododendrons, R. ciliatum 
and R* dahuricum, it is questionable if he even 
Imped to raise such a valuable Rhododendron 
as prtecox has turned out to he. Certainly the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, under whose notice it was brought 
at one of the spring meetings in the early 
sixties, was not impressed by it, as only a 
second class certificate was awarded. As an 
outdoor shrub in a sheltered spot, this Rhodo¬ 
dendron is valuable, while for greenhouse 
decoration early in the year it is also of 
great service, as no forcing (as it is generally 
understood) is needed, for in the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse it will soon come 
into flower. Probably owing to the same cross 
having been made by different, individuals, the 
flowers of this Rhododendron often vary a 
good deal in tint, the most richly coloured 
being R. pnecox rubmm. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

IIoop Petticoat Daffodils.— Raised from 
.seed, this little s]K*eies varies wonder¬ 
fully. In a lx*d of a thousand bulbs it 
would be possible to select quite a dozen 
varieties, some being the tiniest and 
loveliest flowers imaginable. In raising 
Narcissi from seeds time and patience are I 
required, as from the date of sowing until , 
the last bloom ap]H*ars quite seven years 
will pass away. There is nothing diffi¬ 
cult about raising these bullions plants 
from seeds. Sow in September, leaving 
an inch of space for top-dressing the 
following year, as tin* young bulbs should 
not be planted until they are two years 
old. When put out, do not disturb until 
they have all bloomed. The Hoop Petti¬ 
coat is not of difficult: culture, but must 
have a free soil and floes best when the 
bulbs are slightly above the ground level. 
In low-lying situations and where the 
natural soil is of a retentive nature, this 
Daffodil must have a place in the rock 
garden. Where hundreds of flowers arc 
to lie seen in a uia.s.s the effect is very 
striking. 

Narcissus nanus. — This is another 
miniature sjieeie.s which massed is very 
effective. It thrives admirably in very 
]ioor sandy soil. The finest display of 
this Daffodil I oversaw was in a cottager's 
garden, where the bulbs had not been dis¬ 
turbed for years*. It is of a more 
vigorous, enduring nature than the Hoop 
Petticoat Narcissus. Those who are in¬ 
terested in cross-breeding should cross 
this with the Tenby, and if tI k* results 
are the same as they were with me, and 
I suppose they would be, they will have a 
little family of Daffodils varying in stature 
and form of flower and forming connect¬ 
ing links between the two parents. I 
made this cross over twenty years ago, 
and I had quite a dozen different forms, 
all dainty little flowers, the counterparts 
of which I have never come across, and 
I do not think that, they exist in trade 
lists. Both N. nanus and the Tenby seed 
with freedom, and the crosses may bo 
made each way. I have never fertilised 
the latter with nanus. Imt chance s<sxl- ! 
lings have shown that fertilisation had 
taken place. 

Old-fashioned P.f.oniks.— It is good to 
know that there are some hardy plants 
which once fairly established will be a 
joy for an indefinite period with little or 
no trouble to the owner. These plants, 
when of real decorative worth, com¬ 
pensate in a great measure for the trouble, 
and sometimes losses, which one has to 
experience in the culture of hardy plants 
on comprehensive linos. The enduring 
nature of Pioonia officinalis and its varie¬ 
ties is remarkable, and their indifference 
to the nature and fertility of the soil is 
remarkable. I have seen sjwjniens 
which had been growing in the same jx>si- 
tion for thirty years or more, and which 
were as full of lusty vigour and ns free- 
flowering as in the days of their youth. ! 
I have in mind a plant of that fine species 
tonuifolia fl.-pl. fthe Fennel - leaved 
Pieony). which had been planted twenty 
years, and was every season a perfect 
picture of health and beauty. Nothing 
was done except keeping it free from 
weeds. I do not remember manure of any 
kind being given—in fact, these old 
Piponies, unlike the newer kinds, appear 
to be independent of periodical top- 
dressings. Such things are very precious, 
and are of much value to those who have 
a considerable area to furnish. Some of 
the best specimens I ever saw were grow¬ 
ing in Grass*. They had formed part of a 


hardy flower border, which, owing to the 
increasing growth of trees and shrubs, 
bad Ihh'u abandoned and Grass allowed to 
extend over it. They were large clumps 
and in good bloom. It would, therefore, 
appear that these old-fashioned P.-eonies 
will thrive in the Grass, if they, in the 
first place, get several years’ good culture. 

J. Corn hill. 


THE YT’CCAS. 

About half-a-dozen sjiecies of YTicca, 
together with a number of varieties and 
hybrids, are available for outdoor culture 
in the British Isles, for, although they 
are natives of the warmer states of North 
America, they withstand a considerable 
amount of frost with impunity, provided 
they are given sunny positions in order 
that the leaves and branches can bo 
thoroughly ripened. Their inclusion is a 
great asset, to the outdoor garden, for the 
large heads of leaves produced by the 
more vigorous kinds give an air of tropical 
luxuriance to the surroundings, while 
those of dwarfor growth are particularly 
pleasing when grouix*d in the rock garden. 
Moreover, their large and handsome 
spikes of cream-coloured flowers are very 
effective from July onwards, and in those 
gardens when* a large clump or two arc 
found it rarely happens that a summer 
passes without one or more heads of 
flowers. Fortunately, they are available 
for both town and country gardens, and 
one often finds line clumps in public parks 
in the centres of large towns, whilst the 
villa resident frequently uses one of the 
vigorous kinds in his garden, thereby 
selecting a far more appropriate plant 
than his neighbour who chooses ail Arau¬ 
caria. Cellar, or some other Conifer. 
Yuccas are not fastidious as to soil, for 
they grow in light, and heavy loam, also 
in gravelly ground, but the lietter the soil 
tlie more luxuriant, as a rule, is the 
leafage. Perhaps Yuccas arc seen to the 
greatest advantage when grouped on the 
side of a hill or on a lwdd scale in the 
rock garden, tin* stones in the latter case 
forming an admirable setting for the 
plants. They will grow in a certain 
amount of shade, but the results are less 
satisfactory than when they are exposed 
to full sun. Although their l>est joints 
are brought out by planting them in bold 
groups, the stronger-growing kinds also 
form good lawn si>eeimens. but when 
planted in such a position some support 
should be given to the stems when the 
heads become heavy, otherwise they may 
fall or lean over and lieeoino untidy. 
Branching in most cases takes place after 
flowering, for the inflorescence terminates 
the main axis of a branch. After the 
death of the flower-spike two or more 
shoots’ appear from dormant buds from 
immediately below the base of the spike, 
and as soon ns they are strong enough they 
blossom and produce more branches. 
Provided the beads are uninjured, shoots 
rarely apjsoar from the main stems Inflow 
tin* leaves, but once a branch is removed, 
a number of young shoots appear from the 
old part of the stem. 

Propac.atiox is easily effected by means 
of cuttings, which may either lie large 
branches or small shoots from a cut-back 
stem. Large branches should have a 
number of leaves removed from the lower 
imrt. and be inserted in pots of sandy soil 
in a greenhouse. When well rooted they 
may l>e planted out in the ordinary way. 
Plenty of small cuttings can Ik* procured 
by taking a section of old stem and laying 
it down on damp Cocoa nut-fibre or saw¬ 
dust in a warm and moist greenhouse. 
In the course of a few weeks young shoots 
will npjiear from dormant buds. Yuocas 
slmuld lie planted in permanent positions 
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straight from pots, as they are not easy to 
transplant from the open ground. 
Although no special planting season is 
recognised, late spring is, perhaps, the 
most favourable time. The following are 
the most useful kinds:— 

Y. filamfntosa.— This is a dwarf plant 
which forms tufts of strap-shaped leaves, 
up to 2£ feet long and 2 inches wide, from 
near the ground line, peculiar by reason 
of the curling fibres of varying length 
which are borne on the leaf-margins. It 
Increases in size by means of shoots from 
underground buds or from buds al>out the 
collar, and does not form a distinct stem 
above ground as is usual with most kinds. 
The creamy-white flowers, each as much 
as 2J inches or 2 inches across, arc borne 
in large upright panicles, which from par¬ 
ticularly vigorous growths may be from 
4 feet to fi feet high. A native of the 
south-eastern United States, it is a useful 
plant for the rockery, where it should lx* 
planted amongst rough pieces of sand¬ 
stone. The variety variegata has rather 


early summer. It is an excellent sort for I 
grouping in the rock garden. Its home is 1 
the southern central United States. 

Y. gloriosa.—T his is one of the most i 
popular of the vigorous-growing species. I 
j A native of the south-eastern United | 
States, it grows 7 feet or S feet high, and | 
produces massive heads of straight, firm, | 
dark-green leaves, each of which is termi- ! 
nated by a strong spine, hence the common , 
name of Adam’s Needle. The leaves are I 
usually 2 feet, but sometimes rather more, | 
in length, and 3 inches wide. The creamy- 
white flowers are very attractive, and 
borne in stately, branched inflorescences, 

4 feet or 5 feet high. It is said to have 
been in cultivation in this country for 
more than throe centuries. The variety 
Ellaeombei is chiefly remarkable for its 
lexer leaves, which have a glaucous hue. 
There are also one or two variegated¬ 
leaved forms, but they have no distinct 
value. 

• Y. recurvifoma is as vigorous as the 
last-named, and the two species have much 


The accompanying illustration of a 
group of Yuccas gives a good idea of the 
beauty of the strong-growing kinds. 

D. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

OEnothera M. Cuthbertson.—This is one 
of the few double-flowered Evening Prim¬ 
roses. As far as I know the only other 
one is that called (E. Youngi plena, which 
is much inferior from a garden point of 
view. In CE. Youngi plena the stems are 
I too weak for the weight of the flowers, 

! and it requires tying up early. This fail- 
j ing is not existent in M. Cuthbertson, 

I which, except in exposed situations, will 
generally stand up well, or at least as well 
as the single CE. fruticosa Fraseri, of 
which it is a seedling. The flowers are of 
a richer yellow than those of (E. Youngi 
plena. The history of this plant is, beyond 
doubt, as follows. It was raised by Mr. 
Michael Cuthbertson. Rothesay, from 
seeds of <E. fruticosa Fraseri. It makes a 



prettily-variega'ted leaves, but is inferior 
to the type. 

Y. flaccida, another species from the 
south-eastern United States, is closely 
allied to the last-named, but has rather 
smaller leaves, inflorescences, and flowers. 
Its stiff, slmrp-pointed leaves are edged 
with fibres as in Y. filnmentosa. Mr. 
Bean, in “Trees and Shrubs Ilardy in 
the British Isles.” distinguishes it by the 
bent-back apices of the leaves, its downy 
panicle, larger fruits, and dull seeds. 
The two varieties Integra and orchioides 
are without the fibre-like appendages to 
the leaves, and the latter has an un- 
bra nehed inflorescence. 

Y. gIaATH.'a is often called Y. angustifolia 
on account of its narrow leaves, which are 
little more than } inch wide. It is a very 
graceful sjtecies with a short, rather thin 
stem, which sometimes grows along the 
ground and at other times assumes an 
upright or semi-erect position. The 
glaucous, sharp-pointed leaves are each 
from 1J feet to 21 feet long. Tall, up¬ 
right inflorescences. bearing large, 
greenish-white flowers, appear during 


A group of Yuccas. 


in common. This, however, is easily 
recognised by its rather longer and 
narrower leaves with recurved ends. The 
texture is also less stiff than in Y. 
gloriosa. The inflorescence is somewhat 
less vigorous than that of Y. gloriosa, but 
there is considerable similarity in both 
inflorescence and flowers. It is found 
wild in the south-eastern United States. 
Both kinds are excellent for planting in 
large masses. 

One or two other kinds are sometimes 
grown out-of-doors, but they can hardly 
l>e recommended for general planting, and 
are difficult to procure. In some parts 
of Cornwall and in the Scilly Islands it 
is possible to cultivate Y. aloifolia out-of- 
doors. This forms a strong stem. 10 feet 
or 12 feet high, and bears large heads of 
narrow leaves, which may be 2 feet to 
2$ feet long and an inch wide. A jneu- 
liarity of the leaves is their rigid char¬ 
acter and stout, spiny tips. It does hot 
bloom with any degree of regularity in 
this country, but is said to bo very orna¬ 
mental when in bloom in the south United 
States and the West Indies. 


good border plant, though I prefer the 
single form.—S. Arnott. 

Sweepings from a smithy floor.—In¬ 
quiry is made by a correspondent in a re¬ 
cent issue if this material [assesses any 
manurial value. I have a clear recollection 
of the finest grown Cinerarias I have ever 
seen, which had a mixture of these in the 
soil in which they were grown. The 
plants were in 7-inch pots, yet they pro¬ 
duced heads of bloom nearly 2 feet across 
and were as much in height. This was 
more than thirty years since, when, of 
course, the Star Cineraria was unknown. 
Thirty years ago Cinerarias did not. com¬ 
monly provide 2 feet heads and at the 
same time develop giant individual blooms. 
I had the hint of the value of this material 
from the local blacksmith, who had proved 
its value in his own cottage garden for 
certain crops, and he offered me a supply 
and was confident I should need more 
after a trial. This was quite true, for the 
sweepings from the smithy had made such 
an impression on my mind that they were 
inquired for in later years for similar pur¬ 
poses. The filings from the horse-hoofs 
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and the particles of iron tlmt were mixed 
with them formed n very useful combina¬ 
tion with the. droppings which were col¬ 
lected from day to.day. Your corre¬ 
spondent compares this manure with 
basic slag, and doubts whether it has as 
much value. One can scarcely compare 
the two, for, while the slag may be had in 
almost limitless quantity, the other can 
only be had in small supplies. Certainly, 
it, would l>e a more complete manure fel¬ 
ony garden purpose, for basic slag re¬ 
quires the accompaniment of other chemi¬ 
cal productions. Sweepings from the 
smithy, therefore, may confidently be set 
aside for any sjiecial purjioso in the 
garden or the greenhouse, applying them 
only to plants of free root-growth, such 
as the Cinerarias, Primulas, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, etc.—W. S. 

Honesty. —Although Honesty is a biennial it 
should not be lost sierht of that if seed is sown 
in slight heat in March and treated much in 
the way of a half-hardy annual, oue may have 
the useful podg for (fathering by autumn. I 
send this reminder to any who are interested 
in this old-fashioned thing who may not he 
in possession of plants already. The young 
seedlings shbuld be got into cold-frames when 
well into their second leaf until they can be 
planted out-of-doors.— Townsman. 


SENDING PLANTS ABROAD. 

At the end of September last I had occa¬ 
sion to send some Roses by Parcel Post to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and which, 
owing to new regulations unknown to me, 
failed to reach their destination. Within 
twelve miles of the latter the parcel was 
intercepted by the Customs authorities and 
destroyed, the Roses being among those 
things prohibited by the regulations re¬ 
ferred to. Sufficiently annoying in itself, 
it is-doubly so, owing to the fact that the 
declaration form at this end was duly 
filled up, the contents of the package set 
forth as “ living plants—Roses,” which, 
upon examination, was passed without 
comment. As the regulation is a new one, 
issued on February 17th, 1014, to take 
effect on March 1st following, I enclose a 
copy of it which has come to hand, so that 
others may not be led astray. 

“ Customs, Canada, 

“ Postal Parcel Office, 

“ Vancouver, B.C. 

“ November 4th, 1014. 

“ The importation of all nursery 
stock, including trees, shrubs, plants, 
Vines, grafts, scions, cuttings, or buds, 
through the mails is prohibited, ex¬ 
cept greenhouse-grown florists’ stock, 
cut flowers, herbaceous perennials, 
and bedding plants, which w r ili be ad¬ 
mitted, provided a detailed statement 
of con touts-be attached to such parcels. 
The examination of importations of 
this kind is in the hands of the Pro¬ 
vincial Board of Horticulture, whose 
officer attends here daily to inspect 
same and remove those requiring 
fumigation. The officer states the 
Roses in question are not greenhouse- 
grown, and therefore prohibited 
through the mails.” 

From the above quotations it wrould ap¬ 
pear that much hinges on the plants be¬ 
ing “ greenhouse-grown,” though, ns all 
horticulturists know, Roses so grown are 
as liable to mildew or other disease as 
those grown in the open. My chief cause 
of complaint, however, is not that the 
Customs officer at Vancouver performed 
a duty in carrying out the regulations, but 
that the postal authorities at this end 
neglected theirs in accepting a parcel so 
obviously doomed to destruction. I am 
hoping to find out the exact reasons for 
the prohibition—which, in the letter be¬ 
fore me. are not stated—and, if I succeed, 
will communicate them In due course. 

J3. H. Jenkins. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 

Mr. Strugnell surprises me very much 
by trotting out, for the benefit of our 
readers who want to find out the truth, 
the case of an invalid who cannot cat a 
good Pear. The best fruit grown in 
England is a first-rale Pear. No product 
of the kitchen or the still-room is half so 
interesting and good, and one of the host 
joints alwmt it. is that it does not need to 
go into the hands of the cook in any way. 
Stewed pears come into what, arc called 
sweets, which many men never touch at 
all, and the lvest stewing Pear in the world 
is a very foor substitute for a good 
Winter Nelis or a Mine. Dupuis. Mr. 
Strugnell says 1 have named Pears which 
are unknown in British lists, such ns 
Sucree do MontluQoii, Mine. Dupuis. and 
Fondante du Bois. Well, if they are not 
on those lists, so much the worse for our 
Pear future. He also says he is sur¬ 
prised that Pears such as Mine. Dupuis, 
Olivier de Serres, and Mine. Trey vc should 
he considered as satisfying to the critic, 
ns he does not consider that any of the 
Pears mimed possess any merit! He has. 
I think, much to learn about Pears. T 
once asked the late Mr. Barron, of Chis¬ 
wick, who knew Pears better than any 
mail in England, perhaps, for the names 
of a few Penrs I could plant with con¬ 
fidence. and the first Pear he named was 
Mine. Trfcyve. It is a noble Pear in all 
ways. Anybody who knows or grows 
Pears must know that Olivier de Serres 
is also a first-rate Pear. W. R. 


STEWING PEARS. 

In regard to the question raised by “ K. 
Bright” anent stewing Pears, I should 
not feel disposed to plant the varieties 
named by him io supply fruits for 
cooking, as, with the exception of Beurre 
Sterckmans and BeurrC Ranee, they 
are too valuable to lx? used for that pur¬ 
pose. Of the varieties taken exception to 
by myself, the first I have never yet had, 
nor met with it, in a condition worth eat¬ 
ing, and only on one occasion have I, 
during a fairly long exjrericnee, tasted 
really first-class flavoured examples of the 
second. I do not consider either worthy 
of cultivation, and even for stewing can¬ 
not conceive of their being comparafde in 
point of merit with either the variety men¬ 
tioned by “T.”—viz., Gilogil—or Catillae 
and Rellissime d’Hiver. These three form 
a trio of stewing Pears which, in my 
opinion, are unsurpassed by any others. 
[Quite enough for the Emperor of all the 
llussias. —Ed.] 

I should not care to devote valuable 
space to the growing of dessert Pears with 
a view to utilising the produce for stewing 
only, as cooking Pears are more hardy in 
constitution and do not require the protec¬ 
tion of a wall as do the varieties quoted 
by “K. Bright.” If not worthy of the 
dessert I should discard them in favour of 
others which yield more satisfactory re¬ 
sults, and rely oil stewing varieties alone 
for kitchen supply. The three varieties 
mentioned above are all good croppers and 
will yield a supply from autumn until the 
following May. As regards their keeping 
qualities, none of the dessert varieties 
have the property of remaining in sound 
condition over such a long jx*riod as do 
Catillae and Bollissime d’Hiver, while 
Gilogil is in use from November to tlic cud 
of the year, rfhd sometimes later. All 
three may he grown as standards either 
in the own garden or in the orchard. 
Catillae, when worked on a sound, lmrdy 


variety, such as Swan’s Egg, bears 
remarkable crops of medium-sized fruits. 

A. W. 

-With regard to Mr. StrugnelFs re¬ 
marks (j>age OH, January 30tli) on “ W.’s” 
notes (page 33), I think lie lias rather mis¬ 
read “ W.’s ” criticisms on stewing 
Pears. I understand “ W.” takes exeeie 
tion to stewing Pear varieties and not to 
stewed Pears as food. Many of the dessert 
Pears are excellent when stewed. I can 
recommend William's and Bergamotte 
d’Esjicreii for this purpose. It is also 
evident from Mr. Strugnell’s remarks that 
his employer stewed dessert Pears as he 
could not cat them in a raw slate, and 
the garden contained every standard kind 
of Pear. I quite agree about the William’s 
being a great favourite with the public: 
also I fully endorse Mr. S.’s high opinion 
of Winter Nelis. Comte de 1/nrny, 
Thompson's, Josephine de Malines. and 
Beurre Hardy. These are all quite first 
class in quality and flavour.—F. B., 
Sprirtgfielcl, Northampton. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Marrons glaces. — I will feel greatly obliged 
if you will make the recipe for marrons glared 
a little more explicit. 1 do not understand 
how tlie inner skin is got oft and what is meant 
by "cooking on a sieve.M. Preston. 

[To take inner skins off the Chestnuts 
out. the ends off each nut and place in a 
tin and hake in the oven for twenty 
minutes, when the shell and inner skin 
Can be easily removed with a knife. The 
sentence, “ Cook on a sieve,” should read, 
“Dry on a sieve.”-— Ed]. 

The Oyster-plant. —In Gardening Illustrated 
of January 23rd there is an interesting article 
on Salsafy, in which exception is taken to it 
being called the "Oyster-plant.” More than 
twenty years ago it used to be grown in my 
garden, and when cooked, with a little addi¬ 
tion of anchovy sauce,, the flavour of oysters 
was unmistakable. 1 have tried the same 
recipe in recent years, but in vain- -there is 
never the slightest resemblance to an oyster. 
How can this be accounted for?— Cook. 

[The only exjilanatinn we can give to 
your query about the flavour of Salsafy is 
that it is better to let vegetables he judged 
hv their own flavours rather than cook 
them in some way which is supposed to 
dovek>i> flavours akin to meat of some 
sort.—En.] 

Nectarine Precoce de Croncels.— This is 
of continental origin and is highly thought 
of by the French growers. It does well 
under glass and also in the open air, 
where it rijiens towards the end of August. 
It is of vigorous growth and bears very 
freely, the flesh white, juicy, and richly 
flavoured. The late Mr. Mclndoe when at 
Hutton Hall, Guishorough, used to think 
very highly of it and invariably showed it 
in his fine collections of f,ruit. Those 
having a wall facing south, and who may 
like to have a really good Nectarine, 
should give it a trial.—T. 

English Chestnuts. —I had such faith in 
foreign-grown Chestnuts that I used to get 
them always from town, hut this year 
they are ix>or and, I am surprised to find, 
not so good as our own. Therefore it is 
clear that Chestnuts in our.own country 
are worth looking for seeing their value 
in various ways. They are ot so good as 
the finest large Italian, but better than 
some of the rubbish sold in London.—W. 

Celeriac.— This good vegetable is now in 
use and excellent for Irish stew to go with 
tiie Potato Onion—the best for this wel¬ 
come winter food. It is also good braised 
or slewed separately. All good cooks know 
how to deal with it if a g<>od supply conics 
from the garden. It is grown with half 
the trouble and labour of the blanched 
Celery and it is quite as valuable and may 
Ik* grown in the wettest spots in the 
garden. 
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ROSES. 

ENGLISH COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Every year the picturesque cottages of 
rural England become rarer. In these 
days of threshing-machines, good thatch¬ 
ing “ reed ” is difficult to obtain, and the 
(liatcher is no longer the prominent vil¬ 
lage worthy that he was of yore. Good 
thatchers are now rarer than good reed, 
and few villages can in the present day 
boast of a resident belonging to that time- 
honoured trade. Among the many beauti¬ 
ful pictures afforded by the English 
country-side, few can be found more 
charming than the little peeps of har¬ 
monious colouring and form oftentimes 


Gold.” The foliage is also abundant and 
graceful, being distinct from that of other 
Roses. Here and there in the south-west 
Mardchal Niel may sometimes be seen 
revelling in the sunshine oil a white¬ 
washed wall and bearing a goodly crop I 
of handsome deep golden-yellow bios- J 
soms, while climbing Captain Christy, La- 
marque, and many others very often take 
the place of the more commonly grown 
cluster Roses. Here, one side of a cottage 
is wreathed with Jasmine, a mauve 
Clematis threading the thick growth and 
mingling its blue stars with the white 
clusters of the Jasmine flowers. Here 
against a white-washed wall crimson 
Hollyhocks glow, here a flowering Myrtle 
surrounds a lattice window, here the Pas- 


stone-retaining wall at (he patliside. A 
little later the purple Rock Cress (Au- 
brietia) takes its place beside the Arabis, 
and the bright yellow of Alyssum saxatile 
gleams by the pathway. By the little 
gate that leads to the road, spreading its 
outer branches over the hedge, stands a 
great bush, almost a tree, of Rose 
Maiden’s Blush, thickly studded in the 
early summer with fair, flesh-pink blos¬ 
soms ; there the old Cabbage Roses flower 
profusely and load the air with the 
sweetest perfume; and Moss Roses, pink 
[ and white, forgotten in many a garden, 
perfect their exquisite buds. Solanum 
jasminoides is a common climber on many 
cottages in the south-west, and there is 
no doubt that in a warm district it is the 


met with in sequestered villages, where 
Roses climb at will beneath the overhang¬ 
ing thatched eaves, clambering up to the 
chimney and garlanding it with a wealth 
of blossom. As one walks up the w inding 
village road, one notes how well the walls 
are clothed w'ith climbing plants. Here 
the whole front of a cottage is veiled in 
pink summer Roses, and not only are 
these small summer-blooming kinds em¬ 
ployed, but on many cottage w r alls other 
varieties may be noticed. Rove d’Or is a 
lovely Rose, and is often used on cottages. 
It is a very rapid grower, and will cover 
the side of a house in a few r years. When 
garlanded with its golden-fawn blossoms, 
which cluster so thickly as to almost hide' 
the leafage, it is indeed a “ Dream of 


sion-flower has draped a gable with a 
veil of greenery, studded in the summer 
with blue or white flow’ers, and in the 
chill autumnal days with innumerable 
fruits of golden-orange that gleam like 
fairy-lamps amid the dark foliage. 

Throughout most months of the twelve, 
cottage gardens possess some feature of 
interest. In the darkest days of the year 
there are the Christmas Roses, and the 
Winter Jasmine mingles its golden flowers 
with-the crimson berries of Cotoneaster 
microphylla over the i>oroh. Then we 
| have the vivid scarlet of Pyrfls japonica 
| against the white-washed house and the 
white mantle of the Arabis, often, in the 
genial south-west, in full beauty ere Feb¬ 
ruary has passed away, clothing the rude 


finest of all flowering climbers, since it 
often starts into bloom in the month of 
April, increasing in beauty until Sep¬ 
tember, and often carrying flowers until 
Christmastide. 

The Wistaria, with its great, drooping, 
lavender clusters, is a special favourite, 
and may often be seen garlanding cottage 
walls. The author of “ The English 
Flower Garden ” never penned a truer 
sentence when he wrote: ‘‘Among the 
things made by man nothing is prettier 
than an English cottage garden.” There 
is rarely much bare earth in a cottage 
garden. The size of the plots is too small 
to permit of any ground being wasted, and 
thus everywhere the browm earth is 
covered with flowers and foliage, which 
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is as it should be in all gardens, but too 
rarely is. Nowhere do the lovely 
Madonna Lilies grow in such unsullied 
chasteness and gracile vigour ns in cot¬ 
tage gardens, though apparently but little 
thought is given to their'cultural require¬ 
ments, ami one can only surmise* that, the 
clue to their unfailing health and beauty 
is to be found in Ruskin’s words: 
“Flowers only rightly llourish in the 
gardens of those who love them.” Cot¬ 
tagers show their taste in the appreciation 
of fragrance, and many of their gardens 
are filled with sweet odours through the 
long summer twilight. Croat Lilac- 
buslies, with their wealth of i>erfumed 
flower - spikes, often overtop * the - low. 
thatched eaves, while by the village road 
the yellow-tasselled Laburnum hangs its 
shower of gold. 

Wyxdham Fitziierbf.rt. 


AMONG THE ROSES IN FEBRUARY. 
The heavy rains and storms experienced 
in most, parts of the country will have 
loosened the soil around the newly-planted 


pests make havoc of their gardens in the 
summer and autumn. Now’*that the plants 
are practically dormant one-is quite safe 
in using much more powerful fungicides 
than can be used later on, when the trees 
are in full growth. One of the most 
effective fungicides for present use is 
commercial formaldehyde, usually sold at 
a strength of 40 per cent. Two table¬ 
spoons full of this substance are used to a 
gallon of water—soft 1 for preference. The 
plants should be thoroughly drenched with 
this solution, together with the surround¬ 
ing soil. A very fine sprayer should Ik* 
used if possible, so that every part of the 
tree is reached. Choose a calm day for 
the work, as formaldehyde evaporates very 
•readily and a wind would rob it of its use¬ 
fulness. It is likewise of little use apply¬ 
ing it if heavy rain seems likely to follow. 
Other good sprays for winter use are sul¬ 
phate of copper, 1 oz. to 1J gallon of water, 
and liver of sulphur 1 oz. to 2 gallons or 
3 gallons of water. All these substances 
may l>e used in tin* growing season should 
IK’sts api>ear, but must only l>o applied at 



Potentilla alba in the rock garden. 
(See opposite page.) 


Rose-trees, particularly standards and 
large bushes. As soon as the soil is suf¬ 
ficiently dry all Such plants must be made 
secure by a thorough treading. The sur¬ 
face of all beds and borders should be 
pricked up as swm as the soil is fairly 
dry, as later on the wind and sun, acting 
on the wet soil, will make the surface 
quite hard, and much labour will have to 
be spent to loosen it again. All outside 
climbers should be thinned out. without 
delay if that has not already been done. 
If loft until later many promising young 
growths are certain to be Injured however 
careful one may be. For the same reason 
this class of Rose should be trained out on 
the arches, walls, etc, and made secure. 

Now r is the time to take precautions 
against attacks of mildew, orange-fungus, 
and black-spot, particularly in gardens 
where these parasites have been trouble¬ 
some in past seasons. Prevention is cer¬ 
tainly better than cure, and a little trouble 
taken now will do much to minimise the 
worry and annoyance experienced by most 
Rose growers, w’heu the various fungoid 


half the strength given above or they will 
! burn the foliage. I do not claim that this 
j winter spraying will entirely destroy the 
diseases, but such treatment will greatly 
1 reduce the liability to attacks. 

Pot Roses brought in during December 
I should now lx* showing their bloom-buds. 
As soon as these buds are about the size of 
Peas, liquid manure may bo given to assist 
their development. Cow manure and soot 
1 make a good liquid manure; but should 
I not be given too strong. One dose per week 
I is sufficient to start wdth, increasing to two 
I as the buds develop. A fair amount of top 
| ventilation may be given on warm, sunny 
| days, but care should be taken to open the 
! ventilators on the lee side of the house 
if the wind is at all fresh. Keep the tem- 
I ix*rature at about 55 degs. by day and 
| 50 degs. by night. On sunny days the 
thermometer is almost sure to run up, but 
' this will do 1 no harm provided this heat is 
I not allowed to drop suddenly. The use 
, of cold water often causes a heavy drop in 
! the heat, and to guard against this the 
water should be of the same temperature 


as the house. Sudden changes encourage 
mildew’, and if this appears give as much 
air as possible and syringe with soft-soap 
dissolved in warm water. Red-spider is 
usually very troublesome in the Rose- 
house. The best remedy is to frequently 
syringe lieneatli the foliage. The house 
should also be valorised occasionally. 

Eglantine, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Leon Pain. This has been 
with me this year one of the most free- 
flowering Roses, the plants having con¬ 
tinued to bloom from June till December, 
and even us I w’rite (January 1st) there 
an* still numerous half-formed buds which 
only need a warm day to open into quite 
nice flowers. The colouring of Mme. Leon 
Pain is most distinct—deep orange-pink 
on the outside of the petals, with silvery 
flesh-pink on the inside. The richly- 
coloured buds are of exquisite shape. The 
more mature flowers are of good size and 
substance, but, at the same time, most re¬ 
fined. The outer petals are large and firm, 
and do not reflex, which no doubt accounts 
for the fact that the flowers retain their 
neat egg-like form for a much longer 
period than do many of the new’er H.T.’s. 
For cutting, Mme. Leon Pain cannot be 
surpassed, its bright colour, sw’eet scent, 
and lasting projierties making it very 
pleasing in the house. From Caroline 
Testout (the seed parent) it inherits a 
healthy constitution and vigorous habit 
of growth. The plants are bushy, the 
blooms carried on good stiff stalks. These 
good qualities, together w ith the fact that 
its fine dark leathery foliage is entirely 
mildew-proof, recommend it as a first-class 
Rost*. Town grow’ers should make a note 
of this variety, for they will find it one 
of the l»est for their purixise. Under glass 
Mme. Loon Pain gives very good results. 
The vivid orange tints, which are derived 
from the pollen parent (Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot), are much more pro¬ 
nounced under pot culture, the result be¬ 
ing a highly-coloured flower.— Eglantine. 

Roses on their own roots.— These make 
grand groups, and they do well in pots if 
potted in good soil. I think the bed 
should be made a little richer for own- 
root plants. I have had some experience 
of root-grafting in March, whilst the buds 
of the scion are dormant, potting the 
grafted roots immediately and plunging 
the pots in a gentle hot-bed till well estab¬ 
lished. When hardened off they may be 
planted out, and they flower during the 
summer. The stock should be a little in 
advance of the scion. I have often gone 
round the hedges and lifted the dwarf 
Briars with thick, fleshy roots, w hich make 
capital stocks for whip-grafting. There 
are very few failures by this method. 
Dwarf Roses in beds not too thickly 
planted are very easily propagated by 
layering. This is an old method which is 
not much used now’, but It is reliable.— 
E. n. 

Rose Jessie.— For grouping this has been a 
great Buccees in many Scottish gardens dur¬ 
ing the past year or two. and is rapidly grow¬ 
ing in favour. It is truly an ideal Rose for 
massing. It flowers very freely, and one great 
advantage the blooms possess is that, the 
bright crimson colouring does not become blute 
as the flowers age.—8. A. I). 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated Is now ready (price At.. 
free 3\d.J. The Binding Com for the same volume is aim 
available (price It. Gd., by port Is. 9d.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cast is is , pc# 
fret. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

VERONICA FILIFORMIS. 

The pretty effect of a mass of this plant, 
us depicted in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, would, doubtless, make not a few 
desirous of adding it to their collections, 
though, so far as I know, it is extremely 
rare in cultivation, and few hardy-plant 
men appear to have seen it. In these 
circumstances it is to be hoped that the 
figure will serve to direct attention to an 
obviously desirable kind. It is a native 
of the Levant and Caucasus, and appears 
to have been introduced in 1780. The 
plant, is less than t> inches high, of pro¬ 
cumbent habit, stems filiform and some¬ 
what villotis. and with roundish-cordate 
crenated leaves. The flowers, for the size 
of the plant, are large, pale blue pedicels, 
axillary, one-flowered. In concluding a 
rather minute description of it, “ Don ” 
writes: “Perhaps the same as V. Bux- 
baumi,” which species the Kew authori¬ 
ties in turn refer to V. Tourneforti. so 
that probably under one or other of these 
names the plant may be in cultivation. 


twenty-five and more years ago was a 
I very inferior-, thing by comparison, its 
milky-white flowers usually not more than 
1 an inch high—often much less—the plant 
not endowed with half the charm of the 
present-day - variety. Obviously, Purser's 
Saxifrage has received promotion. I did 
not get a plant for comparison with my 
own, though what I carried in the mind’s 
eye agrees rather closely with the form 
tridentina from the Tyrol, which explains 
much.— E. II. Jenkins. 


POTEXTILLA ALBA. 

The figure on opposite page depicts a 
i more than usually well-flowered patch of 
this alpine, which, commencing to bloom 
in February or March, is rarely without 
flowers till August is out. Its brightest 
and best, however, is given from April to 
June. Of almost prostrate habit and 
rarely more than 4 inches to (5 inches high, 
it is an excellent plant for the rock 
garden, or, better still, *i>erhaps, for 
naturalisation among the dwarfest of 
plants, where in sandy soils it will always 
give a good account of itself. I saw it thus 
in Mrs. Bird’s garden at Long Pitton last 
spring, where many other plants were to 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PREPARING FOR NEXT SEASON. 
No sooner are the flowers faded than a 
start has to be made to prepare the plants 
for next year's supply of bloom. To grow 
Chrysanthemums really w r ell a long .sea¬ 
son of growth is absolutely necessary. By 
obtaining satisfactory cuttings a good 
foundation is laid. Some varieties are 
shy in producing any cuttings; some dis¬ 
cretion then is necessary in such cases in 
cutting down the old flower-stems. In 
the case of shy producers of cuttings do 
not cut the stem down lower than to 
within 2 feet of the soil. Although the 
most desirable cuttings are those that push 
through the soil some distance from the 
stem, stem cuttings are better than none 
at all. In some cases w’here these stub¬ 
born varieties fail to throw up cuttings 
direct from the base they often give 
cuttings from the stems after the plant is 
cut down to the height named. The ob¬ 
jection to stem cuttings is that they are 
liable to form flower-buds instead of 
growth after they are rooted. Many varie¬ 
ties give cuttings in abundance direct from 



“ Don ” also places V. filiformis among 
the annual kinds, Nicholson referring to 
V. Buxbuuuii in like terms. The former 
authority, who enumerates upwards of 177 
species, also, however, refers to the Corsi¬ 
can V. repens as an annual, which 
hundreds of gardeners know is not the 
case. E. H. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga Burseriana. -At the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting, on Janu¬ 
ary 19th, Mr. James Box, Haywards 
Heath, had the first display of this beau¬ 
tiful plant seen this year. As usual, quite 
a numt>er of people were ready to credit 
this exceptional earliness to “forced” 
examples, though neither the normal 
dwarfness nor the colouring of stem—and 
these are the signs—had in the least been 
impaired. Having plants in flower 
myself, it hardly needed Mr. Scaplehorn’s 
assurance that the plants had only been 
lifted from the oi>cn a day or two l>eforo 
the show and given frame treatment in 
order to ensure clean flowers. The chief 
object of this note, however, is to point i 
out that the exhibited form is a vastly 
sui»erior tiling to wliat did duty for it years | 
ago—gufierior in size, purity, and stature— 
and at least a month earlier in time of j 
flowering. The typical Swiss kind grown 


A group of Veronica filiformis. 


t>e seen in sweet communion unhindered 
by edging-iron or the eternal rake. Many 
plants do themselves greater justice in 
this way than when hemmed within'cir¬ 
cumscribed limits, with only a band of 
dark-looking soil for garnishing. In this 
way they afford pictures—natural ones, 

! too—worthy of imitation, and the coming 
of Chionodoxa, Scilla bifolia, and, later, 

| S. botryoides. and other things but assists 
to that greater degree of naturalness 
| which, after all, is one of the garden's 
I chief charms. The inch-wide w ? hite, 
Straw’berry-like blossoms of this Cinque¬ 
foil have an orange ring at the base, the 
leaves, green and smooth above, are silvery 
and densely silky beneath. The illustration 
gives an excellent idea of a plant that 
should find a home in many gardens, 
where It would almost care for itself. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Erlogonuin umbellatum.— 'ThR the Sulphur 
Flower of it* native land (California), is a 
valuable rook-garden plant, its main defect 
with ns being its sparse flowering. This is 
generally due to an imperfect appreciation of 
its requirements, these being dry, rocky places 
in full sun. Frequently it is planted in 
crevices of rockwork, where it is too moist | 
at the roots, and does not receive enough of 
sun. On dry, stony, sunny slopes it flowers 
more freely. The flower-scapes are each from 
3 inches to 12 inches high.—8. Arnott. 


I the base without the slightest trace of pre¬ 
mature budding. Such as these then 
should be cut down to within an Inch or 
I so of the soil. It very often happens that 
J these free-growing kinds have far too 
many growths springing up from the base 
to afford a sufficiency of space for each to 
develop properly. Where such is the ease 
: it is much the best plan to thin out these 
' weakly growths and give more room to 
* others, so that when the time arrives for 
taking the cuttings they w ill be sturdy aud 
strong instead of being weak and attenu¬ 
ated in growth. Directly the plants are 
cut dow'ii the old stools should be stood 
close to the glass in a cool house or frame, 
simply protected from frost and damp. No 
place answers better than a vinery or 
Peach-house at rest, as here the Chrys¬ 
anthemums obtain abundance of light and 
air, which induce a stocky growth. Care 
is necessary in supplying the 
Old stools with water; too much Is in¬ 
jurious, creating a paleness in the young 
leaves, which is objectionable. When the 
leaves are rendered so pale in colour a long 
period often elapses l>efore they regain 
their wonted vigour and colour. It is sur¬ 
prising how little water is needed to in¬ 
duce growth to be made from the base 
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after the plants are cut down. Where the 
roots are washed bare on the surface they 
should be covered with a portion of sandy 
compost, adding to it decayed leaf-mould, 
this having a decided tendency to en¬ 
courage from the base, growth that is firm 
and in every way desirable. In stubborn 
cases, where growth positively refuses to 
move at the base, it is necessary some¬ 
times to rectify the drainage if tills lias 
got out of order, and even to plunge the 
j>ot8 in a gentle bottom-heat and syringe 
the stems several times daily before a 
start into growth will be perceptible. The 
slightest sign of green fly should be dealt 
with at once by fumigating the house with 
Tobacco-smoke or by dusting the plants 
individually with Tobacco-powder and 
syringing them afterwards to cleanse the 
leaves of both powder and fly. Air ui>on 
all favourable occasions will induce a 
stocky growth. 

Single Chrysanthemum Dorothy Dann.— 

“Kirk” (page 6) has not overpraised the 
pretty single Phryaanthemum Dorothy Dann. 
The colour (salmon-bronze) is better than one 
would anticipate by artificial light, and the 
flowers are beautiful whether undisbudded or 
otherwise. I have seen it very good this 
season, and some capital blooms were shown 
by Mr. H. Smith, C.A., the honorary secretary 
of the Kilmarnock and Districts Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association, on November 
11th. In the artificial light the blooms were 
exceedingly pretty.—S. A. D. 


FRUIT. 

CORDON FRUIT CULTURE. 

Mr. Seabrook, of Messrs. Seabrook and 
Sons, Chelmsford, sends us a little 
pamphlet on the cultivation of fruit-trees 
as cordons—a very good way in small gar¬ 
dens—and he urges various pleas for the 
practice, which we print, adding that 
whatever may be the merits of cordon 
culture, the old way of growing the trees 
on their natural stock should never have 
been given up. The Pear on its natural 
stock, that is, the wild Pear, is a very 
handsome thing both in flower and fruit, 
and takes up little room in garden plots; 
and we think the most neglected of all is a 
good standard tree. Mr. Seabrook says 
that Pears must be on the Quince stock. 
That may be so as regards the Cordon, 
but it is simply ruinous to the wall or 
standard tree, as some of the best Pears 
will not thrive on the Quince. Mr. Sea¬ 
brook samma rises the advantages of 
cordon-grown trees as follows:— 

Advantages. —The main advant¬ 
ages of cordon-grown trees are:—(1) 
the profit-bearing stage is reached 
within three years, as they commence 
to fruit the second year; (2) much 
heavier crops can be grown per acre; 
(3) the finest fruit only need be pro¬ 
duced; (4) the trees are easily con¬ 
trolled and are within easy reach for 
thinning fruit, spraying, pruning, and 
general careful cultivation. We know 
that other forms of trees frequently 
produce more fruit, but not more 
first-grade fruit. One cannot thin 
large-spreading standard trees pro- 
I>erly, and an enormous crop largely 
composed of inferior fruit is often the 
result, coupled with temporary ex¬ 
haustion of the tree for the next 
season. The weight of fruit does not 
exhaust the tree nearly so much ns 
the number of fruits, that is, a small 
number of large Apples is very much 
less exhausting than a large number 
of small Apples—although the weight 
is the same. It is the seed that ex¬ 
hausts the tree. 


“ Sleepiness ” In Pears.— The premature 
decay which is generally alluded to as 
“sleepiness” is much more common In 


seasons which arc below the average in re¬ 
spect of rainfall. It is, therefore, 
justifiable to conclude that, to some extent, 
the damage may be caused by the drought, 
W'hich, having gone deeply to the roots of 
the trees, lias deprived the roots of the 
moisture necessary for finishing the fruits 
projierly. This is an argument in favour 
of related dronchings during the time the 
tr<*ex are carrying their erops. It is 
usually, but mistakenly, assumed that, 
even in a rather .dripping season, the 
natural rainfall is sufficient for their 
needs, hut, in t lie ease of wall-tr<*e.s 
especially, should time and water lie avail¬ 
able, it is well worth while to attend to tlie 
wants of Pear-trees in this respect. 
‘‘Sleepiness” is generally more apt to 
occur in early and mid-season varieties, 
most, likely because, as a rule, before the 
later sorts mature, the climatic conditions 
are (*ooler and moister, and therefore the 
fruits, finishing better, are not so liable to 
early decay.—W. McG. 


LARUE PEACHES. 

On page 22 “ A. (i.” refers to tlie demerits 
of large kinds of Peaches. The kinds 
enumerated by “A. G." an* well known 
and of proved quality as early and mid- 
sea sun kinds, but if later varieties are 
needed some that are banned must Ik* 
grown. Many will condemn the large and 
attractive Sea Eagle. Speaking as a 
gardener of fairly long experience, in its 
season no Peach gives rise to more 
favourable Comment than does the much- 
condemned Sea Eagle, but it must Ik* well 
grown and full rii**, not necessarily left 
on the tree until it falls from over-ripe¬ 
ness, hut gathered and sto<Kl for a few 
days in a cool fruit-room. Then it is excel¬ 
lent. I am quite prepared to believe that 
when badly grown nml under-sized there 
is an entire absence of good quality, but 
that is not the fault of Ihe Poach but tlie 
treatment it has received. It may Ik* 
grown indoors or on outside walls, and 
be g<KXl in each instance. The later 
Peaches, like Salway and Txml Palmerston, 
are, I consider, not. worth growing. 
Another large Peach I discard!si years 
ago is Exquisite, a yellow-fleshed and very 
handsome fruit when fully developed, hut 
unless given the best culture it is poor 
in the extreme. Gladstone is a very 
usefu 1 Peach. It ripens well on open 
walls, is of rich colour, fruits regu¬ 
larly, and prolongs the season appre¬ 
ciably. It may be that the value of 
late Peaches is governed entirely by pre¬ 
vailing weather. If summer is prolonged 
into the autumn then Peaches are accept¬ 
able because* of their refreshing juiciness 
and flavour. On the other hand, if the 
autumn weather is unfavourable. Peaches 
are not so much favoured as Golden Drop 
Plums. W. Strugnei.l. 


NOTES AND JiEPLIES. 

Raspberries. — Established plantations 
where the plants were properly thinned 
last autumn will require little attention 
now beyond tying and topping of the 
shoots to the required height in March, 
leaving five or six canes- to a stool. Give 
fresh stakes where necessary, prick up the 
surface of the soil Jigldly, and give a 
liberal dressing of manure. 

Apple for name.— I enclose throe speci¬ 
mens of an Apple, which I shall be glad 
if you can name for me. The tree from 
which they come is an old standard, 
standing alone in the middle of a field. 
The stem of the tree is hollow for a 
distance of several feet: up, and the tree 
has lKirne a heavy crop twice in tlie last 
three years. As you will see, the fruit is 
in good condition up to the present, and 


will, I think, keep until the end of 
February. I consider this Apple far 
sujicrior to most of the modern varieties 
grown in this locality. I may say that 
<’ox’s Pippin and Allington Pippin, grown 
on this soil, a re very disappointing, both 
in size and flavour, the Allington espe¬ 
cially lieing quite objectionable in flavour. 
—T. M. Junks, Tyti-y-Fro, Crickhowell. 

fTlie Apple you send s]>ecimens of is 
Golden Pearmain.— Ed.] 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— In spite of 
<1 rought and full crops carried by the trees 
last year, growth, on the whole, is satis- 
faelory, and the wood ripened well. 
Autumn is the best jieriod for ridding tlie 
trees of superfluous shoots, and, so far as 
possible, of last season’s bearing wood 
also. Even when this is done some 
amount of thinning is necessary before the 
tr<*es can lie loosened from the wnll and 
made ready for retraining. Where these 
simple cultural details have been neglected 
then* is, naturally, much more in the way 
of pruning to 1 h* effected now. Pruning 
in tJit* first-named instance is confined to 
thinning out the current, season's bearing 
wood to such a degree that the shoots 
where retained will stand from 4 inches to 
o inches apart in all parts of the trees. 
Unless necessary to do otherwise, the 
shoots are left full length. When short¬ 
ening lias to be done to obviate intercross¬ 
ing of shoots, or to prevent their projecting 
above the coping when situated at the ex¬ 
tremities of branches, this takes place 
either where there is- a wood-bud or to 
triple btnls. the central one in this case 
invariably being a wood-bud. “Snags” 
or pieces of wikkI left at the autumn prun¬ 
ing are cut out. and ragged cuts made at 
that, time smoothed over. In the case of 
a general pruning being requisite, the 
weak-looking and sparsely-budded growths 
are first discarded. Then, when selecting 
the wood for retention, preference is given 
to the best ripened and that which is well 
furnished with flower-buds, and the final 
thinning performed on the lines indicated 
aliove. 

Young trees.— Here a sufficiency of wood 
has to be retained, not only to furnish the 
wall between the main nml subsidiary 
branches, but to supply material for the 
formation of such branches in eases where 
tin* trees are but partially established. 
When growth is very strong, lifting and 
replanting are the best remedy. If done 
at once good results- will follow this 
season. The evil, in eases where partly- 
established trees are inclined to make 
vigorous growth, is overcome by allowing 
them to bear freely and in favouring a 
free extension of growth for a season or 
two. Over luxuriance is frequently 
caused from neglecting to consolidate the 
soil, both before and at the time of plant¬ 
ing. and the omission of calcareous matter 
in the shape of lime-rubbish. 

Cleansing. —Peaches and Nectarines, 
being prone to attacks of “brown-scale.” 
the detachment of the trees from the wall 
prior to being retrained affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for dealing with this i>est when it 
lias gained a footing. Any approved in¬ 
secticide or Gishurst compound will effect 
this if the wikkI is painted or brushed with 
it, using half-worn-out sash tools for the 
pm-]Kise, Insecticides should, to avoid 
injury to the buds, never be used at a 
greater strength than tlint prescribed by 
the vendors. 

Training.— Unless medicated shreds are 
employed to fasten the trees to the face 
of the wall, all shreds, on account of tlieir 
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proving- to be hiding-places for insects, 
should be removed, and, if deemed worth 
it, sorted over, placing those fit for further 
use in very hot water and paraffin for a 
■reason which is all too obvious. Wall 
nails, too, should be sorted over, -and after¬ 
wards put all that are sound in an old 
saucepan and stand over a lire until red 
hot to burn off the mortar on the points. 
When cool enough pour a little linseed oil 
over them, which will prevent them from 
rusting. Main branches are best secured 
in position with tarred tw'ine, less-sized 
ones with shreds of sufficient width and 
length, and the young wood with narrow 
shreds, employing no more of them than 
is absolutely necessary. For walls that 
are wired, green raffia is the best material 
with which to tie the wood, main and 
secondary branches excepted, to the wires. 
The branches and young shoots should, for 
appearance sake, be trained out as straight 


as can be without having to resort to un¬ 
natural means in attaining that end. 

Melons and Cucumbers.— Young plants 
raised at the time mentioned in previous 
notes, and afterwards shifted into C-ineli 
pots, are now ready for planting where 
they are to fruit, the Melons in narrow 
borders consisting mainly of loam rammed 
very firm, and the Cucumbers on small 
hillocks of suitable compost made up one 
under each sash, or about feet apart. 
Melons, when grown on the single-stem 
method, may be planted 1J feet to 2 feet 
opart, according to space at command. 
For l»oth a brisk bottom-heat of SO degs. 
and day and night temperature of 70 degs. 
to 75 degs. and 05 degs to 70 degs. are 
essential. Hard driving of the fires in 
cold and windy weather can, to a certain 
extent, be obviated at night by covering 
the roof with mats seWn together or 
dressed canvas covers. More seed of 
Melons must now be sown for suecessional 
purposes, and of Cucumbers for planting 
in frames on hotbeds. In the meantime, 


the necessary quantity of materials for 
the construction of the hotbeds should be 
got together and turned a few times before 
being made up. 

Pot Strawberries. A further lot of 
plants, after being cleaned, has been taken 
in to force. Plants now in bloom must, to 
secure a good crop, be hand fertilised 
daily, and for the time being syringing of 
foliage dispensed with. When the fruits 
swell off and thinning and supporting of 
the berries with crooks made from pieces 
of Birch-brooms have been effected, the 
removal of the plants to warmer quarters 
to complete the ripening of the crop will 
make room for those now pushing up their 
flower-scapes. Before the flowers open it 
is best to fumigate the plants. With us, 
aphis seldom gives trouble, which is attri¬ 
buted to a vigorous use of the syringe up 
to the flowering i>eriod. To assist the 
roots and to ensure berries of good size 


and quality guano Is applied daily, this 
being mixed with the water at the rate 
of 2 oz. per gallon. For pot Strawberries 
no other stimulant equals Peruvian guano, 
if of good quality and used with judg¬ 
ment. 

Early Peach-house. —Here the flowering 
period is over, and the trees are being 
disbudded. This operation—an important 
one, as on its proi>er performance depends 
the future well-being of the trees—is done 
piecemeal, attention being given to the 
matter every few days until it is com¬ 
pleted. As but one shoot, speaking gener¬ 
ally, is required for replacing everyone 
now carrying fruit, these shoots are left 
as near to the base and on the top side of 
the bearing wood as it is possible to get 
them. The shoots at the tips of the bear¬ 
ing wood are left to draw the sap, and are 
stopped after the fruit has stoned. The 
growths between the tips and the basal 
shoots to lie retained are gradually dis¬ 
pensed with, the disbudding being done 
from the tips downwards. Thinning of 


the fruits, which is necessary where a 
heavy set results, is also done tentatively 
at first, a commencement being made by 
rubbing off those on the under sidq of the 
shoots. A good watering of the border, 
preceded by an upplieatiou of a fruit 
manure, was given directly the fruit set 
and was swelling. Free syringing is in¬ 
dulged in twice daily, both to keep the 
foliage clean and healthy, as well us to 
enable the fruits to throw' off the remains 
of the flow’ers, but it is done the second 
time early enough in the day for the leaves 
to dry before dusk. 

Seakale. —The second lot of crowns to 
afford the late supply during April and 
early May will now' have the ashes which 
are employed for the blanching of the 
produce heaped or mounded over them to 
a height of 18 inches. 

Shallots and Garlic.— These must now 
be planted. A very good way to do this is 
to draw' drills 1 foot apart just deep 
enough for the bulbs to be planted or 
placed half their depth in the soil and 
then to nearly cover them w'itli ashes or 
leaf-soil. This method Invariably leads to 
a good yield of bulbs. 

Hydrangeas. — Part of the cuttings 
struck last autumn will now' be shifted 
into 5-inch pots and started in gentle 
W’armth. Each of these will yield one 
large truss of flowers. A batch of older 
plants W’ill soon be started into growth to 
come in for greenhouse and house decora¬ 
tion in May. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.— These 
are now' being propagated in quantity, the 
cuttings being dibbled into lK>xes filled 
W’ith pure silver sand. The boxes are 
placed in a propagating-case, where cut¬ 
tings root in from twelve to fourteen days. 

A. W. 


M11 >LAN I) COl T NT IES. 

Muscats.— Muscat Grapes require a long 
season of growth and skilful management 
to bring the fruit to perfection, and the 
Vines which are to furnish the principal 
crops should lx? restarted at this date in 
order that they may pass through the 
critical stages of growth during the most 
favourable season and that the fruit may 
colour well and rijien perfectly. The 
Vines and houses, having been cleansed, 
and the borders afforded water and a top¬ 
dressing (in the manner previously ad¬ 
vised for early Vines), the vineries should 
now lx? closed, and a night temperature of 
50 degs., rising to about C>5 degs. by sun- 
heat, should be maintained, the Vines and 
the interior of the vinery lx»ing syringed 
two or three times daily. 

Early vinery.— When the setting of the 
fruits is completed give the border a good 
watering, remove badly-set bunches, and 
when convenient commence to thin the 
berries. 

Outdoor Strawberries.— The beds should 
be examined when the ground is not in a 
sticky condition, with a view to removing 
any runners that W’ere overlooked in the 
autumn. Afterwards lightly fork over 
the soil sufficiently to break the surface 
and to get any w’eeds out that may be 
present. If the beds were not dressed 
with manure in the autumn, a top-dress¬ 
ing may be applied now. As a general 
rule, autumn manuring is l>est,‘ as the 
winter rains carry the manurial proper¬ 
ties to the roots of the plants, but in the 
case of heavy and wet soils care must be 
exercised, as autumn manuring has a 
tendency to encourage grow’th that is 
more susceptible to wdnter frosts. Young 
plantations should be cleared of weeds in 
dry weather, and the soil made firm by 
treading around each plant. Any plants 
that have died may be made good from 
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runners reserved for the purpose in 
another part of the garden. Afterwards 
give a good dressing of manure from an 
old Mushroom bed. 

Digging: borders.— If not already done, 
all fruit-tree borders should be carefully 
forked over without delay, in order that 
the rain may i>enotrato the soil without 
hindrance before dry weather commences. 
This is especially necessary with wall- 
tree borders, which get trodden very hard. 
If the trees will be l»enefited by manur¬ 
ing, apply a dressing of thoroughly de¬ 
cayed farmyard manure before commenc¬ 
ing to loosen up. If the pruning and nail¬ 
ing of the trees have not been finished 
before digging the border, broad planks or 
wooden trellises should be used by the 
men engaged in these operations.. 

Anthurium. —The species and varieties 
may now be overhauled. In the case of 
those that were rej jotted last year, they 
will only require top-dressing. In cases 
where repotting is necessary, the old soil 
should he washed from the roots in a pail 
of tepid water. Out off any decayed 
mots, and repot the plants into clean jjots 
or pans, which should be filled to one- 
third their depth with clean drainage 
material. The potting eomjjost should 
consist of fibrous i>oat and loam, broken 
somewhat roughly, pieces of charcoal, and 
plenty of silver sand. Keep the crown of 
the plant well above the rim of the fiowor- 
l)ot. and arrange the compost around the 
roots with the hand. A few pieces of 
fresh, living Sphagnum Moss should be 
inserted with the top layer of soil. Leggy 
plants should lie shortened by cutting off 
a portion of the base, but taking care to 
retain a few fibrous roots. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings that wore 
rooted first will now be potted, using a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
coarse sand. This should be made moder¬ 
ately firm round the roots with the fingers, 
placing a small stake to each plant to 
secure it from injury. After potting, the 
plants should be placed in frames, which 
should be kept closed for a few' days until 
the roots have recovered. Keep them well 
exposed to the light and near to the glass, 
and do not use artificial heat unless the 
weather is very severe. 

Cabbage. —The earliest plantations will 
now be looked over when the weather is 
favourable, making good any vacancies, 
stirring the surface-soil with the draw' hoc. 
and earthing Up round the stems of the 
plants. A sowing has been made in 
gentle heat of Early Express and Sutton’s 
Earliest. 

Peas.— A sowing of Peas First of All and 
Early Giant lias been made in 3-inch pots 
and placed in a eool-house to germinate. 
These will be planted out on a warm 
border before they become root-bound, 
and given protection. By this means very 
little check is given, and they will mature 
a crop earlier than those sown in the ojien. 
Only in exceptional seasons or favoured 
localities is anything gained by sowing 
very early in the open. The second or 
third week in February is soon enough for 
this locality. 

Spinach. —A good sowing of Victoria 
Round will be made on a south border as 
soon as the soil is in a workable condi¬ 
tion. The seed is sow’ll in drills drawn at, 
.14 inches apart, on ground that has been 
deeply tilled and w r ell manured. 

Broad Beans. —A good sowing of Mam¬ 
moth Longpod and Green Longpod will 
now' be made in the open, in soil which lias 
been heavily manured, the rows 21 inches 
deep and 3 fend, apart. 

Parsley. —Seed may now he sown on a 
warm border, sowing it near a path where 
it may be gathered without daily tread- 
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ing on the soil. A light dressing of soot 
sown over the ground Indore lira wing the 
drills, 1 inch deep, will be beneficial. Sow 
th* 1 seeds thinly, cover with fine soil, and 
thin as soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle. F. XV. Gai.i.oi\ 

Scotland. 

Shrubs.— Opinions are divided as to the 
advisability of digging among shrubs. 
Where these have attained to a large size 
the ground lias become ]>ermeated with 
roots, and consequently the use of the 
spade must lie held as dangerous. On the 
other hand, in such a ease, the density of 
the shade and the resulting dampness lead 
to the surface of the soil becoming Moss 
grown anil neglected looking. Under such 
circumstances it is wise to annually re¬ 
move fallen loaves and top-dress the sur¬ 
face with roughly-sifted mould, which 
will not only assist the roots, hut. add to 
the neatness of the borders. In the ease 
of recently-planted shruhljories, there can 
be no objection to the use of the fork, 
provided the roots of the plants are not 
injured. Witch Hazels are in bloom. 
Andromeda fioribunda and Kalinin lati- 
■ folia are in an exceptionally advanced 
state; Choisya ternata, which increases 
year by year in size, is well studded with 
buds; stray flowers are noticeable on Pcr- 
nettyas, and Veronica Traversi is. as 
usual, encouraging. Azaleas, RUododen- 
| (Irons. Barberries, and Spineas are equally 
promising, while hardy Fuchsias seem 
Jikely to repeat the experience of last year, 
and to be permitted to expand their buds 
without being checked by severe. 4 frosts. 
Flow’ering Currants are well advanced. 

Carnations under glass.— During the 
dull days the buds of Carnations do not 
expand so freely as is the case at other 
times. There is often a temptation to 
hurry their opening by raising the tem¬ 
perature. This must be guarded against, 
for not only will the increased bent fail to 
achieve the purjjose aimed at, but it will 
weaken the Grass, and consequently the 
buds, and, in addition, it will predisiwse 
the plants to aphis and other pests. Keep 
the temperature in the region of 50 degs., 
and if severe weather should occur, no 
danger need be anticipated should the 
temperature fall a shade below 40 degs. at 
night. The lengthening days will soon 
make tilings right; and in the meantime 
water carefully, and until renewed pro¬ 
gress is visible withhold all stimulants. 

Early vineries. —The canes at this time 
will be fairly well started, and the 
majority of the spurs usually produce 
more shoots than arc necessary. The 
weakest of these must he rubbed off with¬ 
out delay, and as those wiiich are left 
progress, tying down to the wires should 
Ik? done as soon ns possible. This must 
lie done with care in order that breaking 
or splintering of the shoots may he 
avoided. Stop at two leaves beyond the 
bunch wiien possible. Sometimes there is 
not room to admit of this, and in this case 
only leave one leaf. I would prefer to 
leave only one leaf were it massive and 
strong rather than two leaves of a weak 
or small description. Temperature at pre¬ 
sent. GO degs. at night, with a correspond¬ 
ing rise during the day. Syringe freely 
in bright weather. When the leaves of 
pot Vines expand, the formation of new 
roots may bo taken for granted, and there¬ 
fore a top-dressing or bi-weekly applica¬ 
tions of liquid-manure will become neces¬ 
sary, and may be at once applied. 

Conservatory.— After the latest of the 
Chrysanthemums have been removed there 
is at times a difficulty in finding tall plants 
with wiiich to furnish the vacant space. 
Apart, from the taller sorts of plants usu¬ 
ally forced for this purpose, anil which are 


not, as a rule, ready so early, liiucli use 
may be made of Palms. Good-sized speci¬ 
mens of Iventias are suitable for this pur- 
(jose, and so, loo. is I.atnniu borboniea, 
neither of wiiich demands a high tempera¬ 
ture. In the warmer places of the house 
Cyeas revoluta does well, and use can be 
made of Bamboos, which, when not un¬ 
wieldy in size, are rather graceful. 
Arum Lilies form a good standby at this 
time of the year, and if well attended to 
in resjK'et of moisture and nourishment 
will flower over a prolonged season. 
Large pieces of Cytisus racemosus are 
useful, and Ferns of specimen size are 
equally valuable. These may include 
Adinntums of the hardier kinds, Nephro- 
li'pis in many varieties. Lomaria gibba, 
and even the liner kinds of Seoloiwuidriums 
have a certain value. Flowering plants of 
different kinds, and of a ihvarfer habit, are 
available. Bulbs in variety—Tulips. Hya¬ 
cinths, and Narcissi are showy. Primulas 
of sorts, after resting for a time, are 
again breaking into renewed growth and 
bloom. Cinerarias, although rather a dis* 
apiJointment. sire only so by comparison, 
and sire fairly good in colours, while Ilelio- 
trojH' and Zonal Pelargoniums still con¬ 
tinue to msike si good show. In the case of 
Hoteisi japonic;!, excessive quantities of 
moisture are required to keep forced 
plants in good health. No plant with 
which 1 am acquainted more readily wilts 
in bright sunshine, and. if it can Ik* done, 
the plants may with advantage he stood 
in saueers which should he kept filled with 
water. Admit air on all suitable occa¬ 
sions. and as none of the occupants of this 
house csill for excessive heat, no driving 
of tile tire even in severe W'esither is lieees- 
ssi ry. 

Cuttings and seeds. —From this time 
onward regular attention will In? ]«iid to 
getting in the needful quantities of cut¬ 
tings, and sowing such seeds as require 
a long period i»etween germination and 
planting out. Old plants of bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums which had been potted up in late 
autumn have broken freely, and plenty of 
stout and healthy cuttings arc now avail¬ 
able. These, inserted thickly in boxes of 
sandy soil, root readily in a dry and warm 
atmosphere. This may be provided by 
placing the boxes on boards laid on the 
top of hot-water pijjes, and in such a posi¬ 
tion, with the usual attention in respect, of 
watering, no danger need lie anticipated 
from damping off. Such tilings as 
Fuchsias, Petunias. Heliotropes, Mar¬ 
guerites. Lol>elin. and Salvias root more 
readily and quickly if put out in an air¬ 
tight propagating pit. preferably with a 
little bottom heat. Wipe the glass twice 
daily on the inside to remove the con¬ 
densed moisture; and if the sun is very 
bright the sash, if not of obscured glass, 
may bo shaded. Among seeds, those of 
Castor Oil plants (Iiicinus), the Lemon- 
scented Eucalyptus, Sola minis, and 
Grevillea robusta now.need to be sown, 
and wiien Cannas arc raised from seed 
no delay should take place. These hard 
and thick-skinned seeds should he soaked 
for forty-eight, hours before sowing. 
Begonias, Gloxinias, and Gosnoras ought 
also to go in at this time, and-in sowing 
these minute seeds the soil should lie made 
quite level on the surface, and the seed* 
scattered evenly over it and lightly pressed 
in. Sheets of glass or brown paper laid qu 
the top of the pans assist germination, but 
these must, be removed immediately the 
seedlings apiiear. 

Vegetable garden.— 1 Where there are 
any spare pots of small sizes, and where 
there are sufficient room and a comfort¬ 
able beat, seeds of Asparagus sown now 
will lie ready for planting out in April or 
May. This method is recommended to 
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MAGNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Transplanted and stood winter in open field. Will all 
flower this year. For description see catalogue. 
Acanthus, fine fo- | Cntananche. blue 4 for Gd 

liage 

Achillea, The Pearl 
Achillea, new cerise 
Queen 

A coni turn (Monk's 
Hood), blue 
Aconiturn, pink .. 

African Corn 
Lilie* ..12 

Acrostemtna, Flos 
Jo vis 9 

Agapanthus, blue 
African Lily .. 1 
Agapunthus alba, 
wh. African Lily 1 
Anemone hepatic;., 
blue .. 2 

Anihericum. St. 

Bruno's Lily .. 3 
Alpine Pinks for 
rockery .. 4 

Allspice, fray rant 2 

Alstroeuieria, Pe¬ 
ruvian Lily .. 0 
Alysaum Gold Dust 12 
Anchusu italica, .. 4 
Anchusa, Drop- 
more .. .. 2 

Anemone jajmnica, 
white or pink .. 3 
Anemone japonica 
new flesh or dark 

red.2 

Anemone, scarlet 
fulgens, giant 
French, double 
and single,Dutch, 


Antirrhinums, tall, 
medium or dwarf, 
splendid colours 9 
Antirrhinums, Tom 
Thumb, white, 
crimson, yellow, 
pink .. ..6 

Aquilegia ohry- 
santha, yellow .. 6 
Aqudegia. Kel way's 
long spurred 4 . 

Aquilegia, Kelway’s 
new double and 
single .. 9 

Arabia, double 
white .. G 

Arum Lily, hardy 
white .. 4 , 

Auhrietia purpurea 12 
Auricula alpinus.. 4 

A uricula, best 
border .. .. 4 , 

Campanula*, dwarf 
or tall, blue or 

white, see cata¬ 
logue 6 , 

Canterbury Bells, 
all varieties and 
colours, see cata¬ 
logue. 

Carnation, double, 
mixed 
Carnation, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow 
or white .. 

i me: 


.. 9 


Centaurea, pink 
Centaurea, mou- 
tana, blue or 

white .. .. G 

Ceraatium, im¬ 
proved .. .. 12 

Chelone barbate .. 4 

Christmas and 
Lenten Roses .. 2 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, l>est 
large early, me¬ 
dium ami late .. C 
Cistus, Rock .. 6 
C'oimnelina cceles- 

tis.6 

Coreopsis grandi- 
ilora .. .. 6 

Cornflowers, bluo 12 
Cowslips, red ,. 6 
Crucianellastylosa 12 
Daisies, largo dbl. 
bedding, red or 
whito .. .. 20 

Delphiniums, dark 
or pale blue, or 
new large flower¬ 
ing hybrids .. 4 

Dianthus, named 
vars., all colours 9 
Dianthus. double 
or single .. .. 12 

Dianthus deltoides, 
creeping for 
rockery .. .. 4 

Dielytra specta- 
bilis .. .. 1 

Echinops, Globe 


Gypsop'ija glabr.ua 12 for Gd j Physalis, new giant 6 for 6< 


red 


chmops, 

Thistle . 

Echinacea, _ 

Sunflower .. 1 
Erigeron, mauve or 
marguerite .. 4 
Eryngmm, large or 
small Sea Holly 6 
Erysimum, Golden 
Gem .. .. 15 

Evening Primrose 9 
Everlasting Peas, 
white, red, or 
Pink Beauty .. 6 
Forget - me - nots, 
best dwarf, com¬ 
pact, indigo or 
royal blue .. 12 
Foxgloves, spotted 9 
Foxgloves, white.. 6 
Funkia, Plantain 
Lily .. ..2 

Gai llardia, grand 6 

Galega, white or 
blue - • - - 6 

Galtonia candfcons 4 
Geum, Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw. grand new 
novelty .. .. 1 

Geum, new double 
scarlet, Glory .. 4 
Geum. semi double 
scarlet .. .. 6 

Gladiolus, early 
flowering .. .. 12 

Gladiolus, large, late 9 


Oypaophila pnnicu 
lata, white .. o 
Gyusophilarokejeka 4 
Helenium, Golden G 
Helinnlhus, Miss 
Mellish, etc. .. G 
Hernerocallis flava 3 
Hemerocallis fulva 2 
Hemhera, scarlet 4 
Hollyhocks, double 4 
Hollyhocks, single 9 
Honesty .. .. 12 

Hypericum (St. 

John s Wort) .. 3 
Iberis, iierennial 
Candytuft .. 4 
Iceland Poppies .. U 
Incarvilleadelavayi 2 
Iris florentina .. 3 
Iris Germanica .. 6 
Iris hispanica .. 15 
Iris, Japanese .. 3 
Iris, English .. 4 
Kniphoda (Torch 
Lily) .. 2 

Lavender, true, fra¬ 
grant old English 2 
Lol>elia cardinalis, 
scarlet .. .. 3 

Liliums hardy vara , 
see catalogue .. 
Lily of Valley .. 12 
Linum. blue flax .. 9 
Lupins, tree, yeL, 
white or mauve.. 2 
Lupins, new pink.. 4 
Lupins, blue or wh. 6 
Lupins, mixed .. 9 
Lychnis coronaria G 
Lychnis, scarlet .. G 
Lythum superbum 4 
Monnrda, scarlet.. 3 
Montbretius, mixed 20 
Pansies, best exhi¬ 
bition varieties 
grown, Belgian, 
Odier’s, Bug- 
not's, Cassier'a, 

Co vent Garden, 
English prize, etc. 12 
Pansies, bedding, 
separate colours 12 
Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
nmrdeau, Paris¬ 
ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc 15 
Pajonics, named 
vara., any colour 
or white (small 
3d. each) large .. 1 
Papaver, Queen 
Alexandra, sal¬ 
mon .. 4 

Papaver, Rem¬ 
brandt, orange 
scarlet .. 4 

Periwinkle, blue .. 4 
Periwinkle, violet 3 
Periwinkle, varie- 
gated .. .. 4 

Periwinkle, new 
double pink .. 3 
Phlomis, Jerusalem 
Sage .. •• 2 

Phlox, mixed, good 4 
Phlox, best named 3 


Pinks, coloured .. _ „ 
Pinks, Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Sinkins 4 , 
Pinks, fragrant old 
double whito .. G , 
Polyanthus, best 
border .. .. 9 „ 

Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose .. .. 6 , 

Poppy, Oriental 
large crimson or 
scarlet 9 , 

Poppies, Oriental, 
named varieties 6 , 
Potentilla, double 4 , 
Primulas, lovely 
hardy varieties, 
see catalogue 
Py ret brum hybri- 
duin .. .. 4 , 

Ranunculus, giant 9 , 
Ribbon Grass .. G , 
Rocket, Sweet .. 12 , 
Rose Campion .. 9 , 
Rosemary, fragrant 2 , 
Rudhcckia, double 3 , 
Kudbeekia New- 
manii .. .. 4 , 

Rudbeckla,newred 1 , 
Hapnnaria ocy- 
moides .. .. 12 , 

Saxifraga, mossy .. 6 
Saxifraga, named 3 , 
Scabious Caucnaiea 2 , 
Sedums, named .. 3 , 
S i 1 e n e, dwarf, 
crimson .. .. 15 

S i 1 e n a Schafta, 
pink .. .. 6 , 

Solomon’s Seal, 
giant .. .. G , 

Southernwood, fra¬ 
grant .. .. 2 , 

Spineas, lovely 
hardy border 
varieties, see 
catalogue 

Staohya (Lamb's 
Wool) .. .. 6 , 

Stnt ice (See Laven¬ 
der) .. .. 4 , 

Star of Bethlehem 9 , 
Hweetbriar, fragrant 2 , 
Sweet Williams, 
Dobbies Auricula- 
eyed orpure while 12 , 
Sweet Williams, 
Kelway’s New 
Scarlet Beauty .. 6 , 
Sweet Williams, 
Kelway’s New 
Pink Beauty .. 4 , 
Thalietruni, hardy 
Maidenhair 3 , 

Tigridias, lovely 
Mexican Tiger 
Lily, rich colours 6 , 
Trite ina Saunderai, 
rich orange- 
soarlet .. 1 , 

'Tunica Saxifraga 12 , 
Vulerian, crimson 
or white .. .. 12 , 

Verbaseum, dwarf 
or tall .. .. 6 , 

Veronica spicatu, 
blue .. 4 , 


Verbena venosa, 
hardy purple .. 3 f 
Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
red, mauve, large- 
flowering .. .. 9 

Viola, Maggie Mott, 
Kingcup, Killy 
Bell, Pembroke, 
Royal Sovereign, 
etc .. .. .. 6 


Viola oornuta, for 
bedding, rockery, 
etc., Kelway’s 
Mauve Queen, 

Purple Queen, 

White and Blue 
Perfection .. 9 for fd 
Wallflowers,double 9 „ bu 
Wallflowers, single 
every t: o 1 o u r, 
separate or mixed 50 ,, 6d 

STRONG VEGETABLE AND HERB PLANTS 
FROM OPEN FIELD. 

Spring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce, JUG, 9d. Rhubarb, My alt's Lin mens, best for colour, 
quality and quantity, two year-obl roots, 3 for Gd. Rhubarb, 
Kelwiiy’s best mixed, G for Gd. SeaUale, G for Gd. Aspara¬ 
gus, Kel way's Giant and Connover's Colossal, strong tavo- 
year-old. 100. 2s. Gd. Sage, 15 for Gd. Thyme, 15 for Gd. 
Marjoram, 12 for Gd. Parsley, 20 for (kl. 

STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Ampelopsis Veitehii, true, self-cllngiug, with several trails 
large 2, 3, and 4 year-old roots, Gd., 9d., and Is. each. 
Clematis, very ehoioe, large-flowering, Is. 3d. each, 4 ft. high. 
See Catalogue. 

Clematis: Graveolens, yellow, rare ; Erecta alba, 
white, shrubby, Hendersoni, violet ; Integri- 
folia, violet; Montana, white; Vitalba, white, 

Vitieella, purple .lforGd 

Cotoneaster horizoutalis and Simonsii, scarlet 

berried.•.1 „ CkI 

Cydonia Japonica, masses scarlet flowers in spring 1 ,, Gd 

Forsythia suspensa, climbing golden bells .. .. 1 ,, Gd 

Honeysuckle, fragrant or variegated.1 ,, Gd 

Hops, true Kentish, 2 for 6d. Passion Flower, blue 1 ,, G«1 

Ivy, ordinary, 12 for Gd. Ivy, Irish.G ,,!Cd 

Jasmine, winter flowering, yellow or summer ' 

flowering, yellow or white.1 „ 6d 

Kerria Japonica, double golden, very early.. .. 1 ,, Gd 

Tropueolura speciosiim, brilliant scarlet .. .. 1 ,, Gd 

Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 „ Gd 

Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber.1 „ 9<1 

STRONC FLOWERING HARDY SHRUBS. 


Ailanthus, Tree of 



Laurestinus .. 

2 

forGd 

Heaven 

2for6d 

Lilac, red or white .. 

2 

(kl 

Almond-tree, pink .. 

2 

.. Gd 

Maiden hair-tree 

2 

„ Gil 

Calycanthus, Allspice 

2 

„ 6d 

Mock Orange, 



Carucann, Siberian 



Syringa 

2 

„ Gd 

Pea. 

2 

„ Gd 

Oleria llaasti, Daisy 



Caryopteris, blue 



tree. 

1 

„ 6d 

Spine. 

2 

.. Gd 

Pyms, japonica, wit. 

\\ 

„ Gd 

Catalpa Ktempferi .. 

2 

Gd 

Itibcs, red or golden 

‘J 

,, Gd 

Cerois, Judas-tree ., 

2 

Gd 

.Snowball-tree (Guel¬ 



Coin tea arliorcseenH 


„ Gd 1 

der Rose 

2 

„ Gd 

Coronilla, yellow .. 

2 

Gd 

Spinua sbrub, crim¬ 



Deutz.ia, dblo. white 



son, pink, or white 



or pink 

2 

„ Gii; 

flowering 

2 

„ Gd 

Forsythia viridissima, 



| Veronica Burifolia 



Golden Bell shrub 2 

„ 6d 

or Trnveraii.. 

2 

,. Gd 

Genista, yel. Broom 

2 

.. Gd 

Weigela rosea.. 

2 

„ Cl 

Laburnum, golden .. 

2 

„ Gd 1 





ROSES, 

Climbers, very large, with several trails, Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar, 9d. each; 7s. doz. 

Bush Roses, large, strong bushes, very cheap to clear, all 
the favourites (but names got mixed up), all flowered lost 
year, 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. 

BULBS.—Large. Started. 

Double and single Tulips, double and single Narcissus 
Daffodils, 2s. 100. 


'BX, F.R.H.S., 2, VINE HOUSE, WOODSTONE, PETERBOROUGH. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prioee for Oash with Order In Hull. 

i. 4/21 o*. Boxes. 

100 sq. ft, 200 sq. ft 


8 x Gin. 

9x7 in. 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 

12. 13,14, 15 x 8 in. 
1L 12. 13. 14 x 9 im 
12. 13. 14x10 in... 

13 x 11 in. 

16,18. 20x10 in. .. 


416 

43 


12, 14.15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 ii 

16,17. 18, 20 x 13 in. 

16, 18, 20. 22. 21 X 14 in. 

S), 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18, 20, 22, 24 x 16 in. .. 

20 . 22, 24 x 18 in. 

PUTTY, Beet Soft.— 1 cwt, &• 
2/6; 141 oft, 1/6 

DIAMONDS. 7/6 and 10/6 each. 



•v/v 

51- 


53- 

.. 31/6 .. 

57/6 

34/- .. 

63/6 

;;|36/- .. 

66/6 

37/- .. 

69- 

39/- .. 

72- 

Icwt.,43; 

Jcwt., 


tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE 


1 x 2 in. 1J x 2 in. 

33 6 /- 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft. 

lOper cent, extra. 

STAPLES. ~ 


6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

“ any colour, in 7 lb. lever 


SASH BARS. 


il *r- 

; cut to length, 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 

Sd T. ROSS, Xatd-p 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 

ESTA6USHED 1843. wmm—mmmm 



25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

Mth A uffutt, WH. 

Dear Sir*, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. S Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of your* which has 
Ixen in use for the past 25 

rears. 

Fours fa ithfull y, 

W. A. H. 


Illustrated Prioe List Free. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Ikon Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsn 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Seedsmen 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden/’ 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 


TJEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
■Lw dbnino Illustrate d when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


No. 50. 



Cojtyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 
.. BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Bonrds as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered wit h 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongned boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, l<x*k and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

„. . Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 2 0 6 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 9 6 7 9 

8 ft. long, G ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 4 6 11 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 it. high 3 14 6 13 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 5 0 186 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 16 6 21 - 

Carriage Paid to any Shit ion in England and I Yales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. Tl Trn T»r>Tr .T> 
Works, G acres. Stock of Wood In Sheds, 10,000 tons. 


Digitized by Got ’gle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


































A perfectly easy anti smooth 
"draw cut" action. 


For further particular* apply to— 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 


- 29,- 

NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


GUANO 
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BENTLEY’S 

Insecticide. 

The favourite Insecticide for Conservatories, 
and for general use under glass. 

Concentrated Alkali, 

A quick-acting non-poisonous Winter Wash 
for fruit trees and forest trees of every kind. 

Vitalizes 

A complete all-round Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Manure. 


To show the variety of styles 

We illustrate another type of our Greenhouse Glass Cutters. The hardwood 
handle is especially easy on the hand. The wheels are steel, hand-honed and 
sealed in airtight chambers 

“Red Devil” Glass Cutter 

Their users “girdle the globe.” You'll see why when you try 
\ them. Then you'll wish you had started to use them sooner. 
They save glass, money, labor and trouble. 

Special Introductory^ Offer. 

To make readers of “ Gardening ” acquainted with the “ Red 
Devil ” Glass Cutter No. 5, we have “ dedicated ” a special 
lot. While it lasts we ll mail you a sample of the type illus- 
trated for lOd. (stamps accepted). Booklet free. 

^ Smith & Hemenway Co.lnc.,rwror k e “ r Y 8 fn e /5: 


The 

“Barrows” PRUNER 


NATIVE "£"i‘ 

_______ FLOWERS. 


BEST &. CHEAPEST MANURE. 
Price £3 10s. per ton in Bans at Works. 

I.ota under 10 c,wt., 4 - per cwt. at Works; or 5/- per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England. 


wudhboroudh 


mmm i ii i iii 

31000 IN use 

LISBON APPLICATION 


)rough 


The pioneer of cheap simple arvd effective 
healing for small greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from H 4 4 o The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations 

arc the best testimony o/ - its mulouhtud svitces 

MESSENCERaCOLTD 

■.iHoaTiciji.ru ml duilders V heatwg cngincer^I 

j'LOUCHBOflOUCH • LEICESTERSHIRE 
. jLoodor. Off,c. . 12 2 VICT O RIA S T - S • Wj 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


To Lovers of the Clematis. 

“THE VIRGIN’S BOWER.” 

Clematis: Climbing Kinds and their Culture at Gravetye Manor. 

By W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden,” etc. 

EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

" I have had so much pleasure from the cultivation of these lovely plants that I venture to 
print a little book on the subject, as one sees even large gardens desolate so far as they are 
concerned. 

“ In treating of them I go a little away from what is usual in such a matter by avoiding 
the technicalities with which so many garden books are burdened. This is a garden book, and, 
therefore, the use of confusing terms, as serving no good end, is left out.” 

Of all Booksellers, or from the Manager of “Gardening Illustrated,” 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Price 3/6 net. Cloth bound, gilt lettering, on hand-made paper. Three full-page 

illustrations. 

! London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Detailed Catalogue sent free on application. 


Wholesale Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. 


Special Features. 


Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pniner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturer*: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 


CARMONA. 


Mixed with the soil, prior to 
sowing or planting. Carmona dif¬ 
fuses a richness throughout which 
ensures a regular and adequate 
supply of the most suitable nutri¬ 
ment for growing plants, from 
seedtime to maturity. Without 
cheek or hindrance the plants con¬ 
tinue to thrive and flourish, qjid 
promptly yield a generous reward 
for the care bestowed upon them. 

Prepare your seed bed with Carmona — feed 
your plants with Carmona — give it to your roses 
and herbaceous plants. 

Ail seedsmen sell it in 6d . 1-, and 2 6 tins. 
U P « . 4 d. 2*lb* . 7 6. !V6 ll.s.. 12 6. 112 llw 20 


ABOUT YOUR LAWN. 

If it is weedy and patchy it is like a poor picture in a 
brilliant setting—it mars the effect of the whole. Velvaa 
Ijiwn Sand will quickly transform the starred or worn- 
out lawn into a beautiful expanse of soft, relrety green 
sward. A dressing of 3 to 4 oz. per square yard shrivels 
the weeds and causes the Crass to burst forth with in¬ 
creased rigour, covering the bald spots and evidencing 
all the healthy growth and fine colour of the perfect 
lawn. A wonderful result for a small outlay. 

Tins: 6d. and 1/-, 2- (7 lbs.), 3 6 (14 lbs.). Kegs: 

28 lbs., 6 6; 56lbs., 11/.; 112 lbs., 20 -. 


Digitized b. 


Goggle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Slugs 
Slugs 
|| SLUGS 

Anitas powder will rid 

your Garden of Slugs, and protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample with instructions Free. 

6d. and 1 /- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt. 

of all Chemists, Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE SAN1TAS CO., Ltd., 

Limehouse, London, E. 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, lgu. _ 
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those who have conveniences at their dis¬ 
posal, because it means the saving of a 
season. Seakale is now plentiful, but to 
keep up a regular supply a large quantity 
of crowns is needed, and in no.garden is 
Seakale too plentiful. Propagation by 
seeds is a simple matter, and seedlings 
may be used for forcing when they are 
two years old. Seakale is also readily in¬ 
creased from thongs or root-cuttings, 
which, if put into light and rich soil, in 
a season make useful stuff. Cauliflowers 
will shortly be ready for going out under 
hand lights in a warm position ; and a 
pinch of Celery seed has been sown to pro¬ 
vide plants for seasoning after the crop 
In trenches is exhausted. Parsley and 
Chervil are yet available from beds in the 
open. It is not often so at this time of the 
year: and as a result the supply in frames 
is being saved. It is worth while risking 
a few lines of an early variety of Potato 
under a south wall or in front of a 
range of glass, these, when they succeed, 
forming a succession to the crop from pots 
or in frames. When Potatoes are planted 
in pits a few seeds of Radishes sown over 
the soil at the time of planting will come 
in useful. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 2nd, 1915. 

There were welcome signs of growing 
interest at the fortnightly meeting held 
on the above date, both in the material 
displayed and its high quality. From 
Southgate came the first big display of 
forced shrubs, from Eynsford a superb 
collection of Apples, which both merited 
and received high praise. Apples, too, 
from the Hampton district were very fine. 
Cyclamens from Reading were a great 
attraction, while numerous exhibits of 
alpines, with Carnations and Orchids, 
afforded interest and variety. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., showed these in variety, employing 
such as Galantlius Elwesi, hardy Heaths, 
a remarkable colony of the white Hoop 
Petticoat Narcissus (N. Bulbocodium 
monophyllus). Iris unguicularis in two or 
thjee varieties, with Lenten Roses, and 
others. Freesias were very beautiful. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had one 
of the good forms of Saxifraga Burseriana 
arranged in a bank-like colony, the group 
extending to several feet. This was the 
dominant feature of an exhibit which also 
included Crocus species, rock shrubs, and 
the early-flowering Cyclamens/ 

Messrs. Herbert Chapman, Rye, con¬ 
tributed well-flowered specimen pans of 
Cyclamen ibericum in variety, together 
with vases of Freesias in the cut state, 
Hybrid Narcissi of the cyclamineus and 
triandrus set, with others, and a rather 
showy lot of the scarlet fungus Peziza 
coccinea. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, 
showed Saxifraga Burseriana very finely, 
also Hepaticas, Iris reticulata, and others, 
with early Cyclamens, hardy Heaths, as 
codonodes, niediterrnnea hybrida, and 
others, and a large group of Primula 
malacoides, and the new variety P. m. 
robusta. 

Messrs. Fiper and Sons, Bayswater, 
occupied a considerable space with an 
nlpine exhibit, but few being In flower. 
Only the early hardy Cyclamens and some 
of Purser's Saxifrages were noted in 
bloom, though many choice kinds of the 
latter were on view. 

Messrs. Wnterer. Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot and Twyford, arranged an exhibit 
of roekwork on which hardy Heaths, Scor¬ 


pion Iris, Cyclamen Coum, Crocus and 
Snowdrops, with the dainty Satin-flower 
(Sisyrinchiutn), and Saxifrages galore 
were freely grouped with shrubs. 

Mr. G. lteuthe, Keston, had a most in¬ 
teresting exhibit, including the choicer 
winter-flowering Croci, as Imperati, 
Sieberi, and Korolkowi (the last with 
golden cups), as pot-grown examples. In 
like manner, were Snowdrops, spring 
Snowflakes, and the Cieilian Aconite 
(Eranthis eilicicus). Of the rarer plants 
shown, the double blue llopatica is 
worthy of note, while perhaps the richly- 
coloured Cyclamen Atkinsi purpureum, 
with reddish-crimson flowers (a more de¬ 
scriptive varietal, name would be rubrum 
or ntro-rubrum), was the most conspicuous 
bit of colour in the group. 

Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed an exhibit of roekwork, group¬ 
ing shrubs and in conjunction therewith 
Primula denticulata, Iris reticulata. 
Anemone blanda, the blue - flowered 
Anchusa myosotidiflora. and many 
alpines. Rhododendron Jaeksoni (rosy- 
pink, and one of the earliest of its race 
to flower) was in nearly full bloom. 
Pyracantha angustifolia was very good. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., had the finest display of the 
hybrid bulbous Iris (I. sind-Pars) we re¬ 
member to have seen exhibited. There 
were two or three dozen plants, a study 
in sky-blue, mauve, maroon, a/id gold. 
Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, Saxifraga 
Burseriana major. Daphnes, and hardy 
Heaths were also prominent. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
also contributed to this department, show¬ 
ing Muscari azureum, Daphne Fioniana, 
Saxifraga Burseriana major, n variety of 
the grey-leaved Veronicas, and the silvery 
Seneeio Gray! among other plants. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Of these, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, contributed their line strains of 
Cyclamens and Primulas, arranging 
basket groups of the more distinct colour- 
shades of these i)opular winter flowers. 
The Cyclamens were particularly fine, the 
3 feet wide groups showing to good ad¬ 
vantage. Colour named for the most part 
those w T hich appealed most were Giant 
Crimson (very rich). Superb Fringed, 
Giant White (a superb variety), Salmon 
Scarlet, and Sutton's Fringed Pink 
Pearl (one of the Papilio strain, of large 
size and most attractive colour). The 
Primulas included Reading Blue, Prince 
of Wales (red), and Double White. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kens¬ 
ington, arranged groups of Giant White 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Azaleas in several 
varieties, and a nice group of Orange- 
trees in fruit. The Cyclamens were very 
finely grown and well flowered. 

Particularly good, too, were the Cycla¬ 
mens from the St. George’s Nursery Co., 
Harlington, the firm showing the three 
varieties Queen Mary (pink), Mrs. L. M. 
Graves (salmon-scarlet), and St. George 
(flowers rich salmon well above ample 
marbled leafage, for which alone the 
variety well merits cultivation). 

Messrs. H. B May and Sons, Edmonton, 
occupied a table with flowering plants, 
the chief being Cyclamens in variety well 
grown and well flowered. Cinerarias, the 
useful white Azalea Deutsche Perle, 
Primula obconiea, making a central group 
of the compact-growing Calla alocasite- 
folia, w’liich is stated to be evergreen. 
The spatlies are almost as large as in the 
old form on a plant little more than half 
the size. 

FORCED AND OTHER SHRUBS. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., arranged a very handsome group of 


forced shrubs comprising Lilacs, Forsy- 
thlas, Pyrus, Prunus, and Magnolias, the 
whole springing from a bed of Ferns and 
backed by graceful Palms. The group 
was margined by a superbly-flowered lot 
of Azalea mollis in considerable variety. 
The Magnolias were a feature, well- 
flowered bushes several feet high of M. 
si)ecio.sa and M. Soulangeana being very 
telling. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
table of miscellaneous hardy shrubs and 
evergreens, including Ivies, Ela?agnus, 
Eurya latifolia varlegata, Garrya, 
Hamamelis, Skiramia, well-flowered Wis¬ 
taria sinensis, Prunus triloba, Aucuba 
vera, and others. 

Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Hanover 
Square, again had a fine showing of the 
red-fruited branches of Solanum ciliatum, 
w’hieh even in its leafless state has a 
rugged picturesque beauty of its owui; in¬ 
deed. the abundance of its scarlet fruits 
constitutes a great attraction. Guelder 
Rose, forced Lilacs, w r ith Ruseus and Pit- 
tosporum for greenery rendered the ex¬ 
hibit highly ornamental. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, showed these flowers, among them 
being Gorgeous and Rosette (indis- 
pensables of the deep-eerlse flowered set), 
Salmon Enchantress, Mary Allwood, and 
Philadelphia. The last, while scentless, 
promises well from the colour standpoint, 
being of the same shade almost as Pink 
Sensation. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., showed White Star, Carola, Sun- 
star (yellow), the charming pink-flowered 
Lady Ingestre, Lady Coventry (scarlet, 
very large), and Mrs. L. D. Fullerton 
(which belongs to the fancy class). 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
show’ed Champion (scarlet), Lady Fuller 
(fine salmon-pink), Princess Dagmar 
(crimson), Mrs. C. F. Raphael (rosy- 
scarlet), and others. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
staged Pink Sensation, Aviator (scarlet). 
Red Benora, Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg (white). 
Laura Webber (pink), and Good Cheer 
(pink), novelties now ripe for distribution. 

HARDY FERNS. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, wes the only 
exhibitor of Ferns, staging the handsome 
taselled Hart’s-tongue varieties together 
with a series of Polypodium vulgare and 
a considerable number of the finer Poly- 
stichums, all of an evergreen character. 
In a comprehensive collection, we re¬ 
marked the very handsome Polystichum 
angulare divisilobum plumosum densum 
superbum, though why so beautiful a 
plant should be so encumbered is not clear. 
Polypodium vulgare eambrieum, P. v. 
Barrowd, and P. v. Prestoni w’ere among 
the choicest of this set. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had some very choice dark- 
coloured Odontiodas, notably O. Diana 
and O. Cooksome (both of intense crim¬ 
son). Ltelia nnceps Sehroderlnnn, L. a. 
Sanderi (white, with varying markings). 
Cypripediums in variety, and some well- 
flowered Cymbidiums were also noted. 

Mr. Pantia Ralli, Ashted Park, Surrey, 
showed Odontoglossum araandum, vnr. 
Queen of Spain (the flowers heavily 
barred and blotched with dull crimson on 
a pale-yellow ground). It is a very strik¬ 
ing variety, having O. Wilckeanum and 
O. Rolfai as its parents. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Crowborough, Sussex, had the fine 
orange-coloured Liello-Cattleya Doris, 
Ladia anceps Bull’s W r hite, Odontoglos* 
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sum Harryo-crispum, O. Vuylstekeae vivi- 
cans, together with Brasso-Cattleyas and 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had the largest group, show¬ 
ing some fifty well-flowered examples of 
Cattleya Maggie Raphael alba, one of the 
best of these at this season. Seedling 
forms (crosses) of Odontoglossum oris- 
putn illustrissimum were shown in variety, 
Miltonia St. Andre (white and crimson, 
very line), Brnsso-Cattloya Oliftoni albens 
(chaste and beautiful), Mnsdevallia 
CourtaUliana (a rarely-flowered spprlos), 
and M. Schroderi were also remarked 
Odontoglossum Thomxnninnum (giving its 
flowers in long, branching racemes) was 
very distinct from the majority in its 
violet and crimson flowers. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons. Chelten¬ 
ham, had examples of Lsvlla anceps IIilli 
(a particularly good white-flowered sort), 
with Cypripedium Euryades spUuidens, C. 
Helena Westonbirt var.. and C. aureum 
virginale (whose 1 big white dorsal sejial 
and fine pouch remove it from all the 
rest). Cymbidiums were fine, and Mas- 
devallia Schroderinna intert'sting. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a very fine plant of 
Odontoglossum Armanvillierense xanthotes 
(white), Odontioda Charlesworthi (very 
rich), Cymbidium insigne with eiglit. w<*ll- 
flowerecl racemes, the rosy-flowered 
ltrasso-Cattleya Joan, and Soph ro-Cat- 
tleya Saxa (of a very distinct red tone). 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had 'profusely-flowered pans of the minia¬ 
ture-growing Epidendrum i»oIyhulhon 
albigu, Cymbidium Oottianum, Cattleya 
Empress of India, Brasso-Cattleya sul- 
phurea amabil.is, and Odontoglossum 
amnndum, var. Grandess (whose creamy 
flowers are blotched, with crimson). A 
showy Cypripedium was labelled Moon¬ 
beam x villosum aureuru. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. H. Canned and Sons, Eynsford, 
staged a sui>erb collection of Apples anti 
Bears, some six dozen dishes in all. Apples 
largely predominating. A primary object 
of the exhibit was to bring into greater 
prominence the value of late-keeping sorts. 
Among kitchen sorts, Annie Elizabeth, 
Smart’s Prince Arthur (very fine sample), 
Brain ley’s Seedling. Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, Heinett.e du Canada, and 
Brabant Bellefleur wore remarked ; while 
among d€?ssert kinds, Edward VII., 
Winter Peach, Barnaek Beauty, Belle de 
I’ontoise, Allington Pippin, and Bau¬ 
mann’s Red Rcinette caught the eye at 
once. In a lot characterised by high ex¬ 
cellence throughout it was difficult' to 
make oven a small selection. 

Mr. Will Tnyler, Hnmpton-on-Thames, 
had a collection of forty dishes of these 
fruits, and these, too, were in a high state 
of preservation. High colour, too, was a 
striking feature, and in this respect 
Beauty of Kent, Bismarck, and Gas¬ 
coigne’s Scarlet were noteworthy. Annie 
Elizabeth, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s 
Orange, Rihston, Claygate Pearnmin, and 
Norfolk Bean fin wore among the finer 
examples staged. 

Mrs. E. H. Denison, Little Gaddesden, 
Berks (gardener, Mr. A. G. Gentle), had 
some three dozen dishes of Potatoes in 
good preservation—in fact, they would 
have done credit to a September show\ 
Of King Edward VII. a very handsome 
dish was staged, others of excellence in¬ 
cluding The Factor, Carter’s Emperor, 
Epicure. Abundance, Great Scot, School¬ 
master, and Ringleader. 

A complete list of the awards will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLAMTS AMD PLOWER*. 


Tulips failing (H. S.).—We imagine your 
culture is at fault. Very probably you placed 
them in the stove, which was far too hot for 
them before sufficient roots had been formed. 
They ought to have been plunged in the open 
air in ashes or t'oeoanut-flbre, so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of plenty of roots 
before the top growtli started. 

Streptocarpi (F. a.). Plants that have done 
flowering should be kept moderately dry in a 
greenhouse temperature till the middle of 
March or thereabouts, when they must be 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in 
a mixture of equal parte of leaf-mould and 
loam, with a liberal dash of silver sand. Be 
sparing of the water until growth begins. 

Fuchsias, pruning (P.). \Vc presume your 
plants are in pots, and that they nre under¬ 
neath the stage and getting but little water. 
Leave them thus until early in March, when 
they may he pruned hard back, and after 
standing a few days to heal he placed jn a 
temperature of 55 (legs. Here, with an occa¬ 
sional overhead dewing, growth will soon 
move, when the supply of root moisture may 
be slightly increased. They may lie potted on 
when growing freely, tuking care not to over¬ 
water until the root<s have begun to run freely. 

Phlox Drummondi (K.).- Seed should be 
sown about the first week in March in shallow’ 
pans or boxes in a light, rich noil, and a warm 
and rather moist temperature. Prick off the 
seedlings when fit to handle into boxes, giving 
a temperature of from 50 (legs, to 60 degs. 
When well rooted, stand them in a frame to 
harden. When the plants are 3 inches to 
4 inches high pinch out the main shoots to in¬ 
duce a bushy growth and plant out in the 
open. The bed in the open air should bo fully 
exposed to the sun and given a fairly rich, 
moist soil the plants will not suffer in the 
hottest weather. 

Camellias unhealthy <Alf. Ihures).- -It is 
not to be wondered at that your Camellia fails 
to open its flowers. It has been attacked by 
mealy-bug and scale. We have seldom seen a 
plant in such an insect-inf e*ted condition. 
The first thing to do is to thoroughly clear 
the plant of these two pests by sponging every 
leaf and bit of wood with an insecticide, such 
as Gishurst compound, using a brush for the 
hard wood. You must do the work thoroughly, 
working the insecticide well into the joints 
and corners where the pests are. In all 
probability other plants in the house are like¬ 
wise affected, in which case you should have 
them cleaned, the house thoroughly washed 
down and repainted. 

Cinerarias failing (A. B.). —When Cinerarias 
flag and behave in the manner described it 
shows that something is amiss at the roots. 
When matters are investigated the roots are 
generally found to be dead or dying, such con¬ 
dition invariably arising from overwatering 
or affording stimulants at too great a strength. 
We have seen many losses occur through the 
last-mentioned cause. Stimulants of an arti¬ 
ficial nature should never be used at greater 
strength than that named by the makers. In 
regard to the first-named instance, greater 
care exercised when affording water is the 
only remedy, or, in other words, afford water 
only when it is required, which can always 
be ascertained by the rapping of the pots 
either with the knuckles or a stick having a 
piece of hard wood fixed on the end cross¬ 
wise, somewhat in the form of a hammer. 

Edging-plants (G. .S'.). Some of the white 
or grey foliaged plants make distinct and 
useful edgings. Cerastium tomentosum, Kanto- 
lina incana, Stachys Janata, are all white or 
grey plants, and are quite hardy. Sednm 
glaueum and Festuca glauca are distinct, and 
being hardy are not difficult to keep or pro¬ 
pagate. Antennaria tomentosa (the Snow- 
plant i is a neat edging-plant, also hardy. 
Another hardy plant of a permanent char¬ 
acter can be had in the Silver-leaved Euon.v- 
mus (E. radicans variegatus). The edgings of 
this plant when well established will la*t for 
years. In edging beds it is always desirable 
to use as many hardy plants as possible. All 
the plants named above are hardy, and there 
are others. Herniaria glabra makes a neat 
edging, and the variegated Coltsfoot is a 
grand edging for large beds. The purple¬ 
leaved variety of the Bugle-flower (Ajuga 
reptans purpurea), and the Golden Thyme will 
give variety. 

Increasing Dahlias (FI. P. C.).—If you de¬ 
sire to increase your stock it will be much 
better t-o take cuttings and strike them than 
to attempt to divide the old roots, thi< being 
a difficult .and generally unsatisfactory 
method. Put them (one of each sort, at least) 
on a hotbed or into a heated house, and when 
the young shoots are 2.\ inches long, take them 
off wi*h a sharp knife, and insert them round 
the sides of well-drained 3i-inch pots filled 
with very sandy soil, five or six in each. 
Keep them moderately close, moist, and 
shaded in a frame over a hotbed or in a warm- 
house or pit, and when rooted and growing 
pot them off singly into 3-incli pots—this is all 
the potting required—harden them off in May, 
and plant out early in June. Remember, that 
if you take all the shoots from a root, and 
cut each quite close, it will very likely not 


break again. After you have secured aa many 
young plants as you require you may then 
harden off the tubers you have been growing 
in heat and plant them out at the same time 
os the cuttings.. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons, cutting down (Scraper).— 
The best time to do this is immediately after 
flowering, but if hard cutting be needful, then 
it is quite certain that the bloom for the 
following year will be lost, as any shoots that 
may be found after a severe pruning are too 
late to provide flower-buds for the following 
season. In your case we should advise that, 
after cutting down. you. give the plants a 
heavy mulch of decayed leaf-soil or some well 
rotted manure, and, if the weather is dry. 
frequent suakings of water. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-tree (Purus).- A north wall is hardly 
the best position for a Pear-tree, aa the wood 
and buds need more warmth than can be thus 
obtained to thoroughly ripen them. If you 
could lift the tree with great care and remove 
to an ea+t or west wall, it might do better. 
Failing that, it may be better to lift the tree 
entirely and replant at once where it now is. 
as it seems evident the roots have gone too 
deep. When the tree is lifted, cut off all roots 
that strike downwards. Also, in replanting, 
do not bury the roots deeply nor add manure; 
but after planting lay a mulch of long manure 
over the roots. Leave nailing until the soil is 
settled, and pruning should be moderate and 
done at the same time. 


8H0RT REPLIES. 

,J. .S’.--Kindly send a complete plant, and we 

will then do our best to help you.- J. 

Coulter. Please send further particulars as 
to the class of plants you wish to grow for 
cut bloom. _ 

MAKES OP PL AMTS AMD FRUITS. 

Mames of plants.— J. W. B. Mossley.—l, 
Nephrolepis exaltata Piersoni; 2, Apparently 
immature frond of Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, 
Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Polypodium species. 
5, Nephrolepis exaltata; 6, Pteris tremula. 


CATALOGUE* RECEIVED. 


Conard and Jonbs Co., West Grove, Pa., U.S.A. 
— -7fo.se Guide, 1915. 

Henry Eckiord, Wenn. Shropshire.— Xovcltics 
for 1915. 

Fidler and Sons, Reading.— Seeds for 1915. 
Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm. —List of 
Perennial Seeds. 

Black more and Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, 
Bath.- -List, of Bcyunias, Carnations, Delphi¬ 


niums, etc. 

Harrisons, Leicester .—Garden 

Sundries. 


Seeds and 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CA8E8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to Vol. XXXVI. 
of “Cardenlng Illustrated ” Is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3$d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume Is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post is. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the prloe of the Index 
and Binding Case Is 2s., post free. 


A Good Investment. 

If we are agreed that a good investment maybe readily 
and correctly described as one which gives pleasure 
and profit to the owner, then we must grant the appli¬ 
cation of the description to Bees’ Perennial Plants. 

There is no other class of plants, not even except¬ 
ing the Rose, which is so productive of pleasure and 
profit, and you may interpret the term “ profit ” in 
whatever way you like. 

Ease and simplicity of treatment, combined with 
the very highest degree of artistic effect, combine to 
produce the pleasurable element ; while generous 
growth and increase, together with almost complete 
immunity from loss through weather or disease, pro¬ 
vide purchasers with a truly profitable investment. 

At 4il. each. 3 for 8d.. Bees’ splendid plants are fine 
value, but now that about 200 have been knocked down to 

3d. each, 8 for 6d., 

as a sacrifice to the gods of war and other elements, every¬ 
one with a blank corner should make haste to fill it. 

Bees' Plant Catalogue and Special Offer will be sent 
post free to all. The colour pictures will help you to 
make your choice. Write to-day. NOW. 

“ Lest you Forget.’’ 

A a* — 175b, Mill Street, 

W&G&Im LIVERPOOL 
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_DIPLOMA a MEOU at Tug r> 
-A^g^OHAL HORTICULTURAL tXH. a fl%»OV4i.* 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

I la the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
1 _ _ smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

J A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in hags. aibs.. 2 3; 56 lbs., 3 8; cwt„ 6 -; 
5cwt.. 28 9; lOcwt.. 55 - ; cnrr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from 

| WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

7J, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also W&xeley’a Ground Garden Lime, 2 - 

busbel bag corr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 earn forward. 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS ; 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all I ronmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Creen & Son, Ltd, 

Southfield Ironworks, Leeds; A New 
Surrey Works^Sondiwarlc Street, 


BAMBOO 


CANES. 
POLES, 
RODS. 

2ft., 8*1. ; 3 ft., 1/1 ; 4 ft., 1/3, 1/6, 1/11, 
2 6 ; 5 ft., 4 5/- : l> ft,, 5/-, 6 - ; 7 ft., 

5/6, 7/-; 8 ft,, 10/- 

Tape ring Rods for Sweet Peas. 7 8 ft . 7 6 ; 9—10 ft., 
10 1- ft , 12 - ■ nil jier 1U0 Dyed Green liainboo 

Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Crcosoted Trellis, L'-rgu 
Square Mr*h String Netting. Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting. Lal^ls. Ilaftia and’I ying Materials, Tarred Hope 
aim Twine. Mats, Shred*. l(amh<>n and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple* Patent puts. Basic Slag. Supcrphos- 
idiat.-. and oilier Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut 
Fibre, Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED PRTCE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamlioo Company. 


PEARCE & COMPANY I 

CONSERVATORIES 

land GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS' RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Counoils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Phone: 1550 North. 


GARDEN FRAMES 


IN CREAT VARIETY 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Made specially strong, from selected timber. English glass used. Painted 3 coats. 
Thoroughly well finished. -Acknowledged to be the best Frames being sold. 

LlffCE T3XT 




No. 60. PORTABLE PLANT PRESERVER. 

0 I 12ft. by 3ft. .. £3 2 0 
0 I 12ft. by 4ft. 3 13 0 


6ft. by3ft. ..£114 
6ft. by 4ft. .. 2 5 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME. 

Gfl. by 4ft. £1 15 0 9ft. by 4ft. £2 7 0 
lzft. by 4ft. £2 19 0 

pit lichtsTplant preservers, 

VIOLET FRAMES, FORCINC FRAMES. &c. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 183 . 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES EOR J.OStt HASHES. 


TENANTS’ FIXTURE GLASSHOUSES a Speciality. A*k for C atalogue No. 21* 

THE AMATEUR GREENHOUSE. Heady for easy erection by any harnly man No m size. 10 ft. by 8 ft 
Span Hoof, £11 10s. No. 47 A size. 10 ft. by 7 ft.. Lean-to Hoof. £9 10«. 

HEATING APPARATUS & BOILERS for all kinds of Buildings and (irc-onhouses. 
i 'arriujt Enid <m all Order* of 1,0*. mine to mo*t Station* in Kwjland .r Tl'e/es. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., NORWICH. 



30th ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE SALE 

Hundreds of Bargains. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 



Iron Buildings, 
from £7 17 6 


Unglazed Lights, 

3 ft. x 2ft., 2 3 

_ 4ft.\3ft , 3- 

Portable Huts, 37 6 Plant Propagator, 22 6 Gft. x4ft , 3 6 




Poultry Houses, 
from 15 - hi 

Estimates for Poultry Appliances of every 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


description, Incubators, Rearers, &c., also 

Horticultural Wood and Iron Buildings, 

_ . _ , Heating Apparatus, &c., Post Free. 

Cucumber Frames, from 10 - 

IV. COOPER, LTD., 7 61, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 



m 

IT ^ 

Si 


Wood Buildings, from 67 6 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON FEB. 2, 1915. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Award, of Merit. 

Cottleya Trianre Qu-en Elizabeth, from Mr. J. Gurney 
Fowler, Braokenhurai, Pemlmry, Kent. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells; Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Haywards 
Heath. 

Silver Banksian. Messrs J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham; Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans; Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., EntieM; Messrs. J. and A. MeBean, Cooks- 
bridge. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 

SILVER Gilt Flora. — Messrs. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., 
for forced shrubs. 

Silver Flora. -Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
for greenhouse tiowering plants; Mr. A. Perry, Enfield, tor 
hardy Ferns; Messrs. Wills atul Sugar, for greenhouse 
plants; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, fur Cyclamens. 

SILVER Banksian. Messrs. W. C'uthush and Sons. 
Highgate, for Carnations, etc.; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Liverpool-street, for alpines; Mr. L. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, for shrubs. 

BRONZE Flora.— Messrs. Allwood Bros., Wivelstield, for 
Carnations; Messrs. Barr and Sons, C-ovent Garden, for 
hardy flowers; Messrs. Stuart Ixiw and Co., Enlield, for 
Carnations and Cyclamens; Mr. G. lleiithe, Keston, for 
miscellaneous plants. 

Bronzk Banksian. Mr. J. Box, Haywards Heath, for 
rock plants; Messrs. Piper, Barnes, for rock plants. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Knightian.—M essrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Eynsford, for Apples. 

Silver Knightian.—M r. Will Tayler, Osborn Nursery, 
Hampton, for Apples and Pears; Mrs. Denison, Little 
Gaddosden, Berkhanipsted (<5r., Mr. A. (J. Gentle), for 
collection of Potatoes. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE* 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., LTO,. 

65, Southwark St , London. 


P GET A 

bMARl 


fCREENHOUSE 


and you are »nn 



puiTH List <d soundly constructed Orel nil' use*, Prsuiea, 
»nd all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART, Kinpire Work*, Mile Knd. Glasgow. 


r E POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. I 

Embracing every phase of ita Cnltivatlnn, with chapters j 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d. Of all Book 
sellers, Bookstalls, &<\,ordirect by post from the MANAGER, I 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


_ we CAS HELP YOU. „ 

' Our practical knowledge 
_ /s at you n service JFreje’ 

I The economical improvement orTveedy ] 
1 and poor L*WN3 '5 Our 5peC'3l Study j 

k Boundary CHtH.CAcC-L^ 

yc** s»*c.*n— m 

y Cranmer St .LIVERPOOL. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Digitized by 
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Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


February 13 , 1915 


SHRUBS and 

1 Azalea, large .. .. <1*1 , 

1 Buddleia, blue .. .. fid . 

1 Bin-h, silver .. fid ! 

3 Beech trees . .. fid ; 

1 Cnpres.-s.itK Album .. fid 
1 Cupressus Lnvsoni .. <1*1 ' 

1 Clematis, blue .. .. <1*1 I 

1 Fig tree.1 - 

1 Curry elliptiea .. .. '.M I 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved .. .. 9d 1 

1 Jessamine.<11 | 

I Ivy, silver-leaved .. 9*1 | 
8 Larch trees .. ..6*1 

1 Laurel, large .. .. <1*1 

2 Privet, gulden .. .61 

1 Pyrus japoniea .. .. i*»l 

1 Rhododendron, red .. <1*1 

1 Rhododendron, white.. <1*1 

1 Tulip tree.<1*1 

1 Yew, Irish ..<1*1 

1 Yew, golden .. 9.1 

1 Allanthus glandulosa .. fi*1 
1 Ampelopsis hedera .. fid 
1 Ampclopsis Veitehi .. <1*1 
1 Acacia tree, large .. fid 
1 Aucuba ja|K»nica .. <1*1 
I Apple tree ., .. <>*l 

1 Arbor-vine .. .. fid 

1 Bamboo palmata .. 6*1 
1 Bamboo t-ree .. .. <*1 

1 Bamboo, silver .. .. <1*1 

2 Berboris jiqui:efi>lia .. fid 

1 B -rberis Dirwim .. fi*l 
1 Broom, yellow .. .. <1*1 

1 Broom, white .. .. <1*1 

1 Blue I lose.<">d 

2 Black Currants .. .. 0*1 

1 Cob Nut.<1*1 

2 Christinas trees .. .. fid 

1 Christmas tree .. .. fid 

1 Cotoneaster .. .. *ld 

2 Clematis, white .. .. <1*1 

2 Chestnut trees .. .. <1*1 

1 Ceanothus .. .. 1 - 

1 Deutziu gracilis .. .. fid 

2 Dwarf shrubs .. .. <1*1 

1 Elder, gold*u .. .. fid 

1 Euonymus, gold.. ..fid 

2 Escalionia .. .. fid 

1 Filbert Nut .. .. fid 

1 Flowering Currant .. 6*1 
1 Juelder Kobo .. .. fid 

1/10 SMITH’S SEED 


CUMBERS. 


1 Gloire de Dijon 

. Gd 

1 Green Holly 

. fid 

2 i looseherriejr, large 

. fid 

1 Honeysuckle 

. 6*1 

1 Hydrangea 

. 6*1 

2 H P. Ruses 

6*1 

2 Irish Ivy.. 

. fid 

1 Ivy lobata, large 

. 6*1 

1 LnnriiKtinus 

. 6<l 

2 Lilac, purple 

. Gd 

1 Lila*’, while, large 

. 6*1 

1 Lime, broad, red 

Gd 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 

. Gd 

1 Luirel, Portugal 

. fid 

1 Laburnum 

. &i 

1 Loganberry 

. fid 

1 Lmdon Plane, 5 ft. 

. Gd 

2 Lavender, finest 

. Gd 

2 Maidenhair trees 

. fid 

1 Maple .. 

fill 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

. fid 

1 Mock Orange .. 

. fid 

1 Mar.-chill Niel .. 

, fid 

1 Passion Flower 

fid 

2 Polyuntha Roses 

..fid 

2 Pink Ramblers.. 

. Gd 

1 Fyrucantha, scarlet 

. fid 

1 Peach tree 

. Cd 

1 Plum tree 

. 6d 

12 Privet,Oval 

. 6*1 

1 Prunus Pissardi 

. 6*1 

1 Pear tree.. 

. Cd 

1 Poplar, large 

. 6.1 

1 Plane tree, large 

. 6*1 

1 Rhododendron.. 

. fid 

2 Rosemary, tine.. 

. 6d 

3 Red Currants .. 

. fid 

1 Rhubarb.. 

. 6*1 

2 Sweet Briars 

. fid 

1 Sweet Bay, large 

. 6*1 

2 tt no wherry, good 

. fid 

2 Spinea Tre*;s .. 

. Gd 

1 Spirea, large 

. 6d 

1 Sibcrinn Crab .. 

. fid 

1 Silver Box 

. 6*1 

1 Tree of Heaven 

. 6*1 

3 Thuja Lobbi 

. 6d 

1 Thuja Lobbi, large 

. 6*1 

1 Tea Rose.. 

. 6*1 

1 Virginia Creeper 

. tVtl 

1 Weigela 

. fid 

1 Yew, English .. 

6d 


COLLECTION. 1/10 


Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith’s Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrow’s Pea, 4-pint of Distinction Pea, 4-pint of Broad 
Beans, 4-pint of Kidney Beans, Bounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet eaeh of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli. Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow. Parsley. Cucumber. Savoy: and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 Rw. of Potato 
'‘Golden Wonder." 

All named, packed, and free on rail, Is. lOd. 


ESTABLISHED 1804. 


IB.li THiC*' 

WORCESTER 



FRUIT 


80 Acre, of SeteUe 
Tree*. 

ROSES 

Hundreds of Thousand* 
Open-Ground or Pot 

SHRUBS 
& TREES 

91 Acres; in immense 
variety. A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants. Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 

SEEDS 
& BULBS 

The best procurable. 
Lists Free , 


ENGLISH ROSES. 

OVER 100,000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 
FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

C AN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

Abel Carriero, Anna de Deubach, Conrad do Meyer, 
Baron do Kolhschild, Eugene Furat, Prince de Fearns, 
Victor Vcrdn r, Gloire de Margottin, Margaret Dickson. 
Gabriel Luizct, Mine. Bonnenee, Paul Neyron, John Hopper. 
Crown Prince, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Barone®. 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles l^fehvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh. Duke of Teck, Dupuy .Tamain, 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of 
Edinburgh, l'lrich Brunner. F lv. Drusehki, Hugh Dickson, 
l^onis van lloutie, Mrs. J. living, Magna China, Marie 
Baumann, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camille de 
Rolmn, and hundreds of others. Please name your require¬ 
ments. 4d. each; 3s. Ski. dozen. 

Hybrid Teas in such varieties as Anne Olivier, 
Austrian Copper. American Beauty, Edu Meyer. Mine. 
Berard, Betty, Reine Marin Henriette, Soleil «l'Or. Moss 
Rose, China Rose, Queen Mali, Muie. Itavary, W. Cuthuah, 
Jes**ie, Belle Sichreeht, Etoile dc France, Mildred Grant. 
Harry Kirk, President Roosevelt, Mrs. Leo Pain, l'erle d*-s 
Jartlins, Pharisacr, Is: Progrcs, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Rictimond, Grand Duchess Victoria. 
Gruss an Tcplitz, Jonathan J. Moek, Luurette Curl, Marechal 
Nicl, Gloire de Dijon, Lyon, Bessie Brown, Bouquet tl'Or, 
Francis Kruger. K. A. Victoria, Killarney, Lady Ashlown, 
Libert y, Min*', Limbard, Mme. A. Chafcnay, Maumn Corbet, 
Mrs W. J. Grant, H.-rmosa, Mme. N. J.**vuvaiweur. Kouv. 
de Pierre Notting, lloniere, G. Nabonnand. Earl of War¬ 
wick, Papa Gontier, ami all the leading varieties, 5*L each ; 
4s. yd. dozen. 

Climbing Roses, extra large, in such varieties as 
Crimson Rambler, White Ram tiler. Yellow Rambler, Pink 
Rambler. Dorothy Perkins, Lady Guy, Hiawatha. Seven 
Sisters, Taiiscndschon. Gloirede Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Gardeme, Marechal Kiel, aud many other varieties, fid- 
each 5s. Gd. dozen. 


12 LARGE ROSES, 3/6. 

6 Climbing, 6 Bush Roses, Rayon d'Or, Mr*. J. Lsing. 
F. K. Drtischki, Caroline Testout. Hugh Dieksou, K. A 
Victoria, W. A. Richardson, Dorothy Perkins, White 
Dorothy, Hiawatha, Lion Rambler, Carmine Pillar, 12 for 
3«. fid. 


4* SPECIAL ROSES. 

1 large Marechal Niel, 1 Red Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A 
Richardson, 1 Gloire de Dijon; large, strong, robust plants. 
4 Roses, Is. 8d. 


GREAT CLEARANCE OFFER 

OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS, 13. 

BeurnS Gifford, linn Chretien (Williams'), Clapp's Favour¬ 
ite, Conference, Dm-hess. I’ltuiaston, Doycmiti <lu Cornice. 
Doyenni <1 Etc. Duroiulcau, Fertility, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large, la. fid. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. 


NEW ROSES, 8d. EACH. 

Rayon d’Or, 8d. ; Lady Hillingdon, 8d. ; King George, 8d_; 
His Majesty, 8*L ; Laurett Carle, 8d.; Juliet, <xL 


STANDARD WEEPING ROSES, 2/6 EACH. 

Good Heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler. 
Lady Gay, etc. 

Very good English Briar Standard Rose*, all the popular 

varieties, Is. Gd. each. 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanui, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's .Snow White, Is. each. 


BULBS FOR PRE8ENT PLANTING. 


12 Montbrelias .. ..6<l 

20 Gladioli, pink.. .. 0*1 

9 Hyacint hs, large fid 

20 Anemones .. .. fid 

25 Gladioli, scarlet .. fid 

25 Gladioli, Lemoine .. fid 


23 Gladioli, mixed 
25 Gladioli, Hybrids 
| 50 Ranunculus, extra 
I 25 Lily of the V'alley 
9 Tiger Lilies .. 


fid 

fid 

fid 


200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2 h 

5 Hollyhocks, 10 Coreopsis, 10 Carnations, 20 Pinks, 20 
Sweet Williams, 20 Wallflowers, 10 Honesty, 10 Gnlega, 20 
Eryniimis, 5 Gypsuphila, 1<J Evening Primrose, 20 C. Bells, 10 
Dianthus, 20 S. Rockets. Separately packed, 2s. 


50 TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS, 1/. 

Fine bushy stuff, transplanted in September, Blood Red, 
Golden King. White Damo, Eastern Queen, Ruby Gem, 
Belvoir Castle. Every plant a bush. 50 for Is, 

80 GLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Fine Flowerimr Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Holland! Salmon, 10 Brench- 
leyensis Scarlet, 10 Lemoine Spotted, 10 Gandevensis 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Named in separate bags, 80 tine Bulbs, 
Is. 8d. 

PYRAMID CHERRY TREES, Is. 2d. each. 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond, 0 feet. Is. fid. each. 

1 Siberian Crab Standard, Is. each. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi, Is. 

1 Standard Chestnut, 10 feet, Is. 

1 Laburnum, 9 feet, Is. each. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 feet, Is. each. 

1 Red-twigged Lime, 10 fe^t, Is. each. 

1 Large English Yew, Is. Gd. 

1 Standard Double Cherry, Is. 3d 

1 Standard Golden Privet, la fid. 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS, 

1 - oach. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS, 13 eacb. 

BUSH, SELECTED. 1/- each. 

The following are a few of the names. Tint wc have 
hundreds of others : Blenheim Orange. Co-x'kO range Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfrislon, Northern Greening, Warners 
King, Bromley Seedling; Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, -Worcester l’earmain. Dunn-low Needling. Keswick 
Codling, Allington l’ippin. Qu.’irrnidon. K* klinville Need¬ 
ling, <iascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvetior, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plume, Cherries, Apricots, Is. 9d. each, 
in names an above. 

RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 
LARGE STANDARD PLUMS. 13 EACH. 
BUSH PLUMS. 1 - EACH. 

Four-year-old fruiting trees. Victoria, Jefferson, Orleans, 
Greengage, Pond's Seedlings, Claude de Braisy, Golden 
Drop, Monarch, etc. 

STANDARD CHERRIES. 1/3. 

Early Rivers, Elton, May Duke, White Heart, Black 

TIcail, 

Special offer of trained Pears, Is. 9d. each. These trees 
are Beautiful Bjieeimens, worth 5s. each. W. B. Chretien, 
Jargonelle, Pitmaston Duchess, Hessle. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lanes Prince Albert, Worcester IVarmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgnod s Nonsuch, Warner's King 
Ecklinville, Alina Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. ' 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees*; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 

Red Currants 2s. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood, 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, fi Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


30 Auhrietia blue .. 6*1 
4 Michael mas Daisies.. 6*1 

2 Tree Lupins .. .. fid 

20 Lupins, jiereniiial .. G*1 
5 ) Cauliflower .. .. Gd 

fi Eryngimu Hava .. Gd 
1U Krigerou speciosa .. fid 
30 Alyssum saxalilo .. C<1 
4 Anehusa italica .. G«1 
20 Giant Pansies.. .. fid 

20 Yellow Pansies .. 0*1 

8 Pinks, Mrs. Minkins <kl 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty., fid 
30 Canterbury Bells .. fid 
10 Carnations, mixed .. fid 

9 Carnations, red .. fid 
9 Carnations, Mary .. 6d 
fi Chrysanthemum 

King Edward .. Gd 
6 ChrysantIts, named.. 6*1 
50 Hock Cistus .. .. 0*1 

20 Dianthus, double .. fi.1 

12 Chinese Lanterns .. fid 
100 U'ttuco .. ..fid 

3 Geraniums .. .. fid 

2 Families.6*1 

2 Hardy Bamboo .. Gd 

50 Daisies, wh., red .. fid 
20 Hollyhocks, single .. Gd 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. fid 
20 Honesty, mixed .. fid 
30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. fid 
20 Poppy, Orient-ale .. fid 
30 Poppy, Iceland .. fid 
30 Wallflowers, dhle. .. fid 
50 Ditto, Blood-red .. fid 
50 Ditto, yellow .. .. fid 


50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 6.1 
50 Sweet Rocket* .. 6*1 
12 Valerian .. .. 6<1 

30 Parsley Roots.. .. 6*1 

12 Thyme Root* .. .. 6*1 

12 Mint Roots .. .. fid 

fi Sage Roots .. .. 6*1 

12 Gaillardias .. .. Gd 

20 Gyjwophila .. .. fi*l 

50 Sweet Williams .. fid 

20 Galega, blue .. .. fid 

100 Cabbage .. ..6*1 

12 Per. Sunflowers .. 0*1 

12 Pentstemons .. .. fi*l 

25 Dianthus, single .. 6*1 

6 Eucalyptus .. fid 

12 Lychnis, scarlet .. 6*1 

2 Red-hot Pokers .. fid 

50 Silene, pink .. 6*1 

20 Strawberries, Fxtn... fid 
20 Do., R. Sovereign .. Gd 
20 Do., B. Champion .. fid 
20 Do., Fillbasket .. fid 
50 Erysimum, yellow .. fi«l 
12 Salvias, scarlet .. tvl 
2 Palm umliellatum .. 6d 

2 Fancy Ferns .. .. fid 

1 Pampas Grass.. .. 6*1 

6 White Marguerites .. fid 

12 Evening Primrose .. 6*1 
6 Fuchsias .. .. 6*1 

fi Yellow Marguerites Gd 
12 C. Bells, rose .. .. fid 

3 Phlox Roots .. .. fid 

2 Scabious, blue .. 6d 

4 Iris Ditto .. .. 6d 


LARCE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. C. t>od mixed hybrids. 1 ft. high. 
Gd. each. Large budded plant*, mixed, 2ft., Is. each. Red, 
white, mauve, to colour, Is. 3d each. 


150 WALLFLOWER COLLECTION, 1/3. 

25 Blood Red. 25 Eastern Queen, 25 Dark Brown, 25 
Golden King, 25 Ruby Gem, 25 CoveuL Garden, named, 
large plants, 1 b. 3d. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 


ST. JOHN’S 
19 NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Tho Offices of" “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED »» are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

■DARK’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

of finest selected strains anil tested growth at strictly 
moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, including many 
finenorelties, free.__ 

DARR ; S r Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI" 

Carinas. Montbretias, Tigridins, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus, etc., for soring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARK k 30X8, King-street, Covent Garden. T/ondon 

19f) 000 FREE COPIES BOBBIE’S 

Catalogue anil Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
W15, 203 pages, over 2D0 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOBBIE & CO., Seedsmen and 
Florist* to H-M- The King. Edinburgh. _ 

"HOBBIE'S ROSES on tho Laxa Stock. A 

4-4 native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
k CO .. Roy al F lorists, Edinburgh . 

THE HON. Mrs. rTc. GROSVENOR, 

4- Practical Artist-Gurdener. Silver Medal InternaL Exhib, 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. - Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally fluierin tended^ Estimates.—Morrislm me, Woking. 

WELLS’ LIST OF NOVELTIES, contain- 

* * ing particulars of the new yellow Drabble, Will. Rigby, 
Ac., and the. new Carnation, Pink Sensation, the two 
finest novelties of the year. Now ready. Also general 
Catalogue. Post free on application. Wells’ Book, “The 
Culture of the Chrysanthemum,'' post free, Is. 6d. — 
W WR M.S k C O.. Mersthain. Sur rey, _ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

" * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubliery. Lists and quotations free. 
-ll. WALLACE -V Co . Colchester._ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
4- side. Suggestions and Lists free.—K. WALLACE & 
CO.. ColcheaUer. _ 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

^ Ournevr Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application.. Most up-to-date yet 
i-aned.—J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

p HRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibb 

^ tion. Decorative*, etc. Catalogue of cuttings nnd plants 
post free. —WILLIAM S, Sidney H ouse , Park Road, Leyton. 

A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

a list of alpine anil hardy plants, post free.—T he 
Iuhtham A lpine Nc iwkrv . Ightham, Sevenoaks, K e nt. 

2PTHIONEMA GRANDIFLORA, Sax. Coty- 

-CLl ledon pyramidalis.—Beautiful planted together; strong 
plants, 4*. »kl. do/... postage paid.—T he Ioutuam Alpine 
yi'HSKBV. Ightham, Sevenoaks, Kent. _ 

pORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS.—True 

O to name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock. Well- 
grown, horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes, prices, 
catalogues and testimonials from WILL TAYLER, 
Hampton. Mi ddlesex. _ 

PLOWER POTS.—108$in., 107in., 206 in., 

-L 30 5in.. 40 3J in., 40 3iin., 30 2| in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable),7*.6d. Illustrated Listtree.—THUS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street P otteries. Brierley Hill. _ 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

-£J- Trellis. Arches. Arbours, Rose Trainers. • Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
& CO., Mo rland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues tree. 

p RAMOPHONE, 24-gn.hornlessmodel, inlaid 

VT cabinet on wheels, Louis design, height 3ft. 9in., powerful 
motor, record cupboard, enc. grand selection of records,perfect 
tone, £5 12s Cd appro -58.C am bridge-st., Hyde Park, London. 

TTUTSIfOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

-LL Potting Sheds, Workshop, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Serraivts' Mess flootns. Children's Play Rooms, &o. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., 
No rwich. __J_ » _•_ ' 

p ARDEN ROLLERS.—Double eyclinders, 

'J solid ends, rounded edges, 1J cwts., 25s. 6d.;'2 cwts., 28s.; 
2 trw t»., 36 s ; 3cwla. 42s. 6d : 4cwt.. 57 b. 6d. each, car.paid. 
IsiU frve.—J. C. ATT WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAY’S LOVELY PEONIES, Beautiful 

4* Delphiniums, Celebrated Gladioli, and other Noted 
Hardy Plants—There "is now a great opportunity for con¬ 
noisseurs to obtain Kelway's best quality at moderate prices 
during the War. When writing, please ask for Kelway’s 
Special War Prices. Now is the time to plant Kelway's 
lovely Pieonies and Delphiniums. A standard of perfection 
and beauty never before attained. The delicate tints, 
striking colours, and form of the Pseonies, the bold, out¬ 
standing pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of nature. War 
prices: Choice named Pmonies, Collection A, 15s. dozen; 
choice named Pieonies, Collection B, 21s. • dozen; ■ choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection C, 24s. dozen. Kelway 
Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application —KELWAY k SON S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ RE-SELECTED PILOT PEA, 

'" very early, exceedingly prolific, anil of splendid 
flavour; height, 3 feet; Is. 9d. per pint; 3s. per quart, post 
free. Mr. C. Line, of Normanton, writes : "From a pint of 
your Re-selected Pilot Pea I got just over 15 pecks, which 
I think is exceptional." Illustrated Catalogue free. — 
EDWARD WEBB k SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., 
The King's S eedsmen. Wordslev. Stourbridge. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees nnd Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants,.etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
-KING S ACRE NU RS E 11 IKS, LTD.. Hereford. 

■PCKFORDS GIANT SWEET PEAS.— 

4-1 Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may- 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only be nhtained direct from Wem. No agents 
are employed.—HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.S., The Sweet 
Pea House, Dept. 6 4, Wem, Shropshire 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

44 —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include T.axton'8 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHE RS. Bedford. _ 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

4- Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

TWTILLIONS PLANTS.—Prize Onions, Ailsa 

-Lv-L Craig, la. 100. Earliest Cabbages and Red, also Savoys, 
Broccoli, hardy Bath Cos Lettuce, all 6d. 100. 12 Named 
Roses, all bloomed 1914, 3s. 6d. doz.—D. BIRD, Dept. 3, 
B ox hedge Farm, Banbury. 

DLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d.; 

44 500.6s i 1,000,10s. Wood Anemones. 100, Is. 6d. Double 
white Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; double mauve, 6, Is., post free. 
—*J_KATE,'^Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

PLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropaeolum 
•I speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions, -HAR DY. Dow nshire Park, Carrickfer gus. 

pOSE TRAINING.—Special ROPE for 

4-« training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Id-1 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Ga rden Net Works, R ye. 

TjON’T LET BIRDS AND MICE take your 

A* Garden Seeds and Lawn GrasH Seed.—Dress all seeds 
before sowing with Horticol. It will keep them away. Sold 
by the principal seedsmen and nurserymen. In tins, 6d.. Is., 
Is. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each, or (postage extra) from the Manu- 
facturer. 59, Mark-lane, London, E.C. _ 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

•1- dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Slakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON k PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

•"THE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

-I* increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener s favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees anil Bush 
1 Fruits- it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don't forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 

> 234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S MAGNUM BONUM PEA — 

The long, broad, pointed pods are excellent in form and 
colour, densely covered with bloom, and packed with large 
peas of the highest quality. Per pint. Is. 9d : quart, 3s.. 
post free. Mr. C. Marshall, Gardener to Mrs. Sunilius 
Smith, writes: "I have never seen such a crop of garden 
Peas as I had from your Magnum Bonum. The pods were 
magnifice nt, hanging fr om th e ha ulm as t hickly as hops." 

OUTTON & SONS, The King's Seedsmen, 

k z R ea ding. _ 

"DATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New IllTs- 

~ trateil catalogue of Choice Vegetable an ! Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will he sent post, 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
F loral Farms, Wisbech. 

"DARE SHRUBS. — Rhododendron gemrai- 

4-V feruui. A charming dwarf-growing shrub, flowers 
bright carmine, having none of the blue tinge so common in 
many Rhododendrons. Very highly recommended. Price 
3s. 6d. each.—GEORGE BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries. Maidsto ne. 

pJARNATIONS, borber and tree varieties. 

'4 Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in tho world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—3. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang. _ 

1 HO non pyramid apple-trees.— 

lUUjUvU Cox’s Orange, Allington, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben's Red, Lane's Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. H < >KNE k SONS, Cliffe. Rochester._ 

(GERANIUMS, well-rooted.—Paul Crampel, 

y la. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspail. Her- 
raione, Hieover, &c., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxiuie Kova- 
lesky, scarlet, yellow, tine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6il. per doz. 
-THE QUINT ON NIJ USE HIES. Qui nton, B irmingham. __ 

EXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

4-1 —12 double Begonias, grand bull«s, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid bulbs, gorgeous flowers, 3s. 

2 New double Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — 
HEAD GAKDKNEK,j»6. Warwick road, Banbury. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vara., to inc. “Cranfordia." 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6il.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS k CO., Florists, 
L lanelly. Lists free. ___ 

S ELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

Season. List free. — T. KIME, Mareham - le - Fen, 


C ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

^4 5 g. free; 6 Dryas octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regaJis, 

3a. Gd. P. B, O'KELLY. Nuraeries , B allyvaugham, Co. Cl an■. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

4- plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES. F.K.H.S., Scofton. Worksop. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

4- and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Stejw and Wall Coping ; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
k BKOS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leab 

•^4- mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus, if 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free. — W. 
DABLINGTON k SONS, Ltd., Patentees. Hackn ey. X.E._ 

HOOPS, COOPS FOR THE SEASON.—The 

CJ Keepem’ Coop, best on the market, 5s. 9il. each; 63s. per 
dozen, carriage paid. Runs, 2s. 6d. each extra. Send for 
list, showing numerous other designs.—BOULTON ani» 
PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. __ 

TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

4-^- ing your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Bold in tins, lil.,6d., and Is. each. Wholesale 
—PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPAN Y, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W. _ 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

Cl “ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, Ids. 
per gall. “ Plaatine,” sujieraedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grovo Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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A customer 
writes:— 
"Never l>cfore 
in my 26 years’ 
experience of 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
euual your 
‘New Main- 
crop. ’" 


FREDERICK E. AINBE 


(Late John Harding, 
F.R.rt.s. . 


Messrs. T. O. Tickler, Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your ' Cardura' Berries just received, I must say 
they are the best Berries that ever came into our works.’’ 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow 

'THE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased j 
and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First,—“to ji 
give rather than to get all that is possible,” combined with efficient I 
service has built the World s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business JS 
Burpee’s Annual for 1915 is a bright new book of 182 aM 
pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and a Safe Guide to Success Iffal 
in the garden. Mailed free, Write for it today,—“Lest you forget.” J® 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, H, 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia. Pa.. U. S. A. 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 
PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67& 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1S36. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O CLOCK, at | 

PROTHEROE&MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms. 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 

Commissions cj-fcutal I ’ntalo'inrs frtr 


CREEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

^ can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
vulnej, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
* been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pages, 8U illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Seeds 
of the most reliable quality.—H. N. ELLISON, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 189.1. Under the patronage of his 
Majest y s llonnl of Public Works. Lily Valleys, 3s. 100. 
ONION SK I'S. Is. lb. SHALLOTS, 12 lbs.. 3s Od. 

LEAK-.MOULD, well decayed, Is 6d. KUSIIKL: 3 for 4s. 

E arly flowering chrysanthe¬ 
mums— The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
In cultivation, named and earr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., earr. paid. Also Violas. Delphiniums, anil herbaceous 
plants Lists free. \VM KVDKNI1 AM , Melbou rne, Derby. 

F IGS.—This delicious fruit crops freely in j 

pots; liearing trees, 3s. 6d., 5s., nnd 7s. Cd. each, j 
GRAPE VINKS for fruiting and planting. Catalogues | 
tree —W ILL TAY1.KR , Ham pton. Middlesex._ 

O nion plants! onion plants i i— I 

Strong Autumn sown. Carter's re-selected " Ailsa I 
Craig," 50 plants, lOtl. ; 100 for 1«. 3d.; 200 for 2s.; 400 for | 
3*. 91., post free. "Giant Rocen,” 100 for 9d. ; 200 for Is. 3d. ; i 
400 for 2s. 3d., post free.-CM AS. MOKFETT, Roberta- 
bridtre, Sussex. _ 

rPHAT HERBACEOUS BORDER OF 

-L YOURS! Do not waste the senson ! Send at. once 
for our Catalogue. We will gladly pest a copy and give all 
•,iOHStble help in making a selection suitable to soil and posi¬ 
tion. PHIPPS S, IRELAND, F.R.H.s., Barn ham, Sussex. 

p H RYSA N T H EMUMIL A NTS. — UpTo^ I 

L/ date Collection, including best new exhibition and out- | 
door varieties, lowest prices. List free.—E. COLNETT, 
61. Wyndham-crescent, Cardiff._23rd senson. 

B EAUTIFUL HARDYPjEONIES, LARGE- 

FLOWKUKD PERENNIAL PHLOX, choice DEL 
PHINIUMS, etc., for Spring Planting. New List of best 
varieties iwst free.-GEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nur¬ 
series. Rath._ 

OPRING-FLOW BRING PLANTS.—Special 

O cheap offer of Autirrhinums, Sweet Williams, V’iolas, 
Aubrietias, Myosotw, Wallflowers, etc., etc. Priced List 
post free <! K,<) t ’< K *1.1 Nl'i K SO NS. The Nurseries , B ath. 

C hoice chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings. Id. each; 18 cuttings free for cash with order. 
7,ndv Helper, Jndson, Niveus, Condor, Printemps, Curtis, 
Illicit, Oheltoni, Vallis, Knowles, Lady Smith, Market Red, 
M^d 200 others. See List.-JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Y orks._ 

D WARF ROSES.—Extra special offer for 

short time only. 12 distinct, best named sorts, 4s. Oil.; 

6 for 2s. 61.: strong climbers, 6 for 3s.; 3 for Is. 6d., carriage 
pnid.-sTOIIN TURNER. Wptherhv. Yorkshire._ 

TTERY SPECIAL OF1ER of Chestnuts, 

V Sycamore, Lime, and various Poplars, 8 to 12 ft. high, 
3a. 61. pe r d n/.en —JOHN TURNER. Wetherby. Yorks. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annua/ Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. 6d. Candidutn (white MauonnaLily), 6, Is.; 12. 1« 91 ; 
50, 5s.; 100,8s. 6d. Lancifolium roseuni, 12, Is.; 50, 3« ; 100,5s. 
Tigrinum. 12, Is. ; 50, 3s. 6d. Pink Beliadonna Lilies, 3, 
1 b. 6d. ; C. 2s. 6d. 6 Arum Lilies, Is. 91. .Scarlet Scar¬ 

borough Lilies, 3. Is. 91.; 6, 2s. 91. Lily of the Valley 
crowns. 50, Is.; 100, 18.91; 500, 7s. 6(1. Early dwarf Gladioli 
The Bride. 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 91; 250,3s. Gd.; 8 varieties, 
separate, 12 each, Is. 91. ; mixed. 25, 91.; 100, Is. *xl. ; 250, 
3s. Gd. Double Ranunculus. 100, Is.; 500, 4s. Cd. Anemone 
de Nice, 50. Is ; 100. Is. 6<1 ; 250, 2s. Gd. Montbretias. 
miniature Gladioli, 100. Is.; 500,3s. 6d. 250 Sweet-scented 

Freesias. large bulbs, Is. 6d. ; 1,000, 4s. 6d. 250 Snowdrop, 
Is. 6*1. ; 1,000, 4s. 6d. Blue Scilla sibirica, 250, Is 91.; 1,000, 
5s, 12 Solomon Seal, Is. ; 50, 2s. 6d. Star of Bethlehem, 
250, Is. 6«1.; 1,000, 4s. Cd. 4 J in i it. flower summer Gladioli, 
Childsii hybrids, 25, 91.; 100, 2s. Cd. Gandavensis, 25,91.; 
100, 2s. 6d. Hardy Lemoine, 25.91.; 100,2s Cd. " Panama." 
lovely pink, enormous flower, large conns, 12, Is.; 100,4s 6d. 
Halley, salmon, 12, Is.; 100. 3s. 6d. Hulot, blue, 12, Is.; 100, 
3s. Cd. "America." rose. 25. Is.; 100, 2s Gd.; 500, 10s Prin- 
ceps, crimson. 12, Is. ; 100, 5s. Brenchleyensis, scarlet, 25, 
Is,; 100, 3s. Cd. ; 250, 5s. 91. 12 Varieties separate, 8 each, 
2s. Cd. ; best mixed, 25. Is.; 100, 2s. Cd. ; 250. 4s. 6.1. ; 560. 
8s. 91.. Single Begonias, large flowered, blood-red, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, 
bronze, and copper, any 10, Is 91. ; mixed, 12, Is. 3d. ; 25. 
2s. 6d.; 50. 4s. Cd.; 100, 7s. 6d.; 250, 15s. Doubles, 10 colours, 
separate, 2s. Od.; mixed, 12, Is. 6d.; 50. 5s.; 100, 9s. Cd. 10 
Gloxinias, Is. 91. Any 12s. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 

Seeds THAT Grow. 

GUARANTEED. 

ONE quality only THE BEST! 

Send Post Card to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 
36tll YEAR ADVKRTISINU. 


SANKEY'S^POTS 

** She BEST and Cheapest-. |l 

Stale quantity of each »lxe rcquircil and have " tirniye paid " 
quotation (“carriage ” frequcnil) amounts to half value »l 
goods), or write lor P-lce List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowls"and Fern 
Pant from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEY <Sr SON, LTP, 

Bui well PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


Seed Merchant. 7a. West Haddon, RUGBY. 

NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY RECOMMEND 

Collections as per mv Free List, paok 24. 

DOZEN BEST HYBRID TEA-SCENTED, each named 7,6 
DOZEN BEST FOR BUTTONHOLES „ 6 - 

DOZEN BEST HYBRID PERPETUALS „ „ 5 - 

DOZEN BEST FRACRANT ROSES „ „ CT- 

OOZEN BEST FOR TOWN PLANTING „ ,, 5 - 

DOZEN BEST KAMBLER8 & CLIMBERS „ 10 - 

GUINEA COLLECTION of 50 BEST, ALL CROUPS „ 21- 

50 NEWER ROSES FOR 50 - A GEM LOT 50 - 

Correctly labelled, Bushy, Sturdy, on Brier, earr. paid. 

To meet customers during this abnormal time 2 STatiS 
trees arc given with each dozen. 

MONEY BACK TERMS ALWAYS. 20 years’ advertiser. 
MORRIS’S (2D, 225. Bristol St.. Birmingham. 

CCCnQ Of the utmost importance this year 
OCLUOa to procure strains which are pure and 
fertile. We have a 20 years’ reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 
MORRIS’S ( 2D, 2 25. Bristol St„ Birmingham. 

Q.ERANIUMS.—Strong Autumn - rooted 

U Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. do/,. ; 12s. 100 II. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; liermoine, 
double white; Flower of Spring, cream edged; Golden 
Harry Hieover and Lady Sheffield, rich pink. Is. 91 do/, ; 
10s. 100; Master Christine, pink; and Happy Thought, 
Is. 8d. do/..; 9s. 100; Mrs. Pollock, tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 
14s. 100; Ivyloaf, Mine. Crousse, light pink ; Charles Turner, 
deep pink; Galilee, double pink, and J. D'Arc. wnite. Is. Cd. 
doz.: 8s. 100; 1 do/., in 12 named varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 100 ditto, 
15s. F. C. FRENCH, Ponndfleld Nur sery, Crow horongh._ 

mHE APPLE i n OIICH A HI) and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8iL — 
PUBLISH El !, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Londo n. W.C. 

L ETTUCE PLANTS !—Lettuce Plants ! !— 

Brown Cos, strong, well rooted, hardy plants, 100. 91.; 
200, Is. 3d.; 400. 2s. Post free.-CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertab ridge, S ussex._ 

SELECTIONS of choice Koek Plants, all 

O named. 5s , 7s., 10s., 15s. £1, £2, £3, and upwards. 
Profits devoted to care of wounded.—LADY C. t Abbey, 
Much Wenlock. Salon. ___ 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts : English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. Cd. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times.— PUBLISH E It. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

N EPETA, ilowers all summer, Campanula 

grandi s . Campanula pereicifolia, 4<L large plant, earr. 
j paid for six. —Mrs. IIOOD, Ling wood Lodge, Norwich. 
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Gardening illu strati:d. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 


I offer 10 tons of " ARRAN CHIEF.” the 
new Maincrop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

500 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home¬ 
grown SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express. May Queens, Duke Yorks, 
Myatts, Eclipse, Puritans, etc. 

Cash or easy payment terms arranged. 


Lighton s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


8hort-jointod 
Smooth Fruit, 
tho Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


SEED 

6d., 1 - and 2 6 
packet. 
Strong 
PLANTS 
13 dozen, 

8 - 100 , 

Carriage paid. 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 


5 . SEEDS 8 SEED 
Jj POTATOES. 


1 lb. each Lincs.-grown Reed Potatoes, Sharpes 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans. Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packet* 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato " Arran Chief " and packet of 
Lighton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 carriage paid. 


Lighton’s Carelass Gooseberry 


2-year trees, 4 6 dozen: 30 - 100, free. 


30,000 APPLE TREES, 


Half-standards. Write for Special Offer. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses. Bulbs. 
Lines. Seed Potatoes, zxock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
6-Blo?som Sweet Peas." free. 


Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 
17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINOS. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


GUARANTESTED ROSES, SEEDS & PLANTS. 


FOR PRESENT 

HE story of Bees’ Rose Production “ by the million ” in North 
Wales has been told in these pages time after time, and fc 
people have bought Bees’ Roses literally and actually “ by b; 

the million.” The net result is that people still buy more and “ 

more roses, and that Bees grow roses in ever increasing quantity. se 
Mere quantity—like mere size—is no criterion of value, except of 
as it indicates a steadily and surely increased and increasing B 
demand. This, however, is notoriously true in regard to Bees' ra 
Roses. We are prohibited from the use of figures here, but in the 
opinion of more than one person capable of judging, Bees Ltd., a 
after only eight seasons of selling, are now far and away the g, 
biggest growers of roses in the kingdom. 

Vhy do people buy Bees’ Welsh-grown roses in ever-increasing ^ 
quantity ? The answer is to be found in the simple word—“ satis- 
faction.” Bees’ Guarantested Roses give satisfaction to the 
buyers. The buyers tell their friends and so the snowball-likc 
business goes on. I fj 


C PLANTING^. 

But there is another factor equally potent, we think, not only 
for the good repute of Bees, but as ensuring satisfaction to the 
buyer. It is this. Every week the heads of the firm inspect the 
“Complaint Book,” in which is entered particulars of goods or 
service which customers have complained about. The Managers 
of tho various departments are in honour bound to deal with 
Bees’ customers just as they would like to be dealt with—in fact, 
rather better. 

Finally, if for any reason it is found to be impossible to satisfy 
a customer, to make him pleased with his purchase, Bees’ 
guarantee to refund cash in full comes into operation. 

In these circumstances it is little wonder that Bees’ Roses are 
famous and that they are. distributed to all parts of the British 
Isles, the Colonies, and most Foreign Countries. 

Bees’ Cuarantested Roses ara “Hard as nails” and 
famously fibrous rooted. 


Roses Hard as Nails. Famously Fibrously Rooted. 

The Collections offered here will bo sent carriage paid when If you don’t see here what you want, write for Bees’ Rose Cata- 
cash accompanies order. Thcv cannot be altered in any wav, contains natural photo colour illustrations of lb different 

, ^ , , , * Collections for various purposes, covering nearly 200 items. Quite 

but any one or more items will be supplied together or singly at a - Picture Gallery of Roses.” For 1 Jd. stamps Bees Ltd. will 
the prices quoted. send you their up-to-date Booklet, “ABCof Rose Culture.” 


Cottagers’ Rose Collection, No. 1. 

6 /c 9 Bushes, 3 Climbers. c c 

/" Carriage paid when cosh is sent with order. O U 

Baroness Rothschild. H P., roac-pink, ige. 6d 
Countess Of Derby, H.T., salmon-rose .. 8d 
Dean Hole, H.T., silvery carmine-salmon 8d 
Dorothy P. Roberts, H.T., coppery pink. . 8d 
Earl Of Gosford, H.T., dark crimson, fragrant 1 - 
Edu Meyer, H.T., red, yellow, shaded copper 8d 
Grace Darling, H.T., cream. Hushed pink.. 6d 
Killarney, H.T., line pink, free, fragrant .. 8d 
King George V., rich crimson, splendid .. 1 - 


Crimson Rambler, gorgeously brilliant 
Rlush Rambler, apple blossom pink 
Flame, glowing salmon-rose 


Amateurs’ Rose Collection, No. 2. 

7 /C The new Flame-coloured Dail.>i Mail Rose, 7 C 
* • u Mine. Ed. Herriot and 11 others. • / 0 
Carriage paid when cash is sent with order. 

“Dally Mail” Gold Cup Rose (Mme. 

Ed. Herriot), the new gorgeously coloured 
Rose, prawn red, with rosy orange-scar, (lames 2 - 
Baroness Rothschild, H.P., rose-pink, lgu. bd 
Countess Of Derby. H.T., salmon-rose .. 8d 
Doan Hole, H.T., silvery carmino-roso .. 8d 
Dorothy P. Roberts, H.T., coppery pink.. 8d 
Earl Of Gosford, H.T., dark crimson 1- 

Ecarlate, H.T., gorgeous scarlet-red .. ... 8d 
Edu Meyer, H.T., red, yellow, shaded copper 8d 
Grace Darling, H.T., cream, Hushed pink .. 6rt 
Gruss an TcplltZ, H.T., crimson, fragrant 6d 
Killarney, H.T.. tine pink, froe, fragrant .. 8d 
King George V.. rich crimson, splendid .. 1 - 


“D ” Collection, 6/- 

12 VERY FRAGRANT ROSES. 

Abel Carriore (H P.), crimson 

Alfred Colomb (H.P.), red. 

Avooa (H.T.), scarlet . 

Charles Lefobvre (H.T.), velvety-red 
Dupuy Jamain (H P.), cerise 
General Jacqueminot (H.P.). crimson.. 


La France (H.T.), rose. 

Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rosy-pink.. 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.). cherry-red.. 

Viscountoss Folkestone (H.T.), cream 


“E” Collection, 6/6. 

12 ROSES FOR TOWNS. 
Caroline Testout (H.T.), salmon-pink 
C. F. Meyer (Rug.), silvery-rose 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (H.T.). carmine 
Gloire do Dijon (T.). yellow-buff 
Gustave Grunerwald (H.T ), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (H P ), crimson 
J. B- Clark (H.T.), deep scarlet 
La Tosca III.T.). salmon-flesh .. 

Mmc. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow 
Mrs. John Laing (H P ), rose-pink 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry-red.. 


New Year Rambler Rose Coll., No. 3. 

3 9 Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. 3 9 
Blush Rambler, apple-blossom pink.. .. 9d 

Coronation Rambler, crimson and whito 1 - 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous crimson .. 6d 
Delight, bright carmine, glossy foliage .. 9d 

Dorothy Dennison, shell pink .. 9d 

Paul’s Carmine Pillar, brilliant carmine, 
splendid climbing single Hybrid Tea .. 9d 

Sweet Briar and Moss Rose Coll., No. 4. 

5 - Carriage Paid, Cash with Order. 5 - 

12 Splendid sturdy bushes, including 8 New 
Hybrid Sweet Briars in various colours, named, 

1 Copper Briar, 1 Persian Yellow Briar, and 

2 Pink Moss Roses, all exceedingly beautiful, 

any one separato . 6d. each. 


“K” Collection, 5/6. 

Bees’ Famous Test [Collection. 

12 ALL-ROUND ROSES. 

Betty (H.TJ, coppery-rose . 8d 

Captain Hayward (H.T.), crimson-scarlet bd 
Caroline Testout (H.T.). salmon-pink .. 6d 
Fisher Holmes (H.P.), crimson-scarlet .. 6d 
F. K. Drusohki (H P ), whito 6d 

Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson. 6d 

Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery flesh 8d 
Lady Ash town (H.T), deep pink .. 6d 

Lyon (H.T.), shrimp-pink. 8d 

Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink .. bd 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow 6d 

Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose-pink 6d 


Highest Grade Guarantested Seeds in Id. Packets. 

Generally speaking, it has always heeu possible to get high-grade seeds if one could I • Bees Ltd. have solved tho diflSculty by combining high grade with convenient 

2sts k ^V™ ri ss'ssrir.as ««“«»• y »» «•»<«■»».^ «,» .-a v«^», m 

not used, or, if used, sown too thickly. | any quantity from a Id. packet upwards. In short, there is 

A PACKET TO FIT EVERY POCKET. 


The following seeds are suitable for present sowing. 
(For list of vegetable seeds for present sowing see 
page Hi. of last week's issue.) 

No. Seeds in Id. Packets. 
Agora turn. Bees’ Little Blue Dorrit 1,000 s., 3d 200 
Antirrhinums, Black Velvet, Bonfire, Scarlet 
King, Dainty Queen, Golden 
Queen, Crimson King, Whito 
Queen, Daphne, Pink and 
terra-cotta shades, Vesuvius 

orange, mixed.600 

„ Torn Thumb, white, rose, 

scarlet, gold, mixed. 3,000 
seeds, 3d., of mixed shades. 

Begonias, frilled, double .. 150s., 3*1. 30 

„ sgl., best betiding or pots 1,000 s., 3d. 200 


No. Seeds in Id. Packets. 

Gloxinias, erect-flowering hybrid .. 250 s., 3d. 50 

Heliotropo, dark and fragrant. 50 

Lobelia, Bees' Blue Bedder; this is an improved 
selected form of Crystal Palace Com¬ 
pact. Seeds are saved only from 
true cutting raised plants 

5,000 s., 3d. 1,000 

,. Perennial Scarlet .. 500s„3d. loo 
Nemesia, lift s'Prize Hybrids 500 s., 3d. 100 

„ Huttons’Hybrids .. .. 500 s., 3d. 100 

„ Blue Gem. 250 s., 3d. 50 

Tobacco Plant, white, fragrant.1,000 

,, „ coloured hybrids, very pretty 50(1 

Pentstemon. Finest Florists, mixed colours .. 250 

Petunia, Choicest Bedding, mixed .. 1,000 


No. Seeds ii 

Petunia, Fringed, grand variety .. 5 
„ Double white or crimson.. 
Primulas, Single Greenhouse 
,, Double Chinese .. 

,, Obconica Giant hybrid 1 

Salpiglossis, superb strain.. .. 2,0 

SchizanthUS, dwarf hybrids, mxd. .K 
,, Wisetonensis strain, mxd. 2i 

Sensitive or Telegraph Plant 

Sweet Peas, lo seeds each .. 6 best s 
„ „ Mixed Spencer, 9d. oz. H 

„ ,, Grandiflora .. 9d. Jib. 1 

„ ,, Cupid or Tom Thumb .. J 

Verbena, red, white, or blue .. 3 

Zinnias, Prize Double, mixed .. ' 4 


Hardy Perennial Border and Rock Plants. 


BORDER PLANTS. 
Dropwort Yarrow, golden 
Queen Charlotte Anemone, pink.. 
Carpathian Bellflower, blue 
Blao Perennial Cornflower 
Li Hung Chang Marguerite, white 
Michaelmas Daisy Goliath, rose .. 

Sea Holly, steely bluo . 

Florentine Iris, white. 

Crimson Catchfiy Campion 
Orange Oriental Poppy 

Purple Bergamot, fine. 

Single Scarlet Pyrethrum .. 

(This Collection, 2 9.) 


Bees’ Selection of 12 Plants for Border or Rockery, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6. 


If these Collections are not exactly what you require, write for a copy of Bees’ Plant 
Catalogue and Special Offer. They are gratis and post free. You will And the colour 

Fruit, Clematis, Ornamental 8hrubs, -" 

etc., are offered and illustrated in ^ 

Bees’ Rose Catalogue. • 


Digitized 


Gougle 



illustrations of great help when deciding on what to buy. Write to-day—NOW. 
“Lest you Forget.” 

tnrt* i*'ii ci. For 1 ‘ d# Stamps, Bees Ltd. will 

175b, Mill St., send you their up-to-date Booklet 

on Rose Culture. 


LIVERPOOL.- 


You can reduce your garden expenses very appreciably by planting these hardy flower amazingly. For suburban gardens there is nothing better to provide a 

perennials, which not only survive the winter in the open ground but increase in size charming foil of foliage for the never ending bricks. 

and beauty year after year. 3d. each; 3 for 6d.; 6 for Is. J 28. dozen. 

They do remarkably well in towns; even where other plants fail these flourish and (The price for 3, 6, and 12 operates when 3, 6. or 12 of the same name are ordered.) 

BORDER PLANTS. ROCK PLANTS. FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 

►ropwort Yarrow, golden .4 ft. Silvery Burr, crimson tips .4 ins. Michaolmas Daisy, Fairy, lavender .. 4 ft. 

lueen Charlotte Anemone, pink.. .. 2 ft. Downy Yarrow, golden yellow .. Gins. Michaelmas Daisy Top Sawyer, blue.. 4 ft. 

arpathian Bellflower, blue .. l ft. Marshall’s Aubxietia, purple .. 4 in*. Ox-Eye Daisy, white .4 to G ft. 

line Perennial Cornflower .. lift. Little Gem Bellflower, white .. Gins. Golden Marguerite .2 ft. 

1 Hung Chang Marguerite, white .. 2 ft. Pink Rook Rose.12 ins. Coulter’s Flea Bane, whito.l ft. 

Uchaouna8 Daisy Goliath, rose .. G ft. Maiden Pink Dlanthus .6 ins. Moon’s Sunflower, soft yellow.n ft. 

ea Holly, steely bluo .2 ft. Crimson Heath or Heather .. Gins. Cono Flower, golden yellow .6 ft. 

’lorontino Iris, white.2 ft. Greek Heron’s Bill, pink .6 ins. Sherlock’s Fire Flower, dark red .. .. 2 ft. 

rimson Catchfiy Campion .. l ft. Lavender Cat Mint.12 ins. Fair Maids of France, white .. 2 ft, 

range Oriental Poppy .3 ft. Rosy Evening Primrose.8 ins. Yellow Bachelor’s Buttons - - 2 ft. 

’nrplo Bergamot, fine.3 ft. Alpine Poppy .6 ins. Golden Rod. golden Spinua .3 ft, 

lnglo Scarlet Pyrethrum.2 ft. Golden Lemon Thyme .6 ins. Amethyst Speedwell.lift. 

(This Collection, 2 9.) (This Collection, 2 9). (This Collection, 29.) 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
Michaolmas Daisy, Faixy, lavender .. 4 ft. 
Michaelmas Daisy Top Sawyer, blue.. 4 ft. 
Ox-Eye Daisy* white .4 to c ft. 

S lden Marguerite . 2 ft. 

niter’s Flea Bane, whito.l ft. 

Moon’s Sunflower, soft yellow.6 ft. 

Cono Flower, golden yellow .6 ft. 

Sherlock’s Fire Flower, dark red .. .. 2 ft. 

Fair Maids of France, white .. 2 ft. 

Yellow Bachelor’s Buttons .. 2 ft. 

Golden Rod, golden Spinua .3 ft. 

Amethyst Speedwell. lift. 

(This Collection, 2 9.) 


Original from 

UWWERSiTY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING 

PLEASE SEND CARD FOR MY SEED AND 
Villa Collection of Seeds 


ILLUSTRATED. 

POTATO 


FEbRUARY 20, 1915 

CATALOGUES. 


10 6 WORTH FOR 2- 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

lie who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grow is a public benefactor. 

ALL NEW HEEDS. 

J pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea. i pint beans, .} oz. Onion. \ oz. Carrot. 4 oz. 
Parsnip, J oz. Turnip, i oz. Radish, 4 oz. Cress, large packet 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, b. Sprouts. Cab¬ 
bage, Parsley. Lettuce, Tomato. Herbs. Celery. Marrow, 

6 packets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at (id. lb. ; see 
catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well 
packed and sent on approval, so see they are a genu.ne lot, 
2s. the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, 
seeds aro very, very scarce this year. (All British.) 

10,000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive. Superlative, Perfection, Fill basket, Carters 
Prolific, 18 grand canes. Is. 

APPLES! APPLES! SPECIAL OFFER. 

3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 
APPLES. 

They are to Vie cleared at once. All grand trees, only lOd. 
each, 6 for 4s. 6 d., 1*2 for 83 . 6 d. 

3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 
PEARS. 

Only lOd. each, 6 for 4s. Gd., 12 for 8 s. 6 d. 

10,000 loganberries, tine grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. 
and Is. each. 

O/C VILLA COLLECTION OF 
U/D FRUIT TREES. 

4 Apple Trees (eating and cooking), 2 Eating Pears, 12 
Raspberry Canes, 1 loganberry, 25 Kentish Favourite 
Htrawberry Plants, 6 Currants, 6 Gooseberries. The whole 
above, all fruiting trees, for 3s. Gd. 

10,000 CORDON APPLES AND PEARS. 

1 have a lot of lovely stuff, 5 and G year-old trees, full of 
buds, for next year's fruiting. Only la. each. 

MY 6d. COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS 
will astonish you all. It will contain 1G packets (and they 
are packets, too—not like some send) of all new genuine 
Seeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Godetia, Wallflowers, Larkspur, Statice, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Scarlet Linum. 

2 in RED, WHITE, BLUE. 

/ D 6 Lovely Ramblers. 

1 new Excelsior, scarlet, 1 White Dorothy, 1 new Blue 
Rose, 1 Pink Dorothy, 1 Yellow Rambler, 1 American 
Beauty Rambler, 6 Roses, named, 2s. Gd. 

NEW BUTTERFLY SWEET PEA, 

600 Seeds Is.. Post Free. 

100 White. 100 Pink. 100 Orange. 

100 Scarlet. 100 Blue. 100 Black. 

Now, the whole of the above-named in separate packets, 
GOO seeds in all, Post Free, Is. 


150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES 
to offer as bolow. 

Purchaser's Selection .4d. each; 3s. doz. 

A. Colomb, American Beauty, Baroness RothHctulu. 
Beauty of Waltham, Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 
Christy, Coronation, D. of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, General Jocuueminot, 
ller Majesty. Hugh Dickson, Horace Vernet. John Hopper, 
Jubilee, Louis Van Houtte, Madame Victor Verdier, Magna 
Charla, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing. Mrs. R. G- 
Sharumn Crawford, Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds 
Hole. Ulrich Brunner, Victor Hugo, Victor Verdier, and 
hundreds of others. 

JUST WHAT I WANT. 

3 6 12 GRAND SPECIAL BUSH ROSES. 3 6 

1 _ 

Fharisae 

Izi Tosca, 1XT*M rv»n x*i -- 

Dickson. 1 K. Mawley. The 12 Grand Roses, all named, 
well packed, 3s. GtL 


> 1M UKAMP artoiau nuan - 

. Rayon d'Or, 1 George Dickson. 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
larisaer, 1 Laurent Carl, 1 J. If. Welch, 1 His Majesty, 1 
, Tosca, 1 Frau Karl Druschki. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Hugh 


1/- 150 WALLFLOWERS. 1/- 

26 Blood Rod. 26 Primrose Dame. 26 Cloth 
of Gold. 25 Ruby Gem. 25 Vesuvius new 
scarlet. 25 Bolvoir Castle. 25 Vulcan. 

The above in separate lots, well packed, Is. 


3/6 


2/6 


200,000 LOVELY TEAS AND HYBRID TEAS. 

All Grand Bushes. AU 1st Quality. 
Purchaser’s Selection 6d. each; 46 dor. 

My Selection . 5d. each 1 * - d(,z - 

A R. Goodwin, Caroline Testout, Countess of Gosford, 
Dean Hole. Dorothy Page Roberts. F.du Meyer. Edward 
Mawley, Etoile de France, Florence Pemberton, Gen. 
McArthur, Gladys Harkness, Glolre do Dijon, Harry Kirk, 
j B Clark, Jonkhecr L. Mock, Juliet, Killarney Pink, 
Lady Ashtown. La France, Izv Tosca. Liberty. Lyon, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Ravary, Madame Leon 
Pain. Mildred Grant, Maman Cochet, Marecha Neil. Molly 
H. Crawford, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. F,. G. Hill. Mrs. EJ 
Holland. Mrs'. Jos. H. Welch. Mrs. Herbert Stevens Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Niphetos, Tharisaer, Princede Bulgane, 
Riehmond, White Caroline Testout. White Killarney 
White Maman Cochet, William Allen Richardson, and 
hundreds of others. 

10,000 MARECHAL NEILS. 

10 000 Grand Climbing Marechal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
ul Gloire de Dijon Roses, all grand tall climbers. English 


and Gloirede Dijon Roses, all grand ----- ------- . i acart . 

plants, for walls or greenhouse, Is. 3d. each, or one of each ! 
for 3s. (worth 3s. Gd. each). 

5- 6 STANDARD ROSES. 5- 

1 Rayon d'Or. 1 Lady Hillingdon. 1 Prince de Rulgarie, 

1 George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout, 1 Mrs. R. G. bhariuaii 
leeus m an, rosi, r ree, i». i Crawford. The six Roses, named, 5s. 

PLEASE IN AIL CASES WHEN ORDERINC CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAIIWAY ADOBESS. •^ MRCEL POST PREFEBRED PLEASE STATE. ALL 

MATTER HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED, AND All FREE ON RAIL. |CCA , u 

FREDERICK LETTS. F.R.H.S.. Nurseryman, 37. HADLEIGH. SUFFOLK. 


A TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION. 

All the very, very heat. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst. 1 Lady Hillingdon 1 His 
Majesty, 1 llritish Queen, 1 lament Carl. 1 lioslie Holland, 
Duchess of Wellington. Theubove 8 beautiful Bush Hoses, 
named, well packed, 5s. 

QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3d. a Lot. 

20 Alyssum, dwf. yel. .. 3d 

25 Arabia.3d 

8 Aurioulus, grand .. 3d 
20 Aubrietia. blue .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinums.. .. 3d 

6 Anchusa Dropmore . 3d 

25 Brompton.Stocks,wli., 

yell., or scarlt. .. 3d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 3d 

16 Canterbury Bell, wh. 3d 

1G Ditto, blue .. 3d 

16 Ditto, lovely pink .. 3d 
16 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 

8 Carnation, clove- 
seented .. .. 3d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet.. 3d 
12 Calleopsis grand if. .. 3d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 
10 Cinerarias, strong .. 3d 
15 Chrysanl. K. Edward 3d 
25 Daisies, red or white 3d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 3d 
12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 3d 
8 Delphinium grandif. 3d 
8 Ditto, Celes .. .. 3d 

25 Pansies, well mixed 3d 
30 Wallflowers. B. Red 3d 
30 Belvoir Castle.. .. 3d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 3d 
30 Primrose Dame .. 3d 
30 Ditto, Ruby Gem .. 3d 
30 Ditto, East. Queen .. 3d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold 3d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 3d 
30 Ellen Willmort .. 3d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 3d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius,scrlt. 3d 
36 all above mixed 


3d 

31 

3d 

3d 

3d 


3d 


12 Lots, 2 6. 

15 Sweet Williams 
20 Wallflowers, double 
20 Valerian 
12 Foxgloves, strong 
8 French Daisies 
10 Gaillardios hyod. 

15 Gypsophila pan. 

12 Double Hollyhocks 
G Ixibelia cardinalis 
8 Lupins, yellow tree 
8 Lupins, white tree . 

15 Lupins, well mixed .. 

25 Forget-me-nots 
12 Polyanthus Giants 
10 Physalis Fran. 

12 Everlasting Peas 
6 Ditto, White Pearl 3d 
10 Pentstemons, hylxls. 3d 
4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 3d 
4 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 3d 
6 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. «>d 
15 Chelono barbata .. 3d 
12 Hweet Williams, Pink 

Beauty.*1 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 3d 
3 Passion Flowers .. 3d 
12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 
8 Primula Sinensis .. 3d 
50 Sweet Pea plants .. 3d 
3 Clumps Blue Violets 3d 
15 Strawberry plants 11 
50 Cos Lettuce .. 

50 Cabbage Lettuce 
50 Red Cabbage .. 

50 Spring Cabbage 
50 Mast Cabbage.. 

50 Onion plants . 


3d 

3d 


15,000 STANDARD TEAS AND H.P. 

Your Selection. (6 for 5s ) Is each. 

Most standards can be supplied same names us bush. 

50.000 STRONG SWEET PEA PLANTS. 

Now is the time to plant the above. All tine, strong 
plants from the open ground, sown last September, all 
giant flowering. 200 tine plants, Is. 

POTATOES. POTATOES. 

Procure your Potatoes at once. They will lie very, very 
scarce this season; in fact, many sorts you will not be able 

1 Thet'dad Eye, 3d. lb., 2s. peck; Shan't lie Long. 3d. lb., 
2s. peck; Rising Sun. 3 lb, 2s. peck; Early Rose, la. 3d- 


peck; The Factor, Is. 3d. peck ; British Queen, Is 3d. peck; 
. J; 0 id Flake, Gd. tier lb.—this Potato will l>« the one that will 
I tie put in my Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 


GEORGE 


ECONOMISE 


during the War and buy your Seeds 
from an Old Established English 
Firm, with a reputation for quality 
and cheapness to uphold. Our 1915 
Catalogue (really a book of reference) 
contains descriptions of 3,000 different 
varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
many Novelties, also choice stocks of 
Vegetable Seeds, free on application. 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, 


Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


SOW 


TRUSTY 


Catalogue Free. 

TILLEY, 6, London Road, Brigh ton. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

GOO Tare., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. Gd. doz. 

DAHLIAS.— Tot roots, 400 vars., all sections, 2s. 6 d. do*. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. IGOvar., from 2s. Gd. do*. 
BORDER CARNATIONS.— 109 vara., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS.- GO new vars., 12 3d. packets, 2s. 6 d. 
Purchaser's selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. W001MAN. SHI RLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


-Will 

_ __ _ ____ _ at top. 

Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
- -o_„.„ Any of the above car- 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water. 

YV hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole 


■READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Ev denino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business Arms are always pleased to hear from our 

TeaUers, 


LOVERS/CARDENS 


DANIELS’ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

For Amateur Gardeners, Spring 
1915, contains 140 large pages, 
beautifully Illustrated, with a 
complete priced list of all the 
ChoicestinVegetableand Flower 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Roses, 8cc. 
Will be sent gratis and post free 
to all intending purchasers 


BEGONIAS 

for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 


Daniels-BroS'Ltd. 

BY APPOINTMENT 

TO H-M THE KING /T C/fS fr# I./7. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY EASTERLY TREES, SHRUBS. 

50 Privet, green, bushy, 3ft., large leaf oval, 3/6; 2 ft. 2s. Gd. 
12 Privet, green, bushy, 5 ft., 4 -; 6 ft. •• •• 5s. Orl. 

100 Quiekthorn, thorny, fencing. 1ft., 16: 1J ft. 

25 Quiekthorn, impenetrable, 4 ft., bushy .. 

12 laurels, large leaf, evergreen, lj ft., 1,6 ; 3 ft. 

12 Poplar-trees, for rapid screens, 6 ft. 

G Poplar-trees, immediate screen, 15 ft. 

6 Gooseberry, 12 Currants, Black, Red 

12 Shrubs, flowering, six sorts, 3 ft. 

12 Shrubs, evergreen, six sorts, 2 ft. 

12 Rhubarb, earliest red, 3-year clumps 
6 Roses, climbing, red and white, 4 ft. 

12 Roses, assorted, many varieties. 2 ft 
25 Privet, golden, large leaf, 1 ft., 2 6 ; 1J ft. 

6 Ivy, large leaf, rapid climber, 3 ft. 

200 Cabbage Plants, early sort, strong 

200 Onion, Giant Rocca, good keeper. 

100 Lettuce, Cos., transplanted.Is. Ud. 

14-Page Catalogue and Estimates free. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

PULTON (9), LOWESTOFT . 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 

30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES : 

Carnations. Cyclamen. Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 

IL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

\ BLACKMORE & LANGD0N, BATH. 

TRUSS, 12 tbs. Ilozs. 

Record Plant, 50-60 lb. 

First Class is evkkv 
Way. 

A. M. & MEDAL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 1914. 

RE-SELECTED STRAIN. 

Approx. 50 Seeds. 11; 
150. 2 6 ; 350, 5.-; 500. 7 - 
1,000, 12;6. Pot Plants, 
5 - per doz. Seedlings 
from Pan, 12 for 1/6; 25, 
2/6; 50,4/-. 

ORDINARY STRAIN. 

Seeds only, double quan¬ 
tities, same prices. 

All in Raisers' Sealed 
Pkts. with cultural hint*. 
SOW NOW. 
Be ware of Imitations. 

Tomato Nurseries, 

IPSWICH. 



pREM ATION at GOLDER’S G REEN, N. W., 

\J and WOKING.—Large chapel*, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. isssS costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-Btreet, W. Telegrams, 
" Crematorium, London.' Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


Digitized b 


"/ G<x »gle 


ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

xi. Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, "Fishing 
Ga/.ett e, 19. A d am-stre et. Str and. L o ndon. __ 

mHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L — Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6 d.; by post, 8 <L — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

Original from 
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BKotj. Mtrrelt Bros., Stroud. 

P<®ONY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


29th 

YEAR 


Known all over the 
world whore Plants. 
Bulbs, and Trees can bo 
sent. Thousands upon 
Thousands of Testi¬ 
monials for Quality. 
Packing, Freshness, 
and Safe Arrival, 
gainod only by Sheer 
Merit and Superlative 
Value. 


58th 

Season 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS WORTHY TO BE 
WRITTEN IN LETTERS OF GOLD. 

J. S. Cutforth. Esq., St. Peters, Kent, writes. February 21st: "Plants 
arrived in excellent condition. It's a groat ploasuro to receive plant* 
quite up to the standard claimed in your advertisements, It ha* 

not been my experience with Others. Your plauts are a decided credit to 
you.” 

J. W. Hammlll. Esq., Methley, Leeds, write*. February 20th : " Rosea 
arrived in splendid condition. I am highly satisfied with the trees. They 
are u splendid lot.” _ . „ 

W. Galbraith, Esq.. Lancaster, writes. February 16 : "Rose trees arrived in 

perfect condition, and have given the greatest satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Kellett. Clonmel, writes. February 10th: " Herewith is order for shrubs, 
etc. 1 have had many plants from you at various times, always most satis¬ 
factory. A herbaceous border I inado six years ago with your plants, at a very 
small cost, isgreatly admired every season when in full bloom." 

KOV. Dr. Townsend, Torquay, writes, February 13th : " Many thanks for 
my package of Plants and Roots, which came safely without a crush or a crease They 
nre all fine spe cimens of their kftid, and 1 never before received plants so 
beautifully packed." 

The above original letters can be seen in my office, and 
thousands of similar ones that drop into my letter-box with the 
regularity of the sun. What more can be said of any trees or 
plants ? Low prices and so-called cheap lots are not cheap when 
they apply to rubbish. I sell only FIRST-CLASS QUALITY, so that 
I may live in your confidence for many years to come, remembering 
that many customers to-day were my customers over 20 years ago. 

Remember, ifyou want plenty of blossom this season, PLANT 
YOUR ROSE TREES AT ONCE. They cannot be planted too early. 


STANDARD ROSES 


WITH STRAIGHT STEMS AND GOOD HEADS. 
All the most popular and hardy varieties; white, pink, 
crimson, yellow, etc. Really grand trees, 4 for 6s.; 8 
for 11s. ; 12 for 15s.; 25 for 27s. 6d.; 50 for 50a Real 
Bargain. Good standards ; very scarce. Not less than 
four sold, as they have to be packed separately and sent 
per passenger tri>in, carriage j aid. 


THE VELVETY CRIMSON-BLACK 
ROSE AND FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI 


Two glorious Roses, one snow white, the other almost 
black. Having a large stock of REALLY GRAND 
TREES I offer at Bargain Price. All will be delighted 
who plant these two Roses side by side, one shows off 
the other to great advantage; both are very hardy, 
vigorous and free (lowering. 2 of each, 5s.; 4 of each, 
9a.; 6 of each, 12s. 


12 SUPERB TEA AND HYBRID TEA EVER- 
BLOOMING ROSES. 

Twelve magnificent varieties for garden or green-house, 
nearly all Gold Medal winners ; flower continuously the 
whole season. The Roses nre of great sulwtance, with 
remarkably long, handsome buds and shell-petalled flowers 
of most exquisite soft shades and distinct tea like fragrance. 


KILLARNEY.- -Flesh, shaded white, suffused pale 
r»ink, very attractive nnd unique colouring, superb long 
bud. MME. RAVARY, long pointed, golden-yellow 
buds, opening full to orange-yellow; very hardy and froe- 
flowering. J. B. CLARK, deep rich scarlet, a grand 
new Rose; Gold Medal N.R.S ; the colour is unique among 
Koses, and the flowers are immense and superb in forma¬ 
tion. MME. A. CHATENAY, l>ale fawn-pinl:,.shaded 
snlmori; a char min g Rose, beautiful beyond description. 
GRUSS AN TEPLITZ, deep vermilion, shaded red 
and brownish velvet; ever - blooming variety. MME. 
JULES GROLEZ. doar silvery rose, shaded yellow. 
The bulls nre long and pointed. A really magnificent Rose. 
J. L. MOCK (It T.). NEW 1910, awarded two Gold 
Medals, one .Silver Medal, and numerous other awards, 
rich c-armine blooms of large full form, changing to imperial 
pmk ; very free nnd vigorous, highly scented. BELL 
SIEBRECHT. bright rosy pink, beautiful in bud, largo 
full - pointed flowers, free bloomer. KAISERIN 
AUGUSTA VICTORIA, Hybrid Tea Bow, soft nearly 
white lightly tinted with lemon in the centre. RICH- 
MO ND, rich reddish scarlet, of lino form ; very fragrant; 
has 1 -e cn aw arded many prizes. MOLLY SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD. white, perfectly pure when expanded, 
delicately j»erfumed; large, full, and perfectly formed, 
vigorous habit, free and continuous bloomer; a first-class 
rose for all purposes. BETTY, coppery-rose, over-spread 
•with golden-yellow, large, fairly full, and of fine form ; 
deliciously perfumed, continuous bloomer, vigorous, erect, 
free branching habit. 

Any 3 for 3s.; 6 for 5s. 6d. The complete set of 12 for 10s. 


Send me*a sample order for my vigorous country 
grown Roses and compare with any others you can 
buy elsewhere. Don't be misled by offers of so-called cheap 
rubbish offered at absurd prices. 

TEA AND HYBRID TEA EVER-BLOOMING 
ROSES. My selection. Magnificent varieties for garden 
or greenhouse ; nearly all Gold Medal winners ; flower eon- 
t muoualy the whole season. The Roses are of great sul>- 
stanee, with remarkably long, handsome buds and shell- 
petalled flowers of most exquisite Boft shades and distinct 
tea-like fragance. 3 for 2s. Gd.; 6 for 4s.; 12 for 7s. Gd. 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER of Giant-flowering 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—My selection, drawn from very 
best varieties where 1 have a surplus. Will transplant 
splendidly now, every tree huving a mass of librous roots, 
and every one flowered all last season. A magnificent 
range of colour, from pure white to rich crimson. These 
will make any garden a blaze of colour. G, all different, for 
3s. ; 12 for 5s. tsl. ; 25 for lUs ; 50 for 18s. Gd. Packed free 
and carriage paid. This is a bargain price so long as stock 
lasts, as many of these Roses are worth from Is. to 2s. each. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

General favourites everywhere on account of their hardi¬ 
ness. abundant blooming qualities (being scarcely ever out 
of flower the whole season), and robust, vigorous consti¬ 
tution. 

MRS. JOHN LAING. —Rich, satiny pink, delicious 
fragrance; blooms constantly. 

ULRICH BRUNNER.-A beautiful hardy Rose, in 
flower and foliage. The former is largo and cupped, bright 
chorry-red, and very fragrant. The flowers are borne on 
long flower stalks almost devoid of thorns. 

BARONESS ROTHSCHILD .—An exquisite shade 
of satiny pink. 

PAUL NEYRON. —Imperial pink of the richest shade, 
large and beautifully formed, the largest Rose in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.- Bright scarlet 
crimson, an abundant bloomer; large nnd fine double flower. 

MAGNA CHARTA. -Bright pink, shaded with car¬ 
mine, large and full. Magnificent Rose. 

MRS. R. G. SHARMAN CRAWFORD.— Deep 
rosy pink, outer petals shaded with pale flesh. A beautiful 
R ose in every respect. 

FISHER HOLMES.— Magnificent scarlet, shaded 
with deep velvety maroon ; very brilliant, large and full. 

CAPTAIN HAYWARD.—Bright crimson carmine, 
an entirely distinct shade of colour, of perfect form and very 
sweet. 

CONRAD F. MEYER.— Bright silvery rose, very 
large and fragrant, an immense favourite every season, 
the demand far exceeding the supply ; strong grower, con- 
tiiiuo us b loomer. 

MME. GABRIEL LUIZET.-Silvery pink, a lovely 
Rose, very frajrr ant. very vigorous ; does well anywhere. 

HUGH DICKSON.— Intense brilliant crimson, shaded 
scarlet; it is very fragrant, and has been awarded the Gold 
Medal at tho N.KH., and numerous F.C. Certificates. 

All tho above Hybrid Perpetuals are strong, robust, two- 
year-old trees, every one of which flowered abundautly last 
season. Any 6 for 4s. 6d.; the set of 12 (one of each), for 8s. 
Extra large selected, 6 for 5s. 6d. ; 12 for 10s. 


GLORIOUS HARDY LILIES. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM. tho beautlfnl Mo- 
donnna Lily.- This lovely Lily produces from 6 to 34 
lovely waxy-white blossoms, which have the most delicious 
fragrance. Of all Lilies it is one of the most charming, 
aiul sure to bloom freely. Exceedingly hardy; no frost, 
will ever harm it. Now is tho time to plant this Lily for 
grand show next season. G, Is. Gd.; 12 for 2s. Gd. Extra 
heavy bulbs, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s. 


MAGNIFICENT MIXED LILIES. Embracing 
beautiful and distinct varieties, which, both for pot culture 
and for masses of colour in the open garden, are unsur¬ 
passed. They are very hardy, and grow and thrive under 
almost any conditions. 6 for 2s. ; 12 for 3s. 6d. ; 25 for 6s.; 
50 for 11s. ; 100 for 20s. 


AGAPANTHUS (Tho Blue Afrioan Lily).- 

The only real Blue Lily in the world. It is a rapid grower, 
and increases in size and beauty every year. With the most 
ordinary kind of care it will last for ever. 2 for Is. 6d.; 
4 for 2s. Ski.; 6 for 3s. Gd. 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM.-This 

is the most beautiful variety of Spociosum rubrum recently 
discovered. It was thought that no Speciosum could 
exceed Melpomene, hut this new Lily is even larger, 
grander, and, if possible, more richly coloured. Clouded 
and suffused with rosy blush and spotted with rosy scarlet 
is to convey but a slight idea of its perfect loveliness. The 
deeply recurved petals are snowy white at the tip, gradually 
deepening in colour to the base of each petal, which is 
blotched with a raised, moss-like fringo, which glistens like 
diamonds. Tho flower is very large. 3 for Is. Gd.; 6 for 
2s. Gd. ; 12 for 4s. Gd.; 50 for 12s. 6d.; 100 for 21s. 
TIGRINUM FL. PL. (Double Tiger Lily).- 

This is a plant of Btately habit, growing from 4 to 5 feet 
high; foliage is dark green and very long, bearing an im¬ 
mense number of double, bright orange-red flowers, spotted 
with black. 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 9d. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BELLADONNA LILY.— 

Lovely rosy pink, Bhould be potted now for greenhouse, or 
can be planted in warm border or at foot of wall, and you 
can get a grand display year after year. Grand bulbs, 
2 for Is. Gd.; 4 for 2s. Gd.; G for 3«. Gd. ; 12 for Gs. 

SPECIOSUM RUBRUM (Lanoifolluni).— Large, 
wide flowers recurving more or less at the tips. Among the 
choicest of all Lilies, and perhaps the most robust and the 
most radiantly beautiful. Very fragrant and hardy. 
Lovely rose and white spotted crimson. 6 for Is. 9d.; 12 for 
3s.; 50 for 9s. ; 100 for 17s. 


^KTlAIAIOriM (V nonACA qmH The fragranco of these now Pieonies creeps into the senses, soothes, delights, 

L ■ Iwww^Jl ■■■££ UapallCSC AMU refreshes. Its charm lingers in the memory long after the perfume itsolf has stolen 

away. Double herbaceous Pteonies are the most magnificent of all hardy herbaceous 
PklflOCH Truly Clorlous Beyond Description. plants ; they are immense in size, gorgeous in colour, yetwithal of exquisite delicacy 

w 11 IvOi The Most Magnificent of all Hardy Plants. ami of indescribable beauty. Much that has been said of the Rose by poets of all 

ages might with equal truth be addressed to these truly noble flowers. A place 
should be found for Prootiies in every garden, in one form or other ; they should decorate beds and borders, terrace walks, and drives, and they are now SO CHEAP they should find a 
place in copae and woodland, in wild garden and shrubbery; in fact, wherever flowers may beauty garden or landscape, Pieoniea should contribute their quota to the general effect. 
The flowers are deliciously fragrant and freely produced, averaging in siz.e 8 in. to 10 in. across, in colours of vivid scarlet, pale rose, white, deep purple, crimson, lavender, etc. The 
joung foliago in spring is especially effective, assuming almost every shade of colour. They are perfectly hardy. Their culture is of the simplest, any good, deop garden soil will suit 
them, though it is advisable to plant them where they may remain for years undisturbed. A top-dressing of good old manure applied every spring after they commence to grow will 
meet their requirements, and they will increase in size ami magnificence year after year 
Very special price, all colours, mixed, strong roots, full of buds, 3 for 2s. 6d.; 6 for 4s. Gd.; 12 for 8s. Gd.; 25 for 15s. Crimson, White, Pink, Yellow, one each 4s. 

Everything guaranteed first-class quality, packed free in new boxes and wood wool, specially cut for me, which insures tho plants arriving in the most perfect freshness and 
manner possible. No Cheap Jack, roll-me-up, disreputable-looking paper parcels arriving at your door, but a box of plants a credit to you and me alike. 

All Postage or Carriage Paid. Catalogue of Rosos, Bulbs, Perennial and Herbaceous Plants, Post Froo. 

Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory House, STROUD. 

/""* ^, £jl £> 0 rigi raa I from 
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I MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT, 

Or “DAILY MAIL” ROSE, 

FREE 

With 1 doz. Tea and H.P. Roses. 


ENCUSH-CROWN ROSES 


300 Varieties to select from. 

TEA AND HYBRID TEA VARIETIES. 

Purchaser's selection, 6d. each 5s. doz. 

My selection, all good kind®, 5d. each; 4s. 6d. doz. 

Rayon d'Or, Betty. A. K, Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Carolina 
C Mermet. C. Testout. Countess Gosford, Dorothy I 
Roberts. Edn Meyer, Edward Mawley Florence Pemberton 
Gen. McArthur, Harry Kirk, His Majesty, Juliet, K. A 
Victoria. Lady A. Stanley, La France, .a losca, Liberty 
Lyon Rose, Mine A. Chatenuy, Mine, halcot, Mine. Ra'ary 
Mildred Grant. Mrs. A. Want Mrs. T. Roosejelt Peggl 
Queen of Spain, Richmond, White nnd 1 ink Killaruej 
Viet. Folkestone, and many others. All tirst choice. 
ENGLISH HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Purchaser's Selection, 4d. each; 3s. M. dozen. 

Ahel Carriere, American Beauty, Blsck Prince Baronc- 
Rothschild, Capt. Hayward. Charles Lefetivre. Duke of Coi 
naught, Edinboro', Te.-k, Wellington, Hr. Aiidry hisln 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve you bettor. 

SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915, 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 contains 


Each packet 

No. 1.-12 Best Grancliflora Varieties 
No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varieties 
No. 3.-12 Best Waved Varieties ... 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4 
No* 4.-12 Newer Waved Varieties 

The number of seeds is stated.after each name. _ 
Aericola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush 
Barbara (15), a beautiful salmon-orange Belf 
Cerise Spencer (15), large waved cerise, nearly 

sunproof . 

,ery distinct rosy cerise 


Edith Taylor (15). 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (new). 
large pale pink on cream. ' >a * 

Herculos (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

Kins Manool (25), large rich deep maroon 3d. 

King White (15), the largest and best white self 3d. 
Lilian, (15). large pale pink, Hushed huff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), fine medium blue, slight 
Hush of pink ua ‘ 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10). (new), large 

glowing orange salmon self, strong grower, four 

dowers on a stem, and sunproof.1 • 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the beat bright scarlet 
self. 3d - 

Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections. 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 - 


1 NEW “DAILY MAIL” ROSE, 

tayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 George Dickson, lLody 
ngdon, 1 Juliet. 1 Miss Ali<-e Rothschild (Bush 
(ell), 1 Lyon. All named and packed, 4s. Strong 


bushes. 


' (The King’s 
Seed Growers), 


(The King’s 
Seed Growers' 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Post Free on application. 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS, 


COGGESHALL, 


Strong Plants and True to Name. 

MME.EDOUARD HERRIOT (“Dally Mall” Rose .colour 
shrimp-pink, copper, orange, and apricot, 1 plant, la. 64 ; b 
plants, 10s.; 12 do., 19s.; 25 for 30s,; 100, £ 5 . Laeh 

George Dlokson, perfect, rich velvety crimson .. 1/3 

British Queen, finest pure white in existence .. 1- 

King George V., blackish velvety-crimson.. .. 1/3 

Chateau de Clos Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, red .. 9d 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 9d 
Lady Pirrle, salmon nnd apricot, flushed fawn .. 9d 
Miss A. Rothschild, free grower, very large, rich 
citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) .. •• 0° 

Rayon d'Or, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 9d 


F IDLER: 
SEEDS 


Sunburst, superb orange-yellow and apricot .. 6'] 

Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and yell, fid 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yellow Gd 
King of Siam, bright scarlet Marechal Kiel, fine 1,6 
Duohess of Wellington, yellow, stained crimson.. 9d 
NEWEST STANDARD ROSES. 

George Dickson .. .. 1/6 I Lady Hillingdon .. 16 

King George .. .. 1/6 ^ a .y? T ’ t Jl 0r •• } £ 

.Sunburst.1/6 British Queen .. .. H 

Chateau de Cloj Vou- Juliet .. .. ' 

geot .1/6 | A. Godwin .. 1 - 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES, 3- 
King George (blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chatenay, 
F K. Druschki. Mmo. Ravary, Mrs. ,T. Laing. Prince de 
Bulgaric, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, C. Testont, U. Brunner, 
K. A Victoria, Dean Hole. True to name, labelled, suit 
ariy garden or soil, packed free, 3s. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES, 4- 

AU named, and best dowering 1LT. and H.P. varieties, 


SEEDSMEN TO H.M.THE KING. 
ToHJlthe late KING EDWARD, 
HXtt e l«rte A QUEEN VICTORIA 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


To read our Hew Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED GUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1915. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this i>at>er. 

\ FIDLER & SONS 

(Established 1856), 

X- READING. 


4s.; or 6 Standard anti 12 Dwarfs, as above, 7 b. ; a bargain. 


COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 


1/- 8 to 12 ft. RAMBLERS. Is. oa. 1- 

Orimson Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, 
Wnite Dorosky, Alfred Carrierc, Queen Alexandra, Thalia, 
Dorothy Denison. White Pet, Aglaia, Goldfinch. American 
Pillar, Veitchenblau, etc., etc. English grown, well-rooted, 
and named, Is each, 8s. i«l. doz. 

2 6 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 26 

Excelaa. Lauaendschon, Blush Rambler. Ariuteur Bleriot, 
Helene. Crimson Rambler, strong grown plants, will flower 
profusely, 2s. 6d. 

5,000 MONSTROUS ONIONS, 9d. 

The heaviest varieties grown. 

Goliath, Elephant, Dreadnought. Ailsa Craig, Lord 
Keeper. 1,000 seeds of each in separate packets, named 
and post paid, 9d. Get my List of Sweet Peas and new 


Guaranteed Seeds 


CLARKE’S, 


29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 
Roseries and Seed Depot, 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Achillea cetacea. —Mr. Arnott (February 
Otli, p. 84) lias mistaken the name of the 
Milfoil I wrote about. He calls it A. 
serrnta, of which I never heard before, 
nor is it in the Kew handbook. The plant 
I mentioned, A. setncea (see January 10th, 
p. 33;. is given there under that name. 
The seta* or bristles are numerous but soft. 
—Herbert Maxwell, Monrcith. 

Lothian 8toek8.-r-The.se useful plants, 
despite the comparatively wet winter, 
have done very well and are now upon the 
point of flowering. I always think that 
the display in spring surpasses that of the 
autumn months. Sometimes a continua¬ 
tion of wot weather does more damage 
during the winter than frost, but so far, 
in spite of some misgivings, damping off 
has been very slight.— Kirk. 

One of the Thuja race.— At last I have 
the truth in a catalogue as to the hideous 
Conifer which disfigured a place in my 
garden. It is in the list of Hooper and 
Thomas, of Chester Co., Pennsylvania :— 

Thnja occidentalls, var. erlcoides 

(Heath-like Arborvitce ).—It is merely a 
dwarf form of the American Arbor- 
vita'. with the first, leaves of the species 
perpetuated. It is of conical form, 
very dense, with linear, sharp-pointed 
leaves, changing to a dull brownish- 
red in winter. 

Very ugly in winter it was with me, but 
as it stopped an opening, it was let alone— 
a disgrace to the whole Pine tribe.—W. 

Fremontia californica at Bournemouth. 

—In Crag Head gardens, Bournemouth, 
on the north side of the mansion, there 
are two very fine specimens, the larger 
about l.*» feet high. They flower freely and 
attract attention when in bloom on 
account of the beauty of the flowers and 
their rarity even in such a favoured dis¬ 
trict. The iK).sition in which they grow is 
less than 300 yards from the sea. I have 
been informed that the Fremontia does 
not succeed well when grown on the ex¬ 
posed sea front even in the south, as pro¬ 
tection from the sea spray and strong 
winds is necessary.— Bourne Vale. 


. The Lenten Rose (Helleborus orientails). 
—Already the spikes of the Lenten Rose 
are pushing up beyond the bold foliage. 
In sheltered situations these Hellebores 
flower very freely, but if exposed to 
biting winds the foliage is liable to suffer. 
Much, less exacting in their requirements 
than the forms of H. niger, large clumps 
of the Lenten Rose may Ik* used effectively 
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in conjunction with hardy Ferns, or as 
a foreground to belts of shrubs. Estab¬ 
lished plants ought not to be disturbed, 
for when allowed to remain and to 
increase at will the beauty of the clump 
is enhanced. They can be readily raised 
from seed.— Kirk. 

Winter Aconites in Scotland.— These, 
like Snowdrops, are late this season. The 
first flowers were observed on January 
20th, although I am told that Aconiteis 
were in bloom fully a week before this 
date at Broughton House, Kirkcudbright. 
In the present case these flowers are along 
the border of a shrubbery with a northerly 
exposure, and, consequently, they do not 
open quite so soon 'as they would do in a 
more favourable position.—W. McG., 
Bctlmcic. 

Romneya Coulteri in Hampshire.— Last 
October in the gardens at Bransgore 
House, Christchurch, I saw a grand plant 
growing in a raised border in a corner of 
the terrace garden which faced almost due 
south. The plant was then about 7 feet 
high and wide in proportion. There were 
many flowers fully open then and lots of 
buds to follow. The gardener told me 
that the buds, when just showing colour, 
opened well in water and lasted much 
longer than flowers developed when cut, 
and also that he had no difficulty in in¬ 
creasing the stock from suckers, which, I 
noted, were breaking through the soil 
several feet from the main stem—G. G. II. 

Erica lusitanica.— This Heath, better 
known under the name of Erica oodonodes, 
is one of the most beautiful of the tree 
section. About Cliristmastlde its earliest 
buds begin to show white, and towards 
the end of January in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall many of its blossoms are fully ex- 
pandod. In the south-west in some gar¬ 
dens this Heath increases freely from self- 
sown seedlings. In the colder districts it 
cannot lie considered absolutely hardy, 
since it is a native of Spain and Portugal, 
but south of London it is rarely injured 
by frost. Its foliage is of an extremely 
ricli green and its flowering season is a 
very prolonged one, lasting from Christ¬ 
mas until April.— Wyndham Fitzherbekt. 

Coronilla glauca.— 'This little shrub, 
though generally treated as a greenhouse 
plant, is quite hardy in the warmer por¬ 
tions of our islands, such as are to be 
found along the southern shores of Devon 
and Cornwall, where, in the dark winter 
days, it adds its clear yellow to the 
brighter tints of the same colour provided 
by Cytisus raconiosus, Jnsminum nudi- 
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florum, and the twisted gold leaf of 
Hamamelis arborea. This Coronilla is 
common in the soutli-w T est. Whenever 
seen it is -welcome in the months of Novem¬ 
ber, December, and January, for the 
yellow' flowers associate charmingly with 
the subdued tint of the glaucous leaves. 
Near London the climate is too cold for 
this plant in the open, but it is excellent 
for the conservatory. It is easily raised 
from cuttings, which strike readily in 
sandy soil if kept close for a short time. m 
Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


Winter-flowering shrubs _It is a com¬ 

monplace of horticulture that the beauty 
of flower-shrubs and herbs may be greatly 
enhanced or marred by juxtaposition. 
This was brought severely home to me 
when I had to destroy a large bush of 
Darwin’s Barberry because its intensely 
orange blossom sw'ore so frightfully at a 
huge specimen of Rhododendron x 
Broughtoni which stood near it. One can¬ 
not always foresee at planting-time the 
harmony or discord that may ensue be¬ 
tween tilings that choose to flower at the 
same time; but one picks up many hint s 
among accidental combinations. One such 
useful hint I have taken during the pre¬ 
sent winter from the charming mutual 
effect upon each other of Hamamelis 
mollis and Rhododendron parvifolium. 
Ever since Christmas they have been in 
beauty, and the clear yellow' of the 
Hamamelis goes admirably with the soft 
purple of the Rhododendron, making a 
gay display through the darkest months of 
the year.— Herbert Maxwell, Monrcith. 


The hardiness of Dahlia tubers.— It ap¬ 
pears to be questionable if Dahlia tubers 
are so tender as is popularly supposed. 
Immediately after the leaves have been 
frosted there is usually a rush to cut over 
the stems and to lift the roots. Some¬ 
times when other work has interfered 
with the lifting of Dahlias until quite n 
severe frost has ensued, I have never 
found a tuber to be destroyed if it had 
been planted at a depth of fi inches—a 
very moderate depth. For at. least live 
seasons a plant of the giant-flowered 
Souvenir de Gustave Duzon has Inn'll left, 
out in a rather exposed situation, and 
year by year it has come up with renewed 
vigour. In the autumn of 1014 its height, 
was so excessive that curiosity induced 
me to measure it. From the ground lino 
to the tip of the plant it reached to the 
height of 7 feet 4 inches, W’hile it bloomed 
with the utmost freedom. Other in¬ 
stances have boon noticed in the case of 
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I’ompon and of Cactus varieties acci¬ 
dentally left out. Certainly our climate 
is. as a rule, mild, but occasionally we 
got very severe frosts.—W. Med., Jiaimar. 

A new American Witch Hazel (Hama- 
molis vernal is).—Until quite recent years 
it was thought that in N. America there 
was i)ut one species of Hnmamelis-— 
llamamelis virginica—but within reeent 
years a second sixties has been named by 
Prof. Sargent. Tills species was collected 
long ago, but apparently it was then con¬ 
sidered to be. a mere form of the older 
kind. A . comparison of the two shrubs, 
however, shows them to be quite distinct, 
one very Important difference being the 
time of flowering, for, whereas II. 
virginica blooms in autumn, II. vernaiis 
blossoms with the Chinese and Japanese 
kinds in January or February. It is said 
to grow wild on the gravelly banks of 
streams in Missouri. Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, and, under cultivation, pro¬ 
mises to grow as vigorously as the other 
American species. It is. however, of 
rather more upright habit, the leaves differ 
somewhat in shajie. and the llowers are 
smaller and of a deeper golden colour. It 
also produces sucker growths from the 
roots, thereby differing from H. virginica. 
So far as effect is concerned it cannot com¬ 
pare with the poorest Asiatic kind.—D., 
Kew. 


Lights on Christmas Roses (p. 70).— 
Certainly these are unsightly, but G. R. 
Phipps must have misread my note which 
referred to Helleborus niger maximus or 
altifolius (what the difference between 
the two may be I do not know), whereas 
he is writing of the typical niger. The 
latter does not need covering with glass 
to ensure its whiteness, though the blooms 
are very liable to lie splashed and dis¬ 
figured by heavy rain, while the giant 
early form, unless covered, assumes a dull 
red tinge very different from the shell-like 
beauty of the pale pink Hushing on the 
pure white of a llower protected from the 
weather. 1 have always found that 
maximus needs much heavier shading 
during growth than the other varieties, 
and is altogether a much more difficult 
plant to succeed with. Of niger proper 
the Bath form—sometimes known. I be¬ 
lieve, as major—seems to be the most 
satisfactory, botli for its freedom of bloom 
and for the longer stalks which make it 
more useful for cutting. The others, sucli 
as St. Brigid, Mme. Fourcade, etc., I have 
not seen for a long while.—C. R. Sckase 
Dickins, West Sussex. 


Witch Hazels (Hamaiuelis). — When 
these shrubs begin to flower it is a sign 
that .spring is at hand, though it does not 
always follow that we get genial weather 
at the time, for we often see these plants 
in bloom when the ground is covered with 
snow. They are. however, amongst the 
first deciduous shrubs to put forth their 
tiny, though interesting, flowers, which, if 
planted in a sunny spot in sheltered situa¬ 
tions, they will do as soon as the days 
begin to lengthen, provided the weather 
is mild. The Witch Hazels are of slow 
growth in a small state, but when estab¬ 
lished they grow more freely, especially if 
planted in a rich, loamy soil. II. arborea 
and II. virginica have long been known, 
but H. Zuccariniana and II. mollis are of 
more recent introduction, the former from 
Japan and the latter from China. H. 
mollis is without doubt the best of the 
species. The flowers, which are produced 
in great abundance close to the wood, are 
each about an inch in diameter, the petals 
narrow and wavy, % inch long, of a rich 
orange-yellow colour. The foliage, too, is 
somewhat larger than in the other species. 
These shrubs are jierfeetly hardy, and may 
be readily increased by layers or by cut- 
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tings of the young shoots, hut they are a 
long time in making headway until estab¬ 
lished, therefore it is preferable to pur¬ 
chase plants that have boon transplanted 
two or three years, as such will soon liegin 
to produce their delicate-looking flowers, 
provided they are treated liberally.— 
II. C. I*. 

Rhododendron parvifolium.— There are 
several kinds of Rhododendron which 
blossom very early in the year, often when 
the weather is mild from Christmas to the 
middle of February, and as they are hardy 
enough for general cultivation in all ex¬ 
cept the coldest iwirts of the British Isles 
positions should be found for them in 
sheltered corners of our gardens. Perhaps 
the best known is the large-growing, red- 
flowered hybrid R. lioblearmm, but there 
are others from Northern Asia which are 
less well known. One <»f those is the plant 
under notice. A native of Siberia and 
other northern countries, it is known as a 
low-growing evergreen bush ~ feet or feet 
high, with thin twiggy shoots and small, 
dark green, oval leaves which are covered 
with tiny scales. The rosy-purple flowers 
are produced in small, terminal clusters of 
from two or three to live or six together, 
each flower being rather more than £ inch 
across. This year it was in full bloom 
during late January and early February, 
but tiie flowering time is really determined 
by climatic conditions, and it may bloom 
as late as March. It is well to plant it in 
a rather sheltered jiosition, not that the 
plant is tender, but that the flowers may 
be protected a little from inclement 
weather. It thrives under similar condi¬ 
tions to other dwarf Rhododendrons and 
Heaths. Cuttings of young shoots can be 
rooted in a warm and close frame in July. 
— D. 

Science and nonsense. — There is a 
striking article in the Nineteenth Centura 
for February, by Doctor Mereier, which 
tells in a very clear way nlwiut. the way 
the self-styhsl scientific mPri bandy words 
about. Horticulture is not free from this. 
We have known of conferences in which 
subjects were divided into scientific and 
practical, and the Horticultural Society 
has a scientific side, but not for the labours 
of fruit and flower jx‘ople. who know quite 
as much about science as anybody else. 
The writer shows this well, and we quote 
the part of his article in which he refers to 
Mendelism and other delusions of self- 
styled scientific horticulturists:— 

“ Another instanee of energy wasted 
and effort misdirected from want of a 
little logic is seen in the surmise of 
the Mendelians, which, from want of 
logic, they state as a fact that feeble¬ 
mindedness is due to the absence of a 
unit character. Feeble-mindedness is 
defect of mind, and defect of mind 
may exist in any degree, from the 
merely dull man, who is a little below 
the average standard, to the degraded 
idiot who cannot learn to walk and 
has not sense enough to feed himself: 
so that if it is due to absence of a 
* unit character ’ there must be, not 
one unit character, but an infinite 
number, one corresponding with each 
grade of defect. Professor Karl Pear¬ 
son gravely proves by statistics that 
the Mendelians are wrong, but no 
statistics are needed, and no disproof 
is needed. The onus of proving such 
an astonishing assertion is on those 
who made it, and until some evidence 
is brought forward we need not waste 
time in considering it. Up to now not 
a rag of evidence has boon adduced. 
It needs but little logic to recognise 
this, but when had a Mendelian any 
logic? ” 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 


CATTLE VAS FAILING. 

I suon.D feel obliged if you would kindly give 
me some advice on the following:—For the 
last two winters I have noticed that the 
flower-buds of some of my Cattleyas in par¬ 
ticular one plant of C. Pereivaliana and one 
of C. Triana?—rot in the sheath. In cutting 
the sheath open 1 find that it is full of water. 
The plants never get uiv drip from the roof, 

II or do 1 water or syringe the plants over¬ 
head. I onlv water them when I think it 
absolutely necessary i in winter-time)—per¬ 
haps once a week or fortnight, according to 
the weather. 1 must admit that the tempera¬ 
ture in the house falls occasionally to 45 (legs., 
but, us a rule, it is from 50 (legs, to 55 degs. 
The majority of the plant*, grow' and flower 
well. 1 have also noticed that in the late 
autumn a leaf of one or the other plants 
turns suddenly black, and drops off, and that 
generally a newly-made leaf-ill particular 
one plant of Cattleya Mendeli and one of 
Mossia*- are thus affected. This is very annoy¬ 
ing, as it renders the plants unsightly. I 
keep the air in the house moderately dry.— 
A. Ka.st. 

[Such Oittloyus as you refer to—viz., 
IVrcivaliana, Triame, and Mendeli, with 
Mossiie, labiata, and a lew others belong¬ 
ing to this group—have somewhat thick 
sheaths, and arc. in consequence, liable 
to rot at the top of the pseudo-bulb if tbo 
cultural conditions are not right. There 
is no disease, and the cause is purely 
local. The temperature you quote is cer¬ 
tainly too low to secure the best results, 
and if the atmosphere were heavily 
charged with moisture, that is when the 
damage would be done. It is as well to 
bear in mind that what would appear a 
dry atmosphere with the thermometer at 
flO degs. Fahr. would l>e rather moist at 
45 degs. Fahr.. the drop in the tempera¬ 
ture causing the moisture to condense on 
the slumths and eventually to remain at 
the top of the bulbs. In time rot would 
set in. and the leaf fall off. while even tin* 
pseudo-bull) is occasionally destroyed. A 
low tcmiieratuic at a time when the atmo¬ 
sphere is moist is undoubtedly the cause. 

I once worked in a garden where many 
experiments in this direction were carried 
out, and we found that. Fa tl ley as when 
subjected to a lower temperature than 
:,0 degs. to 55 dogs, were liable to damp 
off as you suggest. The remedy is, there¬ 
fore. to raise the teni|>erahire. keep the 
atmosphere drier, and only give the plants 
sufficient water to maintain the pseudo¬ 
bulbs in a plump and rigid condition. 
Change the air as often as possible, even 
a little admitted from the bottom ventila¬ 
tors will help considerably. Watch your 
plants closely for a time, and directly you 
detect the black spots, cut away all the 
decayed portion and apply powdered char¬ 
coal or flowers of sulphur. When it be¬ 
comes moist sera lie it away and apply 
more dry charcoal. This must be re¬ 
peated until tbe wound is thoroughly dried 
up. If these few details are faithfully 
carried out the trouble you complain of 
will vanish.] 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Coelogyne cristata. —This is a favourite 
with many amateurs who like to grow a few 
Orchids in houses where they are obliged to do 
so with a miscellaneous collection of plants. 
The replv to “ J. M. T.,” January 30th, page 74, 
will be of great service to those who now 
possess or intend to grow this Orchid. If the 
instructions are carried out, very fine plants 
will result. In a winter such as the present 
one, when there are much w;et weather and 
occasional frosts, there is a risk of losing the 
flower-spikes through damping. I have just 
seen such loss. The plant, nearly 2 feet across, 
had made wonderful progress, but, owing to 
excessive moisture, a loss of flower-spikes has 
occurred. The loss was occasioned through 
placing the plant in a naturally damp part 
of the house.—G. G. B. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA WAT SON I. 

Tms, which first appeared in Europe at 
the Paris Exhibition in 1S89, must be given 
a place among the fine shrubs that have 
been introduced to tills country. The 
flowers, which are freely borne, £ach 
measure nearly G inches in diameter, and 
are ivory-white on the inner segments, the 
outer ones flushed with rose. A very con¬ 
spicuous feature of the flower is a broad 
ring of crimson filaments that surround 
the pistil. When first open the flowers of 
this Magnolia are sweetly scented. It is 
quite hardy in this country. 


what stunted stems, the annual shoots 
1 made were rather under average, but they 
were firm, and the leaves always looked 
i fresh. 

A well-drained soil is essential to suc- 
1 eessful cultivation. In one garden some 
1 beautiful bush-shaped specimens grew on 
a large mound which covered many square 
i rods of ground. All rain-water percolated 
through the soil to the roots, but never 
lodged there, and so the Camellias did 
remarkably well. If the soil becomes 
sour through stagnant water the roots of 
the Camellias will fail, and although a few 
fresh ones may be made each year, the 
trees will soon deteriorate. 

Bourne Vale. 


CAMELLIAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

I have had considerable experience of the 
growing of Camellias in the open air in 
the southern counties, and am much sur- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abelia grandiflora. — Amongst the 
several Abelias which may be grown out- 
of-doors in the milder parts of the country, 


showy petals, the calyx lobes are also 
attractive, for they are purplish in colour, 
and remain ih good condition for a number 
of weeks. Cuttings of young shoots in¬ 
serted in light soil in a close frame in 
June or July root readily, and soon grow 
into useful plants. By pruning wall 
plants in spring they are easily kept 
within bounds, and flowering does not 
suffer. Bushes may be thinned a little at 
the same time.—D. 

Adenocarpus decorticans. — Unfor¬ 
tunately this only succeeds in the milder 
parts of the country, but in those places it 
is really a fine addition to the garden, 
for it blossoms freely and its flowers are 
of a rich golden hue. It. is found wild in 
Spain and may be expected to give the best 
results when planted in a sunny position. 
In some places it does well about the 
higher points of the rock garden, but more 
often a border at the foot of a south or 



Flower of Magnolia Watsoni. 


prised that more of these plants are not 
grown. Many persons object to them on 
account of the formality of the flowers 
and because they are not fragrant. 1 think 
three or four distinct varieties, w’lien in 
full bloom, add considerably to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of a garden. Even if the trees 
do not flower, they are, W’hen in a healthy 
condition, very beautiful, and arc worth 
growing for the sake of their handsome 
glossy leaves. I have grown them on the 
north side of walls and in positions much 
shaded by tall-growing trees, where few 
kinds of plants, other than Ivies, would 
thrive, also as pyramids and bushes in 
the ojien quarters, where they seemed to 
Ih? quite at home and to form a part of 
the scheme of shrubbery borders. Under 
glass verandahs some very old specimens 
were remarkable for their unique ap¬ 
pearance. The aspect was south-east, but 
ns the verandah was in a recess the posi¬ 
tion never seemed to be too hot for them, 
and the trees, being very old with sorue- 


this is perhaps the most generally useful. 
It is often called A. chincnsis, but is dis¬ 
tinct from that species, and is now re¬ 
garded as a hybrid between A. ehinensis 
and A. unitiora, though little appears to 
be known of its origin. It is widely dis¬ 
tinct from the true A. cliinensis by being 
evergreen, for that species is deciduous. 
In the warmer parts of the country, where 
severe frosts are not experienced, it 
thrives as a bush and grows 4 feet or 5 feet 
in height. About London it does well ns 
a bush, though it may be killed to the 
ground line in the event of severe frost. 
Where it does not thrive in the open, it 
will be found an excellent wall plant. 
Against a wall it may attain a height of 
8 feet or 10 feet, and spread over a space 
of 12 feet or more. The fragrant, white, 
pink-flushed flowers, arranged about the 
joints and in the upj)er leaf-axils of the 
current year’s growth, commence to ex¬ 
pand in July and continue to appear until 
checked by frost. In addition to the 


west wall is found to provide the most 
satisfactory conditions for growth and 
thorough ripening of the wood. Allied to 
the Brooms and Gorse, it sometimes ex¬ 
ceeds G feet in height, although often 
much dwarfer. and is distinguished by 
its dense leafage, the individual leaves 
being three-parted with narrow leaflets. 
The flowers, each nearly £ inch long, arc 
borne in small, rather dense clusters from 
the leaf-axils, the blooms appearing from 
the upper side of the branches in May. As 
the plant is inclined to grow’ rather 
straggly it is a good plan to shorten the 
shoots after the fall of the flow’ers, but, 
as in the case' of the Brooms, it is not 
wise to shorten them below the base of the 
previous year’s wood. Light loamy soil, 
on the poor side, should be given, as rich 
soil is apt to promote very luscious growth 
which does not ripen well. Propagation is 
best effected by means of seeds, and it is 
wise when old plants show signs of de» 
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terioration to begin again with young ones 
rather than try and coddle a sickly i>lant 
back to health.—I). 

The Red Buckeye <-Esenins Pavia). - 
Although this species has Been known in 
English gardens for a very long time it is 
uncommon and is. perhaps, better known 
as being one of the parents of the Rcd- 
llowcrcd Horse Chestnut, -E. carnea. A 
native of the Southern United States it is 
said to have been introduced to this coun¬ 
try over two centuries ago. Under the 
most satisfactory conditions it does not at¬ 
tain greater dimensions than that of a 
shrub 10 feet or 12 feet high. It has 
usually a distinct trunk and a rather wide 
head of tangled' branches. The in- 
tloreseences are each from 4 inches to 
o inches or 0 inches in length and are 
made up of rather long red Hewers, 
followed by fruits with smooth husks, the 
general distinguishing mark of the Pavia 
section of the genus. As a rule it is found, 
grafted upon some other species when met 
with in our gardens, and it is probable 
that plants raised from seeds would be 
more satisfactory. The seeds, like those 
of other kinds of iEsculus, soon lose their 
vitality if not kept moist, and that is, per¬ 
haps, the reason why imported seeds are 
so rarely met with. The hybrid JE. carnea 
has developed much of the vigour of the 
common Horse (."hostnut with its wider in¬ 
florescences, but, fortunately, the im- 
l>ortant point of colour has been trans¬ 
mitted by iE. Pavia.—D. 

Young’s Weeping Birch (Betula verru¬ 
cosa, var. pendula Youngi).—The common 
British Birch, which Linmeus christened 
B. alba, is now divided into distinct sec¬ 
tions, one of which is made up of trees 
with the bark of the young shoots and 
the leaves clothed more or less densely 
with soft hairs, whilst the trees in the 
other section have their young bark and 
leaves hairless but dotted over with tiny 
excrescences. The former of these sec¬ 
tions js now called B. pubcscens and the 
oilier B. verrucosa. As a rule, the hairy 
forms are most prevalent in a state of 
Nature on moist land, whilst the verru¬ 
cosa kinds are more common on dry hill¬ 
sides. So far as decorative qualities go, 
the verrucose kinds form the more beauti¬ 
ful trees, and it is difficult to imagine nnv : 
thing more perfect than a well-developed 
specimen in which the secondary branches 
have assumed a pendent character. This 
habit is developed to perhaps the greatest 
extent in the variety Youngi, and it would 
be difficult to imagine a..more, graceful 
t roe. This weeping character does not 
prevail throughout the verrucose trees, 
although a-certain number of wild speci¬ 
mens might well be accepted as Young’s 
variety. Such examples are sometimes 
seen in Perthshire, where, amidst hilly 
and mountainous land they have a pecu¬ 
liarly fascinating appearance. In addi¬ 
tion, to the grace of the wand-like branch- 
lots, the silver bark of trunk and branches 
is very effective.—W. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).— 
This European shrub or small tree is 
found wild in some parts of the British 
Isles, but it might be planted more ex¬ 
tensively than at present, particularly in 
the wilder parts of the garden, for it is a 
decidedly decorative shrub when in 
blossom in February or early March, and 
is attractive later on when bearing its 
orange and red, clierry-like fruits in May 
and .Tune. Under normal conditions it 
may grow* upwards of 20 feet high and as 
far across, sometimes branched to the 
base or again apj)earing as a small tree 
with a short but decided trunk. The 
individual flowers are small, yellow in 
colour, and borne in clusters from all 


parts of the leafless branches. A large 
group is most effective, and in addition 
makes excellent shelter for nn»re tender 
subjects or for game. Although birds 
usually eat the fruit in this country, it 
has been used on the Continent for making 
into jam.—L. P. K. 

The Turkish Hazel (Coryins Column i. 
Although this tree was introduced to 
English gardens somewhere about 230 
years ago. it is by no means common, and 
really good examples arc rarely met with. 
Crowing in an open position it forms a 
rather dense, spreading head of branches. 
The male catkins are very like those of 
the common Ila/.el, but somewhat thicker, 
and the fruits are borne in dense clusters 
sometimes half-a-dozen together. The 
Nuts are shorter and wider than those of 
the ordinary Hazel, with very thick shells 
and rather small kernels. Their principal 
attraction lies in the husk, which is large, 
thick, and fleshy, ami covered with viscid 
bristly Spines. It is found wild in S.E. 
Eur«>i>o and Asia Minor, and is well worth 
a place in the garden or park. It is not 
the only hardy trm* Hazel, for there are 
several other sjtecies, notably C. ehinensis. 
from IIuiK'li: C. Jaequcmonti. native of 
the Himalaya: and C. tibctica, from 
Thibet. All are rare trees, but they ought 
to be popular as they become better 
known.—D. 

Rhododendrons and manure.- One often 
sees these in a starved ami miserable con¬ 
dition, this generally arising from two 
causes -want of food and unsuitable soil. 
Many think Bhododendrons do not need 
feeding. In some soils and situations 
they seldom need any, while in others 
this is-necessary if their growth is to be 
robust and good. At the close of Decem¬ 
ber I was in a garden I have known for 
thirty-five years at Fa mini rough. Hants. 
The Rhododendron beds were made up 
on an old gravel pit. At the time of my 
visit I was impressed with their im¬ 
proved growth, and on asking the reason, 
the gardener told me for live years they had 
been annually dressed with cow-manure 
put on in the autumn. I looked under the 
branches, and found the soil on the sur¬ 
face a mass of roots. Evidently they en¬ 
joyed their liberal treatment, as did also 
•the Kalinins and Andromedas. It was 
almost impossible to see a poor plant, 
although a large number of sorts is grown. 
Recently, when in a nursery near Bag- 
shot. I noticed that in planting now )»eds 
manure was used freely. In many private 
gardens the leaves, on the score of tidi¬ 
ness, are removed, but nothing is more 
unwise. All this class of plants enjoys 
vegetable food, such as leaf-mould,* etc., 
this keeping the roots moist.— West 
Surrey. 

Staphylea colchica (Bladder-nut).--We often 
see this shrub grown in pots for forcing into 
bloom in the spring, hut how seldom do we 
find it in our shrubbery borders. Why this 
should be so it is difficult to understand. The 
racemes of white flowers which are produced 
on the young shoots in early summer are 
succeeded by peculiar seed-vessels, resembling 
bladders, hence its common name. These 
seeds if sown when ripe will grow and pro¬ 
duce plants, but they are a. long time in ger¬ 
minating, and as the plant may be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings or layers, this mode is 
more generally adopted. When planted in an 
open situation it blooms profusely, but does 
not do well under the shade of trees, as the 
young wood from which the flowers are pro¬ 
duced does not become thoroughly ripened.— 
H. G. P. _ 


New Index and Blndlnar Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., poet 
free 3ld.J. The Binding Case for the fame volume in also 
available (price If. Gd., by post Js. Mj. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IK. O'. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s , post 
free. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. . 

BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Border Chrysanthemums should lie grown 
more extensively than at the present time, 
as from July to nearly Christmas these 
Chrysanthemums yield a rich harvest of 
blossom. In many London parks they 
have made a splendid show, and in one 
large garden (no doubt <>ne of many) not 
a great distance from St. Paul's I was 
much impressed by a line display of blos¬ 
som on very healthy plants. Chrysan¬ 
themums allord a quantity of flowers for 
the house. During the past, few years a 
number of new varieties of great merit 
have been raised, and these art* dwarf in 
growth, possessing sturdy stems which 
rarely need staking. There are, of course, 
tall-growing varieties of great beauty if 
they are not tied up to resemble so many 
sheaves of corn or faggots of brushwood. 

Wiiat reginnkhs should- do. —Instead of 
leaving the roots of old obsolete varieties 
in the border, during the winter, and then 
allowing the masses of suckers to get 
overcrowded next year, they should dis¬ 
card them and deeply dig the soil, enrich¬ 
ing it with well-rotted manure in cases 
where the soil is poor, and in the mean¬ 
time propagate cuttings of the more up-to- 
date sorts. 

IlOW TO TREAT ROOTS OE GOOD VARIETIES.— 

Even the best varieties will deteriorate if 
tilt* old roots are allowed to occupy the 
same- position year after year without 
being renovated. Usually, the best, Slickers 
grow near the edge of the clump, because 
the soil in the centre has become im- 
jKivorished. Frames are rarely vacant 
during the winter and cannot be spared 
for Chrysanthemum roots, but a temporary 
shelter can soon be made by nailing 
together rough boards on edge and fixing 
them on a border sheltered from the north 
and cast winds. Such frames should be 
about 4 feet wide. The roots should be 
lifted and the best portions of them re¬ 
planted in the frame in a light compost of 
leaf-soil, sand, and fibrous loam. With 
this slight protection the suckers will do 
well and provide a grand batch of 
cuttings from January to April. 

For the benefit of inexperienced culti¬ 
vators I will name below twenty-four 
varieties that will furnish a border satis¬ 
factorily and flower from the end of July 
till December in the absence of frosts of 
medium severity : — 

Dolly Reeves, pink, 2 feet high: Cale¬ 
donia, 2 feet,.a very large white; Crimson 
Grunnerwahl, 2 feet; Abercorn Beauty, 
bronze, 2} feel: Le Fibre, bronze and 
orange, ‘ij feet: Hector, mauve-pink, 
3 feet: El.stob Yellow, 2 feet; Orange, 
orange terra-cotta. 2 feet. These flower 
from the end of July to the end of August. 

Roi des Blanc, pure white. 3 feet; 
Provence, bright pink, 2.^ feet: Nor¬ 
mandie. flesh-pink, 2’- feet: Be Pnctole, 
bronzy-yellow, 2.J feet; Jimmie, rich 
purple. 2} foot: Golden Glow, rich yellow, 
3 feet; Belle Mauve, silvery-mauve, 21 feet. 
These bloom throughout September and 
the first part of October. 

Bouquet Blanc, pure white, 2 feet: 
Champagne, ruby-red, 2* feet: Etoile 
d’Or, yellow. 2 feet; Gustave Grunner- 
wald, light pink, 1’ feet; Mrs. E. V. Free¬ 
man, rich crimson, 2 feet; Petite Jeanne, 
white, shaded mauve, 2 f(*et; White Quin¬ 
tus, 3 feet: Lorraine, rich crimson-purple. 
3 feet; and Source d’Or, orange and gold. 
3 feet. William Turner and White Queen 
do well and flower late when treated as 
border plants. The blooms that develop 
late in October and early in November 
will retain their freshness for nearly a 
month. Bourne Yale. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA SIEBOLDI. 

I have no doubt that the race of hardy 
Primulas of Japanese origin figuring 
under the above head has been prevented 
from taking its rightful place in the 
garden by a pure misconception of its re¬ 
quirements. Many years ago—probably 
thirty or so—a statement apiieared in a 
prominent book on hardy flowers to the 
effect that, being ** impatient of moisture, 
they should be planted in well-drained 
soils or in raised positions in the rock 
garden.” The outcome of such erroneous 
teaching I have seen again and again : the 
plants singled over the sides and tops of 
highly-mounded beds of light soil, demon¬ 
strating by their wretched caricatures tlie 


not in their position* as the outcome of 
accident,' but by design, and a due appre¬ 
ciation of their actual requirements. I 
have naught to say against growing 
these Primulas in the cool greenhouse as a 
matter of convenience or expedience, 
knowing something of their decorative 
merit when liberally cultivated for the 
purpose, though this need never keep 
them out of their rightful place in the 
garden. In the former, however, they 
are quickly bereft of their true colour; 
indeed, never attain to that degree of it 
peculiar to plants grown under proper 
conditions in the open air. Glass protec¬ 
tion of any kind to’ hardy flowers other 
than those pure white is a colour robber : 
variable in degree according to the 
measure of light and air, cold and heat, 
tnoisture-laden atmospheric conditions, or 
buoyancy. These are facts, not theories, 



Primula Sieboldi clarkiceflora in 

misery and suffering they were under¬ 
going. In a handbook of the genus 
recently published they are recommended 
as most effective in pots in the cool 
greenhouse anil for a “ light, loamy soil 
with leaf-mould.” and though this is con¬ 
tradicted in terms by the stereotyped 
formula of “ thriving in almost any soil,” 
as given in a preceding line, no word is 
forthcoming as to the complete hardiness 
of the plants or to their social fitness for 
the outdoor garden. Curiously enough, 
about the time the first quoted statement 
api»eared I had these “ impatient of 
moisture” subjects thriving luxuriantly in 
a low* bed socially prepared to receive 
and retain moisture for their own benefit. 
At much about the same time, when on a 
visit to my old friend, the late Mr. W. 15. 
Litham. then curator of the Birmingham 
Botanical Gardens, I found these same 
plants luxuriating under similar con¬ 
ditions, and in heavy soil to boot. The 
plants in this case, us in my own, were 


the rock garden at Friar Park. 

and may be proved by all who care to 
try. 

Thus it is that Siebold's Primula and 
all its following are only seen in their 
finest garb in the open, and when given 
copious supplies of moisture and rich food 
as well. With such treatment I have had 
more than one of its forms approximating 
to 2 feet high,, the measure of stature 
being also the measure of vigour and floral 
display. It is only when such proportions 
are compared with the 4 inch to (5 inch 
high examples of the other typo of cultiva¬ 
tion, or, better still, seen side by side, 
that the absurdity of the one becomes so 
apparent, and that the non-observer finds 
that after all he has been working in the 
dark. 

Culture. —The requirements of this .set 
of Primulas may be summed up in a few 
words. As to soil, they are at home in any 
mixture rich in vegetable matter in which 
root-fibre and rhizome may ramify freely. 
The degree of soil richness is a detail, but 


the greater Its degree the greater the 
vigour and flowering. The plants succeed 
in many classes of soil and only appear to 
abhor those of a tenacious character 
w’hicli, contracting in times of drought, 
preclude the onward progress of the 
rhizomes. In moist, loamy soils, or 
others rich in humus, they are j>erfectly 
happy. Apart from this, a cultural item 
of importance is that the roots—rhizomes 
—be buried at least 2 inches in tin? soil. 
This is not suggested as a protective 
measure, but because quite a third of the 
root fibres issuing from the upper sur¬ 
face of the rhizomes insures a greater 
activity with all its good results as a con¬ 
sequence. Moisture, and root-moisture in 
particular, are essential if the best these 
plants are capable of giving is to be 
attained. With moisture they revel in 
full sunlight and show to advantage. 
Without it some degree of shade is needed. 
Quite deciduous and perfectly hardy, they 
may be planted at any time in autumn, 
when the leaves have ripened off. In 
addition to the cultivation recommended I 
never grudged these plants a mulching 
of manure each year, or liquid stimulant 
at other times. They always repaid it. A 
bed of the variety grandiflora so treated 
years ago is as clear in the mind's eye to¬ 
day as it was the moment the picture was 
created. 

Varieties. —These are numerous, though 
a selection of them should include 
clarkiceflora (see illustration) (rich 
lavender), Croix de Malte (lilac), grandi¬ 
flora (rose and white), g. alba, Vivid 
(bright magenta, one of the most showy), 
Peach Blossom (pink), lilacina marginata 
(a beautifully laced variety of lavender 
colour), alba luagnifica (the best white), 
violacea, and Robert Herald (of brilliant 
rose colouring). E. H. Jenkins. 


ANDROSACES. 

In the interesting article on Androsaces 
by Mr. Jenkins in the issue of January 
-Jrd, p. 51, he omitted two beautiful and 
easily-grown species which should be in 
every collection. I refer to A. lactea and 
A. hedraeantha. 

A. lactea forms tufts composed of 
bright green rosettes 1 inch to 1J inches 
across, the leaves narrow and pointed. 
The flower-stem rises to a height of 
2 inches to 5 inches and bears several 
dainty flowers on pedicels about £ inch 
long. These are pure white with a yellow 
eye. Seedlings show slight variations, the 
best forms having almost circular flowers. 
Its cultivation seems simple. With me it 
grows in moraine of peat and chips in full 
sun, in sandy peat in partial shade, and 
also in light limy loam in full sun. It 
flowers both freely and continuously and 
is easily propagated by seeds, which it 
bears freely. These sown in autumn 
germinate freely. It is a native of 
calcareous rocks in the Jura, Cevennes, 
Carpathians, etc. 

A. hedr.eantha is a much rarer plant 
of somewhat similar appearance. The 
rosettes are smaller, about J inch to 3 inch 
across, the leaves shorter and broader than 
in A. lactea and of a more sombre green. 
The flower-stem rises to a height of 1 inch 
to 2 inches and bears a close head of very 
beautiful rose-pink flowers with a yellow 
eye. It is growing well with me in a 
peat and chip moraine in full sun. I have 
not yet propagated it, but believe it comes 
freely from seeds if these are sown, as all 
Androsaces should be, in autumn. It is a 
native of Bulgaria and grows on natural 
stone-heaps. 

Both these si»ecies are suitable for the 
smallest garden and require no protection 
from wet in the winter. 

Dublin . E. B. Anderson. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIA GROWING. 

I have a Lapageria in a conservatory. Will 
you please tell me how to grow same?— 
J. Cooper. 

[In the old-fashioned dark houses Lapa- 
gerias may frequently l>e seen doing well, 
and owing partly to this the plants liave 
been considered by some to need u very 
dense shade. As a matter of fact, it is 
almost imi>ossible to give them too much 
light, especially in autumn, but the light 
must l>e accompanied by a projier supply 
of air night and day. 

Lapagerias abhor being disturbed at the 
roots. To grow a Lapageria properly one 
must have a suitable root-run that the 
plants will not grow out of for a few 
years. This is easily provided, and the 
next care will be to avoid over-moistening 
this somewhat large bulk of compost 
before the roots have had time to take 
hold of it. A deep root-run is not neces¬ 
sary—should l>e avoided, in fact—but if a 
few roots can be coaxed to any constantly 
moist spot, such as often exists in green¬ 
houses and conservatories, it is surpris¬ 
ing how the plants appreciate it. A free- 
working loam without much lime in it, 
plenty of properly prepared leaf-soil and 
l>eat. with enough sharp sand and nodules 
of charcoal to prevent the whole-settling 
closely, is a compost suitable for Lapa¬ 
gerias. When well established in this, 
feed the plants liberally from above, and 
tliis will ensure a quick growth and at 
the same time prevent the roots descend¬ 
ing to bad soil in search of food. 

When planting out always choose nice 
healthy, young layered plants, or even 
seedlings, to large specimens that have 
been grown in pots. Where for years the 
growths have been twined and trained 
round sticks or some similar support, they 
are almost sure to be covered with insects 
of one kind or other, but clean, young 
plants may be kept so by exercising 
ordinary care. Almost every known 
blight preys on these plants if allowed to. 
Green-fly attacks- the tender young shoots, 
while scale and mealy-bug are fond of the 
older leaves and stems. Slugs are also 
very fond of the young shoots that spring 
freely from a well-established plant. We 
have found that lamp-glasses placed over 
the shoots prevent their attacks, and, 
l>eing cheap, they may be left to protect 
the young shoots. Perhaps the worst of 
all, however, is thrips, this being one of 
the most troublesome to destroy. When 
a plant gets really dirty, repeated fumiga¬ 
tions are necessary, and these must bo 
followed by cutting out the weakest and 
worst affected shoots and by diligently 
singing with approved insecticides. If 
the syringe is freely plied about the plants 
morning and evening all through the grow¬ 
ing season, it helps to keep them clean, 
and if clei\n water is used it will not 
damage the flowers.] 


Azalea mollis.—' There are manv named 
varieties of this, but the bulk of those Bent 
here are seedlines. They are usually in the 
shape of neat little bushes, bristlinp with 
flower-bud^, which placed under genial con¬ 
ditions soon develop. The plants, as a rule, 
have a compact, mass of roots, so that thev 
receive hut little check from their removal. 
In the case of these seedlings the flowers vary 
somewhat in tint, but the most of them ere 
of come shade of yellowish terra-cotta. The 
creator the length of time that elanses after 
the Hant* are potted so much the longer do 
the blossoms last. K. R. W. 

Bougainvillea Sanderi.- This variety is of 
great value for growing in pots for greenhouse 
decoration during the summer and autumn 
months. Being of a more shrubby habit of 
growth than are other varieties of Bougain¬ 
villea. a trellis on which to train the growths 
is not required, a few stakes sufficing to afford 
the necessary support. The plants should now 
be cut back, started, and nartially shaken out 
and repotted a« soon as the new growths are 
about an inch in length, 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chicory as a winter vegetable.— When 
the large roots, which much resemble 
a Parsnip, are placed in a dark place 
111 a tenifKiiature of 40 ilegs. to 50 dogs, 
the growths are cut when from 4 inches 
to 0 inches in length and cooked ns 
a vegetable in the same way as Sea- 
kale*; indeed, the blanched growths much 
resemble Sea kale before it is cooked. The 
flavour is quite distinct. It should also 
bet stated that the roots, when forced 
slowly as advised (excess of heat meaning 
a poor, tasteless leaf growth which damps 
badly), will proeluee a second crop. These, 
though less valuable as regards nppear- 
nnoe, are most useful when cooked, and 
they are equally good for salad. Few 
vegetables require such simple culture, 
and yet considerable quantities of the 
young growths are imported into this 
country from the Continent. I am glad to 
note our own growers are, owing to the 
war, making more use of this plant as a 
vegetable at this season. It forces readily 
in two or three weeks in a cellar or under 
stages of gn*cii houses if kept close and 
quite dark, merely covering the roots with 
boxes or inverted i>ots. placing line soil 
round the roots to retain moisture. The 
best variety Is the larger Brussels or 
Witloof.—W. F. 

Cooking of dried pulse.— Dried Lima ; 
Beans, Peas, Haricot Beans, and Chick I 
Peas that give a change in the cold-j 
weather bill of fare require soaking over¬ 
night. All of these dry, compact winter 
vegetables require long, slow, steady 
boiling, with an abundance of moisture, re¬ 
tained in a vessel with a close-fitting lid. 
This process, instead of disseminating the 
delicate flavours, enhances and preserves 
them. This is one reason why casserole 
cookery is so popular during the winter, j 
The long simmering in the tightly-covered 
earthenware dish is not practicable when 
summer heat makes extra tire an unneces¬ 
sary expense, but throughout tluv winter, 
when the vegetables need long cooking 
most, it is an economical method of cook¬ 
ing. If a casserole is not available any 
good cooking vessel with a close-fitting liil 
will serve the purpose. The secret of suc¬ 
cess lies in having the cooking process 
long, slow, and steady. 

Apple Lemon Pippin.- This excellent late 
dessert Apple apjiears to be little grown. 
The tree is a healthy grower and a sure if 
not a heavy cropixir. The fruit is liked, 
esi>ceially by those who are not partial to 
Apples of pronounced acidity. In size, 
form, and colour it hears a distinct like¬ 
ness to the fruit from which it gets its 
name, and is particularly handsome when 
dished, forming a pleasant contrast to 
some of the highly-coloured varieties. It 
is also one of the heaviest fruits for its 
size of all the Apples I know.—T. 


VEGETABLE FRITTERS. 

Foreigners in England, as a rule, de¬ 
clare that we waste our vegetables in our 
carelessness as to their preparation, and 
certainly after the wonderful concoctions 
one was wont to get on the Continent, no 
doubt our humble Cabbage, and everlast¬ 
ing pommes-de-terre a PAnglaise, do 
strike rather u dreary note. Now that 
there are so many French and Belgians in 
our midst it might be as well if those of 
us who are entertaining them took in¬ 
terest and so improved ourselves in this 
branch of cookery. It is not realised by 
very many people that any vegetable, 
even Spinach and Brussels Sprouts, may 


tHi turned into the most delicious fritters. 
The reason which partly explains this is, 
that in so many English households the 
idea of frying food is always connected 
wilh a frying-imn—and, of course, it 
would be utterly imi>ossihle to make 
successful fritters of any kind in a pan 
so shallow. Wliat is really wanted is 
what is known in this country as a “bath 
of fat.” It should he composed of a thick 
iron pan about 0 inches or 7 inches deep, 
and should he filled to within about 
2 Inches ol’ the top with clarified fat. It 
is\ of course, easy to understand that this 
fat takes a certain amount of time to 
reach the required heat, therefore it must 
l>e put on the lire in readiness before it 
is needed, and not left to the last moment. 
When the fat is of the correct heat for fry¬ 
ing a faint blue vapour will be seen rising 
from the pan; it is then ready for the food 
to he fried. Any food, no matter what, 
can l>c fried, provided it has a coating of 
either egg and breadcrumb, or a batter, 
but nothing-'should be put into the pan 
without a coating, ns it will only emerge 
a very greasy and shrivelled-looking ob¬ 
ject. A great help when frying in a pan 
of this kind is a frying-basket, as then 
the food to .he cooked is placed in this, 
and the whole basket is then put into the 
hot fat, and the material being cooked, 
whatever it may lx*, is easily removed 
from the fat when necessary. This is 
particularly necessary with chipped 
Potatoes. Great care must be taken to 
keep the outside and Iwittom of the pan 
perfectly clean, especially in the case of 
a gas-stove, as if the fat is allowed to 
run over the edge it is very easily set on 
lire, and then tin* whole contents of the 
pan blaze with alarming results. This, 
however, with proper and intelligent care, 
should never occur; in the case of it hap¬ 
pening by accident the only tiling to do is 
to cover the pan up with a large tin, and 
so keep the flame inside. It is useless 
trying to move the pan from the fire, or 
to throw anything on to it. 

GntAsor.K fkittkus. — Inyvcdicntx. —1 lb. 
of Girn soles ; 1 egg: 4 oz. flour; 1 table- 
spoonful of salad oil; seasoning; milk. 
-V ft hod. —Pass the flour through a sieve 
with a pinch of salt. Break the egg, and 
separate the white from the yolk. Put the 
yolk into I he flour, add the salad oil. 
and stir all together: add sufficient milk 
to make it of the right consistency: lastly 
add the whipped white of egg and place 
the howl on one side to stand for at least 
half-nil-hour. Peel the Girnsolcs, keep¬ 
ing them under water as much as possi¬ 
ble, and place them in a saucepan contain¬ 
ing boiling water and the juice of one 
lemon; allow them to cook in this until 
tender, then remove them from the pan. 
and cut them into fairly thick slices. The 
vegetables should not be allowed to be¬ 
come too tender, or they will not form 
crisp fritters. When the fat is ready for 
frying dip the slices of Girnsole into the 
hatter and drop them into the fat. During 
the process of frying remove any small 
pieces of batter that break off the fritters, 
as they will only burn and spoil the colour 
of the fat. When the fritters liecomc a 
delicate golden-brown they are ready to 
serve, and should be dished on a hot plate 
after having been drained on kitchen 
paper and decorated with fried Parsley.— 
Italics' Pictorial. 

[We have altered the name Artichoke to 
make sense; without such qualification 
people do not know what; they are reading 
about. The plant has nothing to do with 
an Artichoke*, either in its relations or 
flavour. If any good sense rules among 
people who name our vegetables the name 
ou glit to be changed.— Ed,] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS- Is a mistake to clothe walls with things tilings I ever saw was a Lapngeria in per- 

_ that do not need any such comfort. Ivy, J feet vigour on the north side of a -wall at 

for instance, is often used in that way, , Caerhays. So, too, the beautiful Tea 
FLOWER GARDEN WALLS. although it will grow in the woods, on Roses we have are happy on the north 

In our cold and often exposed Innd walls rocks and on rough banks, and in many ( side of a wall, and what is most striking 
are essential in many places. Their other places. It is a. mistake to put Ivy is, that, in the hot weather, they are burnt 
warmth and protection are invaluable, on a house or on walls; and also the 1 up on the south side. In fact, it prolongs 
and should be taken full advantage of. coarser Clematises and even the Indian ! the bloom, and plants from Chili. France, 
This is not always done about-many old Mountain Clematis (C. montana). All and countries like them often thrive better 
houses and gardens where the walls are that sort of vigorous climbers is better put on the north side than on the warm side, 
neglected. In parts of America and over trees or bushes. W. It. 

Europe there Would be little gain in Given the desire to clothe a wall with 

having walls, because the plants would beautiful climbers we have to consider RACK GARDENS IN TOWNS, 

perish in the heat, but in our land they the mode of trellising, which is im- Abundant evidence has been furnished 



Flower garden in summer , shoiving trellis work ready for plants. 


are delightful, and some of the most 
beautiful things in flower gardens are on 
walls and also on the house itself. All 
round our shores we have the best climate 
for flower-gardening: the only drawback 
is the winds, and walls help us to baffle 
them. The walls in a good garden may, 
indeed, be a flower garden of the best sort. 
One may even see the Lapngeria of Chili 
and many other rare and exotic plants 
that will not grow easily aw r ay from them 
put on walls. Only the choicest plants of 
those that want a wall should be used. It 


portant. After various trials with w r ire 
and iron and Ramboo, I have come to the 
conclusion that the best way to trellis a 
wall is to use our native Oak battens of 
the heart wood. Iron is not a good way, 
and the common galvanised wire is no 
better, but the stout pencil-like wire may 
help a little as a base for the smaller w r ood. 

I It is a common mistake to suppose that 
| the north side of walls is against success 
| with many things. On the contrary, many 
| things are better off on the north than the 
south side. One of the most beautiful 
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from time to time as to the improvement 
effected in small, closed gardens in a town 
by planting subjects that will stand the 
adverse conditions too often found there. 
One has noticed how by first preparing the 
ground and sowing and planting, the place 
has ultimately been transformed from a 
sombre patch of ground to a delightful 
enclosure of gaily-coloured flowers. These 
attempts at home decoration are not con¬ 
fined to any particular locality, as, wher¬ 
ever a love for gardening is fostered, there 
difficulties are to a large extent overcome. 
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You see this in Staffordshire, in the heart 
of the Black Country, and in busy Xan- 
cashire towns. To some, perhaps, it may 
seem almost futile to expect anything like 
satisfactory results in a garden when the 
surroundings are so discouraging. The 
truth is that enthusiasm counts for a good 
deal, and if anyone is prepared to go to 
a little trouble in getting the ground ready 
there will be gratifying results from the 
sowing of seed and planting later on. 
Where the soil in a back garden is very 
poor and has been neglected, it is advis¬ 
able that it should be improved now. If 
it is not possible to have a load or two of 
loam, then some rotted manure should be 
worked in. or, failing these, one of the 
many fertilisers now on the market. 
There is. I think, an idea in the minds of 
many who live in a town that established 
plants for putting out in May are essent ial, 
and that nothing else counts. This is a 
mistake, as in hardy and half-hardy 
annuals we have many that adapt them¬ 
selves to situations which for Boses and 
some hardy plants would be deemed hope¬ 
less. Why not make use of annuals for 
the back garden, and so count on a blaze 
of summer beauty? The matter is not 
half so difficult as some imagine. I am 
supposing that my garden is situated in a 
congested area, and the problem before mo 
is what, to till the borders, which are now 
so bare and uninviting, with. One of the 
borders, reached by the sun all the day, 
I would sow with hardy annuals in minia¬ 
ture beds or patches at the end of March 
or early in April. I would have Nemo* 
I'hila in blue and white and purple. 
.Tacohreas in crimson and rose and purple 
and white, with a character for blooming 
in poverty-stricken soils. Collinsias in 
lilac and white. Nigellas in lovely shades 
of blue, most useful for cutting. Core¬ 
opsis, which give us lavishly of yellow and 
gold and brown blossoms valued for table 
depuration. Mignonette for spikes of rich 
fragrance. Lupins, the annual forms of 
which remind all lovers of old-fashioned 
flowers of the perennial varieties beloved 
of country gardeners. Snapdragons, 
which limy be sown out-of-doors, and 
treated just like an annunl to obtain n 
wealth of flowers in July and August and 
onwards. Poppies, with delicate-coloured 
flowers, so useful for cutting. Mathiola 
bicoruis for providing sweet fragrance at 
nightfall, and Virginia Stock as an edging. 
Larkspurs are good substitutes, for the 
perennial forms, and are charming by 
reason of their diversity of colours. 

All these may be sown where thev are 
wanted to bloom, and even under adverse 
conditions cannot fail to afford pleasure. 
If it is desired to plant out in May half- 
hardy annuals, one is reminded of 
Petunias, Asters, Stocks, Heliehrysums, 
and Tagetes. Leahurst. 


SOME CHOICE ANNUALS FOR THE 
SUMMER GARDEN. 

Besides the vast number of well-known 
animals so much appreciated for summer 
planting there are a few less-known things 
which, if not bond fide annuals, will, if 
treated as such and well grown, add 
greatly to the beauty of the garden by 
their brilliant colour, graceful habit, or 
unique appearance. The majority of the 
above should he sown early in the year, 
grown on quickly, and well hardened off 
so as to have thoroughly well-seasoned 
stuff by the beginning of June. For unique 
appearance—that is, as something novel in 
the English flower garden — Eucalyptus 
cords) ta and E. citriodora are interesting, 
and make charming dot plants for beds of 
scarlet Begonias, purple and pink Ver- 
lH*nas. and tbe like. Well grown, they 
have a natural, graceful appearance, and 


are far better adapted for the above pur- 
]>ose than some things one occasionally 
sees, as. for instance, tied-up, contorted 
bits of Leucophyton Browni. E. citriodora 
as its name implies, has a powerful and 
yet agreeable scent, but E. cordata lias 
the whiter leafage and the more graceful 
habit. For a hit of brilliant colour there 
is nothing in the garden quite like 
Antirrhinum Sunset. In fact, it is in¬ 
describable; the sort of plant that catches 
the eye and holds it. Being of bushy, 
fairly vigorous habit it should be given 
plenty of room, and if seeding-spikos are 
promptly removed it will flower freely 
well into the autumn. Planters who have 
not a stock ot‘ tuberous Begonias on hand 
and aiv not disposed or able to purchase 
will find substitutes in the best, of the 
fibrous section which make nice plants 
from early-sown seed. Two varieties re- 
siKvtively, with scarlet and salmon-rose 
flowers and very dark green foliage with 
a touch of metallic-red, make very bright 
beds. Among the most graceful of plants 
for a medium-sized or large bc<l is a 
good strain of Pentstomons. There is an 
endless variety of colour in a hatch of seed¬ 
lings. and although the blooms look light 
and flimsy they are very enduring. Wcll- 
developed side - growths, given generous 
treatment will curry on the display until 
the end of the year. E. i». S. 

Hardwick. 

AMONG-THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Lenten Roses. — I have a fe\v of these, 
and some of them are very pretty. I like, 
for example, the white ones, which are 
prettily spotted with purple iu the interior, 
and I also admire those with rosy flowers. 
I think lvnten Roses love a rather heavy 
soil, but with plenty of manure added. I 
am raising .some seedlings, and, though the 
process seems a little slow, I am satisfied 
that this is a good way for the amateur 
to secure a good number of plants, esivci- 
ally if the steeds are saved from one's own 
plants and sown in loam in a box or i»ots 
when rijv. Sown in this way the seed¬ 
lings mostly appear in spring. 

The Bee Balm (Monarda didyma).— 
This is a showy plant for the border. I 
find that nurserymen do not always give 
one plants with flo\\vxs of good colour. 
Probably the plants are raised from seeds 
and the seedlings vary in shade. Some 
flowers that I have seen are very washed- 
out and cause great dLsupixdntnicnt. One 
of the best that 1 have seen is that called 
Cambridge Scarlet, which lias quite bright 
crimson-scarlet flowers. I do not eare for 
the white variety, and a violet one does 
not appeal to me. It seems to me that 
these two might well be eliminated except 
from the gardori of the col lector. Some 
consideration might, I think, be given to 
the subject of the best soil and situation 
for Monarda didyma. I have tried it in 
dry soil and in sun. with the result that 
it was a failure. It likes, I find, a moist 
place, where it is much stronger and the 
flowers brighter. About feet is given 
as its stature, but it varies a good deal 
according to the soil and the moisture. 

Marguerite Carnations. — I have 
raised some of these from seeds, hoping to 
have them in flower in autumn. I think 
from my last year’s experience that seeds 
must be sown in heat, and I cannot give 
them heat early in the season. When 
the seeds were sown in March in a cold 
frame the plants did not come into flower 
In the open until tbe winter, and I have 
been disappointed. I think those of us 
who have no heat would do better to sow T 
the Marguerite Carnations in June and 
have small plants which would stand the 
winter better than the bigger ones and 
come in early another season. Those who 


have heated frames or greenhouses could, 
of course, grow and flower them there 
after sowing early. Some of my friends 
make quite a nice show with the 
Marguerite Carnations under glass, and 
get a lot of flowers for cutting in the late 
months. A Marguerite Carnation which 
would bloom in August if sown in a cold 
frame in the month of March -would be 
very useful. 

Hepaticas.—I have wen raising from 
seeds spoken of as a good but slow way of 
raising a stock of these old plants,* but 
seeds are never offered for sale. Division 
is an unsatisfactory way of increase, the 
growth afterwards lndng very slow*. A 
big clump is much prettier than half-a- 
dozen smaller plants, and 1 cannot find it ( 
in my heart to split up a clump or two.' 
I am informed that we must save seeds 
from our own plants. But this requires 
almost daily looking after. If seeds are 
gathered too soon there is, it appears, a 
possibility that they will not grow; if left 
too long the seed vessels open and most of 
Iho weds are scattered. What comes of 
these scattered seeds? They rarely, if ever, 
grow where they fall, as we d<i not hear of 
self-sown seedlings. 

. Iris reticulata.— -This will.be In flower 
before these notes npjieur,• When first I 
saw this Iris I thought l h«4 never seen 
anything more beautiful anting flowers. 
It is. I think, one of the vejry best and 
daintiest of the bulbous Irises. This Iris 
is frequently at til eked by a fungoid disease 
(MystrosiMnium ndustunn. which may be 
distinguished by black scabs appearing on 
the bulbs. It is said that soaking the bulbs 
for two hours in a solution *>f one part 
formalin to three hundred parts of water 
will destroy the fungus, so long as it is 
external and lias not I>Cnetraced into the 
bulb. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising Clematises from sefd. — I • should 
be pleased if you would give me spme informa¬ 
tion as to the raising of Clematises. • I have a 
small cold greenhouse, in which! I can light 
an oil stove in very severe weatlier,. but from 
which no attempt is made to keep out frost. 
Can I raise Clematises from seed in this? I 
have bought about twenty-five ! varieties of 
Clematis, mostly hybrids—grafted, of course— 
and I intend during the summer to layer as 
many as I can to put in my garden. I also 
wish to collect se«ed from these plants, and. as 
a hobby, try to raise some new hybrids. - Can 
you give me any hints? Humphrey F. Sykes. 

("There should bo no difficulty in raising 
Clematises from seeds in such; a structure 
ns that mentioned by you, provided, of 
course, that the seeds are good. As there 
is no provision for heating except a small 
oil-stove we should advise you to defer 
sowing the seed until the end of March, 
when tliero would be no ncecj to use the 
oil-stove, as such a method of heating is 
injurious to tender seedlings. Further¬ 
more. plants raised at that time will be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the winter. 
You suggest (although you do not actually 
say so) that your intention Is to layer in 
the greenhouse the plants you have 
bought. If that is what you purpose do¬ 
ing we should advise you to layer them 
out of doors. Another point to which w T e 
would call attention is the fact that if your 
plants are of the usual size sent out from 
nurseries, that is, with a single shoot a 
couple of feet or so in length, it is foo 
much to exi>ect to layer the shoots and at 
the same time get good seeds from them. 
The garden varieties are now so numerous 
that the seedlings worth increasing w r ould 
in all probability ho very few. It is, how* 
ever, quite possible that seedlings on their 
uwn roots would not go off in such an un¬ 
accountable way as so many garden varie¬ 
ties do.] 
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KNIPHOFIA WITH EFFECTIVE 
BACKGROUND. 

The accompanying illustration shows one 
of the good ways in which the bold forms 
of the Torch Lily (Knlphofla) may be used 
with excellent results, apart from the too 
narrow view of confining them to the 
border. In the main, the boldest of them 
are unsuited to the border, showing, like 
the Pampas Grass, Giant Reed, and others 
of noble aspect, to greater advantage in 
isolation, or when, as the illustration por¬ 
trays, mirrored into brighter flame by 
their surroundings. It is when so planted, 
too, that pictures in the garden landscape 
are created where no such pictures 
existed before, and when bo(h the plant 
and the foil appear not only in an entirely 
new light, but provide an enhanced beauty 
to the environments. At oiher times I 
have directed attention to the dual ad¬ 
vantage of associating the Madonna Lily 


ROSES. 

ROSES: SPRING PLANTING. 
Though jnost growers prefer planting 
Roses in fhe early autumn, careful spring 
planting often succeeds better, as estab¬ 
lished plants pass through a severe winter 
better than could possibly be the case with 
mutilated roots. This is the reason I 
would advise planting in suitable weather 
from now on to early April. The mild 
winter, with abundance of rain upon a dry 
and warm soil, kept the Roses growing 
longer than usual, and some few are in 
■ leaf and carrying flower-buds in this dis- 
| triet. Before planting, dig the soil 
i deeply, what is known as bastard- 
I trenching being the best, as it allows of 
I manure being placed in a good position. 
When loosening the bottom spit of soil 
mix a little manure in the trench and 


i deeply with the idea of setting them a little 
i firmer in the soil. Make therii firm, but 
see that any necessary support is given 
at the time of planting to prevent swaying, 
which leaves a small hole around the 
bottom of the stems. If the roots are on 
the dry side soak them well before plant¬ 
ing. West Sussex. 

A good Hybrid Tea for exhibition.— Mine. 
Valfere Rcaumez (Schwartz, 1908) is de- 
I scribed by the raisers as a H.T., and will, 
therefore, have to be exhibited as such, 
yet, judging by the manner of growth and 
; the general appearance of the blooms, to 
, say nothing of the very strong tea scent, 
I should certainly have classed it with 
! the Tea-scented Roses. However that may 
; be, we have in Mme. V. Beaumez a Rose 
! of sterling merit. The solidly-built bloom 
has something in common with that well- 
known exhibition Tea Rose, Mine. 
Constant Soui>ert, but the petals are more 



Knipliofia with an effective background. From a photograph by Mr. Geo.E . Low, 
in the gardens at Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow. 


and sombre green Holly or Yew, and the 
present instance is but another phase of 
the same principle. Remembering that 
the nobler Torch Lilies may reach to 
8 feet or more high, it requires no stretch 
of imagination to get an idea of their 
brilliant effect amid unusual surround¬ 
ings. It is gardening, too, in its truest 
sense, and for which there is yet room 
for a fuller appreciation—a wider exten¬ 
sion. E. H. Jenkins. 


Statice latifolia.—The time is at hand when 
division or replanting of the broad-leaved Sea 
Lavender may be safely undertaken. It is ad¬ 
visable to attend to this fine hardy plant in 
either cf these ways at intervals of a few 
years. In certain cases, 8. latifolia, while 
crrowini? into large clumps, refuses to flower, 
or does so but sparingly. In such cases divi¬ 
sion of the congested crowns and replanting 
in fresh soil will work wonders. So far as 
my own experience goes, when the soil is of 
moderate quality and not over retentive, this 
Statice does not require to be heavily 
manured; but in light, sandy mediums the 
addition of some well-rotted cow-manure is of 
much benefit.—K irk. 


another small supply on top of this before 
turning the upper spit of soil on to this. 
You will thus get manure just where the 
roots will find it. Plant firmly and spread 
tlie roots out well. Two inches or J inches 
of soil should come above the junction of 
Rose and stock in the ease of dwarfs, the 
object l>eing to have this just covered when 
the soil settles. Do not heap a lot of soil 
on the roots at once, but put a little of the 
finer soil among them and then press it 
firm to settle it. A little old potting soil 
will be the best to sprinkle upon the roots 
at first. Finish off with another layer of 
soil and tread again, but a little more 
firmly than before, and well around the 
base. Never sprinkle crude manures or 
artificial mixtures direct uj>oii the roots. 
Before planting cut back all coarse roots, 
especially if at all bruised. Most of our 
newly-planted Roses are all the better if 
cut down hard the first season. 

Standards should never be planted 


substantial, enabling the bloom to open 
well, even in wet weather. In form, Mme. 
V'. Beaumez is almost perfect, with the 
high, well-defined centre that exhibitors 
like so much. Although the blooms are 
produced on good,, stiff steins the fully- 
developed specimens fall over slightly, 
owing to their great weight, but not so 
much that they cannot be seen without 
lifting. This variety will make a very 
welcome addition to the exhibition H.T.’s. 
as tiiis section is very short of really good 
yellows. The outer petals are buff- 
coloured, the colour increasing to a rich 
yellow in the centre, with salmon and 
carmine tints on the edges of the petals. 
It is a fine grower, free and branching in 
habit, and i>erfectly hardy. The wood and 
foliage are of a pleasing yellowish-green 
colour and are mildew-resisting. Although 
a very fine exhibition variety, Mme. V. 
Beaumez can also be recommended for 
general garden use Egla^ti^e. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Basle slag for vegetables.— Will you kindly 
let me know if basic slag is a good manure 
for vegetables? 1 have some stable-manure. 
1 thought of using both, as I have a large 
quantity of slag. If it is useful, will vou let 
me know when to use it and the quantity for 
various vegetables?- Twenty Years’ Reader. 

[Bask* slag is a valuable and cheap phos- 
pliatie manure, but its effect on the soil 
is so slow that it is of little use to apply 
it now for the benefit of spring and 
summer crops. For spring application one 
of the quicker-acting phosphatic manures, 
such as superphosphate, should he em¬ 
ployed. Basic slag when applied 'in 
autumn yields excellent results the follow¬ 
ing season in gardens where the soil is 
deficient of lime? or has become full of 
humus from related dressings of farm¬ 
yard or stable-manure being given in 
former years. As much as (» oz. per 
square yard may then Ik? strewn on the 
surface and dug in deeply. We, therefore, 
advise you to make use; of the stable- 
manure now, and hold the slag in reserve 
till autumn and then apply it as mentioned 
above.] 

Forwarding early Potatoes.— Thdre are 
several ways of forcing Potatoes. I may 
call it forcing, though in some instances 
it does not involve a high temperature. 
The early crop may bo forwarded on hot¬ 
beds in frames more or less substantially 
made with a mixture of leaves and stable 
manure, the manure to hold the leaves 
together round the edges. Potatoes may 
also be grown in turf pits covered at night 
with mats. These come in very well for 
succession to those in the warm pits or 
frames, and may bo followed by the crop 
on the warm border slightly protected. I 
have in front of a forcing-house grown 
very useful crops of early Potatoes by 
covering them with canvas attached to the 
front of the house and rolled down at 
night. The border hud been specially 
dwpened and prepared with good com¬ 
post. After the Potatoes, the border came 
in very well for French Beans or other 
things. There is not much gained by 
growing Radishes or other temporary 
crops among the Potatoes, as they inter¬ 
fere with the proper working of the soil. 
Early Potatoes can be grown in jx)ts in 
Peach-houses or elsewhere, where there 
are a little warmth and plenty of light. 
Ihree sets in a 0-inch or 10-inch ]>ot. 
When planting them, room is left for earth¬ 
ing up when some progress is made. The 
growth can Ik 1 forwarded by using warm 
water slightly strengthened with guano or 
some otliyr manure. The following varie¬ 
ties are useful for forcing: May Queen, 
Duke of York, Midlothian Early, Myatt's 
Asli leaf, and Sharif’s Victor. They 
should be started in boxes and only one 
crown eye permitted to develop.—E. II. 

Early Peas.— As the soil outside is far 
too w T et to think of sowing early varieties 
for some time to come, it is this season 
more than ever Incumbent to raise a good 
lot under glass and transplant them out¬ 
doors as early as circumstances permit. 
Growers have different ways of effecting 
this, not the least convenient method of 
which, when? they can be had for the cut¬ 
ting, is that of employing turves, 3 feet 
long and of suitable width and thickness, 
in which to sow the seed. Very early 
varieties are numerous, most growers 
having a preference 1 for some particular 
kind, and as soon as everything is in readi¬ 
ness the seed should be sown without 
further delay. A cold pit from which 
frost can be kept out is a very suitable 
place in w’hich to raise the plants.— 
G. P. K, 


Potato May Queen.— Grow-ers have their 
'own s]>ecial kinds and are somewhat in¬ 
different to others. My note more concerns 
the small grower, who cannot give much 
space and who cannot afford to grow a 
I>oor kind. A Potato that has ln*en grown so 
long as May Queen. and is still a great 
favourite, deserves attention. Last year a 
large grower of this variety who sold the 
crop as it stood told me it was the most 
profitable*early Potato he had grown. The 
land on the South Toast, near a large 
town, was excellent, and on the light side. 
For the small grower this variety has a 
claim on account of its dwarf growtli and 
enormous yield so early in the season, so 
that, the land can be cleared and another 
crop planhsl. The tubers are of ]>eifcct 
shale, and even when not fully grown are 
of excellent quality, with scarcely any eyes 
visible. It is a white-fleshed Potalo and 
there are very few small tubers. — W. F. 

Early Tomatoes.— S<hm is sown at the 
present time and the seedlings grown on in 
a fairly comfortable temiterature will, 
before long, provide useful plants for fruit¬ 
ing in jKds. After pricking off, the seed¬ 
lings only receive two shifts—the first 
being from 3-ineh to Ti-inch ix>ts, and from 
the hitter into ]0-ineh lots. When put 
into the latter Ihe plants are let well 
down, so that ample space is left for top¬ 
dressing at a later period. 

Parsnips. —Tiie ground intended for this 
crop having been trenched in the autumn 
will now be forked over and allowed to 
remain rough until it is dry enough to 
crumble under the feet. The seed will be 
sown as soon as the ground is in a fit con¬ 
dition. The seed is sown in drills drawn 
IS inches apart, and 2 inches deep. 

8hallot8 will lie planted early this 
month on a light, sandy border, planting 
them in rows 1 foot, apart, allowing a space 
of 0 inches between the bulbs. Press each 
one tightly into the soil, leaving the crown 
level with the surface of the bed. 


FRUIT. 

APRICOTS. 

Ai.Tiroroii soil, situation, and climate 
would appear to be favourable in this 
district for the Apricot* such is no* the 
case. While Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Figs succeed very well in the ojien, 
Apricots are, at liest, a precarious- and 
uncertain crop. Probably one reason is 
that, during early spring, the extremes of 
heat and cold are prejudicial to the wel¬ 
fare of the trees. Through the day the 
thermometer may at times during 
February and March rise almost to 
summer-heat, while at night the mercury 
may drop considerably below’ freezing 
point. To this I sometimes feel inclined 
to attribute, in some degree, that fatal 
drawback of the Apricot — “ branch- 
dying." At 1>cst our knowledge of that 
disease is not extensive. Its origin is 
obscure* and so far as I am a wan* there 
is no cure for it. I have know’n old trees 
in the midlands of England, upon their 
own roots, and cultivated in a haphazard 
manner, which never showed any dis¬ 
position t<> ** branch-dying," and which 
bore heavy crops year by year. It may be 
that the use of unsuitable stocks is a 
contributory cause, and in order to test 
this, further additions have been mode to 
the existing trees, the stock used in this 
instance lieing the Mussel. The sites 
were thoroughly excavated and a suit able, 
hut far from rich, compost, was substituted 
for the soil which was thrown out. A 
good proportion of screened lime-rubbish 
was iucoriKirated with the mixture, and as 
planting was performed under the most 


favourable conditions it is hoped that suc¬ 
cess may follow’. It. may he stated that 
the trees in question were specially 
selected and are of a good size—?.*•., con¬ 
sisting of from twenty to twenty-four 
shoots. They are dwarf-trained and the 
wood at present is hard, thrifty, and 
very promising. The wall has a south¬ 
easterly exjiosure and is protected by a 
glass roping, while screens of Rambler 
Ibises afford further shelter. 

\Y. McGi l l or., 

Ha 1 m dr, K i rlr tulljri <jh t . 


PEACII-TREE MOVING. 

T have a rather larpe Pearh-tree on a south 
wall. It neenis to he a late variety, and 
Heldom ripens its handsome fruit. Could I 
prune it in, take it up, and plant it out in a 
conservatory border near a south window? 
Failing this, could I get a cordon-shaped tree 
for the conservatory and an earlier variety 
for the wall outside? Any hints n« to where 
to obtain trees, time of planting, soil, and 
general treatment would he gratefully re¬ 
ceived. C’irla. 

LIf the conservatory is so constructed 
Unit, the tree can Ik* trained on n trellis 
fixed at a not greater distance than 2 feet 
either at the front or under the roof, or 
not nearer than 1 \ feet from the glass, and 
there are means of affording ample venti¬ 
lation both at the front, and apex of the 
structure, there is no reason why the 
Peach-tree in quest ion should not bo trans¬ 
ferred to it as you suggest. A suitable 
border 2\ feet in depth, resting on 
11 inches of drainage, would have to Ik* 
made in whieh to plant the tree. This 
should consist ehietly of good fibrous loam 
chopped roughly to pieces, the other 
nisx'ssary ingredients being a small quan¬ 
tity of. lime rubbish and bone-meal, and 
throe barrow loads of charred garden 
refuse. Failing this, double the quantity 
of kitchen garden soil may lie substituted 
for it. The border should bo made at once, 
as the lifting of the tree, seeing the sea¬ 
son is fast advancing, must lx* done w’itii 
as little delay as possible. If the roots 
are lifted with a good hall of soil attached, 
the tree, if given a thorough soaking of 
water so soon as‘replanting is completed, 
should suffer hut little from the «qora¬ 
tion. As to the trimming back of the tree, 
we do not advise more of this lieing done 
than is absolutely necessary. After-treat¬ 
ment will consist in seeing that the roots 
do not at any time w’nnt, for water; hut at 
the same time the border must not be over- 
watered or kept in a state of saturation. 
We take it your intention is to look upon 
the conservatory as a cold Peach-house, 
tin? idea lieing that by giving the tree the 
benefit of extra warmth afforded by the 
glass it may be induced to bring its fruit 
to perfection. If right in our surmising, 
fire-heat, if at command, w’ould only lie re¬ 
quired at the time the tree is in bloom, 
and then sufficient of it employed to ex¬ 
clude frost only. Therefore, up till the 
time this stage is reached the house may 
he freely ventilated. When in flower the 
ventilators had host he. closed at night, 
l ilt a good circulation of air throughout 
the day is necessary and beneficial. Pol¬ 
lination of the flowers should he done by 
hand, and with the aid of a rabbit’s tail. 
Disbudding should follow’ on the heels of 
the setting of the fruit, ami on line, morn¬ 
ings syringe the foliage freely. 

As the season advances and the weather 
gets warmer, copious syringings arc re¬ 
quisite lxith in the morning and after¬ 
noon, and the house should lie liberally 
ventilated; in fact the nearer the general 
treatment approximates to that existing 
and practised outside the better. This 
includes the thinning of the fruit ten¬ 
tatively. if a heavy set results, until the 
stormy period is past, when a final reduc¬ 
tion—i. e., leaving one fruit to each square 
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foot of trellis covered by the tree—must be 
effected, ns well as the careful tying in of 
young growths to furnish the tree with 
bearing wood for next year. If the border 
is constructed as advised no stimulants 
would be needed this season. Daily damp¬ 
ings of the floor and border surface should 
prevent attacks of red-spider. If aphis 
puts in an appearance fume the house at 
once, unless this should happen at the 
time the tree is in bloom, then it must be 
omitted. We should not advise the plant¬ 
ing of a cordon in such a structure, in 
fact we doubt whether j-ou could obtain 
one so trained. You can purchase trees 
trained in the usual method, both of early, 
mid-season, and late varieties, from any 
nurseryman who specialises in fruit 
trees.J 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Moss on fruit-trees. -I have a number of 
Gooseberry. Plum, and Apple-trees that are I 
covered with Moss, etc., and should he glad if 
you will tell me of a safe remedy that would 


not harm poultry amongst the trees; and 
also of a non-poisonous wash, so that when 
the Mosh came off the trees it would not harm 
the poultry. Kindly tell me if caustic lime is 
ordinary quicklime, also if the caustic alkali | 
solution is poisonous.—ScasruiBER. 

[Caustic lime is really freshly-slaked 
lime. To obtain the best results from its | 
employment when required for ridding | 
trees of Moss, Lichen, etc., fresh lime 
should be obtained direct from the kiln J 
and placed under cover. Then, when a I 
favourable opportunity for dressing the 
trees presents itself, slake the lime and at 
once apply the lino ]»owder which results 
by casting it systematically among the 
branches, etc., of the hushes and trees. 
For the lime to prove thoroughly effective, j 
it should be used directly after rain or j 
when the trees are damp from the effects I 
of fog or mist. Neither lime nor caustic 
alkali solution should prove.injurious to 
poultry. If the fowls are kept out of the 
way until the bushes and trees have had 
time to dry after being sprayed—no after | 
results of a harmful nature need, we > 
think, be feared in either case ] 


Late Grapes. — After this time of year 
late Grapes keep longer and in better con¬ 
dition off than on the Vines, for the reason 
that when the pieces of lateral, which 
should be cut to as great a length with 
the bunch attached as possible, are in¬ 
serted in the water contained in the bottles 
they absorb sufficient moisture to keep the 
berries plump, which averts shrivelling. 
The cool, dry atmosphere of the Grape- 
room, where the temperature should not 
fall below 45 dogs, nor much exceed 50 
degs.. also tends to prevent decay, as here 
neither damp, foggy weather nor fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature have to be contended 
with as in a vinery, while the exclusion of 
light is a preservative of colour in black 
Grapes. When the fruit is allowed to 
hang long on the Vines after this date, 
shrivelling of the skins, decay of lierries, 
and loss of colour arc three probable evils 
that may have to he grappled with. In a 
Grape-room or suitably-appointed place 
these late varieties will, when required, 

| keep in good order for a long period, and 


I have, on occasion, had bunches of Lady 
Downe’s in splendid condition for the 
dessert as late as Faster.—G. 1’. K. 

Blister on Peach-trees. —In your issue of 
February Gth tp. 85) we notice a reference 
to Peach-leaf blister. We venture to call 
your attention to our remedy—Medela—' 
which is easily applied and is not 
poisonous. Mix £ pint of the specific witli 
1 gallon of soft water and apply with a 
fine syringe or sprayer once early in 
February and twice in March, before the 
buds burst. It must not be used after the 
flowers have opened. Medela also prevents 
mildew in Roses and fruit trees.—G. 
IUnyard and Co., Ltd., The Royal 
X urserics, Mo ids tone. 


New Index and Binding: Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated w now ready (price 3 d., post 
free 3^1 J. The Binding Case for the name volume in alno 
available (price In. Gd., by post It. Od.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln'» Inn Fieldn, iMndon, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate is St., post 
fret. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Radishes. —More seed must now lie sown 
of the Olive-shaped and Turn ip-rooted 
varieties both in a frame and between the 
rows of early Peas. As birds destroy the 
seedlings directly they peep through the 
soil the outdoor sowings have to l>e closely 
protected until the plants are in the 
rough leaf. They are also covered in 
frosty weather. 

Cabbages. —Seed of the red or pickling 
varieties must now be sown in a sheltered 
IKxsition, also of a quick-growing sort for 
planting to afford heads for cutting at 
mid-summer. As the demand for this 
vegetable will in all probability be heavy 
and continuous for some long time to 
come, a variety, the hearts of which will 
attain a good size, such as Nonpareil, will 
be given the preference. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Outdoor - sowings 
having this season to he relied on to 
furnish the required number of plants for 
tile earliest supply, seed will now be-sown 
iu a warm nook and be protected on cold, 
frosty nights by laying a mat over the 
guard. Dwarf Gem is a reliable variety 
for early work. 

Cauliflower.— Three varieties to afford a 
succession to the frame-grown plants will 
be sown near the preceding and care taken 
to protect the plants from the harmful 
effects of frost as far as possible after 
germination takes place. Plants raised in 
this way are hardier and sturdier than 
those sown under glass, and get away 
more quickly when planted out. 

Lettuces.— Seed of small, quick-growing 
Cabbage Lettuces will be sown broadcast 
in a couple of guards and the plants, when 
large enough, transplanted elsewhere in a 
sheltered jiosition. 

Onions and Leeks. -Ailsa Craig Onion 
and Prlzetaker Leek will now have to 1 h* 
sown in boxes and raised in mild warmth, 
the former to afford plants for growing on 
with a view to obtaining large bulbs for 
stewing, and the latter to obtain plants 
for an autumn supply. 

Spinach. —There having been a heavy 
nin on winter Spinach it is, as a result, 
r.one too plentiful. Until warmer condi¬ 
tions prevail growth will he slow, and the 
soil is as yet too cold to apply a stimulant 
to accelerate growth. Seed of the summer 
Hud will, therefore, he sown at once in 
drills between early Peas with a view to 
augment the supply. Last season Spinach 
from the earliest sowing was available in 
the beginning of May. 

Winter Lettuce. — A good many of the 
plants set out in autumn at the foot of 
south and west walls have fallen* a prey 
to slugs. The losses are being made good 
with plants taken from the drills where 
the seed was sown last September. 

Shrub beds and borders.— These are 
being put in order, the occupants being 
relieved of dead wood, the more common 
of them cut hack or trimmed in to make 
way for those that are choice and tie- 
serving of more space. Where permissi¬ 
ble the tree-leaves lying amongst them 
are dug in lightly, but when this cannot 
Ik* done they are raked out and compensa¬ 
tion for their loss returned in the slia|»e 
of a top-dressing of fresh soil. Iu the 
case of IkhIs filled with deciduous-flower¬ 
ing shrubs every available space of ground 
beneath which is tilled with early-flower¬ 
ing bulbs the surface is merely relieved 
of weeds and a little fresh soil scattered 
over afterwards. Choice varieties of 
Lilacs, which are often worked on the 
common kind, must he relieved of suckers 
at the base; these, if allowed to remain, 
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cause a. congestion of wood to no good 
purpose. Bushes.of the Japan Quince 
(Gydonin japonica) should have all sucker¬ 
like growths pushed up from the base re¬ 
moved in the same way, as these are of 
no service from a flowering point of view’, 
and only choke up the centres. 

Sweet Briar hybrids.— A hedge of these 
will now have all dead wood cut out, the 
young wood, i.e., twiggy growths, spurred 
back to two or three buds, and long shoots 
left for the furnishing of bare places 
tipped. For the hedge to retain its proi^er 
form a certain amount of tying is 
necessary, and when growth is sparse or 
weak a few r stakes are, in addition, re¬ 
quired. When completed a dressing of 
well-rotted manure will be pointed in. 

Hedge-clipping. — The trimming of 
hedges of Holly, Privet, and a combina¬ 
tion of Quick and Privet, which makes an 
excellent screen, also of Quick, for which 
time cannot be spared in the autumn, has 
been brought to a close. 

Wall creepers.— A start will now’ be 
made with the putting of these in order, 
commencing with Honeysuckle, Jessa¬ 
mines, Choisyn, Wistaria, etc. After'the 
necessary pruning in the two firsthand last 
named instances- has l>een ]>erformed old 
ties are examined and faulty ones made 
good, tarred twine being used for this pur¬ 
pose. Chimonanthus fragrans which has 
flowered with great profusion will not 1 be 
touched until the flowers have faded. All 
growths will then be spurred back to three 
buds. 

Winter Cueumbers. — These have to be 
kept going until those recently planted 
begin to fruit. The great thing next to 
keeping red spider in subjection by main¬ 
taining a humid atmosphere is to en¬ 
courage a free growth. -To accomplish 
this, loot activity has to lie maintained by 
affording light top-dressings of rich corn- 
lost at frequent intervals and in allowing 
the plants to carry no more fruit than will 
meet the demand, as this lessens, the tax 
on their energies, especially if cut before 
it becomes fully grown. As a top-dressing 
nothing answers bettor than fibrous loam 
torn roughly to pieces with a small, quan¬ 
tity of .lime-rubbish, old mushroom dung, 
and a sprinkling of bone-meal added.' A 
quantity of this mixture should be kept in 
reserve under (over, so that a top-dress¬ 
ing can he applied directly roots push 
through and appear on the surface of that 
given last. Applications of diluted warm 
liquid manure, when w’ater is required, 
also assist in keeping the plants in a vigor¬ 
ous condition. Overcrowding the trellis 
with bine must be guarded against, while 
pinching and. training in the usual way 
have to be carefully attended to. 

Vines. —Growths on rods started at the 
beginning of the year lire sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to determine which will carry the 
best clusters. The surplus shoots, i.e., 
when two are present on one spur, are 
pulled off and the bunches on the shoots- 
retained and reduced to one. Stopping at 
tw r o leaves beyond the bunch rubbing 
out sub-laterals below the bunch, and 
pinching back to one leaf those above, are 
other Important details that have strict 
attention. The shoots are brought down 
by degrees to the wires with loops of 
raffia, this being done either in the early 
morning or the afternoon. Overhead 
syringing is discontinued at this stage, to 
compensate for which the floors, etc., are 
more liberally damped, especially w r hen 
closing for the day. The temperature will 
be advanced to 05 degs. by day and 00 degs. 
by night. Before the Vines come into 
flow’er the border will be given another 
watering which will suffice in the way of 
root moisture until the before-mentioned 
stage lias been passed. 


Peaches now mining into flower must 
be fertilised with a rabbit's tail, taking 
the i>olleii from the smaller to the large- 
flowered varieties to ensure a more jser- 
fect set. To render the pollen dry and 
more indent a little extra lire-lieat may 
be turned on an hour or so after daybreak 
in dull weather and continued until the 
pollination has been carried out. This 
allows of sufficient air being admitted at 
tin* apex to create a free circulation 
throughout the house. On bright morn¬ 
ings sunheat alone will suffice to render 
the ]K>Uen effective, and ventilation can, 
in addition, then be more freely indulged 
in. To afford rij>e fruit in July and 
August another house should be closed and 
started by watering the liorder if neces¬ 
sary. dewing the trees over with tepid 
water twim daily, and fuming tile house 
two evenings in succession, omitting to 
syringe when this takes place. Night 
temperatures of 45 degs., and 50 degs. 
during the day suffice for the present. 

Dahlias.— Tubers of the Cactus varieties 
will now’ la 1 placed in gentle warmth and 
cuttings taken with a heel as soon as the 
growths are 3 inches to 4 inches long. 
Those are potted singly in small (>0's and 
Placed in a propagating frame to strike. 
When rooted they are removed to where 
there is less heat and shifted into 5-inch 
1 >ots. Young plants yield by far the best 
results, but the old tul>ors come in useful 
fpr- planting in shrubberies and similar 
places. 

Bedding plants. — These will now be 
potted off and stood for the next few weeks 
or until they become w’ell rooted on a tem¬ 
porary stage erected in the body of a 
Peach-house just started.' To economise 
si>ace all are potted in.wlmt are termed 
“Long Toms.” or rimless pots. 3 indies 
in diameter. No crocks are used, a piece 
of fibrous loam being substituted for them 
in each pot. This saves much time and 
trouble when planting time arrives. 

; Ferns. —These being grown principally 
for cutting will shortly be repotted, the 
plants now having had nearly three 
months’ rest. Peat will form the principal 
constituent of the eonqiost, the remainder 
consisting of a little fibrous loam. some 
charcoal broken fine, the same of soft 
bricks, and coarse sand. Small Adiuntums 
and single s|H‘ciincns of Nephrolepis 
exaltata elegantissima being required for 
siN'cinl purikoxes a stock of both is kept 
ready to hand in small jiots. Seedlings ot 
the first-named make the best plants for 
this purpose. A. \V. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Neotarines.— If the prun¬ 
ing and training of these trees have not 
been completed the work must no longer 
be delayed, as a little mild weather will 
cause the buds to swxil fast. If the trees 
received proper attention in the summer 
and autumn very little pruning will now’ 
bo required, with the exception of the re¬ 
moval of any branch or shoot that can be 
spared in order to avoid over-crow’ding. 
To be successful with Peaches and 
Nectarines on outside walls it is necessary 
that the W’ood be thoroughly ripened, and 
this can only be brought about by allow¬ 
ing plenty of space betw’een the shoots, so 
that the leaves may develop to their full 
size and the sun reach the young wood. 
When the wood of the Peach and 
Nectarine is thoroughly ripened the 
flowers are much stronger and hardier 
than those of over-crowded trees. First 
fasten the main branches, laying these in 
at equal distances apart and the young 
shoots botw’een them, in $ueh a manner as 
to give the trees a well-balanced appear¬ 
ance. The young shoots should generally 
be left their full length, taking care not 


to tie too tightly, as this is often the cause 
of canker. The shoots should be laid in at 
a distance of not less than G inehes apart. 
When the training is completed materials 
for the protection of the blooms should be 
got ready. Those who use temporary 
coverings should have the poles, etc., 
fixed in position, so that when protection 
is needed no time need be lost beyond fix¬ 
ing up the materials. 

Salvia patens is amongst the finest of 
all blue-flowered subjects for summer 
bedding. The roots or tubers are lifted 
and stored during the winter, as is prac¬ 
tised with Dahlias. If an increase of 
stock is desired the tubers may now bo 
placed in boxes of leaf-soil and stored in a 
warm house. When the cuttings are 
formed they may be dibbed into boxes of 
light soil, wiiere they will soon form 
roots. Salvia patens associated with 
Calceolaria amplexicaulls is very pleasing 
and effective. 

Pelargoniums still in the boxes in which 
they were rooted should he potted at once. 
The size of the i>ots should be in accord¬ 
ance with the strength of the several 
varieties. Strong growers should be put 
into 5-inch jx>ts, whilst small-growing 
sorts may be grown in 0-inch pots. The 
corniest should consist of fibrous loam 
mixed with leaf-mould and plenty of 
silver sand. After they are potted* they 
should Ik.* placed in moderate warmth. A 
vinery having a minimum temperature of 
55 clegs, to GO degs. will be suitable. As 
soon as they become established in their 
new pots, and are growing freely, transfer 
them to a cooler quarter, gradually 
hardening , them preparatory to standing’ 
them in the open In May. 

Sweet Peas. —We are now sowing a 
quantity of Sw’eet Peas in 3-inch pots, 
with the intention of planting out the seed¬ 
lings when the weather will permit. Clean, 
well-drained pots are used, using for a 
compost loam, leaf-mould, and a small 
quantity of manure from a spent Mush¬ 
room bed, passing nil through a i-inch 
mesh sieve and mixing with this compost 
a little bone-meal. Fill the pots three- 
parts full with soil and place three seeds 
in each i>ot. Cover them with fine soil, but 
| do not press it too firm. Label each pot. 
as the work proceeds and place them pot 
thick in a cold frame. Give a good water¬ 
ing at once and germination will proceed 
naturally. The seedlings may be expected 
to grow’ strongly from the first. As soon 
as the seedlings have commenced to grow* 
ventilation must be afforded on nil favour¬ 
able occasions, but the plants must be pro¬ 
tected from frost. Support the plants with 
small pieces of bushy twigs as soon as 
they need it, and see that they are 
thoroughly hardened before removing 
them out-of-doors. 

Roses.— The pruning of Roses trained on 
warm w’alls and planted in sheltered 
positions will now’ be proceeded with, 
cutting out all dead wood and any w r eak 
growths and training in strong, well- 
ripened shoots required for furnishing Die 
space. Any not required are cut back to 
two or three buds. A certain number of 
new’ shoots should be trained in each 
year, removing a corresponding number 
of old ones. When the pruning and train¬ 
ing have been finished the plants should 
Ini sprayed with an approved insecticide. 
Remove any of the surface soil that 
appears exhausted, replacing it with fresh 
compost with which has been mixed a 
quantity of, bone-meal. 

Palms should now be overhauled, and 
where needed afforded slightly larger pots. 
In doing this be careful not to disturb the 
roots more than is necessary, for if the 
roots are reduced the plants will need very 
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Grice’s Sweet Peas. 

200 Seeds for 1/6, 

The cream of all Waved varieties. 
All bold English seeds. 

• Oar popular No. 7 Collection contains this season the 
following 20 varieties., selected from the 1914 List of the 
Sweet Pea Society as the best in their respective 
colours :— 

Flora Norton Spencer 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes 
John !n|nvan 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson • • 

Clara Curtis .. 

Maud Holmes 


Masterpiece 
Menie Christie 
King Edward Spencer 
Edrom Beauty .. 

Thomas Stevenson -• 

Mrs. Breadmore 
Eifrida Pearson.. •• - „ 

Loyalty . Violet flake. 


Bright blue. 
Blush. 

Rose carmine. 
Cream pink. 
Primrose. 
Crimson. 

’ Lavender. 
Purplish carmine. 
Bright crimson. 
Orange. 

Orange scarlet. 
Rich cream. 

Pink. 


Salmon pink. 
Maroon. 

Light rose. 

Blue. 

White flake violet. 
Pure white. 


Margaret Atlee • • 

Othello Spencer 
Rosa Belie.. 

Bluebell 

Mrs. Townsend . 

Moneymaker 

10 Seeds of each; packed separately, post free. la. 6d. 

Collection No. 9 contains exactly the same varieties 
as No. 7. 25 Seeds each, po3t ftfec, 3s. fid. (packed 

separately). * 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Our up-to-date collection of the above : popular (semi- 
dwarf) Snapdragons are second to none. | They include 
Amber Queen. Black Prince. Bonfire, Buff Queen. Car¬ 
mine Queen. Cottage Maid. Crimson King. Daybreak. 
Fiery Belt. Fire King. Golden Mom. Golden Queen, 
Pink Beauty, Pink and Terra Cotta shades. Rose Dore, 
Rosy Morn. Rose Queen. Scarlet Queen, Scarlet King. 
The Bride, and Vesuvius. 

The above 2D varieties packed separately, and true to 
name for )■• Od>, and 10 varieties Is* 

THE CRE ATE8T OFFER THIS; S EASON. 

PROFFITT & WESTWOOD, Ltd.. 
Stratford Road, BIRMINGHAM. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 



OFFERED AT 

Competitive 
= Prices .= 

Before ordering your seeds for the 
season please write for a Free Copy 
of our complete 

“ SEED GUIDE. ” 

containing 124 pages full of 

] TRUTHFUL and PRACTICAL 

advice regarding all 

VARIETIE S WORTH GROWING. 

Vegetable Seeds, 

Flower Seeds, 

Lawn Grass Seeds, 

j everything carefully described and 
with full directions for eultivatiqn. 

ifcarkat Growers' and Smallholders’ Special Price List 
post free. 


ThePREMIERSEEDC?1l» 

117, London Road. 

BRIGHTON. 


wa 

DAHLIAS, CANNAS, 

Double A Single BEGONIAS. 

(Our well-known Excelsior Begonia Strain 
OUTRIVALS THE BEST) 

and Bulbs and Plants 
for Spring Planting. 

Catalogue free direct from OVERVF.EN, 
HOLLAND, or from our General Agents, 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, Cross Lane, Lpndon, E.C. 


SAFE DELIVERY ASSURED. 


COOLIHC & SONS' 

FRUIT TREES 

For Spring Planting. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES. 

All the choicest varieties in cultivation. Trained 
Trees for walls. 2s. 6d. and 3 b. 6<1. each; Bash Trees 
for Gardens, Fruiting Trees, from 2s. to 3a. tkL each ; 
Standard Trees for orchard, glean, straight steins 
and good heads, 2s. to 3s. 6d. each. 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, APRIC0T8. 

All beat sorts for succession, dwarf Trained Trees 
• for walls, 3s. tkL and 5s. each; Standard-trained.for 
high walls, from 7«. 6d. each. 

COOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

Named varieties, 4s. to 6s. per dozen. Raspberry 
Canes, loganberry, Strawberry Plants, &c. f &c. All 
the most prolific and profitable kinds. 

Full particulars in COOLING'S 

FRUIT TREE CATALOGUE, 

with ftductd prices to Hear land , forwarded gratis and 
jxist free. 

The Nurseries, BATH. 


ABTISTDAIjII’S 

RENOWNED HARDY PLANTS. 

Medallists at all Prlnolpal Exhibitions. 

Speolal War Offer. Beautiful Border Carnations. 

Extra strong Plants, 7s. 6d. worth for 4s. Gd. 

The following choice selection: Alice B. Stewart, Father 
O’Flynn, Ajax, Alma. Antiope, Brilliant, Francis Gaiton, 
Grenadier, Joketli, Mrs. A. Stewart, Mrs. Webber Incledon, 
Mrs. Nicholson, all named for 4s. Ikl. Carriage paid out of 
jKits, or in 3£ in. pots carriage forward. Sure to please. 

PRIMUi!a P OBCONICA GIGANTEA, our International 
Medal strain, finest in commerce; 7d. and Is. Id. per packet; 
also our Gold Medal VIOLA Seed. 7iL and Is. Id. perpocket, 
post free, cash with order. State nearest station. ASK 
FOR OUR SEED LIST. 

Wm. ARTINDALE & SON, 

NETHER QUEEN NUW8ERIKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SPRING 

CLEARANCE SALE 

OF 

Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, and 
Hardy Perennials. 


See advertisement of Garden Bargains in last 
week’s Gardening Illustrated, and look out 
for next week’s issue. 

SPECIAL SPRING CLEARANCE OFFER 
on Application. 


ROSE TREES. 


Standards, Bush, 
and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FltUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation . 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rom Orowor, BUMTID, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


HARDY WATER LILIES. 

Beautiful Novelties: GloireduTemple-sur-Lot, Marguerite 
Laplace, Picciola Sirius, etc., etc. 

NELUMBIUMS AND OTHER AQUATIC PLANT8. 

Delivered in nil Countries by Parcel Post. 

LATOUR-MARUAC, Nurseryman, 

At Temple-sur-Lot (Lot A Garonne), FBAN0E. 

English Catalogues free on application. 


12 Tree Carnations, 12 varieties, choice .2/- 

12 Chrys., sgL, 12goodvar., 1/6; 12do., hardy, 12goodvar. 1/- 

12 Zonal Pelargoniums, 12 show varieties.2/6 

12 Marguerites, Mrs. Sander.9d. 

12 Exhib. Chrysanths.. best Japanese and incurved .. 2/6 
List of vars. for asking. Carriage paid on orders of 2s. 6d. 
B. COLLINS, 12, Stephen-street, St. Annes-on-SeA. 


TheBARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


SPECIAL WAR OFFER. 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! 

Best Quality. Grown here, with British Labour. 

Carefully Paokod. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Cash Returned. 

25 Beat Hybrid Tea Roaes : Lyon, Phnmuer, 
Dnchess of Wellington'. Mrs.Tl: Brocklebank, Kdu Meyer. 
Mr*. Fred Straker, C. Testout, Clara Watson. Countess i f 
Derby, Dean Hole, F. E. Coulthwaile, General McArthur, 
Geo. C. Wand, Harry Kirk, .Juliet, La Tosca, Lady Ash- 
town, Laurent Carle, Le Progrfcs, Liberty. Richmond, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mine. J. Grolez, Mme. liuvary. Prince 
du Bulgaria. Any 6 for 3 b. 6d.; 12 for 6s.; 25 for 12s. 

12 Splendid New Roae8: British Queen, Beautie de 
Lyon, Duchess of Suntherland, Mrs. Frank Bray, Rayon 
d'Or, Mrs. Geo. Cornwallis West. Mabel Drew, Alex. Hill 
Gray, Earl of Gosford, .Sunburst, Melody, Ludy Greenall. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6d. ; 12 for 7*. 6d. 

12 Grand H.P* Roaea: F. K. Druschki. H. Dickson. 
Mrs. J. Laing, Jubilee, Senaleur Valsse, La France. Louh 
Van Houtte, Lord Macaulay, Mrs. R. G. Crawford, .Star of 
Waltham. Prince C. de ltohan, Rev. A. Cheates. Any b 
for 2s. 9d.; 12 for 5s. 

12 Superb Climbing Rosea, with long growths, 3 to 
6 ft. ; Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Zepherin 
Drouhin, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Reine M. Ilenn- 
ette, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. A. Carribre, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Gruss an Teplitz, C. Testout, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6d. ; 12 for 8s. 

12 New Rambler Rosea: Turner’s Crimson, Lady 
Gay, Euphrosyne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra. Dorothy 
Perkins, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Electru, Coldhnch, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Lady Godiva. Any 6 for 4s. ; 12 for 7s. 
12 Sweetest Scented Roses. 5s. 6d. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Rohes. 500 var. in 

Thouhanus of Finf. Trees; Fruit Treks, .Shkitbs, 
Herbaceous Plants, etc., Post Free. 

J. DERRICK, PORTISHEAD. 


Merryweather’s Roses 

are NOTED. THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

They are cheap; they are true to name; the 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don't buy else¬ 
where and be disappointed. 

Planters of Fruit Trees DON’T fall to Plant 

Bramley’s Seedling, 

The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 
FRUIT TREES of all kinds to select from. 

A grand stock of 8hrubs and Ornamental Trees* 
Herbaoeous Plants In great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 16, full of interei-tiug informa¬ 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 

H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS._ 


1915 


m FORBES’ 

By 

Appointment. _ ILLUSTRATED — 

Catalogue 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants A Seeds . 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KIN&S NURSERYMEN, 

SCOTLAND 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost ami 

IT birds—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will nut rot. os supplied BY MK to the Royal Gardens; 
nail be sent on approval, 1U0 yds. by 1 yd., 4s., by 2 yds , 
®s. • my length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
nold. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
Kr ik-H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 
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HIGH-CLASS Q 

I GREENHOUSES 


| AT MODERATE 


PRICES| 







THE above house, made of best materials through- , 
out. painted three coats, erected and fitted ; J 
together, and every part carefully numbered for ~ 
re-erection before leaving our works, delivered to */ 
most stations in England and Wales. 

Size. 12 ft. bvhft. - - £16 : 3 : 0 <• 

Other sizes anti designs to suit all purposes. . 


gHEATING APPARATUS g 

| SUPPLIED AND FIXED g 

CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ^ 

BUILDING DEPARTMENT— ^ 

12 HOURS 8T0VE SYNDICATE, LTD. |> 

Vauxha.il Bridge Road, London, 8.W. ^ 


.GLASS.. 


IwoliPriOM for Ouh wrltH Ordor In HulL 

GLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxen. 

a C1 lOOw,. ft. 200*q. ft 

8* gin. 23 . .. 416 

9 x 7 in.21- 43 - 

10 and 11x8 in.25 6 48- 

12, 13,14, 15 x S in. 26 6 49 6 

11. 12. 13. 14x9 in. 27 6 • 61- 

12. 13. 14 x 10 in.29- 63 - 

13 x 11 in.31,0 .. 67 6 

16,18. 20 xlOin.l 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in.I 34'. .. 03/6 

12,14. 15, 16. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. . J 

16,17, 18. 20 x 13 in.I 

16, 18, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in.f 3S- - • 6S6 

20, 22, 24 x 15in.) 

18, 20. 22. 24 x 16in.| 37 - ’ 63- 

20, 2 2, 24 x 18 in.30 . 72/. 

PUTTY, Best. Soft.-1 owt., 8-1 iewt , 43; iewt.. 
2-6; 14lb*. 16. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins. 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1x2m, ljx2in. Ux'-im. Ux2m. liv2Jin. lix2Jln. 

5 3 6- 7 6 8 - 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16ft.; cut to length, 
_ 10j*‘r cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, llamled, S/3 per 1 gross. 

r. sc t. ross, x*td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
■MmHHMMi ESTABLISHED 1843. 


If you are wise, don’t start too late, 
NOW Is the tims to incuba'o. 
Poultry Breeding pays bettor 
each year. A few shillings In- 
veeted produoee sovereigns. 

' “Tho American ” 

CHICK HATCHER 

15-egg size, price 3a. 

Hatches above and rears below simul¬ 
taneously. 

"The Reliance” 

INCUBATOR. 

Thousands in use all over the World. 

30-egg size, 5/-. 60-egg. 8 -. 

These are solid wood machines (not 
amateurs'toys), each ready for use, with 
thermometer, moisture tray, lump, in¬ 
structions, fee. Illustrated Lists free. 

Address : Manager.Room 21.0ITY INCUBATOR TRUST, 
22. GLASSHOUSE YARD, ALDEB8QATE ST., L0NP0H. 




VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsmen 

hraAwww Chemical C° L t » 79 Q^een Victowi* S* London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE S(IIL 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden/' 
Third Edition, lcvised. illustrated. Price UK 6d. net; post 
tree. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 



WXJLWjMSA 

INTRODUCTORY 


u 


of a tool made especially for the horticulturist with greenhouses. 

RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTERS 

11 ITS ALL IN THE WHEEL” 

More of them used all over the globe than any other make. Each has hand-honed, individually 
^electc^ and tested wheels. | Outlasts others. 

Makes your work easier. 

To get you acquainted with this remarkable tool we have met aside an "introductory 
lot." While it lasts we'll mail you one (only). No. 024 for 3d. (stamps accepted), and 
send free booklet of forty styles. 

[THE Sc oo. zxro.. 

190-192, Oh ambers Street, New York Oity, U.8.A. 



r 


armonei 


H hen you gather their generous yield, you trill be *„ 
'' Von fed vonr plants on Carmona. It in a 
vni jni fireut food, which charges the soil with a wealth 
ot nutnment f„r the sustenance of plants from seed¬ 
time to maturity. 

your Seed Reds with it. Ida it into the 
s-'il t>ei<,re planting ,,r swing. Jr 
double and treble your garden's yield. 

All Seedsmen sell it. In tin*, flrf 
1-» 26. Bags. 14 lbs, 46; 28 lb*. 

7 6; 56lb« , 12 6; 112 10* . 20-. 

ROBINSON BR0THER8, ltd,, 
WE8T BROMWICH. 


A little Velvets 

effect* wonderful improvement*. 
Weed* disaupear and impoverished 
gra*« rapidly regains perfection in 

G rowth and colour. A Velras-«d 
.awn i* a delight to it* poeeeesor—a 
rich green, evenly-grown sward in 
delightful contrast to the brilliance 
of the surrounding bloom. 

VELVAS 

Lawn Sand 

from Seedsmen everywhere. Tina: 
60.. 1-.2-. 3'6 (14 lbs.). Keg.: 
28 lbs. 6 6. 56 lbs. 11/-, 112 lbs. 90- 


J 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


FEBRUARY. 

Feliruriry IS.—.Manchester and North of England Orchid 

.Society. 

MARCH. 

March 2.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 4. —Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

,, 16.—Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

,, IS. - Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

,, 30— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

APRIL. 

April 1.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

,, 13. -Royal Horticultural Society * Daffodil Show (2 

day*), 

,, 15. —Manchester and North of Englund Orchid 

Society. 

,, 16 — National Roue Society's Spring Show. 

,. 21 Midland Daffodil Show. 

,, 27. —Royal Horticultural Committee*; National 

Auricula and Primula Society * Show. 

„ 23. —Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society * Spring 
Show (2 days) 

,, 29.- Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

MAY. 

May 11—Royal Horticultural Committees. 

,. 13— Manchester and North of England Ohchid 

Society. 

,, 14. Royal Horticultural Society's Show of May-flower¬ 

ing Tulip*. 

,, 18. — Royal Horticultural Society's 8how at Chelsea. 

JUNE. 

June 8 — Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

,, 16. - Yorkshire < Jala (3 days). 

,, 22. - Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 29.—National Rose Society's Show at Regent * Park. 

„ 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society * ltose Show 

(provisional). 

JULY. 

July 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Holland 
Park. 

„ 13.—National Sweet Pea Society's Show : Southampton 

Horticultural Society s Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 day*) (provisional). 

„ 20. —Royal Hort icultural Society Committees. 

„ 22.—Carnation Society's Show. 

,• 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society's Show. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

,, 17. — Royal Horticultural Society Committee*, 

it 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


N T « shall he. tjhvl if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the. dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 
„ BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete see- 

aSd's&'sS's: 

ferior Foreign Matck 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
iointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalt*, 
over tongued board*. 
Door fitted with strong 
binges, lock aud keg, 
bolts, etc. 



CASH WITH ORDER. 

Size*. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 

8 ft long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 
10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide, 8 Tt. 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walt*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, poet free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO. t 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. 


Works, C, acres. Stork of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 ton*. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

BEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of tbs 

“horse-shoe* 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 90 
hours without attention. 

list So. A? tent free -with booklet. 

‘ How shall l heat my GreenhouseV 

CHAS. P. UMBEL & 68., Lti* 

66, Soathwark St., Loodoe.^ 


TTURSERYMEN.—Wanted, Man for Gta 

-Lv Hou*o8. with some experience; good wage#,—H08F* 
DENS. Inremeaa. _ . . 

■DEADERS will oblige by meutiomng Gafc- 

-Lw dkning Illustrated when aas uer in y wftvsstm 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from cor n 
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great care and attention for several 
months afterwards. Kentias are always 
in the host condition when the pots or tubs 
are well tilled with roots, but increased 
rooting, space must be afforded as the 
plants iMiCome larger. A suitable compost 
for Palms consists of good fibrous loam, 
l>eat, and well-broken mortar rubble. Pot 
lirmly and allow sufficient space at the 
surface for watering. Afterwards keep 
the plants in a genial growing atmosphere 
with a temiforature of about 00 degs. at 
night, with a slight increase by day. 
Plants that do not require repotting should 
be toi>-dressed and given an occasional 
application of an approved fertiliser. 

Bouvardias which have been rested 
should be cut back (if not already done) 
and the plants given an intermediate tem¬ 
perature. When they have made 1 inch 
of new growth turn them out of the pots 
and remove the greater part of the old 
soil with a pointed stick, placing them in 
pots only sufficiently large to admit of 
1 inch of soil !>eing placed around the re¬ 
duced balls. Shift into larger pots as 
soon as they have filled the former with 
young roots. The easiest method of pro¬ 
pagation is by means of root cuttings, 
and to provide these the requisite number 
of strong, old plants should be selected. 
Shake the soil from the roots and cut the 
strongest of these into faeces, each about 
1) inch in length. Fill a pan to within 
l l inch of the rim with sandy soil. Upon 
this lay the root cuttings and cover them 
with \ inch of soil, give a good watering 
and place them in the propagating pit. 
The cuttings will soon make roots and 
throw up shoots, w’hich should be stopped 
above the first pair of leaves. Shortly 
afterwards pot them singly into thumb 
]x>ts, using a compost consisting of two 
parts loam and one part leaf-soil with 
plenty of sand added. Afford them a moist, 
warm atmosphere for a time and stop the 
shoots frequently so as to produce a bushy 
habit, shifting them into larger pots when 
well rooted, and finally potting them into 
5-inch or 0-inch pots, according to the 
strength of the plants. Towards the end 
of the spring transfer them to a cold pit, 
gradually increasing the ventilation. Con¬ 
tinue the stopping of the shoots until the 
middle of July, by which time the plants 
should be well furnished. 

Potting materials.— A quantity of loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, sand, and other potting 
materials should be placed under cover, 
and if imssible where they will be kept 
partially dry and warm. It is detrimental 
to plants to pot them in soil which is a 
trifle too moist. Carnations and many 
other plants succeed best in soil which has 
been sterilised. Therefore if means exist 
for sterilising the soil this should be done. 
If the presence of eelworm is detected it is 
essential, that , the soil be thoroughly 
sterilised. 

Asparagus can now be very easily 
brought forward on mild hot-beds covered 
with portable frames. The roots should be 
placed in position and covered im¬ 
mediately they are lifted, for if allowed 
to become in the least dry the results are 
I>oor. Cover the crowns to a depth of 
about 3 inches and maintain a temperature 
of from 50 degs. to 55 degs., which may be 
allowed to rise 10 degs. more by sun-beat 
in the afternoon after shutting up. The 
beds should be syringed twice daily. 

Carrots. —The seedlings from the first 
sowing will now be ready for thinning. 
This should be done before the young 
plants become drawn, allowing 3 inches or 
4 inches between the plants each way. 
After the crop has been thinned give a 
gentle watering to settle the soil about 
the roots. Admit air freely w T hen the 


weather is favourable and water as ofteu 
as necessary. 

French Beans.— Where heated pits are 
available Beans may now be planted in 
rows IS inches apart and covered with 
2 inches of soil. The soil placed in the 
pit should consist, of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little thoroughly-decayed 
manure, and it should not l>e less than 
9 inches deep, so that frequent waterings 
may be unnecessary. 

Vegetable Marrows are very easily 
forced and are generally appreciated. A 
small sowing should now be made, putting 
the seeds singly into small pots. The seed¬ 
lings should be potted into 0-inch pots be¬ 
fore they have made their second leaf. 
After the plants have become well estab¬ 
lished they should be planted out on well- 
prepared, mild liot-beds in portable 
frames. If proper attention is given, tlie 
plants will yield good crops of fruit during 
April and May, and when it is safe to do 
so the lights and frames may be removed 
and the plants will continue to yield an 
abundance of fruits till late in the 
autumn. An excellent variety for forcing 
is Table Dainty. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plants under glass.— At this season the 

preparation and proimgation of the many 
tilings required in the way of j>ot plants 
must be attended to. Apart from those 
which are grown for decoration the usual 
edging and furnishing subjects have been 
taken in hand. In the case of Selaginellas 
and Lycopodiums, division of varieties 
which are to be grown in larger numbers 
lias been attended to, and in other cases 
repotting has been done. These things are 
always useful either for draping the edges 
of stages or for furnishing bare spaces 
among specimen plants. Occasionally one 
sees pieces of either planted on the sur¬ 
face of tine-foliaged plants, and, while 
they certainly cover the bale soil in the 
case of Crotons, Dracaunis, or Pnndanus, I 
do not think that the practice is in the 
best interest of the plants so treated. 
After dividing or reiwitting, watering must 
be carefully done until renewed growth 
indicates root-notion. Cuttings of Trndee- 
cantias, in variety, and of the useful 
Campanula isophylla have been put into 
the propagating-pit in some quantity. 
Climbing plants, where circumstances do 
not allow of repotting, have been top- 
dressed, these including several varieties 
of Asparagus, Acacias, Mandevilla, and 
Lygodium scandens. A quantity of 
Begonia fuelisiokles intended for late 
spring blooming has received a shift from 
5-inch to 7-inch pots. Cut-back plants of 
Pelargonium Paul Crampel have made ex¬ 
cellent growth, and are now showing a 
considerable amount of bloom. Part of 
these will be grown on, the rest being re¬ 
served for cuttings to increase the number 
of this popular variety for planting out. 
If Regal Pelargoniums have not yet been 
shifted on into their flowering-pots no time 
must l>e lost. Useful and bushy stuff can 
be had in 5-inch pots, but if large or speci¬ 
men plants be required pots 9 inches in 
diameter must be given. In the latter 
case it is as well at the time of repotting 
to put in as many slender stakes as may 
be considered necessary, and, from time 
to time, to tie in the shoots as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. If extra large plants are required 
for exhibition I always consider that cut¬ 
back plants two years old give by far the 
most satisfaction. If the blooms are not 
so large they are very freely produced, 
and the plants possess a certain hardiness 
which the younger pieces lack. At all 
stages let the heat be moderate, and it is 
necessary to keep a vigilant look-out for 
aphis. 


Calceolarias may go into their flower¬ 
ing-pots without delay. The culture above 
recommended for Pelargoniums suits these 
showy plants perfectly. The same pre¬ 
caution in respect of aphis is necessary. 
In the case of Calceolarias avoid, at all 
times, excess of moisture and too much 
heat. 

Begonia tubers for planting out have 
been laid out thinly on a bed of fibre and 
put. to work. It may appear early, but 
when a considerable number of bedding 
plants is needed it is always well to make 
ail early start with Begonias, so that they 
may have reached a useful size before 
they go out into beds in cold frames in 
April. Meantime they are receiving a very 
gentle heat which will not unduly hurry 
them along. But one colour is grown, a 
good scarlet, and most of the tubers are 
two years or three years old. After that 
age is reached they make very large and 
handsome plants and are very satisfactory 
when planted out. 

Wallflowers. —At this time it Is w T ell to 
give a look round among Wallflowers in 
order that any plants which may, by rea¬ 
son of wind or the effects of frost, have 
become loose at the root may be firmed 
up. During the present season a trial is 
being given to a dozen varieties of double 
sorts, and as the bed in which they are 
grown was specially prepared the growth 
is satisfactory, and the trial will be inter¬ 
esting. The difference in respect of 
branching is very noticeable, some t>eing of 
fine bushy habit, while others follow the 
older strains in producing but one strong 
shoot. 

Hardy flower borders.— During the week 
a rather large collection of Michaelmas 
Daisies which for some few years had been 
grown together in a border for compari¬ 
son and selection was broken up. The 
coarser and more robust of the varieties 
were planted freely in shrubberies and 
round the margin of a pond. In the latter 
place a few clumps were planted experi¬ 
mentally in the spring of last year; and 
as the results have been sufficiently en¬ 
couraging a considerable number of the 
plants referred to has been added to those 
already put out. Clumps of Gypsophila 
paniculata and of G. p. flore pleno having 
pushed their shoots above the soil at this 
early date, the stools have been given a 
covering of sifted ashes in order that the 
attentions of slugs may be discouraged. 
G. Steveni and G. Rokejeka are not so far 
advanced, but, in order to prevent mis¬ 
haps they have been similarly treated. 
Forking up still continues when time can 
be spared for the purpose. 

Preparing soil for Sweet Peas.— It has 
been decided to utilise the bed from which 
the Asters, previously referred to, were 
lifted for an additional quantity of Sweet 
Peas. As the Asters had, naturally, im¬ 
poverished the bed considerably, it became 
necessary to make it suitable for the re¬ 
quirements of the Peas. These being 
grown in clumps the necessary stations 
were marked off, and at each station the 
soil was thrown out to a considerable 
depth, and the manure, half-decayed 
leaves, and a proportion of soot thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil before refilling 
the holes. The soil between the stations 
was afterwards merely pointed over in 
the meantime, and It is Intended to trench 
it after the Sweet Peas cease blooming. 

Peaches and Nectarines on walls.— 
These have now been attended to in re¬ 
spect of training. In the case of Peaches 
and Nectarines the growths are hard and 
ripe; the buds are already plumping up 
and they are very numerous. The outlook 
at present is highly encouraging, but a 
spell of frost would be acceptable in order 
that the buds may be retarded for a time. 
As the work was finished the soil In the 
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immediate neighbourhood of the trees was 
lightly forked up, a dressing of screened 
lime-rubble being worked in. Afterwards 
each tree received a thorough watering, 
as, owing to the protective coping of glass 
throwing off the rain, doubts wore enter¬ 
tained as to the condition of moisture at 
the roots. A good mulch of well-decayed 
manure was then applied, and this should 
prevent evaporation until the trees come 
into flower. 

Tufted Pansies in frames. — Owing 
principally to the continual damp, Tufted 
Pansies in frames are not so satisfactory 
as is usually the case. A certain propor¬ 
tion of some of the less robust varieties 
has suffered from damping to some ex¬ 
tent, in spite of the utmost exposure during 
suitable weather. With the lengthening 
days it is hoped that this damping may 
eea.se, and meantime the soil lias been 
stirred up and any decayed or decaying 
foliage and plants removed. 

Herb border. —During the week a long 
and narrow border filled with herbs was 
tidied up. It was intended to lift, and re¬ 
plant these herbs at the present time, but 
pressure of work has prevented this. 

Seed-sowing. — During the W(*ek Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbages, Lothian Stocks, the 
Azure Sage (Perovskia atriplicifolia), 
Lobelia, Onions, and a further good hatch 
of Sweet Peas have boon sown. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Hal mac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


DIPLOMA IN GARDENING. 

Ax important step was taken in 1912 by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to improve the status of pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and encourage them 
by the establishment of a Diploma. It 
had long been felt that some such distinc¬ 
tion should be available to gardeners, and 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society accordingly approached the Board 
of Agriculture on the subject, with the re¬ 
sult that the proposal was approved a ml 
authority was given by His Majesty's 
Government for the Diploma to carry the 
title “ National.” Among those for whose 
benefit the Diploma is established are the 
following :— Florists, fruit-growers, gar¬ 
deners, horticultural inspectors, horticul¬ 
tural instructors, landscape gardeners, 
market gardeners, nurserymen, public 
park gardeners, and seedsmen. The 
Diploma is secured by passing two 
examinations—a preliminary and a final. 
The first preliminary examination was 
held in June, 1914, when sixty-three candi¬ 
dates entered. The examination was 
partly written, partly practical, and 
partly viva voce. The test of craftsman¬ 
ship is an essential part of the examina¬ 
tion, the wisdom of which was proved in 
1914 by the fact that, whereas no candi¬ 
date who passed the practical test failed 
in the written examination, several of 
those who did well in the latter failed in 
the former. 

The Diploma will undoubtedly become 
more and more generally recognised as 
years pass by as an indication of the 
ability of those who hold it. Moreover, it 
will help to raise the rank of the garden¬ 
ing profession, and from this point of view’ 
alone should arouse a response from those 
wiio wish to raise their positions. 

Not only is the Diploma desirable in it¬ 
self, but, from the testimony of candidates 
in June last. It is abundantly evident that 
the preparation involved proved a great 
stimulus and help to them in their work. 

The Diploma Syllabus may be obtained 
by applying to me at the office of the 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster. All 
entries for the 1915 examinations must 
reach me not later than February 28th. 

W. Wilks, Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PZ.AJTT8 in vlowssb. 


Failure of Hyacinths (T. S .).~The most fre¬ 
quent cause of Hyacinths of all kinds expand¬ 
ing their flowers down jn the sockets in that 
they are put into heat before the tops are 
fiuttlciently advanced; or that they are allowed 
to become dry at the roots, and then flooded 
with water. A uniform, moist condition of 
the rootii is essential to the well-being of Hya¬ 
cinths. Again, sometimes the evil complained 
of arises from .the bulbs being badly ripened. 
Keep the Dutch Hyacinths covered over until 
they have made about 2 inches of growth and 
the flower-spike is distinctly visible. 

Plants for cut flowers < Inquirer).-It is 
better not to aim at too much, as plants in a 
crowded condition do not flower well. The 
following list, if well done, will supply cut 
flowers in succession : Zonal Pelargoniums 
(double and single). Cinerarias. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Chinese Primulas (double and single). 
Camellias, Azaleas, a few plants of some of 
the soft-wooded Heaths, such as hyemalis, Wil- 
inoreana, etc.. Cytisua racemosus, Calla cethio- 
piea; bulbs of many kinds, including Lily of 
the Valley, and Lilium Harrisi. Bouvardias, 
Deutzia gracilis, Tree Carnations, Tea and 
other Hoses. 

Failure of Schizanthus (A. B.). The plant 
sent has been attacked by a etem fungus, 
which is no uncommon occurrence amongst 
annuals when grown outdoors as well as under 
glass. A remedy lias not yet been discovered, 
but the germs of the disease are doubtless 
present in the i-oil. As you are evidently 
much troubled with this disease we advise you 
to either disinfect your soil in future with 
one of the soil fumigants now sold or steri¬ 
lise it. The latter method is very effectual, 
and consists in heating the loam and leaf- 
mould to a degree verging on its becoming 
charred, but not actually so, or the fertility 
of both will be ruined. This is easily done 
u.v placing the soil on a piece of sheet-iron 
resting oil some loose brick piers and lighting 
a fire underneath. Any refuse wood answers 
for this purpose. 

Brugmansias growing (J. Cooper).- We are 
supposing this is the plant you refer to as 
'• Browmonsia.” Brugmansias, or Daturas, 
are very liberal feeders, and liable to cast 
their leaves. They are better out-of-doors 
than under glass during the summer months. 
The most dutiable compost is about two parts 
loam to one part of well-decayed manure and 
leaf-mould, mixed with a sprinkling of sand. 
The drainage should be effective, tor during 
the summer the plants need to be freely sup¬ 
plied with water. In the winter Brugman¬ 
sias must be treated much as Fuchsias are - 
that is to say, kept almost dry at the roots 
and in a structure «afe from frost. Jn the 
spring, with increased heat and moisture, 
they will grow away freely. When the pots 
are well filled with roots an occasional dose 
of liquid manure will be helpful. 

Heaths after flowering (M. D.).- After 

flowering, cut the plants into shape, shortening 
back the long, vigorous shoots to one-tliird 
their length, then place them in the green¬ 
house to encourage fresh growth. When the 
young shootn have made about half an inch 
of growth, repot, using sandy peat, and see 
that the drainage is free. Pot firmly, stand 
the plants in a frame kept close till they have 
recovered from the check, then stand them in 
the open, plunging in ashes to save watering. 
Water very carefully, taking care this is not 
overdone, ~as if this happens the soil gets 
soured and water-logged, which will be fatal. 
Guard against drynetw at the roots as well. 
When the cold nights come, remove to the 
greenhouse, ventilating freely on every favour¬ 
able occasion. All depends on the treatment 
you give?, but if well looked after we see no 
reason why your plants should not bloom next 
year. 

Repotting Palms (F. D.).-Palms need a 
fairly good holding soil, such as two-thirds 
good turfy loam, the remaining third being 
made up of well-decayed manure, neat or leaf- 
mould. and sand. In the case of large plants, 
the new pot or tub should be large enough 
to allow of from 2 inches to 3 inches of soil 
around the old ball, as with a lees space than 
this it will be very difficult to press the soil 
iirmlv al! round, which is very important. In 
repotting, all the roots must be covered with 
the new soil; indeed, the old ball should be 
set slightly deeper than before, and take care 
that ample room is allowed for watering, as if 
the not is filled too full of soil the ball of earth 
gets too dry in the centre, and the plants 
suffer in consequence. When potting you might 
add a little soot to the soil, which will help 
to bring back the colour to the leaves. Be 
careful with the watering until the rwjta have 
begun to penetrate the fresh soil. 

Carnations injured (Tudor Grant).— The 
general appearance of both leaves and stems 
points to the conclusion that the offender is 
a rabbit. Some plants to which a rabbit 
gained access a few weeks ago have been 
damaged in precisely the same manner. Of 
course, mice and sparrows, particularly the 
latter, work an immense amount of mischief 
among Carnations in some winters, but their 
depredations are usually confined to the 
demolishing of the point growths and leaves, 


but not the stems. So far as we are aware, 
it is rabbits only which nibble Carnations 
down to the ground level. The beet means of 
protecting the plants from these depredators 
is to run lengths of ^ inch wire-mesh netting, 

3 feet wide, round the beds, letting the lower 
edge into the soil to a depth of 3 inches to 

4 inches. To keep this in position drive in 
stakes of the requisite length 3 feet apart, 
and to these the netting can be tied with 
string. To protect the plants from birds, 
stretch a fruit-net over them at a height of 
1 foot from the ground. This should be sup¬ 
ported on a framework and the net pegged 
down to the ground if necessary round the 
outside. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Chimonanthus fragrans 

(K. H .).-—Probably a good deal might be done 
by judicious pruning to induce your plants of 
Chimonanthus fragrans to flower. After the 
season of blooming is past -say, in February— 
is the best time to prune this Chimonanthus. 
The flowers are chiefly carried on short, thick 
spurs, or on little twigs springing from the 
old wood, hence, in pruning, the shoots should 
be cut back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the large branches. These cut-back Bhoots 
will, in the course of the following summer, 
semi out other flowering shoots. Frequently 
during the summer strong groea shoots are 
pushed out from the face of the plant, and 
these should be ruthlessly cut out, as they 
seldom flower. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

.4. Tillett .--We do not know the Cactus you 
refer to as Baby. Be Veronica filiforini;?, write 
to Mons. II. Correvon, Ch€ue-Bourg, Geneva.- — 
Thom an ('urtix. A group of the various 

Yuccas mentioned in the article.- Thomas 

Curtis.- So far as we can judge from the speci¬ 
mens you send, there is no need for alarm.- 

Curnution .—Seeing you give us no idea as to 
the size of your garden and what you wish to 
grow, it is very difficult for us to advise. 
Your best way would be to ask the advice of 
some practical man in the district who could 
visit your garden. The Towers .—The weed 
you send is Ajuga rent a ns, and the only way 
is to spud it out. If. however, very numerous, 
we fear you will have to lift the turf, and 
after having freed it of the weed to relay it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— Buttercup, Hastings.— 
Bear's-foot (Helleborus foetidus). 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

II. Can sell and Son’s, Eynsford, Kent.— Seed 
and Plant Guide. 1915. 

W. Smith and Son, 18. Market-street, Aber¬ 
deen. -—(ia rden Seeds. Plants, etc. 

Ambrose Lighton, Kirton. near Boston, Lin¬ 
coln.—Seed Potatoes, Seeds, Bulbs , Bock, and 
Hardy Plants. 

The Premier Seed Co.. Ltd., Brighton.— Seed 
Guide for 1915. 

Dobie and Mason. 22, Oak-street, Manchester. 
— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Wm. Artindale and Son, Sheffield.— List of 

Reliable Seeds, 191.'/, 

Cartons, Warrington.—Y cic nmi Regenerated 
Breeds of Farm Seeds for 1915. 

John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd.— Plant and Seed 
Catalogue, 1915. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CA8E8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of 11 Gardening: Illustrated” Is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3£d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume Is also available 
(price 18. 6d., by post 18. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case oan be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding Case is 28., poet free. 


Royal Horticultural Society.— I wish to 
call attention to the dates on or before 
which subjects for the following Wisley 
trials must l>e sent to Wisley:—February 
20th, 1915: Annual Sunflowers, Peas 

(cooking, early only), Potatoes (first and 
second early and mid-season), and Cab¬ 
bage (autumn), for trial in 1915. May 
29tii, 1915: Begonias (winter flowering), 
for trial in 1910. July 17th, 1915: Cab¬ 
bage (spring), for trial in 1910. July 15th, 
1915: Poppy (Perertnial), for trial in 1917. 
September 4th, 1915: Pieonies (her¬ 
baceous). for trial In 1918. For the neces¬ 
sary entry forms application should be 
made to TnK Director, R.II.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley. Surrey. 
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JONE-S &*ttwooDL 
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30th ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE SALE 

Hundreds of Bargains. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Iron Buildings, 
from £7 17 6 


Greenhouses, from 72 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Portable Huts, 37 6 Plant Propagator, 22/6 6ft! x4ft.’, 3 6 

Estimates for Poultry Appliances of every "f^^BSSKW' ^ 
description, Incubators, Rearers, &c., also j] @ £?j| !* I | lS .1 

>od andiron Buildings, 
iratus, &c., Post Free. Wood Bu „ dlng8f f rom 67 o 

Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15/- 


Carden Barrow, 17 6 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use l lb. to square yard). 

A Beautirul Free Book let. .: nn full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags, 28 lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/6; cwt., 8/-; 
Sewt.. 28 9 ; lOcwt.. 55 - ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wale9, or by carrier. London. 

Of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. <& CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also W&Kefoy’s Ground Garden Lime, 2 - 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 mil£9, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


Cuoumber Frames, from 10, 


To Lovers of the Clematis 


THE VIRGIN’S BOWER 


Clematis: Climbing Kinds and tbeir Culture at Gravetye Manor, 

13y W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden,” etc. 


WORLD RENOWNED 


LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

“ I have had so much pleasure from the cultivation of these lovely plants that I venture to 
print a little book on the subject, as one sees even large gardens desolate so far as they are 
concerned. 

" In treating of them I go a little away from what is usual in such a matter by avoiding 
the technicalities with which so many garden books are burdened. This is a garden book, and, 
therefore, the use of confusing terms, as serving no good end, is left out." 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Manager of 41 Gardening Illustrated,” 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Price 3/6 net. Cloth bound, gilt lettering, on hand-made paper. Three full-page 

illustrations. 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowcm M*«le in Various 
Sizes. SirppHed by nil! ron mongers. 
Please write for Lise Ho. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 

SmithheM Ironworks. Leeds; St New 
Surrey Works. Southwark Street, 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LATEST 41 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

List* of Pipe s and 
Fittinga Free. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
• APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ao- 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
'great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. Sc W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURURIDGR. 


Ltd. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDCE. 


For Building Into Wall of Greenhouses, &c. 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of Pipes. Tenant’s Fixture. 


Advertisement Rates 


Write for Illustrated List, Series L. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Lntin- 
KngUsh. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free. 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times —PUBLISH ER,63. Iiincnln’s ton Field*.Tsindon. W.O. 

T OV r ERS OF BOOKS should read the 

"Publishera’ Circular." Particulars of new hooks given 
In each issue Writ3 for specimen copy to "Publisners' 
Circular." Adams treat. Adelphi. London. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Fret. 

"BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM." 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN. HERTS. 


Idno Ad'rertlscmonta.—Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty wools till the first 
three lines, and wine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per lino. No reduction for senes. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, Ids. per 
inch (reduction fwr senes). 

Advertisers ?»ot having a regular account at the office must 
accompany th<hr orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


•ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

-O CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half- 
prices. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought.—W. k G. FOYLE. 121, Charing Cross-road, Lo ndon. 

PEACH’S CURTAINS.—Gnide~Book Free ; 

•L Lace Curtains, Nets, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Laces. 
Direct from actual Makers. Send now. It will saveyou money. 
SAMU E L PEACH k HON S, 147 , The Loom*. Nottingham. 

ftREEN HOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

VT flowkhiM l AND Fike-Lisaved Pat. its, Fern*. and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of ;VW families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Bainrs. Price 12.’-; post free, 

L46.—PUBLISHKK, »3, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


T»HE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

J- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, fid.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., or direct by post from the MANAGER, 
fid, Lincoln s Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C. 


When writing Careening firms please mention 

"GARDENIkMQ ILLUSTRATED.” 
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ENGLISH ROSES 


1 Gloire de Dijon 
1 Green Holly 
3> < looseberries, large 
1 Honeysuckle 

1 Hydrangea 

2 H P Roses 

,2 Irish Ivy.. .. 

1 Ivy lobata, large 

1 Laurustinus 

2 Lilac, purple 

1 Lilac, white, large 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 

1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, linest 
2 Maidenhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Kiel .. 

1 Passion Flower 

2 Polyantha Roses 
2 Pink Ramblers.. 

1 Pyracantha, scarlet 
1 Peach tree 
1 Plum tree 
12 Privet, Oval 
1 Prunus Pissardi 
1 Pear tree.. 

1 Poplar, large 
1 Plane tree, large 

1 Rhododendron.. 

2 Rosemary, tine.. 

3 Red Currants .. 

1 Rhubarb 

2 Sweet Briars 

1 Sweet Bay, large 

2 Snowberry, good 

2 Spinea Trees .. 

1 Spirent, large 

1 Siberian Crab .. 

1 Silver Box 
1 Tree of Heaven 

3 Thuja Lobbi 

1 Thuja Lobbi, large 
1 Tea Rose.. 

1 Virginia Creeper 
1 Weigela 
1 Yew, English .. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupreasus Allumi > 

1 Cupreous l^wsoni 
1 Clematis, blue .. ' 

1 Fig tree 
1 Carry elliptica .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved .. 

1 Jessamine.. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Lurch trees 

1 Laurel, largo 

2 Privet, golden 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree.. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 
1 Allanlhus glandulosa 
1 Ampciopsi* hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
I Aucuba japonica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor- vit® 

1 Bamboo palmata 
I Bamboo tree 

1 Bamboo, silver .. 

2 Berberis aquiiefolia 
1 B-rberis Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white 

1 Blue Rose 

2 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut .. 

2 Christmas trees .. 

I Christmas tree .. 

1 Cotoqeaster 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonyinus, gold.. 

1 Escollonia 
1 Filbert Nut 
1 Flowering Currant 
I Guelder Rose 


OVER 100.000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 

FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

f[AN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 
^ Abel Camera. Anna de Dtsbach, Conrad de Meyer, 
Baron de Rothschild, Eugene Furst, Prince de Fearna. 
Victor Verdier, Gloire do Mnrgottin, Margaret Dickson, 
Gabriel Luiget, Mine. Bounence, Paul Neyron, John Hopper. 
Crown Prim e, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles LctcLvrc. Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duku of Teck, Dupuy Jainuin. 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Bnnmcr. F. K. Dmschki, Hugh Dickson, 
Louis van Houtte. Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Charta, Marie 
Baumann, Mrs. Shannan Crawford, Prime Camille de 
Rohan, and hundreds of others. Please name your require¬ 
ments. 4d. each ; 3s. ML dozen. 

Hybrid Teas in such varieties as Anne Olivier, 
Austrian Copper, American Beauty, Edu Meyer, Mine. 
Beranl, Betty, Reine Mane Henriette, Soleil d'Or, Moss 
Rose, China Rose, Queen Mab, Muie. Itavarv. W. Cut bush, 
Jessie, Belle Siebrecht, Etoile de France, Mildred Grant, 
Hurry Kirk. President Roosevelt, Mrs. Leo Pain. Perle des 
Jardins, Rhurisaer, Lc Progros, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Richmond, Grand Duchess Victoria, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Jonathan J. Mock, Laurette Carl, Marechal 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, I.yon, Bessie Brown, Bouquet d'Or, 
Francis Kruger, K. A. Victoria, Killamey, Lady Ash town, 
Liberty. Mine. 1 jimbanl. Mine. A. Chafenay, Mauian Cochet, 
Mrs W. J Grant, Heruiosa, Mme. N. Levavasseur. Souv. 
de Pierre Netting, Houiere, G. Nnlionnand. Earl of War¬ 
wick, Papa Gontier, and all the leading varieties, 5d. each ; 
4s. 9d. dozen. . 

Climbing Roses, extra large, In such varieties as 
Crimson Rambler, White Rambler, Yellow Rambler, Pink 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, I<ady Gay, Hiawatha, Seven 
Sisters. Tauseiulschon. Gloirede Dijon, W. A. Richardson. 
Gardenie, Marechul Niel, and many other varieties, 6d. 
each 5s. 6d. dozen. 


HUASEfiYMCN & 

jSS£D MERC HA H rs 


WORCESTER 


80 Acre, o( SeleJble 
Trees. 


ROSES 


Hundreds of Tltousands 
Open-Ground or Pot 


SHRUBS 
& TREES 


91 «Acres- in immense 
variety. A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants. Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


12 LARGE ROSES, 3/6. 

6 Climbing, C Bush Roses, Rayon d'Or, Mrs. J. Laing, 
F K. Druschki, Caroline Testout, Hugh Dickson, K. A. 
Victoria, W. A. Richardson, Dorothy Perkins, White 
Dorothy, Hiawatha, Lion Rambler, Carmine Pillar, 12 for 

3a. 6d. 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


4- SPECIAL ROSES. 

1 large Marechal Niel, 1 Red Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. 
lichardson, 1 Gloire de Dijon; large, strong, robust plants, 

Roses, Is. 8d. 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free, 


1/10 SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION. 1/10 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith’s Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, J-piut of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beans, J ounce of each of tin- 
following: .Smith’s Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radidi, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following; 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Caulitlower, Celory, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucu in her. Savoy; and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and on- 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
'*Golden Wonder.” 

All named, packed, and free on rail, Is. lOd. 


NEW ROSES, 8d. EACH. 

Rayon d'Or, 8J. ; Lady Hillingdon, 8d. : King George, 8d. 
Lis Majesty, 8d.; Laurelt Carle, 8d.; Juliet, Gd. 


OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 13. 

BeumS Gifford, Bon Chr6Uen (Williams'), Clapps Favour¬ 
ite, Conference, Duchess, Pituiaston, Doyenne du Comice, 
Doyenm* d'Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, Jargonelle, Ixmise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Ixiuise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large. Is. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

1 - each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS, 1 3 each. 

BUSH. SELECTED, 1 - each. 

The following' are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent. Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warners 
King, Bramley Seedling, Gludstone, Bisuiarek. Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Dumelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Qunrrenden. Ecklinville Seed, 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Isidy Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 


STANDARD WEEPINC ROSES, 2 6 EACH. 

Good Heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 
l.a<ly Gay, etc. 

Very good English Briar Standard Roses, all the popular 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand hatch to offer this seison. on 
canes, tine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh. Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 

12 Montbretias .. .. 6d f 25 Gladioli, mixed . . Gd 

20 Gladioli, pink.. .. 6d 25 Gladioli, Hybrids hi 

9 Hyacinths, large .. 6d I 5d Ranunculus, extra ... r«l 

20 Anemones .. .. 6d I 25 Lily 6f the Valley ill 

25 Gladioli, scarlet .. Gd ! 9 Ti/er Lilies .. .. Gd 

25 Gladioli, Lemoine .. Gd i 

200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2- 

B Hollyhocks, 10 Coreopsis. 10 Carnations, 20 Pinks, JO 
Sweet Williams, 20 Wallflowers, 10 Honesty, 10 Galegu 
Erysimus, 5Gypsophila, 10 Evening Primrose, 20 C. Bells’ 10 
Dianthus, 20 8. Rockets. Separately packed, 2s. 

50 TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS, 1/. 

Fine bushy stuff, transplanted in September, Blood Red, 
Golden King. White Dame, Eastern Queen, Ruby Gem 
Bel voir Castle. Every plant a bush. 50 for Is. 

80 CLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Fine Flowering Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Hollandi Salmon, 10 Brench- 
leyeusis Scarlet, 10 Lemoine Spotted, 10 Gamlevensis 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Named in separate bags, 80 line Bulbs 


50 Wallflowers, mixed 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. - 
12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots - .. 

G Sage Roots 
12 Gmllardias 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 

G Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet * 

2 Red-hot Pokers - 
50 Siiene, pink .. 

30 Strawberries, Run. 
20 Do., R. Sovereign 
20 Do., B. Champion 
20 Do., Fillhasket 
50 Erysimum, yellow 
12 Salvias, scarlet 

2 Palm umbcllatnm 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

1 Ram jms Grass. 

G White Marguerites 
12 Evening Primrose 

G Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 
12 C. Bells, rose .. 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

2 Scabious, blue 

4 Iris Ditto 


30 Aubrietia blue 
4 Michaelmas Daisies 

2 Tree Lupins .. 

20 Lupins, perennial 
50 Cauliflower 

G Eryngiuui tlava 
10 hrigeron speciosa 
30 Alyssum saxatile 
4 Atichusa italica 
20 Giant Paqsies.. 

20 Yellow Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkim 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty. 
30 Canterbury Bells 

10 Carnations, mixed 

9 Carnations, red 

9 Carnations, Marg. 

G Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Chrysanlhs, named 
50 Roelc Cistus 
20 Dianthus, double 
12 Chinese Lanterns 
100 Lettuce 

3 Geraniums 
2 Pteonies.. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 
50 Daisies, wh., red 
20 Hollyhocks, single 
10 Hollyhocks, double 
20 Honesty, mixed 
3i) Pheasant Eye Pink- 
20 Poppy, Orientale 
30 Poppy, Iceland 
30 Wallflowers, ilble. 

50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Diito, yellow .. 


LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 


Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
1 each. Ixirge budded plants, mixed, 2 ft., Is. each. Red, 
dike, mauve, to colour, Is. 3d. each. 


F r inted and Published by the Proprietor, W. RodinsoN, at the Office, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. February 20, 1915. Telephone: Holboru 731, 
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• RKOIfiTERF.n AT Till 
GENERAL VO«T OFK1CB 
AS A NEWBPAPEIw 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1915. as. 


Lincoln n Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 

TTELWAY’S LOVELY P/EONIES, Beautiful 

44- Delphiniums, Celebrated Gladioli, and other Noted 
Hardy Plants There is nrtw a great opportunity for con¬ 
noisseurs to obtain Kelway’s best quality at moderate prices 
during the War. When writing, please ask for K el way's 
Special War Prices. Now is the time to plant Kelway s 
lovely Pieonies and Delphiniums. A standard of perfection 
and beauty never before attained. The delicate tints, 
striking colours, and form of the Pieonies, the bold, out¬ 
standing pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of nature. War 
prices: Choice named Pieonies, Collection A, 15s. dozen; 
choice named Pieonies, Collection B, 21s. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection B, 15a. dozen; choice 
named Delphiniums, Collection C, 21s. dozen. Kelway 
Colour Borders of Herbaceous Plants, particulars on 
application. KELWAY & SON S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

"DARE'S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

of finest selected strains and tested growth at strictly 
moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, including many 
fine novelties, free. 

DARRS Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

, Cannos, Montbretias, Tigridi is, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 

lus, etc,, for spring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR A SONS. King-street. Covent Garden. I^ondon. 

1510 000 FREE COPIES DOBBIE’S 

Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 208 pages, over 2U0 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOItltlE k CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H M. The King. Ed in burgh. 

WEBBS’ NEW MARROWFAT PARSNIP. 

* * —Of good size, perfect form, and very superior flavour. 
Awarded First Prizes at Shrewsbury Floral Fete and 
lt.II.S. Vegetable Exhibition. 9d. per ounce, post free — 
EDWARD WEBB & SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD, 
The King's Seedsmen. Stourbridge. 

-nOBBlE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
& CO.. Royal Florists, Edinburgh. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

44- of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc... containing most reliable information, iiost free. 
-KINGS ACRE NURSERIES. LTD.. Hereford. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

■4- Practical Artist-Gnnlencr. Silver Medal Internat. Exliib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Kstimates.—Morrislmme, Woking. 

"pCKFORDS GIANT SWEET PEAS.— 

4-1 Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only be obtained direct from Worn. No agents 
are employed -HENRY ECKFORD. F.R.H.S., The Sweet 
Pea House, Dept. 61, Worn, Shropshire. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, nnd shrubliery. Lists and quotations free. 
—R- WALLACE & CO , Colchester. 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
■X side. Suggestions an«l Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CO.. Colchester. 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

4-1 —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton’s 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTDN 
BROTHERS, Bedford. 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our ,,ew Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will he sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued—J. W. COLE 4. SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

"DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHE UBS,'new 

Tb and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.-- 
G R , Fox Hill, Keston. Kent. 

pERPETUAL Flowering Carnations — 1915 

4- Coloured Illus. Cat.. full cult oral notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

BLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d. ; 

4J 500,6s.; 1,000,10s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. Double 
white Primroses, 12, Is. 3*1.; double mauve, 6, Is., post free. 
"KATE," Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

WORLDS BEST SEED POTATOES are 

* Irish grown. Write for catalogue of superb varieties, 
post free. — WM E SANDS, F.R.H.S. (Dept. J), Potato 
Specialist, Hillsborough. Co. Down, Ireland. 

"yORlv STONE PAVING for Garden Paths' 

4- and Lily Poll la ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps ana Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
k BROS., Quarry Owners. Idle, Bradford. 

jPJ H R YS AX T H E M UM S—Up-to-date Exhi bi- 

tion. Decorative*, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free —WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 

“A NOTE ON TUB ROCK GARDEN,’ 7 with 

44. a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free.—T he 
I t'HTH a M" Alpisk Ni rhkry. lain ham. Sevennaks. Kent. 

2TTHION EMA GRAN DIFLORA, Sax. Coty- 

44-1 ledon pyramidalis. — Beautiful planted together; strong 
plants, 4* 6*1. doz.. postage paid.—TltK hiHTHAM ALPINE 
Nuk.nf.ry. Igbthun, Sevcnoaks, Kent. 

BOSE TRAINING.—Special ROPE for 

4-U training Rosea; quite now. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2*1. yard; 3 in., 2|d. ; 3J in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
— if. J. GASSON. Garden Net Works. Rye. 

TJON’T LET BIRDS AND MICE take your 

-L* Garden Seeds and Lawn Grass Seed.—Dress all seeds 
before sowing with Horticol. It will keep them away. Sold 
by the principal seedsmen and nurserymen. In tins, 6d., Is., 
Is. 0d., and 3s 6*1. each, or (postage extra) from the Manu¬ 
facturer, 59, Mark-lnne. London, E.C. 

GORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS.—True 

L' to name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock. Well- 
grown, horizontal trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes, prices, 
catalogues* and testimonials from WILL TAYLEK, 
Hampton. Middlesex. 

-ESPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES.—Wall 

4-1 Trninere, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153 a.-BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Manufac¬ 
turers, Norwich. 

"P LOWER POTS.—108J in., 107 in., 20H in., 

4 30 5in.. 40 35 in.. 40 3} in., 2J in., packe«l free, in crate 

(returnable),7s.6d. Illustrated List tree.—THOS. JEAVON'S, 
Silver-street Potteries. Brierley Hill. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

44. Trellis, Arches. Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of l>est English Oak and Larch. —W. WALTERS 
JkCO., MorJand-road. Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 

GENTLEMAN S 1014 Model de Luxe Cycli; 

vJ titte*l with B.8.A. 3-speed gear, latest improvements, 
gear ease, all accessories ; now last September : reason 
explained ; accept £4 15a. approval willingly.—58, Cumbridge- 
street. Hyde Park. London. 

"RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

Tb rqent of oil kinds : Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats. Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, .Log 
Cabins, i c. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
awfTAUL. LTD.. Norwich. 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N- 

v-T Fibre, 2s. 6*1. ; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. ; Black, 4s. 6d. ; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack ; Ratfla. 9d. lb. ; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free. W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange. S E. 

T^HE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

4- increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing eonals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener s favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
l Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink Lisu—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London, 8.E. 

■PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

4J (.reentmnses. etc -Write for special prices. Give length 
amt width of greenhouse. Catalogues free —Medals awarded 
1*65, 1881, 189o.—J. ATT WOOD, Slourbrwlgo. 


OUTTON’S EARLIEST CABBAGE.—Un- 

doubfcedly the quickest of nil the spring-sown Cabbages. 
Habit dwarf, with scarcely any outer leaves. Hearts Urge, 
tender, crisp, and delicate in flavour; but the chief merit 
is that they mature in so short a time. From seed aown in 
early spring the crop is ready for cutting almost as soon as 
some of the August-sown Cabbages, Per packet, Is. and 
I s. 6d. post free. _ 

OUTTON & SONS, The King's Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _ 

"R ATHS _ S ELECT SEEDS' New Ulus - 

trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will he sent post 
f ^‘ e °, n J ipp,ication ~ (De l’ t - B-), K. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms. W isbech._|_’_ 

"OATH'S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vais , is ready, nnd will be sent free on application.— 
( Dept. B,), R. H. BA TH, L TI) , The Floral Far ms. Wisbech . 

"RARE SHRUBS. — Rhododendron gemmi- 

,7 ^enun. A charming dwarf-growing shrub, flowers a 
bright carmine, having none of the blue tinge so common in 
many Rhododendrons. Very highly recommended. Price 
3s. 6d. each.—GEORGE BUNYARD & ( 

N urseri es, Maidstone. 


. CO., Ltd., Royal 


GARNATIONS, borber and tree varieties. 

7 ^ Finest collections of Pansies ami Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYK, 
Bowgreave Nursery. Gars tang .__ 

G.ERANIUMS, well-rooted.—Paul Crampel, 

^ Is. 90. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. .Jacoby, Raspail, Her- 
lmone, Hieover, Ac., Is. 9*1. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxime Kova- 
lesky, scarlet. yellow, line for pots or bedding. 2s. 6*1. per doz. 
- THE QUINT!)N N_UKSF.R1[_ES, C>uint<>n, Birmingham. 

EXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

4-* —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid bulbs, gorgeous flowers, 3s. 
2 New double Begonia eristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. —■ 
HEAD GARDENER, hi, Warwick-road. Banbury. _ 

rjHRYSAN TH E \I UMS (early - flowering). — 

^ 12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vars., to inc. "Cranfordia,” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 van*., 7s 6*1.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Llan elly. Lists free. 

pOLYANTHUS PRIMROSES — 50 strong 

4- plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, la. List.— 
R ev. C. BARN ES. F.R.H .S., Scofton. Wor ksop, _ 

"DLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Trojiaeolum 

-I- speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
direc tions.—HAR DY, Downahire Park. Carrickfergus. 

{SELECTED SEED POTATOES—38 th 

^4 Season. List free.—T. KIME, Marebam-le - Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTB»T 

»» Lawrence-road. 8outh Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. ___ 

THE V.T.H. PATENT SLUG TRAP, Is. (kb 

-I- each. 1 for Is. 9d.; 2 for 3a. 5d.; 3 for 5a., post free. 16s. 
a dozen, carriage forward. Catalogue of Roses. Herbaceous 
Alpines, etc., free on application.—VERNON T. HILL, 
Mcndip Nurseries, Langford, near Bristol. _ 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

44. mining Maggot, and nil Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6*1. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free —W 
DARLI NGTON & SO N S, Ltd., Pat entees. H ackney, N R . " 

fjRDER TRELLIS WORK NOW.—Write 

Cr for our book "Trellis," showing Screens, Arches 
Bowers, Arbours, Wall Panels, Window Surrounds, and other 
suggestions for artistic treatment of the Home Grounds.— 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Ma nufacturers. Norwich. 

1/ EEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

■IX ing your Boots with Price's Gishurstino, as used by 
our troops. 8old in tins. Id., 6d., and la each. Wholesale 
-PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Battersea, London, S.W. 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

VJ " Vitrolite, 1 far superior to White larad Paint, FJs. 
per gall. " Plastine," supersedes rutty, 16s. per cwt Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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SANKEYS^POTS 

'Cht> RFST and Che&oesh 


— Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

5tatc quantity of each size required and have " carriage paid 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amounts to half value ol 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Hulls Howls and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY Sr SO/V, LTP, 
Bui we 11 Poperies . NOTT INGHAM. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FfiiiRUAnY 27. 1D15 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES, 


39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilitmi auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6*1. ; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. 6d. Cundidum (white Madonna Lily), 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; 
50, 5s ; 100,8s Gd. Lnncifoliutn roseum, 12, Is ; 50,3s.; 100,5s. 
Tigrinuin. 12, Is.; 50, 3s. 6*1. Pink Belladonna Lilies, 3, 
Is. Gd. ; 6, 2s. (si. 6 Arum I.ilits. la. 9<1. Scarlet Scar* 
borough Lilies, 3, Is. 9tl.; 6, 2s. 9.1. Lily of the Valley 
t rowns, .50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d.; 500, 7s. 6,1. Early dwarf Gladioli 
The Bride, 25. 6*1.; 100, Is. 9d. ; 250.3s. 0.1 ; 8 varieties, 
separate, 12 each. Is. 9.1. ; mixed, 25, 9.1. ; 100. Is. Gd. ; 250, 
3s. 6<1. Double Ranunculus. 100, Ik. ; 500, 4s. Gd. Anemone 
do Nice, 50, Is ; 100. Is. (kl. ; 250, 2s. Gd. Montbretias, 
miniature Gladioli. 100, Is.; 500.3s. Gd. 2 >0 Sweet-scented 
Kreesias, large bulbs, 1«. 6»l. ; 1,000, 4*. Gd. 250 Snowdrop, 
Is. Gd. ; 1,000. 4s. Gd Hlue Seilla sibiriea. 250, la. 9d.; 1,000, 
5s. 12 Solomon Seal, Is. ; 50, 2s. Gd. Star of Bethlehem, 

250, Is. G<1.; 1,000, 4s. 6J. Giant flower summer Gladioli, 
Childsii hybrids, 25, Oil.; 100, 2s. 6d. Gandavensis, 25, 9il.; 
100, 2s. 6d. Hardy Lemoine, 25,9d ; 10!), 2s Gd. “ Panama," 
lovely pink, enormous flower, large conns, 12, Is.; 100,4s. Gd. 
Halley, salmon, 12, Is.; 100, 3s. 6*1. Hulot, blue, 12, Is.; 100, 
3s. Gd. “ America.' rose, 25, Is.; 100, 2s Gd.; 500, 10s. Prin- 
ceps, crimson. 12, Is ; 100, 5s. Brenchleyensis, scarlet, 25, 
Is. ; 100, 3s. Gd.; 250, 5s 9d. 12 Vanities separate, 8 each, 
2s. 6*1. ; best mixed, 25, Is.; 100. 2s. 6*1. ; 250, 4s. Gd.; 500, 
8s Gd. Single Begonias, large flowered, blood-red, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, > el low, 
bronze, and copper, any 10, Is 9*1. ; niixe<l, 12, Is. 3*1.; 25, 
2s. G*l.; 50, 4s. GJ.; 100, 7s. 6d.; 25J, 15s. Doubles, 10 colours, 
separate, 2s. 6*1.; mixed, 12, Is. 6*1.; 50, 5s.; 100, 9 b. 6<L 10 
Gloxinias, Is. 9*1. Any 12s. 6*1. worth, 10s. cos >. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd. y Anorley, S.E. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I ofler 10 tons of “ ARRAN CHIEF.” the 
new Malncrop, FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. 

500 TONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE home- 
grown SEED POTATOES in stock, including 
Express, May Queens. Duke Yorks. 
Myatts, Eclipse. Puritans, etc. 

Cash or oasy payment terma arranged. 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY RECOMMEND 

CoLi.KcrroNH as i*ek my Free List, p.mie 24. 

DOZEN BEST HYBRID TEA-SCENTED, each named 7 6 
DOZEN BEST FOR BUTTONHOLES „ „ 6 - 

DOZEN BEST HYBRID PERPETUALS „ „ 5 - 

DOZEN BEST FRACRANT ROSES „ „ 6 - 

DOZEN BEST FOR TOWN PLANTINC „ ,, 5 - 

DOZEN BEST RAMBLER8 & CUMBERS . „ 10 - 

CUINEA COLLECTION of 50 BEST, ALL CROUPS „ 21- 

50 NEWER ROSES FOR 50 - A GEM LOT „ 50 - 

Correctly labelled. Bushy, Sturdy, on Brier, carr. paid. 

To meet customers during this abnormal time 2 gratis 
trees ire given with each dozen. 

MONEY BACK TERMS ALWAYS. 20 years’ advertiser. 

MORRIS’S (21), 225. Bristol St.. Birmingham. 


WEBBS’ EARLY MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER. 
The finest variety for general use ever introduced. 
1/- and 1/6 per packet, post free. 


Short-Jointed 
Smooth Fruit, 
the Heaviest 
Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 

" Never before 
in my 26 years’ 
experience o f 
gardening have 
I ever bad 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
‘New M a in- 
crop.’” 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday by 


CCpnQ Of thc utmost Importance this year 
uLLUO* to procure strains which are pure and 
fertile. We have a 20 years' reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 
MORRIS'S (21). 225. Bristol St.. Birmingham. 


PR0THER0E& MORRIS 


SEED- 
6d„ 1 - and 2 0 
packet. 
Strong 
PLANTS 
13 dozen, 
■/- 100 , 
Carnage paid. 


at their Central Salk Rooms, 

67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


Gl ERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

U Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, Ke»rlet, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Flower of Spring, cream eilged ; Golden 
Harry IIieover and Lady Sheffield, rich pink. Is. 9d. *loz.; 
10.*. 100; Master Christine, pink; and Happy Thought, 
Is. 8d. doz.; 9s. 100; Mrs. Pollock, tricolour, 2s. 3*1. doz. ; 
14s. 100; Ivyleaf, Mine. Crousse, light pink ; Charles Turner, 
deep pink; Galilee, double pink, and .1. D'Are, white. Is. 6*1. 
doz.; 8s. 100 ; 1 doz. in 12 named varieties, 2s. Gd. ; 10J ditto, 
15s. F C FRENCH. Ponndtie ld N ursery, Crow-borough. 

QEED POTATOES. — Midlothian Early, 

^ May Queen, Arran Chief. 112 lb., 8- ; 56 lb., 4 6; 28 lb , 
2 6; 14 lb., 14. Duke of York, Myatt s Ashleaf. Early Hose, 
Hebron. 1121b , 7/-; 56 lb . 4-; 28 lb.. 23; 14 lb , 13. S. Ex¬ 
press, E. Eclipse. Llewellyn, Epicure, E. Puritan. Ninety¬ 
fold. 1121b., 6/-; 561b., 36; 28 Ik. 2 - ; 14 Ik, 12. B Queen, 
King George, Pioneer. Beau Ideal, 1121b., 4G; 561b, 2/6; 
28 lk, 1 6; 14 lb., 1'-. Evergood. R. Kidnev, King Edward, 
Up-to-Datc, Dulhousic, Factor. Table Talk, Magnum Bonum, 
Presiilent. S. Triumph, D. of Cornwall. Northern Star, Eat¬ 
ing Potatoes. 1121b. 4 -; 56 lk, 2 4 ; 23 Ik. 1 6; 14 lk. 1 -. 
Bags free. Free on rail cash with order. Full lists now ready. 
—TOM E KING, Heed Potato Grower. Colli e. St. Ive-, Hunts. 

n HOIOE (’llR YSANTHEMUM CUT- 

L/ TINGS, M, each; IS cuttings free for cish with order. 
Lady Belfier, Judson, Niveus, Condor, Printeinps, Curtis, 
Bliek, Cheltoni, Vallis, Knowles, I,ady Smith, Market Red, 
and 200 others. See List - JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks._ 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O'CLOCK, at 

PR0THER0E&M0RRISS 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E C. 

Commissions executed. Catalogue a free. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 


OEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

^ can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
values, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed before the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide. 72 pages, 89 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Seeds 
of the most reliable quality.- If. N. ELLISON, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 189). Under the patronage of his 
Majesty's Board of Public Works. Gladioli, mxd., 3s. 100. 
ONION SETH. Is. lb. SHALLOTS. 12 lbs., 3s. Gd. 

LEAF-MOULD, well decayed, U. 6*1. BUSHEL; 3 for 4s. 

E arly - flowering chrysanthe- 

M IJ.MS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, Gs. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of tho latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free - WM. SYDE NHA M. Melbourne, Der by. 

F GS.—This delicious fruit crops freely in 

pots; bearing trees, 3s. 6J., 5s., and 7s. 6*1. each. 
GRAPE VINES for fruiting and planting. Catalogues 
free WI LT* TAYL ER. Hampton, Middlesex._ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS* — Up-to- 

L/ dale Collection, including best new exhibition and out¬ 
door varieties. Lowest prices. List free. E. COLNETT, 
61. Wyndham-orescent, Cardiff. 23rd season. 

■DEAUTIFUL HARDY P.'KONIES, LARGE- 

-1J FLOWERED PERENNIAL PHLOX, choice DEL¬ 
PHINIUMS, etc., for Spring Planting. New List of best 
varieties i>o8t free.—GEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nur¬ 
series. Bath._ _ 


1 lb. each Lincs.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, ami Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet rarly, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas,-Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustahl, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lk 
of new Maincrop Potato “ Arran Chief " anil packet of 
Lighton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 carriage paid. 


TjVVARF ROSES.—Extra special offer for 

-D short time only. 12 distinct, best named sorts, 4s. 6*1.; 
6 for 2s. Gd.; strong climbers, 6 for 3s.; 3 for Is. Gd., carriage 
paifU JOHN TU RNER, Weth erb v. Yorksh ire._ 

T7ERY SPECIAL OFFER of Chestnuts, 

* Sycamore, Lime, and various Poplars, 8 to 12 ft high, 
3s 61. per dozen JOHN TURNER. Wetherbv. Yorks_ 


GRAND SPENCER COLLECTION. 

Nettie Jenkins, lavender: Mrs. W. J. Unwin. 

orange, scarlet tlake ; King: Ed. Spencer, crimson ; 

Helen Lewis* or»ng* . Etta Dyke, tine white; 
Flora Norton Spencer, blue: Mrs. C. W* 
Bread more, pieotee; Edna Unwin, orange- 
s< uriei; Tennant Spencer, mauve. Constance 
Oliver* primrose, Hushed pink . Mrs. Hardcnstlc 
Sykes, blush Pink; Doris Burt, scarlet, shaded 
cerise. 25 seeds, any variety. 3d.; or 25 seeds each of 
above 12 grand varieties for 2 6 ; 12 seeds each, 16, i*»st 


C ARNATIONS, mixed, large plants, 3s. 

per dozen. Early Chrysanthemums, 12 cuttings, best 
named. I s, 31 —M CUTH BERTgON ft Co. .Rothesay, 

E ARLY CABBAGE PLANTS, Savoys, 

Sprouts, and Dwarf Green Curled Kale, 170, Is. ; 60, 
9*1. ; 30. 6d.-M. CUTH BERTSON ft CO., Rothesay. Seed 
amH’iaut Catalogue free._ 


TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 


OPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS.—Special 

^ cheat* offer of Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, -Violns, 
Aubrictias, Myosotis, Wallflowers, etc., etc. Priced List 
jkikt free.- GE«.>. COOLING .V SONS. Th<‘ Nurseries, Batli. 


j n large variety.—Border plants from open 
grounl. Strong Stock. Low prices. Catalogue post free. 
—PHIPPS ft 1 ICELAND. F R U S , B urnham. Sussex. 

H OPKINS, F.R H.S.—Rock, Bog, HerbT 

ceous Plants. Lists. Landscape and rock garden 
siieciulists. Prize International Show for rockery. — 
HOPKINS, Mere Gardens. Shei'pcrton 

ALPINES FOR THE ROCKERY.-dd^ 

La. f rom 3s. per doz. Seeds. 2*1. per packet. Many rarely 
offered. Lists free.—G. HUTTON, M.A., B.Se., Both- 
kennar, Scotland._ 


All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 in 25 varieties, 10 -; 10) in 50 varieties, 15 -) 


nnn HARDY Flowerin' 

i WUU nials), 80 kinds. Is. doz. 
JONES. Clmnhtield Estate, Cra 


' Plants (peren- 
Descriptive Cata- 
dlev, Malvern. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 


onnu/uo juisia oi c.eeo.3, noses, jbuids. 
Lines. Seed Potatoos, zvock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc.. With free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas," free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged* 


n ENGINE ALPINE SEEDS, harvested in 

LT the Alps.— 25 varieties, our choice, 8s.; 12, 4s.; 6, 2s ; 
separate packets, at purchaser's choice, 5*1. each.—AGENCY 
COKKKVON, Oakmourit, W< si wood, Sout hnmpton. 

T ETTUCE PLANTS !—Lettuce Plants ! !— 

-LI Brown Cos, strong, well rooted, hardy plants, 100, 9*1.; 
200, Is. 3d.; 400, 2s. Post free.—CHARLES MORFETT, 
Kobertsbridge. Sussex._ 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s. 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


1 MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT, 

Or “DAILY MAIL” ROSE; 

With 1 doz. Tea and 1 doz. H.P. Roses. 

ENCLISH-GROWN ROSES. 

300 Varieties to seleot from. 

T*A AND HYBRID TEA VARIETIES. 

Purchasers selection, 6(1. each; 5s. doz. 

My selection, all good kind-*, 5d. each ; 4s. 6d. do*. 
Kayon d IJetty. A. It. Goodwin. Bessie Brown, Carolina, 
,, Mermet, <’ Testont, Countess Gosford. Dorothy Page 
Roberts, Ldu Aleyer, Edward Mawley, Florence Pemberton, 
V- m McArthur, Harry Kirk, His Majesty, Juliet, K. A. 
, "‘tuna, I-nly A. Stanley, l.a France. La Tone a, Liberty, 
V>V , » “«««. Mine A. Chatenay, Mine. Falcot, Mme. Ravury, 
Mildred < «raiit, Mrs A. Ward. Mrs. T. Roosevelt, l’eggy, 
yueeii of Spain. Richmond, White and Pink Killamey, 
» ict. fr olkcMone, and many others. All lirst choice. 

ENGLISH HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Purchaser a Selection, 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

Ahc-1 Carriere, American Beauty, Black Prince, Baroness 
Rothschild Cupt, Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Duke of Con¬ 
naught. Edinboro'. Teck, Wellington, Dr. Audry, Fiiher 
Holmes K K Druschki. Cent ral Jacqueminot, Gruss an 
1 ephrz, lingh Dickson. J. B. Clark, Jeannie Dickson, Lady 
IjcJen Mewart, Annie Wood. M. C. Lui/.et, Maiden's Blush 
Marchioness Downshift*. I^mdonderry, Lome, Dufferin, 
Maggie Dickson, Mrs. J. Laing, Vlrich Brunner, and many 
others. Send your order. 1 can execute it. 

6 LOVELY STANDARD ROSES. 5/- 

Froni a trove varieties. II T. and H.P. 

13 EVERY GARDEN'S GLORY. 1/3 

1 Climbing Mareclwl Kiel, i W. A. Richardson, 1 Gloire 
.,fojoo. All strong trees, named, packed, and free on 
rail, 2s. 

3 SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 2 -. 

1 Coldhnch,saffron yellow; 1 Crimson Kambier, 1 Dorothy 
Perkins. No other throe to equal them. Strong plants to 
flower this season. 2s. 

4 RED, WHITE. BLUE, YELLOW, 16. 
v 1 . . Patriotic Rambler Roses. 

Yellow Aglaia, Blue Veitchenblau, White Queen of Bel- 
P'uts, Red New KxoeLsa. Strong-flo weritig trees, up to 8 fL. 
high, named, for Is. 6d. 


1 NEW “DAILY MAIL" ROSE. 

1 Rayon d Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 George Dickson. 1 
Duiy Hillingdon, 1 Miss Alice Rothschild (Bush 
M. Neil), I Lyon. All named and packed, 4s, Strong 
bushes. 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS. 

Strong: Plants and True to Name. 

MME.EDOUARD HERRIOT (“Dally Mall" Rose). colour 
shrimp-pink, copi»er, orange, and apricot, 1 plant. Is. 6d ; 6 

..Q. • M wi. • mn Each 

1/3 
1- 
1/3 
yd 
9d 
9d 

9d 
9d 
8d 
8d 
6d 
Gd 
6i 
1/6 
9d 


plants, 10s. ; 12 do., 19s. ; 25 for 100,'£5’ 

Ceorgs Dlokeon, perfect, rich velvety crimson 
Brltieli Queen, finest pure white in existence 
Ring George V., blackish velvety-crimson.. 
Chateau do Clos Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, red .. 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 
Lady Pirrlo, salmon and apricot, flushed fhwn 
Miee A. Rotheohlld, free grower, very large, rich 

citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) . 

Rayon ifOr, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 
Lady Aiioe Stanley, very large, rf deep coral 
Lady Hillingdon, deep apricot yellow, very free .. 
Sunburst, superb orange-yellow and apricot 
Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and yell. 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yellow 
Ring of Siam, bright icarlet Marechal Kiel, fine 
Duohess of Wellington, yellow, stained crimson.. 
NEWEST STANDARD ROSES. 


George Dickson .. .. 16 

Kinsf George .. 16 

Sunburst.16 

Chateau de Cloj Vou¬ 
geot 


Lady Hillingdon 
Rayon d’Or 
British Queen .. 
Juliet 
A. Godwin 


18 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES. &- 

King George (blackest crimson), New. M. A. Chatenay 
F K. Druschki. Mme. Rnvary, Mrs. J, Laing, Prince de 
Bulgaria, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, C. Testout, U. Brunner, 
K. A. Victoria, Dean Hole. True to name, labelled, suit 
any garden or soil, packed free, 3a. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES, 4- 

All named, and best flowering H.T. and H.P. varieties. 
4s. ; or 6 Standard and 12 Dwarfs, as above, 7 b. ; a bargain 

COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 

1- 8 to 12 ft. RAMBLERS, la. so. 1 . 

Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins 
White Doronky, Alfred Carriere, Queen Alexandra, Thalia' 
Dorothy Denison, White Pet, Aglaia, Goldfinch, American 

1 illar, V eiu henblau, etc , etc. English grown, well-rooted. 
an<l named, Is each, 8s. Oil. doz. 

2 3 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 26 

Lxeelsa, Lausemlsohori, Bhuli Rambler. Aviatcur Bleriot 
Ht-lene. Crimson Rambler, strong grown plants, will flower 
profusely, 2s. tki 

5.000 MONSTROUS ONIONS. 0<L 

The heaviest varieties grown. 

Goliath, Elephant, Dreadnouglit, Ailsa Craig, Lori 
1,0*) seeds of each in separate packets, named 
arid post paid. 9d. Get my List of Sweet Peaa and new 

Seeds, etc., fre-. 

600 EXHIBITION SWEET PEAS, 1- 

6 liOvely H|«ncer varietiea. 

1OT Sewli of w h, orange, blue, pink, red, white, black, in 
separate packets, Is., free; 6)0 seeds of above, mixed. 7d 
post free. Plants, ready now, 6d. 100. 

OH! WHAT A SURPRISE! 

20 Pa'-kci.s lively Flower Seeds, 7d., free 
All new seeds -Pansy, Stock, Asters, Wallflowers. Phlox, 

Mignonette, Antirrhinums, etc.—post pd,7d.; 2loin Is free 


CLARKE’S, 


29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 
Roeerles and Seed Depot, 


Digitized b" 


Google 


Some Roses are Better 

adapted for one purpose than another, and that is why Bees Ltd. have made so 
great a speciality of Roses for special purposes. 

, ls . no 2 reater authority on Rose Selection than the Selection Committee 

or the National Rose Society, which is a perfectly disinterested body of rose 
experts working in the interests of the amateur growers of roses. 

That is why Bees Ltd. have adopted the N.R.S. selections. But to provide for 
the wants of people with smaller gardens, Bees also offer composite collections which 
mclude varieties suitable for a variety of purposes. Such selections are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

4, and K,” as offered below. 

Try these Collections* Bees Ltd. guarantee to refund cash if 
dissatisfied.. 

Bees’ Guarantested Famously Fibrous Rooted Roses. 


you are 


Cottagers Roses, “ 1.” 


9 Bushes g* 

3 Climbers O/O 


carriage 

paid. 


Amateurs Roses, “2.” 
7/6 


12 Dwarfs 
or Bushes 


Nine excellent roses for bedding and j Similar to Collection No. 1. but 
cutting, will also provide some nice j including the famous “Daily Mail” 
buttonholes; and three first-class | Rose, the most brilliantly coloured 

rose of to-day. 


salmon 


climbers for arches, etc. 

Dean Hole, silvery i 
2* F. Roberts, copper-pink.. 
Earl of Gosford, crimson ,. 
Edu Meyer, red and yellow .. 
16 Darling', cream 
‘ITiey, roBc-pink 
George V., crimson .. 


§4 


“Daily Mail” Gold Cop 
Rose (Mme.Ed. Herrlot). 

8d I flame-coloured Rose, prawn red 
8d with rosy orange-scarlet flames 

1 - < Bnss. Rothschild, pink 
8d! Countess of Derby, rose 
6d j Dean Hole^silvery rose 

L- 


CLIMBERS. 

„ -on Rambler 6d A 9d 
flush Rambler, pink .. 9d 

ne, salmon-rose .. 1 ,. 


12 N.R.S. 
Selection 


Tea Rose* “C. 

8/6 


carriage 

paid. 


Tea Roses are famous for their 
perfume; these are 12 of the best, 
and will produce plenty of flowers 
in the autumn. 


A. H. Gray, lemon 
Mme* C. Sonpert, yellow 
„ J- Gravereaux, rosy 
- r JlOBte, lemon 
Miss Rothschild, citron .. 

M. S. Crawford, white 
Mrs. E. Maw ley, pink 
. Hobbs, i vory .. 

[. Stevens, white 
.. xd « Kennedy, cream .. 
Nlta Weldon, ivory 
Souv. Nottinr, apricot 

Button-hole Roses “F.” 

of carriage 
o/“ paid. 

There is nothing nicer than a sweet 
rose bud for a buttonhole, and every 
one of these is a gem in fragrance 
and form. 

fus. Rci 


13 


D. P. Roberts, copper-pink.. 

Earl of Gosford, crimson .. 1- 
Ecarlate, scarletrred .. 8d 

Edn Meyer, red and yellow .. Sd 
"race Darling, cream .. 6d 
russ an Teputs, crimson.. 6d 
’'**arney, fine pink .. 8d 

George V., crimson .. 1> 

<D'« 


Rambler Roses, “3.” 


6 Splendid 
Climbers 


3/9 SuT* 


Six tip-top clinibers for wall or 
arch; will give a fine succession of 
bloom. 

Blnsb Rambler, apple-blos- 

soni pink . 9d 

Coronation R., red and white 1* 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous fid 
Delight, bright carmine .. 9d 
Dorothy Dennison, Rhell pink 9d 
Paul’s Carmine Pillar, bril¬ 
liant carmine, splendid climbing 
single Hybrid Tea. 9d 

Sweet Briar and Moss Roses. 

Collection j- / carriage 

No. 4. 3/“ paid. 

12 Bushes, 8 new named Hybrid Sweet 
Briars, various, 1 Copper, 1 Persian, and 
2 Mou Roses, separate .. 6d* each 


Fragrant Roses 

12 N.R.S. 

Selection 


6 /- 


carriage 

paid. 


Town Roses “E.” 

6/6 


12 N.R.S. 
Selection 


carriage 

paid. 


The Hybrid Perpetual fragrance is , Some roses don't do well in towns, 
considered to constitute highest some do. This Collection has been 
excellence in rose perfume. It is I tried, and results warrant hearty 


1 /- 
8d 
9d 
8d 
1- 
8d 
8d 

life 


12 N.R.S. 
Selection 


yellow 

stay uimnsdon. apricot .. 
ady Roberta, red-apricot .. 
Iberty, velvety crimson 
—A. Chatenay, snimon-pink 

M. Joan Dupny, golden 
M. J. Grolez, bright rose 
Mrs. A. Ward, yellow .. 

“Tra. H. Stevens, white 
Ayon d’Or, sunfiower gold .. 
.lohmond, scarlet 
W. A. Richardson, orange.. 


8d 


6a 


present here in abundance. 

Abel Carriere, crimson 
Alfred Colornb, red .. 

AvOCa, scarlet . 

Chas. Lefebvre, velvety-red 
Dupuy J amain, cerise 
Gen. Jacqueminot, crimson 
General McArthur, crimson 
Johanna Sebus, cerise 

“ a France, rose.• 

T8. John Laimr, rosy-pink 
Brunner, cherry-red 
'olkestone, cream .. 

Bedding Roses “J, w 
7/- 


12 N.R8. 
Selection 


carriage 
paid. 

In the entire range of roses you 
could not 'find a better twelve 
for garden display: they are free, 
and long lived. 

Antoine Rivolre, pale cream 8d 
Caroline Testout, salmon.. 6d 
Lady Ashtown, Rose duBarri 8d 

Lyon, shrimp pink. 8d 

A. Qhatenay, salmon-pink fid 

id 

___ 8d 

_,'On d’Or, sunflower yellow 1 / - 

Riohmond* scarlet .. 8d 

Sony, de M. Zayas, carmine 6d 
unburst, cadmium yellow .. 1- 


_ J. Soupert, sunset yellow 

M* Ravary, orange 
Pbarisaer, rosy white. 


&£$ 
1/- — ' 
8d 
Od 


Hardy Flowering Plants. 

These are perennial. Increasing in size and beauty year after year. All 
strong, well-rooted specimens which will flower well tfilw year. 


Border Plants. 

Single a /q packed free 
plants, 3d. «/ 3 on rail 

Dropwort Yarrow, golden 
Queen Charlotte Anemone, 

pink 

Carpathian Bellflower, blue 


Blue Perennial Cornflower 
Li Hons: Chans Marguerite, 

white 

Michaelmas Daisy. Goliath, rose 
Sea Holly, steely blue 

Florentine Iris, white 
Crimson Catchfty Campion 
Orange Oriental Poppy 
Purple Bergamot, tine 
Single Scarlet Pyrethrum 


Rockery Plants. 

Single 
plants, 3d. 


2 /q packed free 
!•* on rail. 


Silvery Burr, crimson tips 
Downy Yarrow, golden yellow 
Marshall’s Aubrletla, purple 
Little Gem Bellflower, white 

Malden Pink Dianthus 
Crimson Heath or Heather 
Greek Heron’s Bill, pink 
Lavender Cat Mint 
Rosy Evening Primrose 
Alpine Poppy 
Golden Lemon Thyme 

'lhe two Collections together, 5.'- 
Three each, either Collection, 6 -'- 


recoinmendation. 

C. TestOUt, salmon-pink .. 6d 
C. F. Meyer, silvery-rose .. 8d 
Dr. Browne, carmine .. .. 8d 

Gloire de Dijon, butr-yeliow 9d 
G. Grunerwald, carmine .. 8d 
Hugh DiOkSOU, crimson .. 6d 
J. B. Clark, deep scarlet .. 8d 
La Tosoa, salmon-flesh.. .. $d 

M. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink 6d 
Mme. Ravary. orange-yellow 6d 
Mrs. John Laing, rose-pink 6d 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry-red fid 

All Round Roses “K. ” 

Bees’Test c/c carriage 
Collection D/O paid. 

For all purposes a useful 12 where 
cut blooms, buttonholes, fragrance, 
colour, beauty of form, and general 
utility is desired. 

Betty, coppery rose .. 8d 

Captain Hayward, scarlet fid 
Caroline Testont, sal mon-pk. fid 
Fisher Holmes, crimson .. fid 
F. K. Druschki, white .. fid 
Hash Dickson, crimson .. fid 
Lady A. Stanley, silvery flesh 8d 
Lady Ashtown, deep pink .. fid 

Laron, shrimp pink.8d 

M* A. Chatenay, salmon-pink fid 
M. Ravary, orange-yellow .. fid 
Mrs. J. Leung, rose-pink .. fid 

Flowering Shrubs. 

All handsome, suitable for town or 
country. 


12 fine 
Bushes 


g /g packed free 


on rail. 


Wine Bush, spicy 
Violet Bnddle Bush 
Yellow Pea Tree 
Blu e Jersey Tea 
white Broom 
Forsyth’s Jessamin* 

Hardy Crimson Fu< 

of Sharon .. fid 

..aland Daisy Bush., fid 
te Mock Orange .. fid 
solden Spanish Broom.. fid 
losy Syringa. fid 

6d. less if ordered with Border or 
Rock Plants of equal value. 


8ingle items may be ordered from any of the Collections. 


Free Catalogues. 

If you do not see what you 
want, write for Rose, Heed, 
or Plant Catalogue. There 
are 52 pages of Colour 
Pictures. Gratis and post 
free. 



175b, Mill Street, 

tPOOZi.' 


Booklet*. 

"ABC of Rose Culture," 
"ABC of Bulb Culture." 
Each IJd. stamps, post free. 

Each contains 32 pages. 
Order or write NOW. 

"Lest you Forget," 


Original fro-m 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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please send card for my seed and potato catalogues. 


Villa Collection of Seeds. 

10« WORTH POR 2- 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

He who produce.'' two blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grew is a public tXMu-factor. 

ALL m:w sells 

’ pint Tin First to t.'oiue IVa, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk IVa, i pint Hcans, J nr. Onion, J <>/.. Carrot. J oz. 
Parsnip, » nz. Turnip, oz lLviish, J oz. Cress, large packet 
following: Caulitlower, Broccoli, Savoy, II Sprouts, <’»b- 
bage, Parsley, Let Luce, Tomato, Herbs, Celery, Marrow, 
f|Packets beautiful Mower seeds, packet (liant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis. 2 1>*. my New Potato (listed at fid. lb. ; see 
catalogue) (odd Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well 
packed and sent on approval, bo sec they are a genu.ne lot, 
2s t lie whole box of the aimve seeds and jmtatoea. Mind, 
seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) 

10.000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillliasket, Carter's 
Prolirte, 18 grand canes. Is. 

APPLES! APPLES! SPECIAL OFFER. 
3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 
APPLES. 

They are to lie cleared at once. All grand trees, only HAL 
each, 6 for 4s. 6.1., 12 for 8a. Gd. 

3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 
PEARS. 

Only 10.1. each, 6 for 4*. 6.1., 12 for 8s. 6d. 

10,000 loganberries, line grand stuff, grown on canea, Ski. 
and Is. each. 

VILLA COLLECTION OF 
FRUIT TREES. 

4 Apple Trees (eating and cooking), 2 Eating Pears, 12 
Raspberry Canes, 1 Imganlmrry, 25 Kentish Favourite 
Htrawberry Plants, 6 Currants, 6 (looseberries. The whole 
above, all fruiting trees, for 3*. Gd. 

10.000 CORDON APPLES AND PEARS. 

I have a lot of lovely stuff, 5 and 6 year-old trees, full of 
buds, for ne.xt year's fruiting Only Is. each. 

MY 6<L COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS 

will astonish you all. It will contain 16 packets (and they 
are packets, too—not like some send) of all new genuine 
Seeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, (Jodetia, WalUlowers, Larkspur, Statice, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Scarlet Liuum. 

RED. WHITE, BLUE. A/£ 

6 Lovely Ramblers. A/O 

1 new Excelsior, scarlet, 1 White Dorothy, 1 new Blue 
Rose, 1 Pink Dorothy, 1 Yellow Rambler, 1 American 
Beauty Rambler, 6 Hoses, named, 2s. 6d. 

NEW BUTTERFLY SWEET PEA* 

600 Seeds Is.. Post Free. 

100 Scarlet. 100 as* isgsar 

Now, the whole of the above-named In separate packets, 
GUO seeds in all, Post Free, Is. 


3/6 


3/6 


2/6 


:.P. BUSH ROSES 
to offer as below. 

Purchaser’s Selection .4.1. each ; 3s doz 

A. Colomb. American Beauty. Baroness Kothmhild, 
Beauty of Wall ham. Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 
Christy, Coronal ion, I). of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Dnuu-hki. General.I.v ouenunot. 
Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Horace Vernet. John Hopper, 
Jubilee, Imuis Van Houtte. Madame Victor Venlier, Magna 
Charta, Mem-ill- ile Lyon. Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. H. G. 
Shannon Crawford, Prim e Camille de Rohan, Reynolds 
Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Hugo, Victor Venlier, and 
hundreds of others. 

JU8T WHAT I WANT. 

3 6 12 GRAND SPECIAL BUSH ROSES. 3 6 

1 Rayon d(>r, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
Pharisaer, 1 Laurent Carl, 1 J. H. Weloli, 1 His Majesty, 1 
lavTosea, 1 Frau Karl Druschki. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Hugh 
Dickson. 1 K. Mawley. The 12 (Irand Roses, all named, 
well packed, 3s. Gd. 


1/- 150 WALLFLOWERS. 1/- 

25 Blood Rod. 25 Primrose Dome. 25 Cloth 
of QolcL 25 Ruby Oom. 25 Vesuvius now 
scarlet. 25 Bolvoir Castle. 25 Vulcan. 

The almve in separate lota, well packed, Is. 


200.000 LOVELY TEAS AND HYBRID TEAS. 

All Grand Bushes. AU 1st Quality. 
Purchaser's Selection .. 6d. each ; 4 6 doz. 

My Selection . 5d. each; 4 - doz. 

A. R. Goodwin, C’aroline Test out, Countess of Gosford, 
Dean Hole, Dorothy Page Bobvris, Edu Meyer, l-Mward 
Mawley, Etode ile France, Florence Pemberton, Gen. 
McArthur, Gladys Darkness, Gloire de Dijon, Harry Kirk, 
,T. B. Clark, Jonkheer I. Mock, Juliet, Killarney Pink, 
Lady Ash town, La France, I.* Tom'a, Liberty, Lyon, 
Madame Abel Chutenay, Madame llavary, Madame L‘on 
Pain, Mildred Grant, Martian Coohet, Marechal Neil. Molly 
8. Crawford, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. G. Hill. Mrs. E. J. 
Holland, Mrs. Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert .Stevens, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Niphetos, Pharisaer, Princedo Bulgarie, 
Richmond, White Caroline Test out, White Killarney, 
White Maman Cochet, William Allen Richardson, and 
hundreds of others. 

16.000 MARECHAL NEILS. 

10,000 Grand Climbing Marechal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
and Gloire de Dijon Roses, all grand tall climbers. English 
plants, for walls or greenhouse, Is. 3d. each, or one of each 
for 3s. (worth 3s. Gd. each). 

&- 6 STANDARD ROSES. 5- 

1 Rayon d’Or, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Prinoe de Bulgarie, 
1 George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout, 1 Mrs. R. G. Bharraan 
Crawford. The six Roses, named, 5s. 


A TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION. . 
All the very, vory beet. ... 

1 Rayon d’Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Hia 
Majesty, 1 British Queen, 1 Iaurent, Curl, 1 Leslie Holland, 
1 Ihii’hessof Wellington. The above 8 beautiful Bush Roses, 
named, well pocked, 5s. 

QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 


3d. a Lot. 

20 Alyssum, dwf. yel. .. 3 

25 Arabia.3 

8 Auriculua, grand .. 3 
20 Aulirictia, blue 

15 Antirrhinums.. 

G Anchusa Dropmoro 

25 Bromplon Stoeks.wh., 
yell., or scarll. 

25 Ditto, well mixed 
1G Canterbury Bell, wh. 

1G Ditto, blue 

16 Ditto, lovely pink 
16 Ditto, above mixed .. 

8 Carnation, clove- 
scented 

8 Ditto, lovely srarlet .. 

12 Calleopsis grandif. .. 

30 Cornflowers, blue 
10 Cinerarias, strong 
15 Chrysant. K. Edward 3d 
25 Daisies, red or white 3d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 3d 
12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 3d 
8 Delphinium grandif. 3d 
8 Ditto, Celes .. ..3d 

25 Pansies, well mixed "“3d 
30 Wallflowers, B. Red 3d 
30 Belvoir Castle.. .. 3d 
30 Cranford Beauty .. 3*1 
30 Primrose Dame .. 3d 
30 Ditto, Ruby Gem .. 3d 
30 Ditto, East. Queen .. 3d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold 3d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 3*1 
30 Ellen Willmott .. 3*1 
30 Ditto, new white .. 3*1 

30 Ditto, Vesuvius, writ. 3d 
36 all above mixed .. 3d 


3d 

3*1 

3d 

3d 
3d 
3d 
3d 
.. 3*1 
3d 

3*1 

3d 

3*1 

3d 

3d 


12 Lots. 2 6. 

15 Sweet Williams .. 3-1 
20 Wallflowers, double.. 3*1 
20 Valerian .. .. 3*1 

12 Foxgloves, strong .. 3*1 
8 French Daisies ,. 3*1 
10 Gaillardits hyLl. .. 3*1 
15 Gypsophila pan. .. 3d 
12 Double Hollyhocks .. 3-i 
6 Lobelia cardmalis .. 3*1 
8 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3*1 
8 Lupins, white tree .. 3*1 
15 Lupins, well mixed .. 3*1 
25 Forget-me-nots .. 3*1 
12 Polyanthus Giants .. 3d 
10 Physalis Fran. .. 3*1 
12 Everlasting Peas .. 3d 
6 Ditto, White Pearl 3*1 
10 Pentstemous, hylxU. 3*1 
4 Pinks, Mrs. Sin kins 3d 
4 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 3d 
6 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. 3d 
15 Chelone barliata .. 3*1 
12 Sweet Williams, Pink 

Beauty.3d 

12 Ditto. Scarlet Beauty 3d 
3 Passion Flowers .. 3d 
12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3*1 
8 Primula Sinensis .. 3d 
50 Sweet Pea plants .. 3d 
3 Clumps Blue Violets 3*1 


15 Strawberry plants 
50 Cos Lettuce .. 

50 Cabbage Lettuce 
50 Red Cabbage .. 

50 Spring Cabbage 
50 Most Cabbage.. 

50 Onion plants . 


3d 

31 

3d 

3d 


16.000 STANDARD TEAS AND H.P. 

Your Selection.(6 for 5s.) Is. each. 

Most standards can be supplied same names as bush. 

50.000 STRONG SWEET PEA PLANTS. 

Now is the time to plant the above. All tine, strong 
plants from the open ground, sown last September, alt 
giant flowering. 200 fine plants. Is. 

POTATOES. POTATOES. 

Procure your Potatoes at once. They will bo very, very 
scaroe this season; in fact, many sorts you will not be aide 
to procure. 

The Glad Eye, 3*1. lb., 2s. peck; Shan’t be Long, 3*L lb, 
2s. peck; Rising Sun, 3 lb., 2s. pock; Early Rose, Is. 31. 
peck; The Factor, Is. 3d. peek; British Queen, Is. 3d. peck; 
Gold Flake, 6d. per lb.—this Potato will be the one that will 
be put in my Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1215. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN ORDERING GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED. AND ALL FREE ON RAIL 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS* F.O. 8 ., lurserpan, 37 , HAPLEIGH, SUFFOLK, 


ECONOMISE 


during the War and buy your SOQCfS 
from an Old Established English 
Firm, with a reputation for quality 

and Cheapness to uphold. Our 1915 
Catalogue (really a book of reference) 
contains descriptions of 3,000 different 
varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
many Novelties, also choice stocks of 
Vegetable 8eeds, free on application. 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, 

Seedsmen, IPSWIOH. 


SOW 


Catalogue Free. 

TILLEY, 6, London Road, Brighton. 


CARNATIONS! CARNATIONS 11 

The Chanoe of a Lifetime. 

Holding tho finest stock of these in the world, I am 
prepared to supply plants from my unique and unrivalled 
(collection at the following rate: Selfs and Fancies, all the beat, 
true to name, 5/- per doz. Cosh with order. Plant NOW! 
Quality Unequalled. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

C. BUCK, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent. 


WATER TAtfKS for Storing Water.—Will 

YV hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car- 
ri age paid.—H. J. OASSON, G ov ernment Contractor, Rye. 


T OVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

JLl » Publishers’ Circular.” Particular! of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to “Publishers* 
Circular," Adam-street, Adelphl, London. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

FRUIT TREES 

For 8pring Planting. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES. 

All the choicest varieties in cultivation. Trained 
Trees for walls, 2s. 6*1. and 3s. G<1. each ; Bush Trees 
for Gardens, Fruiting Trees, from 2s. to 3s. Gd. each; 
Standard Trees for orchard, clean, straight stems 
and good heads, 2s. to 3s. Gd. each. 

PEACHES, HEGTARIHES, APRICOTS. 

All best sorts for succession, dwarf Trained Trees 
for walls, 3s. Gd. and 5s. each; Standard-trained for 
high walls, from 7s. Gd. each. 

GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

Named varieties, 4s. to 6s. per dozen. Raspberry 
Canes, Logan tarry, Strawberry Plants, Ac., Ac. All 
the most prolific and profitable kinds. 

Full particulars in COOTJSU H 


with 


FRUIT TREE CATALOGUE. 

reduced prices to clear land, forwarded gratis e 
post free. 


The Nurseries, BATH. 


Seeds THAT Grow. 

GUARANTEED. 

ONE quality only-THE BEST! 

Send Poet Card to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 
36th year Advert f3ixo. 

FREDERICK E. AIN6E “-/Saar* 

Seed Merchant.. 7a. West Haddon. RUG BY. 


CAULIFLOWER 


‘MAY QUEEN.” 

quickest heading variety in 


DANIELS * 11 

The fastest growing, quickest 
existence. Planted at once, large white heads may 
be out during May and June. Strong plants, ready 
now, 2/- per 100. Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. 

DANISH & SON, 


■DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 
« DEMnco Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms ore always pleased to hear from our readers. 


BEGONIAS 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lively Colours. 
OTHER SPECIALITIES: 
O&rnatlons, Cyolamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE* 

BLACKM0BE & LANGD0N, BATH. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 van., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. 6*1. doz. 

DAHLIAS.— Pot roots, 400 vara., all sections, 2a 6d. da*. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.-160var. , from 2s.6d.doi. 
BORDER CARNATIONS.—100 vara., 3a do*. 
SWEET PEAS.— 60 now vara, 12 3d. packet*, 2a. 6*L 
Purchaser’s selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROSE TREES. 


Standards, Bush, 
and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Grower, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


SEEDS. 

British Columbia Alpines, Wild Flowers, 
Shrubs, etc., to be bad from— 

Mrs. BUSAN STOKER, DUNCAN STATION, S-6., QANADA. 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 9 &.HL 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BUY ROSE TREES "he” COTSWOLD HILLS 

ALL MY ROSES are grafted on a strong, vigorous Stock, with plenty of fibrous feeding roots, which cause 
the trees to grow Vigorously and bloom abundantly. My gardens face the north and north-east, and get the 
full blast of every cold wind that blows, therefore the trees are very hardy, and when removed succeed any- 
Where. Now best time to plant. * J 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, far more than would fill every page of “Gardening,” have been 
received from every part of England in praise of my Rose Trees and the wonderful blossoms they produce. 

12 Superb Hybrid Perpetual Bush Roses, grand trees, «/- 5 6 for 4/6. A slightly smaller tree, 12, 6 : 6 3/8 ; all named 
grand varieties. ' * ’ ' ’ ’ 


1 ^ riew iom inumo Deaaing noses, m lour colours, a gorgeous mass of bloom all the season, 10/-; 6 for 5/6. 

See page v. Feb. ao*h for Grand Selection of Rose Trees, glorious Hardy Lilies, and fragrant 
Japanese Paeonles. Look it up and order at once. 

Catalogue off all the good things to make your garden and greenhouse gay. Everything packed free and oarriage paid. 

Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., PRIORY HOUSE, STROUD. 





\' & Son s 

DAHLIAS, CANNAS, 

Double A Single BEGONIAS. 

[Our well-known Excelsior Begonia Strain 
OUTRIVALS THE BEST) 

and Bulbs and Plants 
for Spring Planting. 


Catalogue free direct from OVERVF.EN, 
HOLLAND, or from our General Agents. 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 
SAFE DELIVERY ASSURED. 


FORBES' 


Appointment. — ILLUSTRATED — 

CATALOGUE Jgt. 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants d Seeds. 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE XING'S NURSERYMEN . 

W~SUK PAHRINrt VALUE & CHOICE 

in Antirrhinums. 

Marvellous 2 6 8eed Collection. 

Tomato “Evesham Wonder,” 
moat prolific cropper. 
Chrysanthemum, Fuchsia, and 
General -Bedding Plants. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. iMmriplim 
Price Lifts free on CipjdiceUion. 
Cultural Hint* <£ Coloured Plates. 

J. HARVEY. F.R.H.S.. 

i - - _ . The French Carden, 

HARDY WATER LILIES. 

Beautiful Novelties: Gloire du Temple-stir-Lot, Marguerite 
Laplace, Picciola Sirius, etc., etc. 

NELUMBIUMS AND OTHER AQUATIC PLANT8. 

Delivered in all Countries by Parcel Post. 

LATOUR-MARUAC, Nurseryman, 

At Temple-our-Lot (Lot A Qaronne), FRAN6B. 

__English Catalogues free on amjjgUjnn._ 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE BOIL I 

Of ait Seedsmen 

,STlRAwSOh^CMeMICAJ^C^^^ragjjeE^VlCTORlA B ST Bi ^Ol^OO^N^ 

OTAKES AND POLES.—Chestnut, Larch, 

^ Ac.fi ft. to 8 ft.. &. per doz.; 4 ft., 10J. per doz.; quan¬ 
tities cheaper. Great variety heights and sizes. Tied in 
twmdles, points creoaoted. Free on rail.—FKRNDEN 
FENCING CO., liaslemere, Surrey. 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


RELIABLE A ^“m a ?f atl, e fL.pL .. .. ed . ea . #/. d( 

nemone Blanda .8d. , 4 /- 

DAAI/ II nrierla oephalotes rubra .. .. 4d. „ 3/6 

Kl Jt MaJSI rtemlsia pedemontana .. 6d. ,. 6/6 

ubrietla Dr. Mules.6d. „ 4- 

ni A KJTQ A * ubrietla Lavender.6d. „ 4/6 

■ I Os Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets free. 

PHIPP8 & IRELAND, F.R.H.8., At PINE HUBSIRY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


lyeeum saxatlle fL-pL .. 6d. 

nemone Blanda .Sd. 

rmeria oephalotes rubra .. .. 4d. 

rtemleia pedemontana .. 6d. 

ubrietla Dr. Mules.6d. 

.ubrietla Lavender.«d. 

Descriptive Catalogs and Pamphlets free. 


•. fld. ea. 

6/- doz. 

.. ea. 

4/- ,. 

.. 4d. „ 

3/6 

.. 6d. „ 

6/8 

.. 6d. ,. 

4/- „ 

• • 6d. „ 

4/8 ,, 


8PEOIAL WAR OFFER. 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! 

Best Quality. Grown here, with British Labour. 

Carefully racked. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Cash Returned. 

25 Best Hybrid Tea Roses : Lyon, Pharisaer, 
Duchess of Wellington, Mrs. H. Brocklebank, Edu Meyer, 
Mrs. Fred Straker, C. Testout, Clara Watson, Countess of 
Derby, Dean Hole, F. E. Coukhwaite, General McArthur, 
Geo. C. Wand, Harry Kirk, Juliet, La Tosca, Lady Ash- 
town, Laurent Carle, Le Progrbs, Liberty, Richmond, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mme. J. (Jrolez, Mme. Ravary, Prince 
du Bulgarie. Any 6 for 3s. 6d.; 12 for 6s.; 25 for 12s. 

12 Splendid New Roses : British Queen, Beautie de 
Lyon, Duchess of Suntiierland, Mrs. Frank Bray, Rayon 
dOr, Mrs. Geo. Cornwallis West, Mabel Drew, Alex. Hill 
Gray, Earl of Gosford, Sunburst, Melody, Lady Greenall. 
Any 6 for 4s. Gd. ; 12 for 7s. Gd. 

12 Grand H.P. Roses: F. K. TVuschki.H. Dickson, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Jubilee, Senateur Vuisse, La France, Louis 
Van Houtte, Lord Macaulay, Mrs. R. G. Crawford, Star of 
Waltlmm, Prince C. de Rohan, Rev. A. Cheales. Any 6 
for 2s. ‘Jd.; 12 for 5s. 

12 Superb Climbing Roses* with long growths, 3 to 
6 ft. ; Bouquet d'Or, Mine. Jules Gravereaux, Zepherin 
Drouhin, Reine Olga de Wuriemburg, Reine M. llenri- 
ette, Gloiro de Dijon, Mme. A. Carriere, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. Gruss an Teplitz, C. Testout, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4s. Gd. ; 12 for 8s. 

12 New Rambler Roses: Turner’s Crimson, Lady 
Gay, Knphrosyne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra, Dorothy 
Perkins. Puul's Carmine Pillar, Electra, Goldfinch, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Lady Godiva. Any Gfor 4s. ; 12 for 7s. 

12 Sweetest Scented Roses, s*. Gd. 

«CKS('K1PTIVK Catalogue of Roheh, 500 VAR. IV 

Thousands of Fink Trees ; Fruit Treks, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, etc., Post Free. 

J. DERRICK, nu£&kW PORTISHEAD. 
THE “IMP” SLUC TRAP (recd.) 

Made of non-ruetable metal. 



Annihilation of slugs that is simple, inexpensive, effec¬ 
tive and rapid. 

Price, 3/3 per box of 36; 6/3 per box of 72. 

Try the "IMP” Slug Trap and ask your nurseryman 
or ironmonger for more; or Carriage Paid from 

CANADIAN UNITED MANUFRS’ AGENCY, 

12, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, COSWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, H.O. 

(Write for List G.I.) 


Q 


LATEST 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free, 




LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON FEB. 16, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTED. 
Awards of Merit. 

Odontogloasum Sandhuratiense, from Mr. C. J. Phillips, 
fievenoaks; Cymbidiuui Bchlegeli, Fowler's var., from Mr. J. 
Gurney Fowler, Tunbridge Wells; Odontioda Patricia, from 
Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.—S ir Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park, 
Keigate; Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 

Silver Ban ksi an— Messrs. Sander and Sons; Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co.; Messrs. J. and A. Me Bean, Oooks- 
bridge. 

FLORAL OOMMITTBB. 
Awards of Merit. 

_ malacoides Rose Queen, from Mrs. Denison, 

Little Caddesden, Berkhampstead (Or., Mr. A. G. Gentle); 
Crocus bifiorus Alexnndri, from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden; Crocus Imperati alblfios, from Messrs. 
Barr and Hons; Crocus bifiorus Ixmion Queen, from Messrs. 
Burr and Sons. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. - Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, 
for flowering shrubs and Carnations; Messrs. K, and G. 
C uthbert, Southgate, for Tulips and Azaleas, etc. 

Silver Bankbian.— Messrs. Barr and Sons, for bulbous 
plants; Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage, for Saxifrages, etc.; Mr. 
G. Beuthe, Keston, Kent, for miscellaneous plants; Mr. 
IR- Russell, Richmond, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. 
Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Liverpool-streer, for rock plants; 
Messrs. If. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for greenhouse 
flowering plants. 

Bronze Flora.—M essrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
for Carnations, etc.; Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, for hardy 
Ferha; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater. for alpines.; Messrs. R. 
Tucker and Son, Oxford, for alpines. 

Bronze Ban ksi an.— Messrs. Allwood Bros,, Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Miss Dixon, Edenbridge, Kent, for 
Tulips and Hyacinths; Mr. Prichard, Christchurch, for 
alpines; Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd.,. Feltham, for alpines; 
Messrs. Wilis and Segar, S. Keusington, for Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, etc. 

FRUIT OOMMITTBB. 

Medal. 

Silver Bankbian. — Mrs. Denison, Little Gaddesden 
(Gr„ Mr. A, G. Gentl e), for Carrots. 

Iff you are wise, don’t start too late* 
NOW Is the time to incu bate. 

Poultry Brooding pays better 40g5Hp 

eaoh year. A few shillings In- - . 

vested produoes sovereigns. 

“Tho American M ■ 

CHICK HATCHER 1-9 

13-egg size, price 38. IPaW 

Hatches shove and rears below simul- jp^lML 

"The Reliance ” * **#%&£ 

INCUBATOR. 

Thousands in use all over the World. 

30-egg size, 5/-. 60-egg, 8'-. . 

These are solid wood machines (not [I 

amateurs'toys), each ready for use, with 1 W II. I 
thermometer, moisture tray, lamp, in- II Lw 

structlons, Ac. Illustrated Lists free. Ml 

Addrt’t : Manager,Room 21.0ITY INCUBATOR TRUST, 
j^2^Wt8H0U$EJfARD^ALDER60ATEJITjJL0IIDWlJ 

BOOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

" CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half- 
prices. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought.—W. & G. FOYLE. 121, Charing Cross-road , London. 

F ;ACH’S CURTAINS.—Guide Booklwl 

Lace Curtains, Nets, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Laces. 
Direct from actual Makers. Kendnow. It will save you money. 
WAMUEL PEACH & HONH, H7, The Looms, Nottingham. 
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ThePREMIERSEEDC°1i? 

117, London Road. 

BRIGHTON. 


GARDENING 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRING 
PLANTING. 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

No one will serve you better. 


Standards and Half Standards 

with large heads and fibrous roots. 

Climbers, with long rods, 6 to 10 ft. 
Weeping Standards, Bush Roses 
for Bedding. 


WANTED 
500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 

Each packet in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.—12 Boat Qrandiflora Varieties 1- 
No. 2.-.12 Good Waved Varieties 2- 

No, 3.-12 Best Waved Varieties 2 6 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- - 
No. 4.—12 Newer Waved Varieties 4- 

The number of Bceds is stated after each name. 
Agrricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush .. 3d. 

Barbara (15), a beautiful salmon-orange self 6d. 

Cerise Spencer (15), large wared cerise, nearly 

sunproof.3d. 

Edith Taylor (15), very distinct rosy corise . 3d. 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15). (new), 
large pale pink on cream ... 6a. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 3d. 

Kins Manoel (25). large rich deep maroon 3d. 

Kins White (15). the largest and best white self 3d. 
I f.HiftTi (15). large pale pink, flushed buff 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), fine medium blue, slight 

flush of pink . Cd. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10), (new), large 
glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 

flowers on a stem, and sunproof.T- 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self. 3d. 

Speeial Price for the 3 Waved Collections. 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 * 


To read our New Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED QUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1915. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE ? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this i>af>er. 

\ FIDLER & SONS 

(Established 1856), 

READING. 


THE FINEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


Our New Rose Catalogue Post Free. 


A SPECIAL WAR DI8COUNT 10 per cent, 
■for cash with order. 


BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 

COLCHESTER. 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Poet Free on application. 


SPRING 

CLEARANCE SALE 

OF 

Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, and 
Hardy Perennials. 


OFFERED AT 

Competitive 

=Prices.= 


Uffcwmon. 


SEEDSMEN TO H.M.THEKING. 
ToHJVLthe late KING EDWARD, 
Ard +0 

URNielate QUEEN VICTORIA 
For 66 Years. 


Before ordering your seeds for the 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Daphne Dauphini.— A very pretty and 
interesting winter-flowering little shrub of 
grateful odour. It reminds one at once of 
one of its parents, the Indian Daphne. 
Where D. indiea does not survive this may 
well lie tried on warm borders and on rock 
gardens and sheltered banks. 

Polygala myrtifolia, var. grandlflora.— 
One of the charming Pea flowers of the 
Australian flora seen less and less in our 
gardens now*. And no great loss, as they 
were necessarily grown in a restricted way 
that rarely showed their full beauty, as 
they grow over tree or shrub in their 
native bush. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Correa magnlfica.— In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for February 13th, p. 91, Correa 
magnified is mentioned. It may tie of 
interest to some of your readers to know 
that this plant has been flowering on a 
south wall in my garden on the east coast 
of Scotland for the last month.—Anon. 
Buchan-Hepburn, S meat on, Prcstonkirk. 

Crocus ohryaanthus fusco-tinctus.— 
This and the closely-related C. chrysanthus 
fusco-lineatus are generally the first of the 
numerous varieties of Crocus chrysanthus 
to bloom. Wet weather prevented.it open¬ 
ing fully, but one or two flowers were 
ready to open the third week in January. 
This variety has its flowers yellow' in the 
interior, blit the segments are suffused 
with brown oh the outside. When not 
open this gives this and the variety fusco- 
lineatus, which is lined with brown, a 
pleasing appearance. Few wild Crocuses 
are more varied in their colouring than 
C. chrysanthus.—&. Arnott. 

Camellias in the open air in Scotland.— 
In some Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtown¬ 
shire gardens near the sea fairly satisfac¬ 
tory results have followed growing Camel¬ 
lias in the oi»en, especially in sheltered 
places in openings among the trees. Some 
few years ago I received hlooms of double 
red and double white Camellias from one 
of these places, where after some years 
the plants bad bloomed. They generally 
flower there now in average years. It 
evidently requires a specially favoured 
part in the south-west of Scotland to 
flewer the Camellia regularly in the open, 
and the proportion of successes is but 
small. After all, is it worth w'hilC for any 
but those in specialty favoured places to 
trouble about Camellias in the open with 
so many other good shrubs at command?— 
S. Arnott. 


Cyclamen Atkinsi purpureum.— This is 
one of the richest-coloured forms of this 
section I remember to have seen, possess¬ 
ing all the good attributes of the original 
for hardiness, and early and free-flow’er- 
ing, though a more descriptive varietal 
name for it would be atro-rubrum. The 
effect of the rich red in these Cyclamens 
is certainly very telling thus early in the 
year. Already for years in the Atkinsi 
set there have existed purple, wiiite, and 
rose-flow’ered forms with intermediate 
shades, but the above is the richest I 
know.— E. J. 

Saxifraga Burseriana. — In Gardening 
Illustrated, p. 99, Mr. Jenkins speaks of 
a Swiss form of Saxifraga Burseriana. 
This Saxifraga has never been found in 
our country. The extreme western limit 
for Saxifraga Burseriana is the Trentino 
valley, and what E. J. in same issue, p. 91, 
calls Sax. B. tridentina is probably the 
Trentino form. The plant grows in great 
masses quite near to the town of Trentino 
in dolomite rocks facing w’est. From there 
to the east till Rastadt is reached (this 
being the centre of the habitat of the 
plant) Sax. Burseriana covers the cliffs of 
every mountain. I do not think that this 
Saxifrage is very variable, but there are 
two or three distinct forms, some of which 
are improvements on the type. — H. 
( 'orrevon, Gene va. 

Lonicera fragrantissima. — Though in 
some situations this shrub is not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to withstand our winters, in 
others it does remarkably w T ell and blooms 
profusely at tills season of the year, wiien 
the delightful perfume of its flow’ers is 
very refreshing. It requires a sunny i»osi- 
tion and a dry, warm soil to induce it to 
make a free growth and ripen its wood 
thoroughly. I have tried it in various 
positions, hut found it grow’ and flower 
best on a warm, sunny bank that w r as 
sheltered from the north and east winds. 
The flowers are not produced in clusters 
like those of the common species, but on 
short stems in.twos or threes; sometimes 
singly. They are white, therefore do not 
make a conspicuous display, and no doubt 
Ibis, in a measure, accounts for their not 
being more common* Some of the oldest 
plants in the country that I am acquainted 
with are growing in Sussex. These must 
be at least fifty years old, and have with¬ 
stood the rigour of our winters all those 
years and bloomed most profusely every 
season. This species goes under a lot of 
names, such ns odomtissimn, candidissimn, 
etc.-II. C P. 
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Landscape gardeners and garden archi¬ 
tects. —Nurserymen are mow announcing 
themselves as above, though the true work 
of a nurseryman is distinct from any form 
of architecture. The big drapers, too, 
now have their garden ornaments, and the 
undertakers are thinking of opening a de¬ 
partment. They have already done much 
to disfigure many a good piece of ground. 
Nurserymen of the newer race, too, are 
not all satisfied with the old name, 
fragrant as it is to many of us with old 
associations and many good things seen at 
Osborne’s, Fulham, Lee’s, Hammersmith, 
and Waterer’s, Knaphill. One of tin* 
most trustworthy houses, too, of the past, 
now’ sends me a printed envelope witli its 
good old name changed to “ Horticultural 
Specialists.” A big mouthful, but not 
quite Yorkshire English.—W. 

Our native Maiden-hair Fern.— I had 
some hopes of growing this in Sussex lint 
they are rather damped by the following 
note from Mr. Stausliold, of the Fern 
nursery at Sale.—W. 

On the south Cornish coast it sur¬ 
vives the winter, hut is small and not 
happy. On the west of Ireland, in 
Clare and Gnlway, close to the sea, it 
grows luxuriantly in the deep and 
narrow limestone fissures, where the 
temperature is seldom lower than 
50 degs., and wiierc the ground tem- 
lierature is alwmys proportionately 
high, and where it enjoys perfect pro¬ 
tection from the wind. It would be a 
mistake to plant it in the open in this 
country. When in Wales last year I 
noticed the crevices betw’een the bricks 
of an old wall covered with English 
Maiden-hair. Tho fronds wore only 
1 inch long, and the survival of the 
plant was due to the w r all being an 
outer wall of a stove, where the inside 
temperature w r as never low’er than 
00 degs. The roots and rhizomes wen* 
able to penetrate the wall and to bene¬ 
fit by the artificial warmth thus 
obtained. 

8nowdrops in Scotland.— Since my re¬ 
cent note on Snow’drops to the effect that 
my first flow’ers were seen about January 
Gth I have had an opportunity of seeing 
some in other places and of hearing from 
different parts of the country. Snowdrops 
are not early this year, and in many places 
the flow’ers will not be fully open on their 
“ appointed day ”—Candlemas. They come 
on very rapidly, how’ever, and wiien we 
realise that the “Candlemas” is “old 
style” w*e will find that the Snowdrops 
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will make a great stride by the time that 
is with us. It is wonderful the effect of 
shelter on these flowers. Among the many 
clumps now in bloom in my garden this is 
very noticeable. Some are not more than 
through the ground on February 4th, these 
being mostly the common Galantlius 
nivalis, while many others are in full 
bloom.—S. Arxott, Sunnymead , Dumfries. 

Deutzia Lemoirtei under glass.- For 
many years one of the most popular of 
liardv shrubs for forcing into bloom has 
been the pretty little Deutzia gracilis, 
well-grown examples of which, when at 
their best, being a mass of white. The 
introduction of Deutzia parviflora, a 
species with flattened corymbs of flowers 
of the same tint, afforded an opportunity 
to M. Lcmoine. of Nancy, of obtaining a 
livbrid between these two species. This, 
which is known as D. jAunoinei, has proved 
a first-rate subject for forcing, better, in 
fact, than it is, as a rule, out of doors, 
where it is liable to be injured by cutting 
winds and late spring frosts. When 
grown under glass the flowers develop 
without any cheek and make a fine dis¬ 
play. Deutzia Lemoinei is altogether a 
stouter grower than D. gracilis, the in¬ 
dividual flowers large and pure white. In 
the manner of their arrangement they are 
about midway between the flattened 
corymb of D. parviflora and the elongated 
cluster of D. gracilis. Those who do not 
already grow D. I^emoinei for forcing 
should certainly make a note of it for this 
purpose.—K. It. W. 

Romneya trlchooalyx.— Referring to a 
recent note on this new Romneya we have 
the following from Professor .Tepson, of 
Rorkeloy, who knows the rich flora of 
California well: 

Roth species of Romneya grow in 
Ix>wor California, and both range north 
into California. Romneya Coulteri 
apparently extends north only into 
Orange Co. R. trichocalyx ranges 
somewhat further, since it reaches 
Santa liarhara Co.—that is, about 
125 miles further north than the 
northernmost station for R. Coulteri. 
Roth are found in the* coastal region, 
although apparently the two do not 
occur together in any one locality. 
Achillea setacea. — I am obliged to Sir 
Herbert Maxwell for so kindly correcting 
my mistake, caused by my copy of 
Gardening Illustrated being tem- 
pornrily out of my possession and not 
within access at the time. The plant re¬ 
ferred to is certainly A. setaoen, not 
serrata. It is given as a native of Europe 
and the East, and is described in Wald- 
stein and Kitaibel's PI. Rar. Hung. I. 08. 
It is illustrated in the same work in table 
00. It is quite a good plant of Its kind and 
appears to be free from the rambling 
tendency wfliieli makes the rose-coloured 
variety of A. Millefolium and some .other 
Achilleas so troublesome in the garden.—S. 
A RNOTT. 

Iris sind-pers.—Without a doubt the 
two or three dozen plants in flow’er of this 
tine hybrid staged by the Messrs. Cut bush 
at the early February meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society were much the 
11 nest exhibit of the plant yet seen and 
attracted considerable attention. It is a 
hybrid having I. sindjarensis and I. 
jiorsica, as its name suggests, as its 
parents, though the greater leaning is to 
Hie former species. There are, indeed, 
the same vigour of growth, and size and 
character of bulb, the leaf-growth being 
almost intermediate between the two. 
Deeper in colour than I. sindjarensis, the 
flowers are also characterised by greater 
size, but are without the conspicuous 
colour patch which is so striking a feature 
on the tip of the fall In I. perslea. The 


plant is about 5 inches high wrhen in 
flower, the dominating colour ]>oreelain- 
blue with dark longitudinal linos and 
golden crest. The chief effect is the first 
colour named, and. with a i>eouliar frag¬ 
rance inherited from two fragrant-flowered 
parents, is charming indeed. Each bulb 
will bear three or four flowers, so that it 
is in beauty for nearly a month. It is one j 
of many raised by M. C. G. Van Tubergen. 
—E. H. Jenkins. 

Damp among bedding plants.— The 

note on the above subject (page 92) is well 
timed, for owing to the mild and very wet 
winter damping off has been unusually 
troublesome. The situation of the house 
or frame is in many eases at least, answer¬ 
able for this, as it is frequently in 
a none too well drained si>ot: indeed, 
frames may sometimes be seen with 
stagnant water around them, instead of 
being in a more elevated position to allow 
the moisture to drain away. A great deal 
of the damping may be prevented by a free 
circulation of air whenever possible and 
a sparing use of the water-can. Water¬ 
ing, if necessary, should be carried out 
in the morning of a bright, mild day, so 
as to allow of plenty of air being given 
to dry up the superabundant moisture. It 
may, however, be jointed out that a 
greater amount of water than the plants 
need is often answerable for the mortality 
among many tender subjects. In none is 
this more pronounced than in the ease of 
Zonal Pelargoniums. it is astonishing 
the length of time these will go without 
water during the dull season of the year, 
and, what is more, plants kept as dry as 
possible at that season will grow away 
with much greater vigour when spring 
comes round. A great many Pelar¬ 
goniums are lost every winter by keeping 
the soil too moist and the atmosphere too 
close.—K. R. W. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING CANTALOUP MELONS. 

I snom.n esteem it a great favour if you would 
kindly give me inst met ion* an to growing 
Cantaloup Melon*. 1 intend growing them in 
a brick pit. 1 have been successful in growing 
other varieties of Melons but have never tried 
the Cantaloup.— B. (1. A. 

[One i>eeulinrity of the Cantaloup Melons 
Is that they, with very few exceptions, 
cannot he forced. In a strong heat young 
plants positively refuse to grow. Forced 
in either houses or frames the Cantaloups 
are almost certain to fail, whereas if 
planted towards the end of May or the 
first week in June in pits or frames on 
partially-exhausted hotbeds they grow 
rapidly and ripen heavy crops of fine fruit. 
Span-roofed frames would appear to suit 
them admirably, the soil being either at 
first or gradually brought up to just be¬ 
low the level of the woodwork. Failing 
this, any other kind of frame or pit may 
be used, care being taken to arrange these 
in a sunny position, and to bring the plants 
well up to the glass by the aid of decaying 
and gently heating leaves and manure and 
heaps of loamy soil. These Melons would 
do well in pits and frames just cleared of 
Potatoes or Roans, no additions l)eing 
made to the soil, unless for the purpose of 
raising it nearer the glass. The seed may 
either he sown where the plants are to 
grow, Vegetable Marrow fashion, or else 1 
singly in 3-inch ]>ots and placed in a 
slightly-heated frame, planting them out 
before becoming root-hound. In no case 
should the young seedlings he exposed to 
a strong heat, or they will quickly present 
a diseased npiiearanee and refuse to grow. 
They must he assisted by gentle heat with¬ 
out actually being forced. This can be ac¬ 
complished by keeping the frames quite 
close till the plants are ready to go out, 


the sunshine and heat thus enclosed well 
warming the soil to a good depth. After 
the plants are firmly planted, one, or at 
the most two, going to each light, a gentle 
watering with warm water should be given. 
Keep the frames somewhat close—that is 
to say, treat much the same as ordinary 
Melons in heated pits and frames, a little 
air being given soon after the sun shines 
well on the glass, and more freely as the 
day lengthens out, closing and syringing 
early in the afternoon. The heat thus en¬ 
closed and further preserved by the aid of 
mats thrown over the frames every night 
promotes a healthy growing temperature, 
and suits these Melons well. Stop the 
plants once or twice, about three leading 
growths being required for training to the 
front and a similar number to the back In 
each light. These being duly stopped, fruit 
will be produced at nearly every break. 
When the female flowers are ojien go over 
these every morning or towards inid-day 
and artificially impregnate. Pinch out the 
points of side-shoots at the first joint be¬ 
yond the female flowers, and otherwise 
prevent the crowding of the haulm. Keep 
the plants much drier at the roots during 
the ripening period, but they must not he 
dried off sufficiently to kill the foliage, or 
the quality of the fruit will suffer.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orange culture.— Many years ago I had 
charge of an orangery, which virtually 
was a large glasshouse with a lean-to glass 
roof. On the hack wall Lemons, Limesr* 
and Shaddocks were trained. Though 
some Oranges were' grown in tubs and 
largo j>ot.s for turning out on the terrace 
in summer, the best fruiting trees—and 
they were really trees—were grown in beds 
arranged on the floor of the house. The 
varieties included Sw’eet China, Seville, 
Mandarin, and several others the names 
of which I do not recollect. Some of the 
trees were very large and bushy, and 
usually bore ripe fruit, green fruit in 
different stages, and blossoms either in 
hud or expanded. They were not expen¬ 
sive to grow or keep in health, and the 
Mowers and fruit were often used in differ¬ 
ent stages for decorating the dinner-table, 
etc. 'The Sweet China Oranges were 
superior to all others. Most of the iin- 
IN>rted Oranges are poor things in com¬ 
parison with some home-grown fruits of 
the past. The temperature of the house 
in winter generally averaged about 50 
clegs. The compost used was about two- 
thirds good loam, turfy in character and 
strengthened w ? ith old hotbed manure and 
about 1 lb. of bone-meal to each bushel of 
comi>ost. Soot-water was given as a 

stimulant when necessary, and, of course, 
the fruits were thinned when too numer¬ 
ous. The fragrance of the house was 
always delightful and w r ould be appreci¬ 
ate now by our leaders of garden 
fashions, but the orangery, as we knew it 
in the past, has disappeared.—E. H. 

Black Currant-mite.— It is doubtful if 
a better cure can be found for this pest than 
the old one of hard pruning when it first ap¬ 
pears, accompanied by liberal manuring. If 
the bushes have by neglect been allowed to 
drift into a bad condition, then the best 
remedy is to grub and burn them and get 
elsewhere plants from a clean eonroe. By 
hard pruning is meant removing all the big 
buds when they first appear, thinning out the 
old wood to encourage and ripen the new 
growth. For spraying I have more faith in 
nicotine than anything ejse, hut the expense 
precludes an extravagant use of that under 
present conditions.—E. H. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume. XXXVI. of 
CARDKNIXU Illustrated is now rra.li/ /price 3d., post 
free, 3hi.l The Binding Case /or the same volume is also 
available (price It. (id , by post Is. 9d. t. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
BuMi/her, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, IC C. If ordered 
together, the price a f the Index and Binding Case is #*., post 
/ret. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA KOBUS. 

Although this species has been known 
for a long i>eriod, it is not by any means 
common, and there are but few really 
good examples. It is a Japanese species, 
and is found in the forests of Hokkaido, in 


closely allied. It is used largely in Japan 
as a stock on which to work M. stellata, 
and it is not an uncommon thing for an 
Imported plant of M. stellata to throw' up 
suckers of M. Kobus, which, if not 
checked, quickly gain the upper hand. 
The sikhMos is said to have been first intro¬ 
duced into the United States, and to have 
been distributed from Parson’s nurseries 



A flowering shoot of Magnolia Kobus. From a photograph 
in a Surrey garden. 


the vicinity of Sapporo. Travellers de¬ 
scribe it, when fully grown, as a narrow, 
round-headed tree, 70 feet or 80 feet in 
height, with a straight, clean trunk. The 
flowers are wrhite, each 3 inches or 4 inches 
across, with a striking resemblance to 
those of- a single-flowered form of Mag¬ 
nolia stellata — in fact the foliage and 
flowers of the two plants have many i>oints 
Jo common, and they are evidently very 


as M. Thurberi. Under cultivation it ap¬ 
pears to grow fairly quickly, and forms 
naturally a w’ell-furnished specimen. 


Pierls (Andromeda) floribunda. The sprays 
of this attractive shrub are now numerous, 
slightly earlier than was the case last spring. 
The first flowers were observed during the pre¬ 
sent season on February 7, in 1914 on Feb¬ 
ruary 18th. P. floribunda is very ornamental, 

both when it is in bloom and as an ever¬ 


green, and in these gardens it succeeds well in 
a deep, rather peaty border, which during 
summer is shaded from the mid-day sun to 
some extent.—W. McG., Balmac. 


TUB QUEEN OF EVERGREENS. 

It is a precious fact that these grey islands 
of ours have been endowed with at least 
one beautiful evergreen-tree, and that the 
most beautiful of all the evergreens of 
Europe. Search all through the ever¬ 
greens of the world and -you w’ill not 
find one to equal it. Growing in all soils 
and beautiful in all situations, from the 
wildest moorland to the richest woodland, 
and hardy In all parts, what can equal it? 
As I write (in mid-January) my trees are 
corailed with berries, and no other shrub 
has anything so good in effect in winter. 

We bear a good deal about the difficulty 
of getting shrubs to grow under trees, and 
what other shrub will do that so well as 
the Holly? Even in the woods of Bucking¬ 
hamshire one sees it growing here and 
there, and iii Epping Forest it runs about 
like twitch. What other shrub among 
evergreens makes such fine undergrowth 
for w'oods? Probably its only enemy is 

The rabbit, which is quite able to 
destroy a wood of Hollies, but there 
is no poison in it as there is in the 
Yew% and, therefore, it Is more fitted 
for shelter round a stock - field than 
Yew'. We are told the rabbit is not u 
native, but an introduced creature, and, 
therefore, my* Holmes before its day was 
a warm evergreen grove. The woodland 
charms of Britain have been lessened by 
the rabbit. Once in Surrey a friend took 
me to a wood that a year before had a 
lovely undergrowth of Holly, as fresh and 
graceful in its way as that in the moun¬ 
tain woods of California. He thought 
some insect or microbe had been at work, 
but the cause was clear to one who looked 
at the base of the trees neatly barked 
round by the rabbit. The trees had 
escaped during mild winters, their loss 
following a long w inter when other food 
was snowed over. 

Seedling Hollies. 

The Holly varies very much in sex and 
form. In any nursery one might pick 
out some beautiful forms straight away, 
and some of these forms have been 
saved by good nurserymen in the past and 
have been given names, such ns Marnock’s, 
Wilson’s, and Hodgkins’s, and these names, 
IHjrliaps, have Latin terminations to them, 
but much the best way is to use an English 
name. There is a great variety of beauti¬ 
ful native Hollies, and they will grow 
freely in good loamy soil, the essential 
thing being always to have them on their 
ow'n roots from layers. I am now' making 
a collection of forms of our native Holly 
—a group of each, such as those men¬ 
tioned and a few others; in fact, all the 
distinct forms I have been able to find, 
and I am looking forward to having a 
charming colony of Hollies. 

Often in woods we see large examples 
of Holly which deserve some attention 
w'hen clearing away Birch and other 
trees of little value that often get 
round them. I measured one lately that 
was over 40 feet high and of large girth 
'I feet above the ground. It grows on a 
l>oor, sandy, exposed bank, but is in per¬ 
fect health from top to l>ottoin. Such trees 
are the more likely to come from natural 
seedlings in a wood than from any plant¬ 
ing. 

Not in a good Holly country like parts of 
Surrey and Hants, I went out to see what 
I had in the way of wild Hollies, and 
found some half lost under Oaks, mostly in 
the higher and drier ground. Between llm 
underwood cutters and the rabbit there 
was nut inqcji left in tile heavy sqil Jwt 
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a lesson for those who care for fine wood¬ 
land tree Hollies. It was easy to remove 
1 Jirch and other interloi>ei\s and give the 
trees their head. A long slope of sand¬ 
stone rock with a soil of sand had interest 
of another kind : on it only the dark, leaf¬ 
less skeletons of dead Hollies remained. 
The old name of the slope was the Holmes 
(or Hollies). It was useless for crops, and 
was abandoned to wild things, and before 
the rabbit had become so numerous justi¬ 
fied its name as a Holly wood. So part 
of our work in the woods this year is to 
remove the skeletons of Hollies. 

Holly as a Shelter. 

Of all trees for shelter ever introduced, 
or otherwise, the Holly is the best. The 
Yew gives as good shelter, blit it cannot 
be trusted round a house or garden, where 
the Holly would be quite safe to use. If 
statistics had been kept they would show 
that thousands of beautiful animals have 
been killed by a few mouthfuls of the 
common Yew. On the north or exi>osed 
side of a garden, if shelter is wanted and 
yet it is wished to avoid trees that might 
rob the ground, the Holly is the best. It 
is often clipped, and much precious labour 
is bestowed on this heavy work, but that 
is labour thrown away, because the tree 
is much more beautiful if let alone, and 
it breaks the wind as well as any shorn 
or clipped hedge, besides being full of 
beauty of form, light, and shade. Where 
planted for shelter only it should never 
be touched by the shears. 

Hollies from Other Lands. 

Our noble native Holly is so much better 
than any we know, and varies in such fine 
ways, that there is not much room for 
other kinds, but in Mr. Bean’s book on 
Trees and Shrubs there is a very good ac¬ 
count of foreign Hollies, some of which 
are well worth looking after. The Chinese 
Horned Holly is quite hardy and dis¬ 
tinct. There are also the Japanese 
Holly (I. crenata), the Himalayan Holly 
(T. dipyrena), which is hardy in our coun¬ 
try and makes a good growth; the 
Ink-berry (Prinos glaber), slow grow¬ 
ing and not at all like a Holly, but 
quite hardy; the noble evergreen I. lati- 
folia, which can be grown in Devon and 
Cornwall; the American Holly (I. opaca), 
which does well in the neighbourhood of 
London; Perny’s Holly, a charming little 
evergreen, and, though it will nevdr rival 
our own, seems quite hardy and free; the 
Black Winterberry (Ilex verticiliata), one 
of the summer - leafing kinds that do 
well at Knaphill. Some of these are in¬ 
teresting, more or less, according to the 
room we have to give them, but our first 
duty is to make use of our native Holly 
and its various handsome green varieties. 

W. R. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrub seeds failing.— Last year I Bowed a 
lot of seeda of Laurustinus, Berberis dulcis, B. 
Darwini, etc., but not a seed germinated. Is 
any special treatment necessary for the 
prowtli of these seeds? I sowed some in boxes 
and some in the open ground as soon as ripe. 
This year I have a quantity of seed of the 
Penzance Brier Roses, and would wish to suc¬ 
ceed with it. Kindly let me know in your 
paper how I should treat it?— Alpha Beta. 

[As you met with such ill-success in the 
attempt to raise the different shrubs from 
seeds, we question whether you allowed 
them to become sufficiently ripe before 
gathering. It is essential that the seed 
is thoroughly ripe to the point of drop¬ 
ping before it is gathered. Then all 
pulpy matter must be cleared off and the 
seed laid out to dry for a week or so. If 
you have a frame available they may be 
sown without delay in pans or boxes 
therein, but if you have to sow them out- 
of-doors the spring is the best time to do 


so. We should advise you to ojion the 
hips of the Penzance Briers, and pick out 
the seeds, which can be readily done. 
Then sow them at once in a compost 
mainly consisting of loam and sand, and 
cover the seeds with about one-third of an 
inch of soil passed through a quarter of 
an inch sieve. Kept moist, some of tin* 
seeds should germinate this year, while it 
is quite jjossible'that many will not make 
their npi>caranee for another season.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHID8. 

EAS1LYGROWX ORCHIDS. 
OxcimrM Fi.KxrosrM.—This may be grown 
successfully by those who can command a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. through 
the winter. It is of very easy culture, and 
although not so impressive as many liiein- 
Ikts of the family, such as Kramcri, 
macrantlmm, etc., blooms freely for a con¬ 
siderable period and is useful for supply¬ 
ing cut bloom, the long, slender stems 
clothed with bright yellow blossoms having 
a nice effect in association with other 
flowers and suitable foliage. Some of the 
best plants of this Oncidium I have over 
seen were grown from the New Year on¬ 
wards in a Cucumber-house. They wore 
in S-ineli pots and flowered every year pro¬ 
fusely. The man in charge had no special 
knowledge of Orchids: in fact, this 
Oncidium was the only kind be possessed. 
I mention this to show that anyone with 
a fair knowledge of plant culture may 
safely take this species in hand. Pent 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts are 
the compost to be used, and the pots should 
bo half filled with ci •ocks, first turning a 
small i>ot down over the aperture, as this 
keeps the drainage free. This admits of 
plenty of water being given in the growing 
time without fear of stagnation. 

C'vpuipedhtm jnsiom: is of very easy 
culture and may be maintained in good 
condition in an ordinary living-room. 
Some years ago I grew it in this way, and 
it not only remained in a healthy flower¬ 
ing condition, but increased in size. In a 
glasshouse where the temperature seldom 
drops below 50 degs. it is quite liappy. 
This Orchid does not need the steaming 
atmosphere in time of growth which many 
of the family require, greenhouse treat¬ 
ment through the summer and autumn 
months sufficing. Shade must, of course, 
be given, but not constant, otherwise the 
crowns will be weak and there will be a 
loss of blooming power. Where this 
Cypripedium has to be grown in a warm 
house where a winter temperature of from 
50 degs. to 00 degs. has to be maintained it 
should be placed at the coolest end and be 
put in a cooler and airier house early in 
June. A cold frame will do very well until 
October. There Is much difference be¬ 
tween a plant in a 0-inch pot carrying 
half-a-dozen or more bold blooms with 
stout foliage and one bearing one or two 
flowers with flimsy-looking leaves. 

Zyoopetalum Mackayi. — Not having 
seen this Orchid mentioned for some years 
past I concluded that it had shared the 
fate of many good old things and been 
discarded. I was, therefore, pleased to 
note that it was recently exhibited in good 
form at a Horticultural Society’s meet¬ 
ing. Thirty years ago not half-n-dozen 
Orchids w T ere used for supplying cut 
blooms to the London markets, but this 
was one of them and the most largely 
grown. As market growers never seri¬ 
ously take in hand a plant which is not, to 
use their own words, a “good doer,*’ 
amateurs may take it for granted that 
this Orchid is one of those things that 


they may hoi*? to cultivate with success. 
1 found this Zygopetalum do best in 
baskets, never disturbing the roots, but 
simply dropping the basket into another a 
size larger when required. I had one large 
siH'ciinen about 3 feet across which bore 
annually a great number of flow’ers on 
good, long stems. A little charcoal should 
bo added to the ordinary compost when 
grown on in this way, as it helps to main¬ 
tain the roots in a healthy condition. In 
a temiHM’aturo which does not drop below' 
50 (legs, this Zygoiietaluni will thrive. 
Hants that have filled baskets with roots 
must have plenty of water in the growing 
period. 

Son a a li a macuantha. — In my experi¬ 
ence this does best in a pan in a mixture 
of j>eat. Sphagnum, and charcoal in equal 
parts. It bears handsome, highly-coloured 
flowers and will afford satisfaction if its 
moderate requirements are attended to. It 
is quite at home in ail ordinary warm 
house where a general collection of plants 
is grown, hut must get plenty of light in 
the growing time, with a fair admission 
of air. so that the reed-like growths may 
be matuml. This Sobralia forms a thick 
mass of strong roots and, therefore, needs 
liberal supplies of water in the growing 
time. 

Lvcastk Skinneri. — Many years ago 
there was a discussion in one of the gar¬ 
dening pai>ers on the practicability of 
cultivating Orchids in the dwelling all the 
year through. One writer, stated that he 
had b(M*n quite successful with the above- 
mentioned kind, but whether this success 
continued I cannot say. I do know, how¬ 
ever, that tills Orchid may be w'ell grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse where the tem¬ 
perature does not drop below 45 degs. in 
winter, shade and atmospheric moisture, 
of course, being necessary in summer. 

J. Corkhill. 


Renanthera Imschootfana (Reader).— 
This Is an ensily-grow’n plant, with bright 
vermilion flowers. The scapes are often 
branched and many-flowered, and a fine 
effect is produced l>y a batch of this hand¬ 
some sjxxies in bloom during the spring 
and summer months. Renantheras are 
allied to Vandas, but the plant under 
notice may be successfully grown in the 
Cattleya-liouse. The rooting medium 
should always be kept iu a sw-eet condi¬ 
tion. and a top-dresffing may be given 
whenever the soil has become sour. When 
the plants are leggy and leafless at the 
base It will In* necessary to repot them, 
but’ a fresh batch of roots must appear 
near the foliage before this is done. The 
lower half is cut off and may be thrown 
away after a few' weeks if it does not show 
any signs of life. The eomi>ost should 
consist, of Oswunda fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, while the last layer 
may bo Sphagnum only. Good drainage 
is needed. Never allow the plants to be¬ 
come excessively dry at the root, not even 
when at rest, and during active growth 
plenty of moisture is essential both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere.—S. 


Correspondent* desiring Information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their oommunleatlone to 
the EDITOR, at 83, Unooln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business oommunloatfone—euoh as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise* 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.— should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln's ban 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any badhddual per¬ 
sonalty should be marked Private. . 
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HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

These -naturally divide themselves into 
two sets—spring and autumn-flowering— 
the former the more precious, as in the 
earliest days of the year, and even before ' 
January i« out, some of them, in mild 
winters, may be soon pushing forth their 
sturdy and often well-coloured blossoms 
at a few inches high. We see them, too, 
about this time among the early exhibits 
of hardy flowers, though the infection 
reached at such times is due, not a little, 
I»erhaps, to frame culture or something 
akin. It is, however, somewhat later than 
this, when naturalised amid Ferns or in 
the like sequestered places of the garden, 
that we realise their greater beauty, when 
miniature colonies of rose or crimson con¬ 
trasting so linely with the nodding flowers 
of the Snowdrops afford pictures of which 
the artist never tires. They appear 
happier, too, when wedded to such en¬ 
vironment than when alone, and the 
Ferns, while affording shelter and good 
garniture above ground, would also ap- 


to see with fitting associates as above- 
I named. They make excellent subjects, 
I too, if grown in pans for the alpine-house, 
! and are thus very pleasing. Under glass 
no artificial heat of any kind should be 
afforded, but as much air and light as 
I>ossible, in order to preserve colour and 
the sturdy alpine characteristic. It need 
> but contain a few’ examples, enough to 
constitute a foretaste of a greater beauty 
to follow in the open air. 

Cultivation’ and increase. —Generally 
the plants may be said to have a prefer¬ 
ence for chalky loams and calcareous 
soils, though they do very finely in leafy 
soils with partial shelter as already 
stated. For safety the conns should be 
buried an inch or two, and as they not 
infrequently root from their upper sur¬ 
faces it is a gain to do so. The only 
method of increase of practical utility is 
to raise them freely from seeds, though 
it is well know’n that some can be divided. 
When under fairly moist or cool condi¬ 
tions the seeds may be very often 
found vegetating in the bursting cap¬ 
sules, though more frequently in clusters 
where they have been shed. This is an 
object-lesson suggesting that the seed 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING KINDS. 

C. African um. — This bears sw’eet- 
scented, rose-coloured flowers in October 
and November, the long-stalked leaves 
toothed or erenated at the margins, 
purplish beneath and heavily marbled 
above. Algeria and Tunis, in sandy 
woods. 

c\ cilicioum.— A pretty dwarf kind 
4 inches or so high, flow’ers pale pink, 
sweet-scented. Tine forests of Asia Minor 
and the Cilician mountains. Flowering 
September-Noveinber. 

C. europaeum. —Flowers reddish-purple, 
darker at the base, fragrant. Loaves 
roundish, deeply heart-shaped at the base, 
marbled above and reddish beneath. 
Flowering July-October. Central and 
Southern Europe. 

C. NEAPOLITAN u.vr M\ liedeiwfolium).— 
There are red and white-flowered forms of 
this, the most beautiful of the autumn- 
flowering kinds, and worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion for its foliage effects alone. Flower¬ 
ing in August and September, the loaves 
push forth before the flowers arc well 
over and remain in beauty till the spring. 
Irregularly marbled or blotched and 
distinctly toothed at the margin, the 
leaves are highly ornamental. The old 
tubers of this are often of dinner-plate 
size. Native of Central and Southern 
Enrol*?, widely distributed. 

SPltING-FLOWERING KINDS. 

C. Coum.—T he smallest and dwarfest- 
fiowered species of only 3 inches or so 
high. Leaves dark green, unmottled, 
reddish beneath. Flowers reddish-crim¬ 
son with darker base. There is also a 
wfliite variety. Flowering February and 
March. Southern Europe and Asia Minor. 

C. ibericum.— Distinct from the above, 
in its larger leaves, which are also heavily 
zoned with white and slightly waved at 
the margin. Flow’ers in February and 
March, scentless and bright red in the 
type. The seedlings of this are somewhat 
variable in colour. From the Caucasus. 
C. Atkinsi. said to he a hybrid raised by 
the late Mr. James Atkins of Painswick, 
l»etw’een this kind and C. Coum, has a 
strong leaning to C. ibericum, and in all 
probability is a seedling variation. It 
may be had in rose-purple or white. The 
whole of these are very free-flowering. 

C. rsEuno-iBERicuM (see figure) may 
justly be described as the finest of the 
spring-flowering set. It was flrst de¬ 
scribed as a species by Hildebrand from 
specimens growing in the nurseries of M. 
Van Tubergen, Haarlem, though the 
weight of evidence would i>oint either to 
hybrid origin or a wide geographical 
variation of C. ibericum. I am not aware 
of its origin, but I know it to be a good 
garden plant. The leaves are marbled or 
zoned above like those of C. ibericum, 
ruddy-purple beneath, and, as the illustra¬ 
tion shows, having a eronulated margin. 
The deep rose-coloured flow’ers have a 
purplish base and are quite the largest of 
its class. The form of the flower, typical 
of Coum and others, is well shown in the 
figure. 

O. repandum. — Flowers rosy-red to 
rosy-white, fragrant; leaves heart-shaped 
at base, beautifully marbled above, and 
reddish beneath. Flowering March and 
April. South Europe, Central Italy, and 
the Corsican mountains. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Auriculus, alpine. These are not bo much 
grown as in days gone by. Many people are 
under the impression alpine Auriculas are 
difficult to manage, this arising from confus¬ 
ing them with the show kinds, when they are 
in good eoil few plants are longer lived. In 
Somerset in my early days, I remember large 
patches almost a foot across. These bloomed 
abundantly every year. In a garden at 
Oamberley there are some upwards of sixty 



Part of a group of Cyclamen pseudo-ibericum. 


pear, through the medium of their root- 
fibres, to play a part below ground also. 
Elsewhere I have written of the good that 
I believe accrues from .the “ root-coin- 
jianionship of Lily and shrub,” and I feel 
assured that the principle applies in the 
present case. In any case the evidences 
of success are such in those instances 
where these “Sowbreads” are associated 
with Ferns or the dwarfest herbage that 
it would be the height of folly to attempt 
to separate them. Not that they are 
fastidious, far from it, though their as¬ 
sociates greatly help the picture. I have 
seen them in perfection in such diversely- 
situated districts as Painswick, in a high, 
if sheltered, garden in the Cotswolds, and 
Ilyde, hot and near the sea. I have 
s»x*n th**m revelling on the stifllsh loams 
over the old red sandstone and in strong 
loams over chalk, and I have grown most 
• »f them in quantity in various classes of 
soils. 

The fine “ Ivy-leaved” C. neapolitauuin 
makes a conspicuous feature in full ex- 
jxiKiire by reason of its handsome marbled 
leaves quite apart from flow’d*' effects. 
Such as Coum, ibericum, Atkinsi, and 
others of the spring-flowering group whose 
blossoms appear with the leaves, I prefer 


should he sown as soon as ripe. No loss 
of vitality or risk of germination, how¬ 
ever, is run if the seeds are kept for a 
time—I have for eleven years kept in an 
ordinary seed-pocket seeds of C. lati- 
folium which, sown experimentally the 
same day as quite new seed, vegetated a 
week in advance of it—but the fact is of 
greater interest than utility. P»y raising 
seedlings systematically for a few r years 
many parts of the garden might teem of 
such things than w’hich few provide 
prettier effects. Iteing rather slow in the 
early stages seedling-raising in pans in 
cold frames is the better way, attended 
by less risk or loss than open-air sowing. 
There have been not a few r attempts at 
hybridising C. Coum and others with the 
Persian (C. Jatifolium) kind. Such a 
I cross, had it been effected, might have 
I proved a very doubtful improvement, and 
these sturdy alpine sorts aping their 
bolder sisters w r ould have been bereft of 
| at least one characteristic charm. There 
j is room for such work, liow’ever, within 
i their owti limited sphere, and from a few 
! generations of such crosses good might re- 
| suit. The following are the best, the old 
! corms of some of which attain a huge 
size:— 
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v«ara old. These are growing in a partially 
shaded position. Another . thing m their 
favour is the many and varied colours, it is 
a good method to put stones on the surface of 
the soil, this keeping the soil moist and cool. 
The month of March is a good time to sow 
seed, doing this in a pan or large pot.— 
Dorset._ 


HOUSELEEKS ON A MORAINE. 
Gardening folk are charming mostly, but 
alas! capable of a little nonsense. I have 
been rending about the above subject in 
your pages, and what was said struck me 
as such. 1 have a number of Houseleeks. 
Having a year or two ago built a porch on 
the garden side of the house I put the 
Houseleeks on the roof without any soil 
or other preparation—just threw them on 
the stone slates as they came off a rock 
border. In sun or frost they have never 
ceased to grow and look happy, even some 
flowering bravely, too. Many rock plants 
will grow in a free way on the level ground. 
I make strong edgings to flower-beds with 
the silvery Rockfoils, to grow which many 
make ugly “ rock work.” 

There are delicate plants that want the 
advantages that a well-made rock garden 
affords, and that is only a reason for not 
wasting space, stone, and labour to grow 
in a costly way plants that do well with¬ 
out any of those cares. I would venture 
to grow hundreds of beautiful rock plants 
on a level field of good soil. As I see it a 
moraine is only a need for some of the 
rarer Gentians and other high alpine 
plants, and that mainly because in the 
past we put them into too rich ground. 
Decayed leaves and rich soils the plants 
never touch in their native places. They 
are not the only plants that suffer from 
the gardener’s devotion to dung. Kitchen 
and flower gardens are often over- 
manured and many think they cannot 
grow the Rose without an annual plaster¬ 
ing of dung. This is even taught in the 
books. Alpinist. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting dry wall (Alpine ).—A “ plau ” 
in the circumstances is impossible. Even 
how it should be- planted dejiends largely 
upon its construction, and particularly in 
respect to the size of the stones employed. 
The meaning of certain portions of your 
letter is very obscure. For example, a 
“ large Rose-bed acting as supiwrt at the 
top” is in the nature of a paradox. You 
also indicate a Rose-bed at its base; hence 
we say any attempt at wall-gardening in 
such circumstances would be farcical. The 
Itose-bed at base must of necessity be 
abandoned if plants are to be grown in the 
wall. If that were done we should, iu the 
small area named, suggest planting the 
encrusted Saxifrages with some freedom— 
Erinus nlpinus, the Cob-web Houseleek 
(Sempervivum araehnoideum), Campanula 
muralis, C. garganica, 0. pusilla, C. 
turbinata, Corydalis lutea, alpine Pinks in 
variety, Linaria hepatieiefoliu, and alpine 
Phloxes. These are moderate growers. 
Plants of freer habit would include 
Aubrietia. Alyssum, Thyme, Snapdragon, 
and Thrift. Of such as these a dozen 
plants would soon cover the whole. If the 
wall is built you will have to insert small 
plants into the soil between the stones; if 
not built lay the plants in as the work of 
building proceeds. In all such planting it 
is best to group; that is to say, so arrange 
the units between the stones longitudinally 
and vertically that they presently become, 
ns it were, a large plant. For such work, 
however, you have but little room, and 
some modification will have to do duty in¬ 
stead. The work could be done at once. 
Success in such matters very largely 
hinges upon the soil provision made for 
the roots of the plants and the attention 
given in watering and other ways till the 
plants are established.—E. J. 
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garden food. 

GIRASOLE COOKERY. 

I am now taking up and going to try the 
newer forms of this, one of the best winter 
vegetables, and often neglected and badly 
cooked. The French do not fall into our 
way of calling it an Artichoke. Their 
name for it is Topiuambour, but the best 
name for it is Girasole. its old Italian 
name, of which our stupid name for it is 
a corruption. Good as the thing is, much 
del tends on its cookery. The old way of 
fifty religions and only one sauce will not 
help us much; we must get away from the 
common sloppy way of nieltcd-hutter. The 
French cooks often treat it very well and 
use it to make a delicious soup, and also 
serve it with bechamel and Ilollandaise 
sauce. I give two French reel lies Inflow. 

W. 

Girasole frits —Une fois cuits & l’eau, 
cpluches et coupes par tranches on peut 
les treruper dans une pAte a frirc, puis les 
plonger dans une friture bien chaude 
d’huile ou de beurre afin de rendre crous- 
tiliante la pate qui les entoure. On fait 
egoutter on sortant de la friture et on sort 
dans u» plat chnud. (Ce plat rappelle les 
lxflgnets de pommes.) 

Girasole au gratin. — Laver les topi- 
nambours, les faire cuire une lieure 
environ h la vapeur et quand Us sont 
encore un peu fennes, les pelcr et les 
couiier on ronds. Faire une sauce 
bechamel bien onctueuse avec ou sans lair, 
du persil hachc fin, un peu de jus de citron 
ou de muscade. Prendre un plat a gratin 
ou de pelites timbales, beurrer, disposer 
les topinambours par couches avec sauce 
presque jusqu’en haut. terminer par un 
peu de cliapelure blanche, du beurre ou dc 
la eoeose et mettre au four doux iiendant 
-2 d’lieure. __ 

WINTER SALADS. 

Some very good winter salads can be made 
with cold, boiled vegetables. These should 
be easy to get from a good garden. In 
making such salads it is best to avoid using 
conventional dressings and excessive 
spicing, and depend on fresh vegetables 
not over-cooked. The following is a recipe 
for such : — 

Beetroot and Celery salad— Take 
the hearts from two heads of Celery, cut 
them into small cubes, and place them in 
the centre of the salad-bowl. Cut into 
ornamental pieces some boiled Beetroot, 
and place it round the Celery. Mix in a 
basin the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Stir 
thoroughly and beat it up together and 
pour it over the Celery and Beetroot. By 
way of decoration cut up very small a 
tablespoon fill of the green tops of the 
Celery, and sprinkle them over the salad. 

Celeriae, WJtloof, and even Seakale may 
be added if good, and in herbs a little 
Chevril and a pinch of spring-forced 
Chives. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Broad Bean tops as a vegetable.— The 

autumn-sowm plants so far look well, but 
there has been no severe weather yet to 
test their hardiness. The black fly is a 
terrible i»est iu some localities and in some 
seasons. Last year it gave us no trouble. 
The vicar of the parish is a keen gardener 
and vegetarian, and makes light of black 
fly. His rule is to take off the tops early 
and, instead of throwing them on the re¬ 
fuse-heap, they are cherished as a delicate 
table vegetable, treated and served much 
in the way of Spinach. It is a custom, of 
course, with many to remove the tii» of 
these Beans, the object being to accelerate 
their pod-growth. I have been asked for 


these Bean tops in the early spring, and 
to obtain them I sow seeds thickly in 
boxes, and wflien about 3 inches high cut 
them as one does Mustard and Cress. It 
is said the tips are a very pleasant dish 
when properly cooked and well served, 
but they must he used when quite young. 
These “extras” are a necessity when the 
winter has been severe and reduced the 
outdoor supplies to a low' rate. The old 
Mazagun. which is small-seeded and 
usually cheap, is the variety favoured for 
this Spinach-like dish, and when once cut 
over the plants are thrown on the refuse- 
lieu p. It needs a good deal of frame 
space to maintain anything like a large 
supply, but an occasional dish may be had 
with but little trouble. Probably the 
Bean tojis would not please every palate, 
but much depends on the cooking and 
serving.—W. S. 

Crape Black Hamburgh.— Still one of 
the most accommodating Grapes, either 
for forcing or for growing in a cool-house, 
Black Hamburgh has been sujierseded to 
a great extent by those wdio grow' Grapes 
for market purposes by the larger-bunched 
and berried Gros Colman. Of course, 
when the consumers call for massive 
bunches and showy berries, no fault 
attaches to the growers; but in point of 
flavour Gros Colman is nowhere in com¬ 
parison with Black Hamburgh. The 
latter, too, under good cultivation will 
produce equally large berries, and if the 
hunches are not so heavy, they are equally 
handsome, while the colouring is much 
better. Even in the case of market 
growers. Black Hamburgh ought to lie the 
more profitable, because it does not re¬ 
quire so much fire-beat iu its’ earlier 
stages, and it always finishes well, wiiieh 
in some seasons Gros Colman does not. 
Still, as has been said, the public demands 
a Grape which tills the eye, so that Black 
Hamburgh seems, apart from private 
establishments, to have lost a great deal 
of its former popularity.— Kirk. 

Green-dried Marrowfat Peas.— A good 
sample of these comes to us from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, 12, King-street. Covent 
Garden. On cooking with directions 
given, they turned out very good, and meet 
a want in winter. Seedsmen might well 
turn their attention to the various dried 
Peas and other legumes as affording a 
good and inexhaustible variety of winter 
food. People do not always know where 
to get them of good quality. One of the 
best of all is the Chick Pea, so much used 
in Spain, -and we think not sold in London 
—at least, we have to go abroad for a px>d 
sample. Low in price and excellent food, 
all that is wanted is some kuowiedge of 
the cookery. 

Bread sticks.— For serving with soup or 
with cafe au lait nothing is more delicious 
than lightly-browned and crisp bread 
sticks. They may be made by taking i lb. 
of light bread dough and working into it 
an egg and 1 oz. of butter. Knead until 
this dough is elastic, and then break it 
into pieces about the size of an egg. Roll 
these lightly on a floured board, making 
each into a stick rather thicker than an 
ordinary pencil. Leave them in a w'arm 
place for ten minutes, and then bake for 
fifteen minutes or twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven.— Guardian. 

Salsafy — its growth and cooking.— 
Those interested in cooking Salsafy should 
not try inferior samples, home or foreign. 
Some bundles are made up with rubbish in 
the centre. The Salsafy for the London 
market, and the best sent to Covent 
Garden, is grown in Middlesex (Hounslow 
and Uxbridge) and Surrey (Mitcham). 
Home-grown Salsafy is only good where 
the soil is deep and rich. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HEATII GARDEN AT NYMANS. 

I think Mr. Messel must have been one of 
the first to take up the Heath garden in 
any proper spirit, and a very beautiful 
thing he has made it for many years. 
We agree in most things, but not as to the 
pruning of these shrubs, I thinking that 
they should only be cut in when aged or 
awkward ; he, I think, cuts' them away 
every year. The kinds shown are the well- 
known Heaths of Britain and Western 
Europe, and, unfortunately, we cannot 
add to them, unless someone in the great 
African country, where the Heaths grow, 
might tell us of some hardy kinds on the 


I in July and keep the young plants under 
| glass all the winter, planting out in May. 


SOME GOOD GLOBE FLOWERS. 

(Tkollius.) 

! Much of the beauty of modern varieties is 
due to seedling-raising and subsequent 
J selection. Whether some of the fine giant 
j varieties are seedlings of one s]>ecies or 
| hybrids is difficult to say. The similarity 
j in shape of flower and leaf of the older 
! species makes it difficult to discern a 
j hybrid, but in any case most of the named 
varieties are superior to the older species. 

| In these new kinds greater vigour, larger 
flowers, and more intense colour have been 


flowering time. The form called by some 
writers T. Fortune! is only a form of this. 

T. europjeus is the best known species 
in gardens, and one of our showiest native 
plants, being found wild in the British 
Islands in certain localities. It makes a 
fine border or bog plant and responds 
nobly to liberal treatment. Flowers pale 
yellow. T. napellifolius is only a variety 
of this. 

T. cniNENSis Is a handsome and interest¬ 
ing species. It grows 2 feet or more high 
and belongs to the flat-flowered section of 
the genus, the flowers not l>eing globular 
as in the commoner sorts. The flat sepals 
are of a fine golden yellow colour, the 
long narrow petals being conspicuous in 
the centre. 



View in Heath garden at Nymans, Sussex. 


high mountains, which I think is not im¬ 
possible. W. 


Cilia coronopifolia.— This, though intro¬ 
duced in 1725, has never been so much 
grown as at the present time, although it 
Is not yet largely cultivated in gardens. 
It Is a brilliant half-hardy biennial, and 
bears pretty, finely-divided foliage and 
panicles of bright-scarlet flowers from 
July to October. The plants grow to a 
height of 2 feet or 3 feet, but sometimes 
reach 4 feet. A good plant is highly at¬ 
tractive, with its neat. Fern-like foliage 
and brilliant flowers. Seeds may be sown 
under glass in spring, and the seedlings 
grown on in frames and planted out in 
May will sometimes flower in autumn. It 
Is better, how’ever, to sow in a cold-frame 
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obtained without any sacrifice of original 
charm. 

One of the most prolific raisers of new 
and improved varieties has been the 
veteran Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, from 
whose nurseries so many other acquisitions 
have emanated. Many of the fine sorts 
mentioned below were raised by him at 
Daisy Hill. 

Trollius altaicus, although not often 
seen, is quite worth growing. The flowers 
are pale - yellow with numerous broad 
sepals and finely-divided leaves. 

T. asiaticus is a bold, showy 
species resembling the native T. europauis, 
but perhaps less free flow’ering. The 
colour is a rather deep shade of yellow, 
the stems reaching about IS inches at 


T. patui.us is a dwarfer species from 
Siberia, and is admirably suited for the 
smaller type of bog garden. The golden- 
yellow' flowers are pretty, rendering this a 
useful plant for situations not suitable for 
a more robust species. 

T. pumilus and its variety T. p. yun- 
nunensis are dwarf plants of the flat- 
flowered section. The latter is a recent 
introduction and likely to become very 
popular. The large, flat flowers, of a 
golden-yellow colour, are most attractive, 
while the dwarf habit of the plant is in 
contrast to that of the taller species, 
rendering it suitable for damp pockets in 
the lower reaches of the rock garden or 
the small bog. 

Leaving the species and turning to what 
may be called garden varieties, we find 
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some of the handsomest and most brilliant 
of spring and early summer flowers. For 
the most part they are robust plants, 
growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high and 
varying in size of flower and shade of 
colour. T. Golden Globe has large flowers 
of a golden-yellow colour. T. Newry 
Giant is very handsome with rich golden 
flowers. Orange* Globe is one of the finest. 
Prince of Orange has very large, bold, 
orange-coloured flowers, while T. Smith is 
said to Ik* the largest of all. Yellow Glolx* 
is pale yellow, with finely-formed flowers, 
and Citron Queen is a distinct addition. 
Orangeman is preferred by some to 
Orange Globe, and Freedom (pure 
yellow) with Goldsmith (deep yellow) are 
both handsome and desirable. 

These do not exhaust the minder of 
garden forms, but are a fair indication of 
the value of the Globe Flowers to hardy 
plant lovers.— lr\*h Gardening. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Winter Aconites. — The common 
Winter Aconite (Kranthis hyemalis) has 
for so long been such a favourite of mine 
that I have boon reluctant to admit that 
the newer one, Eranthis cilicicus. could 
possibly make way in my affections. I 
have changed my mind, and I am admir¬ 
ing my clump of this Cilician Winter 
Aconite, which is more refined-looking 
than our old favourite. There is room for 
both in most gardens. The Winter 
Aconite is interesting from the time of its 
first appearance.-when the plant pushes up 
through the soil, the gold cups shielded by 
the green bracts. Shortly afterwards, be¬ 
fore they become erect, they justify the 
fanciful description that they aj’e “ like 
Elizabethan pages making a bow.” Then, 
when fully open, the whole aspect of the 
flower is both bright and pretty. It adds 
to the value of the Winter Aconites that 
they do well in dampish places. 

Lenten Roses. —I have been growing 
some of these—seedlings, for the most part 
--and I am beginning to realise how much 
greater value they have if well treated. 
In heavy soil there may not be much need 
for frequent manuring, but I hapi>en to 
have my plants in soil which is naturally 
light and dry. Here they need mulching 
with manure in summer, and also some 
manure put within reach T>f their root# in 
autumn. I also give them an occasional 
soaking with weak liquid manure in 
summer. In this way I manage to over¬ 
come tiie natural defects caused by the 
poor soil, and realise a satisfactory return 
in the way of more and better flowers. It 
seems scarcely worth while to buy named 
varieties of these Lenten Roses. I have 
raised some seedlings and the only draw¬ 
back to this work is the time it takes the 
plants to reach flowering size. 

Crocus Sieberi. —I do not wonder that 
hardy flower lovers who grow the Crocus 
species generally praise Crocus Sieberi. 
Crocus hyemalis is a “ failure with me ” 
so far as outdoor cultivation is con¬ 
cerned. and it is only when Crocus 
Sieberi comes into flower that I seem to 
get an early Crocus in the open. It. stands 
rough weather wonderfully well. Talking 
of Crocus Sieberi brings to mind the ques¬ 
tion of the depth at. which to plant. I 
have read somewhere of an eminent 
bulb - grower who advocates planting 
Crocuses just under the surface, while 
other authorities say 1 inch or 2 inches 
deep. I am always afraid to plant my 
Crocuses too shallow, as mice take a fancy 
to them, and though 1 inch or 2 inches of 
soil will not deter them, it helps to do so. 

IrREGUI.ARITY OF FLOWERS IN A CLUMP.—I 

have been greatly puzzled by some clumps 
of Snowdrops, apparently the same, and 
their way of showing their flowers. I have 
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a clump, planted at the same time, at the 
same depth, and yet, without any cause, 
one or two of the bulbs will bloom long 
before any of the others. The curious 
thing is that in a short time the later 
flowers make way rapidly and arc fully 
open long before the first ones have passed 
their best. I am particularly anxious to 
ventilate the question, as I have been 
fortunate enough to have had given me a 
clump of a specially named Snowdrop 
which has sent up one flower long in 
advance of its companions. 

Ax Amateur of Harry Flowers. 


TFIM'LANTS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
In small gardens where there is little space 
to spare for flower-lx»ds, and owners are 
glad of the small lawn for outdoor games, 
a few tubs filled with flowering plants are 
attractive and brighten up the surround¬ 
ings wonderfully. I note flowering plants 
because, as a rule, in such places the 
greenery, as represented by shrubberies, 
and not always of the lx*Nt. is apt to be 
overdone, and a bit of bright colour is very 
acceptable. Things are sometimes recom¬ 
mended for the puriHvse which make a 
brave show for a time, but they are of a 
transitory character and it is better to rely 
on something which, given the needful care 
and attention, will flower till autumn is 
well advanced. l*aul Gram pel and King of 
Denmark in Pelargoniums, Annette. Mine. 
Cornellisen, and General Roberts in 
Fuchsias, Hel intro] «* Piceoli, and Mar¬ 
guerite Mrs. F. Pander are all examples of 
bright and enduring tub-plants. I like one 
or two tubs of Francoa raniosa. but this is 
not so lasting and lias to In* replenished 
with a batch of later plants. Tubs of 
elaborate workmanship and different de¬ 
signs arc obtainable, hut they are expen¬ 
sive and tilt* ordinary individual falls back 
on old JS-gallon casks sawn asunder, 
painted green or drab, as surroundings re¬ 
quire, and with rough improvised handles. 
Ill preparing tubs for the plants, care 
should be taken to avoid over-doing the 
drainage, as given a dry summer the plants 
want twice the amount of water and the 
soil is quickly impoverished. One layer of 
crocks, a handful of coarse ashes, and a 
square of turf about 1 inch thick, the grass 
downwards, are all that are necessary. The 
soil should lie rather on the heavy side, 
loam predominating, with very little, if 
any, manure, which can always be applied 
in liquid form later in the season. If the 
summer prove hot and dry, and the situa¬ 
tion is exposed, the tubs should lx* shaded 
during the hottest part of the day and the 
ground about, them kept moist by occa¬ 
sional sprinkling. In addition to the plants 
noted above, those who like a combination 
of flower and variegation might, try a 
couple of tubs of Veronica Andersoni vnrie- 
gata, a very effective plant when studded 
with its purple heads of bloom. 

// lirdwirk. E. II. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Michaelmas Daisies. —As annual lifting 
and division of the clumps or stools are 
practised, these have been lifted and 
placed close together near by, protection 
being afforded with mats while tin* manur¬ 
ing and digging of the border are being 
done. A slight falling off in regard to the 
quality of the flowers in some varieties 
being noticeable last year, a thorough 
dressing of well-rotted cowshed manure 
has been afforded with a view to remedy 
matters. Replanting will take place as 
soon as the soil is dry enough to tread 
upon and had time to settle. Pieces from 
the outsides of the clumps are employed in 
the majority of instances. The exceptions 
are in favour of the a oris. Amellus, 
ericojdes, and cordifolins families, also A. 


!>oudulus horizontalis, in which eases the 
stools, if large, are simply divided. 
Medium-sized clumps of Amellus varieties 
are replanted intact. The yellow-flowered 
A. Linosyris has l>een banished from this 
border and is employed in groups in the 
herbaceous borders instead, where it looks 
far more at home. Re-labelling is done as 
soon as tin* planting is finished. The 
dwarfer - growing varieties are planted 
21 feet apart, those of medium height 3 feet 
apart, and the taller kinds 3} foot apart. 
The distance Ivetwcen the rows, with the 
exception of that- at the front and the next, 
which are 3 feet asunder, is 4 feet. The 
number of rows is four. A wide band of 
Narcissus i>oetieus ornntus forms an edging 
to the border.—G. P. K. 

Clematis balearica.— This is the earliest 
of the Clematises to flower in the oj>en air. 
In the south-west a few blossoms may 
usually be seen before Christmas, while 
during the months of January and Febru¬ 
ary they an* freely produced. Its whitish 
flowers, sin filed with purple in the in¬ 
terior. are not particularly striking, but 
being borne in quantity and at a time when 
but little in the way of blossom is afforded 
us in the ojien are distinctly precious. 
Clematis baleariea, also known as C. 
ealycina. is a common plant in Devon and 
Cornwall, where it reaches the eaves of 
houses fully 20 feet in height, and in one 
instance has clambered among the 
branches of a Tulip-tree to a height of 
over 23 feet. The blossoms are followed 
by fluffy seed-vessels, which, though 
scarcely so effective as those of the native 
Traveller's Joy (Clematis Vitalba), have 
a pleasing a pi sea ranee in the autumn. Its 
bronze-colon ml foliage is also attractive. 
Another .Clematis (C. cirrliosa) is some¬ 
times confounded with the subject of this 
note. From this, however, it may. be 
easily distinguished by its white unspotted 
flowers, which are about the same size 
as those of C. baleariea, and by its 
leaves being far less deeply cut. It is also 
rather later in flowering, rarely being at 
its best before the end of March or com¬ 
mencement of April. Both species should 
l>e planted in gardens, as they extend the 
flowering season of their family from the 
winter days almost until the time that the 
Mountain Clematis (C. montana) spreads 
its veil of ivory-white blossoms in the late 
spring. C. cirrliosa was introduced into 
this country in but O. balearica was 
unknown until 1783.—- Wyndham Fitz- 
herberj. 

Planting Gladioli. — Amongst early 
autumn flowers few are more brilliant 
than the spikes of Gladioli, and though 
great advances have been made since the 
days when Brenehleyensis was first intro¬ 
duced the scarlet flowers are yet favourites 
with many, and the conns command a 
ready sale. Others, too. afo valued for 
the beauty of their flowers, and each sea¬ 
son prices are such as to suit those with 
moderate means. It Ls not always, how¬ 
ever, that those who grow the later-bloom¬ 
ing sorts cultivate the early varieties like 
minus, Colville!, and The Bride. The 
last-named blooms in June with Spanish 
Irises and is most useful for cutting.— 
Derby'. 

Asphodelus luteus.— The grassy foliage of 
the yellow Asphodeline forms pleasing tufts 
of greenery in the hardy flower borders during 
the winter. This plant differs from the 
ordinary Asphodel in remaining evergreen, 
the strap-like leaves of the coarser variety 
disappearing in winter. When in flower A. 
luteus is very attractive, its slender stems 
being furnished with short Grass-like leaves, 
while its yellow flowers cluster along the 
length of the Btem. Apparently it is not par¬ 
ticular in regard to soil, flourishing equally 
well in deep, rich quarters and in compara¬ 
tively poor and cramped positions.— Kirk. 

Hollyhocks and disease. —In a garden a 
short time ago I noticed a group of Hollyhocks 
that showed signs of disease, and it occurred 
to me that, as there is no real remedy, there 
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ran be no possible good in keeping them. In 
fact, the plants in question appeared to be 
worn out, and, judging by the soil, it was 
thoroughly impoverished. Undoubtedly, the 
best course to follow under such circumstances 
is to root up and burn both plants and soil, 
introducing fre*h material along with manure, i 
The secret of immunity from Hollyhock 
disease is to get fresh plants every season, not j 
planting on the same ground two years in 
succession. Seed flown in heat in February or I 
March will produce plants that this year will | 
bloom in the early autumn.—W. F. D. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NEPllROLEBIS SCOTT I. 

As a |>ot plant for indoor decoration this is 
by far the most useful of the various forms 
or sports of that section of Ferns which 
from time to time have cropped up during 
tlie last fifteen years or so. It may also he 
advantageously used for growing on minia¬ 
ture rockeries in Fern-cases, as it is an 
easily-managed Fern, giving, as our illus- 


VEGETABLES. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR FARMYARD 
MANURES. 

(Reply to II. Urquiiart.) 

Tiie displacement of the horse by the 
motor-car in towns is being felt by farmers 
and gardeners. At one time, when the 
home supply of farmyard manure ran 
short, it was not a difficult or expensive 
matter to obtain stable manure from 
I owns. Market gardeners in particular I 
dei>ended largely on this town dung. ] 
Naturally, the supply has now becomeI 
very much less, and prices have l>eeii 
raised in consequence. The disuse of 
horses in ’buses and trams alone has de- 
j creased the supply of manure enormously, j 
It is not surprising, therefore, that dlffl- 
j eulty is l>eing experienced where little or j 
' no livestock is kept. Several correspondents i 


up their fertilising deficiencies, where ne- 
| cessary, by the use of artificials. We 
shall not find anything quite so good as 
farmyard manure, the organic matter of 
which is of a nature peculiarly well suited 
for the improvement of the mechanical 
I condition of the soil, besides which it is 
readily acted upon l>y soil bacteria and 
converted into plant food. Therefore, we 
ought to make the most of any supply of 
farmyard manure that mny he available 
by using light dressings supplemented by 
suitable artificials. A light, dressing of 
dung is sufficient to supply the mechanical 
needs of the soil, and the actual plant 
foods can easily he made up by the use of 
artificials. But farmyard manure is often 
out of the question altogether, and then 
we must look for a substitute. There are 
several bulky materials that answer the 
purpose well enough. 

Shoddy.— This Is one of the best dung 



Ncphrolepis Scotti. From a photograph in Messrs. E. B. May and Sons’ nurseries at Edmonton. 


tration shows, an abundance of foliage in 
a comparatively small space. It originated 
in America and soon found its way to this 
country. Its fronds are hardly half the 
size of those of the species from which it 
springs, but they are produced in groat 
abundance and measure, when fully de¬ 
veloped, 15 inches to IS inches in height. 
Their leaflets, of a somewhat leathery tex- | 
ture, are closely set and slightly recurved, 
giving the whole plant a very decorative 
appearance. It may safely he said that 
since its introduction to this country it has 
proved one of the best commercial Ferns 
for provincial as well as for London 
markets. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com* 
pletcd Volume. — Th* Index to Volume XXXVI . of 
Gardbkiso Illuhtrated m now ready lprice 3d., post 
fret JJd.A The Binding Case for the same volume in also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cam can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cast is is., post 
fret. 


I have recently asked for advice ns to a sul>- 
| stitute for yard or stable manure, so a 
few suggestions will no doubt be welcome 
to numerous readers. 

Organic matter wanted.— It. is an easy 
matter, of course, to supply the mere 
plant foods obtained in farmyard manure. 
Mixtures of artificials can easily be made 
to provide the same proportions of 
nitrates, phosphate, and potash ; and these 
essential plant foods can be obtained 
more cheaply in chemical fertilisers than 
in town dung. But this does not suffice, 
it is found in practice that there is some¬ 
thing lacking when artificials are used to 
I the entire exclusion of dung. The land, 

I ho it heavy or light, becomes more diffl- 
1 cult to work, and the crops suffer more 
from extremes of either wet or drought. 
What is wanting is the organic matter or 
humus which is such an important in¬ 
gredient in farmyard manure. For a suc¬ 
cessful substitute for dung we must look 
among bulky organic materials, making 


substitutes for use on a large scale, and, 
considering its excellent qualities, it is 
curiously neglected. It is even used less 
than formerly for Hops and fruit trees, 
the reason being no doubt, that many in¬ 
ferior samples were purchased, and gave 
disappointment, for shoddies vary very 
much in quality. In wool shoddy of good 
quality we get the desired nitrogenous 
organic matter in large proportions. It is 
a slow-acting nitrogenous manure similar 
to dung, though not such a good all-round 
plant food, because it, does not supply 
phosphates and potash in addition to the 
nitrogen and organic matter. Owing to 
the wide variation in shoddies it is very 
necessary to purchase on the basis of 
analysis. Farmers should stipulate that 
shoddy shall contain 7 to 8 per cent, of 
ammonia, and be in a fairly dry condition, 
containing not more than 20 per cent, 
water. It should also be in finely-divided 
condition. Some poor shoddies contain as 
much as 30 to 35 per cent, water, and 
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others up to 40 per cent, of dirt and 
mineral matters. It must be remembered 
that only wool shoddy is of value. Cotton, 
linen, and jute contain no nitrogen, and 
their residues are of no value as manure. 
A dressing of 2 tons per aero of a good 
shoddy supplies about as much nitrogen 
as 24 tons of dung, and is a good deal 
cheaper. The absence of phosphates and 
potash should be made up by the use of 
artificials, using superphosphate or basic 
slag to supply the phosphates, and kainit 
or sulphate of potash to give the potash. 
Where possible, shoddy should be applied 
In autumn or early winter, as it is slower 
in action than dung. For this reason it 
must not lie exiKH'ted to give as good re¬ 
sults during the first season ; but it is 
none the less useful for gradually build¬ 
ing up organic matter in the soil. 

Rape dust.— This material has long been 
valued as a manure. Like shoddy, it sup¬ 
plies nitrogen as well as organic mutter, 
but in this case the nitrogen is more rapidly 
available, so that nearly its full effect is 
realised in the first season. It contains 
a little phosphate and potash, but not 
enough to count, so plmsphutie and potas- 
sic fertilisers should be used in addition, 
as with shoddy. The only objection to 
Rape dust is its high price, due to its 
being a really valuable nitrogenous 
manure. It should be applied in autumn 
or winter at the rate of 5 ewt. or 0 cwt. 
I**r acre. 

Spent Hops. —These can Ik 1 obtained for 
a nominal sum from breweries, and form 
a splendid source of organic matter. 
Probably they have little actual fertilis¬ 
ing value, but we doubt if any cheaper 
organic material can be bought. The 
manurial qualities should be made up by 
the use of complete mixtures of artificials, 
such as 3 cwt. superphosphate, 3J cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, and 1 cwt. sulphate 
of potash per acre. There is at least one 
famous horticultural manure on the 
market prepared in some such way, with 
spent Hops as a base, and this forms the 
finest substitute for dung for use in small 
gardens, though a home-made mixture 
such as the above would be eheai>er. 
There need be no limit to the quantity of 
spent Hops applied, 10 tons per acre being 
a good dressing. 

Green manuring.— On light land parti¬ 
cularly, green manuring is a cheap and 
excellent way of adding organic matter to 
the soil. 'White Mustard, Tares, and 
Lupins are suitable crops for the purpose. 
The first-named grows very rapidly, and 
may be dug or ploughed under within ten 
weeks of sowing. It is usually sown 
about August, and ploughed in before it 
blooms, or before it is cut by frost. Tares 
can be ploughed in during June or July, 
and suit heavy land as well as light. 
Lupins will grow a bulky crop on almost 
barren light soil, and can be rolled and 
ploughed in during August. Farmers can 
manure economically by growing Red 
Clover, mow it for hay in June, and 
plough in the second crop in August. 
This enriches the land in nitrogen as well 
as organic matter. White Mustard is a 
splendid crop for green manuring veget¬ 
able plots. Except when leguminous 
crops (Taros, Clover, or Lupins') are used, 
green manuring should be considered to 
add only organic matter, complete artifi¬ 
cials being used in addition. We know 
from experience what a successful plant 
this is on light land. When a leguminous 
crop is used, the artificials need supply 
only phosphates and potash, as the 
legumes take nitrogen from the air. 
Clover grown with basic slag, and then 
ploughed in, enriches the land in prac¬ 
tically all plant foods. 

In gardens.— In private gardens there is 


often available a cheap source of organic 
matter or humus in the form of leaf- 
mould, also in the decayed vegetable 
matter of tlie rubbish heap. It is a good 
plan to sprinkle a little lime on the rub¬ 
bish heap as fresh material is added. In 
a few months it will be decayed enough 
to be dug in, and will look much like leaf- 
mould. Wood primings, etc., should be 
burnt and the aslics used as manure. A 
barrow-load to 3 Square yards is a suitable 
dressing of leaf-mould or rubbish, but 
there need be no rule in this matter. Of 
course, sin li materials supply little beyond 
organic matter, and need to l>e supple¬ 
mented by artificials. In the vegetable 
garden a complete mixture will be wanted, 
but in the (lower garden nitrogenous 
manures are not much needed, about 2 oz. 
per square yard each of basic slag and 
kainit generally answering the piirjH)se as 
an autumn or winter dressing, or 1.’ oz. 
superphosphate and | oz. sulphate of 
IKitash in spring. 

Conclusions. To sum up, we may con¬ 
dense our suggestions for dung substi¬ 
tutes as follows:—1. Shoddy with phos¬ 
phates and iKitasli. 2. Rape dust with 
phosphates and potash. 3. Spent Hops 
with complete artificials. 4. Green manur¬ 
ing with artificials. 5. Leaf-mould or 
vegetable refuse with artificials. 

Other substances that supply organic 
matter and may l>e used where dung is not 
available are Seaweed (excellent where 
obtainable), fish refuse, fish guano, tan¬ 
nery waste, and night-soil. 


POTATOES TIIE VALVE OF A 
CHANGE OF SEED. 

A ciianoi: of seed pays, presuming soil and 
locality vary from those one lias to deal 
with. There Is no very marked gain in an 
interchange if seed is obtained in one's 
own district, and it would seem, judging 
from an experienuf extending over many 
years, that climate plays a greater part in 
the interchange of seed than many persons 
believe. I have in past years had faith in 
Scotch seed for planting in the western 
count ies of England, but I have now modi¬ 
fied this opinion. I take it. the climatic 
change is too radical, because from Lincoln- 
grown seed I can depend on getting quite, 
or more than, a third heavier yield than 
from my own or Scotch-grown seed. 
Lincoln growers. 1 believe, secure Scotch 
seed lor the same reason that we get that 
from Lineoln. Compared with my own- 
grown seed, that from Lineoln shows a 
markedly inereased vigour, and it does 
not appear to matter what the sort is. In 
some land, no doubt, Potatoes quickly 
deteriorate, thus the need for a change of 
seed even if the same kinds are retained. 
I gave Irish-grown tubers a trial and found 
these better than from Scotland, the 
humid climate of Ireland differing, pre¬ 
sumably. from the cooler atmosphere of 
tin 1 Scottish Potato fields. I formerly 
found a lessened rather than an extended 
yield the first, year, but looked for the 
benefits in the season following. It is 
curious, too. bow much influence soil has 
on some kinds. W. S. 

ll'iV/y. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An Early Cabbage- Harbinger.— In spite 
of the heavy rainfall during the past three 
months I am surprised to note that 
Harbinger has made good progress from 
seed sown late in July and planted out in 
the middle of September after a crop of 
early Potatoes. The seed was sown a 
little earlier than I should advise, hut the 
season at the time named was dry (water 
and labour scarce also), so that the seed¬ 
lings were no earlier than usual n? the 


seed was longer In germinating. The 
plants are growing in light land on chalk, 
and now (the last week in February) are 
making a firm growth, and with ordinary 
weather should be ready by the third or 
fourth week in March. Though small, 
they will be-valuable for their excellent 
quality so early In the season. Doubtless, 
owing to their dwarfness, the plants 
escai*? the cold north-east winds. There 
is a total absence of bolting which was so 
troublesome years ago. The grower in¬ 
forms me he has a large demand for this 
early kind, which gives a good return.— 
\\. F. 

8avoy New Year.— The Savoy is often 
sown so early in the spring that the pro¬ 
duce is full-grown quite early in the 
autumn and at a time, I think, when it is 
less useful. In addition, if the late sum¬ 
mer is at all dry and warm the quality is 
inferior. I think the Savoy much better 
when treated as a distinct winter vege¬ 
table. To get good material, time of sow¬ 
ing is imiHjrtunt for late supplies. May is 
quite early enough even in the north. The 
s**ods should be sown thinly nnd not 
allowed to remain long in the seed-bed. as 
much better results follow a strong seed¬ 
ling. There are, I admit, some excellent 
winter varieties. Some of the Drumhead 
tyjK* are large. In the north I have had 
New' Year good till April. If grow'ii in 
land not highly manured it makes a com¬ 
pact growth. I usually planted after the 
winter Spinach, digging in deeply any of 
the last-named left on the ground. It is 
not often injured by frost; indeed, the 
lrost gives tlie heads the mild flavour 
liked and which is.wanting when cut some 
months earlier.—W. F. 

The herb border. —The present is a good 
time to put this in order; also to divide 
or increase any particular kind or kinds 
of herb. This part of the garden is oft- 
times much neglected, but the application 
of some manure and the pointing of this 
in between the plants after clearing the 
ground of dead leaves, and so on. is time 
well sjH*nt. Herbs most in demand an? 
'rhyme. Sage. Savory (summer and winter). 
Marjoram, Palm, Tarragon. Sorrel, and 
Chives. Ihisil and Chervil are rai.MiI 
from seed later on. the former in slight 
warmth and the latter where it is to 
stand. 

Winter Tomatoes.— Now that there is a 
visible increase’ of daylight the fruits will 
swell and rij>eii more quickly than has 
hern the case for. weeks past. To 
accelerate growth stimulative waterings 
may now' be more freely applied, while a 
top-dressing of loam enriched with a suit¬ 
able fertiliser and a little spent Mush room- 
dung will wive to prolong their bearing 
by promoting new growth on the upper 
IKirtions of tlie plants. The flowers, which 
will in due course appear on tlie ncw r 
growths, must lie fertilised in the usual 
way.—A. W. 

8e*d guard*.— Very efficient and durable 
guards for protecting vegetable seeds from 
birds can be quickly and cheaply con¬ 
structed as followsFirst take a deal 
board 0 inches wide aiul 1 inch thick and 
rip it down the centre. The two resulting 
imrtions when cut into correct lengths 
form the ends and sides of tlie guards. 
Convenient widths arc ‘from 3 feet to 
4} feet, and tlie length may vary from 
4 feet to C feet, or if the seeds are sown 
on a narrow' border the length may then 
corresi«»nd with the width of the border. 
This decided ui»on, cut off 4 pieces, two 
for the ends and two for the sides, place 
them on edge and nail together at tlie 
coiners. To render the frame so formed 
more rigid take strips of zinc l inch wide 
'and 0 inches long, bend them to fonu a 
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right-angle, and nail two of these on the 
outside of each corner, one at the top and 
one at the bottom Hoop-iron will answer 
equally as well for tills purpose. When 
the length exceeds 4 feet a piece of wood 
II inches wide, reaching from side to side, 
should be nailed on half-way up the sides 
of the guard to afford additional support. 
Then all that remains to In? done is to 
stretch J-inch mesh galvanised wire- 
netting quite tight over the frames and 
fasten it on the edges and ends with clout- 
headed nails. A coat of tar or oxide paint 
given now and again considerably 
lengthens the life of the guards. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Hardy-fruit garden. — Spraying, which 
has had to be done under exceptional 
weather conditions— the difficulty lieing to 
choose a time when it was either not very 
wet or very windy—has been concluded, 


Early Peach-house.— With the final re¬ 
moval of surplus growths, strict attention 
has to be directed to the training in of 
those required for fruiting another year. 
This should always be done licfore the 
shoots are too far advanced in growth, 
otherwise it is difficult to get them in as 
elose at the base ns is desirable. Nothing 
detracts from the npiiearanee of the trees 
so much ns to we the young wood 
“elbowed” at the base from the want of 
early attention. Extra strong shoots, to 
<M|iiallsc the sap flow, should have their 
1 joints pinched out A keen lookout for 
aphis must be kept and flic house fumed at 
once if only a few inserts are de tec toil. 
Thinning having licen carried out as far as 
is consistent witli safety for the present, 
nothing further in this direction remains 
to ho done until the fruits have stoned. 
Free syringing of the foliage may lie done 
in fine weather both in the morning and 
early afternoon: when dull, once will suffice. 
Test the bonier and afford tepid water ac¬ 
cordingly, timing the last application so 


curtail the plants to prevent them en¬ 
croaching on neighbouring but equally 
valuable subjects. Gnrryn eliptica, which 
increases more slowly, gives but little 
trouble beyond seeing the main branches 
an* secured to the walls, and the same with 
Viburnum plieatum and the Mock Orange 
( I'hiladelplms grandifiorus). Ceanotlius 
Gloire de Versailles and the indigo blue 
variety are best spurred back fairly hard 
i each spring, but <\ thyrsiflorus is merely 
thinned and regulated. Jessamines, such 
as the type and the major flowered variety 
of the same, undergo an occasional 
thinning of the old wood, the summer 
growths being spurred in fairly hard, in 
the case of the evergreen J. revolutum the 
two-year-old wood is, ns far ns possible, 
dispensed with, and the long young shoots 
retained. The varieties J. nudifiorum and 
J. primulinum are cut back almost close to 
the old wood to promote the production of 
as much new wood ns possible for flower¬ 
ing in the ensuing winter. Rignonia 
lad leans requires close spurring after 



Impatient Sultani . 


a ml the bark on steins and branches has a 
clean, bright appearance.. With the excep¬ 
tion of Strawberry-beds, manuring nml 
pointing over of alleys and InmlerH have 
had attention, and beyond mulching Illock 
Currants nml the pruning of some Currants 
and Goo«el>erries in an outlying portion of 
the garden, the most imi>ortnnt operations 
in tills department have, for tile time 
being, been I in night to a close. Orchard 
trees will next claim attention, but here 
little labour will be Involved, as the trees 
were thoroughly overhauled last year. The 
recent gales have liprooted two fine old 
trees, which will necessitate the planting 
of new* one« some little distance from 
where the old ones stood, for obvious 
reasons. As the roots of the majority of the 
trees were top-dressed last year nothing 
but artificial manure will be used this 
season. Nuts are this season much later in 
flowering and male catkins none too 
numerous. The necessary pruning of these 
will, therefore, be postponed for another 
week or so. 


Digitized by Go gle 


that a fresh supply will not be required 
until stoning is complete. 

Pruning Creepers.— This is being pushed 
forward as fast as the weather allows. 
Honeysuckles of such siiocies as L. aureo- 
reticulata ami L. flexuosa need an annual 
thinning and regulating, otherwise the 
growths soon become a tangled mass mid 
lease to flower properly. L. fragrnns re¬ 
quires but little or no pruning, but varie¬ 
ties of L. Perlelymenum such ns “ Early ” 
nml “ Late Dutch,” once the objects for 
which they are employed have been 
covered, need thinning somewhat to get rid 
of weakly growths and the remainder of the 
shoots spurred to three or four buds. So 
treated, masses of flowers result annually. 
Pyrus jnpotticn varieties, fast coming into 
bloom, require but a shortening of growths 
left too long last season. These always 
flower best when trained on a wall if 
treated on somewhat similar lines to those 
accorded fruit-trees. Choisya ternata (the 
Mexican Orange Flower) lias Increased to 
such an extent that it is now’ necessary to 


cutting out dead w’ood, while Wistarias, 
when young spur-growths were either not 
or blit improjierly stopped Inst year, should 
Im* nit hack to four or live buds. Fare 
must be taken when doing this not to sacri¬ 
fice flower-buds, which are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from wood-buds. Frost and 
rain having spoilt the blossoms of Clilmon- 
anthus fra grans the breast wood will now 
1 m* spurred in. The hnrdy white Passion 
flower, Constance Elliot, which makes 
great quantities of growth during the sum¬ 
mer, lias to lie severely thinned and cut 
back to keep it within Imunds. 

Parsley. -Owing to so much wet weather 
this has not wintered at all well. That 
there may he young plants available for 
pricking out in ndvanoc of those raised 
from the first sowing outdoors, seed will 
be sown thinly In two good-sized boxes 
which will be placed in gentle heat to 
germinate. When hardened off and planted 
out In lines 1} feet asunder and 1 foot 
from each other in the rorfs, in well-culti¬ 
vated grouml plants so raised yield re- 
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markably strong and finely ■curled foliage 
and far in advance of that obtained by 
llie usual method. Parsley always pays 
for being transplanted, and a long drill 
will now be sown outdoors to afford a 
further relay of plants to succeed the 
above. As the seed is a long time in 
germinating, the soil should be worked 
down to a fine tilth before sowing takes 
place. 

Celery.— Seed of. White Gem for the 
earliest supply and of Solid White for 
succession will be sown now in pans and 
placed in a vinery. Germination is not 
only hastened, but it is also more regular 
if the soil is shaded with a sheet of pnj>cr. 
In a fortnight’s time main crop varieties 
such as Sulhani Prize, Superb Pink, etc . 
will be sown, and, as a good number of 
plants will be required, the seed will be 
sown in boxes. 

Flower seeds. —For greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during the winter months many 
showy subjects can be raised from seed. 
Of these Cinerarias of the stellate and 
large-flowered types, and Primulas of the 
giant-flowered varieties, as well as the 
star-flowered sorts, also P. malaooides 
and obconiea occupy a foremost position. 
Seed of all should now be sown in pans 
and raised in mild heat. The resulting 
plants, with good cultivation, will com¬ 
mence to flower by the end of November 
or early in December. Salvia Fireball 
makes a good companion to S. splendens 
for blooming in late autumn, and where 
stock is insufficient or losses have occurred 
this can be raised from seed. Torenias are 
also useful and flower profusely when well 
grown. A packet of seed sown now and 
raised in heat will yield an ample supply 
of plants. Cekxsia pyramidalis of the 
dwarf and tall growing types is invaluable 
for summer and autumn decoration. For 
the warm greenhouse and stove there are 
the Streptoearpuses, Impatiens Suitani. 
and I. Holsti, Saintpaulia, and Cleroden- 
dron fallax. Where much table decora¬ 
tion lias to be carried out it is a good plan 
to raise fresh stock now and again of 
Smilax nsparagoides and Asparagus 
Sprengeri from seed. In a young state 
plants of the latter are most useful for 
room decoration. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Recently-planted trees and bushes.— 

The soil having been so wet it has pre¬ 
vented its being made firm about the roots 
of transplanted fruit-trees and bushes. No 
time will be lost in treading it firmly ns 
soon as the ground is in a workable condi¬ 
tion. Stakes used as supports to standard 
trees must lie made upright and the soil 
left Ann about them at the same time, 
afterwards lightly pointing over the soil 
thus trodden with a digging-fork and air- 
plying a surface-dressing of some light 
material. 

Protecting Peaches and Apricots.— It is 

advisable to have some means of protec¬ 
tion ready to hand for placing over the 
trees in case of a sudden change to severe 
frosts. If the covering used be fixed it 
should not be placed over the trees before 
the first blossoms are partially opened. 
The only covering used in these gardens 
has been garden netting in three or four 
thicknesses placed in position after the 
blossoms commenced to oiien. This is kept 
in position with poles standing out about 
V, feet from the base of the wall and let 
into the border a few inches, being fixed 
to the coping above on which the netting 
is suspended. The nets are not removed 
until nll the fruits have set and all danger 
from frost is over. 

Ths Fig-trees in these gardens bore an 
abundant crop of fruit last season, many 
of which failed to ripen. The trees have 


not stood in not'd of much protection from 
trost the present winter, and after this 
date it is not likely that we shall experi¬ 
ence frost sufficiently severe to injure the 
trees on walls. The necessary pruning 
will now bo carried out. This consists in 
the removal of all old spurred-in branches 
and those which have borne fruit. The 
bare spaces, the result of this operation, 
should be covered with young shoots of 
the previous season, which should ho laid 
in at full length, the points of these shoots 
bearing the most fruit. A space of C> inches 
to inches should be allowed between the 
young shoots, otherwise the young wood 
has little chance of maturing per¬ 
fectly, especially if the summer be a 
cool one. A rich border is unnecessary for 
the Fig; in fact, should be avoided, the 
rank growth induced by much nutriment 
leading to unfruitfulness. 

Euphorbia jaoqulniaflora.— Plants that 
flowered early and that have been kept in 
the stove will now be furnished with plenty 
of young shoots suitable for cuttings. 
Those should Ik? severed with the base of 
firm wood attached. Lay them under a 
propngating-glass for a few hours, so that 
the milky sap may dry up, then strip off 
a few of the bottom leaves. Three-inch 
pots are a suitable size to use. The.se 
should be well drained, three parts filled 
with a compost of sifted loam, leaf-mould, 
a little rotten manure and sand, the re¬ 
maining portion should be all sand. In¬ 
sert three cuttings in each pot and place 
in the propngating-frame with a tempera¬ 
ture of 7"> degs. Keep the sand quite 
moist and shade from bright sunshine. 
Managed in this way the cuttings will 
strike in about three weeks. When they 
are well rooted tilt the glasses, gradually 
giving more air, until they can be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether. The roots do not 
like disturbing, and when the plants re¬ 
quire shifting it is better to move them 
together just as they have been struck 
rather than separate them as is the usual 
way with cuttings, as this plant is, natur¬ 
ally, a spare, erect grower. About the 
end of May will in most eases be the right 
time to repot. From the time that the 
little plants are well established they 
should be stood with their tops close to 
the glass, lowering them as they grow. 
The old plants may also be grown on. 
When sufficient cuttings have been obtained 
turn them out of their pots and remove ns 
much of the old soil as cnn be done without 
injury to the roots. The plants should 
then be put into pots a size larger, using a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and coarse sand. 

Conservatory and greenhouse ollmbers 
must now be given attention. Bignotiias, 
Tacsonias, Passifloras, and others of a 
similar habit of growth should have the 
growths well thinned out, cutting them 
back close to the main stem. Those of a 
close-growing, bushy nature, such as 
Stauntonia latifolia, etc., should have all 
the weakly growths cut away, as, if these 
be allowed to form dense masses, they fail 
to flower satisfactorily. Advantage should 
be taken after the pruning is done to 
thoroughly cleanse the structure and after¬ 
wards to syringe the climbers thoroughly 
with an approved insecticide. Examine 
the tubs, pots, and borders in which the 
climbers are growing, and. where neces¬ 
sary, replace any spent or sour soil, giving 
particular attention to the drainage in all 
cases. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— These flower 
from late summer until cut down by frost, 
and are effective for filling beds or group¬ 
ing in the mixed border. Space should 
also be found for jt small collection in the 
reserve garden for cutting. Much im¬ 
proved varieties have been introduced 


during recent years, including many single 
varieties, which are especially valuable 
for cutting. The present is a suitable time 
to propagate these early-flowiring varie¬ 
ties. The cuttings may be inserted either 
in boxes or i>ots filled with sandy «oil. If 
the boxes or jxjts are placet! in a frame 
having a mild bottom-heat and preserved 
from damping off by affording air daily 
for a short time the cuttings will root in 
about three weeks. When well rooted they 
should be- potted off singly. After re- 
lMitting they should be placed in a cold 
frame and kept rather close for a short 
time; afterwards ventilate freely. If 
topiied once and gradually hardened off 
these young plants will be ready to plant 
out by the end of April. 

C&loeolarias, Pentstemons, stc. f which 
were struck in the autumn and have 
been wintered in cold frames ought now r 
to have full exposure, excepting when 
frost prevails, pinching the points of the 
leading shoots to induce a bushy habit. 

Seed-sowing.— Owing to the exception¬ 
ally mild and w r et winter heavy or clayey 
land (such as I have to deal with in 
these gardens), as a consequence, is not 
sufficiently pulverised to be easily got into 
free working order, and it will be very 
difficult to prepare it for the reception of 
fine seeds. To commit the seed of choice 
Pens, Unions, Carrots, and other vege¬ 
tables to cold, wet, and badly-prepared 
ground is simply labour and seed wasted. 
Better by far delay seed-sowing in each 
instance at least a fortnight later than the 
orthodox date. A few* days may make u 
great difference in the state of the ground, 
especially in March. In this month, wind 
and sunshine combined soon dry the sur¬ 
face of the ground, and it can then be 
trampled on and otherwise well worked, 
without becoming pasty. This season, in 
all probability, there are many instances 
whore it will be impossible to break down 
the soil sufficiently to render it fit for the 
reception of seeds generally, and unless 
extra trouble is taken gappy seed-beds will 
be the rule. Where this state of affairs 
prevails it is necessary to use forks for 
breaking down all the lumps of soil both 
on the surface and to a good depth below, 
and also to surround and rover the seeds 
with some fine light soil. When rows 
of Peas, Beans, Onions, Parsnips, and 
such like are to bo sown, drills deeper 
than usual should lie opened, in these 
distributing a surfacing of sifted soil 
from the frame-ground and potting-bench, 
more of this also being placed over the 
seeds. Lumpy ground for small seeds 
ought also to be similarly dressed and the 
seeds covered with fine soil; and other 
conditions being favourable a good plant 
will result. The lighter gravelly or 
chalky soils may lie worked at almost any 
time, or a day after a heavy rainfall, and 
in such cases there ought to be no diffi¬ 
culty in securing good and even rows of 
plants from seeds. 

Rhubarb.— If new Rhubarb beds are to 
be planted no delay should occur, as the 
crowms are already on the move. The 
ground having been heavily manured and 
deeply trenched as advised early in. the 
winter, lift as many old roots as are likely 
to bo wanted, dividing them into separate 
crowns with a sharp spado, the strongest 
lieing then selected and planted in rows 

foot or 4 feet apart each way. not quite 
burying the crowns. F. W. Gai.i.oi*. 

SCOTLAND. 

8praying.— For some considerable time 
wet weather prevented the usual spraying 
of fruit-trees; but conditions having 
become more favourable some progress 
has been made during iho week, chiefly 
among old Apple-trees, which, owing in a 
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Protect yonr Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed from 
Birds. 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round eTery Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before diggiug over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, E. 

6i1. and ij- Tins and 72/6 per Cut s 

>frpm all Stores, Chemists, 
and Nurserymen. 



HIGH-CLASS 

greenhouses! 

AT MODERATE PRICES^ 



THE above house, made of best materials through- 
ont. painted three coats, erected and fitted 
together, and every part carefully numbered for 
i re-erection before leaving onr works, delivered to 
: most stations in England and Wales. 

Size. 12 ft. by 8ft. - £16 : 3 : 0 ■’} 

Other gizta and designs to mil all purposes. />x 

HEATING APPARATUS v 

SUPPLIED AND FIXED 

CATALOGUES AND-ESTIMATES FREE 

BUILDING DEPARTMENT- 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD. 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 


WHAT OUR 
CARDEN 
SERVICE 


NOT ONLY the supply of 
GUARANTEED labour-sav¬ 
ing aids to gardening success 
' —Catalogue post free—BUT 
ADDITION any one of the 
practical booklets by J. Lytle, 
F.R.H.S.. on “Manuring,” “ Lawns Beau¬ 
tiful. ’ “Sweet Pea Cultivation and Support.” 
will be sent to readers mentioning this paper 
who enclose Id. stamp to cover postage, or 
FREE ADVICE on any gardening problem by 
ot(r Managing Director and trained Staff of 
Chemists. Write now to 

OFFERS 
TO YOU. 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 

Cranmor 8t. t LIVERPOOL. 



THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ico. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own‘supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


HREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

\J and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 
l.unaL Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 32L Regent-street, \Y. Telegrams, 
'Crematorium. Txwsdon.** Telephone, 1907 Gerrard._ 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Special Introductory Offer to 
“Gardening” Readers. 

To induce you to judge for yourself 
which is the right glass cutter 
for you, we’ll mail you one 
sample only No. 024 
Greenhouse Cutter 
for 3d. (stamps 



“Red Devil" 
Glass Cutter 


FOR 


Greenhouses. 


accepted). 

Booklet 

free. 


These cutters have set the 
pace in their field, because of 
thespecially treated, hand-honed, 
ndividually selected and tested 
wheels. More of them used than any 
other. Try one and see why. Booklet free. 


SMITH & IEMENWAV CD. Inc., 

190-192, CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., U.S A. 


ft 



Velvas Lawn Sand 


* 1» lawn xvill amply ami rabidly »v/>«/v v<m 

^ tri7/» Velvas 



Velvas Lawn Sand destroys 
daisies, dandelions, and moss in -18 
hours, and so thoroughly feeds the 
grass that within a week or two a 
very striking improvement is evi- 
deneed in its growth atul colour. 

Sow is s the lime to apply it. 
From all Seedsmen Tn t ins, 
Gd., 1 2 3 6 ill 11 s >. 

Kegs—28 Its ,66; .*6 lbs , 

11 112 lbs , 20 

ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 

West Bromwich. 


For less than a penny 
n st/mirr yard, you run 
double. and treble the 
yield of your vegetable, 
eraby preparing the 
soil with Carmona before 
sowing or jtfanting. 

CARMONA 
PLANT FOOD 

diffuses a richness throughout 
t he soil upon which the plants 
feed from their earliest days 
to a ripe maturity. 

From all Seedsmen. In tins, 
6d., 1 2 6. Bags, 14 lbs , 

46 : 23 lbs, 7 G. lbs., 
12 6, and 112 lbs . 20 



For use wherethere is Outhouse 
or Shed. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes for different 
size Greenhouses. 

WriO'. for Illustrated List of any of the. alto re, .Serif a L. 


JONEIS&attwooDL 

** w Stourbridge 



1 


“SOVEREIGN” HOE 
CULTIVATOR 

COMPLETE WITH 4i FT. ASH HANDLE 
A new Combination tool of wide appeal for 
nil classes of cultivation. 

No Garden is complete without it. 

Price. 2 - 

A user writes: "The 
best investment I’ve 
made.” 

Of all Nurserymen, 
Ironmongers & Stores. 
Or Carriage Paid 
— from — 

CANADIAN UNITED 
MANUFACTURERS’ ACENCY, 

12, Charterhouse Building's. 
Goswcll Road. London, E.C. 

_(Write for List O.I.) 

BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free, Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue fret. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 




23 - 

24 - 

25 G 
23 6 
27 6 
23 - 

31 6 

34- 


\ 36- 
} 37 - 
39- 


416 
43- 
48- 
49 6 
51 - 
53- 
57 6 

63 6 
66 6 
69- 
72- 


8xCin . 

i)x 7 in . 

10 and 11 x 8ni . 

12, 13. 14. 15x8 in. 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13. 14 x 10in. .. 

13 x 11 in . 

16,18, 20x10 in . 

10. 18. 20 x 11 in . 

12, 14. 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 1; 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. .. 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16in. 

20, 22.24 x IS in . 

PUTTY, Best Soft, luwt.,8-; Jcwt.,43; Jewt, 

2 6; 14 lbs., 1 6 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel. 1 6 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS. any colour, iu 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. li x 2in. l$.\2iin. I£x2in. Iix2iin. Ijx2jin. 

53 66 7 6 8- 83 96 

Iu random stoclc lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. Ac T. ROSS, Xstcf., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
hbmhbmi ESTABLISHED 1843. 


The 

“Barrows’’ PRUNER 

Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
"draw cut” action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturer a: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, Ena land. 



PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

-L birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
cun be seut on approval, 1UU yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; by 2 yds., 
8s ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Ja. — H. J. UAS.SON, The Net Works, Kye. 
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IPLOMA A MEDAL at 
M. horticultural bxmi 


SSSSA 


IN GREAT VARIETY 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Made specially strong, from selected timber. English gla?s used. Painted 3 coats. 
Thoroughly well finished. Acknowledged to be the l>cst Frames being sold. 

3XTO ADVANCE XIV PRICES. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Koyal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold m bags, 2»lbs., 2 3; 56 lbs., 3-6; cwt.. 8-{ 
Scwt.. 28 9 ; lOcwt., 55 - ; rarr. paid to any station 
in Kngland and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. <& CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waxoley'a Ground Garden Lime, *- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/8 carr. forward. 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME. 

Gft. by Aft. £1 15 0 | 9ft. by 4ft. £2 7 0 
12ft. by 4ft. £2 19 0 


PIT LIGHTS, PLANT PRESERVERS, 

VIOLET FRAMES, FORGINC FRAMES, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 183. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR LONG RANGES. 


PORTABLE PLANT PRESERVER. 

£1 14 0 1 12ft by 3ft. ..£320 
2 5 0 1 12ft. by 4ft. . 3 13 0 


TENANTS’ FIXTURE GLASSHOUSES a Speciality. Ask for Catalogue No. 214. 

THE AMATEUR GREENHOUSE. Ready for easy erect ion by any handy man No 49a size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. 
Span Roof, £11 10s. No. 47a size, 10 ft. by 7 ft, Lean-to Roof, £9 108. 

HEATING APPARATUS & BOILERS for all kinds of Buildings and Greenhouses. 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of 1,0s. value to most Goods Stations in England <£ Wales. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., NORWICH 


30th ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SALE 


WORLD RENOWNED 


LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS /■>* 


HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Iron Buildings, 
from £7 17 6 


Greenhouses, from 72, 


Plant Propagator, 22 0 


Portable Huts, 37 0 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowera Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 

Smithlield Ironworks. Leeds; «r New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.E 


Rustic Houses, Complete Inou-- v —-*' 4 3C r 

Cucumber Frames, from 18/- from 37 6. Rustic Arch, 4 9 bator, 25,- Wood Buildings, front 07.0 

IV. COOPER, LTD., 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


Landscapes. ’ 

The author of this sumptuous volume says 
that his aim has beeu to show the value and 
meaning of landscape gardening around 
the country house. Landscape gardening 
is a native English art. It had its origin 
in the reaction against the tyranny of the 
Italian formal garden and the rigid style 
introduced from Holland by the Dutch 
gardeners who came over with William of 
Orange, and in these days, when it is the 
fashion to pillory “Capability” Brown ns 
a vandal for the havoc which he played in 
the old formal gardens of the English 
aristocracy, it is pleasing to turn over 
these well-written pages and admire this 
superb collection of landscape “ sun pic¬ 
tures.” Not even the most pedantic 
formalist will be able to look over these 
exquisite plates without being forced to 
acknowledge that here is rare beauty and 
delightful art.— Telegraph. 

“ Home Landscapes ” is a new work 
by W. Robinson , illustrated with fine 
plates, showing the meaning of landscape 
work from actual examples. Printed on 
real paper and bound by Bird sail in 
half vellum. Price £2 12&. 6d. 
net. Publisher , John Murray , London . 
Obtainable from any bookseller, or from 
Manager , Gardening Illustrated, 63. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.C 
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MARCH. 

March 4.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

„ 16.— Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

„ 15.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

„ 30—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

APRIL. 

April 1.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

„ 13.-Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil Shoyr (2 

days). 

,, 14.—Herefordshire Spring Flower Show. 

,, 15.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

,, 16 — National Rose Society's Spring Show. 

,, 21.—Midland Daffodil Show. 

„ 27.—Royal Horticultural Committees; National 

Auricula and Primula Society's Show. 

,, 28.—Koyal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s Spring 
Show (2 days). 

„ 29.-Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

MAY. 

May 11. Roy.il Horticultural Committees. 

,, 13. -Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

,, 14. Iloyal Horticultural Society's Show of May-ilower- 
ing Tulips. 

„ 18.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Chelsea. 

JUNE. 

June 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 16.—Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

,, 22. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 29 —National Rose Society's Show at Regent’s Park. 

,, 30 —Southampton Horticultural Society's Rose Show 

(provisional). 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

1 /7 BUILDINGS. 

R"d^D st 1 qu l ^|’ l f 

||1 j ||I Jjllllljj ing. Roof covered with 

1IH 11111111 over tongued boards. 

• Door titled with strong 
. . „ . „ hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 2 0 5 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 9 6 7 9 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 4 6 11 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 3 14 6 13 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 5 0 18 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft, wide, 8 ft, 4 in. high 4 16 6 21- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. EEDrORD 
Works, G acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, G3 , Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , IT. C. 


T GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 


the beM STRAWBERRIES. (TRUANTS, etc. keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8a.; 100 yds. 
by 2 yds , 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE GOUROCK KOPEWOKK CO., Ltd , Lowestoft. 
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great measure to our being near the sea, 
have a tendency to Moss up rather quickly; 
It is Intended, when these trees are com¬ 
pleted, to spray a number of shrubs, in¬ 
cluding Hydrangeas and Azaleas, which 
are similarly affected. In the case of the 
latter the Moss does not appear to be 
prejudicial to the health or flowering of 
the shrubs in question, but the parasite 
gives them during the winter months 
rather a diseased and uncared-for ap¬ 
pearance. 

Rook garden.— During the week a small 
piece of rockwork has been cleaned over, 
and where it appeared necessary the 
plants were top-dressed. An effort was 
again made to reduce several plants of 
rather rampant growth. Some varieties 
of Cranesbill have been somewhat dras¬ 
tically handled, and the roots of the so- 
called “Winter Heliotrope” (Petasites 
fragrans) were picked out wherever seen. 
Primulas in variety and the miniature 
Narcissi are beginning to show flowering 
spikes, P. eashmeriana being exception¬ 
ally well advanced for the time of year. 

Anemones. —A considerable quantity of 
fresh Anemones has been planted, in¬ 
cluding a good-sized bed of A. coronaria 
and over a thousand corms of A. Stellata. 
The latter Is not perhaps quite hardy 
in some districts; but repeated experi¬ 
ments made on a small scale justify the 
belief that, except in very severe winters, 
they are sufficiently robust in our com¬ 
paratively mild climate. These corms 
have been planted in large colonies, and, 
in order to prolong the season, in vary¬ 
ing exposures, both in Grass and in 
borders. 

8chizostylls coooinea.— Some clumps of 
the Kaffir Lily having done very well in a 
rather unfavourable position, in whicli 
they have bloomed from November until 
the time of writing, it has been decided 
to lift them and to replant in a more 
favourable site. This was found on a 
border with a southerly exposure, in proxi¬ 
mity to some clumps of the Algerian Iris 
(I. stylosa), with which it is thought S. 
coeeinea will associate well. 

French Beans.— Should there be any 
spare pits which can be heated, French 
Beans in such, either in pots or planted 
out, will come away rapidly now. If 
grown in pots, the dwarf varieties are pre¬ 
ferable, but when planted out climbing 
sorts give the better return. There is not 
now so much danger of thrips or of red- 
spider interfering with the health of the 
plants. At the same time, syringing must 
not be neglected. 

Guoumber8.— Where early Cucumbers 
are grown in frames, a beginning must 
now be made with seed sowing. The hot¬ 
bed, if made in the proportion of three 
parts of littery stable-manure to one part 
of leaves, will retain heat sufficient for the 
needs of Cucumbers over .a long season. 
When the first fierce heat has moderated, 
the bed may be utilised for plunging pots 
or pans of seeds which require bottom- 
heat, but, owing to the moisture in the 
bed, very careful attention is necessary 
when germination takes place, otherwise 
damping is sure to follow. 

Cauliflowers and Cabbages raised in 
heat have been pricked off into boxes. 
They are being given a comfortable tem¬ 
perature just at present, and when growth 
progresses a little they will be gradually 
inured to a lower temperature. In the 
6ase of Cabbages, the plants raised from 
seed just now and grown along quickly 
are not appreciably later than those from 
early winter plantings, while the heads 
are much more tender. 

Hsrbs.— Now is the time to sow Sweet 
Basil and Knotted Marjoram, two herbs 


in regular request. Should Fennel be in 
demand » pinch of seed will produce the 
needful number of plants; and a small 
sowing of Chervil may be risked in a 
sunny and sheltered spot. In the case of 
Basil, Marjoram, and Fennel it is neces¬ 
sary to sow the seeds under glass, and 
afterwards to prick off the seedlings into 
a frame until the time comes for'planting. 

Stove. —Potting, of course, goes on as 
occasion demands throughout the year, 
but at the present time the wants of what 
may be termed permanent plants may be 
attended to, these including Franciscans, 
Dipladcnias, Pentas earnea, Bougain¬ 
villeas*, Allumandas, and similar things. 
In the case of those which have fine roots, 
the addition of a little peat is desirable. 
Careful watering is essential for some 
.time after repotting. It has been decided 
to break up some si»ecimen pots of Pancra¬ 
tium fragrans, which have got rather too 
large for the house and rather unwieldy. 
The best bulbs will be potted singly into 
pots 8 inches in diameter, those of a 
smaller size being put in threes into 9-inch 
pots. It is always a pity to break up 
Pancratiuws and similar bulbs, for they 
flower much better when pot-bound. 

Chrysanthemums. — A considerable 
quantity of Chrysanthemums has been 
potted on into 5-inch pots. Some soot was 
mixed with the compost, and the plants, 
meantime, are being given a fairly com¬ 
fortable atmosphere and kept moving. 
No one, I think, m>w coddles these plants 
in the manner which was formerly 
customary, and which, I think, was to a 
great extent the cause of the diseases 
which attacked them. Soft and sappy 
foliage simply invites rust and other 
pests. A beginning has been made with 
the propagation of hardy varieties. Old 
stools which had been lifted and wintered 
in cold-frames begin to produce plenty of 
stout cuttings, and it is as well to push 
on with the propagation of these things 
whenever cuttings are available. Inserted 
in light sandy soil, and kept airtight, they 
soon emit roots, and after being taken 
from the propagating case and boxed off, 
less heat is given, until at last accommo¬ 
dation is found for them in cold frames. 

Seed-sowing during the week lias in¬ 
cluded (in heat) Ageratum, Lobelia, 
Golden Feather, Salvia patens, Begonias, 
Carnations (Perpetual-flowering and Mar¬ 
garet), Onions in bulk, a small quantity 
of Leeks, Parsley, Cauliflowers, and Cab¬ 
bages. A final sowing of Sweet Pens was 
made in jiots and in boxes, and Petunias, 
Salvia Pride of Zurich, Abutilons, Aloys in 
eitriodora, and Begonia Weltonensis have 
been boxed or potted off as became neces¬ 
sary from the cutting-bed. 

Vegetable garden.— The ground is now 
drying rapidly, and some little progress 
has been made. Should Asparagus beds 
be upon light and sandy soil, a good dress¬ 
ing of coarse salt will be found of ad¬ 
vantage. Not only does this help to keep 
the beds free from weeds, but. in addi¬ 
tion. it creates moisture. Where the soil 
is of a heavy and retentive nature salt is 
unnecessary. Shallots and Potato Onions 
may be planted If not already attended to. 
Take the earliest opportunity of sowing 
Parsnip seeds in light, rich soil which has 
not been recently manured. A line of Broad 
Beans may be risked or seeds may be 
sown in pots or boxes in a cold-frame. 
Broad Beans transplant very well. Seed 
Potatoes of all kinds have been laid out 
thinly on shelves in a cool-house and 
covered with bags to assist the eyes in 
breaking into growth. The soil has been 
stirred up among autumn-sown Onions 
and Spinach Beet, and more Seakale has 
been placed in heat. W r . McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS* 

r * HOME LANDSCAPES.”* 

We were the first to depart from the 
builder’s and decorator’s way with a 
garden. The proof is, that when We 
see in France or Germany ground bear¬ 
ing trees in their true form it is 
usually called an English garden, the 
s! nee rest compliment ever paid to us. The 
effect in our islands of this change from 
the old idea of gardens laid out on 
geometrical lines was vast in the gain of 
picturesque beauty. The landscape art is 
a precious possession for us and for others 
in our colonics and in other countries, and 
one we should take care of for ever. 

One consequence of its revival was to 
raise a dust storm of words on the part 
of young writers wholly without know¬ 
ledge of landscape and sylvan beauty. 
The loss of apprenticeship and the increase 
of book-learning have led to numbers of 
people writing without knowledge or even 
without the power of saying anything 
definite. It would be wrong to spoil good 
paper and print with quoting the con¬ 
fusing writings on the matter, but the 
way of these men is to ridicule and do all 
they can to undervalue the art without 
understanding it. 

My first idea was to go through the 
United Kingdom selecting good examples, 
and so to show the noble gain to 
our islands of picturesque design and 
planting. But, having met with an in¬ 
firmity which prevented me getting about 
the country in a free way, I turned my 
thoughts to what was done in my own 
place to illustrate.the theme. The ground 
consisted of such woodland as we see in 
the southern home counties, where the 
woods are managed on the underwood 
system, and it had no special charms in 
the way of mountains, rocks, a bounding 
river, or even the grace of fine old trees. 
The underwood system docs not lead to 
tine trees or much beauty. The fields 
were the small ones of the forest range 
of Sussex, and the roads impassable. As 
a rule, in all these places, and in the farms 
especially, no thought whatever is given to 
landscape effect. 

Such was tlie ground the author had to 
work on, and the result is shown here. 
It may be useful as showing the meaning 
of some of the most important points in 
landseai>e apart from the beauty of tlie 
scenes. 

The men who defend the system from tlie 
builder’s point of view do not know that it 
is only after one leaves the garden that the 
best landscape work has to be thought of. 
Often in places of considerable size the 
garden may be a mere spot as compared 
with the extent of the place itself. The 
garden about the house is often restricted 
in area and surrounded by walls of some 
kind, and it is only when, free of these, 
we enter lawn, field, or park, that we can 
best deal with questions of landscape. It 
may be on the farm that often fine land¬ 
scape effects arise, and that would be Im¬ 
possible in the garden round the house. 

The main object of “ Home Landscapes ” 
is to show the meaning of landscape 
gardening around the country house. 
Hitherto all treat the question as concern¬ 
ing the flower or other gardens near the 
house, while it is only after getting free of 
the garden that the real work of landscape 
begins. The book is printed on the best 
English hand-made paper; the plates, too, 
are not on the clay-loaded paper of our 
day, and it is bound for me by Birdsall in 

* "How Landscapes," by William Robinson, Author of 
"The Enelish Flower Garden. Price 24 guineas net, 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street, W, 
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half vellum, and cannot be had in any 
other form. 

The author hopes to pursue the subject in 
the country generally in places where 
good results may be seen in design and 
planting. W. It. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

TENANT’S FIXTURES. 

From time to time questions are sent to 
me as to the rights and liabilities of land¬ 
lords and tenants in regard to greenhouses 
and other erections which may be classi¬ 
fied generally as “fixtures.” Broadly 
speaking, anything which is affixed to the 
freehold becomes part of that freehold, 
and so passes into the ownership of the 
person to whom the freehold belongs. To 
this rule, however, there are certain ex¬ 
ceptions. Fixtures which are attached to 
houses for ornamental purposes are re¬ 
movable by the tenant; so, too. are what 
are known as “trade fixtures’’—that is, 
things attached to a shop or premises for 
the purpose of enabling the occupant to 
conduct the business for the carrying on 
of which the premises have been let to 
him. Then there are those special pro¬ 
visions in regard to agricultural fixtures 
which are dealt with in the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. It is not necessary for 
me to go into any of these exceptions, be¬ 
cause the question that mostly concerns 
the readers of this journal will, I 
imagine, be an inquiry as to what may be 
erected in the nature of greenhouses, 
poultry-houses, and things of that sort, 
which tenants often want to put up and 
would like to l)e in a position to take 
down and remove when they go to new 
premises. 

There is one iierfectly safe rule in such 
matters, and though, from the nature of 
the case, the rule only applies to compara¬ 
tively small structures, it. yet carries with 
it the main principle to be kept in mind 
in dealing with all such matters. I have 
already said that, anything which is 
affixed to the freehold becomes the pro¬ 
perty of the landlord. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that for an erection to become the 
property of the landlord it must be 
affixed to the freehold. In other words, 
either the soil or some other integral part 
of the freehold must be disturbed or pene¬ 
trated in order to constitute a “fixture.” 
Tut in another \yay, the soil of the free¬ 
hold must have been displaced or the 
article in question must have been 
cemented or otherwise permanently 
fastened to some part of the building 
which stands on the soil before it can be¬ 
come a fixture. Suppose a man placed 
side by side on the surface of the ground 
a number of planks so as to form a tem¬ 
porary floor without digging into or other¬ 
wise disturbing the freehold, and then sup¬ 
pose he erects on the surface of these 
planks a greenhouse, poultry-shed, or 
some other similar structure, this cannot 
be termed a fixture even though it be 
fastened down to the planks, because the 
soil of the freehold has not. been dis¬ 
turbed, nor has the article been per¬ 
manently fastened in any way to any part 
of the body of the freehold. On the other 
hand, if posts be driven into the ground, 
and with them as mainstays a greenhouse 
is erected, or even if wire be stretched 
from post to post to make a poultry-run. 
the whole structure becomes a fixture and 
the tenant is not entitled to remove it. 
Most firms who manufacture such struc¬ 
tures have special lines which are known 
ns tenants’ fixtures—an incorrect descrip¬ 
tion, by the way, because the thing can¬ 
not be a fixture if the tenant is in a posi¬ 
tion to remove it (save for the exceptions 
indicated). 
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That, then, is the general principle in¬ 
volved. Perhaps I should say a few words 
about the general position of market 
gardeners, though, strictly speaking, their 
fixtures are trade fixtures. It. was pro¬ 
vided by the Market Gardeners Com¬ 
pensation Act, 3sa~>, that where, after 
January 1st, lSl)r», it is agreed in writing 
that a holding shall l>e let or treated as a 
market garden, the above-mentioned pro¬ 
visions shall extend to every fixture or 
building affixed to or erected by the 
tenant uiwm such holding for the purpose 
of his trade or business of a market 
gardener. These provisions wen* subse¬ 
quently made to extend to cases in which 
the fixtures of buildings had l>een bought 
by the tenant either from his predecessor 
in the tenancy or from some mitside sup¬ 
plier. There are also to he borne in mind 
In this eonneol ion though it hardly 
eomes within the snqs* of this article — 
the s]H*eial provisions of the Agrieultural 
Holdings Aet with regard to tin* removal 
by market-garden tenants of any plants 
and trees, etc., planted by them for tin* 
purposes of their trade. IIarristkr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAJTTB AMD FLO WEBB. 


Quamash (Camassia esculenta) (Amateur, 
Dublin Jf.—This is a native of meadows and 
marshes in N.W. America. It prows from 

1 foot to 3 feet high, bearing a loose raceme 
of from ten to twenty flowers, each about 

2 inches across, the colour ranging from 
deep to pale blue. There is aleo a white form. 
It thrives best under cultivation in a moist 
situation in a deep, light soil. A group in 
flower in July has a fine effect, and it is excel¬ 
lent for cutting, the buds opening well in the 
house. 

Unhealthy Marechal Kiel Roses (R. TI. Cl.). 
—From the appearance of the flowers sent the 
plant is evidently infested with green-fly. 
Vaporise the house lightly and then syringe 
freely with warm, soft-soapy water to 
thoroughly cleanse the leaves and branches. 
Also examine the soil of the border, which is 
probably over-dry. If this is so give it a good 
soaking of weak, clear liquid-manure water. 
Do not keep the temperature of the house too 
high, and ventilate only at the top to avoid 
cold draughts of air, which are almost sure to 
produce mildew. 

Pegging down Roses (F. //.).-The fine, 

long, well-ripened growths that some Hoses 
produce would give a large quantity of flowers 
if they were bent over instead of being cut 
hack, although euch blossoms would only 
have short stems. The Effect when Roses are so 
treated is very fine, especially when cultiva¬ 
tion is of the best. The best plan is to peg 
down some- not all of the growths. Strong¬ 
growing sorts may he profitably treated in 
this way, doing this now, and the practice is 
advisable witlwsuch varieties, as it prevents 
them becoming tall and ungainly. Shy-bloom¬ 
ing Roees may be induced to flower more 
freely by the horizontal training of their 
growths than by any other means. 

Thrips on Azaleas (S. D. IV.j.—It is as we 
surmised. The Azalea leaves you send are 
badly attacked by thrips, caused through keep¬ 
ing the plants too dry at the roote. The atmo¬ 
sphere of the house w also too dry. Syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion. Quassia 
extract and soft-soap or Tobacco-water. A 
cheap insecticide for the destruction of this 
pest, also green and black-fly, is as follows: 
Tie up a peck of soot in a canvas bag and 

K lace it in a hogshead of soft water. Stir the 
ag of soot about daily for a week, and then 
add about 3 lb. of fresh unslaked lime. When 
the lime has clarified the mixture it may he 
used for syringing, diluting it if necessary. 
Try it on one or two plants first. This is an 
excellent syringing mixture, not only freeing 
the plants from insects, but also giving health 
and vigour to thp»n. If you could move the 
plants into a small house and fumigate them 
with XL-AU this would soon clear the pest off. 

Rock plants from seed (G. F. II.).— Any 
hardy-plant specialist would send you a list 
on application and would also mark suitable 
varieties. In making your application, the 
size of the pockets you wish to fill or the 
general construction of the rock garden would 
be of service, as without such particulars they 
would be working in the dark. The following, 
are all easily raised from seeds and are showy 
and free-flowering, though it must be stated 
that the choicer alpines require a certain 
amount of care and knowledge of their re- 
nuiremenfcs to obtain a successful result :— 
c Achillea Clavenn®, *A. rupestris, Alyssum 
saxatile, Androsace lanuginosa. Armeria in 
variety, Aquilegia ccerulea. Aubrietias (anv). 
Campanula carpatica White Star, C. muralis, 


C. garganiea. Dianthus deltoideus, *D. alpinus. 
Geranium cinereum. Gypsophila cerastioide*. 
Iberia of aorta, ‘Myoaotis rupicola. *Peut- 
stemon glaber, ’Primula Bulleyana, *P. denti- 
culata in variety, *P. intermedia. Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages and others in great variety. °Silene 
alnestris, Saponaria ocymoides, and Zau- 
schneria californica. Those marked by an 
asterisk should he sown in pots or pans, the 
remainder either in these or in the open 
ground in specially prepared soil. Quite a 
number of the more showy not enumerated 
above should be obtained in plants. 

FRUIT. 

Pear Winter Bon Chretien CJ. T. Bird).— 
Your Pear is, we believe, the Winter Bon 
Chretien, which, in regard to appearance, is 
similar to but superior in point of flavour and 
texture of flesh to Black Worcester. The latter 
is never fit for any other purpose than stew¬ 
ing, while Winter Bon ChnHien, although 
adaptable for the same use, becomes suffi¬ 
ciently soft and tender in the flesh in some 
seasons and in exceptional circumstances as 
to render it fit for the dessert. One of the 
specimens sent has attained a degree of 
mellowness and juiciness that speaks volumes 
for the soil and situation of your garden, and 
we can well believe that in the course of 
another week or so the fruits will be in excel¬ 
lent order for the table. Winter Bon Chretien 
is an old French dessert Pear wlfich has in 
this country long been superseded by othere 
of a more reliable nature, especially in recent- 
years. That it succeeds so well with you ie 
no doubt tine to favourable conditions of a 
local character, enhanced, douhtleaa. by the 
exceptional weather which prevailed during 
the autumn of last year. That your district is 
well suited to Pears we have occasion to re¬ 
member. as the famous French Pear, Chau- 
montelie, used to attain, if such is not the 
case now, a high degree of perfection in a 
garden not many miles distant from your 
address. Brown Beurre is quite a different 
Pear, and is at its best in October or not later 
than early in November. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

K. M. Wilkes.—It you will kindly comply 
with our rules as to answering queries we 

shall be pleased to deal with the same.- 

IV. D. Brooke. —Your query as to pruning your 
Roses is very indefinite. Kindly say what you 
mean by “ last year’s growth on the main 

Brier.”-IV. U. IVWnder. - We should advise 

you to return the tubers, and get a better, 
cleaner sample.— F. IV.—You cannot hope 
for any Huoeesa by following the plan you 
speak of. Seeing you have no convenience in 
the way of a frame, your best plan would be 
to get some gardener to raise the plants for 
you. -Thus. Jus. Jones. Some of our large 
Rose-growers would no doubt be able to supply 
you. - B. lnre Wvbb-Boiren. We suppose you 
mean that the canes you have reserved for 
fruiting this year have developed side shoots. 
If so, then all such should he cut back close to 
the main stem. —. Little ('hang —The trouble 
seems to be due to exhaustion of the soil, and 
the only remedy is to repot the plant. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.--.U. IV.— 1 , Echeveria 
retusa; 2, Fuchsia procumbens; 3, Sedum 

Sieboldi variegatum.- K. F. —1, Asplenium 

bulbiferum; 2. Pteris tremula; 3, Polystiebum 
angulare proliferum; 4. Adiantum cuneatum. 

- -/ ris .—i rii fimbriata.- Fern. —1. Pteris 

tremula; 2, Onychium japonicum: 3. Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata; 4, Pteris serrulata cris- 

tata.- J. Thomson.— Pieris floribunda (syn. 

Andromeda floribunda).- -Inte rested.- -Please 

read our rules as to naming plants .-—Little 
Chung. —Kindly send flowers. It is quite im¬ 
possible to name from scraps of leaves. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Ernest Ballard, Old Court, Colwall. Malvern. 
—List of New Michaelmas Daisies. 

E. II. KrelagE and Hon, Haarlem, Holland.— 
Cheap Offer of Plants and Bulbs for 1915. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers’ Year 
Book, 1915. 

Thos. Jbavons, Silver Street Pottery. Brierley 
Hill, Stafford.— Illustrated List of Garden Pots, 
etc. ■ _ 


We regret that in our last issue the address 
of Mr. H. N. Ellison was given as Birmingham 
instead of West Bromwich. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CASE8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of “Gardening: Illustrated” Is now ready 
(prioe 3d., post free 3^d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume Is also available 
(prioe 18. 6d. f by post 18. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding: Caee can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding: Case Is 26., poet free. 
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LONDON 


ONE ®. ALL 

Asters & Stocks 




The One & All Asters and Stocks are of the finest quality and have won hundreds of Prizes 


Victoria, 

Quilled, 

Comet, 

Ostrich Plume, 
Chrysanth. flwd., 
Paeony Perfection, 
etc., etc. 


STOCKS 


mm 

Large Ten-week, 
Dwarf German, 
Giant Perfection, 
Wallflower-leaved 
Intermediate, 

East Lothian, 


92, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C, 


One & All Dwarf Ten-wkkk Stock 
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ESTABLISHED 1804, 


ENGLISH ROSES 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech t roes 
1 C'upressus Allumi 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig tree 
1 Garry elliptica .. 

1 1 vy, gold-leaved.. 

1 Jessamine . 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 Tsmrel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus japoniea .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree .. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 
1 Ailanthus glandidosjV 
1 Ampelopsis hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Aucuba japoniea 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arlior-vitie 
1 Bamboo palmata 
1 Bamboo tree 

1 Bamboo, silver .. 

2 Berberia aquiiefolia 
1 Berberia Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white 

1 Blue Rose.. 

2 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut 

2 Christmas trees ., 

1 Christmas tree .. 

1 Cotoneoster 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonynuis, gold.. 

1 Escallonin 
1 Filbert Nut . ^ 

1 Flowering Currant 
1 tiuelder Rose .. 


OVER 100 000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 

FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

HAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

^ Abel Carriere, Anna de Desbach, Conrad de Meyer, 
Baron de Rothschild, Eugene Furst, Prince de Fearns, 
Victor Verdier, Ololre de Margottin, Margaret Dickson. 
Oabriel Ltiizet, Mine. Bonnence, Paul Neyron, John Hopper, 
Crown Prince, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colotnb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles I/cfebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Diiko of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jumain. 
Fisher Holmes, Ceneral Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, F. K. Druschki, Hugh Dickson, 
I<ouis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Idling, Magna Charta, Marie 
Baumann, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, and hundreds of others. Please name your require¬ 
ments. 4d. each ; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

Hybrid Teas in such varieties as Anne Olivier, 
Austrian Copper, American Beauty, Edu Meyer, Mine. 
Berard, Betty, Reine Marie Henriette, Soleil d'Or, Moss 
Rose, China Rose, Queen Mab, Mine. Ravary, W. Cut bush, 
Jesde,* Belle Siebrecht, Etoile de France, Mildred Grant, 
Harry Kirk, President Roosevelt, Mrs. Leo Pain. Perle de* 
Jardins, Pharisaer, Lo Progres, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Richmond, Grand Ducheas Victoria, 
Gross an Teplitz, Jonathan J. Mock, Laurelte Carl. Mareohal 
Niel, Gloire de l>ijon, Lyon, Bessie Brown, Bouquet d Or, 
Francis Kruger, K. A. Victoria, Killamey, Lady Ashlown, 
Lilierty, Mine. Isiinbanl, Mine. A. Chatenay, Maman Cochet, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. Hermosa, Mine. N. I^evavasseur, Souv. 
de Pierre Nolting, Homere, G. Nabonnand, Earl of War¬ 
wick. Papa Gontier, and all the leading varieties, 5*1. each ; 
4e. 9d. dozen. 

Climbing Roses, extra large, In such varieties as 
Crimson Rambler, White Rambler, Yellow Rambler. Pink 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, I^idy Gay, Hiawatha, Seven 
Sisters, Tausendscbon. Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Ganleme, Marechal Niel, and many other varieties, tkL 
each 5s. 6d. dozen. 


1 Gloire de Dijon 

1 Green Holly 

2 Gooseberries, large 
1 Honeysuckle 

1 Hydrangea 

2 H P. Roses .. 

2 Irish Ivy .. 

1 Ivy lohata, large 

1 Lnurustiniis 

2 Lilac, purple .. 

1 Lilac, white, larte 
] Lime, broad, red 

2 laurels, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 

1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest 
2 Maidenhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Niel 

1 Passion Flower 

2 Polyantha Roses 
2 Pink Ramblers.. 

1 Pyraoantha, scarlet 
1 Peach tree 
1 Plum tree 
12 Privet, Oval 
1 Primus Pissardi 


NURSERYMEN A 
\9EEOMERCRANrS 


WORCESTER 


SO Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 


ROSES 


Hundreds of Thousands 
Open-Ground or Pot 


SHRUBS 
& TREES 


.-T Poplar, large .. 6d 

1 Plane tree, large .. 6*1 

i 1 Rhododendron.. .. (id 

2 Rosemary, tine.. .. 6*1 

3 Red Currants .. .. 6*1 

1 Rhubarb.6d 

2 Sweet Briars .. 6*1 

1 Sweet Bay, large .. 6d 

2 Snowberry, good .. 6<1 

2 Spines Trees .. . 6*1 

1 Spirea, large .. .. 6*1 

1 Siberian Crab .. . .6*1 

1 Silver Box .. . 6*1 

1 Tree of Heaven .. 6*1 

3 Thuja Lobbi .. .. 6*1 

1 Thuja Lobbi, large .. 6d 

1 Tea Rose.6*1 

1 Virginia Creeper .. 6*1 

1 Weigela.6*1 

1 Yew, English .. .. tid 

2 - SMITH'S SEED COLLECTION. 2/- 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of .Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, 1-pint of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Benns, l-ounce of each of the 
following: Smith’s Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy: and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
‘‘Golden Wonder.” 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmannr, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 


91 Acres in immense 
variety. A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants. Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


12 LARCE ROSES, 3/6. 

6 Climbing. 6 Bush Roses, Rayon d'Or, Mrs. J. Laing. 
F. K. Druschki, Caroline Testout. Hugh Dickson, K. A. 
Victoria, W. A. Richardson, Dorothy Perkins, White 
Dorothy, Hiawatha, Lion Rambler, Carmine Pillar, 12 for 
3s 6d. 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


4 SPECIAL ROSES. 

1 large Marechal Niel, 1 Red Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, 1 Gloire de Dijon ; large, strong, robust plants, 
4 Roses, Is. 8d. 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free , 


NEW ROSES, 8d. EACH. 

Rayon d'Or, 81. ; Lady Hillingdon, 8d. ; King George, 8*1 
His Majesty, 8d.; Laurett Carle, 8d.; Juliet, 6d. 


OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 13. 

Beurr6 Gifford, Bon Chretien (Williams'), Clapp's Favour¬ 
ite, Conference. Duchess, Pitmaston, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Doyenn< d'Ete, Durondeiiu, Fertility. Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large, Is. 6J. each. Cordon Pears, Is each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

1 - each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1 3 each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. 1 - each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfrislon, Northern Greening, Warner's - 
King, Brantley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worrestei Pearmain, Dnmelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Krklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, lord Groavenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plum?, Cherries, Apricots, la. 9d. each, 
in names os above. 

RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 

LARGE STANDARD PLUMS. 13 EACH. 

BUSH PLUMS. 1 EACH. 

Four-year-old fruiting trees. Victoria, Jefferson, Orleans, 
Greengage, Pond s Seedlings, Claude de Braisy, Golden 
Drop, Monarch, etc. 

STANDARD CHERRIES. 13. 

Early Rivers, Elton, May Duke, White Heart, Black 
Hcait. 

Special offer of trained Pear*, Is. 9d. each. These trees 
are Beautiful Specimens, worth 5s. each. W. B. Chretien, 
Jargonelle, Pitmaston Duchess, llessle. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgood'a Nonsuch, Warner's King 
Eeklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. ' 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 

Red Currants 2s. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood, 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


STANDARD WEEPINC ROSES, 2 6 EACH. 

Good Heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 
Lady Gay, etc. 

Very good English Briar Standard Roses, all the popular 
varieties, Is. 6d. each. 


50 Wallflower?, mi ved 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots . 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots .. 

6 Sage Roots 
12 Gaillardias 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Caboage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 

6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scar'et 

2 Red-hot Pokers 
50 Silene, pink 
20 Strawberries. Pxtn. 
20 Do., R. Sovereign 
20 Do., B. Champion 
20 Do., Fillbasket 
50 Erysimum, yellow 
12 Salvias, scarlet 

2 Palm umbellatum 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

1 Pampas Gross .. 

C White Marguerites 
12 Evening Primrose 

6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 
12 C. Bells, rose .. 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

2 Scabious, blue 

4 Iris Ditto 


30 Aubrief ia blue 
4 Michaelmas Daisies. 

2 Tree Lupins 

20 Lupins, perennial 
50 Cauliflower 
6 F.ryngium Hava 
10 Lrigeron speoiosa . 
30 Alyssum saxalile 
4 Anchusa italica 
20 Giant Pansies.. 

20 Yellow Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty. 
30 Canterbury Bells 

10 Carnations, mixed . 

9 Carnations, red 

9 Carnations, Marg. . 
6 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
C Chrysanths, named. 
50 Rock Cist iib .. 

20 Dianthus, double . 
12 Chinese Lanterns 
KKJ Lettuce 

3 Geraniums 

2 Pasonies. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 
50 Daisies, wh., red 
20 Hollyhocks, single . 
10 Hollyhocks, double . 
20 Honesty, mixed 
30 Pheasant Eye Pink 
20 Poppy. Orientale 
30 Poppy, Iceland 
3) Wallflower*, dble. . 
50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow .. 


BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 

12 Montbretias .. .. 6*1 i 21 Gladioli, scarlet .. 6*1 

20 Anemones .. .. 6*1 | 25 Gladioli, Leinoine .. 6*1 

20 Gladioli, pink.. .. 6*1 , 25 Gladioli, mixed .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, white .. Cd , 25 Gladioli, Hybrids .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, America 6*1 5J Ranunculus, extra .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, Hollandi .. 6d j 25 Lily of the Valley .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, blue .. .. 6*1 9 Tiger Lilies .. .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, salmon .. Cd I 

12 LARGE SEAKALE, 1/- 

GRAND FORCING CROWNS. 12 FOR L- 
100 PRIVET OVALIFOLIUM, 4- 

LARGE STOCK. 2 TO 3 FEET. 4- 100. 

50 TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS, 1/. 

Fine bushy stuff, transplanted in September, Blood Red' 
Golden King, White Dame, Ruby Gem, Belvoir Castle 
Every plant a bush. 50 for Is. 

80 GLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Fine Floweriner Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Hollandi Salmon, 10 Brench 
leyensis Scarlet, 10 Lemoine Spotted. 10 Ganderensis 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Name*! in separate bags, 80 tine Bulbs 
Is. Sd. 

PYRAMID CHERRY TREES, Is. 2d. each. 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 feet. Is. 6.1. each. 

1 Siberian Crab Standard, Is. each. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi, Is. 

1 Standard Chestnut, 10 feet, Is. 

1 Laburnum, 9 feet, Is. each. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 feet. Is. each. 

1 Rod-twigged Lime, 10 feet, Is. each. 

1 Large English Yew. 1 b. 61. 

1 Standaril Double Cherry, Is. 3d. 

1 Largo Thuja lxibbi, Is. 

1 Standard Golden Privet, Is. 6*L 


LARCE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. Large bu Ided plants, mixed, 2ft., la. each. Red, 
white, mauve, to colour. Is. 3*1. each. 


150 WALLFLOWER COLLECTION, 13. 

25 Blood Red. 25 Eastern Queen, 25 Dark Brown, 25 
Golden King, 25 Ruby Gem, 2o Covent Garden, named, 
fine large plants, Is. 3d. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1915. 


Office: 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


KTOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

Xv lovely Pseonies, beautiful Delphiniums, flaming 
Gladioli, and Herbaceous Plants generally, for which 
Messrs. Kelway are the Premier House. The present is a 
great opportunity for connoisseurs to obtain Kelway’s 
newest and best at moderate prices. When writing, please 
ask for Special War Prices. Kelway Colour Borders are 
now being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation. 
Particulars, with Special War Prices, on application to:— 
KELWAY & SON'S, Retail Plant Department, Langport, 
Somerset. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

XX of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing ::iost reliable information, post free. 
—KING S ACRE NURSERIES. LTD.. Hereford. 

pCKFORD’S GIANT SWEET PEAS. — 

Xl Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only tie obtained direct from Wem. No agents 
are employed —HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.S., The Sweet 
Pea House, Dept. 64, Wem, Shropshire. 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

XJ —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton's 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS. Bedford. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations—1915 

X Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

GERANIUMS, m ell - rooted. -— Paul Crampel, 

’J Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspail, Her- 
mione, Hieover, kc., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxime Kova- 
lesky, scarlet, yellow, tine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
—THE QUINTON NURSERIES. Quinton. Birmingham. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

G tion, Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
pest fiee.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road. Leyton. 

BEGONIAS.—Grand medal strain. Doubles, 

XJ l*. 3d. and Is. 6d. doz.; 7s. 6d., 9s., 10s. per 100, paid - 
C. PHILLIPS, Begonia Grower, Penryn, Cornwall. 

A BUSH. OAK LEAF-MOULD, free London, 

3s. 9d 3 Bush. Potting Soil, 3s. 9d. Peat, Loam, Bed. 
Sand, Cocoa-fibre, 3s. 9d. per sack. -- E.' VAN DER 
MEERSCH, Queen’s Nursery, Belhurst. S.E. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

X and Lily Pomls ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Stens and Wall Coping ; Rockery.—GEO. VlNT 
k BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

BOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

XX training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 3i in., 3d. 

Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 

—H. J. GASSON. Garden Net WorkB, Rye. 

■nON’T LET BIRDS AND MICE take your 

X/ Garden Seeds and Lawn Grass Seed.- Dress all seeds 
before sowing with Horticol. It will keep them away. Sold 
by the principal seedsmen and nurserymen. In tins. 6d . Is., 
Is. 6d., and 3s 6d. each, or (postage extra) from the Manu¬ 
facturer, 59. Mark-lane, London, E.C. 

pSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES.—Wall 

XJ Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches. Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153 a.—BOULTON k PAUL, LTD , Manufac¬ 
turers, Norwich. 

n ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

vI Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; ltaffla, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. LiBt 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, H E. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of " GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED " are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


BARR’S VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS 

-G of finest selecte<I strains and tested growth at strictly 
moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. _ 

BARR’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

X* Rock Plants. Aquatics, Climbers, Ornamental Shrubs, 
etc, for Spring Planting. Catalogue free. 


BARR’S Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

X* Cannas, Montbretias, Tigridiss, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus, etc., lor spring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR k SONS/King-street, Covent Garden, London. _ 

190 000 FREE copies dobbie s 

±Cl\J) UvU Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring. 
1315, 203 pages, over 2uu illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. —DOBBIE k, CO., seedsmen and 
florist* to H M The King. Edinburgh._ 


TjOBBIE S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

■Lr native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
t C O.. Ro y al Florists, Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat-Exhib., 
1312. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, jiving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrislmrne. Woking. 


T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

XJ —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
prices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914 — 
J. A COOPER, l.i*s*deH (No. 3l, Sligo, Ireland. _ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

■ * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous bonier, and ehmldwry. Lists and quotations free. 
—R. WALLACE & CO , Colch ester._ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

I side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE k 

CO., Colei:ester. _ 


DHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

G Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued.—J W. COLE ft SON. The Nnreer e«. Peterborough. 


ROCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

XI arK i rare —Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G REUTH E. P K H.H . Fo* Hill. Keston. Kent._ 


WORLDS BEST SEED POTATOES are 

» f Irish grown. Write for catalogue of superb varieties, 
w*t free-WM E. SANDS, F.lt.H.S. (Dept. J), Potato 
Specialist, Hillsborou gh. Qa howi. Ir eland ._ 

A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free.—T he 
LtjbTKAM ALPINE Nt R-skuv. Ighthain. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


ZDTHIONEMA G RAN DIF LORA, Sax. Coty- 

ZXJ i«j on pyramidal is— Beautiful planted together; strong 
plants, 4s 6d doz.. postage paid. 7 THE IGHTUAM ALPINF. 
Kciwerv. Ighthmi. Sevenoaks, Kent._ 


TAWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

Ll Destroys weeds in turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of grass. Price 15* per cat., carriage paid Great Britain.— 
WILL 1AM HAILEY A SON. Wolverhampton._ 


F LOWER POTS.— 10 81 in., 10 7 in., 20bin., 

30 5in.. 40 33 in.. 40 3* in-. 30 2\ in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable!,7s.6u. Illustrated List tree. THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries. Brierley Hill. 


A RTLSTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. 

Xi Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainera Strong 
Fences of beat English Oak and Larch.-W WALTERS 
tCn , Morland-road. < rrrydon. Surr e y. Catalogues free. 

■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

Xw cent of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats. Fencing. Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogue* post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL LTD.. Norwich. 


PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Xl Greenhouses, etc.-Write for special prices. Give length 
am! width of greenho use . Catalogues free. Medals awarded 
ItC. 1S81, 1895 - J. ATT WOOD. Stourbridge. 


•THE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

X increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener s favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grab Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S Autumn Mammoth Cauliflower. 

G —Heads large, beautifully white, and of tine texture. 
Per packer, Is. 6d., post free. Mr. J. H. Fudge. Gardener to 
E. E. Porter, Esq., writes: Your Autumn Mammoth Cauli¬ 
flower was unequalled last year, and was greatly admired 
for its size and whiteness.'* __ 

CjUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading._ 


BATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

-G trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will lie sent post 
free on application.— (Dept. B.), R. II. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Fl oral Farms, Wi s bech. __ 

BATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

XJ Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Hlustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new nml stan¬ 
dard vara., is ready, and will be sent free on application.— 
( Dept, B.), R. n. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms, Wisbech . 

"DARE SHRUBS.—Rhododendron dauricum, 

Xb ft very distinct Rhododendron of upright growth, 
flowers liluc-rose, early in March. Both leaves and flowers are 
sweet ly scented. Price 3s. 6d. each.—GEORGE BUN YARD 
& CO,. Lid., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. _ 


CARNATIONS, borber and tree varieties. 

G Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery. Garstang.__ 


CREEDS, READING SEEDS.—Early Peas : 

^ Ameer, Is.; Pilot, 2s.; Sherwood, Is.; Chelsea Gem, 
Is. 2d.; William Hurst, Is. ; Gradus, Is.; Excelsior, Is. 2d. ; 
Daisy, Is 2»1.; English Wonder, Is. per quart. Parsnip: 
Hollow Crown, 2d.; Student. 2d. Carrot: Early Horn, 4d.; 
Intermediate, 3d. Onion: White Spanish, 4d.; Celebrated 
Reading, 4d.; James' Keeping, 6d. per ounce. Catalogues 
post fr ee — RUDLAND k SONS, S e edsmen , l eadin g._ 

E xhibition begonias & gloxinias. 

—12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid bulbs, gorgeous flowers, 3«. 
2 New double Begonia rristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — 
HEAD G AR DENE R. 46. Warwi. k-road, Banbury. _ 

pH RYSAN THEM UMS (early - flowering). — 

G 12 dis. vars., la 3d.; 26, in 26 vara., to inc. “Cranfordia,” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. j 1U0, in 50 vara., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants free for cash.— J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free._ 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.—50 strong 

-X plants, 3s. tkl. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev C. IUR NES, F.R.H.S., Scofton, Worksop ._ 

pHOICE Rock Plants.— 3d. each, from pots. 

G Many rare kinds. List on application —Miss SELINA 
RAN IX > LPH, The Cottage, Chart-ham, Canterbury. _ 

S ELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

Season. List free. — T. KIME, Mareham-le-Fen, 
Bost on, Lincolnshire. _ 

TFM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

V V Lawrenee-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


rrHE V.T.H. PATENT SLUG TRAP. Is. Od. 

X each. 1 for Is. 9d.; 2 for 3s. 5d.; 3 for 5s.. post. free. 16s. 
a dozen, carriage forward. Catalogue of Roses, Herbaceous 
Alpines, etc., free on application —VERNON T. HILL, 
Mend ip Nurseries, Langford, near Bristol._ 


AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d. ; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of yourBeedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLIN GTON k SONS, Ltd., Patentees. Hackney, N.E. 

ARDER TRELLIS WORK NOW.—Write 

G for our book "Trellis," showing Screens, Arches, 
Bowers, Arbours, Wall Panels, Window Surrounds, and other 
suggestions for artistic treatment of the Home Grounds.— 
BOUL TON & PA UL. LTD., M anufacturers. Norwich._ 

TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

XY i n g your Boots with Price's Giahurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is each. Wholesale 
-PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Batt ersea, London, S.W. _ 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

U “ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. “ Plaatine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS. Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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GARDENING illustrated. 


March 13 . 1915 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULB8, 
PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 

PLANT8 

In Great Variety. 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday by 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS 

at their Central Sale Rooms. 

67 A 68, Gheapeide, London, E.C. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 

Commencing October 29th, 
at ONE O’CLOCK, at 

PROTHEROE&MORRIS’Sl 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Communion* executed. Caidloguet/ret. 


OEEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

^ can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
values, especially in Vegetable Seeds (my contracts having 
been placed t>efore the outbreak of the War). Send for my 
Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pages, 80 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Heeds 
of the most reliable quality.—H. N. ELLISON, 43, West 
Bromwich. Established 1890. Under the patronage of his 
Majesty’s Board of Public Works Gladioli, mxd., 3s. 100. 
ONION SETS. Is. lb. SHALLOTS, 12 lbs . 3s. 6d. 

LEAF-MOULD, well deoayed, la. 6d BUSHEL; 3 for 4s. 


E arly - flowering chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—T he 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. — Up-to- 

'-J date Collection, including best new exhibition and out¬ 
door varieties. Lowest prices. List free.—E. OOLNETT, 
61, Wyndham-crescent, Cardiff. 23rd s eason. 


1 HO non pyramid apple-trees.— 

-LUv/jV/UU Cox’s Orange, Allington, Braraley Seed¬ 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Eoklinville Seed¬ 
ling, James Grieve, Ben's Red, Lane's Prince Albert. 
12s. dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—W. HORNE & SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 


BLUEBELLS, 100, Is. 4d. ; 500, 6s. ; 1,000, 

■U 9s. ; Primroses, 100, Is. 6d. Wood Anemones, 100, 
Is. 4d. Periwinkle, 100, Is. 6d. Creeping Jenny, 100, Is. 
Double White Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; dbL mauve, 12,2s.; post 
free, strong plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Cal Ian, Ireland. 


0 


HOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT- 


Blick, Cheltoni, Vallis, Knowles, Lady Smith, Market Red, 
and 200 others. See List.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks._ 


TYWARF ROSES.—Extra special offer for 

-U short time only. 12 distinct, best named sorts, 4s. 6d ; 
6 for 2s. 6d.; strong climbers, 6 for 3s.; 3 for is. 6d., carriage 
paid.-JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorkshire. _ 


CARNATIONS, mixed, large plants, 3s. 

VJ per dozen. Earlv Chrysanthemums. 12 cuttings, best 
named. Is. 3d.—M. CUTHHERTSON & Co., Rothesay 


PARLY CABBAGE PLANTS, Savoys, 

Jj Sprouts, and Dwarf Green Curled Kale, 1.0. Is. ; 60, 
9d.; 30. 6d.—M. OUTHBERTSON & CO., Rothesay. Seed 
and Plant Catalogue free. _ 

CENUINE ALPINE SEEDS, harvested in 

'X the Alps.—25 varieties, our choice, 8s.; 12, 4s.; 6, 2s ; 
separate packets, at purchaser’s choice, 5d. each.—AGENCY 
Ofl R ufvr>vr -- -J a A ,.»k- 


R RE VON. Oakmount, Westwood. Southampton. 


all 


SELECTIONS of choice Rock Plants, 

named, 5s., 7s. f 10s., 15s , £1, £2, £3, and upwards. 
Profits devoted to care of wounded.—LADY C. f Abbey, 
Much Wenloek, Salop._ 


PLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropteolum 

-*• Bpeciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY. Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 


DEED POTATOES. — Magnificent, Arran 

^ Chief, Vitality, Defiance. LiBt free. — K. B. 
HARRISON, Winterton. Doncaster._ 


H.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

vX 5a. free; 6 Dryas octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 
3a. 6d. —P . B. O 'KELLY. Nur series, Ballyvaug ham, Co. Clare. 

ALD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 12 

U strong, well-rooted plants, 2s.; 3 dozen, 5s.; all carriage 
paid.—BAILY. Cal <t Gardens, Reading. _ 

nen Ann HARDY Flowering Plante (peren- 

^*JU)VJUU nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue—JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

ITHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.— Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. Ac., or direct by post from the M AN ACER, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, J.ondon, W.C._ 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


SANKEY'S'-S“>POTS 

^ “Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

i State quantity of each site required nnd have " carriage paid ‘ 

] quotation ('*carriage ” frequently amounts to half value o< | 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

B/CHARD SAN KEY A SON f LTP. . 
Bulweil Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6<1.; 
12, 4s. 6d. Monster 10 to 12-inch bulbs. Is. each ; 6, 5s. 
Candidum (white Madonna Lily), 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; 50, 5s. 
Brownii japonica, golden trumpet, 3, Is. 9d. ; 12, 5s. Longi- 
florum, white trumpet. 3, Is. 6d. ; 6, 2«. 6d. ; 12, 4s. 6d. 
Lancifolium rubrum, 6, Is 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. Roseum, 6, Is.; 
12, Is. 9d. ; 50, 5s Tigrinum, 12, Is.; 50, 3a. 6d. Tigrinum 
flore-pleno, 6, Is.; 12, Is 9d. Umbellatum, orange, 6,1s. 6d.; 
12, 2s. 6d.; Pink Belladonna, 3, Is. 6d. ; 12. 4s. Gd. Growing 
giant 1-lb. bulbs, 3, 2s. 6d. 6 Arums, Is. 9d. Scarlet Scar¬ 
borough Lilies, 3, Is. 9d.; 12,5«. Henryi, Batemani, Hansoni, 
Krameri, testaceum, chaloedonicum. msgnifleura. pardali- 
num, Szovitzianuni, elegant, Is. each; 6, 5s. Lily of the 
Valley crowns, 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d. ; 250, 3s. 6d. 6 Spirtea 
superba, Is. 9d. Exhibition named Gladioli “Panama,” 
lovely pink, enormous flowers, large 6 to 7-inch corms, 
12, Is.; 100, 5s. “Orion,” apricot yellow, 12, Is.; 100, 4s. 6(L 
Hollanui. lemon yellow, 25. Is. 6d.; 100, 3s. 6d. Lily Lehman, 
white, 25. Is. 6a.; 100, 3s. Gd. Halley, salmon. 12, 6d. ; 
100, Is. 9d. Hulot, opal blue, 25, Is. ; 100, 2s. 6d. America, 
rose, 25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. 2nd size, 100, Is. 9d. Princeps, 
crimson, 12, Is. ; 100, 4s. 6d. Brcnchleyensis, scarlet, 12, 1 b. ; 
100, 3s. 6d. Czar Peter, carmine^ 12, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d. 
“ Cardinalis,” 25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6<L “ Faust,” blood red, splen¬ 
did. 12, Is ; 100, 4s. Gd. Byzantinus, purp'e, 25C, Is. 6d.; 
1,000, 5s. White Bride, Red Bride, or Blushing Bride, 25,9d ; 
100, Is. 6d. ; 250, 2s. 6d. Gorgeous NAnceianus Hybrids, 
25. Is.; 100, 3s. 6d. Childsli, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d. 2nd size. 
100, 2s. 6d. Rainbow Gandavensis, 25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. ; 500, 
98. 6d. I.emoino’s Butterfly, 25,9d ; 100,2a. 6d. 144 Gladioli, 
12 varieties, 12 each, 2s 6d.; mixed. 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d.; 
500, 5s.; 1,000, 8s. 6d. Dahlias, mixed, all varieties, large 
roots, 6, Is. ; 12. Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 50. 3s. 6d. 3-feet White 
Summer Hyacinthus, giant bulbs, 25, Is. ; 50, Is. 61. ; 
100, 2s. 6d. Double Ranunculus, 100, Is.; 500, 4s. Anemone 
de Nice, 50. Is.; 250. 3e. Gd. Montbretias (miniature Gladioli), 
100, Is. ; 500, 3s. 6d. Freesias. 100, Is.; 500, 3s Solomon 
Seal, 12, Is. ; 50, 2s. 6d. Giant-flowered single Begonias, for 
pots, large tubers, blood red, scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, 
blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, bronze or copper, any 
10. Is. 6d.; 50, 4s. 6d. ; 100, 7s. 6d. Mixed Betiding, 12, Is. ; 
25, Is. Gd.; 50, 2s. Gd.; 100, 3«, 9d. ; 250,7s. Gd. Best Doubles, 
10 colours, separate, Is. 9d. ; 50, 4s. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d. Mixed, 
12, Is. 6d.; 50, 3s. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d. Frilled crispa, 5 colours, 
10, Is 9d. ; 50, 4s. ; 100, 7s. 6d. Feathered cristata, 6, Is. 9d. ; 
12, 2s. 9d. Butterfly, 6, Is. 6d. Double flmbriata, 3, Is. 6<L ; 
12. 4s. 6d. 10 Gloxinias, Is. 9d. Any 12s. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 
500 mixed bulbs, 2s. Gd. 

T B. LOADER, 18, Worbeok Rd., Anerley, 8.E. 


SEED POTATOES. 

HAND-PICKED SEED SIZE POTATOES. 

Buy your Seed from a Firm 
— that gives satisfaction.— 

Midlothian Early, May Queen, Arran Chief, 112 lb., 8/-; 
56 1b., 46: 281b., 2 6; 14 lb , 1/4. Duke of York. Myall's 
Ash leaf. Early Rose, Hebron, 112 lb., 7/-; 56 lb., 4/-; 28 lb., 
2/3; 14 lb.. 1/3. 8. Express, E. Eclipse. Llewellyn, Epicure, 
E. Puritan. Ninety fold, 1121b , 6/-; 56 lb., 36; 28 lb., 2/-; 
14 lh., 1/2. B. Queen. King George, Pioneer, Beau Ideal, 
112 lb., 4 6; 56 lb , 2/6; 28 lb., 1/6; 14 lb , 1 F.vergood, R. 
Kidney, King Edward, Up-to-Date, Dalhousie, Factor,Table 
Talk, Magnum Bonurn. President, 8. Triumph, D. of Corn¬ 
wall, Northern Star, Eating Potatoes, 112 lb, 4-; 56 1b., 
2/4; 28 1b., L6; 14 lb., 1-. Bags free. Free on rail cash with 
order. Full lists now ready. 

TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Crower, 

COLNE, 8T. IVES, HUNT8. 


NAMED GLADIOLI. 

Brenchloyonsis. 3s.. 5s.. at 6d.; America, 3«. 6d , 
r>s.; aulot (blue), 6< ; Hybrids, 3s. 6d , 7s. Gd. All j>er 10G. 

Special Collections, 10 vara., 3 each, 4s.; 6 corms 
each. 7s. Bargains. 

PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS. 

6 distinct colours. Doubles, 2s.; Singles, Is. 6d. Double 
Fringed, 3s. doz. Japanese Lily Bulbs, etc. Carriage paid 
Catalogue free. Money-back terms ours for the last 20 years. 
M0RRI 8’8 121) Buibliouse, 826 , Bristol St, Birmingham, 
err no Of the utmost importance this year 
OLLUOi to procure strains which are pure aiul 
fertile. We have a 20 years' reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 

MORRIS ’S (21), 225, Bristol St., Birmingham. 

GERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

VX CuttingB, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz, ; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Flower of Spring, cream edged; Golden 
Harry Hieover and Lady Sheffield, rich pink, Is. 9d. doz.; 
10s. 100; Master Christine, pink; and Happy Thought, 
Is. 8d. doz.; 9s. 100; Mrs. Pollock, tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 
14s. 100; Ivyleaf, Mme. Crousse, light pink ; Charles Turner, 
deep pink; Galilee, double pink, and J. D'Arc. white. Is. 6 1. 
doz.; 8s. 100; 1 doz. in 12 named varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 100 ditto, 
15s.—F. C. FRENCH, Poundfleld Nursery, Crowborougn. 


"PARLY Flowering Chrysanthemums.—Best 

J-J varieties, well-rooted. Framfield Early White, Al- 
mirante, Dorothy Ashley, M irtin Reed, Roi des Blanc, 
Holmes White Countess, white, pink, crimson, or yellow 
Masse, Is. 3d. per doz.—O. MEW, Chrysanth. Nursery, 
Sunbury, Middlesex_ 

PRIZE ONIONS.—Ailsa Craig, grown for 

■L exhibition, Is 9d. 100. Also fine earbe-tc abbages, and 
red, Savoys, also Broccoli and hardy Bath Cos Lettuce, all 
8d. 100. Chrysanthemum Cuttings, named, for indoor or 
out, 25, Is. 3d.; all above post free.—D. BIRD, Dept. 3, 
Boxhedge Farm, Banbury. 


ALPINES FOR THE ROCKERY.—Plants 

H from 3s. per doz. Seeds, 2d. per packet. Many rarely 
offered. Lists free.—G. HUTTON, M.A., B.8c., Both- 
kennar, Scotland._ 


A NGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
nave a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, “Fishing 
Gazette.” 19. Adam-street, Strand. I^xvlon 


TA7ATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

* » hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 476lb., Bize4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Maugers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GA8SON, Government Contractor, Rye. 



Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I oiler 10 tons of “ARRAN CHIEF," the 
now Moinorop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. Lists free. 

Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yellow. 

DOUBLES. 2 - ; SINGLES. 1/6 do*. 

Grand Bulba. 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-Jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
“Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience o f 

P rdeniug have 
ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
‘New Main- 
crop.'” 



Nettle Jenkins, lavender 
orange, scarlet flake; King * 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 

5/.) SEEDS & SEED 
PDTIM 

1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, MuBtard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, AUsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lh. 
of new Maincrop Potato “ Arran Chief ” and packet of 
Lighton’s Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5>, carriage paid. 

2/6 Sweet Peas. 2/6 

GRAND SPENCER COLLECTION. 

W. J. Unwin, 

_____encer, crimson; 

Helen Lewis, orange; Etta Dyke, fine white; 
Flora Norton Spencer, blue; Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, picotee; Edna Unwin, orange- 
scarlet ; Tennant Spencer, mauve; Constance 
Oliver, primrose, flushed pink; Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes, blush pink; Doris Burt, scarlet, shaded 
cerise. 25 seeds, any variety, 3d. ; or 25 seeds each of 
above 12 grand varieties for 2 6 ; 12 seeds each, 1 / 6 , post 
free. 

TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 

40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 In 25 varieties, 10/-; 100 in 50 varieties, 15'-) 

150 Hardy Flowering Plants, 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds. Roses, Bulbs. 
Lines. Seed Potatoes. Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc.. with free trial packets 

of new varieties seeds, also * How to Grow Giant 
6- Blossom Sweet Peas,” tree. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighten, f.r.h.s., 

17, KIBT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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SPECIAL WAR OFFER. O al . , n i f? 1 l 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! r".A ome * hmg . t ° ? lease Everybody. 


Best Quality. Grown here, with British Labour. 

Carefully Packed. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Cash Returned. 

25 Best Hybrid Tea Roses: Lyon, Pharisaer, 
Duchess of Wellington. Mrs. H. Brockicbank. Edu Meyer. 
Mrs Fred Striker, O. Testout, Clara \f .tson, Countess of 
Derby. Dean Hole, F. E. Coulthwaito, General McArthur, 
Geo. C. Wand, Harry Kirk, Juliet, La Tosco, Lady Ash- 
town, Laurent Carle, Le Progrfcs, Liberty. Richmond, 
Mrs. W J. Grant, Mrne. J. Grolez. Mme. Ravary. Princo 
du Bulgurie. Any 6 for 3a. 6d.; 12 for 6a.; 25 for 12s. 

112 Splendid New Roses: British Queen, Beautie de 
Lyon. Duchess of Suntherlaml, Mrs. Frank Bray, Rayon 
d'Or, Mrs. Geo. Cornwallis West, Mabel Drew, Alex. Hill 
Gray. Earl of Gosford, Sunburst, Melody, Lady Greenall. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6d. ; 12 for 7s. 6d. 

12 Grand H.P. Roses: F. K Druschki. H. Dickson, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Jubilee, Senateur Vaisse, I.a France, l»ui* 
Van Houtte, Lord Macaulay. Mrs. R. G. Crawford, Star of 
AValtham. Prince C. de ltohan, Rev. A. Cheates. Any 6 
for 2s. 2d.; 12 for 5s. 

12 Snperb Climbing Roses, with long growths. 3 to 
6 ft. ; Bouquet d'Or, Mine. Jules Gravereaux, Zopherin 
Drouhin, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. Reine M. Henri¬ 
etta, Gloire do Dijon, Mme. A. Carrihre. Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. Gruss an Toplitz, C. Testout, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6d. ; 12 for 8s. 

12 New Rambler Roses: Turners Crimson, Lady 
Gay. Euphrosyne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra, Dorothy 
Perkins, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Electra, Goldfinch, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Indy Godiva. Any 6for 4s. ; 12for 7s. 

12 Sweetest Scented Roses, 5s. 6d. 

De-sckiptive Cata looue ok Roses, 500 tab. in 

Thousands of Fine Trees ; Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, etc.. Post Free. 

J. DERRICK, NUBssitiEs. PORTISHEAD. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERYJ| 


All Bees’ Guarantested Goods are sent on Approval. 

Cash refunded in full, at any time, if not satisfactory. 

Amateur’s Roses, “2.” I Rambler Roses, “3.” I Fragrant Roses “D" 


6 Polyanthus .. 3d 

ti Cowslips ..3d 

6 Primroses, yellow .. 3d 
6 Primroses, ch. mx. .. 6d 
6 Arabia, white .. .. 3d 

12 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 
6 Foxgloves .. 3d 

6 Stocks, choice mixed 3d 
12 Daisy, double .. .. 3d 

6 Pansy, giants .. .. 3d 

6 Delphinium .. 6d 

6 Marguerites, yellow .. 3d 
6 Marguerites, while .. 3d 
6 Heliotrope, hardy .. 3d 
6 Chrysanthemums .. 3d 
6 Violets, large purple 3d 
3 Irises, yellow flag .. 3d 
3 Irises, purple flag .. 3d 
6 Anemones .. .. 3d 

20 Montbretias .. 4d 

12 Gladioli, white 3d 

12 Oladioli, pink .. .. 3d 

1 Pseony, white .. .. 3d 

1 Pieony, red .. .. 3d 

2 Campanula, pyr. .. 4d 

2 Marguerites, red .. 4d 

6 Sunflowers 3d 

6 Musk, giant .. ..3d 

6 Thrift, pink .. ..3d 

3 Gailhunlias .. 4d 

3 Sweet Williams .. 3d 
3 Daisy, Ox-eye.. .. 3d 

6 Daisy, scarlet .. .. 6d 

6 Daisy, giant white .. 6d 

1 Xmas Rose .. 4d 

2 Candytuft, white .. 4d 

ti Creeping Jenny .. 4d 
6 London Pride.. .. 4d 

12 Lily of Valley .. .. 6d 

1 Lily, large while .. 3d 
1 Lily, large purple .. 3d 

1 Lily, Sword, red .. 6d 

2 Poppy, giant red .. 4d 
12 Privet, golden. 1 ft. .. 1/6 
5 J Privet, green, 1 ft. .. 1/9 

3e. 6d. orders Post F 

EASTERLY N 

OULTON (9), 


50 Quickthom, thorny .. 1/6 
100 Box, evergrn. edging 19 
3 Pinks, large double .. 6d 
3 Pinks, wliito, fringed 6d 
2 Carnations, dbl. wh. 6d 
2 Carnations, dbl. pink 6d 
2 Carnations, dbl yei. 6d 
6 Asters, hardy .. .. 3d 

2 Fuchsia, hardy ..• 4d 
1 Hydrangea, pink .. 3d 
1 Hydrangea, white .. 3d 
1 Orange-tree .. 4d 

1 Lemon Verbena .. 3d 
1 Asparagus Fern .. 3d 
1 Table Fem .. .. 6d 

1 Palm, evergreen .. 6d 
1 Campanula Bosket .. 4d 
1 Fuchsia, ch. double . 3d 
1 Clematis, large wnite 3d 
1 Fiery Thom, red .. 3d 
1 Honeysuckle, sweet .. 3d 

1 Ivy, Silver Queen .. 3d 

2 Ivy, large green .. 3d 

2 Ivy, small cut leaf .. 3d 
1 Virginia, small leaf .. 3d 
1 Rose, white climber.. 3d 
1 Rose, red climber .. 3d 
1 Rose, bush, red .. 3d 
1 Rose, bush, pink .. 3d 
1 Rose, bush, wliito .. 3d 
1 Sweet Briar, pink .. 3d 
1 Sweet Bay .. .. 3d 

1 Rosemary .. 2d 

1 Southernwood .. 2d 

2 Periwinkle, silver .. 3d 

6 Periwinkle, giant .. 3d 
6 Hypericum .. .. 3d 

50 Lettuce, Cos .. .. 6d 

50 Cabbage .. 6d 

100 Onions.6d 

20 Red Cabbage .. .. 3d 

2 Lavender, 2 Sage .. 4d 

1 Rue, 2 Thyme .. 4d 

50 Leeks.6d 

2 Rhubarb, early .. GJ 
Free, or 4d. Postage. 

IURSERY CO., 

LOWESTOFT. 


By 

Appointment. _ ILLUSTRATED — 

CATALOGUE pa 2 g °° 9 . 

Florists* Flowers. Hardy Plants 6c Seeds. 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE EIXOS NURSERYMEX. 

HAWICK, SCOTLAND 

-> Surpassing Value & Choice 
i in Antirrhinums. 

Marvellous 2 6 Seed Colleetion. 

Tomato "Evesham Wonder,” 
j most prolific cropper. 

Chrysanthemum, Fuchsia, and 
! General Betiding Plants. Satis- 
! friction guaranteed. Dcgoriptive 
i Pri«*« Li*l» free on aj/plicotion . 

I Cultural Hint* <& Coloured Flalea. 

J. HARVEY. F.R.H.S.. 

Tho French Garden. Evesham. 


FORBES’ 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

X birds.—NETTING, mod. strong, stout, small mesh, 
vill not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds.. 
8 k • any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carnage 
nsid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
fTr U.-1L J. GA3SON The Net Works, Rye. 


Amateurs Roses, “2.” 

12 Dwarfs n jC carriage 
or Bushes I/O paid. , 

This Collection includes the famous j 
“Daily Mail” Rose, the most bril¬ 
liantly coloured rose of to-day. ] 
“Daily Mall” Gold Cup 
Rose (Mme.Ed. Herriot), j 
flame-coloured Rose, prawn red ^ 
with rosy orange-scarlet Haines 2 - 3 
Bnss. Rothschild, pink .. 6d ■ 
Countess of Derby, rose .. 8d 
Dean Hole, silvery rose . 8d 
D. P. Roberts, copper-pink.. 8d 1 
; Earl of Gosford. crimson .. l-i 
, Ecarlate, scarlet-red .. .. 8d 1 

Edu Meyer, red and yellow .. 8d 
Grace Darling, cream .. 6d 
Gruss an Toplitz, crimson.. 6d i 
Killarney. tine pink .. 8d i 

I King George V., crimson .. l - : 

Town Roses “E.” 

12 N.R 8. C'e carriage 
Solection ®/ ® paid. 

Some roses don’t do well in towns, 
some do. This Collection has been i 
tried, and results warrant hearty : I 
recommendation. 

C. Testout, salmon-pink .. 6d 
C. F. Meyer, silvery-rose .. 8d 
Dr. Browne, carmine .. .. 8d 

Gloire de Dijon, buff-yellow 9d 
G. Grunerwald, carmine .. 8d | 
Hugh Dickson, crimson .. 6d 
J. B. Clark, deep scarlet .. 8d 
La Tosca, salmon-flesh.. .. 8d 

M. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink 6d 
Mme. Ravary, orange-yellow 6d 
Mrs. John Laing, rose-pink 6d 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry-red 6d 


Pretty Rock Plants. 

3 each, 12 sorts, O /Q packed free i 
36 plants, 6s. “/ ** on rail. 

12 charming tufted perennials for sunny 
rockery or front of border. 

Silvery Burr, crimson tips 
Downy Yarrow, golden-yellow 

Marshall’s Aubrietla, purple 
Little Gem Bellflower, whito 
Pink Rock Rose 
Maiden Pink Dianthus 
Crimson Hoath or Heather 
Greek Heron's Bill, piuk 
Lavender Cat Mint 
Rosy Evening Primrose 
Alpine Poppy 
Golden Lemon Thyme 


Shrubs for Winter. 

6 Pine sorts C / packed free 
for 2 6. OJ m on rail. 

First rate for gardens of any size ; in¬ 
cludes 2 wall shrubs. 

Wine Bush, evergreen.. .. 6d 

Chinese Barborry, orango 
flowers 6d 

Golden Aster, yellow loaves, 
white flowers .. 6d 

Silver Dogwood, silvery lvs. 9d 
Simon’s Rose Box, orange 

berries . 6d 

Blue Speedwell, evergreen 4d | 
Starry Daisy Bush. wh. Us. 6d 
Goldon Bells, yel. fls. Feb. .. Cd 
Lobb’s Cypress, graceful 

evergreeu. 9d 

Veitch’s Cinquefoil, wh fls. 6d 
Golden St. John’s Wort. 

evergreen. 6d 

Rosemary, fragrant evergreen 6d 


Prime Vegetables. 

14 Packets | it post 
as Catalogue 1/ * free. 

Crimson Globe Beet .. * .. 200s. 

Champ. Brussels Sprouts .. 40 Uj. 

Flower of 8pring Cabbage .. 600s. 

Early Horn Carrot .. .. 1,000s. 

Prizetaker Cauliflower.. .. 300s. 

Cabbage Lettuce. 1,500s. 

Prize Lyon Leek. 403s. 

Ailsa Craig Onion .. .. 300s. 

Moss Curled Parsley .. 1,000s. 

Student Parsnip. 750s. 

French Breakfast Radish .. 1,000s. 

Snowball Turnip. 2,000s. 

1 oz. each Mustard and Cress. 


Climbers ° ~ paid. 

Six tip-top climbers for wall or 
arch; will give a fine succession of 
bloom. 

Blush Rambler, apple-blos¬ 
som pink . 9d 

Coronation R.. red and white 1/- 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous 6d 
Delight, bright carmine .. 9d 
DorothyDennison.xix ii pink 9d 
Paul's Carmine Pillar, bril¬ 
liant carmine, splendid climbing 
single Hybrid Tea. 9d ! 

Sweet Briar and Moss Roses. 

Collection r / carriage 
No. 4. •*/“ paid. 

12 Bushes, 8 new named Hybrid Sweet 
Briars, various, 1 Copper, 1 Persian, nnd 
2 Moss Roses, separate .. 6d. each | 


Selection "/ “ paid. 

The Hybrid Perpetual fragrance is } 
considered to constitute highest j 
excellence in rose perfume. It is 
present here in abundance. 

Abel Carriere, crimson . 6d 
Alfred Colomb, red .. .. ed 

Avoca, scarlet . 8d 

Charles Lefebvro, velvety- 

rod . 6d 

Dupuy Jamain, cerise 6d 

Gen. Jacqueminot, crim¬ 
son . 6d 

General McArthur, crim- 


Johanna Sebus, ceriso .. 9d | 
La France, roso 6d 

Mrs. John Laing, rovy-pink 6d 
Ulrich Brunnor, cherry-red Gd 
Vise. Folkestone, cream . Gd 


Bedding Roses “J.” I All Round Roses “K.” 


12N.R.S. 7/ carriage 

Selection • / “ paid. 

In the entire range of roses you 
could not find a better twelve 
for garden display—free and long 
lived. 

Antoine Rivoire, pale cream 8d 
Caroline Testout, salmon.. 6d 
Lady Ashtown, Rose du Barri 8d 

Lyon, shrimp pink. 8d 

M. A. Chatenay, salmon pink 6d 
M. M. Soupert, sunset yellow 8d 
M. Ravary, orange .. 6d 

Pharisaor, rosy white .. .. 8d 

Rayon d’Or, sunflower yellow 1/- 
I Richmond, scarlet .. 8d 

Souv. de M. Zayas, cannino 6d 
Sunburst, cadmium yellow .. 1/- 


Gay Border Flowers. 

I 3 each, 12 sorts, O /Q packed free 
I 36 plants, 6s. “/ on rail. 

12 first-class plants, live year after 
year, bloom May to September. 

Dropwort Yarrow, golden 
Queen Charlotte Anemone. 

pink 

Carpathian Bellflower, blue 
Blue Perennial Cornflower 
Li Hung Chang Marguerite. 

white 

Mieh. Daisy Goliath, rose 
Sea Holly, steely blue 

Florentine Iris, white 
Crimson Catchfly Campion 
Orango Oriental Poppy 
Purple Bergamot, fine 
Single Scarlet Pyrethrum 


Shrubs for Summer. 

6 Fine sorts e /q packed free 
for 3 -. J/ on rail. 

12 Splendid shrubs for borders or beds; 
fine for cutting. 

Silvery Indigo, violet-blue.. Gd 
Pale Barberry, crimson lv»., 

autumn 9d 

May Broom, glorious prim¬ 
rose flowers .. Gd 

Deutzia, pretty pink or whito 6d 
Esoallonio, e green pk. or wii. Gd 
Myrtle Fuchsia, scarlet .. 6d 
I Mock Orange, fragrant whito 6d 
Copper-lvd. Plum (Prtinus 
Pissardi), masses pk. lia,. Copper 
Beech-like leaves, exquisite .. 1/- 

Graham's Crimson Sage 6d 
Giant Foather Spireea. wh. 6d 
Autumn Speedwell, wine- 

red . Gd 

Rose Syringa, charming .. 6d 


Pretty Flowers. 

14 Packets | /i post 
as Catalogue 1/1 free. 

Sweet AJysson for edging .. 250s. 

Crimson Candytuft .. 200s. 

Single tricolor Chrysanth. .. 500s. 

Double Mixed Clarkias .. 1,000s. 

Golden Calllopsis .. 500s. 

Blue Cornflower. 300s. 

Orange Eschscholzia .. 2,000s. 

White Godetia. 1 000s. 

Purple Toadflax. 3.500s. 

Scarlet Flax (Linum) .. 1,500s. 

Sweet Mignonette 3,000s. 

. Dwarf Nasturtiums .. .. 50s. 

Mixed Sweet Peas 60s. 

Virginian Stock .. . 4,0J0s 


Collection u paid. 

For all purposes the ideal 12 where j 
cut blooms, buttonholes, fragrance, 
colour, beauty of form, and general 
utility are desired. 

Betty, coppery roso 8d 

Captain Hayward, scarlet 6d 
Caroline ToStOUt, salmon pk Gd 
Fishor Holmes, crimson 6d 
F. K. Druschki, white .. 6d 
Hugh Diokson, crimson . Gd 
Lady A. Stanloy, silvery flesh 8d 
Lady Ashtown, deep pink .. Gd 

Lvon, shrimp pink. 8d 

M. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink 6d 
M. Ravary, orange-yellow .. 6d 
Mrs. J. Laing, rose-pink .. 6d 


Florist s Flowers. 

3 each, 12 sorts. A I packed free 
36 plants 8 6. “/ “ on rail. 

. Delphiniums, each 6d.; 3 
same name, 1 - 
„ Belladonna, azure blue, dwf. 
•• Euroke, rich gentian blue 
„ Purple East, plum purple 
Exquisite. Cambridge blue 
Phlox, ea. 4d.: 3 same name 8d 
,, Eclaireur, rich carmine red 
„ Embrasemont.bright salmon 
,, Etna, brilliant coral red 
„ Brilliant, salmon pink 
Pyrethrum, each 3d.; 3 same 
name. 6d. 

„ Decoy, Single, dark red 
„ Sherlock, single dark scarlet 
„ Vivid, single, brilliant crimson 

Poppy, Prnc. of Orange, orange 


Fruit Trees and Bushes. 

Giant Dutch Red Currants, 

the best for jam and general use, pro- ] 
I duces immense berries in long, grape¬ 
like bunches. Extra fine fruit- 
, lng bushes, 6<L each; 4- doz. 

Loganberry, tho famous Raap- 
L berry-Blackberry, huge well flavoured 
. fruits three times the size of Rasps., I 
on gigantic 12 to 18 foot canes; can be 
trained on posts or fences. Treatment 
same as for Raspberry. Strong canes, 
9d. each; 7 6 doz. 

1 Poars, extra tine, strong 5 and 6 
j^ars old trees, bush form. 

,. Doyenne du Cornice 

„ Louiso Bonne of 

Jorsov 

Pitmaston Duchoss 

[ All largo, well-flavoured fruits. 

L 2 6 each : 3 for 7*6 for 13/- 


Lovely Lilies. 

3 each.* n/s post 

4 sorts. •>/*» free. 

L. auratum, the large Golden Rayed 
i. Lily of Japan, tine plump bulbs 
i Monster, 13; 14/-doz. 

Extra, 8<1.; 7/6 doz. 

•1st size, 4d.; 36 doz. 

Kramcrl, the Pink Trumpet Lily, 

1 flue, 9d.; 3 for 2/- 
'■ *If.longiflorum,whiteTrunirct.for 
i. pots or outdoors, 5d. ; 3,1/-; 3/6 doz. 
i L. speciosum Kr oetzeri, alabas- 
i ter wnite, 7d.; 3 for 1/6 
; *L. speciosum rubrum. rose 
' spotted crimson, 5d. ; 3 for 1/- 
L. speciosum Melpomene, 
'• erim., white edged petals, 5«l. ; 3, l/- 
‘ Tiger Lily, orange-scarlet, fine, 
i 3 for 7d.; 2s. doz. 


Free Catalogues. 

To those who are interested, 


but do not see here what they ^ 

wint, we say "Be sure to 

write for Catalogues ." Three 

“ Art" Catalogues, Rose and 

Shrub, l’laut, Seed and Bulb, 

contain 52 full pagev of natu- 


contain 52 full pagev or natu- 
ral colour photographs, with- 
out doubt the most ambitious 
attempt to portray flowers in 
natural colours that has ever 
been made. 


Single items may be ordered from 
any of tha Collections. 


Booklets. 


175b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


In order that there may lie I 
no obstacle to success on tho I 
part of the least experienced 
amateur, Bees Ltd. havo pre- ! 
pared two. 

"ABC of Rose Culture," 

1 Jd., post free. 

“ABC of Bulb Culture," 
ljil, post free. 

Each book contains 32 pag^s J 
of precise information nnd 4 I 
pages colour photos. Direc¬ 
tions for seed sowing aio j 
printed on the packets 

Order or write NOW. 

"Lest you Forget." 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized b', 


Gouglt 


















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


March 13, 1915 


21 Days. Enormous Clearance Sale. 


VILLA SEEDS - ROSES. ROSES. ROSES 


106 WORTH FOR 2 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. , 

He who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but | 
one grew is a public benefactor. I 

ALL NEW HEEDS. 

i pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Pens. 1 pint j 
Table Talk Pen, 4 pint Beans, i oz Onion, j oz. Carrot, 4 oz ! 
Parsnip, 4 oz. Turnip, 4 oz Radish. I oz. Cress, large packet 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bage, Parsley, lettuce, Tomato, Herbs. Celery, Marrow, 1 
6 packets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pei, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at tid. lb. ; see 
catalogue) Cold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well i 
packed and sent on approval, so see they are a genu tie lot, ' 
2s. the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, i 
seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) ] 

MY 60. COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS | 

will astonish you all. It will contain 16 packets (and they 
are pockets, too—not like some send) of all new genuine 
Heeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Godetia, Wallflowers, Larkspur, Statiee, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Scarlet Linuin. Post free, 7 stamps. j 

100. NATIONAL COLOURS. 10». j 

600 seeds. 10d., free. 100 red. 100 white, 100 blue 100 j 
orangu, 100 Black, 100 yellow, giant-flowering Sweet Peas. 1 
named, post free. lOd.; or abovo Flower Seeds aud Sweet 
Peas, both lots, 1 3. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

Ad clean and healthy bushes. 

Gooseberries: Crown Bob, Sulphur, Keepsake, Whyman's, 
Whitesmith, Leveller, aud others ; 3-year trees, 4d. each ; 
12 for 3s. till. ; 4-year, 6*1 ea- h ; 12, 4s. tid. Few good 
Gooseberry trees, names lost, 12 for 2s. tid. 

Bed, White, Black Currants, 2J each, 2s. doz. Very large 
hushes, 12 for 2s. tkl. 4 years old. 

lOiOOO FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillbosket, Carters 
Prolific, 18 grand canes, Is. 

10,000 GRAND STANDARD APPLES. 

All the leading kinds in eating and cooking, and all tine 
fruit-bearing trees, 4 and 5 years old. Is. and 1 b. 3d. oacli. 
Any names you like. I can supply you. 

5,000 Pears, standards, enormous trees, 5 and 6 years old, 
any names you like, all one price, Is. 3*1. each. 

•Vt.OOO Grand Bush or Pyramid Apples, l’ear.s, Plums, 
Cherries, Damsons. All the above are very flue stuff, all 
fruiting trees. Is. each ; very large and extra selected, 
Is. 6d. each. 

5,000 SPLENDID BUSH AND PYRAMID 
APPLES. 

They are to be cleared at once. Your choice, all grand 
trees, only lOd.eaeh, 6 for 4s. 6d., 12 for 8s. 

3,000 SPLENDID BUSH OR PYRAMID 
PEARS. 

But they must be cleared at once. Only lOd. each, 6 for 
4s. tkl., 12for 8s. 

10.000 Bush and Pryamid Plums, all fruiting trees, any 
names you like, must clear, lOd. each, 6 for 4s. tid., 12 for 8s. 

10,000 Loganberries, fine grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. 
and Is. each. 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 


150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES TO OFFER AS 
BELOW. 


Purchaser's Selection 
My Selection 


Sd. each; 4'- doz. 
4d. each; 3 - doz. 


Abel Carrifcro, A. Colonib, Annie Wood, Ben Cant, 
Captain Christy, Clio, Cuionation, 1). of Teck. D. of Welling¬ 
ton, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, 
General Jacqueminot, Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John 
Hopper, MagnaCharta, Mcrveillede Lyon. Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camille do Rohan, 
Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Verdicr, and hun¬ 
dreds of otheis. 

200,000 LOVELY TEAS & HYBRID TEAS. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 
Purchaser’s Selection .. .. 6d. each; 6 - doz. 

My Selection .6d. each; 4 -doz. 

; A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Hetty, Catherine Mcrmet, 
Caroline Tentout, Edu Meyer. Edward Mawley, Eloile du 
I France, Gen. McArthur, Grass an Toplitz. Harry Kirk, 

| J. IJ. Clark, Jonkheer L. Mock, Juliet, Killamoy Pink, 
Lady Ashiown, Lady Battersea, La France, La Tosca, 
Liberty, Lyon, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Constance 
Sonpert, Madame llavary, Mildred Grant, Maman Corbet, 
Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. A. It. Waddell, 
Mrs. B. R Cant, Mrs. E. O. Hill. Mrs. Jos. II. Welch, 
Niphetos, Pharisaer, Richmond, Rhea Reid. Viscountess 
Folkestone, White Caroline Tesiout. White Killamey, 
White Maman Cochefc, ard hundreds of others. 

1/- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. 1/* 

What can bo nicer than to cover your Arches, Hummer- 
louse or ugly buildings with a few nice Climbers? 1 white, 
1 blue, 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, I 
1’yrus Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 

STANDARD TEAS AND H.P. 


2 Com us 
2 Cotoucasters 

1 Cup. crecta vir. 

2 Dculzias 

2 Maidenhair Trees 

1 Honeysuckle .. 

2 Irish Ivies 

1 Gold or Sib er do. .. 
2, Kiurels. Bushy 

1 Laurustiiius .. 

1 I .urge Lime 
1 Maple Norway 
1 Pyracuntha 

1 Prunus Pissardi 

2 Kibes. 

2 Sweet Briar 

1 Weigcla. 

1 Golden Elder 

1 Aucuba japonica 

2 Snowberry Trees 

1 Daphne . 

1 Forsythia 

1 Bamboo Tree . 

10 Evergreen Privet 

2 Acacia Trees 

1 American Blackberry 

1 Pampas Grass . 

2 Rose of Sharon 

1 Acer Negunda 

2 Tree of Heaven 
2 Scotch Broom.. 

2 Gooseberries . . 

1 Ampelopsis Veitchii.. 
1 Large Mountain Ash 


4d 


4d 


4d 


1 Purple Beech 

2 Broom, vt 


_ . , white or yel. .. 
3 Clematis, white, blue, 
or yellow 

L Clematis montaua 

2 Allspice. 

2 C i till pa. 

1 Double Cherry 
1 Eating Chestnut 
lGuelderRo.se .. 

1 Hydrangea grand. 

1 White Jessamine 
... 1 Yellow Jessamine 

Id 1 Laburnum 
4d 2 Lavender Bushes 
4d 1 Ijnrge White Lilac 
Id ] 1 Large Red Lilac 
* ' 1 Double May 

1 Mulberry Tree ., 

1 Mock Orange 
1 Pyrus japonica.. 

1 Large Poplar 

2 Rosemary 

2 Hpinoaa. 

1 Tulip Tree 

3 Fancy Shrubs 

2 Black Currants 
2 Red Currants 
1 Blue Spinea 
1 Apple or Pear 
1 Plum or Cherry 

1 Rhododendron. 

1 Silver Birch 
6 Raspberry Canes 


Mostly i 
Your Selection 
My Selection 


l same names as Bush. 


Is. each. 
6 for 5s. 


1/6 STANDARD UMBRELLA OR WEEP¬ 
ING ROSES. 


1/6 


5/- 


Grand si tiff, long trails, ti ft. stems. 

0 STANDARD ROSES. 


5/- 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Princo de Bulgarie. 
1 George Dickson. 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford. The 6 Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 


26 


RE0, WHITE AND BLUE. 

0 LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 


2/6 


l New Exeelsa, scarlet. 1 whito Dorothy, 1 new blue Ram 
bier, 1 Dorothy Perkins, pink, 1 yellow Rambler, 1 American 
Beauty Rambler. The abovo 6 Roses, named, 2s. tid. 


1 /- 


64 PRIZE GLADIOLI. 


1 - 


S Piineeps, new scarlet; 8 I’mk Beauty, dark pink ; 8 Baron 
Hulot, lovely biue ; 8 America Flesh; 8 Brenchleyensis; 8 
Ciildsii Hybrids; 8 Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, delicate 
flesh ; all splended flowering Bulba. The whole Cl Bulbs, Is 


1 /- 


300 SWEET PEA PLANTS. 


1 /- 


1/3 200 GRAND WALLFLOWERS. 1/3 

12 SPLENDID GLADIOLI. 

30 Blood Red, 35 Primrose, 35 New Scarlet, 35 Cloth 
Gold, 35 Vulcan, 30 Hercules. 200 plants to flower almost 
at once, and 12 Lovely Gladioli, Is. 3d. 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 

3/6 12 CRAND ROSES. 3/6 

1 Rayon d’Or, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
Laurent Carl. 1 J. H. Welch, 1 His Majesty, 1 Pharisaer, 1 
La Tosca, lHugh Dickson. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Frau Karl 
Druschki, 1 E. Mawley. The 12 Roses, as above-named, all 
well packed, 3s. tid. 


1/6 


A CHANCE IN A LIFETIME. 1/6 


1 Climbing Marechal Niel. 1 Gioire de Dijon, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, from 3 to 4 feet high, with good side branches, 
just the thing for Greenhouse. The 3 splendid Roses, 
named, well packed in sLraw, for Is. tid. (1 New Baby Ram¬ 
bler Rose gratis ; in all, 4 roses, Is. tid.) 


All fine, strong, autumn sown plants in 10 lovely varieties, 
plant at once; all finest sorts. 

HAVE FL0WER8 ALL SUMMER 1 
1/9 200 CRAND PERENNIALS. 1/9 

12 Carnatiorm (clove - scented), 6 double Hollyhocks, 8 
double Gypsophila, 10 Aquilegia. 4 Auchusa blue. 10 Canter¬ 
bury Bella, 12 Rose of Heaven. 8 Chrysanthemum King 
Edward. 18 mixed Pinks. .30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus. 10 Cen- 
taurca, 6 Delphiniums, ti Tree Lupins, 20 Valerian, 20 white 
Ileaiieris. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
and well packed. Is. 3d. . Ilalf-quantity, 100 Plants in " 
varieties, my choice, Is. 

CLIMBING RAMBLER ROSES. 

Crimson Rambler. D Perkins, Lady Gay, Apple Blossom.- 
American Pillar, Paul's Carmine Pillar, Hiawatha, Blush 
Rambler, Goldfinch, Aviateur Bloriot, Gruss an Teplilz, 
Ards Rover, Alb. liarbier, White Dorothy, Philadelphia, 
Tausendschon, and many others. All grand stuff. 

Your choice, these are all very strong stuff, Gd. each ; 

5s. tid. dozen. 

1,000 CL0IRE DE DIJ0NS. 

(41 to 6 feet.) 

Enormous large Plant*, English grown, out in the open 
fields, well staked tine trees with many side shoots ; these 
will cover a large space at once and flower all Bummer. 
Very cheap, Is. each. 

10,000 MARECHAL NIEL 

10,000 Grand Climbing Marechal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
and Gioire de Dijon, all grand, tall-climbing. English- 
grown plants, splendid for walls aud Greenhouses. To 
clear at once. Is. each, or one of each, 2a. tid. Worth 3s. tid. 
each. Must clear. 


5,000 RHODODENDRONS. 

Very nice bushy plants, 4d. each; 12 for 3a. 3d. 

Grand largo stuff, very bushy, tid. each; 12 for 5a 
Special fine stuff, well budded, grand, 'VI. each; 12 for 8s. 
The finest Hybrids that can be obtained, absolutely 
covered all over with large flowering buds. Is each; 12 for 
10s. Order at once. I am bound to clear these. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3»- A LOT. 12 LOTS 2/6. 

All Fine, Large Stuff, not drawn-up Seedlings. 

The following plants are all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (G) ** greenhouse. 


3d 


4 Achillea, double white 3d 
6 Auriculas Alpine 31 
12 Aquilegia, long spd.. 3d 
20 Alyssum Saxatile . 3d 
12 Arabis, double white 
20 Arabis Alpina 
15 Aubrielia, lovely blue 3d 
20 Agrosteuuia Co ia .. 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3*1 

15 Antirrhinums, above 

mixed.3d 

4 Anemone japonica .. 3*1 

20 Brouipton Stocks .. 3*1 
lti Canterbury Bell, wh. 3*1 

16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 
16 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
12 < 'helone, scarlet . 3d 
30 Silene, double (link . 3d 
10 Carnation Margin 
10 Carnation, lip lop 
10 Carnation Grciiudin, 

scarlet 

10 Picotees, el. scented 
12 Calliopsis grandif. .. 

30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 

3 Early Flowering Chrys 3d 
12 Chrys. King Edward 3*1 

4 Cyclamens, nice plants 3*1 
6 Daisies, French, all 

colours .. .. 3*1 

25 Daisies for edging .. 3*1 

8 Delphinium, pr. aim. 3*1 

12 Foxgloves .. .. 3*1 

10 Gaillardia hybrida .. 3d 
ti Geuin, splcn. scarlet 3*1 
6 Gladioli America .. 31 

8 Gladioli Breneh., sdt 3*1 
8 Gladioli Gand., lovely 3d 
8 Gladioli Child , hyb. 3d 
8 Gladioli, lorn, spot .. 3<i 
12 Ditto, above mixed . . 3*1 
15 Gypsophila pan. .. 3d 
8 Gypsophila, now dbl. 3d 
ti lieliotropo ((») .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 
4 Lobelia cardinalis 3*1 
ti Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 
ti Lupins, white tree .. 3*1 
12 Lupins, lovely pink .. 3d 
12 Lupins, above mixed 3d 
ti Marguerites, white ,'G) 3d 
12 Mignonette, M ichel 3*1 
25 Myosotis ulpestris .. 3*1 
8 Nicotiana afHnis .. .'1*1 
15 Nemcda strut (G) 3d 
3 Red Sinkius Pinks .. • 3d 
12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 


3*1 


3.1 


30 Cranford Beauty 
12 Evening Primrose 
ti Primula obconica 

3 Passion Flowers (G).. 
12 Polyanthus 

2 Psconia Chinensis .. 
2CJ Jacob's Ladder 
10 Peas. Everg., 3 colours 
50 Peas. Sweet 
8 P* nUlemona 
10 Puysalis Franchelti . 

4 Pinks, Mrn Sinkins 
4 Pinks Her Majesty .. 

15 Pinks, Pheasant-eyed 
10 Poppy, Tulip 
ti Pyrethrmu, Hybri- 
dum, single aud dou¬ 
ble, mixed 

2 Phlox, nice clumps . 
20 Pansies, yellow cent rv 
20 Pansies, giant white 
20 Pansies, luaslerp ecc 
20 Pansies, giant Peacock 
20 Pansies Md. Perrot .. 
20 Pansies, carvlinal red 
25 Pansies, above mixed 
I 30 Walltlowers.blood retl 
30 Belvoir Castle 
30 Primrose Dame 
30 Ruby Gem 
30 Eastern Queen 
30 Ellen 5Villm.it t 
30 Vesuvius, scarlet 
36 All above mixed 
20 Wallflowers, double . 
15 .Strawberry plants .. 
53 Cos. or Cab. lAilluce 
50 Retl Cabbage 
50 Spring Cabbage 
50 Mast Cabbage 
50 Onion plants 
25 Cauliflower plants .. 

2 Rod Hot Poker 
20 Rocket, white.. 

4 Salvia Zurich (G) 

12 Saxifraga splendent*.. 
20 S* hizanthus .. 

20 Stachys alpina 
20 Sapouariu Ocyiu’dcs 
8 Sunflowers Mellish .. 

3 Sweet Williams, Fink 

Beauty 

•J Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty 

12 Sweet Williams,finest, 
ti Suiilux, climber (G).. 
20 Valerian, pink, white 
3 Violet v, clumps 


50,000 CLUMPS VIOLETS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To clear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long stems ; grand 
for frames or pots. 12 clumps, Is. 

POTATOES. POTATOES. 

The Glad Eye, 2d. lb , Is. tid. peck; Shan't bo Long. 2*1. 
lb.. Is. 9d. peck; Bising Sun, 2d. lb., Is. 3d. peek ; The 
Factor, 1 r. pock; British Queen, Is. peck; Gold Flake, 4*1 
per pound- this Potato will he the one that will bo putin uiy 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1315. 

3/6 VILLA COLLECTION OF FRUIT TREES. 3/6 

3 Apple Trees, 1 Cherry, 1 Plum, 1 Pear, 12 Rasplierry 
Canes, 1 Loganberry, 25 Kentish Favourite Strawberiy 
Plants, 6 Currants, 6 Gooseberries. Now the wholo of the 
above, all fruiting trees, for 3s. tid. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN ORDERING GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO MATTER 
CATALOGUES GRATIS.] HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED, AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. (CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.U.5., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


Digitized by 


Go* *gle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 




Mabch 13 . 1915 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BEGONIAS 

for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES: 
Carnations, Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BLACKMORE & LANG DON. BATH. 


O CT C O Rare and uncommon. 3,000 varie- 
OCiCiL/Oi ties offered. 

IIADnV Dl AIITC The most up-to-date 
lUUIlIT r LHIf I Oi Collection in England. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

ALPIN ESa 12 choice distinct plants, 3,0. 

HERBACEOUS. gJSti eood border 
DELPHINIUMS. 'L G ™. nameJ varie 

Dill DYCC 1- Large - flowered, new named 
■ nLUACOa varieties, 8/-. 

CARNATIONS. S£ST bordervarie,ies ' 

ALL POST FREE. 

Catalogues free on application. 

THOMPSON & MORGAN 

Seed Establishment and 
Hardy Plant Nursery, 

IPS W ICB. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prioea for dash with Order In Hull. 


8 z Bin. .. 
9x7 in. .. 

10 and 11 x Sin. 
12,13, 14. 15 x 8 i 
11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 i 


U 2, 13, 14 x 1 
3 x 11 in. .. 


100 sq.ft. 200 

sg. ft 

23- .. 

416 

24/- 

43- 

25/6 .. 

4&- 

28'6 .. 

49/6 

27/6 .. 

61- 

29/- .. 

5&- 

316 .. 

57/6 

| 34/- .. 

63/6 

} 36- 

66/6 

} 37'- .. 

69- 

39/- .. 

121- 

4cwt-. 43; i 

cwt., 


Phytobroma 

Barr’S Neui Plant Food 
1 For Flowers Vegetables and Fruit III I 
o f high est quality & guaranteed analysis HI 


Phytobroma greatly norjases all Vegetable Crops. 

71U.26. 141b.,46: 281b.,7/6; 561b., 12/6*. 1 cwt,, 21/- 
Prepaid orders for 2S ltis. and upwards, carriage paid. 
Circular, with full particulars, on application. 

BARR & SONS, 

«. BWB. K IHO 8TBEET, COVE M T GARDEN , LONDON. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 rare . 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from la 6d. doz. 

w aWT.lia. -Pnt roots, 400 rare., all sections, 2s. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONITJMS.-160 var., from 2s. 6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS.-100 rare., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS.-60 new vara , 12 3d. packets, 2a. 6d. 
Purchaser'* selection. Send for new Lists, poBt free. 

H. W0 0LMAN, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 

DIICC TDCCC standards, Bush, 
nUUL IIIECO ■ and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Robb Or ower, BEARSTEP, nr. MAIDSTONE. 

sow . . . 


TRUST* 


“BUCKS’ TRESCO” 

Improved TOMATO 

Maintains its high reputation and 

BEAT8 EVERY OTHER KNOWN RECORD 

in weight of crop, refinement of flavour, and 
■ excellence of quality. 

Par Excellence the Amateur’s Tomato. 

Generously treated the results are positively astounding 

Re-eelected Strain. 

Approx. 50 Seeds 1/1, 15(1 26, 350 5 -. 500 7 -, 1,000 
126. Pot Plants, 1 - each, 3 for 2 3, post paid 
2 - for 6. 6/- doz., carriage forward. Seedlings from 
pans, 12 for 16 j 25, 2 6 '> 50, 4«. 


pans, 12 for 16; 25, 2 6 '. 50, 4/-. 

Ordinary Strain. 

Seeds only, double quantities same prices. 

ALL IN RAISERS' SEALED PACKETS, with 
Cultural Hints. SOW NOW. 

Beware of Imitations. 

BUCKS, Tomato Nurseries, IPSWICH. 


16,18, 20x10 in.1 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in. \ 34/- 63/6 

12.14, 15. 16. 18, 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. ..) 

16, 37. 18, 20 x 13 in.1 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in.» 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in... .. • ■ l o*t > aa/ 

18. 20, 22. 24 x 16in. ) w 

20, 22, 24x 18 in.39/- 72/- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— l ewt., 8 -; 4<'wi.,43; iewt., 
2/6; 14 lbs,, 1/6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. any colour, In 7 lb. lever I 

tins, 3/- Tier stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. if x 2 in. I}x2iin. 11 x 2in. 11x24 in. I£x2lin. 

5 3 6/6 7 6 8- S3 9/6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. I 

P. T- ROSS, Xntd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


11 SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

“ HEATIfIG APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Bums 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 


Catalogue Free. 

TILLEY, 6, Lond on Road, Brighton. 

CARNATIONS! CARNATIONS!! 

The Chance of a Lifetime. 

Holding the finest stock of theso in the world, l am 
prepared to supply plants from ray unique and unrivalled 
. -db-monat the following rate: Selfs and F ancit«, all the best, 
t rue t >j name, 5 - per doz. Gash with order. Plant NOW 1 
Quality Unequalled. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

C BUCK, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent 

HARDY - WATER LILIES. 

Bcauuf il Noveltici : Uloire du Teinple-sur-Lot, Marguerite 
Laplace, Picciola Sirius, etc., cte. 

NELUNBIUMS AND OTHER AQUATIC PLANTS. 

Delivered in all Countries by Parcel Post. 

LATOUR-MARLIAC, Nurseryman, 

At Temple-sur-Lot (Lot A caronne). FRANCE. 

Kn>h<h Cat alogues free on application. _ 

CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ “MAY QUEEN.’’ 

4Fho fastest- growing, quickest heading variety in 
fexbtence. Planted at once, largo white heads may 

DANIELS & SON, wvmdndhKI'hdbfoik 

llbffi^iATIONATGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

V, »d WOKING —Large chapels, organ. Provision for 

-at 


May Queen, Ringleader, Snowdrop, Sharpe s N id or. Mid¬ 
lothian Early, Arran Chief, Supreme, Mighty Alum, H -cv.1 : 
4/6 56 lb. ; 2/6 28 lb.; 1/4 14 lb Duke of York, Duke id 
Albany, Early Rose, Myatts, Hebrons, 7/- cwt. ; 4 - 561b.; 

2 3 28 lb ; 1/3 14 lb. Express, Puritans, Ninety-folds, Queen 
Mary, Epicure, Eclipse, Llewellyn, Golden Wonder, Sensa¬ 
tion, Ajax, Recorder, Windsor Castle, Regents, 6 - ewt. ; 
86 56 ID. ; 2/- 28 lb. ; 1/2 14 lb. British Queen, Pioneer, De¬ 
fiance, KingGeorge, Eldorado,Langwortliy, What's Wanted, 
Acme, Magnum Bonum, Maincrop, Abundance, Beau Ideal, 
Money Maker, Summit, King Edward, Eating Potatoes, 
Potato Manure, 4,6 ewt.; 2/6 56 lb.; 1/8 28 lb. ; 1 - 14 lb, 1.7|i- 
to-Date, Factor, Scottish Triumph, Royal Kidney, Dal- 
housie, Gartons, 'J’able Talk, Northern Star. President. 
Lord Dundonald, Ualmeny Hero, Duchess nf Cornwall, 
Evergood, 4/-cwt.; %4 56 lb,; 1/6 28 lb.; lid. 141b. Shallots, 
3d. lb. Bags free. Free on rail. Cash with order. Send 
for full list of Seed Potatoes, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

HORACE TAYLOR, 
Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

SEED POTATOES. 

All the Leading Varieties. 

No Better Stocks Obtainable. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

SEED POTATO GROWERS. YORK, 

SEEDS. 

British Columbia Alpines. Wild Flowers. 

S hr ubs, etc., to bo had from — 

Mr*. SUSAN STOKER, DUNCAN STATION, B.C., CANADA. 

rpiMES GUANO contains all the necessary 

JL ingredients to feed and insure vigorous plant growth. 
Analysis guaranteed soluble phosphate 13 63. Nitrogen .88, 
equal to Ammonia, 1.64. Sample 4 cwt. bag sent, on receipt 
or P.O. 2a. ; 1 ewt,, 3s. 6d. ; lj cwt., 5«. — A. MASKELLS, 
Ltd., Stratford Road, Plaistow, K. __ 

H OP MANURE is the best substitute lot- 

stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results. Sample 4 cwt. bag sent on receipt of P.O. Is 6d. ; 

1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., 3s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6s. 6d.— A. MASKELLS, 
Ltd.. Stratford Road, Plaistow, E. 

PRESSED SEWAGE CAKE MANURE.— 

1 Use In place of stable manure. 1 cwt. equal in 
manurial value half a load of stable manure. Sample 1 c« t. 
bag sent on receipt of P.O. Is. 3d.; 2 cwt., 2a. 3d. ; 4 ewt., 
4s ; 6 cwt., 5s. 6d.—A. MASKELLS, Ltd., Stratford Road, 
Plaistow, E. __ 

rpREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, &c., 

■L 6 ft. to 8 ft., 2s. a doz. ; 4 ft., lOd. adoz., tied in bundles, 
points cieosoted. Also Larch Poles for Pergolas, great 1 
variety, heights and sizes. Free on rail. — FERN DEN 
FENCING CO., Hasleniere, Surrey. _ 

TTTTANTED.—Good plain GARDENER, hard 

VV working, honest, and sober. Good with ordinary 
flowers and vegetables and pruning. Greenhouses; no hot¬ 
house or vinery. Stnte fully experience and wages asked. — 
B. FEEAMH, The Chantry. Gillingham, Dorset. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 



CHAS. P. KINNELL Jt Co., Ltd 

68, Southwark Bt., London. 


GREENHOUSE 

page List of roundly conutruoted Greenhouse*, Frame*, 
fc nd all Garden Hciuisite* free tor a postcard. 

A. SMART. Umpire Work*. Mile End. Gla*gOW. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


March 16 —Royal Horticultural 8ociely Committees. 

18. Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

30— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


April 1.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

13.-Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil Show (2 
” days). 

11.—Herefordshire Spring Flower Show. 

15 . —Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

16. —National Robc Society's Spring Show. 

21—Midland Ddffodil Show. 

27. — Royal Horticultural Committees; National 

” Auricula and Primula Society's Show. 

28. —Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's Spring 

Show (2 days). 

29. —Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 


Mav 11 —Royal Horticultural Committees. 

13— Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

14. Royal Horticultural Society's Show of May flower* 
ing Tulips. 

13. —RoyarHoriioultural Society's Show at ChcDoa. 


June 3.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

16. -Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

22 . - Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

■J'.t National Rose Society'’how at. Regents Parle. 
39.—Southampton Iforticuli i ral Society's Roso Slue 
(provisional). 


July 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Holland 
Park. 


M'e shall he <jlnd if Seer claries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies icill kindly send the dales of 
their carious shews to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, GJ, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London , IK. 6'. 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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2/- MARVEL SEED COLLECTION. 2/- 

Carriage Paid when 4 following lots ordered. 

GIVEN FREE 4-PINT NEW JOHN HULL PEA. 

4 pint First to Crop Peas, 1 ft, 4 pint Leader Peas, | pint 
Giant Marrowfat Peas, 4 pint Kiuney Leans, packet Giant 
Le\ialhuri Runner Leans, 4 oz. Elephant Onions, 4 oat 
Beet, 4 oz Parsnip, J oz. Turnip, 1 oz. Radish, 4 oz Carrot, 
4 oz. Mustard, 4 oz. Cress, and packet of Brussels .Sprouts, 
Savoy, Lettuce, CahVeige, Celery. Marrow, Cucumber, lajek, 
Kale. Fursiey, and 6 packets of Now Flower Seeds with one 
packet of New American Giant Sweet Peas, nil named, 
packed and free on rail, for 2s. Hundreds of testimonials 
day thatevery seed grows and produces exhibition vegetables. 

STRONG FLOWERING PERENNIALS. 

6 Franohettl Bunyardii, New Giant Ghineaa Lantern, 
with 2/- orders. 

12 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 
30 Wallflowers, blood red 3d 
6 Dbl. Germans, ex. .. 3d 
1 Passion Flower, in pot 3d 


1 Christmas Rose .. 3d 

23 Aubrietia, mauve or 

dark purple .. .. 3d 

6 Auriculas, tine .. . 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, red, yell , 


pink, white .. .. 3*1 

12 Aquilegias .. .. 3d 

10 Achiilea, Pearl.. .. 3d 

3 Anchusa Drop.3d 

15 Alyssum saxatile .. 3d 
12 Agrostomnia eoron. .. 3d 

6 Asters, M. Daisies .. 3d 

12 Brampton Stocks .. 3d 

25 Arabia alpina .. .. 3 aI 

20 Coreopsis grand. .. 3d 

13 Canterbury Bells, white 

blue, pink .. .. 3d ___ 

20 Canterbury Bells .. 3d 20 Honesty . 

8 Carnation, double | 3GlobeThii 

clove .3d 

8 Do., double sc lrlet .. 3d 
8 Chrys , King Edward 3d 
30 Cornflowers .. 3d 

10 Chelone Barbat a .. 3 1 
13 Daisies, giant flowered 3d 
25 Do., red and white ..31 
6 Shasta Daisies .. .. 3d 

4 Delphiniums .. .. 3d 

6 French Daisies.. .. 3d 

12 Polyanthus .. ..3d 

10 rental onions .. .. 3d 

10 l’hysalis Fran .. .. 3d 

20 Poppies, Iceland, white, 


scarlet, yellow.. 

10 Do., Oriental .. 

25 Giant Pansies .. 

2 Violets, doubles 

5 Violets, single giant 

6 Sinking Pinks .. 

6 Pinks, Her Majesty 
6 lied Sin kins 
6 Valerian, scarlet, 

Pink Beauty .. 

25 Jacob's Ladder.. 

6 Sweet Williams, Scar 
let Beauty 

6 Do.. Pink Beauty .. 3d 


.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 


.. 3d 
.. 3d 


6 Rudlieckias 
6 Statice Salicifolia 
6 Campanulas 
6 Gaillardias, hybrids .. 
6 Genius, scarlet.. . .. 

12 Galega, hybrids 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Erigeron speciosum .. 
15 Foxgloves, Ivory’s 

spotted. 

25 Forgot-me-Nots, blue, 
white, or pink 


1/3 EVERY QARDEN’S CMLORY. 1/3 

1 Climbing Marechal Niel, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 Gloire 
de Dijon. All strong trees, named, packed, and free on 
rail, la. 3d. 

3 SPECIAL RAMBLERS, 

1 Goldfinch,saffron yellow; 1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy 
Perkins. No other three to equal them. Strong plants to 
flower this season, 2s. 

4 RED. WHITE. BLUE. YELLOW. 1/6. 

Patriotic Rambler Roses. 

Yellow Aglaia. Blue Veitchenhlau, White Queen of Bel¬ 
gians, Red New Excels*. Strong-flowering trees, up to 8 ft 
high, named, for Is. Gd. 

NEWEST STANDARD ROSES. 


12 Gypsophila p&niculata 3d 


Thistle .. ..3d 

i. scarlet .. .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3d 
G Do., flue double .. 3d 
12 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

8 Picotees.3d 

12 Lupins, mixed .. .. 3d 

2 Do., New Rosea .. 3d 

3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 

white, or Snow Queen 3d 
3 Sunflowers, Miss Mel- 


lish 

12 Indian Pinks .. 

25 Pansies, giants .. 

4 Lobelia Cardinalis 
12 Linum Porenne 
6 Sijonaria, Rock 
6 8 ixifragas, do. 

12 Rock Plants .. 

2 Abutilon.3d 

1 Rose tree.3d 


13 Strawberry Plants 
50 Ailsa Craig Onions 
50 lettuce, winter 
50 Cabbage, spring 

1 Rosemary 

6 Thyme Plants .. 

2 lavender.. 

6 Sage Plants 


George Dickson .. .. 16 Lady Hillingdon 

King George .. .. 1/6 Rayon d’Or .. .. 

Sunburst.1/8 British Queen .. •. 16 

Chateau de CIoj Vou* Juliet .1- 

gcot .1/8 A. Goodwin .. .. D- 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES. 3- 
King George (blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chatenay, 
F. K. Druschki, Mine. I/a vary, Mrs. J. Laing, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, C. Testout, U. Brunner, 
K. A. Victoria, Dean Hole. True to name, labelled, suit 
any garden or soil, packed free, 3s. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES. 4/- 
AU named, and best flowering II.T. and H.P. varieties, 
4s.; or 6 Standard and 12 Dwarfs, as above, 7s.; a bargain. 
STANDARD WEEPING ROSES. 2*. * „ 

6 feet stems, beautiful long trails, 10 flue varieties, named. 


I 


1 NEW “DAILY MAIL" ROSE, 

1 Rayon cl Or, 1 Sunburst. 1 George Dickson, 1 
Lady Hillingdon, 1 Miss Alice Rothschild (Lush 
M. Neil), 1 Lyon. All named aud packed, 4s. Strong 

bushes. 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS. 

8trong Plants and True to Nama. 

MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT (“Dally Mall” Rose), colour 
shrimp-pink, copper, orange, and aprreot, 1 plant. Is. 6d.; 6 
plants, 10a.; 12 do., 19s ; 25 for 25s.; 100, £5. Each 

Georg ? Dlokson. perfect, rich velvety crimson .. 1/3 
British Queen, finest pure white in existence .. 1- 
Klng George V., blackish velvety-crimson.. .. 1/3 

Chateau de Gloe Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, red .. 9d 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 9d 
Lady Plrrle, salmon and apricot, flushed fawn 9d 

Miss A. Rothschild, free grower, very large, rich 

citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) .9d 

Rayon d’Or, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 9d 
Lady Alice 8tanlev, very large, of deep coral .. 8d 
Lady Hillingdon, deep apricot yellow, very free .. 8d 
Sunburnt, superb orange-yellow and apricot .. 6d 
Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and yell. 6d 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yellow 61 
King of 81am, bright scarlet Marechal Niel, fine 1/6 
Duoheee of Wellington, yellow, stained crimson 


COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 

1 - 8 to 12 ft. RAMBLERS, la. OA. V* 

Crinwon Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorosky, Alfred Cnrrifcre, Queen Alexandra, Thalia, 
Dorothy Denison, White Pet, Aglaia, Goldfinch, American 
Pillar, Veiu henblau, etc., etc. English grown, well-rooted, 
and named, Is. each, 8s. 6d. doz. 

26 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 2/6 

Excelsa, Lausendschon, Blush Rambler, Avioteur Bleriot, 
Helene. Crimson Rambler, strong grown plants, will flower * 
profusely, 2s. Gd. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Specimen Limes, Laburnums, Scented Acacias. Purple* 
leaved Plums, Silver Poplara, White Birch, Scented 
Almonds; fine trees, 9 to 10 ft. high. Is. 6J. each; larger, 

2s. Gd. each. 


All at 6d. a lot. All strong trees. 

6d 
6d 
Is 

6d 
fid 
6d 
Gd 


2 Aucuba jajronica 
1 Acer, silver 

1 Do. larger 

2 Allspice Trees .. 

2 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Do larger 
1 Acacia, scented 
1 American Oak, selectd. 6(1 


1 Lilac, white 
1 Do., red 
1 Mountain Ash .. 

1 Mock Orange .. - 

1 Magnolia.6d 


1 Azalea mollis ., .. 9d 

1 Azalea indica .. .. 9d 

1 Almond, flowering .. 9d 
1 Lerberis Darwiui .. 6d 
1 Bamboo Tree .. .. 6<1 

1 Box, golden .. .. 6d 

1 Coral Bush .. 6d 

1 Clematis Montana .. 6d 
1 Cedar Lebanon .. 6d 
1 Cherry, double.. .. 6d 
1 CupressuR, golden .. 6d 
1 Double May, scarlet, 
pink, or white .. 6d 

3 Fancy Hhrubs .. .. Gd 

1 Forsvlhia .. 6d 

2 Guelder Lose „ .. 6d 

1 Golden Elder .. .. 6d 

1 Honeysuckle, large .. 6d 
15 Evergreen Privet .. Gd 

4 Golden Privet.. .. 6d 

2 Do. do.6d 

1 Largo ditto .. 6d 

1 Hydrangea .. 6d 

2 Iris, Irish .. 6d 

1 Jessamine, yellow .. 6d 
1 Do. white .. 6d 

1 Laburnum, large .. 6d 

2 Lavender .. .. 6d 

100 GIANT TULIPS. 1/3. 

25 Red, 25 Orange, 25 White, 25 Pink, all named, in 
separate bags and free on rail. .... „, 

12 Giant Hyacinths, 6 inches round bulb, 6d. *, 50 Darwin 
Tulip*, 6 beautiful kinds, Gd.; 150 flowering bulbs, in several 
varieties, 9cL 


1 Plum Tree 
1 Apple Tree 
1 Pear Tree 
1 Pyracantha 
1 Plane Tree 
1 Quercus cocclnea 
1 Ribcs, scarlet .. 

1 Sweet Bay 
1 .Strawberry Tree 
1 Prunut Pissardi 
1 Rosemary 
1 Spinea. crimson 
1 Do., pink, 6 ft. 

1 do., while, G ft. 

1 Walnut 9 ft 
1 Weeping Willow 
1 White Broom, 5 ft. 

1 Yellow do. 

1 Almond, large .. 

1 Pampas Grass .. 

1 American Blackberry 
1 Honeysuckle, Jap. . 
1 Do., scarlet, Dutch . 

1 do., white, Haaeana 

2 Ivies, Irish, strong . 

2 Sweet Briars .. 

1 Daphne, scented 

3 larch, strong .. 

1 Rhododendron.. 

1 Azalea Mollis, fine . 


6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. Gd 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 9d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 17- 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. Gd 
6d 
Gd 
6d 
Gd 
Gd 
Gd 
Gd 
9d 
Gd 
Gd 
9d 


CLARKE’S, 29, Boyal Hampton Nurseries, Boseries and Seed Depot, MIDDLESEX. 


NlTROLlM 

154 % Nitrogen. 

The Fertiliser for Top Dressing Sc Compost. 


l ib. Bag makes 80 gallons. 


IIQUID MANURE. 

Of all Seedsmen, in 1, 7, 14, 23, 56, & 1121b. Bags. 

TRIAL 14-LB. BAG, 2 6, CARR. PAID. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD., 
Winchester House, Old Broad 8treet, LONDON, E.O., 
and 17, Sandffate, NEWCASTLE-GN-TYNE. 


STA-lVirOUTJ 


PATENT GRIPPER SHEARS 


Note tiio.se Teeth 



The lower Made has a serrate 1 edge, ensuring a sweeter, 
cleaner, and easier cut than with any shears made. The 
ideal shear for cutt ing green wood, wet wood, etc. 
PRICES -8-Inch, 33; 81-inch. 38; 9-iuch, 4'- a pair. 
From all Ironmongers, Nurserymen, and Stores, or carriage 
paid from— _ 

TH03. STANIFCRTH & CO., LTD. 

(C.U.M.A. Dept.) 

12, Charterhouee Bldgs, Boswell Road, London, E.O. 

(Write for List G.I.) 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

• Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this nnper, and have made 
and sold over 20.000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IK YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest, catal ogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


RELIABLE 
ROCK 
PLANTS. 

PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


C ampanula muralls Bavarloa 
am pan u la rotundlfolla Hoitll 
ardamlne pratensle fl.-pli .. 
helranthus alpinus Alllonl .. 

D lanthus alpinus. 

Ian thus osssius. 


Bd. ea. 4 /- doz. I 
.. Bd. ,. 4/- 

.. Bd. „ 4/0 .. 

.. 4d. ,. 3/B .. 

.. Bd. .. 7/B .. 

.. 4d. ,. 3/0 .. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets fret. 


UST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MARCH 2, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE, 
Plrst-clasa Certificate. 

Brasso-Cattleya Digbyana Schroder®, Shrubbery Tar., 
from Mr. F. M. Ogilvie, The Shrubbery, Oxford. 

Award of Merit. 

Cattleya Olympus, from Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 

Medals. 

Silver Banksian —Messrs. J. Cypher and Son, Chelten¬ 
ham ; Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans; Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park; Messrs. J. and A. Me Bean, 
Cookabridge. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 

Shortia uniflora grondiflora rosea, from Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield. 

Medals. 

Gold — Lady Tate, Streatham (Gr., Mr. W. Howe), for 
forced Imlbs, etc. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for 
forced shrubs. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, 
Iiighgate, for Carnations, etc. 

Silver Flora.— Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, for Carna¬ 
tions; Messrs. May, Edmonton, for greenhouse plants; 
Messrs. Sutton and 8ons, Reading, for Primulas; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Liverpool-street, for rock plants. 

SILVER Banksian.— Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage, for rock 
plants; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, for Carna¬ 
tions, etc.; Messrs. Piper, BayBwater, for rock plants; Mr. 
G. Prince, Longwortta, for Roses; Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech, for bulbs in fibre. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, for Primulas; Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations. 

Bronze B anksian.— Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, for lmlbous flowers ; Miss Dixon, Edenbridge, 
Kent, f >r bulbous flowers; Mr. A. Perry, Enfield, for Ferns ; 
Mr. Prichard, Christchurch, for rock plants ; Mr. Reuthe, 
Res ton, for miscellaneous plants; Messrs. Tucker. Oxford, 
for rock plants; Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Felth&m, for 
rock plants; Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, for rock 
plants; Messrs. Wells, Ltd., Merstham, for Carnations. 


Pleaae mention “Gardening Illustrated." 



NOT ONLY the supply of 
GUARANTEED labour-sav¬ 
ing aids to gardening success 
—Catalogue post free—BUT 
IN ADDITION any one of the 
practical booklets by J. Lytle, 
F.R.H.S.. on “ Manuring,’’ “ Lawns Beau¬ 
tiful.” “Sweet Pea Cultivation and Support.” 
will be sent to readers mentioning this paper 
who enclose Id. stamp to cover postage, or 
FREE ADVICE on any gardening problem by 
our Managing Director and trained Staff of 
Chemists. Write now to 


Ike 60UNDR8Y CHEMICIl CO., Ltd. 

Cranmer St., LIVERPOOL. 



THE “IMP” SLUC TRAP (recu) 

Made of non-ruetable metal. 



Annihilation of slugs that is simple, inexpensive, effec¬ 
tive and rapid. 

Price, 33 per box of 36; 6/3 per box of 72. 

Try the "IMP” 81ug Trap and ask your nurseryman 
or ironmonger for more; or Carriage Paid from :— 

CANADIAN UNITED MANUFRS’ AGENCY, 

12, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, C0SW1LL ROAD, 

LOVDOIT, B.O. 

_ ( Write for List G.I.) _ 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 cum. 


Digitized by 



Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

6 D - A LOT. i Lots, 3 d - VERY STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS & CLUMPS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 


Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-Grown Plants. s 2 *.». 


PEASE SEND DOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. 

Send for New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Perennials, Climbers, Vegetable Plants, 

Greenhouse Plants, etc. All Correctly Named. 

Orders from 6d. to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. An extra lot given with every 5s. order. Postage for small orders: 4<L for orders up to 2s.; 

6d. for 3s. worth, and bo on. 

MACNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. I Iberis, perennial I Ranunculus, giant 9 for 6d i CTRf)N(l HARRY f 


MACNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Acanthus, fine fo- 


Achiliea Cerise 
Queen ..3 

Acaillea, The Pearl 4 
Acnniturn (Monk's 
Hood), blue .. 3 
Arunitum. new pink 2 
A I r ic an Corn 
Iiies .. 12 

Agnpanthus, blue 
African Lily .. 1 

Agapanihu* alba, 
wh_ African Lily 1 
Agrostemum, Flos 
Jons ..9 

Allspice, fragrant 2 
Aistrunneria, Pe¬ 
ruvian Lily 6 

A lyraurn Gold Dust 12 
Ancimsa italica, .. 4 

Ancbuaa, Drop- 
more 2 

Anemone Hepatica., 

bl.2 

Anemone japonica, 
white or pink 3 
Anemone japonica 
new flesh or dark 

• red.2 

Anemone, scarlet 
fuigen*. giant 

French, doutde 
and si n gle, Dutch, 

Sc Urigid, Ac. .. 9 
Anthericum. St. 

Bruno's Lily .. 3 
Antirrhinums, tall, 
medium or ilwurf, 
splendid colours 9 
Antirrhinum*. Tom 
Thumb, white, 
crimson, yellow, 
pink .. 6 

Aquilegia chry- 

santha .. ..6 

Aq oilegia, Kc 1 way s 
long spurred .. 6 

Aquileg ia. Kel way’s 
new double and 
“ingle .. ..9 

Arabia, double 
white .. 6 

Aram Lily, hardy 
white ..4 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisies), for vara 
see Catalogue. 
Aster Beauty of 
Col wall, new dbl. 2 
Anbnelia purpurea 1*2 
Auricula alpiuits .. 6 
Auricula. best 
border 4 

Campanulas, dwarf 
or tall, blue or 
white, see cata¬ 
logue .. ..6 

Canterbury Bells, 
all varieties and 
colours, 6ee cata¬ 
logue. 

Carnation, double, 
mixed .. ..9 

Carnation, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow 
or white .. ..6 

Catananche. blue 4 
Centaurea, new pink 2 
CVntaurea, mon- 
tana. blue or 

white .. 6 

Cerastiutn, im¬ 
proved .. ..12 


1 Chelone barhata .. 
4 for Cd Chrysanthemum 


maximum, best 

6*1 large early, me- 

6d dium and late .. 

Christmas and Len- 
6*1 ten Roses 

6i Cistus, Rock 

Commelina cceles- 


, Candyturt .. 4 

4 for od Iceland Poppies .. 6 
Intarvilleadelavayi 2 
Iris fiorentina .. 3 

Iris Germanica .. 4 

6 „ 6*1 Iris hispanica ,. 15 

, Iris, Japanese .. 3 

2 for 6d Iris, English .. 4 

6 ,, 6d Knipholia (Torch 

, M ™y> .*• 2 


Ranunculus, giant 9 for 6*1 
4 for 6d Ribbon Gross .. 6 ,, 6d 
6 ,, 6d Rocket, Sweet ..12 „ 6d 


STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 


tis.6 „ 6d Lavender, true, fra- 

CoreopsiB grandi- grant Old English 

flora .. 6 ,, 6d Liliums hardy vara., 


Cornflowers, blue 12 
6d Cowslips, red .. 6 
Crucianella sty- 
6d losa .. .. 15 

6*1 Daisies, large dbl. 

l>edding, red or 
6<l white .. 20 

6*1 Delphiniums, dark 
6d or pale blue, or 

new large flower¬ 
ed ing hybrids .. 3 

Dianthus, named 
6d vara, all colours 9 
Dianthus, dbl. or 
6d single, uixd. clrs. 12 

Dielytra apecta- 
bilis .. .. 2 

6d Echinacea, red 

Sunflower .. 1 

Echinops ritro .. 3 
Erigeron or Sten- 
actis .. 4 

6d Eryngium, largo or 

small Sea Ilolly 6 
6d Erysimum, Golden 

Gem .15 

Evening Primrose 9 
6d Everlasting Peas, 
white, red, or 
Pink BMUt y .. 6 

Forget - me - nots, 

6d Kelwaj'sand Sut¬ 

ton’s best dwarf 
6d compact blue .. 12 

m Forget - me - nots, 

Cd Alpestris Vic¬ 
toria, blue .. 15 

Foxgloves, spotted 9 
6d FoxgloYes, white.. 6 
Funkia, Plantain 
0 1 y .. ..2 

(iullanlia gramli- 
6d flora ..6 

Galega, white or 
blue 6 

Gal ton i a candicans 4 
Geum, Mrs. Brad- 
6-1 shaw, grand new 

61 novelty .. .1 

6*1 Geum, new double 

scarlet, Glory . 4 

6d Geum, semi double 

scarlet .. .6 

Gladiolus, early 
flowering .. .. 12 

6d Gladiolus, large, 

late flowering .. 9 
Gypsop'ila glabrata 12 
Gyptuphil i panicu- 
lata. white 6 

Gypsophilarokejeka 6 
6d Helenium, Golden 6 
i Helianthus, Miss 
Melliah. etc. .. 6 
6d I Hemerocallis flava 3 
6d I Hemerocallis fulva 2 
6d Heuchera, scarlet 4 
Hollyhocks, double 4 
I Hollyhocks. Bingle 9 
6d Honesty .. ..12 

Hypericum (St, 

6d John's Wort) .. 3 


6 ,, 6d Liliums hardy vars., 

2 ,, 6d see catalogue .. 

6 „ 6d Lily of Valley .. 12 

Linum. blue flax .. 9 

5 ,. 6d Lobelia cardinalis, 

scarlet .. 3 

Lupins, tree, yel., 

10 ,, 6d white or mauve.. 2 

Lupins, new pink.. 4 

Lupins, blue or wh. 6 

Lupins, mixed .. 9 

3 ,, 6d Lychnis coronaria 6 

Lychnis, scarlet .. 6 

9 .. 6d Lythum superbum 4 

Monarda, scarlet.. 3 

2 ,, 6d Montbretias, mixed 20 
Pwonies, named 

2 6d vars., any colour 

or whito (small 

1 „ 6d 3d. each) large .. 1 

3 „ 6d Pansies, bestoxbibi- 

„, tion varieties Bel- 
4,. 6<1 gian.Odier’s.Bug- 

not’s. Carriers, 

6 6d Covent Garden, 

English prize, etc. 12 

o ,, 6*1 Pansies, all colours 
9 .. 6d separate .. ..12 

Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
6 „ 6d mardeau, Paris¬ 

ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc. 15 

Papaver, Queen 

2 „ 6d Alexandra, sal¬ 

mon ..4 

Papaver, Rem- 

5 „ 6*1 brandt, orange 

9 ,, 6*1 scarlet .. .. 4 

6 „ 6d Periwinkle, blue .. 4 

Periwinkle, violet 3 

3 ,, 6d Periwinkle, varie- 

gated .. .. 4 

6 i, 6d Periwinkle, new 

double pink .. 3 

6 „ 6i Phlom is, Jerusalem 

4 6d sage ..2 

Phlox, mixed, good 4 

Phlox, best named 3 

1 ,. 6d Physalis, new giant 6 

Pinks, coloured .. 9 

4 6d Pinks. Her Majesty 
, „ , and Mrs. Sinkins 4 

6 ,, 6d Pinks, fragrant old 

double while .. 6 

2 ,, 6d Polyanthus, best 

border .. .. 9 

9 ,, 6*1 Polyanthus, Prim- 

2 ,, 6*1 rose .. .. 6 

Poppies, Oriental, 

6 ,, 6*1 large crimson or 

6 ,, 6*1 scarlet .. ..9 

6 „ 6d Potentilla, double 4 

Primluas, lovely 
6 „ 6*1 hardy varieties, 

3 ,, 6*1 see catalogue .. 

2 ,, 6*1 Pyrethrum hybrl- 

4 6*1 dum .. ..4 


, 6d Rose Campion .. 9 ,, 6*1 

6d Rosemary, fragrant 2 ,, 6d 

6d Rudheckia, double 4 ,, 6d 

6d Rudbeckia New- 

6d manii .. 4 ,, 6d 

, 6d Rudbeckia, new red 2 ,, 6d 
S a p o n a r i a ocy- 
6d moides .. .. 12 „ 6d 

Saxifraga, mossy .. 6 „ 6*1 

6d Saxifraga, named 3 ,, 6d 

Scabious Caueasica 2 ,, C*l 

Seduras, named .. 3 ,, 6d 

6*1 Silene, dwarf, 

6d crimson .. .. 15 ., 6d 

Silene Schaf La, 

6d pink .. .. 6 „ 6d 

Solomon’s Seal, 

6d giant .. .. 6 ,, 6*1 

6d Southernwood, fra- 
6d grant .. 2 „ 6d 

6d Spineas, lovely 

6*1 hardy border 

6*1 varieties, see 

6*1 catalogue 

6-1 Stachys (Lamb's 
6d Wool) .. .. 6 „ 6d 

Star of Bethlehem 9 ,, 6d 
Statice Sea Laven¬ 
der .. .. 4 „ 6d 

6d Sweetbriar, fragrant 2 ,, 6d 
Sweet Williams, 

Dobbies Auricula¬ 
eyed orpure white 12 ,, 6d 

Sweet Williams, 

Kelway's New 
6d Scarlet Beauty .. 6 ,, Gd 

Sweet Willinms, 

6d Kelway's New 

Pink Beauty .. 9 ,, 6d 

Thalictrum, hardy 
Maidenhair .. 3 ,, 6d 

Tigridias, lovely 
6d Mexican Tiger 

Lily, rich colours 6 ,, 6d 

Tritoina Saunderai, 

6d rich orange- 

scarlet .. .. 1 6d 

Tunica Saxifraga 15 „ 6d 
6d Valerian, crimson 
6d or white .. .. 12 „ 6d 

6d Verbas urn, dwarf 

or tall .. .. 6 „ 6d 

6d Verbena venosa, 

hardy purple .. 3 for 6*1 
6d Veronica spicata, 

. blue .. .. 4 „ 6.1 

6d Viola admirabilis.. 9 ,, 6d 

6d Viola cornuta, for 

6d bedding, rockery, 

6d etc., Kelway's 

6d Mauve Queen, 

Purple Queen, 

6d White and Blue 

Perfection .. 9 ,, 6d 

6d Viola, Maggie Mott, 

Kingcup, Kitty 
6d Bell, Pembroke, 

Royal Sovereign, 


6*1 trails, Is. each; second size, 6*1. each. 

6d Clematis, very choice, large flowering, 4 ft. high. See Cata- 

6d logue .each 1/3 

Clematis: Graveolens, yellow, rare ; Erecta alba, 

6d white, shrubby; llendersoni, violet ; Integri- 
6d folia, violet; Montana, white; Vitalba, white, 

Viticella, purple .1 for 6*1 

6*1 Cotoneaster horizontalis and Simonsii, scarlet 

6*1 berried.1 „ 6d 

6d Cydonia Japonica, massesscarlet flowers in spring 1 ,, 6*1 

Gd Forsythia suspensa, climbing golden bells .. .. 1 ,,6*1 

6d Honeysuckle, fragrant or variegated.1 ,, 6d 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots full of 

6d shoots .2 ,, 6d 

Ivy, ordinary, 12 for 6d. Ivy, Irish.6 ,, 6d 

6d Jasmine, winter flowering, yellow or summer 

flowering, yellow or white.1 „ 6<l 

6*1 Kerria Japonica, double golden, very early.. .. 1 „ 6d 

Passion Flower, hardy blue .1 ,, 6d 

6d Tropaeolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. 2 „ 6*1 

Tropteolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 „ 6d 

Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 „ 6d 

Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber, blue .. .. 1 „ 9d 

« STRONG FLOWERING HARDY SHRUBS. 


Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
red, mauve, large- 
flowering .. .. 9 . 

Wallflowere.double 12 , 
Wallflowers, single 
every colour, 
separate or mixed 40 


Ailanthus, Tree of 


I Laburnum, golden . 


Heaven .. .. 1 for6*1 Laurestinus .. .. 1 ,, 6d 

Almond-tree, pink .. 1 „ 6d Lilac, red or white .. 1 ,, 6d 


Berberis .. .. 2 , 

Calycanthus, Allspice 2 , 
6d Caracana, Siberian 

Pea.1 , 

CaryopteriB, blue 

Gd Spirao.1 , 

Catalpa Krempferi .. 1 , 
Cercis, Judas-tree .. 1 , 
6d Coluteaarborescena 1 , 


Coronilla, yellow .. 1 „ 6d Spirt 


6*1 Maidenhair-tree .. 1 , 
Gd Mock Orange, 

Syringa .. .. 1 , 

6d Oleria Musk-scented 

Daisy Tree .. .. 1 , 

Gd Pyrus, japonica, sclt. 1 , 
Gd llibes, red or golden 1 , 
6d Snowball-tree (Guel- 
6*1 der Rose .. .. 1 , 


6d Deutzia, dble. white 

or pink .. .. 2 , 

Forsythia viridissima, 

6d Golden Bell shrub 1 , 


I son, pink, or white 

I flowering .. .. 1 „ 6d 

Veronica Buxifolia 
or Traveraii.. .. 1 ,, 6*1 


Genista, yeL Broom 1 ,, 6d I Weigela rosea.. .. 1 „ 6J 

M ROSES, 

64 Climbers, very large, with several trails, Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar, 9d. each ; 7s. doz. 

6d BUSH ROSES. Large, strong bushes, very cheap to clear. 
My selection, only 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. 

64 

STRONG VEGETABLE AND HERB PLANTS 
- FROM OPEN FIELD. 

5“} Spring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Let- 
° a tuce, Pickling Cabbage, 100, 9*1. Rhubarb, Myatt's I.innieus, 
best for colour, quality and quantity, two-year-old roots, 3 
for 6d. Rhubarb, Kelway's best mixed, 6 for 6*1. Sea Kale, 
6 for 6d. Asparagus, Kelway’s Giant and Connover's 
Colossal, strong. 100, 2s. 6d. Sage, 15 for 6d. Thyme, 15 
for 6d. Marjoram, 12 for 6*1. Parsley, 20 for 6d. 

“ STRONC, WELL-CROWN PLANTS FOR COOL 
HOUSE, SOON FLOWER. 


BULBS.-Largo, Started. 


Agapanthus, blue 
6*1 or white .. .. If 

Agatha celest is, 

Blue Marguerite 3 

Arum Lily, large, 

6*1 white (Calla) .. 1 

6*1 Begonias in bud, 

pink or crimson, 
large plants, over- 
6d stocked .. .. 6 

Calceolaria, large 

_ spotted blooms.. 4 

Cineraria, new dou¬ 
ble or single .. 4 , 


Double and single Tulips, double and single Narcissus Deutzia, pink t: 


Freesia. white or 
• 6d scarlet .. .. 9 f 

Primula obconica, 

Gd new hybrids .. 4 

Primula kewensis, 

Gd splended scented, 

bright yellow .. 4 , 

Primula M a 1 a- 
coldes, rosy lilac 4 
Gd Primula sinensis, 
Kelway's Perfect 
6d Model .. ..4 

Spineas, pk, orwh. 1 
6d S treptocarpus, 
Veitch's, new 
, 6d hybrids i. .. 3 


Vs Wort) . . 3 „ 6d I Daffodils, 2s. 100. I white .. .. 2 6d| hybrids ;. .. 3 „ I 

WANTED-Ml 1ST ROOTS AND GOOD FUCHSIA CUTTINGS. 

JMT, F.R.H.S., 2, VINE HOUSE, WOODSTONE, PETERBOROUGH. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


\ JJigitj?fd by 


Google 


NATIVE '£tf 

FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bass at Works. 

Lcui under 10 cwt., 4 - per cwt. at Works; or 6/- per 
cat -a triage pai*l to any station in England. 

Kr.v S/nUf>!/, writes:—” Cse*t for ail 

kinds of garden vegetables and flowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables anil 
flowfrado well tv., n ' 

For further ,ujrtUndarn apply to— 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 


-29. 

ME W BRIOCE 
STREET. 

London, E.O. 


GUANO 


day for rocolvlnc Advertisements 

£ FRTDAY. 9 a.m. 


25 Years.’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th A ugust, /P/4. 

Dear Sir*, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

IK. A. H. 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. | 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- I 
English. By Win, Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6*1. "A 1 
work of value which extends over a large field, including I 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times. -PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W C. 


BAMBOO S 

2ft., 8d. ; 3 ft., 1/1 ; 4ft., 1/3, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft, 7 6 ; 9—10 ft., 

10-; 12 ft., 12 -; all per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, L irgo 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, Labels. Raffla and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope 
ami Twine, Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple's Patent Pots, Basie Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut 
Fibre, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 

— Mi ^W— 

When writing: to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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BoseS 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRINC 
PLANTING. 

Standards and Half Standards 

with large heads and fibrous roots. 

Climbers, with long rods, 6 to 10 ft. 

Weeping Standards, Bush Roses 
for Bedding. 

THE FINEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM. 

Our New Rose Catalogue Post Frco. 

A SPECIAL WAR DISCOUNT lO per cent, 
for cash with order. 

FRANK GANT & GO. 

(Dept. E), 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Many times Winners of the National 
Rose Society’s Champion Trophy. 



OFFERED AT 

Competitive 

=Prices.= 


Before ordering your seeds for the 
season please write for a Free Copy 
of our complete 

“ SEED GUIDE. ” 

containing 12+ pages full of 

TRUTHFUL and PRACTICAL 

advice regarding all 

VARIETIES WORTH GROWING. 

Vegetable Seeds, 

Flower Seeds, 

Lawn Grass Seeds, 

everything carefully described and 
with full directions for cultivation. 

Market Growers’ and Smallholders’ Special Price List 
post free. 


the Premier seed C9i» 

117, Lorvdorv Road. 

BRIGHTON. 


When writing Gardening firms pieas9 mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


I SWEETPEAS 


IF YOU WANT 

REIUV GOOD SWEET PEAS 

SEND TO 

ROBERT SYOENHAM LIMITED, 

9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve you better. 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 

Each packet in Nob. 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected seeds. 

No. 1.-12 Boat Qrandlflora Varieties ... 1- 

No. 2.-12 Good Waved Varieties.2- 

No. 3.-12 Best Waved Varieties. 2 6 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 

No. 4.—12 Newer Waved Varieties ... 4- 
The number of seeds is stated after each name. 

Agricola (15), a pretty and distinct lilac-blush 3d. 

Barbara (15), a beautiful salmon-orange self 6d. 

Cerise Spencer (15), large waved cerise, nearly 
sunproof. 3d. 

Edith Taylor (15), very distinct rosy cerise 3d. 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (15), (kkw), 
large pale pink on cream.6d. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink .. 3d. 

King Manoel (25), large rich deep maroon 3d. 

King White (15), the largest and best while self 3d. 

Lilian (15), large pale pink, flushed buff .. 3d. 

Princess Mary (15), fine medium blue, slight 
flush of pink . Gd. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10), (new), large 
glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 
flowers on a stem, and sunproof.1 - 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 
self. 3d. 

Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections, 7 G 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 • 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Post Free on application. 


Special Clearance Offer 

OF 

ROSES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


We can BUpply grand well-grown plants of the following 
sorts at 4s. 6d. dozen; 25s. per 100: — 

Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark, Maiie Baumann, Baroness 
Rothschild, Alfred Coinnib, Duke of Edinburgh, John 
Hopper, General Jacqueminot, Alfred Carrifcre, La France, 
P. C. de Bohan. Dr Andre. Chas. Lefebvre, Dtipuy Jamain, 
Boule de Neige, Fisher Holmes, Duke of Teck, Ulrich 
Brunner, Gloire Lyonaise. Mrs. J. Laing, Caroline Testont, 
Margaret Dickson, Mrs. S. Crawford, Victor Hugo, F. K. 
Druschki, Com. F. Faure. 

The following splendid Hybrid Teas, Climliers, Ac., at 
6s. dozen ; 40s. 100. 

Richmond, Safratia, Madam Falcot, Madam Ravary, 
Princo de Bulgarle, Lady Auhtown, Dean Hole, La Tosca, 
Le Progrc*. Earl of Warwick, Countess of .Shaftesbury. 
General McArthur, Mrs. A. E. Coxbead, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Marquise T.itta, Viscountess Folkestone, Madam A. Chate- 
nuy, Killarney, Liberty, K. A. Victoria, Climbing K. A. 
Victoria, Madam Jean Dupuy, Lady Hillingdon, White 
Killarney. Madam M. Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, His 
Majesty, Duchess of Wellington, G. C. Waud, Mrs. May¬ 
nard Sinton. 

Climbers: Do/othy Perkins, Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, 
Excelsa, Felicitd Perpetual, Rene Andre, Alberic Barbier, 
Ards Rover, White Dorothy, Gardenia, American Pillar 
Aglaia, Lady Godiva, and others. 

We can still supply Fruit Trees at very reasonable rates, 
also Hardy Perennials, Climbers, Trees, Shrubs and Hedge 
Plants. Next week we shall make a Special Clearance 
offer of Hardy Perennials. 

CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LIMITED, 
Barnham, SUSSEX. 


OARUEN NETTING, selected.—50 yds. 

vJ Jong. 4 yds wide; 25yds., 8yds. wide, 8s. piece. Approval 
l>cfore payment. Car. pd. List. Sampleafrec. Odd pieces heavy 
Salmon Net for bushes, 3s. 141b., free on rail. — W. OLIVER 
ALLEN, Garden Net Works, Porthleven. Cornwall 


T OVEPvS OF BOOKS should read (he 

J- 1 '‘Publishers Circular." Particulars of new books given 
in each issue Writ? tor specimen copy to "Publisners' 
Circular," Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


FIDleR 

cap 

^■^WANTED 
600,000 PERSONS 


AT ONCE 



To read our New Illustrated 
CARDEN SEED GUIDE and 
CATALOGUE for 1915. 

It contains useful Cultural Hints 
and a list of all the best Vege¬ 
table and Flower Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND YOU 
ONE? 

POST FREE to all upon 
application. 

All Carden Seeds sent Carriage 
Paid. 

Kindly mention this pdfier. 

FIDLER & SONS 

(Established 1856), 

READING. 


j _ 





CROW only 

TOOGOODS 

GUARANTEED 

GARDEN SEEDS. 


SEEDSMEN TO HJV1.THE KING. 

ToH.M.thc late KWC EDWARD, 

H.M.ttel3t e A QUEEN VICTORIA 
For 66 Years. 


T00G00D&S0NS 

•SOUTHAMPTON• 




DOUBLE YOUR 


GARDEN PROFITS 


in the New Way. 

Many old-fashioned things arc now being 
replaced by better, because the new give purcha¬ 
sers not only what they NEED but GREATER 
VALUE. The solid popularity of TOOGOODS 
GUARANTEED GARDEN SEEDS is due to 
the fact that they DO double the profits of 
YOUR Garden in produce and pleasure; and that 
EVERY packet MUST grow for YOU and please 
you or you will get it REPLACED FREELY. 
Cost less to buy; and no waste. 

Write to-day for a FREE Copy of our 
104-page GUIDE TO GARDEN WISDOM AND 
GUARANTEED SEEDS. Postcard will do. 

No obligation to buy. Address us personally: 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

The King’s Seedsmen, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


Digiti zed by 


Google 


Qrifmal from 

UN1VERSITY-OF MINNESOTA 
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No. 1879. —Vot. XXXVII. F'inndcd hu ID. Robin*™, Author of “ The Knolidi Flonwr third, it ’ MARC’II III, 1915. 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS . 


A*h. nngie l«iTed, the.. 
A>I*disti»-leaTes split- 

tin* . 

ifinitou at indoor 
plant* At 
Ami *a mUit 
Aaltu, thrip on 
Berber!* Beall and tech¬ 
nical deecription 
Bordeaux mixture and 
Woburn paste.. 

Brambles, white-stemmed 153 
Carti. growing .. .. 150 

152 
162 


162 

149 

169 

163 

147 

148 


Cacti, groving 
CaUnthes .. 
Carnations 


Cherry-trees, black-fly on 148 
Chrysanthemum cutting. 

the best type of .. 156 

Chrysanthemum, Japan¬ 
ese, William Vert .. 156. 

Chrysanthemums, dis¬ 
carding .147 

Chrysanthemums, single- 

flowered .156 

Euphorbia jacquiniteflora 151 
Perns under greenhouse 

stage .162 

Flower, an ill-used .. 155 

-Flowers, choice, raising 
seedlings of .. ..156 

Flowers in vinery .. 162 


Flowers, greenhouse, for 

cutting.150 

Foray thias..' 

Garden food .. ..1 

Garden, a rfcU.ru .. ] 
Garden, the value of 
shelter in the .. .. 157 

Ilanging-baskets .. T 
Helleborus abschaslcus 156 

Hepaticas.148 

Hippeostrum pratense 156 

Hyacinthus azurens .. 156 
Ivy, the time to prune.. 
Ixnicojum carpathicuin 147 

Magnolia ronspicua as a 
conservatory plant .. 147 


Marrons glaces .. 

Melons, early .. .. 1,58 

Mint, growing .. 1 

Peach-trees dropping 
their buds 162 

Pear Le Lectler .. .. I 

Pears, the pollination of ! 
Tears, the truth about.. 
Pelargonium cuttings, 
repotting Zonal .. 150 
Plants, climbing, in a 
greenhouse .. ' 

Plants for shady place.. 156 
Plants, hardy,dividing.. 
Plants, winter-flowering 151 
Plums, cordon .. 157 


Portulacas 162 

Potatoes Black Congo 
and Fir Apple .. 152 

Primroses, Evening, 
good border 156 

Pnraulaobconica poison¬ 
ous .148 

Primula Sieboldi .. 147 
Prunus Davidiana .. 148 
Rhododendron Lodrri 
Pink Diamond 153 

Ribes .147 

Roses, dwarf Polyantha, 
as free bushes .. 154 

Roses, manure for .. 162 

Roses on walls, etc. 154 


Roses: pruning .. 154 

Royal Horticultural 

Society.158 

Suggestions in the pub¬ 
lic Press.147 

Sultana bread .. 152 

Sweet Brier hedge, 

pruning.162 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans 150 
Trees, coniferous, de¬ 
graded forms of .. 147 
Vaccinium Mortinia .. 147 
Vegetables .. 162 

Vines, successional .. 158 

Violet culture .. 1*5 

Week’s work, tho 152 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Viccinium Mortinia. — This is a very 
attractive subshrub for the rock garden. 
Its ruse-pink flowers are by no means 
showy, but the plant is seen at its best 
during the winter months. The slender 
stems of rosy-red are often serpentine in 
form, and the shiny deep-green Cotone- 
aster-like foliage frequently assumes a 
bronzy-red hue which is very striking. 
Nicholson sjleaks of this as a half-hardy 
shrub, but it is quite hardy in the Edin¬ 
burgh district. It is a native of the Andes. 
—Albion. 

Primula Sieboldi. — I read with much 
pleasure the illustrated article on the 
above by Mr. E. H. Jenkins in Gardening 
Illustrated of February 20th. My 
interest was increased by the fact that I 
have grown this Primula In variety and in 
quantity in the open here in Midlothian 
for over u quarter of a century with the 
happiest results. Those who see the plants 
when \u \ iioom arc charmed with them, 
but not a few gardeners have been sur¬ 
prised to see such results out-of-doors— 
die proper place* to grow them.— Chas. 
Coufowt. • 

Magnolia conspioua as a conservatory 

plant.-Tiiis Magnolia is much prized as 
a wall plant in Scotland, but is seldom 
seen under glass. For some time past a 
sieeimen has been in bloom ill the show 
h«mse in the Itoyal Botanic Garden, Edin¬ 
burgh, tilling the large structure with its 
delightful aroma. I was unable to ascer¬ 
tain whether the specimen was planted out 
or plunged among a number of planted- 
out ficnnuncnt subjects. As might, be ex¬ 
isted the flowers were pure white, in¬ 
stead of being slightly suffused with pink, 
as is generally the case out-of-doors.— 
Alkion. 

Degraded forms of ooniferous trees.— 

I have just looked into Messrs. Elwes 
and Uenry’s book on trees for the first 
time, and there see a useless form of the 
Japanese Cryptomeria, called in cata¬ 
logues C. elegans, shown In a full-sized 
plate. It. is a mere “ state ” pro¬ 
pagated by some enterprising nursery¬ 
man. I planted a group of it, and it went 
through various stages of ugliness for 
some years. The charm of a Pine is its 
dignity, as well as grace, and this de¬ 
graded form showed neither one nor the 
other. Ha in. storm, and cold did not 
azrep with it, a moj>-hcHded hideous thing 
without any charm of <*ypress or Cedar. 


At last all went on the fire-heap. Now, a 
book on the Pine tribe should not figure 
debased garden forms or malformations, 
but deal with them all in small type and 
without illustrations. There is no surer 
way to degrade our plantations of the Pine 
tribe than encouraging the growth of such 
forms. The fact that this may grow tietter 
in the south does not make it any better a 
tree. The true Japan Cryptomeria, one 
of the noblest trees of the world, does not 
bear our climate well. I have never seen 
it with all its native grace except at Fota. 
There may be a few in other warm parts 
of the south, but in oi*r country the tree 
is a failure, and should not be planted, 
much less its poor garden or nursery 
forms.—\Y. R. 

Berberle Beall and technical descrip¬ 
tion.— Obviously, all people are not of one 
mind, and what has seemingly given 
“ W. R.” (see page 119) ground for com¬ 
plaint in resiiect to my note of the above 
plant has been the means of attracting 
some others who now desire to grow it. 
Without description this could not have 
happened, hence it has not been given in 
vain. In his anxiety to get only the cul¬ 
tural side of the subject, “ W. It.” misses 
the whole pur(>ort of my note—viz., to 
bring into fuller light the exceptional 
merit of this Barberry in the cut state in 
the earliest, months of the year. In these 
circumstances “ soil and suushine ” and 
other cultural details would appear to me 
to have been even more out of place than 
extravagant description.—E. II. Jenkins. 

Leuoojum carpathicum.— In the note by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell on “ Winter flowers,” 
on page 120, a reference is made to the 
Carpathian Snowflake as flowering in 
January. I think the Snowflake referred 
to is probably L. verniim, var. Vagueri, 
to which I alluded on the previous itage. 
I know that a good deal of confusion 
exists regarding these varieties of L. 
vernurn, but in this case I am following 
Mr. J. G. Baker. If Sir Herbert’s Car¬ 
pathian Snowflake is the one with yellow 
spots, then it is probably correctly named. 
If not, it is probably Wagner’s Snowflake, 
which is the earliest of the sot. I think 
it only right to say, however, that the 
Spring Snowflake is much more variable 
than one would gather from the work re¬ 
ferred to, and that I have here a con¬ 
siderable number of forms, differing in 
time of blooming, colour of sjwits. size of 
flowers, and stature. Wagner's is the 
only one that I would admit as distinct 
from L. vcrmim itself. — S. Arnott. 


Suggestions in the public Press.— 

Amateurs are advised to give up growing 
flowers and grow vegetables in their gar¬ 
dens. This will be found a # mistake gener- 
nlly. There may be exceptional cases 
where something of the kind may be done, 
but to make anything like a general turn¬ 
over in the way proposed will end in 
failure. In the large villa garden for the 
most part provision is made for a supply 
of vegetables. To grow vegetables the 
land will require to be broken up 
thoroughly and manured, and manure is 
not always available. Besides, to grub up 
flowers in a small garden and plant vege¬ 
tables is often making a sacrifice of old 
favourites for a doubtful benefit, and com¬ 
mon vegetables such as Potatoes, Cabbages, 
and root crops generally can be bought 
more cheaply in the country than they can 
be grown at home.—E. H. 

Ribes (Flowering Currants). 4 —‘‘ H. C. P.” 
(page 121) has done well to draw atten¬ 
tion to the value of the Flowering 
Currants as early-flowering shrubs. They 
niuke wonderfully pretty hedges if well 
kept and prevented from becoming too 
bare at the base. In one garden I had 
some years ago there was a short hedge 
of Ribes sanguiueum which had 
apparently been planted as a screen for 
a rubbish heap, and very pretty it was in 
spring, when the plants were in bloom. 
Of course, the hedge was not evergreen, 
which detracted a little from its value as a 
screen for the rubbish heap, but that was 
only a temporary drawback. These Ribes 
are so easily propagated by cuttings that 
a hedge can be formed In a short time. 
R. Gordoniunum appears scarce nowadays, 
and R. aureum has fallen into bad repute 
in some places through disease. — S. 
Aunott. 

Discarding Chrysanthemums. — The 

note by “ K. Bright” on the above sub¬ 
ject, see Gardening Illustrated page 7.">, 
gave me great pleasure, for I am con¬ 
vinced that some of the old kinds would 
compare very favourably with those which 
are so popular to-day. One of those men¬ 
tioned—namely, Jeanne Delaux—was a 
very bcautifui-shniied flower without any 
of the coarseness so common among tin* 
present-day varieties. In size, however, 
which is a consideration with so many, 
it would, of course, be surpassed by the 
kinds now generally grown, but its rich 
crimson colour was delightful. Another 
variety mentioned by “ K. Bright,” Mrs. 
(J. Bundle, was in its day largely grown, 
and very beautiful it and the other mcni- 
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bers of this section were, but lack of size 
led to their undoing. That some culti¬ 
vators still grow the older varieties, even 
if their blossoms are small, is shown on 
page 84, where “ E. G.” calls attention to 
the merits of the Pompon Anemones, 
which have almost dropped out of culti¬ 
vation. There is no doubt that we have 
too many varieties of nondescript tints 
which arc variously described as rose, 
amaranth, mauve, rose-purple, or a com¬ 
bination thereof. This also applies to 
many other flowers, particularly Tulips 
and Wallflowers, some of the newer so- 
called art shades of which are positively 
ugly.—K. It. W. 

Hepaticas. —With reference to the note 
on Hepaticas by “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers” in Gardening Illustrated of 
February 20th, I may state that these 
charming spring flowers seed here every 
year and the young plants come up freely. 
The only exception is H. angulosa, which 
never seems to form seed pods, but grow'S 
very rapidly from the root. Of II. triloba 
varieties we have several, some from the 
Pyrenees, and one—a tall (comparatively) 
growing pure white, with red anthers, 
and leaves which turn a deep claret colour 
during the winter—from Ontario, Canada 
These two strains never seem to cross 
and remain quite distinct. We have also 
the variety fro in the Pyrenees, which, I 
believe, is known as “ variabilis ”—very 
dwarf with spotted leaves, which seeds 
very profusely. The flowers are either 
pink, bright mauve, or what philatelists 
call “ lilac-rose.” Possibly some of your 
contributors could tell us more about 
Hepaticas, and whether they are all really 
only varieties of one sj)ecies, as there 
seems much confusion in nurserymen’s 
lists.—II. M. B., Duns, N.B. 

Prunus Davldiana. This is the earliest 
member of the Almond family to flower, 
generally commencing to expand its 
blossoms towards the close of January in 
the south-west, thus blooming with such 
vvinter-flowering shrubs as the Winter 
Sweet (Chimouanthus fragrans), the 
Witch Hazel (Hnmamelis arborea), Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, L. Standishi, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum. There are two 
varieties of Prunus Davidiana, one bear¬ 
ing pure white flowers, while the other 
produces rose-pink blooms. Of these the 
white-flowered form is to be preferred, 
since it is generally a f ’eer bloomer, while 
its blossoms show r up more effectively 
against an evergreen background. I have 
a fine standard tree with a stem about 
7 feet in height and a spreading, bushy 
head now covered with white flowers 
which are very pretty against a backing 
of Firs. When grown in a sheltered nook 
partially surrounded by dark foliage a 
standard tree in full flower presents a 
particularly charming winter picture, its 
long, slender shoots, liberally set with 
blossoms, each about an inch across, be¬ 
ing exceedingly effective. The pink- 
flowered variety is also very pretty when 
it can be induced to bloom abundantly. 
It was introduced from China in 1872 by 
the Abbd David. —Wyndham Fitzherbebt. 

Foreythlas.— These, though only forming 
a small group, are very interesting and 
well deserving of a place in all gardens, 
for. apart from the freedom with which 
they flower, they bloom when most appre¬ 
ciated. To induce the plants to bloom 
more freely they should be given a sunny 
position so that the young shoots may be¬ 
come thoroughly ripened. I have seen 
these plants in elevated positions in the 
southern counties without being afforded 
the least protection blooming most pro¬ 
fusely. The first to flower is F. viri- 
dissima, which in some places will begin 
to unfold its buds early in March if 


planted against a trellis or building, but 
in exi>osed positions it is usually towards 
the end of the month before it flowers. 
The young shoots of F. suspensa assume 
a more drooping habit. The flowers are 
larger and of a clear yellow colour, and, 
when produced along the whole length of 
the previous year's growths, form very 
pleusiug objects in the early spring. In 
some places birds are very troublesome 
and clear off the buds wholesale. F. 
intermedia is said to be a cross between 
suspensa and viridissima, and appears 
less robust. When grown against a 
pergola or building the shoots should be 
cut back after flowering to induce them to 
break from the lower buds and so form 
strong growths for the following season.— 
H. C. 1*. 

Primula obconlca poisonous.— Though, 
unfortunately, this beautiful plant does 
l)Ossess in some degree undesirable quali¬ 
ties in the direction named, I am con¬ 
vinced that “ Bosmere ” must look else¬ 
where for the cause of his daughter’s rash, 
if, as he says, she does not touch the 
plants. Now, growing some thousands, 
my experience is that it is the minute 
hairs on the leaves and leaf-stems that 
cause the irritation ; the flowers do not. 
The act of pinching off the flowers brings 
the fingers and wrists into contact with the 
leaves (as also the moving of the plants), 
and in the case of a sensitive skin or in¬ 
different health this sets up irritation, 
but if one never touched the plants this 
could not happen. The fact that the 
young lady’s hands and wrists only are 
affected show’s that she must (though per¬ 
haps inadvertently) have touched them. 
A perfectly healthy person is seldom 
affected in any degree through handling 
them, myself only when “ run down ” or 
“out of sorts.” When one does feel the 
irritation, perhaps the most simple thing 
to do is to dissolve a little common soda 
in hot water and bathe the part affected. 
This allays the irritation and thus pre¬ 
vents scratching, which in most cases is 
the cause of any rash.— Obconica. 

- Is “ Bosmere,” page 119, in say¬ 
ing that his daughter is affected by 
this plant without touching it quite 
sure of his grounds? The poisonous 
element Is supposed to be secreted 
in the minute glands clothing the 
stems and leaves, and contact with these 
appears necessary. The above question is 
asked advisedly, inasmuch as I suppose no 
individual for nearly seven years, start¬ 
ing from the moment of its introduction, 
suffered, quite unwittingly, from contact 
with this plant more than I did. For 
more than twenty years probably I have 
never touched it, and have been quite im¬ 
mune from its attacks. I can, however, 
and do, still view T it at close quarters with¬ 
out the least inconvenience, which for one 
so susceptible to its attacks appears to 
confirm the contact theory. Should “ Bos- 
mere’s ” view, however, prove to be 
correct, then a new danger is added to 
that we already know, though in any case 
only a few—probably very few—would be 
so affected— B. H. Jenkins. 

- I am glad to see “ Bosmere’s ” 

note as to the danger to many people 
arising from this pretty plant. My 
wife suffered as his daughter did, 
probably worse, and for two years was 
rarely free from pain, despite visits 
to £ skin specialist in Hariey-street, until 
she found the cause from a friend, when 
the plants of P. obconica w r ere destroyed, 
and the disease disappeared. I have often 
thought that it must be thoughtlessness or 
love of gain that prompts any amateur or 
tradesman to get you and others to praise 
sneh an injurious plant.— G. Ei.i.tott 
Bkouagk. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black-fly on Cherry-trees.—What wash 
should bt used to keep down aphis on Cherry- 
trees? At what time should it he applied, and 
how?— North Devon. 

[In the case of the black-fly prevention 
is better than cure, and if plants on 
which they live are made distasteful to 
them by the application of some insecti¬ 
cide as soon as they make their appearance 
their numbers will be considerably reduced 
from the first. The flowers of the Cherry 
are too tender to admit of anything being 
used in the way of spray after the buds 
have expanded, but such may be applied 
a day or two before, and, unless the 
weather is showery during the time the 
trees are in bloom, this will in all 
probability act as a deterrent till the fruit 
is set and it is safe to wash the trees. It 
is not the quantity of liquid applied, but 
the way the work is done, that makes it 
effective, and it is necessary that every 
particloof the foliage and wood should be 
wetted with the insecticide, for if any is 
missed the pest will survive, and in the 
course of a few days be as numerous as 
ever. If when first observed a weak solu¬ 
tion be applied this will probably arrest 
their progress, but if they are allowed to 
increase in numbers there will be some 
difficulty in coping with them. It is the 
early spring broods that are the most per¬ 
sistent; if they are kept in check till the 
foliage is fully developed the trees will 
usually outgrow the later brood, the 
weather being more favourable to plant 
growth. Of the remedies recommended 
for the destruction of these pests the 
simplest is a fine spray of Quassia solution. 
This, however, cannot be applied to 
Cherry-trees after the fruit has stoned, 
for, no matter how the fruit is washed 
with clean water afterwards, it is sure 
to taste bitter. If a fine spray be used as 
soon as the fruit is set this will not affect 
its flavour, but if delayed until stoning 
takes place there is almost sure to be some 
trace of it in the fruit. On old walls it 
is a good plan to use a strong solution in 
winter, as there are many hiding places 
for these troublesome little creatures to 
shelter in.] 

Bordeaux mixture and Woburn paste.— 

Experiments carried out by Mr. Spencer 
Pickering & the Woburn Experimental 
Fruit Station lead to the conclusion that 
Woburn Bordeaux paste is a more 
economical fungicide than is ordinary 
Bordeaux mixture. The paste is prepared 
by precipitating a solution of copper sul¬ 
phate with lime. To this end clear lime- 
water is added until a faintly alkaline 
reaction is obtained and the precipitate is 
filtered and dried. It requires only to be 
mixed with water to be ready for use. A 
difficulty which presented itself in the 
commercial preparation was that in some 
instances the paste underwent decomposi¬ 
tion. This defect has now been remedied 
by Mr. Spencer Pickering. The result of 
experiments to test the relative effects of 
the mixture and the paste on late blight 
of Potatoes shows that 15 lb. to 1C lb. of 
the paste are as efficacious as Bordeaux 
mixture made from 8 lb. of copper sul¬ 
phate and 8 lb. of lime, the paste and the 
mixture being dissolved in a similar quan¬ 
tity of water—viz., 100 gallons. This re¬ 
sult is the more noteworthy in that the 
paste contains from five to six times less 
copper than does the mixture. The rea¬ 
son for the more effetive action of paste is 
that, whereas all the copper contained in 
it is liberated gradually in soluble form, 
much of the copper in the ordinary mix¬ 
ture is on liberation re-preeipitated by the 
lime contained in the mixture. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TIIE ASrLENIUMS AS INDOOR 
PLANTS. 

Amoxg the plants of an evergreen nature 
which are used for the decoration of the 
dwelling-house the several species of 
Asplenium, which are natives of Australia 
and New Zealand, as also a few of their 
varieties which owe their origin to cultiva¬ 
tion, are among the most appreciated, and 
justly so, as they are not fastidious, and, 
provided they are allowed a regular supply 
of moisture at the roots, they do not object 
to the comparatively dry atmosphere of 
the room, being, when fully developed, of 
various dimensions, from the dainty, 


the case of many other decorative plants. 
It should be borne in mind that the fleshy 
nature of the stalks of their fronds is a 
great attraction to slugs and woodliee, 
against which they must be protected while 
they are grown in frames or in the green¬ 
house. 

A. diversifoi.htm. —The subject of our 
illustration, which in commerce is known 
under the various names of A. dimorphum. 
diversifolium, biforme, divaricatum, and 
probably some other nan&es, is one of the 
most elegant, as well as one of the most 
accommodating, members of the genus. It 
is a native of Norfolk Island, producing in 
abundance gracefully arching fronds, each 
24 inches to 80 inches long. The illustra¬ 
tion shows that while some parts of the 
leafy portion of the fronds are provided 
with narrow leaflets only, other parts, and 


Ferns to withstand the dry atmosphere of 
the dwelling-room. 

A. Oolensoi is, so far ns w f e know at. pre¬ 
sent, the smallest grower in this section of 
Ferns. It is a native of Netv Zealand, with 
very pretty, dainty fronds of a particularly 
soft, pleasing colour. These are produced 
in great abundance from a thick, fleshy 
crown, and seldom attain more than 
9 inches in length and 4 inches in width. 
They are very proliferous, being, when 
fully developed, literally covered with 
young plants all over their upper surface. 
On account of its small size, and of its neat 
and compact habit, this species is particu¬ 
larly well adapted for growing in very 
small fancy pots for table decoration. 

A. decorum, which forms the subject of 
| our illustration on page 151, is of a 
| very graceful and compact habit, of 



Asplenium divaricatum. From a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons ’ nurseries at Edmonton. 


dwarf, compact-growing A. Oolensoi, the 
fronds of which seldom exceed # inches in 
length, to the large-growing A. flaccidum, 
whose fronds frequently reach 3 feet in 
length, they are suitable for almost any 
decoration where great height is not 
required. 

Culture. —Asplenlums are not difficult 
to grow, succeeding admirably under good 
greenhouse treatment with intermediate 
temperature and in a compost of fibrous 
loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and sand in 
about equal proportions. Their propaga¬ 
tion Is readily effected by the layering or 
pegging down of the young plants produced 
on the upper surface of their fronds. A 
great point in favour of the cultivation of 
Asplenlums for room decoration lies in the 
fact that all of them are practically free 
from the attacks of thrips, green fly, and 
other insects which are 90 troublesome in 


in some cases the entire fronds, bear leaf¬ 
lets of a much broader character. These 
fronds, in fact, are so totally different in 
appearance that unless one sees the plant 
growing it is difficult to reconcile the tw r o 
as belonging to the one and the same plant. 

A. bulbiferum is a handsome species 
of somewiiat smaller dimensions. Its 
fronds, which never vary in character, and 
are of a pleasing pale-green colour, seldom 
reach more than 2 feet in height and 
10 inches in breadth. Though of a natur¬ 
ally erect and somewhat stiff habit, they 
frequently become more or less drooping 
through the weight of the young plants 
' with which their upper surface is covered, 
and at some time of the year these young 
j plants are so fully developed that they are 
provided with half-a-dozen fronds each. It 
is a native of Australia and New Zealand 
and may be noted as one of the best knowm 


medium dimensions, with fronds 12 inches 
to 15 inches long, parttiking of the 
characteristics peculiar to A. diversi¬ 
folium. from which it is 'issue. This 
is a home product, being a seedling 
raised from that si>ecies and distributed by 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons in 1909. It 
also shares in the viviparous character of 
the other Aspleniums previously described 
and is readily propagated from the young 
plants produced on the upper surface of its 
somewiiat more finely divided fronds. 

A. laxum pumilum.— This is a form of 
A. bulbiferum, from which it differs essen¬ 
tially not only in the peculiarly dark-green 
colour of its foliage, the sub-divisions of 
which are so narrow' as to make the spore 
masses apjiear as if marginal, but also by 
the crowded disposition in which it is pro¬ 
duced from a crown which, instead of 
having, like in the other Asplenlums, the 
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apivoaranec of a slmttlornck. is always well 
filled with pnrtly-dovelo]>od fronds which, 
when fully grown, are seldom more than 
J5 inches long and S inches broad. As these 
are three times divided half-way to the 
midrib, of a slender nature, and invariably 
falling outward, they form a very compact 
and decorative plant. 

Several other Aspleniums, such as A. 
Rolangeri, Fabianum, cicutarium, flacci- 
dum. and viviparum. may also be grown, 
but those described above are undoubtedly 
the most suitable for indoor decoration 
and are all of easy culture. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING CACTI. 

As there appears to be an increasing 
interest in Cacti a few notes as to their 
cultivation seem desirable, and I suggest 
for consideration a rather different system 
from that advocated in jour issue of 
January 16th, and one which I have found 
successful in practice. The compost I 
employ consists of five parts light loam, 
one part leaf-mould, one part old manure, 
one part coarse white sand, one part lime¬ 
stone grit, and one part pounded brick, 
the leaf-mould and manure being 
thoroughly decayed and in an absolutely 
powdery condition. The loam should be 
of the lightest quality, and possibly it 
would be better to reduce it to two parts 
and substitute leaf-mould. When re¬ 
petting is necessary (and probably every 
other year is not too often) I prefer to 
carry out the operation towards the end 
of March, as I consider it distinctly harm¬ 
ful to disturb the roots once they have 
begun to move, any injury to these being 
so liable to lead to decay. Until July has 
set in my plants remain in the green¬ 
house. so that they may receive the utmost 
stimulus to growth from the concentrated 
sun-heat. I. of course, use no shading, 
and allow the temperature to rise con¬ 
siderably over 100 degs. Fahr. in sunny 
weather. At all times the house is as 
freely ventilated as is compatible with the 
avoidance of draught, the bottom venti¬ 
lators being placed close to the ground 
level. During the growing season an 
ample supply of water is afforded, the soil 
never being allowed to become more than 
surface dry. On every sunny day the 
plants are syringed freely morning and 
evening (with the exception of those show¬ 
ing flower), the floor and stages being 
thoroughly damped down at the same 
time. Early in July the plants are removed 
to a sunny frame, plunged in ashes, and 
water gradually withheld till the end of 
September, when they are again housed. 
The lights are kept on at night and 
whenever the weather is wet, as too much 
moisture during this, the rii>euing season, 
would considerably diminish the chance of 
the production of flowers. 

The winter temperature depends entirely 
on the speeies grown. The distribution of 
Cacti varies from the tropics of America 
to the cold regions of Panada and Pata¬ 
gonia, and ascending high mountains 
almost to the snow line. It would, there¬ 
fore, be as reasonable to prescribe a given 
temperature for the whole family as it 
would be to cultivate, say. Saxifrages and 
Txoras in the same house. A winter tem- 
pernture of 40 degs. Fahr. at night, with a 
rise of 10 degs. in the daytime, will, how¬ 
ever, l>e found suitable for the majority, 
including all species of Ecbinoeaetus, 
Echinocereus, Eehinopsis, Mamillnria. 
and Phyllocaetus, as well as many 
opuntins and Co reus. I regard it as essen¬ 
tial that the ripening should commence by 
llie middle of July, as after'August the 
power of the sun has decreased too much 


io bo effective. T cannot say T hold with 
the practice of allowing the plants to re¬ 
main dust dry for any lengthened 
period. Under such conditions all the finer 
roots perish and valuable time is lost in 
the spring while new' roots are being pro¬ 
duced, so that growth inevitably suffers. 
I prefer to water moderately once a month 
from October to March, and in the ease of 
plants in very small pots rather oftener. 
At this season the plants should certainly 
occupy the lightest and sunniest position. 

It is now well known that a number of 
species, can l>e quite satisfactorily grown 
in the ojHMt air all the year round on a 
sunny rockery if protected from w r et in the 
winter by means of lights. 

Frame. R. A. Tonn. 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS FOR 
CUTTING. 

Will you kindly tell me what seeds or plants 
to put into my properly-heated glasshouse— 
either now or later—so as to pet flowers suit¬ 
able for crosses and wreaths for a grave in 
the autumn, winter, and spring, when there 
are few flowers in the garden? —E. H. D. 

[After the autumn frosts have made a 
clearance of outdoor flowers, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are among the most useful of all 
greenhouse subjects suitable for cross >s 
and wreaths. If a judicious selection is 
made, flow’ers can lie had up to Christmas. 
Plants raised from cuttings in spring will 
make good flowering plants by the autumn. 
Different plants that ran be raised from 
seeds arePrimula sinensis, of which 
seed should be sown in April and May for 
autumn blooming, and June and July for 
spring. They are best grown on in a cold 
frame during the summer. Primula 
obeoniea. sowui in April and given much 
the same treatment as P. sinensis, will 
flower from autumn till the spring. The 
yellow-flowered Primula Kowensis and the 
lilac Primula malacoides may also he 
given the same treatment. These last 1 
two. owing to the flowers being smaller, 
are not so well suited for wreaths as those 
previously mentioned. Stocks of the East 
Lothian section may he sown in March 
and April for autumn blooming, and the 
Intermediate ones in August for spring 
flowering, while Stock Beauty of Nice, 

' sown in April, will flower throughout the 
I winter months. The earliest of the 
. ordinary Wallflowers, if lifted carefully, 
jetted, and taken into the greenhouse, will 
! yield their bright-coloured blooms at a 
; time when they are much appreciated. 
The large double Wallflowers will, if seed 
! is sown in June, and the plants grown in 
■ pots where protected from frost, yield a 
wealth of blossom in early spring. 
Cinerarias, too, for winter and spring 
blooming may bo sown in May or June. 

Bulbs of different kinds will be found 
extremely useful for the purposes re¬ 
quired. For example, Freesias, potted in 
August, will flower about Christmas, and 
much the same may l>e said of Roman 
Hyacinths. Beside these the ordinary 

. Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, and other sub- 
! jects may l»e potted in September and 
| plunged out of doors till they are well 
rooted. Then, taken into the greenhouse. 

I their flowers will come on much earlier 
than will he the case in the o)>en ground, 
i For early flowering the Paper-white 
Narcissi, which should he potted in 
! August, are among the best. Lilies are 
| especially valuable for wreath-making, 

: es|*»eially the whRe-flowered Lilium longi- 
florum, whose silvery trum]>ets are always 
' admired. For blooming in the depth of 
1 winter retarded bulbs, which should be 


potted three months before they are re¬ 
quired to flower, should he chosen, and as 
a succession to these come the earliest of 
the Japanese bulbs, which bloom in spring. 
Lilium «i>eeiosiim, represented by both 


white and rose-coloured forms, will also 
(lower from retarded bulbs in winter and 
spring. The well-known Astilbe japonica 
will, if potted in the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber and taken into the greenhouse when 
the roots have taken possession of the new 
soil, be available for cutting from early 
in the New Year. Zonal Pelargoniums 
will, if they are grown especially for the 
purpose, continue to flower throughout the 
winter. Good, sturdy, spring-struck plants 
should he chosen for the purpose. The 
plants must be grown in pots throughout 
the summer in n spot fully exposed to 
sun and air, while the flowers should be 
kept picked off throughout the whole of 
that time. Taken into the greenhouse In 
["autumn the flowers will quickly develop, 
and large quantities may be cut for a long 
time. When cut, the flowers should be 
gummed, that is, each one should have a 
drop of clear gum placed in the centre, 
otherwise the petals will in most cases 
quickly drop. 

There are also some winter and spring 
flowering occupants of the greenhouse 
whose blooms are available for the pur¬ 
pose required. Among them are Indian 
Azaleas of various colours, one of the best 
for early blooming being the white- 
flowered Deutsche Perle, whose semi¬ 
double blossoms are of a firm, waxy 
texture. Eupatoriums, too, are easily 
grown, and bloom during the winter and 
early spring. One of the best for cutting 
is E. pctiolare. Arum Lilies aTe fre¬ 
quently grown for winter-flowering, the 
large, white blossoms being useful in 
many ways. Carnations, too, are useful. 
Lastly, on the roof of the greenhouse may 
l>e grown Abutilon Boule de Neige (white! 
and Abutilon Golden Fleece (yellow), both 
of which will yield flowers more or less 
freely throughout the period named by 
you.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repotting Zonal Pelargonium enttinga.— 

Please tell me when to repot Pelargonium 
rutting* taken in the autumn? They are 
wanted to flower in the, greenhouse during 
summer, also ,iow to grow the very large 
Zonal Pelargoniums which stand about 4 feet 
or 5 feet high? -K. W. B. 

|The Pelargonium cuttings taken in the 
autumn should he repotted at once if you 
wish t hem for greenhouse decoration 
during the summer. As In all probability 
they consist of but single shoots, directly 
the roots take possession of the now soil 
the growing point should he pinched out 
in order to induce the formation of side 
branches. Some Pelargoniums are more 
vigorous than others, and in order to ob¬ 
tain the very large specimens the most 
suitable kinds are, of course, selected for 
the purpose. You do not make it clear 
whether you refer to large bushy plants or 
standards; if the former, the plants an' 
gradually shifted into larger pots as they 
require it, while for the production of 
standards the plants are confined to one 
stem, all side shoots being removed till the 
required height is obtained.] 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans.— This is one of 
the most distinct plants that flower dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the winter. A 
notable feature is the long, pendulous 
racemes of blossoms, which are seen to 
considerable advantage when the plants 
are grown as standards. These racemes, 
which lmng down for a foot or more, 
serve as a support to a number of crimson, 
tubular-shaped blossoms, of which a suc¬ 
cession is kept up for some time. This 
Thyrsacanthus is a native of Colombia, 
and was introduced in 1851. Like many 
of its relatives, it is seen at its best in 
the coolest part of the stove or in a struc¬ 
ture maintained at an intermediate 
temperature. Cuttings are readily struck 
in the spring if formed of the young-grow- 
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Ins shoots and placed in a close propagat¬ 
ing ease in the stove. They should be 
grown on freely during the summer, a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
forming a very suitable compost. In the 
summer they may be grown in a sufficiently 
deep frame. The standards may, after 
their blossoms are past, be cut back info 
shape, and then when young shoots push 
forth be repotted, taking away as much 
of the old soil as can lie done without un¬ 
duly distressing the roots, flood examples 
may Ive grown in pots 7 inches or 8 inches 
in diameter.—K. It. W. 

Euphcrbia jacquiriaeflora. 'This, though 
generally treated as a hothouse plant, is 
at the present time very bright in many 
conservatories and greenhouses, where a 
by no means high temperature is kept up. 
In one ease that has lately l>een noticed 
a space of 8 feet square on the wall of a 


is regulation of temiiernture. During the 
I night and also dark, foggy days 1 like to 
i keep a rather low temperature, for 1 find ! 
j that in most cases to attempt to force 
! plants into flower without daylight results 
| in failure. With clear, bright weather a \ 
j much higher temperature may he main- j 
tained. Another point worthy of careful | 
consideration is ventilation; it is un¬ 
doubtedly a great mistake to keep houses 
I shut up close for the sake of economising j 
fuel, for a free circulation of air is as 
necessary as warmth. T like to open the 
houses early in the morning, that is, be¬ 
fore the temperature has risen much, and ' 
to close them before the sun Is quite off. 
Watering should he attended to early in 
the day, and although it is a mistake to | 
be too liberal with water during the 
winter, I believe an error is often made ! 
in the opposite direction. Plants standing [ 


Fuchsias, too, if procured in a young state 
Spring-struck cuttings are suitable), make ex¬ 
cellent coverings for a basket, the flowers de¬ 
pending from a roof in a pleasing manner, 
and in a similar manner good use may be 
made of Heliotropes. Verbenas, too, are most 
amenable to culture in bankets, provided the 
plants are pinched back once or twice to en¬ 
sure plenty of foliage round the base.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Climbing plants in a greenhouse. —In the 

early days of the year, when light is precious, 
it is advisable to go over all climbing plants, 
reducing the number of shoots and cutting 
away all superfluous ami useless wood. The 
advantage of this early pruning cannot be 
over-estimated, especially in a house occupied 
by many young plants. One notices time after 
time the great advantage to be derived from 
following this course in the case of Roses. 
PasHifloras, Clematises, and other quick-grow¬ 
ing subjects, which if planted out in a border 
where the roots are unrestricted, speedilv get 
out of bounds, and during a spell of hot 
weather are hard to deal with when shoots 
are growing close to the glass. Frequently one 
has observed how debilitated such plants be¬ 
come. whereas if they could have been re¬ 
moved from the house and placed out-of-doors. 



Asplenium decorum. (See page 149.) 


conservatory which ojx'iis by two en¬ 
trances into a living-room is occupied by 
a lanrc plant which is now thickly covered 
with sprays of brilliant scarlet blossoms. 
The- tcini>e rat tire of this conservatory is 
undoubtedly rather low for this Euphor¬ 
bia. as it often falls, during the winter, 
as low as 50 degs.. but the profuse bloom 
exhibits every symptom of health and 
creates an exceptionally valuable colour- 
effect at this season of the year. The 
sjtecimen referred to is planted out in a 
bed of i»eat and fibrous loam, and is 
pruned fairly hard each season.— 
Wyxdham Fitzherbert. 

Winter-flowering plants.- In the treat¬ 
ment of all winter-flowering plants it 
should lie borne in mind that it is most 
essential that as much sunlight ns possl- 
ble In' obtained; therefore the glass must 
be kept as clean as jKissible Next to light 


on stages with pij)es underneath often 
suffer through the soil becoming too dry 
at the bottom of the |>ots while the sur¬ 
face api>ears moist. The consequence is 
that the roots die off, and the mischief is 
not discovered until after the plants have 
been watered, the roots then being unable 
to take up the moisture. The natural con¬ 
clusion is that over-watering lias done the 
mischief, while the very opjKisit.e is the 
case. A. 

Hanging-baskets.— The beauty of a green¬ 
house may be enhanced by the judicious use 
of hanging-baskets. It is not necessary to go 
to much expense to achieve one’s object, as 
wire baskets may be purchased very cheaply, 
and if lined with Moss will make suitable 
receptacles for holding soil and plants. One 
of the very best subjects for basket-work is 
the well-known Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. It is 
best to commence with young plants—say 
those Btruck in the autumn—as then they 
may be trained and made shapely without 
fear of breakage of shoots, as is often the case 
when older plants are taken in hand. 


where air and rain can reach them, the change 
has proved highly beneficial. 1 throw these 
t hints out now to any who are contemplating 
making use of their greenhouses in this way 
during the coming summer.— Derby. 

Acacia Riceana.— This is hut rarely seen in 
large or small gardens under glass, being beet 
adapted for large structures. It is excellent 
for training on rafters, from which the long, 
drooping spikes of pale-yellow' flowers show to 
advantage. It is said to grow 20 feet high, 
and this is probably correct where it has 
room to develop. Those who have an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the fine collection of plants 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardena will find 
A. Riceana in the corridor connecting one of 
the ranges of plant-houses.— Scotsman. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Indtx to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price M., post 
free .7 \d.J. The Binding Com for the tame volume i» also 
available (price Is. Gd , by post Is. I)d ). The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, B'.C. If ordered 
together, the price u f the Itulex and Binding Cast is 2s., post 
free. 
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CALANTHES. 

(Reply to “ Orchid-lover.”) 

There are two sections of Calanthe, viz., 
deciduous and evergreen, tlie former being 
the more interesting to gardeners and 
amateurs generally. It includes G. rosea, 
C. vestita with its varieties luteo-oeulatn, 
rubro-oculata, and gigantea, while the 
beautiful C. Regnieri and the variety 
Turneri are valuable on account of their 
late flowering. The hybrids also play an 
important part in producing a good dis¬ 
play during the winter months, especially 
the* popular C. Veitchi, the result of inter¬ 
crossing G. rosea and C. vestita. This is 
often grown in quantity and sometimes to 
the exclusion of all other kinds. G. 
Ilarrisi is a pure white one, and among 
the rare kinds are C. Baron Schroeder, a 
highly-coloured hybrid. 

Culture.— All the species and hybrids 
quoted above should be repotted soon after 
they commence growing in early spring. 
The old soil must be shaken out and most 
of the decayed roots cut off, only leaving 
a little tuft to hold the bulbs in position. 
Good fibrous loam should form the staple 
part of the rooting medium, with a little 
I>eat and Sphagnum Moss added. A few 
small crocks may also be included with 
advantage. Some growers use a small 
portion of dried cow-manure, but this is 
not really necessary if the loam is of good 
quality. Osmunda fibre is an excellent 
substitute for bad peat, while it also may 
be employed with loam Which is deficient 
of fibre. Ordinary flower-pots or fairly 
deep pans prove the best receptacles, and 
they must be filled to one-third of their 
depth with clean potsherds for drainage, 
over which is placed a thin layer of 
Sphagnum to secure a free outlet for 
water. The pseudo-bulbs can either be 
potted singly or four and five may be 
placed in one receptacle to form a nice 
compact specimen. The single i>ot method 
has the advantage, as the plants can be 
subsequently moved into a larger size pot 
if such a course is necessary. Press the 
soil moderately firm, and the surface 
should be just below the rim to allow for 
watering. When the operation is com¬ 
pleted the leading shoot or growing point 
should rest upon the soil and not be buried 
in any way. A special house is not needed 
for Calanthes. The plant stove, unless it 
is a lofty structure, will be suitable, but 
the ideal place is the small span-roof 
Cucumber or Melon house. It is only fair, 
however, to point out that it will be use¬ 
less to attempt to grow both Melons and 
Calanthes; one or the other would be more 
or less a failure. For a few weeks after 
repotting, water must be. applied sparingly, 
but once root-action is vigorous and the 
new pseudo-bulb is formed in the axis of 
the growth a liberal quantity must be 
afforded. At this stage the usual water¬ 
ings may be supplemented with weak 
manure-water about once each week. 
During* the period just described the atmo¬ 
sphere must be kept moist by sprinkling 
the floors, stages, and walls whenever 
necessary. Due attention should be paid 
to ventilation, and a little air may be ad¬ 
mitted whenever the elements are favour¬ 
able, but the temperature ought not to fall 
below 00 degs. Falir. With sun-heat these 
figures can be exceeded and no harm will 
accrue. Plenty of light is essential, but it 
will be necessary to protect the foliage 
from the direct rays of the sun throughout 
the summer months. As the pseudo-bulbs 
approach maturity the leaves will turn 
jellow r and finally fall. While this is in 
progress the atmosphere may be drier, the 
water supply less, and the plants should 


be fully exposed to the light. After a 
short time the spikes will appear, and 
little water will suffice to keep them going. 
When the flowering season is passed with¬ 
hold water entirely and store on a shelf 
until growih commences. Sadox. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

MARRONS GLACES. 

If M. Preston essays to make marrons 
glacis after first baking them (as advised 
February 13th, p. 9tf) her household will 
not rise up and call her blessed. Perhaps 
the following may help her, but few things 
require more time, care, hard w'ork, and 
knowledge than this sweetmeat. It would 
not cost 4s. per lb. if it did not. Remove 
the outer skin from some large Chestnuts, 
rejecting all that have a division in the 
middle. Throw them into a tinned pan 
full of boiling w’ater and let them boil just 
long enough to allow of the second skin 
being removed. Having done this put 
them into another similar pan of boiling 
water, and as soon as they are cooked 
(they should be tender, but rather under¬ 
done) drain the water from them, placing 
them in a basinful of lukewmrm waiter 
with the juice of one or two lemons 
squeezed into it. When the wrater is quite 
cold take out the nuts and carefully dry 
them. 

Have ready the syrup, prepared as 
follows:—Take G lbs. of pounded sugar 
and put it into a sugar-boiler (or, failing 
this, a new enamelled pan) with 1 quart 
of water. Beat up the whites of three eggs 
with 1 pint of water, and add this to the 
rest. Set the pan on the stove and keep 
stirring the sugar. When it rises add a 
little cold waiter, and repeat this every 
time the sugar rises until 1 pint of water 
has been expended, and by that time the 
sugar will no longer rise and a dark scum 
will have gathered on the top. Remove 
the scum carefully and strain the syrup 
through a damp cloth into a basin. Start 
whipping the syrup with an egg-w'hisk, 
always wiiipping one way without 
stopping till it has turned to the colour 
and texture of lard. This may mean an 
hour's steady whipping. Put it back into 
the same pan it was cooked in and reboil 
till it looks like melted lard, grey and 
clear. A little put on a plate will remain 
like honey. Place the cooked nuts into 
the syrup and boil for five minutes, then 
put them in a cool place (in the pan of 
syrup) till next day, when reboil them for 
five minutes. Lift out each nut separately 
in a wire spoon and place on a sieve to 
drain. When cold put into paper cases. 
Marrons should be prepared every other 
day, as they will not keep fresh longer 
than this, but the syrup can be used again 
and again so long as enough remains to 
cover the nuts in cooking. This is why it 
is better to make a large quantity of syrup 
at first. The recipe was given me by a 
cook who worked for some of the largest 
confectioners in town, and I have often 
proved how good it is. A. Bayldox. 

Falmouth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The truth about Pears. — It is no new 

theory to hold up the best dessert sorts as 
being the best for stewing, as they are, as 
“A. W\,” in his reference to stewing 

Pears, says, too valuable to be grown and 
used for that purpose. I have consulted 
Dr. Hogg’s fifth edition of the “ Fruit 
Manual,” but neither of those recom¬ 
mended by “ W. R.” — namely, Mme. 
Dupuis, Sucree de MontlUQon, and Fon- 
dante du Bois—could I find mentioned. 
We must take it, therefore, that they are 
modern Continental introductions. I am 
quite prepared to admit the truth of 


“ W. R.’s ” assertion that I have much to 
learn about Pears, and I think every other 
grower must admit this. I have known 
Olivier de S&rres a long time but have 
been disappointed in its poor cropping 
qualities. It may do well in “ W. R.’s ” 
garden; it certainly does not in sonic 
gardens I know. Pears are so variable in 
their behaviour in differing soils and dis¬ 
tricts that a good one in one garden be¬ 
comes absolutely worthless in another, 
both in regard to quality and crop. This 
led to my disparaging remarks on Mme. 
Treyve and Olivier de Sferres.—W. Strug- 
nell. 

Pear Le Lectler. — This Pear has been 
frequently referred to in these pages, and 
I agree with much that has been written 
after several years’ experience of it. Le 
Lectier, like many other Pears, does far 
better in some soils than it does in others. 
In point of flavour I can support “ A. W..” 
who describes it as delicious and its tex¬ 
ture finely grained like that of Doyenne 
du Cornice. My early experience of it so 
impressed me that I procured grafts suf¬ 
ficient to re-graft a good-sized wall tree. 
These did excellently and the tree in three 
years w T as as large as it was originally, 
but I have been disappointed greatly in 
the crops. My early impressions led me 
to extend its cultivation. I planted several 
cordons, mostly on the free stock. Having 
several trees there is a fair number of 
Pears obtainable in a good season, but 
nothing like the proportion that Doyenne 
du Cornice gives under similar conditions. 

I reluctantly resolved, after several years 
of anticipation of vsometliing worth having 
in point of crop, to sacrifice the tree. I 
shall certainly retain some trees, mostly 
cordons, for the sake of its good keeping 
and high quality. I take it from the re¬ 
marks of your correspondent, who says 
that “ it is a very prolific variety,” that 
its cropping is better than I can record. 

I have not attempted it ns an open bush or 
pyramid as I have always looked upon it 
as a Pear requiring w T all treatment.— 
W. S., Wilts. 

Potatoes Black Congo and Fir Apple.— 

I think the Fir Apple, as it is usually 
called, is better than the Congo, though, 
doubtless, that is a matter of taste. For 
many years I had a demand for the Congo 
from a gentleman who had lived tnany 
years abroad and who considered this 
variety much superior to all others. The 
tubers are black and of a peculiar shape, 
long, and with numerous eyes. The 
flesh is also dark, and when boiled the 
tubers should be sent to table whole in 
their skins. The Fir Apple requires much 
the same treatment. Of this there are 
three varieties, the small white, which 
greatly resembles the Fir Apple; the large 
red, which has the. best flavour; and a 
pink variety. They do not require much 
room at planting, which should be done 
late in April or early in May and in a 
w f arm, well-drained soil. They should be 
lifted and stored in sand in a cool place 
in the autumn.—W. F. 

Sultana bread.— Sieve 1 lb. of flour and 
a teaspoonful of salt into a basin, anti 
rub in 1 oz. of shredded peel, and make a 
well in the centre. Cream together £ oz. 
of yeast and a teaspoonful of castor sugar; 
add $ pint of lukewarm milk, and strain 
this mixture into the centre of the flour. 
Mix in sufficient* flour from the sides to 
form a thicki-sh batter, then cover the 
basin and let it stand in a warm place for 
about three-quarters of an hour. Now 
mix all to a soft dough, and knead for a 
few' minutes on a floured board. Put the 
dough into a greased and floured tin, and 
put again in a warm place to rise. Bake 
in a good oven from an hour to an hour 
and a half.— Guardian. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. to that of the combined leaflets of a ! plantations are being started, and to 

-- j normal leaf. It is known under a variety | apply an annual surface dressing of well- 

RLIODODEXDRON LO DEE I FIXK J of names, the correct one being F. c. ! decayed manure in order to keep the 
DIAMOND. heterophylla. The single-leaved Ash grows plants in full vigour. When seeds can be 

On May 5th, 1914, two varieties of Rhodo- into a large tree and is of vigorous growth obtained they form the most satisfactory 
dendron were given first-class certificates when young, its branch system being, if j means of increase, but it is also possible 
when shown by Sir E. Ixxler. Leonardslee, ! anything, denser than that of the type, to increase the plants by layering the tips 
Horsham. These were R. Loderi Diamond, In addition to the upright growing form of the branches. Simply bend mature 
with pure white flowers, and the other R. there' is a single-leaved kind with pen- shoots over in March and cover the point 
Ixnleri Fink Diamond, a flower of which dulous branches, but which is not so good , of each shoot with light soil. Presently a 
we figure to-day. and which in all re- ' ns the ordinary Weeping Ash.—D. swelling will occur, which in the course of 

speets is a counterpart of the preceding 1 - a few weeks will emit roots and a leafy 

except that the flowers have a soft pink WHITE-STEMMED BRAMBLES. j shoot. The tiny plants can then be de¬ 
tinge. They are said to be the result of Thf.rk are several kinds of Bramble or taetaed from the parent bushes and bo used 
crossing R. Grifflthianum, or Auckland!, Rubus which are peculiar by reason of I for forming new plantations, 
as it is often called, and R. Fortune!. In the waxy-white or glaucous covering R. diii.orus, a native of the Himalaya, 



Rhododendron Loderi Pink Diamond. 


the large leaves and size of flower they 
bear a great resemblnnce to R. Aucklandi. 
The blooms, however, are borne in bolder 
trusses. Both are grand Rhododendrons 
and well merited the award conferred on 
them. 


The single-leaved Ash. —This is perhaps 
the most interesting of the numerous 
varieties of the Common Ash (Fraxinus 
excelsior) differing widely from the type 
by reason of its developing simple in¬ 
stead of pinnate leaves made up of a 
number of leaflets, as is usual in the 
Ash. In this instance the terminal leaflet 
is abnormally developed and the side 
leaflets suppressed, the single leaf, how¬ 
ever, having about a similar surface area 


which is present on their branches. By 
planting the various kinds in good-sized 
masses very effective features are ob¬ 
tained in the winter months when the 
branches are destitute of leaves. After 
the branches have produced flowers and 
perfected their fruits they die and a new 
set of shoots appears from the root-stock j 
to provide the succeeding year’s fruit. 1 
When grown for ornament it is wise to 
remove all old growths right to the ground 
line as soon as the flowers fade, in order 
that the young shoots may have plenty 
of room for development with abundance 
of light and air, for the better the shoots 
iare developed the better is the colour 
likely to be. For the same reason it Is 
wise to provide rich loamy soil when 


was for long regarded as the best of its 
class, but amongst recent introductions 
are others which are superior. R. bi- 
florus is a vigorous species with strong 
shoots, 8 feet or 10 feet high, furnished 
with many side branches ami stout spines. 
Its green bark is thickly coated with a 
white, waxy covering, from which the 
common name of White-washed-stemmed 
Bramble has arisen. About eight years 
ago a glorified form of this species was 
introduced from China and was given the 
name of K. b. quinqueflorus on account of 
its flowers often being arranged in 
clusters of five each. It grows from 
12 feet to 15 feet high, and its stems are 
sometimes 1J inch in diameter at the base. 
The yellow fruit is edible. 
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R. Giraldtanus is, ]>orhapK, tlio most 
beautiful of all Hie white - stemmed 
Brambles. A native of China, it was in¬ 
troduced to this .country about 1007, and 
lias quickly attained its full size and char¬ 
acter. Mature plants form branches 
10 feet in length, the lower 5 feet or 6 feet 
being stiff and upright, the upper portion 
assuming a pendent, habit. The stems are 
white throughout, and produce an extra¬ 
ordinary effect when at their best. A 
mature plant may be several yards across, 
and composed of a large number of 
branches. Neither the small purplish 
flowers nor Ike tiny black fruits iiossess 
any decorative value. 

R. i .asiostyi.uk, another Chinese species, 
was introduced in 1899. and quickly be¬ 
came popular by reason of its strong, 
erect, Raspberry-like, white-barked canes. 
There are numerous forms, some of which 
bear palatable and juicy fruits. It grows 
fl feet or 8 feet high, and is one of the best 
of the white-stemmed kinds. 

R. corean u s is useful alike by reason of - 
its white shoots and pretty foliage. A 
native of Corea and China, it was intro¬ 
duced about, eight years ago. It grows 
about 8 feet high, and bears pretty, pin¬ 
nate leaves, sometimes as much as 
10 inches in length. If it is found to lie 
as hardy as R. biflorus it must, be ac¬ 
cepted as one of the most beautiful of 
the group. 

Ii. leucodermjs Is n Western North 
American kind, growing P» fool or S feet 
high, and producing redd ish-bn iked stems 
covered with glaucous bloom. It is quite 
hardy and has been known in this country 
for close upon ninety years. 

R. Wilsoni. —This Chinese plant, intro¬ 
duced in 1908. grows fl feet high, with 
moderately strong, reddish stems, which 
are imperfectly covered by a glaucous 
bloom. The stems are thickly beset with 
short, reddish-brown spines, which have a 
curious effect above the pale bark cover¬ 
ing. 

R. Thibetan us is an upright-growing 
kind, at least 12 feet high, with strong 
shoots, the bark of wh4ch is rod beneath 
the glaucous covering. 

R. Veitciii is one of the dwarfer-growing 
sorts. Its branches are about H feel long, 
and produce numerous slender branch lots, 
both main and secondary stems showing 
a considerable amount of red bark in ad¬ 
dition to white-coated areas. 

R. inopterus.- —This vigorous Chinese 
plant, grows at least 10 feet high, with 
strong, upright .stems with few side 
branches. The rod-barked stems have a 
thin glaucous covering. 

When planting these Brambles they 
should lie given a ]>ositfon where they can 
develop freely without interfering with 
other plants, for any cutting back of 
branches in summer detracts from the 
effectiveness of the plants in winter. 

D. 


Th© time to prune Ivy.— When the sap 
moving is the best time to cut back Ivy, and 
on walls and fences it should be cut back 
close with the shears. When Ivy is used for 
edgings it should be cut back at this season. 
One of the email-growing varieties is best for 
making neat edgings, the Irish variety is too 
rampant. When kept in proper order and 
not permitted to enter putters or block up 
pipes, it will not make walls damp. Though 
the presence of Ivy on trees ia not without 
ornament, it should not be permitted to grow 
where timber is required. In some cases it 
may involve a long struggle before the Ivy 
obtains the mastery, but.the ultimate result 
is certain.— E. H. 


New Index and Cases for com¬ 

pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., jmst 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (]>rice Is, 0d., by post Is. M.). The Index and land¬ 
ing Case can be. obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, It'.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cast is 2s., post 
fat. 


ROSES* 

ROSES : PRUNING. 

Of r strongest-growing Roses flower more 
or less throughout the length of the 
maiden rods of the previous year’s growth, 
and the too ruthless cutting away of these 
only encourages the plant to make similar 
growth. Let the soundest of these growths 
remain, simply cutting away the soft, and 
loss-matured ends. Allow them all the 
room'possible by cutting out the wood that, 
flowered last year, anil which in most of 
our strongest growers would die. In the 
case of climbers which only flower once 
during each season, cutting out in the 
summer the exhausted branches is an 
advantage by strengthening the maiden 
rods chiefly from the base. This will not 
suit all climbers and extra-strong growers, 
a goodly number of which continue to 
flower throughout the season from healthy 
lateral breaks. Here we want to thin and 
the work needs a little more consideration. 

Weeding standards should always 
have the bulk of the long growths of ijie 
previous season left, intact so far as they 
are fairly well rijRmed. One will often 
And these with a few leaves on and not 
very rij>e in appearance, but when you 
put the knife to them they are firm and 
sound. Cut the oldest shoots clean out 
and leave a clear centre. It is well to 
spread the long growths in an umbrella 
style so far ns possible, giving a better 
effect to their cascades of blossom. 

The old wood on Roses on walls, houses, 
and fences should be cut out and its place 
filled in with the younger and more 
promising growth that is almost sure to 
be present. The ripest of the young wood 
will give the best results, keeping longer 
growths in a sloping or almost horizontal 
form, when they will bloom more freely 
throughout their length than if carried up¬ 
right. Judicious pinning will always 
secure plenty of good, vigorous growth 
provided the roots have been properly fed. 

Among ordinary dwarfs, whatever the 
class or section, it is a good rule to prune 
the weaker growers freely. Being weak, 
we need to Ihrow the whole root support 
into the best eyes, and by this means we 
also get a stronger growth as time goes on. 
Unfortunately the amateur often cuts the 
strong-growing Roses too hard. Always 
cut clean and with the last eye looking 
away from the centre. Crowded centres 
are not profitable. Newly-planted Roses 
are tiest cut down hard the first year. 
Dwarf Polyanthus only need clearing in 
the centre, cutting the rest hack about 
half-way. As to the 

Time of pruning. Do not be in a 
hurry because new growths push from the 
ends of the branches. These are really 
a safe outlet for early-rising sap. If you 
prune too early the remaining buds will 
start and very probably be injured by 
frost. By allowing a little of this early 
growth to develop you save the lower and 
more valuable eyes that you will cut back 
to later, and which will come on rapidly 
with less risk of late spring frost. 1 would 
not prune the hardiest varieties until mid- 
March, and generally the end of April is 
best for most Teas and their hybrids. 

The Austrian and Persian Briers should 
have all of their clean and uncrowded 
maiden wood left, while the Penzance 
Briers only need the older wood cut out. 
and the young secured not too closely. 
Scotch and Japanese Briers (Rugosas) 
may lie cut at will. Where strong growers 
are jiegged down cut away the old wood 
that bloomed last year and peg down the 
other long rods made the previous 
summer. It is advisable to remove the 
bulk of the pegged-down growths well 
hack to the base of the plant as soon as 
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the first glut of flowers has passed away. 
This will allow of better cultivation and 
help the growing suckers for next year’s 
use, which will develop best when grow¬ 
ing in an upright position until the time 
for pegging down next spring arrives. 

_ P. U. 

DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES AS 
FREE BUSHES. 

The Polya ntha Roses have become very 
]Mipular of late years, and worthily so, for 
their value is great. They are used ex¬ 
tensively for mossing and with great suc¬ 
cess for edging, while they do well in pots. 
It is seldom, however, that one sees these 
useful garden Roses grown as large speci¬ 
men bushes, although to ray mind they are 
more beautiful when cultivated in this 
form than in any other. If allowed to de¬ 
velop naturally, with little pruning, many 
of the varieties will quickly grow Into 
neat, round bushes, 3 feet to 5 feet in 
height. Such specimens dotted here and 
there about the garden in prominent posi¬ 
tions add grefttly to its beauty. The 
growth of the majority of these baby 
Roses is compact, and they do not require 
a lot of staking and tying as do many of 
the pillar Roses, which Is a great con¬ 
sideration to some growers. They are 
free-flowering, and are in bloom from 
June to November. The dainty little 
blooms are delightful when dotted all over 
such a bush as I have described, and. 
apart from their decorative value in the 
garden, they are most useful for cutting. 
The best varieties for the purpose are 
those which produce perfectly - formed 
miniature blooms rather than those which 
give Rambler-like sprays. The following 
are especially recommended: — Cecile 
Brunner (bright rose, golden centre!. 
Eugenie Lamescli (clear yellow, edges 
tinted carmine, scented), Jeanne d’Arc 
(milk-white), Leonie Lamesch (copper 
and yellow, with bright-red markings, the 
most vigorous of the Polyanthus), Perle 
d’Or (golden - yellow, perfectly - shaped 
flowers). Petit Constant (clear deep pink). 
Tip-Top (orange lx>rdered with pale ear- 
mine). While Cecile Brunner (cream to 
white). Bobo Laroux (golden-yellow, 
sweet-scented). To grow really fine speci¬ 
mens of those Polya ill 1m Roses it is neces¬ 
sary to give them a good start in rich, 
well-worked soil, and they must be given 
nourishment each year to keen them in a 
healthy growing state. Eglantine. 

Basts on walls, etc.—These made such 
excellent growth last year that much more 
old wood than is always ixissible has been 
disjiensed with, particularly in the case of 
Tea. Hybrid Tea, and Noisette varieties, 
some of the last having vied with the 
Ramblers in this respect. The Garland 
and Dawson Roses, which also show to the 
best advantage when the shoots depend 
from, or arch out from, a wall, or what¬ 
ever the nature of the support may be, 
merely require a slight thinning and tip¬ 
ping of shoots to be done. All weak wood 
lias lieon eliminated from the white and 
yellow Banksians. and the long growths, 
after having been .slightly shortened, 
lightly fastened to the wall. Ramblers of 
the Wichuariann and Polya ntha types have 
been finally thinned and retied, this being 
done in as informal a manner as possible. 
The same remarks apply Yilso to roses 
trained on old tree-stumps and stems. 
Young growth in the case of these varieties 
is very strong and of great length. The 
majority of the Roses referred to in the 
foregoing notes being trained on walls. 
the.se. so soon as the necessary tying and 
training are completed, will lave atten¬ 
tion. when the old hot-lied manure which 
has been lying on the surface for the past 
few weeks will be tainted in.—G. P. K. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A RECTORY GARDEN. 

A rectory garden is suggestive of many 
pleasant things. There the flowers arcdn 
happy surroundings and made to feel at 
home, loved and eared for, by someone 
who understands them. The squire’s 
garden is altogether different, a place of 
spacious lawns and conservatories, where 
the flowers, kept in order by many 
gardeners, lose their personality and 
charm. The rectory garden in a country 
town is. again, another kind of garden. 
An irregular row of picturesque' houses, 
of varying importance, but all a little im¬ 
pressed with their own dignity, present¬ 
ing to the street a solid front, as though 
they a little feared to let the casual 
passer-by see that there was nothing more 
important behind than old red brick walls 
and pleasant gardens. One of the houses 
in the street, is the rectory known as 
the house with the garden, a little place 


groundwork of Arabis and Aubrietia. In 
the summer the bank is too much shaded 
by the Roses to produce many flowers. 

The herbaceous border lies along the 
bottom of the bank, and across the Grass 
runs a narrow brick path, at right angles ■ 
to the bank. The path has a narrow j 
border, where Saxifrages and Sedums 
gfow with Polyantha Roses, with here and 
there clusters of the Madonna and Tiger 
Lilies. The path ends in a little square 
tank, set round with Box-trees and a 
tiny Privet, hedge. In the summer-time J 
the water Iris and Arrowheads raise (heir 
heads above (lie water and a fountain 
plays in the sun and makes its presence 
felt across the garden (which is not much 
more than 00 feet wide) to where you are 
sitting under the Rose pergola and listen¬ 
ing to the water as it falls into the tank. 
Bamboos flourish in this little southern 
patch and grow r luxuriantly amongst the 
masses of hanging Roses. As you stand 
on the terrace you can look through the 
Roses down the beautiful valley of the 


find it necessary to explain that viewing 
new sorts which have been disbudded or 
forced at exhibitions is no safe guide to 
their appearance when grown under 
ordinary conditions, and the majority of 
them are no improvement on older and in¬ 
expensive Sorts. It is a pity that for a 
flower to become fashionable is often a 
good deal to its detriment. Surely the 
limit, has now been reached with Sweet 
Peas 1(J feet high, having flower-stems up 
to 27 inches long.—N. P... in The Field. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

Would you give me instructions for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Violets in the open and in 
frames? The time to take young suckers? 
When to plant out? Whether old plants 
should be kept for more than one year—if for 
second year, whether they should be thinned 
out? When to manure, and what manure is 
best?- Violet. 

[The season for planting out. the runners 
for the next season's use is in April. 
Usually then there are showers which are 
very helpful, and the runners then are, 
or should be. provided with new roots 



A rectory garden. From a photograph sent by Lev. D. Pearce , St. Anne's , Lctces, Sussex. 


enclosed with an iron railing, where in 
early summer the Penzance climbers and 
Japanese Roses grow with the yellow 
clnsters of the Laburnum, dropping their 
flowers into thg street. Sometimes the 
front door of the rectory is open, and 
you can look right through from the grey, 
sunless street into the little garden behind 
on the southern slope, and catch a sight 
in the summer time of the trellised Roses 
and big Fuchsias. It is a pleasant 
garden, quite small. The large French 
windows open on to the broad terrace, 
and all along the sunny path the high 
trellised Roses cast flickering shadows on 
the gravel. At intervals along the path 
there are large pots and tubs with common 
Fuchsias and Hydrangeas. A steep bank 
slopes down to the Grass below, and here 
it is on the top of the bank under the 
Roses you meet with your first spring 
flowers. the little Aconite was up 
early in January, quickly followed by 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daffodils. The 
bank is covered w ith Periwinkle, and soon 
the Tulips wiII be coming up amongst a 


Ouse on to the slopes of the southern 
downs on either side, and then to the 
grey distance beyond, where the mist 
meets the sea. D. Pearce. 

Ft. Anne's Rectory , Lewes. 


An ill-used flower. —A great many people 
find singular pleasure in devoting much 
labour and ingenuity to producing large 
Sweet Peas. Even some of the exhibitors 
are protesting against the flow T ers as 
coarse, dull, and lifeless in colour, lacking 
in lightness and elegance, and far too wdde 
apart on the stems, which are unduly de¬ 
veloped. We are told that to grow really 
good Sw T eet Peas for exhibition the cordon 
or disbudding system must be adopted if 
one is to obtain four and five-spray blooms, 
each flower over 2 inches across the 
standard, and stems IS inches long. 
Manure is applied to an extent that some¬ 
times hoists the exhibitor with his own 
petard, for plants thus treated have no 
decorative value. Another point is that 
the multiplication of varieties has become 
scandalous. A few candid seedsmen now 


preparatory to planting. Violets are best 
replanted every year, whether these be for 
outdoor beds or in frames. The situation 
of the lied may he open or partially 
shaded by trees, according to the nature 
of the soil. In light land, which in¬ 
variably suffers more or less in dry 
weather, a little shade is beneficial. On 
more holding soils Violets are just as well, 
if not better, planted in the open. This 
applies to double or single Violets 
intended for frames or for outdoor cul¬ 
ture only. Ground for Violets must he of 
good quality, well prepared by trenching 
or deep digging, and should also receive a 
fairly liberal addition of decayed manure 
and, if possible, some leaf mould. Stable- 
manurc, or that which has been employed 
for Mushroom-beds, is the best for heavy 
soil — decayed cow T - manure suits light 
land. It is, however, best to manure ami 
dig up the beds in winter so that frost 
pulverises it prior to the planting of 
Violets. Similar treatment is required for 
the double as for single varieties, except 
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that the latter need more space because 
of their coarser growth. Single varieties 
of the modern kinds, such as Princess of 
Wales, flower freely on the runners whieh 
issue from the pnrent plant, and for this 
reason these ean be left. The double 
varieties require the runners removed 
frequently in summer, so as to concen¬ 
trate their strength on the crown which 
gives the finest blooms. 

In frames the plants should be so 
arranged that their leaves come to within 
a -few inches of the glass lights, over the 
whole extent of the bed. Unless they are 
^»kept well up to the light they sometimes 
give a deal of trouble from damping of 
the leaves. Ventilation is an important 
item in Violet culture. This should be 
given freely on every favourable occasion, 
and the lights are best removed daily in 
mild weather. Good loamy soil should, 
if possible, be provided for planting in 
pits, adding a little wood-ashes and leaf- 
mould but no manure. If a little fresh soil 
is given as a top-dressing early in March 
the runners become stronger and better 
rooted for planting out-of-doors early in 
April. Besides being kept moist at the 
roots by occasional watering, their growth 
is much benefited by an overhead 
sprinkling in the evening during the 
summer, when the surrounding soil is hot 
and dry. While this promotes a healthy 
growth it tends also to keep down red- 
spider.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for shady place.—I would be very 
thankful if you would name Bix evergreen 
Ferns and the aarae number of flowering 
plants that will bloom every year—I mean 
that will continue to come up every year once 
planted. I have a small empty space between 
two houBes that only gets about an hour’s 
sunshine during the day. The soil is poor, 
but I can improve it, and I can get plenty of 
peat.— D. Morris. 

[So far as the ferns are concerned you 
cannot do better than obtain Polypodium 
vulgare cambricum, Polystichum angulare 
grandidens, P. a. proliferum, P. a. divisi- 
lohum densum robustum, Scolopendrium 
vulgare crispum, and S. v. crista turn 
Kelwayi. With these could be associated 
Lily of the Valley, blue and white Squills* 
(Scilla campanulata vara.), Hepaticas in 
red, white, and blue, Solomon’s Seal, 
Anemone Robinsoniana,* Primroses, Nar¬ 
cissus princeps,* N. pallklus priecox.* 
Primula japonica, P. pulverulenta, and P. 
tosea, all shade lovers or, at least, suited 
to the position. A fringe of a mossy Saxi¬ 
frage, S. Guildford Seedling for example, 
would also look well. The majority would 
he suited in a bed of sandy loam say 
IS inches deep, but as you can get peat 
easily you might add about one-third of 
this and thoroughly incorporate it with 
the loam for the Ferns. A little well- 
decayed manure would also be helpful. 
By interspersing the flowering plants and 
Ferns, and adopting a naturalising method, 
a pretty effect would be secured. In doing 
this keep such as Solomon’s Seal and the 
two Primulas first-named in the back¬ 
ground, as these are of taller growth than 
the rest. Of the Solomon’s Seal get half- 
a-dozen roots and make two groups of 
them. Those marked by an asterisk are 
bulbous and could be added early next 
autumn.] 

Helleborus abschasieus.— I have seen no 
mention of this species in the rather numer¬ 
ous notes recently in your paper as to the 
merits of the genus. Surely it is by far 
the most beautiful of them all. The rich 
crimson flowers surpass in beauty any 
form I have ever seen of the oriental is 
species. A very remarkable thing has oc¬ 
curred which is worth mention. A few 
years ago I told my man to save seeds of 
my plant of H. abschasieus, and the seed¬ 


lings have flowered this year for the first 
time. Although the habit of the plants is 
exactly that of II.abschasieus the blossoms 
are snow-white. I believe there is a white 
form of this si>eeies, but I certainly never 
possessed it, and as II. abschasieus does 
not flower until II. niger is quite gone it 
would seem hardly likely that these white- 
flowered plants can have any hybrid 
origin. Had any of them been pale pink 
it would have been less extraordinary, but 
that they should all be pure white without 
sign of speckling is remarkable. Accord¬ 
ing to Meiulelinn laws the progeny from 
these should include some crimson-flowered 
plants, but it will be a good many years 
before I can test the theory. I see no 
mention, either, of the handsome II. 
caucasicus (also called, I think, H. 
eorsieus, and I have heard that this is the 
plant that Nicholson calls II. lividus, but 
have no idea which is correct). The 
mountain slopes of Corsica are covered 
with large clumps of it, and a grand sight 
they are. The foliage is, of course, far 
finer than that of any others of the genus, 
and it is well worth growing, even though 
the flowers are not pure white. It likes 
full sun in deep, very stony soil. If 
people would plant their Christmas Roses 
on shady Grass hanks they would need no 
hideous hand-lights. A few Fern fronds 
placed around them in December help to 
draw the stems longer by excluding light 
slightly when in bud. — C. Bernard 
Robinson, Cheltenham. 

Dividing hardy plants.— It is unwise to 
neglect the division of plants that last 
year gave evidence of a need for a reduc¬ 
tion in size. Everyone knows how quickly 
some of them grow, especially on deep, 
rich soils. Mention may be made of 
Phloxes, Asters, Pyrethrums, Galegas, 
and similar robust-growing subjects that 
cannot go for long without division. Any 
clumps, therefore, which have long re¬ 
mained untouched should bo lifted in 
March in suitable weather and split up, 
renewing the soil if it is proposed to plant 
on the same site.— Lea hurst. 

Hood border Evening Primroses.— For some 
purposes several of the Evening Primroses are 
unsuitable, as their trailing growth and habit 
of opening in the evening only militate 
greatly against their value to many people. 
There are, however, several good kinds which 
bloom during the day. One of the beet is tE. 
fruticosa, which grows to about a foot and a 
half in height and gives good heads of clear 
yellow flowers for a long time in summer. 
The variety Youngi has double flowers. CE. 
Fraseri is generally considered a variety of 
fruticosa, and has good yellow flowers with 
red buds. The double variety of this, called 
M. Cuthbertson, is better than Youngi. CE. 
Pilgrimi, with golden-yellow flowers, is about 
1J feet high.- S. A. 

Hippeastrum pratense. — This handsome 
bulbous plant, still best known as Ilabrantbus 
pratensis, is very successfully grown in the 
open in some of the eastern and southern 
counties of England, and in a few of the Scot¬ 
tish counties it has been grown in the open 
with good results. At Culzean Castle, Ayr¬ 
shire, where the Marquis of Ailsa lias so many 
good plants not considered hardy in other 
parte of Scotland, H. pratense succeeds quite 
well in the ordinary herbaceous border with¬ 
out any winter protection. Those who have 
seen the brilliant groups shown by Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co. at the Chelsea shows will 
appreciate its beauty and effect in the border. 
—Ess. 

Raising seedlings of choice flowers.— When 
raising seedlings a certain proportion of them 
may be small and weakly, and sometimes these 
are looked upon as useless and thrown away. 
This is a mistake, as these weakly plants, 
when well grown, produce the most beautiful 
coloured flowers. Take the Petunia, Verbena, 
Balsam, etc. The strongest plants are not 
always the best. The lesson to he learnt from 
this is to take care of the small plants in a 
batch of seedlings and grow them well.—E. H. 

Hyacinthus azureus.— To-day (February 4) 
the charming azure-blue flowers of Ilyacin- 
thus azureus (Muscari azureum) are pushed up 
well between the sheathing leaves, and a few 
days will elevate them well above the foliage/ 
This is a precious little hardy bulb, and 
whatever the weather blooms at the earliest 
opportunity. It has broad, pretty, green 
leaves, amid which rise the Grape Hyacinth¬ 
like cones of dainty azure-blue flowers.— 
Dumfribs. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

That a difference of opinion prevails 
among the leading growers of exhibition 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums has long 
been known to exist, and in the course of 
the papers read at the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society’s Conference on Decem¬ 
ber 8th last it was easy to see the types 
and varieties that the respective readers 
held in high esteem. It must not be 
imagined, however, that only the largest 
flowers were admired; the reader who 
favoured the very big flowers also saw 
beauty in those less large and those, too, 
of medium size. The point seemed to be 
that there w*as room for all, and that each 
type, large, medium, and small, had its 
use. The large flowers are exceedingly 
handsome when well grown. When seen 
In coarse form these big flowers lose 
their attractiveness. This coarseness Is 
largely due to the fact that the buds 
are retained at too early a date. Capable 
growers, however, get over this difficulty 
by stopping the plants once or twice, in 
this w*ay causing the plants to develop the 
necessary buds at a good time for the re¬ 
sulting blooms to be of good form. A 
question was put to the reader of the 
paper under notice, asking when the plants 
should be stopi>ed. In reply it was stated 
that much depended on the variety to be 
dealt w'ith, and such knowledge could be 
gained only by experience. He also said 
the pinching or stopping should be done 
at every third pair of leaves. The buds 
of these big single Chrysanthemums should 
he retained at any time between August 
and mid-September. Readers may be glad 
to know the names of a few* of the largest 
singles. They are as follows:— 

Caledonia. — One of the largest when 
disbudded, and good for exhibition; colour, 
rosy-lilac with white zone round yellow* 
disc. 

Miss Margaret Walker.—T his will be 
valued for its colour, which may be de¬ 
scribed as orange, shaded chestnut. 

Isobel Felton. —Although so large, this 
flower is devoid of coarseness, and it is 
quite distinct; colour, bright yellow^. 

Coronation. —This is a monster single 
of pleasing form; colour, delicate pink on 
cream ground, and with a bold green disc. 

Miss Kathleen W t ells. —A very large 
flower (7* inches in diameter) having stiff, 
flat florets: colour, blood-red, yellow disc. 

Gladys Ditkham. —When well grown 
and severely disbudded this is a very large 
pure white flower of attractive form. 

Juno.—T his is probably the largest of 
all the singles. There are several rows of 
florets and they make a remarkable flower; 
colour, pink. • E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The best type of Chrysanthemum cutting. 

—Inexperienced growers are often tempted to 
insert cuttings that are very large and sappy. 
Select cuttings as far removed from the old 
stem as possible. These should be sturdy and 
not more than 3 inches long. Short-jointed 
growths, even less long, are preferred by some 
growers, and these should be free from buds 
at the apex. Growths of recent development 
are the best, as they usually root very quickly. 
I believe in inserting the cuttings before they 
have a chance to flag, and when inserted 
1 inch deep they invariably do well.—E. G. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum William Vert. 
—The variety under notice deserves attention 
because of its splendid all-round quality. It 
is a large flower of considerable refinement, 
having long florets of good breadth that 
evenly reflex and slightly incurve at the tips. 
The colour is one of its chief points, and this 
may be described as bright chestnut-crimson. 
The plant is rather tall, natural crown-buds, 
which should be retained, developing on the 

S lant when it is about 6 feet in height.— 
. A. H. 
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FRUIT. 

THE POLLINATION OF PEARS. 
The importance of.pollination in the case 
of Pears, more especially in the case of 
those grown upon walls in the open, does 
not seem to he recognised so fully' as it 
might be by growers. That successful 
pollination is the forerunner of good crops 
cannot be disputed, and yet it is a regular 
custom of those concerned to leave the 
fertilisation of the blooms in the majority 
of cases to natural agencies. In certain 
favourable seasons when pollen is freely 
produced, and when insect life is early 
and vigorous, the crops may be of quite 
average size, or even beyond it; but in a 
season when either of these conditions is 
at fault, the crop fails, and the blame Is 
generally laid upon late frosts or harsh 
winds. 

Bees and similar insects are, as is well 
known, the chief distributors of pollen. 
In addition, however, a genial breeze will 
waft the valuable golden powder from 
bloom to bloom fairly readily. I have 
also known growers who advocate the 
use of the syringe as a means to the same 
end. In the latter case, naturally, no 
force of spray was applied, so that the 
very action of the mild use of the syringe 
when the sun shone may be held as being 
of value in the same manner as a breeze. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
many Pear-trees produce pollen much 
more freely than others. The first that 
occurs to me is the well-known Pitmaston 
Duchess, a variety which if for no other 
reason is worth planting, as I shall pre¬ 
sently show. Among early varieties 
IVeurre Giffard is naturally deficient of 
lollen (a fact which anyone may confirm 
by the use of a magnifying glass w T hen the 
tree is in bloom) ; and to name a late 
variety which possesses the same charac¬ 
teristic, the popular Doyenne du Comice 
may be taken as an example. Now, In 
these three eases the j>eriod and duration 
of bloom are identical, and by using a 
camel's hair brush or. what is equally 
effective, a rabbit’s tail, upon the prolific 
pollen bearer Pitmaston Duchess, suffi¬ 
cient pollen may be collected to make fer¬ 
tilisation in the case of Beurr6 Giffard or 
of Doyenne du Comice reasonably secure. 
Other instances will readily occur to those 
who have an intimate knowledge of varie¬ 
ties. 0 

The question is occasionally asked: 
Does the application of foreign pollen 
affect in any way the fruit of the variety 
thus pollinated? After close observation, 
I am justified in saying that it does not 
affect either the period of ripening or the 
flavour of the fruit. Taking the case of 
BeurrG Giffard pollinated from Pitmaston 
Duchess in an unfavourable year, the 
date of maturing is identical with that 
when self-i>ollinated, and similar results 
are noticed in the case of Doyenne du 
Cornice trees which have had their blooms 
fertilised in the same way. I have used 
jKdlen from Easter Beurr6 upon blooms of 
IJeurre Hardy and that of Louise Bonne 
<le Jersey in connection with Winter 
Xelis. without finding any variation. 
Souvenir de Congr&s is occasionally defi¬ 
cient of pollen, and in this case I have 
used pollen indifferently from Jargonelle 
or Marie Louise without any abnormal 
effects. If, however, the seeds from these 
crosses—for crosses they are—were used 
for sowing, some variations in the case 
of the resulting seedlings would un¬ 
doubtedly l>e found. As. however, their 
value would scarcely be a recompense for 
flic trouble involved, the jioint that the 
foreign pollen assists in raising the bulk 
of the crop is of more consequence. 


There is a point which I would like to 
raise. It may seem to be obscurely con¬ 
nected with the freedom or the scarcity of 
the pollen-producing qualities of any 
giveiuvariety of Pear. That is, the suit¬ 
ability of the Quince in a great many 
cases as a stock. In the case of some of 
the orchard Pears on the free stock, I 
have never detected any noticeable want 
of pollen. Graft a scioq of one of these 
Pears upon Quince, and note the result. 
I have done it, and have been rather sur¬ 
prised when the young tree came to be of 
a bearing size. Certainly, trees in the 
open, flowering as they do at a later 
period of the year, when dangers from 
wind and cold are lessened, and when in¬ 
sect life is more plentiful, have a better 
chance than those flowering at an early 
date; but that there may be some connec¬ 
tion between the suitability of the stock 
and the supply of pollen is perhaps not 
an unreasonable supposition. I have, at 
any rate, been to a certain extent justi¬ 
fied in coming to that conclusion. 

W. McG. 


THE VALUE OF SHELTER IN THE 
GARDEN. 

In his notes on page 37 “ H. C. P.” recog¬ 
nises the value and importance of shelter. 
One may meet with instances where it is 
desired to establish a choice Conifer in an 
open position on a lawn which has no tree 
belt to give it shelter. The new specimen, 
however good it may be from a nursery¬ 
man’s standpoint, soon assumes an un¬ 
happy aspect, and fails to succeed, at any 
rate, for a long time. In cases of this 
sort straw-thatched or wattle-hurdle en¬ 
closures are useful in helping to get such 
trees re-established. In the nursery from 
which the particular tree has been ob¬ 
tained, even should it be cold and wind¬ 
swept, trees are planted in large groups, 
which afford just the protection needed. 

Another line of thought is suggested in 
the heading of “ H. C. P.’s ” note, and 
that is the shelter of the vegetable and 
fruit garden by the planting of tree-belts 
sufficiently near to act as a screen when 
cold winds are prevalent in spring. Twelve 
feet high garden walls give an impression 
of considerable shelter. I have, however, 
found that the wall, unless there is some¬ 
thing beyond in the way of trees to filter 
the cold, cutting winds, serve but a small 
purpose in this respect. Every garden 
should have on its eastern and northern 
boundary some hardy trees, either ever¬ 
green or deciduous, so planted that they 
form effective wind-breaks. “ H. C. F.” 
says it is noticeable that near the sea and 
on the exposed side of high ground trees 
grow one-sided. This is quite true. Near 
the sea, however, it has been observed 
that, following a heavy gale, the salt spray 
is carried very far inland, trees and 
hedges showing its effects in the blackened 
leafage on the exposed side. 

In the spring following a more or less 
severe frost many crops are injured in a 
garden without tree shelter. On more 
than one occasion my outdoor Peach-trees, 
although, as I thought, amply protected 
against frost, on examination showed the 
embryo fruit injured, only a chance fruit 
that happened to have some protection be¬ 
ing saved. In a garden I know there is a 
belt of Elm-trees immediately on the north 
side and extending on the eastern 
boundary, and thus this tree-formed bay 
makes just the difference between the 
prospect of a crop and no crop. For the 
past twenty-five years there has never been 
a Peach failure in that garden, and the 
only protection provided beyond the trees 
in question is ail overhead coping of glass. 
It is a common experience in the garden 
to find on a late spring morning, when the 


night temperature is below freezing-point, 
that bright sun prevails, the effect of this 
acting on frosted, tender vegetable and 
fruit crops being appalling. Could the 
sun-rays be filtered through a tree-belt 
even for a short time the effects would not 
be so disastrous. In another garden I can 
call to mind exactly similar experiences. 
I have seen not onjy Peach-trees un¬ 
harmed, but a Potato crop occupying the 
border adjacent also undamaged, save 
here and there a leaf, and, strange to say, 
in this garden the soil was a heavy clay. 
The aspect of gardens, too, has some bear¬ 
ing on this spring prospect. It would 
seem, if one may judge from the study of 
various gardens and their aspects, that 
those responsible for their making con¬ 
fined their attention to mere design, 
quite ignoring the question of protection. 
In gardens surrounded by tree-belts it is 
sometimes possible to establish somewhat 
tender plants and trees that could not 
possibly exist in wind-swept and exposed 
stations. I have seen Palms like the 
Chamaerops established outdoors that had 
no protection other than that afforded by 
adjacent shrubs and tall tree-belts. Bam¬ 
boos, most of which are quite hardy in 
this country, seem to have a strong 
aversion to violent winds, and when 
occupying exposed positions rarely look 
really happy. With surroundings of trees 
of varied height and kind they do well. 

W. Stbuonell. 


CORDON PLUMS. 

In a recent note on the too early summer 
pruning of cordons, the frothy after-growth 
that follows, and the consequent unpro¬ 
ductiveness, I said there were some things 
which, when grown in this form, were so 
precocious and free-fruiting that it was 
difficult after a time to secure the necessary 
amount of wood for the formation of 
fruit-spurs. This applies to some of the 
more prolific of the Apples and Pears, but 
more particularly to some of the Plums, 
especially some of the late Mr. Rivers’ seed¬ 
lings, Czar, Victoria, and some of the 
Gages, and there is often a tendency to 
overcrop such sorts, forgetting that the 
amount of fruit should be proportionate 
to the size and growth of the tree. In the 
case of Plums, too, it must be remembered 
that the stunting of growth is invariably 
followed by insect attacks in an aggravated 
form. When planting cordon Plums either 
on a large or small scale the mistake is 
often made of growing too many sorts of 
the same season. It is better in dessert 
and cooking kinds to make a selection that 
will give a continuous srupply for three 
months, beginning with July Gage and end¬ 
ing with Ickwortli Imperatrice in the one 
and River’s Early Prolific and Cox’s Late 
Red in the other. I have picked nice 
dishes of the last-named outside, given a 
little protection, the second week in 
November. In the season through which 
we have passed, with sugar at a prohibi¬ 
tive price, the housewife has been unable 
to make the usual amount of jam, and 
much more bottling has been done, for 
which the small round Plums in early mid¬ 
season and late varieties are so acceptable. 
There is an impression that this is an 
elaborate business, but it is not so, the 
following method keeping them sound and 
good for several months. Take a wide- 
mouthed bottle and fill with ripe (not over¬ 
ripe), clean, dry fruit of even size, and 
place in an oven till the fruit is thoroughly 
warmed through. Remove and fill the 
bottles with boiling water. Have ready 
some grease-proof paper of sufficient size 
to cover top and neck of bottle, and cover 
same with a paste of starch. Secure 
tightiv and store in a dry place. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . I 

Early Melons.— In order to get ripe 
Melons at the earliest possible date, and 
not having the best accommodation to do 
so, I resolved some few years since to treat 
them as I do Tomatoes, by sowing seeds in 
the month of October and growing them 
steadily on through the winter on the 
lightest shelf available. Naturally they 
became drawn, and by January did not 
appear to have much strength remaining, 
but when planted on a bed of warm soil 
they quickly retrieved lost vigour. Some 
doubted whether the stems, being so 
slender, would deVelop proportionately 
with the new trellis growth, but it 
required only a season’s experience to 
dispel any doubts on this head. Where 
ample heat can be maintained and aug¬ 
mented by a manure-bed for bottom-heat 
there is no need for autumn sowing, for 
under favourable conditions Melons may 
be had quite as early as they are needed 
from normal sowings. In my case it made 
a difference of a month in point of the 
ripening of the first fruit, which I con¬ 
sidered amply compensated for the little 
extra attention. This mode of culture, of 
course, may, or may not, be justified, 
everything depending on demand, 'it is, I 
find, important to restrict to quite small 
pots, for if there are much soil and only 
few roots the plants are liable to collapse. 
By restriction in their early stages, and 
small shifts to keep the roots healthy 
and active, they survive, as I have shown, 
and do good service. Some varieties ripen 
earlier than others, but 1 am not sure that 
these early varieties are of the best 
quality. Those that take a little more 
time in their final stages are invariably 
the better flavoured.— W. Strugnell. 

Successional Vines. —These now require 
their shoots to be tied in, their points 
stopped, etc. In tying the shoots keep the 
points clear of the glass, especially if the 
Vines are young ones. Stop each shoot 
at the second joint beyopd a bunch, or 
reserve the same number of joints if there 
be no bunches on the shoots. Do not be 
over anxious to get the shoots quite down 
to the trellis all at once, as at this stage 
they are very brittle and easily broken 
out. 

KOVAL HORTICULTUKAL SOCIETY. 

MARqn 2 nd, 1915. 

The outstanding feature of this meeting 
was the superb table of forced bulbous 
flowers and greenhouse flowering plants 
from Lady Tate, fcStreatham, in all 
probability the finest of its kind yet seen 
from a private garden. In existing 
circumstances, too, it was welcome as 
evidence of the fact that good gardening 
is still in certain directions, though in the 
interests of horticulture we could wish 
that the evidences were far more 
numerous. Alpine flowers and rockwork 
exhibits abounded. Carnations were of 
high excellence, and Roses—the first dis¬ 
play seen this year—were very beautiful. 
•Several good groups of Orchids were on 
view. Three novelties—two Orchids and 
one alpine—gained awards. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

As already hinted, the great feature in 
this department was the forced bulbous 
and other flowers from the gardens of 

Lady Tate,*Streatham (gardener, Mr. W. 
Howe), a double table being occupied. 
Arranging central groups of Callas, 
Imantophyilums, Erlangea tomentosa, and 
other things as principals at intervals, 
these were surrounded by groups of the 
bolder Daffodils, as Mme. Plemp, Mrs. 


H. J. Veitch, Elvira, Sir Watkin, and 
others, and between, undulating masses of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and others in consider¬ 
able variety. The majority of these were 
particularly well done, and many leading 
varieties of both genera staged. Lightly 
arranged, and occasionally interspersed 
with Ferns, a graceful and pleasing effect 
was secured to the whole. Primula 
Kewensis was particularly good among 
flowering plants. Next in importance was 
the fine table of Primula sinensis arranged 
by 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
basket groups of some twenty varieties 
demonstrating to some extent the unique 
collection from which they were drawn. A 
novelty of merit, and a great advance 
among crimsons, was Prince of Wales, 
which surpasses all others of its shade. It 
possesses the good quality, too, of not 
fading with age. Brilliant King and 
Crimson King were the gems in this sec¬ 
tion hitherto, and they still hold high 
rank. Pearl, Giant White, Imperial White, 
Royal White, The Czar (of heliotrope or 
violet-mauve shade), Reading Blue, The 
Duchess, and Ivy-leaved Duchess were 
others of note. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
arranged near the entrance a group of well- 
flowered Indian Azaleas in several of the 
leading varieties, the plants about 
18 inches or so high, a mass of bloom. 
Cinerarias, two large groups of Calln 
alocasitefolia, a dwarf and free-flowering 
sort, with Palms and Ferns made up a very 
effective whole. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., again showed a considerable collection 
of forced Tulips in pans, occupying a large 
space at the western end of the hall. The 
self-yellow Prince de Ligny Was very line 
and the best of its shade. Thomas Moore 
(orange). Rubra maxima (double-flowered), 
Crimson King, and Unique (a delightful 
bicolor variety, white and yellow) were - 
other notable sorts. 

Messrs. H. Canned and Sons, Kynsford, 
Kent, again staged a very attractive bank 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, obviously of im¬ 
proved colour with the lengthening days. 
There were some two dozen or so vases of 
the flowers in as many varieties. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
had a good object lesson of bulbs grown in 
fibre in bowls, exhibiting a considerable 
variety of Tulips, Daffodils, and Hyacinths 
in this way, and in the finest condition. 
Another pleasing and instructive item 
treated on similar lines was the chequered 
Fritillary, in white and coloured forms, 
and so grown this popular hardy plant 
constitutes a graceful ornament foy the 
sitting-room. 

Messrs Herbert Chapman, Rye, had a 
variety of hybrid Freesias, some distinct, 
as in the yellow and orange Champion, 
which is very fine ; others as in multi¬ 
color (a mingling of rose and white), and 
much besides that is not very striking or 
ornamental from the colour standpoint. 
The best of them, however, appeal to all 
because of their fragrance. The hybrid 
bulbous Irises were numerous and good, a 
lovely mass of the blue Cantab being 
noteworthy. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
S.W., exhibited a tastefully-arranged lot 
of Primula sinensis in basket groups, 
dividing and supporting the several 
varieties with well-flowered examples of 
P. malacoides, a double line of which also 
constituted a good background. Bouquet 
White. Holborn Coral, and stcllata Fairy 
Queen were among the best, though in 
point of size and excellence Princess Mary 
(of soft pink colouring) surpassed them 
all. It is a variety of all-round merit. 


ROSES. 

The only exhibit of Roses was that from 
Mr.- G. Prince, Oxford. In the background 
was a well-flowered lot of Fortune's 
yellow, the Yellow # Banksian being 
arranged near. It is‘interesting rather 
than showy. Mme. E. Herriot (very fine 
in its rich orange-red tone), Juliet, Anna 
Olivier, Lady Roberts, and Lady Waterlow' 
were others that were arranged with some 
freedom in bunches. Many were set in 
boxes and a considerable variety shown in 
this way. 

ALPINE AND HARDY FLOWERS. 

There* were numerous exhibits of these, 
from which the following is a selection. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, showed 
a particularly good group of Saxifraga 
Burseriana Gloria, perhaps the most 
popular of its class, the shilling-large, 
pure white flowers above spiny grey tufts 
appealing to all. There were about 150 
well - flow ered examples of the plant. 
S. B. rosea (a dainty novelty), S. Faldon- 
side, S. Boydi alba, and the yellow- 
flowered S. Kotschyi were also noted. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
collection ol s 100 or so Saxifrages in pots, 
fine-flowering examples of Burseriana, 
Haagi, Faldouside, and apieulata being re¬ 
marked. A score of well - flowered 
Soldanellas in this group were quite a 
feature. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.O., had an extensive exhibit of Squills, 
Chionodoxas, miniature Narcissi, Crocus 
si>ecies, such as lmperati and the mauve- 
coloured suaveolens. Iris reticulata, 1. 
unguicularis in variety, Adonis amurensis, 
Lenten Roses, and many Saxifrages. 
Freesias were very beautiful and pots of 
many - flowered Hyacinths were also 
shown. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had fine-flowering specimens of Saxifraga 
Faldonside (the best of the yellows), S. 
Elizabetha?, and S. Burseriana Gloria, 
together with Soldanellas, Iris stylosa in 
variety, such Primulas as Julhe and 
denticulata in variety, Cyclamens, Lenten 
Roses, and others. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
had the rarely-seen Saxifraga juniperina 
(yellow), S. dalmatica (white, also rarely 
seen), with such as Paulinte, Haagi, Bur- 
seriana Gloria, the white-flow T ered apieu- 
lata and Rocheliana, anwng others. The 
general arrangement and the disposition 
of the plants had been studied in this 
exhibit. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, continued his 
exhibits of hardy evergreen Ferns, 
associating therewith Hepatica, Muscari, 
Winter Aconite, Saxifraga oppositifolia. 
Iris reticula to, and others. The associa¬ 
tion in large degree is a happy one, inas¬ 
much as not a few of those named are 
quite happy among Ferns. Shortia uniflora 
grandiflora rosea (Award of merit) was 
also remarked. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford and Bagshot, had a remarkably fine 
display of Saxifraga oppositifolia splen- 
dens, one of the richest coloured and 
freest flowering of its race. In one or two 
directions the plant sheeted a piece of well- 
executed rockwork, just as it might do In 
the outer garden. Prodigal of flowering, 
rich in colour, early, absolutely hardy, and 
reliable, It is a plant to garden with 
for effect. It w r as but one—albeit a good 
one—of the many fine things staged. 

Messrs. Piper, Barnes and Bayswater, 
had choice Saxifrages on rockw*ork, 
Frederici Coburgi (yellow'), scald ica 
(W’hite), Rocheliana, - Elizabeths, and 
opiKisitifolia lajing some of them. There 
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were also goodly groups of Primulas and 
other alpines. 

Mr. James Box, Lindtield, displayed nice 
groups of Anemone blanda, double Prim¬ 
roses in variety, Hepaticas, Tulipa Kauf- 
manniana, a variety of Hepaticas, which 
included Double Blue, with many varie¬ 
ties of Saxifrages and other early hardy 
flowers. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had a most 
interesting lot of hardy things. Saxifraga 
Griesbachi was very beautiful here, as 
were also S. Burseriana Gloria, S. Boydi 
alba. Morisia hyr»og:ea. Erica codonodes. 
Winter Aconite, and others. Perhaps the 
charm of the exhibit was centred in the 
rarer Croci, one of which at least, 0. 
acrius, of an intense royal blue colour, 
attracted everybody. It is quite unique in 
colour. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, ex¬ 
hibited rockwork with alpines and shrubs, 
a central group being made up of the early- 
flowering Rhod<xlendron Jncksoni. 

CARNATIONS. 

The finest of these, particularly from the 
standpoint of culture and fine flowers, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Mr. R. L. Russell, Richmond, showed 
these in perfection. White and red 
Mezereons, Azalea nnsllis, Wistaria sinen¬ 
sis (beautifully grown), Indian Azaleas, 
Erica codonodes Veitchi, and others being 
freely displayed. Berry-bearing shrubs 
and others were also in evidence. 

Messrs. W 4 Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., were the only other exhibitors 
in this department, the firm displaying 
a considerable variety of Magnolias— 
Soulangeana, amabilis, nigra, and others— 
in conjunction with a delightfully fragrant 
group of Daphne iiulica, Deutzias, Wis¬ 
tarias, and others. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooksbridge, 
showed very fine examples of Cymbidiuni 
Alexauderi roseum, the great arching 
racemes making a tine show. Odontoglos- 
suiu triumphans is a particularly graceful 
kind. Tlie while-flowered Ladia anceps 
Schrodene was very tine in this group. 

Messrs Sander and Sons, St. Albans, had 
particularly good specimens of Cymbidium 
Pauwelsi, the white, rose-spotted Triclio- j 



Azalea mollis. 


came from Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, 
whose vases of Marmion, Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, R. F. Felton, Carola, Enchantress 
Supreme, White Wonder, Salmon Enchant¬ 
ress. and Mikado could hardly be improved 
uiH»n for size and rich colouring. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, also had a very fine group, includ¬ 
ing brilliantly - coloured flowers of 
Champion (scarlet), Mary Allwood, a 
centre-piece of Gorgeous, with many 
others. 

Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
also had a nice lot of these flowers, show¬ 
ing the new' varieties Viscountess Goschen 
(cerise), Lady Linlithgow, and King 
George (scarlet), among others. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
had a stand of the most recent novelties, 
of which Pink Sensation, Champion 
(scarlet), Enchantress Supreme, and 
Philadelphia are a few’. 

Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield, also ! 
showed a great variety of Carnations, the 
new scarlet-aud-white fancy, T. Geoffrey 
W. Henslow, virtually a modified 
Manuiou, being one of the best in the i 
group 


pliilia suavis, and the beautiful pink- 
flowered Brasso-Lwlio-Cattleya Everest, 
I whose delicate pink-yellow throated 
! flowers are very pleasing. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had a fine lot of Cypripediums. 
Among these, C. aureum virglnale, C. 
Beckmani, C. Dowflingianum, and C. 
Rosetti stood out prominently. Miltonia 
St. Audrie, Cymbidium Gottianum, and 
Butterfly, very beautiful members of this 
race of winter-flowering, easily-grown 
Orchids, were also shown. 

Messrs. Stuart Low r and Co., Enfield, had 
beautifully - flowered examples of Den- 
drobium nobile virginale, D. Wardianum, 
the yellow-flowered Oncidium splendens, 

1 O. Cavendishianum, and others. 

Baron Bruno Schroder, Egliam, sent an 
exhibit of seven enormous arching racemes 
of Cymbidium Pauwelsi, each not less than 
C feet long. As an easily-grown Orchid of 
quaint colouring, and winter flowering 
withal, this Cymbidium merits attention 
from the amateur. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded appears in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 



THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Vines.—As varieties such as Lady 
Downe’s, Gros Ocflman, Lady Hutt, Mrs. 
Piuce, Prince of Wales, and others require 
a long season of growth for the fruit to 
ni>en by the end of September, or at latest 
October, the Vines should now be started. 
Until the buds show signs of bursting fire- 
heat is not requisite in the day when the 
weather is mild, and only sufficient at 
night to maintain a temjierature of 
50 degs. On bright mornings the rods 
should be thoroughly syringed about mid¬ 
day. To husband solar heat as much as 
possible closing for the day should be done 
early. In my own case ventilation is not 
resorted to until the buds begin to brc*ak. 
The border, if at all dry, should be well 
moistened with tepid water, applying a 
stimulant at the same time. 

Maincrop Muscats. These succeed best 
when a house is given up entirely to them, 
as the treatment in accordance w r ith their 
peculiarities can then be afforded. The 
house will now be closed, the border 
manured, w’aterod, and mulched with 
horse droppings 1 inch thick. The Vines 
will be syringed with tepid water twice 
daily, and damping of the floor carried 
out according to outer weather conditions. 
For the present the temperatures will be 
50 degs. by night and 55 (legs, by day. 

Early Muscats.—Here the final tying of 
the laterals to the trellis and the removal 
of surplus bunches are being attended to. 
As the bunches lengthen out and the Vines 
approach the flowering iieriod the border 
is again watered, which will carry them 
over until the setting is complete. When 
in flower a rise of temperature to 75 degs. 
by day and (55 degs. to 70 degs. by night 
takes place. A drier atmosphere is then 
for the time being necessary, therefore the 
daily damping of floors, etc., will be dis¬ 
continued. but when there is a promise of 
a bright day a light sprinkling about 
nine a.m. and again when closing, tends 
to correct dryness of the internal atmo¬ 
sphere. Fertilising begins as soon as 
flowering commences with a wide eamel- 
lmir brush, which is gently drawn down 
the bunches. Where trouble is experi¬ 
enced in the setting of Muscats it is a good 
plan to tie the bunches with their points 
upwards towards the roof glass. Tlie 
using of ijollen taken from a free-setting 
variety, if such happens to be in flower in 
the same or another house, is also a good 
aid towards securing a free set. In some 
favoured instances merely tapping the 
rods suffices. In any ease, if is not good 
policy after setting is done to start thin¬ 
ning the berries so soon as is the usual 
practice with oilier varieties. By posi¬ 
tioning tin* operation a few days beyond 
tlie usual time the fertile berries are then 
more easily distinguished . 

Figs.—With tlie fruits swelling fast 
towards tlie flowering stage relief must 
now’ be afforded to trees in pots on which 
there are more fruits than it is prudent to 
allow to perfect. A judicious thinning not 
only enhances the size and quality of those 
left on the trees when they mature, but it 
averts the evil of fruit casting, to which 
heavily cropped pot trees are prone. Some 
varieties are more given to this than 
others. Another cause for fruit easting is 
failing to supply the roots after the trees 
are in full growth with adequate sup- 
1 riles of moisture, which detail from now’ 
onwards must have attention. Planted- 
out trees seldom cast their fruits, and in 
their case thinning is not needed. The 
necessity for caution when the fruits are 
in flower having been touched iijioii in a 
previous note, it will now suffice to say 
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that as soon as this period is past, free 
syringing of the foliage can then be safely 
indulged in both morning and afternoon, 
well damping paths and borders. Unless 
requisite to force against time, a day tem¬ 
perature of 75 degs. and G5 (legs, at night 
is sufficient. 

Mainorop Onions.— The ground where 
Celery has been grown this year in¬ 
tended for Onions. As it contains an 
abundance of manure and has also been 
deeply worked, all that has to be done is 
to lightly fork the surface over to level 
and dry the soil. The seed, after raking 
the soil down to a fine tilth, will be sown 
as soon as a favourable opportunity offers, 
the varieties being Bedfordshire Champion 
and Sutton’s and James’s Keeping, all 
three being excellent for winter and spring 
use. 

Celery* —In one or two trenches the 
Celery-leaf-disease appeared late last 
autumn, consequently the crop will this 
season be grown as far removed from the 
old site as possible, yet conveniently 
situated as far as water supply is con¬ 
cerned. A fresh departure, or, rather, a 
return to an old practice, will be in hav¬ 
ing four row's of plants in a trench, the 
trenches 6 feet apart. The spaces between 
the trenches will be reserved for second- 
early and mainerop Peas. The digging 
out of the trenches to about 15 inches in 
depth and banking the soil on either side 
will shortly be done. A good layer of 
manure is placed in each trench and 
covered with 3 inches to 4 inches of the 
best of the soil thrown out. Radishes or 
anything that will come off in good time 
can then be grown in them. Trenches for 
Leeks will be prepared in the same 
way. As soon as some of the banks 
between the trenches are finished three 
different varieties of Peas, such as Acqui¬ 
sition, Prestige, and Discovery, will be 
sown. 

Carnations.— The young and two-year- 
old plants of the Malmaison varieties have 
been staked and tied, a single stake being 
used for the former and live for each of 
the latter. The plants having rooted well, 
they are now being given an occasional 
dose of Carnation manure. Spraying with 
“Carvita” is done ut intervals, and the 
house fumed now' and again as a preven¬ 
tive of aphis attacks. Watering is care¬ 
fully performed, the plants being looked 
over twice daily. Free ventilation is ac¬ 
corded except when frost appears immi¬ 
nent. Then the house is closed, but fire- 
heat is turned on only when its employ¬ 
ment is a matter of necessity. 

Calceolaria Clibrani. —The most forward 
plants have been shifted into 7-inch and 
8-inch pots, and staked out. Large plants 
w'hen in bloom are very effective for 
house decoration and last a long time in 
bloom. Younger or smaller examples 
have been potted into 5-inch and G-ineh 
pots. These come in handy for placing in 
small-sized vases. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. -Those have 
received another shift, and as soon as they 
become w r ell rooted will then be trans¬ 
ferred to 7-inch and 8-inch pots, according 
to the size of the plants, in which they 
will bloom. Both the foregoing and these 
are now in a light, cool house, where the 
atmosphere is kept slightly moist, and an 
abundance of air is at all times admitted. 
When small beads of moisture are seen 
adhering fo the edges of the leaves of the 
plants in the morning it may safely be 
assumed that all is well with them. A 
dry and warm atmosphere is fatal to the 
well-being of herbaceous Calceolarias. 

Cyclamens.-- ’These continue to produce 
a gloat quantity of flowers, and will ap¬ 


parently do so for some time to come. 
The individual blooms are, if anything, 
finer than ever this year, and the term 
giant applied to most of the varieties 
grow’n is fully justified. The house is 
kept at a uniform temperature of 55 degs. 
and air admitted both at the top and front 
on every favourable opportunity. Feed¬ 
ing has been confined of late solely to 
mild doses of Clay’s fertiliser* Thanks to 
an occasional fuming of the house and the 
maintenance of the ashes on the stages in 
a moist condition, not a single thrip has 
been observed throughout the winter. 
The later batch will soon be In flower, 
and promises to yield a long succession of 
bloom. Young plants for flowering next 
autumn and winter are making good pro¬ 
gress, and the foliage is fast developing. 

Propagation.— The increase of stock of 
Lobelias, Verbenas, Ileliotroiies, and the 
like is being pushed on, the cuttings as 
soon as rooted being boxecl or iiotted off 
according to the pur]>ose they are required 
for. The moist heat of vineries and 
Beach-houses now’ being forced provides 
congenial quarters for plants of this de¬ 
scription for the next few w’eeks. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND ‘COUNTIES. 

Early Vinery.— When it con Ik? seen 
w’hieh are the best bunches, red ne'e the 
number on a Vine to what it is believed 
it will bring to perfection without being 
unduly exhausted. The bunches should be 
evenly distributed over the whole of the 
Vines, taking care to leave those which 
hang the more conveniently for thinning. 
The lateral shoots must Ik? kept in check 
so as not to crowd the trellis with growth 
and leaves, but encourage as much as pos¬ 
sible those leaves behind and just in front 
of the bunches. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.— These have 
been wintered in shallow boxes, with just 
sufficient sand over them to prevent 
shrivelling. A portion of the tubers will 
now r be placed in boxes of leaf-mould and 
sand and introduced to an intermediate 
temperature in order to start them into 
grow’tli. As soon as grow’th has well com¬ 
menced they w’ill be lotted in a rich com¬ 
post consisting of good fibrous loam, dried 
cow-manure worked through a fine-meshed 
sieve, leaf-mould, sand, and a small quan¬ 
tity of broken charcoal. The plants 
should, be stood near to the glass in a 
house or pit w’here a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. is maintained, and well 
shaded from bright sunshine. Seedlings 
should l>e pricked out into shallow’, well- 
drained pans or boxes as soon as they are 
large enough to ha’ndle. These young 
plants should be placed near the roof glass 
in a forcing - house and be carefully 
shaded. The secret with these plants is to 
keep them continually moving, as if 
allowed to suffer a cheek growth will not 
be satisfactory. 

LlllumB in pots plunged in beds of ashes 
now require to be examined w’eekly, re¬ 
moving those which have made growth of 
1 inch or 2 inches, and placing them in a 
cold frame. When well rooted, batches 
are introduced to gentle heat as required. 
By placing a small batch under glass at 
intervals of a fortnight, and allowing the 
latest to remain in the open, a constant 
supply is maintained and the flowering 
season prolonged until autumn, when the 
supply may be kept up by employing re¬ 
tarded bulbs. Varieties suitable for 
forcing include L. longiflorum, L. aura turn. 
L. Brown I, and L. speciosum. 

Calanthes. — The deciduous Calanthes 
W’ill soon be in a condition to be repotted, 
and a sufficient quantity of good fibrous 


loam should now be placed in some con¬ 
venient place where it may become 
moderately warm. Loam is the principal 
soil needed for Calanthes, and dried cow- 
dung is an excellent ingredient to mix 
with it. The latter should be exposed to 
the sun until it is quite dry, afterwards 
rubbing through a fine-meshed sieve and 
turning over occasionally until needed for 
use. 

The rock garden.— Any re-arrangement 
of plants necessary In the rock garden 
should be carried out without delay. 
Where trailing plants are encroaching on 
their neighbours a portion should be re¬ 
moved. A slight top-dressing of suitable 
soil should be given to the plants where 
space allows. Iris reticulata has flow’ered 
well this season. Early varieties of Saxi¬ 
frages will soon be in full bloom and many 
other subjects are coming on rapidly. 

Helleborus niger.— The present is a 
suitable time to increase the stock of these 
plants. Take up each clump, wash every 
bit of soil from the roots, and divide care¬ 
fully with a knife, removing all the re¬ 
mains of old flower-stems. A position 
facing north, or at least somewhat shaded, 
is most suitable, and the ground should 
be trenched at least 2 feet deep, placing 
a thick layer of rotten farmyard manure 
at the bottom. When the ground has 
settled make it firm by treading it regu¬ 
larly all over, and plant each Hellebore 
crow’n IS inches apart. It is not advisable 
to lift the whole of the plants, only a few 
annually, as the plant requires to be 
thoroughly established before it will 
flower freely. The plants should never be 
allowed to become dry at the roots. 

Propagation. — ; The propagation of 
Heliotropes, Ageratum, and such like 
should be carried on ns fast as cuttings 
can be obtained. Tuberous Begonias in¬ 
tended for the open air should be placed 
in pots of a suitable size and grown on 
sturdily to the end of May. The potting 
of Pelargoniums should now be completed 
and the plants kept rather close until 
somew’hat established. 

Potatoes.— The first planting of the 
earliest varieties of Potatoes will now be 
made on a warm border, where protection 
can be afforded if necessary. The 
varieties for this early planting include 
Myatt’s Ashleaf, May Queen, Duke of 
York, and Sharpe’s Victor. The sets are 
planted about C inches deep, 20 inches from 
row to row, and 15 inches from plant to 
plant in the row. The soil being heavy a 
liberal allowance of leaf-soil and wood- 
nshes is worked into the staple before 
planting. Except in mild parts of the 
country it is yet too early to plant 
Potatoes in quantity, but much may be 
done to forward the crop by laying out the 
sets thinly, as I previously advised. 
Potatoes growing in pits and frames are 
aired freely at nil times when the weather 
is mild, and on bright mild days the lights 
are drawn off the frames for a few hours 
in the middle of the day. 

Globe Artichokes.— The mulching that 
was used to protect the roots during 
winter will now be removed. The new 
growths that are beginning to push will 
Ik? thinned to three or four of the 
strongest on each. It is advisable to 
plant a fresh row or two each year on 
rich, deeply-worked soil. Strong suckers 
with roots attached should he selected to 
make these plantations. Plant in clumps 
of three at about 1 foot apart from each 
other, and about 4 feet between each 
clump. Plant firmly and afterwards give 
a light mulching of short manure. A^good 
dressing of rich manure should be applied 
to the old plantation and then lightly 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY 


GARDENERS 

CAN HELP TO 

KEEP THE FLAG FLYING 


SPRING DAYS! 

""Garden days ! 

: 1 T" TAVE you tho 

/ I-1 best Mower? You 

I Xhave if it’s a 
Ransomes.’ If not, get 
A one—for your lawn’s sake. 


In the present crisis an increased production 
of Garden Food Crops has become an im¬ 
portant necessity, not only to supply individual 
needs, but also provide against National 
emergency. Grow only the best and most 
productive varieties. 


CAN HELP TO 


Special Vegetables. 

The Very Best—at Moderate Prices. 


Webbs’ Pioneer Pea . 8/- 

Webbs' Senator Pea . 8/- 

Webbs' Stourbridge Marrow Pe* 8/6 
Webbs’ Gigantic Windsor B. Bean 2/- 
Webbs* Mammoth Longpod B. 

Sean . 2/6 

Webbs’ Abundance Dwarf Bean 2/G 

Webbs’ Eclipse Runner Bean ... 8/- 

Webbs' Volunteer Beet. 1/6 

Webbs’ Prizetaker B. 8prouts ... 6d. 

Webbs’ Drumhead Borecole or 

Kale ... ... 6d. 

Webbs’ Autumn White Broccoli 6d. A 1/- 

Webbs’ Standard Carrot. 1/- 

Webbs’ Emperor Cabbage ... 6d. 

Webbs’ Advan&er Savoy Cabbage 6d. 
Webbs' Monarch Cauliflower ... 6d. & 1/ 
Webbs’ Pink Perfection Celery 6<1. 
Webbs’ Champion Prize Leek... 1/- 
Webbs’ Wonderful Le.tuce(Cab- 

bage) ... 6d. 

Webbs' Exhibition Lettuce (Cos) Gd. 
Webbs’ Impd. Banbury Onion... 6d. & 1/- 
Webbs’ Hollow Crown Parsnip 6d. 
Webbs’ Colonist Potato (early!... 4/- 
Webbs' Prosperity Potato im’ain- 

crop) . 4/6 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


run sweetly, require 
little effort to push, 
and give the least 
trouble. It pays to 
buy a really good 
Mower. It pays to buy 
a Mower which has 
been brought to per¬ 
fection by 4 more than 
8oyears’experience,as 
the Ransomes’ Mower 
has. Ask your Iron¬ 
monger. He will tell 
you that the Mower to 
get is a Ransomes ’. 


WRITE 
for List No. 100 
It will 
intereat you 


* V Sold and recommended by good 

Made 6 Ironmongers and Seedsmen 

by everywhere. 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies Ipswich 


BY GROWING 


WEBBS SONS (Stourbridge),Ltd. 


MORE VEGETABLES 


BENTLEYS 

Insecticide. 


SOVEREIGN” HOE 
CULTIVATOR 


COMPLETE WITH 4* FT. ASH HANDLE 
A new Combination tool of wide appeal for 
all classes of cultivation. 

No Garden is complete without it. 

Price, 2 - 

A user writes: "The 
^Ip-wwz best investment I've 

all Nurserymen, 
1 IT 1 Ironmongers & Stores. 
Or Carriage Paid 
— from — 

CANADIAN UNITED 
, MANUFACTURERS’ ACENCY, 

l 12, Charterhouse Buildings. 

\ Go swell Road, London, E.C. 


WORLD RENOWNED 


The favourite Insecticide for Conservatories, 
and for general use under glass. 


Concentrated Alkali 


A quick-acting non-poisonous Winter Wash 
for fruit trees and forest trees of every kind. 


(Write for List G.I.) 


don’t start too latei 


If you are wise, 

NOW is the time to incubate. 
Poultry Breeding pays better 
each year. A few shillings In- 

vested produces sovereigns. ! t - 

“The American ” 

CHICK HATCHER * • 

15-egg size, price 3s. m 

Hatches abov.e aud rears below Bimul- LB 

taueoualy. HETZjS 

“Tho Reliance” _ 

INCUBATOR. 

Thousands in use all over the World. 

30-egg size, 5/-. 60-egg. 8 bssilbG' 

These are solid wood machines (not II 


A complete all-round Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Manure. 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

* RECENT A WARDS : 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILV&R MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongera. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd, 

SmithSeId Ironworks. Leeds: St New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.B. 


Wholesale Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

vX able from all Newsagents or at anv Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publish* r will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.. of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn 
“ • * 1 ’ W C._ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of all Seedsmen 

:micai C<> L T » re Queen Victoria y lohuun 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

Weconnnonce printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln’s Lnn Fields, London, W.G. 


T>EST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-D the best STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS, etc . keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size. 25 yd* by 8 y*U, 8s. 6.1. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 6s.; 100 yds. 
W2rda 7*. 6*1 Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUROCK ROPE WORK CO., Ltd., Ix)weatoft. 
Wben wrltlng toAdver tiaers pleaso mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FieldfljLond* 


HREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vT Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms. Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. Bv Thomas Baines. Pr : «-e 12/-; post free, 
12,6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fie.ds, London, W.C. 
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CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 


iPATtNIED 
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Grow Prize Vegetables 
Carmona will do it. 


Do you realise the urgent necessity for putting all 
your available land under cultivation for vegetables ? 

Food is dear. In all likelihood it will be always to hand. Market prices will not 
dearer still, and then those who have been bother them. So much importance is 
wise enough to look ahead will reap the attached to this question that the Daily 
benefit of their foresight. They will have a Mail is offering £1,000 in Prizes 
constant supply of succulent vegetables for Vegetables. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28 lbs.. 2/3; 56 lbs., 3 6; cwt.. 8 - ; 
5cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt., 55/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wnles, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waneley's Ground Garden Lime. 2 - 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


Carmona Plant Food 


keeps Lhe productive power of your ground at high pressure. It doubles and trebles the 
yield by its rich diffusion of food throughout the soil. It is food—real food for plants and 
soil alike. Carmona is the very essence of good Plant Food. 

Prepare your seed beds with Carmona, 


and gain your share of . £1,000. 


'ro/trielom and Manufacturers , 

ROBINSON BROS., LTD. 

WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS 


From all Seedsmen, in tins, 6i 
2/6 ; bags, 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 28 lbs. 
56 lbs., 12 6 ; 112 lbs., 20 ,- 


■seen all around the Globe. 


Special Introductory Offer 


vw You are so busy watching your plants, that perhaps you 
haven’t taken time to investigate glass cutters. You can 
save labour, money, trouble, danger (from glass splinters, 
A etc.) by using 11 Red Devil ” Greenhouse Cutters, with special 
' hand-honed wheels. We’ll make it worth your while. 

To get acquainted, we’ll send you one (only) sample of style 
No 023 for 5d. (stamps accepted). Booklet of forty styles free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc 
190-192, Chambers St., He* lark City, N.t, ll.S.I. 


nome landscapes. 

Formal gardens are line things in a 
curious way of their own. But it Is not 
possible to look over the pictures in this 
handsome and beautifully produced 
volume and admire them to the vilipend¬ 
ing of the iieeuliarly English art of land¬ 
scape gardening. Builders and decorators 
can do pretty things by designing a lawn 
or a jiergola that has lines in harmony 
with those of the house the garden belongs 
to. But. the beautiful, large, and sofi- 
toned photographs here assembled make 
pictures of grander sort without letting 
one suspect that the trees in them grew 
and grouped themselves thus and thus 
under a skilled gardener’s direction. 
They display with a charming, impres¬ 
sive art of their own peeps of woodland, 
groups of rocks, a woodland ride, an 
Apple orchard, a heath garden, or some 
other feature of the grounds .—The Scots¬ 
man. 

A work by W. Pobinson, illus¬ 
trated with fine plates, showing the 
meaning of landscape work from actual 
examples. Printed on real paper and 
bound by Birdsall in half vellum. Price 
£2 12s. 6d. net. Publisher, John 
Murray, London. Obtainable from any 
bookseller, or from Manager, Gardening 
Tr,TiUSTRATED, 0'J, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, 1 V.C. 


(5 blade). 

Don't experiment with unknown cheep 
American machines when you can buy for 
less money one with the guarantee of the 
Ik lending Canadian Manufacturers. 

/ • Every genuine "DAISY" Mower has the 
ft] name Taylor Forbes Co., Ltd .Guelph.Canada. 
i r \ <-»st on each drive wheel. The blades and 
KSh underknife are of beat Sheffield steel. It cut* 
I0H extra close, is easy running, simple adjust- 
BBS inent, and in every way supreme value. 

W, riuuEH— 8 10 12 14 inch cut. 

12 6 13 6 146 15/6 each. 
f i Grass Box 3- 3 3 3/6 39 „ 

Of all ironmongers and nurserymen, or 
Carriage Paid from the— 

CmDIU UNITED MINI]FIS. AGENCY, 

12, Charterhouse Buildings. 
Goswell Road. LONDON, E.C. 

Write for List G.I. 


BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“ BEE APPLIANCE8 AND 
HOW TO U8E THEM." 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS, 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 


and GARDEN FRAMES 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS’ RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Phone: 1550 North. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANT’S.—In two Parts: Engiish-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and ehrub*."— 
Ti met .—P U I>L1 31 1 Ell, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 


writing Gardening firms please • 
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forked in. If old plants are scarce, seed 
should now be sown in beat. Tlie seed¬ 
lings should be pricked off as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, and when 
hardened off planted in single rows. These 
will produce heads during the autumn, 
when the best may be selected for stock. 

Peas. -Advantage has been taken of a 
little improvement in the weather to sow 
a few rows of early Peas in the open. As 
the ground is still very wet, plenty of dry, 
sifted soil was distributed in the drills 
and over the seeds. A good quantity of 
seed was sown in pots early in February 
aud placed in a cold frame. These are 
uow growing strongly and will be 
hardened off for planting in the oiieu at 
the iirsl favourable opportunity. 

Parsnips. —As soon as the soil gets suf¬ 
ficiently dry to bear being trodden upon 
Parsnips will be sown in drills 18 inches 
:i jk» rt. the seed being dropped in pinches 
of three to four 1 foot apart. By sowing 
in this manner thinning is more ex 
pcditibusly performed. 

Herb borders, if not already done, 
should l>e carefully looked over and put 
in order. Old beds of Mint should be 
cleaned and a top-dressing of short, well- 
decayed manure applied. If fresh beds are 
to l*_» made lift the roots carefully and 
plant them thinly in rows 1 foot apart in 
fairly rich soil, mulching them afterwards 
with short manure. Thyme is best grown 
on rather lour and dry soil, and a fresh 
supply of plants should be raised each 
\vi\v or two from seftd. Seeds of any 
annual or lerenuial herb may now be sown 
thinly in boxes. h\ W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory.— During the week the 
house has been rearranged, after having 
been cleaned down. At this season of the 
year some considerable use is made of 
Primulas of different kinds, which, with 
the lengthening days, are increasing in 
attractiveness. One side of the house is 
devoted to these plants, which are 
arranged in good groui« of each variety— 
P. obeonica, P. o. grandiflora rosea, P. 
malacoides, P. sinensis, and P. verticillata. 
In the centre of each group a plant of the 
Arum Lily breaks the monotony and gives 
an appearance of height to the stage. The 
opj»osite side is occupied by a good batch 
of Carnations, on the point of flowering, 
and which have hitherto been kept in re¬ 
serve for this purpose. In the centre of 
the stage a break is made in the Carna¬ 
tions by a number of plants of Begonia 
fuchsioides, now' in fine bloom. The middle 
of the house is chiefly filled by Arum 
Lilies. Palms, large pieces of Cytisus 
raeomosu.x, specimen Ferns, and various 
bulbs in bloom. Concerning Arum Lilies, 
a trial was made between pieces planted 
out during summer and others dried off 
in their pots. After a fair and impartial 
trial there does not seem to be any great 
difference in either lot of plants, each be¬ 
ing equally healthy and full of bloom. 
Those planted out have the more massive, 
and those dried off, the earlier spathes. 
Other plants in use at this time Include 
Cinerarias, Mignonette, and Diosm'a 
erieoides. After cleaning and restaging 
were completed, the house was lightly 
vaporised, and a slight outbreak of mealy¬ 
bug upon a plant of Mandevilla suaveolens 
was checked by the use of a cameFs-hair 
brush and a little methylated spirit. Men¬ 
tion might l>e made of the value of Helio- 
trope for winter flowering, a large plant 
upon a wall having been full of bloom 
throughout the dull months. The pipes are 
kept moderately warm, chiefly as a pre¬ 
caution a gains l dump, from which the 


house suffers; and on all occasions air is 
freely admitted when possible. 

Greenhouses. —Again we are approaching 
the time of the year when congestion is 
apt to occur, aud, therefore, every plant 
which is not absolutely needed for stock 
or for decoration should be discarded. I 
know well that it goes against the grain 
to part with many plants, but there is a 
growing and, I think, a wise disposition 
to use greenhouses in spring as auxiliaries 
to thd outside department. The saving of 
time which follows the practice of raising 
such things as Onions, Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, and many other tilings under 
glass for transplanting is very consider¬ 
able, and as there is, in most gardens at 
any rate, never any space to spare in 
spring, it is, as already indicated, really 
profitable to get rid of superfluous plants 
at this time. Their places can easily be 
filled at a later date. A small house has 
been filled with Pelargonium Paul 
Crampel. These are in 5-inch pots, aud 
will at a later period be planted out. Some 
plants of Diplaeus glutinosus have been 
moved from 5-inch to 8-inch pots, and a 
quantity of double-flowering Petunias has 
been similarly attended to. All—or at 
leust almost all—the Chrysanthemums are 
now in 5-incli pots, and as this meaiis in¬ 
creased space some difficulty is at Limes 
found in their disposal. So far as i*>ssi- 
ble they are accommodated on shelves, in 
which places much care is necessary to 
avoid either over or under watering. 

8t0ve. —Repotting has been finished in 
the case of the permanent plants, and a 
quantity of young stuff has received a shift 
commeusurate with their individual needs. 
These include Eulalia japonica variegata, 
Dracienas, Abutilon Sawitzi, Pandanus 
Veitchi, some of the finer Aloes, Bougain¬ 
villea Sanderiana, and hard-wooded plants 
generally. B. Sanderiana is of a more 
shrubby character than B. glabra, aud it 
is quite permissible at this time to cut it 
back fairly hard previous to repotting. It 
is a rather attractive aud very free-flower¬ 
ing variety. 

Bedding Pelargoniums. — During a 
period of exceptionally stormy and wet 
weather attention w r as given to bedding 
Pelargoniums—Zonal and Ivy-leaved. As 
is usual in the case of cuttings wintered 
in pits, damp had, to some extent, done a 
little damage. The losses in the ease of 
the Zonal varieties amounted approxi¬ 
mately to 15 per cent., but in the case of 
the Ivy-leaved kinds it w r as trifling. The 
plants were shaken out and the sound 
plants mossed up. This is an old but a 
good practice, plants so treated forming 
good specimens, with excellent balls, at 
planting-out time. Further, it results in a 
great economy of [tots of a small size at 
a time when these are in much request, 
anti a groat saving of time in respect of 
watering results in addition. After being 
mossed the plants were returned to boxes, 
sufficient space being allowed between the 
plants to permit of their development. The 
boxes were then returned to the heated 
pits which they had previously occupied 
and in which they will be permitted to 
remain till the middle of April. 

Marguerite Mrs. Sanders. — During the 
week a considerable number of cuttings of 
this valuable Marguerite was put into the 
propagating pit. Owing to its very free- 
flowering habit it is practically impossi¬ 
ble to obtain sufficient suitable cuttings, 
i.e., those devoid of flower-buds, in autumn. 
A few plants cut back and potted up be¬ 
fore they were damaged by frost have 
broken freely and provide capital cuttings. 
Not only are the pure white Byrcthrum- 
liko flowers very showy and ornamental 
in the borders during summer and autumn. 


but wheu plauts are grown on in pots of a 
suitable size they are of some value for 
greenhouse work late in the season, 
although, of course, they are rather dis¬ 
counted by the abundance of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at that time. Cuttings put iu now, 
with a little bottom-heat and kept air¬ 
tight, soon emit roots, and form useful 
stuff by the end of May. 

Moving shrubs. — Should any removals 
be contemplated among shrubs there is yet 
time, although no further delay should 
hike place if good results are expected. 
During the course, of the week some 
moving has been done, chiefly among 
flowering shrubs. These included Azaleas 
of different kinds, one of them a large 
piece of Ghent Azalea which w’as much 
overgrown aud Interfering W'ith a flue 
young tree of Cryptomeria elegans. Owing 
to the suitable nature of the soil in which 
these shrubs are grown a line peaty 
medium—no difficulty is experienced in 
lifting the plants with fine, large, aud 
compact balls, and though some of tbe 
shrubs moved were oL‘ exceptionally large 
size no misgivings are felt as to their 
success in their new quarters. At the 
same time some young pieces of the fine 
berry-bearing Cotoneaster frigida were 
transferred to different situations. This 
subject, like others, succeeds iu a marked 
degree in these gardens, although the 
period of effectiveness, owing to the havoc 
wrought by birds among the fruit, is very 
brief. 

Spring-flowering bulbs.- Tulips in beds 
are now making progress.* .Some damage 
to the bulbs having been caused by mice, 
recourse was had to traps and poison. 
These, apparently, have proved effective, 
and the destruction has ceased. Not for 
some years have rats, mice, and \oles been 
so numerous, perhaps owing to the mild¬ 
ness of the season so far. The Y’ernal 
Snowflake is well advanced. A good clump 
iu a border has been covered by a hand- 
light, chiefly to protect the flowers, for 
those left unprotected are invariably more 
robust. -Snowdrops yet remain effective 
and plentiful, although, 1 think, upon the 
whole they are not so good as is usually 
the case, a certain lack of substance in the 
flowers and a tendency to softness in the 
stems being visible. 

Mildew in vineries.— Occasionally mildew 
makes its appearance in the latter part of 
the season in vineries, especially in those 
devoted to late varieties. Where this 
dangerous fuugus was noticed during last 
season no pains should be spared to get 
the house cleared of spores at this time. 
The walls should be thoroughly washed 
with fresh, hot lime, to w T hieh a consider¬ 
able proportion of flowers of sulphur may 
advantageously be added. All glass, wood, 
and ironwork must be well w r ashed with 
hot soapy water, and, in addition, the sur¬ 
face soil ought to be scraped carefully 
from the border, replacing it with good 
friable loam to which has been added some 
bone-meal or finely-crushed bone. These 
precautions, if followed by careful atten¬ 
tion, w T ill, at all events, keep mildew iu 
cheek. 

Kitchen garden.- -With the exception of 
one day it has been impossible to forward 
the w r ork out of doors upon the soil. Rain 
has fallen almost continually and the 
ground is so sodden that to venture upon 
it wmuld be dangerous. Meantime a rough 
plau of cropping has been drawn up which 
will be useful throughout the season. 
Owing to circumstances some borders 
previously devoted to flow r er culture are, 
during the present season, to l>e occupied 
by vegetables, aud as, owing to their posi¬ 
tion, the soil dries very quickly, an early 
start is anticipated. W. MrGi tfou. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if' corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/G akden ing, 
Go, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, YY.C. 
Letters on business should be scut to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
sejnirate piece of paper, the name and address 
Veiny added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in admnee of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shoidd scud fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and pmuts of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind, is scut (hey should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Strtnd speximens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and she of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents single spmei- 
mins of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLAHTS AND FLOWERS. 

Manure for Roses (W. 0. Brooke).—We 
should not ourselves use the formula. It is 
very doubtful whether the magnesia and the 
iron are called for in any case, and the mix¬ 
ture would not be economical. The use of a 

I ittle sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
irould probably supply all your plants require, 
but superphosphate might well be used. 

Portulacas (Inquirer).— One of the brightest 
and most free-blooming of our summer flowers 
is the Portulaca. It is too little known, and 
as a consequence it does not receive anything 
like the consideration it deserves. Seed sown 
on a warm border in April will give a good 
show of bloom in July. For borders where 
the sun has much power and the soil is poor 
Portulacas are the best things one can grow. 

Thrip on Azaleas (S .).—The Azalea-leaves 
you send are badly attacked by thripa. Syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion, Quassia 
extract, and soft soap or Tobacco-water. A 
cheap insecticide for the destruction of this 
pest, also green and black-fly, is as follows 
Tie up a peck of soot in a canvas bag and 

E lace it in a hogshead of soft water. Stir the 
ag of soot about daily for a week, and then 
add about 3 lb. of fresh, uoslaked lime. When 
the lime has clarified the mixture it may be 
used for syringing, diluting it if necessary. 
Try it on one or two plants firat. This is an 
excellent syringing mixture, not only freeing 
the plants from insects, but also giving health 
and vigour to them. 

Ferns under greenhouse stage (L .).—You 
will find a large number of the free-growing 
kinds useful as — e.g., Nephrodium molle, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Pterises of the lineata 
type, and the well-known British Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum capillus-Veneris) is usually one of 
the best. If not too dark and too much drip 
overhead, Pteris scaberula will do well and 
spread freely. Doodia a3pera, Pteris tremula, 
together with the ordinary Maiden-hair, 
Davallia canariensis, and Woodwardia radi- 
can8, would also be useful, and, with some of 
the Selaginellas, make a good variety. Any 
rough, peaty mixture, with ordinary loamy 
soil added, will do, or even the old potting- 
soil from Ferns, if a supply is at hand. 

Carnations ( TV. B.). — The best scarlet- 
flowered Carnations for your purpose would be 
Britannia. Beacon, Champion, Scarlet Glow, 
C. F. Raphael, and Mary Allwood. The last 
two are not true scarlet, but indispensable 
among the reds. Of yellow sorts, Premier and 
Sunetar; while of pink, Enchantress Supreme, 
Salmon Enchantress. Pink Delight, and Empire 
Day. Obtain well-rooted plants and grow 
them in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand. A temperature of 50 degs. 
will be ample, and the plants should be stood 
out-of-doors from Juue to end of August. If 
you have not grown these plants before you 
had better watch our columns from time to 
time as we hope to publish notes concerning 
them. The Roses named may do for a time in 
the conservatory, but are not likely to prove 
a permanent success where much heat is given. 
In any case heavy summer syringing would be 
necessary to keep down red-spider. Lapageria 
rosea should prove a useful red-flowered 
climber, and either Bougainvillea glabra or B. 
Sanderiana if you have room for these free- 
growing plants. 


Aspidistra - leaves splitting (Window 
Garden,).—The roots of your Aspidistra are un¬ 
doubtedly in a bad state, but it is rather soon 
to disturb them yet. About the first week in 
April turn the plant out of the pot, and re¬ 
move as much of the old soil as you can (if in 
a very bad state shake quite clear of the soil) 
and repot, very probably in a pot two or three 
sizes smaller. Be very careful with the water¬ 
ing until the roots get to work in the fresh 
soil. You must be guided in this by the amount 
of roots. The pot must be clean and well 
drained, and the soil may consist of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a good dash 
of sand. In repotting put the plant at such a 
depth that the creeping, underground stems 
are just below the soil. The Aspidistra should 
have just enough water to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but avoid standing it in water, as such 
treatment will soon ruin the finest and 
healthiest of plants. 

Flowers in vinery (E.). —When a vinery has 
its roof well covered with Vines the foliage 
during the summer is of necessity dense, and 
light is greatly excluded from plants below. 
Back walls in vineries are of little use, once 
the Vines get to the top of the house, as the 
walls are so shaded. Still further, Vines are 
very susceptible to insect attacks, and it is 
well not to have in the vinery things which 
encourage them. You can plant a Fuchsia, a 
Heliotrope, and a Plumbago capensis (blue), 
and see how far they will answer. For pots, 
try, besides Ferns, Aspidistras, Palms, and 
India-rubber plants, a few Fuchsias, Abu- 
tilons, Heliotropes, and even Begonias if the 
Vine leafage be not too dense. Gloxinias 
need ample light, otherwise they become very 
much drawn and weak, as also would Celosias. 
After the Vine leaves have fallen you could 
house Chrysanthemums in pots and have a 
good show of flowers. 

Pruhing Sweet Brier hedge (C. H.).— 
Hedges of such hardy Roses may be pruned at 
once if they require it. First proceed to cut 
away all dead wood. This is beet done with a 
pair of secateurs. Then, should the hedge 
appear to require thickening at the base, cut 
down some of the living wood near to the 
bare parts. New shoots will spring up with 
surprising vigour. Should the hedge he too 
tall for your requirements the top may be cut 
back to the desired height. If there are any 
large gaps to fill up, this could be done at 
once, and no kinds are more beautiful for the 
purpose than Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet 
Briers. Their foliage is deliciously fragrant, 
and they possess the additional attraction of 
brilliantly coloured flowers, succeeded by 
showy heps. When filling up these gape be 
careful not to disturb the roots of the estab¬ 
lished plants. After pruning, a liberal dress¬ 
ing of farmyard manure should be dug in on 
each side of the hedge where practicable, but 
as yours is near a wall this will not be pos¬ 
sible. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-trees dropping their buds (A. B.).— 
You do not tell us the varieties which drop 
their buds. Are they very early or American 
kinds, as these are most subject to bud-drop¬ 
ping? If your soil is deficient of lime add 
mortar rubble freely when you replant; but 
we think if the trees were lifted three years 
ago they do not require lifting again unless 
you planted too deeply. Do not prune on the 
spur system, and give the trees more water if 
the drainage is good after the fruits are 
gathered. This is often the cause of dropping, 
and keep your trees as fully exposed as pos¬ 
sible after fruiting. Thin out old fruiting 
wood, and give the next season’s wood more 
room to ripen. We know growers who suffered 
badly with bud dropping, and who found free 
exposure and early removal of useless wood 
with more moisture were the beet preventive. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mint (T. R .).—In growing Mint it 
is advisable to have beds in two aspects—one 
on a south border for early spring use, and 
the other on a cool border to produce green 
Mint in summer-. It does best in rather light, 
well-drained soil, and the addition of road- 
scrapings or old mortar-rubbish is better than 
manure in stiff, adhesive soil. Mint is easily 
increased by division of the roots when growth 
is starting in spring, or by cuttings, which 
may be taken with a root attached when the 
young shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches long. 
When taking cuttings thrust a knife into the 
ground, severing the underground stem. The 
little shoots will then come away with plenty 
of roots, and may at once be planted in a 
new bed 6 inches apart each way. A top¬ 
dressing of leaf-soil or well rotted manure in 
the spring just before the young shoots ap¬ 
pear is very helpful. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Harold Cookaon .—It would be of no use to 
attempt growing anything in such a rabbit-in¬ 
fested garden as yours seems to be. First 
have the border wired so as to prevent the 
attacks of the rabbits, and then you may hope 
to have some success in growing any of our 

best annuals.- Wm. Maurice Wright .—We 

should say that any of our annuals would do 
well, and you might procure some of the 

showiest of these.- H. S. —1, Quite impossible 

to say what is the cause of failure from the 
dried-up scrap you send us. 2, Crataegus 
Pyracantha should answer, but you must pre- 
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pare a station for the plant by taking away 
the poor soil and substituting some good 

sandy loam.-Atuious.—If you will kindly 

give us the names of the various shrubs, then 
we can the better help as to the time they 

should be pruned.-J. Cork .—Your best plan 

will be t-o procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine 
Culture” (Barron), price 5s. 6d. post free, from 
Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 
London, W. 

NAME8 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— M. T. Foster .—Bilbergia 
nutans. Thanks for characteristic specimen 
so oarefully packed. 

Name of fruit.— B. M. Durnford.— Apple not 
recognised. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


M. Cuthbbrtson and Co.. Rothesay.— Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 

J. Cheal, and Sons, Crawley, Sussex .—List of 

Dahlias. 

C. S. Daniels and Son, Wymondham, Suffolk.— 
Hardy Plants of Sterling Merit for the 
(Harden. 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.— Catalogue of 

Choice Seeds. 1915. 

Tilleys, 6. London-road, Brighton .—List of 

Trusty Seeds. 

Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.— 
Supplementary List of Rock and Border 
Plants. 

A. F. Dutton, lver, Bucks. —Price List of Tree 
Carnations, 1915-1916. , 

E. H. Taylor, Welwyn. —Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 

Button and Sons, Reading.—War Pamphlet. 


Vegetables.— The appeal which you did 
us the honour to publish on August 4th, 
urging the immediate planting and sowing 
of all vacant spaces in gardens, etc., with 
suitable winter vegetables met with a re¬ 
sponse far beyond our most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. Few would believe what a vast 
quantity of vegetables was thus added to 
the food stocks of the country. It was a 
revelation to most people that such fine 
produce as was exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s show on November 
17th from our gardens at Wisley and from 
Messrs. Sutton’s grounds at Reading could 
be obtained from, crops sown or planted 
subsequently to the date of publication of 
our letter. Encouraged by the remarkable 
success of our former appeal we again ask 
the assistance of your columns in order to 
urge the sowing and planting of vegetables 
in every available place. The united 
efforts of the many, each adding a little to 
the general stock, will make in the aggre¬ 
gate a great and valuable addition to the 
supply of food. During the coming season 
let there be no vacant spots in any 
garden. As soon as one crop is used let It 
be succeeded by another, and let every 
effort be made to obtain permission to 
plant up the gardens of empty houses and 
all small tracts of land lying idle and un¬ 
cared for. This is not the place to advise 
what vegetables in particular should be 
planted. Such advice may be given In a 
more private and individual way. It may, 
however, be well to observe that on poor, 
unmanured tracts nothing is so likely to 
succeed as Potatoes, and that other crops 
that may be grown on such land are 
Turnip-rooted Beet and Turnips. The one 
thing essential is for every one to plant 
up every available foot of garden with 
vegetables of some kind. — W. Wilks, 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society; F. 
Keeble, F.R.S., Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley. 
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NEW INDEX AND BINDING CA8E8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of “Gardening; Illustrated” le now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3£d.). The Binding; 
Case for the same Volume le also available 
(price 18. 6d. f by post is. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding; Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Linooln’e Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding; Case Is 28., post free. 
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One & All London Market 
Brussels Sprouts. 

THE COMPLETE CARDEN 

Contains: 


ONE & ALL 

PURE SEEDS 

For Present Sowing 


100,000 FREE COPIES 


OF OUR 

30th Annual Illustrated 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 

Containing hundreds of Designs and Bargains. In this new 
Catalogue is an entire section devoted to each department, 
Iron Buildings, from which illustrates and describes all the many goods we sell, 

£7 17a. 6d. including the following 









Carden Lights 
2/3 


Rustic Houses 
from 37/0 


Greenhouses, from 72 - 


Rustic Arch, 4 9 


Carden Roller, 28/- 


Carden Seat, 16 - 


Cuoumber Frames, from 10/- Galvanised Wire Pea Cuards. 


2/3 dozen 


Carden Barrow, 17 G 


Portable Huts, 37,6 


Poultry Houses 
from 15/- 


Plant Propagator, 22 6 


Dog Kennel, 9/0 


Stable and Coach 
H0U868, £11 58. 


Sports Pavilion, 
£U 17s. Od. 


Complete incubator, 
Motor Car Houses, £0 25 - 


Perfect Long-pod Bean.per pint, 9d. 

London Market Brussels Sprouts perpkt., 6d. 

Early Market Cabbage.per oz., 9d. 

New Red Intermediate Carrot... per pkt., 6d. 
Snowball Cauliflower ... ... perpkt., 6d. 

One & AU Giant White Celery... per pkt., 6d. 

One & All Giant Leek.per pkt., 6d. 

One A All Giant Onion.per pkt., 6d. 

Improved Hollow Crown Parsnip per oz., 6d. 

British Lion Pea .per pint, 1/3 

Weller's Ideal Tomato.j>er pkt., 6d. 

Early Silverball Turnip ... j>er oz., 8d. 

Improved Queen Potato Sprout¬ 
ing Box (14 lb.) . 41 - 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Agricultural & Horticultural 
Association, Ltd. 

— -- - — - - 

92, LONC ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. dram. 6 - per 1 gall. dram. 

A—in *, the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crop*. They hare proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider. Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

JA. Rork Wall, Marsh Plante, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. ’ 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free/ll* Address—PUBLISHER, 63. Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 


Mention “ Gardening; Illustrated.” 


It is worth your while to get this Catalogue, just to see the wonderful list of things that 
await your selection. 


Estimates for every 


description of Horticultural Wood and Iron Buildings Free. 


IV. COOPER, LTD., 76 Old Kent Road, London , S.E. 


NICOTIGIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

$ gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 A 

No. 1 size Tin—1 pint ,, 40,000 15 - I 

No. 2 size Tin—j pint „ 20,000 7 6 L c'5 

No. 3 size Bot.-6 oz. „ * 12.000 4/6 j jgft. 

No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. ,, 8,000 3 - J zj 

No. 4i size Bot—2 oz. „ 4,000 1 8 ' 

FUMIGATING LAMPS, V- each, for 5,000 cubic ft. 

LAWN i SAND 

Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, 6d.. 1 and 2 6 Tins; 
i cwt., 6/-; i cwt., 11/- ; 1 cwt., 20 Carriage Paid. 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd.^46. Tho mas Stre et, LIVERPOOL. 


The 

“Barrows’ 


PRUNER 

Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
“draw cut” action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner that does not 
pinch or srpiecze tin.* shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 


WE ARE OCCASIONALLY ASKED if it is safe to 
order and prepay for goods before deliverjPfrom advertisers. 
Believing that all the advertisers in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are trustworthy ijeople, we ask our readers to order 
whatever goods they require from our columns, menlionino 
Gardening Illustrated trUen they order. If they will do 
this we will ourselves guarantee the order being tilled or 
the money returned. We have to stipulate that proof shall 
be given that our paper was clearly mentioned when order¬ 
ing, and that, in the event of non-delivery, we are advised 
within fourteen days of the order being given. 



"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gak- 

dening Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Awarded Gold Medal, Anglo-American Exhibition. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 



For Destroying Weeds and Moss on Carriage Drives, &e. 
Used in R.H.S. Gardens, Kew, &c., &c. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

Dissolves quickly in cold water. 

Size j No. 1. To make 25 gallons, 19; Postage 3d. 

of V No. 2. ,, 50 33: .. 4d. 

Tins J No. 3. ,, 100 ,, 6 - ; Post Paid. 

LIQUID WEED KILLERS. 

One gallon to be mixed with 25 gallons of water- 
Prices: 1 gallon, 2 3 (tin free); 5 gallons, 7 6 (drum* 
2/6); 10 gallons. 13 4 16 gallons, 21 4 ; 20 gallons. 

25 -; 40 gallons, 48 - Carriage paid on 2 gallons- 
Drums or casks of 10 gallons and over charged 5/- each 
and allowed when returned. Strength, 1 in 50. 
Prices on application. 

“ACME” LAWN SAND. 

Marvellous destructive effect on Weeds and Moss on 
Lawns. Fertilizes the Grass; no other manure 
needed. 7 lbs., 1 9; 56 lbs , 10 -; 1 cwt., 19 - ; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

For destroying all leaf-eating insects, such os cater¬ 
pillars. 8d. per lb., sufficient for 20 gallons. 

“FUMERITE.” 

For destroying all ground vermin. To be dug into 
the soil. lib. tins, 1/-, post free; 56 lbs., 7/6; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Pint. 13; 1 gallon, 3 -; Carriage Paid. 

QUASSIA-TOBACCO INSECTICIDE. 

Pint, 13. post free; 1 gallon, 5 - (drum, 9d.); Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

Other Garden Chemicals, prices and particulars 
on application. 


The ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 

TONBRIDGE, KENT (Dept. C), 

and River Street, Bolton, Lancashire. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Digitized! by 


Gougle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 














































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ESTABLISHED 1804 


ENGLISH ROSES 


OVER loo, 000 TO DISPOSE Of Till* SEASON. 

FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

flAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties a* 

Abel Carriere, Anna de Desbach, Conrad do Meyer, 
Baron de Rothschild, Eugene Furst, Prince de Fearna, 
Vietor Verdicr, Gloire de Margottin, Margaret Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, Mine. Bonnence, Paul Neyron. John Hopper, 
Crown Prince, A. K. Williams, Alfred Coloinb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles J^efebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jumain, 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, F. K. Druschki, Hugh Dickson, 
Jiouis van Houtte. Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Cliarta. Mari® 
Baumann, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camille de 
llohan, and hundreds of others. Please name your require¬ 
ments. 4d. each ; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

Hybrid Teas in such varieties as Anne Olivier, 
Austrian Copper, American Beauty, Edu Meyer, Mme. 
Berurd, Betty, Reine Marie Henriette, Soleil d’Or, Most 
Bose, China Rose, Queen Mab, Mme. liavary. W. Cutbush, 
Jessie. Belle Siebrecht, Etoile de France. Mildred Grant, 
Harry Kirk. President Koosevelt, Mrs. Leo Pain, Perle dea 
Jardins, Pharisaer, Lo Progres, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Richmond, Grand Duchess Victoria, 
Gruss an Teplii /.Jonathan J. Mock, Laurette Carl, Marechal 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon. Lvon, Bessie Brown, Bouquet d'Or, 
Francis Kruger, K. A. Victoria, Killarney, Lady Ashtown, 
Libert v. Mine. Lambard, Mme. A. ChMenay, Maman Cochet, 
Mrs W. J Grant. Hermosa, Mme. N. I^vavasseur, Bout. 
de Pierre Nutting, Homere, G. Nabonnand. Earl of War¬ 
wick, Papa Guiltier, and all the leading varieties, 5d. each; 
4s. 9u. dozen. 

Climbing Boies, extra large, in Ruch varieties as 
Crimson Banlbler, White Rambler, Yellow Rambler, Pink 
Bumbler, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay. Hiawatha, Seven 
Sisters, Tausemlsrhon. Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Gardeme, Marechal Niel, and many other varieties, fid. 
each as. fid. dozen. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 

1 Cupressus Allumi 
1 Cupressus I-awsoni 
1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig tree 
1 Garry elliptica .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved .. 

1 Jessamine.. 

1 Ivy, Bilver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 Laurel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree.. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 
1 Ailanthus glandulosa 
1 Ampelopsis hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Aueu ba japonica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor-vitse 
1 Bamboo palmata 
1 Bamboo tree 

1 Bamboo, silvei 

2 Berberis aquin 
1 B rtieris Darw 
1 Broom, yellow 
1 Broom, white 

1 Blue Bose 

2 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut .. 

2 Chri-tmas trees . 

1 Christmas tree .. 

1 Cotoneaster 

2 Clematis, white . 

2 Chestnut trees 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonymus, gold 
1 Kscalloniit 
1 Filbert Nut 
1 Flowering Currant 
. 1 Guelder Bose 


6d 1 Gloire de Dijon .. 6d 
6d 1 Green Holly .. .. 6d 

6d 2 Gooseberries, large .. 6d 
6d 1 Honeysuckle .. 6d 

6d 1 Hydrangea .. .. 6d 

6d 2H.P. Roses .. ..6d 

6d 2 Irish Ivy.6d 

17- 1 Ivy lobata, large .. 6d 

9d 1 Laurustinus .. .. 6< l 

9d 2 Lilac, purple .. 6d 

6d 1 Lilac, white, large .. 6d 
9d I Lime, broad, red .. 6d 
fid 2 laurels, Caucasian .. fid 
6d 1 Laurel, Portugal .. 6<l 
6d j 1 Laburnum .. ..fid 

9<1 I 1 Loganlierry .. fid 

6d | 1 Loudon Plane, 5 ft. .. fid 
fid 2 Lavender, finest .. fid 
fid | 2 Maidenhair trees .. 6d 

fid i 1 Maple .0 l 

9d ; 1 Mountain Ash.. .. fid 

6*1 1 Mock Orange .. .. fid 

6*1 ! 1 Marechal Niel .. .. fid 

fid 1 Passion Flower .. fid 
6d 2 Polyanlha Boies .. <d 

6d 2 Pink Ramblers.. .. fid 

fid i 1 Pyracantlui, scarlet .. fi<l 

6d | 1 Peach tree .. .. fid 

6*1 ' 1 Plum tree .. .. fid 

fid 12 Privet, Oval .. ..fid 

fid 1 Primus Pissardi .. fid 

‘folia .. 6d 1 Pear tree.fid 

ini .. 6d 1 Poj ilar, large .. .. fid 

.. 6d 1 Plane i ree, large .. 'id 

..6*1 1 Rhododendron.. .. fid 

6<1 2 Rosemary, fine.. .. fid 

fid | 3 Bed Currants .. .. fid 

0*1 1 Rhubarb.fid 

6d 2 Sweet 1 Briars .. .. fid 

6d 1 Sweet Bay. large .. 'id 

fid 2 Snowborry, good .. fid 

6d I 2 Spirtea Trees .. ..fid 

6d I 1 Spirea, large .. .. fid 

1- 1 Siberian Crab .. . 'id 

fid I 1 Silver Box .. ..fid 
fid 1 Tree of Heaven .. 'id 
6<1 3 Thuja Lobhi .. ..fid 

6*l‘ 1 Thuja Lobbi. large ..'id 

6d ; 1 Tea Rose.fid 

fid ! 1 Virginia Creeper .. fid 

6d 1 Weigel a .. .. .. fid 

6d i 1 Yew, English .. ..fid 

2/- SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION. 2 - 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, J-pint of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beads, J ounce of each of the 
following: Smith’s Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot. Radish 
Cress, Mustard. Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; und 
given gratis, six pickets of Choire Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
"Golden Wonder." 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, oil 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beaut j i 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchesi of Edinburgh. 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 

12 Montbretias .. .. 6*1 i 2> G'adioli, scarlet .. 6d 

20 Anemones .. .. 6*1 ; 25 Gladioli, I<emoine fid 

20 Gladioli, pink.. .. fid , 25 Gladioli, mixed .. fid 

12 Gladioli, white .. 6d 25 Gl olioli, Hybrids .. fid 

12 Gladioli, America fid 53 Ranunculus, extra .. 6<1 

12 Gladioli, Holland! .. 6*1 25 Lily of the Valley fill 

12 Gladioli, blue .. 6d 9 Tiger Lilies .. .. fid 

12 Gladioli, salmon .. 6*1 I 

12 LARGE SEAKALE. L- 
GRAND FORCING CROWNS. 12 FOR 17- 
100 PRIVET OVALIFOLIUM, 4- 
LARGE STOCK, 2 TO 3 FEET. 4- 100. 

50 TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS!*!- 

Fine bushy stuff, transplanted in September, Blood Red* 
Golden King. White Dame, Ruby Gem, Belvoir Castle. 
Every plant a bush. 50 for Is. 

80 CLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Fine Flowering Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Ilollandi Salmon, 10 Brench- 
leyensis Scarlet, 10 Lemoine Spotted, 10 Gandeveusi*. 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Named in separate bags, 80 fine Bulbs 
Is. 8d. 

PYRAMID CHERRY TREES, Is. 2d. each. 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 feet. Is. 6J. each. 

1 Siberian Crab Standard, Is. each. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi, la. 

1 Standard Chestnut, 10 feet, Is. 

1 Laburnum, 9 feet, Is. each. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 feet. Is. each. 

1 Red-twiggod Lime, 10 feet, Is. each. 

1 Large English Yew, Is. 6*1. 

1 Standard Double Cherry, Is. 3d- 
1 Large Thuja I.obbi. Is. 

1 Standard Golden Privet, Is. 6*L 


WORCESTER, 


NURSERYMEN A 
SEED MERCHANTS 


80 Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 


ROSES 


Hundreds of Thousands 
Open-Ground or Pot 


SHRUBS 
& TREES 


91 Acres in immense 
variety. A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants. Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


12 LARCE ROSES, 3 6. 

6 Climbing, fi Bush Roses, Rayon d'Or, Mrs. J. Laing, 
F. K. Druschki, Caroline Ttstout, Hugh Dickson, K. A. 
Victoria, W. A. Ricnardsou, Dorothy Perkins, White 
Dorothy, Hiawatha, Lion Rambler, Carmine Pillar, 12 for 
3s. fid. _ 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


4 SPECIAL ROSES. 

1 large Marechal Niel, 1 Red Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, 1 Gloire de Dijon ; large, strong, robust plants, 
4 Roses, 1 b. 8*1. 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free % 


NEW ROSES, 8d. EACH. 

Rayon d'Or. 81.; Lady Hillingdon, 8*i.; King George, 8d. 
His Majesty, 8d.; Laurett Carle, 8d.; Juliet, fid. 


OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 13. 

BeurrtJ Gifford, Bon Chrfitien (Williams'), Clapp's Favour¬ 
ite, Conference, Duchess, Pitmaston, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Doyenne d'Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large, Is. fid. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS, 

1 - each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1 3 each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. 1 - each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warners 
King, Bramiey Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcestei Pearmain, Dumelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling. Aliington Pippin, Quarrenilen, Ivklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Is. 9d. each, 
in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 

LARGE STANDARD PLUMS. 13 EACH. 

BUSH PLUMS. 1 EACH. 

Four-year-old fruiting trees. Victoria, Jefferson, Orleans, 
Greengage, Pond's Seedlings, Claude de Braisy, 'Golden 
Drop, Monarch, etc. 

STANDARD CHERRIES. 1/3. 

Early Rivers, Elton, May Duke, White Heart, Black 
Hem t. 

Special offer of trained Pears, Is. 9d. each. These trees 
are Beautiful Specimens, worth 5s. each. W. B. Chnkien, 
Jargonelle, Pitmaston Duchess, Ilesslc. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grensdier, Poasgood's Nonsuch, Warner's King 
Ecklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. ' 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 

Red Currants 2s. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood. 2 ltue, 2 Hyssop, C Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


STANDARD WEEPINC ROSES, 2 6 EACH. 

Good Hemis. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 
Lady Gay, etc. 

Very good English Briar Standard Roses, all the popular 

variet.es. Is. fid. each. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot 


50 Wallflowers, mixed 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Boots .. 

12 Mint Roots 
6 Sage Roots 
12 Gaillardias 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 

11 Pentst onions .. 

25 Dianthus, single 

6 Eucalyptus 

12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 lted-hot Pokers 

50 Silene, pink .. 

20 Strawberries, Pxtn 
20 Do., It. Sovereign 
20 Do., B. Champion 
20 Do., Fillbasket 
50 Erysimum, yellow 
12 Salvias, scarlet 
2 Palm umbcllatum 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

1 Pampas Grass.. 

6 White Marguerites 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 
12 C. Bells, rose .. 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

2 Scabious, blue 

4 Iris Ditto 


30 Aubrietia blue 
4 Michaelmas Daisies 
2 Tree Lupins 
20 Lupins, perennial 
50 Cauliflower 
6 Eryngium llava 
10 I- rigeron epeciosa 
30 Alyssum saxatile 
4 Anchusa italica 
20 Giant Punsies.. 

20 Ye.low Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkin 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty 
30 Canterbury Beils 
10 Carnations, mixed 

9 Carnations, red 

9 Carnations, Marg. 

6 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Chrysanths, named 
50 Bock Clstus .. 

20 Dianthus, double 
12 Chinese Lanterns 
100 Le'tuce 


2 Pasonles 
2 Hardy Bamboo 
50 Daisies, wh., red 
20 Hollyhocks, single 
10 HbllyhockB, double 
20 Honesty, mixed 
30 Pheasant Eye Pink 
20 Poppy, Oriental® 

30 Poppy, Iceland 
33 Wallflowers, dble. 
50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow .. 


LARCE RHODODENDRONS. 


Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. Large buddedplauts, mixed, 2ft., Is. each. Red, 
white, mauve, to colour. Is. 3d. each. 
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OUTTON’S PEERLESS COS LETTUCE. 

^ A remark 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


O a remarkably fine Lettuce : heart large, flavour all that 
can be desired. Per packet, Is. 6*1. and 2s. 6d., post free. 
Mr. H. Holland, New Barnet, writes: “I cannot speak too 
highly of your Peerless Cos Lettuce, which has produced the 
finest crop I have ever grown or seen. Many of the heads 


X* lovely Pseonies, beautiful Delphiniums, flaming 
Gladioli, and Herbaceous Plants generally, for which 
Messrs. Kelway are the Premier House. The present is a 
great opportunity for connoisseurs to obtain Kelway’s 
newest and best at moderate prices. When writing, please 
ask for Special War Prices. Kelway Colour Borders are 
now being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation. 
Particulars, with Special War Prices, on application to:— 
KELWAY & SON’S, Retail Plant Department, Langport, 
Somerset. _ 

“ TYAILY MAIL” VEGETABLE COMPE¬ 
LS TITION, £1,000 in Prizes 1 Intending competitors 
cannot hope for success unless they grow the best varieties. 
Webb’s Exhibitors'Collection of Vegetable Seeds contains 
32 of tho finest selected high-class Exhibition Varieties, 
which have won premier honours at all leading shows. 
Price, 10s. 6d.. carriage free. Contents on application.— 
WEBB & SONS (Stourbridge), LTD., The King's Seedsmen, 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now a.t 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where a. 11 Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

T»HE “DAILY MAIL” COMPETITION 

X for Vegetables, 1915.—Particulars of the best Borts to 
grow sent on application.—BARR & SONS, King-street, 
Covent Carden. Tendon.__ 


weighed 6 or 7 lbs. each. 


BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _._ 


B ATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus¬ 
trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is nbw ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.j, R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 


DARRS HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

" Rock Plants, Aquatics, Climbers, Ornamental Shrubs, 
eta, for Spring Planting. Catalogue free. _. 

B ARR’S Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

Carinas, Montbretias, Tigridias, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus. etc., for spring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BABB A SONS, King-atreet. Covent Garden, London. 

190 000 FREE COPIES DOBBIE’S 

XZlv7jV/V-JvJ Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 208 pages, over 2UU illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOHBIK & CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to II. M. The King, Edinhargh. _ 

TVJBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

X* native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
A CO.. Roya l Florists, Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mbs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

■t Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedalIntemat. Exhib., 
1911 Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

Li —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
prices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914.— 
J A. CUOPEK, Tassadcll (No 3), Sligo. Ir eland._ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her- 


F loral Farms, Wisb ech. 


■RATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

X> Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Dlustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vats., is ready, and will be sent free on application.— 
I Dept, B.), R. H. BATH, LTD , The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

"D ARE SHRUBS.—Rhododendron dauricum, 

Xv a very distinct Rhododendron of upright growth, 
flowers lilac-rose, early in March. Both leaves and flowers are 
sweetly scented. Price 3s. 6d. each.—GEORGE BUNYARD 
& CO., Ltd.. The Royal Numerics, Maidstone. _ 

C ARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of tho above free.—S. PYE, 


Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


Bowgreave Nursery. Garstan; 


T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

■LI —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton s 
superb new early Pea and new* red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTH ER9, Bedford._ 


PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

X Coloured II lus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN PER SLUYS. F.R.H.S., Guernsey._ 


** garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE k C O.. Colcheter._ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

X side. Suggestions and Lists free.—U. WALLACE & 
OO., Colchester. _<_„_ 

pHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

v/ Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
iasued. — J. W. COLE A SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

ROCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Xu an< i rare —Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons,, 
and other new and rare ahrulw. Write for Supplement.— 
G KEUTHE, F R.H.8., Fox Hill . Keston, Ken t._ 

A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

xl. a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free.—T he 
Ioht hax Adpi ve Ni’Rwebv. I y htham. Sevenoaks. Kent. 

I»THIONEMA GRANDIFLORA, Sax. Coty- 

xxl ledon pyramidal is.—Beautiful planted together ; strong 
plant*. 4«. (kL doz.. postage paid.—T he Iobtham Alpine 
N rE*KRr, Ightham, Sevenoaks, Kent. _ 

TAWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

Id Destroy* weeds in turf, but neatly encourage* growth 
of grass Price 15s. per cwt., carnage paid Great Britain.— 
WILLIAM BAILEY k SON, Wolverhampton. _ 

PLOWER POTS.—108i ill., 107in., 206 in., 

X 30 5 in 40 3 f in.. 40 3*in., 30 2f in., packed free, in crate 
[retumaM e)’. 7*. 6d • Illustrated List tree.—THOS. JEAVONS, 


CJ.ERANIUMS, well-rooted.—Paul Crampel, 

'J Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspuil. llcr- 
mione, Hieover, &c., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxi me Kova- 
lesky, scarlet. yellow, fine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
- THE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, Birm in gham. 

TROPHCOLUM SPECIOSUM (Flame Nastur- 

X tium).—Fine tubers, 2s. 6d. doz. Most beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
free. -WM. MUNRO, Riverdale, Crathes, Aberdeen. _ 


A BUSH. OAK LEAF-MOULD, free London, 

x 3 s. 9,1 3 Bush. Potting Soil, 3s. 9J. Peat, Loam, Bed. 

Sand, Cocoa-tibre, 3s. 9d. per sack. — E. VAN DER 
MEERSCH, Queen’s Nursery, Selhurst, 8.E. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

X and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rookery.—GEO. VINT 
& BROS., Quarry - Own e rs, Idle, Bradford. _ 


HHOICE Rock Plants.—3d. each, from pots. 

V-/ Many rare kinds. List on application —Miss SELINA 
RAN DOT, 1 ’ k. The Cottage. Charthain, Ca nt erbury. 

S ELECTED SEED POTATOES.— 38th 

Season. List free. —T. KIME, Mareham-le-Fen, 
Boston. Lincolnshire. __ m 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

V V Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratia. _ 

mHE V.T.H. PATENT SLUG TRAP, Is. fid. 

J- each. 1 for Is. 9d.; 2 for 3s. 5d.; 3 for 5s.. post free. 16a. 
a dozen, carriage forward. Catalogue of Roses, Herbaceous 
Alpines, etc., free on application.—VERNON T. HILL, 
Mendip Nurseries, Langford, near Bristol. _ 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

xx mining Maggot, and all Insects in Green bouses. Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d. ; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmeu we will supply post free.— W. 
DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

X dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arche*, Espaliers. Rose- 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOU L- 
TON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. _ 


■DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Xv training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2| in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 3J in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye._ 


-nON’T LET BIRDS AND MICE take your 

D Garden Seeds and Lawn Gross Seed.—Dress all seeds 
before so wing with HorticoL It will keep them away. Sold 
by the principal seedsmen and nurserymen. In tins, 6d.. Is., 
Is. 6d., and 3s 6d. each, or (postage extra) from the Manu- 
facturer, 59, Mark-lane, London, E.C._ 


H UTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Potting Shed*, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms, &c. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich._ 


rpHE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

X- increase. All gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener's favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit TreeH in Winter; XL ALL 
Gnlb Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer. 
234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

Xx j n g your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, os used by 
our troops. 8old in tinB, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale 
-PRICKS PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Battersea, London, S.W._ 


flREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

U Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. " Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt Full 
particulars from—W. CAliSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. A genu tbrougnouHlie count ry. 
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San KEY'S"?;™” - pots I 

^ Ghe BEST and Chcapcsh I 


5late quantity of each 
quota i .vii »* carnnr'’ 

guods). or 
5PFCIAL 1*015 nil 


RICHARD SAN KEY A SON, LTP, 
Bui we 11 PbH-eries . Nottingham. 


SEDS.—Despite unfavourable conditions I 

can offer Seeds at prices considerably below present 
~~ *- 17 ** v '- '—7 contracts having 

r ar). Send for my 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES 


▼n.nes, especially in Vegetable 8eeds (i 
been placed before the outbreak of the wumm my 

Catalogue and Garden Guide, 72 pages, 80 illustrations, and 
secure the greatest possible saving in the purchase of Seeds 
of the most reliable quality.—H. N. ELLISON, 43, West 
Bromwich, established 1890. Under the patronage of his 
Majesty's Board of Public Works. Gladioli, mxd., 3s. 100. 
ONION SET8, Is. lb. SHALLOTS, 12 lbs., 3s. 6d. 

LEAF-MOULD, well decayed, 1 b. 6d. BUSHEL; 3 for 4s. 

pARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

, MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
In cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
6s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM. Melbourne, Derby. 

■DORDER CARNATIONS AND PHLOX.— 

Finest varieties in cultivation. Carnations and Pico- 
tees, including Trojan, Elizabeth Shiffner, Duchess of 
Wellington, Cassandra, F. Samuelson, Audrey Campbell, H. 
Falkland, Togo, Her Majesty, etc., 5s. doz. Newer varieties, 
la. 6d. doz. Phlox, including Sylphide, Peveril, Antonin 
Mercie, Selma, Iris, and many others, 4s. 6d. doz. Fine 
plants, well packed, and post free— E. C. GOULTON, 


39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. 6<1. Monster 10 to 12-inch bulbs, la. each ; 6, 5s. 
Candidum (white Madonna Lily), 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; 50, 5s. 
Brownii japonica, golden trumpet, 3, Is. 9d.; 12, 5s Longi- 
florum, white trumpet. 3, Is. fid ; 6, 2s. fid. ; 12, 4s. 6d. 
Land folium rubrum. 6, Is 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. Roseum, 6, Is.; 
12, Is. 9d. ; 50. 5s. Tigrinuin, 12, Is. ; 50, 3s. 6d. Tigrinum 
flore-pleno, 6. Is.; 12. Is. 9d, Umbellatum. orange, 6, Is. 6d.; 
12, 2s. 6d.; Pink Belladonna, 3, Is. fid. ; 12, 4s. 6d. Growing 
giant 4-lb. bulbs, 3, 2s. 6d. 6 Amnis, Is. 9d. Scarlet Scar¬ 
borough Lilies, 3, Is. 9d.; 12, 5s. Henryi, Batemuni, Hansoni, 
Krameri, testaceum, chalcedonicum. niagnificura, pardali- 
num. Szovitzianum, elegans, Is. each; 6, 5s. Lily of the 
Valley crowns. 50, Is ; 100, Is. 9d. ; 250, 3s. 6d. 6 Spinea 
superba, Is. 9d. Exhibition named Gladioli "Panama,” 
lovely pink, enormous flowers, large 6 to 7-inch conns, 
12, Is ; 100, 5s. "Orion," apricot yellow, 12. Is.; 100, 4s. 6d. 
Holland!, lemon yellow, 25. Is. 6d.; 100, 3s. 6d. Lily Ixihman. 
white, 25, Is. fid.; 100, 3s. 6d. Halley, salmon, 12, 6d.; 
100, Is. 9d. llulot, opal blue, 25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. America, 
rose, 25, Is. ; 100, 2s. 6d. 2nd size, 100, Is. 9d. Princepe, 
ls - • 4s - Brenchleyensi8, scarlet, 12, Is. ; 

100, 3h. fid. Czar Peter, carmine, 12, ls.; 100, 3s. fid. 
•Cardinalis," 25, ls.; 100, 2s. 6d. "Faust," blood red. splen¬ 
did, 12, Is ; 100, 4s. 6d. Byzantinus. purple, 250, ls. fid.; 
1.000, White Bride. Red Bride, or Blushing Bride, 25,9d ; 
100, Is. 6d. ; 250, 2 h. fid. Gorgeous Nanceionua Hybrids, 
*k ; 100, 3s. 6d. Childsii, 25. ls.; 100, 3s. 6d. 2nd size, 
100, 2s. 6d. Rainbow Gandavensis, 25, ls.; 100, 2s. 6d. ; 500, 
9s. 6d. Lemoine’s Butterfly, 25,9ii.; 100,2s. 6d. 144 Gladioli, 

12 varieties, 12 each. 2s. 6d. ; mixed. 50, ls. ; 100, ls. f Jd.; 
oOO, 5s.; 1,000, 8s. 6d. Dahlias, mixed, all varieties, large 
roots, 6, la. ; 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 50, 3s. fid. 3-feet White 
Summer Hyacinthus, giant bulbs, 25, ls.; 50, la. 6d.; 
100, 2s. fid. Double Ranunculus, 100, ls.; 500, 4s. Anemone 
de Nice, 50, ls.; 250, 3s. 6d. Montbretias (miniature Gladioli), 
100, Is ; 500. 3«. 6d. Freesias, 100, Is ; 500, 3s. Solomon 
Seal, 12, ls. ; 50, 2s. 6d. Giant-flowered single Begonias, for 
pots, large tubers, blood red. scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, 
blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, bronze or copper, any 
10, ls. fid. ; 50, 4s 6d. ; 100, 7s txl. Mixed Bedding. 12, Is. ; 
25, Is. CJ.; 50, 2s. fid.; 100, 3s. 9d. ; 250,7s. fid. Best Doubles, 
10 colours, separate, ls. 9<L ; 50, 4s. 6d.; 100, 8s. fid. Mixed, 
12, ls. 6d.; 50, 3s. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d. Frilled crispa, 5 colours, 
10, ls. 9d. ; 50. 4s. ; 100, 7s. fid. Feathered cristata, 6, Is. 9d. ; 
12, 2s. 9d. Butterfly, 6. ls. fid. Double flmbriata, 3, ls fid ; 
12, 4s. fid. 10 Gloxinias, Is. 9d. Any 12s. fid. worth, 10s. casn. 
500 mixed bulbs, 2s. fid. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes 

I ofler 10 tons of “ ARRAN CHIEF." th< 
now Malncrop, FREE TO CUSTOMERj 
FOR TRIAL this season. Lists free. 

Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yellow. 

DOUBLES. 2 - ; SINGLES. 1/6 doz. 

Grand Bulbs. 


henlea-lane, Swanley, Kent. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. — Up-to- 

date Collection, including best new exhibition and out¬ 
door varietiA. Lowest prices. List free —E. OOLNETT, 
61. Wyndham-creBcent, Cardiff. 23rd soaBon. _ 

"DLUEBELLS, 100, ls. 4d. ; 500, 6s. ; 1,000, 

9s. ; Primroses, 100, Is. 6d. Wood Anemones, 100, 
Is. 4d. Periwinkle, loO, ls. 6d. Creeping Jenny, 100, ls. 
Double White Primroses, 12, ls. 3d.; dbl. mauve, 12. 2s.; post 
time, strong plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Irelan d. 

CHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT 

y* TINGS, Id. each; 18 cuttings free for cash with order. 
Lady Belper, Judson, Niveus, Condor, Printemps, Curtis, 
Blick, Cheltoui, Vallis, Knowles, Lady Smith, Market Red, 
and 200 others. See List.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks._ 


Eton's New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


8hort-jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes 

"Never before 
in my 26 years’ 
experience of 

r rdening have 
ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
’New Main- 
crop.’” 


TJWARF ROSES.—Extra special offer for 

~~ short time only. 12 distinct, best named sorts, 4s. 6d.; 
6 for 2s. fid.; strong climbers, 6 for 3s.; 3 for Is. 6d., carriage 
paid.-JOHN TURNER. Wetherby, Yorkshire. __ 

T7ERY SPECIAL OFFER of Chestnuts, 

* Sycamore, Lime, and varievus Poplars, 8 to 12 ft high, 
3e. 6d. per dozen —JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 

CACTI CUTTINGS, named, different, 

with Handbook of Culture, ls. 6d. per doz. Book, 
separate. 6d. Plants, 3s. fid. per doz. Seeds, best varieties, 
mixed, 6d. for 50. All free—IV AN HOE. 7, Hartington 
Villas, Hove. _ 


SEED POTATOES 


HAND-PICKED SEED SIZE POTATOES. 

Buy your Seed from a Firm 
- that gives satisfaction.— 

Midlothian Early, May Queen, Arran Chief. 112 lb.. 8/-: 
56 lb., 4/6; 28 lb . 2 6; 14 lb., 14 Duke of York, Myatt's 
Ashleaf, Early Rose, Hebron, 112 lb., 7 -; 56 lb., 4/-; 28 lb. 
2/3; 14 lb , 1/3. S. Express, E. Eclipse, Llewellyn, Epicure] 
E. Puritan, Ninety-fold, 1121b., 6/-; 56 lb., 36; 23 lb., 2 -; 
14 lb., 1/2. B. Queen, King George, Pioneer, Beau Ideal, 
112 lb.. 4 6; 56 lb , 2/6; 28 lb., 1 fi; 14 lb., 1./-. Evergood, r! 
Kidney, King Edward. Up-to-Date, Dalhousie, Factor. Table 
Talk, Magnum Bonum, President, 8. Triumph, D. of Corn¬ 
wall, Northern Star, Eating Potatoes, 112 lb, 4-; 56 1b., 
2/4; 28 lb., 1/6; 14 lb., 1'-. Bags free. Free on rail cosh with 
order. Full lists now ready. 

TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Grower, 

COLNE, ST. IVES, HUNTS. 


SEED 

0d„ l - and 2/6 
paoket. 
Strong 
PLANT8 
13 dozen, 
•/- 100 , 
Carriage paid. 


INHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

-*-* —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, gran 1 flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New double 


Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New double 
Begonia cristata (worth ls.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. _ 

Onn WALLFLOWERS, smart, bushy 

plants, full of buds, planted now wdl make 
a grand show in a few weeks; Red, yellow, primrose, ruby, 

S ilden, or all mixed. My war prices are 100, Is. 3d.; 200, 

. 3d.; 500, 5s., free.—S G, LEIGH, Broughton , H ints. 

CENUINE ALPINE SEEDS, harvested in 

^ the Alps.—25 varieties, our choice, 8s.; 12, 4s.; 6, 2s ; 
separate packets, at purchaser s choice. 5«1. ea< h. -AGENCY 
OORREVON, Oakmount, Westwood. Sout i am iton. _ 

OELECTIONS of choice Rock Piants, all 

~ named, 5s., 7s., 10s., 15a , £1, £2, £3, and upwards. 
Profits devoted to care of wounded.—LADY C., Abbey. 
Much Wenlock, Salop. __ 

TTARKER, 47, Miles Road, Epsom.—Chry- 

-*-L santhemums, Japanese, 25 for ls. 3d. Late December 
Japanese Cuttings, 25 for Is., best to fl >wer from July to 
February, post free. __ 

ALPINES FOR THE ROCKERY.—Plants 

** from 3s. per doz. Seeds, 2d. per packet. Many rarely 
offered. Lists free.—G. HUTTON, M.A.. B.Sc., Both- 
kenna r, Scotland. _ 

WALLFLOWER and SWEET WILLIAM, 

* * strong bushy plants, to flower soon, 12, ls. Dbl. white 
Scotch R ock et. 9d. ea.,po3t free. — M. CUTHBKRTSON & Co. 

CARNATIONS, mixed, large plants, 3s. 

per dozen. Earlv Chrysanthemums, 12 cuttings, best 


Wonderful Trial Collection of 


NAMED GLADIOLI. 

Brenchleyensis. 3s., 5s. 8s. fid. ; America, 3s. 6d , 

6s. ; Hulot (blue), fis.; Hybrids, 3s. fid , 7s. fid. All per 100. 

Special Collections, 10 vars., 3 each, 4 b. ; 6 corms 
each, 7s. Bargains. 

PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS. 

6 distinct colours. Doubles, 2s.; Singles, Is. 6d. Double 
Fringed, 3s. doz. Japanese Lily Bulbs, etc. Carriage paid 
Catalogue free. Money-back terms ours for the lost years. 

MORRIS’S >21) Bulbhonse, 225 , B ristol St., Birming ham. 

CCCnQ_Of the utmost importance this year 

OLLUOi to procure strains which are pure and 
fertile. Wo have a 20 years reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 
MORRIS’S ( 21 ), 22 5, Br istol St., Birmingham. 


1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’8 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes ; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Paraley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 


ri ERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

V* Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hcrmoine, 
double white; Flower of Spring, cream edged; Golden 
Harry II ieover and Lady Sheffield, rich pink, ls. 9d. doz.; 
10s. 100; Master Christine, pink; and Happy Thought, 
Is. 8d. doz.; 9a. 100; Mrs. Pollock, tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 
14s. 100; Ivyleaf, Mine. Crousse, light pink; Charles Turner, 
deep pink; Galilee, double pink, and J. D'Arc, white, ls. fid. 
doz.; 8s. 100; 1 doz. in 12 named varieties, 2s. 6d. ; lOOditto. 
15s. —F. C. FRENCH, Poundtield Nursery, Crowhorough. 

TDRIZE ONIONS.—Ailsa Craig, grown for 
exhibition, ls. 9d. 100. Also fine earliest Cabbages, and 
red, Savoys, also Broccoli and hardy Bath Cos Lettuce, all 
8d. 100. Chrysanthemum Cuttings, named, for indoor or 
out, 25, ls. 3d.; all above post free.— D. BIRD, Dept. 3, 
Boxhedge Farm, Banbury. _ 

H.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

vT 5s. free; 6 Draw octopetala, 3a.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 
3s. 6tl.—P. B. O'KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvaugham, Co. Clare. 


mauns, iavenaer; nrs. w.J. Unwin, 

ariet flake; King Ed. Spencer, crimson; 
Lewis, orange, EttA Pyke, fine white; 
Norton Spencer, blue: Mrs, C. W. 
lore, picotee; Edna Unwin, orange- 
'onnant Spencer, mauve; Constance 
primrose, flushed pink: Mrs. Hordoastle 
blush pink; Doris Burt, scarlet, shaded 
seeds, any variety, 3d. ; or 25 seeds each of 
rand varieties for 2 6; 12 seeds each, 1/6, post 


All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 in 25 varieties, 10/- ; 100 in 50 varieties, 15'-) 


Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 


-HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergug. 


BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds. Roses. Bulbs. 


non HARDY Flowering Plante (peren- 
4 00,000 nials), 80 kinds, ls. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue—JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

y\NGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, "Fishing 
Gazett e.” 19, Adain-street, Strand. London. _ 

WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

* * hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 


Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 


\mbrose Lighton, f.r.h.s. 
17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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8PECIAL WAR OFFER. 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! 

Bat Quality Grown here, with British Labour. 

Carefully Packed. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Dash Returned. 
25 Best Hybrid Tea Hoses : Lyon, Pharisaer,. 
Ihv-hess of weUington, Mrs. H. Brocklebank. Edu Meyer, 
Mr*. Fwl St raker, C. Testout, Clara Watson, Countess of 
Derby. Dean Hole. F. E. Coulthwaite, General McArthur, 
Oo. tl Wand, Harry Kirk, Juliet, Toara, Lady Anh- 
to«u, uu rest Carle, Le Progres, Liberty. Richmond, 
Mr* W J Grant, Mrne. J, Grolez. Mme. Ravary. Prince 
du Bnlearie. Any 6 for 3a. 6d.; 12 for 6s.; 25 for 12s. 

12 Splendid New Hoses: British Queen, Beaulio de 
Ioron, Ditchexs of Suntherland, Mrs. Frank Bray, Rayon 
d'Or. Mrs <k>« Cornwallis West, Mabel Drew. Alex; Hdl 
Cray. Earl of Goaford, rtuntiurst. Melody, Lady Greuuall. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6<L ; 12 for 7a. 6d. 

12 Grand H.P. Hoses: P. K. Druschki. H. Dickson, 
Mrs J Laing. Jubilee, Senaleiir Vaisso, J,a France, Tx>uis 
Van Henttc, I>onl Macaulay. Mrs. R. G. Crawford, Star of 
WaJtbam, I Vince C. do Rohan, Rev. A. Cheates. Any 6 
far 2s. 9«L ; 12 for 5 a 

IS Superb Climbing Roses, with long growths, 3 to 
C ft.; Bouquet d'Or. Mrne. Jules Gravereaux, Zepherin 
Drouhin, Heine Olga dc Wurtemburg, Heine M. Henri¬ 
etta, G'.nire de Dijon, Mme. A. Carriijre, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. Gmss an Teplitz. C. Testout, Cheshuut Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4s 61. ; 12 for 8a. 

12 New Rambler Hoses: Turner’s Crimson, Lady 
Gay. Euphrasyne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra, Dorothy 
Perkins, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Electra, Goldfinch, 
Hiawatha, Excels*, lady Godira. Any 6 for 4s. ; 12for 7s 

12 Sweetest Scented Roses, 5a &l 

Cataloguk of Roses. 500 var. in 
Thousands of Fixe Trees ; Fruit Treks, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, etc., Post Free. 

J. DERRICK, kub&kW P0RT1SHEAD. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY M08T EASTERLY PLANTS. 


$ Polyanthus Sd 

6 Cowslip* .. 4d 

6 Primroses, yellow .. 3d 
6 Primroses, cn. nix. . .* fld 

3 Arabia, white .. 3d 

6 Cornflower*, blue .. 3d 
6 Foxgloves .. 4d 

4 Stocks, choice mixed 3d 

12 Daisy, double .. .. 6d 

6 Delphiniums .. 6d 

6 Marguerites, ycllc w . 3d 
6 Marguerite*, white .. 3d 
6 Heliotrope, hardy .. 3d 
3 Chrysanthemum* .. 3d 
6 Violets, large purple 3d 


3 Irises, yellow flag 
3 Irises, purple flag 
3) MciDtbretias 
f> Gladioli, white 
C Gladioli, pink . 

1 Paeony, white . 

1 Pieony, red 

2 Campanulas, pyr. 

2 Marguerite*, red 
6 Sunflowers 

3 Musk, giant 

4 Thrift, pink 
3 GatUtnliu 

3 Sweet Williams 
3 Daisy, Ox-eye.. 

6 Daisy, scarlet .. 

6 Daisy, giant white 
1 Xmas Rose 
1 Candytuft, white 
6 Creeping Jenny 

5 London Pride.. 


I Lily, large 
1 Lily, large purple 
3 Lily, Sword, red 

1 Lily, red Torch 
3 Lily, tiger stripes 

2 Poppy, giant red 
13 Rockery creepers 
12 Privet, golden. 1 ft. 

50 Privet, green, 1 ft. 

50 Qti* klfrom. thorny . / L6 
100 Box, evergra. edging 1/9 

3s. Bd. orders Post 


3 Pinks, large double .. 

3 Pinks, white, fringed 
2 Carnations, dbL wh. 

2 Carnations, dbl. pink 
2 Cn mat ions, dbl. yel. 

1 Carnation, double red 
6 Astern, hardy 

2 Fuchsias, hardy, 1ft. 

1 Hydrangea, pink 
1 Hydrangea, white . 

1 Orange-tree .. 

1 Lemon Verbena 
1 Asparagus Fern 
1 Table Fern 
1 Palm, evergreen 
1 Campanula Basket . 

1 Fuchsia, ch. double 
1 Clematis, large white 3d 
1 Fiery Thom, red 
1 Honeysuckle, sweet. 

1 Ivy, Silver Queen 

2 Ivy, large green 
2 Ivy, small cut leaf . 

1 Virginia, small leaf . 

1 Rose, white climber. 

1 Rose, red climber 
1 Rose, bush, red 
1 Rose, bush, pink 
1 Rose, bush, white 
1 Sweet Briar, pink 
1 Sweet Bay 
1 Rosemary 

1 Southernwood 

2 Periwinkle, silver 
6 Periwinkle, giant 
6 Hypericum J. Wort. 

50 Lettuce, Cos .. 

50 Cabbage 

100 Onions. 

25 Cauliflowers, early . 

20 Red Cabbage .. 

2 Lavender 
2 Sago . 

1 Rue . 

2 Thyme . 

50 l*>eks. 

2 Rhubarb, early 


.. fid 


Free, or 4iL Postage. 


EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

PULTON <9), LOWESTOFT. 


FORBES 1915 

By 

Appointment. — ILLUSTRATED - 

CATALOGUE 

Florists 9 Flowers, Hardy Plants A Seeds . 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KING'S NURSERYMEN, 

!OBL SCOTLAND 



Surpassing Value k Choice 
rsr Antirrhinums. 
Marvellous 9/6 Seed Collection. 

Tomato “Evesham Wonder," 
most prolific cropper. 
Chrysanthemum, Fuchsia, and 
General Bedding Plants. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Descriptive 
Price Lists free on application. 
Cultural Hints db Coloured Plates. 
J. HAEVEY, F.R.H.S.. 
The French Garden, Evesham. 


= Everybody Pleased witb Something'. =*=-= 

Bees* Guarantested (guaranteed and tested) Goods are sent on approval. Cash returned if not 

satisfactory. 

Single items may be ordered from any Collection. 

Rambler Roses, “ 3.” Fragrant Roses “ D ” 


Amateurs Roses, “2.” 

12 Dwarfs 7 //• carriage 
or Bushes, I/O paid. 

This Collection includes the famous 
‘Daily Mail” Rose, the most bril¬ 
liantly coloured rose of to-day. 
"Daily Mail" Gold Cup Rose 
(Mme. Ed. Hkrriot), flame- 
coloured Rose, prawn red with 
rosy orange scarlet flames .. 2/- 

Bnsh. Rothschild, phik .. .. fid 

Countess of Dkkby, rose .. 8d 
Dean Hole, silvery rose .. .. 8d 

D. P. Roberts, copper-pink .. Sd 
Earl of Gosford, crimson .. 1/- 
Ecarlatk. scarlet-red .. 8d 

Edu Meykr, red and yellow .. 8d 
Grace Darling, cream .. .. fid 

Grubs an Tkpj.itz, crimson .. 6d 
Killarnby, tine pink .. .. 8d 

Kino Georoe V., crimson .. II- 

Town Roses 44 E.” 

12 N.R.S. 

Selection, 

Some roses don't do well in towns, 
some do. This Collection has been 
tried, and results warrant hearty 
recommendation. 

C. Testout, salmon-pink .. .. 6d 

0. F. Meyer, silvery rose .. 8d 

Dr. Browns, carmine .. 8d 

GLOIRE DE Duon, buff-yellow .. 9d 
G. Grunerwald, carmine .. &1 
Huan Dickson, crimson .. .. 6d 

J. B. Clark, deep scarlet.. .. 8d 

La Tosca, s&lmon-tlesh 8d 

M, A. Chatenay, salmon-pink .. 6d 
Mme. Ravary. orange-yellow .. 6d 
Mrs. John Lainq, rose-pink ... 6d 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red .. 6d 

Baby Rose* “0.” 


6 Splendid Q /Q carriage 
Climbers, O/U paid. 

Six tip-top climbers for wall or 
arch; will give a fine succession of 
bloom. 

Blush Rambler, apple-blossom 

pink.91 

Coronation R., red and white .. 1/- 

Crimmon Rambler, gorgeous .. 6d 
DkliuIit, bright carmine .. 9d 

Dorothy Dennison, shell pink.. 9d 
Paul's Carmine Pillar, bril¬ 
liant carmine, splendid climbing 
single Hybrid Tea.9d 


Sweet Briar and Moss Roses. 

Collection e / carriage 
No. 4. 0/“ paid. 

12 Bushes, 8 new named Hybrid Sweet 
Briars, various. 1 Copper, I Persian, and 
2 Moss Roses, separate .. 6d each. 


Selection, "/ “ paid. 

The Hybrid Perpetual fragrance is 
considered to constitute highest 
excellence in rose perfume. It is 
present here in abundance. 
Abkl Carrikre, crimson.. .. 6d 

Alfred Colomh, red .. .. 6d 

Avoca, Bcarlet.8-1 

Chas. Lefkbvrk velvety red .. fid 
DurUY J AMAIN, cerise .. .. 6d 

<»en. Jacqijkminot. crimson .. fid 
General Met Arthur, crimson 8d 
Johanna Kkiius, cerise .. .. 9d 

La France, rose .6d 

Mrs. J. Laino. rosy pink .. .. 6d 

Ulrich Brunner, cherry red .. 6 1 
Vino. Folkestone, cream .. 6d 

All Round Roses 44 K.” 


Dees' Test e !C carriage 

Collection, o/O paid. 


12 strong c / 
Bushes, O/ 


carriage 

paid. 


When writins to Advertisers Pleoae mentlon 

GARDENING UsLXJ stratbd. 


Annie Miller, pink 
Canarienvooel, yellow .. 

Ellen Poulson, rose .. u- 

E. Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
Euqene Lamescu, orango .. 8-1 
Jes-sie, rose-crimson . 6d 

Katherine Zkimet, white .. 8d 
Kino Edward, carmine .. .. 8d 

Leon ie Lam esc h, coppery red .. 8d 

Mrs. Taft, crimson.8d 

Mrs. Cutbush, cherry .. .. 6d 

Ob lean s, geranium red .. .. 6d 

Shrubs for Winter. 

6 Fine sorts C / packed free 
for 2/8. •*/ " on raiL 

First rate for gardens of any size; in¬ 
cludes 2 wall shrubs. 

Wine Bush, evergreen .. .. 6d 

Chinese Barberry, orange 

flowers.6d 

Golden Aster, yellow leaves, 

white flowers.6d 

Silver Dogwood, silvery leaves 9d 
Simon's Rose Box, orange berries 6d 
Blue Speedwell, evergreen .. 4d 
Starry Daisy Bush, white fls. fid 
Golden Bells, yellow tla. Feb... fid 
Lobb'8 Cypress, graceful ever¬ 
green .. Ski 

Veitch’s Cinquefoil, white fls. 6d 
Golden St. John’s Wort, ever¬ 
green .6d 

Rosemary, fragrant evergreen .. 6d 

Hardy Climbers. 

No. 6, C/Q carriage 

12 Climbers, "/•' paid. 

All hardy; walls, arches, etc. 
Ampelopsim Vf.itchii, crimson¬ 
leaved, Belf-clinging .. .. 9d 

Virginian Creeper, true .. 61 
Dutchman's Pipe, quaint .. fid 
Forsythia, “Golden Bells" .. tkl 
Golden Ivy, very pretty .. .. 6d 

Silver-leaved Ivy .. 6d 

Red Jessamine, cherry red .. 9d 
White Jessamine, fragrant .. 9d 
Yellow Jessamine, scented .. 6d 
Jasmine Nightshade, fine wh. 6d 
Do UBLE YeL LOW J K WS M ALLOW fid 
Large Fragrant Honeysuckle 6d 


Free Catalogues. 

To those who are interested, 
but do not see here what they 
want, we say "Be sure to 
write for Catalogues. ” Three 
“Art" Catalogues, Rose and 
Shrub, Plant, Seed and Bulb, 
contain 52 full pages of natu¬ 
ral colour photographs, with¬ 
out doubt the most ambitious 
attempt to portray flowers in 
natural colours that has ever 
been made. 


For all purposes the ideal 12 where 
D k tit cut blooms, buttonholes, fragrance. 

Deeding K0S6S J. colour, beauty of form, and general 

12 N.R.8. 7/ carriage utility are desired. 

Selection, •/“ paid. Bf.tty, coppery rose.8<l 

In the entire range of roses you Uaptain Hayward, scarlet .. »><j 

f°r Ul g den disnlav f**"™ ST'™ F^mER lIOLMUS, cTimsdn 001 "'!. fil 
for garden display-free and long F K . drukciiki, white .. .. fid 

lived. Hugh Dickson, crimson .. .. 61 

Antoine Rivoirk, pale cream .. 8d Lady A. Stanley, silvery'flesh.. 8d 
Caroline Testout, salmon fid Lady Ahhtovvn, deep pink .. 61 

Lady Asiitown, Rose du Barri.. 8d Lyon, shrimp pink.8d 

Lyon, shrimp pink.8d M. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink .. 6d 

M. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink .. 6d M. Ravary, orange-yellow .. 61 
M. M. Soupekt, sunset yellow .. &l Mrs. John Laino, rose-pink .. txl 
M. Ravary, orange.6d 

PUARISAER, rosy white .. 8d n . . n 

Rayon d Or, sunflower yellow .. 1/- MoilSt S MoweTS. 

Richmond, strict, .. ■ ■ &] Collection 13, A / packed free 

Bouv. de M. Zayas, carmine .. fid 12 plants. ■/” on rail. 
Sunburst, cadmium yellow .. l/- Delphiniums, each 6d. ; 3 same 

name, 1 - 

„ Belladonna, azure blue dwf. 
,, Eureke, rich gentian blue 
,, Purple East, plum purple 
Exquisite, Cambridge blue 
Phlox, ea. 4d.; 3 same name, 8d. 

,, Eclaireur. rich carmine red 
,, Embrasement, bright salmon 
,, Etna, brilliant coral red 
,, Brilliant, salmon pink 
PYRETnKUM, ea. 3d ; 3 same name, 6d. 
,, Decoy, single, dark red 
,, Sherlock, single dark scarlet 
,, Vivid, single brilliant crimson 
Poppy, Prince of Grange, orange 


DwaS o/ltahy fiimblTr Ro.» po. 6 R0MI, 6 ClematU. 

18 ins. Masses of colour. No. 5, Q/C carnage 

S.NNIE Miller, pink .. 6d 12 Climbers, 0/9 pald . 


Suitable for trellis, walls, arches, 
pillars, or pergola. 

Goldfinch, lemon-yellow.. .. 9d 

Blush Rambler, pink .. 9d 

Crimson Rambler, gorgeous .. 6J 
Flame, glowing s ilmon-rose 1/- 

White Dorothy Perkins, fine 9d 
TausendscuoN, carmine-pink .. 9d 
And 6 tine Clematis in pots. 
JAOKMANNI, splendid purple .. 9d 
Montana, lovely pure white .. 9d 
Mme. Ed. Andre, velvety'red .. 9d 
AhoOTIENSM, azure blue .. 9d 

Tangutica, golden yellow .. 9.1 
Nellie Moser, beautiful mauve 9d 


18 Rock, 18>Border Plants. 

Collection 14, c / j>acked free 
36 plants, O/" on rail. 

3 of each of the 12 sorts named, all 
strong flowering plants. 
Silvery White Rock foil, dainty. 
Golden Yellow Stonecrop, showy. 
Guttering Purple Thyme, rich. 
Rosy Coat Flower, graceful. 

Blue China Cup Bellflower. 
Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia). 
Gentian Speedwell, pale blue. 
Golden Mullein, Is., like blanket. 
Scarlet Bergamot, very handsome. 
Florentine Iris, tinted blue. 

Giant White Marguerite, lovely. 
Plum Purple Larkspur (Delph). 

Fragrant Shrnbs. 

6 sorts C/C packed free 

for 3s. O/O on rail. 

8weetly-Rcented leaves and flowers 
are always delightful. 

Double Golden Gorse, in pots 6d 
Spanish Broom, glorious.. .. fid 
Rosemary ( 4 s. dozen) .. 6-1 

Lavender ( 4 s. dozen) .. fid 

Bush Honeysuckle, delicious fid 
Mock Orange, fragrant white . tkl 
Allspice, deliciouslyapple-scntd. 9d 
Patagonian Wink Bush .. fid 
Choihy s Rue Bush for Walls 9d 
Sargent’s Quince, wall or open 9d 
Bush Myrtle, wall or window.. tkl 
Fragrant Raspberry, rosy lira. 9d 


Fruit Trees and Bushes. 

Giant Dutch Red Currants, the 
best for jam and general use, produces 
Immense berries in long, grape-like 
bunches. Extra fine fruiting bushes, 
fid. each; 4/- doz. 

Loganberry, the famous Rasp¬ 
berry-Blackberry, huge well-flavoured 
fruits thre« times the size of Rasps., on 
gigantic 12 to 13 foot canes ; can be 
trained on posts or fences. Treatment 
same as for Raspberry. Strong canes, 
9d. each; 7 6 doz. 

Peaks, extra fine, strong 5 and 6 
year old trees, bush form. 
Doyenne du Comice 
,, Lours Bonne of Jersey 

,, Pitma.ston Duchess 

All large, well flavoured fruits. 

2'6 each; 3 for 7/-; 6 for IV- 

Bees Ball-bearing 
Lawn Mower 

is “made liko a bicycle." 

A child can use this machine as easily 
as a grown man can use the heavy . 
makes. 

14-inch blades. «>c / Box, 3 6 

Price £&/ m Carriage, 1/6 

Bees’ 44 Mersey ” 

Lawn Mower. 

14-inch blades, li /c Box, 3/6 

Price l*x/0 Carriage, 1/6 
A strong, well-made machine, guaran¬ 
teed sound, perfectly satisfactory. 
Both these machine* are sold “on 
approval "; a week's trial free. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Full particu¬ 
lars. specifications, illustrations, &c., 
post free. 


Booklets. 



175b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


In order that there may be 
no obstaclo to success on the 
part of the least experienced 
amateur, Bees Ltd. have pre¬ 
pared two. 

"ABC of Rose Culture,” 

1 id., post free . 
"ABC of Bulb Culture," 
lid., post free. 

Each book contains 32 pages 
of precise information and 4 
pages colour photos. Direc¬ 
tions for seed sowing arc 
printed on the picket*. 
Order or write NOW. 
"Lest you Forget.” 


Digitized by L j<x«9ie 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 












TRUSTY 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. March 20, 1915 


BUY ROSE TREES ?h°e m COTSWOLD HILLS 

ALL MY ROSES are grafted on a strong-, vigorous stock, with plenty of fibrous feeding roots, which cause 
the trees to grow vigorously and bloom abundantly. My gardens face the north and north-east, and get the 
full blast of every cold wind that blows, therefore the trees are very hardy, and when removed, succeed any¬ 
where. Now best time to plant. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, far more than would fill every page of “Gardening,” have been 
received from every part of England in praise of my Rose Trees and the wonderful blossoms they produce. 

12 Superb Hybrid Perpetual Bush Roses, grand trees, 8 -; 6 for 4 6. A slightly smaller troc, 12, 6/-; 6, 3/6; all named, 
grand varieties. 

12 Charming Tea and Hybrid Teas, including new yellows and old gold, richly fragrant, for 10/-; 6 for 5 6. 

12 Beautiful Climbing Roses, hardy, vigorous everlasting bloomers, 8-; 6 for 4/6; smaller, 12, S /-; ft for 3/-. 

12 Grand Standard Roses, straight stems and good heads, most beautiful varieties, 15/-; 8 for 11/-; 4 for 6/-. 

12 New Tom Thumb Bedding Roses, in four colours, a gorgeous mass of bloom all the season, 10/-; 6 for 5/6. 

See page v. Feb 20th for Grand Selection of Rose Trees, glorious Hardy Lilies, and fragrant 


Japanese Pteonies. Look it up and order at once. 


Catalogue of all the good things to make your garden and greenhouse gay. Everything packed free and carriage paid. 

Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., PRIORY HOUSE, STROUD. 


Barr's 

Pure Lawn Grasses 

For Lawns,Tennis Courts, etc. 


nr I I A D| C 1 Erigeron aipinus.4d. ea. 3 6 d 

nLLlMDLu Ccum Heldreiohl.4d. .. 3 6 

Hclianthemum Salmon Queen.6d. .. 4 6 

Lithospermum Heavenly Blue.6d. .. 5 6 

Omphnlodes verna.Gd. .. 4 /- 

ni A A I■T’Q Phlox sotacoa C. F. Wilson .3d. .. 21- 

' ^ I ’ • O ■ Dc*rrij4itr Calaloyiu awl l , aini>h!eUi/rtr. 

PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE 
for fine Lawns and Croquet Grounds, nuin 
ing neither clover m>r coarse grosae* Per lb.,1s. 1(M.; 10lb., 
17s. fid. ; 20 lb., 34*. For hints on Making. Management, and 
the Manuring of Lawns, see BARRS LAWN GRASS 
C IRCULAR, free 

- BARR & SONS, - 

11. 12 and 13, KING STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. ; 


4d. ea. 

3 6 doz 

■ ■ 4d. .. 

3 6. 

.. 6d. .. 

4 6.. 

. 6d. .. 

5 6 .. 

Gd. ,. 

«/- .. 

3d. .. 

21- .. 


C | CATALOGUES FREE. % 

I Deit. T>, 1 

Is, London Rd., Brightony 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 rare., 30,000 rooted plant* now ready, all sections, 
from la. 6d. do?,. 

DAHLIAS. - Tot roots, 400 vara . all acetiona, 2s. fid. dor.. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 160var..from 2«.fid. do/.. 

BORDER CARNATIONS. -100 vara . 3«. do/.. 

SWEET PEAS. 60 new vara , 12 3d. packet*. 2a fid. 
Purchaser's aelection. Send for new Liats, post free. 

H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 

nnoc TDCCC Standards, Bush, 
nUuL I IILLO. and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plant* of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hint* on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Grower, BEAR8TED, nr. MAID8TONE. 

CARNATIONS! CARNATIONS!! 

The Chance of a Lifetime. 

„ llo'ding the finest Block of these in the world, I am 
prepared to supply plant* from my unique and unrivalled 
collection at the fnllowingrate: Selfaand Fancies, all the best, I 
true to name, 5 - per do/.. Cash with order. Plant Now ! 
Quality Unequalled. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

C. BUCK, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent. 


P Rare and uncommon. 3,000 varie- 

OLLUO. ties offered. 

UADflV Dl A MTQ The most up-to-date 
flMnU I rLMlT I O. Collection in England. I 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

ALPINES. 12 Choice distinct plants. 3 6. 

HERBACEOUS. IL , K ;'&* I!00 '' borJor 

DELPHINIUMS. iLW " a " J v '"’ 
PHLOXES. iUSTii~* ~ 

CARNATIONS. IS? *.. 

ALL POST FREE. 

Catalogues free on application. 

THOMPSON & MORGAN 

Seed Establishment and 
Hardy Plant Nursery, 

IPS W X C IT . 

Selected Seed Size Potatoes 

May Queen. Ringleader, Snowdrop. Sharpe's Virtor, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, Arran Chief,Supreme. Mighty Atom, 8 ewt ; 

4 6 56 lb. ; 26 28 It) ; 1 4 14 It.. Duke of York. Duke of 
Albany, Karly Rose, Myatt*, Hebron*, 7 ewt ; 4 - 561b. ; 

2 3 28 1b ; 13 14 1b. Express, Puritans, Ninetyfolds. Queen 
Mary, Epicure, Eel ipse, Llewellyn, Holden Wonder, Sensa¬ 
tion, Ajax, Recorder, Windsor Ca*tle, Regent*, 6 - ewt.; 

3 6 56 lb ; 2 - 28 lb. ; 1/2 14 lb British Queen, Pioneer, I>e- 
fiance, King George, Eldorado, Langworthy, What's Wanted, 
Acme, Magnum Bonum, Maincrop, Abundance, Beau Ideal, 
Money Maker, Summit, King Edward. Eating Potatne*. 
Potato Manure, 4 6 ewt ; 2 6 56 lb.; 18181b.; I 14 1b. I’p 
to Date. Factor, Scottish Triumph. Royal Kidney, Dal- 
bousie. Cartons, Table Talk, Northern Star, President, 
l/ord Dundonald, Dalmeny Hero. Duehes* of Cornwall, 
Kvergood. 4 ewt.; 2 4 56 lb.; 1 6 28 lb; lid. 14 lb. Shallot*. 
3<l lb. Bags free Free on rail. Cash with order. Send 
lor full list of Seed Potatoes, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

HORACE TAYLOR, 

96, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 


SFFD POTATOFS CAULIFLOWER 

wJL/LflS * U I Al UL J. nAMin hmav niirciti ” 


All the Leading Varieties. 

No Better Stocks Obtainable. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

SEED POTATO GROWERS, YORK, 

SEEDS. 

British Columbia Alplnos, Wild Flowers, 
Shrubs, otc., to be had from - 
Mrs. SUSAN STOKER, DUNCAN STATION, B.C., CANADA. 

rPREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, &c., 

J- 6 ft. to 8 ft., 2s. a doz.; 4 ft., 10x1. a doz., tied in bundles, 
points ereosoted. Also Larch Poles for Pergolas, great 
variety, height* and sizes. Free on rail. — FERNDEN 
FENCING CO., Haslemere, Surrey. 

N etting for poultry runs, etc. 

-Good Hlrong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept 50 sq. yds. for 1 h. Lists 
and samples free. 11. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


Digitized b) 


Google 


NlTROLlM 

151 : Nitrogen. 

I The Fertiliser for Top Dressing & Compost. 

1-lb. Bag makes 80 gallon*. 

IIQUID M ANURE. 

t >f all Seedsmen, in 1, 7. 14, 28, 56. * 112 Ux Bags. 

TRIAL 14-LB. BAC, 2 6, CARR. PAID. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD.. 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, LONDON, E.C., 
and 17, Sandgate, NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE. 

The 

“Barrows” PRUNER 

CTY ,— Special Features. 

\ - A perfectly easy and amoolh 

\ \ | V. "draw qut" action. 

f ! Immense power by lever and 
(S'v\ ! toggle motion. 

/j 9 pL Detachable Blade* 

/ / 1 \\ The only primer that does not 

I I I Mil 1 \ pineh or squeeze the shoot. 

| Black 4s.9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

L' I Spore Blades, 6*1. each. 

I ’kj P 7 A° Soft Mnnn/nrturert: 

/ v V 1 burman & SONS, 

J A Limited, 

r - J Leebank Works, 

<> y BIRMINGHAM, Enalamf. 


DANIELS’ “MAY QUEEN.” 

The fastest growing, quiokest heading variety in 
existence. Planted at onco, large white heads may 
be out during May and June. Strong plants, ready 
now, 21 - per 100. Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. 

DANIELS & SON, WYM0NDHAM. R N0RF0LK 

TOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-LI -PROM IT DISPATCH GUARANTEED 45 yard* 
long by 1 yard wide, Is.; 45 by 2, 2s.; 45 by 3,3s. Orders over 
2*. carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lb*.. Is.— 
MOORE i OO , Net Works, Rye. _ 

HREMATIONatGOLDERSGREEN.N.W., 

'-J and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monument*. costly than 

burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
Cremat orium. Ix>ndon.” Telephone, 1907 Gcrrard. 

T)EA1)ERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Lb DKNINO Ii.l.i/STKATKn when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms arc always pleased to hear from our 


If you are wise, don’t start too late, 
HOW is the time to incu bate. 

Poultry Brooding pays better 
each year. A few shillings In- 
vested produces sovereigns. 

"The American ” 

CHICK HATCHER .••! 

15-oggsize, prieo 3s. m 

Hatches above and rear* below simul- I td J _ 
taueously. I 

"The Reliance " 

INCUBATOR. 

Thousands in use all over the World. KjiirT 
30 egg size, 5/-. 60-egg, 8-. i '— 

These are solid wood machine* (not 

amateurs toys), each ready for use, with ■ L jl ll 

thermometer, moisture tray, lamp, iu- ^ 

struct ions, he. Illustrated List* free. U 

Addrr.H : Manager,Room 21,CITY INCUBATOR TRUST, 

22, CLASSHOUSE YARD, ALDERSCATE ST , LONDON. 

rPENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attache. I to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or takeaway. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yd*, by 2 yds . 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6il Any size mad« 
Standards for sarao, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting. 
30 sq. yds. for 1*. Order* over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fare y 
Tents free. Write for Flag Llst.-IL J. GASSON. Net 
Works. Rye Established 126 years._ 


The latest day lor roceivine Advertisement* 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 
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Mabgh 20. 1915 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


21 Days. Enormous Clearance Sale. 


VILLA COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

MW WORTH FOR 
TOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

He who produces iwo blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grew is a public benefactor. 

AXJj NEW SEEDS. 

\ l-iui The First to OomePea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea, } pint Beans, 4 ok. Onion, i oz. Carrot, 1 oz. 
Parsnip, \ oz. Turnip, 4 ok. Radish, | ok. Cress, large packet 
fcliowing: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, R Sprouts, Cab- 
1‘age, Paisley, Lettuce, Tomato, Herbs, Celery, Marrow, 
6 packets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at 6d. lb. ; see 
catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well 
parked and sent on approval, so see they are a genuine lot, 
2a. the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, 
seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) 

MY 6*- COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS 

will astonish you alL It will contain 16 packets (and they 
are packets, too—not like sonio send) of all new genuine 
Seeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Godetia. Wallflowers, Larkspur, Staticc, Cantor- 
iniry Bells, Scarlet 1-ilium. Post free, 7 stamps. 

10*- NATIONAL COLOURS. 10>- 

10 »4 1<M , frae 100 rad. 100 whit,. 100 lilne. 100 
orange, 100 Black. 100 yellow, giant-flowering Sweet Peas, 
named, post free, lOd. ; or above Flower Seeds and Sweet 
Peas, both lots, 13. 

C008EBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

All clean and healthy bushes. 

Gooseberries: Crown Bob, Sulphur, Keepsake, Whymaris, 
Whitesmith. Leveller, and others ; 3-yoar trees, 4d. each ; 
12 lor 3s. 6d. ; 4-year, fld. earn ; 12, 4«. 6d. Few good 
Gooseberry tree** names lost, 12 for 2s 6d. 

Bed. White, Black Currants, 24d. each, 2 b, dot Very largo 
bushes. 12 for 2s. 6d. 4 years old. 

10,000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive. Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Carter's 
Prohflc, 18 grand caries, 1*. 

19.000 Loganberries, fine grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. 
and Is. each. 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 


2 &fow 

2 1 'otoneaslers .. 

1 t 'up. crecta vir. 

2 IX-utzLas 

2 Maidenhair Trees 

1 Honeysuckle .. 

2 Indi Ivies 

1 Oild or Silver do. 

2 Laurels. Bushy 
1 UunMtiniu 

1 large I,ime 
1 Maple Norway 
1 Pyrarantha 

1 Pruans Pissardi 

2 lubes 

2 Sweet Briar 
I Weigela 
1 «IcLien Elder .. 

1 A ui ii ba japonic* 

2 Snowberry Trees 


4d 


1 Daphne .. . . 4d 


1 Forsythia 

1 Bamboo Tree 

!*• Evergreen Privet 

2 Aracjs Trees .. 

1 American Blaeklierry 

1 Pumas Crass 

2 R<»e of Sharon 

1 Acer Negunda 

2 Tree of Heaven 
2 Sr utrh Broom.. 

2 < I("W^rni‘S 

1 Atupelopem V citchii.. 


1 Large Mountain Ash.. 4d 

1 Purple Beech .. .. 4d 

2 Broom, white or yel. .. 4d 

3 Clematis, white, blue, 

or yellow .. 4d 

1 Clematis montana .. 4d 

? Allspice.4d 

2 Cat&lpa.4d 

1 Double Cherry .. .. 4d 

1 Eating Chestnut .. 4d 

1 Guelder Rose .. .. 4d 

1 Hydrangea grand. > .. 4d 

1 white Jessamine . 4d 
1 Yellow Jessamine .. 4d 

1 Laburnum .. 4d 

2 Lavender Bushes 
1 large White Lilac 
1 large Red Lilac 
1 Dotible May 
1 Mulberry Tree .. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Pynis japonica.. 

1 Large Poplar .. 

2 Rosemary 

2 Spines*.4d 

1 Tulip Tree .. .. 4d 

3 Fancy Shrubs .. .. 4d 

2 Black Currants .. .. 4d 

2 Red Currants .. .. 4d 

1 Blue Spinea .. .. 4d 

1 Rhododendron.. .. 4d 

1 Silver Birch .. 4d 

I 6 Raspberry Canes .. 4d 


Purchaser’s Selection 
Mjr Selection 


1/3 200 GRAND WALLFLOWERS. 1/3 

13 SPLINBID GLADIOLI. 

30 Blood Red, 35 Primrose, 35 New Scarlet, 35 Cloth 
Gold, 35 Vulcan, 30 Hercules. 200 plants to flower almost 
at core, and 12 Ixjvely Gladioli, la. 3d. 

10,000 CRAND CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

Haring a fine lot of the above, all large rooted layers, 
grand stuff, 12 for 2a. fid. 

LARGE PASSION FLOWERS. 

Fine strong plants, taken out of pots, 44. each. 

10,000 CRAND AUBRIETIAS IN POTS. 

Big <ierot«. which will make a show at once. Packed out 
of pjU, 2s, dozen ; 12s. 100. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Can offer lha following plants, all transplanted stuff; are 
.'ire u> fmit- well during" 1915: Royal Sovereign, Lax ton's 
Improved Noble. Sir J. Paxton, Latest of All, Sensation, 
»oy kind, 100,2s.; two-year-old Strawberry plants, for heavy 
cropping this year. 100, 4s. fld. 

King George V.. quite new .. 25 plants, Is. 

Laxton’s Maincrop .. K „ Is. 

International .» .. J*- 

The Lax tons .25 „ Is. 

ANEMONE JAPONIC*. 

3 lovely white, 3 new scarlet, 3 pale pink—make lovely 
show; grand for cut bloom, 9 plants, la 


ROSES. ROSES. ROSES 


150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES TO OFFER AS 
BELOW. 

5d. each; 4/« doz. 
.. 4dL each; 37- doz. 


Abel Carrifcre, A. Colo mb. Annie Wood. Ben Cant. 
Captain Christy, Clio, Coronation, D. of Teck. D. of Welling¬ 
ton, Dtipny Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, 
General Jacqueminot, Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John 
Hopper, MagnaCharta, Merveillede Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. R. O. .Sherman Crawford, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Verdicr, and hun¬ 
dreds of others. 

200,000 LOVELY TEAS & HYBRID TEAS. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 
Purchaser’s Selection .. .. fld. each; 5/- doz. 

My Selection.5d. each ; 4/- doz. 

A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Belly. Catherine Merraet, 
Caroline Testout, Edu Meyer. Edward Mawley. Etoile do 
France, Gen. McArthur, Gruss an Teplitz. Harry Kirk, 
J. B. Clark, Jonkheer L. Mock, Juliet, Killarney fink, 
Lady ABhlown, Lady Battersea, la France, I.a Tosea, 
Liberty, Lyon, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Constance 
Soupert, Madame Ravary, Mildred Grant, Mam an Coehet, 
Melanie Soupert, Mre. Aaron Wanl, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. G. Hill. Mrs. Jos. H. Welch. 
Niphetos, Pharisaer, Richmond, Rhea Reid, Viscountess 
Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White Killaruey, 
White Maman Coehet, and hundreds of others. 

1/- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. 1/- 

What can be nicer than to cover your Arches, Summer¬ 
house or ugly buildings with a few nice Climbers? 1 white, 
1 blue. 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, 1 
Pynis Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 

1/6 STANDARD UMBRELLA OR WEEP- 1/6 
INC ROSES. 

Grand stuff, long trails, 6 ft. stems. 

4/0 6 STAN0ARD ROSES. 4/6 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Prince de Bulgarie, 
1 George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. R. G. Sharuian 
Crawford. The 6 Roses, well packed, 4s. 6d. 


2/6 


RE0, WHITE AND BLUE. 

0 LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 


2/6 


1 New Excelsa. scarlet, 1 white Dorothy, 1 new blue Ram¬ 
bler. 1 Dorothy Perkins, pink, 1 yellow Rambler, 1 American 
~ y Rambler. The above 6 Rr - J n " 


1 /- 


Tbe above 6 Roses, named, 2s. 6d. 

64 PRIZE GLADIOLI. 


1 /- 


Prineeps, new scarlet; 8 Pink Beauty, dark pink; 8 Baron 
lluiot, lovely blue; 8 America Flesh; 8 Bronchleyensis; 8 
C lildsii Hybrids; 8 Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, delicate 
flesh ; all splended flowering Bulbs. The whole 64 Bulbs, Is 

1/- 300 SWEET PEA PUNTS. V- 

All fine, strong, autumn sown plants in 10 lovely varieties, 
plant at once; all finest sorts. 

NAVE FLOWERS ALL SUMMER 1 
1/0 200 GRAND PERENNIALS. 1/9 

12 Carnations (clove - scented). 6 double Hollyhocks, 8 
double Gypeophila, 10 Afpiilegia, 4 Anchuaa blue, 10 Canter¬ 
bury Bella, 12 Robo of Heaven, 8 Chrysanthemum King 
Edward, 18 mixed rinks, 30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus, 10 Ccu- 
taurca, 6 Delphiniums, 6 Tree Lupins, 20 Valerian, 20 white 
lies peris. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
and well packed. Is. 9d. Half-quantity, 100 Plants in i 
varieties, my choice, Is. 

CLIMBING RAMBLER ROSES. 

Crimson Rambler, D. Perkins, Lady Gay, Apple Blossom, 
American Pillar, Paul's Carmine Pillar, Hiawatha, Blush 
Rambler, Goldfinch, Aviateur Bleriot, Gruss au Teplitz, 
Ards Rover, Alb. Barbier, White Dorothy, Philadelphia, 
Tausendschon, and many others. All grand stuff. 

Your choioe, these are all very strong Btuff, 6d. each ; 

5s. 6d. dozen. 

1,000 CL0IRE DE DIJ0NS. 

- (4i to 6 feet.) 

Enormous large Plante, English grown, out in the open 
fields, well Btaked fine trees with many side shoots; these 
will cover a largo space at once and flower all Uuuimcr. 
Very cheap, Is. each. 

50,000 CRAND CLEMATIS. 

AU flue large plants, with plenty of root, and woU-estah- 
Ushed plants (not mere slips as somo offer), such as Jack- 
manni (blue), D. of Edinburgh (white). Protacus (pink), Tho 
Queen (lavcndeH. Gem (sky blue), La Prance (blue), Mme. 
Van Houtte (white). Miss Bateman (white), Protacus (rose), 
and many others. All grand stuff, 94. each. 

SPECIAL OFFER MACN0LIAS. 

150 grand Magnolias, well set with bud, Is. 6d, each; 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 

3/6 12 CRAND ROSES. 3/C 

_ Rayon d'Or, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
Laurent Carl, 1 J. H. Welch. 1 His Majesty, 1 Pharisaer, 1 
La Toaca, 1 Hugh Dickson. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Frau Karl 
Druschki, 1 E. Mawley. The 12 Roses, as above-named, all 
well packed, 3s. 64 


1/6 


A CHANGE IN A LIFETIME. 


1/6 


1 Climbing Marechal Niel, 1 Gloire de Dij'on, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, from 3 to 4 feet high, with good side branches, 
Just the thing for Greenhouse. The 3 splendid Roses, 
woll packed in straw, for Is. 64. (1 New Baby Rammer Rose 
gratis; in all 4 roses. Is. 64) 


5,000 RHODODENDRONS. 

Very nice bushy plants, 4d. each; 12 for 3s. 9d. 

Grond large stuff, Tery bushy, 6d. each; 12 for 5s 
Special tine stuff, well budded, grand, 9d. each ; 12 for Ss. 
The finest Hybrids that can he obtained, absolutely 
covered all over with large flowering buds, Is each; 12 for 
10s. Order at once. I am bound to clear these. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3D- A LOT. 12 LOTS 2/6. 

All Fine, largo Stuff, not drawn-up Seedlings. 

The following plants are all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (G) = greenhouse. 


4 Achillea, double white 3d 


6 Auriculas Alpine .. . - 
12 Aquilogia, long spd... 3d 
20 Alyssum Saxatile .. 3d 
12 Arabia, double white 3d 
20 Arabia Alpina .. 3d 
15 Aubrictia, lovely blue 3d 
20 Agroatenuia ('o'ia .. 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, above 

mixed.3d 

4 Anemono japonica .. 3d 
20 Brompton Stocks .. 3d 

16 Canterbury Bell, wh. 3d 
16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 


16 Ditto, above mixed 
12 Chelone, scarlet 
30 Silene, double pink .. 

10 Carnation Marg'ta .. 

10 Carnation, tip top 
10 Carnation Gremtdm, 
scarlet 

10 Picotees, cl. scented 
12 Calliopeis grandif. .. au 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 
3 Early Flowering Chrys. 3d 
12 Chrys. King Edward 3d 
»4 Cyclamens, nice plants 3d 
6 Daisies, French, all 
colour* 

25 Daisies for edging .. 

8 Delphinium, pr. strn. 3d 
12 Foxglove® .. .. 3d 

10 Gaillardia hybrida .. 3d 
6 Geuin, splen. scarlet 3d 
6 Gladioli America .. 3d 
8 Gladioli Brunch., sdt, 3d 
8 Gladioli Gaud., lovely 3d 
8 Gladioli Child., hyb. 3d 
8 Gladioli, letu. s|»t . 

12 Ditto, above mixed . 

15 Gypsophila pan. 


3d 


3d 


3d 


8 Gypsophila, new dbl. 

6 Heliotrope (G) 

12 Hollyhocks, double . 

4 Lobelia cardinalis 
6 Lupine, yellow tree . 

6 Lupins, white tree . 

12 Lupins, lovely pink . 

12 Lupins, above mixed 
6 Marguerites, white (G) 3d 
12 Mignonette, M'tchct 3d 


25 Myosotis alpestris 
8 Nicotiana affinis 
15 Nemesia strut (G) . 
3 Red Sinkins Pinks . 
12 Night-scent. Stock . 


3d 


30 Cranford Beauty .. 3d 
12 Evening Primrose .. 3d 
6 Primula obconica .. 3d 

3 Passion Flowers (G) .. 3d 

12 Polyanthus .. 3d 

2 Paeonia Chinensis .. 3d 
20 Jacob's Ladder .. 3d 
10 Peas, Everg., 3 colours 3d 
50 Peas, Sweet .. .. 3d 

8 Pentetemons .. 3d 

10 Physalis Franchet li.. 3d 

4 Pinks, Mrs. Stnkins 3d 
4 Pinks Her Majesty .. 3d 

15 Pinks, Pheasant-eyed 3d 
10 Poppy, Tulip .. .. 3d 

6 Pyrethruiu, Hybri- 
dum, single and dou 
ble, mixed .. 3d 

2 Phlox, nice clumps .. 3d 
20 Pansies, yellow centre 3d 
21) Pansies, giant white 3d 
20 Pansies, masterpiece 3d 
20 Pansies, giant Peacock 3d 
20 Pansies Md. Perrot .. 3*1 
20 Pansies, cardinal red 3*1 
25 Pansies, above mixed 3d 
30 Wallflowers, blood red 3d 
30 Bolvoir C'nstlo .. 3d 
30 Priraroso Dame .. 3<t 
30 Ruby Gem .. 3*1 

30 Eastern Queen .. 3d 
30 Ellen Willmott .. 3*1 
30 Vesuvius, scarlet .. 3d 
36 All aIxivc mixed .. 3d 
20 Wallflowers, double.. 3*1 
15 Strawberry plants .. 3d 
50 Cos. or Cab. Lettuce 3d 
50 Red Cabbage .. .. 3d 

50 Spring Cabbage .. 3*1 
50 Mast Cabbage.. .. 3d 

50 Onion plants .. .. 3d 

25 Cauliflower plants .. 3*1 

2 Red Hot Poker .. 3d 

20 Rocket, white.. ,. 3d 

4 Salvia Zurich (G) .. 3d 

50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 
20 Schizanthus .. .. 3d 

20 Stachys alpina .. 3d 
20 Saponaria Ocyin dcs 3d 

8 Sunflowers Mellish .. 3d 

9 Sweet Williams, Pink 

Beauty .. .. 3d 

9 Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. .. 3d 

12 Sweet, Williams.flnest 3d 
6 Smilax, clitnbor (G).. 3d 
20 Valerian, pink, white 3d 

3 Violets, clump* .. 3d 


50,000 CLUMPS VIOLETS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To clear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long stems; grand 
for frames or pot*. 12 clumps, Is. 


POTATOES. POTATOES. 

The Glad Eye, 2d. lb., Is. 6d. peck; Shan’t be Long, 2d. 
lb., Is. 9d. peck; Rising Sun, 2d. lb., Is. 9d. peck; The 
Factor, Is. peck; British Queen, Is. peck; Gold Flake, 4d. 
per pound—this Potato will be the ono that willbe put in my 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 


LOVELY ROCK COLLECTION. 

100 Plante, 1/-. 

| Including Alyssum, Aubrietia, Sedums, Saxafraga, Rock 
Cistus, Arabis, eta, eta 100 Plante, Is. 

PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO MATTER 
FREE ON RAIL. [CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


PLEASE IN AU CASES WHEN ORDERING GIVE YOUR FUU POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST 
CATALOGUES GRATIS.! HOW URGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFUUY PACKED, AND ALL 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, FM5., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


Digitized b" 


Google 
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T T VERY SPECIAL OFFER OF ROSES. 

* • * • -NEW “ DAILY MAIL,” Etc.- 

Clematis, 5 ft. Canes, 6/- doz. ; Roses from 2/6 doz.; Standard Roses, 6/- doz. 5/- Order Carriage Paid. 
THIS WEEK’S DISCOUNT.— Marmorata, The Papiola Begonia, splendid markings, very scarce, 6d. 
each, 12 for 5 - Half usual price. One week only. 5 Gratis in every 5/- Parcel. Sure Prize Winners. 
10 with 10/- order. 

Our New Catalogue —64 Pages , now Ready . Free on receipt of post card. For Seeds, see Catalogue . 


THE VILLA “YEARS SUPPLY” 10/- 
C0LLECTI0N. 

Wonderful Value. 

Contains 6 pints Peas for succession, 1 pint Broad Beans, 

1 pint Runner Beans, and 1 piut Dwarf B^ans ;2oz. Onions, 

2 oz. Parsnips, 1 oz. Carrot, 4 oz. Radish, 2 oz. each 
Mustard, Cress, nncl Turnips, 4-pint Spinach, J oz. each 
Parsley, Brussels, Savoy, Cottager s Kale, Curled Kale, two 
4 oz. Cabbage, 2 packets Cauliflower, 4 good packets 
Lettuce, 2 packets each Broccoli, Marrow, and Beet, 1 
packet each of Lyon Leek. Cel* ry, Endive, Tomato, Frame 
and Hidge Cucumbers, Comet Aster, Wonder Aster, 
Choice Imported Ten-Week Stocks, Trimnrdeau Pansy, 
l oz. Sweet Peas, 1 oz. Mignonette, and 12 packets of Hardy 
Annuals. 

Carriage paid to any address, 10/-. Five Collections 
for 45/-. 

2/- COLLECTION VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. AMATEUR’S COLLECTION, 2/- 

Pint Peas, J-pint Broad Beans, 4 pint Runner Beans, 1 oz. 
Onions (Turner’s Special), 1 oz. Parsley Triple Curled, 1 oz. 
Cress, 1 pkt. Exhibition Leeks, 1 large packet of each, 
Carrots, Lettuce, Cellery, Cabbage, Exhibition Brussels 
Sprouts, Cucumber, Outdoor Tomato, Radish, Mustard. 1 
packet Imported Aster and Stocks, 6 packets Flower Seeds, 
assorted, 1 packet Cauliflower Snowball or other sorts 
gratis. 2/-. This collection was a great success last year. 

1/- COLLECTION FOR SMALL CARDENS. 

4-pint Early Peas, 4'pirit Late Peas, 1 packet Exhibition 
Varieties Cmions, large and pickling; Cauliflower, early and 
late ; Carrots, Raddish, mixed ; Parsley, best; T^ek, Exhi¬ 
bition. 6 packets Flower Seeds, Asters, eta This lot, 1/-. 
Thousands sold last year. 

BEDDING HYACINTHS, POT OR CARDEN. 

Usual price, Is. 6d. per doz in. 12. 100. 

Sale price, to clear, 6 colours. 6d . 3 6 

Mixed, all colours. .. .. 4d. .. 2,6 

DUTCH ROMANS OR MINIATURE HYACINTHS. 

Usual price. Is. 4d. dozen, 10s. 100. Mixed, to clear, 2d. 
dozen ; Is. 100. Try 100 and be delighted. 

10,000 DOU RLE DAFFODILS, Van Sion, to clear, 12s. 3d.; 
100, Is. 6.1. ; 1,000. 12s. 

DAFFODIL, BARRI CONSPICUUS, The Chali-e Cup 
Daffodil, orange centre and yellow. Sale price, 50. 6d.; 
100, Is 

DAFFODIL CYNOSURE, large white, cup bright orange, 
50, 6d.; 100, Is. 

DAFFODILS, all colours, mixed, 6d. 100; 1,000, 4s. 6J. 
NARCISSI, Double White, Alba Plena Odorata, 100, 6d.; 
1,000, 4s. 6d. 

l’HE.-EYE NARCISSI. The Poet’s Narcissi, sweet 
scented. 100. 6d. ; 1,000, 4s. 6d. 

DAFFODILS, Princeps, Irish Daffodil, 50,9d.; 100, Is 3d. 

12, 100. 

Anemones, mi xed, all colours .. .3d .. 1/3 

Hyacinths, Muscari, Blue.3d .. 1,6 

Gladiolus Childsi, Mixed .1/- .. 7/- 

Ghidiolus, Lemoiue's Hardy Butterfly 

Mixed.9d .. 5,6 

Gladiolus, French Mixed.8d .. 5/- 

Gladioli, early flowering. Ackermnni, Peach Blossom, 
Queen of H Hand, The Bride. Usual price, 3s. 6d. 100. 
Snle price, 3d. dozen ; 100, Is. 6d. 

5s. Orders, Carriage Paid; under 61. extra 

TURNER’S WORLD-FAMOUS GLADIOLI. 

THE ADMIRATION OF EVERYONE. 

War Prices. 

Augusta, white, blue eye 

America, lovely pink.2d 

Brenehleyensis, The Scarlet.2d 

Childsi, American Hy brid.2d 

Gandavenais, French Hybrids 
Hollandia, The Pink Breach. 

Pink Beauty, fine scarlet 

Halley, flowers immense size.2d 

Baron Hulot, The Blue 
Leuioine Hybrid, The Spotted 
Navelyanis, tremendous flower 
Princeps, very fine flower 
Or 12, iu 12 sorts, Is. 9d. ; 24, 3s 3d.; 43, 6s. Mixed, 12. Is. 
100, 6s. 

GLOXINIAS. STOCK LIMITED. 

Each. 12 

Tigridias. Spotted Gloxinias.6d 1/6 

Emperor William, Dark Purple and White .. 6d 4/6 
Emjieror Frederick, Fiery Scarlet and White 

Baud .6d 4/6 

Defiance, very fine Scarlet . 6d 4/6 

Mont Blanc, Pure White .6d 4/6 

Mixed, all colours.3d 2/6 

Named, 5, iu 5 sorts, 2s. 6d. ; 10, 4 b. 

TEMPLE COLLECTION BEGONIAS. 

For Exhibition or Showing. 

1 Hybrid Gigantea, 1 Double Camellia-flowering, 1 
Crispa, Fringed, 1 Crested Cristaia, 1 Double Frimbriata. 
] Single Marmorata, 1 Double Mammoth Papilio, 7, the 
Collection, for 2s. 6d., or Double Collection, 4s. 6d. Guar¬ 
anteed prizetakers. 


Each. 

12. 

100 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1-9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

19 

12/- 

. 2d 

1/9 

12/- 

. 2d 

19 

12/- 


BEGONIAS, COLD MEDAL STRAIN. 

25 years’ reputation. All offered at Special 
War Prices. 

SINGLE BEGONIAS. PRIZE STRAIN, Each, 12. 100. 
m 6 colours, Crimson, Orange, Salmon, 

Pink, Yellow, and white. Usual price, 

6d. each . 

CRISPA NANUS, The Fringed Begonia. 

A In-. Fringe nr Frill around each 
petal. In 6 colours. Usual price, 6d. 

each. — 

CRI8TATA THE CRESTED BEGONIA. 

A large Great on each petal. In6colours. 

.3d 

DOUBLE FIMBRIATA, EXTRA 
PRETTY. Crimson. Pink, White. 

Orange, Salmon, and Yellow. Usual 

price, 1/- each . 

BE<JONIA PAPILIO, The Marbled Bo- 

f onia Marmorata. Single Exhibition 
'ubers. AU colours, mixed. Usual price, 

1/- each . 

DOUBLE MARMORATA Begonias, all 
colours, mixed. Usual price, 1/* each 

BEGONIAS FOR POTS, BEDS, OR EXHIBITION. 
SPECIAL OFFER OF GLADIOLI FOR BEDDING. 


Each, 

12. 

100. 

3d 

2/6 

17/6 

3d 

2/6 

17.-6 

3d 

26 

17/6 

6d 

5/- 

35/- 

6d 

5/- 

35/- 

6d - 

5/- 

'35/- 


100 . 

2/6 

2/6 

26 


Hollandea, The Pink Brenehleyensis .. 4d 

America, lovely pink . 4d 

Gandavensis, mixed hybrids. 4d 

Childsi. American hybrids . 4d 

Halley, orange, scarlet, and salmon .. .. 6d .. 3/6 

Baron J. Hulot, The Blue . 6d .. ^ 6 

Augusta, the white hybrid . 1/- .. * 6/- 

Princeps, the dark scarlet . 1/- .. 6'- 

Pink Beauty, best pink. 61 .. 3,6 

Panama, new pink. 2/6 

Nigara, yellow . 2/6 

Lilium Auratura, Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, 6d. each ; 
12, 5s. 9d 

Large Auraiums, Is. each; 12, lls 6<1. 

Lilium Spcciosum Rubrum, Japanese, 6d. each; 12 for 
5s. 6cL 

CLIMBING ROSES, EXTRA LARGE, 3 for 1/6. 

See last week's advt. for names of Rosea. 

TR0P/E0LUM TUBEROSUM. 

True Peruvian Flame Flower, very easily grown ; rapid 
climber for trellis or wire netting ; large tuber, 3d. each ; 
12 , 2 / 6 . 

SEEDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. See Catalogue. 

CLEMATIS on 5ft. Canes. 

WORTH 1,6 EACH ; 6 - DOZEN. 

Miss Bateman, A. Victor, Nellie Zoste, Baron Villiers, 

D. Edinburgh, Nelly Moser, President M. Defosse, Stella, 
Jackmani, Jack Alba, Ville d'Lyon, Standishi, etc. All 
the best sorts, 6/- dozen. 

SWEET PEAS. 

COLLECTION A. 6 Varieties. 20 Seeds 
each, 6 sorts, is. 

Afterglow, Spencer type, base of standard bright violet 
blue, shading to rosy-amethyst, wings electric blue. 

Earl Spencer, deep orange self, one of the best exhibition 
varieties. 

Etta Dyke, a white Spencer, fine form and substance. 
Hercules, pale rosy-pink, of great size and substance. 

Queen of Norway, heliotrope mauve, waved. 

Mrs. W. J. Unwin, beautifully flaked and veined orange 
scarlet on white ground. 

COLLECTION B.—20 seeds each, 

9 varieties, 1/-. 

Masterpiece, a very fine 11vender Spencer. 

Mrs Routzalm Spencer, apricot flushed delicate pink. 

King Edward Spencer, giant brilliant crimson. 

Beatrice Spencer, white tinted with pink. 

Clara Curtis, the finest, primrose, of waved type. 

Countess Spencer, deep pink. 

Elsie Herbert, beautiful blush waved type. 

White Spencer, re-selected stock. 

Othello Spencer, rich deep maroon. 

COLLECTION C.—12 Varieties, 20 seeds 
each, 1/-. 

A. J. Cook, violet-mauve self, Uuwin's variety. 

Dainty, with pink edge, picotee. 

Frank Dolby, lavender blue, waved. 

Emily Henderson, the purest white. 

Gladys Unwin, large pale pink. 

Bolton’s Pink, single pink, with pale pink. 

Geo. Gordon, claret-red self. 

Hon. F. Bouverie, beautiful coral-pink. 

E. J. Castle, rose, shaded salmon. 

St. George, brilliant orange-salmon waved. 

Gorgeous, orange-salmon scarlet. 

America, deep blood stripes on white ground. 

Spencer and Unwin Varieties, mixed, 1- oz., per 
packet, 3d. 

Large-flowered Varieties, 6tL oz., lb. 5,6. 


12 PACKETS NEW VARIETIES SWEET PEAS. 

10 Seeds each, 2s. 6d. 

Barbara —A fine Balmoa-orange self of beautifully waved 

form. 

Bertha Massey,—Mauve-lilac, waved. 

Bertha Deal Improved.—Rosy- mauve. 

Empress Eugene.—New, delicate light grey, flaked light 
lavender. 

irk 1 mproved—Scarlet-crimson, waved. 

Illuminator.—New, deep rosy-cerise, an improved Edith 
Taylor. 

May Campbell —Marbled and reined carmine on cream 
ground. 

King White —New, Kponcer, white, bold expanded form. 
Wedge wood. —(New}, a aniqtte Mae spencer. 

Orange King. —Bright deep salmon self. 

Melba Salmon,' iU|btlf paler than Karl Spencer. 

Constance Hinton.—New Spencer of pure white, immense 
size. 

10 Seeds of each, 12 varieties, 2/6. 

STANDARD ROSES, 9d. Each ; 12, 7/6. 

Our Selection, 3 for 2/- ; 12, 6/- 

Gloire de Dijon, Frau Karl Druschki, Md. Jules Grolez, 
H. Dickson, Magna Charta, G. Jacqueminot, Baby Ramb¬ 
ler, Mrae. C. Tcatout, Grus an Teplitz, Jessie, Mareehal Niel, 
Snow Queen, K. A. Victoria, Rayon d'Or (1/6), Jessie (2 ft.) 

P0LYANTHA ROSE. FINE FOR POTS OR 
BORDERS. WORTH 6/- DOZEN. 

Mr. Wm. Cut bush, beautiful shade pink, Bport from Dwarf 
Crimson Rambler, 6, 13; 12, 2/-. 

Jessie, red, new, 1909; Orleans Rose Geranium, red; and 
Mr. W. Culbush, 6, 13; 12, 2/.. 

Jessie, new dwarf red, pot or borders, 6, 13; 12, "2J -. 

Jessie, red ; and Mr. Wm. Cutbiish. 6, 13 ; 12, 2 
Special cheap offer. Good stuff. 

COLD MEDAL ROSES, NEW DAILY MAIL, Etc. 
1/. Each ; 12 in 12 sorts, 5/- ; One of Each 
Variety. Pick your own. 

Mr. Ed. Herriot, "Daily Mail" Rose, old gold. 

Mr. A. Carnegie, white, tinted lemon. 

Louis Cath, Breslau (new), coral-red, shaded chrome- 
yellow. 

British Queen, pure white. 

Rayon d Or. 

Mrs. N. Walsh, pure snow white, 
liady Faire, bright carmine. 

Queen Mary, canary-yellow. 

Mer Doro Van Feb, blackish velvety crimson. 

H. E. Richardson, dark rich crimson. 

Robin Hood, blood-red. 

Sunburst. 

Brilliant Killamey. 

Mnie. Abel Chatenay. 

Betty, coppery-rose, with orange yellow. 

J. L. Mock, imperial pink. < 

Chateau Clos de Vougeot, velvety-scarlet. 

Mme. Mclaine Soupert, yellow with rosa 
Soleil d’Angers, old golden-yellow. 

Geo. Eiger, new soft yellow. 

King George V., blackish crimson. 

Geo. Dickson, velvety crimson. 

I, e Progres, nankoen yellow. 

Harry Kirk, Mrae. Ravary, G. Washington. 

General McArthur, Coronation. 

1 - each ; 12 in 12 sorts, f r 5/-. If selection left to us, 

12 for 3 6. 

5 H.P. in 5 sorts, our selection, extra, for 1/9; 10, 3,3; 

20 , 6 /-. 

H. TEAS, in 5 sorts, 5 in 5 sorts, 2s. ; 10. 3/9; 20, 7/-. 

CLIMBING ROSES, 6d. EACH. 

Crimson Rambler, violet-blue ; Goldfinch, Tausendschon, 
I,ady Gay, Lady Godiva, Excelsa, 12, our selection, 3/6 
extra. 

DWARF ROSES, 4d. each ; 12, 3/6. 

Jessie. Mr. W. Cuthush, Erna Tresendorf, Baby Rambler, 
Louis Walter, K. Zremch, A. Muller, mixed 5 for 1/-; 
10, 2/- i 20. 4 -. 

DWARF ROSES, 6d. each; 12, 3/6. 

Richmond, F. Pemberton, Mrs. J. Laing. Liberty, 
Soleil d'Or. Gen. Jacqueminot, Mrae. C. Testout. C. Mer- 
met, Killamey, A. Guinoiseeau, J. L. Mock, D. P. 
Roberts, Gloire do Dijon, R. M. Henriette, Mine. Cochet, 
British Queen (1/-), Persian Yellow, Jessie, Austrian 
Copper, Geo. Dickson, Md. J. Grolex, E. Paulsen, Phari- 
saer, Jessie, Lady Ashtown, Mme. H. Levavasseur, Prince de 
Bulgare, Mrg It. S. Crawford, Lady Hillingdon, G. Regis, 
K A. Victoria, Lyon Rose, I.. Carle. Liberty, Killamey, LL 
Dicksou. 5 iu 5 sorts, our selection, 16. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF NEW ROSES. 

Including the “Daily Mail" Rose, Gold Medal Roses. 

I will send 12 in 12 sorts, your own selection, for 5'-. 
Pick your own; only onp of a sort. If the selection 
is left to me, 12 in 12 sorts, 3/6; or mixed, without 
names, 2/6. 


THEODORE TURNER, The Temple, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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10 - MARVEL SEED COLLECTION, 21 - 

Carriage Paid when 4 following lota ordered. 

GIVEN' FREE J-PtN'T NEW JOHN BULL PEA. 
i lint First to Crop Peas, 1 ft., 4 pint Leader Peas, 4 pint 
Giant Marrowfat Peas, i pint Kidney Beans, packet Giant 
Leviathan Runner Beans. 4 oz. Elephant Onions, i oz. 
Beet, j 03 Parsnip, i oz. Turnip, 4 oz. Radish, 4 Carrot, 
4 oz. Mustard. | nz Cress, and packet of Brussels Sprouts, 
MToy. Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber. Leek, 
Kale Parsley, and 6 packets of New Flower Seeds with one 
packet of New American Giant Sweet Peas, all named, 
parked and free on rail, for 2s. Hundreds of testimonials 
say that every seed grows and produces exhibition vegetables. 

STRONG FLOWERING PERENNIALS. 

1 Blue Clematis with 2/- orders. 

12 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 
30 Wallflowers, blood red 3d 
6 DbL Germans, ex. .. 3d 
1 Passion Flower, in pot 3d 


1 Christmas Rose .. 3d 

25 Aubnetia, mauve or 

dark purple . . 3d 

6 Auriculas, fine .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, red, yell, 
pink, white .. .. 3d 

12 Aquilegias 3d 

10 Achillea, Pearl.. . 3d 

3 Anchusa Drop... 3d 

15 AJyssum saxatilo .. 3d 

12 Agrostemma coron. . . 3d 

6 Asters, M. Daisies .. 3d 

12 Crompton Stocks . 3d 

25 A rains alpina .. . . 3d 

J) Coreopsis grand. .. 3d 

15 Canterbury Bells, white 
biue, pink .. 3d 

9) Canterbury Bells . 3d 

e Cam&tiou, double 
dove .. .. 3d 

8 Do., double scirlet . 3d 

3 Chrys., King Edward 3d 

5) Cornflowers .. 3d 

10 Chelooe Barbara . 3d 

15 Daisies, giant-flowered 3d 
25 Do., red and white .. 3d 

6 Shasta Daisies .. 3d 

4 Delphiniums 3d 

6 French Daisies. 3d 

12 Polyanthus .. 3d 

10 Pentst croons .. 3d 

10 Physalis Fran .. .. 3d 

SO Poppies, Iceland,white, 

scarlet, yellow.. . . 3d 

10 Do , Oriental .. .. 3d 

25 Giant Pansies .. 3d 

2 Violets, doubles . 3d 

5 Violets, single giant .. 3d 

6 Smkins Pinks .. .. 3d 

6 Pinks. Her Majesty . . 3d 
6 Red Sinking .. .. 3d 

6 Valerian, scarlet, or 

Pink Beauty .. .. 3d 

25 Jacob s Ladder.. .. 3d 

6 Swc-et Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. .. 6d 

6 Do . Pink Beauty 


6 Rudbeckias 
6 Statice Salicifolia 
6 Campanulas 
6 Gaillardias, hybrids 
6 Geums, scarlet.. 

12 Galena, hybrids 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Erigeron specioswn 
15 Foxgloves, Ivery’s 

spotted.3d 

25 Forget-me-Nots, blue, 
white, or pink.. .. 3d 

12 Gypsophila paniculata 3d 

20 Honesty.3d 

3 Globe Thistle .. .. 3d 

6 Geum, scarlet .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3d 
6 Do., fine double .. 3d 
12 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

8 Pieotees.3d 

12 Lupins, mixed .. 3d 

2 Do., New Rosea .. 3d 

3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 

white, or Snow Queen 3d 
3 Sunflowers, Miss Mel- 

lish .3d 

12 Indian Pinks .. .. 3d 

.. 3d 


25 Pansies, giants .. 

4 Lobelia Cardinalia 
12 Linum Perenne 
6 Saponaria, Rock 
6 Sixifragas, do. 

12 Rock Plants .. 

2 Abutilon.3d 

1 Rose tree.3d 

12 Strawberry Plants .. 3d 
50 Ailsa Craig Onions .. 3d 
50 Lettuce, winter 3d 

50 Cabbage, spring .. 3d 

1 Rosemary .. 3d 

6 Thyme Plants .. .. 3d 

2 Lavender.3d 

6 Sage riants .. 3 d 


. 3d 
.. 3d 
. 3d 
. 3d 
. 3d 


1/3 EVERY GARDEN’S GLORY. 1/3 

1 Climbing Marechal Niel, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 Gloire 
de Dijon. All strong trees, named, packed, and free on 
rail, Is. 3d, 

3 SPECIAL RAMBLERS, 2'-. 

1 Goldfinch, saffron yellow; 1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy 
Ferkips. No other three to equal them. Strong plants to 
flower this season, 2s. 

4 RED, WHITE, BLUE. YELLOW, 16 . 

Patriotic Rambler Roses. 

Yellow Aglaia, Blue Veitchenblau, White Queen of Bel¬ 
gians, Red Now Excelsa. Strong-flowering trees, up to 8 ft. 
high, named, for Is. 6d. 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES, 3/- 


Bulgane, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, C. Testout, U. Brunner, 
K. A. Victoria, Dean Hole. True to name, labelled, Buit 
any garden or soil, packed free, 3s. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES, 4/- 

AU named, and best flowering H.T. and H.P. varieties, 
4s.; or 6 Standard and 12 Dwarfs, as above, 7s.; a bargain. 

„ , STANDARD WEEPING ROSES. 2 -. 

B feet Btems, beautiful long trails, 10 fine varieties, named. 


1 


1 NEW “DAILY MAIL” ROSE, 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 George Dickson, 
HiUingdon, I Miss Alice Rothschild (Bush 

bushes. 


1 Lyon. All named and packed, 4s. Strong 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS. 

Strong Plants and True to Name. 

MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T (“Daily Mall" Rose), colour 
shrimp-pink,.copper, ornnge, and apricot. 1 plant, ls.6d. each 
King George V., blackish velvety-crimson.. .. 1/3 

Chateau de Glos Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, red .. 9d 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 9d 
Lady Plrrle, salmon and apricot, flushed fawn .. 9d 
Miss A. Rothschild, free grower, very large, rich 
citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) .. .. 9d 

Rayon d’Or, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 9d 
Lady Hillingdon, deep apricot yellow, very free .. 8d 
Sunburst, superb orange-yellow and apricot 6d 

Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and yell. 6d 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yellow 61 
King of Siam, bright scarlet Marechal Niel, fine 1/6 

6,000 MONSTROUS ONIONS. 9d. 

THE HEAVIEST VARIETIES GROWN. 
Goliath, Elephant, Dreadnaught, Ailsa Craig, Lord 
Keeper. 1,000 seeds of each in separato packets, named and 
post paid, 9<L Get my list of Sweet Peas and New Seeds, 
Ac., free. 

OH! WHAT A SURPRISE! 

20 PACKET8 LOVELY FLOWER SEEDS, 7d. FREE. 

All new seeds. Pansy, Stock, Asters, Wallflowers, Phlox, 
Mignonette, Antirrhinums, &c., post paid, 7d. 2lots, Is. free. 


COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 

1/- 8 to 12 ft. RAMBLERS. Is. ca. !/• 

Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorosky, Alfred Carrifcre, Queen Alexandra, Thalia, 
Dorothy Denison, White Pet, Aglaia, Goldfinch, American 
Pillar, Veitchenblau, etc., etc. English grown, well-rooted, 
and named, Is. each, Ss. 6d. doz. 

2 6 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 26 

Excelsa, Lausendschon, Blush Rambler, Aviateur Bleriot, 
Helene, Crimson Rambler, strong grown plants, will flower 
profusely, 2s. 6d. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Specimen Limes, Laburnums, Scented Acacias. Purple- 
leaved Plums, Silver Poplars, White Birch, Scented 
Almonds; fine trees, 9 to 10 ft. high, Is. 6d. each; larger, 
2s. 6d. each. 


All at 6<L a lot. 


2 Aucuba japonica .. 6d 
1 Acer, Bilver .. .. 6d 

1 Do. larger .. Is 

2 Allspice Trees .. .. 6d 

2 Ampelopsis Veitchi .. 6d 
1 Do larger .. 6d 
1 Acacia, scented .. 6d 
1 American Oak, selectd. 6d 
1 Azalea mollis .. .. 9d 

1 Azalea indica .. .. 9d 

1 Almond, flowering .. 9d 
1 Berberis Darwini .. 6d 
1 Bamboo Tree .. .. 6d 

1 Box, golden .. .. 6d 

1 Coral Bush .. .. 6d 

1 Clematis Montana .. 6d 
1 Cedar Lebanon .. 6d 
1 Cherry, double.. .. 6d 

1 Cupressus, golden .. 6d 
1 Double May, scarlet, 


All strong trees. 

1 Lilac, white .. 6d 

1 Do., red .. 6d 

1 Mountain Ash .. .. 6d 

1 Mock Orange .. .. 6d 

1 Magnolia.6d 

1 Plum Tree .. .. 6d 

1 Apple Tree .. .. 6d 

1 Pear Tree .. .. 6d 

1 Pyracantha .. .. 6d 

1 Plane Tree .. .. 64 

1 Cjhercus coccinea .. 6d 

1 Ribes, scarlet .. .. 6d 

1 Sweet Bay .. 6d 

1 Strawberry Tree .. 9d 

1 Prunus Pissardi .. 6d 

1 Rosemary .. .. 6d 

1 Spirsea, crimson .. 6d 

1 Do., pink, 6 ft. .. 6d 

1 do., white, 6 ft. .. 6d 
1 Walnut 9 ft .. ..II- 

1 Weeping Willow .. 6d 
1 White Broom, 5 ft. .. 6d 

1 Yellow do.6d 

1 Almond, large .. .. 6d 

1 Pampas Grass .. .. 6d 

1 American Blackberry, 6d 
1 Honeysuckle, Jap. .. 6d 
1 Do., scarlet, Dutch .. 6d 

1 do., white, Hadeana 6d 

2 Ivies, Irish, strong .. 6d 

2 Sweet Briars .. .. 64 

1 Daphne, scented .. 9d 

3 Larch, strong .. 

1 Rhododendron.. 

1 Azalea Mollis, flue 


pink, or white .. 6d 

3 Fancy Shrubs .. .. 6d 

1 Foreythia .. 6d 

2 Guelder Rose .. .. 6d 

1 Golden Elder .. .. 6d 

1 Honeysuckle, large .. 6d 

15 Evergreen Privet .. 6d 

4 Golden Privet.. .. 6d 

2 Do. do.6d 

1 Largo ditto .. 64 

1 Hydrangea .. .. 6d 

2 Iris, Irish .. 6d 

1 Jessamine, yellow .. 6d 

1 Do. white .. 6d 

1 Laburnum, large .. 6d 

2 Lavender .. .. 64 

600 EXHIBITION SWEET PEAS. Is. 

OUR FIGHTING COLOURS. 

6 LOVELY SPENCER VARIETIES. 

100 seeds of each. Orange, blue, pink, red, white, black, 
in separate packets, Is. free. 600 seeds of above, mixed, 7d. f 
post free. Plants ready now, 6<L 100. 


. 6d 
. 64 
. 9d 


CLARKE’S, 29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Roseries and Seed Depot, MIDDLESEX. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 


9 x 7 in. 


U 13.14, 15 x 8 in. 

11.12.13. 14 x 9 in. 

B. 13, 14 x 10 in.. 

13 x 11 in.. 

16.18. 20 x 10 in. 

16.18, 20 x 11 in. 

12, 11, 15. 16 18. 20. 22, 24 * 12 ii 
K. 17. 13, 20 x 13 in. 

16.18, SO, 22. 24 x 14 in. 

». 22,2* x lain. 

18. 20, 22. 24 x 16 in. 


100 sq. ft. 

200 sq. ft 

.- 23- •• 

416 

21 - 

43- 

.. 25 6 . 

48- 

. 25 6 

496 

27 6 

51 - 

. 29 - .. 

53 - 

. 316 .. 

"j 31/- .. 

57 6 

636 

} 36 - .. 

63.6 

} 37/- .. 

69- 

. 39/- .. 

72- 

1-; icwt.,43 

; Jcwt., 


I NTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 


PUTTY, Best Sort. 

"rS: 141b*., 16 

AMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

TERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 
_ID PAIN'— 

tins. 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. , , , 

lx 2 in. x 2 in. 11x21 in. Ijx2in. Iix24in. 14 x 24 in. 

S3 6 6 7 6 &• 8 3 9'6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 

1 10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2.3 Per 1 gross. 

F. & T. ROSS, X.td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 

ESTABLISHED 1843. immh 


ITZ 


PATENT GRIPPER SHEARS 


Note those Teeth 



The lower blade has a serroted edge, ensuring a sweetpr, 
cleaner, and easier cut than with any shears made. The 
ideal shear for cutting green wood, wet wood. etc. 
riCICKS-8-inch, 3 3: 8} inch, 36; 9-inch. 4 - a pair. 
From all Ironmonger*, Nurserymen, and Stores, or carriage 
(•aid from— 

THOS. STANIFORTH & CO., LTD. 

(C.L'.M.A. Dept.) 

n, Charterhouse Bldgs., Coswell Road, London, E.C. 

(Write for List 0.1.) __ 

T OOK. !—Large qunntity odd pieces Netting, 

■Ll luitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
e free.—H. J. GA3SON, Net Works, Rye. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Cupi/riyht Registered, 


PORTABLE 
. BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide. 7 ft. high .. JC2 2 0 5/6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 9 6 7 9 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 4 6 11 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 3 14 6 13'6 

10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 5 0 186 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 16 6 21/- 

Cannage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BHDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPFST. PESTICIDE. 

3/6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 ; - per 1 gall drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies os Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aida to 
Fruit Growers." 

Set tuples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 



LATEST 

in 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 

T.W. Robinson 

Ltd, 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

8T0URBRIDCE. 



LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MARCH 9, 1915. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Saxifraga Irvingi, from Mr. Clarence Elliott, Six Hills 
Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Hyacinths. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. —Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, for Crocuses, etc.; Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, for spring garden; The Marquis of Ripon, 
Kingston-hill, for forced bulbs, etc. 

Silver Flora. — Mr. O. Elliott, for alpines: Messrs. 
Piper, Bayswater, for rockery. 

Silver Banksian. — Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, for Carnations; Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Ltd., for greenhouse plants I Mr. G. Keuthc, 
Keaton, for miscellaneous plants; Mr. I* R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., 
Felthain, for alpines; Messrs. Wills and Segar, Kensington, 
for Azaleas, etc. 

Bronze Banksian. — Mr. T. H. Gaunt, Leeds, for 
nlpincs; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for alpines, Saxi¬ 
frages, etc.; Messrs. It. Wallace and Co., Colchester, for 
Crocuses. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Mr. C. Bourne, Bletchley, for 
Daffodils. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, for Tulips; Messrs. It. and G. Cuthbert. Southgate, 
for Tulips. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medal. 

Silver Knightian. — Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for 
forced vegetables. 
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ThePREMIER SEED C? to 

117. Lorvdorv Road. 

BRIGHTON. 


March 20. 1915 


GA R D ICjVIXG ILL USTRA TED. 


F Idler? 

Seeds, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRINC 
PLANTING. 


Standards and Half Standards 

with large heads and fibrous roots. 

Climbers, with long rods, 6 to 10 ft. 

Weeping Standards, Bush Roses 
for Bedding. 


9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve you better. 

SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1915. 


“ DAILY 
MAIL” 

Vegetables 

Competition. 


Each packet in Nos, 1, 2, and 3 contains 25 selected so< 

No. 1. 12 Best Qrandiflora Varieties 

No. 2. 12 Good Waved Varieties. 

No. 3.12 Best Waved Varieties 

Collections 2 and 3 together for 4- 
No. 4.—12 Newer Waved Varieties 

The nninl«r of seeds is stated after each name. 
Agricola (15). a pretty and distinct lilac-blush 
Barbara (15), a beautiful salmon-orange self 
Cerise Sponcer (15)., large waved cerise, nearly 
sunproof .. 

Edith Taylor (15). very distinct rosy cerise 

Helen Chetwynd Stapylton (13). iskw), 

large pale pink on cream. 

Hercules (25), large rose-pink. 

King Manocl (25), large rich deep maroon 
King White (15), the largest and l«st while self 
Lilian (16). large pale pink, Unshed hull 
Princess Mary (15), fine medium blue, slight 

Hush of pink . 

ROBERT SYDENHAM (10). (nkw). large 

glowing orange-salmon self, strong grower, four 

flowers on a stem, and sunproof. 

Scarlet Emperor (15), the best bright scarlet 


THE FINEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


Fidlers’ Seeds have been 

awarded thousands of First Prizes 
in open competition throughout 
the world, and if you want to l>e 
amongst the winners in the above 
Contest, you must sow our seeds. 
Send fur a copy of our 
ILLUSTRATED SEED GUIDE 
AND CATALOGUE. 
gratis <t j>o*t free upon application. 

We are specialists in 
Seed Potatoes & Vegetable Seeds. 

. FIDLER & SONS, 

\\^ Royal Berkshire 
Seed Stores, 

> READING. 


Our New Rose Catalogue Post Free. 


A 8PECIAL WAR DISCOUNT lO per cent, 
for cash with order. 


(Dept. E.), 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Many times Winners of the National 
Rose Society's Champion Trophy. 


Special Price for the 3 Waved Collections, 7 6 
Or the whole 4 Collections, 8 ■ 


Beans, Peas, and other Vegetable Seeds 
are cheap this season. 

Full List with Cultural Instructions, 

Post Free on application. 


OFFERED AT 


(Michaelmas Daisies), 50 varieties, 2'- doz. Aconitum 
Fished, 4 - doz. Artemisia lactifiora, 4/- doz. Aubrietias, 
in pots, 3/- doz. Boltonia asteroidos, 2/6 doz. Campanulas, 
3/- doz. Coreopsis grawliflora, 1 6 doz. Chrysanthemum 
maximum, 2 6 doz. Delphiniums grandiflomm, 2/6 doz. 
Erigeron Asa Gray, now, 6/- doz. Erigeron Quakeress, 9 - 
doz. Erigeron, in variety, 3/- doz. Eryngium alpinum, 3 - 
doz. Gaillardias, mixod, 2/6 doz. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
3/. doz. Galega officinalis, blue and white, 2 1 - doz. Gera 
niurn album, 3/- doz. Geranium sanguineum, 3/- doz. 
GypAophilla paniculata, 2/6 doz. Ditto, double, 6/- doz. 
llelianthus (Sunflowers). 1/6 doz. Helianthennims, 3/- doz. 
11 eleniums (Miniature Sunflowers), 3/-doz. Hypericum caly- 
ciuuin, 3/- doz. Iris germnnica, mixed, 3/- doz. Lavender, 
tine bushes, 3/- doz. Lithospernmm prostratum Heavenly 
Blue, 6/- doz. Lihertia grandiflora, 4/- doz. Lupinus, 2/- 
doz. Lupinus arboreus (Tree Lupin), 3/- doz. Lychnis 
chalcedonica, 2/6 doz. Monarda didyma, 2/6 doz. Myosotis 
(Forget-me-nots). 1/- doz.; 6/- per 100. CEnothera (Evening 
Primrose), 3/- doz. Pioonies, line, named, 6/- doz. Phlox, 
tine, named, 3/- doz. Poppies, 21- doz. Pinks, white and 
coloured, 1/6 doz. Primroses, mixed colours, 1/6 dozen. 
Pyrethrums in variety, double and single, 3/- doz. Ru>l- 
Iteekia speciosa, 2 6 doz. Scabiosa caucasica, pale blue, 3/- 
doz. Solidago Golden Wings, new grand variety, 4'- doz. 
Spiraea tllipendula, dwarf, 2/6 doz. Spiraea palmata, 3/- doz. 
Polygonum affinis, 31- dozen. Tiarella cordifolia, 2/- doz. 
Tradescantia, blue, pink, and white, 3 - doz. Thalictrum 
dipterocarpuin, in pots, 6!- doz. Verbascums calidonia, 5/- 
doz. Viola gracilis, 3/- doz. 

We have still an excellent stock of Fruit Trees, Climbers, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Roses. See our advertisement in last 
week’s issue for Bargains in Roses. 


■ BT 1 

Ufkistvw 


SEEDSMEN WkM.THE KING. 
ToH.M.the late KING EDWARD, 

H.M.1l>elate A QUEEN VICTORIA 
For 66 Years. 


Before ordering your seeds for the 
season please write for a FREE COPY 
of our complete 


SEED GUIDE, 


MAKE THIS YOUR 


containing 124 pages full of 

TRUTHFUL and PRACTICAL 

advice regarding all 

VARIETIES WORTH GROWING. 


BEST GARDEN YEAR 


Put it to yourself this way. If YOU want to have 
the liost Garden you have ever had, if you want 
to grow more vegetables and better vegetables 
than you have ever grown before, if you want to 
have lovelier flowers than you have previously 
Beni. SOW ONLY GUARANTEED GARDEN 
SEEDS. They cost no more to buy. Write 
to-day for our FREE GUIDE TO GARDEN 
WISDOM AND GUARANTEED SEEDS, 164 
pages of indispensable information. EVERY 
packet ordered thence MUST grow for YOU 
nod please you or you will get it REPLACED 
FREELY Write today Postcard will do 
No obligation to buy anything. Address us 
personally: 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Vegetable Seeds, 

Flower Seeds, 

Lawn Grass Seeds, 

everything carefully described and 
with full directions for cultivation. 

Market Growers’ and Smallholders’ Special Price List 
post free. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Limited, 
Barnham, SUSSEX. 


G ARDEN NETTING, selected.—50 yds. 

long, 4yds wide; 25yds., 8yds. wide, 8s.piece. Approval 
before payment. Car. pd. List. Ha in pies free. Odd pieces heavy 
Salmon Net for bushes, 3s. 141b., free ou rail.—W. OLIVER, 
ALLEN. Garden Net Works , Porthieven, Cornwall. 


T OVERS OF BOOKS should read tho 

JLl "Publishers'Circular." Particulars of new books given 
In each issue. Write lor specimen copy to “Publishers 
Circular," Adam-street, Adelphi, London. __ 

S AVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest-. 

best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free. 
--R. B. JOHNSON & CO.. Tank Works, March, Cambs. 


TOOGOOD & SONS 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FROM LISBON. 

Thj» afternoon, inspired by on English 
guide-book which said that the Botanical 
Hardens in Lisbon were the finest in 
Europe, I visited them. I found a large 
plateau laid out in long box-edged beds, 
and the most interesting thing about this 
s;mt was the fine view obtained of Lisbon. 
Many plants were represented by nothing 
but a lanky metal label. Drimys Winteri 
was a hard-wooded shrub In full flower, 
different in apiiearance from our plants in 
England. I noticed an interesting speci¬ 
men of a Palm labelled Enythea odulls 
ealifornica with huge clusters of Green¬ 
gage-like fruit. Likewise a curious bush, 
t*russula obliqua, with thick Cactus-likc 
leaves covered with clusters of starry, 
wax-like flowers. 

The Heaths, alas! were represented by 
one s[ieeinien of Erica arborea 9 feet high 
in a pot sunk in the ground, Erica lusi- 
ti.nica, E. tetrnlix, E. scoiwria, E. medi- 
t**rranea. and E. cinerea all, being repre¬ 
sented by their labels only. Tarelionanthus 
angustifolius was an interesting-looking 
tree with Olive-like leaves and clusters of 
white Mimosa-like blooms. Viburnum 
suspensum. a bush 11 feet high, I should 
scarcely have recognised as a Viburnum 
except by the flowers. From this plateau 
t»f neglects 1 beds I descended to the lower 
l*:irt of the gardens, devoted chiefly to 
tropical plants, and here there are some 
very line Palm-trees; in fact, an avenue 
of Palms of all kinds from the Canaries, 
California, India. Brazil, and Australia. 
But the place is gloomy. It was, however, 
pleasant to wander in something garden- 
like. away from the,hot, hard, and noisy 
streets of this town. Of all that con¬ 
stitutes the charm of an English garden 
in spring or of our Kew Gardens this place 
was sadly lacking. I have no doubt it 
contains some-rare trees, too, but a single 
sjieciinen of any plant does not interest 
me much, and a well-planted botanical 
garden has still to be made showing groups 
of the same plant in right relation to other 
groups. My grievance against the botani¬ 
cal garden is that it gives no idea of the 
tieautv of any specimen. There were 
many single plants quite familiar to me 
at home that looked dismal and naked in 
their solitude. 

In this garden there were no flowers, of 
course, one does not expect it in a plant 
ninseum. 1 was amused the other day 
when I tried to express to a Portuguese 


who loves his garden my admiration of 
the Portuguese Ileath as I had saxm it in 
its wild state. He couldn’t grasp what 
plant I referred to at first. I tried him in 
French, tlieu Gerliian, and finaHy got a 
Portuguese dictionary. The word for 
ileath iu Portuguese is Tojo. When it 
dawned on him what I had been so full 
of admiration about he looked nt me in a 
pitying sort of way and said: “ Oh, that 
is a common tiling.” I suppose he re¬ 
garded me much as we should a foreigner 
who praised our common Buttercup. He 
added : *‘ That comes up of itself,” which 
evidently was a very doubtful quality 
from his point of view'. Camellias are in 
full bloom here now, and in a garden at 
OiKirto I noticed a tree w'lth blooms of 
three different and distinct colours; possi¬ 
bly a trick of budding, but it had a singu¬ 
lar apiiearance. Tropical plants have 
their i>eculiar attraction no doubt, but I 
doubt if there is anything more beautiful 
than a Kentish Cherry orchard in spring¬ 
time. Sydney Spalding. 

Elaocarpus retloulatus.— Mr. Messel 
writes from Nymans: ” In your article, 
February (5th, on Elaeocarpus reticulatus 
you do us a wrong. You say w r e label it 
Heliocarpus reticulatus. This is not so. 
I have the label here. It is EUeocarpus 
reticulatus.” 

The Flame Flower (Tropseolum 
speciosum).—Your readers seem often iu 
trouble about Tropteolum speciosum. It 
will not always grow against walks and 
hedges iu the south, but planted round the 
edges of a well-made Asparagus-bed it is 
almost sure to thrive. I have it here and 
can generally cut long trails of the lovely 
red flowers for house decoration. It does 
no harm to the Asparagus and looks 
lovely among the feathery plumes. I may 
mention my beds are not heavily salted. 
—C. M. A. Peake, Newbury, Jinks. 

8elaginella Watsoniana.— A group of 
this at one of the recent meetings of the 
Koyal Horticultural Society showed jt in 
a very attractive condition. By some of 
the visitors it was looked upon as a new' 
species, but in reality such is by no means 
the case. It was first show'n at the 
Temple Show in 1903 by Messrs. Sander, 
and was then given an award of merit by 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. It is a sturdy, free- 
growing kind that reaches a height of 
(5 inches or a little more, the branches 
freely variegated with white, not in 
patches, us in Selaglnella Mnrtensi varie- 
gata, hut suffused over the whole of the 


UP1K.T part of Hie plant. It is of easy in 
crease and well grown specimens are de¬ 
cidedly pleasing; 

Primroses and sparrows —Primroses, 
both yellow and coloured varieties, are 
now (March 1) fairly numerous. What a 
pity it is that sparrows and starlings 
tw’o birds that grow much too plentiful — 
tear the blooms asunder before they are 
well expanded. In some instances I have 
watched sparrows nip off the buds even 
before they unfolded. Sparrow nests re¬ 
ceive no quarter, even although 1 am a 
lover of all birds.—W. McG., BnJnuu, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Camellias in the open air in Scotland. 

It may be interesting to give some particu¬ 
lars of how Camellias do in the oi>en air in 
the West of Scotland. There are three 
plants in my garden which were originally 
in my small greenhouse. After hardening 
them a little I planted them out in 1902. 
Though perfectly healthy, and growing 
well, they showed no sign of flow'ering 
until 190(5, when they bloomed freely. I 
may quote the following records from my 
grrden diary:— 

1911, May. — Camellia flowering 
freely; beautiful blooms: quite as good 
as if they had been grown under glass. 

1912, April.—One Camellia, double 
pink, magnificent; about thirty 
blooms, some fully out and others 
showing much colour. Another 
Camellia, double, deeper and brighter 
in colour, ten or twelve blooms, some 
beautifully out, on the third plant. 
June 8.—Still some lieautiful, quite 
fresit blooms on the first plant. 

1913, —Sharp frost and snow in April 
damaged the outside petals and pre¬ 
vented the flowers from making any 
satisfactory show. 

1911, April-May.—First plant very 
effective; covered with bloom, and 
several flowers on both the other 
plants. June 11.—First plant covered 
with flowers; very fine. -A. S. (’amp- 
bell, Achnashie, liosneafh,, Dumbarton¬ 
shire. 

The hardy climbing Fern, Lygodtum.-— 

The climbing Fern is so rare in America 
that I do not know of anyone who would 
be willing to collect it from the wild. Tin 1 
sentiment for its preservation * among 
botanists and by the Wild Flower Preser¬ 
vation Society of America is such that a 
man is considered a traitor who will 
reveal a station. However. I think you 
will have no difficulty in obtaining nursery- 
grown plants from your own growers of 
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Ferns ill England. I cannot remember tlic 
name, but the catalogue used to be the best 
catalogue of Ferns in the world. I have, 
however, written to Edward Gillett, of 
Southwick, Massachusetts, to send you a 
copy of his catalogue, in which, I believe, 
this Fern has been offered for many years. 
—Wilhelm Miller, University of Illinois. 

8axifraga Criesbachi. —This Saxifrage 
from Macedonia ought to become popular 
with those who grow the many silvery 
Rock foils with encrusted leaves. From 
the flowering rosettes there rise beauti¬ 
fully-coloured stems which bear pretty 
crimson flowers, which have about them 
red bracts tipi>ed with green. It likes a 
little lime mixed with the soil. It well 
deserved the award of merit given it in 
3893 by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Iris reticulata. —This is now fully in 
flower. It is too precious to risk unpro¬ 
tected from the bad weather we have had, 
and where plenty of handlights or bell- 
glasses is available may well be covered 
with these to prolong its beauty. The 
varieties Histrio and Ilistrioides are the 
earliest, but the former is often spoiled 
by the weather of the early part of the 
season. Ilistrioides is a little better in 
this respect, and it comes next. Krelagei 
g< 'rally flow’ers after Ilistrioides, but is 
nr so pretty as the typo, the flowers being 
of a kind of claret-purple, with golden 
ridges on the falls. I used also to grow 
the variety major, which was very hand¬ 
some ; and cyanea and purpurea are 
capital varieties. I. r. sophenensis is 
often called a distinct species, but is, I 
understand, only a form of reticulata. 
Rut for the disease which attacks I. reti¬ 
culata it would be a more general 
favourite.—S. Arnott. . 

Galanthus 8oharlocki.— This is one of 
the most distinct of the many varieties 
of Galanthus nivalis. It came originally 
from Prussia, w’here it was found grow¬ 
ing w r ild in some copses in the valley of the 
Xalie, a tributary of the Rhine. It has 
some i>eculiar features, one of the most 
noticeable being the tw T in leafy spathes, 
w’hich are sometimes split to the base and 
recurve, forming curious wing - like 
appendages. Sometimes, however, they 
are united along their edges. Another 
marked feature is that its outer sepals 
are streaked wMth from three to five suf¬ 
fused green lines near the aiiex. The inner 
petals have a bold delta of green. This 
quaint Snowdrop has a peculiar appear¬ 
ance even when pushing through the soil, 
owing to the divided spathes showing the 
colour of the flowers from the first. 
Seedlings of this do not come true. G. 
Seharloki blooms rather later than most 
of the varieties of G. nivalis— S. Arnott. 

Romneya Coulterl In the South of 
Scotland. — There is, I believe, in some 
cases a reluctance to plant this exten¬ 
sively owing to doubts in respect of its 
hardiness. In the south-west of Scotland 
no fear need be apprehended as to its sur¬ 
viving the winter; for although at times 
we experience rather severe frosts, It. 
Coultcri has come through unscathed. Its 
delicate and faintly-scented blossoms are 
always attractive, and their effect i$ 
enhanced by the golden-yellow of the 
stamens, which strikingly contrasts w’ilh 
the purity of the blooms. Experiments 
incline me to the belief that the l*>st 
method of propagation is by means of root 
cuttings. These are readily obtained from 
suckers or from the fleshy roots of old 
Plants which have penetrated into the 
hard ground of an alley. These, cut into 
portions about 4 inches in length, can be 
laid horizontally in pots or in pans and 


completely covered with soil. These soon 
push out growths and they may be 
severed, leaving a piece of root to every 
shoot. The striking compost is, I think, 
immaterial, different mediums giving 
equally good results, but on the whole I 
prefer leaf-mould, finely sifted, and 
coarse, sharp sand in equal proi>ortions. 
Seed germinates freely if it is sown when 
riiK?, but I have always found that when 
the seedlings are transplanted the disturb¬ 
ance of the roots is fatal to over 80 per 
cent, of the young plants.— K. Bright. 

Pyru3 japonica.— The earliest blooms of 
this were observed in November, and the 
promise then indicated has been amply 
fulfilled. Throughout January and 
February, on a south wall, the vivid 
scarlet of the trusses was rarely wanting, 
and now, on March 1st, that particular 
piece is clad with bloom from top to 
bottom. It is long since this plant 
bloomed so freely, but in common w’ith 
other flowering shrubs it seems to have 
been suited in a very exceptional way by 
the tine and tropical summers of 3913 and 
1914. In the favour of the piece under 
note it may be remarked that upon the 
same w r nll there are several fruit trees, 
chiefly Peaches and riums, and wdien 
these are being assisted with liquid or 
w f ith chemical manure the Pyrus receives 
its share—W. McG. 

Arches and pergolas.— What has been 
said in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated on this subject wants some 
addition. One can make pergolas of wire, 
but it is not the best or the right way, just 
as one can cover one’s house with a 
galvanised iron roof and be sorry for it 
ever aftenvards. The pergola comes to 
us from the South of France and Italy, 
where use has taught the i>eople to put it 
on good legs of brick or stone, though in 
some eases concrete might do. Wire 
may l>e helpful, but it is a poor stiff thing 
and if used should be merely used as a 
support for the sticks. The pillars must 
he braced both ways w r ith squared 
timbers of Larch, Oak, or Chestnut, 
whichever is most plentiful in the dis¬ 
trict. In many country places they are 
easily procured. It is essential that there 
should be a reason for the thing; in other 
w’ords it must lead to somewhere, and 
then, if w ? ell made, it is a lasting pleasure. 
If ill made it is no good at all.—W. 

Rhododendron Thomson!. — This very 
beautiful evergreen Rhododendron is a 
native of Nepal and Sikkim, where it 
grows at a considerable altitude and is 
therefore hardy in many parts of the 
British Isles. In fact it is not injured by 
winter cold at all, but as it flowers and 
commences to grow rather early both 
flowers and young shoots are sometimes 
crippled by spring frosts. For the 
"southern and south-western .counties, 
how’ever, it is ail excellent kind, and many 
fine examples are to be found in Surrey, 
Sussex, and along the south to Cornwall 
and South Wales. The blood-red flowers 
are distinctly tubular, often 3 inches long, 
borne several together in loose heads and 
thick and wax-like in texture. On account 
of its richly-coloured flowers it has been 
largely used by the hybridist, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, in most instnn<*es it has been 
crossed with a more tender species, R. 
Grifthhianuin. and the progeny can only 
be grown successfully out-of-doors in the 
mildest parts of the country. Such kinds 
as (Jill’s Triumph, Glory of IVnjerrick, 
and Beauty of Tremough are very 
beautiful kinds. Perhaps the hardiest 
hybrid, and the one which is available for 
general cultivation, is Ascot Brilliant. 
This has rich rod flowers and blooms pro¬ 
fusely in May. Another fairly hardy kind 


is R. Luscombei, which has very large 
flow T ers of a deep pink shade. Owing to 
its blooming early in the year—April—the 
flowers are sometimes killed by frost. 

Pierle Japonica.— This is one of the 
most beautiful of early-flow’ering shrubs 
and should find a place in every garden 
where Rhododendrons thrive. Under 
favourable conditions it grows into a 
dense bush 5 feet to 10 feet high, 'but 
growth is often very slow after the plants 
have attained a height of 3 feet or 4 feet. 
The white flowers are borne in March and 
April in terminal clusters of jxmdent 
racemes, varying from 4 inches to 0 inches 
in length. It is generally hardy except 
where very late spring frosts are ex¬ 
perienced ; then the flowers and young 
shoots are sometimes injured. After the 
flowers are over the plant is often very 
attractive for a period of a fortnight or 
more by reason of the rich reddish colour 
of the young leaves. Propagation may be 
effected by means of layers, cuttings, or 
seeds, but seedlings, although slow for a 
year or two, usually form the best and 
most vigorous plants. The best rooting 
material is light sandy loam free from 
lime, and Into which a little peat has been 
dug.—D. 

Stachyuru8 praoox. — Although this 
Japanese shrub has been grown in the 
British Isles for a considerable number of 
years it has not become well known, 
probably on account of its presumed 
tenderness. It has stood uninjured out- 
of-doors at Kew for many years. The 
question of soil must have consideration, 
for although it grows quite well in light, 
well-drained loam, into w’hich a little peat 
has been dug, it does not thrive well in 
heavy or cold, w’et land. In Japan it is 
said to grow 8 feet or 10 feet high. Here it. is 
known as a spreading bush 3 feet to 5 feet 
high. Its branches are attractive by 
reason of their dark red bark and the 
inflorescences are borne from the axils of 
the leaves soon after the completion of the 
year’s growth. After attaining a length 
of 1 inch or 2 inches they remain 
stationary throughout the winter. Early 
in February they begin to elongate, and 
in earty March the pale-yellow blossoms 
appear in pendent, catkin-like racemes, 
each 4 inches or so long. It can be 
increased easily enough from cuttings of 
half-ripe shoots put into light sandy soil 
in a close frame during summer.—D. 

A note from British Columbia — I have 
a little boy (Chong) in the kitchen and 
that is all. Last week w*e had from fifty to 
ninety people to tea for six evenings on 
the shore. The skating w’as excellent and 
(.’■owichan Lake is very picturesque. I 
w r ent down to the shore for two hours at 
3 o’clock, and climbing up the patb 
through the w’oods liomew'nrds I could see 
the sweet little Calypso bulbosa here and 
there where I planted the bulbs last 
year, just waiting for the spring. I 
planted 100 yesterday. They do not like 
dense shade and those I planted on the 
open edge of the paths have done best. I 
scrai)ed away the surface of the rotted 
leaves, made a hole in the Moss, and filled 
up the hole with a full handful of leaf- 
mould. The bulbs are very hardy here 
as it is still quite frosty. This is such a 
lovely plant. I wonder if you have it. 
Any mossy place in warm shade suits it 
well, but it will not grow on gravel or in 
wet places. I send you a photograph of the 
white Erythronium gramliflorum on the 
Olympic Mountains, Washington, TJ.S., 
above Sol Due, taken this past summer, 
0,000 feet above the Pacific. Yellow’ ones 
grow there too, blit none of our (’owichan 
Lake pink ones.— Susan Stoker, Duncan 
Station , B.C. 
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I it falls from tlie tree* It can be used for 
I preserves, but is not often so utilised. 

| The leaves of this tree, in npi>eiiranee not 
unlike those of a Hawthorn, come after 
I the flowers. The tree shows its wild 
I nature in its thorny branches. 

The Western sweet-scented Crab, F. 
i iocnsls, is not considered so sweet as P. 
of tbe woods from Canada to Maryland,' coronarla, but it has become well known 


trees and shrubs. 

FYRUS CORONARIA. 

Tnr wild sweet-scented Crab (Pyrus| 
coronaria) is recognised ns one of the j 
most beautiful of our early-blooming 
sweet-scented native trees. It is a native I i 


Flowering shoot of the sweet-scented Crab (Pyrus coronaria). 


clusters during late April and early May. 
Male and female flowers are borne by 
different plants, and the failure of many 
plants to fruit may be traced to their 
being all of the same vsex. In planting, 
care should be taken to procure male and 
female plants in the proportion of one of 
the former to six or eight of the latter. It 
is also a good plan to place the male plants 
on the side of the group facing the prevail¬ 
ing wind, in order that the wind may 
assisf in conveying the pollen to the female 
flowers. Cuttings form the most satis¬ 
factory method of increase, for, although 
seeds vegetate freely, there is not the same 
control of the different sexes as when 
cuttings are used.—W. 


and differs from the Western one, 'which 
5s P. ioensis. The flowers of P. coronaria 
are of a blush colour, and possess a most 
agreeable fragrance, perceptible at Quite 
a distance from the tree. The fruit of this 
sweet-scented Crab is borne in small 
clusters, on long stems, and it, too, Is 
meetly scented. In size the fruit is like 
that of a small Apple, greenish, even when 


on account of its double-flowered variety, 
one of the handsomest of small trees with 
, double flowers.— J. Meehan in Florists ’ 
1 Exchange. 

Skimmia japonica. — When selecting 
ornamental fruiting shrubs this is apt to 
be overlooked. The white flowers are 
1 fragrant and appear in good-sized terminal 


SOME USEFUL COVER PLANTS. 
Information is sometimes sought regard¬ 
ing plants which are suitable for forming 
cover, and in the following notes attention 
is directed to numerous subjects which 
may be used in shady places and others 
which can be grown in full sun. About 
tbe wilder parts of an estate it is wise to 
use native shrubs as far as possible, but 
in other places it may be possible to intro¬ 
duce certain attractive exotics with 
success. Plants with coloured bark can 
l>o used with effect, especially in the 
vicinity of water, for they add bright 
touches of colour to the landscape during 
the dull days of winter. 

For shady places groups of the common 
Holly can he planted with advantage, 
while it is excellent for the outskirts of 
woods and for open places. It Is wise to 
ascertain before planting that a fair per¬ 
centage of the plants is females. It is 
advisable to plant the large-leaved kinds 
under wild or semi-wild conditions. Bettor 
stick to the common British type, for it is 
the best and most effective for the work. 
Gaultheria Slmllon is another really good 
evergreen shrub Which may be grown in 
half-shade or in a light place. Of dense 
growth, it attains o height of 2* feet or 
n i feet, and bears white flowers flushed 
with pink, and dark purple fruits which 
are eagerly eaten by birds. Rather light 
and moist soil suits it best. In any case 
tbe soil should be free from lime and 
sweet. Rhododendron ponticum may be 
used in woods or in tbe open, and if 
allowed to develop freely it forms an im¬ 
penetrable bush 12 feet or more high and 
many yards across. Where flower-effect 
is a consideration this plant can be highly 
recommended. Whilst this Rhododendron 
is suitable for woodland planting it must 
not be understood that all kinds can he 
used. Whites, lilacs, or purples arc, ns a 
rule, suitable for rather shaded positions, 
but reds and bright pinks should be kept 
for open places. Berberis Aquifolium is 
an excellent cover shrub either for woods 
or other places. If allowed to grow freely 
it may attain a, height of 5 feet or more. 
It is a very good shrub for game preserves, 
as birds are foud of the fruits. The vari¬ 
ous kinds of 

ltuscus. such as aculeatus, ITypo- 
glossum, Ilypopliyllum, and racemosus, or 
Damca Laurus as the last-named is often 
called, form excellent evergreen under¬ 
growth and stand a good deal of shade; 
moreover, none of them grow very tall. 
Hypericum calycinum is also a very good 
subject for shady places. It forms' an 
excellent resting-place for pheasants. 
Cotoneaster rotuiulifolia is a good bush 
for massing in parks, etc., whilst other 
kinds of Cotoneaster, such as horizontalis 
and divarieata, may be used for similar 
purposes. 

Gorse, common, double-flowered, and 
French, can all be planted in masses in 
open places, and the poorer tbe ground 
the better they flower as a rule. Cytisus 
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Scoparius, the common Broom.'is another 
excellent subject for oi>en places. whilst 
on bare, chalky land tlie common J unifier 
tJuniperus communis) and the Savin 
(Juniperus Sabina) are very g<xxl. The 
Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus) is 
a useful deciduous shrub for shady places. 
W’hilst for damp places when* little else 
will grow the common Elderberry can*bo 
umhI. In some ]>nrt,s of Devonshire and 
Cornwall Hydrangea Hortensia is used as 
an undergrowth for thin woods with g<xnl 
results, although it cannot be said to agree 
with the surroundings as well as many 
other shrubs. Some of the wild Roses, 
such as Rosa rugosa, Carolina, luimilis, 
and virgiuiana, are excellent, for large 
masses in open positions, whilst the 
Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum Lantana) is 
useful in open places or about the out¬ 
skirts of w T oods. In commanding situa¬ 
tions, more particularly when the ground 
is moist and in the vicinity of lakes and 
streams, the coloured-stemmed Willows, 
yellow, red, and white, are first-rate sub¬ 
jects, for they create a bright effect during 
the winter. The best colour is obtained 
from plaids which are cut back each 
spring. On drier ground similar results 
may be produced by using the red-barked 
Dogwoods, particularly Cornus alba and 
its variety sibirica. On dry soil in exposed 
places the Mountain Pine may be used 
with satisfactory results. Tt is usually 
seen between 3 feet and 12 feet in height. 
Spartium juneeum is also a good subject 
for dry land, but it must be cut back each 
sluing, otherwise it will become leggy. 
The Heaths are all worthy of considera¬ 
tion for light, sandy, jientv soils, and a 
mixture of the various sisecies or large 
areas of any single kind can lx 1 planted. 

In addition, numerous other things will 
suggest, themselves, such as Bamboos for 
moist and semi-shady places. Ivy and 
Vincas for earating ground lxmcatli trees, 
and Hazels and Euonymus japonieus 
either for tliin woods or for Often places. 
These and the other subjects mentioned 
are inexpensive and can usually be pro¬ 
cured in large quantities from nurserymen 
who make a sf teem lit v of such plants. 

_ W. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron falling. —I have a very beau¬ 
tiful Rhododendron, which generally flowers 
about the end of March a large, crimson 
flower. Tt is an old bush. This year it began 
to flower early in February, but the blooms 
are small, withered things, not an eighth of 
the usual size. Does this mean that it is fail¬ 
ing, and, if so, what is the best course to take 
to revive it P Should it have a trench dug 
round it, with plant food of some sort, and, 
if so, (1) what should the food he? (2) how 
deep should the trench be? (3) how far off 
from the bush? It stands almost alone, is 
about 10 feet high, and of a beautiful shape.— 
r, 8. C. 

[It is impossible to state the reason of 
your Rhododendron behaving in the way it 
has done, but a probable cause is that it 
suffered from drought during the very dry 
autumn that we experienced last year. 
You will, of course, knowing tlie situation 
of the plant, be bettor able to judge than 
we are if this theory is correct. In any 
case it is very probable that the soil is in 
an exhausted state, so that the specimen 
will benefit by a little extra stimulus. 
This may be effected by lightly loosening 
the surface from the stem to a little 
beyond the spread of the branches, and 
giving it a top-dressing of good soil, such 
as a mixture of equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould or i>cat, and cow r -manure. If this 
last is fairly dry so much the better, and 
the three ingredients must be thoroughly 
incor|>ornted together. This may be put 
on the ground to a depth of 4 inches to 
(I inches. If this is kept watered new 
l oots will be pushed forth into the fresh 
soil and the plant, will greatly benefit 
thereby. On no account should it be 


allowed to become dry. The above treat¬ 
ment would certainly benefit the plant 
more than a treach taken out around it.] 

The Lace-bark Pine (Pinus Buugeana). 
—This is one of the most distinct of the 
many Pines grown in English gardens,' for 
not only is it easily distinguished by 
means of its leaves, but it is readily 
recognised by the way in which it. sheds 
its bark in patches after the manner of 
the Planes. It Is a native of China, 
where it sometimes exceeds 80 f<»ot in 
height, but. it appears under cultivation 
to develop a dense, rounded head at the 
exilease of height. Even in a state of 
Nature it is liable to form tw’o or more 
trunks, and it is wise wiien garden trees 
are found to bear duplicate leaders to 
shorten or remove all but the central one 
in order to encourage height. The leaves 
when rubbed emit a fragrant, resinous 
odour. The seeds ripen during the autumn 
of the second year. In China old trees of 
this sjx'oios are reported to have white 
bark, hut such a colour'has not devolofted 
in this country up to the present. The 
trunks are very remarkable when the hark 
is falling, for they are then iieeuliarly 
marked with green and brown patches, 
Robert Fortune sent seeds home about 
1S4S. Considering the time thnt the tree 
has been in the country good examples are 
very scarce. This Is rather remarkable, 
for it is an attractive and interesting tree, 
is not tender, and thrives under similar 
conditions to other Pines.—W. K. 

The Tree Heath (Erica arboreal. The 
value of this shrub for planting in large 
groups is well shown at the present time, 
for the hushes are covered by countless 
white, fragrant blossoms. A native of the 
Mediterranean region, it is widely distri¬ 
buted in S. Europe and N. Africa, and is 
also found in the Islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean. It has been in cultivation in 
this country for more than 250 years, hilt 
mature plants are not very common. This 
is accounted for by the fact that it is not 
very hardy, and when a particularly 
severe winter is experienced bushes may 
bv‘ killed outright or he seriopsly injured. 
Cnder normal conditions in this country 
It is found as a shapely bush Itetwwm 
0 feet and 30 feet in height. There is a 
hardier variety named alpinn, which is 
somewhat d war for in habit.. Its nearest 
relative is E. lusitnnica, but it Is easily 
distinguished from that species by its 
fragrant and more globular flow ? ers. As a 
rule, it withstands 35 degs. of frost wMth- 
out injury, hut when the weather becomes 
more severe a little protection should he 
provided.—I). 

Nuttalla ceraslformis.— This early-flower¬ 
ing shrub is not often met with in our 
gardens. The flowers are produced in racemes 
along the slender shoots, and are similar to 
those of Prunus Padua (Bird Cherry), but the 
wood is much more slender. In mild seasons 
the plants will sometimes bloom in February, 
but it is not often they produce any fruit. It 
was introduced some years ago into this 
country from California, where it goes by the 
name of Oso Berry, but it is seldom made use 
of in its native country as an article of food. 
The plants are perfectly hardy in this 
country, but are of slbw growth.—H. C. P. 


Correspondents desiring Information on 
Cantoning matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their oommunloatlons to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Unooln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business oommunloatlons—suoh as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, ooples of the paper, books ordered, 
eta—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Llnooln'o Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per¬ 
sonally should be marked Private. 


PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Monardas. —These are very sballow-rooled. 
ami this is undoubtedly (lie reason why in 
many places they are short lived. In cool, 
rather retentive soils plants may remain 
in a healthy, bloom-hearing condition for 
a considerable period, but in light soils 
they are apt to disappear or become much 
enfeebled. This is particularly the case 
with that charming variety rosea, which, 
when in its prime, is one of the loveliest 
and most effective hardy plants in cultiva¬ 
tion. When I first obtained this variety I 
carefully divided the plant at the end of a 
}ear's growth and put the pieces out in 
g(MHl ground. They made good growth, 
and the follow ing year the display of bloom 
was very fine and I saw* nothing prettier 
that season. The following year was very 
dry and the plants suffered, and the follow¬ 
ing year they dwindled to almost nothing. 
The Monardas make a quantity of coarse* 
roots near the surface—a mat of fibres, in 
fact—which exhausts the soil. Trans¬ 
planting every other year with a good 
mulch of decayed manure the second year 
will maintain healthy life and free-flower¬ 
ing. The original Bergamot is hardly 
w’orth growing nowadays. It is too shy 
as regards flower-production, blit the 
newer forms are among the most valuable 
of border plants and are invaluable for 
cutting. 

Dkutzia gracilis. — The well-knowm 
susceptibility to adverse climatic influences 
which characterises this pretty little 
How’ering shrub practically banishes it 
from the outdoor garden. In a few' very 
favoured localities which escniK* spring 
frosts it can he relied on, hut in a general 
way not a blossom will open. It is, of 
course, a matter of shelter in May, and if 
this can l>e given, this Deutzia will he as 
satisfactory ns the hardier members of the 
family. For some years I noticed a plant 
in a cottager’s garden which every season 
bloomed quite ns w'ell ns if it had been 
sheltered under glass. It stood on the 
north side of the dwelling and just within 
the protecting influence of the branches of 
an Apple-tree. Evidently sharp May 
frosts could not affect, it thus placed. In 
another instance a plant, stood in a nook 
screened from cold winds, blit open to the 
sun and near deciduous trees. The plant 
never suffered and produced annually its 
crop of dainty blossoms which were not, 
as a rule, tarnished by frosts or inclement 
weather. This Peutzifi is a charming 
little shrub. We have nothing quite like 
it, and I have no doubt that in many 
gardens positions such as above described 
may be found where it would be at home. 

Anemonk blanda. —In the middle of 
January the first bloom of this Anemone 
was expanding. At the time of writing 
(February 25th) the remaining bulbs are 
only showing buds. This difference in ea rli- 
ncss occurs every year, and it is the same 
bulbs that bloom so early. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know whether this earliness is 
general, or have I an exceptionally early 
blooming variety? 

Saxifraga marginata came through 
with me untouched by the prolonged 
drought when a good many kinds were 
severely punished. Alpines that can 
withstand periods of heat and drought 
with equanimity are precious. 

Potentilla alba. —This, ns illustrated 
in Gardening Illustrated of February 
33th, p. 09, is very effective, but I must 
own that I have never seen it in such con¬ 
dition. There it is apparently on a level 
w'ith Arenaria montnna. Soil and sifm 
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tlon d<>. of course, exercise a wonderful 
effect, and a plant that may he in a Threat 
measure inconspicuous in one place may 
he very effective in another. Potent ilia 
alba has one good quality, as it. yields a 
crop of bloom—not a large one, it is true— 
in autumn, hut nevertheless welcome. 
/iy/lcrt. J. Corn him.. 


H ELIOTROP1U M A NC H US2BFOLTU M . 
This is the correct name of the plant often 
met in cultivation as Tournefortia helio- 
tropioides. and known as the “ Summer 
Heliotrope." So far ns I remember, how¬ 
ever. it has not the good attribute of 
fragrance which characterises the original 
and not a few of the varieties of II. 
peruviannm, which, as “ Cherry Pie,” is 
knowu to all gardeners. That shown in 
the illustration comes from Argentina and 
would only prove reliably hardy. peril a]**. 


a largo number of plants is required the 
seed is best sown thinly in boxes and the 
points pricked off as soon as large enough 
to handle into other boxes or into a frame 
on a gentle hotbed. To ensure dwarf, 
sturdy plants a light, hut not too airy, 
jiosition is essential in the early stages of 
growth. 


THE FLAME FLOWER 
(T nor >r.u m speciosu m ). 

I have read with much pleasure the in¬ 
teresting communication from Mrs. 
Bayldon (pages 12o and 120) on the cultiva¬ 
tion of Tropieolum speciosum. I have. I 
suppose, a special affection for this bril¬ 
liant flower, which is so beautiful in 
autumn in many a Scottish garden. It is 
by no means easy to establish under any 
special method in any particular garden, 
j and one has frequently to make many 



Part of a group of Heliotropium anchusafolium. From 
a photograph in Miss Willmott's garden at Great 
War ley t Essex. 


iu the more favoured parts of these 
islands. The style, colour, and character 
of the flowers, as well as the inflores¬ 
cences, are those of the ordinary Helio¬ 
trope, the distinctly pubescent leaves un¬ 
dulated or waved at the margin through¬ 
out their entire length. Of easy cultiva¬ 
tion in well-drained sandy loam, it is 
worth a place in the sunnier parts of the 
rock garden, where the distinctive colour 
and latc-suinuicr flowering would render 
it welcome. It is easily raised from 
cuttings and seeds xvhen obtainable. The 
illustration so well portrays its habit of 
growth that a description of it would be 
siqierfluoaa. _ J- 


Half-hardy annuals.—Many of these, 
such ns Dianthus, Iceland Poppy, Phlox 
Drummondi, Nicotinna affinls, and the 
rose-coloured N. Sanders 1 . Alonsoa Wnrsce- 
wii-xl compJH'ta, Gaillardia pictn, etc., 
should now be sown in gentle warmth. If 


attempts before it can bo said to have 
become a success. The question of soil Is 
often referred to, but those who have seen 
the Flame Flower iu widely separated 
districts and in many gardens will admit 
that its supposed soil requirements are 
most puzzling. I have come across it in 
practically every kind of soil, except, 
perhaps, pure sand and stiff clay. In 
practically any soils but these I have seen 
it established and happy, but not becoming 
a weed by any means. In other places, 
again, it has taken i>ossession of places 
where it was never desired, and has be¬ 
come about as troublesome as any of the 
Bindweeds. It has found its way into 
quarters occupied by Gooseberries and 
Currants, and grown so freely that it has 
threatened to throttle these fruits. It has 
taken possession of shrubberies and has 
become a i»erfect “old man of the sen ” in 
such gardens. This is the case in even 
poor soils, largely composed of granite 


grit, and loam—one of the poorest 
mediums for many plants that one can 
meet with. 

The puzzle is that in other gardens pre¬ 
senting apparently the same conditions, 
the Flame Flower has been tried in all 
sorts of positions, and has been planted at 
different seasons and in various ways, and 
has never become established. It resents 
disturbance, and I was much amused at 
an incident in connection with the Flame 
Flower which came under my observation 
a good many years ago. A house was 
beautifully adorned with the Flame 
Flower and was for years an object of 
admiration by the public. The occupant 
had to leave it and to remove to another 
dwelling a short distance away, where 
the soil of the garden was practically the 
same. As the removal was compulsory, 
it was resented by the evicted, and as 
much of the Flame Flower as could pos¬ 
sibly he secured was uprooted and taken 
to tile other house, hut the plant has never 
attained its former beauty. My own con¬ 
clusions from wfliat I have seen of the 
plant are as follows:—Do not despair of 
establishing it in almost any soil. It may 
succeed well in sun. hut prefers partial 
or entire shade. It may fail to make its 
appearance the first year after planting, 
and may come up the second one. hut may 
take some time to become strong enough 
to clamber up. It appears immaterial 
whether it is planted in late autumn or 
in spring, though I prefer spring. To 
give it a good chance it may require a 
good soaking of water occasionally for 
the first year or two while making growth. 
In planting it do not put all your eggs 
into the same basket.” Tt may come in 
one place and not in others. T once 
planted it in the same manner in four dif¬ 
ferent parts of the garden, apparently 
equally suitable. Tt came up in only one 
of these, and has established itself. Then 
slugs should he watched for in spring. 
Another thing to avoid is planting it at 
the base of a Conifer which has boon 
long established and has exhausted the 
soil. It is bettor to plant a little away, 
and when the Tropnpoluni has become 
established it will generally find its wav 
to the tree. Firm planting is also desir¬ 
able. Once the Flame Flower has become 
at home it is a brilliant and beautiful 
plant. S. Arxott. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Calanthus Imperati.—This, one of the 

most delightful of Snowdrops, is gener¬ 
ally recognised as the South European 
form of Galanthus nivalis, blit bolder and 
more effective, though one can hardly call 
it more beautiful than a good flower of 
G. nivalis. It has broader leaves than G. 
nivalis, and has also larger flowers. Tt 
is variable, and some of the forms are 
very inferior to others. The finest variety 
known to cultivators is G. Imperati 
Atkinsi. a handsome form, with verv 
hold, pure, and shapely blooms. It is said 
to have been procured by the late Mr. 
.Tames Atkins, of Painswick. from “some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of Naples.” 
Tn 1S77 Messrs. Backhouse, of York, sent 
out another handsome variety of G. Tm- 
nerati. which with me is taller Ilian 
Atkhis’ variety, but it lias the fault of 
frequently giving flowers with mis-shapen 
petals, and frequently with one or two ad¬ 
ditional segments. When the flowers are 
fully expanded this gives them a singular, 
but not unattractive. api>earanee, as 
they somewhat resemble white butterflies 
poised for a flight. Tt is to be hoped that 
we may ha ye some further search among 
the plants of G. Imperati in the South of 
Europe, as this might reveal some fine 
forms. In cultivation, so far. there has 
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been nothing very special in the way of 
seedlings, one raised by the late Mr. Allen, 
and named Charmer, being considered by 
Him one of the best.— 8. Aknott. 

Cape Ornithogalums.- The Ornitho- 
galums which are commonly sold here for 
exi»ort to England are O. laeteum and O. 
thyrsoides. These come into flower after 
our winter rains—viz., from Oetol>er to 
December. The flowering stalks are 
plucked when the flowers are still young 
and green, and protected by their bracts. 
In this condition they travel without 
injury. The two secies mentioned are 
very similar and would not be distin¬ 
guished by most people. The iteeuliarity 
of being able to withstand without ap¬ 
parent injury long periods of drought is 
common to many other South African suc¬ 
culent plants. The Ornithogalums are 
extremely poisonous to horses and cattle, 
and during the flowering season many 
losses occur every year through parts of 
the plant getting into fodder. In some 
localities in the Western Province the 
plants are extremely abundant, but, as 
far as 1 know, they are not cultivated, 
except in a few private gardens. The 
name Chinkerehee or Viooltje (the latter 
meaning little whistle) has been given to 
the plants from the fact that when two 
flower-stalks are rubbed together they 
emit a squeaking noise. It is not a Kaffir 
name, but a popular Cape name. Other 
species of the genus occur all over South 
Africa, and to all the name Chinkerehee 
is applied. Those with yellow flowers are 
known as Yellow Chinkerchees.— E. Percy 
Phillips (South African Museum, Cape 
Town) in Field. 

The Yellow - marked 8nowdrops. — 

Although it is impossible to conceive any¬ 
thing prettier than the ordinary Snowdrop, 
there is yet a brightness about the yellow- 
marked varieties which makes them wel¬ 
come. In these the blotches on the ex¬ 
terior of the inner segments and the 
streaks or lines of green in the interior 
are replaced by similar markings of yellow, 
just as in some of the Spring Snowflakes 
the green spot on the outer segment is re¬ 
placed by a yellow one. There are several 
varieties of these “ Yellow ” Snowdrops, 
as they are generally called. There are, 
for example, G. lutescens and G. flavescens, 
both forms of G. nivalis, but with yellow 
instead of green markings, the ovary be¬ 
ing also yellow. These came from North¬ 
umberland, but a friend in Ireland sent 
me some Snowdrops from a wood there, 
and these are almost the same ns G. 
lutescens. though a trifle smaller. I have 
also a yellow variety of G. Elwesi, but it 
is not nearly so bright as the others. A 
yellow-marked variety of G. plicatus ap¬ 
peared here a few years ago, and in this 
the foliage is of a light yellowish-green in 
addition. A very pretty double Snowdrop 
with yellow markings was sent to me from 
Cheshire a good many years ago. This has 
the ovary green, but the interior markings 
are of a pretty yellow, and it is remark¬ 
ably beautiful when the flowers are lifted 
up and examined. I occasionally have 
letters regarding yellow-marked Snow¬ 
drops which have appeared in gardens. 
Sometimes these come of this colour one 
season, but revert to their normal hue the 
following one, but those mentioned have 
become fixed, although occasionally a bulb 
of the double one may revert to the green. 
—S. Arnott. 

Bare spaces beneath deciduous trees.— 

Where necessary to have Grass, at the least, 
during the summer and autumn months for 
*the covering of these bare spaces, the present 
is the best time t-o sow the seed, as the re¬ 
sulting plants then have time to get firmlv 
established before the trees come into full 
leaf. A suitable mixture is sold for this pur¬ 
pose by most seedsmen. Returfing has been 
tried, but the Grass dies off ere winter is 
over; consequently, sowing the ground down 
annually is found to give the beet results. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

OVERRIPE, DECAYED, AND UNRIPE 
FRUIT. 

Overripe fruit is often injurious, very 
probably because it has begun to ferment, 
and stale or partially decayed fruit is, 
obviously, undesirable for food. In addi¬ 
tion to a deterioration in flavour, there is 
always the possibility of digestive dis¬ 
turbance if such fruit is eateu raw\ Of 
course, where Apples are grown or where 
they are bought in large quantities for 
family use the thrifty housewife will sort 
them over and use for cooking the sound 
I)ortions of those which have begun to 
decay. In such cases, however, the best 
available methods of storing should be 
followed a ml sorting should be done at 
frequent intervals, for if decay has pro¬ 
ceeded very far the flavour is without 
doubt injured. If fruits could be kept un¬ 
bruised and with the skin unbroken, de¬ 
cay would be much delayed, as the mould 
spores, rots, etc., which cause decay, find 
their readiest entrance through broken 
skins. That mechanical injuries are the 
principal causes of decay was show’n in 
a study of Citrus fruits. When the skin 
of an Orange or Lemon is broken the blue 
mould finds access to the wound, and 
under favourable conditions of moisture 
and temperature develops readily and 
causes decay. An examination of 
hundreds of boxes of California Oranges 
showed that a large percentage of all the 
fruit was made susceptible to such decay 
by accidental injuries to the skin in 
packing. 

It is not at all strange that decayed 
fruit should have a decided characteristic 
odour and flavour when we remember that 
the decay Is very commonly caused by 
fungi, especially moulds and rots, which 
penetrate the pulp and grow and develop 
rapidly. The fungi live upon the cell con¬ 
tents, particularly sugars and proteids, 
and produce bodies of marked chemical 
characteristics, including odour and 
flavour. It is said that the most un¬ 
pleasant effects are due to one of the 
common moulds. 

It is almost universally believed that 
green fruit is unwholesome and causes 
serious digestive disturbances, yet those 
who have been brought up in the country 
know that if illness had always followed 
eating it there would have been few well 
children in the community in the summer. 
It apiiears from the results of the experi¬ 
ments that although unripe fruit is un¬ 
doubtedly often harmful, particularly to 
children, the danger from such foods, 
especially green Gooseberries. Plums, 
Pears, and Apples, when eaten raw, is 
less than is commonly thought, and the 
effects depend in marked degree upon in¬ 
dividual peculiarities. The green fruit 
w*as found to contain the same chemical 
compounds as the ripe fruit, though in 
different proportions—that is, no chemi¬ 
cal element was found in the green fruit 
w r hieh was foreign to the ripe fruit and 
which could be considered in itself a 
cause of illness. The injurious effects of 
raw unripe fruit, therefore, it appears do 
not depend upon chemical constituents, 
but rather on the unusual proportions in 
which the constituents occur, and especi¬ 
ally the large percentage of hard cell 
tissue, which, if imperfectly masticated, it 
will readily be seen, might be a source of 
digestive derangement. Possibly the ex¬ 
cess of acid in the green fruit is also a 
cause of digestive disturbance. Cooked 
green fruit was found to be practically 
harmless, being especially palatable and 
wholesome when cooked with sugar. 

The possibility of injury by bacterial 
contamination w’as considered, though the 


da I a available were not sufficient for final 
deductions. It is now’ w’ell known that 
such discuses arc usually caused by 
micro-organisms, so possibly the green 
fruit very frequently picked up beneath 
the tree is onjy an accidental carrier of 
the real cause of the digestive disturb¬ 
ances which may follow eating it.—D r. 
Lanoworthy, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Two useful fruits for garden arches.— 

Last season I saw some remarkable crops 
of the Loganberry and the older Itubus 
lacinatus growrn as a screen on arches. 
In this w’ay they were not only very orna¬ 
mental, but cropped freely. The Logan¬ 
berry growrn thus gives a splendid return 
and at small cost as regards attention. To 
get fine fruits it is essential to remove the 
old fruiting wood annually when the crop 
is gathered and to train in the new 
growths. Of course, if desired, a few of 
the main growths may be retained, but 
avoid undue crowding and rely upon the 
new growths each season. With vigorous 
plants even then it may he necessary to 
thin out some of the weaker shoots at the 
base. Grown on arches the Loganberry is 
quite at home and the fruits are superior. 
The Parsley-leaved Bramble is a beautiful 
object even when not in fruit; indeed, the 
best of the British Brambles, and gives 
well-flavoured fruit, many preferring it to 
the Loganberry. The Blackberry requires 
the same treatment as the Loganberry.— 
C. R. 

Apple Boston Russet.— This large and 
good Apple has been sent me from Straffan 
House Gardens in Co. Kildare. Mr. Bed¬ 
ford w-rites us as follows : — 

Yes, I sent you those Russets, as I 
thought them very near your quality. 

I cannot grow Newtown Pippin in our 
cold soil, and Boston Russet is about 
as near as I can get to it. My trees are 
on Paradise Stocks. It is a medium 
grower oq this stock, and very suit¬ 
able for bush culture. I feel certain 
it would be much stronger on the 
Crab and answer well as an orchard 
tree, either as a standard or a half- 
standard. It keeps well till April. 
This and Olivier de Serres Pear (w’all 
grown) are not to be despised at this 
time of year. 

An early Bigarreau Cherry—Jaboulay.— 

This is not grown so much as it deserves, 
as it is one of the earliest Cherries. It is 
a large, dark-red fruit, quite ten days or 
a fortnight earlier than the excellent May 
Duke. Last season I gathered ripe fruits 
of this variety from cordon trees on June 
12th. In addition, it is very prolific, bear¬ 
ing in most seasons. .Unfortunately, the 
blossom at times suffers from frost. 
With room and wall space available, I 
would prefer fan-trained trees, as here 
more freedom of growth is permissible. 
To do the Cherry justice hard pruning is 
not desirable, and this is necessary in most 
eases with ebrdons.—E. K. 

Salt and Its uses in vegetable cookery. 
—I was reading the other day in a recii*? 
for cooking vegetables a recommendation 
to boil in plenty of salt. This dosing 
everything with salt is a harmful. error 
common to most cooks. Instead of being 
a benefit, it is a danger to health. A dis¬ 
tinguished French doctor’s experiments— 
accepted by authority—have shown that 
salt is often injurious and that stopping 
its use will often cure serious evils. 
Except in very low percentages, it always 
stops digestion. In excess it is a poison, 
often slow, but very sure, gout, rheuma¬ 
tism, and various other unpleasant things 
following.—W. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CYRTOMIUM FALCATUM. 

This JaiKincse Fern is one of the best of 
all for the dwelling-house, its stout, 
leathery fronds enabling it to withstand 
draughts and other adverse conditions 
with impunity. Another point is that it 
Ls nearly hardy, and it will, consequently, 
thrive in an ordinary greenhouse, provided 
it receives a moderate share of attention. 
It is not seen at its best if subjected to 
any great amount of heat, for the fronds 
then become of a paler green than those 
grown under cooler conditions, ndded to 
which they are then very liable to be nt- 


ments, doing best in a compost of equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a good 
] sprinkling of silver sand. Throughout 
the growing season a liberal supply of 
| water should be given, but during the 
winter they need to be kept much drier, 

! only enough water to keep the fronds fresh 
i and bright being given. In favoured dis¬ 
tricts C. falcatum may be regarded as a 
I hardy Fern, for even if the old fronds are 
' destroyed by frost the young fronds push 
up with renewed vigour in the spring. 


FRONT DOOR AND WINDOW GARDEN 
PREPARATIONS. 

’There is no phase of gardening that 
appeals so much to those who are 


people who are content, year after year, to 
plant the same subjects in their front 
j gardens, and mainly confine the display 
to scarlet Pelargoniums, yellow Calceo¬ 
larias, and blue lobelias, it may be said 
that no one need be restricted to this 
I almost worn-out trio. It is well at this 
season to bear in mind the claims of 
annuals, and plants which may be treated 
' as annuals. Seed may be sown, for in- 
I slance, in gentle beat, of Verbenas. 
Cuttings can be struck in the warmth of a 
propagator of Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
! goniums, Lantanas, and Heliotropes, and 
these, if pinched back once or twice, will 
i produce sufficient lateral growth to make 
them suitable for planting in May in 



Cyrtomium falcatum. 


tacked by tlirips, which soon disfigure the 
handsome leafage. It has been for many 
years a popular market Fern, though the 
original kind is now to a great extent 
superseded by some of the forms which 
have originated under cultivation. One 
of the best of all is the variety Itochfordi, 
characterised by a bold, free habit of 
growth, the leaflets being of a particularly 
dark green tint, and frilled and crested in 
a very striking manner. Another variety, 
in which the terminal pinna? are broader 
and much divided, so ns to form decided 
crests, is Mnyi, which was given an Award 
of merit some few years ago by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

The members of this genus are not at 
all particular in their cultural require* 
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interested in the culture of flowering 
plants as that which has to do with the 
entrance to a house, and which has come 
to be known as “front-door gardening.” 
To make the interior of one’s home attrac¬ 
tive is laudable. To render the outside of 
the house charming with flowering and 
flue-foliaged plants is scarcely less so. 
The time of the year when plans may be 
made for bringing about a display is upon 
us. Plants for window-boxes, for walls, 
for beds and narrow borders can be propa¬ 
gated now both from cuttings and seeds, 
and anyone, without spending a very great 
deal of money, can pave the way for much 
beauty from the middle of June and on¬ 
wards. 

Despite the fact that there are yet many 


window-boxes for trailing over the front 
of the same. The pendulous forms of 
Campanula like Isophylla, and hardy 
annuals like Tropa?ohuns, are easy to 
grow, and in a sunny window reward with 
masses of flowers. 

Attached to most suburban houses there 
are strips of ground around the window 
and leading up to the front door which 
may be turned to good account during the 
summer months. In hardy and half-hardy 
annuals alone we have a host of flowering 
plants that serve us well. Amongst the 
former there are the Larkspurs, that give 
spikes of bloom from July to September 
of rosy-scarlet and blue and white. 
Godetias, Chrysanthemums like Morning 
Star, Nigellas (Love in a Mist), Poppies, 
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Mignonette, Olarkins, Jacoba'as. Col- 
linsias, Nemopliilas, and Lavateras are 
but a few of the subjects that may be 
sown in the ground in April where they 
are wanted to flower. Half-hardy 
annuals reared in gentle hent, or in a cold 
frame, and planted out in May, also pro¬ 
vide us with many that will attract, and 
yield. like the hardy sorts mentioned, 
beautiful blossoms for cutting. Tn this 
connection one may select for planting in 
a sunny position. Zinnias. Phlox Drum¬ 
mond i. Asters. Tagetes, Nicotianas. Ileli- 
ehrysums. Stocks, Dimorphot boons, 
(’oreopsis, and Sweet. Sultans. From such 
a selection one may contrive to have a 
show of blossoms right on into the autumn. 
One subject which is well worth recom¬ 
mending for a front garden near a town 
is the Antirrhinum. Sown in heat in 
March, and treated just like a half-hardy 
annual, one may have a glorious display of 
flowers Hght on until October: in fact few 
things give less trouble, or are more pleas¬ 
ing than Snapdragons, to which much 
attention is being paid just now. 

The success of front-door gardening 
obviously depends to a large extent on the 
condition of the soil. Often this, near a 
house, is i>oor. It should, therefore, be the 
first duty, before either sowing or planting 
can be undertaken, to remedy any defects. 
A good loam, to which has l»een added leaf- 
mould or road scrapings, with a little 
well-rotted dung, will do much to ensure 
quality and quantity of flowers—flowers, 
as T have said, that will bring brightness 
to a home and yield much pleasure to 
those who look after them. 

Leahtrst. 


ROSES. 


PUT XING ROSE-TRE ES. 

The varieties of the Rose are now so 
numerous and their habits so diverse that 
it is almost inqiossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule, and each variety must 
be treated as experience indicates. There 
are, however, certain guiding principles 
which the intending pruner should follow 
if the pruning is to bo successful. The 
main object of pruning is to improve the 
productive itowers of the plant and at the 
same time to keep it in a healthy-growing 
condition. With all varieties the first 
thing to do is to remove old worn-out wood 
that has done its work. All small, twiggy 
growths, however healthy they may ni>- 
I»ear. should be removed in all cases, ns 
such growths not only take up nourish¬ 
ment that ought to go to more valuable 
wood, but they prevent the free circula¬ 
tion of air and sunshine among the 
branches. Every effort should bo made to 
keep the centre of the plant well o|>en, and 
for this reason it is advisable in all cases 
to prune to an outward-looking eye. 
Having thinned the bush it now only re¬ 
mains to cut back the strong, healthy 
growths made in the previous season, and 
in dealing with these it is needful to 
particularise somewhat. First we have the 
l>opular 

Hybrid Teas. Some of the varieties in 
this class are very dwarf or have an awk¬ 
ward spreading habit of growth, as, for 
instance. Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
Amateur Teyssier, MMody, etc. These 
need hard pruning, each shoot being cut 
back to two or three eyes, and in the ease 
of the sprawling growers to an eye look¬ 
ing upwards. But by far the majority of 
the H.T.’s are of vigorous habit and make 
bushy growth, such as Gen. MacArthur. 
Betty, Caroline Testout, Dorothy Page 
Roberts, and others. In pruning such 
varieties much depends upon the position 


they occupy in the garden. If in a bed 
they look much more neat and give abund¬ 
ance of blossom if pruned fairly hard, say 
to three or four eyes. When standing 
singly, where there Is plenty of room, they 
make fine specimens if only very lightly 
pruned, merely taking off the tips of the 
good shoots. I have seen plants of Caro¬ 
line Testout, Lady Ashtown, and others 
fully 5 feet high and a mass of blossom 
when so treated. Such plants, however, 
must be relieved of all small wood or they 
will soon deteriorate. Then we have the 
very vigorous, seiui-climbing H.T.’s, such 
ns George Dickson, Avoca, J. B. Clark, and 
Florence Haswell Veitcli. These do best 
under a light system of pruning, the 
healthy, long growths being allowed to re¬ 
main almost full-length. These varieties 
sometimes have tine, healthy shoots that 
have thrown out a number of short lateral 
growths. These laterals should lie cut 
back to two eyes. The semi-climbing 
H.T.’s are always more satisfactory when 
grown ns free pillars, or when planted by 
a wall or fence and treated as climbers. 
Many amateurs imagine that these vigor¬ 
ous growers need all the more pruning, 
the result being all wood and no flowers. 
The 

Hybrid Perpetials may lie treated in 
much the same Vvay as the II.T.’s, the only 
difference lieing that they are usually 
pruned nlwuit a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier. The decorative Tea-scented Roses, 
as distinguished from the exhibition Teas, 
need very little pruning beyond spurring 
back the short lateral growths to within 
two or three eyes of the main stem. The 
tall,, straight-growing varieties, such ns 
Lady Hillingdon. Mrs. II. Stevens, and 
Molly S. Crawford. I prefer to cut back 
to three or four eyes, for if pruned lightly 
they have a tendency to become leggy. 
The Chinns and Dwarf Polynnthns may be 
cut almost to the ground if used ns an 
edging, but when space is unlimited they 
form beautiful objects if left practically 
unpruned. I have a border of the common 
pink China which has only a little thinning 
out occasionally and the plants are now a 
yard high and are constantly in bloom 
from May to Christmas. The thinning 
out is necessary both with the Tens and 
Chinas, as the natural tendency of these 
classes is to become too dense. 

Climbing Rosf.s of all classes should 
have boon well thinned out in the late 
autumn. If not already seen to, it must 
be done at once or much damage will be 
done to the newly-starting eyes. Do not 
hesitate to remove all old wood, even 
though the plant looks somewhat bare 
when finished. Three or four good, strong 
rods are quite sufficient to produce a grand 
show of bloom In the summer. Especially 
is this the case with, such rampant 
climliers as C. F. Meyer. Climbing Testout, 
and Mine. A If ml Carriere. If too much 
old wood \& retained these varieties often 
deteriorate, while if thinned out yearly 
they will keep fresh ami vigorous, and 
give a far finer show of blossom. Many 
growers, too, allow the Wichurnianas and 
multiflora Roses to run wild. In many 
cases where there is any cutting done at 
all it is just those fine young runners that 
should be retained instead of being hacked 
away “because they are in the way.’’ 
When these Wichurnianas are planted on 
banks and such places it is often imi»ossible 
to touch them, but when they are grown on 
arches or poles it is an easy matter to thin 
them out. ami a much finer mass of bloom 
will result. The summer-flowering Roses 
of the Briar family, such as Austrian 
Yellow, Persian Yellow, Ilngonis, and the 
pretty little Scotch Roses, require very 
little attention beyond removing really 
old, useless wood. 


Newly-planted Roses of all classes are 
best cut down to within a few inches of 
the base. Dwarfs so treated will give a 
good crop of flowers during the coming 
season, but very little bloom must be ex¬ 
pected from the climbing varieties. Some 
r«‘Commend leaving newly - planted 
Wichurnianas almost full-length, and if 
this is done a certain amount of blossom 
may be obtained, but it will be at the ex¬ 
pense of the ultimate success of the plant. 
It is far wiser to do without the flowers 
this season so that the plant can build up 
a good foundation of vigorous wood to 
flower the year after. 

There is some diversity of opinion re¬ 
garding the correct, time to prune, but 
most authorities seem to favour fairly late 
pruning. It is largely a question of 
locality. In sheltered and warm districts, 
when there is little chance of severe late 
frosts, early pruning might be practised 
with success. Generally speaking, the 
II.P.’s may be pruned with safety early in 
March, following with the H.T.’s in late 
March, and finishing with the true Teas 
and Chinns in April. 

In conclusion, the need for sharp instru¬ 
ments, whether the secateurs or a knife, 
or. lKith, is important. Blunt tools leave 
a jagged cut and cause the shoot to die 
down farther than is desirable. 

Eglantine. 


ROSE MOUNDS. 

To obtain the best results the planting 
must l>e thoroughly done.and the prepara¬ 
tion of the site attended to. Such mounds 
of Roses would be very effective as a back¬ 
ground to the lawn or set at intervals 
along the carriage drive, where they would 
form objects of wondrous lieauty during 
June and July. Wherever such a mound 
is to lie formed a large hole — say 
5 f<s*t or (> feet across and feet deep— 
should be dug out. If the soil is loamy 
and workable it need only be broken up 
and thrown back into the excavation, a 
quantity of good old manure being worked 
in at the same time. Should the soil he 
ltoor, suitable materials should be freely 
ineorpornted^in the sha]ie of good top-spit 
loam, or. in the case of clayey soil, some 
burnt earth, etc. The mound should then 
lie built up with whatever is available. 
The mound should not be built too regu¬ 
larly. and two or three little alcoves might 
l»e arranged—one in front and one on 
either side — in which to plant the 
Ramblers. Where there is abundance of 
space and material, the effect might be 
greatly improved by planting a tall Weep¬ 
ing Rose in the centre of the bed and 
arranging the mound round Its stem. 
Provided the soil is suitable, such a mound 
would be a mass of colour during the 
second season after planting. Some might 
fancy a mixture of colour, hut I think the 
effect is more striking if one variety only 
is used for each mound. The most free- 
flowering Ramblers should be used, those 
of a decided colour lieing most effective. 
Some of the finest varieties for the pur¬ 
pose are:—American Pillar (deep pink). 
Dorothy Perkins (pink), Excelsa (crim¬ 
son). Lady Godiva (pale salmon), Minne¬ 
haha (dark rose). Mrs. Littleton Dew- 
hurst (white). Newport Fairy (shell pink), 
Shower of Gold (yellow, almost ever¬ 
green). and Troubadour (crimson). Plant 
firmly, and see that, the plants do not 
suffer from want of W’ater during the first 
season, after which they will bo able to 
look after themselves. Plants on their 
own roots are far superior to budded speei- 
mens for the purpose, and even though 
they be smaller at the time of planting 
they will speedily overtake the budded 
plants in |k> i u t of vigour. Eglantine. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WHITE HOOP PETTICOAT 
DAFFODIL 

To a very large number of those who grow 
the more diminutive Daffodils the popular 
name of that noted above, and of which a 
grwKl idea is given in the accompanying 
illustration, has a much more euphonious 
sound than the larger Latin mouthful— 
Narcissus P.ulbocodiuin monophyllus—by 
which it is also known. As a flower, how¬ 
ever, it is the expression of grace and 
beauty. It is, indeed, one of the gems 
among true winter flowers and appeals 
with perennial freshness year by year, 
and more strongly, perhaps, to those 


whosp acquaintance with it is not a thing 
of yesterday. It has, indeed, so appealed to 
m»* this year again as I have scanned the 
fine groups of it brought by the Messrs. 
Barr and Sons to the earliest exhibitions 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Native of North Africa, with flowers of 
chaste and glistening whiteness, and 
winter flowering withal, this merits the 
protection of alpine - house, frame, or 
sheltering glass—if in the roek garden— 
to keep its flowers clean. For so unique 
a thing I favour the alpine-house before 
all else, primarily because its glistening 
imrity is thereby enhanced, and secondly, 
hecau.se in no other way is the cultivator 
brought into such close touch with it and 
Hiat.kd to realise all the beauty which it 
comprises. It is at such a time that the 


enthusiast will lie able to revel in its many 
charms, and to see with fresh eyes the dis¬ 
tinctive contrasts of golden - coloured 
anthers, olive-green, rush-like steins, and 
leaves, and glistening, miniature, Pan¬ 
cratium-like flowers, erectly poised on 
nearly G-inch high peduncles. Above all. 
while he will be able to view' it. in the con¬ 
genial conditions named to his heart’s con¬ 
tent, he will also presently discover that 
tljp flowers are much longer lived here 
than elsewhere, where damp, wet, or frost 
would have access. That, indeed, is one 
of the great gains of the correctly-con¬ 
ceived, properly-regulated alpine-house, 
and which, absolutely cold, should he 
light and airy withal. Culturally, this 
chaste Daffodil requires nothing more than 


good sandy loam, abundant supplies of 
moisture when in growth, and a definite 
season of rest. A dozen of its tiny bulbs 
are easily accommodated in a pot 5 inches 
| or G inches in diameter, and in planting 
should be buried not more than 1 inch 
deep. Usually the dealers import fresh 
bulbs each year, and being an early- 
flowering kind it is important that the 
planting he done as soon as the bulbs are 
to hand (in August or thereabouts). 

E. H. Jf.nkins. 


Liliums potting. — Newly - purchased 
bulbs of Lilium speciosnm rubrum and 
L. s. album have been potted. These will 
he given cool treatment, as they are not 
wanted to bloom until autumn. The best 
of the bulbs grown last year for the same 


purpose have also been shaken out and 
repotted. These w T ill flower somewhat 
earlier than the above. The smaller bulbs 
or such as are not worth being again 
grown in pots are serviceable for planting 
a little later in the flower borders. New' 
or clean pots should always he used for 
Liliums, and the bulbs placed low enough 
down when potted, so that space is left 
for toiKlressiug afterwards w’lien roots 
are emitted at the base of the stem just 
above the crown of the bulbs. The com¬ 
post employed consists of tw T o-thirds 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf-mould, anti a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver sand. A 
I>oint is made of having the compost in a 
moist condition, as the necessity for ap¬ 
plying water until the bulbs commence 
growing is thus obviated. For the pre¬ 
sent. the pots are standing in a perfectly 
cool but frost-proof place.—G. P. K. 


CARNATION CUTTINGS IN SAND. 
The conclusions of Mr. A. Erskine Muir- 
head at p. S2 with reference to the suit¬ 
ability and superioritj' of sand over all 
other mediums or mixtures are those 
W’hicli tile majority of propagators of 
Carnations came to years ago. Sand, in¬ 
deed, is the only thing that has been 
thought of or employed both in America 
and England as elsewhere for many years 
past. In nearly all instances washed sand 
is used, some preferring silver sand of the 
best, though many others get. equally good 
results from pit sand of varying qualities. 

I haVe used many grades without noting 
any very appreciable difference in results 
so long as all are clean. Sea sand I have 
never tried, hut if w'enthcrcd and w'oll 
washed I should expect it to answer as 
well as other kinds. The sand that I 
found to he less good generally was 
Thames river sand, and that available in 
tin* district, near was of a peculiarly sharp 
grit, and for that reason much too porous 
for the cuttings. In other words, too 
much w’nter was needed, and this, in un¬ 
thinking hands, might constitute a danger 
to the cuttings themselves. 

I have during thirty or more years tried 
cuttings of these plants in all classes of 
material, sand and soil in equal parts, 
sand and finely-screened cocoa nut. fibre in 
.like proportions, finely-screened weathered 
ashes and sand, crooks a third, sandy soil 
a third, sand a third, the cuttings resting 
wholly in sand, and the owlinary mixture 
of very sandy soil with a surfacing of 
very dry sand, the object of the last being 
that, it should follow the cutting into the 
hole made by the dibber, thereby creating 
a condition of warmth about the base of 
the cutting not easily obtainable otherwise 1 . 
It was the recognition of the important 
part warmth plays in this connection that 
caused me to try some of the mixtures 
named, and the sand and fibre method 
came nearest to that of pure sand. In the 
ordinary sand and soil mixture with 
sanded surface there was ever present the 
danger of the cutting base resting in 
material somewhat colder than that above, 
while the sand on the surface, drying 
much more quickly than the soil Inflow, 
caused water to he given more often than 
was really required. These opposing 
mediums, with their varying degrees of 
temperature, have in the past, I feel as¬ 
sured, been the cause—or shall I say a 
contributory cause?—of much loss, more 
particularly where the cuttings, low, pro¬ 
bably, ill vitality, wore more or less slow 
in rooting. Quito naturally much hinges 
ii]>oii the class of cutting—its youth and 
vitality—no matter what the medium, and 
oldish cuttings, even in sand, will fail 
wholesale. The groat gain of sand to the 
right ty]*» of cutting, however, is vested 
in its uniform warmth throughout, and a 



The White Hoop Petticoat Narcissus. From a photograph 
sent by Messrs. Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent 
Garden , London, T V.C. 
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2-inch thick bod of it firmly beaten down 
and resting on bricks to check a too rapid 
escape of moisture is, in conjunction with 
the correct temj»erature, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to iierfection known to me, after 
some years of experiment and observation. 

E. II. Jl NKlXS. 


Saxifraga Bnrseriana major.— S. Burseriana 
major, although an old variety, is not yet 
superseded, and it comes so early in favour¬ 
able weather that it is worth some special 
immoderation. It is now in flower on the 
moraine, where it appears to find congenial 
conditions, especially where there is some lime 
in the compost. It is also quite at home in 
the rock garden. Mr. Farrer considers it “un¬ 
generous of flower," but I have not found it 
so, provided it is where it gets a good roast¬ 
ing above, but does not suffer from too much 
drought below.—S. A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN8. 

DANGEROUS ROCK PLANTS. 

It is unfortunate that many beautiful 
plants take possession of so much more 
space than they ought to do. I have 
suffered very considerably and shall be 
glad if I can save others from the dis¬ 
appointment and loss of time and dis¬ 
turbance to their rock gardens that I have 
met. with. 

Campanula collina. — The nurseryman 
who persuaded me to plant this had no 
idea that it had a spreading root. After 
being planted one season it produced 
strong underground runners, which 
pierced the root-masses of all adjoining 
plants, and then appeared on the surface 
quite 9 inches away. It is a very pretty 
plant, with stiff, erect, 6-inch stems bear¬ 
ing purple bells all up the stalk. It should 
be planted in a special position along with 
similarly dangerous subjects. I only just 
saved my Ramondias from being choked 
by it, for it was planted on the top of a 
low cliff full of them. 

Campanula pusilla.— This little gem is a 
groat favourite of mine and is one that, 
although a very common plant, one can¬ 
not have too much of in its right place. It 
should be planted in a cliff above or below 
such plants as Ericas, among which it will 
only he a beautiful carpet should it reach 
them. If it gets among such small or 
dwarf plants ns Alpine Trimulas or 
Ramondias, etc., it will, during summer, 
smother them. 

Convolvulus altfl^eoidks. —This lovely 
trailer should never be planted anywhere 
where it can be troublesome, but only in a 
wall or an isolated, sunny stone-heap. I 
thought that, since it is reputed (and 
rightly so) to be rather tender, it would, 
perhaps, thrive under moraine treatment. 
It certainly did so, and. moreover, made a 
glorious display of its exquisitely beautiful 
rosy flowers. Rut at the end of the first 
summer after planting I was horrified to 
find shoots appearing more than a foot 
away, and in all directions. I was com¬ 
pelled to move two,rooks weighing about 
5 ewt. to get at. the mats of running 
growths, and to dig down more than 2feet 
to the bottom of my moraine, and I was 
only just in time to save the entire 
moraine from being infested. 

Ltnarta pai.lt n a. — This is so rampant 
that it should never find a place in the 
rock garden, but only in walls or (as I 
find it useful) in the alpine meadow, and 
as a carpet under Azaleas. In this latter 
position it looks well in summer, the 
purple flowers contrasting with the orange 
of the Azaleas, and it blooms right into 
the autumn, when the foliage above it 
turns crimson. - 

Linatita Cymbalaria minor. — This, 
although quite small, makes such a dense 
mat in damp places as to render It rather 
risky as a neighbour of very dwarf plants 


such as Haborleas or alpine Primulas. It 
makes a very useful carpet under stronger 
plants with naked steins, or such plants as 
CypriixVliunis and Ferns or Trilliums. 

PoLYllONUM VACOINl FOLIUM. — Tills is M 
precious plant, chiefly l*eeause it bears its 
dainty, erect, lleath-like spikes of pink 
flowers in late autumn. Rut it requires a 
lot of room, and more than can be spared 
for it on rock gardens, except those of ex¬ 
ceptional dimensions. It does not run 
underground, but “ it advances,” as some¬ 
one quaintly said recently, ‘‘across the 
garden like hordes of barbarians,” and 
roots as it goes. I have carpeted a group 
of hardy Azaleas with it. It flowers best 
in a very sunny place and is good on the 
top of a low retaining wall, but it grows 
well in half shade also. There is a form 
called ” Veit ell's, variety,” which bears 
rather more richly coloured flowers than 
the tvjie. 

MuKirT.FMiF.eKi a axillaris.— This is my 
last discovery among dangerous plants. A 
few years ago I saw this planted in a 
famous rock garden in the Cots wo Ids. It 
was covered with glistening, white, little 
berries, and looked very well. I do not 
know whether the owner of that garden 
has found yet, as I have, that it is a 
dangerous beauty. I have just been com¬ 
pelled to rebuild the whole of that portion 
of my rock garden where I had planted 
this. I found a labyrinth of red. brittle, 
running steins, which had travelled in all 
direct ions, and it had added to my troubles 
by penetrating the crevices in the rooks, 
so that they also had to be taken away. 
The worst of such drastic upheavals is 
that it takes quite two years to get over 
the “ new ” look, however cunningly one 
j mav replant. O. Bernard Robinson. 

Cheltenham. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOWING PEAS. 

With the advent of March we may safely 
sow Peas of the Marrowfat section in 
quantity without any fear of defective 
germination, provided the seed is good. 
To keep up a constant succession sowings 
every fortnight or three weeks will lie 
necessary, and a good rule to follow when 
ground is plentiful is to sow suceessional 
rows when those previously sown have 
come through the soil. All may not, how¬ 
ever, lie able to spare ground enVuigh for 
such frequent sowings, and those who are 
limited in this respect may get a good suc- 
eession by sowing thinly on well-prepared 
ground at intervals of three weeks, pro¬ 
vided a good selection of varieties has 
been made. Much has been written 
during the past few years on the value of 
thin sowing, but the lesson has not yet 
been well learned by all growers, and 
there is still a tendency to overlook the 
fact that the Pea is a naturally branching 
plant, and the method which obtains of 
thick sowing is a foolish one, for the plants 
choke each other from the start, and the 
crop is very fleeting. There is no neces¬ 
sity, however, to rush to the other ex¬ 
treme, and the heaviest crops are produced 
from seed sown in deep flat drills broad 
enough to hold two rows of seed placed 
diagonally at from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, varying the distance slightly 
according to the natural vigour of the 
variety that is being sown. On light soil 
flat, deep drills are a necessity almost 
throughout the season, and these should be 
thrown out with a spade to some 5 inches 
below the surrounding leyel, returning 
3 inches of the soil thrown out of the drill 
after the seed is sown. The old V-shaped 
drill drawn with the end of a hoe is the 
worst possible form, for in such a drill the 


seed rolls in a mass to the bottom, and it 
is the Peas sown in this way which die 
off at the bottom in dry weather just be¬ 
fore j Kidding. Where the rational method 
of thin sowing is carried out every pre¬ 
caution must l>e taken not to sow had 
seed. There are many good varieties of 
Peas suitable for present sowing, and each 
grower will have liis especial favourites. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring Potato ground.— Will yon please 
let me know what you think about the follow¬ 
ing through the medium of your paper:— 
Having bastard-trenched a plot of land and 
dug in farmyard manure iu lower spit, I have 
given a top-dressing of ground lime to sweeten 
what sul)«oil was brought on to the surface, 
which lias been exposed three weeks to the 
weather. I now want shortly to give a dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate and sulphate of am¬ 
monia. and I should like to know if there 
would be any waste of ammonia, as knowing 
that if ground lime comes into contact with 
sulphate of ammonia the ammonia escapes as 
gas; but would it be safe to apply as above 
and then hoe it in, and considering that the 
lime will already have slaked and mixed with 
the soil? The ground is for early Potatoes.— 
0. 0. A. 

[We advise you to wait until later before 
applying the sulphate of ammonia. Though 
not so quickly available as nitrate of 
soda, the sulphate is still an active 
manure, and you ought to get a good crop 
from your liberal treatment if the soil is 
suitable.] 

Stable manure. —I know you once published 
in the Gardening Illgstrated directions for 
treating a stable manure heap, but am unable 
to find the number, and should be much 
obliged if you would kindly inform me 
through said paper what should be put on it 
to hasten decay and preserve goodness, and 
also proportions. How soon should manure 
thus treated be ready for use?— North Devon. 

[Throw all the manure into a heap and 
if you find that it does not heat and rot, 
then Water it well or throw over it any 
house slops, etc. When it has lain a day 
or two then turn it over, and if it is found 
that the centre of the heap is still dry, 
again apply some water. Turn it over two 
or three times so as to get it well mixed 
| and then you may at once use it for what¬ 
ever crops you wish.] 

Seed Potatoes.—I have got some seed Potar 
toes (which 1 selected last autumn and have 
kept them in daylight since) with strong single 
shoots on (3 inch). Ought I to rub them off 
to allow more shoots to come on, as I under¬ 
stand that before planting the sets should con¬ 
tain two or three strong shoots and not a 
single one?— Amato. 

[As the sprouts on the Potato sets have 
boon produced in full light, and are no 
more than J inch in length, it would he 
folly to rub them off. If they are removed, 
others certainly would follow, but they 
would not ho of so robust a nature, neither 
would the after results prove so satis¬ 
factory as when the tubers are planted 
with one good sprout on each in the con¬ 
dition mentioned by you. Judging by 
your note the tubers In question are in 
an ideal condition for planting, and this 
may take place towards the end of the 
month, weather permitting. In the mean¬ 
time continue to treat the sets as you have 
hitherto been doing.] 

Potato Sharps’* Victor. —Mention is made 
of this old variety in the issue of January 
30th. When this was first introduced most 
people grew it. At that time I had to provide 
early Potatoes, and being short of pits. I 
used to grow these in pots, and I could find 
no variety to equal Sharpe’s Victor for this 
purpose. My method was to grow three sets 
in a 12-inch pot, allowing only one shoot to 
each, and the results were satisfactory. It 
was equally good in pits and frames.— 
J. C. F. C. _ 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated m now ready (price 3d., poet 
free S{dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume ie also 
available (jrrice Is. Gd., by post Is 9d.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from, any neirsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.c! If ordered 
together , the price of the Index and Binding Case is ts., post 
I free. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES WELLINGTON AND 
BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society the Fruit Committee had 
a number of standard varieties of Apples 
cooked to note their good cooking points 
and flavour. This was done after due 
selection at a previous meeting of what 
was considered the best late varieties for 
cooking. It will surprise no one who has 
any knowledge of late Apples that Well¬ 
ington headed the list out of a consider¬ 
able number of varieties; indeed, it re¬ 
ceived the most marks. Unfortunately, it 
is not everyone’s choice, as in certain soils 
Wellington does not do as one would wish, 
and to keep trees healthy a lot of atten¬ 
tion in the shape of syringing is neces¬ 
sary, but no one who requires the best 
cooking Apple can omit it. On the other 
hand, Bramley’s succeeds in soils where 
Wellington fails, and, owing to its grand 
cropping qualities, vigorous growth, and 
its value when cooked, it may well be 
placed in the front rank for general use¬ 
fulness. This variety varies greatly on 
diverse soils. At the meeting alluded to 
above there was a great difference in the 
quality of fruits grown in diverse soils. 
It is surprising how T 'this variety succeeds 
on a clay soil which is often fatal to other 
late varieties. Though what one would 
term a mid-winter variety, there is no 
difficulty in keeping Bramley’s quite late 
if the fruits are not gathered too early 
and given cool storage. 

Certain Apples are of much value in 
some soils. For instance, on a light, 
shallow soil resting on gravel Wellington 
and Brain ley’s were very poor, while 
LanC's Prince Alliert and Alfriston never 
failed to crop. I am aware on a heavy 
clay Prince Albert is not reliable, but at 
this trial of cooked fruit. I should, have 
given it equal marks with Wellington. 1 
fear many will disagree with me, but I am 
only giving my own opinion after many 
years’ experience, showing how fruits 
vary when diverse soils and localities are 
taken into account. The flavour of Prince 
Albert at this trial was not equal to that 
of many fruits I have grown. It does not, 
even in a warm, well-drained soil, make 
growth like Bra alley’s, and few varieties 
given this soil do better in bush form if 
allowed plenty of freedom. Grown thus, I 
found* no difficulty in keeping it(fn excel¬ 
lent condition well into the spring. I 
have rarely seen Alfriston worse as re¬ 
gards flavour than were the fruits before 
this committee. The fruits were quite 
flavourless. With me in a light soil this 
was one of the best, and though it lacks 
the acidity of Wellington, by some it is 
liked. Being a strong grower and a reli¬ 
able cropper, I much like this variety. 
There is no difficulty in keeping sound 
fruits till April. A few of the old kinds 
appeared to be almost flavourless. 

I did not note any Blenheim Orange. At 
the present time I am using this, and it is 
all one can desire. I must admit a par¬ 
tiality for a fruit that does not require 
any sugar when cooked, hence my favour¬ 
ing Alfriston and Prince Albert. My 
fruits of Blenheim gathered late are 
keeping well. These are from old 
standard trees in an orchard. The fruits 
are at the present time date in February) 
firm and of a beautiful colour. It may 
l»e thought Unit the Blenheim is not suffi¬ 
ciently late, but I find no difficulty in keep¬ 
ing it well into Maroll if gathered with 
rare and not too curly. The old Ilanwell 
Souring, a variety less seen now than 
formerly, was noticeable for its good 
Quality when cooked, and those who like 
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the Wellington flavour would like this 
variety on account of its acidity. Of the 
newer Apples, Edward VII. w*as excel¬ 
lent—indeed, well deserved the marks 
giveh for its good flavour. In addition, it 
is a handsome fruit, not unlike Golden 
Noble, but a much better cropper; and an 
excellent keeper, as it may be bad good 
well into April. Another of the best for 
quality was Beauty of Stoke, a large, 
heavy fruit, and a good cooking variety. 
I hear this crops w*ell in standard form. 
I failed to note any fruits of an old 
favourite of mine, Annie Elizabeth, an 
excellent late variety, and, owing to its 
splendid cooking qualities, I regret to note 
its omission. Grown as a standard, we 
have no better Apple in April and May. 

W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberry pest.— My Strawberries when 
ripe are sometimes infested by a tiny little 
wireworm. Can I do anything now to disin¬ 
fect the plant and soil?—E. A. 

[For the destruction of the particular 
pest to which you allude w T e have invari¬ 
ably found soot an excellent remedy. The 
best time to apply it is when the straw 
litter for keeping the ripe and ripening 
fruit clean is to be placed between the 
rows and around the plants. This is 
usually done a week or two in advance of 
the flowering period. As regards the soot, 
this, if fresh, should be lightly strewn all 
over the surface of the soil and up to the 
collars of the plant. If not fresh a heavier 
dressing may then be safely given. Be¬ 
sides acting as an annihilator and a 
deterrent, soot is also of great value as a 
stimulant, so that, viewed from either 
standpoint, its application cannot but be 
productive of good. Lime would also kill 
off and deter insect attacks, but it would 
not exert the same influence on growth 
that soot does. Next autumn use the soil 
fumigant named “ Vaporite,” and apply it 
according to directions.] 

Apples shrivelling.— Can you give me any 
reason why the fruits of Apple Worcester 
Pearmain shrivelled in about a month after 
gathering, also why they fell off (at gathering) 
with the slightest touch, and also why the 
crop in 1914 was very unsatisfactory? Am I 
right in supposing the tree (not an old one) 
required the help of some chemical manure, 
and that this was the cause of the various 
troubles? The Apples are stored in a cool 
place on properly made fruit trays.—H. E. K. 

[When Apples commence shrivelling so 
soon after being gathered it may at once 
be assumed that gathering was done too 
early. Last season there was a general 
complaint as to the premature dropping of 
Apples, due in great measure, if not en¬ 
tirely, to drought. As yours behaved in a 
similar manner you were, perhaps, led to 
imagine that the fruits were ripe and re¬ 
quired to be gathered, while, in reality, 
they were not so, and most likely needed 
leaving on the tree a few weeks longer; 
hence the cause of their shrivelling. Want 
of moisture in the soil was the cause of so 
much premature easting or dropping of 
the fruit, and had you given the soil about 
the roots a thorough soaking of w*ater 
early in August and again in September 
the probability is that you would never 
have been troubled either with fruit 
dropping or shrivelling after gathering 
had taken place. Next autumn do not at¬ 
tempt to harvest the fruit until on cutting 
one or two open the seeds or pips are 
found to be turning brown. Another test 
is to raise the fruits so that the stalks 
are bent out of their natural position. If 
they are found to part easily from the 
tree it can then be taken for granted that 
the time for gathering has arrived.] 

The best time to plant fruit-trees. —This i« 
undoubtedly in autumn, as it gives time for 
the trees to get established before spring, and 
this is an important point. Sometimes it is 
not possible to get all the planting done dur¬ 
ing the autumn, hut if done in March when the 


ground is in good order young trees succeed 
well. Make the soil firm about the roots, and 
secure them from wind-waving in some way 
with stakes or wire, and mulch over the roots 
as far as they extend with manure. Bush 
fruits, also, and Strawberries may be planted 
as late as March, but Raspberries are better 
planted before Christmas and cut back to 
6 inchea not later than March.—E. H. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 

FORCED BULB SHOW. 

March 9tii and 10th, 1015. 

An interesting show was got together for 
the above-named dates, the quality of the 
exhibits, both in the competitive and non¬ 
competitive sections being generally of 
high excellence. In the former the 
Hyacinths from Welheck and Liverpool 
were as fine as could .be desired, and in 
one class at least equal first prizes were 
awarded, so close was the competition. In 
the noil-competing section the grand table 
of Hyacinths stmt from Reading hv 
Messrs. Sutton was greatly admired. In 
another direction—that of bulbs grown in 
bowls in Moss-fibre—the exhibit of Messrs. 
Carter and Co. was an outstanding feature. 
For the rest there were many beautiful 
displays of alpines, some, notably that 
from Stevenage, being exceptionally well 
presented. Only one plant—an alpine— 
received an award. 

COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

For eighteen Hyacinths distinct, *the 
first prize being a gold medal and three 
guineas in cash, an equal first prize was 
awarded to liis Grace the Duke of Port¬ 
land, Welheck Abbey (gardener, Mr. J. 
Gibson), and Mr. R. G. Morrison, The 
Hollies, Wavertree, Liverpool, both show¬ 
ing very finely. In the former the more 
conspicuous were L. Innocence, King of 
Blues, City of Haarlem (yellow), Gari¬ 
baldi (red), Cardinal Wiseman, King 
Menelik (very dark violet - purple), 
Jacques (blush-pink), Rose h. Merveille, 
and General Vetter. In the latter, Cor- 
regio and Mine. Kruger (very line white), 
City of Haarlem, Lord Derby (fine blue), 
Gounod, Lord Balfour, King of Blues, and 
King Menelik stood out well, the whole of 
the spikes massive and well formed. The 
third prize went to the Marquis of Itipon, 
Kingston Hill (gardener, Mr. Smith), 
whose plants had smaller spikes of fiow T ors. 
For twelve Hyacinths, distinct, the first 
prize went to Mr. S. Noblett, Fairfield, 
Liverpool (Mr. W. Bush, gardener), for a 
well-grown lot of spikes, whose lot in¬ 
cluded Gounod, Corregio, and La 
Grandesse (two of the best whites), 
Sehotel (poreelain-blue), Jacques (blusli- 
pink), and the very dark purple King 
Menelik. In the class for eight pans of 
distinctly-coloured Hyacinths, ten roots of 
one variety in each pan, his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, Welheck (gardener, Mr. 
J. Gibson), was the only competitor. The 
entire set was in the pink of condition, 
well meriting the first prize. The varieties 
were General Vetter (blush), Queen of 
Pinks, King of Blues, City of Haarlem 
(yellow), King Menelik.' (dark purplish- 
violet), La Victoire (carmine-red), La 
Grandesse (finest of whites), and Lady 
Derby (very fine pink). For the finest 
decorative display of Hyacinths to he 
staged on the floor, bis Grace the Duke 
of Portland was again in the premier 
position, arranging many superb varieties 
in large pans to mi accompaniment of finc- 
foliaged plants. The host Hyacinths were 
Perle Brilliant (light blue). King of 
Blues, Corregio (a superb white), Jacques 
(blush), La Grandesse (white). City of 
Haarlem (yellow), Czar Peter (porcelain- 
blue), Moreno (pink), Roi des Beiges 
(red), and Lord Derby (i>orcelain blue). 
Misses Tate and Tanner, Bushey Heath, 
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Watford, were second with excellent 
groups of Grand Blanche (blush-white), 
Mme. Van der Hoop (pure white), 
Albertine (pure white), and La Peyrouse 
(light blue), among many others. 

For the finest decorative display of 
Hyacinths—trade growers only—to be 
staged on the floor, Messrs. R. and G. 
Outhbert, Southgate, N., were the only ex¬ 
hibitors, taking the special prize, silver 
cup of the General Bulb-Growers’ Society 
of Haarlem, Holland, and the first prize, 
a gold medal, for an excellent exhibit. The 
chief varieties were arranged in circulai 
groups, smaller groups occupying the 
angles between with Ferns. Cardinal 
Wiseman (pink), Schotel (porcelain-blue), 
Corregio, La Grandesse (whites), Grand 
Mattie (deep blue), General Vetter (blush), 
Jacques (blush-pink), and Queen of Pinks 
were some of the best. For six vases of 
Tulips, Lady Tate, Park Hill, Streatham 
(gardener, Mr. W. Howe) was awarded 
first prize, having Colour Cardinal, Pink 
Beauty, Iju Revo, Golden Queen, Prince of 
Austria, and Keizerkroon, the same ex¬ 
hibitor securing the premier prize for six 
vases of Narcissi, and showing Cardinal, 
Argent, Albatross, Seagull, Duchess of 
Westminster, and Gloria Mundi. 

NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 

In this section the gold medal group of 
Hyacinths staged by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, was of an instructive 
character and a great attraction withal. 
Occupying a double-width, low-placed 
table, and springing from a fresh green 
carjiet of Maiden-hair Ferns, the exhibit 
took the form of eight circular groups, 
each group of two harmonising colours to 
form a scheme in the following order: 
Jacques and La Victoire (pale pink and 
rich red respectively), City of Haarlem 
and King of Blues (yellow and dark blue), 
Jacques and Enchantress (pale pink and 
j>ale blue), Corregio and King of Blues 
(white and dark blue), Schotel and City of 
Haarlem (porcelain - blue and yellow), 
Queen of Pinks and La Grandesse (pink 
and white), Schotel and King of Blues (por¬ 
celain and dark blue), and Remembrance 
and Laura (deep and pale mauve resiiee- 
tively). In all there were 1,000 pots of 
Hyacinths in the exhibit, which at the 
close of the show were presented to the 
Charing Cross and the London hospitals. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., filled a double table largely with 
miniature Hyacinths suited to bowls and 
Crocuses, the twain making an excellent 
display. Of the former, Cantab (blue), 
L’Innocence (white), Orange Boren (dis¬ 
tinctive apricot and pink), Yellow 
Hammer, Garibaldi (red), Gertrude (red), 
and Rol des Beiges (bright red). Of 
Crocuses, which, like the Hyacinths, were 
arranged on a rather sumptuous plan, 
Bleu Celeste, President Lincoln (purple), 
Minerva (striped mauve and purple), Harle¬ 
quin (purple, feathered white), King of 
Whites, and Kathleen Pal'low (the best of 
all whites and of magnificent form) were 
among those shown. Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, had a very pleasing 
lot of Crocuses in blue and white, as w’ell 
as Saxifrages in variety. 

BULBS IN BOWLS. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
S.W., had an instructive exhibit of 
bulbous plants growing in Moss-fibre in 
bowls, comprising Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Daffodils, among others. The whole of the 
bulbs were planted in the prepared Moss- 
fibre on October 27th, 1914, and grown in 
the bowls from that time. The flowers 
were as fine as could be desired, equal, in¬ 
deed, to others grown in soil in jM>ts. This 
to a large and increasing class of amateur 
gardeners is an important fact not to be 


lost sight of : a phase of gardening afford¬ 
ing considerable pleasure and supplying 
material for decoration. Of Tulips so 
grown we remarked Crimson Brilliant, La 
R£ve, Marechal Niel, and Coleur Cardinal. 
Of Hyacinths, L’Innocence, La Grandesse, 
Lord Derby, and Pink Beauty were 
prominent, while of Daffodils Sir F. 
Drake, Barri conspicuus, Emiieror, Sir 
Watkin, Elvira, King Alfred, Princeps, 
Queen of Spain, and Mme. Plemp, among 
others, thus showing that a considerable 
variety responds to this particular treat¬ 
ment. Adjoining this exhibit Messrs. 
Carter had a further one of a terrace 
garden with Crocuses naturalised in 
Grass. 

Messrs. R. II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
qlso had an exhibit of bulbous plants 
growing in bowls in prepared fibre. In 
this there w’ere Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, Fritillaries, and 
others, such Tulips as Unique and Prince 
of Austria and Daffodils Victoria and 
Mine, do Graaff being superb. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, had a charming lot of 
Freesias and Lily of the Valley in bowls in 
fibre. ' 

NARCISSI. 

In a nice lot Mr. Christopher Bourne, 
Bletchley, had a sui>erb vase of White 
Emiieror, a chaste and beautiful variety of 
fine proportions. Sunrise, Dew’d rop. 
Queen of Hearts, White Queen, King 
Alfred, Queen of Whites, Treasure Trove, 
Cigar, Fairy Queen, Radiant (a brilliant 
red-eyed flower), and Red Lady were re¬ 
marked in an interesting lot. 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lowd- 
kam, had particularly good flowers of 
Hon. Mrs. J. L. Franklin and Vega, both 
giant Leedsi forms, also Bernardius, 
Brilliancy (finely-coloured cup), Great 
Warley, and Mrs. R. Sydenham (a well- 
known, highly-esteemed white Ajax). 

Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Limited, 
Inglescombe, Bath, had some good things 
in the yellow Ajax Golden Rod, Sulphur 
King (White Ajax), White City, and Queen 
of the North (Leedsi form), Plato (poeti- 
cus), and Leo (bicolor Ajax), the handsome 
flowers ittirticularly well finished. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had by 
far the finest group of these. A double- 
w'idth table was employed on w r liieh rock- 
garden grouping was indulged in with a 
free hand. Of Saxifraga Burseriana 
Gloria there must have been 200 or 300 
splendidly-flowered plants, a like number 
of the yellow and white S. apiculata being 
displayed. Of Faldonside, the queen of 
yellow - flow f ered Saxifrages, there were 
several dozen plants, while of the unique 
S. Irvingi, which gained an award of 
merit, a colony of several dozen fascinated 
everybody. It was probably the most 
sumptuous group of Saxifrages ever ex¬ 
hibited. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
also had a delightful lot of Saxifrages, 
such as marginata, sancta, juniperina, 
dalmatica, Ilaagei, Obristi, and others. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Haywards 
Heath, had a fine lot of Tulipa Kauf- 
manniana, Shortia, Erica, Hepatica, 
Primula Juliie, and Iris reticulata in 
variety. 

Mr. T. H. Gaunt, Farsley, Leeds, 
showed well of Saxifrages, the pretty red- 
flowered S. retusa being in nice flower. A 
goodly colony of S. Faldonside also 
attracted attention. 

Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston, show’ed a par¬ 
ticularly fine batch of Saxifraga Gries- 
bachi, and of a very superior type. Two 
fine Crocuses—C. aerius (rich violet) and 


C. Alexander!—'were in this group, with 
Irises and much else. 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, had a handsome group of the rich 
blue Pulmonaria angustifolia, Saxifraga 
oppositifolia and alba, Fritillaria armena, 

F. obliqua (a dusky-flowered sort), and 
others. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
again showed a hundred or more sorts of 
Saxifrages: Malyi, Faldonside, L. G. God- 
seff, Ferdinandi Coburgi, apiculata, 
Paulime, Elizabetlne, all yellow-flowered 
sorts and quite distinct. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felthain, 
also had many Saxifrages, the group of S. 
Griesbachi being a feature. Irises, Andro- 
sace Laggeri, and A. carnea; with Saxi¬ 
fraga oppositifolia, S. Rocheliana,. and 
S. Faldonside were all good. 

Messrs. Pi]>er, Barnes and Bayswater. 
had a prettily-conceived rock garden in a 
corner jiosition very pleasingly planted 
with the choicest alpines and shrubs. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar. South Ken¬ 
sington, had a well - flowered lot id 
Azaleas, Boronia mega stigma, Lily of the 
Valley, Amaryllis, and other plants. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed Azaleas, Cinerarias, Cyclamens „ 
Boronia megastigma ,* Calla alocasia»folia, 
and other plants. 

The Marquis of Ripon, Kingston Ilill, 
arranged a collection of forced bulbous 
plants—Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, and 
others, with Ferns and Palms. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a rich 
display of red and white Daphne 
Mezereon, Wistaria sinensis, Prunus, anil 
other things. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., also showed forced shrubs. Mag¬ 
nolias, Prunus, Azaleas, Wistaria, and 
Spiraea constituting the chief. 

VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit of these came from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, the 
firm showing Mushrooms, Early White 
Broccoli, Cucumber Sutton’s Market, 
Golden Ball lettuce, Variegated Kales, 
Seakale, and others in excellent condition. 

A complete list off certificated plants and 
awards appears in our advertisement 
columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tree and shrub planting.— This is 
being brought to a close for the season— 
i.r., as far as trees arc concerned—by the 
planting of Wee [ting Willows in suitable 
positions by the side of a stream. There 
may be a few ornamental shrubs yet to 
deal with, but nothing to cause much loss 
of time, w r hieh, seeing that garden work is 
much in arrears this season, is a con¬ 
sideration. 

Tender shrubs.— Unless severe weather 
should set in such things as Myrtles, 
Pomegranates, and Scented Verbenas 
(Aloysia citriodora) will be uncovered and 
be over-hauled, retied, and, in the last- 
mentioned instance, pruned. In this case 
all last season’s growdh will be cut back 
hard, or almost close to the main branches, 
this not only keeping the trees close at 
home, but ensuring the production of- 
quantities of young growths in due season. 
When finished the mats \yiU he replaced 
and not taken down again until all danger 
of hard frost is past. Magnolia grandi- 
flora will also be uncovered. W’ben an 
examination of ties will take place and 
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SUTTONS 

Vegetable Seeds 


Our PEDIGREE STRAINS of VEGETABLES 

cannot be equalled either for productiveness or quality, 
and are, therefore, far cheaper in the end than the 
common “cheap” sorts usually offered. The following 
varieties will provide a plentiful supply of fine, whole¬ 
some vegetables throughout the year. 

SAVOY CABBAGE. Teroz. 

Sutton's Best of All... ... 1/- 
CAULIFLOWER. Per pkt. 

Sutton Autumn Mammoth 16 
CARROT (Short). 

Sutton's Champion Scarlet 

Horn. 1 - 

CARROT (Inter media’.c)* 
Sutton's Favourite .. 1 - 

LETTUCE, CabbaKO. 

Sutton's Ideal. 1 - 

LETTUCE, Cos. 

Sutton's White Heart 16 

ONION. 

Sutton's Selected Ail .i Craig 1 6 
Sutton’s Long Keeping 1- 

TURNIP, Pern/. 

Sutton's Karly Snowball ... 6d. 
POST FREE. 


Sutton's Superlative 
Sutton's Peerless ... 
Sutton's Perfi ction... 
Sutton's Latest of All 


BEANS, Dwarf French. 

Sution's Plentiful ... 2/* 3 6 


BEET. 

Sutton’s Globe. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Sutton's Exhibition ... 


BORECOLE OR KALE. 

Sutton’s A 1 . 


ticulars see Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture for 1915. 


The Royal Seed 
Establishment, 


To which has been added the Seed Bus 
J. Yeitch & Sons, Ltd., of Ch 


you want 
beautiful 
iawns- 


VALUE IN SEEDS FOR SPRING ^ 
PLANTING. 


SWEET PEAS 
IN MIXTURE 
ALSO 

COLLECTIONS 

*N OF 

J SWEET PEAS. 

y a FINEST VARIETIES, 


SWEET PEAS IN MIXTURE. flfcvgj 

Gamage’s Mammoth Waved Mixture 

of Sweet Peas. / JL dS 

The Mixture contains the finest and most 
beautiful varieties of Waved and Spencer ^| 
types. 9d. per oz. ; £ oz. packet, 5d. 

Carnage's Imperial Mixture of Sweet Peas. uRL 
A sjrecial mixture of all named varieties, con- wj l lrpME 
ta-ining a large proportion of Spencer and 
other types. 3d. per oz. ; 3s. per lb. 

COLLECTIONS OF SWEET PEAS. 

No. 1.—A collection of 12 varieties, comprising the 
best varieties for exhibition purposes, sent, post, free, 

for ... . . 

No. 2.—A collection of 12 varieties, comprising the best 
12 for pot raising and garden decoration, sent, j>ost 
free, for 

No. 3.—A collection of 12 varieties, comprising the best 
12 for a large garden, sent, post free, for 

Send for New Season’s Catalogue giving full details of our NOTED 
COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


> ^'keep the grass trimmed 
to perfection with the 
' finest Mower made—the 

RANSOM ES’ 

LAWN MOWER 

S INCE 1832 these famous 
Mowers have been used on 
the lawns of the nobility and 
\\ on thousands of smaller grass 
^ plots all over the world. Sheer 
•I merit has brought this success ; 
JJ if you will buy a Rausomes' from 
M your Ironmonger and see its 
'• effect on your lawn, you will 
understand, far better than we 
Vi can tell you. its excellent quali- 
Ues. Remember—it pays to buy 
'v a g ood Mower. 

WRITE for LIST No. 100 
It will interest you. . 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for nil time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3^PEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this pai>er. and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Itcll. 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact, machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS, S3, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


VAPORITE 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOU. 


Strawson Chemical O L t » 79 Queei 


■DOORS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

■U CULTURE, and all other subjects. Secondhand at half 
prices. New, 25 per cent, discount. <'atalogues free. Hooka 
b ought -W. & G. FOYLE, 121. Charing Cross-road, London 

F ’..\( M'S CURTAINS.—Guide Book 

Lace Curtains. Nets, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Laces. 
Direct from actual Makers. Send now. It willsaveyou money. 
SAMUEL PEACH & SONS, 147, The Looms. Nottingham. 


Male by Ransomes. Sims & Jefferies Ltd . Ipswich. 

SOLD and RECOMMENDED by GOOD IRON- 
MONGERS an ! SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE. 
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all found faulty replaced, strong tar twine 
being used for this. 

Rose pruning, etc.—This, so far as it 
applies to plants trained to walls and at 
the sides of flights of steps, on balustrad- 
ing, and a long length of “ Quick ” hedge 
has been attended to. In the latter case 
the Quick, as it had made a considerable 
amount of growth, has been thinned some¬ 
what for the benefit of the Rambler Roses, 
also Honeysuckles and Clematises, which 
are trained over it, so that they may have 
more light and .air. Weeping Roses will 
have as much of the old w’ood taken out 
as tan be spared, and the last season’s 
growths tipped before regulating and tying 
them to the edge of the trellis from which 
they dei)end. This is all the tying Roses 
so trained require. Clematis paniculata, 
which is very effective w’hen used for 
covering the supporting avails to terrace 
steps, does best when cut back fairly 
hard. There is then no lack of young 
shoots and an abundance of flower during 
August and September. The same re¬ 


pricked out last autumn, will now be 
transplanted to a cold pit G inches apart 
either way, to induce a bushy habit of 
growth before being transferred to their 
permanent quarters. After a few days 
have elapsed the points of the plants will 
be pinched out to make them break freely. 
That lifting of the plants when the time 
comes may be done with a good ball of 
soil attached to the roots, the compost in 
which they are now to be planted consists 
for the most.part of loam. 

Calceolarias.—Like the preceding, these 
will now be transplanted from the cutting 
bed. To keep the stock vigorous and free 
from disease the compost employed wall 
consist of fresh loam with a small 
quantity of old Mushroom manure added. 
Plenty of fresh air will be afforded when¬ 
ever possible once the plants recover 
from their, removal, and as soon as the 
roots get a grip of the new soil the plants 
will be stopi>ed to make them branch out 
and become bushy. 

Border Carnations.—The border where 


of the month, seed of the giant-flowered 
form will be sow’n on a sheltered border. 
As but one plant is needed to every 
9 inches or 1 square foot of space, the best 
plan is to drop a few seeds into the shal- 
low’-drawn drills at the distances named 
and thin the plants when large enough to 
one. A little later a good sowing of the 
ordinary variety w ill be made. 

Verges to walks.—These should now T be 
thoroughly consolidated W’itli a heavy 
roller and then edged afresh with an 
edging-iron, using a garden line as a guide 
to secure accuracy w ? hen the verges run 
straight and are of any length. Particular 
attention should also be paid to curves, 
as these, if. not cut true, look very un¬ 
sightly and offend the eye. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.—Maintain the supply by 
regularly introducing fresh batches of 
plants, placing these ou shelves and stages 
, near the glass. At this season Straw- 



Fittonia argyroneura . 


marks apply to Jackman’s Clematis and 
varieties. 

Wall garden.—This now T lias to be looked 
over and put in order, so that the various 
subjects employed for draping the face of 
it may afterwards grow away undisturbed. 
Erigeron mucronatus, which makes such 
a fine display w T ith its pinkish-white, 
daisy-like flow’ers, in autumn, has, like the 
single and double white Arabis, to be kept 
within bounds, otherwise it soon crowds 
out other things. This is a good time to 
get rid of superfluous plants and to cut 
down the plants that are to remain to the 
new’ growths which are now r pushing from 
the base. 

Rock garden. — This is fast becoming 
attractive with Squills, Glory of the Snow, 
miniature Daffodils, Leucojum vernum, 
and other things coming into flow’d’. As 
soon as a favourable opportunity offers 
several choice subjects now in pots i” a 
cold frame will be planted. A nice batch 
of Arabis aubretioides will at the same 
time be put out. 

Pentstemons.—These, which are still in 
a frame, where they were, as cuttings, 

Digitized by Gooale 


these are to be planted has been made 
ready for their reception and they will be 
got out directly the soil is in good work¬ 
ing condition. The plants w’ill be arranged 
in groups—three in each group—2 feet 
apart all w’ays. The object in planting 
the border thus is to fill up the ground as 
much as possible. By the group system 
the employment of a large number of 
stakes to support the flower stems is 
obviated, as one stake placed in the centre 
of each group then suffices. Due regard is 
paid to the planting of the varieties so 
that the colours of the flowers w’ill not 
clash. 

East Lothian Stocks.—A border of these j 
will shortly be planted, the plants having 
been raised last December and now r in 
3-inch pots. These w’ill supply a quantity 
of flow’ers for cutting early, in addition to 
serving as an ornament to the garden. A 
little fresh loam dug in and mixed wfitli 
the staple is much appreciated by Lothian 
Stocks. The border is protected from the 
north w inds. 

Mignonette.—In the event of the weather 
proving favourable towards the latter part 


berries need frequent attention, water be¬ 
ing afforded at short intervals in accord¬ 
ance w’ith the stage of grow’th. Plants on 
which the fruit is swelling require water 
in liberal quantities, and on bright days 
water may be required twice. Air should 
be given freely during favourable w’eather. 
Fumigate if aphides are present, and do 
not omit to thin the bunches of fruit at 
an early period. 

Melon plants in flower should have the 
air about them kept a little drier than 
hitherto. The female flowers should be 
pollinated every day nt noon. When about 
six fruits are seen to be swelling remove 
the flowers as they form, and reduce the 
number of fruits to four or five, stopping 
the shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. If 
there is space leave one or tw’o of the 
laterals to fill up the trellis, but be careful 
to avoid any crowding of the growths or 
foliage. All laterals not bearing fruit 
should be closely stopped at the first joint. 
Afford a slight top-dressing of good loam 
to which has been added a little bone-meal. 
Keep up a succession of plants by sowing 
a few’ seeds in brisk heat once in ten days. 
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£1,050 in Cash Prizes 

“DAILY MAIL” 

Vegetable'Growing Competition 


TKe Great “Daily Mail” Vegetable Show will 
he held in September, and Cash Prizes are offered 
in the following Classes : 


CLASS A. —For the best Collec¬ 
tion of 12 distinct Vegetables: 

Open to Private Exhibitors em¬ 
ploying two or more gardeners. 

First Prize, £100. 

Second, £25 ; Third, £20 ; Fourth, £15 ; 
Fifth, £10 ; Sixth, £5. 


CLASS B. —For the best Collec¬ 
tion of 9 distinct Vegetables: 

Open to Private Exhibitors em¬ 
ploying a single-handed gardener 
only. 

First Prize, £100. 

Second, £25 ; Third, £20 ; Fourth, £15 ; 

Fifth, £10 ; Sixth, £5. 


CLASS C. —For the best Collec¬ 
tion of 6 distinct Vegetables: 

Open to Exhibitors who do not 
keep a regular gardener, but may 
employ occasional help. 

First Prize, £100. 

Second, £25 ; Third, £20 ; Fourth, £15 ; 

Fifth, £10 ; Sixth. £5. 


CLASS D. —For the bestCollec- CLASS E. —For the best Collec- CLASS F. —For the best Collec- 

tion of 6 distinct Vegetables: tion of 6 distinct Vegetables: tion of 6 distinct Vegetables: 

Open to Artisans and those em- Open to Public Institutions, Open to Market Gardeners only, 

ploying no extra help. Schools, School Gardens, etc. | 


Open to Market Gardeners only. 


First Prize, £100. 


First Prize, £100. 


First Prize, £100. 


Second, £25 ; Third, £20; Fourth, £15; Second, £25 ; Third, £20 ; Fourth, £15 ; | Second, £25 ; Third, £20 ; Fourth, £15; 


Fifth, £10 ; Sixth, £5. 


Fifth, £10 ; Sixth, £5. 


Fifth, £10 ; Sixth, £5. 


A Complete List of Vegetables for selection, with the number of specimens to be shown, will be published 

in the “ DAILY MAIL ” within a few days. 

The details above are liable to variations, which will he notified 

in the “ Daily Mail.” 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SEE 

THE “DAILY MAIL.” 

NOTE.—Retailers of Seeds are invited to apply for Artistic Window Bills embodying the above 
Information. Apply Vegetable Prize Dept., “DAILY MAIL,” 130 , Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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^ FOR HOME AND EXHIBITION. J|| 

ONE & ALL SWEET PEAS. 


-H- 


H- 


The ONE & ALL STRAINS are specially selected for PURITY, and 
every Seed is GUARANTEED TO GERMINATE. 


To Growers for Exhibition. 

We offer readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and no others, 
the undermentioned twelve varieties for 


p° st 5§ i 


FREE. 


Elfrida Pearson, blush ; Gladys Burt, cream- 
pink ; Moneymaker, white ; Rosabelle, rose ; 
Scarlet Emperor; R. F. Felton, lavender; 
Tennant Spencer, mauve ; Barbara, salmon- 
orange ; Clara Curtis, yellow ; Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, cream-edged rose ; King Manuel, 
maroon ; and Countess Spencer. 

True Shell Pink with Anglian Blue and 
Sunproof Crimson Gratis. 

A Perfect Twelve chosen from the above Set will come 
first anywhere and everywhere. 



1 /- post free. TWELVE VARIETIES - THOUSANDS OF FLOWERS, 1 /- post free. 

Nora Unwin, white; Mrs. Collier, primrose; Countess Spencer, pink; King Edward Spencer, crimson waved; 
Miss Willinott, rich deep orange pink; Asta Ohn, lavender; Helen Lewis, orange; Black Knight, deep maroon; 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, pale lavender; Helen Pierce, marbled; Lord Nelson, blue; Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, 
cream, pink edge. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Association, Ltd., 



CATALOGUES POST FREE. 




92, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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growing the seedlings on a shelf close to 
the glass. 

Deciduous Calanthes should be repotted 
before new roots are made. Shake out 
the exhausted soil and shorten the roots 
t<» about 1 inch, the part left being neces¬ 
sary to keep the pseudo-bulbs firm until 
they are established. Half fill the pots 
with drainage, and over this place a little 
Sphagnum Moss. The soil should consist 
of one-half fibrous yellow' loam, one-fourth 
dry (row-dung (previously prepared as ad¬ 
vised in last week’s notes), and one-fourth 
finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss, broken 
crocks, and coarse silver sand. When 
jotting, shake the soil down moderately 
lirw around the base of the pseudo-bulbs 
to within | inch of the rim of the pot. 
This will leave sufficient space for a top¬ 
dressing of good loam wiien the plants are 
in active growth. I prefer to grow r the 
pseudo-bulbs singly, but where house-room 
is limited several may advantageously be 
planted together iu pots of suitable sizes. 
The plants should be given a good'light 
position in the plant-stove or Cucuinber- 
bouso. No water will be required at the 
roots until the plants have begun to grow, 
merely syringe between the pots several 
times a day, according to the state of the 
weather. Wiien they have begun to grow 
freely slightly sprinkle the soil with w'ater 
by means of a line rose w'atering-eun, but 
much discretion must be used, for ff the 
soil be made too wet the tips of the young 
routs decay and the health of the plant 
becomes imi>airod. Wiien the roots have a 
firm hold of the sides of the pot moisture 
may be given more freely, and when 
thoroughly established an abundance of 
water should be alternated with weak 
liquid cow-manure. 

Pruning Roses.— Owing to the mildness 
of the season the Rose bushes are breaking 
into growth, and pruning must soon be 
commenced. The pruning of Roses should 
Im entrusted to a i>erson conversant with 
the habit and grow'th of the various varie¬ 
ties. The commonest mistake is leaving the 
older branching spray wood; this should 
all Ik? cut out. It is advisable that each 
variety be cut back iu accordance with its 
vigour. Strong growths should be 
shortened to about six buds and those of 
only moderate growth to tw’o buds. The 
more tender Tea varieties should be left 
till last. China or Monthly Roses as they 
are called should be well thinned out, and 
as the flowering shoots spring from the 
collar of the plant too w’eak ones should 
be cut down to tliat part. The other shoots 
may be left shorter or longer according to 
strength. Suckers coming up from the 
stock that Rose-s are worked on should, 
when young, be pulled or dug up, not cut 
<»fT. It is the best plan to grow Roses on 
their own roots (i.e., those procured from 
cuttings) if possible, as then all suckers 
develop into strong, flowering shoots. 

Shrubs and tress.— The necessary prun¬ 
ing of all trees and shrubs should be 
carried out without delay. Lawns should 
lie swept and rolled before they are 
mown, aud Grass verges cut with the 
edging iron after having rolled the turf. 

Lettuce. —The first sowing of Lettuce 
outside will now be made on a sheltered 
border and an additional sowing every 
fortnight during the spring and early sum¬ 
mer months. One of the most useful 
varieties for early sowing is Early Paris 
Market. Sow the seeds in rows 9 Inches 
apart or in beds 4 feet wide, and cover the 
seeds i inch deep with fine soil. If the 
seed lings be thinned slightly when large 
enough to handle and the thinnings 
planted :] inches or 4 inches apart they 
will provide a useful succession. Plants 
that have been raised under glass may, 
when thoroughly hardened, be lifted and 


planted in the open border. Handle the 
plants carefully and plant them 9 inches 
to 12 inches apart according to the variety. 
Do not expose them to the air more than 
is necessary, as the young roots are easily 
damaged by cold winds or strong sunshine. 

Beetroot. —As there is a likelihood of 
the store of old roots being exhausted be¬ 
fore any young ones grown in the ordinary 
manner will be available, a sowing of 
Early Globe has been made iu boxes an<b 
placed in gentle heat. The plants will be 
duly hardened off and pricked out on a 
warm, fairly rich border. These will be 
quite a month in advance of any obtained 
by sowing in the open. The first week iu 
April is quite soon enough to sow' seed in 
the oi>en, and then only a small sowing 
should be made, a month later being more 
suitable for the main crop. 

Celery. —The seed for the main crop will 
now be sown thinly iu boxes of line soil 
and placed in gentle heat. The seedlings 
from the earliest sowing will be pricked 
out into a frame on a si>ent hotbed. When 
the ground intended for Celery is cleared 
the first favourable -opjiortiiiiity will be 
taken to takeout aud manure the treuches. 
In this w r ay the soil becomes well 
pulverised aud the manure thoroughly 
sweetened. This will be found a far 
better plan than delaying the work until 
near the time the trenches are needed for 
the plants, especially when the land is 
heavy. Deep trenches are unnecessary, 
especially if the ground is heavy. Whether 
the trenches should eventually hold more 
than one row of plants must depend on 
circumstances. I prefer to plant rather 
thickly in a single line. A space of 4 foot 
is allowed between the trenches, the spaces 
betw’een the trenches being cropped with 
summer Lettuces and dwarf Beaus. If, 
owing to the wet state of the ground. 
Onions, Parsnips, early Carrots, Spinach, 
Peas, etc., have not been sown, no time 
must be lost before this is done. 

F. W. Gaj.loi\ 

SCOTLAND. 

8weet Peas.— In the course of the week 
Sweet Peas intended for early blooming 
have been transferred from 5-inch pots into 
their flowering quarters. Pots 12 inches 
in diameter are used. Each pot accommo¬ 
dates a pair of plants, and at the time of 
potting provision is made for a top-dress¬ 
ing at a later period. The soil used con¬ 
sists mainly of good loam which has been 
stacked for two seasons, with a little leaf- 
mould and sufficient coarse sand to keep 
the compost porous. Meantime support is 
provided for the young plants by inserting 
spriggy pieces of Spruce round the pots, 
and as growth progresses the Peas will be 
provided with u makeshift trellis of cotton- 
net or similar material. Sowings for 
planting out during April have now’ 
germinated very well, and regular atten¬ 
tion to watering is, with the increasing 
amount of sun, indispensable. Previous to 
the seeds germinating water was very 
sparingly given, for if too much moisture 
is present in the soil rotting is apt to 
follow', and occasionally, owdng to this, 
fault is found with the seedsman. In the 
case of those Peas and the others above 
referred t*> only a comfortable minimum 
of heat is afforded even during frosty 
nights, for any attempt at coddling re¬ 
sults in a weak and spindly growth. Air 
is freely given when the conditions out of 
doors are favourable. 

Seed-sowing has Included Salvia patens, 
Cosmos of the early-flowering type and of 
various colours, and a final lot of lobelia. 
In the caw of the last, Barnard's Per¬ 
petual is, at this time, favoured, being of 
a good habit, W’hile the bloom is very free, 
of a g(»od and intense blue, and with¬ 


standing wet weather well. The early- 
blooming varieties of Cosmos are prefer¬ 
able to the older C. bipinriatus, w’hich only 
began to bloom in time to be destroyed by 
frost. While Salvia patens Is easily 
propagated from cuttings taken at this 
time from its Dahlia-like roots, it is 
always advisable to raise a few plants 
from seed, these flowering equally well 
and quite as early, w'hile the blooms are, 
perhaps, finer. Among vegetable seeds, 
sowings have boon made of Red Dutch 
Cabbage for pickling, and of Brussels 
Sprouts, in order tliat a few lines of 
plants may be available for early use. It 
is always as well, in the case of such a 
sowing, to select a variety which is of 
unxlerate height and which gives firm and 
solid sprouts of a medium size. 

Hardy fruit.— A very welcome spell of 
frost, which, at the time of writing, pro¬ 
mises to endure, gives rise to hopes that 
buds may receive a needed check. In the 
ease of Peaches and Pears progress is too 
much in advance for the date, and a set¬ 
back just now may mean all the difference 
between success and disaster. Advantage 
is being taken of tbe hard surface to at¬ 
tend to such manuring of hardy fruit-trees 
as is, at this time, considered necessary. 

Orchard-trees, consisting mainly of 
Apples of considerable age, are under¬ 
going their annual course of spraying. 
These trees are on Gfass, and the roots 
are kept free from turf round the boles— 
the circles varying in extent with the 
spread of the branches. After having 
been cleared of weeds these circles will be 
lightly forked up and a good dressing of 
manure will be applied. Treated in this 
way these trees, although old, bear, as a 
rule, very satisfactory crops, both iu re¬ 
spect of size and of quality. 

Orchard-houses are, as yet, better freely 
ventilated, except during a time of very 
severe frost, when the house may be closed 
at night. The use of artificial heat just 
at present is not advisable; indeed, I 
think that unless the weather is exception¬ 
ally frosty at the jieriod of blooming it is 
better to dispense with fire-heat entirely. 
Whether the trees are in ]>ots or planted 
out close suiiervisioii is needful as to their 
requirements in the way of moisture at 
this time, any scarcity in that respect 
leading quickly to bud-dropping. Venti¬ 
late freely both at the ajiex and the sides 
during bright w'oather, such as is usually 
associated with frosty mornings. 

Ferns under glass.— Advantage has been 
taken of a period of inclement weather to 
rejHjt various kinds of Ferns. In the case 
of Adiantums of different sorts grow’th is 
beginning to advance, and, previous to re¬ 
potting, the old aud rii>c fronds were cut 
off. Sometimes these older fronds, if not 
too far gone, are retained for cutting, but 
it is ahvays better to dispense with them, 
in they are very apt to interfere with the 
development of the young and tender 
growths. After repotting, should there be 
a sj>ell of bright and sunny weather, a 
slight shade is advisable to protect the 
young leafage from scorching. A light, 
fairly rich compost with the admixture of 
a little charcoal or—equally good-some 
wood-ashes suits the requirements of the 
majority of Ferns, although in the case 
of A. Farleyeiuse and of A. scutum I pre¬ 
fer to use loam without any addition what¬ 
ever—not even saiul being used. Natur¬ 
ally, in these cases watering has to be 
much more carefully done. In the ease of 
very large pieces annual repotting is not 
absolutely needful, and the necessary 
nourishment can Ik* easily given in :l 
liquid form. During the week a quantity 
of seedlings, chiefly of Pterises, has b«Yii 
pricked off into pans. Those are always 
useful for small pots, aud as seedlings are 
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easily raised at almost any time of the 
year losses in heated rooms can readily 
be made guod. There are some very fine 
things among the Pterises, and, what is 
more, they are all invaluable for house¬ 
work. 

Potting materials.- A week or two ago 

emphasis was laid upon the necessity, at 
this time of the year, of placing under 
cover a go<xl supply of potting materials. 
A further note may he made in respect of 
heating the soil to a genial warmth before 
using. In my own case, and doubtless in 
the case of other gardens of a consider¬ 
able age, the lotting shed is unlieated, 
and although practically frostproof, yet 
the temperature falls to such ail extent 
in cold weather that soil left upon the 
bench is much too cold to he satisfactory. 
The requisite heat is easily and quickly 
attained by punching a few holes in a 
couple of old zinc i>:iils which are tilled 
with hot cinders. The soil is then heaped 
about them and in it very short time the 
needful warmth is attained. Many 
failures with tine-rooted plants may be 
directly attributed to the use of too wet 
or chilled soil in repotting. 

Hotbeds. —During the week a beginning 
has been made with the making of hot¬ 
beds. These arc, primarily, intended for 
pricking-off, but until the seedlings which 
they are to accommodate become fit to 
handle, the heat of the beds will he 
utilised for other purposes. Owing to the 
increasing difficulty in obtaining the 
former supplies of stable litter much more 
use lias, in the beds just built, been made 
of leaves, the pro]x>rtion being almost two 
parts of leaves to one of litter. The beds 
will heat well enough, but the heat will 
neither lie so strong nor so lasting as 
when the proportions are reversed. Still, 
such beds answer well for pricking off 
Lobelia, Stocks, Asters. Celery, Parsley, 
and similar subjects. When these go out, 
with a fresh lining sufficient heat is ob¬ 
tained with the assistance of the ad¬ 
vancing season to permit of Cucumbers 
occupying the same beds. 

Auriculas from pots.— A look-over has 
been given to a quantity of young 
Auriculas which have been wintered in 
small pots at the foot of a south wall. 
These have made very satisfactory pro¬ 
gress, and so soon as the soil becomes dry 
enough to tread uix>n, the plants will go 
out. Meantime, any decayed or decaying 
leaves around the rosettes have been re¬ 
moved. 

Odds and ends under glass.— The con¬ 
tinued inclement weather—snow, rain, and 
fiost alternately—has been of benefit in 
so far as it has permitted the forwarding 
of odd jobs under glass. Thus, old 
Dracicnas which, owing to employment in 
rooms during winter, had lost their bottom 
leaves, have been mossed well up the 
stem. Basal cuttings of Pandanus Veitehi 
of good variegation were put into the pro¬ 
pagating pit. Young pieces of Acalyphas 
of different kinds were lotted on to pro¬ 
duce a supply of cuttings. More cuttings 
of the Lemon-scented Verbena and of a 
sweet Thyme used under glass were put 
in. S]x>nging and cleaning down filie- 
foliaged plants wore attended to, and, in 
fact, a general look-over was given to 
what may be termed the odd work of the 
houses. 

Out of doors prospects are beginning to 
cause anxiety. It has not yet been possi¬ 
ble to continue the digging, and the season 
is advancing. The ground is so sodden 
that it is not only undesirable, but posi¬ 
tively dangerous, to go uix»n it. The sun, 
however, combined with the March winds, 
ought soon to make conditions more 
favourable. W. McGuffog. 

fialmac Cardin?, Kirkcudbright. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Potting Agapanthus (Inquirer). — The 
srring is the proper season for repotting these 
fine bulbous plants, and if they have not been 
repotted for some years a moderate shift will 
probably prove beneficial, especially as the 
roots appear to be in a Homewhat unhealthy 
condition. The plants should not be over¬ 
potted, as they bloom best where the pots are 
well filled with roots. The most suitable soil 
is good turfy loam, with a small proportion 
of leaf-soil or decayed manure, and some sand. 
Drain the pots rather freely and make the soil 
firm. 

Azalea failing (.1. J .).—The most probable 
cause of the failure in question is that the 
plant, being pot-bound, the ball of earth 
around the roots has become dry in the centre. 
This often happens with plants potted in peaty 
soil, unless great care is taken to give enough 
water every time it is applied to thoroughly 
wet the whole mass of soil. Nothing is so detri¬ 
mental to plants of all kinds as giving driblets 
of water to the rootB. Examine the roots of 
the plant in question, and, if found too dry, 
pierce the ball of earth in a few places with a 
sharp-pointed piece of iron, and then place it 
in a tub of water for a time until the whole of 
it is moistened thoroughly. 


Iris fimbriata (Y. X.).— This, also known as 
1. chiuensis and I. japonica, is a lovely winter- 
flowering greenhouse plant, producing spikes 
of bloom 18 inches in height, the individual 
flowers about 4 inches across, of a pale blue- 
mauve colour, blotched with bright yellow and 
fimbriated at the edges. Sandy loam and peat 
suit it well, and it always blooms beet when 
in a pot-bound condition. Repotting should 
always be done after the flowers have 
withered, but only when absolutely neoeseary. 
While making its foliage a plentiful supply of 
water is necessary, with occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure. The temperature of the 
house should never fall below 45 degs. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (A 
Would-be Grower ).—For producing plants for 
winter blooming, the beet way is to take stout 
cuttings during March. When rooted, grow 
them on as hardy as possible, shifting into 
4i-inch pots before they become pot-bound, 
keeping them close to the glass and giving 
abundance of air. At the beginning of June 
stand them in a sheltered position in the open 
air on a bed of ashes, pinching the growths 
when of sufficient length, and assisting the 
roots with liquid-manure as soon as the 6-inch 
pots, which will be large enough for the plants 
to flower in, are becoming pretty well filled 
with roots. A good fibrous loam and some 
coarse sand suit them well. Keep all summer 
trusses of bloom picked of!, and remove into a 
temperature of 50 degs. early in October. 
Their somewhat root-bound condition will in¬ 
duce flowering better than larger pots at this 
season. Even during the winter a gentle cur¬ 
rent of fresh air must be given in open 
weather to prevent the plants becoming 
drawn. 


Aralia Sieboldi unsatisfactory f It is 

impossible to state with any confidence the 
reason of your plants of Aralia Sieboldi get¬ 
ting into such a bad state, and we can only 
suggest that they may have been allowed to 
suffer from want of water. On the other 
hand, the reverse may be the case, as if the 
soil is kept in a saturated state the roots will 
decay, and ill health is sure to follow. Many 
plants will succeed in cottage windows that 
frequently fail in more pretentious houses, as 
in a cottage there is less direct draught, and 
the room is, as a rule, lit with a small la-mp 
or even a candle. If the pots are full of live 
roots water the plants once a fortnight with 
a little weak liquid-manure in which some 
soot has been dissolved, but if the roots are 
decayed turn the plants out of the pots, take 
away most of the old soil and rotten roots, 
and* repot in some good sweet compost. 
Aralia Sieboldi will stand the winter out-of- 
doors in many parts of the South of England, 
hence all that it needs is cool greenhouse 
treatment, and with regard to soil and other 
particulars its requirements are not at all 
exacting. 

Climbing Roses bare towards the base 

(J. H .).—Climbing Roses against walls, espe¬ 
cially varieties of the Tea-scented and Noisette 
groups, are very apt to be bare of new growths 
near the ground. This with young plants can 
be remedied, the best method of treatment 
in their case being to make it a rule to cut 
awav one of the oldest growths each year, 
which will encourage the formation of new 
wood from the base, and thus prevent the 
naked appearance of the plants which yon 
now desire to remedy. With very old plants, 
however, somewhat different treatment is 
necessary, as although new shoots would 
eventually break out in course of time, even 
though one cut the plants right down to the 
ground (always supposing the roots are in a 
healthv condition), the check is a very severe 
one. We much prefer the very simple plan of 
unnailing the plant and bending the growths 
in a zigzag fashion, starting the first bend 
as near the base as practicable. The bends 
should not be too violent. New shoots should 
break out at each of these bends, and thuB 
would soon refurnish the wall with healthv 
growths. When the growths are fairly well 


developed applications of liquid-manure will 
be of much assistance, and the soil about the 
roots should be kept loose. 

Gladioli failing (U. F. M .).—The failure of 
the Gladioli corms was probably due to fresh 
manure in the soil. If such manure comes 
into direct contact with the conns they are 
sure to decay. We have achieved the greatest 
success with Gladioli when planted in a soil 
in which manure had been incorporated fully 
twelve months previously. They are partial 
to a rich soil if the above precautions are ob¬ 
served. Gladioli are also subject to a kind of 
dry rot, which hinders the formation of roots, 
the growths turn yellow, and the whole plant 
perishes. There is no kno\Vn remedy for this 
disease. Kindly, when sending queries, put 
each on separate pieces of paper. 

Mar6chal Niel Bose shedding its foliage 
(J .).—A few notes regarding your plant, such 
as its age and the treatment it has received 
since you possessed it, would have enabled ub 
to give you a more satisfactory reply. We 
surmise the cause of this shedding of buds and 
foliage to be too much moisture at the root, 
but an. overdose of artificial manure or inci¬ 
pient canker would also have the same effect. 
If you could make a border in your green¬ 
house or a brick pit. it would be better to 
plant out the Rose than attempt its culture 
in a pot. In prenaring such a border or pit, 
let it be 1$ feet to 2 feet deep, and say about 
3 feet long and from 2 feet to 3 feet wide. 
Remove the old soil, put into bottom about 
6 inches to 9 inches of broken bricks, crocks, 
or clinkers, to afford the necessary drainage, 
then some rough turf on to the drainage, 
laying this fairly even, the Grass downwards. 
Fill up the border with some good soil, pre¬ 
ferably loam—the top spit from a meadow— 
and mix with it about one part of well de¬ 
cayed manure to two parts of soil. Should 
vour plant appear to dwindle, it will be 
better to save time by throwing it away apd 
planting a healthy young specimen in ita 

PlaCe * MISCELLANEOUS. 


Caustic alkali solution (E. A .).—If you wish 
to only make a small quantity dissolve i lb. 
of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add 
1 lb. of commercial potash (pearlash), stir 
well, then mix both, adding enough water to 
make 5 gallons of solution. Apply to the large 
stems with a brush and to the smaller 
branches in the form of a spray with a 
syringe or engine. You must be careful that 
the solution does not touch the bare hands or 
your clothes. This remedy must only be used 
when the trees are quite dormant. You may 
also use it for Rose-trees, but we fear it is too 
late for these. 

Burnt earth (R. C.).—The burning of ,earth 
is not difficult, but, at the same time, a good 
deal of attention is required to ensure a good 
start. Light, dry materials, as sticks and 
shavings, must form the foundation, and when 
these are well alight Rose primings, hedge 
clippings, and other slower burning refuse 
may be added. Old tree-stumps and bits of 
half-rotten wood, when once well alight, go on 
smouldering for weeks. Not until the whole 
pile is seen to be thoroughly well aught should 
the soil be added. Then it must be evenly 
spread all over about 2 inches thick. In this 
way almost any quantity of earth may be 
burnt, the only thing necessary being to add 
more soil wherever the fire breaks through. 
Coarse turf from the roadsides and ditches 
may be treated in this way, such material 
being otherwise of very little use. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. N. Harvey, The French Garden. Evesham.— 
Chrysanthemums, Beddino and Vegetable 

R. n A.’ Morris. 225, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 
—Catalogue of Seeds which Grow; Descriptive 
Catalogue of Roses, Ilardy Plants, and Trees. 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech .—List of Cama- 
:ions. Begonias, etc., etc. , „ , 

T. 8. Ware, Ltd., Feltham.—List of Hardy 

G Reuthe, Keston, Kent .—New and Bare 
Tardy Plants (Supplement to Catalogue). 

Books received.— M The Annual Report of 
t,he National Auricula and Primula Society 
[Southern Section) for 1914. —— Gard 
and Florists’ Annual for 1915 A. T. de la 
Mere. Printing and Publishing Co., New lork. 

_“Families of British Flowering Plante. 

W. B. Grove. Price Is. Longmans, Green, and 
Do., Paternoster Row, London, EG.—^War- 
Lime Gardening,” Walter Brett, Smallholder 
ntfices. Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CA8E8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of “Gardening Illustrated” Is now ready 
(prloe 3d., post free 3£d.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post is. 9d.). Tho Index 
and Binding Case can be obtained from 
any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding Case Is 2e., pest free. 
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GREENS 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT AWARDS'. 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all I ronmongem. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green A Son, Ltd. 

Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds j 8c New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
_ Lon<W S.B 


TTEATING APPARATUS, Boilers, Coils, 

. Kxpanaion Joint, Socket, and Rainwater Pipes. Iron 
«*«• niuatrated List* free —THOS. JEAVON8 
(DepL 31. Bdrer-Hreet Wor ks. Brierlcy Hill_ 

HARDEN NETTING.—Good, stroncr, well 

y cared. Satisfaction or cash returned. 50 yards long 


hs&nz 


— 1*. 3d ; 50 by 2. 2a. «d.; 50 hy 3.3s. 9d. ; o 
paid,—TICKNfcR A CO , Net Works, Rye 


la long, 
) by 4, 5a 


PROTECT YOUR GA RDENS from frost and 

■L birds. — NETTING, good, strong, stout, small nirsh, 
will nut rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal hardens; 
can be sent, on approval, lOll yds. by l yd., 4s ; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting. 50 sq. yds. 
for Is -H .1 HASSON Th,- N-t \\ • ■ . By 
When writing: to Advertisers nleaso mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


W. COOPER, LTD,, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
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'maxi mam yield of flower*, vegetable*, 
jad fruita attend the feeding of plants with 
Prepare your aeed-bed* with It. 
~tg It Into the toll before aowlng or plant - 
'•£* Pood your m*e tree* and herbaceous 
plant* with It. Give It to all your garden, 
and when the time comes to 
gather It* genuine produce you 
will he eo glad. 

AU Seedsmen sell U. I„ tins, CJ , //, 
and M Boa,, H lbs , LG . tS lbs. . ? 0 . 
56lba., 116: Jit lbs., S0-. 

ROBINSON BROTHERS, Ltd,, 
WE8T BROMWICH. 
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Quite a lot of lawn-proud people 
have commenced upon the restora¬ 
tion of their Lawns With Velvoa 
they are abolishing the woods, n>- 
newing the growth of the graa.-i, and 
licautifying its colour - just as you 
can do-at very little coat. 

VELVAS 

Lawn Sand 

from Seedsmen everywhere. Tins, 
Cd . 1 2.'-, 3 6(14 Ibi ) Kegs, 28lbs., 

66; 5€ lbs . 11/.; 112 IBs , 20 Send 
for Booklet on the making and 
maintenance of Lawns, post free. 


Tne latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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NICOTIGIDB 

PLANT SPRAY 

The best Insecticide for spraying either tinder glass or 
outside. Certain death to all insects whioh attack plant 
life, i-pint, 18; pint, 8-; quart, 36; i gallon, 5/-; 
gallon, 10/-. Carriage paid. 

WORM i POWDER 

Immediately removes worms from 
Grass and eradicates worm-caste. 

Use | lb. to the sq. yd. Simply sprinkle fairly thickly on 
the grass and water copiously. 

14 lbs. | cwt. J cwt. 1 cwl 5 cwL 4-ton. 1 too 

86 46 *6 10 6 £2 10 0 £4 10 0 £8 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER A COW, Ltd., 40, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL 


BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalog** Free. 

"BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM ” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


WHAT OUR 
GARDEN 
SERVICE 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 

Crammer St., LIVERPOOL, 


"REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 
- U the beet STRAWBERRIE8, CURRANT&. etc , keeP 
swey the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING- 
^}7 64 / 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8e. ; 100 yds. 

m * d « to order. Sample free. 

—THE QOU ROCK. ROPE W ORK CO, Ltd., Lowestoft. 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for lame or small greenhouses. 
Tenant’s Fixture. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Serin /, 


Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17«. «d. 


OF OUR 

Jflth Annual Illustrated Catalogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 

Containing hundred* of Designs and Bargains In this new' 
Catalogue is an entire section devoted to each department, 
which illustrates and describes all the many goods we sell, 
including the following :— 


NOT ONLY the supply of 
GUARANTEED labour-sav¬ 
ing aids to gardening success 
—Catalogue post free—BUT 
ADDITION any one of the 
booklets by J. Lytle, 


IN 

practical 

F.R.H.S.. on "Manuring." " Lawns Beau¬ 
tiful.” “Sweet Pea Cultivation and Support." 
will be sent to readers mentioning this paper 
who enclose Id. stamp to cover postage, or 
FREE ADVICE on any gardening problem by 
our Managing Director and trained Staff of 
Chemists. Write now to 


JONES& att wooDL t ? 

^ w Stourbridge 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 
In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet I 
. — smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars I 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on I 
receipt of postcard. 1 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in t‘ His. 2Hlbs.. 3 3 j 56 lb*.. 3 0; cwt.. O/- : 

5 cwt.. 38 0; lOcwt.. 58'-; corr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also WoJteley'e Ground Garden Lime, 3 - 

bushel bag can. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. H 

























































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


March 20. 1915 


ENGLISH ROSES 


1 Azalea, largo 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupressus Allumi 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Damson Bush .. 

1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig tree 
1 Garry elliptica .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved.. 

1 Jessamine.. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 Laurel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree.. 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa 
1 Ampelopsis hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
I Acacia tree, large 
1 Aucu ha japonica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor vit© 

1 Bamboo palmata 

1 Bam l>oo tree 

2 Berbcris aqui©folia 
1 Berberis Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white .. 

1 Blue Rose 

2 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob lit 

2 Christmas trees .. 

1 Christmas tree .. 

1 Cotoneaster 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deulzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs .. 

1 Elder, golden .. 

1 Euonymus,' gold.. 

1 Escallonia 

1 Filbert Nut 
1 Flowering Currant 
1 Gloire de Dijon 
1 Guelder Rose .. 


6d 1 Green Holly .. 6d 

6d 2 Gooseberries, large .. 6d 

6d 1 Honeysuckle .. 6d 

6d 1 Hydrangea .. 6d 

6d 2 H P. Roses .. 6*1 

6d 2 Irish Ivy.6d 

6d 1 Ivy lobata, large .. 6*1 

6*1 1 Laurustinus .. .. 6d 

6d 2 Lilac, purple .. ..6*1 

D- 1 Lilac, white, large .. 6d 

lid 1 Lime, broad, red .. 6d 

9d 2 Laurels, Caucasian .. 6*1 

6d 1 Laurel, Portugal .. 6d 

9d 1 Laburnum .. .. 6d 

6d 1 Loganberry .. 6d 

6*1 1 London Plane, 5 ft. .. 6*1 

6d 2 Lavender, finest .. 6*1 

9*1 2 Maidenhair trees .. 6*1 

6d 1 Maple .6» 

6*1 1 Mountain Ash.. .. 6d 

6d | 1 Mock Orange .. ..6*1 

6d i 1 Murechal Niel .. .. 6*1 

6d ) 1 Passion Flower .. 6*1 

6*1 2 Polyantha Roses .. 6*1 

6d | 2 Pink Ramblers.. .. 6*1 

6*1 1 Pyraeantha, scarlet .. 6*1 

6d 1 Peach tree .. .. 6*1 

6d 1 Plum tree .. .. 6*1 

6d 12 Privet, Oval .. .. 6*1 

6*1 1 Prunus Pissardi .. 6*1 

6d 1 Pear tree.6d 

6d j 1 Poplar, large .. .. 6*1 

6d J 1 Plane tree, large .. 6*1 

6d | 1 Rhododendron.. .. 6*1 

6*1 j 2 Rosemary, fine.. .. 6*1 

6*1 1 3 Red Currants .. .. 6d 

6d | 1 Rhubarb.61 

6*1 2 Sweet Briars .. 6*1 

6d 2 Snowberry, good .. 6d 

6*1 2 Spinea Trees .. .. 6d 

6*1 ! 1 Spirea, large .. .. 6*1 

6*1 1 Silver Box .. .. 6*1 

1- 1 Tree of Heaven .. 6*1 

6*1 1 3 Thuja Lobbi .. .. 6*1 

6*1 1 Thuja Lobbi, large .. 6d 

6d 1 Tea Rose.6*1 

6*1 1 Virginia Creeper .. 6*1 

6*1 1 Weigola.6*1 

6*1 1 Yew, English .. ..6*1 

6*1 i 1 Yew. Irish .. ..6*1 

6*1 1 Yew, golden .. .. 6*1 

6d I 1 Yow, golden .. ..3d 

2/- SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION. 2- 

Supcrlativo Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King o* 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, |-Pint 0 f Broad 
Beans, i-pint of Kidney Beans, 4-ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot. Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six p ickets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith’s Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
T * Golden Wonder." 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Specialily. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith s Snow White, Is. each. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 

12 Montbretias .. ..6*1 25 Gladioli, scarlet 6d 

20 Anemones .. ..6*1 j 25 Gladioli, Leiuoine .. 6d 

20 Gladioli, pink.. .. 6*1 25 Gladioli, mixed .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, white .. 6*1 25 Gladioli, Hybrids .. 6*1 

12 Gladioli, America .. 6d 50 Ranunculus, extra .. 6d 

12 Gladioli, Holland! .. 6.1 25 Lily of the Valley .. 6d 

12 Gladioli, blue .. 6d 9 Tiger Lilies .. .. 6d 

12 Gladioli, salmon .. 6*1 

12 LARGE SEAKALE, 17- 
GRAND FORCING CROWNS. 12 FOR 1- 
100 PRIVET OVALIFOLIUM, 4- 
LARGE STOCK. 2 TO 3 FEET, 4- 100. 

50 TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS, 1/- 

Fine bushy stuff, transplanted in September, Golden 
King, White Dame, Ruby Gem, Belvoir Castle. Every 
plant a bush. 50 for Is. 

80 CLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Fine Flowering Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Hollandi Salmon, 10 Brench 
leyensis Scarlet. 10 Lemoine Spotted, 10 Gandevcnsis, 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Named in separate bags, 80 tine Bulbs 
Is. 8d. 

PYRAMID CHERRY TREES, Is. 2d. each. 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 feet, Is. 6d. each. 

1 Standard Damson. Is, 6*1. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi, Is. 

1 Standard Chestnut. 10 feet, Is. 

1 Laburnum, 9 feet. Is. each. 

1 Lombardy Poplar, 10 feet. Is. each. 

1 Red-twigged Lime, 10 feet, Is. each. 

1 Large English Yew, Is. 6d. 

1 Standard Double Cherry, Is. 3*1 
1 Large Thuja Lobbi, Is. 

1 Standard Golden Privet, Is 6d. 


OVER 100,000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 

FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE TO NAME. 

PAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

Abel Carrifere, Anna do Desbach, Conrad de Meyer, 
Baron de Rothschild, Eugene Furst, Prince de Feams, 
Victor Verdier, Gloire de Margottin, Margaret Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, Mine. Bonnence, Paul Neyrou, John Hopper, 
Crown Prince. A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jamain, 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Ratty, li of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner. F. K. Druschki, Hugh Dicicaon, 
Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Charta. Marie- 
Bautnann, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince Oauiille da 
llohan, and hundreds of others. Tlease name your require¬ 
ments. 4d. each; 3e. 9d. dozen. 

Hybrid Teas In such varieties as Anne Olivier, 
Austrian Copper, American Beauty, Edu Meyer, Mme. 
Berard, Betty, Reine Marie Henriette, 8oleil d’Or, Moss 
Rose, China Rose, Queen Mab, Mme. Ravary. W. Cutbuah, 
Jessie, Belle Siebrecht, Etoile de France, Mildred Grant, 
Harry Kirk. President Roosevelt, Mrs. Leo Pain, Perle dea 
Jardins, Phnrisaer, Le Progrt's, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Richmond, Grand Duchess Victoria, 
Gruss an Tepliiz, Jonathan J. Mock, LauretteOarl, Marechal 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Lyon, Bessie Brown, Bouquet d’Or, 
Francis Kruger, K. A. Victoria, Killarney, Lady Ash town, 
Liberty, Mme. Lambard, Mme. A. Chafe-nay, Maumn Cochet. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermosa, Mme. N. Levavasseur. Perle 
dea Jardins, Souv. de Pierre Notting, Hornere, G. Nabon- 
nand, E irl of Warwick, Papa Gontier, and aU the leading 
varieties, 5d. each; 4s. 9d. dozen. 

Climbing Roses, extra large, in such varieties as 
Crimson Rambler, White Rambler, Yellow Rambler, Pink 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins. Lady Gay. Hiawatha, Seven 
Sisters, Tauseridschon. Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Garde rad, Marechal Niel, and many other varieties, 6<L 
each 1 5s. 6d. dozen. 


WORCESTER 


HVASERYMCN g, 

JtlEDAtfffCffANrS 


80 Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 


ROSES 


Hundreds of Thousands 
Open-Ground or Pot 


SHRUBS 
& TREES 


91 Acres- in immense 
variety. A superb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants. Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


12 ENCLISH ROSES, 2 9. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. J. Lain* 
Druschki, 1 W. A. Richardson. 1 His Majesty, andt 
Hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 9d. 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


IK. 1 F. K. 
6 assorted 


4 SPECIAL ROSES. 

1 large Marechal Niel, 1 Red Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, 1 Gloire de Dijon; large, strong, robust plants, 
feet high ; 4 Roses, Is. 8*1. 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free, 


NEW ROSES, 8d. EACH. 

Rayon d’Or, 8d. ; Lady HiUingdon, 8*1. ; King George, 8d. 
His Majesty, 8*L ; Laurett Carle, 8d.; Juliet, 6d. 


STANDARD WEEPING ROSES, 2 6 EACH. 

Good Heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 
l>ady Gay, etc. 

Very good English Briar Standard Roses, all the popular 
varieties. Is. 6d. each. 


OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 1/3. 

Beurr«$ Gifford, Bon Chretien (Williams’), Clapp's Favour¬ 
ite, Conference, Duchess, Pitmaston, Doyenne du Conjice, 
Doyenn£ d'Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large, Is. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

1 - each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS, L- each. 

BUSH. SELECTED, lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Bramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath. Worcesbet Pear main, Duraelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Ecklinvillc Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 10*1. each. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Is. 9d. each, 
in names os above. 

RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 

LARGE STANDARD PLUMS. 13 EACH. 

BUSH PLUMS. 1 EACH. 

Four-year-old fruiting trees. Victoria, Jefferson, Orleans. 
Greengage, Pond's Seedlings, Claude de Braisy, Golden 
Drop, Monarch, etc. 

STANDARD CHERRIES. 1/3. 

Early Rivers, Elton, May Duke, White Heart, Black 
Heart. 

Special offer of trained Pears, la 9d. each. These trees 
are Beautiful Specimens, worth 5s. each. W. B. Chrdtien, 
Jargonelle, Pitniostou Duchess, Hessle. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

8plendi*l fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prirce Albert, Worcester PearmAtn, Newtown 
Wonder. Grenadier, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Warner’s King, 
Ecklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening. 9d. each. 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2a doz. ; worth double this price. 

Red Currants 2s. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood. 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot 


30 Pheasant Eye Pink 
20 Poppy, Orientalo 
30 Wallflowers, dble. 
50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow .. 

50 Wallflowers, mixed 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots 
6 Sage Roots 
12 Gadlardios 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Diantbus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-hot Pokers 
50 Silene, pink .. 

20 Strawberries, Pxtn. 
20 Do., R. Sovereign 
20 Do., B. Champion 
20 Do., Fillbasket 
50 Erysimum, yellow 
2 Palm umbellatum 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 White Marguerites 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 

3 Phlox Roots .. 


8 Pyrethrum Hybrid . 

9 Marguerite, white . 
10 C. Bells, rose .. 

20 Iceland Poppies 
12 Gypsophila, pink 
100 Brussels Sprouts . 

100 Loeks . 

30 Aubrietia blue 
4 Michaelmas Daisies. 

2 Tree Lupins 

20 Lupins, perennial 
50 Cauliflower 
6 Eryngiuiu flava 
10 l-.ngeroii speciosa . 
30 Alyssum saxatile 
4 Anchusa itnlica 
20 Giant Pnnsies.. 

20 Yellow Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinklns 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty. 
30 Canterbury Bells . 
10 Carnations, mixed . 

9 Carnations, Marg. . 
6 Chrysanthemum 

King Edward 
6 C-hrysanths, named. 
50 Rock Cistus .. 

20 Dianthus, double . 
12 Chinese Lanterns . 
100 Lettuce 

3 Geraniums 

2 Pieonies. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 
50 Daisies, wh., red 
20 Hollyhocks, single . 
10 Hollyhocks, double . 
20 Honesty, mixed 


LARCE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. Large budded plants, mixed, 2ft., Is. each. Red, 
white, mauve, to colour, Is. 3d. each. 


SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Griscl Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VIL, 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated APRIL 10th, 1915. 

Orders should be sent as earJy as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement Intended for that Issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
Post on WEDNESDAY. MARCH 31st. 

THE “DAILY MAIL” COMPETITION 

for Vegetables, 1915 —Particulars of the best sorts to 
ftow sent on application.—BARR & SONS, King-street, 
Covent Garden, London. 

fJOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelwny’s 

lovely Pseonies, beautiful Delphiniums, flaming 
Gladioli, and Herbaceous Plants generally, for which 
Messrs. Kelway are the Premier House. The present is a 
great opportunity for connoisseurs to obtain Kelway s 
newest and best at moderate prices. When writing, please 
ask for Special War Prices. Kelway Colour Borders are 
no* being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation. 
Particulars, with Special War Prices, on applicatiqn ,to : — 
KELWAY k SON’S, Retail Plant Department, Langiiort. 
Somerset. 

WEBB’S SENATOR PEA (Main Crop). 

Undoubtedly the most remarkably prolific pea ever 
introduced Awarded Royal Horticultural Society’s First- 
class Certificate. Height about 3 feet, splendid mildew 
resister, and of excellent cooking quality. Is. 9d. per pint, 3s. 
per quart post free. C. Blair, Preston House Gardens, Lin¬ 
lithgow, writes: — "Senator gave by far the heaviest crop I 
have ever seen it carry, and that is Baying a $ood deal, for 
this grand Pea is one of the most prolific varieties I know. 
It ought to be found in every garden where a big return of 
high-class Pens is required." 

PARR’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

Rock Plants, Aquatics. Climbers, Ornamental Shrubs, 
etc., for Spring Planting. Catalogue free. 

T) ippic D,, . i tr rpc nr A nTAT T 

uakk o .Beautiful LlLlfiO, ULAlilULi, 
■*“' Cannas, Montbretias, Tigridiira, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus. eux, for soring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR k SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

WEBB & SONS (Stourbridge), LTD., The 

" * King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley. Stourbridge. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
-KING S ACRE NURSERIES. LTD., Hereford. 

190 OHO FREE COPIES DOBBIE’S 

ItlU,UUU Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915. 208 pages, over 200 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOKBIE k CO., 8eedsmen and 
Florists to H.M. The King. Edinburgh. 

■pCKFORD’S GIANT SWEET PEAS. — 

Send a postcard to-day for large illustrated Catalogue, 
containing particulars of all the New Sweet Peas for 1915, 
and full List of all flower and vegetable seeds. You may 
pay more, but cannot obtain better seeds. Genuine Eckford 
Seeds can only be obtained direct from Wem. No agents 
arc employed. —HENRY ECKFORD, F.R.H.S., The Sweet 
Pea House, Dept. 64. Wem. Shropshire. 

TJOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

" native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
k CO., Royal Florists. Edinburgh. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

*■- Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terrace*, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended Estimates —Morrisbume. Woking. 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

—Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include T.axton'8 
Biiperb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Bedford. 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

—Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
prices- also List of Heeds collected from above in 1914 — 

J A. COOPER, LL-sadell (No. 3). Sligo, Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

^ Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptionaof 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her- 
tareous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE k CO., Colchester. 

HERANIUMS, well-rooted. — Paul Crampel, 

'-J la. 9d. per doz. ; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspail, Her- 
mione, Hieover, Ac., Is. 9d. per doz. ; 10s 100. Maxime Kova- 
lesky, scarlet, yellow, tine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
-THE QUINTON NURSERIES. Quinton, Birmingham. 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

side. Suggestions and Lists free. — R. WALLACE k 
tO.. Colchester 

HHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

LJ Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
i-sued —J. W. COLE A SON, The Nuraerie*, Peterborough. 

A BUSH. OAK LEAF-MOULD, free London, 

^ 3s. 9d. 3 Bush. Potting Soil, 3s. 9d. Peat, Loam, Bed. 

Sand, Cocoa-fibre, 3s. 9d. per sack. — E. VAN DER 
MEERSCH, Queen's Nursery, Selhtiret, S.E. 

DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Lw and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 

G REUTHF.. F.R.H.8.. Fox Hill. Keston. Kent. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery. — GEO. VLNT 
k BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

“A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free.— The 
Iohthxm Alpine Nursery. Igbtham. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

pOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

■Lw training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 24 in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 24d.; 31 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free, 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 

ZDTHIONEMA GRANDIFLORA, Sax. Coty- 

ledon pyramidal U.—Beautiful plan ted together; strong 
plants. 4*. 6d. doz., postage paid —The Igbtham Alpine 
Nursery. Ightham, Sevenoaks. Kent. 

TjON’T LET BIRDS AND MICE take your 

■Lr Garden Seeds and Lawn Gross Seed.—Dress all seeds 
before sowing with Horticol. It will keep them away. Sold 
by the principal seedsmen and nurserymen. In tins, 6d . Is., 
Is. 6d., and 3s 6d. each, or (postage extra) from the Manu¬ 
facturer, 59, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 

TAWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

H Destroys weed* in turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of grass Price 15*. per cwt.. carnage paid Great Britain — 
WILLIAM BAILEY A SON. Wolverhampton. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arhoure. Rose Trainers. Strong 
Pence* of beat English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
* CO . Morland-road. Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C. -N. 

'J Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Kafiia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.— Vf. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 

rPHE SALE of XL ALL continues to 

increase. AH gardeners proclaim that nothing equals 
these celebrated preparations. XL ALL Nicotine Vaporising 
Compound, the gardener s favourite fumigant, both liquid 
and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecticide Wash for syringing, 
dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and plants. Mealy-bug, 
scale, etc., cannot exist where this is used. Other prepa¬ 
rations of great renown are : XL ALL Winter Wash 
(Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees and Bush 
Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; XL ALL 
Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from all insects. 
Don't forget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman for 
my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 

GENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle. 

—Fitted with B. S. A. 3-speed gear, latest improvements, 
gear-case, all accessories ; new last September; reason ex¬ 
plained; accept £4 15s.; approval willingly.—58, Cambridge- 
ttreet, Hyde Park. London. 

"RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

I" ment of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergola*, Arbours. Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias. Log 
Cabins, Ac Illustrated Catalogues post free—BOULTON 
•M PAUL. LTD , Norwich. 

pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

P Greenhouses, elc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free —Medals awarded 
1*5,1881. 18&-J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


HROW THE BEST Possible VEGETABLE 

Crops.—Sutton's Collections of Vegetable Seeds contain 
a liberal supply of the finest varieties, and will give you 
larger and better crops than you have grown before. 
5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. t and One Guinea. Carriage free. 
Full particulars on application _ 

CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

” Reading. __ 

PATHS SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

< trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be s^nt post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Flor al Far ms , Wisbech. _ 

PATH'S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

CbryBanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vais., is ready, and will be sent free on application.— 
(Dept, B.), R. H. BATH, LTD . , The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

PUNYARD’S ASPARAGUS. — Plant now. 

" Strong 3-year plants, 7s. 6d. 100; 2-year plants, at 5s. 6d. 
100. List, with full instructions for planting and preparing 
beds, free.—GEORGE BUN YARD k CO., Ltd., Royal 

Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


PJARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery, Oaretang. _ 

PjH R Y SAN THEM UMS (early - flowering). — 

^ 12 dis, vara. Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vars.. to inc. "Cranfordia.” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vara., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS k CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free. _ 


OEAKALE FOR PRESENT PLANTING.— 

^ Prepared sets to grow crowns in one season. 100, 2s 6d ; 50, 
Is. 6d., free forcash. Instructions for cultivation —HARRY 
G. FIELD ER, M ar ket Growe r, -Swindon Village, Cli el ten ham. 

rPROP^EOLUM SPECIOSUM (FlameNast.ir- 

tiuin).—Fine tubers. 2s. 6d. dor.. Most beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instruction* 
free.—WM. MUNRO, Riverdale. Crathes, Aberdeen. _ 

IPARLY-FLOWERINl J Chrysanthemums.— 

-•-* Rooted cuttings, best var.: Almir.inte, Dorothy Ashley, 
Martin Reed, Perle Chat, Ooacher’s Crimson, Roi ties Blanc, 
Le Pactole, Normandie, White. Crimsorf, or Yellow Masse, 
Is. 3d. doz , post f ree.—O. M EW. Suubury, Mitiiilesex._ 

WORLD’S BEST SEED POTATOES are 

* * Irish grown. Write for catalogue of superb varieties, 
post free -WM. E. SANDS. F.R.H.B. (Dept. J), Potato 
Specialist, Hills b orough, Co. Down, Ireland. _ 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.— 50 strong 

plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. dor. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., Scofton. Worksop. 

PJHOICE Rock Plants.—3d. each, from pots. 

LJ Many rare kinds. List on application—Miss SELINA 
RANDOLPH, The Cottage, Ch&rtham, Canterh nry._ 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38rh 

^ Season. List free. —T. KIME, Mareham -Ie - Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. _ 

W M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Poach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis, _ 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Lear^ 

mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frame*, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen wo will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON & SONS. Ltd.. Patentees. Hackney. X.E. 


POOPS, COOPS FOR THE SEASON.—The 

L/ Keepers' Coop, best on the market, 5s. 9d. each; 63s. per 
dozen, carriage paid. Runs. 2s. 6d. each extra. Send for 
list, showing numerous other designs.—BOULTON AND 
PAUL, Ltd.. Norwich._ 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

A i n g your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., r -J ’• — L ™ ‘ 

-PRICE S PATENT CANDLE < 

Battersea, London. S.W. 


; COM PA NY, LIMITED, 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

VX “Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. " Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt Full' 

S rticulara from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
itteraea. Agents throughout the country. 
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T7ALL0TAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

V 5*. doz.— Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds, Reliable 
quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages, 80 
illustrations,—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich._ 


PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

J-l MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6a. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a rery choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5e., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WM. 8YDENH AM, Melbourne, Derby, 


•pOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

J- hardened off. My noted strains of Carter’s Sunrise, 
Veal's Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks' Tresco. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plantB annually, and every customer is delighted, 
la. 6d. doz.; 30 for 3e.; 60 for 5s.; 100 f6r 7a. 6d., carnage 
paid. My book, “ Howto Grow the Tomato and Cucumber," 
free to customers from—H MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Belpcr, Derbyshire.__ 


n.ERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

v Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson: King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Golden Horry Hieover, Is. 9d. doz.; 10s. 100. 
Master Christine, pink, Is. 8d. doz.; 9s. 100. Mrs. Pollock, 
tricolour, 2a. 3d. doz.; 14s. 100. Ivyleaf, Mme. Crousae, light 
pink; Charles Turner, deep pink; Galilee, double pink ; and 
J. D^Arc, white, la. 6d. doz.; 8a. 100. 1 doz. in 12 named 
varieties, 2a. 6d.; 100 ditto. 15s.-F. C. FRENCH, Pound- 
fleld Nursery, Crowborough. 


GA non WALLFLOWERS, dwarf-grown, 

buahy plants, full of buds; planted now will 
make a grand show in a few weeks. Red, yellow, ruby, prim¬ 
rose, or all colours mixed. My war prices are 100, Is. 4d.; 
20 0, 2s. 6d.; 500, 5a., free.-S. U. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


pARNATIONS.—Layers of selected bloomed 

v seedlings in over 20 distinct colours and markings, but 
little inferior to named sorts, 12 for 2a. 6d., 25 for 5s., carriage 
paid.—J. J. MARRIOTT. Nurseries, Sutton Coldheld. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, now ready. 

VJ —Up-to-date Collection, including best new exhibition 
and outdoor varieties. Lowest prices. List free. — E. 
■CO LNETT, 61, Wyndham-creacent, Cardiff. 23rd Beaaon. 


BLUEBELLS, 100, Is. 4d. ; 500, 6s. ; 1,000, 

■D 9s. ; Primroses, 100, Is. Cd. Wood Anemones, 100, 
Is. 4d. Periwinkle, 100, Is. 6d. Creeping Jenny, 100, Is. 
Double White Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; dbL mauve, 12,2s.; post 
free, st r ong plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

C hoice chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings, Id. each; 18 cuttinga free for cash with order. 
Lady Belper, Judson, Niveus, Condor, Printemps, Curtis, 
Blick, Cheltoni, Vallis, Knowles, Lady 8mith, Market Red, 
and 200 others. See List.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks.__ 


TYWARF ROSES.—Extra special offer for 

dJ short time only. 12 distinct, best named sorts, 4a. 6d.; 
« for 2s. 6d.; strong climbers, 6 for 3s. j 3 for Is. 6cL, carriage 
paid.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorkshire. 


T7ERY SPECIAL OFFER of Chestnuts, 

V Sycamore, Lime, and various Poplars, 8 to 12 ft. high, 
3s. 6d. per dozen —JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 


pXHIBITION BEGONIAS <fc GLOXINIAS. 

Tj —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New double 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAIt- 
DENKR, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. _ 


kennar, Scotland. 


“TIAILY MAIL” COMPETITION, Potted 

-L/ Leeks, Onions, Parsley, Celery, prize strains, 4s. per 
~ ' * *' ’ ”-r.—M. CUTHBERTSON 


dozen. Book now for May deiivery. 
4 Co., Rothesay. 


WALLFLOWER and SWEET WILLIAM, 

» » strong bushy plants, to flower s oon, 12, Is. Dbl. white 
Scotch Rocket, 9d. es.,post free.—M. CUTHBERTSON & Co, 


CARNATIONS, mixed, large plants, 3s. 

V/ per dozen. Karlv Chrysanthemums, 12 cuttings, best 
named, la. 3d —M CUTHBERTSON & Co., Rothesay. 


OEED POTATOES. — Magnificent, Arran 

Chit 


_ agn 

— Chief, Vitality, Defiance. List free. — R. B. 
HARRISON, Winterton, Doncaster. 


PERNS.—40 rare roots, Is. 6d. ; 100, 3s. ; 10 

X B orts; car. pd. Maidenhair, Adiantums, Dilatata, Blech- 
num, etc. Plant now. —H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 


ALADIOLUS WHITE LADY.—Large pure 

white flowers, strong spikes; many certificates. 4s. doz. 
A distinct bargain.—H. GRANT, Chew Stoke, Bristol. 


0 L ” 

paid. 


CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 12 

strong, well-rooted plants, 2s.; 3 dozen, 5s.; all carriage 
BAILY, Calcot Gardens, Reading._ 


SEED POTATOES. 

HAND-PICKED SEED SIZE POTATOES. 

Buy your Seed from a Firm 
— that fives satisfaction.— 

Midlothian Early. May Queen. Arran Chief. 112 lb., 8/-; 
56 lb., 4/6; 28 lb , 2 6; 14 lb., 1/4. Duke of York. Myult’s 
Ashleaf, Early Rose. Hebron, 112 lb., 7/-; 56 lb., 4/-; 28 lb., 
2/3; 14 lb., 1/3. S. Express, E. Eclipse, Llewellyn, Epicure, 
E. Puritan. Ninety-fold, 112 lb., 6/-; 66 lb., 3/6; 28 lb., 2/-; 
14 lb., 1/2. B. Queen, King George, Pioneer, Beau Ideal, 
112 lb., 4/6; 56 lb , 2,6; 28 lb., 1/6; 14 lb., 1/-. Evergcod, R. 
Kidney, King Edward, Up-to-Date, Dalhousie, Factor, Table 
Talk, Magnum Bonum, President, 8. Triumph, D. of Corn¬ 
wall, Northern Star, Eating Potatoes, 112 lb, 4/-; 561b., 
2,4; 28 lb., 16; 14 lb., 1 -. Bags free. Free on rail cash with j 
order. Full lists now ready. 

TOM E. KINO, Seed Potato Grower, 

COLNE, 8T. IVE8, HUNTS._ 


flHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

\J tion, Decoratives. etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
f ree . —WIT J JAMS. Sidney House, Park Road. Leyton. 


(YLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 

U strong plants, 2s. dozen, carr. paid, cash.—CRUDGE, 
86, Tankard’s Close, Bristol. 


ASPARAGUS. — Fine strong plants, fr< 

Xi 2s. 6d. per 100. Price List free on application.—T 


from 

_ J. per 100. Price List free on application.—THE 

pnT.ENT ASPARAGUS FARM, Lyniington. 


ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

XX Splendid vars. List, id. Fern Culture, illustrated, 
lz. ljd., free.—W. F. A8KEW, Grange, Keswick . 


PLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropaeolum 
-L gpeciosiim 12 strong roots. Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions. —HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

** Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

5latr quantity of each sii* required and ha»r * carrias* paid 
quotation f*can-lace” frequently amount.* to halt ealue ol , 
C<khI«), or write lor Price l.l»t. free. 

- 5PECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowls and Fern | 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON , LTP, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTI NGHA M. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12. 4s. 6d.; 25. 7s. 6d. Magniflcutn, 9d.; Henni. Is.; B&te¬ 
rn ail i, 6d.; Krameri, 6d.; Brownii, 3, Is. 9d.; Candidum, 6, 
Is. ; 12, Is. 9d.; 50, 5s.; ltubrum, 6, Is. 6d ; Roseum, 6, Is. ; 
Tigrinuui, 12, Is.; Belndonna, 3, Is. 6d.; Croceum, 6, Is. j 
Scarlet Scarborough, 3, Is. 9d.; Exhibition named Gladioli 
" Panama,' 12, Is.; 100, 4s 6d ; Princeps, 12, 9d.; 100, 3s. 6d.; 
America, 12,6d.; 100, 2a. 6d.; The Bride, 100, Is. 6d.; Brench- 
leyensis, 25, Is.; 100. 3s. 6d.; 144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 
each, 2s. 6d.; mixed 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d.; 500,5s.; 1,000, 8s. 6d. 
Giant-flowered Double Begonias, large tubers, blood-red, 
scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, 
yellow, hronze or copper, 2d. each; 10. 1 b. 6d. ; 50, 4s. 6d.; 
100, 7s. 6d.; mixed Doubles, 12, Is. 6d.; 50,3s. 9d.; 100,5s. 9d.; 
gles, 10 in 10 colours, ,1 b. ; 50. 3s 6d.; 100, 5s. 6d. Mixed 
Iding Begonias, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 3s. 9d. Any 
12s. 6(L worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeok Rd. t Anerley, 8.E. 


Selected Seed Size Potatoes 

May Queen, Ringleader, Snowdrop, Sharpe's Victor, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, Arran Chief,Supreme, Mighty Atom, 8 -cwt.; 
4/6 56 lb.; 2 6 28 lb.; P4 14 lb. Duke of York, Duke of 
Albany, Earlv Rose, Myatts, Hebrons, 7/- cwt.; 4/- 56 lb.; 
2/3 28 lb.; 1/3 14 lb. Express, Puritans. Ninetyfolds, Queen 
Mary, Epicure, Eclipse, Llewellyn, Golden Wonder, Sensa- 
- 1 — Ajax, Recorder, Windsor Castle,^Regents, 6/- cwt. ; 


tion. 


Acme, Magnum----. 

Money Maker, Summit, King Edwanl, Eating Potatoes, 
Potato Manure, 4/6 cwt.; 2/6 56 lb.; 1/8 281b.; 1/-14 lb. Up- 
to-Date, Factor, Scottish Triumph, Royal Kidney, Dal- 
housie, Gartons, Table Talk, Northern Star, President, 
Lord Dundonald, Dalmeny Hero, Duchess of Cornwall, 
Evergood, 4/-cwt.; 2/4 56 lb.; 1/6 28 lb.; lid. 14 lb. Shallots, 
3d. lb. Bags free. Free on rail. Cash with order. Send 
for full list of Seed Potatoes, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

HORACE TAYLOR, 

96, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 


Peas, 4Jd.; Broad Beans, 2$d.; Kidney Beans, 4d. pint. 
Free on rail. Beetroot, Sprout, Cabbage, Savoy, Carrot, 
Celery, Kale, Lettuce, Onion, 2d. packet. 4d. ounce. Broocoli, 
Cauliflower, 2d. packet. 6d. ounce. Cress. Parsley, Mustard, 
Parsnip, Radish, 8pinach, Turnip, id. per packet, 2d. ounce. 
Is. orders post free. 

OOLImHOTIONT 


„ „ n . 0 1 will send you i pint. Early Peas, } pint Late 
* JT O Peas, i pint Windsor Beans, a large packet of 

Onion, Carrot, Beetroot, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprout, 
Brocooli. Mustard. Cress, Lettuce, Parsley. Parsnip, Cabbage, 
Savoy, Celery, Cucumber, Radish, Turnip, Tomato, and 
Marrow seed, and six packets Choice Flower Seeds. 

Post paid. Carefully packed and named. 

Send for full list of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, also for 
Seed Potatoes. 

HORACE TAYLOR, CHATTERIS, CAMBS. 


NAMED GLADIOLI. 

Brenchleyensis, 3s., 5s.. 8s. 6d.: America, 3s. 6d., 
fis^HulOt (blue). 6s.; Hybrids, 3s. 6d, 7s. 6<1. All per 100. 

Special Collections, 10 vars., 3 each, 4s.; 6 oorms 
each, 78. Bargains. 

PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS. 

6 distinct colours. Doubles, 2s.; Singles, Is. 6d. Double 
Fringed. 3s. doz. Japanese Lily Bulbs, etc. Carriage paid. 
Catalogue free. Money-back terms ours for the last 20 years. 
MORRIS’S (21) Bulbhouse, 225,Bristol 8t., Birmingham. 
CCCnC Of the utmost importance this year 
OllUO* to procure strains which are pare and 
fertile. We have a 20 years' reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 
MORRIS’S (21). 225. Bristol St.. B irmingh am. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

FOR TRIAL thin season. Lists free. 

Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yellow. 

DOUBLES. 2/- ; SINGLES. 1/6 doz. 

Grand Bulbs. 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Grown. 


GENUINE ALPINE SEEDS, harvested in 

VJ the Alps.—25 varieties, our choice, 8s.; 12, 4 b.; 6, 2b ; 


separate packt 
COKREVON. 


Oakmount, Westwood, Southampton. 


ncfl AAA HARDY Flowering Plants (peren 

otJUjVJUU nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cat a 


logue.—J ONES, 


_ Cata- 

Chnrchtield Estate, Cradley, Maivem. 


ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

-ti. Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, Fishing 
Qazette.19. Ailain-street. Strand. London._ 


TATATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

Vf hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 476lb., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GA8SON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


Piease mention " Gardening Illustrated.” 




Wonderful Trial Collection of 

Si-) SEEDS 8 SEED 
POTITOES. 

1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’i 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seec 
Potatoes; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and I*te 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce. Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber. Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief and packet of 
Lighton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5/-, carriage paid. 

2/6 Sweet Peas. 2/6 


GRAND SPENCER COLLECTION, 

Nettie Jenkins. lavender; Mrs.W. J.Unwin, 
orange, scarlet flake; King Ed. Spencer, crimson* 
Helen Lewis, orange; Etta Dyke, tine whit£. 
Flora Norton Spencer, biue^ Mrs. C. W. 


.elen Lewis, orange; Etta _ 
lora Norton Spencer, blue: Mrs. C. W. 
_*readmore. picotee; Edna Unwin, orange- 
scarlet; Tennant Spencer, mauve; Constance 
Oliver, primrose, flusned pink; Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes, blush pink; Doris Burt, scarlet. Shaded 
cerise. 25 seeds, any variety, 3d. ; or 25 seeds each of 
above 12 grand varieties for S 6 ; 12 seeds each, 1/6, 
free. 

TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 

40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 In 25 varieties, 16/-; 100 in 50 varieties, 16 -) 

150 Hardy Flowering Plants, 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

fesS ss r sswss 

6-Blossom Sweet Peas." free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighten, f.r.h.s. 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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SPECIAL. WAR OFFER. 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! 

Bert Quality. Grown here, with British Labour. 

Carefully Packed. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Oath Returned. 

26 Best Hybrid Tea Roses: Lyon, Pharisaer, 
Durbee* of Wellington. Mm. H. Brocklebank. Edu Meyer, 
Mrs. Fre* St raker, C. Testout, Clam Watson, Countess of 
Derby. Dean Hole, F. E. Coulth waite, General McArthur, 
1^0. C. Wand, Harry Kirk, Juliet, La Tosca, Lady Ash- 
town. Laurent Carle. Le Progrcs, Liberty, Richmond, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mtuc. J. Grolez. Mmc. Ravary, Priiico 
•lu Bulgaria. Any 9 for 3s. 6d.; 12 for 6s.; 25 for 12s. 

12 Splendid New Roses : British Queen, Beautie do 
Lyon. Duchess of Suntherland, Mrs. Frank Bray. Rayon 
d'Or, Mrs. Geo. Cornwallis West. Mabel Drew, Alex. Hill 
Gray, Earl of Gosfonl, Sunimrst, Melody, Lstdy Grccuall. 
Any 6 for 4a 6d. ; 12 for 7a. fid. 

IS Grand HJP. Roses: F. K. Druaehki, H. Dickson, 
Mrs. J. Lung, Jubilee, Senateur Vaisse, La France, Louis 
Van Houtte, Lord Macaulay, Mrs. R. G. Crawford, Star of 
Waltham, Prince C. de Rohan, Rev. A. Chcatea. Any 6 
for 2e. 9d.; 12 for 5s. 

12 Superb Cllmbinar Roses, with long growths, 3 to 
6 ft.; Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Zepherin 
Drouhin, Heine Olga de Wurtemburg, Reine M. Henri- 
ette, Gloirs do Dijon, Mme. A. Carriere, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Gruss an Teplitz, C. Testout, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6d. ; 12 for 8s. 

12 New Rambler Roses: Turner's Crimson, Lady 
Gay, Euphroayne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra, Dorothy 
Perkins, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Electra, Goldfinch, 
Hiawatha, Excels* Lady Godiva. Any 6for 4s. ; 12for7s. 
12 Sweetest Scented Roses. 5* 6d. 

DrscmiPTiVE Cat a loo us or Roses, 500 var. in 

Tiioi ;>As»s or Fine Trees ; Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, etc., Poet Free. 

J. DERRICK, nubSerxes. PORTISHEAD. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY M08T EA8TERLY PLANTS. 


6 Polyanthus 

5 Cowslips 

6 Primrose*, yellow 
b Priairoses. <-»>. nix. 
3 AraU*. while . 

6 Cornflowers, blue 
6 Foxgloves 


4 Stocks, choice mixed 3d 


12 Daisy, double 
6 Delphiniums .. 

6 Marguerites, yelk.w .. 

6 Marguerites, white 
6 Heliotrope, hardy 
3 Chrysanthemums 
6 Violets, large purple 
3 Irises, yellow flag 
3 Irises, purple flag 

20 Montbrct iss .. 

3 Gaillanlias 

13 Gladioli, Urge red 
1 Fnooy, white .. 

1 Paeony, red 
6 Anemones 

2 Campanulas, pyr. 

2 Marguerites, red 
6 Sunflowers 

3 Musk, giant 
6 Thrift, pink 
3 Sweet Williams 
3 Daisy, Ox-eye.. 

6 Daisy, scarlet .. 

§ Daisy, giant while 

1 Xmas Ki»*e 

2 Candytuft, white 
6 Creeping Jenny 
6 i.ondoii Pride.. 

12 Lily of Valley .. 

I lily, large while 
1 lily, large purple 

3 Lily, Sword, red 

1 lily, red Torch 
3 lily, tiger stripe* 

2 Poppy, giant red 

13 Privet, golden. 1 ft. 

50 Privet, gTeen, 1 ft. 

50 Quk-ktbom, thorny 
13 Rockery creepers 
Jfll) Box, evergrn. edging 2 - 

3 Pinks, large double .. fid 
3 Piuks, white, fringed 6d 


2 Carnations, double 
white.6d 

1 Carnation, double red 3d 

2 Carnations, ilbl. pink fid 
2 Carnations, double 

ycdow.6d 

6 Asters, hardy .. 

2 Fuchsias, hardy, 1ft 
1 Hydrangea, pink 
1 Hydrangea, white . 

1 Orange-tree .. 

1 Lemon Verbena 
1 Asparagus Fern 

1 Cytisus, yellow 

2 Ferns, house .. 

1 Plumbago, blue 
1 Palm, evergreen 

1 Campanula Basket . 

2 Fuchsia, ch. double .. 

1 Clematis, large white 
1 Fiery Thom, red 
1 Honeysuckle, sweet.. 

1 Ivy, Silver Queen 

2 Ivy, large green 
2 Ivy, small cut leaf .. 

2 Virginia, small leaf .. 

1 Rose, white climber.. 

1 Rose, red climber .. 

1 Rose, bush, red 
1 Rose, bush, pink 
1 Rose, hush, white 
1 Sweet Briar.pink 
6 Roses, Monthly 
1 Sweet Bay 
1 Rosemary 

1 Southernwood 

2 Periwinkle, silver .. 

9 Periwinkle, giant 
6 Hypericum J. Wort 


100 Cabbage, best early 10c! 


25 Cauliflowers, early 
20 Red Cabbage .. 

2 Lavender, 2 Sago 
1 Rue, 2 Thyme.. 

3 Rhubarb, early red . 
6 Red Currants .. 

6 Black Currants 
6 Gooseberry .. 

3 Loganberry .. 

6 Blackberry, large . 


3s. 6d. orders Poet Free, or 4d. Postage. 

EASTERLY NURSERY GO., 

PU LTON (9), LOWESTOFT. 


FORBES’ me 

By 

Appointment — ILLUSTRATED — 

CATALOGUE Pi *~. 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants & Seeds . 
Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THK KINGS NURSERYMEN, 

con; SCOTLAND 

Hub pass i so Value & Choice 
in Antirrhinums. 
Marvellous 2/6 Seed Collection. 

Tomato " Evesham Wonder,” 
most prolific cropper. 
Chrysanthemum, Fuchsia, and 
General Bedding Plants. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Dtrrriplivt 
Price Lint* free application. 
C'ultnral Hints <£ Colour'd Platen. 
J. HARVEY, F.XLH.S.. 
The French Garden, KvOftham, 



^ Pleasurable &" Profitable Purchasing . 5 


Produces pleased and permanent patrons. 

Bees’ Guarantestcd goods are sent on approval. Cash returned in full if not 
satisfactory. 

e items may be ordered from any Collection. 

Rambler Roses, “ 3.” Fragrant Roses 44 D " Town Roses 

6 Splendid O/A carriage 12 N.R8. ft.! carriage 12 N.R.8. C.IC 

Climbers, 0/0 paid. Selection, ®/" paid. Selection, D/D 

Six tip-top climbers for wall or The Hybrid Perpetual fragrance is Some 
arch; will give a fine succession of considered to constitute highest some i 


Single 


Bees’ north-grown Rosea c 
are naturally retarded, / 
They start into growth J 
much later than tre'S i 
grown in wanner latitudes. \ 


“E.” 


bloom. 

Blush Rambler, apple-blossom 

pink. 

Coronation It., rod and white .. 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous .. 
Delioht, bright carmine 
Dorothy Dennison, shell pink.. 
Paul's Carmine Pillar, hril 


excellence in rose perfume. 


12 N.RS. c 1C. carriage 

Selection, D/D paid, 

roses don't do well in towns, 
do. This Collection has been 
It .is tried, and results warrant hearty 


present here in abundance. 
f} Abel Carrierk. crimson., 
y- A LFRKD COLOMB. red 

A vooa, scarlet. 

3d CHAM. Lefebvre velvety rod . 

Jd Dupuy Jamain, cerise .. 

. .------ Gen. Jacqueminot, crimson 

liant canmne, splendid climbing General McArthur, crimson 8d J. B. Clark, deep scarlet.. 

single Hybrid Tea.9d Johanna Sebu.s, eeriso .. .. Ikl La Tosca, salmon flesh 

L\ France, rose .. .. . 

Mrs. J. Laino, rosy pink .. 

Ulrich Brunner, cherry red 
Visa Folkestone, cream 


recommendation. 

6d C. Testout, salmon-pink .. 

(id C. F. Meyer, silvery rose .. 

8d Dr. Browne, carmine 
(kl Gloire de Dijon, buff-yellow . 
6d G. Grunkrwald, carmine 
•id Hugh Dickson, crimson .. 


Sweet Briar and Moss Roses. 

Collection c / carriage 
No. 4. 0/~ paid. 

12 Bushes, 8 new named Hybrid Sweet 
Briars, various, 1 Copper, 1 Persian, and 
2 Moss Roses, separate .. 6d each. 

Bedding Roses 44 J.” 

12 N.RS. < 7 / cairiage 
Selection, • /" paid. 

In' the entire range of roses vou 

could not find a better twelve Betty, coppery_ 

for garden display—free and long Captain Hayward, scarlet 


•id M. A. Ciiatenay, salmon -pink . 
fid Mme. Ravary. orange-yellow . 
(U Mrr John Laino, rose-pink 
6d Ulrich Brunner, cherry red . 


fid 


All Round Roses 44 K.” 

Bees’ Test r //• carriage 

Collection, O/O paid. 

For all purposes the ideal 12 where 
cut blooms, buttonholes, fragrance. 

colour, beauty of form, and general Annie Miller, pink- 

utility are desired. Canartknvooel, yellow .. 

rose.8*1 Ellen Poulmon, rose 


Baby.Roses 44 0.” 

12 strong c / carriage 
Bushes, D/- paid. 

Dwarf or Baby Rambler Roses grow 
18 ins. Masses of colour. 

f«l 

8.1 


lived. 

Antoine Rivoirb, pale cream . 
Caroline Testout, oalmon 
Lady Ashtown, Rose du Barri. 

Lyon, shrimp pink. 

M. A. Ciiatenay, salmon-pink . 
M. M. Houpkrt, sunset yehow 


fid E. Teschendure, crimson 


Caroline Testout, salmon-pink 6*1 Euoenk Lamesch, orange 

8*1 Fisher Holmes, crimson .. 61 Jessie, rose-criuison. 

fid F. K. Druschki, whit® .. .. fid Katherine Zeimet, white 

8d Hugh Dickson, crimson .. .. fid Kino Edward, carmine 

8*1 Lady A. Stanley, silvery flesh.. 8.1 Leonie Lamesch, coppery red . 


Lady Ashtown, deep pink 
Lyon, shrimp pink 


M. Ravary, orange.6*1 M. A, O’HATENAY, salmon-pink . 

Pharibakr, rosy whito . . .. 8d M. Ravary, orange-yellow 


Rayon d Or. sunflower yellow .. _ 

Richmond, scarlet.8d 

Souv. db M. Za yah, carmine .. 6d 
Sunburst, cadmium yellow .. 1/- 


6 Roses, 6 Qematis. 

No. 5, O/C carriage 

12 Climbers, O/D pakl. 
Suitable for trellis, walls, arches, 
pillars, or pergola. 
Goldfinch, lemon-yellow.. 


Mrs. John Laino, rose-pink 


Hardy Climbers. 


fit! Mrs. Taft, crimson .. 
8d Mrs. Cut bush, eherry 
fid Orleans, geranium red 
6.1 
6d 


Blush Rambler, pink 
CKTM 80 N Rambler, gorgeous 
Flame, glowing salmon-mao 
Dorotu 


No. 6, £/Q carriage 

12 Climbers, "/ paid. 

All hardy ; walls, arches, eto. 
Ampelopsih Veitchii, crimson¬ 
leaved, self-clinging 
Virginian Creeper, true 
9d Dutchman's Pipe, quaint 


9d Forsythia, "Golden Bells” .. 6*1 
6<l 'Golden Ivy, very pretty .. .. 6d 

^ -- y- Silver-leaved IYY .. ..6*1 

White Dorothy Perkins, fine 9d Red Jessamine, cherry rod .. 9d 


Tausendschon, carmine-pink . 

And 6 fine Clematis in pots. 
Jagkmanni, splendid purple . 
Montana, lovely pure white 
Mme. Ed. Andre, velvety red . 
Ahootiensis, azure blue .. 
Tanoutica, golden-yellow 


White Jessamine, fragrant 
Yellow Jessamine, scented .. 

9d Jasmine Nightshade, fine wh. 

9*1 Double Yellow Jew's Mallow* 6*1 


Florist's Flowers. 

Collection 13, 

12 plants, 

Delphiniums, each 6d. ; 3 same 

name, 1/- 

„ Belladonna, azure blue clwf. 
,, Eukeke, rich gentian blue 
„ Purple East, plum purplo 
,, Exquisite, Cambridge blue 
Phlox, ea. 4d.; 3 same name, 8d. 

,, Eclaireur, rich carmine red 
,, Embrasbment, bright salmon 
,, Etna, brilliant coral red 
.. Brilliant, salmon pink 
Pyrkthrum, ea. 3d.; 3 same name, fid. 
.. Decoy, Ringlo, dark red 

Sherlock, single dark scarlet 
Vivid, single brilliant crimson 


Nellie Moser, beautiful mauvo 9d 

Shrubs for Winter. 

6 Fine sorts C/ packed free 
for 2/6. «'/" on rail. 

First 


»*l DOUBLE I ELLOW JEWS JlAl.LUW 0*1 p„ ,, v Pdiw ip or Ollimi* nr-Liim 

9*1 Laroh Fragrant Honeysuckle 6 d l Y, FRINGE of URANOB, orange 
9d 
9d 


18 Rock, 18 Border Plants. 

Collection 14, f>/ packed free 
36 plants, Oj - on rail. 

3 of each of the 12 sorts named, all 
strong flowering plants. 


rate fur gardens of any size; in- Silvery White Rockfoil. dainty, double golden gorse, 
eludes 2 wall shrubs. Golden Yellow Stonecrop, showy. Spanish Broom; flonous. 

l. n.iorr oa Glittering Puri*le Thyme, rich. Ko&emary i«. uozen) 


Fragrant Shrubs. 

6 sorts CUti packed free 

for 3s. O/O on rail. 

Sweetly-scented leaves and flowers 
are always delightful. 
Double Golden Gorbe, In puts 6*1 
... . 6*1 


6d Glitterino Purple Thyme, rich, 
orange Rosy Coat Flower, graceful. 


_(4s. dozen) 

-Vvender (4b. dozen) . 

Bush Honeysuckle, delicious fid 
Mock Oranoe, fragrant whito .. (kl 
Allspice, deliciously apple-sen Id. 9*1 
Patagonian Wine Bush .. fid 
Chojky s Rue Bush for Walls 9*1 
.Sargent's Quince, wall or open 9*1 
Bush Myrtle, wall or window.. 9d 


Wine Bush, evergreen 

Chinese Barberry, - -- - - 

flowers. .. ..6*1 Blue China Cup Bellflower. 

Golden Aster, yellow loaves, Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia). 

white flowers.. fid Gentian Speedwell, pale blue. 

Silver Dogwood, silvery leaves 9*1 Gulden Mullein, Is., like blanket. 

Simon's Rose Box, orange berries fid Scarlet Beroamot, vory handsome. 

Blub Speedwell, everrrecn .. 4*1 Florentine Iris, tinted blup • wtrwiuw 

Starry Daisy Bush, white As. fid Giant White Marguerite^ lovely. 2 r v w ‘” v 

Golden Uklls, yellow fls. Feb... 6d 1’i-UM Purple I^arkspuk (Delph). * RAqrant Rasi berr\ . rosy flra 
Lobb's Cypress, graceful ever- 

Holfyhocks. 

. mm ~ Ex. strong flowering plants; superb 

Lawn Mower strain. Singlo or double xd., 2/fi doz. 

Is “ made liko a bicycle.” 

A child can use this machine as easily D* L fK.-i- William* 

as a grown man can use the heavy OeaUiy ” 


green 

Veitch’s Cinquefoil, white fls. 
Golden St. John's Wort, ever¬ 
green . 

Rosemary, fragrant evergreen .. 


Bees' Ball-bearing 


Early FI. Chrysanths. 

3 each, 4 sorts, 3 1- \ 3 each, 12 sorts, 9/- 

Cactus Dahlias. 

1 each, 12 sorts, 3 !• 

Violas. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 4 J- 

Viola gracilis hybrids. 

Vivid violet purple, 2/6 doz. 

Scarlet Peren’l Lobelia. 


makes. 

14-inch blades. *jc / Box, 3/6 

Price 4*0/ m Carriage, 1/G 


Bees' 44 Mersey ” 

Lawn Mower. 

14-iuch blailcs. 1AIC. Box. 3/fi 

Price Carriage, 1/6 

A strong, well-made machine, guaran¬ 
teed sound, perfectly satisfactory. 
Both these machines are sold ’’oil 
approval"; a week's trial free. Money 
Firefly " Scarlet Gem, 2/8 doz. hack if not satisfactory. Ful] particu- 
Spring Usb No. 52, illustrates about lars, Hp*3*-itications, iliustratFbna, 4c., 
I items in nat. colours, post free. post freo. 


Pale coral to salmon scarlet. Extra 
fine plants, 1/3 doz.; 8s. 100. 

Canterbury Bells. 

Gorgeously beaut if ul summer flowers, 
in separate colours—white, rose, blue, 
1/6 doz.; 9,6 100. 

Forget-me-not—Myosotis. 

Make a.flno show April to June. 
Bushy plants, 1/- doz.; 6/-100. 

Hybrid Larkspurs. 

Strong-flowering, exhibition spikes, 
immense blue and purple, 2/6 doz. 


Free Catalogues. 

To those who arc interested, 
but do not see here what they 
want, wo say " He sure to 
write for Catalogues ’' Throe 
"Art”Catalogues, Rose and 
Shrub, Plant, Seed and Bull), 
contain 52 full pages of natu¬ 
ral colour photographs, with¬ 
out doubt the most ambitious 
attempt to portray flowers in 
natural colours that has eTer 
been made. 



176b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Booklets. 

In order that there may be 
no obstacle to success on t he 
part of the least e\|>crieiKod 
amateur, Bees Ltd. have pre- 
iwired two. 

"A BC of Rose Culture,' 
lid., post free . 

I " A B C of Bulb Culture," 
lid., post free 

Each book contains 32 pages 
of precise information and 4 
pages colour photos. Direc¬ 
tions for seed sowing me 
printed on t he wickets. 

Order or write NOW. 

"Last you Forget.” 


Digitized by 


Go* 'gle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mabch 27, 1915 


6°‘ A LOT. i Lots, 3 d VERY STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS & CLUMPS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 

Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-Grown Plants, w 


PEASE 8END BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. 


r Perennials. Climbers, Vegetable Plants, 
orrectly Named. 

Order* from 6d. to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. An extra lot given with every 5 S. order. 

6(L for 3d. worth, and so on. 


Send for New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy 1 
Greenhouse Plants, etc. All Cor 


Postage for small order*: 4d. for order* up to 2a.; 


MACNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Acanthus, tine fo¬ 
liage 

Achillea Cerise 
Queen 3 

Achillea, The Pearl 4 „ Gd 
Acouilum (Monk * 

Hood), blue .. 3 ,, 6d 
Acouilum, uew pink 2 „ Gd 
African Corn 

Gd 


4 for 6d 
6d 


. 12 


Lilies 
Agapanlhus, blue 
African Lily .. 1 
Agnpanthus alba, 
wh. Africau Lily 1 
Agrostemma, Flos 
Jovis .. 9 

Allspice, fragrant 2 
Alstnemeria, Pe- 
ruvitui Lily .. 6 
Alyssum Cold Dust 12 
Anchusa Italica, .. 4 
Anchusa, Drop- 
mere .. .. 2 

Anemone llepatica. 


m 


bl. , 


Anemone japonica, 
white or pink .. 3 
Anemone japonica 
new tiesh or dark 

red.2 

Anemone, Bcarlet 
fulgens, giant 
French, double 
and single, Dutch, 

St. Brigid, &e. .. 9 
Anthericum, St. 

Bruno’s Lily .. 3 
Antirrhinums, tall, 
medium or dwarf, 
splendid colours 9 
Antirrhinums, Tom 
Thumb, white, 
crimson, yellow, 
pink .. .. 6 

Aquilegia cliry- 
santha .. G 

Aquilegia,Kcl way'a 
long spurred C 

Aquilegia, Kol way’s 
new double and 
Binffle .. .. 9 

Arabia, double 
while .. .. 6 

Arum Lily, hardy 
white ..4 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisies), for vara, 
see Cat alogue. 

Aster Beauty of 
Colwali, new did. 2 
Aubrietia purpurea 12 
Auricula alpinus .. 6 
Auricula, best 
border .. .. 4 

Campanulas, dwarf 
or tall, blue or 
white, see cata¬ 
logue .. .. 6 

Canterbury Bells, 
all varieties and 
colours, see cata¬ 
logue. 

Carnation, double, 
mixed .. ..9 

Carnation, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow 
or while .. ..6 

Catananchc, blue 4 
Cetitiiurea, new pink 2 
Centaurea, mon- 
tana, blue or 
white . . .. ‘ 6 

Cerastiuin, im¬ 
proved .. ..12 


Chelono barbata .. 4 for 6d 
Ch ry sail themura 
maximum, best 
large early, me¬ 
dium and late .. 6 
C h rysanthemums, 
strong rooted cut¬ 
tings for house or 
garden, best early, 
mid., or late .. G 
Christmas and Len¬ 
ten Roses .. 2 
Cistus, Rock .. G 
CoiTimeiina cceles- 


6d 


12 


tis . 

Coreojisis grand i 
flora 

Cornflowers, blue 
Cow.siii>s, red .. 6 
Crnrianella stylosa 15 
Daisies, large dbl. 
bedding, red or 
white .. .. 20 

Delphiniums, dark 
or pale blue, or 
new'large flower¬ 
ing hybrids .. 3 
Dianthus, named 
vara., all colours 9 
Dianthus, dbl. or 
single, mxd. clrs. 12 
Diclytra Bpecta- 
bilis .. .. 2 

Echinacea, red 
Sunflower .. 1 

Echinops ritro .. 3 

Erigeron or Sten- 
actis .. ..4 

Eryngium, large or 
small Sea Holly fi 
Erysimum, Golden 
Gem .. .. 15 

Evening Primrose 9 
Everlasting Peas, 
white, red, or 

Pink Beauty .. C 

E'orgct - me - riots, 
Kel way’s and Sut¬ 
ton’s best dwarf 
compact blue .. 12 
Forget - me - riots, 
Alpestris Vic¬ 
toria, blue .. 15 

Foxgloves, spotted 9 
Foxgloves, white. G 
Funkia, Plantain 
Lily .. ..2 

Gaillardia grandi- 
flora .. .. 6 

Galega, white or 

blue .. .. 6 

Galtonia candicans 4 
Geuur, Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw, grand now 
novelty .. .. 1 

Geuin, new double 
scarlet, Glory .. 4 

Gcuui, semi double 
scarlet .. .. 6 

Gladiolus,. early 
flowering .. .. 12 

Gladiolus, large, 
late flowering .. 9 

Gypsop ila glabrata 12 
Gypsophila panicu- 
lata, white .. G 

Gyiieophila rokejeka 6 
Helenium, Golden 6 
Helianthus, Miss 
Mullisb, etc. .. G 

Hemerocallis flava 3 
Hemerocallis fulva 2 
Ifeuchera, scarlet 4 
Hollyhocks, double 4 


Gd 


,, Gd 
,. Gd 

„ Gd 
„ Gd 
Gd 

,. Gd 
6d 


(St. 


. 12 „ 6d 
Gd 

6d 
6d 
6d 
6*1 
fWi 
6*1 
6*1 
Gd 

Gd 
Gd 


Hollyhocks, single 9 for 6*1 
Honesty 
Hypericum 
John’s Wort) 

Iberia, perennial 
Candytuft .: 

Iceland Poppies .. 
Incarvillea delavayi 
Iris tiorentina 
Iris Germanica .. 

Iris hispanica 
Iris, Japanese 
Iris, English 
Kniphofia (Torch 
Lily) .. 

Lavender, true, fra¬ 
grant Old English 
Liliumshardy vars, 
see catalogue 
Lily of Valley ..12 ,. 6*1 

Linum. blue flax .. 9 ., Gd 
Lobelia cardinalia, 
scarlet .. .. 3 ,, 6d 

Lupins, tree, yel., 
white or mauve.. 2 
Lupins, new pink.. 4 
Lupins, blue or wh. 6 
Lupins, mixed .. 9 
Lychnis eoronaria 6 
Lychnis, scarlet .. G 
Lythum snperbuui 4 
Monarda, scarlet.. 3 

Montbretias, mixed 20 
Pmonies, named 

vars., any colour 
or white (small 
3d. each) large .. 1 
Pansies, best exhibi¬ 
tion variet ies Bel¬ 
gian, Odier’s,Bug- 
not’s, Carrier’s, 

Covent Garden, 

English prize, etc 12 
Pansies, all colours 
separate .. .12 

Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
niardeau, Paris¬ 
ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc 15 
Pa paver, Queen 
Alexandra,Balmou 4 
Papuver, Rem¬ 
brandt, orange 
scarlet .. .. 4 

Periwinkle, blue .. 4 

Periwinkle, violet 3 
Periwinkle, varie¬ 
gated .. 4 

Periwinkle, new 
double pink .. 3 
Phlomis, Jerusalem 
Sage .. ..2 

Phlox, mixed, good 4 
Phlox, best named 3 
Physalis, new giant G 
Pinks, coloured .. 9 
Pinks, Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Hiiikin 


Gd 


6d 


Gd 


Gd 


old 


Pinks, fragrant 
double white 

Polyanthus, best 
border 

Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose 

Potcntilla, double 

Primluos, lovely 
hardy varieties, 
see catalogue .. 

Pyrethraui hybri- 
dum 


Gd 


Poppies, Oriental, 
large crimson or 
scarlet .. .. 9 for Gd 

Ranunculus, giaut 9 ,, Gd 
Ribbon Grass .. 6 6*1 

Rocket, Sweet .. 42 ,, Gd 


Rose Campion 
Rosemary, fragrant 2 
Rudbcrkia, double 4 
ltudbeckia New- 
manii .. .. 4 

Rudbeekia, newred 2 
Saponaria ocy- 
moidcs .. .. 12 

Saxifraga, uiossy .. 6 
Saxifraga, named 3 
Scabious Caucasica 2 
Sedums, named .. 3 
S i 1 e n e, dwarf, 
crimson .. ..15 

S i 1 e n e Schaf ta, 
pink .. ..6 

Solomon’s Seal, 
giant .. ..6 

Southernwood, fra¬ 
grant .. .. 2 

Spiraeas, lovely 
hardy bonier 
varieties, see 
catalogue 

Stachys (Lamb's 
Wool) .. ..6 

Star of Bethlehem 9 
Static® Sea Laven¬ 
der ..4 

Sweet briar, fragrant 2 
Sweet Pea plants, 
magnificent vnr. 20 
Sweet Williams, 
Dobhies Auricula¬ 
eyed or pure while 12 
Sweet Williams, 
Kelway’s New 
Scarlet Beauty .. 6 
Sweet Williams, 
Kelway’s New 
Pink Beauty .. 9 
Thalietrum, hardy 
Maidenhair .. 3 
Tigridias, lovely 
Mexican Tiger 
Lily, rich colours 6 
Tritoma Saundensi, 
rich orange- 
scarlet * .. .. 1 

Tunica Saxifraga 15 
Valerian, crimson 
or white .. .. 12 

Verbas urn, dwarf 
or tall .. .. G 

Verbena venosa, 
hardy purplo .. 3 
Veronica spicata, 
blue .. ..4 

Viola admirabilis.. 9 
Viola cornuta, for 
bedding, rockery, 
etc., Kel way's 
Mauve Queen, 
Purplo Queen, 
White aud Blue 
Perfection .. 9 
Viola, Maggie Mott, 
Kingcup, Kitty 
Bell, Pembroke, 
Royal Sovereign, 
eto . 


Gd 


Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
red, mauve,large- 
flowering .. 


Gd 


STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii, true, self-clinging, large, with several 
trails, Is. each; second si/.c, 6<1. each. 

Clematis, very choice, large flowering, 4ft. high. See Cata¬ 
logue .each 1/3 

Clematis: Graveolens, yellow, rare ; Erecta alba, 
white, shrubby; Hendersoni, violet ; Intcgri- 
folia, violet; Montana, white; Vitalba, white, 

Viticella, purple .1 for6d 

Cotoneaster horizontalis and Simonsii, scarlet 

berried.1 ,, 6*1 

C'ydonia Japonica, masses scarlet flowers in spring 1 ,, Gd 

Forsythia suspensa, climbing golden bells .. .. 1 „ 6*1 

Honeysuckle, fragrant or variegated.1 ,. 6*1 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots full of 

shoots .2 ,, Gd 

Ivy, ordinary, 12 for Gd. Ivy, Irish.6 „ 6.1 

Jasmine, winter flowering, yellow or summer 

flowering, yellow or white.1 ,, Gd 

Kerria Japonica, double golden, very early.. .. 1 ,, r "l 

Passion Flower, hardy blue .1 ,, 6d 

Tropioolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. .. 2 „ Gd 

Tropieolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 ,, 6*1 
Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 „ 6d 

Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber, blue .. *. 1 „ 9d 


STRONC FLOWERING HARDY SHRUBS. 


.. 6.1 


AUanthus, Tree of 
Heaven .. .. lfor6d 

Almond-tree, pink .. 1 „ 6*1 
Berber is .. 2 ,, Gd 

Caly can thus, Allspice 2 „ Gd 
Caracana, Siberiau 

Pea.1 

Caryopteris, blue 

Spine.1 

Catalpa Ktcmpfcri .. 1 
Ccrcis, Judas-tree .. 1 
Col u tea arboresccns 1 
Coronilia, yellow .. 1 
DeuUia, ilble. while 
or pink .. .. 2 

Forsythiaviridissima, 

Golden Bell shrub 1 
Genista, yel. Broom l 


6*1 

„ Gd 


Laburnum, golden .. 
Laurestinus 
Lilac, red or white .. 
Maidenhair-treo 
Mock Orange, 
Syriuga 

Oleria Musk-scented 
Daisy Tree 
Pyrus, japonica, self 


, 6d 
, 6*1 
, 6d 


. 64 
, Gd 


Ribes, red or golden 1 
Snowball-tree (Guel¬ 
der Rose .. 1 „ 6*1 

Spiraea shrub, crim¬ 
son, pink, or while 
flowering .. 1 „ 6*1 

Veronica Buxifolia 
or Traversii.. .. 1 ,,6*1 

Weigcla rogca.. .. 1 „ 6.1 

HOSES. 

Climbers, very largo, with several trails, Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar, 9*1. each; 7s. doz. 

BUSH ROSES. Large, strong bushes, very cheap to clear. 
My selection, only 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. 

STRONG VEGETABLE AND HERB PLANTS 
FROM OPEN FIELD. 

Bpring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce, Pickling Cabbage, 100, 9d. Rhubarb, Myatt's I an mens, 
best for colour, quality and quantity, two-year-old roots, 3 
for Gd. Rhubarb, Kclway’s best mixed, 6 for 6d. Sea Kale, 
6 for Gd. Asparagus, Kelway’s Giant and Connover's 
Colossal, strong. 100, 2s. Gd. Sago, 15 for Gd. Thyme. 15 
for 6d. Marjoram, 12 for Gd. Parsley, 20 for Gd. Mint, 
12 for 6d. 

Tomato plants, Carter’s Sunrise, Fulton’s Perfection, 6 forGd. 

STRONG, WELL-GROWN PLANTS FOR COOL 
HOUSE, SOON FLOWER. 

blue 


Agapantbus, 
or white 
Agatha celestis, 
Blue Marguerite 3 
Arum Lily, large, 

. white (Calla) .. 1 

Begonias in bud, 

f iink or crimson, 
arge plants, over¬ 
stocked .. 6 

Deut/.ia, pink cr 
white .. .. 2 

Freesia. white or 
scarlet .. ..9 


1 for 6d 



BULBS.- Large, Started. 

Double and singlo Tulips, double and single Narcissus I 
Gd I Daffodils, 2s. 100. I 

WANTED-GOOD FUCHSIA CUTTINGS. 

F.R.H.S., 2, VINE HOUSE, WOODSTONE, PETERBOROUGH. 


Primula obconica, 
new hybrids 
Primula kewensis, 
spleuded scented, 
bright yellow .. 
Primula Mitla- 
coides, rosy lilac 
Primula sinensis, 
Kel way’s Perfect 
Model .. 
Spinuas, pk, or wh. 
S treptooarpus, 
V e i t c h’s, uew 
hybrids .. 


ILLEYS 




IB 

I CATALOGUES FREE. 

I Dept. D, 

19, London Rd., Brighton ^ 


EE. 

Khtony 


B est'stout garden nets.—do not 

be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh ; will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 Bquare yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. earr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only nddrcis, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Fstablisried 12G yea 


HARDEN NETS.—Tanned, small mesh, 

D extra stout quality. Strongest, cheapest, best. 100 by 
1 yard, 4s ; or 2 yards, Si;. Any size and cheaper kinds 
made.-.Sl'ASllliTT & CO., Net Makers, Lowestoft. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 vars., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. 6d. doz. 

DAHLIAS .—Pot roots, 400‘vars., all sections, 2s. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PEL ARGONIUMS.-160 var., from 2s. 6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS.-100 vara., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS. — GO new vara., 12 3d. packets, 2s. Gd. 
Purchaser's selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. W001MAN, SHIRLEY, BIRMINCHAM. 


ROSE TREES. 


Standards, Bush, 
and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREE8. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints ou Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Qrowor, BEAR8TED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 
When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ “MAY QUEEN.” 

The fastest growing, quickest heading variety in 
existence. Planted at once, large white heads may 
be cut during May and June. Strong plants, ready 
now, 2/- per 100. Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. 

DANIELS & SON,wymSm r nor F ouc 


DENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

* colour, specially prepared, with Btrong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. Gd. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standardsfor same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—IL J. GASSON, Net 
Works. Rye. Established 12G years. 


L OWERS OF BOOKS should read the 

" Publishers' Circular.” Particulars of new hooks given 
in each issue. Writs for specimeu copy to "Publishers' 
Circular, ’’ Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


21 Days. Enormous Clearance Sale. 


VILLA COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

106 WORTH FOR 2- 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

Ha who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grew is a public benefactor. 

ALL NEW SEEDS. 

i pint The First to Come Pea. 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea, J pint Beans, 4 os. Onion, | oz. Carrot, £ oz. 
Parsnip, \ oz. Turnip, 4 oz. Radish, $ oz. Cress, largo packet 
following; Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab- 
logo. Parsley, lettuce. Tomato, Herbs. Celery. Marrow, 
8 packet* Ujautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Hweet Poa, 
gwen gratis, 2 lba. my New Potato (listed at 6d. Ih. ; see 
catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, wholo of above-named, well 
packed and sent on approval, so Bee they aro a genuine lot, 
2* lbe whole l*ox of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, 
•ceds arc very, very scarce this year, (All British.) 

MY 6». COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS 

will astonish you all. It will contain 16 packets (and they 
are packet*, too—not like some send) of all new genuine 
S*-c.U. all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias. Gudctia. Wallflowers, Larkspur, Htaticc, Canter¬ 
bury Bells. Scarlet Linuin. Post free, 7 stamps. 

10B- NATIONAL COLOURS. 10"- 

600 seeds, 10tl, free. 100 red, 100 white, 100 blue, 100 
orange. 19) Black, 100 yellow, giant-flowering Sweet Peas, 
named, post free, 10i.; or abovo Flower Seeds and Sweet 
Peas, both lots, 1 3. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

All chan and healthy bushes. 

Cooiielierries : Crown Bob, Sulphur, Keepsake, Whymau's, 
Whitesmith, Leveller, and others ; 3-year trees, 4d. each ; 
12 for 3a. til. ; 4-year, 6d. each ; 12, 4s. 6d. Few good 
Gooseberry trees, names lost, 12 for 2s. (3d. 

Red, White, Bl.-u-k Currants, 21d. each, 2s. doz. Very large 
hushes, 12 for 2s. txL 4 years old. 

10*000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Carter’s 
Prolific, IS grand cane3. Is. 

lO.tO) Loganberries, fine grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. 

and la. each. 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 


4d. A LOT; 5 LOTS 1/6. 


2 Cornua 

2 BjUjncMters .. 

1 Cup erecta vir. 

2 Deutzias 

2 Maidenhair Trees 

1 Hone)suckle .. 

2 Irish Ivies 

1 Gold or Silver do. 

2 Laurels, Bushy 
1 LauruM inns .. 

1 large Lime 

1 Maple Norway 
1 Pyracautha 
1 I*runus Piksardi 


! Kibes.4d 


1 Large Mountain Ash. 

1 Purple Beech .. 

2 Broom, white oryeL . 

3 Clematis, white, blue, 

or yellow 

1 Clematis uiontaua 

2 Allspice .. 

2 Catalpa 
1 Double Cherry .. 

1 Kitting Chestnut 
1 Guelder Rose .. 

1 Hydrangea grand. 

1 White Jessamiiio 
1 Yellow Jessamine 

1 laburnum 

2 Lavender Bushes 
1 I^argc White Lilac 
1 l^rge Red Lilao 
1 Double May 
1 Mulberry Tree .. 

1 Mock Orstigo .. 

1 Pyrus japonica.. 

1 Largo Poplar .. 

2 Rosemary 

2 Spiraeas.4d 

1 Tulip Treo 

3 Fancy Shrubs .. 

2 Black Currants.. 

2 Red Currants .. 

1 Blue Spinea .. 

1 Rhododendron.. 

1 Silver Birch 
6 Raspberry Canes 


4d 
. 4d 
. 4d 
. 4d 
. 4d 
. 4d 
. 4d 
. 4d 

1/3 


2 Sweet Briar 

1 Wei£ via. 

1 Golden Elder 

1 Aucuba japonica 

2 Snowberry Trees 

1 Daphne . 

1 Forsjthia 

1 Bamboo Tree . 

10 Evergreen Privet 

2 Acacia T rees 
1 Amen can Blackberry 

1 Patnios Grass 

2 Koic of Sharon 

1 Acer Negunda 

2 Tree of Heaven 
2 Scotch Broom.. 

2 Gooseberries .. 

1 Ampelopei* Vcitchii.. 

13 200 GRAND WALLFLOWERS. 

12 SPLENDID GLADIOLI. 

30 Blood Red, 35 Primrose, 35 New Scarlet, 35 Cloth 
Gold, £ Vulcan, 30 Hercules. 200 plants to flower almost 
at once, and 12 Lovely Gladioli, Is. 3d. 

10,000 GRAND CLOVE GARNATI0N8. 

Having a flue lot of the above, all large rooted layers, 
grand stuff, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

LARGE PASSION FLOWERS. 

Fine strong plants, taken out of pots, 4d. each. 

10,000 CRAND AUBRIETIAS IN POTS. 

Big clumps, which will make a show at once. Packed out 
Of pots. 2s. dozen ; 12s. 100. 

STRAWBERRY PUNTS. 

Pan offer the following plants, all transplanted stuff; are 
wire to fruit well during 1215: Royal Sovereign, Lax ton's 
Improved Noble, Sir J. Paxton, Latest of All, Sensation, 
any kind, 100. 2s ; two-year-old Strawberry plants, for heavy 
cropping this year, 100, 49. Gd. 

King George V., quite new .. 25 plants, Is. 

Iaxum’e Moincrop .. 25 „ 11 

International .25 ,, Is. 

The Isixtons .25 „ Is. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA. 

3 lovely white, 3 new scarlet, 3 pale pink—make lorely 
show; grand for cut bloom, 9 plants. Is. 


ROSES. ROSES. ROSES 

150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES TO OFFER AS 
BELOW. 

Purchaser's Selection .. .. 5d. each; 4- doz. 

My Selection.4d. each; 3/- doz. 

Abel Carriero, A. Colo nib, Annie Wood. Ben Cant. 
Captain Christy, Clio, Coronation, D. of Teck, D. of Welling¬ 
ton, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, 
General Jacqueminot, Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John 
Hopper, MagnaCharta, Merveillode Lyon. Mrs. John Lung, 
Mrs. R. G. Hharman Crawford, Prince Camille dc Rohan, 
Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Verdier, and hun¬ 
dreds of others. 

200,000 LOVELY TEAS & HYBRID TEAS. 


All Grand Bashes. 
Purchaser's Selection 
My Selection 


All 1st Quality. 

.. 6d. each; 5/- doz. 
.. 5cL each; 4t/ m doz. 


A. It. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Betty, Catherine Mermet, 
Caroline Testout, Edu Meyer, Edward Mawley, Etoile de 
France,Gen. McArthur, Grass an Teplitz, Harry Kirk, 
J. It. Clark, Jonkheer L. Mock, Juliet, Killamoy Pink, 
Lady Ashtown, Lady Battersea, La France, La Tosra, 
Liberty, Lyon, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Constance 
Soupert, Madame Ravary, Mildred Grant, Maman Coehet, 
Melanie Houpert, Mrs. Aaron Wanl, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. U. Hill, Mrs. Jos. II. Welch, 
Niphetos, Pharisaer, Richmond, Rhea Reid, Viscountess 
Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White Killaruey, 
White Maman Coehet, and hundreds of others. 

1/- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. 1/- 

What can be nicer than to cover your Arches, Summer¬ 
house or ugly buildings with a few nice Climbers ? 1 white, 
1 bluo, 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, 1 
Pyrus Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 

ih STANDARD UMBRELLA OR WEEP- Ih 

INC ROSES. 

Grand stuff, long trails, 6 ft. stems. 


4/6 


6 STANDARD ROSES. 


4/6 


1 Rayon d’Or, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Prince de Rulgarie, 
1 George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout, 1 Mrs. K. G. Sliarman 
Crawford. The 6 Roses, well packed, 4s. 6d. 


2/6 


RED y WHITE AND BLUE. 

6 LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 


2/6 


1 New Execl8a, scarlet, 1 white Dorothy, 1 new blue Ram¬ 
bler, 1 Dorothy Perkins, pink, 1 yellow Rambler, 1 American 
~ ,uty Rambler. Tho above 6 Roses, named, 2s. 6d. 

1/- 64 PRIZE GLADIOLI. 1 - 

8 Princops, new scarlet; 8 Pink Beauty, dark pink; 8 Baron 
Hulot, lovely blue ; 8 America Flesh ; 8 Brenchleyensis; 8 
Cnildsii Hybrids; 8 Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, delicate 
flesh ; all aplended flowering Bulbs. The whole 64 Bulbs, Is 

1/- 300 SWEET PEA PLANTS. 1/- 

All fine, Btrong, autumn sown plants in 10 lovely varieties, 
plant at once; all finest sorts. _ 


1/9 


HAVE FLOWERS ALL SUMMER! 

200 GRAND PERENNIALS. 1/9 


12 Carnations (clove - scented), 6 double Hollyhocks, 8 
double Gypsophtla, 10 Aquilegia, 4 Anrlmsa blue, 10 Canter¬ 
bury Bells, 12 Rose of Heaven, 8 Chrysanthemum King 
Edward, 18 mixed Pinks, 30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus, 10 Cen 
taurea, 6 Delphiniums, 6 Tree Lupins, 20 Valerian, 20 while 
lies peris. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
and well packed. Is. 9d. Half-quantity, 100 Plants in 8 
varieties, my choice, Is. 

CLIMBING RAMBLER ROSES. 

Crimson Rambler, D. Perkins, Lady Gay, Apple Blossom, 
American Pillar, Pauls Carmine Pillar, Hiawatha, Blush 
Rambler, Goldfinch, Aviateur Bleriot, Gru.,a an Teplitz, 
Ards Rover, Alb. Barbier, Whito Dorothy, Philadelphia, 
Tausendschon, and many others. All grand stuff. 

Your choice, these are all very Btrong stuff, 6<L each; 

5s. 6d. dozen. 

1,000 CLOIRE DE DIJONS. 

(41 to 6 feet) 

Enormous large Plants, English grown, out in the open 
fields, well staked fine trees with many side shoots; these 
will cover a large space at once and flower all Summer. 
Very cheap, Is. each. 

50,000 GRAND CLEMATIS. 

All line large plants, with plenty of root, and well-estab¬ 
lished plants (not mere slips as some offer), such os Jock- 
manni (blue), D. of Edinburgh (white), Protaeus (pink), The 
Queen (lavender), Gem (sky blue), La France (blue), Mine, 
van Houtte (white), Miss Bateman (white). Protaeus (rose), 
and many others. All grand stuff, 9d. each. 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 

12 CRAND ROSES. 3/6 


3/6 

1 Rayon u _ 

Laurent Carl, ! 

LaTosca, 1 Hugh_ _ - .. 

Druschki, 1 E. Mawley. Tho 12 Roses, as above-named, all 
well packed, 3s. 6d. 


/on d’Or, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
LCarl, 1 J. H. Welch, 1 His Majesty, 1 Pharisaer, 1 
a, 1 Hugh Dickson. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Frau Karl 


1/6 


A CHANCE IN A LIFETIME. 1/6 


1 Climbing Mareehal Kiel, 1 Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A 
Richardson, from 3 to 4 feet high, with good side branches, 
just the thing for Greenhouse. The 3 splendid Roses, 
well packed in straw, for Is. 6d. (1 Now Baby Rambler Rose 
gratis ; in all 4 roses, Is. 6d.) 


5,000 RHODODENDRONS. 

Very nice bushy plants, Id. each ; 12 for 3s. 9d. 

Grand large stuff, very bushy, 6d. cad.; 12 for 5s. 
Special flue stuff, well budded, grand, ltd. each; 12 for 8s. 
The finest Hybrids that can be obtained, absolutely 
covered all over with large flowering buds, Is each; 12 for 
IDs. Order at once. 1 am bound to dear these. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3D- A LOT. 12 L0T8 2/6. 

All Fine, Large Stuff, not drawn-up Seedlings. 

The following plante aro all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (G) = greenhouse. 


SPECIAL OFFER MAGNOLIAS. 

150 grand Magnolias, well set with bud, Is. each. 

PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN ORDERING CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST 
CATALOGUES GRATIS.] HOW LARGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED. AND ALL 


4 Achillea, double white 3d 
6 Auriculas Alpine .. 3d 
12 Aquilegia, long spd... 3d 
20 Alys8uui Saxatile .. 3d 
12 Arabis, double white 3d 
20 Arabis Alpina .. 3d 
15 Aubrietia, lovely blue 3d 
20 Agrostcnina Co'ia .. 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, abovo 

mixed.3d 

3d 
3d 


4 Anemone Jaiionica .. 

20 Rrouiptou Stocks 
16 Canterbury Bell, wh. 

16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 
16 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
12 Chelone, scarlet .. 3d 
30 Nilene, double pink .. 3d 
10 Carnation Margin 
10 Carnation, tip top .. 

10 Cdrnation Greuadin, 

scarlet .. .. 3d 

10 Pi cot ccs, cl. scented * 3d 
12 Calliopsis gratulif. .. 3d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 

3 Early Flowering Chrys. 3d 
12 Chrys. King Edward 3d 

4 Cyclamens, nice plants 3d 
6 Daisies, French, all 

colours .. ..3d 

25 Daisies for edging .. 

8 Delphinium, pr. strti. 

12 Foxgloves 
10 Gaillardia hybrida .. 

6 Geum, splen. scarlet 
6 Gladioli America 
8 Gladioli French., sclt. 

8 Gladioli Gund., lovely 3d 
8 Gladioli Child., hyh. 3d 
8 Gladioli, lorn, spot .. 3d 
12 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
15 Gypsophila pan. .. 3d 
8 Gypsophila, new dbl. 3d 
6 Heliotrope (G) .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 
4 Lobelia cardinalis .. 3d 
6 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 
6 Lupins, white tree .. 3d 
12 Lupins, lovely pink .. 3d 
12 Lupins, above mixed 3d 
6 Marguerites, white (G) 3d 
12 Mignonette, M tchet 3d 


3d 


3d 


3d 


25 Myosotis alpestris 
8 Nicotiana afflnis 
15 Nemesia strut (G) 

3 Red tSinkins Pinks . 
12 Night-scent. Stock . 


30 Cranford Beauty 
12 Evening Primrose .. 

6 Primula obconica .. 

3 Passion Flowers (G).. 
12 Polyanthus 

2 Pajouia Chinensis .. 
20 Jacob's Ladder 
10 Peas, Everg., 3 colours 
50 Peas, Sweet .. 

8 lVutstemons 
10 Physalis Franchetti.. 

4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 
4 Pinks Her Majesty .. 

15 Pinks, Phousanl-eyed 
10 Poppy, Tulip 
6 Pyrethrum, Ilyin i- 
uiim, single and dou¬ 
ble, mixed .. 

2 Phlox, nice clumps .. 
20 Pansies, yellow cent ru 
20 T’um-ic-s, giant while 
20 Palish'.-, masterpiece 
20 Pansies, ciriiit Peacock 
20 Pans,. Vi ! Per rut .. 
20 Pansh--., c:iiilmal red 
25 Pan.-ics, above mixed 
30 Wall flowers, blood led 
30 Bel voir Castle 
30 Primrose Dame 
30 Ruby Gem 
30 Eastern Quucn 
3i) Ellen Willmoit 
30 Vesuvius, scarlet 
30 All above mixed 
20 Wallflowers, double.. 
15 .Strawberry plants .. 
50 Cos. or Cab. Lettuce 
50 Red Cabbage .. 

50 Spring Cabhago 
50 Mast Cabbage.. 

50 Onion plants 
25 Cauliflower plants . . 

2 Red Hot Poker 
20 Rocket, while.. 

4 Salvia Zurich (G) 

50 Brussels Sprouts 
20 Schiz irithus 
20 Stachys alpina 
20 Saponaria Oeym'dcs 

8 Sunflowers Mellish .. 

9 Sweet Williams, Pink 

Beauty 

9 Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. 

12 Sweet Williams,finest 
6 Smilax, climber (G).. 
20 Valerian, pink, white 

3 Violets, clumps 


50,000 CLUMPS YI0LET3. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To clear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long Bteuia; grand 
for frames or pots. 12 clumps, Is. 


POTATOES. POTATOES. 

The Glad Eye. 2d. lb., Is. 6d. peck; Shan't be Long. 2d. 
lb., Is. 9d. peck; Rising Sun, 2d. lb., 1 b. 9d. peck; Thu 
Factor, Is. peck; British Queen, Is. peck; Gold Flake, Id. 
per pound—this Potato will be the ono that will be put in my 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 

L0YELY ROCK COLLECTION. 

KM Plants. H; 

Including Alyasum, Aubrietia, Scdunis, Saxafraga, Rock 
CisLus, Arabis, etc., etc. 101) Plants, Is. 

PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO MATTER 
FREE ON RAIL. [CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F1H.5., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 
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EASTER OFFER 

OF 

ROSES, HARDY PERENNIALS & SHRUBS. 

Strong, healthy plants at low rates. 
Ordor now for EASTER planting. 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Aconitum (Monkshood), 4*1 each; 3 - do/.. Artemisia 
U' tillora, 4d each ; 3, do/ Aubriolia (Rock Cress), in pots, 
4d each ; 3 -dor. Asters (Michaelmas L)ai*ie*), 50 varieties, 
3d. each; 2- dor. Anemone jnponica, 3d. each; 2,6 do/ 
Achillea The Pearl, At each; X- dor. Am husa Dropmore 
and Opal, 3d eaoh; 2/6dor. Arabiafl -pi , 2d. each; 1 *5do/. 
Aqudegi**, long-.purred hybrid*, 2d each; 1/6 do/. < hrys- 
anthcmnai maximum, 3d. each; 2 6 do*. Coreopsis, 2d 
each ; 16 dor. I’ainpanulna, Id each ; 3 - dor. Dolphin mins. 
3d. each ; 2/6 do*. Dnrouicnm Harpur-CYowe, 3d. each; 2 - 
dor. Erlgerun upedosutn, 3*1. each; 2 6 dor Forget-me- 
tmts, 2*1 each; 1- dor. Gaillnrdios, 3d. each; 2/- dor 
Oalrtpv ofUcinalis, 3*1 each ; 2/-*lor Geum Mra. I’.radhhaw, 
3d. each", 2 6 do*, HeUniuni Riverton Beauty and nutuoi- 
rmle nibntm, 4*1. each ; 3 - dor Thalictrum diptcrocarpum, 
*i| each;'*- do/ Helinnthus. 2d. each ; 1/6 dor lfelian- 
ihoniunis (Rock Roses), white, pink, crimson, yellow, grand 
for rockery or dry hanks, 4d. each; 3 -dor Luplnii* poly- 
ph) Hum, white and blue, 2d. each ; 1/6 doz. Lychnis cbnlce- 
domeum, 3d each ; 2 1 - dor. CEnothera (Evening Primrose), 
dwarf wnito and yellow, 3d each. 2 6 dor Pyrethrums, 
single Ami d.«ubl<\ while, pink, or crimson, 4d. each; 3/-dor 
Phlox, finest varieties. 4*1 each ; 3/-dor Peonies,2d. each; 
6 di*z. H.xxifrngn, in pnt*. 4.1. each; 3/- do/.. Solidsgn 
■ •olden Wings, 4*1 each; 3 - iloz Violas, named (list free), 
ft • per 100; 2d each ; 1/6 dor Viola gracilis, 4d. cadi, 3 do/ 

ROSES. 

HVIIR1D PERPETUAL* m Thu following leading 
varieties, 40 do/. ; 25 - per 100. 

Hugh Dickson. ,f. It. Clark, Marie lUuuian, KaroncM 
Rothschild, Alfred CVdomb, Duke of Edinburgh, John 
Hopper, General Jacqueminot, Alfred Carrit>re. lJu Franc, 
P i iln Rohan, Dr Andre, Chn->. l,cfel.»re, Dupuy Jainain. 
l.u Houle d« Neige, Fisher Holmes, link* *.f Took. Ulrich 
llntnncr. Glnire Lynnnaiso, Mrs .1 Laing, Caroline Testout, 
Margaret Dickson. Mrs. S. Crawfonl, Victor Hugo, P. K. 
Druschki, Count F. Fanre. 

IlYltRII) TEAS AND CLIMBERS, m under, 
at 6 - dor *. 40 100 

Richmond, Safrano. Mine. Paloot, Dime Ravary, Prince 
de lln'g ir e. Lady Aslitown, Dean llole, LaToaca, I.e Pro- 
»:►••*, K ill ot Warwick, C'liutiless nf Hhaftexbiirv, General 
M< Arthur, Mrs. A E C.ixlte.vl. Mu W .1 Grant. M »r- 
*l*o**c Litta, Viscountess Folkestone, Mmc. A. Cbutcuay, 
hill.me*. Liheily, lv. A Vidor*,i. Mine, .lean Dupuy, 
Lely liilliiig«lon. While Killarney. Mine Melnu-e Smipcrt, 
Mr- A Wui<l, III** Majesty, Dui h*-*.-* **f Wellington, G C. 
'Valid. Mr** Maynard Hinton. 

CLIMBERS.- K. A. Vi.-i**ria, Dorothy Perkins, Crini-un 
Rambler, Hiawatha, Excel-.i, Kdi.it.- Faritctua), Reno 
Andre. All-eric Barber, Aids Rover, White linn-I hy, Gar¬ 
denia, American Pillar, Agtuia, Lady Godiva, nud others. 


100,000 FREE COPIES 


OF OUR 

30th Annual Illustrated Catalogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 

Containing hundreds of Designs and Bargains. In this new 
Catalogue is an entire section devoted to each department, 
which illustrates and describes all the many goods we sell, 
including the following;— 



Iron BuildinRS, from 
£7 17s. fid. 




CHOICE SHRUBS. 

Hardy Fuchsias, 6d. each; V-dox Ihiddlcia Veil.’hianus, 
‘>1 each; 7 6 doz. Cytisus Andre inn, tM. rich; 7 6 doz. 
Esealioiiia Langley.-ii-i*. 9d each ; 7 6 do/. Veronica, in 12 
varieties, 6 l. each; 4 6 do/. Kscnilimia macranlha, v*.l each ; 

7 6 ilir/.. Altheas, 1/- each; 9- dug. Gistu* ladaniferux, 
9.1 each; 6' do/.. Ceanothu* Gloire do Versailles, 1 each ; 
9-iloz Ceanothus azureus. 1/- each ; 9/-do*. U'on ton caste r 
Frnnch**tti, 1. • eachj O'- do*. Gotoncoster angustifolia, Is. 
each; 9- doc. Hydrangea hort^no*. *>| each; 7 6 do/. 
Hydrangea Mme. E. Moulliere, .Huu*. .1.- E. Chautard, Mine. 
Maurice Hamar, Bouquet Rom, 1 - each ; 9/- dot Olcariu 
macrmlunata, l/-each; 9 - dot Spines Ailchisoni, I'-each; 

9 . dot Vihurontn macroeephalutn (Chinese Guelder Rose), 
16 dot Azara microphyllu. 1-each ; 9 - do/. Baccharia I 
pat tgonica, 9d, each; ? 6 doz. And many others. 

FRUIT TREES. 

The following cun still l>e plant o I: Apt.les, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Peaches, Apricots anil Nectarine* Red and Black 
Currants, Hi ra wherries and loganberries. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Special Spring Offer 
free uq application. 

Orders of £1 and n»er carriage paid for cash 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Limited, 
Barnham, SUSSEX. 


Barrs 

Pure Lawn Grasses 

For Lawns* Tennis Courts, etc. 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE 
frrfine Lawns and Croquet Grounds, *mtam 
log ...Iilni I luiern..rroaniegra-.«. - Per H> . 1* Pk| ; 101b , 
17- •>-( ; 211 IP , 31s. For huiU on Making, Management, and 
i Ik- Manuring nf La win, soe BARRS LAWN GRASS 
CIRCULAR, free 

- BARR & SONS. - 

11. 12 and 13, KING STREET. C0VENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


SEED POTATOES. 

All the Leading Varieties. 

No Better Stocks Obtainable. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

SEED POTATO GROWERS, YORK. 


■REST HARDEN NETTING. — If you want 

-LJ the bent STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS, etc , keep 
away the bird* by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING 
Si/e. 23 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6*1; 50 yd*, by 4 yds , S*. ; lUQ yd*, 
by 2 yd* ,7*. 6.1 Cash, Any size made to order. Sample free. 
THE GOUKOCK ROPEWORK CO.. Ltd , Lowestoft. 


METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS. ETC. 

— Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 
yds for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5* 
lur iage paid; cheaper kind-* kept 50*q. yds. for Is Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GAHSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


It is worth your while to sot this Catalogue. Just to sec the wonderful list off things thst 

await your selection. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural Wood and Iron Building* Free. 

IV. COOPER, LTD 76/, Old Kent Road, London,_SJE. 


RELIABLE 

ROCK 

PLANTS. 


Potentilla alpestris pyrenaioa .. 

S aponaria ocymoides. 

edum dasyphyllum 
isyrinohium bermudianum 

T hymus serpyllum albus 
hymus serpyllum coocineus - 

Descriptive Catalm/ne and Painphlft* free. 


fid, eu. 

4 • doz 

3d. * 

2 6 ., 

fid. 

4 6 

fid. 

4 - 

fid. . 

4 0 .. 

fid. 

4 6 


PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


BEGONIAS 

for Exhibition. Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 

From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours, 

OTHER SPECIALITIES: 
Carnations. Cyclamen. Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose. Violets, etc. 
ILL USTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BLACK MORE & LANGD0N, BATH. 

THE 

GARDEN CATALOGUE FREE 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL. 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses and Hardy 
Flowering Plants, all at War Prices. 

c. CIBSON & C O., 6, LEEMINC BAR, BEDALE. 

rpREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, Ac., 

J- 6 ft. to 8 ft.. 2s. a doz. ; 4 ft., lUd a doz., tiedin bundles, 
points cicounted. Also Larch Pole* for Pergola*, gr.-at 
variety, height* soil sixes. Free on rail. - FERNDEN 
I- T. NV I V . d» . Ha-l.-ui. n-. Surrey _ _ 

\> lien writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


NEW YARD LONG RUNNER BEAN 

Tho most wonderful Runner Bean in the world. Pod* 
grown a yard long. Very prolific. One pod enough for one 
l*er»ori 40, 1*. ; 80, 1*. 9d ; 120, 2* fid. Golden Balloon 
Prize-w inning Onion seed Onions grown 5 lb* in we ght. 
6d. and Is pi*I- £10 Gold Watch given free for largest 
Onion grown from above seed L>*t year this Watch was 
won by A She wring, Eden Bridge, Kent. Given free with 
all order* for Beans and Onions a pkt. of our Spc ialioed 
Runner Beans Please note change of address. 

GALE A SON. Import. .th, Kingsoinbornc. Hants. 


WAR TIME-WAR PRICES. LOOK! 

Is. 3d. per dozen, post froo. 
Chrysanthemums, named, best white*, yellow*. «nd 
pink* for curt ing. Marmxorltes, double white and single 
yellow Fuchsias, rhoice mixed varieties. Heliotrope 
Lord lioljerts, best dark. Salvia Pride of Zurich, scarlet 
•'Bucks' Trehoo ‘ Tomato, re-sclectcd strong seedlings. 
StnU and Pot Plant t at.previous advert. 
Everything strong, well rooted, dean, and healthy. 

Am. at On* Price. 

BUCKS. Tomato Nurseries, IPSWICH. 


GET A 

DMARl 




GREENHOUSE 



you ■ 

_ __ m right. 

pa/v Mat of voundly oon«tructorl OrornhnoMS, Prune*, 
»Drl *11 Osrrten RequUlte* free for * prMtcard. 

A. SMART. Krnpire Works. Mile Bud. Olse^ow. 


OREM ATION at GOLDER’S G RE EN, N. W., 

U and WOKING.—Ioirge chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. J*x* costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to — T.ONDON 
CREMATION OO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegram*. 
“ Crematorium, London.” Telephone. 1907 Gerrar>L 


n REENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'J Flowehino and FiNr.-Lr.AVKD Palms. Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propAgwt ion and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plnnUs, embracing all the i/eat plants 
in cultivation. ByTiMMAN Paint.* Price 12-; i*iwt free. 
12 6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lancoln s Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C. 
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10/- MARVEL SEED COLLECTION, 2/- 

Carriage Paid when 4 following lota ordered. 

GIVEN FREE 1-PINT NEW JOHN BULL PEA. 

This Collection wins hundreds of prizes. 

| pint First toCrop Peas, 1 ft., | pint Leader Peas, 5 pint 
Giant Marrowfat Pea*. J pint Kidney Beans, packet Giant 
Leviathan Runner Beans, 1 oz. Elephant Onions, i oz. 
Beet, 1 oz Parsnip, \ oz. Turnip, \ oz. Radish, 1 oz Carrot, 
loz. Mustard. \ n* Cress, and packet of Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoy, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, Leek, 
Kale. Parsley, and 6 packets of New Flower Seeds with one 
packet of New American Giant Sweet Peas, all named, 
packed and free on rail, for 2s. Hundreds of testimonials 
say that every seed grows and produces exhibition vegetables. 

STRONC FLOWERING PERENNIALS. 


1 Blue Clematis 

1 Christmas Rose .. 3d 
25 Auhrietia, mauve or 

dark purple .. .. 3d 

6 Auriculas, fine .. .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, red, yell., 
pink, white .. 3d 

12 Aquilegias .. 3d 

10 Achillea, Pearl.. ..3d 

3 Anchusa Drop. . .. 3d 

15 Alyssum saxatile .. 3d 
12 AgrosLemma coron. .. 3d 

€ Astern, M. Daisies .. 3d 
12 Brompton Stocks .. 3d 
25 Arahis alpina .. 3d 

20 Coreopsis grand. . 3d 
15 Canterbury Bells, white 
blue, pink .. 3d 

‘JO Canterbury Bells .. 3d 
8 Carnation, double 

clove .3d 

8 Do., double scarlet .. 3d 
8 Chiys.. King Edward 3d 
30 Cornflowers .. 3d 

10 Chelone Barba ta .. 3d 
15 Daisies, giant-flowered 3d 
25 Do., red and white .. 3d 
6 Shasta Daisies .. .. 3d 

4 Delphiniums .. 3d 

6 French Daisies.. .. 3d 

12 Polyanthus .. 3d 

10 Pentstemoo* .. 3d 

10 Physalis Fran . .. 3d 

20 Poppies, Iceland, white, 
scarlet, yellow.. ..3d 

10 Do., Oriental ..3d 

25 Giant Pansies .. .. 3d 

2 Violets, doubles .. 3d 

5 Violets, single giant .. 3d 

6 Si nkins Pinks .. ..3d 

6 Pinks, Her Majesty .. 3d 
4 Red Sinkins .. 3d 

6 Valerian, scarlet, or 

Pink Beauty .. .. 3d 

25 Jacob's Ladder.. .. 3d 

6 Sweet Williams, Scar 
let Beauty .. .. 6d 

6 Do., Pink Beauty .. 3d 


with 2/- orders. 

12 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 
30 Wallflowers, blood red 3d 
6 Dbl. Germans, ex. .. 3d 

1 Passion Flower, in pot 3d 

6 Rud beck ins .. .. 3d 

6 Statice Salicifolia .. 3d 
6 Campanulas .. .. 3d 

6 Gaillardlas, hybrids .. 3d 
6 Geums, scarlet.. .. 3d 

12 Galena, hybrids .. 3d 
12 Evening Primrose ..3d 
6 Erigeron speciosum .. 3d 
15 Foxgloves, Ivery’s 

spotted.3d 

25 Forget-me-Nots, blue, 
white, or pink.. .. 3d 

12 Gypsophila paniculata 3d 

20 Honesty.3d 

3 Globe Thistle .. .. 3d 

6 Geurn, scarlet .. .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3d 
6 Do., fine double .. 3d 
12 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

8 Picotees.3d 

12 Lupins, mixed .. .. 3d 

2 Do., New Rosea ..3d 

3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 

white, or Snow Queen 3d 

3 Sunflowers, Miss Mel- 

lish .3d 

12 Indian Pinks .. .. 3d 

25 Pansies, giants .. .. 3d 

4 Lobelia Cardinalis ,. 3d 
12 Linum Perenne .. 3d 

6 Saponaria, Rock .. 3d 
6 Sixifragas, do. .. 3d 
12 Rock Plants .. .. 3d 

2 Abutilon.3d 

1 Rose tree.3d 

12 Strawberry Plants .. 3d 
50 Ailsa Craig Onions .. 3d 
50 Lettuce, winter .. 3d 
50 Cabbage, spring .. 3d 

1 Rosemary .. ..3d 

6 Thyme Plants .. .. 3d 

2 Lavender.3d 

6 Sage Plants .. .. 3d 


1/3 EVERY GARDEN’8 GLORY. 1/3 

1 Climbing Marechal Niel, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 Oloiro 
de Dijon. All strong trees, named, packed, and free on 
rail, Is. 3d. 

3 SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 2 -. 

1 Goldfinch.saffron yellow; 1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy 
Perkins. No other three to equal them. Strong plants to 
flower this season, 2s. 

4 RED. WHITE. BLUE. YELLOW. 1/6. 
Patriotic Rambler Roses. 

Yellow Aglaia, Blue Veitchenblau, White Queen of Bel- 

E iaiiB, Red New Excelsa. Strong-flowering trees, up to 8 ft. 
igh, named, for Is. fid. 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES. 3/- 

King George (blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chatenay, 
F. K. Druschki, Mine. Ravary, Mrs. J. Laing, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, C. Testout, U. Brunner, 
K, A Victoria, Dean Hole. True to name, labelled, suit 
any garden or soil, packed free, 3s. 

6 SPLENDID STANDARD ROSES. 4- 
All named, and beat flowering H.T. and H.P. varieties, 
4s. ; or 6 Standard and 12 Dwarfs, os above, 7s.; a bargain. 

STANDARD WEEPING ROSES. 2-. 

5 feet stems, beautiful long trails, 10 fine varieties, named. 

A 1 NEW “DAILY MAIL" ROSE. 

j|| True to name. 

■ 1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Sunburst, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady 

■ Hillingdon, 1 Miss Alice Rothschild (Bush M. Neil), 

I 1 Lyon All named and packed, 4s. Strong buBheB. 


SPECIAL NEW ROSE OFFERS. 

Strong Plants and True to Name. 

MME.EDOUARD HERRI0T “Dally Mall" Rose', colour 
Bhrimp-pink, copper, orange, and apricot, 1 plaul, Is. fid. each 
King George V„ blackish velvety-crimson.. .. 1/3 

Chateau de Olos Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, rod .. 9d 
Melody, strongly perfumed, saffron with yellow .. 9d 
Lady Plrrie, salmon and apricot, flushed fawn .. 9d 
Mies A. Rotheohild, free grower, very large, rich 

citron flowers (dwarf M. Niel) .9d 

Rayon d’Or, immense flower, intense cadmium .. 9d 
Lady Hillingdon, deep apricot yellow, very free .. 8d 
Sunburst, superb orange-yellow and apricot .. 6d 
Lyon Rose, abundant bloomer, coral-red and veil. 6d 
Juliet, a novelty, large flowers, rosy red and yeilow 6 i 
King of 81am, bright scarlet Marechal Niel, fine 1/6 

6,000 MONSTROUS ONIONS. 9d. 

THE HEAVIEST VARIETIES GROWN. 
Goliath, Elephant, Droadnaught, Ailsa Craig, T,ord 
Keeper, 1,000 seeds of each in soparate packets, named and 
post paid, 9»1. Get my liBt of Sweet Peas and New Seeds, 
&c., free. 

OH ! WHAT A SURPRISE! 

20 PACKETS LOVELY FLOWER SEEDS, 7d. FREE. 

All nowseeds. Pansy, Stock, Asters, Wallflowers, Phlox, 
Mignonette, Antirrhinums, Ac., post paid, 7d. 2 lots, Is. free. 


COVER YOUR ARCHES AT ONCE. 

1/- 8 to 10 ft. RAMBLERS. Is. ea. 1/- 

Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorosky, Alfred Cam fere, Queen Alexandra, Tlmlia 
Dorothy Denison White Pet, Aglaia. Goldfinch, American 
Pillar, Veitchenblau, etc., etc. English grown, well-rooted, 
and named, Is. each, 8s. 6d. doz. 

2^6 6 VERY SPECIAL RAMBLERS. 2 6 

Excelsa, Lausendschon, Blush Rambler. Aviateur Bleriot, 
Helene Cnrnson Rambler, strong grown planus, will flower 
profusely, 2s. 6d. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Specimen Limes, Laburnums, Scented Acacias Purplo¬ 
teyed Plums, Silver Poplars, White Birch, Scented 
Almonds; fine trees, 9 to 10 ft. high, la. 6.1. each; larger 
2s. 6d. each. 

All at 6<L a lot. All strong trees. 


2 Aucuba japouiea .. fid 
1 Acer, silver .. .. fid 

1 Do. larger .. Is 

2 Allspice Trees .. .. fid 

2 Ampelopsis Veitchi .. fid 

1 Do larger .. fid 
1 Acacia, scented .. fid 

1 American Oak, selectd. fid 

1 Azalea mollis .. .. 9d 

1 Azalea indiea .. .. 9<1 

1 Almond, flowering .. 9d 

1 Berberis Darwini .. fid 

1 Bamboo Tree .. .. fid 

1 Box, golden .. fid 

1 Coral Bush .. fid 

1 Clematis Montana .. fid 

1 Cellar Lebanon . fid 

1 Cherry, double.. .. fid 

1 Cupressus, golden .. fill 

1 Double May, scarlet, 

pink, or whito .. fid 

3 Fancy Shrubs .. .. fid 

1 Forsvthia .. .. fid 

2 Guelder Rose .. .. fid 

1 Golden Elder .. .. fid 

1 Honeysuckle, large .. fill 

15 Evergreen Privet .. fill 

4 Golden Privet.. .. 6il 

2 Do. do.fid 

1 Large ditto fid 

1 Hydrangea 6d 

2 Iris, Irish fid 

1 Jessamine, yellow fill 

1 Do. white .. fid 

1 Laburnum, large .. fid 

2 Lavender . . 6d 


1 Lilac, white 
1 Do, red 
1 Mountain Ash .. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Magnolia. 

1 Plum Tree 
1 Apple Treo 
1 Pear Tree 
1 Pyraennf ha 
1 Plane Tree 
1 Quereus coccim a 
1 Ribes, scarlet 
1 Sweet Bay 
1 Strawberry Tree 
1 Prunto Pissanli 
1 Rosemary 
1 Spiraia, crimson 
l Do., pink. 6 ft, 

1 do., white, fi ft. 

1 Walnut 9 ft 
1 Weeping Willow 
1 White Broom, 5 ft 
1 Yellow do. 

1 Almond, large . 

1 Pampas Grass 
1 American Blackberry 
1 Honeysuckle, Jap. 

1 Do., scarlet, Dutch 

1 do., whito, Hadeima 

2 Ivies, Irish, strong 

2 Sweet Briars .. 

1 Daphne, scented 

3 lairch, strong .. 

1 Rhododendron.. 

1 Azalea Mollis, tine 


600 EXHIBITION SWEET PEAS. Is. 

OUR FIGHTING COLOURS. 

6 LOVELY SPENCER VARIETIES. 

100 seeds of each. Orange, blue, pink, red, white, black, 
in separate packets, Is. free. 600 seeds of above, mixed, 7d., 
post free. Plants ready now, 6d. 100. 


GLARKE’S, 29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Roseries and Seed Depot, MIDDLESEX. 





The 
Price 
is tho 
same as 
for an 
ordinary 
shear. 


6 A tin 

FOR 100 GALLONS 


T < »OK I- nrp‘; quantity odd pieces Netting, O 

Jj .hie for small hush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., ^ 


e for small hush protection. 14 lbs. l 
J. UASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


AVE YOUR RAIN. WATER.—Strongest, 

best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage mid. Lists free. 
—R. B. JOHNSON A CO., Tank Works. March, Cambs. 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 

EUREKA™?* 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


SOLD BY MANUFACTURERS: 

AGENTS. Tomlinson a/HAYWARDL 0 Lincoln 

IT AMY DIFFICULTY SENT DIRLCT - PAID 


If you are wise, don’t start too late, 
NOW is the time to incu bate. 

Poultry Breeding pays better 
each year. A few shillings in- ^ 

vested produces sovereigns. 

“Tho American ” r ^ * I 

CHICK HATCHER ... . 

15-egg size, price 38. ■■ 

Hatches above anil rears below simul- I Q J 
taneously. 

“The Reliance” 

INCUBATOR. 

Thousands in use all over the World. 

30-egg size, 6/'-. 60-egg. 8 -. L^ 

These are solid wood machines (not If 

amateurs'toys), each ready for use, with II II I 

thermometer, moisture trav, lamp, in- |L 1 
structions, Ac. Illustrated Lists free. vJ 

AddrtJS : Manager,Room 21,CITY INCUBATOR TRUST, 
22, CLASSH0U8E YARD, ALDERSCATE ST., LONDON. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 


Write for Special Catalogue. 






For Destroying Weeds and Moss on Carriage Drives, &c. 
Used in R.H.8. Gardens, Kew.&c., Ao. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

Dissolves quickly in cold water. 

Size i No. 1. To make 25 gallons, 1/9; Postage 3d. 

of - No. 2. 50 33; 4d. 

Trns ) No 3. „ 100 ,, S'- ; PobI Paid 

LIQUID WEED KILLERS. 

«>ne gallon to be mixed with 25 gallons of water. 
Prices : 1 gallon. 2 3 (tin free); 5 gallons, 7 6 (drum, 
2,‘fi). 10 gallons, 13 4; 16 gallons, 21 4 ; 20 gallons, 
25- 40 gallons, 48 Carriage paid on 2 gallons. 

Drums or casks of 10gallons and over charged 5/- each 
and allowed when returned. Strength, 1' in 50. 
Prices on application. 

“ACME” LAWN SAND. 

Marvellous destructive effect on Weeds and Moss on 
Lawns. Fertilizes the Grass; no other manure 
’ ceded. 7 lbs . 18; 56 lbs., 10 -. 1 cwt.. 19 * ; Car¬ 
nage Paid. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

For destroying all leaf-eating insects, such as cater¬ 
pillars. 8cL pur lb., sufficient for 20 gallons. 

"FUMERITE.” 

For dc-uroying ill ground vermin. To be dug into 
ihe soil lib tins. 1/-, post free; 56 ibs., 7 6; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Pint. 1 3; l gallon, 3/-; Carriage Paid. 

QUASSIA-TOBACCO INSECTICIDE. 

Pint, 13, post free; 1 gallon, 5 - (dnim, 9d.); Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

Other Garden Chemicals, prices and particulars 
on application. 


The ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 

TONBRIDGE, KENT (Dept. C), 

and River Street, Bolton, Lancashire. 


STANIFORTH’S 

PATENT GRIPPER SHEARS 


Note those Teeth 


The lower blade has a serrated edge, ensuring a sweeter, 
cleaner, and easier cut than with any shears made. The 
ideal shear for cutt ing green wood, wet wood, etc. 
PRICES-fvinch, 3/3; SJ-inch, 36; 9-inch, 4- a pair 
From all Ironmongers, Nurserymen, and Stores, or carriage 
paid from— 

THOS. STANIFORTH & CO., LTD. 

(C.U.M.A. Dept.) 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Coswell Road, London, E C. 

(Write for List G I.) 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS’ RECORD. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Counoils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Phone: 1550 North, 
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SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRING 
PLANTING. 


Standards and Half Standards 

with large heads and fibrous roots. 

Climbers, with long rods, 6 to 10 ft. 

Weeping Standards, Bush Roses 
for Bedding. 

THE FINEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM. 

Our New Rose Catalogue Post Free. 

A SPECIAL WAR DISCOUNT lO per cent, 
for cash with order. 

FRANK CANT & GO. 

(Deft. E ). 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Many times Winners of the National 
Rose Society’s Champion Trophy. ! 


Merry weather’s 


IF YOU WANT 

Really Good Seeds and Bulbs 

AT MODERATE PRICES, 

SEND TO 

ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED, 

9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 

CONTAIN ONLY THE BEST 

VEGETABLES, FLOWERS AND BULBS 
WORTH GROWINC. 

The quality of their Seeds and Bulbs is well known all 
over the United Kingdom as being equal to anything in 
the market. ___ 

THE CHOICEST STOCKS OF 
PEAS, BEANS AND OTHER VEGETABLE 
SEEDS AT MODERATE PRICES. 

THE BEST TOMATOES, 3d. per packet of about 
200 seeds. 

THE BEST CUCUMBERS, 6d. per packet of 10 

THE BEST ONIONS - Excelsior or Ailsa 

Cralgr. 6cL per packet of about 1.200 seeds. 

BEET. 8d.; BRUSSELS SPROUTS or CAB¬ 
BAGE. 6d. per oz. 

BROCCOLI. L- ; PARSNIP, 2d.; TURNIP, 2d. 

per oz. 

Please compare these Prices with what you are paying. 

ALL OTHER SEED8 EQUALLY CHEAP AHD C00D. 

FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED. 


All strong and home-grown plants. 


THE “POPULAR” COLLECTION 

A BARGAIN. 

This wonderful collection of 24 of the 
BEST GARDEN ROSES in dwarf plants, 
suitable for town or country, for the sum of 
14/6, or 17/- with Acme Labels, carriage 
and packing free for cash. 

THE VARIETIES ARE: 


OFFERED AT 

Competitive 

=Prices.= 


Betty (H.T.) Killamey (H.T.) 

Caroline Testout (H.T.) La Tosca (H T.) 

Charles Lefebvre (HP.) Lady Ashdown (H.T.) 

CommandantF. Fuure(H.P.) Liberty (H.T.) 

Conrad F. Meyer (Rugosa) Madame A. Chatenay (H.T.) 
Fran Karl Druschki (H.P.) Madame Ilavary (ILT.) 

Con. Jacqueminot (H P.) Mrs. Sharman Crawford 
Gloire de Chedane Guinois- (H.P.) 

neau (H.P.) Pharisaer (H.T.) 

Gloiro de Dijon (H.T ) Prince C. do Rohan (H.P.) 

(•runs an Teplitz (H.T.) TTlrich Brunner (H.P.) 

Hugh Dickson (H.P.) Victor Hugo (H.P.) 

J. B. Clarke (H.T.) Zephyrin Drouhin (B.) 

Jessie (D. Poly.) 

Any twelve of the above for 7/6. 

Or with Acme Labels, 8/9. 

FRUIT TREES 

of all kinds to select from. 

A grand stock of 

SHRUBS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
HERBACE OUS PLANTS in grea t variety. 

Send for Catalogue, full of interesting information and 
cheap prices, post free on application to 

Messrs. H. Merryweather 5 Sons, itu. 

GARDEN SPECIALISTS, 

SOU THWELL, NO TTS. 

■pEADERS will oblige by mentioning Uar- 
-Lv denino Illustratkij when answering advertisements. 
Business tirms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Before ordering your seeds for the 
season please write for a Free Copy 
of our complete 

“ SEED GUIDE, " 

containing 124 pages full of 

TRUTHFUL and PRACTICAL 

advice regarding all 

VARIETIES WORTH GROWING. 

Vegetable Seeds, 

Flower Seeds, 

Lawn Grass Seeds, 

everything carefully described and 
with full directions for cultivation. 

Market Growers’ and Smallholders’ Special Price List 
post free. 


IthePremier Seed C9ii? 

117. Lorvdon Road. 

BRIGHTON. 


F IDlers 


Seeds, 

Gp.o^- 


^ “ DAILY 

MAIL” 

Vegetables 


Competition. 


Fidlers Seeds have beeu 

awarded thousands of First Prize* 
in open competition throughout 
the world, and if you want to be 
amongst the winners in the above 
Contest, you must sow our seeds. 


Send for a copy of our 

ILLUSTRATED SEED CUIDE 
AND CATALOGUE, 

yratit <t post fru. upon application. 

We are specialists in 
Seed Potatoes A Vegetable Seeds. 


FIDLER & SUNS, 


Royal Berkshire 
Seed Stores, 


READING 


-G« oW ONL V 

TOOGOODS 

GUARANTEED ' 

GARDEN SEEDS. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 

•Southampton• 


How Can You Know 
Which Seeds are Best ? 


Not by looks, not by price, not by vague 
impressions, and not by verdicts here and there. 

The SURE AND ONLY TEST is a PLAIN 
GUARANTEE. Write to-day for a FREE 
copy of our 161-page GUIDE TO GARDEN 
* WISDOM AND GUARANTEED SEEDS, 
and investigate for yourself. They cost no more 
to buy, yet EVERY packet of Seeds purchased 
thence MUST grow for YOU and please you or 
you will get it REPLACED FREELY. More 
than double your Garden crops in quality and 
quantity. Give them a chance—let them prove 
it. Write a postcard. No obligation to buy 
anything. Address us personally : 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

The King's Seedsmen, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Hibbertia dentata.— This is at present 
very ornamental in one of the houses at the 
Glasgow Botanic Gardens, its pleasing 
yellow dowers arresting the attention of 
the many visitors to these gardens at this 
dull time of the year.— Visitor. 

The double red Hepatloa.— Once fond of 
this bright dower, I have now given up 
all taste for the double forms. The 
single wild kinds are to me the most 
graceful, but the double red has an at¬ 
traction for those who enjoy early spring 
life; in sheltered borders the double forms 
have some value. From Sir Frank Crisp. 
— W. 

Spring bulb$ in Scotland.— Like Snow¬ 
drops and" Crocuses, Chionodoxa Lucilire 
is later than usual. The drst blooms were 
noticed on February 22nd, although at the 
time of writing, March 5th, they are 
fairly numerous. Scillas are equally late, 
even in favourable sites, S. sibirica being 
as yet by no means plentiful. This late¬ 
ness can only be attributed to the lack of 
sunshine and to prolonged wet, for there, 
has been practically no severe frost 
throughout the recent winter months.—W. 
McG., Balmac. 

Primula malacoldes. — A double or 
semi-double form of this has been raised 
by a gardener in Warwickshire, and is ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. Perhaps the editor will 
tell me whether this is a new departure?— 
E. Charles Buxton. 

(This has been shown several times be¬ 
fore the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, but we think the 
single-dow'ered forms such a-s Rose Queen 
are preferable, the spikes of dowers having 
a more airy ami beautiful effect than is 
present in the semi-double or double 
flowered form.—E d.] 

Chionoscilla Blue 8tar. — The hybrids 
between the Chionodoxas and Scillas are 
known as Chionoscillas. The flrst to 
bloom this year is one called Blue Star, 
which I raised from seeds a few years 
ago and which is of the most intense blue, 
though the flowers are smaller than those 
of some of its allies. It opened fully here 
about March 3rd. The plant now in flower 
was left accidentally when the little clump 
was lifted and removed on account of the 
formation of a moraine in the place it 
occupied. These are not yet in bloom, 
probably owing to their being iu a more 
expose-,I jKjsitioii and also owing to the 
check caused by the removal.— S. Aknott. 


0mphalode8 cappadodoa. — Lovers of 
hardy flowers of blue colour have for 
rnauy years enjoyed Omphalodes in a 
naturalised state, and we should welcome 
a new species with lovely flowers and a 
compact habit. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa).—This is 
blooming exceptionally well here this year 
on the top of a brick retaining wall with 
a tall Quick'hedge behind the Iris. Baking 
and bullying seem to be what this Iris 
needs. I have clumps that I have treated 
kindly and they are most ungrateful.— 
C. M. A. Peake, Newbury, Berks. 

In the rock garden. — I note a little 
rockery picture, some liberal clumps of 
Crocus Imperati aud C. Tommasinianus be¬ 
ing now in full bloom, the shaded mauvos 
well set off by the soft pink blooms of a 
long line of Erica carnea. Those do well 
on a made-up i>eaty and stony bank facing 
west near a clump of hardy Azaleas that 
will be gay later on.— C. M. A. Peake, 
Westbrook House , Newbury, Berks. 

8cilla bifolia major.— This is by far the 
most ornamental of the early-flowering 
forms of Scilla bifolia. Planted in a low 
but rather sheltered position here, it has 
come into bloom this year in the be¬ 
ginning of March, and before the month 
is half through will in all probability be 
at its best. It has longer racemes of flower 
than the ordinary S. bifolia—variable 
though it is—and larger individual blooms, 
which are of the most intense blue.— 
Dumfries. 

Ivy on walls.— In a note on pruning Ivy 
in your issue of March 13 (p. 151) “ E. H.” 
justly remarks: “ When kept in proper 
order and not permitted to enter gutters 
or block up pipes it will not make walls 
damp." This is not the common belief, 
unfortunately. Ivy is frequently neglected 
and left too long unclipped, the result be¬ 
ing that decayed leaves and other matter 
lodge about it and remain damp for a long 
time, thus, in many cases, making the 
walls wet at certain seasons. When 
clipped annually and the Ivy well brushed 
down after cutting, the effect is quite 
different, and the walls are more free 
from damp than they would be -without 
the Ivy. A noteworthy instance of this 
was brought home to me some twenty 
years ago when a magnificent plant of Ivy 
which had long covered part of the walls 
of an,old castle was cut to the ground by 
a specially severe winter—a most extra¬ 
ordinary event, it may be said. The re¬ 
mains of the Ivy had to be removed from 
the wall, and it was found that the part 


it had covered was much drier than the 
remainder. Similar instances on a smaller 
scale occurred in other places, and from 
long experience I am satisfied that the 
Ivy is not the cause of damp if properly 
treated. In too many instances it is not 
cared for at all, but is allowed to grow 
as it pleases, choking the gutters aud dis¬ 
lodging the slates.— Scotsman. 

Narcissus pallidus praoox.— Rather un¬ 
expectedly I found a flower of Narcissus 
pallidus prrecox fully oi>en on March 2, 
thus anticipating the Saragossa Daffodil, 
which generally opens with me after N. 
minimus. This plant of N. pallidus 
prrecox is, however, well sheltered at the 
base of a big plant of Spirrea hyperici- 
folla, and this probably accounts for its 
earliness. Although a late season, this is 
about the average date for the flowering 
of N. pallidus prrecox here, although I 
have often had it in bloom in February.— 
S. Arnott. 

The poisonous Yew.— In the article on 
Hollies (p. 135) in your paiier I notice a 
reference to the well-known i>oisonous 
properties of the common Yew. Some 
time ago I was talking to a friend, who 
proposed planting a Y r ew hedge as a 
boundary between his garden and orchard ; 
and as he used at times to turn out his 
ponies in the orchard to graze, I pointed 
out to him the danger of having such a 
hedge. I was surprised to hear him say 
that there was no jioison in the fresh Yew 
such as an animal would crop from a 
growing hedge. It was only when the 
hedge trimmings had lain and become 
wilted that the poisonous projierties came 
out. A well-known doctor had first drawn 
his attention to it, aud since he had 
proved it for himself. I can hardly credit 
the truth of it, being always brought up 
to believe that the Yew is most poisonous 
and should never be planted within reach 
of cattle. Still, I am curious to know 
what you and your readers think of this 
belief, for it certainly exists.—P. II. S., 
Bucks. 

The Almond In towns. — The common 
Almond (Primus Amygdalus) is grown in 
some districts much more extensively than 
In others. During the month of March 
many hundreds of trees are to be seen in 
full blossom in Bournemouth. They are 
not confined to the medium-sized and 
large gardens, but are freely planted in 
the small ones. I have often in the month 
of March passed through streets of com¬ 
paratively new dwelling-houses of the 
small villa class, and been much interested 
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in noting tlie scores of Almond-trees in 
full bloom. Most of the trees and shrubs 
in the Bournemouth private gardens are 
flowering ones, notably Almonds. Thorns, 
Cherries, Laburnums. Currants. Chest¬ 
nuts. Olearias, Philadelphuses, Veronicas, 
Viburnums, and Rhododendrons. It is a 
mistake to plant the Almond on high 
ground or on very steep slojies where, in 
a prolonged dry spell in summer, the roots 
may be parched. If grown in such, the 
tips of the young shoots die and then the 
general appearance of the specimen is 
marred. If tlie soil on the steep slopes 
tie deep and good then the trees do not 
suffer.— Bourne Vm.k. 

Pruning Roses. — Are there not too 
many words and hair-splittings about 
this? I have many Roses, and of the 
best, and I have only one way, to cut out 
the old, crowded wood and leave clean 
and vigorous shoots. I had a man once 
who cut all the liner Tea Roses down to 
the ground and spoiled a year's bloom. I 
have read Eglantine's article in the last 
Gardening Illustrated and mean to keep 
on in the way I sav. Sussex. 

Crocus Impsrati. — This is among the 
brightest and best of the early Crocus 
species. It is a little later than C. Sieberi 
with me, but the latter is not out of flower 
before C. Imperali appears, and when the 
clumps are near each other it is remark¬ 
able how the warmer colouring of Im- 
perati renders the other quite pale and 
ineffective. This is not written with any 
desire to undervalue the beauty of C. 
Sieberi. but it may serve as a hint to those 
who are thinking of adding to their early 
Crocus species, and who might plant these 
two species near each other. C. Imperati 
is of a bright pale purple, while C. Sieberi 
is what one may call pale purple, more 
approaching a blue than C. Imperati. The 
feathering 01 ^ the buff exterior segments 
of C. Imperati is also very pretty, 
although there are varieties without the 
feathering. The form known as O. Im- 
j>erati longiflorus. sometimes erroneously 
called longifolius, is a handsome one 
C. I. albiflos, with white flowers, does 
not seem so hardy as the type.—S. 
Arnott. 

Primula obconlca poisonous.— I am as¬ 
sured by my daughter that she never 
touches the plant, but she is a good deal 
in the greenhouse, where she arranges her 
flowers and attends to her birds. She 
first discovered the poisonous quality of 
the Primula three years ago, when the 
rash was so bad she had to call in her 
doctor, who suggested the cause. Last 
year it was tlie same. This year she had 
let her house for a time, but two days 
after her return the rash began. Always 
on the removal of the plants the rash 
begins to die away, but it is so acute that 
it takes weeks to entirely disappear, and 
this year for the first time it began to 
come on her face. She is now going to 
give orders for tlie plant to be destroyed, 
not leaving it to the chance of a new gar¬ 
dener perpetuating it. as has hapjiened 
liefore. 1 may add, in reply to 
“ Obeonica,” that she never picked a 
flower at any time.— Bosmere. 

-“ Obeonica,” in his letter (March 

13th. p. 148), says that to catch the rasli 
it is necessary to touch the plants. This 
I am in a position to deny. Two years 
after my wife was cured she, with 
another Indy, attended a bazaar in a large 
park, and a counter about 35 feet to 40 
feet long, in the <q>eii, had various plants 
and flowers for sale. I saw three or four 
P. obeonica plants on it at one end. I 
cautioned her and told her to keep at the 
other end of the counter with the flowers 
she had l'or sale. You may be sure she 


did, yet the next day the old trouble came 
on and took some time to cure. Some 
people are quite immune from attack. My 
gardener thought he was some years ago, 
and he grew them for several years, but 
they caught him at last. If a flower is 
capable of creating so much pain and 
trouble it ought not, in my opinion, to be 
grown. It is not so pretty or so necessary 
ns all that.— G. Elliott Bromaoe. 

-Referring to the recent correspond- 

onee about Primula obeonica I send you 
the following experience:—Some years 
ago I was in the habit of growing Primula 
obeonica from seed, and after a short time, 
as the seedlings grew larger, my gardener 
became affected with a very irritating 
eruption round his wrists and extending up 
his arms. At that time there were short 
articles in Gardening Illustrated as to 
the poisonous effect this Primula had. I 
made the gardener give up handling the 
young plants and pricked them off and 
{Kitted them myself with no ill-effects. 
Oddly enough, some years later I de¬ 
veloped the same irritating rash over my 
hands, wrists, and nearly to my elbows 
from handling Verbena venosa. I think 
this points to the fact" that some people 
arc susceptible to certain ixiison where 
others are immune.—K. M. 

Miniature Daffodils. — We have very 
much pleasure in sending you a plant each 
of the four following miniature Daffodils: 
Cyclainineus, the earliest of the minia¬ 
tures to bloom and the richest coloured ; 
minimus, the smallest trumpet Daffodil 
and next earliest to bloom; nanus, the 
next smallest trumpet Daffodil to minimus 
and the next to bloom; and Bulbocodium 
cltrlnums. the pretty sulphur - coloured 
Hoop Petticoat. The above are none the 
less interesting on account of being old 
friends.— Barr & Sons. 

[Unique and pretty Daffodils like the 
above should find a place in every garden 
where the earliest flowers are prized. 
These miniature Daffodils appear specially 
suited to pot culture, and the fact of fheir 
flowering early should be takeu advantage 
of. In the cool conservatory or green¬ 
house, or even in the sitting-room, a 
ixflful or two would be welcome. In the 
open, flowering with the Snowdrops, and 
very often ahead of them, they have an 
especial value for the rock garden. When 
in tlie oiKJii air it is advisable to provide 
a carpet of some kind so as to prevent the 
flowers being soiled.—E d.] 

Chionodoxa grandlflora. — c. Lucilia* 
still holds its high position, but there are 
many who prefer C. gigantea, or C. 
grandiflora, as it is sometimes called. Its 
large flowers, more erect than those of the 
others, arc of a violet blue, with au 
inclination to mauve. It is generally 
dwarfer, though the nature of the soil 
affects this. C. Alien!, which so closely 
resembles it, is refused varietal rank by 
some, but the true C. Alleni has more 
flowers, is larger and brighter, and is a 
superior plant. Collected bulbs of C. 
gigantea vary in time of flowering and 
this year the first bloom appeared in the 
first week of March with me. A little 
selection among these bulbs would be pro¬ 
fitable, and there is, I think, room for the 
seedling raiser in working upon C. 
gigantea. The white variety, C. gigantea 
alba, is scarce and expensive, but is very 
beautiful.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Finely-grown Primulas. — Recently, 
when paying a visit to Bristol and Bath. 
I saw some very finely-grown plants of 
Primula sinensis and the Old Double 
White. The foliage of P. sinensis was 
extremely vigorous and sturdy and the 
flowers were diversified in colour and of 
immense size. This shows that the cul¬ 


ture of the typical Chinese Primula has 
not become a lost art, despite the present- 
day popularity of the stellata and 
obconlca sections. At Bath I saw much 
the finest half-dozen plants of the old 
double form of Primula I have ever seen. 
I am not sure that this old inmate of 
our greenhouses claims the attention it 
used to have from gardeners of the jiast. 
The successful culture of the old P. alba 
plena offered some stubborn problems to 
not a few. It used in years gone by to be 
looked upon as an indispensable plant, 
as it gave such a lengthened season both 
for cutting and for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. The late Mr. Richard Gilbert, of 
Burghley, raised some fine forms of 
double Primula, but they never took the 
place of the old form. The Bath-grown 
plants under notice were of far more 
vigorous growth, while as regards size 
the individual flowers were far superior. 
—W. Strugnell. 

Naroissus minimus. — Fully-expanded 
blooms of this were first observed on 
March 9th. The bulbs are planted in a 
sloping bank, which is, to some extent, 
sheltered by a greenhouse. In this posi¬ 
tion the flowers are appreciably earlier 
than those from bulbs in Grass or in 
borders where the exposure is greater. N. 
cyclamineus is, this season, a trifle later 
than usual. Both of these Daffodils are, 
or at least are here, slower of increase 
than the more robust varieties.—W. MuG., 

Baimar. 

Wild flowers in Lincolnshire.— The note, 
p. 120, on the wild flowers of Lincolnshire 
would be appreciated by many who, like 
myself, have pleasant recollections of the 
county. Although at this distance of 
time I cannot recollect having seen Colum¬ 
bines, yet I remember well the glorious 
spring display made by the myriads of 
Lilies of the Valley in the neighbourhood 
of Potter Ilanworth, and in Mr. Chaplin's 
woods at Blankney. It was customary iu 
those days to put a watdh on the woods 
during the time of the Lily-flowering. This 
was erroneously attributed by villagers to 
a desire to prevent them from picking tin* 
sprays for sale, but, as a matter of fact, 
it was considered necessary to do so, in 
order to prevent damage to fences, etc., 
and to protect birds nesting at the time. 
These notes upon local wild—or naturalised 
—plants are always interesting and arc 
valuable for comparison and in deter¬ 
mining the districts in which such plants 
succeed.— Kirk. 

Flowers or vegetables in 1915?- The 

note by “ E. H.” in the issue of March 
13th is pertinent. In many instances there 
appears to be a tendency to rush to ex¬ 
tremes and to oust flower-borders in a 
wholesale way. Apart from tlie considera¬ 
tions mentioned by “ E. H.,” there is one 
which he overlooks. That is the inevit¬ 
able waste which will necessarily follow 
when summer and autumn vegetables arc 
planted in excess of requirements. As 
“ E. H.” says, everyone in tlie country 
has a garden; and in the case of those 
who have a large area any produce in 
excess of the ordinary requirements is 
superfluous. As regards those who live in 
towns the case is, of course, different, but 
even were those who have more vegetables 
than they require to attempt to market 
them, they would find that railway rates 
and other incidentals would probably 
leave a deficit. And when autumn comes, 
and those borders which, in former years, 
were a source of pleasure, are strewn with 
the debris of vegetables (than which 
nothing is more untidy». I fear there will 
be some searching of hearts, so that my 
advice is: Look before you leap—K. 
Bright. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GREEN BRIARS (SMILAX) AS 
EVERGREENS. 

This is a little family which Is much 
neglected in our hardy gardens, and for 
which our country is very well suited. 
This, in my own garden on a pergola, is 
very cheery and ]>retty at all times, and 
especially in winter. These deserve much 
more attention than they get, and are not 
difficult to cultivate, though, like many 


| ones. The bloom being formed at the tips 
! of the short lateral branches, these must 
I not be cut back in any way. 


| NOTES ON FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

' Berbf.ris Beali.—A fine evergreen-flower¬ 
ing shrub this, but in my experience much 
| influenced by soil and position. When 
happy, the spreading head of foliage is im¬ 
pressive, and the inflorescence being in 
i proportion to the luxuriance of growth a 
I well-established specimen is a fine orna¬ 
mental feature in the outdoor garden. In 


shade, and like its near relative, B. Aqui- 
foliuni, would be most at home in the more 
open spaces of a wood or copse. 

Choisya ternata.— Although seen fre¬ 
quently in the gardens of the wealthy, the 
Mexican Orange Flower cannot be said to 
be popular with amateur gardeners gener¬ 
ally. They simply do not know it or it 
would be found in 80 per cent, of small 
and moderate-sized gardens. It is, in fact, 
an Ideal shrub for small gardens, being 
compact of growth, not growing tall, and 
therefore just the thing for filling a warm 



The Green Briar (Smilax) on a split Oak trellis. 


other exotics, they enjoy on open, free 
mil. The form of the leaves is fine. Few 
botanic gardeus show these plants well, 
except, perhaps, at Cambridge, where 
they are favourites .of Mr. Lynch, the 
Curator.—W. 


Magnolias, neither the evergreen nor 
deciduous varieties, need much pruning. 
All straggling shoots not required to fur¬ 
nish wall space may be cut away and the 
leading shoots laid in until the space 
afforded is filled. After this the treat¬ 
ment consists in cutting out any old and 
bare branches, replacing them with young 
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low-lying situations, and where the soil is 
heavy, this Berberis is not happy, free 
drainage being indispensable. When con¬ 
ditions are not favourable the leayes take 
on a yellow tinge, in the course of time the 
stem becomes more or less naked, and the 
plant presents a very miserable appear¬ 
ance. I do not advise planting this Ber¬ 
beris unless the soil is of a free nature 
and parts readily with superfluous 
moisture. The best specimens I ever saw 
were on a bank with other dwarf shrubs, 
and screened in some measure by over¬ 
hanging boughs of deciduous trees. I 
believe that this species does enjoy partial 


corner near a wall or fence. It loves a 
warm, well-drained soil and will yield no 
return of beauty in heavy land, or where 
the water remains near the surface in 
winter. The best lot of plants I ever saw 
was on ground which gently sloped to the 
south, and with a low wall at the back. 
Fully open to the sun, with some shelter 
from cold winds, the wood matured well. 
When I saw the plants last they were a 
picture, being perfect in leafage and 
loaded with bloom. This pretty flowering 
shrub Is one of the things that the owners 
of small gardens should plant. Distinct, 
beautiful in bloom, very pleasing by 
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reason of its fresh verdure in the winter, 
it should certainly be much more largely 
grown. 

Andromeda flokibunda.— By reason of its 
dwarf habit and constant verdure this 
Andromeda is, for small gardeners, one of 
the very best in cultivation. A healthy 
siecimen some 4 feet across is, when in 
bloom, something to be proud of, and 
lends distinction to a garden. It is not, 
however, so easily pleased in the matter 
of soil ns the majority of flowering 
shrubs. In a light loam it will do very 
well, but if one wishes to see this Andro¬ 
meda in perfection of leafage and bloom a 
little i>eat or some leaf-soil should be 
added to the natural staple. The finest, 
specimen I ever saw was in a 12-inch pot. 
The florist who owned if used to put it in 
his show-house every year. It was quite 
4 feet high and as much through, every 
shoot bearing a spike of bloom. That 
plant was, of course, in suitable soil, and 
was watered regularly in summer. I have 
often thought what u fine ornament such 
a specimen would be in a front garden, 
and any villa gardener can have it by 
making the soil and giving a soaking of 
water when needful. The Lily of the 
Valley shrub is quite as worthy of atten¬ 
tion in this way as many things which 
have to be fussed over under a glass roof. 
I often wonder when our fine evergreen¬ 
flowering shrubs will come into their 
own. At present, in the majority of villa 
gardens, they are an unknown quantity. 

Oytisus monspessulanus. —There may 
be a finer member of the Broom family than 
111 is, but I do not know it. Very fine in 
colour, and very free - blooming, this 
species is one of the most effective flower¬ 
ing shrubs we have. Owners of small 
and medium-sized gardens would natur¬ 
ally like to crowd as much variety into 
them as possible, so that very rank-grow¬ 
ing things that require much space to 
develop their ornamental qualities could 
only be used sparingly, if at all. This 
Broom, in its fine, natural development, 
attains a height of about 8 feet, with a 
.‘•.’(reading head and bare stems. In the 
woodland it is good to see in this con¬ 
dition, but out of place in small gardens. 
If, however, it is headed back hard every 
year after blooming it will form a com¬ 
pact, comparatively dwarf bush, just, the 
size for a front garden. Cutting back 
causes a multiplication of flowering 
shoots. Plants managed in this way are 
golden glories in their season, simply 
smothered with richly - tinted blossoms 
from 1 foot above the soil. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Corylopkls spicata.— Of the cultivated 
species more than half have been intro¬ 
duced during the last fifteen years, the 
plant under notice being the best known 
of the older kinds. A native of Japan, it 
was introduced about fifty years ago, but 
is not a very common shrub. Mature 
bushes^ a re between 3 feet and 6 feet high, 
of rather dense habit, and made up of 
many short-jointed branches. The leaves 
when young are usually shaded with 
bronze. The primrose-yellow flowers are 
borne in short pendent racemes towards 
the end of March or early April, before 
the leaves appear. They are fragrant 
with a primrose-like perfume. Flower¬ 
ing early, it is worthy of more notice 
I hail is given it at present, but it must, not 
be planted in very cold or exposed places, 
where late frosts are prevalent, for 
though perfectly hardy so far ns winter 
cold is concerned, it is liable to injury in 
spring when in flower, and at the time 
when young shoots are being formed. 
Taken up in autumn and established in 
pots it may be used for forcing for green¬ 
house decoration in spring.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTa 


PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 
Wherever possible a portion of the stock 
should be wintered where the temperature 
ranges constantly from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
at night, with a rise of not more than 
5 degs. in the day, the remainder being 
treated as cool-house plants. The earliest 
lot will begin to flower in December and 
will be in full bloom by March. The re¬ 
mainder will not he in perfection until a 
month later, and, where May-flowering 
plants N are required for conservatory 
decoration, will l>e found very useful. For 
late blooming two-year-old bulbs will be 
found very useful. They can l>e grown on 
into 7-inch and 8-inch pots, and they 
naturally bloom later than yearlings. 
Plants grown along under the best condi¬ 
tions will begin to flower in November, 
whereas old bulbs do not, as a rule, bloom 
until early spring. 

I have kept bulbs four or five years, but 
they are never quite so good after the 
third year, the blooms being smaller. As 
regards old bulbs much depends upon the 
treatment after blooming. Putting the 
plants under stages or away in semi¬ 
obscurity will not do, they must get plenty 
of air and light, with good attention as 
regards watering. If there is no room in 
frames and they must go into the open 
air, stand them where they are sheltered 
from cold winds, and protect if the nights 
are cold. Gradually reduce the amount of 
water until the foliage dies off, and then 
lay the pots on their sides. Early in 
August shake them out, repot, and place 
in a frame. Bulbs from 4$-ineli pots can 
go into ({-inch pots and bulbs from the 
latter size can be put into 7-inch pots. The 
following year they can go into a size 
larger. I have had plants in 8-incli jx>ts 
carrying twelve dozen expanded blooms, 
and in this condition they are wonderfully 
effective. For conservatory decoration 
such specimens are valuable. The only 
insect pest which seriously troubles the 
Cyclamen grower is the grub of the Vine- 
weevil, and this, if allowed to work its 
will, is extremely destructive. At one time 
it caused me considerable loss, in fact 1 
lost most of the old bulbs. No insecticide 
will kill it when working among the roots. 
Some practise rolling the compost on a 
hard floor before using it, and I daresay 
this may answer. A good plan is to spread 
out the soil for a week rather thinly, and 
scatter some breadcrumbs on it. This 
brings sparrow’s and other birds and they 
find the grubs. The easiest and safest 
plan, however, is to cover the soil, 
especially the leaf-mould, with old mats or 
litter from the beginning of June up to 
July, as this is the breeding time of the 
weevil. The eggs not having been laid no 
grubs can appear. Byfleet. 


LIME IN SOIL OR WATER. 

Is iime in soil or water bad for seedling 
Primulas, Streptocarpi, etc. ?— Cirla. 

[Unless present in an inordinate quan¬ 
tity lime in the soil should not have a 
prejudicial effect on the well-being of the 
plants yt>u name. We always use a little 
finely-crushed lime-rubbish for all but 
peat-loving subjects with the best results. 
The object in doing this is, that the loam 
being of a heavy and rather adhesive 
nature, the calcareous matter so added 
acts as a corrective. With regard to the 
w’ater used for "watering, the superiority 
of soft over that which is hard is a well- 
recognised fact. For this reason it is 
usual for the rain-water which runs off 


the roofs of greenhouses and outbuildings 
in gardens to be conducted to cisterns or 
tanks situated either inside or outside the 
houses, usually the former, or otherwise 
to store it in an underground tank and 
reserve it for the watering of plants alone. 
Hard water, especially when it contains 
a high percentage of lime, is the least suit¬ 
able for the purpose, but much may be 
done to render it softer if it. is exposed to 
the air a few’ days before it is used. This 
can lie done by filling the tank or cistern 
(the larger the better) at the outset, and 
then after sufficient for each day’s re¬ 
quirements has been taken out to at once 
refill it. The bulk of the water, by reason 
of its having become aerated and softened, 
is then always in a condition more suited 
to the needs of the plants than is water 
drawm either from the main or a well and 
applied at once to the roots. Pond or 
river w’ater Is preferable to hard spring 
water, but when there is no other alterna¬ 
tive it can be rendered less harmful by 
adopting some such means as that outlined 
above.] 

PLANTS FOR COLD GREENHOUSE. 

I have, in an exposed position and a bleak 
district, a cold greenhouse, 18 feet from the 
house, and so situated that it is not convenient 
to have it heated. Please give me names of 
plants I could grow in it ? I should like bloom 
all the year round, if possible- not- Roses. 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, which I already grow.— 
H. I. 

[You cannot expect to have bloom all 
the year round in a greenhouse quite un¬ 
heated in a cold position and bleak dis¬ 
trict in Yorkshire. For sueli a purpose 
the plants must be absolutely hardv, for 
it is quite possible they might be frozen 
through and through for a considerable 
time. Just now and for some time on¬ 
wards bulbous plants, if they were potted 
last autumn, should keep the structure 
gay. Among them can be recommended 
Crocuses. Tulips, Hyacinths, Scillas. Nar¬ 
cissi, and others, while later on suc-h sub¬ 
jects as Spirals, Dielytra speetnbilis. 
Primulas, Lily of the Valley, and Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal can be depended upon. It is, 
of course, necessary to think out and pre¬ 
pare the plants long before they are re¬ 
quired to be in flow’er. Small hardy 
shrubs such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Andromeda floribunda. Lilacs, Choisya 
ternata, Deutzias, Forsythias, Spiria 
arguta, etc., w’ould, under glass, flower 
somew’hat earlier than in the open ground, 
when they would, of course, be much ap¬ 
preciated. During the summer the house 
might be kept gay with numerous plants 
that bloom at that season and which re¬ 
quire no sun-heat, such as Tuberous 
Begonias, Cannas, Lilies, and many 
others, which are not on your list of 
exemptions. For the autumn the early 
and October - flowered Chrysanthemums 
will make a show till frost sets in. From 
that time your difficulty will be to main¬ 
tain a succession of flowers till spring 
comes round. The Heaths that flow’er in 
winter, namely, Erica mediterranea 
hybrida, E. herbacea, and its white variety, 
will all flower well under glass, provided 
they are oarefur v lifted and potted in the 
autumn. The irlier Wallflowers, too. 
may supply a bit of colour, and Christmas 
Roses will develop nicely under glass. 
Like the Wallflow’ers the earliest Prim¬ 
roses may supply a few flowers when they 
are most wanted That well-known 
winter-flowering shrub the La u rest inns is 
also valuable for its winter-flow’ering 
qualities. The hardy Cyclamens are 
bright and cheerful, and, grown several 
together in small pans, have a very pleas¬ 
ing effect, a remark that also applies to 
the dwarf early-flowering bulbous Irises, 
of which Iris reticulata is one of the most 
satisfactory.] 
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THE CHILIAN CROCUS. 

(Tecophylea cyanocrocus.) 

This is a beautiful spring-flowering bul¬ 
bous i»lant, succeeding well in pots or 
pans. The intense blue of the flowers 
appeals to everyone and is, I think, in¬ 
tensified by the whitish throat, which i 
forms such a contrast to the rest of the 1 
flower. It was introduced in 1872, but has | 
never proved amenable to cultivation and 
is even now far from common. About! 
August, bulbs of flowering size should be 
planted 2 inches deep in rich soil in pots , 
and plunged in a frame. They should be j 
kept cool and have as much air as pos- j 
sibk*. Take off the lights in February and 
March when the weather becomes warmer, 
allowing the plants to remain exposed 
until the flowers begin to expand, when 
they may be transferred to the green¬ 
house. T. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Indian Azaleas from cuttings (Inquirer). 
—Indian Azaleas are so generally pur¬ 


chased as grafted plants that the fact they 
are not at all difficult to increase from 
cuttings is overlooked True, this mode 
of propagation is now In vogue in the case 
of the small-flowered variety Hexe, and to 
a limited extent a few others, in which the 
»>bjeet is to obtain dwarf - flowering 
examples in small pots. The best cuttings 
of Indian Azaleas are formed of the young 
shoots taken when they are about 3 inches 
in length. Frequently the entire shoot is 
about this, in which case it forms a very 
desirable cutting. It should be separated 
from the parent plant with a kind of side¬ 
way pull, when it will come clean out of 
its »>cket. With the exception of the re¬ 
moval of a leaf or two from the bottom 
it is then ready for insertion. The pots 
prepared for the reception of the cuttings 
should be quite clean and half filled with 
broken crocks. The most suitable soil for 
the cuttings is equal parts of peat and 
silver sand passed through a sieve with a 
i-inch mesh. In filling the pots it must be 
pressed down very firmly and made quite 
level. The cuttings being dibbled therein, 
each pot, when finished, should have a 


good watering through a fine rose and be 
then covered with a bell-glass or be placed 
in a close propagating case in a tempera¬ 
ture of 00 degs. to 75 degs. If a little 
bottom heat is available so much the 
better. 

Kennedya rosea.— Under this heading 
Dorothy Cranbrook calls attention to an 
exceedingly pretty class of greenhouse 
climbers. She also mentions the fact that 
these plants are seldom met with in any 
English grower’s list. This is, indeed, the 
case nowadays, but it was not always so. 
In proof of this I may mention that in a 
catalogue now before me, published in 
1S77 by Rollisson and Sons, of Tooting, no 
less than twenty kinds of Kennedya, 
Hardenbergia, and the nearly-allied 
Zychias were offered. Now very few of 
them could be obtained from the ordinary 
! sources of supply. This is one of the 
many changes that have taken place in 
the i>opularity of different plants within 
recent years, for the various hard-wooded 
subjects have almost disappeared, whereas 


at the time named they were extensively 
grown by many nurserymen. The differ¬ 
ent greenhouse Heaths furnish a good 
illustration of this. At one time the 
better-class nurseries were remarkable for 
the large and varied collection of plants 
kept in stock, but th^ present-day tendency 
is to specialise in a few classes of plants. 
This, of course, allows of them being 
better grown than they used to be, but at 
the same time it leads to the neglect of 
many good plants.—K. R. W. 

Eranthemum pulchellum. — The Eran- 
themums form a very pretty riice of warm- 
house plants, the members of which bloom 
at different seasons of the year. They 
also vary considerably in habit, colour of 
the flowers, and manner in which they are 
borne. The most attractive in the depth 
of winter is Eranthemum pulchellum, also 
I known as E. nervosum, w'hile by botanists 
| it is placed in another genus, namely, that 
of Dcedalacanthus. At all events, it is 
almost universally met with under the 
name at the head of this note, hence for 
! general purposes it may be retained. This 
I Eranthemum is one of the hardiest of the 


genus, and in a w’arm greenhouse, say a 
structure with a winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 00 degs., it will flow’er for a 
considerable period. The blossoms, which 
are produced from a spike-like head of 
bracts, are of a delightful shade of blue, 
a tint by no means freely represented 
among greenhouse flowers. It is of a half- 
shrubby character and simple cultural re¬ 
quirements. for cuttings of the young 
shoots will in the spring root as readily 
as those of a Fuchsia. The young plants 
W'ill grow r freely in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and in summer the pro¬ 
tection of a cold frame will be quite suffi¬ 
cient for them. ' Stopped once or twice 
they will Ive by winter, neat, bushy plants 
that can be doj)ended iq>on to make a 
goodly show. Too dry an atmosphere 
must be guarded against, as the leaves are 
liable to be attacked by red-spider.— 1 T. W. 

Chorizemas. — Among the numerous 
hard-wooded plants that bloom in the 
greenhouse Indore w inter has left us must 
be included the Chorizemas, which, at 
their l>est, are remarkably 
showy, and in the orange and 
red tints of their blossoms sup¬ 
ply a shade of colour wffiich is 
not often seen at this season. 
Plants grown in pots from 
5 inches to G inches in diameter 
are very useful for general 
decoration, though in the olden 
days large sj)ecimens used to be 
exhibited. One species which 
used to be grown and w’as always 
looked ui*>n as a good test of 
the cultivator’s skill was C. 
Henchmani, but it now ap]>ears 
to have almost, if not quite, 
dropped out of cultivation. 
Several specific names have been 
applied to the other Chorizemas, 
but a strong family likeness 
runs through the whole of them, 
and it is probable that the true 
si>ecies could be reduced to very 
few\ A vigorous grow’er and a 
free flow'erer is C. cordate, w'hile 
in C. flava the blossoms are 
yellow. One of the best for i>ot 
culture as small plants is Chori- 
zema Lowi. It belongs to the 
ilicifolia class, and forms a 
compact, freely-branched little 
bush, clothed with dark green 
Holly-like leaves, while both the 
orange and the scarlet of the 
flow r ers are rich in tone.— XV. T. 

Impatiens Holsti. — This is 
somewimt in the w’ay of the old 
and wrell-know'll I. Sultani. It is, how¬ 
ever, a l>older-growing plant and less par¬ 
ticular in its cultural requirements. The 
stems of I. Holsti are sturdy, yet they 
branch out freely. The flowers, which 
are of about the same size as those of 
I. Sultani, are of a bright vermilion tint, 
and can be had practically throughout the 
year. For winter blooming the tempera¬ 
ture of a w’ann greenhouse is necessary. 
Like most of its class, Impatiens Holsti 
can be readily propagated either by 
cuttings or from seeds. This species may 
be planted out during the summer, w’hen, 
if the season is not too wet and cold, it 
will maintain a display of its show’y 
blossoms for a long time 
Acacias in the greenhouse. — A great 
many of the Australian Acacias are very 
showy w’hen in bloom, but a considerable 
number of them require a large structure 
for their development. This does not, 
however, apply to all, for some may be 
flow'ered well in a comparatively small 
state. For this reason they are particu¬ 
larly valuable for a small greenhouse, and 
many of them are grown for market. 



The Chilian Crocus (Tccophylcea cyanocrocus). 
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Among those that will bloom in a satis¬ 
factory manner while still small are 
Acacia armata. with dark-green foliage 
and globular heads of golden - yellow 
flowers; Acacia Drummondi. whose leaves 
are somewhat .suggestive of those of the 
Rue, while the flowers, disposed in bottle¬ 
brush-like spikes, are pale yellow; A. 
hastulata, also known as A. cordata, with 
tiny triangular-shaped leaves and straw- 
coloured blossoms, borne for some distance 
along the shoots; A. platyptera, with 
curiously-winged stems and flowers like 
golden balls, at their best in late autumn 
and winter. To these may be added A. 
pulcliella, a slender grower with pinnate 
leaves and rich yellow flowers, and A. 
nvata, one of the very best for the green¬ 
house. It is a free, bushy plant, whose 
shoots are clothed with small, roundish- 
ovate leaves of a deep-green tint, while 
the globular flower-heads are freely borne. 
If. is sometimes met with ns Acacia 
oblhjua. 

Gloxinias. — A successional batch of 
tubers should now’ be i>otted. Give pots 
proi»ortionate in size to that of the tubers. 
Medium-sized tubers that have enough pot- 
room given them, generally produce the 
largest flowers, and keep on giving succes¬ 
sional bloom more freely than large, old 
bulbs. The early-started plants are grow¬ 
ing strongly on a shelf close to the glass 
in a house where an atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture of f»0 degs. is maintained. In such a 
position the leaves are thick and leathery, 
tlie flowers have plenty of substance and 
stand for several days in water when cut, 
whereas if they receive insufficient light 
the flowers are worthless for cutting. 
Seedlings that have been pricked off will 
now be ready for transferring singly to 
■5-inch pots. In doing this the lower leaves 
should rest on the soil. The compost for 
this potting should consist of two parts 
good fibrous loam, one part decayed 
manure, and one part silver sand. Keep 
the plants on a shelf close to the glass in 
a Melon or Cucumber house, and carefully 
shade from the sun. When the pots get 
fairly filled with roots the plants should 
be shifted into 5-inch or C-inch pots. 

Abntilon Golden Fleece.— This beautiful 
yellow-flowered Abntilon well merits all that 
is said in its favour on page 33. I have found 
it of great service in a comparatively small 
state for greenhouse decoration. It is very 
easily struck from cuttings, and those in¬ 
tended for growing in pots were selected from 
the sturdy, short-jointed shoots of moderate 
vigour. The plants so obtained were potted 
on, and ultimately put into pots 6 inches in 
diameter. Some of these would branch out, 
and naturally assume a pyramidal shape, 
while others needed stopping once or twice 
to induce them to give of their best. In any 
case when the plants were about a couple of 
*eet high they would flower profusely and 
maintain a sticceesion for a long time. No 
white-flowered form superior to the still older 
variety Boule de Neige has ever been obtained. 
- K. R. W. 

Persian Cyclamens from old corms.—A 

question which deserves consideration is that 
of retaining old oorms of the Persian Cycla¬ 
men instead of raising seedlings annually 
and discarding the old ones. Some growers 
adhere to the latter method, yet from what one 
has seen it is evident that they frequently 
lose the magnificent plants which can be ob¬ 
tained by the retention of the old eorms and 
by doing justice to them. An example of the 
value of the older corms is seen annually 
in the garden of Mr. C. E. Galbraith. Terre- 
gles. Dumfries, where every season are some 
of the most magnificent plants of Cyclamen 
persioum it is possible to find in Scotland, a 
number of these being from corms some five 
years old.—A. S. D. 

The Throatwort (Trachelium coeruleum).— 
This is not nowadays such a favourite as it 
was a number of years ago. That it is com¬ 
paratively little known was apparent at one 
of the shows of the Royal Caledonian Horti¬ 
cultural Society in Edinburgh a few years ago. 
when an exhibit of well-grown plants of 
Trachelium coeruleum in pots created quite a 
stir among the visitors. It has handsome 
heads of light-blue flowers, and grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet high. Seedlings raised in the 
spring will flower the same autumn and 
winter, but cuttings may also be taken in 
April or at the end of the summer. The best 
compost is fibrous loam with about a fourth 
of leaf-soil and sand.—Ess. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

GRAPES BLACK HAMBURGH AND 
GROS COLMAN. 

In Gardening Illustrated, March fitb, 
p. 138, I see some tendency on the part of 
“ Kirk ” to undervalue Gros Colman 
Grape. I have never heard a Grape more 
abused than this and never found a better 
for winter use. The only trouble 1 find is 
that growers often cut it for the market 
before it is well ripe. When it is fairly 
ripened it is a most delicate Grape, especi¬ 
ally for invalids. The Black Hamburgh 
can stand on its own merits without aid 
from me or anyone else.—W. 

- In a recent issue “ Kirk,” in writing 

of Black Hamburgh, compares this and 
Gros Colman as market Grapes. That the 
Black Hamburgh is a higher class Grape I 
think everyone will admit, but its season 
is early autumn only, and, therefore, it 
does not come into direct competition with 
Gros Colman. It is true, as “ Kirk ” 
points out, that the Black Hamburgh can 
be grown without artificial heat. To at¬ 
tempt the same course with Gros Colman 
would be futile. This Grape needs a long 
season in which to grow and colour, and 
it must also have soil conditions that are 
adapted to this particular kind. I have 
seen instances in private gardens where 
Gros Colman cun be grown to perfection, 
the berries as black as sloes by the middle 
of August; but where this hapi»ens there 
may be a thousand cases where it is more 
or less a failure if judged from a colour 
standpoint. I can recall an instance where 
special preparations were made to grow 
this Grape, but failure only followed. 
Then soils from various classes of land 
were blended, and even then Gros Colman 
failed. Inarching on the Black Hamburgh 
was the only way of securing presentable 
bunches, yet otlier kinds on their own 
roots did excellently in the same soil. In 
another case I can recall some magnificent 
clusters produced yearly in a compara¬ 
tively small vinery. Here Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Fosters’, Alicante, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Lady Downe’s, Gros Colman, 
and Mrs. Pince were grown. Gros Colman 
here gave large clusters with immense 
berries almost jet-black in 1 colour. The 
border was made from local pasture and 
only had the usual surface-dressings. In 
the market, size stands before quality in 
many things, and it certainly does In the 
case of Gros Colman. ” Kirk ” says Black 
Hamburgh, will, under good cultivation, 
produce equally large berries. It must, 
however, lie said that only in suitable soil 
and with good culture can the Hamburgh 
compete with Gros Colman in the matter 
of large berries. In both Grapes if the 
berries are developed beyond normal size 
colour is deficient. There is not much real 
merit in appearance in fruit. By the time 
Gros Colman has reached its perfect state 
in colour the Black Hamburgh has lost its 
pride of place, because the berries remain 
but a short time in a jet-black state, and 
in November they usually are decidedly 
foxy. There is no doubt of the popu¬ 
larity of Block Hamburgh when it is pre¬ 
sented in its best form—when the berries 
are large, the bunches of good size, and 
the colour and bloom good—but so often 
in shops these attributes are wanting. 
Probably overcropping accounts for much 
loss of favour in the Hamburgh. 

West Wilts. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Lord Burghley.— This Apple was 
illustrated in Gardening Illustrated, 
February 10, 1912, and the description 
which accompanied the engraving was 
quite correct. The fruit is of the greatest 
merit, iK).ssessing an excellent flavour, tex¬ 


ture, and sweetness. The size is medium 
and the colour red when well ripened. The 
shape is slightly ribbed but almost round. 
King’s Acre Pippin bears the closest pos¬ 
sible resemblance to it in flavour and 
general quality. Roes Nonpareil, an Irish 
Apple, is of a different type as regards 
flavour, but its flavour—all its own—is 
very choice. These excellent Apples are, of 
course, never grown for market. The term 
market Apple has got to be practically 
synonymous with something devoid of all 
good qualities as a food product, indeed, 

I positively injurious in some eases. One 
may make an entire breakfast all the year 
round of nothing but choice Apples, un¬ 
cooked, and lw» well nourished until the 
next meal, but a meal daily of sour market 
Apples, cooked with sugar, would, after a 
year, or less, probably lead to dhsease or 
digestive trouble in most instances.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Doyennl du Cornice Pear.— For some 
years I have looked upon Doyenn^ du 
Cornice as one of the most dependable 
croppers one can plant in pyramid, 
standard, or bush form. One would, of 
course, expect to find the colour more 
delicate from the wall-grown tree than 
from the open, but experience proves that 
delicacy of skin does not influence flavour. 
In appearance the fruit differs greatly; 
indeed, these differences have accounted 
for confusion of name pretty often. The 
same rule applies in just the same way to 
Marie Louise, whose fruit, from the open is 
quite russet, while from the wall it is pale 
and delicate looking. Marie Louise, unlike 
Doyenne du Cornice, is not a success gener¬ 
ally in the open, and if required simply for 
home use is neither 'worth planting nor 
really necessary if Doyenne du Comice is 
duplicated. The picture of Mr. Veitch’s 
tree gives one the impression of much 
greater height than is stated, as it 
apparently towers far above the wall, 
which would suggest a height of 12 feet. 
My trees, in large bush form on the free 
stock, fruit as regularly as the commonest 
of Fears, and In a favourable season I have, 
by using muslin bags, kept some for the 
Christmas holiday.— W. Strugnell. 

Rhubarb and its effect.— The Telegraph 
says ” In the majority of households 
Rhubarb lias not yet received a due share 
of notice. This is to be regretted, as the 
Yorkshire growers are sending some very 
tine forced Rhubarb to the London market. 
There is no need to hold forth on the uses 
of Rhubarb, for they are well known.” 
The writer does not know that Rhubarb 
is rich in oxalic acid and that it is a food 
which should be taken in very small and 
occasional doses. No need for It. either, 
as at the same season there is plenty "of 
Apples of wholesome acid flavour. 

Green Pea tops for soup.—At page 138 

W. S'.” mentions using Broad Bean tops as & 
vegetable. Not till the end of December had 
I seen Peas sown in boxes under gla/« to give 
young tops for using as a vegetable. When 
calling on a gardener at Farnborough in 
Christmas week I saw Peas in several boxes in 
different stages of growth, the gardener having 
to provide them frequently for this purpose 
from the time Peas are over in the open. 
When the seedlings are from 3 inches to 
6 inches high they are cut over and sent to the 
kitchen, the owner prizing them. The beet 
Marrow kinds it was found gave by far the 
best flavoured soup. 

Tomates farcies au maigre.— Prenez six 
belles tomates, partagez-les, videz-lee sans leg 
crever, passez au tamis ce que vous avez retire 
de 1‘interieur. m6langez ce jus avec de la mie 
de pain tres fine, deux cuiller£es d’huile d’olive, 
sel, poivre, persil haeh6 et une 16gere pointe 
d’ail. Garnissez yob tomates de cette farce, 
saupoudrez de chapelure. posez-les sur nn plat 
allant au feu et mettez sur cliaque quartier 
de tomate un petit morceau de beurre; cuire 
sous le four de campagne avec feu dessous. 

Saut4 de tomates. -Coupez vos tomates en 
deux, pour en extraire les grains et le jus. 
sautez-les virement & la poele dane de l'huile 
bouillante, sel et poivre, laiasez cuire qnel- 
ques minutes sur un feu vif; ajoutez-y une 
gousse d’ail broy^e et au moment de servir 
un peu de persi} hacbA. 
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ROSES. 

LONG-BLOOMING ROSES. 

It Is not so very many years since the 
Rose was thought to be an annual only lit 
to be put by itself, because of the 
shortened bloom of the so-called Hybrid 
Perpetuate, surely the least worthy to be 
termed perpetual of any Roses. Some of 
the largest and most elaborately-designed 
gardens, made in the old way in our 
islands, had Rose gardens always set 
ai«irt and laid out in chains and circles 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


mas, esi>ecially near the sea and in the 
south, thus altering the whole idea of a I 
Rose garden. 

—— Now that the Roses of the Rambler 
class have become so popular there is just 
a little danger of their being employed 
too freely. It cannot be denied that for 
effectiveness the Dorothy Perkins family 
can hardly be equalled when they are in 
their full glory. Unfortunately their 
beauty is very short lived, rarely lasting 
more than a month or six weeks at most, 
and the pergola or screen that is entirely 
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such a structure ns that shown, for their 
long, sturdy shoots can then be trained out 
fan-wise, thus exhibiting the beautiful 
flowers to the best advantage, whereas if 
bunched up together on a pergola, support, 
or post much of their beauty is lost. The 
particular variety figured in our illustra¬ 
tion is 

Zf.phirin Drouitiv. This Hybrid Bour¬ 
bon, although raised so long ago as 18t»8, 
is still one of the most pleasing and most 
reliable of the autumn-flowering climbers. 
Its blossoms very much resemble those of a 
Camellia in form and are very pretty. 
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and all sorts of ways for the sake of a 
few weeks of bloom, and the plans of such 
Rose gardens are still to l»e seen, so that 
the lost flower of all was put away by 
itself. All that is changed now, thank 
goodness, but it will take the Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate a long time to l>e got out of the 
way. 

With these few preliminary observations 
we will say a few words about the long- 
blooming Roses, among which are mainly 
the Chinas and Teas, and Roses of that 
origin. In most parts of our Islands these, 
in addition to their lovely summer bloom, 
will go on flowering until nearly Cbfist- 


I furnished with this class of rose presents 
I a sorry picture during the late summer 
and autumn. The wise gardener will, 
therefore, see that a goodly number of the 
| true perpetual-flowering climbers is inter- 
| spersed among the more profuse, but 
short-lived Ramblers. The perpetual 
! climbers are not so fast-growing as the 
Ramblers, but given a few years most of 
them will cover any arch of ordinary 
height. In the accompanying illustration 
w'e see the beautiful effect that can be 
obtained by planting these periotual 
climbers to run on a trellis or screen. The 
perpetual climbers do particularly well on 


I especially when half open. The colour is 
I a bright, clear pink, which gradually 
| fades as the flowers expand to a lovely 
shade of silvery pink, which is pleasing 
right to the last. The flowers keep w’ell in 
water and are most useful for house 
decoration, particularly as they possess 
the sweetest Rose scent imaginable. The 
wood Is absolutely (hornless, so that the 
variety may be planted with safety where 
other varieties would bo a nuisance It¬ 
emise of their thorns. The foliage is 
thick and leathery and mildew-proof. In 
a word, it is a most meritorious Rose and 
should find a place ip every garden. 
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There are many Roses that might be used 
in conjunction with Zephirin Drouhin, the 
most useful being :— 

Ci-imbing Caroline Testout (H.T.), 
which has a most vigorous habit and pro¬ 
duces its large, silvery-pink blooms with 
great freedom. 

Climbing Lady Ashtown is a very strong¬ 
growing climlier, bearing lovely pink 
blooms of perfect form and highly 
scented. Unfortunately, it is rather prone 
to mildew. 

Duchessk d’Aitf.rstadt, a hardy climbing 
Tea Is well worth growing. Its bright 
yellow flowers are often almost equal to 
those of Marietta 1 Niel, both in form and 
colour, while they also have a very strong 
Tea scent. 

Fiorf.noe Harwell Veitch, a delightfully-1 
scented Rose of bright scarlet crimson. 
The blossoms are of fine shape and very 


Wm. Allen Richardson is a good old 
favourite which is in danger of being 
somewhat despised in these modern times. 
There Is hardly a climbing Rose that can 
approach it for beauty of colouring or 
for freedom of flowering. As I i>ointed out 
recently in these pages, this old Rose will 
produce much deeper coloured flowers 
when grown in a cool, shaded place, such 
as on a north or north-west wall. 

To keep these perpetual climbing Roses 
in a thrifty, healthy condition it is neces¬ 
sary to relieve them of all old wood 
annually. Many a plant is ruined from 
want of attention to this detail. 

Eglantine. 


NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

Pegging down Roses (F. II .).—During 




The spotted Bellflower (Campanula punciita). 


freely produced. Its growth is somewhat 
slower than in the others in this list, but 
it is so reliable that it should be included. 

Grubs an Teclitz is almost too well 
known to need description. The flowers, 
although thin and shapeless, are so freely 
borne that the plant is a blaze of bright 
crimson right through the season. It is 
deliciously fragrant and most pleasing 
when cut. 

Lady Waterlow is a somewhat thin Rose 
of unique colouring—a buff ground tinted 
with salmon-rose and carmine. It is a 
good grower and free flowering. 

Mme. Alfred Carriere can ha idly be 
left out. Like Gruss an Teplitz, the in¬ 
dividual blossoms are insignificant but 
very showy in the mass. The colour is 
creamy-white. 

Reve d’Or produces large, full blooms of 
deep yellow, sometimes stained with 
copper. The growth is vigorous and 
healthy. 


plants of the vigorous growing kinds must 
have their points slightly removed. The 
small, twiggy growths in the centre of the 
plant, also very old wood, should also lie 
removed, the object being to encourage 
strong basal growths to succeed those now 
about to be pegged down. The ground 
should be forked over, burying the manure 
that has been applied in the autumn. Some 
strong galvanised iron pegs are then 
thrust into the ground, so that about 
l foot of them is left above, and the long 
j growths already alluded to bent down and 
j attached. If there is any fear of late 
frosts it is advisable to delay the bending 
down for a time. Roses for pegging down 
need a lot of room. Many of the old- 
fashioned Roses growing in borders or in 
front of shrubberies may be rendered 
much more attractive if the growths are 
pegged down or even layered. By thus 
layering them one plant will beeome sur¬ 
rounded by a quantity of smaller plants, 


all of them flowering most profusely, in¬ 
duced by the pegging down. Many Roses 
may be caused to flower in this way where 
other treatment has failed. While all 
Roses require liberal supplies of liquid- 
manure during the growing season (and 
even in winter it is beneficial), those 
pegged dow T n can do with a larger amount, 
not only to support the quantities of 
breaking growth, but also to assist the 
new w’ood from the base. Bending down 
the long shoots compels some strong eyes 
at the base (that perhaps would, under 
ordinary conditions, lie dormant for some 
time) to start into growth, and l>y the time 
the pegged-down shoots are in flower these 
younger growths will have reached a con¬ 
siderable height. After blooming, every 
encouragement should be afforded the new 
w r ood, and it is advisable to remove the 
flowering growths immediately after they 
have censed blooming, unless an autumn 
crop of bloom is anticipated. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

THE SPOTTED BELLFLOWER. 

(Campanula punctata.) 

There is a distinctness about the spotted 
Bellflower that is not the accompaniment 
of every species or variety, the exception¬ 
ally long pendent white flowers—more 
than ordinarily attractive—being freely, 
though delicately, spotted near the base of 
the corolla on the inner surface. If given 
a spot where the soil is rather heavy, as 
well as fairly moist, this distinct Bell¬ 
flower will quickly establish itself and 
flower abundantly. We have seen it thus 
in the heavy soil of the Botanic Gardens, 
Birmingham. When given a rather dry 
position it is quite a different plant. Many 
of the Bellflowers delight in moisture, and 
this one, w’ith its long, pendent blossoms 
of creamy white, freely spotted with red 
Internally, is certainly no exception. 
Tlanted in the rock garden, the low’er 
positions should be given where more 
moisture would be assured. 


CLEMATISES FROM SEED. 

(Reply' to “ A. S.”) 

Generally speaking, so far as the 
amateur and gardener are concerned, the 
raising of the Clematis from seed is 
almost, if not entirely, overlooked. It is 
difficult to understand w r hy raising from 
seed should be so ignored, for few' plants 
are capable of yielding such satisfactory 
results as these. This is more than ever 
apparent if a little care be exercised at 
flowering time in hybridising the blooms 
by keeping the varieties within their own 
section or division. Some may perhaps re¬ 
gard the raising of such things from seed 
as unnecessary, seeing how many good 
kinds exist among the named \ T arieties. 
This fact, however, should deter no one 
from raising a batch of seedlings occa¬ 
sionally, if only for the embellishment of 
the shrubbery or woodland garden, for it 
should alw r ays be borne in mind that w T e 
have none too many of such beautiful 
climbers in our gardens, and, moreover, 
that though the seedlings may be inferior 
when compared with the best named kinds 
now in cultivation, very few indeed would 
be unworthy of a place in the garden. 
Many of the seedlings, w’hile devoid of 
the florist’s idea of form or insufficient 
substance of petal, have very good flowers, 
and many are possessed of great froedom 
of blooming. Any varieties possessed of 
the latter quality are certainly worth a 
place at the base of many a disfigured 
Araucaria or Wellingtonia, among whose 
branches these seedling Clematises might 
ramble to their heart’s content. As a rule 
our gardens are by no means overdone with 
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froc-flowering climbers, so that there are 
abundant room and opportunity for plant¬ 
ing seedling Clematises with a free hand. 

Seeds may easily be obtained in any 
garden where a few kinds already exist 
either by fertilising with their own pollen 
or by hybridising wherever opportunity 
offers. Frequently in hot summers a batch 
of seed may be obtained without this 
assistance. Very often the seedlings are 
more vigorous than the grafted plants, and 
less fear exists of breaking them, and for 
these reasons they are better suited for 
planting freely in the places mentioned. 
With the best-named kinds in the more 
prominent parts, the seedlings could be 
employed wherever art opportunity offered. 
Se«sls are easily secured where -a few 
varieties exist, and it is by no means a 
rare occurrence to get a score of good seeds 
from a single head. With these beautiful 
climbing plants there is no waiting half- 
n-dozen years for the result, for if the 
seeds are sown in a cold-frame in the 
Lite autumn, as soon ns harvested, the 
plants would be fit for planting in May 
following, and would flower in the year 
ensuing. Any seed sown in the early 


j mand. When rectified at this time of year 
: the courts generally play well throughout 
' the season. After so much rain a good 
| deal of Moss will be present on lawns, 
particularly where the soil beneath is not 
properly drained. This is best removed 
I with a long toothed rake before the sea¬ 
son gets further advanced, after which 
line, rich soil, scattered over the surface, i 
bmshed, and then rolled in will encourage 
the Grass to grow and spread, and cover 
! vacant spaces. In the event of the lawn 
being very bare after being scarified a 
suitable mixture of Grass seed should be 
sown before applying the fine soil. Where 
j labour cannot be spared for the weeding 
of lawns the alternative is to use one of 
the advertised preparations sold for the 
extirpation of Daisies and other weeds, 

1 applying it according to directions. 

Narcissus minimus.—This dainty little 
Daffodil has been late this year, the first 
flower having opened on March 2nd. This is a 
fortnight later than my previous latest date, 
with the exception of 1891. when it was only 
two days earlier. I have had it as early as 
! January 13th, but February is the average 
month in which it flowers with me. As an 
early bulb for the rock garden this ranks 
high. There are some differences of stature 


[, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFRAGA IRVINGI. 

Trns. so far, is the outstanding alpine 
novelty of the year. First named 8. 
Rurseriana elogans, and ushered into 
greater prominence as S. R. rosea, it is 
now known under the al>ove name for 
reasons which are quite good and sound. 
Of hybrid origin and the product of a 
cross lx'tweeli S. Fmlericl August! and 
S Rurseriana maernntha it inherits from 
the latter its diminutive habit of growth 
and freedom of flowering, and from the 
former more than a suspicion of its colour. 
Virtually the newcomer, which, by a 
unanimous vote gained an Award of merit 
on the 10th instant, is a pale, rosy-coloured 
8. Rurseriana, lienee one of its distinctive 
varietal names, though the influence of 
the other parent is obvious on closer in¬ 
spection. It is. as the accompanying 
illustration so well portrays, characterised 
by great freedom of flowering, not a few 
of the examples exhibited in 2-inch pots 
carrying as many as a couple of dozen 
flowers. It will doubtless respond 
to crevice or fissure treatment. 


and in these add further charms 
to those we already know. 
Originating at Kew, it is named 
in compliment to Mr. Walter 
Irving, head of the alpine and 
hardy plant department there, 
and through i whose instru¬ 
mentality it came into being. 
For purposes of distribution, how¬ 
ever, it is in the capable hands 
of Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age. E. H. Jenkins. 

HEPATICAS. 

I have read with interest two 
notes on these lovely spring 
flowers in recent issues of 
Gardening Illustrated. On 
February 20th, “An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers” wonders what 
becomes of the seeds, and why 
they do not give us self-sown 
seedlings. They do. Some of us 
who have untidy rock gardens, 
and do our own much-overdue 
weeding, often score a point over 
the order and neatness of others. 


A group of Saxifraga Irvingi in the Loyal Gardens, Kcw. 


spring-time should lie raised under glass 
in slight warmth, always, however, 
placing the young plants in frames as soon 
as they are a few inches high. In plant¬ 
ing out the seedlings previously well 
started in pots always give them the bene¬ 
fit of a good strong stake. When planting 
in the woes!land or near some disfigured 
tree, dig out a large hole and refill with a 
barrowfui of good rich soil. Near trees or 
in the shrubbery the soil will be much 
spent, and unless a good start is given 
them the newly-planted Clematises will not 
make much headway. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Lawns. —Continuous wet weather having 
precluded attention to the weeding of 
tennis and croquet courts at the usual 
time, this will now be proceeded with, and 
when finished a thorough rolling will both 
fill in the holes and obliterate the marks. 
A perfectly level surface being essential 
in both Instances, especially for the play¬ 
ing of croquet, the courts will then be 
tested—a straight-edge 20 feet in length 
being used for this—and inequalities made 
good either by beating the surface down 
or slightlv raising it as the case may de- 


ami size of flower among the bulbe sold at the 
present time, some of the blooms more nearly 
approaching those of N. minor and N. nanus 
in size than did the earliest importations of 
N. minimus.— 8. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Lychnis clialcedonica.—The present is a 
good time to divide or replant this showy and 
useful hardy plant. Varying in height accord¬ 
ing to soil and position, L. chalcedonica pro¬ 
duces freely heads of fine scarlet flowers, always 
sure of notice in their season. Under average 
conditions the plant is approximately 3 feet 
high, and is so stiff in growth that staking is 
unnecessary. There are three varieties usually 
met with, L. chalcedonica, L. c. flore-pleno, 
and L. c. alba, but the last is by no means 
effective, and not, I think, worthy of inclusion. 
—Kirk. 

Ornithogalum nutans.—The Star of Beth¬ 
lehem is seen to the best advantage when 
planted in large colonies in Grass. In old 
orchards, or among rough herbage in the 
woodland. O. nutans is not difficult of natura¬ 
lisation, and from year to year the effect of 
good patches increases. It seems, however, to 
resent too frequent mowing during autumn, 
for I have noticed that in -places where the 
scythe is kept regularly at work the flowering 
of the bulbs is largely impaired, although the 
production of leaves is not diminished. 
Another variety which does fairly well in 
Grass is A. umbellatum.— Kirk. 

Alyssum maritimum Lilac Queen.—This, 
introduced last year, I think, for the first 
time, is a welcome acquisition which should 
appeal to many, the flowers being of a nice 
clear lilac. It may not come absolutely true 
from seed, but the “rogues" will be com¬ 
paratively few. It is a good annual for bare 
spaces on newly-formed rock gardens.—S. A. 


Seeds ripen quickly but germinate 
very slowly—six months in a cold 
frame. The seedling, when one 
year old, is a tiny thing, often 
with nothing hut its two cotyledons, their 
colour a brownish-green, easily overlooked, 
and ijerhaps buried alive in a top-dressing 
—a process which ends many a promising 
life. 

Plants of H. triloba gathered in Switzer¬ 
land seeded freely with me, producing 
single pink and blue. I grow every 
variety I can get and I consider of the H. 
triloba set the blue and white the best. 
The white is very pure, of good size and 
substance, whereas the pink has longer 
and mdre delicate petals, hut the flower 
is much inclined to droop. The doubles 
are charming in their prim neatness, but 
oh! so slow in growing. For real beauty, 
however, what, can beat II. angulosa 
coerulea? A good type will grow fast and 
produce huge clumps, giving a wealtli of 
lovely soft blue, large flowers. The pink 
and white II. angulosa are, with me, un¬ 
equal to H. triloba. H. a. lilacina grand i- 
flora. a so-called novelty, is, I consider, a 
fraud. Perhaps it is oppressed with its 
name. I see nothing to recommend it. 

Seed sown under glass gives plants that 
blossom when three years old. I have a 
nnmlier of II. triloba crosses now in 
bloom. I have also crosses of II. triloba 
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and H. nngnlo.cn. There is a prospect of 
some pretty breaks, but the selector and 
hybridiser find life too short, and the 
trials and patience of Job are as nothing 
to their disappointments. 

Colwall. Ernest Ballard. 

-In your issue of February 20th 

a correspondent, in Writing of Ilepa- 
ticah, says: “ If left too long the seed 
vessels open and most of the seeds are 
scattered. What comes of these scattered 
seeds? They rarely, if ever, grow where 
they fall, as we do not hear of self-sown 
seedlings.” I am now rearing some self- 
sown seedlings of last year and the year 
before from some plants that I got in 
Switzerland, and only this morning trans¬ 
planted a fresh one which has been up a 
few days. My parent plants are on a 
small rockery and the soil near them is 
not disturbed. It is very likely that when 
plants are in a border which is dug or 
raked the seedlings may be destroyed or 
lost. My Hepaticas are blue with large 
flowers, but I do not think they can l>e 
quite the same kind as the ordinary 
garden one. for I have never seen growing 
wild what we call a “clump,” but always 
single plants which bear a good many 
flowers, and I have never seen but one 
that was not growing in a wood or under 
trees. That one was growing between the 
wooden steps leading up to a church on 
the borders of the Lake of Brieuz.— Stoke 
Prtor, Worcestershire. 


GARDEN PE8T3 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples diseased. — I send you by post here¬ 
with an Apple, inside of which you will see I 
brown, spongy spots. It is a fair average case 
of disease that prevails largely amongst some 
of my Apples this year, principally Bramley’s 
Seedling and Warner s King. Some of them 
are quite full of these brown spots, like little 
bits of sponge. Will you kindly say what is 
the cause and if there is any cure? The fruits 
on one of the trees were so bad I have had to 
fake it up.—W. T. B. 

[The larger of the two fruits sent we 
find to be affected with “ Bitter Rot,” but 
not to a very serious extent. This 
disease is supposed to be due to a fungus 
(Glreosporium fructigenum). but for 
which no effectual remedy lias yet been 
discovered. The other fruit is affected 
with a skin disease only, this being known 
as “ Apple-speck.” The flesh in this 
instance is quite sound and minus the 
brown “ spongy ” particles which are 
characteristic of the “ Bitter Rot ” 
disease. Apple-speck is, we may add, 
very prevalent this winter. Like the 
preceding, there is also no known remedy 
for this disease, but precautionary 
measures in the way of winter spraying 
and in keeping the ground clean beneath 
the trees at all times should still be in¬ 
sisted on in both instances. It is also 
advised that the trees from which the 
infected fruits were gathered should be 
occasionally sprayed during the growing 
season, the last time some five to six 
weeks before gathering takes place, with 
sulphide of potassium, more generally 
known as liver of sulphur. In the earlier 
stages of growth 1 oz. to 4 gallons of water 
will be a sufficient, strength. Later in the 
season the quantity may be increased to 
2 oz. To render the wash more effective 
use hot water and dissolve 4 oz. soft soap 
in it before adding the chemical.! 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Garden i no Illustrated is noxc ready fprice 3d., post 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Case for the game volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by jxjst Is. 9dJ. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV. C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is is., post 
free. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—OLD PLANTS. 
Is it a good thing to grow on last year’s 
plants, and, if so, how many shoots should be 
left to develop? I suppose these should be 

f rown as bushes and pinched back three or 
our times. I should be grateful for advice 
about the cultivation of these Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. I am told that they can be grown 
into very large bushes with some hundreds of 
blooms.—E. A. 

[By growing last, year’s plants big 
bushes with hundreds of blooms may be 
obtained tills season. The first thing to 
do is to turn out the old stools from their 
present pots and shake away all the soil 
from the roots: then cut back the latter 
so that the plants will go into a pot no 
bigger than a 5-inch size. Keep these in a 
glass structure which may be closed for 
a few days and sprinkle the leaves with 
water daily. New roots will quickly 
form, and then a cold frame would be 
the better place for the plants, which from 
now onwards should make rapid progress. 
With regard to pinching back the growth 
much depends on the number of young 
stems the plants have at the first. If more 
than three or four, these may be tipped 
once in the early stages; if fewer twice 
tipping should be sufficient to lay the 
foundation of a giant bush. After duly re¬ 
potting when needed, the principal item is 
to tie out the growths so that each may 
have room to develop. In the case of the 
kind of plant desired it Is unlikely that 
you will grow many, because such would 
take up a considerable space by the 
autumn. The most important advice must 
be in respect to training the shoots. 
Every one of these should be tied well out 
from the centre, and natural branching 
will take place as the season goes on. Big 
examples will require a great amount of 
feeding with liquid manure to keep them 
going, and by midsummer should be in 
their final pots of quite 1 foot diameter. 
Except for exhibition it is seldom that 
persons take the trouble to produce large 
plants, and generally for most purposes It 
is far better to rear plants from cuttings 
annually.! 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Market Chrysanthemums.—In the lead¬ 
ing market gardens where Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are largely grown very large batches 
of the better kinds may be seen, and in 
order to make the most of their plants 
growers economise space as much as pos¬ 
sible. For instance, just now they are busy 
potting up their first hatches of rooted 
cuttings. These are mostly rooted in 
shallow” boxes or else in prepared beds of 
compost made up on the side benches of 
their glass-houses. They do not allow the 
roots of the young plants to grow very long 
before they begin to pot up, as the roots 
are liable to get damaged In the process 
of lifting. The October and November 
flowering kinds are treated as follows:— 
The more vigorous varieties are placed 
two in a pot, those less vigorous three, and 
the weaker sorts four into a 5-inch pot. 
They are grown on, and subsequently 
placed into S-inch or 9-inch pots, accord¬ 
ing to their vigour. The late-flowering 
varieties, as a rule, are potted up indivi¬ 
dually into 3-inch pots, and when these 
are fairly w'ell rooted they are again put 
into 5-inch pots, and finally into 8-inch or 
9-inch pots. After the first potting up the 
plants should be placed into cold-frames, 
provided protection against frost can be 
assured.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Margaret de Qulncey.— 

This is a first-rate single. The colour is a 
charming shade of shell-pink, so effective in 
artificial light. The flowers when thinned are 
each about 4 inches across, of nice shape, and 
with a showy disc. Pink single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are scarce, or, rather, the colours In 
most of them seem spotty or washed out.—S. 


FRUIT. 

PROTECTING FRUIT TREES. 
Ways and means of affording protection 
against frost to w T all fruit-trees when they 
come into bloom are now having considera¬ 
tion. Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
usually have this amount of care bestowed 
on them in most gardens, but it pays to 
extend it in favour of other fruits also. 
Even when curtains or nets cannot be 
afforded, the employment of boughs of 
evergreens or Spruce Fir Is ofttimes the 
means of saving a crop of fruit. The first 
three named are, by reason of their flower¬ 
ing in advance of other fruits, the first to 
claim attention, and although the actual 
blooming will this season be later than 
usual, preliminary measures, such as the 
fixing of temporary copings in position, 
with a good supply of hooks on the edges 
facing outwards on which to suspend 
three thicknesses of J-inch meshed fruit 
nets, as well as the fixing of poles 4 feet 
apart to prevent the latter coming into 
contact w’ith the trees, will now be taken. 
This done, nets, or curtains if the latter 
are preferred, can then be fixed as soon as 
necessary in a short space of time. The 
blossoms of dessert Cherries, being tender, 
are very susceptible to injury from frost, 
and unless the wall coping projects suffi¬ 
ciently to shed rain-water clear of the 
trees, boards some 7 inches wide should 
be fitted close up to and beneath the edge 
of the permanent coping for the time being. 
The same attention, if boards are avail¬ 
able, may also be given to walls requiring 
it on ‘Which Pears. Plums, and Morello 
Cherries are grown. In their case, old 
fishing instead of the more expensive nets 
mentioned will, if trebled, suffice. When 
boughs of common Laurel, Yew, or Spruce 
Fir have alone to be relied on they cannot 
be brought into use until the blossoms are 
on the point of expanding. The lower 
parts of the trees can then be protected, 
simply by letting the ends of the boughs 
into the alleys and near enough to the 
wall so that the foliage does not quite 
touch the blossoms. Less-sized branches 
or sprays if lightly disposed among the 
branches will answer the same purpose for 
the upper parts. A. W\ 


" NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Melons in frames ( West Ashby). 
— Seeing you have but one frame, and 
wish to start growing Melons in it, you 
had better get a plant from some gardener 
who can let you have a strong one in a 
pot early in May. Melons need some heat, 
and in a wooden frame that can be fur¬ 
nished only by a hotbed. Get a good cart¬ 
load of fresh horse-manure, having in it 
but little of long straw. Spread it about 
a foot thick, and well sprinkle it with 
water; then put it into a heap. Let it lie 
several days until it heats, then turn it 
and fresh damp it, giving it a third turn 
later; then make it up into a solid bed just 
a few inches longer and broader than is 
the frame. Put the frame on and into the 
centre a mound of a bushel of good turfy 
loam. Let steam escape at the back of 
the frame, and so soon as that is over put 
out your plant into the centre of the 
mound, watering it and shading a little 
during hot sunshine. As the roots come 
through the mound add a little fresh soil, 
and also put a thickness of 3 inches over 
the rest of the bed. As growth proceeds 
a little air must be given to the plants in 
the day by tilting the light at the back an 
inch or so. Bees may also in that way 
enter and help to fertilise the flowers. 
There are male flowers and female flowers. 
When both kinds are fully open you must 
gather a male flower, tear off the petals, 
l then press the cluster of stamens which 
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contain the pollen into the centre of a 
female flower, and, generally, setting 
follows. Four to six fruits are ample for 
one plant to carry. If more be set they 
may fail to swell. It is easy to set more 
and then retain the fruits that swell best, 
pinching out the others. Shoots that have 
no fruit bloom on them may be pinched or 
cut out. to prevent the plants from be¬ 
coming too thick. A gentle damping be¬ 
fore the light is closed down helps to keep 
off red spider. 

Cherries. —The best Cherries for dessert 
are greatly appreciated in their season, 
no fruits more so. Their cultivation, how¬ 
ever. is not always as successful as might 
be exacted. These Cherries thrive best 
where the soil has a good percentage of 
lime in it. A deficiency of lime will often 
cause a large proportion of the fruits to 
fall quite early. The Cherry grows well, 
and bears good crops, in Kent and 
Buckinghamshire, and in some parts of 
Middlesex. It is a mistake to give ex¬ 
citing manures in which both nitrogen and 
-ammonia predominate to Cherries. 
Nothing is more likely to cause gumming 
and canker than strong doses of stimu¬ 
lating manures. Cherries should not be 
planted on ground that is not well 
drained, as much soil moisture encourages 
rank growth. Even with drainage, if the 
ground be heavy and retentive of 
moisture, it is better to plant the trees on 
mounds somewhat above the level. A 
good plan is to put in a layer of old brick¬ 
bats with the lime still upon them, and up¬ 
on this to place the soil, treading it firmly, 
but not so as to render it pasty and close. 
Plant the trees on these mounds, whether 
it be in the open or against a wall. In 
planting use good turfy loam without any 
manure. What one has to do Is to sup¬ 
press growth rather than encourage the 
formation of strong, sappy shoots. When 
growth is active it is best to regulate it by 
lunching the points out of the strong 
shoots’ with the thumb and finger. If 
this plan is followed there will not be 
much occasion for winter pruning. It 
should be the aim to avoid all severe prun¬ 
ing. rather paying attention to the shoots 
during growth. The only troublesome 
insect is the black-fly. Its attack may be 
anticipated by a strong dressing during the 
resting period and by an insecticide when 
it makes its appearanee in the early 
summer. There are several suitable 
insecticides on the market. The earliest 
cherry for wall culture is Guigne 
d’Annonay. the next is Early Rivers, 
both black varieties; Frogmore Early 
Bigarreau and Governor Wood, both being 
white, follow these: then we have Black 
Tartarian, and as a late black, Noble. 
Another most reliable late white is Bigar- 
reau Napoleon.—J. Hudson, Field. 

Apple Lord Hlndlip.—Those who desire 
late Apples should try the above variety, 
though I do not advise growing any variety 
largely till a trial has been made as to its 
suitability for the soil and locality. I find 
even this Apple is by no means reliable in 
some places, but where it succeeds it is a 
late useful dessert variety. I prefer the 
one named to Lord Burgliley, also an ex¬ 
cellent bite Apple, but by no means a heavy 
cropper in some places; indeed, from my 
own experience I prefer Lord Hindlip for 
cropping and keeping. I have from bush- 
trees when the fruits were allowed to hang 
late had this variety good well into May. 
The flesh is firm and of excellent quality, 
having a distinct aromatic flavour. I have 
also grown this variety os a cordon and 
got good results, ns, though it mokes a 
lendulous growth, it is by no means a poor 
grower in this form, bearing freely. I 
think its fine quality so late in the season 
Md wake it a favourite.—M. F. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO-GROWING IN ALLOTMENTS 
AND SMALL GARDENS. 

At the present time many householders 
will be especially anxious to curtail their 
domestic expenses by devoting increased 
attention to the cultivation of vegetables 
in their gardens and allotments, and all 
available land may in some cases be used 
for growing vegetables. In such circum¬ 
stances few vegetables can be planted 
more profitably than the Potato, and the 
following suggestions are offered for the 
benefit of those who cannot devote more 
than about an acre of land to this vege¬ 
table. 

The soil.— Growers on a small scale 
can seldom choose the soil in which to 
plant, but they may do much to enable 
such soil as they have to produce a satis¬ 
factory crop. Potatoes do best in moder¬ 
ately light soil with good drainage. When 
heavy land must be used it should be 
thoroughly dug over during the autumn 
and winter, and should be prevented from 
becoming water-logged by being thrown up 
in ridges or narrow stetches if necessary. 
Twitch (Couch Grass). Docks, Nettles, or 
similar perennial weeds should be forked 
out, and if there is any reason to suspect 
that leather jackets (grubs of the daddy 
long-legs), wireworms (grubs of the click 
beetles), or millepedes (also known as 
false wireworms) are present in large 
numbers, the land should be repeatedly 
turned over as far as the weather per¬ 
mits. If the land is sandy or open in 
texture it may be improved by adding 
“ humus,” that is anything in the nature 
of dead leaves or decaying vegetable 
matter. Impoverished land should be en¬ 
riched with stable or farmyard manure, 
which may be dug in during autumn or 
winter, or before planting in spring. 

Lime should not be applied in large 
quantities to land on which Potatoes are 
to be the next crop, as it may produce 
scab. Nevertheless, small quantities (say 
7 lb. per rod) are beneficial in rich gardeii 
soils; and on heavy soils, or soils that 
have lain in Grass for some years, 14 lb. 
of lime per rod may be applied. Lime 
eorrects acidity and improves the texture 
of clay (see Leaflet No. 170). 

Time of planting. —If the soil is in 
reasonably good condition Potatoes may 
be planted as soon as mild weather arrives 
in spring. If, however, wet weather has 
made the preparation of the soil difficult, 
planting should be deferred for a time. 
It is better to plant at the end of April 
with the land in good condition than early 
in March with the land in bad order. In 
a very few districts Potatoes may be 
planted in February, but March and April 
are the usual months, the former for the 
early varieties, the latter for the main 
crop. 

Selection and preparation of “seed.” 
—Seed Potatoes of a suitable size should 
be procured, or saved from the previous 
crop, provided it has beep a satisfactory 
one. It is undesirable to plant the very 
small Potatoes known as chats, or the 
largest tubers,. except in the case of first 
early varieties. 'In the case of earlies, 
seed Potatoes should not as a rule be cut. 
As Potatoes lose their vitality if grown 
continuously in the same locality frequent 
change of seed is recommended, and ex¬ 
perience has shown that it Is better to 
obtain seed tubers from a district farther 
north than that in which they are to be 
planted. It is customary with the best 
growers to procure new seed every alter¬ 
nate year from Scotland; in recent trials, 
however, Irish Potatoes have sometimes 
given as good results as Scotch. In the 


warmest and driest district? a change is 
desirable every year. 

All Potatoes intended for seed should be 
carefully “ boxed.” Boxing is done by 
placing the seed Potatoes in layers in 
shallow boxes, and keeping them in a dry 
shed or other place where they are ex¬ 
posed to light and air, but not to frost. 
They then “green,” and ultimately form 
two or three short, strong shoots which 
produce more vigorous plants . than 
Potatoes which have been kept in the dark 
till they are planted. Large growers are 
often unable to box the later varieties, 
owing to want of space, but small growers 
are advised to box all seed Potatoes, 
though it is more important to box the 
early than the late varieties. Diseased 
Potatoes should on no account be planted. 

Manuring. — The Potato is a gross 
feeder, and a liberal supply of soluble 
plant food is necessary for the production 
of a large crop. When it can be obtained, 
perhaps the best source of such food is 
farmyard manure, or, failing that, town 
stable manure. When such is available it 
should be used at the rate of 15 tons to 
20 tons per acre—say 2 cwt. to 2\ cwt. per 
rod. (A large wheelbarrow holds about 
1 cwt.) On heavy land it may be useful 
to apply the dung when digging the 
ground in autumn or winter, but on very 
light soils dung, moistened if necessary, 
may best be applied shortly before plant¬ 
ing the tubers. Alternatively, 1| cwt. of 
dung per rod may be applied, and at the 
time of planting \ lb. to 1 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia, 2 lb. to 21 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate and £ lb. of sulphate of potash 
may be added; as the supply of the 
ordinary potash manures will be very 
limited, ashes from wood or vegetable 
matter may be used instead, at the rate 
of 2 lb. per rod. If no dung is available 
good results will usually be obtained by 
the application at planting time of 1$ lb. 
to 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, and 4 lb. 
of super phosphate per rod, in addition to 
twice the quantity of ashes already men¬ 
tioned. 

Method of planting.— The depth and 
distance apart at which Potatoes should 
be planted vary according to the soil and 
the climate, but, generally speaking, 
Potatoes should be planted fairly shallow. 
Where the soil is light and friable they 
may be put in at a depth of from 5 inches 
to 6 inches, and in heavy land about 
4 inches. Early Potatoes should be 
planted at the shallower depth in order 
that they may get the full benefit of the 
sun’s warmth. The standard distance at 
which early varieties should be planted 
from each other is 8 inches to 12 inches 
apart in the rows and 20 inches to 24 
inches between the rows. Mid-season and 
late varieties may be given 12 inches to 
IS inches between the sets, and 24 inches 
to 30 inches between the rows. 

General cultivation during growth. 
—It should be the aim of all growers to 
keep the land in which Potatoes are grow¬ 
ing frequently stirred during the period 
of growth, and all weeds should be kept 
down. The plants should be earthed up 
the first time when they are about 6 inches 
high, and a second time about three weeks 
later. 

This drawing up of the soil to the plants 
promotes the formation of tubers, pre¬ 
vents the soil from getting too wet, and 
supi>orts the haulm. If the soil has a 
tendency to get wet the ridges should be 
made as steep as possible, but the cover¬ 
ing of soil should only lie sufficiently deep 
to prevent the Potatoes as they form from 
being excised to the air and light. Small 
growers when lifting a few Potatoes at a 
time should lift alternate plants or pairs 
of plants, or alternate rows, as may he 
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convenient, in preference to working 
straight through the plot. By doing so 
the ground is stirred and the plants that 
are left often bear a larger crop in con¬ 
sequence, while an additional advantage 
is that Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Kale, etc., may at once 
be planted In the vacant spaces or oppo¬ 
site them in the furrows between the 
rows. It is desirable to lift all Potatoes 
as soon as ripe in order to avoid disease. 

Varieties to plant. —The selection of 
the best variety to plant is a matter of 
great importance, and growers must to a 
certain extent be guided by the exi>eri- 
cncc of the district in which they live. 
Some varieties of Potatoes which do well 
in one district prove disappointing in 
another, and nothing but actual testing 
will prove whether any new variety is 
■worth planting locally. The following is 
a list of reliable varieties which 'can be 
purchased from most dealers. Preference 
should be given in all cases to those which 
can be guaranteed as having been grown 
either in a northern climate, or for not 
more than one year in the south. 

Earliest varieties. — Epicure, Early 
Puritan.—These are round, white-fleshed 
sorts. Epicure is the better cropper. 
Duke of York, Midlothian Early, May 
Queen, Sharpe’s Express, Ninety-fold.— 
All are kidney- sImikmI. The first tw r o are 
very similar; they have yellow flesh and 
are among the earliest to ripen. The 
others are white-fleshed varieties. May 
Queen is very’ early, and is popular in the 
soutli-west. The two last-named are both 
very good croppers. 

Second earlies. — Eclipse. — Often 
classed as a first early. Good quality, 
and well suited for the general purposes 
of a small grower who does not wish to 
plant more than one kind. Royal Kidney. 
—Useful on heavy soils. Not liable to 
ordinary Potato disease. British Queen.— 
A strong-grow'ing Potato of first-rate 
quality, but very liable to ordinary Potato 
disease. Should not be planted in low- 
lying, damp situations. Conquest.—Suit¬ 
able for land affected with w'art disease, 
as it is resistant. Windsor Castle.—Much 
grown by allotment holders as an exhibi¬ 
tion sort. 

Late varieties.— Sutton’s Abundance. 
—Good quality, well suited for garden 
cultivation, but rather liable to ordinary 
Potato disease in w'et seasons. Evergood. 
—A useful variety for heavy land, not 
subject to disease. King Edw'ard VII.— 
Much grown in the east and south of 
England and one of the best late sorts. 
Up-to-date.—A vigorous grower widely 
cultivated, of winch there are many 
strains ( e.g ., Dalliousie, Factor). A 
change of seed from the north is specially 
desirable in this case. President.—A good 
late variety for allotments. Golden 
Wonder. — Requires good seal, liberal 
manuring, and should be sprouted before 
planting; does not contract wart disease. 
Allotment holders and others who must 
grow Potatoes on inferior clay soils under 
conditions not well suited for the crop 
should select vigorous varieties, such as 
Epicure, Royal Kidney, Evergood, King 
Edward VII., and Up-to-date. Occupiers 
of premises declared to be infected under 
tiie Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 
1014, or situated in an area declared in¬ 
fected under the Wart Disease of Potatoes 
\ Infected Areas) Order of 1913, must make 
application for a licence to plant Potatoes 
before any Potatoes are planted. Those 
varieties mentioned above which are 
susceptible to Wart Disease will not 
be authorised for planting on such pre¬ 
mises. and application should be made to 
the Board for a list of immune varieties. 
--Hoard- of Af/n’citlhirr and Fisheries. 
Plu vial I.rafli t Vo. IS. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pot Vines. —The stoning period being 
past, and the final swelling of the berries 
advancing rapidly, every attention to cul¬ 
tural details, such as feeding, mulching, 
damping, and the raising of the tempera¬ 
ture to So degs. and 90 degs. with the aid 
of suuheat at closing time, must now be 
given and adhered to until the colouring 
stage is entered upon. When forcing 
against time the night temperature may 
in mild weather range about 70 degs., but 
nothing Ls gained under reverse conditions 
in trying to adhere to these figures, 65 
degvS. then sufficing. The great thing to 
be feared at this time of year in the culti¬ 
vation of pot Vines is an outbreak of red 
spider. If only taken in hand directly the 
insects are seen, an attack can be subdued 
by sponging the infested leaves with a 
suitable insecticide. 

Early vinery. —Once the stoning of the 
berries is complete and they are seen to 
be swelling, the bunches need a final look- 
over, w'hen superfluous • and badly-placed 
berries should be nipped out. This is also 
the time to apply the final dressing of 
chemical manures and to wash it in with 
tepid water. This must not he taken to 
mean that no other kind of stimulant is 
to be administered, for such is not the 
case, as liquid manure may be applied 
whenever water is required up to the time 
colouring commences. A mulch—or in 
cases where this has been applied and 
its manurial properties have become ex¬ 
hausted, a renewal—will now prove of tlic 
greatest benefit, by increasing root-action 
near to or on the surface of the border, 
tlie advantages of which cannot well be 
over-estimated when the final or colouring 
stage is reached. Attention to the 
stopping of laterals is necessary every i 
few days, as no greater mistake can be 
made than to let them grow to such an 
extent that a knife has to be used to effect 
the needful stopping. Where there is 
space for tying them in, without crowd¬ 
ing the trellis, a few r of these laterals may 
be allowed to extend somew'hat, the cbject 
in doing so being to induce further root- 
action. 

8trawberry beds. —The plants, genet* 
ally, have suffered great loss of foliage 
during the past winter, this leaving the 
crowns very much exposed. A good mulch 
of manure w r as applied before the end of 
the past year, so that the roots, as a re¬ 
sult of the fertilising constituents having 
been washed out and held in suspension 
by the soil, will have plenty of plant food 
available as soon as growth is renewed. 
It has usually been the rule to remove all 
dead leaves at this time of year and give 
the beds a general clean up in the way of 
hoeing off weeds, etc. This season the 
dead foliage will be retained for the pre¬ 
sent, at any rate, to protect the crowns or 
until some amount of new foliage has been 
produced. The hoe will be used to stir 
and break down the manure to a fine con¬ 
dition, but the soil beneath will be left un¬ 
disturbed. Should growth, when it com¬ 
mences, be found not so satisfactory as is 
desirable, a suitable chemical manure will 
at once be applied. 

Grafting.— This can very shortly be 
undertaken, as the sap is now rising freely. 
The shortening back of stocks, and, in the 
case of established trees, the branches on 
which the scions are to be worked, to the 
point w'here the scions are to be inserted, 
must precede the actual grafting, paring 
the wounds perfectly smooth afterwards 
with a sharp knife. This done, the work¬ 
ing and securing of the scions in i>osition 
and enclosing them with grafting-wax can 
then be proceeded with without hindrance.. 


Hut8.— The pruning of the bushes will 
now' take place. Judging by appearances 
the crop will not be a heavy one, as female 
flowers are none too plentiful now that 
their whereabouts is plainly to be seen. 

Frame Carrots.— That there may be no 
waste, the young plants must now be 
thinned out sufficiently for each to de¬ 
velop roots of a serviceable size. This, at 
the best, is a tedious operation, as those 
who did not adopt the advice to “ sow 
thinly ” will find to their cost. To settle 
the soil about the roots the bed is watered 
with a fine-rosed pot after thinning is 
concluded. From now and onwards 
growth can be helped by closing the frames 
early enough on bright days to bottle up a 
certain amount of sunheat; also by gently 
dewing the plants over with a syringe at 
the same time. In the early part of the 
day the frame must be properly ventilated, 
otherwise the plants will become drawn 
and useless. A good-sized bed of the 
Early Gem variety of Carrot will now be 
sown in a well-sheltered spot. The bed is 
6 feet wide and 15 feet long, so that if 
found necessary a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection can easily be given. The seed is 
broadcasted thinly and lightly covered 
with old potting soil. 

Frame Potatoes.— These must now have 
an addition of soil, w'hich will be settled 
into place with an application of tepid 
water. So far but little water has been 
required, as the warmth in the beds being 
but gentle and sunshine very intermittent, 
tlie soil has parted but slowly with the 
moisture contained in it. Air is admitted 
freely in the forenoon, but the frames are 
closed early in tlie afternoon to forward 
growth and encourage the production of 
tubers as quickly as possible. On light 
days a slight syringing at closing time 
also tends to hasten grow'th. Until the 
present month has expired the matting- 
down of the frames at night will be con¬ 
tinued. Planting on a bed of tree-leaves 
without the protection of frames will now 
take place, sprouted sets being used for 
the purpose. Drills 18 inches apart are 
drawn from one end of the bed to the 
other, and after the Potatoes are planted. 
Radishes of both the long and olive-shaped 
rooted varieties will be sown between 
them and the whole bod netted over. A 
further planting will at the same time 
take place between tbe row's of early Peas, 
Duke of York and Edinburgh Castle be¬ 
ing the selected varieties. 

Turnips.— A first sowing of a quick¬ 
growing variety such ns Early Milan 
should now' be made. As this does not 
long remain fit for use a few drills of 
Early Snow'ball should be sown at the 
same time. As birds pull up the plants 
directly they appear, the drills have to be 
netted very securely. 

Spinach.— A further sowing will now l>e 
made and the seed protected in the same 
way as the preceding. Much mischief in 
this direction has already been experi¬ 
enced wflth regard to the first sowing. 

Lettuces. —It is now necessary to make 
a further sowing of both the Cos and 
Cabbage varieties in drills to stand where 
sow'u; the thinnings when the time comes 
t) be utilised for planting elsewhere. 

Spring Cabbage. — These will now' Ik? 
hoed through and then moulded up. Con¬ 
tinuous wet w'eather has had a very re¬ 
tarding effect on the plants, and the 
earliest (Harbinger) will, as a result, not 
lie ready for cutting for another four 
weeks, or eight w'eeks later than last year. 
As soon as all risk of severe frost is past 
a nitrogenous manure will be applied to 
assist growth. Later-planted breadths 
have made but slow' progress, and will be 
similarly treated when warmer weather 
sets in. 
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French Beans. — These will grow more 
quickly now the days are lengthening and 
with a prospect of more sunlight being 
CM)erieneed. To keep up the supply fort¬ 
nightly sowings must be continued until 
a pit or a frame can be spared in w r hich 
two or more good sowings can be made to 
meet the demand until such time as the 
earliest lot sown outdoors begins to yield. 
The soil in the pots will now r dry quickly, 
and when bright, water is frequently 
required. Neglect in this particular wdli 
lead to the produce being tough and 
stringy. Free plying of the syringe twice 
daily is—with the exception of plants in 
bloom—an absolute necessity if red-spider 
is to be kept under, and this, when they 
are being grown either in vineries or 
Peach - houses, cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning hardy climbers.— If hardy j 
climbers are neglected, they soon become ; 


started. Strong, thinly-trained growths, 
which require support as they advance, 
develop the finest flowers and give a 
longer succession of bloom than do neg 
lected plants. 

Chimonanthus fragrans (Winter 
Sw'eet) is worth growing for its fragrance 
alone. It should be planted against a 
sunny wall and given plenty of head-room. 
After the flowering period is passed all 
strong shoots not required for furnishing 
the wall should be cut freely back, and 
during the summer any extra strong 
shoots cut out, the aim being to secure as 
much well-ripened spray as possible which 
will flower freely. 

Jasminum nudiflorum is particularly 
gay at this season. Directly after flower¬ 
ing it should be freely shortened back. All 
spray and medium - sized shoots thus 
treated will flower at every joint the fol¬ 
lowing winter or spring. J. officinale 
should be cut back to the main branches 



Bhyncospermam jasminoidcs. 


unsightly, especially those planted against 
the walls of dwelling-houses and similar 
places. Unless periodical pruning and 
training be attended to the chances are 
that the climbers will be extremely dis¬ 
appointing as regards their flowering. If 
all are allowed to grow' at will, and only 
re-nailed or otherwise secured when they 
break away from the walls or pillars, 
thickets of rubbishy growth soon result, 
which sooner or later have to be cut clean 
out. 

Clematises for the purpose of pruning 
may be divided into two sections—viz., 
those which bloom from the young, 
ripened grow'ths, and those wdiieh flower 
on the current year’s growth. The former 
should be freely thinned out and all dead 
wood cut away. These are best adapted 
for training on pillars or stakes, as well 
as for rambling over common shrubs. The 
latter section should have all last season’s 
growth cut back to near where it last 


and the walls will soon be clothed with an 
abundance of flowering sprays. 

Pyrus japonica.—The bloom is formed 
principally on short spurs, and all 
straggling growths should therefore be cut 
freely back and long, ugly branches re¬ 
moved. 

Wistaria sinensis is a very free grower 
and the plant is capable of covering a 
house of almost any size in a few years if 
given proper treatment. The main 
branches should be laid in in a horizontal 
direction about 12 inches apart. The 
flower racemes are already showing, and 
all that is necessary is to cut back all 
straggling lateral growths and make good 
all fastenings requiring it. 

Vines.—Many of these are valuable for 
the walls of bouses, and others may be 
used for covering pergolas, the pillars of 
verandahs, old tree stumps, etc. Those 
planted on walls should have the main 


branches laid in about 15 inches apart and 
have all lateral growths cut hard back at 
this season. 

Carpenteria californica should be 
planted under a south wall. It needs 
very little pruning with the exception of 
removing any dead branches, and should 
be allowed to branch out freely from the 
wall. 

Chrysanthemums are now making good 
progress and they must not be neglected 
in the matter of potting. Varieties differ 
much in growth, the stronger growers 
requiring earlier repotting than the weak 
growers. It is therefore necessary to re¬ 
pot those that are in need of a shift into 
larger pots, which a very slight examina¬ 
tion will suffice to show. The soil for this 
shift should be rich and consist of good 
loam, leaf-mould, sand, wood-aslies, and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal. I^et this be well 
mixed together but not sifted. The pots 
should be well drained and the plants 
potted firmly, leaving plenty of space for 
affording water. Plants intended to be 
grown as bushes should have the points 
of the leading shoots pinched in order to 
make them break freely. 

Azalea indica.—As the flowers fade the 
seed vessels should be picked off without 
delay as the formation of seed weakens 
the plant quite as much as blooming. A 
slight surface dressing of artificial manure 
may be given, particularly in the case of 
any plants that are under-potted. They 
should be placed in a genial temperature 
and syringed frequently. The j>otting is 
better deferred for a time after the bloom¬ 
ing as the roots do not begin to niove for 
some weeks subsequent to flowering. 

Azalea mollis.—If properly treated after 
having been forced this section of Azaleas 
will go on flowering each succeeding year 
better than in those that have preceded 
provided the treatment is directed to pre¬ 
paring the plants for the purpose. As the 
flowers fade the seed-vessels must be 
picked off. If before forcing, the plants 
were put into pots barely sufficient to hold 
their roots, they should be moved into 
others a size or two larger. Place the 
plants in a house or pit where there is a 
gentle heat, syringe them overhead, and 
keep the roots sufficiently moist. So 
managed, the plants will grow freely. 
Later on, wdien the young shoots have 
grown their full length and the leaves have 
got fairly develoi»ed and the buds are just 
discernible, the plants should be moved 
outdoors, standing them at first where 
they will be shaded during the middle of 
the day. In a few W’eeks they will get 
sufficiently inured to the open air, after 
which all the sun that can be given them 
will be an advantage, as it will help to 
develop the flower-buds. 

Primula sinensis.—Where plants are 
wanted to flower during the latter months 
of the year a little seed may now be sown, 
for though it is better to defer the rais¬ 
ing of the principal batch that is to bloom 
during winter and spring, to have the 
earliest batch strong enough to flower 
well at the season they are wanted, no 
time should be lost in getting the seeds 
in. Sow' the seed thinly in well drained 
pans filled with light, sandy soil. Press 
the soil quite smooth l>efore sowing, and 
cover very lightly. A teuq)erature of 
50 degs. is enough for the seed to ger¬ 
minate in, but it should not be lower than 
this or there is a danger of its decaying. 
As soon as the plants appear stand them 
w’here they will get plenty of light. 

Transplanting Peas.—I prefer to plant 
out when the seedlings are about 4 inches 
high, taking advantage of the first 
favourable opiiortunity for so doing. 
Should it be almost impossible to get the 
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ground into a finely-broken state, wide, 
deep drills are opened with a spade and 
refilled with the best fine soil that can be 
collected in the frame ground. The Teas 
planted in this soon take to their fresh 
quarters. As these transplanted early 
varieties do not grow very vigorously they 
are planted rather thickly. In all cases 
the soil ought to be packed rather firmly 
about the roots and a slight ridge of soil 
drawn up to the plants. The stakes are 
placed against the row r s at once and the 
plants further protected with the short 
spray of Spruce or other Firs, this also 
serving to lead the haulm of the taller 
varieties up into the stakes. Trans¬ 
planted Peas are usually ten days or a 
fortnight earlier than those sown in the 
open, this being the only gain. 

Cabbage.— The plants put out in the 
autumn have done rather badly in these 
gardens. The ground about them has been 
w r ell loosened wdth the hoe and the plants 
moulded up, filling up the gaps with 
plants that were pricked out on a south 
border in the autumn. A fresh breadth of 
deeply-dug, well-manured ground has 
been devoted to plants raised from seed 
sown in gentle heat and pricked out in a 
frame. These will be almost, if not quite, 
as early as those put out in the autumn, 
whilst generally they are of better quality, 
the plants growing without a check. 

Cauliflower plants raised from seed 
sown last autumn, and wintered in cold 
frames, must be planted out before they 
become drawn, and protection afforded 
when necessary. Inverted flower-pots 
will be. found a good means of protection. 
The spring - raised plants standing in 
frames should be afforded plenty of air 
in mild weather. A few of these may be 
planted out a little later, 1 foot apart, at 
the foot of a south wall. 

Turnips. —A good sowing of early Snow¬ 
ball will now be made in drills drawn 
15 inches apart on well-prepared ground. 

Spinach will now be sown at intervals 
of ten days or a fortnight between the 
rows of Peas. 

Potatoes. —A good breadth of Potatoes 
will now be planted where protection can 
be given if necessary, scattering plenty of 
dry wood-ashes in the drills when plant¬ 
ing. 

8eakale may at this season be easily 
blanched where it grows by placing sifted 
coal-ashes over the crowns about 9 inches 
or 1 foot deep, so as to shut out the light. 
►Seakale obtained in this manner is of ex¬ 
cellent quality. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Kitchen garden. — The weather having 
improved, an effort was made, during the 
week, to overtake arrears of digging. 
Among other quarters attended to, a 
rather large area, which, for a number 
of years was worked by the plough, was 
dealt with. Two seasons ago it was 
thought that by the use of the spade the 
ground would be more thoroughly and 
deeply cultivated, and the result lias 
more than justified exjiectations. There¬ 
fore, this quarter has again been deeply 
dug, and, despite a shortness of lal u»\ 
the operation was not unduly tedious. The 
effects of a thorough liming in 1913 are 
still marked, and, as a good dressing of 
mnuure was afforded, it is expected that 
the return will repay the extra work. 
I vast year excellent crops of Peas, Broad 
Beans, and Potatoes were obtained, and 
during the present season, althougn 
Potatoes—chiefly late varieties—will be 
tlic principal crop, yet some space will be 
afforded to French Beaus and, probably, 


Leeks. Although the soil is dry enough 
for digging, yet it remains too wet for 
seed-sowing, and, consequently, seeds are 
being sown under cover. The main sup¬ 
plies of Brassicas may well wait, but pans 
of various Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts, as well as of Cabbages, have 
gone into a cold house. These furnish 
good and healthy plants for a first plant¬ 
ing w’hen pricked off into beds in cold 
frames or under hand-lights. Some Peas 
were also sown in pots for transplanting 
when the borders dry a little. As is 
usual, a trial is being given to some 
novelties in the way of Peas. New Peas, 
if good, are always welcome, but the ten¬ 
dency seems to be in the w r ay of multiply¬ 
ing the numbers—already, I think, ex 
cessive, of second early and maincrop 
sorts. In my opinion there is more room 
for an early or a very late variety, especi¬ 
ally the latter, and in Pea-growing a 
fortnight at either end of the season is, 
worth striving after. Unfortunately, In 
the case of very late Peas, there is always 
the risk of mildew, which seems to at¬ 
tack the latest sowings whether the sea¬ 
son is wet or dry. A large number of 
seedling Onions has been pricked off into 
a partly-si>ent hotbed. These, it is antici¬ 
pated, will be ready for planting out in 
sufficient time to permit Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, and Zinnias to occupy the same 
bed. More Parsley has been pricked off. 
Contrary to the usual experience the sup¬ 
ply of Parsley, in spite of a daily de¬ 
mand, has been well maintained almost 
entirely from pickings from plants in the 
open. Only upon frosty or snowy morn¬ 
ings was it necessary to draw upon re¬ 
serve plants in frames. Further quanti¬ 
ties of Cauliflowers and Cabbages were 
pricked off as became necessary, and it .s 
hoped presently to get out the bulk of 
autumn-sown Onions. 

In the woodland. — Bulbs are showing 
well, the earliest varieties of Narcissi be¬ 
ing already in colour. The later sorts 
are very promising, and it is pleasing to 
note that one variety which practically 
failed during last spring is likely to re¬ 
deem its character. This is N. Capax 
fl.-pl. (Queen Anne’s double Daffodil), a 
very fine and, owing to its comparatively 
high price, no doubt, still a rather 
sparsely-planted Narcissus. Primroses 
are now' fairly numerous, the yellow' j 
variety chiefly as yet, although the 
coloured sorts are not infrequent. 
Myosotis sylvestris looks like giving a 
good account of itself: colonies of London 
Pride and of Leopard's Bane will make 
a good show', while the different varieties 
of Wood Hyacinths are pushing along 
upon banks where little else succeeds. 

Seed-sowing.— Among other things at¬ 
tended to in the course of the week may 
be mentioned annual varieties of Lupins 
When sown out of doors w'here they are 
to bloom, accidents are very liable to over¬ 
take these favourite flowers, for not only 
are birds very fond of the seeds, but such 
seedlings as germinate fall, very often, a 
prey to slugs. Even when the latter 
escape they do not transplant in a satis¬ 
factory maimer, so to avoid accidents the 
seeds are sown in 3-inch pots and placed 
in au unheated house out of the w r ay of 
mice. Three seeds are allowed to each 
pot, and when the seedlings appear the 
two weaker plants are suppressed. The 
one left soon attains a planting-out size, 
and, having a good ball, it suffers no 
injury when transplanted. The annual 
Lupins arc so fine that a little trouble 
need not be grudged to them. It may be 
said that where Mignonette is a precari¬ 
ous doer it will succeed jierfectly and 
give good returns under similar treat¬ 
ment. A sow ing of the annual Larkspurs 


was made at the same time, but these 
were sown in pans. The seedlings will 
afterwards be pricked off into boxes, or 
into a bed in a cold frame. It is popu¬ 
larly supposed that Larkspurs do not 
readily transplant, but treated in this way 
I have never found any difficulty with 
them. Both these and Lupins are 
favourites here, so that they receive, per¬ 
haps, more attention at this time than is 
warranted by their intrinsic value. 

Late bulbs.— A few* pots of Dutch 
Hyacinths, double Tulips, and Narcissi 
have been of value. In the case of the 
last the varieties employed are chiefly Sir 
Watkin, Empress, and Victoria. These 
are all of moderate size of trumpet, and 
when brought on coolly the stems are 
stout and the colours very clear and pure. 
Such blooms are not only highly decora¬ 
tive when growing, but, in addition, they 
are of much use w’hen cut, and last well. 
Very useful was a large quantity of Tenby 
Daffodil grown solely for cutting. These 
are now practically used up, but the sup¬ 
ply has been maintained until the earliest 
pickings were available from the open. 

Narines. — These striking early-winter 
flowering bulbs seem to be slow in going 
to rest. In such a case there must be no 
attempt to dry them off prematurely, and 
so they still receive water, although in 
diminished quantities. After losing their 
foliage the plants will be placed on a 
shelf, fully exposed to the sun. until it is 
possible to stand the pots at the foot of a 
south foill, where the bulbs will be 
ripened up by the summer sun. Under 
such treatment Nerines seldom fail to give 
a good return; and they,’ too, like Crinums, 
are better to be pot-bound. 

Hydrangeas. — A good number of 
Hydrangeas which had carried a single 
bloom last year, and which were after¬ 
wards cut back and planted out in a cold 
frame, was lifted in the course of the 
week and potted up. Pots 4 inches in 
diameter were used, and repotting will be 
done according to the progress made by 
each individual plant. The majority will 
carry from four to six blooms, and can 
be advanced or retarded as may become 
necessary. In order that the blooms may 
acquire the coveted blue tint a good pro¬ 
portion of peat and iron-filings was in¬ 
corporated in the potting material, while, 
instead of the ordinary crocks, crushed 
slate w'as used over the drainage. The 
flowers of some of these plants are. rc- 
putodly, blue in colour, but, even so, they 
have a tendency to revert. A solution of 
alum will be given occasionally when the 
trusses api>ear. W. McGcffoc.. 

Balmac (tendril*, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Wages of gardener and coachman (Kan 
Anglian and Old Reader ).— Yes, you are 
entitled to your full wages whilst absent 
on account of illness, in addition to any 
insurance money you may be entitled to- 
provided, of course, you have not made 
any arrangement to the contrary either 
with your employer or with the Society 
to which you belong. The fact that a man 
is taken ill and is unable to attend to 
his employment does not absolve his 
master from paying his wages as usual, 
but, of course, it is open to his master to 
give him proper notice to determine liis 
engagement, and he will only be entitled 
to receive his wages up to such time as 
the notice given him by his employer comes 
to an end. If the employer dot's not take 
the trouble to protect himself by giving 
notice in this way he must go on paying 
the wages. -Baukistku. 
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Fumigen 

Fumigators 

Destroy Aphis, Thrip, etc., in Greenhouses. 

Clear your green- 

Fumigen on the j 


Simple, safe, 
and thoroughly 
effectual. 

Size for 
1,000 cubic feet. 


or 5j9 frer doz., post paid. 
Of all Seedsmen. 


Wircworms, Slugs, 

and all other Insect Pests 

Killed. 


B P* <P , 1 To secure good, strong plants, 

/mm e *^ er °f vegetables or flowers, it is 
' f/,ow essential to clear the soil of insect 
pests before sowing the seed. 

A little Vaponte should be 
-a—iri/||| 'fc v \ worked into the soil when digging 

III | ;au\vS\ —die insects arc quickly destroyed 

W • ’ and the appearance of the garden 

yiJZ wonderfully improved. 


In tine:— 

Small .. .. Sri. 

a boat 74b*. .. 

„ H4bs. .. 3/- 

.. £84b*. .. m 

Of all Sttdmtu* 


In tog*:— 

irwt.70’ 

1-CH* . 116 

Carriage paid. 


Vaporite. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E,C. 


GAMAGES 


CELEBRATED COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

CALCULATED TO GIVE EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


The GAM AGE "A” Collection of HARDY ANNUALS. 12 

10i«L Postage Id. 


arieties in separate packets. Pr 


Tbe GAMAGE “B” Collection Of HALF HARDY ANNUALS, 12 varieties in separate pa'kcts 
of superior Annuals 2 6 post free. 

The GAMAGE “C" Collection of BIENNIALS and PERENNIALS. 24 distinct varieties in 
separate packets. 3 6 poet free. 

_ - -r. ^ The GAMAGE “D” Collection of GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS, 12 varieties in separate pa ekets. All finest strain. 

The GAMAGE "E" Collection of 12 Beautiful 

^ HARDY ANNUALS, on long stems for cutting 2 - post 

(t/ fl 0 fiV The GAMAGE No. 1 Collection of VEGETABLE 

\jQdT |l Jl j 1 i)j2> SEEDS, 12 varieties, ouch nf the best. 10d., post lid 

I >| (L-hji ft If ik The GAMAGE No. 2 Collection, 12 varieties, good sound 
r ^ '♦ seeds. 26 post free. 

The above Two Collections combined (no article repeated), 

- forming One Collection. 3 4L post free. 

jLy a 4 n a* i?i 4 The GAMAGE No. 3 Collection. 40 varieties, sufficient to 

W\ ‘ m Jf_ [1 IP ''y%. supply a moderate-sized garden fora whole year 10 6 i>ost free. 

f t* HINTS FOR CULTURE ON EACH PACKET, 

lie A t* U I I PM ’’—The Non-polsonous Worm KILLER on your Lawn. Destroys tho 
voc Worms and acts as a Dressing to the Turf. 

Test It for yourself, lib. Sample Tin, post free, 4d. 

Send for copy of complete CATALOG*UK, fully iltusf rated. 


Good 

Gardening 


WRITE 
for 
LIST 
No. 100 

it will 
interest 
you. 


demands a good Mower. 
Get a strong, easy- 
running Mower. Get a 

RANSOMES’ 
Lawn Mower 

I T is a fine piece of machinery, 
the product of Britain ; it cuts 
clean, is easy to use and needs 
less attention than any other in 
the world. 

A velvety lawn is a tribute to >our 
care; keep it smooth and trim with 
a Mower of 80 years’ reputation—a 
Ransnmes.’" If it does cost 
mure than a foreign Mower, it’s 
worth it. Ask your Ironmonger or 
any expert gardener. 


FAMOUS MOWERS 

The Best in the World. 

Made by 

RANSOMES. SIMS & JEFFERIES LI D. IPSWICH 

Established 1789. 

Sold and Recommended by Good 
Ironmongers and Seedsmen everywhere. 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


SWEET PEAS AND ANTIRRHINUMS 

How to Grow Them to Perfection. 

By William Cuthbertson, 

Author of “ Pansies. Violas, and Violets." Crown 8vo. Pictorial boards and frontispiece in colours, and numerous 
photographic illustrations. Is. net; pout free, Is. 3d. 

Juv’trur li'trdening: “A nicely got-up treatise; touches on all points of culture, hybridisation, and seed saving. 

Jom .ijU nf Horticulture: “Admirable for its lucidity. Each salient point is brought into prominence in its 

• proper place " 

M •/ Garden lUuatratcd: "An interesting work that should prove of much practical utility." 

JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 A 14, Fleet Street, London, and all Booksellers. 

pep UII/CC Akin PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

njfLO MI1U J. birds -NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 

APPI IANP.FS wil1 nut rot * RS supplied BY ME to the Royal Cardens; 
nrruniiULVi can 8en t on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; by 2 yds., 
Calalogtie Free. 8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 

“ BEE APPLIANCES AND $*«<}• Ltot and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
HOW TO USE THEM 99 tot 1a—H. J. OASSON Th© Net Works, Ryo. 

Post free. Is. 2d. HARDEN NETTING, selected. — 50 yds. 

Incubator Catalogue free. vT long, 4yds wide; 25yds., 8yds. wide, 8s. piece. Approval 

E ll TAVI no before payment. Car. pd. List. Samplesfreo. Odd pieces heavy 

• H. IMTLUn, Salmon Net for bushes, 3s. 141b., free on rail.—TV. OLIVER 

_ WELWYN, HERTS. ALLEN. Garden Not Works, Forthloven, ComwalL 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for oil time. 

| NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, RcP. 

, Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE 1 PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
’•LH>N CYCLE WORKS," SI, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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• y/AKELEYS 
HOP MANURE 


b^:t®Eo, 


ONE^ALL SEEDS 


IN CREAT VARIETY 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SANITAS POWDER will rid 

your Garden of Slugs, and protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet.and Frea Sample with instruction* Free. 

Gd. and i/- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt. 

ot all Chemists. Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Limehouse, London, E. 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME. 

. by 4ft. £1 15 0 I Of*, by 4ft. £2 7 0 
12ft. by 4ft. £2 19 0 


PIT LIGHTS, PLANT PRESERVERS, 
VIOLET FRAMES, FORCING FRAMES, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 183. 


PORTABLE PLANT PRESERVER. 

£1 14 0 1 12ft. by 3ft. .-£32 0 
2 5 0 I 12ft. by 4ft. .. 3^3 0 


TENANTS’ FIXTURE GLASSHOUSES a Speciality. 
THE AMATEUR GREENHOUSE. Heady fur easy c .'trim by any 
Span Koof, £11 10s. No. 47 a size, 10 ft by t ft , la.an I 
HEATING APPARATUS & BOILERS for all kinds of 
Carriage Paid on all Orders of bOs. value to most Gexxl* Station 


Exhibition , lQU- 


NORWICH 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD 


GRANULAR 

NITR.OLIM 


Special Price* for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS. 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sr|. ft. 200 


NITROGEN FROM THE AIR. 


The Ideal Plant Food 

FOR ALL PLANTS,- 

FLOWERS, FRUIT, & VEGETABLES. 

Guaranteed to contain, in addition to LIME and CARBON, 

15i per cent. NITROGEN. 

1-tb. Sample Ban makes 80 nations. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


18, 20, 22, 24 x 16 in. f ' " * ' 

20, 22. 24 x 18 in. 39 - 72- 

PUTTY, Best Soft, lcwt.,8-; icwt.,43; |cwt., 
S’6; 14 lbs . 1 6 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 10 -'ach. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. 11x2in. Ilx21in. Ijx2m. Ilx2.1in. I|x2£in. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8- 83 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft ; cut to length, 
10 per cent, oxtra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. T. ROSS, X,td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Repoit, scyit on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold m bags. 28 lbs., 2 3 ; 56 lbs., 3 / 6 ; cwt.. 6'-1 
5cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt., 55 /- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 
Of*N urserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waneley's Ground Garden Lime, 2 - 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


LIQUID MANURE 


Of aH Leading Seedsmen. 

In 1, 7, 14, 28, 56, and 11‘2-lb. Bags. 
TRIAL 14-lb. BAG, 2/6, CARR. PAID. 


NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD, 

Winchester House, Old Broad St., E.C., 
& 17, Sandgate, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Please mention *' Gardening Illustrated. 


Additional Prizes for 
Produce of 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPFST. PESTICIDE. 


plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot. 
Blight, lied Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

. Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


We shall duplicate “ The Daily Mail ” prizes which 
may be won by our customers and are offering 
additional prizes at almost all Shows. Details of 

collections and illustrated 


25 Years’ Record 


Chatham, 

25th A ugusl, 

Dear Sim, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of youm -which has 
hem in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfuli </, 

F V. A H. 


special prize - winning 
catalogues post free from 


92, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 


Illustrated Price List Free. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dusk ts Ikon Works. 

STOURBRIDGE 
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ROYAL HORTICUI/TURAL SOCIETY. 

Mabch 16th, 1915. 

The fortnightly exhibition, held on the 
above-named date, was a very interesting 
one, all departments save that of vege¬ 
tables being well represented. As usual 
lit this season, alpine plants and rock gar¬ 
den exhibits occupied considerable space. 
An exhibit of Crocuses from Edinburgh 
afforded exceptional opportunity for note¬ 
making and selection. Carnations were 
very fine. Italian Hyacinths from Head¬ 
ing gave proof of the utility of this elegant 
race of plants. Roses from Oxford and 
Camellias in perfection from Waltham 
Cross were features of outstanding merit 
and interest, the Daffodil groups providing 
a foretaste of the richer harvest of these 
to come. Five novelties gained Awards of 
merit. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Of these and allied plants fifteen or more 
exhibitors staged collections, the more im¬ 
portant of which are noted below. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar¬ 
den, W.C., had an extensive exhibit 
in which the earliest a 1 pines vied with 
each other for supremacy. Hepatica, 
Crocus, miniature - flowered Daffodils, 
Chionodoxa, Grecian Windflower, Fri¬ 
tillary, Trillium, Soldanella, and a host of 
Saxifrages were among the number, and 
while all were pleasingly arranged, each 
appeared to lend weight to the other, all 
affording proof of the exceeding richness 
and beauty of not a few of the earliest 
hardy flowers of the year. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and-Co., Maid¬ 
stone, also staged a nice lot of alpines on 
tabling at the western end of the hall. 
Here were remarked pretty colonies of 
many of the Saxifrages as Burseriana in 
variety. Faldonside, the pure white apicu- 
lata, Kestonensls and eoriophylla, both 
white, and good-coloured groups of S. 
opi»ositifolia among many others. Hepa- 
ticus, too, in variety, were very beautiful. 

Bilker’s, Wolverhampton, had a group of i 
hardy plants, strong in the white and 
coloured forms, of the Himalayan Primula 
(P. denticulata), which at this season is 
important. Some of the darker shades 
were very good. Ranunculus montanus 
afforded a sheet of shining golden-yellow 
flowers, a jiateh 18 inches across contain¬ 
ing hundreds of such. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
associated alpines, rock plants, and shrubs, 
Anemone, Heath, Saxifrage, Lithosper- 
mum, Dog’s Tooth Violet, Mezereon, and 
others entering freely into the display. 

From Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, came a large collection of 
alpines, among which large specimen pans 
of Saxifraga Faldonside, S. Griesbachi, S. 
apiculata alba, Androsace carnea (a pretty, 
zanily-grown kind with pink flowers), 
Epigiea repens, and Anemone blanda 
Ingrnmi were noted. An exceptional 
Hant, rich and good in colour, was 
Trillium sessile rubrum. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had an alpine 
group backed and margined by hardy 
Ferns, chiefly Scolopendriums. A notable 
plant here was a pretty colony of Shortia 
uniflora grandiflora rosea. Primula 
luarginata, P. viscosa nivea, P. Julhe, and 
Saxifrages of several sections were also 
in the group. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, again 
showed delightfully of the Saxifrages he 
grows so well. The recently-certificated 
Irvingi, Faldonside, apiculata alba, Bur¬ 
seriana Gloria, and the yellow Haagei 
were among the chief, the whole grouped 
in handsome informal colonies and as¬ 
sociated with rock and shrub. Soldanellas 
were vctj beautifully displayed. Not less 
interesting and in greater variety was the 
group from 


Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
the arrangement also demonstrating good 
taste. The group was rich in Saxifrages, 
Haagei, Rocheliana, two distinct forms of 
the white apiculata, sancta, Macedonia, 
marginsta, Godsetti, and Elizabctbie, till 
very beautiful, among many. Morisia 
hypogtea, a golden-yellow prostrate alpine, 
was in good form and considerable num¬ 
bers. 

Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston, had a great 
range of alpines iu and out of flower, the 
dwarfest Daffodils, lovely i>ots of Crocus 
species, Irises, and Saxifrages galore, 
many very choice sorts as Bertolini, 
Frederici Augusti, Griesbachi, and Faldon¬ 
side being noted. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, again 
showed an extensive collection of Saxi¬ 
frages, several dozen sorts being staged. 
Of those in flower the more important 
were Paulina* (yellow) and the new and 
distinct S. oppositifolia K. M. Prichard, 
whose lilac-coloured tall peduncles and 
pointed petals separate it from all else. 

Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, occupied a 
corner space with a rock and water gar¬ 
den exhibit, arranging it and planting 
suitably. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, had 
a delightful colony of the miniature pink- 
flowered Trillium rivale, a woodland gem 
of 2 inches high. Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
and Iris orchioides coerulea were also 
notable plants. Saxifraga Godseffi (yellow) 
was excellent: 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, showed these 
grandly. His central vase of Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael was a feature, the flowers in size 
far exceeding those of the largest Mal- 
maison we have seen. Marmion (scarlet 
and white), Mikado, Cnrola, Scarlet 
Carola, and Salmon Enchantress were all 
of high merit. Queen Alexandra is a 
symmetrica lly-formed flower of a good 
pink shade. « 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, made a great feature of Mary All¬ 
wood, a variety quite alone in colour, 
which the raisers call “ cardinal-pink.” 
Wivelsfield White, Fairmount (the' most 
deeply-coloured of the Heliotrope set). 
Gorgeous (very handsome), and the pink- 
flowered Philadelphia were some others 
noted. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
contributed some excellent novelties, the 
great feature being the immense flowers 
of Pink Sensation shown. Obviously, so 
far as size goes, this fine variety has yet 
to reach its maximum. Champion (rich 
scarlet), Good Cheer (Award of merit), 
and Mrs. Lloyd Wigg (white) were other 
notables in the group. 

BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons arranged a 
large double table of white Italian 
Hyacinths, the hundreds of well-filled pots 
at once demonstrating elegance and utility. 
Far removed from the heavy-looking and 
formal spikes of the ordinary bedding 
sorts, these appeal because of their decora¬ 
tive effect. A fine central group of the 
yellow Freesia Excelsior was on view, the 
whole arranged amid Ferns and graceful 
Palms. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a most instructive exhibit of Crocuses, 
staging about two dozen sorts in 15-inch¬ 
wide trays 5 feet or so in length. To those 
desiring to make selections for another 
year the idea was excellent. The best of 
the lot, however, were Kathleen Parlow 
(the finest of the whites), Snow White, 
Julie Culp (purple), Maximillian (mauve), 
Pollux (rich purple), and Mikado, the best 
striped. 

Messrs. R. n. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 


had a delightfully-arranged group of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Daffodils growing 
in bowls in fibre. The finest thing in the 
group, however, was the cut spikes of 
Chionodoxa Hardens!s, the intensity of the 
colouring defying description. There were 
hundreds of sprays of remarkable size, a 
sumptuous array claiming the attention of 
all. 

Messrs. R. Sydenham, Limited, Birming¬ 
ham, arranged a group of Lily of the 
Valley growing iu fibre, with a fine lot of 
cut spikes of Froesias. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cutlibert, Southgate, 
N., again showed Tulips and Hyacinths in 
pans both in variety and of excellent 
quality. 

ROSES. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was all but 
alone in exhibiting these flowers, and 
rarely has lie staged them more finely. In 
the background was a central group of 
Fortune’s Yellow, at right and left a lovely 
profusion of the yellow Banksian (un¬ 
commonly rich in colour), while in front 
Old Gold, the sujierbly-coloured Mine. E. 
Ilerriot, Lady Hillingdon, White Killarney, 
Seagull (climbing white Polyantha and 
nicely fragrant), Snow Queen, and Irish 
Elegance were freely arranged in vases. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had charming vases of Lady Hillingdon, 
Richmond, Joseph Lowe, and Queen Mary 
among others, all delightfully coloured and 
fresh. 

FERNS. 

Messrs. J. Hill and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a handsome lot of these, and filled i 
table-length with the best kinds. The 
rarely-seen Glcichenias were freely shown, 
and, in addition, the elegant Onyehium 
auratum, Gymnogramma sehizophylla, 
Brainea insignis, Pel he a ternlfolia, Pteris 
palmata, Balantium Culcita, Polystichum 
capense, with Platyceriums and many 
others. An excellent and welcome ex¬ 
hibit. 

CAMELLIAS. 

Messrs. William Paul and Sons, Walt¬ 
ham Cross, had some thirty odd varieties, 
single and double, of these old-time 
favourites, the plants superbly grown 
and well flowered. We thought Countess 
of Derby (rose-pink) one of the best 
doubles, though Pride of Waltham (of 
clear salmon-pink tone) was even more 
beautiful from the colour standpoint. 
Countess de Ilainaut was another of 
beautiful pink tone. Of semi-doubles, 
Apollo, Mercury, Jupiter, Vesta, Cou- 
spicua, and the old Donckelaari were all 
good. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a mingling of Acacias, Boronia, 
Hydrangea, with Carnations and Cycla¬ 
men. 

Messrs. Caimcll and Sons, Eynsford, had 
very fine examples of the Papilio strain 
of Cyclamens together with a comprehen¬ 
sive exhibit of winter - flowering Zonal 
Pelargoniums. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, filled a table with Clematises in 
variety, Calla alocasiaefolia, Azalea 
indlca, Boronia megastigma, Genistas, 
Palms, and Ferns. 

■Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., contributed a full-length 
table of Carnations, Alpines, and flower¬ 
ing shrubs, the first-named containing 
many excellent sorts, of which the pink- 
flowered Lady Ingcstre was one of the 
best. 

DAFFODILS AND TULIPS. 

Messrs Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., showed the first. Daffodils of the 
year from their Cornwall branch. Of 
these, maxim us, never yet equalled for 
colour, and Gold Chief, a self-yellow 
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Ajax, Vere very line. Fire Dome is a 
handsome ineomparabilis. Lucifer, a new 
hybrid seedling Jolinstoni. Sparkler, King 
Alfre<l, and many unnamed seedlings were 
in the group. Alice Knights, the earliest 
white trumpet, got an Awurd of merit for 
lK)t cultivation. 

Messrs. J. It. Pearson, Lowdham, also 
arranged an extensive exhibit of Daffo¬ 
dils, many leading commercial sorts 
being staged. Florence Pearson (prim¬ 
rose cup, white lerianthi. Lord Roberts. 
Great Warley, Evangeline, Wliitewell, 
Unicorn (yellow Ajax), Lowdham Beauty 
(white Lecdsi), Bernardino, Bianca, 
Argent, Weardale Perfection, and Glory of 
Leiden were some of them and well 
showed the high-class character of the 
group. 

Messrs. Walerer, Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot and Twyford, had an exhibit wholly 
of forced Tulips, which were exceedingly 
well done. Margaret (pale pink), i , syche 
(lovely pink), Mr. D. T. Fish (violet- 
mauve), William Copland (soft mauve, 
and one of the best for forcing), Salmon 
King, Suzon (rosy), and King Harold 
(crimson) were among the best Darwins. 
Mrs. Moon (yellow) was the best of the 
May-lloweriug set. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
contributed well-flowered examples of 
Cymbidium Sanderi (of rosy-pink hue). C. 
Butterfly, C. Gottiauum; a lovely lot of 
Dendrohium Wardlannm, very finely 
flowered; D. llarveyanum (golden-orange 
flowortf, heavily fringed), and the new 
Lycaste Janet Ross (primrose-yellow) 
(Award of merit). 

Messrs, llassall and Co., Southgate, X., 
showed several well-flowered Augraecum 
ses<juii>edale, with choice Cattleyas and 
others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex, had the fine Brasso- 
Cattleya Menda, Dendrohium nobilo vir- 
ginale, Soplironitis graudiflora, Odon- 
tiodas, Odontoglossums, and Cattleyas. 

Messrs. Charle.sworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, staged Bras so - Ca It leva 
Vilmoriniana (rose-c*oloured sepals, yellow 
lip), Angriecum citratum (very pretty 
white * flowered secies), with several 
richly-coloured Odontoglossums and the 
pure white O. armanviilierense xanthotes. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBeau, Cooks- 
bridpe, showed a variety of Cypripediuuis, 
Cymbidiums, and Odontoglossums. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only collect ion of fruit consisted 
of some three or four dozen dishes of 
dessert and cooking Apples from Mr. J. 
Walters*, Wokingham. Fearn’s Pippin, 
Annie Elizabeth (in good form), Claygate 
Pearmain, King Edward VII., and 
Dumelow’s Seedling were noted. Some 
varieties were much shrivelled and had 
not kept well. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, showed a 
nice batch of Rhubarb. The Sutton, a 
variety of exceedingly brilliant colouring. 

The list of certificated plants and medals 
for groups will api>ear in our next issue. 


Spraying machines.— The attention of 
makers of. and dealers in, spraying 
machinery is drawn to the trial of spray- 
nozzles to be carried out at Wisley this 
year. Nozzles to be tried must be sent 
to Wisley by March 31st. Entry forms, 
one of which must accompany each 
nozzle, may be obtained on application to 
the director. Awards may be granted by 
the Council to meritorious nozzles and a 
report, of the trial will npjicnr in llu* 
.hntnwl of the Society. — F. Kkkhi.k. 
Director. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLANTB A» FLOWERS. 

Oreviilea robueta OF. J.).—It is not at all 
unusual for the leaves of Oreviilea to fall off 
as yours have done, this often taking place as 
the plants get old. It needs ordinary green¬ 
house treatment, but in winter the tempera¬ 
ture should never fall lower than 45 degs. 
Thorough drainuge and careful watering are 
necessary, especially during the earlier stages. 
In summer the Oreviilea does well out-of- 
doors, ' and ill the London parks ie used 
largely as a dot plant, with some low-grow¬ 
ing things, as Tutted Pansies and such like, 
as a groundwork. 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly (Settle). —The 
leaf of the Marguerite you send has been 
attacked by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, the 
grub of which eats between the upper and 
lower cuticles of the leaves. The best plan is 
to pinch each portion of the leaf where the 
grub is seen at work between the finger and 
the thumb and thus destroy it. Some of the 
worst leaves had better be picked oil and 
burned. The pinching of the leaves wherever 
the grub is seen must be followed up regu¬ 
larly. The probable reason of the spots on 
the Agapanthus leaves is that the soil in 
which the plant is growing is quite exhausted, 
the only remedy for this being to have it re¬ 
potted. or if you do not care to do this then 
give it some weak liquid manure once or 
twice a week. 

Chrysanthemums as bush plants (O’. 

From your list select the following to grow as 
bush plantsW. Turner, Splendour, Mtb. 
Norman Davis, Maud Jefleriee, Lady Con¬ 
yers, Beatrice May, W. Duckham, Edith 
Smith, Mrs. (J. Beckett, Miss A. Byron. J. H. 
Silsbnry, George Mileham, Mrs. G. Mileham, 
and Mme. K. Oberthur. To make the plants 
bushy there is no necessity to stop the growths 
at any time; in (act, some of the most suc¬ 
cessfully grown specimens seen each year are 
those that are grown naturally. That is to 
say, they are cultivated, in the matter of soil, 
time of potting, and so on; as for big blooms, 
the only difference made is that more stems 
are allowed to develop than in the case of 
giant flowers, to produce which it is known 
that the stems must be few. You have simply 
to allow all growths to come and then thin at 
your will. A plant may carry a dozen blooms 
or a hundred, as the number, of course, de¬ 
pends upon the health and strength of each. 
Respecting the pots. The size in which the 
plants flower may not go beyond the sixteen 
size, or 9 inches in diameter; and, as noted, 
the previous repotting should be only carried 
out when the plants are growing freely. The 
sorts selected nave stiff flower-stalks, a most 
desirable point in a bush plant, because it does 
away with a lot of tying. The main stems 
must, of course, be made secure, and it is pos¬ 
sible to do this with one stout Bamboo cane 
and raffia. The non-stopping practice will be 
liked, inasmuch as side growths proceed more 
regularly than any manipulation can make 
them, the growth generally is free, and we 
obtain a well-balanced plant in the end. 
There need not be any worry as regards 
dates. From time to time seasonable notes 
that may be followed appear in these pages. 

FRUIT. 

Canker in Apple-tree (Uurtcn*is ).—The 
shoot of Apple-tree you send (not Pear) has 
been badly attacked by canker, while 
American blight is also present. In the case 
of such an unhealthy tree the best plan would 
be to grub it up and burn it, thus preventing 
the American blight infecting any other 
Apple-trees you may have. If you wish to 
put another tree in its place see to it that the 
station has some broken bricks, etc., put into 
the bottom to afford drainage. Clear out all 
the old and inert soil and replace with fresh, 
replanting on a slight mound to encourage 
the formation of fibrous roots on the surface. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables for a shaded border ((J. Vegg).— 

All kinds of Greens, as well as Parsnips, 
TurnipB, Lettuces, and salad plants generally 
should do fairly well. Potatoes will require 
more sunshine to have them of good quality. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Garden rubbish {Engrais ).—Your best plan 
will be to clear out the pit and throw all the 
rubbish into a heap, mixing with it some lime 
to destroy any insects. Turn this two or 
three times at frequent intervals, and in a 
very short, time it may be used on your hardy 
plant borders and at once forked in. All the 
rubbish collected during the summer can be 
thrown into the empty pit. and it will be suffi¬ 
ciently decayed by the autumn to be used as 
a top-dressing for whatever purpose you may 
require it. A little fresh lime sprinkled over 
the fresh rubbish every time that any is added 
will be useful. 


BHOBT BEFLXES. 

.Settle.—The best books for your purpose are 
“ The English Flower Garden ” and " Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants” (Baines), both from 
(his office, the former 15s. 6tl. and the other 
5s 6d.. without illustrations, post free. 
Helena Joeli.'un.— Now that your Apple-tree 


has come into bearing very little pruning will 
be necessary. Merely see to it that any 
branches that cross each other are cut out so 
as to admit plenty of light and air to the 
centre of the tree. Yes; a good mulch of 
rotten n^anure when the fruit is swelling will 

be of great advantage.- K .—We should 

have thought that if you applied to a gas 
works you would have no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing gas-lime. The only alternative is to 
use one of the many soil disinfectants now on 

the market.- Winton.- You will find in our 

issue of January 11th, 1913 (p. 24) an article 
dealing fully with the culture of the Algerian 
Iris (I. stylosa). A copy of this can be had of 
the publisher poet free for lid. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant. -C. J. C.— Daphne Blagayana. 

Name of fruit. — Vincent Morris .—So far as 
we can tell from the single specimen you send 
us your Apple is Han well Souring. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

F. Street, Heatherside Nurseries, Camberley. 
— Catalogue of Plants. 

J. Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Cumber¬ 
land.—List of Hock and Border Plants, etc. 

GARDENERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

May I beg lor your practical sympathy 
with the enclosed appeal on behalf of the 
Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution, 
of which most deserving charity I am the 
treasurer. 1 can, therefore, vouch for the 
immen.se benefits conferred by it upon 
many most deserving and necessitous men 
and widows. 

1 hope you will kindly cheer the com¬ 
mittee by sending a contribution to help 
them to carry on the good work which has 
been of such great value to many during 
the last seventy-six years, the demands on 
our resources being ever on the increase, 
but never more so than at this present 
crisis in our nation's history. 

We have no less than forty-five appli¬ 
cants waiting for aid, of whom seventeen 
are widows, who cannot be assisted from 
want of funds, and which number is con¬ 
stantly being added to. 

IIarky J. Vrnvii. 

— The Committee of Management of 
this national horticultural charity make 
an earnest apjieul for the means necessary 
to maintain its 205 annuitants—150 men 
and 115 widows—costing nearly £5.000 
annually. This amount, which is now' 
urgently solicited, lias been hitherto to a 
great extent obtained from donations and 
subscriptions kindly given in aid of the 
funds at the anniversary festival dinner, 
which has been held without intermission 
each year since 1843. Now. however, in 
consequence of the terrible war in which 
our country is engaged, the Committee, 
after anxious deliberation, have decided 
that it would not be in accordance with 
the views or wishes of their friends and 
subscribers to hold a festival dinner this 
year, and instead they have determined to 
issue this social appeal for necessary 
monetary help; with the sincere and 
strong lioiK* that those supporters who 
have so generously and liberally con¬ 
tributed to the Institution in normal times 
will not withhold their benevolence at this 
critical juncture, but will do their utmost 
to enable the Committee to continue to 
make provision for the 1 hk>i\ aged, and 
infirm i>oople now under their care. It 
may be mentioned that one of these iar¬ 
sons, a man, is. now r in his 98th year, 
whilst a widow lias just completed her 
100th year. It. is for these and the other 
unfortunate horticulturists the Committee 
most earnestly plead. 

Subscriptions or donations, a list of 
which will be announced later, will 1 e 
very gratefully received by the treasurer. 
Sir Harry J. Veitoii, F.L.S., V.M.H., 34, 
Rodeliffe Gardens, S.W.; or by the 
secretary, George J. Ingram. 92. Victoria - 
street. Westminster, who will gladly for¬ 
ward fm ther particulars of the work. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


armonai 

, oatXrr their generous yield yon mil be so * 

glad that you fed your plants on Carmona. It is a 
magnificent food, which charges the soil with a wealth 
of nutriment for the sustenance of plants from seed¬ 
time to maturity. 

Prepare your Seed Beds with it. Dig it into the 
soil before planting or sowing. It will 
double and treble your gardens yield. 

Ail Seedsmen sell it. In tins, 6d. 

1/-, 2 6. Bags, 14 lbs.. 46; 28 lbs!’ 

7/6; 66 Iba., 12 6: 112 lb s . 20 

ROBINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 
WEST BROMWICH. 


f- 


A little Velvets 

effects wonderful improvements. 
Weeds disappear and impoverished 
grass rapidly regains perfection in 
growth and colour. A Velvas-ed 
Lawn is a delight to its possessor—a 
rich green, evenly-grown sward in 
delightful contrast to the brilliance 
of the surrounding bloom. 

VELVAS 
Lawn Sand 

from Seedsmen everywhere. Tina : 
6d., 1 2 3 6 (14 lbs ). Kegs: 

28 lbs. 6 6 . 56 lbs. 11 /-, 112 lbs. 20 /- 



THE "DAISY” LAWN MOWER 

(5 blade). 

Don't experiment with unknown cheap 
American machines when you can buy for 
less money one with tlie guarantee of the 
leading Canadian Manufacturers. 

Every genuine “DAISY" Mower has the 
name Taylor Forbes Co., Ltd. .Guelph,Canada, 
cast on each drive wheel. The blades and 
underknife are of best Sheffield steel. It cuts 
extra close, is easy running, simple adjust¬ 
ment, and in every way supreme value 
l 'rices — 8 JO 12 14 inch cut. 

12 6 136 146 15 6 each. 
Grass Box 3- 3 3 3/6 39 

Of all ironmongers and nurserymen, or 
Carriage Paid from the— 

CANADIAN UNITED MANUFRS. AGENCY, 

12, Charterhouse Buildings, 

Goswell Road, LONDON, E.C. 

Write for List G.I. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

BEATB1G APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Bums 10 to 
hours without attention. 

List A>. S5 sent fret with booklet. 

* Hew snail l heat my Greenhouse f ’ 

. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

68, floathwark St, Load on-,. 



CANES. 

POLES. 

RODS. 


BAMBOO 

2ft., 8d. ; 3ft., 1/1 ; 4ft., 1/3, 1/6. 1/11, 
2,6 ; 5 ft., 4/-, 6/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8ft., 10/- 

Tnpering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7'6; 9—10 ft., 
1012 ft., 12- : all per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, Large 
Square Mesh String Netting. Fruit Netting. Wire Net¬ 
ting. Labels, Raffia and Tying Materials. Tarred Rope 
and Twine. Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers. Maples Patent Pots, Basic Slag. Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut 
Fibre, Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES A Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


“BUCO” GARDEN CULTIVATOR. 

5 prong, with 4jft- handle. 



Use the "Bueo” and let 
Nature sweeten your soil. 

Start work with the "Buco” 
early in the year. The results 
are astonishing. 

Price 5/- each. 

The “Caxton." 3 prong. 4ft. handle, 3- each. 

The 44 Cuma," 3 prong, 21 in. long, 13 ., 

Note the names and avoid imitations. 

Of all Nurserymen and Ironmongers, or carriage paid from— 

Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Goswell-road, London, E.O. 
(Write for List G.I.) 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large tielil, including 
enllivateJ native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Tiwet.— PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln slnnFields,London,W.C. 


WHAT OUR 
CARDEN 
SERVICE 


NOT ONLY the supply of 
GUARANTEED labour-sav¬ 
ing aids to gardening success 
—Catalogue post free—BUT 
IN ADDITION any one of the 
practical booklets by J. Lytle, 
F.R.H.S., on “ Manuring." “ Lawns Beau¬ 
tiful.” “Sweet Pea Cultivation and Support.” 
will be sent to readers mentioning this paper 
who enclose Id. stamp to cover postage, or 
FREE ADVICE on any gardening problem by 
our Managing Director and trained Staff of 
Chemists. Write now to 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens, 

’ RECENT A WARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDAL8 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 

Smithfield Ironworks. Leeds; Se New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.E- 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. offers 

Cranmer St„ LIVERPOOL, I TO YOU. 


NICOTICIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

* gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 . 

No. 1 size Tin-1 pint ,. 40,000 15 - 

No. 2 size Tin—$ pint „ 20,000 7 6 ‘ .5-3 

No. 3 size Bot.—6 oz. „ 12.000 4 6 f 

No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. „ 8,000 3-1 r5 

No. 4i size Bot — 2 oz. „ 4,000 1 8 ' 

FUMIGATING LAMPS, 1'- each, for 5,000 cubic ft. 

LAWN i SAND 

Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 so. yards, 6d., 1 and 2 6 Tins; 
i ewt.. 6'-; J cwt., 11/-; 1 e.wt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 46, Thomas Street. LIVERPOOL. 


BENTLEY’S 

Insecticide. 

The favourite Insecticide for Conservatories, 
and for general use under glass. 

Concentrated Alkali. 

I A quick-acting non-poisonous Winter Wash 
for fruit trees and forest trees of every kind. 

Vitalizes 

A complete all-round Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Manure. 


NATIVE 


for 

VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, & 

i i FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton In Bans at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4 - per cwt at Works; or.5 - per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England. 


REV. writes Used lor all I 

kinds of garden vegetables and dowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables and 
flowers do well with the manure. 


For further particulars apply to— 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 


NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


GUANO 


H 


UMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the iokes which have 
appeared from time to timein "Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. Price 2s. 6d. net.; by 
post, 2s. 9d. — PUBLISHER, t>J, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


Detailed Catalogue sent free on application. 

Wholesale Manufacturers: 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


“Barrows” PRUNER 



Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
“draw cut" action. 
Immense iiower by lever and 
toggle mot on. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pinner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, E net In net. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8d. — 
IT MFISHEI’. 63. Lincoln s Inn F old-. Felon. W (' 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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TT ^ T ._ .... RKOI8TEKKD AT TI1R 

VOL. XXXVII.—No. 1882. oenerai. post ofkicb 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1915. 


Office: 

63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


NOTICE TO AD VERTISERS. 

In consequence of tho Easter Holidays, 
we shall bo obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated APRIL 10th, 1915. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on WEDNESDAY. MARCH 31st._ 


IIARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

■D of finest selected at,ra'na and tested growth at strictly 
modera t e price*. Catalogue, including many novelties, free. 

"DARKS HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

Rock Plants, Aquatics, Climbers, Ornamental Shrubs, 
*tc f for Spring Planting. Catalogue free. __ 

"DARK’S Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

" Cannaa, Montbretias, Ti grid ins. Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus, etc., for si»ring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BAKR & SOX8, King-street, Covent Harden . I/on don. 


190 OHO free copies lobbie s 

X 41 D 5 UUVJ Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
D15. 208 pages, over 2UO illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. —IX)HHIE it CO., Seedsmen and 
Fierists to H.M. The King. Edinburgh.___ 


TjOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBEIE 
4 CO., Royal Florists , Edinburg h.__ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. 8ilverMedalIntemat.Exhib., 
1312. Original designs for gardens of every description. 8tone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 


T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

■Ll —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
prices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914.— 
J A COOPER. Limadcll (No. 3), Sligo. Ireland. 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

" " garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-IL WALLACE & CO., Colchester^ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

I side. Suggestions and Lists free.—IL WALLACE St 
CO., Colchester. ' ___ 


OHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

^ Onr new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
tasued—J. W COLE & SON. The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

■R a ,vi rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
O. KEUTHE. F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent. 


A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free.—T he 
1‘IHtfi ot Alpine Ni'Rsery. Ighthatti, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


2?THIONEMA GRANDIFLORA, Sax. Coty- 

-Hj ie,i on pyramidalis — Beautiful planted together; strong 
y. 6d doz., postage paid — 1 THE ICiHTHAK ALPINE 


pUnt*. 


RSEKV. Ightham, Sevenoaks. Kent. 


TAWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

J-l Destroy a weeds in turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of grata Prlee 15s i*?r cwt . carriage paid Great Britain.— 
WILLIAM BAILEY & SON. Wolverhampton._ 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

A Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
k CO.. Morland-road. Cr oydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 


L AWN MOWERS.—“ Syndic Mowers” are 

the bea» and easiest running machines made. Moderate 
in price. Catalogue of Guaranted Garden House, Syringes 
and other hiith-riasa Garden Requisites free from TWELVE 
HOURS STOVE Syn-. Ld . Vauxhall-rd., Westminster,8.W, 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

D Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tuba, Vases, Summer Houses etc., 
and Harden Furniture of m any kind*. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on >pp lbi>»in - BO ULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

HARDEN ROLLERS.—Double cyclinders, 

'J vjhd ends, rounded edges, lj cwts , 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28s.; 
!Jcwta, 36s.; 3cwts., 42<i. 61 : 4 cwt., 57a. 6d. each, car. paid, 
free—J. C. AT 1‘WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

beautiful Delphiniums, flaming Gladioli, and Herba¬ 
ceous Plants generally, for which Messrs. Kelway are the 
Premier House. The present is a great opportunity for 
connoisseurs to obtain Kelway's newest and best at moderate 
prices. When writing, please ask for Special War Prices. 
Kelway Colour Borders are now being planned by us in all 
sizes and for every situation. Particulars, with Special War 
Prices, on application to:—KELWAY & SONS, Retail 
Plant Department-, Langport. Somerset._ 


WEBB’S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

V » produce perfect Lawns. Mixtures for Tennis, Croquet, 
andGarden Lawns, Howling Greens, etc. No. 1—ls.9d. perlb., 
4s. 6d. per gall. No. 2— Is. 6d. per lb.. 4s. per gall. Post free. 
Pamphlet on “ Making and Renovating Lawns ’’ post free. 


WEBB’S SPECIAL LAWN MANURE.— 

’ ' An excellent fertiliser, manufactured at our own 
Manure Works at Saltney, Chester (6 acres in extent). 
7 lbs., 2s.; 14 lbs., 3s. 6d.; 28 lbs., 6s.; 56 lbs.. 10s. 6d. Carriage 
free —WEHB it SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., Tho 
King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. _ 


A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

-A of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KINGS ACRE NURSERIES* LTD.. Hereford._ 


T AXTON'S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

-L-* —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton’s 
superb new early Pea ai 
BROTHERS, Bedford. 


DERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

A Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 


njERANIUMS, well-rooted.—Paul Crampel, 

Cf la. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby, Raspail, Her- 
mione, Hieover, &c., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. Maxime Kova- 
lesky, scarlet, yellow, tine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
-THE QUIN TON NURSERIES. Quinton, Birmingham. 


E XHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

—12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers. 3a. 2 New doublo 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER, 46. Warwiek-road, Banbury._ 


Cf| AAfl WALLFLOWERS, dwarf-grown, 

*J\J bushy plants, full of buds; planted now will 
make a grand show in a few weeks. Red, yellow, ruby, prim¬ 
rose, or all colours mixed. My war prices are 100, Is. 4d.; 
200. 28. 6d.; 500. 5s., free.—8. G. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants. 


BLUEBELLS, 100, Is. 4d. ; 500, 6s. ; 1,000, 

D 9s. ; Primroses, 100, Is. 6d. Wood Anemones, 100, 
la. 4d. Periwinkle, 100, Is. 6d. Creeping Jenny, 100, Is. 
Doublo White Primroses, 12, Is. 3d.; dbl. mauve, 12, 2s.; post 
fr ee, strong plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


AHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

LI 12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vars., to inc. “Cranfordia,” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free. _ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

vJ tion, Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House. Park Road, T ‘ 


lieyton. 


A BUSH. OAK LEAF-MOULD, free London, 

3s. 9d. 3 Bush. Potting Soil, 3s. 9d. Teat, Loam, Bed. 

Sand, Cocoa-fibre, 3s. 9d. per sack. — E. VAN DER 
MEERSCH. Queen's Nursery, Selhurst, 9.E. _ 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

J- and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery.—GEO. VINT 
& BROS.. Quarry Own ers. I dle, Bradford. _ 


TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

-L dens, Tree Guards, Gatos, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Slakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON & PAUL, Ltd.. Manufacturers. Norwich._ 


0 “ 


SLEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 


these are still the best on tho market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 231, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S NEW RED INTERMEDIATE 

^ Carrot.—Incomparably superior to any other interme¬ 
diate variety. Flesh close in texture, with very small core. 
Per ounce, Is., post free. Mr. H. Stuart, Overton, writes: 
“ I am sending you a sample of Carrots grown from your 
New Red Intermediate Seed. Some of them measure 
14 inches round, quite sound and of remarkably good flavour. 
No one could wish for a better Carrot.*’ _ 

BUTTON & ISONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading._ 


■DATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

■D trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech._ _ 


B ATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.— New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vais., is ready, and will be sent free on application.-- 
(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD.,The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


"DUNYARD’S ASPARAGUS.—Plant now. 

•D Strong 3-year plants, 7s. 6d. 100; 2-year plants, at 5s. 6d. 
100. List, with full instructions for planting and preparing 
beds, free.-GEORGE BUN YARD & CO., Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. _._ 

rjARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

V) Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—8. PYE, 
Bowgreavo NurBery, Garstang._ 


ft OLD MEDAL GRASS SEEDS.—Chemical 

'J Manures specially prepared.—JAMES MACDONALD, 
Lawn Turf Specialist, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. Lawns 
and Sports Fields inspected and reported on. _ 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES. —50 strong 

plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Seed, Is. List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES. F K.H.S , Scofton, Worksop. _ 


fJHOICE Rock Plants.—3d. each, from pots. 

'0 Many rare kinds. List on application.—Miss SELINA 
RANDOLPH, The Cottage. Chartham, Canterbury. _ 


PLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropajolum 

-L specioBum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfer gua.__ 


A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid vars. List, id. Fern Culture, illustrated. 
Is. Hd„ free.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange. Keswick. 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

^ Season. List free. —T. KIME, Mareham - le - Fen, 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


DEGONIAS.—Grand medal strain. Doubles, 

■D la. 3d. and Is. 6d. doz.; 7s. 6d., 9s., 10s. per 100, paid.— 
C. PHILLIPS. Begonia Grower, Penryn. Cornwall._ 


pOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

-Lb training Roses; quite now. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 31 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

» » Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf 

-£J- mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your soedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON & SONS. Ltd.. Patentees. Hackney, N.E. 


H 


UTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 


Servants' 
for f 
Norwich. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof. 

■Dl i n g your Boots with Price's Gishuratine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale 
-PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W._ 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

G “ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per galL " Plastine’’ supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON tt SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


April 3, 1915 


SEED POTATOES. 

HAND-PICKED SEED SIZE POTATOES. 


Buy your Seed from a Firm 
— that gives satisfaction.— 

Midlothian Early, May Queen. Arran Chief. 112 lb., 8 
56 lb., 4 6; 281b, 2 6; 14 lb , 14 Duke of York. Myatt'a 
Ashleaf, Early Rose, Hebron, 112 lb., 7 -; 56 lb., 4/-; 281b., 
2 3; 14 lb., 13. S. Express, E. Eclipse, Llewellyn, Epicure, 
E. Puritan. Ninety-fold. 112 lb.. 6 -; 56 lb., 3,6; 28 lb., 2 -; 
14 lb., 1/2. B. Queen, King George, Pioneer. Beau Ideal, 
112 lb., 4 6; 56 lb . 2/6; 28 lb., L6; 14 lb., 1/-. Evergood, R. 
Kidney, King Edward, Up-to-Date, Oalhousie, Factor.Table 
Talk, Magnum Bonum, President, 8. Triumph, D. of Corn¬ 
wall, Northern Slur. Eating Potatoes, 112 lb, </-; 561b., 
2,4; 28 lb., 16; 14 lt>., 1 -. Bags free. Free on rail cash with 
order. Full lists now ready. 

5 cwt. lots, 3d. cwt. less; 10 cwt. lots, 6d. cwt. less. 

TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Grower, 

COLNE, ST. IVE8, HUNT8. 


yALLOTAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

* 5s. do/.. — Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable 

quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages, 80 
i llust rations -KLTJSOX. 43. Wen t. Bromwich ._ 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-*-* MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plant s. Lists free W.M. SY I ) K N'll AM. Melt inurnc, D erby 

•TOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

■f* hardened off. My noted strains of Carter's Sunrise, 
Veal's Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks' Treseo. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. 6d. doz. ; 30 for 3s ; 60 for 5s.; 103 for 7s. fid., carriage 
paid. My book," How to Crow the Tomato and Cucumber," 
free to customers from—H. MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fle et, Help er, Derb yshire. _^_ 

rj.ERANIUMS. —Strong Autumn - rooted 

Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Cram pel, scarlet, 2s. doz.; Pis. 103 II. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Golden Harry Hieover. Is. 9*1. do/..; 10s. 100. 
Master Christine, pink. Is. Sd. doz.; 3s. 103. Mrs. Pollock, 
tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 14s. 100. Ivyleaf, Mine Crousse, light 
pink; Charles Turner, deep pink; Galilee, double pink ; and 
J. D'Arc, white. Is. 6d. doz.; 8s. 100. 1 do/., in 12 named 
varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 100 ditto, 15s.-F. C. FRENCH, Pound- 
field Nursery, ('rowborough. 

■pxHIBITION ONION’S ! EXHIBITION 

ONIONS !!—" Ailsa Craig " Onion plants, spring-sown, 
50 plants, Is.; 100, Is. 9d. Autumn-sown “Ailsa Craig" 
Onion plants, Is. 3d. per 103. “Giant Roeca," 3d. per 100. 
Autumn-sown Brown Cos Lettuce, 100 planus. lOd. All 
carefully packed and free by post.-CHARLES MORFETT, 
I.'obertshr idge, S ussex. 

"DRIZE ONIONS. — Ailsa Craig, grown 

specially for exhibition. Is. 6iL 100. Fine earliest Cab¬ 
bages and Red. also Brussels Sprouts, Savoys. Bath Cos 
Lettuce, all 81. 100, post free - D. BIRD, Dept* 3, Boxhedge 
Farm. Banbury. Earliest Cabbages, Savoys, Lettuce, 5s. 
1,000, 2s. fid. 500, on rail. 

CJEAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now. 

Strong, wcll-cnlhiscd sets, produce crowns in one sea¬ 
son. Market var., 100, 2s. 6d. ; 50, Is. 6d., free. Cash. 
Printed instructions for cultivation. — C. C. FIELDER, 
Marke t Grower. R ridgo H ouse, T ew keshury-rd., Che ltenham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, nowread^ 

^ —Up-to-date Collection, including best new exhibition 
and outdoor varieties. Lowest prices. List free. — E. 
C OLN ETT, 61, Wyndham-crescent, Cardiff. 23rd season 

“TJAILY MAIL” COMPETITION, Potted 

U Leeks, Onions, Parsley. Celery, prize strains, 4s. per 
dozen. Book now for May delivery.—M. CUTHUERTSON- 
ii Co. , Ro thesay. 

WALLFLOWER and SWEET WILLIAM* 

' “ strong bushy plants, to flower soon, 12, Is. Did. white 
Scotch Rocke t. 3d. ca.postJrcc \\ CUTIIBERTSi )N kVa. 


0 " 


jARNATlONS, mixed, large plants, 3s. 

per dozen. Earlv Chrysanthemums, 12 cuttings, best 
named. Is. 3d -M. CUTIIBKRTSON k Co.. Rothesay. 

TROILEOLUM SL’E( IOSUM (FlameNastur- 

tium).—Fine -tuhera, 2s. 6d. doz. Most beautiful of all 
liardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
fr ee.—WM. MUNRO, River dale, Crathes, Aberdeen. 

T50UKERY AN1) BOKDEREPLANTS,— 

J-u Collections or selections of choice sorts at. low prices 
List on application.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. 


ARNATION.S.—Layers ol selected bloomed 

seedlings in over 20 distinct colours and markings but 

* inrta 12 fnr 9« Q.1 <Kfn.il, _ 


0 .... 

little inferior to named sorts, 12 for 2s. 9d , 25 for 5s . cai 
paiil.- J. .T , MARRIOTT. N urseries, Sul ton Cold field. 

CjEAKALE FOR PRESENT PLANTING^ 

^ Prepared sets to grow crowns in one senson. 100, 2s 6*1 ; 50 
Is. 6d., free for cash. Instructions for cultivation.—HARRY 
G. FIELDEB, Market.Grower, Swindon VillrigM'heltcnliaiM. 

flENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

^ 5s. free; 6 lice Orchis, 3s fid.; 6 Osmnnda regalis, 3g. 6d 

—P. B. O'K ELLY . Nurseries B illyvaughan. Co Clare. 



PERN PLANTS FOR SALE. — 36 hiFdy 

well-rooted varieties, Is. 6d., post free. Primrose roots. 
Is. 6d. 100,—Miss CONNOR , Cononagh. Leap, Cork. 

ORf) finn "AKDY Flowering Plants(peren- 
nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive C-ata- 
loguc — JONES, Church field Estate, Cradley, Mai vern. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. 6d.; 25, 7s. 6d. Magniticum, Oil. ; Htmryi, Is.; Bate- 
mani. 6d.; Krameri. 6d.; Brownii, 3, Is. 9d.; Candiduin, 6, 
Is ; 12, Is. 3d.; 50, 5s. ; Rubrum. 6. Is. 6*1.; Roseuin, 6, Is. ; 
Tigrinum, 12, Is.; Belndonna, 3, Is. 6*1.; Croceum, 6, la.; 
Scarlet Scarborough, 3, Is 3d. ; Exhibition named Gladioli 
" Panama," 12. Is. ; 100, 4s. 6.1.; Prlnceps, 12, 3d.; 100,3a Gd.; 
America, 12,6<L ; 100. 2s. 6d.; The Bride, 100, la. 6d.; Brench- 
leyensis, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d.; 144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 
each, 2s. 6d. ; mixed 50, Is ; 100. Is. 3d.; 500,5s.; 1,003, 8s. 6*1. 
Giant-flowered Double Begonias, large tubers, blood-red, 
scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, 
yellow, bronze or copper, 2d. each ; 10. Is. 6d.; 50. 4s. 6d.; 
100, 7s 6d ; mixed Double.*, 12, Is. fid.; 50,3s. 3d.; 100,5s. 3d.; 
Singles, 10 in 10 colours. Is.; 50. 3s. fid.; 100, 5s. fid Mixed 
Bedding Begonias, 25, Is. 6d. ; 50, 2s. fid.; 100, 3s. 3d. Any 
12s. fid. worth, 10$. cash. 


T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerloy, S.E. 



May Queen, Ringleader, Snowdrop, Sharpe’s Victor, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, Arran Chief, Supreme, Mighty Atom, ft'-cwt.; 
4 6 5C lb.; 2,6 28 lb.; 14 14 lb. Duke of York, Duke of 
Albany, Early Rose, Myatls, Hebrons, 7'-cwt.; 4/- 561b.; 

2 3 281b.; 1/3 14 lb. Express, Puritans, Ninetyfolds, Queen 
Mary, Epicure, Eclipse, Llewellyn, Golden Wonder, Sensa¬ 
tion, Ajax, Recorder. Windsor Castle, Regents, 6 - cwt. ; 

3 6 56 lb. ; 2.'- 28 lb.; 1,2 14 lb. British Queen. Pioneer, De- 
tinnee, King George, Eldorado, Langwortliy, What’s Wanted, 
Acme. Magnum Bonum, Maincrop, Abundance, Beau Ideal, 
Money Maker, Summit, King Edward. Eating Potatoes, 
Potato Manure. 4.6 cwt.; 2/6 06 lb.; 1 8 28 lb.; 1 - 14 lb. Up- 
to-Date, Factor, Scottish Triumph, Royal Kidney, Dal- 
housie. Cartons, Table Talk, Northern ijtar. President, 
Lord Dtindonald, Dalmeny Hero, Duchess of Cornwall, 
Evergood. 4 - cwt.; 2 4 56 lb.; 1 6 28 lb.; lid 14 lb. Shallots. 
3d. lb. Bags free. Free on rail. Cash with order. Send 
for full list of Seed Potatoes, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

HORACE TAYLOR, 

96, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ ” MAY QUEEN." 

The fastest growing, quickast heading variety in exist¬ 
ence. Planted at once, large white heads may be cut 
during June and July. Strong plants, ready now, 2 - 
I>er ltKJ. Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. 

DANIELS & SON, wymondham.'no^olk. 


Bulbs of Freesia Burtoni. 

THIS TS A NEW HYBRID FREESIA. 

(HI. each, or 8 - per doz. 

The flowers are a beautiful cream, of immense size, thick in 
texture, and very waxy. The perfume equals the ordinary 
Freesias. 

Miss BURTON, Halifax St., NELSON, N.Z. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 vars., 30,(XX) rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. 6*1. doz. 

DAHLIAS. Pot roots, 400 vara , all sections, 2s. fid. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. -160 var., from 2s. fid. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS. —100 vars., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS .—60new vars., 12 3*1. packets, 2s. 6J. 
Purchaser's selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. WOOLMAN, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


pnee TDCCC Standards, Bush, 
nUuk iIILLO. and Climbers. 


Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Growor, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 

NAM ED GLADIOLI. 

Brcnchlcyensis, 3s., 5s.. 8 j. 6*1.: Amorica, 3*. 6d . 

6s. . Hulot (blue), 6s.; Hybrids. 3s. fid., 7*. fid. All i>erl00. 

Special Collections, io vara., 3 each, 4s ; 0 corms 
each, 7s. Bargains. 

PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS. 

6 distinct, colours. Doubles, 2s.; Singles, Is. fid. Double 
Fringed, 3s. doz. Japanese Idly Bulbs, eta Carriage paid. 
Catalogue free. Money-back terms ours for the last 20 years. 
M ORRIS’S (21) Bulbhous e, 225, Brist ol 8t., Birm ingham. 

CCCnO _Of the utmost importance this year 

wLLUUi to procure strains which are pure anil 
fertile. w« have a 20 years' reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 

MORRI S’S (21), 2 25, Bristol St.. Birmingham. 

GENUINE ALPINE SEEDS, harvested 

U the Alps -25 varieties, our choice. 8s.; 12, 4s ; 6, 2 
separate prickets, at purchaser’s choice, 5.1. each —AGENCY 
COKRE VON. O akmoun t . Westwood , Southam pton. 

ANGLERS who do nob know “The Fishing 

Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, ‘‘Fishing 
Gazette. 19. Adam-streg t. Strand. London. 

pLOWER POTS.—1081 •»"* 107 in., *206 in 

, . 30 5 JP ,’ 1° 40 3 i in < 30 2 2 'n . packed free, in crate 

(returnable), ra.6d. Illustrated Lint free.—TllOS JE AVON’S 
Silver-st reet Potteries. Brierlev Hill. * * ’ 

A\ L YOUR RAIN WATER.—btrongesfc 

best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free’ 
-R. B. JOHNSONii CO., Tank Works .March, CMmbs 
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Lines. Seed Potatoes. 


I oftcr 10 tons of " ARRAN CHIEF,” the 
now Maincrop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. Lists free. 


Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yellow. 

DOUBLES. &- ; SINGLES, 16 doz. 

Grand Bulbs. 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience of 

P rdening have 
ever had 


Tomatoes to 
e-iyal your 
* New M a i n- 


crop."* 


SEED- 
6d.,l- and 2 6 
paoket. 
Strong 
PLAHT8 
13 dozen, 
8 /- 100 , 
Carriage paid. 




Wonderful Trial Collection of 

SEEDS 8 SEED 
POTATOES. 


1 lb. each Lines.-grown 8ecd Potatoes, Sharpe's 
Express. Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief" and packet of 
Lighton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 -, carriage paid. 


2/6 Sweet Peas. 2/6 

GRAND SPENCER COLLECTION, 


Nettle Jenkins, lavender; Mrs.W. J. Unwin. 

orange, scarlet flake ; King: Ed. Spencer* crimson; 
Helen Lewis, orange; Etta Dyke, lino white; 
Flora Norton Spencer, blue: Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, picotee; Edna Unwin, orango- 
scarlet; Tennant Spencer, mauve; Constance 
Oliver, primrose, flushed pink; Mrs. Hardcostle 
Sykes, blush pink; Doris Burt, scarlet, shaded 
cerise. 25 seeds, any variety, 3d. ; or 25 seeds each of 
above 12 grand varieties for 2 6 ; 12 seeds each, 1/6, post 
free. 

TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 


40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 in 25 varieties, 10/- ; 100 in 50 varieties. 15'-) 


ISO Hardy Flowering Plants, 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, 
Linos. Seed Potatoes, Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc.. With free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas,’’ free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged, 

Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 

17, K1RT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


8PEQIAL WAR OFFER. 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! 

Boat Quality, drown licre. with British Labour. 

Carefully Packed. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Oash Roturntd. 
t,H rbrld Tea Roses: Lyon, Pharisaer, 
Divdiess of \Y Hlmgton. Mrs. U. Brocklebank, Edu Meyer, 
VUi *' r ^' Stisker, C. Tc*tout, Clam Watson, Countess of 
7 . Coulthw.iite, General McArthur, 

<«m. C. IVan>l, Harry Kirk, Juliet. l,a Tosm, Larty Ash- 
m«n, I^uirent Carlo, I.o Prnpros, Liberty, Richmond, 
Grant, Mine J. Mrolez. Mine. Flavarv. Prince 
«ln Bulgane. Any 6 for 3s. tkl ; 12 for G*.; 25 for 12s. 

12 Splendid New .Roses : British Queen, Beauticdo 
, riuntherliiml, Mrs. Frank llray. Rayon 

UOr. Mrs Geo Cormvallis Wtwt, Mtilwd-Drew. Alex. Hill 
«■ ray. Earl of l.'nsfonl, Suntiurst, Melody, Lady Green all. 
Ar.y b for 4s. G.L : 12 for 7 s. G.L 
12 Grand H.P. Roses: F. K Thmschki, II. Dickson. 
Mrs. J lv*tnp, Jul.iloe, Hcualeur Vitisse, Ka France, Louis 
Vtn Hontie, Lord Macaulay. Mrs. R. (». Crawford, Star of 
Waltham. Prin.te C. de ltolxan. Rev. A. Cheatos. Any 6 
for 2s. 9.1 ; 12 for 5 k 

12 Superb Climbing: Roses, with ion* growth*, 3 to 

t> .t ; Bouquet *1 Or. Mine Jules' Grarerenux, Zepherin 
Drr'Ulhri. IWno tU> WuruMiilrtirg. Itdno M. Henri- 

ftu*. Gloirc d<; Dijon, Mine. A. Carriere. Mrs. W. J. 
(jrant, 1 5mss nn Teidit*. C. Te stout, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4s. 6,1 : 12 for 8 1 . 

IS New Rambler Roses: Tamer's Crimson, Lady 
oay. Euphrosyne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra, Dorothy 
TVrkins. Paul's Carmine Pillar, Elect ra, Goldfinch, 
Hiawatha, Ei.'elsa, I July Codiva. Any 6 for 4s. ; 12for7s. 

12 Sweetest Scented Roses, 5 s. 6 d. 

Descriptive Catalogue or Rorf-s, 500 v.tn. in 
Thousand* of Fine Trees ; Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Uerbaceoi.s Plants, etc , Post Free. 

J.DERRICK, NXTuMkKiEs. PORTISHEAD. 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Straag plants, ttiat Have stood the winter In the open 
ground here. North Yorks, wonderfully vigorous and 
hardy. 3d. a Lot 

Amntbu 5 _latif*>lliis .. 31 j 20 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 


8 A*-hi:l«*a The Pearl 
12 Antirrhinums, mixed 
10 Aquik-gia. long-spurred, 
mixed .. 

8 Aqnilegixchrjsantha, 
yellow .. 

25 Arabia alpina .. 

15 J’.ruu.pton Stocks 
1> Can terbu ry bells, 
while, bine, rose, or 
mixed . 

b* Cantr-rbnry Del's, did. 

C Campanula gnuidi- 

ctora . 

0 Campanula Mnerheimi 3d I 

6 Carnpanula pyrarn d- ' 


I 25 Si tone coni pact a 
3 Named Violas 
25 Double Daisies 
10 Delphiniums, bluo 

shades . 

3 Delphinium Ilel'a- 
donna 

3 Delphiniumnudicaule, 


alia. Line 
C Campanula pyramid- 
alw, white 

5 Coreopsis grand;flora 
s Carnations. ILirder .. 
C Carnations Grenadin, 

scarlet. 

6 Carnations Grenadin, 

white. 

3 Heucbera sangninea 


__ let. 

15 Dianthus. double .. 
8 Krigeron si*:eioaus .. 
15 Foxgloves, Ivory a 
i sj oi ted 
3d i 15 Foxgloves, white 
8 Galoga, purple 
8 Galega, white.. 


3d . 6 fieum coceineiun .. 3d 
3 (Jenin Mrs. Bradshaw 3<l 
3d 12 Gypsophilnpaniculata 3d 
3d 12 Gypsophilla Kokejeka 3d 
3d , 4 Grand Double Holly- 

] hocks.31 

3d ' 20 Pansies, giant white 3d 
| 20 Pansies, giant yellow 3d 
3d i 20 Pansies Peacock .. 31 
20 Pansies, red .. .. 3d 


3 if*~ienium autumnale 3d | 20 Pansies. Lord Bca- 


5 Honesty, whiUs 
£ Honesty, purple 

10 Sweet Docket, white 
or purple 
beautiful Lupins. 
12 Polyphyllus, white .. 
10 Polyphyllus. blue 
3 Lupinns Moerbeimi.. 

3 Lnpinus roseutn 

4 Tree Lupins, Snow 

Queen. 

i~2 Lychnis chalcedonies 

6 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks .. 
6 Hybrid Pyrethrums.. 

12 Sweet Will am* Pink 
Beauty 


3d j constield 
3d | 20 Pansies, blue 

20 Pansies, choice mixed 
20 Ireland Poppies 
12 Iceland Poppies, Ex¬ 
celsior strain, many 
new shades .. 

12 Oriental Poppies 
6 Oriental Poppies, Ex¬ 
celsior strain, many 
new hybrids 
8 Thalictruin adianti- 
foliutn .. ... .. 3d 

20 Rose Campion .. 3d 
1 Gaillardia Lady Rol- 
leston.3d 


3d 


Satisfaction or money returned. 

Catalogue of Seeds, Roses, Violas, etc., free. 

R. 8. BANKS & CO., 8eamer Rd., Scarborough 


MX FORBES’ 


1915 


Dy 

Appointment. _ ILLUSTRATED - 

CATALOGUE 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants & Seeds. 
Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), UMITED, 

THE KIXOS .V CRSER YMEH, 

SCOTLAND 



d 


ILLEYS 




(E 

I CATALOGUES FREE. 

§ Dktt. D, 

16, London Rd. y Brightoii^ 


ee. 

Khto nJ 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

»" hold 40 0 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Wright 476 Ib_, size 4 ft. 3 in. square. £3 15s. each Galvanised 
bun Hanger hold 3 gala., 4 s. each. Any of the above car- 
ruga paidL—H. J GASaO.PL Government Contractor, Bye. 
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Welsh Grown Roses are Naturally Retarded- 


Climbers. No matter where you reside, whether 
in the North of Scotland or the South of 
England, Bees’ Roses and Plants are at the 
right stage for successful transplanting. Bees 
send on approval ; money back in full if goods 
not satisfactory. 


They start into growth later than trees from 
.warmer latitudes. 

This fact gives to Bees* Welsh Roses a 
special value and interest to those who wish 
to plant now. The same remarks apply with 
equal force to Bees’ Plants, Shrubs, and 

Single items may be ordered from any Collection. 

Fragrant Roses “D” 

12 N. 11.3. cj carriage 
Selection, "/ “ paid. 

The Hybrid Perpetual fragrance is 
considered to constitute highest excel¬ 
lence in rose perfume. It. is present 
here in abundance. 

Abel Caruikuk, crimson.. .. 6d 

. .. # Alfred Colomb, red ' 

A i.bkrtcBarbier, creamy yellow e Avocv s-arlct 
American Pillar, deep pink \ Chks Lkeervre vrivety 
Aviateur Hi.eriot, rich saffron / Di'i’rv ,I\mmv 

Crimson Hamuler, iirijiht eriin. 1 . 

Dorothy Perkins, rose-pink 
Dorothy Dennison, shell pink 
Delioiit, bright cannine-red 
Exi:ki„sa, brilliant scarlet 
Jersey Beauty, lawn & yellow 
Minnehaha, deep rose, fragrant 
Paul Transon, salmon-pink 
Bene Andre, saffron, orange 
•r unn l TAiraKNDsuHoN, carmine-pink 

lown Roses t. I WHITE Dorothy Perkins, very 

12 N.R.S. ^ i~ earriace J pretty 


All Round Roses “K.” 

Bees’ Test e //• carriage 
Collection, D/ D paid. 

For all puriKises the ideal 12 where cut 
blooms, buttonholes, fragrance, colour, 
beauty of form, and general utility are 
desired. 

Betty, coppery rose.Sd 

Captain Hayavakd, scarlet .. 6d 
Caroline Tewtout, salmon-pink 6d 
Fisher Holmes, crimson .. 

F. K. Druschki, white .. 

Hiruif Diukson, crimson 
Lady A. Stanley, silvery tiesh.. 
T.ady Aniitown, deep pink 

Lyon, slnimp pink. 

M. A. Ch.vtenay, salmon-pink .. 

M. Havary, orange-yellow 
Mrs. John Lainu, rose-pink .. 


Shower Roses, 

or Weeping Standard Trees. 

} Splendidly effective. Plant NOW. { 

5- ft. stoma, 3 6; 

6- ft. stems, 6 - eaob. 


6d 
6d i 

8il 1 
6d . 
8*1 ( 
61 . 
61 


L GEN. .1 Afqi KMINoT. criinso 1 
General McArthur, crimson 
( Johanna Hkrus, i-crise .. 

La France, rose . 

Mrs. J. Lainu, rosy pink .. 

' Ulrich Brunner, cherry red .. 
. Vise. Folkestone, cream 

Bedding Roses “J.” 


carriage 
paid. 

Some roses don't do well in towns, 
some do. This Collecticn has been 
tried, and results warrant hearty 
recommendation. 

C. Tkstoit. salmon-pink .. .. 6d 

C. F. Meyer, silvery roso .. .. 8d 

Dr. Browne, carmine .. .. 8-1 

GLoire DK Di.ion, buff-yellow .. 9d 
(i. Grunrrwald, carmine .. 8d 
Hugh Dickson, crimson .. ... 6d 

J. B. Clark, deep scarlet.. .. 8<1 

La Tonga, salmon flesh ..8*1 

M. A. Chatenav, salmon-pink .. (kl 
Mmr. RaVARY, orange-yellow .. 6<l 
Mrs. John Laing, rose-pink .. 6*1 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red .. 6*1 


Seven Trees for the price 
of six. 

Carriage Paid. 

“Daily Mail" Bose 
Standards. 

4/-, 5'-, 7 6 . 

r Guarantees! 1913 budded. Fine, . 
i strong, bushy heads, stems, 2 i ft. 
to 4i ft. 


Selection, 

In the entire range of roses you could 
not find a better twelve for garden 
display - free and long lived. 
Antoine JIivoire, pale creaui .. 81 
Caroline Tkstoi t, salmon .. 6 d 
Lady Aniitown. Bose du Barri.. 8*1 
Lyon, shrimp pink.8*1, 


Baby Roses “0.” 


6 Roses, 6 Clematis. 

No. 5, O /C carriage 

12 Climbers, O/ 9 paid. 
Suitable for trellis, walls, arches, 
piHars, or pergola. 
Goldfinch, lemon-yellow.. 
Blush Rambler, pink .. 
Crimson Rambler, gorgeous 
Flame, glowiug salmon r>i 
White Dorothy Pehki: . 
Tausendsciton, carmine-pink 
And 6 flue Clematis in pots. 
Jackmanni, splendid purplo 
Montana, lovely pure white 
Mme. Ed. Andre, velvety red .. 
Ascotiessis, azure blue .. 

Tang utica, golden-yellow 


r„l 12 strong /• / carriage 

Bushes, t>/- paid. 

Dwarf or Baby Rambler Roses grow 
18 ins. Masses of colour. 
Annie Miller, pink .. ..6* 

Canariknvoukl, yellow .. .. 8. 

Ellen Poulkun, rose .. 1 

E. Teschendorf, crimson .. 1 

Eugkne Lamescij, orange .. • 8 * 

9d Jessie, rose-crimson.6c 

91 Katherine Zeimet, white 
6J King Edward, carmine .. 

Lkonie Lamesch, coppery red 


Nellie Moser, beautiful mauve 9d 

Fragrant Shrubs. 

6 sorts e If* packed free 
for 3s. ®/ v on rail. 

Sweetly-scented leaves and flowers 
are always delightful. 


9i Mrs. Cutbunh, cherry 
Orleans, geranium red 
9*1 
9*1 
9*1 
9.1 
9*1 


M. A. Chatenav, salmon-pink 
M. M. Soi'l’KKT, sunset yel:ow . 

M. RavarY, orange. 

Phahinaer, rosy white 
Rayon dOk, sunflower yellow . 

Richmond, scarlet. 

Souv. de M. Zayas, carmine 
Sunburst, ca-lmium yellow 

Hardy Climbers. 

No. 6, £ Q carriage 

12 Climbers, W/ 57 paid. 

All hardy; walls, arches, etc. 
AMi'KLOrsils Veitch11, crimson 
leaved, self-clinging 
Virginian Creeper, true 
Dutchman s Pipe, (piaint 
Forsythi a, “ Golden Bells ” 
Golden Ivy, very pretty .. 
Silver-leaved Ivy 
e.i Red Jessamine, cherry red 
oi White Jessamine, fragrant 
0.1 Yellow Jessamine, scented . 
gJJ Jasmine Nightshade, tine wh 
6d 


Oil ! 

8.1 


Double Yki.i.ow Jews’ Mallow 6d 
Large Fragrant Hon kysuckle 6d 


18 Rock, 18 Border Plants. 
6/- 


Shrubs for Winter. 

6 Fine sorts C f packed free 
for 2 . 6 . **! “ on rail. 


Collection 14, c/ packed free 
36 plants, w/* on rail. 

3 of each of the 12 sorts named, all 
strong flowering plants. 

Silvery White Rockfoil, dainty. 

Golden Yellow Stonecrop, showy. 

Glittering Purple Thyme, rich. 

Rosy Coat Flower, graceful. 

Blue China Cup Bf.llflower. 

Purple Rock Cress (Aubrictia). 

Double Golden Gorbb, in pots 6*1 Gentian Speedwell, pale blue. 

Spanish Broom, glorious.. .. 6d Golden Mullein, la., like blanket. - 

Rosemary (4b. dozen) .. .. 6d Scarlet Bergamot, very handsome. Golden Bells, yellow fls. Feb... 

Lavender (4s. dozen) .. 6*1 Florf.ntinf. Iris, tinted blue. Lobbs Cypress, graceful ever- 

Bush Honeysuckle, delirious 6*1 Giant White Marguerite, lovely. 

Mock Orange, fragrant white .. 6d Plum Purple Larkspur (Delph). 


First rate for gardens of any size ; in¬ 
cludes 2 wall shrubs. 

Wtnf. Bush, evergreen .. .. Cd 

CniNESE Barberry, orange 

flowers. 6;1 

Goldf.n Aster, yellow leaves, 

white flowers.61 

Silver Dogwood, silvery leaves 9<1 
Simon s Rose Box, orange lierriea Cd 


Blue Speedwell, evergreen 
Starry Daisy Bush, white l 


Mock Orange, fragrant white .. 6d 
Allspice, deliciously apple-scntd. 9d 
Pataoonian Wine Bush .. 6d 
Choisy s Rue Busii for Walls 9*1 
Sargent’s Quince, wall or open 9d 
Bush Myrtle, wall or window.. 9*1 
Fragrant R.aspberry, rosy flrs. 9d 


green 

Veitch’s Cinquefoil, white fls. 
Golden St. John’s Wort, ever- 


Becs’ Ball-bearing 
Lawn Mower 


Early FI. Chrysanths. 

3 each, 4 sorts, 3/-; 3 each, 12 sorts, 9/- i4.| nc h blades. 
_ - ... Price 

Cactus Dahlias. 

1 each, 12 sorts, 3i,'- 


is " made like a bicycle." 

A child can use this machine as easily strain, 
as a grown man can use the heavy 
makes. 

Box, 3,6 
Carriage, 1/6 


25/- 


Violas. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 4/- 

Viola gracilis hybrids. 

Vivid violet purple, 2,6 doz. 

Scarlet Peren’l Lobelia. 

"Firefly" or "Scarlet Gem," 2/8 dox. 


, Free Catalogues. 

To those who are interested, 
but do not see here what they 
want, we say "Be Sure to 
write for Catalogues." Three 
“Art ” Catalogues, Rose and 
Shrub, Plant, Seed and Bulb, 
contain 52 full pages of natu¬ 
ral colour photographs, with¬ 
out doubt the most ambitious 
attempt to portray flowers in 
natural oolours that has ever 
been made. Spring List 
No. 52 illustrates about 48 
items in nat. colours. They 
are all gratis and post free. 


Bees'“Mersey" 

Lawn Mower. 

14-inch blades, li/e Box. 3/6 

Price l‘w/0 Carriage, 1/6 
A strong, well-made machine, guaran¬ 
teed sound, perfectly satisfactory. 
Both these machines are sold “on 
approval ”; a week's trial free. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Full particu¬ 
lars, specifications, illustrations, &c., 
post free. 



1T5b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Hollyhocks. 

Ex. strong flowering plants; superb 
Single or double xd., 2/6 doz. 

Pink Beauty Sweet Williams. 

Pale coral to salmon scarlet. Extra 
fine plants, 1.3 doz.; 8 s. 100. 

Canterbury Bells. 

Gorgeously beautiful summer flowers, 
In separate colours—white, rose, blue, 
1/6 doz.; 9,0100. 

Forget-me-not—Myosotis. 

Make a fine show April to Juno. 
Bushy plants, L - doz.; 6 /-100. 

Hybrid Larkspurs. 

Strong-flowering, exhibition spikes, 
immense blue and purple, 2,6 doz. 

Booklets. 

Tn order that there may lie 
no obstacle to success on the 
part of the least experienced 
amateur, Bees Ltd. have pre¬ 
pared two. 

“ABC of Rose Culture,” 
lid., post free . 

“A 11 0 of Bulb Culture," 
lid., post free. 

Each book contains 32 pages 
of precise information and 4 
pages colour photos. Direc¬ 
tions for seed sowing aie 
printed on the packets. 

Order or write NOW. 

"Lest you Forget." 


Original fro-m 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


April 3, 1913 



Very Special 
i Offer of Roses. 

Rose 3 from 2/6 dozen ; Standard Roses, 
6/- dozen. 5A Order Carriage Paid. 

Our Now Catalogue, 64 pages, now ready. 
Free on receipt of post-card. 

FOR SEEDS. SEE CATALOGUE. 

COLD MEDAL ROSES AND NEW 80RTC, 

4d. each ; 12 for 3 6. 

Jonkeer J. L. Mock, carmine and imperial pink. 

K. A. Victoria, white and yellow shaded. 

Le Progrcs, yellow, changing to nankeen-yellow. 

(leo. G. Wuml, orange vermilion. 

Edu Meyer, yellow, with copper. 

Etoile de France, crimson-scarlet. 

Prince de Bulg&re, rosy-fleah, golilen-ealmon. 

Juliet, old gold, deep rose. 

Soleil d'Angeus. deep ochre-yellow. 

Mwc. Melaino Soupcrt, sunset yellow. 

Orleans, gerunium-red. 

Liuly Hillingdon, deep apricot-yellow. 

General Washington, red. 

Mine. Itavary, pale orange and golden. 

Konigin Carola, crimson. 

Jessie Poly Pom, dwarf red. 

Mine. Jules Grolez, bright roso. 

Ed. Mawley, rich velvety crimson. 

1 -ady Hillingdon, orange and golden-yellow. 

Mine. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink. 

Mrs. J. Laing, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrne. C. Testout. 

12, Our Selection, 2, 6. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

6(1. each; 12, 4/6; mixed, 12, 3/6. 

Mrs. M. Walsh, new white, 1/-. 

Crimson Rambler, crimson. 

Violet, blue. 

Gold Finch, yellow, gold. 

Tausendsclion, very flue pink. 

Lady Gay, scarlet pink. 

Iaidy Godlva. 

Excelsa, very fine crimson. 

Yellow Rambler, yellow. 

I will send 3 largo Climbers, In 3 sorts, my selection, V-. 

COLD MEDAL ROSES AND NEW SORTS. 

12, in 12 sorts. Pick your own. Less than 
dozen, see prices marked. 

Md. J. Clouehalt(1913), P.P., venuifion-red, shaded yellow, 1/-. 
British Queen (1912), pure ivory-white. 1/6. 

Rayon d Or (1910), Canadian, yellow, 1-. 

Queen Mary, new, yellow, one of the best, 1/6. 

Leslie Holland, copper, deep scarlet, 1/-. 

Old Gold, yellow (1912), gold medal, 1/-. 

Lady Mary Ward, orange and apricot, 1/6. 

Louis Catli. Breslau, new (1912), shrimp-pink, 16. 

Mr. Fred V. D. Belt, deep. 

Mr. A. Carnegie, pure white, prize, 1/6. 
l.ady Fairie, crimson. 

Cecil Brunuer, dwarf Poly. 

Edith Pert, 1/-. Mr. David McClure, 1/-. 

Arthur A. Goodwin, coppery-red, salmon pink. 

Alex. Hid Gray, lemon-yellow, 1/- 
Yvonne Babier, D. P.P., white and cream. 

Mrne. C. Lutland, new (1912). chrome-yellow, 16. 

Mr. Charles Hunter, new (1912), rosy-crimson, 16. 

Mr. Tlieo. Delacourt, new (1913), rosy-scarlet, shaded sal¬ 
mon, 2/-. 

Ophelia, salmon flesh shade roso. 

POLYANTHA ROSE. FINE FOR POTS OR 
BORDERS. WORTH 6/- DOZEN. 

Mr. Wm. Cutbush, beautiful Bhade pink, sport from Dwarf 
Crimson Rambler, 6, 1/3; 12, 2/-. 

Jessie, red, new (1909); Orleans Rose Geranium, red; and 
Mr. W. Cutbush. 6, 13; 12. 2/-. 

Jessie, new dwarf red, pot or borders, 6, 13 ; 12, 2’-. 

Jessie, red; and Mr. Wm. Cutbush, 6, 1/3; 12, 2/-. 

Special cheap offer. Good stuff. 

COLD MEDAL ROSES. 

1/. Each ; 12 in 12 sorts, 5/- ; One of Each 
Variety. Pick your own. 

Mr. A. Carnegie, white, tinted lemon, 16. 

Rayon d’Or. 

Mrs. N. Walsh, pure snow white, cl., 1910. 

Luly Fairie, bright carmine, 1/6. 

Mer Doro Van Feb, blackish velvety crimson, 16. 

H. E. Richardson, dark rich crimson. 

Robin Hood, blood-red, 1/6. 

Sunburst. 

Brilliant Killamey. 

Betty, coppery-rose, with orange-yellow. 

J. L. Mock, imperial pink. 

Chateau Clos de Vougeot, velvety-scarlet, 1/G. 

Mine. Melaino Soupert, yellow with rose. 

Mrne. Itavary, G. Washington. 

General McArthur. 

1/- each ; 12 in 12 sorts, for 5/-. If selection left to ns, 

12 for 3/6. 

5 II. P. in 5 sorts, our selection, extra, for 1/9; 10, 3/3; 

20 , 6 , -. 

H. TEAS, in 5 sorts, 5 in 5 sorts, 2s. ; 10. 3.-9; 20, 7/-. 

DWARF ROSES, 3d. each ; 12, 2/6. 

Jessie, Mr. W. Cutbush, Ema Tresendorf, Baby Rambler, 
Louis Walter, K. Zremeh, A. Muller, mixed 5 for 1/-; 
10, 2/-; 20, 4/-. 

DWARF ROSES, 6d. each; 12, 3/6. 

Richmond, Mrs. J. Laing, Liberty, Soleil d'Or, Gen. 
Jacqueminot, Mine. C. Testout, C. Mermet, Killarney, 
A. Guinoiaseau, J. L. Mock, Gloire de Dijon, It. M. Henri- 
ette, Mrne. Cochet, British Queen (1/-), Persian Yellow, 
Jessie, Austrian Copper, Mrne. J. Grolez, E. Paulsen, 
Jessie, Mrne. 11. Levavasseur, Prince de Bulgare, Mrs. It. 8. 
Crawford, Lady Hillingdon, G. Regis, K. A. Victoria, 
L. Carle, Liberty, H. Dickson. 6 in 5 sorts, our selection, 1/6. 


EASTER OFFER 

OP 

ROSES, HIM PERENNIALS & SHRUBS. 

Strong, healthy plants at low rates. 
Order now for EASTER planting. 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Aronitum (Monkshood), 4*1. each; 3 - do/.. Artemisia 
lactitlora, 4d. each ; 3 - doz. Aubrietia (ltock Cress), in pots, 
4d each; 3 - doz. Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). 50 varieties, 
3d. each; 2 - doz. Anemone japonica, 3d. each; 2'6 doz. 
Achillea The Pearl, 3*1. each ; 2/- doz. Anc husa Dropmore 
and Opal, 3d. each ; 2 6 doz. ArahisfL-pl., 2d. each; 1 b doz. 

Aquilegias, ’- 1 o.i — ‘ '«"»• 

nnthemuni 


THEODORE TURNER. 
The Temple, Dale St., Liverpool. 


Digitiz ed by 




MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY MOST EASTERLY PLANTS, BULBS. 


long-spurred hybrids, 2d. each ; 1/6 doz. 
................. maximum, 3*1. each; 26 doz. Coreopsis, 2d. 

each ; 1/6 do/.. Campanulas, 4d. each; 3/- doz. Delphiniums, 
3*1. each ; 2,6 doz. Doronicuin Harpur-Crewe, 3d. ear*h; 2.- 
doz. Erigeron speciosum, 3d. each; 2.6 doz. Forget-me- 
nots, 2d. each; 1- doz. Gaillardias, 3*1. each; 2/- doz. 
Galega officinalis, 3d each ; 2/- doz. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
3d. each; 2 6 doz. Helenium Riverton Beauty and autum- 
nale riibrum, 4d. each ; 3/- doz. Thalictruin dipterocarpum, 
6*1. each ; 5 - doz. llclianthus, 2.1. each ; 1/6 duz Helian- 
themums (Rock Roses), white, pink, crimson, yellow, grand 
for rockery or dry banks, 4d. each; 3,-doz. Lupinus poly- 
phyllus, white and blue, 2d. each ; 1/6 doz. Lychnis chalco- 
donicum, 3d. each ; 2/- doz. CKuothcra (Evening Primrose), 
dwarf white »tid yellow, 3*1. each; 2,6 doz. Pyrethruins, 
single and double, white, pink, or crimson, 4il. each; 3,-doz. 
Phlox, finest varieties, 4d. each ; 3/- doz. Pieonies, 9*1. each; 

6 - doz. Siixifriiga, in pota, 4tL. each * 3/- cloz. Solidngo 
Golden Wings, 4d. each ; 3 - doz. Violas, named (list free), 
8/- per 100; 2d. each ; L 6 doz. Viola gracilis, 4d. each; 3/- doz. 

ROSES. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS in the following leading 
varieties, 4 6 doz.; 25 - per 100. 

Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark. Marie Bauman, Baroness 
Rothschild, Alfred Colomb, Duke of Edinburgh, John 
Hopper, General Jacqueminot, Alfred Carriere, La Fran* ', 
P. C. de Rohan, Dr. Andre, (.'has. Lefebvre, Dupuy Janiain, 
La Boule do Neige, Fisher Holmes, Duke of Tcck. Ulrich 
Brunner, Gloire Lyonnaiso, Mrs. J. Laing,Caroline Testout, 
Margaret Dickson. Mrs. 8. Crawford, Victor Hugo, F. K. 
Druschki, Comd. F. Faure. 

HYBRID TEAS AND CLIMBERS, as under, 
at 6 - doz.; 40/-100. 

Richmond, Safrano, Mine. Falcot, Mine. Ravary, Prince 
de Bulgane, Lady Ashtown, Dean Hob/, La Tosca, J.e Pro- 
gres, Earl of Warwick, ‘Countess of Shaftesbury, General 
McArthur, Mrs. A. E. Coxhead, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mar¬ 
quise Li it a, Viscountess Folkestone, Mine. A. Chatenay, 
Killamey, Liberty, K. A. Victoria, Mine. Jean Dupuy. 
Lady Hillingdon, White Killarney, Mint. Melaire Soupcrt, 
Mrs. A. Ward, His Majesty, Duchess of Wellingtou, G. C. 
SVaud, Mrs Maynard Sinton. 

CLIMBERS.—K. A. Victoria, Dorothy rerkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, Excelsa, Felicite Perpetual, Rene 
Andre, Alberie Barbier, Ards Rover. White Dorothy, Gar¬ 
denia, American Pillar, Aglaia, Lady Godiva, and others. 

CHOICE SHRUBS. 

Hardy Fuchsias, 6d. each; 5 - doz. Buddleia Veitchianus, 
9d. each; 7 6 doz. Cytisus Audreana, 9*1. each ; 7 6 doz. 
Escal Ionia Langleyensis, 9d. each; 7 6 doz. Veronica, in 12 
varieties, 6d. each; 4 6 doz. Escollonia uiacrantha, 9*1. each ; 

7 6 doz. Altheas, 1/- each; 9 - doz. Cislus ladaniferus, 
9*1. each; 6 - *loz. Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 1/- each ; 
9 - doz. Ceanothus azureus, 1/- each; 9/-doz. Contoneaster 
Franchetli, 1/-each ; 9/-doz. Cotoneaster angustifolia, Is. 
each ; 9 - doz. Hydrangea hortensir, 9d. each; 7/6 doz. 
Hydrangea Mine. E. Moulliere, Sour. doE. Chautard, Mine. 
Maurice Hauiur, Bouquet Rose, 1 - each; 9 - doz. Olearia 
inacrodonat i, 1 - each; 9/- doz. Spinea Aitchisoni, I - each ; 
9 - doz. Viburnum macrocephaluin (Chinese Guelder Rose), 
16 doz. A/.ara microphylla, 1/- each ; 9 - doz. Baccharia 
patagonica, 9d. each ; 7/6 doz. And many others. 

FRUIT TREES. 

The following can still be planted: Apples, Tears, Plums, 
Cherries, Peaches, Apricots and Nectariues. Red and Black 
Currants, Strawberries and loganberries. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Special Spring Offer 
free on application. 

Orders of £1 and over carriage paid for cash. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LIMITED, 
Barnham, SUSSEX. 


6 Polyanthus .. .. 3*1 

6 Cowslips .. 4d 

6 Primroses, yellow .. 3d 
6 Primroses, cn. mx. .. 6d 

3 Arabis, white .. .. 3d 

6 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 
6 Foxgloves .. .. 4*1 

4 Stocks, choice mixed 3*1 


12 Daisy, double . 

6 Delphiniums 
3 Marguerites, yellow.. 
6 Achillea The Pearl .. 
6 Heliotrope, hardy .. 
3 Chrysanthemums 


6 Violets, large purple 3d 
a 3d 


Bari's 

Pure Lawn Grasses 

For Lawns,Tennis Courts, etc. 


BARR'S STANDARD MIXTURE 
for fino Lawns and Croquet Grounds, contain¬ 
ing neither clover nor coarse grasses. Per lb., Is. lOd.; 101b., 
17s. 6*1. ; 20 lb., 34s. For hints on Making, Management, and 
the Manuring of Lawns, see BARltS LAWN GRASS 
CIRCULAR, free 

- BARR & SONS, - 

H, 12 and 13, KING STREET, C0VENT CAR DEN, L0HD0 H. 


SEED POTATOES. 

All the Leading Varieties. 

No Better Stocks Obtainable. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

SEED POTATO GROWERS, YORK, 


3 Gaillardias 
3 Irises, yellow ling . 

3 Irises, purple flag 
20 Montbretias .. 

12 Gladioli, large red . 

6 Begonias, large 
1 Pieony, white .. 

1 Pieony, red 
6 Anemones 

2 Campanulas, pyr. . 

2 Marguerites, red 
6 Sunflowers 

3 Musk, giant 
6 Thrift, pink .. 

3 Sweet Williams 
3 Daisy, Ox-eye.. 

6 Daisy, scarlet .. 

6 Daisy, giant white . 

1 Xmas Rose 

2 Candytuft, white . 

6 Creeping Jenny 
6 London Pride.. 

12 Lily of Valley .. 

1 Lily, large while 
1 Lily, large purple 

3 Lily, Sword, red 

1 Lily, red Torch 

4 Lily, tiger striped . 

2 Poppy, giant red 
12 Privet, golden. 1 ft. . 

50 Privet, green, 1 ft. . 

50 Quirkthorn, thorny. 

12 Rockery creepers 
100 Box, evergrn. edging 2 

3 Pinks, large double .. 6d 
3 Pinks, white, fringed 6d 


3d 


6 Hepalica, blue 
6 Hepatica, white 

3 Anemone jap. 

6 Creeping Jenny 
6 Viula, gold Gem 
12 Pansy, giant mixed .. 
2 Lobelia, scarlet 


2 Carnations, double 
white.6-1 

1 Carnation, double red 3d 

2 Carnations, dbl. pink Gd 

2 Carnations, doable 

yeilow.6*1 

6 Asters, lmrdy .. .. 3-1 

3 Geraniums, Ivy-leaf 61 

2 Fuchsias, hardy, 1ft. 44 
1 Hydrangea, pink .. 34 
1 Hydrangea, white .. 3d 
1 Orange-tree .. .. 4d 

1 Leuien Verbena, 1 ft. 3*1 
1 Asparagus Fern .. 3d 

1 Cytisus, yellow .. 61 

2 Ferns, house .. .. Gd 

1 Plumnago. blue .. 4d 
1 Palm, evergreen, 1 ft. 6*1 

1 Campanula Basket .. 4d 

2 Fuchsia, ch. double .. 4*1 
1 Clematis, laige white 3d 
1 Fiery Thorn, red berry 3*1 
1 Honeysuckle, sweet.. 3d 
1 Passson - flower, blue 4d 

1 Jessamine, yellow .. 3d 
6 Bellbind. double pink 44 

2 Hops, strong .. .. 4*1 

1 Ivy, Silver Queen .. 3d 

2 Ivy, large green .. 3d 

2 Ivy, small cut leaf .. 3d 
2 Virginia, small leaf .. 61 
1 Rose, white climber.. 3*1 
1 Rose, red climber .. 3*1 
1 Rose, bush, red .. 3d 
1 Rose, bush, pink .. 3d 
1 Rose, bush, white .. 3d 
6 Roses, Monthly .. 19 
1 Sweet Briar,pink .. 3*i 
1 Sweet Bay .. ..3-1 

1 Rosemary .. .. 2*1 

1 Southernwood .. 2*1 

2 Periwinkle, silver .. 3d 
6 Periwinkle, giant .. 3*1 
6 Hypericum J. Wort.. 3*1 

100 Cabbage, beat early 10>l 
25 Cauliflowers, early .. 9*1 
20 Red Cabbage .. .. 3d 

2 Lavender. 2 Sage .. 4*1 

1 Rue. 2 Thyme.. .. 3-1 

4 Mint, 2 Marjorum .. 6*1 

2 Rhubarb, early red .. 6 1 

6 Red Currants .. ..13 

6 Black Currauts 
6 Gooseberry 

3 Ixiganberry 
6 Blackberry, large 
1 Grape Vine, bl ick 


13 
1 6 
26 

5 Laurels evergreen, lift 16 


38. 6d. orders Tost Free, or 4d. Postage. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

OULTON (9), LOWESTOFT. 


BEGONIAS 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES : 
Carnations, Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE . 

BLACKM0RE & LANGDON, BATH, 

SEED POTATOES. 

SCOTCH AND YORKSHIRE CROWN. 


Good, reliable stocks of — 

Duke of Yorks, Kins: Georges, 

Sharpe’s Expross. Presidents, 

Snowdrop, Factors, 

Eolipso, Up-to-Dates. 

British Queens, King Edwards, 

Arran Chiefs. 

PRICES ON”APPLICATION. 


CARDEN CATALOGUE FREE 


a. t. Ri] 

Market Weighton, YORKSHIRE. 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL. 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses and Hardy 
Flowering Plants, all at War Prices. 

C. GIBSON & CO., 6, LEEMINC BAR, BEDALE. 


■WETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

IN —Good strong, stout, small mesh} will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5*. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. List* 
and samples free —H. J. G ASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A- —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, Ud. — 
PUBLISHElt, 63, Lincoln a Ion Fields, London, W.C. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GAIUJEjVIjVG ILL US'flMILD, 


21 Days. Enormous Clearance Sale. 


VILLA c .9>lection OF seeds. ] rqseS. ROBES. ROSES. 


10.6 WORTH FOR 2 - 
TOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

lie who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grew is a public benefactor. 

ALL NEW SEEDS. 

| pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea, i pint Beans, | oz. Onion, 1 oz. Carrot, 1 oz. 
Parsnip, | oz. Turnip, 4 oz. Radish, 4 oz. Cress, large packet 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Saroy, B. Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bage, Parsley, lettuce. Tomato, Herbs, Celery, Marrow, 
6 pai-keu beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. uiy New Potato (listed at Gd. lt>. ; see 
catalogue) (told Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well 
packed and sent on approval, so see they are a genuine lot, 
2a the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, 
seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) 


150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES TO OFFER AS 
BELOW. 

Purchaser's Selection .. ■■ 5<L each; 4'- do*. 

My Selection.4d. each; 3/• doz. 

Abel Carribre, A. Colomb, Annie Wood. Ben Cant. 
Captain Christy, Clio, Coronation, D. of Teck, D. of Welling¬ 
ton, Dupuy Jamain. Fisher Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, 
General Jacqueminot, Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John 
Hopper, MagnaCharta, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. .John Laing, 
Mrs. It. G. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Verdier, and hun¬ 
dreds of others. 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 

3/6 12 CRAND ROSES. 3/6 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 George Dickson, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 
Laurent Carl, 1 J. H. Welch, 1 His Majesty, 1 Pharisaer, 1 
La Tosca, 1 Hugh DickBon. 1 Captain Holmes, 1 Frau Karl 
Druschki, 1 E. Mawley. The 12 Roses, as above-named, all 
well packed, 3s. 6 d. 

1/6 A CHANCE IN A LIFETIME. 1/6 

1 Climbing Marechal Niel, 1 Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, from 3 to 4 feet high, with good side branches, 
just the thing for Greenhouse. The 3 splendid Roses, 
well packed in straw, for Is. 6 d. (1 New Baby Rambler Rose 
gratis; in all 4 roses, Is. 6 d.) 


MY 6 D. COLLECTION OF FLOWER SEEDS 200,000 LOVELY TEAS & HYBRID TEAS. r nnn punnnnPMniHMIQ 

LI astonish you alL It will contain 16 packets (and they All Grand Bushes. All lit Quali ty. tljUUU linUKJUUbllUIIUlf 9a 


will astonish you alL It will contain 16 packets (and they 
are packets, too—not like some seud) of all new genuine 
Seeds, all different and named, including Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias. Godetia. Wallflowers, Larkspur, Statice, Canter¬ 
bury Beils, Scarlet Linum. Post free, 7 stamps. 

100- NATIONAL COLOURS. 10°. 

WQ seeds, lOd., free. 100 red, 100 white, 100 blue. 100 
orange, 100 Black, 100 yellow, giant-flowering Sweet Peas, 
named, post free. lOd.; or above Flower Seeds and Sweet 
Peas, both lots, 13. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

All clean and healthy bushes. 

Gooseberries: Crown Bob, Sulphur, Keepsake, Whyman’s, 
Whitesmith. Leveller, and others ; 3-year trees, 4d. each ; 
12 for 3s. 6 d. ; 4-year, 6 d. each ; 12, 4s. 6 d. Few good 
Gooseberry trees, names lost, 12 for 2s. 6 d. 

Red, White, Black Currants, 2Jd. each, 2s. doz. Very large 
bushes. 12 for 2*. Cd. 4 years old. 

10r000 FINE RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Carter's 
Prolific, 19 grand canes. Is. 

10,000 Loganberries, fine grand stuff, grown on canes, 9d. 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 

4d. A LOT; 5 LOTS 1/6. 


2 Cornua 

S Cotoneastera .. 

1 Cup. erecta vir. 

2 Deutzias 

2 Maidenhair Trees 

1 Honeysuckle .. 

2 Irish Ivies 

1 Gold or Silver do. 

2 Laurels, Bushy 
1 Laura st inns 

1 Large Line 
1 Maple Norway 
1 Pyracantha 
1 Prunus Pissanli 


4d I 1 Large Mountain Ash.. 4d 
4d 1 Purple Beech .. .. 4d 


All Grand Bushes. AU 1st Quality. 
Purchaser's Selection .. .. 6d. each; 5/- doz. 

My Selection.5d. each; 4/- doz. 

A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Betty, Catherine Merraet, 
Caroline Testout, Edu Meyer, Edward Mawley, Etoife de 
France, Gen. McArthur, Grass an Teplitz, Harry Kirk, 
J. B. Clark, Jonkheer L. Mock, Juliet, Ktllamey Pink, 
Lady Ashtown, I.ady Battersea, La France, La Tosca, 
Liberty, Lyon, Madame Abel Ohatenay, Madame Constance 
Soupert, Madame Kav&ry, Mildred Grant, Maman Cochet, 
Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. A. R Waddell, 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mrs. Jos. H. Welch,. 
Niphetos, Pharisaer, Richmond, Rhea Reid, Viscountess 
Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White Killarney, 
White Maman Cochet, and hundreds of others. 

1 /- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. .1/- 

What can be nicer than to cover your Arches, Summer¬ 
house or ugly buildings with a few nice Climbers 7 1 white, 
1 blue, 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, 1 
Pyrus Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 

1/- STANDARD UMBRELLA OR WEEP- 1 /- 
INC ROSES. 

Grand stuff, long trails, 6 ft. stems. 

4/6 6 STANDARD ROSES. 4/6 

1 Rayon d’Or, 1 Lady Hillingdon, 1 Prince de Rulgarie, 


Very nice bushy plants, 44. each; 12 for 3s. 94. 

Grand large stuff, very bushy, 6 d. each; 12 for 5«. 
Special fine stuff, well budded, grand, 9d. each; 12 for 8 s. 
The finest Hybrids that onn be obtained, absolutely 
covered all over with large flowering buds, Is. each; 12 for 
10 s. Order at once. 1 am bound to clear these. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3D- A LOT. 12 LOTS 2/6. 

All Fine, Large Stuff, not drawn-up Seedling*. 

The following plants are all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (G) = greenhouse. 


4d 2 Broom, white oryel. .. 4d M George Dickson, 1 Caroline Testout, 1 Mrs. R. G. Sharman 

I 1 Plnmnli. ffhtl* Hina I ft_ C Ac M 


44 3 Clematis, white, blue, 

4d or yellow .. .. 4d 

44 1 Clematis montana .. 44 

44 2 Allspice.4d 

44 2 Catalpa.4d 

44 1 Double Cherry .. .. 4d 

44 1 Eating Chestnut .. 44 

4d 1 Guelder Rose .. .. 4d 

44 1 Hydrangea grand. .. 4d 

4d 1 White Jessamine .. 4d 

44 1 Yellow Jessamine .. 4d 


Crawford. The 6 Roses, well packed, 4s. 6 d. 


2 Rites.44 I 1 laburnum 


2 Sweet Briar 
1 Weigel*.. 

1 Golden Elder .. 

1 Aucuba Japonica 

2 Snowberry Trees 
1 Daphne 

1 Forsythia 

1 Bamboo Tree.. 
10 Evergreen Privet 

2 Acacia Trees .. 


4d 2 Lavender Bushes 
44 1 Large White Lilac 

44 1 Large Red Lilac 

44 1 Double May 

44 1 Mulberry Tree .. 

44 1 Mock Orange .. 
44 1 Pyrus japonica.. 

4d 1 Large Poplar .. 
44 2 Rosemary 

4d 2 Spiraeas 


American Blackberry 4d 1 Tulip Tree 


1 Pampas Grass.. 

2 Rose of Sharon 

1 AcerNegunda 

2 Tree of Heaven 
2 Scotch Broom.. 
2 Gooseberries .. 


4d 3 Fancy Shrubs .. 
44 2 Black Currants.. 
44 2 Red Currants .. 
4d 1 Blue Spinea 
4d 1 Rhododendron.. 
4d 1 Silver Birch 


iS RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 

« 2/6 6 LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 2/6 

la 1 New Excelsa, scarlet, 1 white Dorothy, 1 new blue Ram- 
la bier, 1 Dorothy Perkins, pink, 1 yellow Rambler, 1 American 
4 d Beauty Rambler. The above 6 Roses, named, 2s. 6 <L 

S 1 /- 64 PRIZE CLADI0LI. 1/- 

ia 8 Princeps, new scarlet; 8 Pink Beauty, dark pink; 8 Baron 
2a Hulot, lovely blue: 8 America Flesh ; 8 Brenchleyensis; 8 
2a Guilds!! Hybrids; a Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, delicate 
44 . flesh ; all splended flowering Bulbs. The whole 64 Bulbs, Is 

« 1 /- 300 SWEET PEA PUNTS. 1/- 

44 All flue, strong, autumn sown plant*, in 10 lovely varieties, 
44 plant at once; all finest sorts. 

jj HAVE FLOWERS ALL SUMMER! 

Id 1/9 200 CRAND PERENNIALS. 1/9 


* * •• JS 1 surer Birch '' 4d « Carnations (clove - scented), 6 double Hollyhocks, 8 

2 Gooseberries ■ • • • JJ J n^nhSv Oanea ’ * 44 double Gypaophila, 10 Aquilegia, 4 Anchusa blue, 10 Canter- 

1 Ampclopns% ettchii.. 4d 16 Kaspberry Canes .. *a b Bells, 12 Rose of Heaven, 8 Chrysanthemum King 

. _ n turn a < it% Edward, 18 mixed Pinks, 30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus, 10 Con- 

f/Q Ofln GRAND WALLFLOWERS. 1/3 taurea, 6 Delphiniums, 6 Tree Lupins, 20 Valenan, 20 white 

l/v *UU unnnu •snLL.rLUVTknVa l/u Hesperis. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate. 


13 SPLENDID GLADIOLI. 

30 Blood Red, 35 Primrose, 35 New Scarlet, 35 


I Hesperis. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
and well packed, Is. 9d. Half-quantity, 100 Plants in i 


Gold, 35 Vulcan, 30 Hercules. 200 plants to flower almost 
at once, and 12 Lovely Gladioli, Is. 34. 

10,000 GRAND CLOVE CARNATI0N8. „ 


Cloth var ieties, my choice, la. 


CLIMBING RAMBLER ROSES. 

Crimson Rambler, D. Perkins, Lady Gay, Apple Blossom, 
American Pillar, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Hiawatha, Blush 


„ . * _ , . . ... Rambler, Goldfinch, Aviatour Bleriot, Grass an Teplitz, 

above ' 1111 lar * e rooted layer8 ’ Ards Rover, Alb. Barbier, White Dorothy, Philadelphia, 


grand stuff. 12 for 2s. 64. Tausendsch’on, and many others. All grand stuff. 

URGE PASSION FLOWERS. You, cboi«, the» £7 “«>"* «“»- r* s 

Fine strong plants, taken out of pots, 4d. each. 

10,000 CRAND AUBRIETIAS IN POTS. 1 . 00 ® CL0IRE DE DU0NS, 

Big clomps, which will make a show at once. Packed out M to 6 t&t.) 

of puts, 2a. dozen; 12a 100. Enormous large Plants, English grown, out In the open 

QTDA1AIDCDDV Dl AHTQ fields, well staked fine trees with many side shoots ; these 

DlnMvVDCnilT rtnn I o, ,^11 cover a large space at once and flower all Summer. 

Can offer the following plants, all transplanted stuff; are Very cheap, la each. 

^rproTed^Noble! 1 fBr ™ 8 Paxto'n, Latest of Al^Sensation, 50,000 GRAND CLEMATIS 

wkjnd. iqq. ai;. two st»wi*^ plenu, fo, he.., AH „ planM , plenty ot , nd 

croppt nx uti* > J • ”■ 05 nlants la lished plants (not mere slips as some offer , si 

ftxLn^TincroD " ” I P , ' U manni [blue), D. of Edinburgh (white), Protacus 

P " 9 ? 1 .' Queen lavender), Gem (aky blue , La France (1 

tE?l 2S£5 .1 S Van Houtte (white), Miss Bateman (white), Proi 

The Laxions • * - • w •• **• an d many others. All grand stuff, 9d. each. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA. QPFPIAL OFFER MAGNOLIA 4 

3 lovely white, 3 new scarlet, 3 pale pink— make lovely OrtUIML UrrCn IHHUnULIHt 

■faow; grand for cut bloom, 9 plants, la 150 d MagnoUaSf weU set with bud, la eac 


4 Achillea, double white 3d 
6 Auriculas Alpine .. 3d 
12 Aquilegia, long apd... 3d 
20 Alyssum Saxatile .. 3d 
12 Arabis, double white 3d 
20 Arabia Alpina .. 3d 
15 Aubrietia, lovely blue 3d 
20 Agrostemna Co'ia .. 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, above 

mixed.3d 

4 Anemone japonica .. 3d 
20 Brompton Stocks .. 3d 

16 Canterbury Bell, wh. 3d 
16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 
16 Ditto, above mixed.. 3d 
12 Chelone, scarlet .. 3d 
30 Silene, double pink .. 3d 
10 Carnation Marg’ta .. 3d 
10 Carnation, tip-top .. 3d 
10 Carnation Grenadin, 

scarlet .. .. 3d 

10 Picotees, cl. scented 3d 
12 Calliopais grandif. .. 3d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 

3 Early Flowering Chrys. 3d 
12 Chrys. King Edward 3d 

4 Cyclamens, nice plants 3d 
6 Daisies, French, all 

colours .. .. 3<1 

25 Daisies for edging .. 3d 

8 Delphinium, pr. atm. 3d 

12 Foxgloves .. ..3d 

10 Gaillardiahybrida' .. 3d 
6 Geum, splen. scarlet 3d 
6 Gladioli America .. 3d 
8 Gladioli Erench., sclt. 34 
8 Gladioli Gand., lovely 3d 
8 Gladioli Child., hyb. 3d 
8 Gladioli, lem. spot .. 3d 
12 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
15 Gypsophilapan. .. 3d 
8 Gypsophila, new dbl. 3d 
6 Heliotrope (G) .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 
4 Lobelia cardinalis .. 3d 
6 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 
6 Lupins, white tree .. 3d 
12 Lupins, lovely pink .. 3d 
12 Lupins, above mixed 3d 
6 Marguerites, white (G) 3d 
12 Mignonetto, M’tchet 3d 
25 Myosotis alpestris .. 3d 
8 Nicotians afflnis .. 3d 
15 Nemesis strut (G) .. 3d 
3 Red Sinkins Pinks .. 3d 
12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 


SPECIAL OFFER MAGNOLIAS. 

150 grand Magnolias, well set with bud, Is. each. 


30 Cranford Beauty .. 3d 
12 Eveping Primrose .. 3d. 
6 Primula obconica .. 3d 

3 Passion Flowers (G).. 3d 

12 Polyanthus .. ..3d 

2 Pssonia Chinensis .. 3d 
20 Jacob’s Ladder .. 3d 
10 Peas, Everg., 3 colours 3d 
50 Peas, Sweet .. .. 3d 

8 Pentstemons .. .. - 3d 

10 Physalis Franchetti.. 3d 

4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkin9 34 
4 Pinks Her Majesty .. 3d 

15 Pinks, Pheasant-eyed 3d 
10 Poppy, Tulip .. .. 3d 

6 Pyrethrum, Ilybri- 
dum, single and dou¬ 
ble, mixed .. .. 3d 

2 Phlox, nice clumps .. 34 
20 Pansies, yellow centre 34 
20 Pansies, giant white 34 
20 Pansies, masterpiece 3d 
20 Pansies, giant Peacock 34 
20 PanBies M ... Perrot.. 3d 
20 Pansies, cardinal red 3d 
25 Pansies, above mixed 3d 
30 Wallflowers, blood red 3d 
30 Belvoir Castle .. 3d 
30 Primrose Dame .. 3d 

30 Ruby Gem .. .. 3d 

30 Eastern Queen .. 3d 

30 Ellen Willmotb .. 3d 

30 Vesuvius, scarlet .. 3d 
36 All above mixed .. 3d 
20 Wallflowers, double.. 3d 
15 Strawberry plants .. 3d 
50 Cos. or Cab. Lettuce 3d 
50 Red Cabbage .. .. 3d 

50 Spring Cabbage .. 3d 

50 Mast Cabbage.. .. 3d 

50 Onion plants .. .. 3d 

25 Cauliflower plants .. 3d 

2 Red Hot Poker .. 3d 

20 Rocket, white.. .. 3d 

4 Salvia Zurich (G) .. 3d 

60 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 
20 Schizanthiu .. ..3d 

20 Stachys alpina .. 3d 
20 Saponaria Ocym’dew 3d 

8 Sunflowers Mel lish .. 3d 

9 Sweet Williams, Pink 

Beauty .. .. 3d 

9 Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. .. 3d 

12 Sweet Williams,finest 3d 
6 Smilax, climber (G).. 3d 
20 Valerian, prnk, white 3d 

3 Violets, clumpa .. 3d 


All fine large plants, with plenty of root, and well-estab¬ 
lished plants (not mere slips as some offer), such as Jack- 
manni [blue), D. of Edinburgh (white), Protacus (pink). The 
Queen (lavender). Gem (sky blue), La France (blue), Mine. 
Van Houtte (white), Miss Bateman (white), Protacus (rose), 
and many others. All grand stuff, 9d. each. 


50,000 CLUMPS VIOLETS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To dear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long stems; grand 
for frames or pots. 12 clumps, Is. 

POTATOES. POTATOES. 

The Gled Eye, 2d. lb., U 6 d peck; Shu t be Loot. 2d 
lb., Is. 9d. peck; Rising Sun, 2d. lb.. Is. 9d. peck; The 
Factor, Is. peck; British Queen, Is. peck; Gold Flake, 4d. 
per pound—this Potato will be the one that willbe put in my 
Collection of Vegetable Seeds for 1915. 

LOVELY ROCK COLLECTION. 

100 Plants* II; 

Including Alyssum, Aubrietia, Sedums, Saxafraga, Rock 
Cistus, Arabia, etc., etc. 100 Plants, Is. 

PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO MATTER 
FREE ON RAIL. [CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


PLEASE IN All CASES WHEN ORDERING GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED, PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO MATTER 
CATALOGUES GRATIS.] HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED, AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. [CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.U.5., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Apbil 3 , 1915 


RoseS 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRINC 
PLANTING. 


Standards and Half Standards 

with large heads and fibrous roots. 

Climbers, with long rods, 6 to 10 ft. 

Weeping Standards, Bush Roses 
for Bedding. 


THE FINEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


Our New Rose Catalogue Post Free. 

A SPECIAL WAR DISCOUNT 10 per cent, 
for cash with order. 


FRANK GANT & GO. 

(Df.pt. E ), 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Many times Winners of the National 
Rose 8ooiety’s Champion Trophy. 


T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

J-* suitable for small bush protect ion. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
package free.—H. J. GA8SON, Net Works. Rye. 



IP YOU WANT 

Reallf Good Seeds and Bulbs 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 

,S7 :\D TO 

ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED, 

9, TENOY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

THEIR UNIQUE LISTS 

CONTAIN ONLY THE BEST 

VEGETABLES, FLOWERS AND BULBS 
WORTH GROWINC. 

The quality of their Seeds and Bulbs is well known all 
over the United Kingdom at being equal to anythiug in 
the market. ____ 

THE CHOICEST STOCKS OF 
PEAS, BEANS AND OTHER VECETABLE 
SEEDS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE BEST TOMATOES, 3d. per packet of about 

200 seeds. 

THE BEST CUCUMBERS, 6d. per packet of 10 
seeds. 

THE BEST ONIONS - Excelsior or Ailsa 
Croix, 6d. per packet of about L.200 seeds. 

BEET, 8d.; BRUSSELS SPROUTS or CAB¬ 
BAGE, 6d. per oz. 

BROCCOLI, 1 -; PARSNIP, ?d.; TURNIP, 2d. 

per oz. 

Pleate compare these Prices with what you are paying. 

ALL OTHER SEEOS EQUALLY CHEAP AHD GOOD. 

FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 


ROBERT SYDENHAM LIMITED. 



TREBLE YOUR 


GARDEN PROFITS. 


GUARANTEED GARDEN SEEDS are the 
"oi>on sesame" that reveal to you the true 
possibilities of that Garden of yours. They 
ensure for you nn inexhaustible supply of 
dele-ions vegetables and on endless succession 
of lovely flowcra, right in your own Garden 
where you i in enjoy them at your pleasure. 
EVERY packet, to >, MUST grow for YOU and 
please you or you will get it REPLACED 
FREELY. Cost no more to buy. 

"Write to-day for a FREE Copy of our 
161 page GUIDE TO GARDEN WISDOM 
AND GUARANTEED SEEDS. Postcard will 
do. No obligation to buy anything. Address 
us personally: 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

The King's Seedsmen, 


10/- MARVEL SEED COLLECTION, 2/- 

CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR DOOR. 

GIVEN FREE, HALF - PINT NEW JOHN BULL PEA. 

TBIB OOLXjEOTION WIN S HtTNDRBDS OX 1 PXtXKZlS. 

£ pint First to Crop Peas, 1 ft., A pint Leader Peas, £ pint Giant Marrowfat Peas, J pint Kidney Beans, packet Giant Leviathan Runner 
Beans, $ oz. Elephant Onions, £ oz. feeet, £ oz. Parsnip, £ oz. Turnip, £ oz. Radish, £ oz. Carrot, $ oz. Mustard, \ oz. Cress, and packet of 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, Leek, Kale, Parsley, and 6 Packets of New Flower Seeds, with one 
packet of New American Giant Sweet Peas, all named, packed end free on rail for 2s. Hundreds of testimonials say that every seed grows 
and produces exhibition vegetables. 

(GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


STRONC FLOWERING PERENNIALS. 


9 Lota, 2'- 1 Blue Olematia with 1 - orders. 

1 Christmas Rose ..3d 12 Sweet Williams, mxi 

25 Aubrietia, mauve or ... 

dark purple .. 3d 

6 Auriculas, fine .. .. 2d 

15 Antirrhinums, red, yell , 


pink, white .. .. 3*1 

12 Aquilegias .. 3d 

10 Achillea, l’earl.. .. 3d | 

3 Anchusa Drop.3d 

15 Alyssum naxatile ..31 : 
12 Agrostemma r.oron. .. 3il : 

6 Asters, M. Daisies .. 3d 
12 Rrompton Stocks .. 3d I 
25 Arabia alpina .. .. 3d 

20 Coreopsis grand. .. 3d , 
15 Canterbury Bells, white j 
blue, pink .. 3d 

20 Canterbury Bells ..3d 
8 Carnation, double | 

rlove .3d 

8 Do., double scarlet .. 3d 
8 Chrys.. King Edward 3d 
30 Cornflowers .. .. 3d j 

10 Chelone Barbata .. 3.1 ! 
15 Daisies, giant-flowered 3d j 
25 Do., red and white .. 3d 
6 Shasta Daisies ., .. 3d ! 

4 Delphiniums .. . . 3*1 I 

6 French Daisies.. .. 3d 

12 l’olyunthus .. .. 3d 

10 Pentstemons .. .. 3*1 I 

10 Physalis Fran .. 

Poppies, Iceland,while, 


_ .ixd. 3d 

30 Wallflowers, blood'red 3d 
6 Dbl. Germans, ex. ■ .. 3d 
1 Passion Flower, in pot 3d 
3d 


scarlet, yellow. 

10 Do., Oriental .. ..31 

25 Giant Pansies .. ..3d 

2 Violets, doubles .. 3d 

5 Violets, single giant .. 3d 

6 Siukins Pinks .. .. 3d 

0 Pinks, Her Majesty ..-3d 

I Red Siukins .. 3d 

0 Valerian, scarlet, or 

Pink Beauty .. .. 3d 

25 Jacob's Ladder.. . . 3d 

G Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. 6<1 

6 Do., Pink Beauty .. 3d 


6 Rudhcckiaj) 

C> Statiec Sulicifolia 
6 Campanulas .. .. 3d 

f» Gaillardias, hybrids .. 3d 
6 Ueums, scarlet., .. 3d 

12 Galena, hybrids .. 3d 
12 Evening Primrose ..3d 
6 Erigeron speciosum .. 3d 
15 Foxgloves, Ivory's 

spotted.3d 

25 Forget-me-Nots, blue, 
white, or pink .. .. 3d 

12 Gypaophila paniculata 3d 

20 Honesty.3d 

3 Globo Thistle .. .. 3.1 

6 Geum. scarlet .. .. 3*1 

12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3d 
6 Do., fine doublo .. 3d 
12 Night-scented Stocks 3*1 

8 Picotees.3d 

12 Lupins, mixed .. ..3d 

2 Do,, New Rosea .. 3d 

3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 

w'hite, or Snow Queen 3d 

3 Sunflowers, Miss Mel- 

lish . 

12 Indian Pinks .. 

25 Pansies, giants .. 

4 Ijobelia Cardinalis 
12 Lintrm Perenne 

C Sa poll aria, Rock 
G S ixifragas, do. 

12 Rock Plants 

2 Abutilnn. 

1 Koro tree. 

12 Strawberry Plants 
50 Ailsa Craig Onions . 

50 Lettuce, winter 
Cabbage, spring 

1 Rosemary 
6 Thyme Plants 

2 Lavender. 

6 Sage Plant* 


4 AraliaSieboldL. 

1 Abutilon. 

1 Amaryllis, hybrid 
1 Asparagus ptumosus. 
1 Arum, yellow .. 

3 Begonias, fibrous 

4 Bridal Wreath .. 

3 Blue Mnrguerite* 

6 Cinerarias, tine . . 

3 Cyclamen, giant 

1 Cactus in pot 
3 Calceolarias, fancy 


4 Carnations,Malmaisou 3d 


3d I 5 Heliotrope-flower 
3*1 | 1 H oya camosa .. 

6d 8 Nicotiana, scented 
3*1 | 6 Primula sinensis 
3d | 2 P. kewensis, lovely .. 
3d | 4 P. nialamides, fine .. 
3*1 6 P. nhconici, tine b train 
3*1 I ti Petunias, special 
3d j 1 Passion flower* pot .. 
3d I 1 Mother of Thousands, 

3*1 I pot . 

G Kheinannia angulata. 


3d 


3 Carnations, named 
G Campanula hybrids .. 

2 Drue.enas 

3 Eucalyptus 

3 Celsift erotica, line .. 
2 Chilian Glory - flower, 
magnificent climber 

1 Cinnamon Vine 

2 Cobsua scandens 

3 Fuchsias, dbl. and sgl. 
2 Geraniums 

1 Scented Geranium 

1 Gloxinia. 

6 Heuchera, fine.. 


perfectly beautiful, 

rare .3*1 

G Solanums, fine .. 3*1 

2 Swaiusonia, hybrids .. 3*1 
3*1 | 3 hiuilax, good .. ..3*1 

3*1 ! 6 Scarlet M ask .. .. 3d 

| G Trndescantia. silver, 

3d gold, or bronze .. 3*1 
3*1 | 3 fiplirongerii. fine plants 3*1 
3*1 3 Early Chrysanthems... 3d 

3d 3 Tomato plants, Ailsa 
3d Craig, fine 3*1 

3d 1 Pot Rose.3d 

3d 6 Stocks for pots.. .. 3d 


3(1 I 


6 NSW BLUE GLADIOLI, 

and 6 other varieties, oO for la 4d. 

5 Pink Beauty, 5 Salmon Queen, 10 America, 10 Scarlet 
Gem, 10 Butterfly, 5 gandavensis. All named separate, 
or 2 lots, 2s. 6*1. 


12 NAMED CARNATIONS. 2 6. 

■ irt 0 betultifnl named varieties. 

TRUE OLD ENGLISH CLOVES, 

flag p Lapis, 2s. do??i>. 

12 LOVELY ORIENTAL POPPIES, 

is G|boautiful varieties, named, 2s. &1. 


BULBS TO PLANT NOW. 


2 Lilium candulum 
2 Pink ("aminlum 
2 Lilium uuihcllatnm . 
2 Do. tigrinum . 

1 Do. rulmim .. 

1 Do. torch ru .. 

12 Lily of Valley .. 


12 Hyacinths candicans 
1 Bleeding Heart 
8 Mont.i>re:iin .. 

10 Gladioli America 
10 Do. Brenchlcyensis 
8 Holhmdia 


100 Gladioli, Gkinds, imuL 2.6 


ENQLISH GROWN. 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES, 3/- 

King George (blankest crimson). New, M. A. Chutenav. 
F. K. Druschki. Mme. Ravary, Mrs. J. T-aing. Prince de 
Bulgaric, Hugh Dickson, J. Mo k. C. TcUout, U. Brunner, 
K. A. Victoria. Dean Ilole. Labelled, suit any garden or 
soil, packed free, 3s. 

PHLOX. PHLOX. PHLOX. 

12 large flowering plants, in 12 varieties, 2a. 6d. 

12 mixed, all colours, good varieties, 2s. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

12 named kinds in really up-to-date varieties, 3s. 6d. 


2 /- 


A GAY GARDEN 

. FOR NINE MONTHS. 


2 /- 


2 Red lint Pokers, 10 Clove Carnations, G Peach Bell*. 
5 Lily Valley. G Double Hollyhocks. 10 Picotees, 10 Iceland 
Poppies, 10 Columbines. 10 Canterbury Bells, 20 Heaven’s 
Roses, :tl Sweet Williams, G Anchusa, 20 Pinks, 10 Blue 
linum, 5 Chinese Ijam-rms.■ 6 King Edward Daisies, 10 
Voleiinn, fi Everlasting Peas; .4.Tree -Lupins, 10 Daisies, 20 
Wullrtowi-H. Racked separate and free oti rail. 2s. 

.12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

in named varieties, flowering plants, 2m 

12 ANEMONES, JAPONICA. 1-. 

Whirlwind, alba and rosoa. 


CLARKE’S, 29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Roseries and Seed Depot, MIDDLESEX. 
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Acalypha Samleriana .. 204 
Alder, Italian, the .. 197 
Anemone angulosa .. 195 
Aponogeton distaehyon 199 
Apple, Allens Everlast¬ 
ing.200 

Apple, D’Arcy .. .. 200 

Apple-tree, canker in .. 300 
Apples, late .. 196 

Asparagus from seed .. 205 
Beet, ■worthleas .. -. 200 

Biennials, sowing seeds of 203 
Brurkenthalia spienlifolia 195 
Bulbs in fibre failing .. 208 
Cacti, growing .. .. 204 

Carnations, Marguerite 208 
Carnations, propagation 
of, by cuttings.. .. 196 


Cauliflowers, early 
Ceraetiums 

Climbers for new arches 
Conifers for rock garden 
Cory dal w cheilanthifolia 
Crocus versicolor 
Crocus Weldeni albus .. 
Currant, Red, a useful 

late . 

Cuttings, frost and 
Cyclamens, old corms of 
Daffodil, Peruvian 
Daphne Rlagaynna 
Eranthis cilicica.. 

Figs, planting 
Flower, an ill-used 
Flowers, cut, a reserve 
borderfpr 


SOo 

203 

203 
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195 

195 

203 

200 

202 

204 
204 

196 
196 
196 
201 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Bruckenthalia spiculifolia is a dwarf 
spreading Heath-like shrub valuable for 
sunny banks in the .rpek or Heath garden, 
where it should be planted in peaty soil. 
The flowers, pale purple in colour, are 
produced from the beginning of June on¬ 
wards at the ends of the grow ths. It is a 
native of E. Europe and Asiar Minor, and 
has been in this country many years, 
although rarely met with.—M. 

The Mimosa In the Isle of Wight. — I 
think you may be Interested to see the ac¬ 
companying sprays of Mimosa bloom. The 
tree, from 2-1 feet to 30 feet high and quite 
unprotected, is blooming well in spite of 
the night frosts and keen winds lately ex¬ 
perienced. I bought it as a small tree in 
Cannes over twenty years' ago and planted 
It in the most sheltered part of my garden. 
—M. Dashwood, IF tit Hill, TFes£ Street, 
Hyde, I. of W. 

Crocus versicolor. — This is among the 
showiest of the winter-flowering Croci, 
and quite early in March was in fine condi¬ 
tion at Kew r . It has also been well shown 
this year at the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, where it 
attracted attention as much by its profuse 
flowering as by its handsome white, 
purple-lined flowers. For the alpine-house 
in February and March it is one of the 
more attractive and beautiful. 

Corydalis cheilanthifolia.— Of the newer 
Corydalises C. cheilanthifolia is one of the 
hardiest and most satisfactory. I have 
found C. cheilanthifolia hardy for some 
three or four years, and there seems to be 
no difficulty in growing it in ordinary loam 
in the border or on roekwork. In a whin- 
stone moraine, with lime added, I find that 
(\ cheilanthifolia does very well, and in 
a sunny place comes into flower earlier 
than on roekwork. It opened its first 
blooms in the middle of March this year. 
—S. Araott. 

Anemone (Hepatiea) angulosa. — The 

earliest-flowering of the Hepaticas is 
generally the Transylvanian Anemone 
angulosa major, but this year the type, or 
what is known as such, came in quite as 
soon as the major variety, which has 
lighter blue flowers. They both bloomed 
about the first week of March. The other 
varieties, rosea, alba, and lllacina, are all 
later, and I have not an open bloom on 
any of these w'hen this is written (March 
17th). This Hepatiea is a precious flower, 
though one can hardly say that It is more 
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Flowers, hardy, among the 201 
Flowering Currant, the 195 
Forsythia suspensa .. 195 
Fruit-buds, restfulness 

of the .195 

Fruit-buds, the loss of.. 196 
Gagea lutea .. 199 

Garden, a neglerted .. 205 
Garden, a picturesque ., 201 
Garden food .. ..200 

Glasnevin, from .. .. 195 

Gooseberry, Fuchsia- 
flowered, the .. .. 198 

Harebells, a colony of .. 201 
Haricot soup with Sorrel 200 
Health, one way to .. 200 
Kale, a good winter .. 200 
Law and custom.. .. 208 


Lawn, Moss in .. .. 208 

Lentils .200 

Lycoris squamigera, grow¬ 
ing.204 

Marssonia Rosin in the 
Rose gardens near 
Lyons, damage by .. 200 
Melons, early .. 196 

Mexican Orange Flower 
in pots, the .. .. 204 

Mimosa in the Isle of 
Wight, the .. ..195 

Narcissus, Paper-white, 
not flowering .. .. 208 

Pentas kermesina .. 204 

PlantB, dangerous .. 196 

Plants, hardy, some in¬ 
teresting and useful .. 203 


delightful than the common Hepatiea, 
Anemone Hepatiea, or Hepatiea triloba. 
The blue form is the most beautiful of all, 

I think. With me the Hepaticas do best 
on tbe cool side of a rockery bank partly 
shaded from the sun. — S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

8hortla galaclfolia.— How welcome this 
is,. coming into flower with Crocus and 
early Snowflake. A refined and charming 
rock plant. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Primula dentioulata. — In view of the 
Primroses now in our garden this fine kind 
has lost some of its status, but it is a 
beautiful flower and well deserves care. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Romulea Clusiana alba.— Of the two or 
three Itomuleas which I have in my gar¬ 
den this is, I think, the prettiest, though 
it comes a little later than It. Bulbocodium 
and has smaller flowers. I have never 
been able to secure the typical R. Clusiana, 
which should have bright yellow Crocus- 
like flowers tipped with lilac. This oue 
has almost pure white flowers faintly 
tipped with lilac and opening nearly 
flat in the sun. It has been in bloom since 
about the beginning of March.—S. Arnott. 

Propagation of Carnations by cuttings. 
—The interesting communication by Mr. 
Jenkins in the issue of March 20th, p. 171, 

I have just* seen. Had he been a little 
more methodical in his observations they 
would have been very valuable, seeing they 
cover a period of thirty years. It is to be 
hoped he will go over his notes and tell ns 
the composition of the soil with the re¬ 
sults; also say if the experiments were 
carried out in the open or in a frame. My 
experiments, such as they are, were all 
carried out in the open to see the effect of 
additional air and moisture without any 
added heat.—A. Erskine Muirhead. 

From Glasnevin. — Thanks for cutting 
from paper with note about degraded 
Conifers. I must say I have seen Crypto- 
meria japoniea elegans quite effective in 
moist situations, and it is strange how 
much it is admired.by many people. I am 
often asked to name it by people who want 
to get it and who have noticed it in some 
garden or other. The true Cryptomeria 
japoniea is very fine at Castlewellan, where 
there were some plants of it quite as good 
as the Fota plants, but I understand some 
of them have been thinned out. Quite the 
most effective hardy plant at present is 
Anemone blanda in its various shades. ItJ 
associates well with Eranthis cilicica, a 
better and more graceful thing than E. 
hyemalis. Iris stylosa in its various 


Plants in pots, watering 
Polyanthus seed 
Primula dentioulata .. 
Prunus triloba 
Pteris gracilis, the hardi¬ 
ness of. 

Quince. Japanese, the.. 
Rhododendron luteseens 
Rock Flax, the white .. 
Romulea Bulbocodium 
Romulea Clusiana alba 
Koso American Pillar .. 
Rose Jean Girin .. 

Rose Juliet 

Rose Mrs. Edward Clay¬ 
ton . 

Rose Niphetosbuds fail¬ 
ing. 


198 

208 


Roses, an insect harmful 
to newly-budded, etc. 
Roses, Biinksian, the .. 
Salpiglossis. the'.. 
Savifraga bursiculata .. 
Soil las, two pink 

Seaknle . 

Shortia galaeifolia 
Soldanella nlpina 
Stoke-holes, water in the 
Sweet Peas 

Trees for street plant¬ 
ing. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolala 
Vinca rosea 

Wallflowers — removing 

in spring. 

Week's work, the 


forms has been better than usual. Wo 
have here most of the forms. One, which 
came from Italy under the name of 
“ speeiosa ” with large pale flowers, is 
very beautiful, but not quite so free as the 
type. These should always be cut in the 
bud before they open. The flowers are so 
delicate that they get injured when the 
wind knocks them against the foliage — 
F. W. Moore. 

Restfulness of tho fruit buds.— It is 

worthy of note how slow all kinds of fruit- 
trees, etc., are in moving. Now, in the last 
half of March, there are but few signs of 
bud-moving. Even the flowering Currant 
is much later. I can point to trees that 
were in flower some years, ago by this 
time, but which are now only just show¬ 
ing blbom. From observation I have 
come to regard this as due to a spring 
following a hot, dry summer. Probably 
this arises from the thorough ripening of 
the wood. According to present prospects 
there will be abundance of bloom.— 
Dorset. 

The Flowering Currant (Ribes san- 
guineum).—The behaviour of a plant of 
this in a northerly and very exposed situa¬ 
tion is very curious. Open to every wind 
that blows, the plant in question is always 
the first to show colour; this, too, despite 
the fact that the soil in which it grows is 
by no means of first-rate quality, nor Is it 
remarkable for its depth. In deep and 
rich soil, in a well-sheltered shrubbery, 
other plants of R. sanguineum are about 
a fortnight later in flowering, and although 
in the latter case the shrubs are better 
clad with foliage, yet the leaves of the 
plant in the more exposed position are by 
no means stunted or weather-beaten.— 
W. McG. 

Forsythia suspensa.— This, owing to the 
open nature of the winter and spring, is 
flowering earlier than usual this season. 
In a sheltered corner on a south wall the 
earliest blooms were noticed on March 
17tli, and in the course of a few days the 
golden-yellow trails of blossom will be 
noteworthy. F. suspensa is the finest of 
the Forsythias for walls, its period of 
flowering varying according to the posi¬ 
tion it occupies. It is well to bear in mind 
that if F. suspensa is permitted to become 
crowded the flowering is apt to suffer. On 
the other hand, hard pruning is to he de¬ 
precated. One occasionally sees the breast- 
wood ruthlessly shorn off in summer, but 
this ought to lie allowed to remain, and to 
be loosely looped in, when it will bloom 
very freely during the following spring.— 
W. McG., Balmnc . 
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Soldcinella alplna. — A very early and 
very graceful little bog and moist rock 
garden flower. The Soldanellas are rarely 
seen well grown in southern counties, 
wanting cool spots in the rock garden. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Daphne Blagayana. — This is welcome 
among the early flowers. Not often well 
grown, it is best layered as it was in the 
late Mr. Kingsmill’s charming garden at 
Harrow Weald. It is one of the best for 
the rock garden of its interesting family. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Eranthis cilicica. —A better doer, more 
amenable to ordinary methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, and possessed, perhaps, of a little 
more flower-colour, are some of the good 
attributes which are causing cultivators to 
lean more favourably to this than to the 
old-time “ Winter Aconite ” E. hyemalis. 
Both have golden flower-cups set in an 
Elizabethan rutile of dark green leaves, 
the latter narrower than in the better- 
known plant. Reputedly fond of chalk 
soils, these plants often do quite well far 
removed from them, and are often seen 
just as happy in light, sandy soils and 
occasionally in others of a peaty nature. 
Perhaps a more important item culturally 
is warm soil, the product of good drain¬ 
age, since the tubers often dwindle and 
perish in close, water-holding, clay soils. 

Two Pink 8cillas. — Two good pink or 
rose varieties of Scilla bifolia which bloom 
before the old pink variety, S. bifolia 
rubra, are S. bifolia Pinkerton and S. 
bifolia Pink Beauty. The latter is the 
earlier of the two, but both have good 
pink or rose flowers, which in point of size 
compare very favourably with those of the 
ordinary S. bifolia as usually seen. Then 
the colour is much deeper than that of the 
pretty, flesh-coloured S. bifolia earnea, 
often sold as N. bifolia rubra, but quite 
different. The two varieties named were 
raised by the late Mr. .Tames Allen from 
seeds of Scilla bifolia rubra. It cannot be 
said that they are liner than that lovely 
Squill, but their earliness is in their 
favour, while the colour is quite good.—S. 
Arnott. 

Dangerous plants.— From time to time 
the danger, to some, from Primula 
obconica and its forms is referred to in 
the gardening Press. In regard to this 
plant it appears that only certain persons 
are affected, while others may handle it 
freely and remain immune from evil 
effects. I have known, in these gardens, 
two instances of young men who could not 
handle P. obconica. I have heard it said 
that the glandular hairs with which the 
plant is covered secrete formic acid—a 
well-known irritant. Be that as it may, 
there is evidently danger to certain people 
from this plant. I can handle the plant 
with impunity, and have done so through¬ 
out my entire experience among plants. 
On the other hand, I have a dread of 
Hu men elegans. Its effects are not, I 
think, so severe as in the case of r. 
obconica, resembling rather a mild attack 
of nettle-rash. Another plant which, in 
my experience, is liable to produce some¬ 
what similar effects is YVliitlavia grandi- 
flora. The first time I noticed the effects 
<»f this plant—-not unlike those of being 
mildly stung by nettles—was when clean¬ 
ing up a bed of YVliitlavia. The irritation 
lasted for a few days; and, wishing to be 
quite certain that the YY’liitlnvia was at 
fault, I again deliberately handled the 
plant, with similar results. It appears, 
therefore, that there may quite well be 
more irritating plants in the garden than 
is popularly supi>osed, and those who have 
any reason to suspeet flowering plants 
with this dangerous tendency w’ould be 
conferring a public benefit by com¬ 
municating their experiences.—Y\\ McG. 


FRUIT. 

LATE APPLES. 

The recent notes as to the staging of 
so many varieties of late Apples in 
first-rate condition at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society are apt 
to excite the envy of the small grower, for 
Apples will be getting scarce with him, 
and although Rhubarb and bottled fruit 
may be available, there is nothing quite 
so acceptable at this time of the year as 
a good Apple, either raw or cooked. I 
suppose the majority of the fruits staged 
came from cordon, bush, or pyramid tree 
forms of culture which, despite advice 
given, are not often to be found in small 
gardens, and standard trees are often very 
much neglected, so that the fruit pro¬ 
duced, if plentiful enough, is not lip to 
the mark in quality. At the same time, 
as recently noted in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is a fact that, given good soil 
and culture, liberal supplies of really first- 
class fruit can be obtained from standard 
trees, even of great ago, and both condi¬ 
tions are noticeable in this neighbourhood, 
with tiie soil in many places quite an 
ideal one for fruit-growing. One seldom 
sees gnarled, mossy, half-starved trees. 
On the contrary, any amount of wood is 
produced, but few trees wore judiciously 
thinned in the early stages of growth, the 
result being that in many cases the heads 
are a perfect thicket. Very fair eating 
Apples at present (March 1st), not first- 
class, but still very acceptable, are Cockle 
and Wyken Pippins and Tyler’s Kernel. I 
do not know if it is my fancy, but the 
last-named seems to have a sort of Banana 
flavour, whilst the Cockle Pippin is de¬ 
cidedly nutty. In cooking sorts good 
samples of Blenheim, Royal Russet, 
Beauty of Kent, and Northern Greening 
are still available - or, rather, in the ease 
of the first three iterhaps I should qualify 
the above and write what should have 
been good samples, but which are much 
shrivelled, owing to premature gathering. 
This, however, in the ease of highly- 
coloured fruit is partly excusable, owing 
to the trouble with birds, which tap ail 
the best of the fruit in the open parts of 
the trees if this is allowed to hang as long 
as one thinks it should do. 

trick. E. B. S. 


EARLY MELONS. 

To enable the fruits to swell uninter¬ 
ruptedly and to a good size, fresh addi¬ 
tions of fibrous loam enriched with a little 
bone-meal, applied on the little-and-often 
principle to the front portion only of the 
narrow borders, are now necessary. 
Stimulative waterings are also required, 
but care is taken when these are being 
given not to wet the stems of the plants. 
All lateral growths are pinched at the 
first leaf and precaution taken to preserve 
as far as possible the main or premier 
leaves. The loss of one or two is not of 
any great moment, hut anything beyond 
this has a prejudicial effect and should 
be guarded against. YY’itli the aid of a 
brisk temperature and a sweet and lmmid 
atmosphere the fruits will now swell 
rapidly. Plants on which the female 
flowers are about to expand must, to 
render setting more easy, be kept on the 
dry side for a time. For the same reason 
much less atmospheric moisture is re¬ 
quired. Pollination is best, done about 
the middle of the day, when both the 
pollen and air are dry, stopping the 
laterals at the same time at the first leaf 
beyond the fruit. The cordon method 
l>eing that which is practised, from two 
to four fruits are held to be a sufficient 
crop for each plant. YY'lien these have been 
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secured, root watering, syringing, and 
damping are resumed and an addition to 
the front part of the border made with¬ 
out delay. Plants in a less advanced 
stage of growth need to have the points 
removed as they near the limits of the 
trellis, and side shoots stopped at the first 
leaf to ensure the production of an ample 
supply of fruit-hearing laterals. Prepara¬ 
tion for the planting of a batch of plants 
raised a few weeks back is now' going for¬ 
ward, and as soon as the soil has become 
warmed through they will be got out. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The lose of fruit-buds.— The partiality 
of birds for fruit-buds has been brought 
forcibly to my notice this season, for, 
whereas in my small garden very little 
damage has been done, in a large garden 
not more than 50 yards distant Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Plums have been 
nearly cleared. The bush fruits consist of 
a lot of very old trees of huge size which, 
apparently, in the case of the Gooseberries, 
have known little of the pruning-knife for 
some time, and yet even in their case very 
few buds are to be found either on the 
more exposed or inner branches. Bearing 
in mind such a loss of fruit, also the fact 
that such bushes monopolise far more than 
their fair share of room, it is obvious that 
here is a clear case for the removal of 
such overgrown trees and the substitution 
of cordons or trained bushes which would 
take up little room and could be easily 
and economically protected from birds. It 
must be remembered that the nets used 
for the same would also serve to protect 
the ripe fruft and so answer a double pur¬ 
pose. It seems strange that growers will 
tolerate season after season the presence 
of a lot of bushes from which very little 
return is obtained. The case of the Plums 
is somewiiat different, these being standard 
trees; but here, again, the loss of bud and 
fruit would lead to the Inference that it 
would be well to disi>cnse with them in 
favour of others from which, with protec¬ 
tion, a crop might fairly be expected. 
This covering with netting is the only real 
protection against bud loss. The dusting 
with soot and lime after a dewing over 
with a soapy mixture is sometimes effi¬ 
cacious, but of little avail in seasons simi¬ 
lar to those through w’bieh we .have lately 
passed, the heavy rain clearing the bushes 
of the mixture soon after its application. 
—E. B. S. 

Planting Figs.— This may take place 
within the next fortnight, pot-grown trees 
being the best to employ for the purpose. 
A warm or full southern exposure should 
always he accorded the Fig. and, in addi¬ 
tion to planting in poor soil, some means 
of restricting root-growth, such ns a 
walled-in border or a border enclosed with 
a trench tilled with lime rubbish must Tie 
provided. For outdoor culture the Brown 
Turkey variety is unrivalled. 

Water in the stoke-holes.— I have no 
doubt the floods in many districts are 
giving gardeners trouble with the fires, 
especially where there is a difficulty In 
obtaining an outfall from drains I think 
in building new houses the liot-water pipes 
might be fixed higher to do away with the 
necessity of deep stoke-holes. As far as 
my experience goes, pipes fixed higher will 
be just, as effective. I have often been told 
by builders that water can be kept out by 
using cement freely. Possibly it can, but 
it often disappoints us after much ex¬ 
penditure. If the boiler is fixed in an iron 
tank it may for a time be effective, but 
the expense is considerable, and iron, like 
everything else, wears out; so, all things 
considered, the best course is to fix the 
pipes higher.—E. H. 
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long. The small catkins of red female 
flowers are borne several together, but are 
not very conspicuous. They develop, how¬ 
ever, into broadly-oval cone-shaped fruits 
which sometimes exceed an inch in length 
and are amongst the most conspicuous of 
those of the Alder family. It is certainly 
one of the most attractive of Alders and 
should be borne in mind for general plant¬ 
ing, for, although best suited to wet 
ground, it also gives good results in 
ordinary garden soil.—D. 


TREES FOR STREET PLANTING. 
One can hardly agree with the recom¬ 
mendation given recently in a contem¬ 
porary as to the use of the Lime for street 
planting; indeed, there are several reasons 
why it should hot be used. It is pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible to the attack of a siiecies 
of aphis the excrement from which covers 
the upper surface of the leaf and the 
ground beneath with an objectionable 
sticky matter, and the dust settling on the 
foliage quickly transforms it from a 
bright gyeen to a dingy black. The Lime 
is one of our earliest leaf-shedders, and 
quite early in the senson, especially when 
attacked by aphis, a large proportion of 
the foliage changes, and drops, even con¬ 
siderably earlier than is natural to the 
tree. Given immunity from disease the 
Plane ranks as one of our best town trees, 
but in some districts the foliage is smitten 
when only about three parts its natural 
size and drops prematurely. I have seen 
trees before the summer was half over 
comparatively bare. The disease takes 
the form of a kind of black mildew, whicli 
generally strikes the leaf just about at its 
junction with the stalk. It would be ad¬ 
visable to ascertain if this is prevalent in 
the neighbourhood before using the tree 
extensively in towns. I have never known 
the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus grandulosa) 
to be attacked either by insects, mildew, 
or other disease, and from its extremely 
handsome foliage and symmetrical growth 
should l>e inclined to put it quite in the 
first rank as a town tree, coupling with it 
two forms of the Locust-tree, the common 
and fastigiata, and the Lombardy Poplar. 
I have not seen the Pear-shaped Service 
used, but, from its habit of growth and 
handsome foliage, should think it would 
be worth a trial: also the wild Cherry. 
The Mountain Ash would lie a nice tree 
for streets of average width, unless its 
fruit was too attractive for the juvenile 
population, and a like remark applies to 
the Horse Chestnut, which, however, on 
account of its spreading habit is only suit¬ 
able for wider areas. It is not necessary 
to go into the vexed question of pruning, 
or, rather, mutilation, the subject has 
often been discussed in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, and the practice, as carried out 
in many places, condemned. Despite this, 
one has only to walk through some of the 
suburbs of our towns after the annual 
shearing to encounter the miserable ob¬ 
jects that remain. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Prunus triloba.— The type plant of this 
siiecies is not very well known in the 
British Isles, although its double-flowered 
form is one of the most popular April- 
flowering. shrubs. A native of China, it 
forms a bush 32 feet or more high of 
rather dense habit, and produces, a little 
in advance of the young leaves, delicate 
pinkish flowers, each nearly 1 inch 
across from almost every bud on the 
previous year's shoots. It is, however, 
eclipsed in beauty by its double-flowered 
form, which ranks among the most attrac¬ 
tive spring - flowered shrubs. Vigorous 
plants often produce shoots between 2 feet 


TREES AND SHRUBS. I c omm°n between the two shrubs, for In 
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TRICUSPIDARIA LAXCEOLATA. 

Unfortunately this attractive evergreen 
shrub is not sufficiently hardy for general 
outdoor culture in the British Isles, 
although it does well in the south and 
south-west counties of England and in 
other parts where similar climatic con¬ 
ditions prevail. A native of Chile and 
Peru, it is said to have been introduced 
about 18S0, and for some years it was con- placed in a cold greenhouse, a structure 
sidered to be a greenhouse plant. There from which frost is just excluded being 
are now, however, many outdoor examples I all that is necessary. Under such con- 
which have grown from tiny plants to ditions they will give an excellent account 
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than the other, and suitable for wall cul- 
i ture near London, it has short, rounded 
1 leaves, and white flowers with prettily- 
fringed petals. Both thrive in light, 
loamy soil to which a little peat or leaf- 
| mould has been added, and they may be 
increased by cuttings inserted in sandy 
j soil in a close frame during summer. In 
| districts which are too cold for either open 
' ground or wall culture they should be 


A flowering shoot of Tricuspidaria lanccolAta. From a photograph 
in the gardens at Nyma7is, Sussex. 


specimens 10 feet or 12 feet high and C feet 
or 8 feet through. Those who do not 
know the shrub can glean a good idea of 
its character from the accompanying 
picture. Imagine a bush of rather open 
character with evergreen leaves and 
thick, fleshy, pendent blossoms of a rich 
red hue appearing over a period of several 
weeks in summer. In some gardens 
it may still be called Crinodendron 
Ilookerianum, a name by which it was at 
one time known. There is another 
Tricuspidaria from the same locality 
named T. dependens. It has been grown 
for about fifteen or eighteen years, seeds 
having been collected in S. America by 
Mr. II. J. Elwes. There are few points In 


of themselves, and are sure to find many 
friends. Good - sized branches of T. 
lanceolata are useful when in flower for 
house decoration. D. 


The Italian Alder (Alnus cordifolia).— 
This is one of the most distinct of the 
many kinds of Alder and is worth atten¬ 
tion when trees are being selected for 
moist ground. A native of Corsica and 
Italy, it forms a fine tree of rather formal 
outline, bearing large, rounded, dark 
green leaves which are distinct enough to 
attract attention when the tree is growing 
in a mixed collection. The male catkins, 
at their best towards the end of March, 
are borne in clusters and are about 4 Inches 
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and 3 feet in length, and from almost every 
bud, one, or sometimes two fine double 
flowers, each more than 1 inch across, of 
a pretty rose colour, are borne in April. 
As it succeeds both against walls and in 
the o]K*n, a place can be found for it in 
most southern gardens. Further north it 
would be well to rely upon wall culture. 
In either case the most satisfactory 
results are secured by cutting the year-old 
shoots back to within two or three eyes 
of the base as soon as the flowers fade. 
This induces the plants to form strong 
branches for the succeeding year, whereas 
those plants which are left unpruned year 
after year become masses of short, weak 
shoots which fail to bloom well. In addition 
to its value as an outdoor plant it is also 
useful for forcing, and large numbers of 
1 ilants are grown annually for that pur¬ 
pose. They are sometimes grown ns dwarf 
bushes and at others are grafted upon 
Plum-stocks 4 feet or 5 feet high. For out¬ 
door culture dwarf plants upon their own 
roots are recommended, but the tall ones 
are useful indoors for standing amongst 
Palms and other fine-foliaged * plants. 
Layering is a good means of propagation. 
—I). 

The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica). 
—Amongst early-flow’ering shrubs this is 
conspicuous by reason of its bright-red 
flowers, which are borne very freely over 
a considerable time. Plants growing 
against walls with a south or west aspect 
often begin to bloom early in January and 
are at their best about the middle of 
March, although flowers may appear much 
later. Bush plants, however, are later 
and only begin to blossom early in March, 
these being at their best about the middle 
of April. In many gardens, particularly 
about London, it makes an excellent bush 
in the open ground. A very fine one 
existed in the famous gardens at Wimble¬ 
don House, Wimbledon Common, a few 
years ago, before the estate was broken up 
for building. That plant was fully 12 feet 
high and many yards across, and at 
flowering tiu\e it was a perfect mass of 
blossom. In those gardens where it 
blooms well in the open it is an excellent 
subject for isolating on a lawn, for it 
forms a shapely bush free from stiffness 
and does not need pruning. It is some¬ 
times used for informal hedges with very 
good results, and more attention might be 
given to it for this purpose. In addition 
to the type there are many varieties which 
differ from each othef.in the colour of the 
flowers. Thus eardinalis has very large, 
oriinson flowers; in siniea the flowers are 
deep red and semi-double: nivalis has 
white blossoms; Aurora, rose; versicolor, 
rose and salujon ;%nd alba, white flowers 
tinged with rose. Plants against walls 
and others which need to be pruned 
should be attended to during early 
summer.—W. K. 

fin the old gardens of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society at Chiswick there used to 
be a very fine bush which, when wreathed 
in bloom, as was annually the case, was 
most effective and showed well the value 
of this when grown in this form.— Ed.] 

The Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry (Ribes 
speciosum). — This is the most con¬ 
spicuous of the Gooseberry section of 
Ribes, and is well worth growing where 
late spring frosts are not prevalent, 
its one great fault being its early growth. 
A native of California, it was introduced 
about 1828, but never seems to have been 
very common. It is conspicuous by reason 
of its bright brown branches being thickly 
beset with stiff, bristly spines, which, in a 
young state, are viscid to the touch. In 
mild winters the young leaves often np- 
pear early in January, especially when 
plants are grown against walls. The rich 


red flowers are produced, several together, 
from axillary buds during April and May. 
Their pendent habit and long, exserted 
stamens give them the apiiearanee of 
Fuchsia flowers, hence the {popular name. 
It can be increased from cuttings of the 
ripened wood. 

Rhododendron liitescens. — A common 
mountain plant in Western China and 
Thibet, this was introduced about eleven 
years ago and has blossomed for several 
years past. Amongst the new kinds there 
are many wdiicli are more showy and likely 
to be more useful, but as this plant bears 
yellow flowers—a colour not very common 
amongst evergreen Rhododendrons—it will 
probably be of some considerable value for 
hybridising, especially ns it is of good 
constitution. Under natural conditions it 
varies a good deal, for it is sometimes 
found us a dwarf, stunted bush, while at 
other times it may be over C feet high. 
Unfortunately, the flowers are not borne 
in large heads, rarely mold than two or 
three apjiearing together, while sometimes 
they are solitary. The flowers open during 
March, which is rather against the plant, 
for inclement weather may spoil them be¬ 
fore they can expand fully. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO8E8- 

ROSE AMERICAN PILLAR. 

The summer-flowering climbing Roses, 
especially those of Wichuraiana origin, 
have increased rapidly during the last de¬ 
cade. It must be admitted that many of 
the new introductions are no Improvement 
upon existing varieties. Now and again, 
however, we are given varieties possess¬ 
ing a strong individuality and distinct 
from all previous introductions. Such is 
the ease with American Pillar, one of the 
most effective Ramblers yet raised. The 
raiser was Dr. van Fleet, of the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Its origin seems 
to be very obscure, for in a number of 
English Rose catalogues it is variously de¬ 
scribed as a Wichuraiana, a Hybrid 
Polyantlia, a multiflora scandens, and in 
one case as a Hybrid Tea. It has points 
of resemblance to all the first three classes, 
and most likely it is a cross between R. 
Wichuraiana and R. multiflora. . The 
luxuriant glossy foliage is evidently de¬ 
rived from the Wichuraiana, but the wood 
is more -like that of the multiflora group. 
The fine long panicles of bloom are of a 
clear deep rose colouring, their effect be¬ 
ing considerably enhanced by the pro¬ 
nounced white eye. These magnificent 
trusses, each -one of which is a veritable 
bouquet, are boldly carried on long, stiff, 
lateral growths which are sent out from 
the sturdy young shoots made in the previ¬ 
ous season. The blooms begin to apiiear 
on an established plant about the end of 
June, and from that date until the middle 
of August the plant will be a blaze of 
colour. Not the least attractive feature 
of the variety is its ability to retain its 
fine foliage right through a fairly mild 
winter, and, in any case, until a very late 
date. For pergolas, arches, or any simi¬ 
lar purpose American Pillar will prove 
most pleasing. Eglantine. 


NOTES ANT) REPLIES. 

Rose Mrs. Edward Clayton.— At present 
the China Roses seem to be overlooked by 
raisers, but occasionally a worthy addition 
is made, as in 1911, when the French firm 
of Schwartz introduced Mrs. Edward 
Clayton. The plants of this variety have 
been very bright during the past season, 
and, like most of the class, the flowers 


were produced with wonderful freedom. 
It is almost impossible to do justice to the 
colouring in words, the yellow, copper, 
and pink tints combining to make one of 
the loveliest shades imaginable. The 
blossoms are rather small and thin, but 
in the mass very effective. For table 
decoration Mrs. E. Clayton is ideal, for it 
is ix>ssible tb place quite a number of 
stems in a vase without sacrificing light¬ 
ness of arrangement. These China Roses 
certainly ought to be used much more 
freely than they are at present, for, apart 
from the beautiful txflour effects, it is 
possible to obtain by growing them, they 
have a longer and more continuous iieriod 
of flowering than any other class of Rose, 
excepting, perhaps, the dwmrf Polynnthas. 
First-class varieties for massing are 
Common Pink China, practically the first 
Rose to bloom and the last to give up; 
Cointesse du Cayla, clear nasturtium-red; 
Ducher, white, with faint cream shading; 
Arethusa, a lovely combination of yellow' 
and apricot; Mme. Eugene Resal, colour 
varying from eliina-pink to coppery-red; 
and Queen Mab, bearing pretty little 
blooms of deep apricot.—L. N. E. 

. Rose Jean Girin. — For some years past 
hybridisers have been trying to raise a Rose 
having a more extended flowering than the 
Wichuraiana or multiflora Roses, and at 
the same time retaining their rapid habit 
of growth. Up to the present these efforts 
have not been very successful, for most of 
the varieties introduced as Perpetual 
Ramblers are not Ramblers at all. For 
example, the so-called Perpetual Crimson 
Rambler (Flower of Fairfield) certainly 
has a longer period of flowering than the 
old Crimson Rambler, but it has lost the 
rapid and sturdy habit of the latter. 
Sylvia is another failure in this respect. 
It sends up most promising Rambler-like 
growths, but when the shoots leach 2 feet 
or so in length flow'er-buds appear at the 
tip and all further grow’tli is arrested. 
These buds develop into a beautiful little 
spray of milk-white blossoms. I have only 
been able to find one truly Perpetual 
Rambler, and that is Jean Girin (Girin, 
1910). The plant should be cut down to the 
ground the first spring after planting and 
it. will then make fine long growths just 
like any other Rambler. During the second 
season these young shoots will produce a 
steady and continuous display of medium- 
sized sprays from June until September. 
These sprays are something like those 
borne by Dorothy Perkins, the pink colour 
being a shade deeper and the florets’ more 
compact and shorter petalled. For those 
growers who prefer continuity to a fleet¬ 
ing profuseness Jean Girin is just the 
thing. If well cultivated it wdll cover any 
structure quite as quickly as any of the 
Wicliuraianas, and is quite as hardy.— 
Eglantine. 

The Bank8ian Roses. —That the white 
and yellow Banksian Roses are not more 
generally successful in many gardens is 
probably due to the fact that they arc 
frequently over-pruned, although in cold 
districts the climate has a good deal to do 
with their failure. They ought ahvnys to 
have a south wall, and hardly any pruning 
should be practised. The white Banksian 
Rose is very beautiful with Its small, 
double, violet-scented flowers, but many 
prefer the yellow, which is, I think, even 
freer, although it lacks the delicious 
fragrance of the W’hite.— S. Arnott. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXV I. of 
Gardening Illustrated t* now ready (price 3d., poet 
free 3i<l.J. The Binding Cane for the same volume u also 
available (price Is. Oil., by j>ost Is. OdJ. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, H'.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate it St., potf 
fret. 
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THE WHITE ROCK FLAX. 

(LlNUM SALS0L01DES.) 

This, as is so well shown iu the accom 
panying illustration, is a plant of essen 
tially creeping habit. Its branches, freelv 
crossing and inter-crossing one another 
are clothed with a dense arrangement of 
linear lanceolate leaves, of a greyish- | 
green. Its flowers are white, with a 
purplish eye in the centre, and are pro¬ 
duced in short, cymose corymbs. When 
abundant, ns in the illustration, the plant 
reminds one of some of our creeping white 
Phloxes. It is essentially a rock plant, 
being found on the mountains of Provence 
and Gascony; indeed, it occurs pretty 
abundantly throughout the mountain dis¬ 
tricts'of tire south of France and north of 
Spain. In the rock garden, in a we 11-ex- 


flowered for the past two years, better in 
the moraine than in the rock garden or 
in a border. The flowers of Romulea have 
rather narrow divisions of the i>erinnth, 
which is lilac, with a yellow throat. This 
bulb was often called Trichonema Bul- 
j bocodium. and is generally described as 
such in the older works. It comes from 
| the Mediterranean region and Mr. J. G. 
Baker names quite a number of its forms. 
—S. Arnott. 

Gagea lutea.—It is' but seldom that we 
see the little Gagea lutea, formerly in¬ 
cluded among the Ornithogalums and 
called the YelIow r Star of Bethlehem. It \ 
is a rather scarce native plant in England 
and the Lowdands of Scotland. A little 
plant which w’as given me fifteen or more 
years ago has been frequently moved, yet 
it flowers freely every spring. It bloomed 
early in March this season. It cannot be 
called showy, as the yellow of the flowers 
is modified by a dash of green, but the 


since in some of the South African rivers 
in the Zitzikama and Knysna forests it 
may be found growing in pools fully 
10 feet deep. The manner in which the 
plant propagates itself by its floating seeds 
is very interesting and is another instance 
of the infinite solicitude of Nature for the 
reproduction of her flowers.— Wyndiiam 
Fitziierbert. 

Saxifraga bursiculata.—This Saxifrage, 
the result of crossing S. apiculata and S. 
Burseriana major, w*as certainly one of 
the best of its race in the alpine-house at 
Kew in the earliest days of March. In 
the purity of its flowers, the freedom of 
their production, vigour of growdh. and 
easy cultural requirements it is probably 
without equal among the early-flowering 
hybrid set, and cultivators are already 
recognising some of its merits. Embracing 
all that is best in both parents it may 
briefly be described as a glorified, slightly- 
encrusted, pure white apiculata; whiter, 



Linum salsoloidcs in the rock garden. 


posed sunny nook, it is perfectly hardy, 
and will trail freely over the surface of 
adjacent stones—conditions under which 
it will flower abundantly. It produces seeds 
but rarely, so that increase must be 
obtained by cuttings of the short shoots 
taken off with a heel about midsummer, 
just as they are hardening off: at that 
time they will be found to strike freely 
and to make vigorous plants when potted 
off the following spring. It may also be 
increased by careful division in the spring. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Romulea Bulbocodium. — The little 
Romulea Bulbocodium came into flower 
here in a moraine in February, and is still 
—the middle of March—in-bloom. It has 
been hardy with me for many years, but 
is sometimes shy blooming, especially if 
the eorms become crowded. It evidently 
requires a good roasting also, and it has 
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blooms are pretty and their starry seg¬ 
ments look well against the narrow dark 
green leaves. The height of G. lutea is 
only about 0 inches, according to some 
authorities, but it frequently exceeds this 
in a wild state. The form I have here is 
only about 4 inches high and is very pretty. 
—S. Arnott. 

Aponogeton distachyon.This is an 
almost constant bloomer. In the south¬ 
west it has been noted as in fIow*er in ten 
out of the tw r elve months of the year and 
blossoms could probably have been found 
on some plants during the two remaining 
mouths. The plants referred to were, 
naturally, growing under varied condi¬ 
tions and in different localities, • and in 
some cases were bearing but a single 
white blossom, while in others they were 
erow’ded with the Ilawtliorn-scented 
blooms. One valuable property of the 
Cape Pond Weed is that if will succeed in 
far deeper water than will the Nymphaeas, 


indeed, than any of the white sports of 
the last-named, and infinitely superior to 
them all in flower form and in substance. 
Because of the good attributes referred to. 
more than one good grow’er has referred 
to it as a first-class plant, a no mean 
tribute seeing the number already exist¬ 
ing. Too many—far too many—Saxifrages 
of hybrid* origin are miffy and retained in 
health with difficulty, too little attention 
in the raising of such things having been 
given to vigour of growth or enduring 
capabilities. That named above is practi¬ 
cally as free and vigorous of growth ns 
S. apiculata, and, happily, ns easily 
cultivated.-—E. J. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12lh, revised, with description* 
of nil the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8m, lJs. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the ojtice 
of Gardening ILLUSTRATED, G-1, Lincoln's Inn Helds. 
London, W.C. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

AN INSECT HARMFUL TO NEWLY- 
BUDDED ROSES, ETC. 

In your issue for December 19th an ac¬ 
count appears of a small red maggot which 
is often found beneath newly-inserted 
buds. Although this insect does not ap¬ 
pear to have been officially reported until 
quite recently it has certainly been known 
to growers for a considerable number of 
years. In the summer of 1910 I first 
noticed the red insect referred to. On 
pointing out this to an experienced grower 
I was given to understand that it had 
been known to him for some years. 

From observations I have made it seems 
to me that instead of the insect killing the 
newly-inserted bud it is the dead bud that 
attracts the insect. This lips been sup¬ 
ported by several observations. I have 
seen varieties such as Itnyon d'Or, Mine. 
Abel Chatenay, etc., which are technically 
known as “bad-takers,” badly attacked 
by the red maggot, while in the very next 
row, budded with a “ good taker ” such as 
Hugh Dickson, there is hardly a red 
maggot to be seen. This would seem to 
prove that it is only the buds that die and 
decay that attract the insect. I find that 
buds inserted neatly are far less liable to 
attack than those inserted by a clumsy 
worker, -who bruises the rind and causes 
it to decay around the incision. In ninny 
cases I have noticed that although the red 
maggot has been present under the bruised 
bark of the stock the bud has been quite 
healthy and firm. In the case of standard 
Briars the red maggot is often found in 
wounds caused by a blow or by chafing, 
but will not be found in cuts made with a 
sharp knife. 

These are, of course, only personal ob¬ 
servations and opinions, and I do not wish 
any importance to be attached to them. 

W. Allen Easlea. 

“ El NidoEastwood , Essex. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Canker in Apple-tree.—I have a beautiful 
young standard of Chas. Rose Apple. Right in 
the middle of the stem canker has set in, eat¬ 
ing away right in to an alarming extent. How 
am I to treat it? It would be a pity to lose 
the tree as it is bearing well.— Paul L. 

[Cut away all the bark to clean, sound 
wood and bark, and afterwards paint with 
Woburn Bordeaux paste mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of thick cream.] 

Damage by Marssonia Rosa In the Rose 
gardens near Lyons. —As a result of 
observations of Row . gardens in the 
Lyons district, valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Marssonia Rosie have been 
obtained, and it has been realised that this 
fungus is a more serious pest than was 
formerly believed. Not only is the leaf- 
blade liable to attack as early as June, but 
also the petiole, stipules, and stem are 
liable to be attacked by the fungus. 
Further, the disease appears towards the 
end of September on the flowers, be¬ 
ginning at the base of the sepals, petals, 
and stamens. Although formerly regarded 
as a leaf-parasite, this fungus may attack 
all the aerial organs of the plant, especially 
in certain less resistant varieties. 
Further, the mycelium, though generally 
considered as subcuticular, may penetrate 
into the parenchyma of the leaves and the 
woody tissues of the stem. It appears 
that the mycelium is persistent and that it 
is possible that budding from infected 
trees will spread the disease. Although 
the fungus is difficult to destroy, it is 
not impossible to prevent the attack. In¬ 
fected leaves should be removed and burnt 
with all fallen leaves. After pruning, the 
soil and the branches should be sprayed 
with either Burgundy or Bordeaux mix¬ 


ture or copper acetate, the latter in the 
proportion of § lb. to 1 lb. in 10 gallons 
of water. The addition of 1 oz. of gelatine 
previously dissolved in 1 quart of warm 
water Improves the adhesive power of 
the solution. This treatment has given ex¬ 
cellent results near Lyons; the prevention 
of defoliation thus obtained is favourable 
to the ripening of the wood and the for¬ 
mation of fruits.—“ Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Intelligence and riant 
Diseases.” 


GARDEN FOOD. 

- NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

D'Arcy Apple. — I am enjoying this 
Apple, which to me is the best for cooking 
or eating. Some jx^ople say it is a bad 
bearer, blit I do not think this is true of it. 
There are. so much over-pruning of trees 
and grafting on dwarfing stocks that it 
cannot fairly be judged. I am planting a 
small group of it and mean to test it on the 
Crab, the Doucin, and its natural root. I 
have heard people under-rate it, but the 
man who sells it to me does not quite agree 
with that view% because he charges 14s. a 
bushel for it. The late Mr. A. Dean, said 
he could not bear the look of it. To me, 
when well grown, it is quite agreeable, 
and I should not care if it were a black 
Apple so long as it cooks well and eats 
well.—W. 

Worthless Beet.—With so many excel¬ 
lent stocks to select from it is strange 
that many w'ho supply the market with 
roots should grow an inferior strain. 
Many of the Beets exposed for sale are 
wretched both as regards colour and 
flavour. The season may have influenced 
the crop in some eases, as some roots are 
a mass of hard fibre, the flesh in others 
being nearly w'hite. I fear the weather, 
though blamed for much, is not so guilty 
as some w'ould have us believe. Informa¬ 
tion has reached me that in many cases 
the seed is home-saved. Beet is not by 
any means an easy plant to keep pure. 
The roots last season were bad, both the 
Turnip-rooted and the long-rooted being 
equally poor.—K. 

A good winter Kale.—The Borecoles 
during the winter months are useful owing 
to their hardiness and the quantity of 
material they give when W’ell grown. In 
the Sutton Drumhead we have a distinct 
winter vegetable, admirably adapted for 
home supplies on account of its excellent 
quality when cooked. This Kale is quite 
distinct and is at its best in early winter, 
indeed I do not advise it for latest use, as 
then the Scotch Kales are so useful. Iu 
shape It. somewhat resembles a Drumhead 
Cabbage, with a heart so closely packed 
that it is not readily influenced by severe 
weather, and the heads wiien cooked are of 
fine quality, while the shoots are ns 
delicate as Asparagus. To do it justice, 
room is essential, as it makes a strong 
growth. Seed should be sown in April to 
get a long season of growth. This excel¬ 
lent Borecole should find a place in every 
garden.—W. M. V. 

A useful late Red Currant.— In many 
gardens sufficient attention is not given to 
the Red, Currant. One of the latest 
varieties I have grown is Rivers’ Late 
Red. In this district (East Kent) it is 
better known as Prince Albert. It is a 
distinct variety having a large berry of a 
bright scarlet colour, and w r ith a longer 
bunch than many. It is a very late-flower- 
ing variety and on that account most 
useful, as it is of great value for extend¬ 
ing the season, the fruits hanging a con¬ 
siderable time after the berries are fully 
matured. I find it of great value grown as 
a cordon. The berries are remarkable for 


their small seeds. It makes a vigorous 
grow’th so that ample room should be 
given. For wall culture it is an Ideal 
variety.—K. 

Allen’s Everlasting Apple.— When my 
favourite D’Arcy Spice Apple fails me, 
towards the end of March, I mean with¬ 
out any special keeping. I am glad to have 
the above, a well-flavoured fruit that has 
its own sugar. Those w’ho like a collec¬ 
tion of Apples should not omit this. It is 
not with me an every year bearer, but 
fruits very freely when it does. The 
word “everlasting” is redundant. An 
Apple should have but one name.—W. 

One way to health. — A French medical 
authority calls attention to the fact that 
“ We all eat and drink too much,” and adds, 
"Take the Trappists for an example. From 
September 14th up to the first Saturday of the 
beginning of Lent (Februarv-March) these 
Trappists eat but one meal within the twenty- 
four hours of the day. This meal is set for 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the hour of 
Vesper, or twelve hours after rising: for the 
Trappist-s arise from sleep at about, half-past 
two in the morning, engage in labour, prayer, 
and religious exercises before partaking of a 
mouthful of food. They enjoy perfect health. 
Dyspepsia, indigestion, or diseases of the. 
digestive Organs are very rare occurrences. 
For the last twenty-eight, years there has been 
practically no occasion for alarm by the home 
physician; no dropsy, gallstones, cancer, ap¬ 
pendicitis, or colic. Even the most serious 
epidemic visiting their country and playing 
havoc, never parses inside the threshold of 
the Trappists. They fast very much and often. 
Their diet consists mainly of farinaceous 
soups, containing no animal fats, bread made 
from coarse flour, vegetables cooked in plain 
water, roots, and potatoes. Meat, fish, butter, 
and eggs are absolutely prohibited. Even oil 
is only used in salads. For drink, a pint of 
fruit juice is allowed. For dessert, they use 
fruits, either dried, raw, or cooked. On this 
food they thrive, keep robust and well, and 
reach an exceptionally old age. They are kept 
busy at work and get plenty qf exercise and 
good, wholesome air. Weak and ipvalid per- 
flons joining their order soon begin to pick up 
and become strong and healthy brothers.— 

“ Mazdaznan Dietetics.” 


HARICOT SOUP WITn SORREL. 
These are so plentiful in all markets that 
good ways of using them are worth 
thought. Sorrel is often neglected and 
deserves to be used .occasionally in cohi- 
binations, as in the following recipe. Like 
its relation, Rhubarb, it is not a thing 
one should use every day: — 

Puree of Haricots and Sorrel.— 
Boil about a pint of Haricots in about 
a quart, of water, drain and strain 
through sieve, then pour the boiling 
water over them. Chop up two or 
three handfuls of Sorrel and warm it 
in a frying-pan with a piece of butter. 
Mix the Sorrel and Haricots and boil 
the mixture for ten minutes; serve on 
slices of bread. The Haricots, like all 
dried vegetables, should have been 
first of all steeped in cold water for 
eight or ten hours. 


LENTILS. 

Stewfd Lentils.— Either the red or the green 
Lentils may be used for stewing; both are 
rich in iron, and the latter, though a little 
more expensive, are the more savoury, and 
possess a distinct meat flavour. Both need 
soaking for several hours in cold water pre¬ 
vious to being cooked: then pour off the 
water, and put \ lb. of Lentils into a saucepan 
with a pint of freeh, cold water, a small Onion 
stuck with Cloves, and a bunch of herbs. 
Cover the saucepan and allow the Lentils to 
cook slowly* for an hour and a half to two 
hours, adding a little more water from time 
to time. When ready remove the Onion and 
herbs, mix in one tablespoonful of butter and 
a little Lemon-juice, and season to taste with 
pepper and salt. Serve with a border of Rice 
or Potatoes. This is the foundation of many 
excellent Lentil dishes. 

Lentils and eggs au gratin.— Ingredients: 
Two cupfuls of Lentil puree, four eggs, a little 
butter, some fine breadcrumbs. Method : Pre¬ 
pare the pur£e by rubbing some Lentils, 
cooked according to the last recipe, through 
a sieve. Put these into a well-greased casse¬ 
role, break each eeg separately and carefully 
and slip it into a hollow made to receive it in 
the puree. Sprinkle breadcrumlra over, and. 
lastly, put some small pieces of butter on the 
ton. Bake in a moderate oven for about ten 
minutes. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A PICTURESQUE GARDEN. 

These views are souvenirs of very 
pleasant days spent in the late Sir Henry I 
Yorke’s garden at Hlllbrook Place, where, 
without any framed design, there was the 
most beuutiful little oasis of a garden I 
have, ever met With. Sir Henry Yorke 
was happy enough to see the advantages 
of a ready-made bit of line leaf and peat 
soil watered by a pleasant brook, and 
those flowers that bother us so much in 
ordinary gardens, like the Japanese Iris 1 
and Flame Nasturtiums, ran about like I 
weeds in surroundings formed of native I 
forest tree®, the most beautiful one could 
desire. The moral is that in all places of 
any size the best way is to look out for 
such trouvailles as this, because very often 
these naturally-formed gardens are better 
than anything we can make for meeting the 
w ants of rare and l>eautiful plants. W. 


arrangement of stone to accommodate the 
dw r arfest members of the family, whilst 
provision could also be made for suitable 
positions for those respectively of strong 
and somewhat weakly growth. Such a 
combination might not make a big dis¬ 
play at any one particular season, but 
there would hardly be any time for a 
period of nearly live months when there 
would not be a very fair sprinkling of 
flowers, while the individual blooms are 
so beautiful, blue in the many different 
shades, so clear and well-defined, and the 
white in such as carpathica White Star, 
and persicifolia alba of such exquisite 
purity. E. 1». S. 

Hardwick. 


A COLONY OF HAREBELLS. 1 
The plan of grouping where practicable 
many members of one family, as in the 


AN ILL-USED FLOWER. 

Tiie extract from the Field , on page 155, 
will find a hearty commendation in the 
minds of all those who admire the Sweet 
Pea, but who deplore the manner in w hich 
its natural grace and beauty have been 
mutilated by the methods of cultivation 
adopted by exhibitors and those who seek 
to follow' them. I see many, of these 
flowers grown for exhibition, and it would. 


them are very flue, no doubt, but is not 
the sacrifice they entail too great? It is 
becoming evident that there is some 
lessening of the demand for new Sw’eet 
Peas. Part of this may be due to the 
fact, as stated in the paragraph, that some 
of the new r varieties are ho better than 
the old, but it is partly owing to the deluge 
of new', or reputedly new, varieties sent 
out at a high price and not worth the 
money they cost. The flood of new r varie¬ 
ties is hopeless to keep pace with, and 
their value is not on a par with their cost. 

An Old Sweet Pea Loveii. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Glory of the Snow (Cliionodoxa).— 
With a small bulb like that of the Glory 
of the Snow one would think that it would 
be best to plant it quite shallow'—say 
3 inches deep. It appears that the 
Cliionodoxa likes to be deeper, and that 
the bulbs will gradually find their w'ay 
down until they get to a suitable depth. 
I tried some bulbs 5 inches deep and some 
C inches, and found that the latter gave 
the finer flow'ers and the taller spikes. 
This trial I made with what T still think 



Japanese Iris at Hill brook Place. 


case of Irises, Lilies, Cornflowers, 
Phloxes, and other things, is rapidly 
gaining favour, and affords an excellent 
opportunity of comparing the different 
seasons and habit of growth. I think a 
big group of the Campanulas one of the 
most beautiful and giving, ns a w'hole, a 
longer display than anything else. A 
stretch of sloping border facing w’est, 
with an occasional tree to screen from 
the mid-day sun, is a good site, as several 
of the tall sorts, members of the lacti- 
flora, latifolia, ami persicifolia sections 
like a bit of shade; that is.- they make 
stronger growth, throw larger flowers, 
nnd are more enduring under such condi¬ 
tions’. If space permits, each variety 
should be plant€*d in sufficient quantity 
to form a fair-sized clump, nnd so give 
the opportunity of forming an estimate 
of the true character. As the different 
members of the family vary in height 
from nearly 5 feet to about the same num¬ 
ber of inches a considerable depth of 
border is necessary if a representative 
collection is to be formed, nnd it could 
be faced inward with a low, natural 
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as a rule, take a great stretch of the 
imagination to enable one to say that they 
are beautiful. Grow’n in what one would 
call a reasonable way, the Sweet Pea is 
both graceful as a plant and beautiful as 
a flower. As too often cultivated for ex¬ 
hibition it is difficult to say that about it. 
Look, for example, at a row of Sweet 
Peas running up to 12 feet, 14 feet, or 
10 feet! The plants at the base arc thinly 
disused and bare, on account of the dis¬ 
tance they are apart, while the stems are 
almost “bloated” in their size, and the 
leaves quite unlike those of the same 
plants grown naturally. A pyramid or a 
row’ of Sweet Peas looks well in a garden, 
but it w’ould require a romancing mind to 
recognise the beauty of rows of the flower 
cultivated in the most approved way for 
exhibition. It used to be the aim of the 
grower of Sweet Teas in the garden to 
cover the supports, whether sticks or 
netting, with foliage nnd bloom, but that 
is impossible with flow’ers grown for the- 
shows. Even the tendrils have to be 
sacrificed for the sake of larger flowers. 
As for the flow r ers themselves, some of 


is the prettiest of the Glories of the Snow 
—Chionodoxa Luciluo. the flow’ers of 
which remind me somewhat of the 
commonest but prettiest Nemophila—N. 
insignis. 

The Lungwort (Pulmonaria).—Of this 
there are several varieties, the ordinary 
lxlue one, a wfliite one, a red variety which 
is also bright, and one with brilliant blue 
flowers called Pulmonaria officinalis 
ccerulea, or some such name, which, I 
think, is the best of all. It lias flowers 
of a most beautiful blue, and it is, I think, 
difficult to find a flower to surpass it in its 
colour at the season at which it blooms 
(late February and March). This is great 
praise, as at the same time we have the 
Glory of the Snow’, several Scillas. nnd 
some other beautiful plants with either 
blue or purple flow’ers. 

The Erinus. —This is very beautiful on 
walks, and I know some which were built 
many years ago of grey whhistone, against 
which the purple flowers look so well. I 
do not care so much for it on a red brick 
wall. On an old wall, when established, 
it colours all the crevices beautifully. The 
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Seeds should be sown In joints or cracks 
where the plants are to prow. 

Ixcarvillea Olgje. —It is not to be 
wondered at that Incarvilleas are popular, 
because of the beauty of some of them. 
One, called Inearvillea Olga*. does not seem 
to be very haVdy. Knowing how pretty 
the others are i was tempted to buy I. 
Olga*. I have not found it hardy even in 
a warm part of a garden in a moderately 
mild district. It is sold as a hardy 
]K*rennial, but I question this statement. 
However, others may have a better report 
to make. It is about .*’> feet high and has 
nice rose-purple flowers. Seeds of it are 
offered, so that those who would like to 
exiK*riment with this plant would find it 
cheaper to raise a few from seeds than to 
buy a plant. Of course, there is more 
trouble, hut seedling raising is a delight 
to those who have time. 

Yeratrum nigrum. —Nobody could well 
call this showy, yet it cannot 1 m* con¬ 
sidered common-place. Even if it never 
flowered, the bold, plai tod-looking or 
rlldied leaves are very handsome. It 
seems a bit shy flowering in some places, 


to be the case It would be because of the 
immense number of varieties put on the 
market that differ only slightly from 
those that have preceded them. Have we 
not reached that stage when a halt should 
be cried? I begin to think so judging by 
the catalogues giving scores of varieties 
that only, to the man in the street, differ 
from each other in name. — Wood- 
bast wick. 


A RESERVE BORDER FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

Where cut flowers are in request it is 
just as well to set aside a certain amount 
of space, either on a large or small scale, 
as circumstances require (a reserve border, 
as it is generally called), for a certain 
amount of plants that will supply in their 
respective seasons the most useful things 
it may be in the i>ower of the grower to 
produce. It always seems a pity to cut 
over a lot of plants in prominent jiosi- 
tions, especially things which might give 
a-bright and enduring display outside, but 
would have only a short life if taken in¬ 
doors. The small grower will have to 



long spikes of the latter interspersed with 
clean, healthy fern-fronds have a beauti¬ 
ful effect in tall, dark vases. Following 
close on the above and with flowers re¬ 
spectively of almost the same build are 
single Pyrethrums and Ileuchera san¬ 
guines. If a good strain of seed of 
Pyretlirum is secured it can be sown in a 
well-prepared bed, and the seedlings, after 
being thinned out, allowed to stand and 
flower, when they can be selected for 
planting out in distinct colours. The new 
form of Heucheru sanguinea, known as 
grandiflora splendens, is the best, more 
vigorous than the type and throwing 
longer and stouter spikes. It likes a deep 
tilth, which will have been provided for it 
in the bastard-trenched border. Two 
summer-flowering plants always accept¬ 
able for cutting are Coreopsis grandiflora 
and the large Goat’s Rue (Galega Hart- 
landi). In Pinks, another indispensable 
summer flower of easy culture, two good 
sorts among older varieties are Albino and 
Paddington, but a friend tells me they 
arte likely to lie eclipsed by Mrs. Beckett, 
Clayhills (white), and The King (a very 
large pink flower with scarlet markings), 

| both of which I hope to try as soon as op¬ 
portunity offers. For filling tall vases 
through August and September few things 
are more acceptable than Montbretias, of 
which the varieties of croeosmiaeflora are 
most suitable for the small grower. For 
late summer and autumn cutting single 
Chrysanthemums in different shades of 
colour and Starwortsof the light, feathery 
sections like cordlfollus, vimineus, and 
gracillimus are probably the most useful. 
One or two of the newer forms of Aster 
Amellus like Framfieldi might be included, 
as there is nothing like this shade among 
the Chrysanthemums. Other autumn 
flowers that may tie included if sxiace per¬ 
mits are a few’ Statices (Sea Lavenders) 
and Japanese Anemones. 

The above list is not a large one, but, 
writing mainly for the small grower, I 
have selected a few of easy culture last¬ 
ing in succession for nearly six months of 
the year, and the majority of which might 
still be planted if a place is ready for 
them. It is certain that all of them, 
although they may be classed as common 
flow’ers, are both beautiful and enduring 
when cut. E. B. S. 

Ha rd icicle. 


Pool with Water Lilies and i 
(See 


and from my experience it looks as if it 
liked a good, rich soil, with a fair amount 
of moisture in it. 1 have seen it doing 
well partly under tin* shade of trees. When 
it flow r ers it is quite unique in its way. 
It sands up big panicles of blackish flowers 
which give an effect which some would say 
was weird, but which most of us would 
call striking and pleasing. It seems p 
slow-growing plant and to object to dis¬ 
turbance. A friend with long exjierience 
says that, with good treatment, it will 
bloom in the second year from sowing if 
s iw’ii in spring. 

An Amateur oi- Hardy Flowers. 


Sweet Peas,—I would not go so far as to 
express the opinion, as some have done 
recently, that Sweet Peas are losing in 
favour, but I do think that many more 
lvople are beginning to find that they may 
be grown with considerably more effect 
in a garden than in long row’s, as for 
example by planting* them in groups on 
the back of borders. So grown, and the 
colours selected with care, they are very 
charming. Referring to their alleged loss 
of popularity, I think if this ever proved 


\erside plants at Ilillbrcok Place, 
(jc 201.) 


confine himself to things easily grown, 
and. fortunately, there are many such, 
quite as serviceable for house decoration 
as those not so easily acquired and re¬ 
fill i ring somewhat special treatment. 

A reserve border should lie in a sorne- 
w’hat sheltered spot partially screened 
from sun and high winds, the west .side 
of a plantation shrubbery, or high wall 
being a suitable site. This should be pre- 
pa rod as for permanent borders, bastard 
trenched, and a liberal supply of holding 
manure worked in towards the bottom of 
the trench. In selecting the plants the 
aim should be to choose those things which 
are likely to furnish a good succession in¬ 
stead of a large quantity of bloom at any 
one particular time. Daffodils are about 
the most acceptable of the early flowers, 
and may be planted in variety unless, as 
often happens, there are positions in the 
garden where they have been naturalised. 
This would also partly apply to the 
►Spanish and English Irises, always wel¬ 
come for cutting. Two early flow’ers, 
quite opiiosite in character, but both of 
easy culture and much in request, are 
Doronicum excelsum and London I’ride; 


NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

Frost and cuttings. — Having been en¬ 
gaged in some experiments on propagation 
by “cuttings” and the relations of air 
and heat thereto, I noticed what every 
gardener has seen—the pushing out of the 
cuttings during frost. I w’as unable to 
get from anyone a good or even plausible 
explanation, so I venture to give one. Be¬ 
fore frost sets in the air is dry and the 
barometer high. As a result a larger 
quantity of air is compressed into the soil. 
This air is sealed by a coating of frozen 
crust of soil or ice. As a thaw’ sets in in 
consequence of a w’est or south wind the 
barometer falls, reducing the pressure on 
the upper surface of soil-crust. The air 
that was compressed under it finds the 
stems of those cuttings a path of least 
resistance. They are pushed up piston- 
w’ise by this compressed air. This ex¬ 
planation may not be good or even new. 
Perhaps some of your readers can correct 
me.—A. Erskine Muirhead. 

Wallflowers — removing in spring. — It 
sometimes happens, particularly in 
gardens near a town, that Wallflowers 
planted in late autumn are not satisfac¬ 
tory, w’hilst those left in the beds to which 
they were transplanted perhaps in July 
suffer but little. Among the reasons w’hy 
Wallflowers fail are a too late removal 
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and a disturbance of the plants in 
November, hence it is that people who 
grow them are beginning to find that it is 
better to move them to their final quarters 
in spring. In some town gardens, where 
the divisions between the houses seem to 
be nothing more nor less than passages for 
cold, piercing winds, Wallflowers in the 
back gardens often have a hard time 
from December to March. Gardens 
situated in the open in the country, J hough 
e\'i>osed, are often better for these and 
other spring-flowering plants than town 


cause, with the multiplication of varieties 
in our large families, and the extensive 
planting of the same, other things are apt 
to be neglected. Salvia virgata nemorosa 
Is a comparatively new plant worth a 
place on all borders. It shows to 
advantage if flanked on either side by 
white Pinks, and if the border slopes 
slightly the effect will be improved. The 
gorgeous hues of some of the large- 
flowered Pentstemons are apt to make one 
forget other members of the family, of 
which P. barbatus eoccincus is the most 



Lilium giganteum in the late Sir Henry YorJcc's garden 
at Hillbrook Place , Iver, Bucks. (See page 201.) 


gardens. In a spring removal it is neces¬ 
sary that care should be exercised in shift¬ 
ing each plant. It may be a tedious and 
troublesome business to deal with every 
plant individually, but to disturb the roots 
as little as possible Is more likely to 
guarantee little’ interference with their 
flowering than if dug up and planted any¬ 
how.— WOODfUSTWICK. 

Some interesting and useful hardy 
plants. —Some of the things noted below*, 
although long and widely known, are not 
very common on our borders, possibly be-! 


attractive. If divided annually, and the 
strongest offsets planted In well-prepared 
soil, it will throw* spikes of flow’er well 
over 3 feet high, which are stout enough 
to stand without support. This is one of 
the many hardy plants of which it is well 
to sow* a pinch of seed occasionally and 
plant out a few* seedlings. Different 
shades of colour are thereby obtained; 
not pronounced, but sufficiently distinct to 
give a pleasing diversity. I see it is 
claimed for a new* variety of Chrysanthe- 
I mum maximum that it commences flower- 


ing in June. If this is so, and if planted 
with tw*o inore varieties, there w*ould be 
a succession of bloom for nearly three 
mouths. A sharp lookout should be kept 
on the foliage as soon as grow'th is on the 
move, in fact it is advisable to dew* the 
plants occasionally w*itk a weak solution 
of soap and paraffin to ward off the attack 
of the fly responsible for the leaf-boring 
maggot. There are some things useful for 
cutting rather than of much service on 
prominent borders, and among them are 
Gillenia trifoliata and Tiarella cordifolia. 
A partially shaded spot in front of a 
shrubbery border suits them very well.— 
II. A. 

Climbers for new arches.— It sometimes 
happens, owing to various causes, that 
arches are not erected until the spring has 
well advanced, and, as a consequence, it 
is not possible to plant over them the 
climbers intended. It is w’orth while 
under such circumstances to consider 
what may be planted, so as to give the 
arches a “ furnished ” appearance during 
the summer. Not a few* hardy things may 
be procured in pots and planted with little 
risk attending the shift. One of the best 
of our hardy flowering creei>ers, the 
Clematis, may be cited in support of this, 
and, if turned out of the pots and care¬ 
fully planted in w*ell-prepared ground, the 
chances are that the plants will bloom the 
first season. In annuals w*e have some 
very accommodating plants like Tropaco- 
lum canariense and T. Lobbianum. Some 
of the Convolvuluses, too, are charming 
when given the support of an arch.— 

WOODB AST WICK. 

Polyanthus seed should now be sown in 
boxes filled with moderately light soil and 
placed in a cold frame. Water carefully, 
as the seed takes some time to germinate 
and the soil is liable to become sour if 
overwatered. As soon as large enough to 
handle prick out the young plants into 
boxes* or into a frame placed on a spent 
hotbed. Plant out on w*ell-prepared 
ground in the reserve garden as soon as 
large enough. 

Cerastiums. —Valuable for edging, Ceras¬ 
tiums do not appear at the present day to find 
so much favour as was at one time the case. 
Of a practically permanent character, one ad¬ 
vantage which the family possesses is that 
when established an edging will endure in 
good condition for a series of years. The 
6ilvery-grey foliage, combined with the pure- 
white blooms, profusely produced, of these 
duckweeds make a broad band round a bed 
or along a border very noticeable, and the 
effect is well described by the popular name 
of the plant—Snow in Summer. The varieties 
chiefly grown are C. tomentosum and 0. 
Biebersteini.— Kirk. 

Crocus Weldeni albus. —With February and 
March many little beauties appear in the 
garden, and the Crocus species with their 
varieties make a goodly contribution to the 
number. Among the most welcome are the 
varieties of Crocus biflorus, one of the earliest 
and most precious of these, and also one of 
those which has given most variety. C. bi¬ 
florus \yeldeni albus, to give this Crocus its 
full name, has been in bloom here for a week 
or two. Some of the forms are suffused with 
blue or lilac in freckled markings.—S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

Sowing seeds of biennials. — Many people 
sow biennials too late, and as a result, instead 
of the plants being sufficiently large to admit 
of their being shifted to their final quarters in 
the autumn, the most of them are no larger 
then than they ought to be, say, in August. 
A good rule, I find, to follow is to sow seed in 
the period of the blooming of the plants. An 
example is furnished in the Wallflower, which 
blooms in April and May. That is the time 
when seed ought to be got in. The same re¬ 
marks hold good in the case of Forget-me-nots 
and Honesty. One can always—where needful 
—pinch back any plants that are of exuberant 
growth to preserve a bushy habit.- Woodbast- 
wick. 

The Salpiglossis.- This is one of the most 
beautiful of our half-hardy annuals, and at 
the same time one of the most neglected, for 
in very few gardens does one find the Salpi- 
glossis grown. The funnel-Bhaped blooms, 
quaintly marked, are extremely nice for cut¬ 
ting. All who admire Petunias should not 
fail to sow a pinch of seed of Salpiglossis in 
the warmth of a greenhouse now, treating 
just like any other half-hardy annual.— 
W\ F. D. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

OLD CORMS OF CYCLAMENS. 

(Reply to “ Cyclamen.”) 

Many ruin their old corms by neglect¬ 
ing them after they have done flowering. 
They are often cast on one side, perhaps 
placed under the greenhouse stage, or in 
some out-of-the-way corner, with the re¬ 
sult that the plants suffer from want of 
moisture, the foliage falls a prey to in¬ 
sects, particularly red-spider, and they 
eventually become entirely denuded of 
leaves. This course of treatment is quite 
wrong. The plants require a rest after 
they cease to flower, it is true, but they 
should receive sufficient moisture to 
enable them to retain the old leaves until 
they begin to make fresh growth. They 
should also be accorded proper care, and 
instead of placing them, say, under a 
singe or similar place, put them into a 
cold-pit or frame instead to undergo a sea¬ 
son of rest, and afford them plenty of air 
and just enough water to keep the foliage 
fresh until they begin to push up new' 
leaves, which is the signal that the time 
for repotting has arrived. Plants now 
passing out of flower and given the above 
treatment will be ready for shaking out 
and repotting in June or early in July. 
For compost take one-half good fibrous 
yellow loam, one-quarter peat, one-quarter 
leaf-mould passed through a 3-inch sieve 
to free it of the rougher particles, with a 
pretty liberal addition of old mortar, 
crushed fine, and coarse silver-sand. The 
corms should be potted firmly, and when 
all are finished arrange them in frames 
facing the north. Until the roots make a 
fresh start keep the frames somewhat 
close and shaded also during the hottest 
part of the day, after which they are aired 
according to outside climatic conditions. 
Syringe the plants tw'ice a day,,and op fine 
nights, so that they may have the full 
benefit of night dews, draw T off the sashes 
and replace again the following morning. 
Watering needs careful attention, as the 
plants must neither be allow’ed to want for 
moisture or be kept in a sodden condition. 
Under such treatment the old leaves are 
gradually superseded by fresh, stout, 
healthy ones, and in due course the crown 
of the corm will bristle with flower-buds. 

Towards the end of August or middle of 
September the plants are ready for hous¬ 
ing. As soon as the flowers begin to push 
up assistance in the way of liquid or some 
artificial manure may be given. If the 
plants are stood where they have plenty 
of light, and in addition have every atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering and feeding, 
and are subjected to a steady day and night 
temperature, as indicated above, they 
will, after being housed, quickly develop 
great quantities of bloom, and that of fine 
size and substance, and continue to flower 
for a long period. 


PERUVIAN DAFFODIL (ISMENE). 
What is the treatment for the Peruvian Daf¬ 
fodil, Ismene is the name, I believe (a bulb 
some 9 inches long and 4 inches in diameter)? 
Mine were dormant for nearly two years, and 
now have leaves a foot long in a nearly cold 
house.— Baron. 

[The term Peruvian Daffodil is often 
applied to more than one species of 
Ismene, or Hymenocallis, as they are now 
termed. The one most generally known 
by that popular name is the jcllowr 
flowered Ismene Amancaes, but the com¬ 
monest member of the genus, and one of 
which a good many bulbs are sent to this 
country in the winter w'hen dormant is 
Ismene calathina. This, which we have 
seen used for greenhouse decoration in 
the summer, should be potted early in the 
new* year in a compost made up chiefly of 
loam lightened by a little leaf-mould and 


sand. In an ordinary greenhouse the 
deep-green, strap-shaped leaves will in 
time be pushed up. These are in their 
turn w’ell over-topped by the tiow’er-spike, 
that reaches a height of 2 feet to 3 feet. 
The flower, w'hich is liowerfully scented, 
is in the form of a funnel-shaped tube, 
divided at the mouth into six narrow 7 
segments. In the centre is a large cup or 
corona over 3 inches across, which con¬ 
sists of six lobes, each lobe being notched 
in the centre and fringed along the 
margin. The colour of the flower is white, 
shaded inside with green. The blossoms 
are, as a rule, at their best in July and 
August. When the plants are growing 
fieely liberal supplies of W'ater are 
needed, with an occasional stimulant. As 
the plants go to rest less w’ater will be re¬ 
quired, and the bulbs should be kept dry 
during the winter. They must be stored 
where quitevsafe from frost. We cannot 
understand your bulb of Ismene remain¬ 
ing dormant for two years, but now it has 
started it will possibly flow'er, when we 
shall be able to tell you its name.] 


GROWING LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA. 

Can you tell me the right treatment for the 
bulbs of Lyeoris squamigera? I have just got 
them, rootless and dormant. Are they quite 
hardy? What is the time of their rest? 
Should they be dried off?— Baron. 

[Lyeoris squamigera will succeed per¬ 
fectly out of doors under the same treat¬ 
ment as the Belladonna Lily, that is to 
say, the bulbs should be planted in a well- 
drained border of good soil at the foot of 
a south wall. Fairly deep planting is 
necessary, so that the top of the bulb is 
about 6 inches below the surface of the 
soil. At this depth the bulbs will be safe 
from any ordinary frost, but if any danger 
in this respect is anticipated some light 
litter may be sprinkled on the border for 
the winter. The leaves of this Lyeoris 
are strap-shaped, and of a glaucous hue, 
while the flow'er-seapes, w T hich reach a 
height of about 18 inches, make their ap¬ 
pearance in August, long after the leaves 
have withered. They bear from six to 
eight Amaryllis-like flowers, each about 
4 inches in length and the same across the 
expanded mouth. In colour the flowers 
are a kind of bluish-rose, but the tint is, 
to a certain extent, influenced by the 
weather, as, if wet and cold at the time 
of opening, they are more of a dull-leaden 
hue. While this Lyeoris is most effective 
when grown out of doors, it may also be 
cultivated in pots, feeding the plants when 
in full growth, and keeping them almost 
dry when dormant. As the flower-spikes 
appear plenty of water must be given. 
Whether in pots or planted out, the bulbs 
resent disturbance, for which reason the 
soil should be of a good, lasting nature, 
consisting mainly of loam and sand. The 
bulbs rest during the early summer 
months.] __ 

NOTES 1 AND REPLIES. 

Pent&s kermesina.— -Mention of the 
pretty and exceedingly free-flowering 
Pentas camea on page 92 reminds, one 
that the distinct and deeper-coloured form 
know'n as Pentas kermesina seems to have 
almost, if not quite, dropped out of culti¬ 
vation. Compared with the more familiar 
kind Pentas kermesina forms a somewhat 
spare-growing plant, while both the in¬ 
dividual flowers and the clusters are 
rather smaller. The distinct carmine-rose 
tint of the blossoms stamps it, however, 
as a very pleasing Subject for the cool end 
of the stove or the intermediate house. 
Both these kinds of Pentas are readily 
propagated from young growing shoots in 
the spring, and will grow away freely 
; afterwards. As stated by your corre¬ 
spondent “ Kirk,” in the case of P. carnea 


some stopping is necessary in order to 
make the plants bushy,, a remark that ap¬ 
plies even more forcibly to P. kermesina 
than to the better-know’n kind.—W. T. 

Acalypha Sanderiana is very easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. If the tops of 
plants which have become leggy are taken 
off and inserted in small pots filled with 
sandy soil and placed in the propagating- 
frame, they will strike quickly, and when 
sufficiently well rooted may be potted into 
4S’s. Few plants respond more freely to 
generous treatment than this one, a com¬ 
post consisting of three parts loam, one 
part rotten manure, and sufficient sand 
to keep the soil porous is a suitable one. 
After potting, the plants should be placed 
in a light position in the stove. Shift into 
larger pots as soon as the roots have taken 
possession of the soil of the previous pot¬ 
ting. In the case of strong plants. 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots may be used for the final 
shift. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Cholsya 
ternata) In pots.— This is well suited for 
growing in pots for greenhouse decoration, 
under which conditions it will flower 
freely, and that, too, at a time (early 
spring) when its fragrant blossoms will 
be much appreciated. For pot culture 
cuttings of the young growing shoots may 
be struck during the spring. A length of 
24 inches to 3 inches is very suitable for 
the cuttings. They should be taken just 
as they lose their succulent character and 
before they get Yvoody. Then, dibbled 
into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating-case with a gentle heat, 
they will soon root. In order to get good 
bushy specimens that will flower well the 
young plants must not be coddled in any 
way. Struck in the spring they will soon 
be ready for potting off, and when they 
have taken possession of the fresh soil 
the growing points should be pinched off 
in order to encourage a bushy habit. 
When required they must be shifted into 
larger i>ots in any good compost. Flower¬ 
ing examples under glass should, as soon 
as the blossoms are over, be gradually 
hardened off and plunged out of doors as 
soon as it can be safely done. During the 
summer they need occasional doses of 
liquid manure.—K. R. W. 

The hardiness of Pteris gracilis.— Some 
interest has been evinced in the hardiness of 
a seedling plant of P. gracilis, which has now 
for the third season been growing out-of- 
doom. The spore—from one of a batch of 
plants which were at one time placed out¬ 
side during the summer months—had fallen 
into a crevice in the stonework at the base of 
a stove, where the conditions have evidently 
suited it. The plant is now four years old, and 
is of considerable size. Certainly the last two 
winters have been much milder than the 
average, and hopes are entertained that it 
mav now be sufficiently acclimatised to out¬ 
door conditions that it will withstand the 
rigours of a more severe season.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Watering plants in pots. — The days are 
lengthening and the watering under glass 
must be carefully done. The temperature will 
rise even when fires are unnecessary, and 
they will have to be discontinued in conse¬ 
quence of the scarcity of fuel, as even where 
a contract was made fuel cannot always be 
obtained in sufficient quantities. Fortunately, 
owing to the advance of the season and the 
general absence of frost, fires will be dropped 
sooner than usual. The worst kind of water¬ 
ing is when a little is poured on the surface 
and the bottom roots are left dry. When the 
pots are full of roots a weak liquid stimulant 
may be given once a week or so for a time. 
Soot-water will give a dark-green colour to 
the foliage.—E. H. 

Growing Cacti.—In my remarks on growing 
Cacti, in your issue of the 13th inst., page 150, 
I notice an error winch is perhaps due to in¬ 
distinctness in my writing. The proportion of 
loam in my compost is two parts, not five. I 
also seem to have omitted the addition of one 
part powdered charcoal, Which I consider 
highly desirable. A very important reason for 
not delaying repotting is that new growth, 
and, consequently, renewed root activity, com¬ 
mence towards the end of March (in some 
species even earlier), and it is clear that freeh 
supplies of food should be then available 
rather than in June, when the season of 
growth is three parts over.—R. A- To®». 
Frome. 
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GARDENING ILL USTEATED, 


VEGETABLES. 

XUTES AXD REPLIES. 

A neglected garden.- I have recently bought 
a cottage in North Devon, and find that the 
garden lias been much neglected. It in 60 feet 
square, and is on a gentle slope facing due 
south. The soil is red and has some clay in 
it. 1 shall be going to Devon on June 1st. 
and intend employing a local jobbing 
gardener, but belore giving him instructions 
shall feel grateful for your advice. 1 wish to 
make a small flower garden, the rest to be 
vegetables and fruit-tree*. Should 1 instruct 
the gardener to add manure when trenching 
the ground in June? It has not been manured 
or dug up for some years. A reply will greatly 
oblige as 1 am quite inexperienced in these 
matters.— H. H. Habbison. 

[Seeing you will be taking possession of 
the garden as early as June next, and that 
it is in such a neglected condition, we 
advise you to have the whole of the plot 
dug at the least two spits iu depth, in- 


the second spit. If tho trenching Is 
carried out ns soon after you enter into 
possession as possible the soil will have 
settled sufficiently by autumn to enable 
the laying out, planting of fruit trees, 
etc., being carried into effect before 
winter sets in. If you wish for further 
advice please write us again.] 

Early Cauliflowers.— The usual season 
for sowing seeds outside is about the third 
week in August, but under glass they 
may be sown in a cold frame in Septem¬ 
ber, and on a hotbed in February thinly, 
afterwards to be started in small pots, 
hardened off, and planted in trenches 
early in April. 'Very often the plants 
raised in heat in early spring, if they are 
kept moving, .will beat those started 
under cold treatment in autumn. Early 
London, If carefully selected, is a good 



Vinca rosci. 


corjorating a liberal quantity of manure 
with both. Trenching it three spits deep 
would, though more expensive, lead to 
bettor results, as the extra depth of will 
obtained would be all in favour of what¬ 
ever the crops may he that are grown on 
the plot in future. For this lower spit it 
is quite unnecessary to use well-rotted 
farmyard or stable manure, ns garden 
refuse freed of slicks, stones, or other 
extraneous matter will suffice. If tho soil 
is of a clayey and adhesive nature tine 
coal or cinder ashes, or old lime rubbish, 
may he employed in addition to the refuse. 
Failing t lie latter, then apply 8 OX. of 
basic slag to every square yard and mix It 
ns intimately ns i*)ssible with the soil. 
Regarding the manuring of the first and 
second spits. If sufficient manure cannot 
be spared to enrich both thoroughly apply 
the manure to the top and apply nn S-oz 
dressing of basic slag per square yard for 


variety. I have generally sown n later 
one for succession at the same time so as 
to have no break In the supply. Eclipse 
nr Wnleheren will do for this purpose. 
Vc itch’s Autumn Giant and Sutton’s 
Autumn Mammoth may be sown outside 
later, to l>e followed by Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Autumn Broccoli sown in 
April.—E. II. 

Asparagus from seed.— Where the forma¬ 
tion of new beds by seed-sowing is contem¬ 
plated. the preparation of the plot must be 
no longer delayed, as the seed should be got 
in not later than the first or second week in 
April. As this crop usually occupies the same 
site for several years, the soil must be deeply 
worked and liberally enriched with manure. 

Seakale.- As the season advances forcing of 
the crowns becomes easier and takes lees time. 
Thia has. therefore, to be taken into account 
when making provision for the maintenance 
of the supply until the earliest outdoor crop 
under mounds of ashes is ready for use, 
otherwise a glut will occur. A spent Mush- 
room-hed answers well for the forcing of these 
later batches of crowns. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Outdoor Figs.- These may now lie un¬ 
covered, pruned, and trained out afresh 
on the wall in localities where it is neces¬ 
sary to afford the trees all the warmth 
IMjssiblc. In more favoured situations 
right training is unnecessary; in fact, so 
long as the main brunches are secured to 
the wall the remainder of the wood may 
he allowed to lean or extend outwards. 
When elimatie conditions allow of this 
mode of culture being followed the wood 
becomes more thoroughly rliiened, and 
seldom fails to yield a good crop of fruit. 
Iu any ease, the wood needs thinning; 
more so, of course, iu the former than the 
latter case. The spnre shoots should be 
cut back to a bud as near the base as 
jKissiblc, with a view to obtaining new 
growths for fruiting next season. In 
selecting the wood for retention preference 
is, naturally, given to that which has the 
greatest number of embryo fruits present 
on it, fur these are now plainly discerni¬ 
ble. All suckers at the base should be 
vigorously suppressed. 

Asparagus beds.— The time has arrived 
for putting these in order for the season. 
The first thing is to examine and renew, if 
necessary, the stakes placed at the corners 
to define the position of the beds. Stout 
stakes of Oak or Ash are the most durable 
arid answer best for this piirjiose. A gar¬ 
den line is then stretched from end to end 
of the bed, and with its aid the edges are 
lined out and made good where necessary 
with soil obtained from the alley. At the 
same time sufficient to well cover it is also 
east over the manure placed on the surface 
of the beds last autumn. The manure, 
if found to be needed, is first broken down 
to a fine condition before applying the 
soil. The latter should also lie well 
pulverised before being placed on the lieds. 
Where manure has yet to he applied a 
little of the soil should first he raked off 
into the alleys, but not down low enough 
to exiiose the crowns. Artificial manure 
such as "fresh guano” is a good substi¬ 
tute for that usually obtained either from 
the stable or farmyard, and may, when 
the latter Is not available, be used at 
once and at intervals during the season. 
Salt is also an excellent stimulant, but is 
best not applied to cold and heavy soils 
until they have absorbed a certain amount 
of warmth from the sun’s rays. When 
the foregoing details have been carried out 
a fiuish should be made by lightly point¬ 
ing the alleys between the beds. Where 
space is limited these, if not less than 
1 yard in width, may be utilised for grow¬ 
ing Lettuces or Cauliflowers, provided the 
plants are ready to set out at once, in 
which case they will come into use before 
the tops of the Asparagus are of any great 
height. 

Rhubarb.— Where the demand# for this 
is- considerable it is advisable to form a 
fresh plantation occasionally. If the roots 
have to be lifted and taken elsewhere to 
force, the choice of site, so long ns it is in 
the oi»en and the soil in thorough good 
heart, is not of so much moment, but when 
forcing has to be conducted where the 
crowns are grown it is quite another 
matter, on account of the unsightliness of 
the leaves and litter employed for that 
purpose. In that case the plantation is 
best formed somewhere on the outskirts 
of the garden, and, if possible, con¬ 
veniently situated for the carting In of 
the materials required for forcing. 

Tomatoes.— Plants to the required num¬ 
ber for plnnting outdoors at the latter end 
of May will now be potted Into 3-inch pots 
and stood close up to the glass on a shelf 
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to kwp them dwarf and ‘sturdy. A good 
batch of plants consisting of several varie¬ 
ties will now be placed in 10-inch pots 
tlir<H* parts filled with good loamy soil 
containing a fair amount of potash. The 
soil, to promote firm and short-jointed 
growth, will be made quite firm. The ob¬ 
ject. in leaving so much space vacant in 
the i«>ts is for affording top-dressings and 
mulchings later on. These plants will 
occupy part of the north side of a span- 
roofed vinery running east and west. 

Early Cherries. —The fruits being about 
to take the final swelling, the thinning of 
those on trees which arc carrying more 
than is deemed advisable for them to i>er- 
foet must now be done. The roots will 
also need assistance in the way of a mulch 
of cowshed manure, or, failing that, of 
horse-droppings. When this becomes ex¬ 
hausted it must either he renewed or the 
roots fed afterwards with diluted liquid' 
each time water is required. Strict atten¬ 
tion must now be paid to the watering of 
I>ot trees, as an over-dry condition of the 
soil may cause fruit-easting. A keen out¬ 
look for aphis has to be kept and vapor¬ 
ising resorted to if but a few only of the 
insects are found. Vigorous syringing in 
the morning and afternoon is a iso of great 
help in warding off insects, as well as in 
keeping the foliage clean and healthy. 
Spur-growths must he stopped at the 
fourth leaf and extension growths at the 
sixth or eighth leaf just as may lie 
necessary. On fine mornings admit air 
freely, but reduce early and finally close 
with a sufficient amount of solar heat to 
raise the temperature to So degs. Later- 
started trees should be syringed when 
setting is complete, and the house vapor¬ 
ised if aphis has put in an appear¬ 
ance. Thinning of the fruits must be de¬ 
ferred until stoning is past. Until the 
latter stage is reached a day and night 
temperature of 55 degs. and 50 degs. will 
suffice. 

Rose-pruning.— The pruning of Hybrid 
Perpetuals and other Hoses, Tea and 
Hybrid Tea excepted, is now going for¬ 
ward. The bushes in the first-named in¬ 
stance are relieved of as much old and 
weak wood as possible and the remainder 
is then cut back to four or five buds, care 
being taken that the latter face outwards. 
Moss Roses are freed of the previous 
season’s flowering wood and the young 
vigorous shoots are shortened to about 
one-lialf or two-thirds their length. Hybrid 
Chinas receive much the same treatment 
as that accorded Hybrid Teas, i.e., the 
oldest wood is first cut out. Then the 
young growths ore thinned out, and those 
retained are shortened in accordance with 
the rii^eness of the wood and the necessi¬ 
ties of the case. At one time these shoots 
w'ere left of considerable length, which 
answered well for a season or two, but 
was discontinued as it was found that the 
bushes did not break so well at the base 
as when they were left of a moderate 
length. Varieties of the dwarf Polyantha 
section have last season’s flowering wood 
cut out and the young growths left from 
G inches to 9 inches in length according to 
variety and vigour. This method ensures 
the production of an ample quantity of 
growths being pushed out from the base 
and which flower freely. The Provence 
Hoses, including the York and Lancaster 
variety, are well thinned and the young 
wood afterwards cut back to three and 
four buds, which serves to keep the bushes 
dwarf. When pruning is completed each 
border and bed will receive a dressing of 
well-rotted manure which will be just 
buried beneath the surface. Standard 
Roses consist principally of Hybrid Per¬ 
petual and Hybrid Tea varieties, and as 
the position where they are grown is an 


exposed one, close pruning in their case is 
followed. 

Rose garden. Hwe the beds are, with 
hut few exceptions, filled with Tea and 
Hybrid Tea varieties. The winter pro¬ 
tecting material in the shape of P.rnoken 
will now be taken away; also tin* soil 
which was placed around the stems last 
autumn, but pruning will not be done 
until the first week in April. Young 
plants raised from cuttings inserted out¬ 
doors in the autumn of 191.’5 and which 
were transplanted a few months ago have 
been pruned s anewhat severely with a 
view to make* them break vigorously from 
the base. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Disbudding wall trees. - The disbudding 
of a tree should be performed at short 
intervals so as to avoid checking 
growth to a dangerous extent. The 
grower ought to have a definite idea of 
the results of disbudding, and bear in 
mind the size and shape of the tree, 
endeavouring to form a fruitful tree in a 
few years. In thinning the young growths 
which push from the base of shoots made 
the previous year, the lateral growths 
should he selected at short intervals on 
either side the entire length of these 
shoots, the number of these laterals being 
determined at a later disbudding by the 
amount of wall space available. In the 
case of maiden trees almost every 
lateral growth should be employed in lay¬ 
ing the foundation of the trees, rubbing 
out all fore-right and front buds as they 
appear. These remarks apply especially 
to Peach, Nectarine, and other wall trees, 
but are also applicable to other fruit 
trees which make much superfluous 
growth. The first trees to require atten¬ 
tion are Peaches: Alexandra, Amsden 
•June, Hales’ Early. and Waterloo; 
Nectarines: Early Rivers and Lord 
Napier. 

Protecting the trees.- Continue to make 
use of the coverings at night, and.during 
cold, windy days also, these lining the 
surest preventives of mildew and Mister, 
which are so injurious to the Peach-tree 
out-of-doors. 

Young Currant and Cooseberry bushes 

still in the cutting bed should be removed 
to fill up vacancies or lie planted out in 
nursery rows at 38 inches apart. Itefore 
planting shorten the longer roots, also all 
stem roots. Any buds on the stems likely 
to form shoots under ground, or nearer to 
the surface of the soil than 9 inches, 
should be rubbed off. Examine all Rlack 
Currant bushes for the mite. If there are 
swollen buds remove the shoots affected 
and burn them forthwith. One of the 
best means of prevention is strong growth, 
therefore weakly hushes should be cut 
hard back and top-dressed with rich, de¬ 
cayed manure, wood-ashes, and fresh loam 
in about equal parts. 

Plumbago rosea. —Plants that were cut 
back after flowering, and have since been 
kept warm, have now made young shoots 
suitable for cuttings. They should bo 
severed with a little of the firm wood 
attached. Three or four cuttings may bo 
put into a 4-inch jjot. thoroughly well 
drained, and half filled with n mixture of 
sand and loam, the top all sand. Place 
In the propagating frame and keep close 
enough to prevent, the leaves flagging. 
When well rooted give more air and pot 
them singly into ,‘{-inch pots. Grow them 
on for a time in a similar temperature to 
that in which they were struck. When 
the tops have made some progress pinch 
out the points. It is necessary Hint this 
be attended to early enough so that the 
plants may have from four to six shoots 


each, for though it is not well to attempt 
to form them into bush-like specimens it 
is necessary lo get them to branch out near 
to the hoi tom. The old plants that were 
headed back after blooming may be 
partially shaken out and grown on in pots 
about two sizes larger than they were 
grown in hitherto. The plants should be 
afforded a moderate stove temperature 
throughout. 

Hippeastrums. — As soon as the bloom¬ 
ing is over, if seed is not wanted, tlie 
flower-stems should be cut off and the 
Iila nls placed whore they will have 
a moderate amount, of heat. It is essen¬ 
tial that whilst the young loaves are in 
course of formation the plants should have 
plenty of light, without which the foliage 
is weak, a condition that prevents the 
bulbs increasing in size to the extent they 
should, and is alike opposed to the pro¬ 
duction of flowers another season. In 
addition to the roots being kept sufficiently 
moist, the leaves should bo well syringed 
daily, as these plants are somewhat liable 
to the attacks of red-spider. 

Polnsettfas.— Some of the plants saved 
for the production of cuttings should now T 
be placed in beat and well syringed, to 
induce them to make suitable growth. 

Torenia Foumleri.— This pretty green¬ 
house annual is useful in many ways. 
Seeds should now be sown in heat, prick¬ 
ing off the seedlings as soon as large 
enough into pans, afterwards potting them 
singly and affording one or two further re¬ 
pot tings, the largest pot being about 
5 inches in diameter. Ix)nm and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, with a small portion 
of sand, will be found a suitable compost 
for Torenias. During growth the points 
of the shoots should he pinched two or 
three times to ensure n bushy growth. 

Calceolaria amplexieaulis struck and 
wintered In cold frames must shortly be 
given more room, for if checked now the 
plants are sure to die early in the summer 
from wlmt many call the “ Calceolaria 
disease,” due to starvation in the early 
stage of their existence. A bed of soil com¬ 
posed principally of leaf-mould will be 
prepared on a hard bottom of coal-aslies 
in a cold frame. The plants are lifted with 
a trowel and replanted 4 inches or 
5 inches apart each way. They may then 
be moved with good balls of soil to the 
flower-beds without any apparent check. 
Where 

Violas are to form the groundwork of 
beds during the summer they should be 
put out now if possible and all flowers 
kept pinched off for some time to.come. 

Gladioli. —All named varieties should 
be planted as soon as possible. Prepara¬ 
tion of the soil in autumn or winter is of 
the utmost importance. A deep, loamy 
soil, not too heavy, is the most suitable 
for Gladioli, but almost any soil can be 
made to answer by the addition of suit¬ 
able materials. A light soil may be made 
suitable by placing a thick layer of rotten 
cow-manure 1 foot below the surface and 
a heavy retentive loam by the admixture 
of lighter materials. If it is intended to 
plant in rows, draw a deep drill with a 
line and into the bottom put about 2 inches 
of sand and wood-ashes mixed. Place the 
('onus at regular distances apart and 
lightly return the top soil. If clumps are 
to be planted take out the soil with a 
trowel to a depth of G inches and at the 
bottom put the sand and wood-ashes, lay 
the conns upon this and carefully cover 
with fine soil. When the planting is com¬ 
pleted the crown of the conn should be 
4 inches below the surface. In dry 
weather water must bo freely given and a 
mulch of old manure will be beneficial and 
prevent evaporation. 
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Wircworms, Slugs, 

and all other Insect Pests 

Killed. 

To secure good, strong plants, 
either of vegetables or flowers, it is 
essential to clear the soil of insect 
pests before sowing the seed. 

A little Vaporite should be 
worked into the soil when digging 
— the insects are quickly destroyed 
and the appearance of the garden 


T JXtyq^l wond erfully improved. 

Vaporite. 


In tin*:— 

Small .. M. 

A>x>ut 7-lbs. .. Si- 

„ lilb*. .. s;- 

,. tS-lbs. .. f 0 

Of all Seedsmen 


In bag*:— 

i cwt . 70 

I-nrf. tl.G 

Carriage paid. 


Fumigen 

Fumigators 

Destroy Aphis, Thrip, etc., in Greenhouses. 

Clear your green¬ 
house NOW. 

Just place a 
Fumigen on the 
floor and ignite 
with a match. 

Simple, safe, 
and thoroughly 
effectual. 

Size for 
1,000 cubic feet, 

6 d. 

each 

or 5/9 per doz., post paid. 

Of all Seedsmen. 



The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 



ET a good 
^awnMower 
-this spring 

Get a 

RANSOMES’ 

Lawn Mower 

WHY? 

Because it is one of Britain’s 
finest products and is the result 
of over 8o years' experience. 

Also: The Ransomes’ Mower cuts 
the grass; as it whirrs over the lawn 
you feel that it is a REAL Mower- a 
fine piece of mechanism, it runs 
smoothly and scarcely ever needs 
attention. Ask any experienced 
gardener wh c i is the BEST xMower. 
He will tell you—Ransomes’. 

See your Ironmonger to day. 

Ransomes 

Famous 

MOWERS 

The Best in the World. 

Made by 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES Ltd. IPSWICH. 
Sold and Recommended by Good 
Ironmongeri and Seednraen everywhere. 


WRITE 

for 

LIST 
Nj 100 
it will 
Ltsrest 
you. 
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THE 8T0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, fto. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own .foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Rerised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURURIDOE. 


Gck igle 


For Mildew on Roses, etc., 

And, in fact, all Insect Pests and Diseases in the 
garden and greenhouse, nothing equals 

“ABOL” Non-poisonous 
INSECTICIDE. 

Firmly established in all principal gardens, includ¬ 
ing Royal Gardens, Windsor, Kew, Hampton Court, 
and White City. 

h pt., 1/-; pt., 1/6; qt., 2/6; 4 gall., 4 /-; gai:., 7/6. 

Write for Illustrated Treatise on Garden Pests Gratis and 
Post Free. 

OF ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, Etc. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 

E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 75, Beltring/, Paddock Wood, KENT. 



“ ABOL ” 
Plant Food. 


A really wonderful all-round 
fertilizer. Highlyconcentrated 
and much more economical 
and efficacious than any other. 

TiN3.-6d. (post 4d.l; 1/- 
(post5d.);71bB.,2 '6; H lbs., 
4,6; 28 lbs., 7/6; 56 lbs.,12/-; 
1 cwt., 18/* 


FOR PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 


Our 1915 ILLUSTRATED Catalogue is now 

ready for distribution, and contains a number of NEW 
and important varieties. Grand healthy plants now ready 
for prompt delivery, or at customer's own dates. Separate 
" BEDDING ’’ List of selected and tested varieties. 
“COLLECTIONS" at special prices for cash with order. 



Gold Medallists, 

HATHERLEY, CHELTENHAM. 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch. Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aida to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


NlTROLlM 

151 % Nitrogen. 

The Fertiliser for Top Dressing & Compost. 

1-lb. Bag makes 80 gallons. 

IIQUID MANURE. 

Of all Seedsmen, in 1, 7,11, 28, 56, & 112-lb. Bags. 

TRIAL 14-LB. BAG, 2 6, CARR. PAID. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD.. 
Winchester House, Old Broad 8treet, LONDON, E.C., 
and 17, Sandgate, NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE. 


WHAT OUR 
GARDEN 
SERVICE 


PEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-L) the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8j-ds., 6s. 6d. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., Ss.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. 6d. Cnsh. Anysize made to order. Sample free. 
-THE UOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 


NOT ONLY the supply of 
GUARANTEED labour-sav¬ 
ing aids to gardening success 
—Catalogue post free—BUT 
IN ADDITION any one of the 
practical booklets by J. Lytle, 
F.R.H.S., on ” Manuring,” “ Lawns Beau¬ 
tiful," “Sweet Pea Cultivation and Support," 
vill be sent to readers mentioning this paper 
who enclose Id. stamp to cover postage, or 
FREE ADVICE on any gardening problem by 
our Managing Director and trained Staff of 
Chemists. Write now to 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 

Cranmcr St., LIVERPOOL, 


OFFERS 
TO YOU. 


T OVERS OF BOOKS should road tho 
-LI “Publishers'Circular.” Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Writs for specimen copy to “Publishers' 
Circular." Adam-street. Adelphl. I.ondon._ 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Original from 
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GREAT CASH PRIZES FOR VEGETABLES 

AT AN 

EXHIBITION IN LONDON IN SEPTEMBER. 



The Famous One 81 All Seeds 

ARE GUARANTEED FOR 

PURITY AND GERMINATION. 


THERE IS AN AMATEUR’S CLASS FOR FOUR KINDS, 

AND THE CASH PRIZES AMOUNT TO £350. 



MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 

EUREKA^ 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


SOLD BY MANUFACTURERS: 

AGENTS. Tomlinson & Hayward Ll? Lincoln. 

. _ rr.r'l 11 TV AH IJ-r niDurr _ D A I n 


Full Particulars of Prizes and Catalogues 




FOR CARDEN LOVERS 


IN' EVER INCREASING DEMAND 


8peclal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8x6 in. ... 23- .. ft* 

9x7 in . 9ft- .. 4W- 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 25 6 48* 

12,13. 14. 15x8 in. 26 6 49 6 

11, 12. 13. 14x9 in. . 27 6 .. 51- 

12. 13. 14 x lOin. 29 - 63- 

13x11 in. 316 57 6 

16.18. 20 xlOin.1 

16. 18,20.x 11 in. - 34- 63 6 

12. 14, 15. 16. 18. 20. 22, 21 x 12 in. .. J 

16. 17. 18. 20 x 13 in.I R 

16, 18, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in. f * bb b 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.1 « 7 , RQ . 

18, 20. 22. 24 x 16 in. f W 

20,22.24 x 18 in.39/* 7ft- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 - ; i cwt., 43; icwt, 

2 6: HIM 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 an.l 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lexer 

tins. 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

lx 2in. 11x2in. Iix2|in. Hx2m. 11 x21 in. I)x2&in. 

53 66 76 8- 83 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; Out to length, 
10uer cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 


Vine, Plant & Vegetable 


Produces 


vigorous, 


healthy, 


fruitful 


Carden. 


growth. 


A PRACTICAL F00TSCRAPER AND BRUSH. TO BE 
PRESSED INTO SOIL orCEMENTEO TO STONE WORK. 
Enamelled Steel. Renewable Brushes. Carr. Paid. 

2 /^^ Of your 

I Ironmonger or 

G. I. GRIPPER MFG. CO. f 

Portland Road, LEICESTER. 


Also THOMSON’S SPECIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MANURE (an excellent stimulant.) 

Our Manures embody the experience of many years 
in all branches of Horticulture, and have held the 
confidence of the Gardening Public for over 30 years. 

8old by all 8oedsmen and Nurserymen, 
Price ListB, Pamphlets, etc., supplied on application. 
Bole Makers : 

WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., 

TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, N.B. 


I READ what W. Lawson. Ncwcastle- 
9 ou-Tvtie, says : “TlieTexas Hatcher worked 

9*3‘^«Cfc‘9 splendidly. I-ast season I hatched 75 chicks 
with it, and I was quite a novice." 15-egg 
sire, 3 6? 30 eggs. 5 3. 

“Climax" Incubator and Rearer in one, 40-eg^«, 13 6. 

Other Incubators. Poultry Houses. Bone 
Cutters. &c. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 

MFUf PnillTRV SVMnir.ATF <°»pt 


uAKUtN NL I IRNU 

you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the Best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30 square yds for Is., any length nr width made. 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples fr'e. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds, for Is. < >nly 
el l. H. J. GASSON, The Net Works. RYE. 

t>EST STOUT GARDEN 1NETS.—Do not 

-*•) l»e misled by so-called cheaper neta Do not pay until 
you have seen atm approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. As 
Bupplicd by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds.. 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only Address, H. J. GASSON. Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. 


v TIN 

FOR 100 GALLONS 


Clonbrock Road. Stoko Newington. LONDON. 

WANTED.—Under Gardener, over enlist- 

Y“ able age. Wages, 18s., with cottage and milk A 
man who has offered himself but failed to pass medical 
exam., would be considered. Apply—M rs. ALEX. HALL, 
Cornwell Manor, Chipping Norton, _ 

■ytTANTED.— Strong Lad .to help in garden, 

Y Y also dome housework. Start 5s. weekly, all found. 
Apply— “P. M., M 8t-. Albans, Lyme Regis, Dors et._ 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


G ARDEN NETS.—Tanned, small mesh, 

extra stout quality. Strongest, cheapest, best. 100 hy 
1 yard, 4s.; or 2 yards, 8s. Any size and cheaper kinds 
made.—SPASHETT & CO., Net Makers, Lowestoft 


«THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-I- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By past, 6cL—Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, &c., or direct bypostfrouatheMAN AU E It, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Londou, W.C. 


SPECIAL SEEDS FOR 

SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

BEAN—One Sc All Giant Scarlet Runner. 

ONION—One Sc All Giant. 

BEET—One Sc All Selected Blood Red. 

PARSNIP—One Sc All Improved Hollow Crown. 

CARROT—One Sc All New Red Intermediate. 

PEA—One Sc All Sensation. 

CAULIFLOWER—One Sc All Early Dwarf Mammoth. 

TOMATO—One Sc All Perfection. 

CELERY—One & All Giant White. 

TURNIP—One Sc All Early Silverball. 

LEEK—One & All Giant. 

VEGETABLE MARROW—One Sc All Long White. 

This Splendid Collection, 5/-, Delivered Free. 
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Propagating bedding pUnts.— The last 
cuttings of Heliotrope, Ageratum, and 
other bedding plants should now be taken, 
as after this date they rarely make good 
plants by the time they are wanted. Do 
not allow plants to starve in small pots 
but repot into larger pots as often as 
necessary. 

Celery. — The plants raised from the 
first sown seeds have been pricked off into 
boxes filled with rich soil and placed in a 
newlv-started vinery as near the .roof 
glass as possible, shading them from bright 
sunshine. 

French Beans in bearing should have the 
usable pods gathered as soon as they are 
lit for use, and if not required for im¬ 
mediate consumption they may be tied in 
small bundles and stood on end in a saucer 
of water in a frost-proof room, and if the 
water is changed daily they will keep 
fresh for several days. A continuous 
supply is maintained by sowing a good 
batch once every fortnight. 

Carrots.— The sowing of the main crop 
will now be made when the weather and 
state of the ground permit. The land 
chosen for Carrots was well manured for 
the previous crop and no fresh manure 
has been added. The seed will be sown in 
drills 18 inches apart and 1£ inches deep, 
and after covering the seed, and before 
raking the surface, a good dressing of 
soot will be applied. Good varieties for 
main crop include Perfection, Scarlet 
Model, Matchless, and Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate. Small sowings of Early Gem 
will be made at intervals of three’weeks 
till August, the later sowings affording 
nice roots far into the winter. 

Potatoes. —The planting of the main 
crop and late varieties will be carried ou;t 
when the land is dry enough to be work¬ 
able. Allow sufficient space for the haulm 
to develop without undue crowding, and 
as the strength of the haulm varies in the 
different varieties this will have to be 
considered. Small growing varieties may 
be planted at 24 inches x 12 inches, 
stronger growers at correspondingly wider 
intervals, the strongest being 30 inches x 
24 inches apart. A good sprinkling of 
wood-ashes, superphosphate of lime, or a 
Potato manure may be applied wlien 
planting, and the dressing repeated before 
earthing up. 

General work.— Let sticks be placed to 
Pens on their appearance above ground. 
Thin the rows of Spinach more or less 
according to the strength of the variety, 
also Turnips and Radishes, sprinkling 
fresh soot along the rows of these veget¬ 
ables ns a deterrent to birds and slugs. 
I My the hoe freely in all parts of the 
garden in order to kill weeds and aerate 
the soil. F. W. Gai.i.op. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. — Considerable im¬ 
provement lias taken place in the weather, 
and an effort was made to complete the 
digging. Several Celery trenches have 
been o]jened, for although it may appear 
to be early, yet these trenches are of much 
use at the present time. No one now, I 
think, makes Celery trenches so deep as 
was the case In former years. At one 
time it was not uncommon to see trenches 
2 feet or 2£ feet deep, and even although 
some good manure was worked into the 
bottom, yet the Celery roots were apt to 
Iienctrnte into cold and unsuitable subsoil. 
In the present case the soil was thrown 
out to a depth of 18 inches. The quarter 
is in good heart and of considerable depth, 
but, nevertheless, a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure and Seaweed in mixture 
was forked into ttfe bottom. On the top 
of this were placed 4 inches of finely- 


sifted mould from the rot-heap with which 
were incorporated a quantity of potting- 
bench refuse and soil from spent pots of 
bulbs, seeds, etc. The bed thus formed in 
the trenches forms a very excellent place 
in which to plant out Calceolarias, Pent- 
stemons, Tufted Pansies, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and similar tilings, until planting- 
out time arrives. These can easily be pro¬ 
tected in the event of frost with Spruce 
branches or spare mats laid on posts over 
the trenches, and in the light, rich soil, 
under ordinary conditions, the plants turn 
out with good balls, and do not unduly 
impoverish the soil for Celery. The best 
Asters I ever had were pricked off in early 
May into a similar trench. Full sowings 
of the Brnssica family have been made, 
with the exception of Curly Kale and Early 
Ulm Savoy. These will not be sown for 
some little time yet. Successional sowings 
of Cauliflowers will be made from time to 
time in the needful quantities. On suit¬ 
able days preparation is being made to 
get out Onions in bulk and Potatoes of 
early varieties, May Queen, Midlothian 
Early, and Hebrons, ns soon as possible. 
No sowing of Peas has been jet attempted; 
the danger of rotting is yet great in the 
wet state of the soil, but plants in pots’ 
are ready to go out when conditions i>er- 
mit. Pricking-off in the case of Onions 
sown in heat lias now been completed, and 
a sufficient quantity of Parsley has been 
sown and will be brought along quietly 
under glass. 

Hardy fruit. — In this district the ad¬ 
vanced state of the buds at this early date 
is giving rise to some anxiety. In my own 
case Peach-blossom is even more forward 
than it was at a corresponding date last 
year, when it was unusually early. 
Nectarines are, perhaps, hardly so far ad¬ 
vanced, but in the case of both it has be¬ 
come needful to look out protecting 
material in order that it may be at hand 
on short notice. I do not believe in, per¬ 
manently covering fruit-trees with nets, 
etc., during the flowering period. It is 
better, I think, to expose them freely 
during all favourable opportunities, even 
at the expense of removing the coverings 
throughout the day, and of returning them 
at night. Pear buds are becoming pro¬ 
minent. and Gooseberries in a break 
facing directly south are shoeing the first 
leaves, and in the course of a week will be 
green. As, however, these are under a 
permanent erection of wire-netting, they 
do not suffer from a few degrees of frost, 
the rays of the morning sun being broken 
by the meshes of the netting. At any rate, 
during the past twenty years I cannot re¬ 
call an occasion on which frost did more 
than trifling damage to Gooseberries under 
these erections. Nevertheless, the bushes 
are abnormally advanced, and although 
there has been no severe frost so far, a 
few degrees will do more damage now 
than a downright hard spell would have 
done a month ago. Last season was 
memorable for the lack of spring frosts, 
and it is to be hoped tkat^l915 will be 
equally favourable to fruit-growers. 

Dahlias. —In the course of the week a 
beginning was made with the propagation 
of Dahlias. Where a considerable num¬ 
ber of any given variety is wanted the 
necessary roots are packed closely into 
boxes with coarsely-sifted leaf-mould and 
placed under stages upon hot-water pipes. 
In such places growth is rapid, and when 
the cuttings are fit they are taken off with 
a piece of the old tuber adhering, potted 
up singly, and placed in an airtight case 
with a little bottom heat. With the ever- 
increasing number of varieties, and of new 
families, there is, in the ease of Dahlias 
as of other flowers, a tendency to discard 
some of the fine old sorts of former days. 


Old tubers which may not be requited for 
stock have a considerable value for plant¬ 
ing out in odd corners or in shrubberies. 
In the latter places the Pceofiy or Giant 
flowered Varieties are very useful and 
showy. 

Tufted Pansies.— Some w'eeks ago men¬ 
tion was made of the effects of damp upon 
Tufted Pansies in cold frames. With the 
advent of longer days and increasing sun- 
pow-er the recuperative powers of these 
favourite plants have been demonstrated 
in a striking way. A recent inspection 
show's that many plants which had, ap¬ 
parently, quite rotted off, have broken 
freely from eyes under the surface, and 
are forming neat little tufts—not so very 
much inferior to the plants which w T ere 
uninjured. Meantime, the sashes have 
been entirely removed. The plants will 
now be exposed night and day, until in a 
week or two they will be put out, as above 
indicated, into Celery trenches before be¬ 
ing planted in their permanent quarters. 
Until then, with the exception of the first 
bloom (in order that rogues may be de¬ 
tected and removed), the flowers will be 
regularly and closely picked off. 

Hardy flowers. — Increasing .signs of 
growth now give warning that any re¬ 
movals or division must not be longer de¬ 
layed. The present is essentially a period 
when out-of-doors work claims precedence, 
and when the soil is at all workable the 
hardy flower borders must receive their 
share of attention. Pceonies, if carefully 
handled, will transplant well, and will 
give, at all events, a certain proportion of 
bloom during the season. Herbaceous 
Phloxes, too, may be divided, and as these 
are rather gross feeders, a rich medium 
must be provided for them. Heleniums, 
too, succeed very well when divided now, 
II. pumilum, H. Hoopesi, and H. Hollan¬ 
der! being worth inclusion, although the 
second-named variety is, perhaps, just a 
trifle coarse. All the different families of 
Asters nnd of their allies the Erigerons 
(Stenaetis), the Helianthemums, the 
Eupatoriums, the Senecios, and* indeed, 
the more robust of our hardy border plants 
generally, can usually be moved safely 
until almost the end of the month. Should 
the stirring up of the borders not be com¬ 
pleted, this work ought to be forwarded as 
speedily as possible. Bulbs of Hyacinthus 
candicans may yet be planted. These are 
hardy, but after flowering for a series of 
years they are apt to deteriorate, so that, 
occasionally, they require renewing. These 
bulbs nre usually grown In groups as¬ 
sociated w'ith Gladiolus Brenchlejensis, 
but those who wish to get a change from 
this very frequently-met-with combination 
might, with advantage, substitute for the 
Gladiolus, Dahlia Glare of the Garden, 
which blooms simultaneously with H. 
candicans. 

Roses.— Pruning time is again at hand, 
and growth is, in many cases, far ad¬ 
vanced. Not much pruning has been done 
as j^et, except in the case of China and of 
Polyantha Roses. These, of course, re¬ 
quire but little cutting, and, wflien attended 
to, labels were renewed where required 
and the beds pointed over with the fork. 
In the course of the week some light iron 
arches, upon which were growrn Thalia, 
Aglaia, White Pet, and Crimson Rambler, 
were dispensed with. Their place has 
been taken by wooden arches of trellis- 
wrork, and instead of these Roses such 
kinds as Blush Rambler, Paradise, Ex- 
oelsa, Mrs. F. W r . Flight, and Shower of 
Gold have been planted. The soil was made 
suitable for their reception, and as they are 
of quick grow th it is hoped that they will 
soon furnish the erection. A continuation 
will be made, as time permits, with Roses 
of different kinds upon a long trellis. 
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Under glass.— With the exception of the 
necessary sowing of seeds and such prick¬ 
ing off as falls due, the work indoors is, 
meantime, subordinated to that outside. 
With a rise in the temperature during the 
day. and with more heat from the sun, 
watering becomes much more insistent. 
Some plants—Arum Lilies, for example— 
require copious and daily supplies of 
moisture, and must on no account be 
neglected. A look round plant-houses 
every morning results in each plant being 
attended to, and, at the present time, a 
sharp lookout for aphis must be nmin¬ 
clined. On the first appearance of this 
occasionally troublesome insect the vapor¬ 
iser ought to be brought into use at once. 
Another j>est now on the move is the 
liard-shelled w’eevil, which attacks Ferns, 
Palms, and Vines especially. The weevil 
is easily captured by means of a light after 
dark. A sharp tap on the plant causes it 
to fall to the ground and feign death, 
when it may be destroyed. 

W. McGuffog. 

lialmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Englishman employed In Ireland 

(C. W. //., Cork). —You say you went over 
from England to your present place of 
employment more than four years ago, and 
your employer then paid your travelling 
expenses. Unless at the same time you 
made an agreement that he should pay 
your ex]lenses back home again whenever 
you might leave his employment I do not 
see how you can comiiel him to do so. 
You say that he has “dismissed” you on 
tin 1 ground that you have obtained another 
situation. If he had no legal justification 
for dismissing you you would have a right 
of action against him for damages sus¬ 
tained by you as the result of his un¬ 
justifiable dismissal. Rut as you have 
obtained another situation in Ireland I do 
not see how you can have suffered any 
damage, and I am certainly of opinion 
that you have no claim whatever to de¬ 
mand the amount of the travelling ex¬ 
penses back to England. The idea is 
absurd liecause you do not wish to go back 
to England having obtained a situation in 
Ireland.— Barrister. 

Tenant’s rights on leaving (Lexicon).— 
You do not say what is the nature of the 
tenancy, but I assume it to be an ordinary 
tenancy—say of house and garden. If that 
bo so, the tenant has no right whatever to 
remove fruit trees or shrubs or deciduous 
plants, even though he has planted them 
himself; and as to cutting them down and 
burning them (out of mere vindictiveness, 
of. course) he will be liable if he does so 
to pay to the landlord the value of the 
damage so done. The explanation is that 
they had become part of the freehold land 
and as such had passed into the ownership 
of the landlord. Indeed, if you even 
threaten your landlord that you will do so 
he may bring an action against you for an 
injunction to restrain the threatened 
damage. So be careful not to make any 
threats. As regards the greenhouse, it is 
difficult to answer definitely without 
actually seeing it; but if it merely rests on 
brick supports let into the ground it would 
lie permissible to remove it provided the 
brick supports were left standing in the 
ground. If, however, it is so attached to 
the brickwork as to form in effect an in¬ 
separable whole,' then it belongs to the 
landlord. The safest way to erect a green¬ 
house nowadays so that it shall not be¬ 
come a landlord’s fixture is to make a 
flooring of logs without digging into the 
soil at all, and then erect the greenhouse 
on the top of this flooring.— Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/’Gardening, 
G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, J i C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Puu- 
LISiiEK. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be. used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of jut per, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to t n the issue 
immediate/y following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and jKiints of shoots arc use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be scut 
in any one week by the same corresponded. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several sjif.cimms in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. He have 
received from severed correspond* ids single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in. many cases 
being unripe ami otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four mrieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose Juliet (L. T. Burra).— A good way to 
grow this Rose is to cut out the weak wood 
and peg down to within a foot of the ground 
the long shoots of the previous year’s growth. 
We have seen this Rose treated in this way 
and the group was one mass of bloom. 

Marguerite Carnations (T.).~ Raise the 
seedlings in the ordinary way and transplant 
them, or pot them singly as soon as possible. 
A comparatively cool place will suit best, and 
when the plants are large enough you had 
best put them into 6-inch pots to flower. You 
may stop or pinch out the points once or twice 
to ’cause a bushy growth, but this will delay 
the flowering, and must not be overdone. By 
plunging the pots in the open ground, giving 
ample room for each plant to develop, a more 
sturdy growth will result and a better flower¬ 
ing be obtained. Of course, you must look 
after their wants as to watering, and weak 
liquid-manure or soot-water will also help 
them. As soon as the buds are well developed 
take the plants in f o the greenhouse. 

Paper • white Narcissus not flowering 
(G. A. S.).- The bulbs sent for our inspection 
are perfectly healthy examples and your 
treatment of them has been quite correct. 
They have not flowered because no flowers 
existed in the bulbs. To the specialist to whom 
we submitted the bulbs this was apparent at 
a glance, as much by the smallness of the 
bulbs as the smallness of the foliage produced. 
The whole of the bulbs when dissected con¬ 
firmed the above given result. A flowering 
bulb of a Paper-white Narcissus should he 
fully double the size of that of any of those 
sent, and whoever told you there were " buds 
in every bulb ” has been leading yon astray. 
In the very nature of tbines a flower-bud. if 
in existence, must be produced as the direct 
result of growth. It will do this in the case 
of a badly diseased bulb and in no circum¬ 
stance in it likely to vanish into thin air. 

Rose Niphetos buds failing (A. IT.).—We 
are not surprised that the buds fail to develop, 
for, judging from the piece of wood that you 
send, they are the production of weak, un¬ 
ripened shoots. If Roses, more especially Tea 
Roses, develop such shoot© they always start 
into growth early, whilst the eyes or buds 
lower down, and which would yield the best 
blossoms, remain dormant. Your best plan 
will be to prune nast these thin twiggy shoots, 
retaining cnlv the solid ripe growths. It is 
somewhat difficult to ripen the wood of these 
Rosea, more especially in a dull season, when 
they are growing in a house in which other 
things are grown. Probably there are <)ne or 
two well rinened rods that you can retain full 
leneth to give you bloom. The immediate 
cause of the failure of the buds may be due to 
overwatering at the roots, or it may be that 
the soil is quite exhausted if you have not 
in any way renewed it during the ten year© 
you have been growing the plant. 

Bulbs in fibre failing CG. C. Brooke ).--In 
the case of bulbs grown in fibre it is very diffi¬ 
cult to keep the material in a proper state of 
moisture, excesses of any kind, either dryness 
or over-watering, invariably ending in failure. 
The bulbs grown in the glazed bowls now eo 
much in vogue, without any provision for 
drainage, require especial care in watering, 
especially as the material is of a loose nature, 


as it may appear dry on the surface while 
the lower part is eour with stagnant moisture. 
Far better grow the bulbs in pots in ordinary 
potting compost. Have the pots well drained 
and then there will he but little fear that the 
tipe of the leaves will become brown. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Conifers for rock garden (E. F. 77.).—There 
are not many Conifers content to remain at 
the height indicated that- would be suitable 
for the purpose named. If something in the 
nature of a hedge or fence is required the 
Arbor vitse or Yew T would be found as good 
U 3 any, the latter named the better since it 
moi^ readily submit© to pruning or shearing. 

MISCELLANEOUS.' 

Moss in lawn (F.. Butler ).—The best thing 
you can do, provided the Moss is not a result 
of the soil being waterlogged and requiring 
drainage, is to scarify the surface with an 
iron-toothed rake, removing as much of the 
Moss as you can. Then give the lawn a 
thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soil, of 
xvhich loam should form one-half, well decayed 
manure one-quarter, and leaf-mould one- 
quarter! Mix these together and pass them 
through a 3-inch sieve to get rid of any 
stones. Just before you apply it to the lawn 
mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal with it. and spread it 
evenly over the surface of the law;n. Sow 
some good Grass-seed© early in April, which 
rake in and roll firmly. You might also try 
the sulphate of iron dressing recommended 
in our iusue of March 16th, 1912. page 174, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for lid. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Seeds. — The seeds you send us very much 
resemble those of the Gladwin. If you will 
kindly raise a few of them and send us a plant 

we may be able to help you.- II. G. —We 

should advise you to put in two plants of 
Cratmgus Pj racantha, one at B and the other 
at C. There will be no difficulty in turning 
round the shoots at A and I). Yes, the Passi- 
flora would be suitable and you might aleo 
try some of our best climbing Rosea. You have 
also a- large choice from among the many 

beautiful Clematises we now have.- II. Gol- 

vig.— The failure is probably due to bad 
drainage, the roots having gone down into the 

clayey soil. - Annual Subscriber.—The only- 

work we know of dealing with Crocus is the 
“Monograph of the Genus Crocus,” by George 

Maw-.- B. Bradshaw.—On referring to our 

index w-e find that the query which you now 
send us was answered in our issue of March 
14th, 1914 (p. 184), a copy of which can be had 

from the publisher post free for lid. - Mrs. 

J. M. Seton .—The bud© on the shoots of Goose¬ 
berry you send have been destroyed by birds, 
and we fear you will have but few fruits. The 
only way to save the buds ij to protect with 
nets or grow the bushes in a wire cage. See 
note, “Loss of fruit buds.” in present issue 
(p. 196).— —Puzzled. Judging from the Arum 
leaves you send us you are keeping the plants 
much 1 00 dry at the root©, as also the 
atmosphere in the house, with the result that 
the foliage has fallen a prey to red-spider. 
Give them a good syringing with Quassia 
extract and soft-soap and also syringe them 
frequently and the trouble will disappear. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—R. 5. -1. the Winter 
Heliotrope (Tuasilago fragrans); 2, Sedum 

carneum variegatum.-J. E. G. —1, Acacia 

dealbata; 2, Cyperu© longifolius; 3, Bilbergia 

nutans; 4, Primula floribunda. - G. C. 

Ph illips.— Spotted-leaved plant. Erythronium 
Hendersoni; cut-leaved plant, Corydalis solida 
(svn. C. bulbosa).—— J. J. E. S .—1 and 2, 
Elaeagnua ep. Please send more complete speci¬ 
mens. 

Name of fruit.- 17. 77. Smith .—Apple Rymer. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Thos. Jeavons, Silver Street Works. Brierley 
Hill, Staffs .—Heating Apparatus, Pipes, Spout¬ 
ings, etc. 

W. A. Burpee and Co., Philadelphia.— Annual 
List for 1915. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.— List of 
Farm Seeds. 1915. 

H. B. Max & Sons, Ltd.. Dyson’s-road, Edmon¬ 
ton.— Store and Greenhouse Plants. 

Rural Industries, Ltd., Ingham, Norwich.— 
The Booh of the Hurdle. 


NEW INDEX AND BINDING CA8E8 FOR COM¬ 
PLETED VOLUME.—The Index to VoL XXXVI. 
of 11 Gardening 1 Illustrated” Is now ready 
(price 3d., post free 3Jd.). The Binding 
Case for the same Volume is also available 
(price is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index 
and Binding Case oan be obtained from 
any newsagent, or Trom the Publisher, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index 
and Binding Case is 28., poet free. 
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Velvas Lawn Sand 

Jn colour and growth and freedom from Weeds, your 
lawn will amply and rapidly repay you for heat nig 
with Velvas. 



5 elvaa Liwn Sand destroys 
daisies, dandelions, and nir«t in 
hours, ami tn thoroughly feeds the 
gra*^ that within a week nr two a 
very striking improvement in evi- 
danced in its growth and colour. 

Mow is the lime to apply it. 
From all Seedsmen. In tins, 

Gd.. 1 2-, 3 6 li im • 

Kept 28 ! • , b 6 H ItM , 

11111! lbs , 20 

ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 

West Bromwich. 


For kt w than a penny I 
a si/unrc yard, you can j 
double, and In hie the. ] 
yield of your vcyctnhk. I 
crops hy preparin'/ the j 
soil with Carmona lie fore ! 
sottiay or /Mutiny. 

CARMONA 
PLANT FOOD i 

diffuse* tv richness t hroughnul | 
the soil ujionwhich i he plant.* 
feed from their earliest 'lays • 
to a ripe maturity. 

From all Seedsmen In tins, i 

Gd., 1 -. 2 6. Hags. U His. 

4 6 . 1’8 ll.s. 7 6. lhs. ! 
12 0, and 112 II.20-. 


OIPL0MA A MtDAt AT TMr 


>^AKELEy S 

CELEBRATED, 

HOP MANURE 


100,000 FREE COPIES^.— 

“■ ffeij# 

! l h iwillffj 


of our 30 th Annual Illustrated Catalogue l&riiHs 

— - - - r 


NOW READY. POST FREE. " t^Wlj 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & DARCAINS T--. 


Iron Buddings, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 



THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to bundle, sweet 
smelling tuv> 1 in. to square yard*. 

A Deaulltul Free Booklet. •, in* full particular* 
ami Koval Horticultural Society's Itrpnit, sent mi 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold m hifin. iMIbv. 2 3; Sri ll.s.. 3 6; cwi, O’-J 
5iwt.. 28 0; lOrwt. 55 - c ir r . | <i■ I !■’ any station 
in England and Wales, or hv earner. London. 

O* Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO, Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Wastelsy's C’ound Garden Linio. ? - 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, , r 1 6 carr. forward. 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


COOPERLTD., 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E, 


NICOTIC 

PUNT SPRAY 

The beat Insert mule for spraying either under git as or 
outside Certain death t» nil insecia wh ch attack plant 
life, i pint, 1 2 ; pint, 2 - ; quart, 3 6 l i gallon, 5 - i 
gallon, 10 Carriage paid. 

WORM i POWDER 

Immediately removes worms from 
Grass and eradicates worm-caste. 

Use 1 lb. to the sq yd. dimply sprinkle fairly thickly on 
the gro&s and water copiously. 

141b*. | e«t. Jctrt. lewt. 5cwL 1 ton. 1 ton 

3 6 4 6 6 6 10 6 £8 10 0 £4 10 0 £8 

Ask yonr Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER A COW, Ltd., 46, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL 


CANES. 

POLES. 

RODS. 


BAMBOO 

2ft,, 8(1. : 3 ft., 1/1 ; 4 ft., 1/3, 1/8, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft.,4/-, 6/- ; G ft. 5/-, 6 - ; 7 ft, 
6/6, 7/-; 8 ft. 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, / — 8 ft., 7 6; 9—10 ft., 
14k-, 12 ft, 12 all per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Bona re Rose Stakes, Creosote,! Trellis. Dirge 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, I Abels, HaJfla and Tying Materials. Tarred Rope 
and Twine. Mats, Shreds, Banit>ooand llirch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple's Patent Pots, Basic Slag. Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanub 
Fibre, fcc. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICT LIST POST FREE. 

A, E. DAVIE8 & Co., i64, Lever 8treet, 
City Roaa, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bambor Company. 


LION OYCLE8, £5 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15:'- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for nil lime. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free ami carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and hare made 
and sold over 30.000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: lamp, Hell. 
Pump, ami everything included, (ferriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
1 have thousands of testimonials. Write to day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tion# showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
• LJON CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

A birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yda. by 1 yd., 4s.: hy 2 yds., 
8* ; any length dr width supplied. Orders over 5« carriage 
paid List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for la—IL J. QA8SON The Net Works, Rye. 



For Building Into Wall of Creenhousea, &c. 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of Pipes. Tenant’s Fixture. 

WrUt/or IIIuatrated List, Serin L. 


JONELS& att wooDL t * 

Stourbridge 


i 



1 


me 

“Barrows” PRUNER 

r —\ Special Foaturcs. 

O' | A. perfectly easy and smooth 
I "draw cut" action. 

•« Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 

. Detachable Blades. 

\ The only pruner thit does not 
[ pinch or squoer.c the shoot. 

Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, Gd. each. 

Sole Manufacturers : 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leeb&nk Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, Ena/and. 




BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

"BEE APPLIANCE8 AND 
HOW TO USE THEM." 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Tnmbalor Catal ina free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

_WELWYN, HERTS. 


^TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or takeaway Will 
not rot. cmi bo left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. Gd. ; by 4 yds . 9s. 6d. Any sire made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, la. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List —II. J. GASSON, Net 
Works, Rye. Established 126 years. 


PKEMATIONatGOLDER SCREEN, N.W., 

'J and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. J/Oas costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 321, Regent street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


HARDEN NETTING, select od. — , r >0 yds. 

U long, 4 yds wide; 25yds., 8yds. wide, 8a piece. Approval 
liefore payment. Car. pd. List. Samples free. Odd piece* heavy 
Salmon Net fur bushes, 3*. 14ll>, free on rail.—W. OLIVER 
ALLKV. Garden Net Work", Porihleven. Cornwall._ 

H eating apparatus. Bottom, cv»Ls, 

Expansion Joint, Socket, stid Rnln-water Pipes, 
Gutters, Ventilating Gear. etc, lllus rated Lists free 
T .lKAVilXS (Dept 3). Silver- street Works, Ttrierley II>11. 

TOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-LJ PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
lung by 1 yard w ide. Is ; 4ft by 2, 2s ; 4ft by 3,3s. Orders over 
2v. carnage |«id. Odd Net for bush work, 8 li* , Is.— 
MOORE k CO . Net Works, Rye, _ 

B ooks ox gardening, vegetable 

CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand nt hilf 
prices. New, 2ft per cent discount. Catalogues free. Honks 
boug ht W k i J F OYLE, Ill.ChnringCross-road, LoihIiui. 

pEACH’S CURTAINS.—Guido Book Free; 
-C Lace Curtains, Nets, Casement Fabric.", Linens, Larc«. 
Direct from actual Maker*. bend now. It willsaveymi money. 

Samuel peach & sons, ht. tm l . i s 

rpEEE STAKES.—< hestont, Hazel, ftc., 4ft., 

-L l*,; 5ft.ls.0d ; 6ft., 2s.; 7fL.2».6d.; 8ft.,3s per dot 
Tied in bundles, points creoeoted. Larch. Oak, n»ul Chest nut 
Poles for Pergolas Cleft Trellis Laths, Is 6d. 100ft inn. Freo 
on rail-FEUNE—--~~ ” - 1 - 


SDEN FENCING CO , Uaslcmcrc. Surrey. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


April 3, 1915 


SHRUBS and CUMBERS. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupressus Alluml 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Damson Bush 
1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig t ree. 

1 Garry elliptica .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved.. 

1 Jessamine. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 Luurel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white. 

1 Tulip tree. 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa . 
1 Ampelopsis hedern 
1 Ampulopsia Veitchl 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Aucuba japonica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor vitro 
1 Bamboo palmata 

1 Bamboo tree 

2 Berbcris aquisefolia 
1 Berberis Darwuii 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white 

1 Forsythia. 

1 Pampas Grass .. 

3 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut. 

2 Christmas trees .. 

1 Christmas tree .. 

1 Cotoneaster 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deutzia gracilis ., 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonymus, gold.. 

1 Eseallonia 
1 Filbert Nut 


1 Flowering Currant 
1 Guelder Rose .. 

1 Green Holly 

2 Gooseberries, large 
1 Honeysuckle .. 

1 Hydrangea 

2 H P. Roses 
2 Irish Ivy.. 

1 Ivy lobar a. large 

2 Lilac, purple 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 J .an re Is, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 

1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest 
2 Maidenhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Niel 

1 Passion Blower 

2 Polyantha Roses 

1 Pyraeantha, scarlet 
1 Peach tree 
1 Plum tree 
12 Privet, Oval 
1 Prunua Pissardi 
1 Pear tree.. 

1 Poplar, large .. 

1 Plane tree, large 

1 Rhododendron.. 

2 Rosemary, line.. 

3 Red Currants .. 

1 Rhubarb.. 

2 Sweet Briars .. 

2 Silowberry, good 

2 Spirroa Trees .. 

1 Spirea, large 

1 Silver Box 
1 Tree of Heaven 

3 Thuja Lobbi .. 

1 Thuja Lobbi, lurge 
1 Tea Robo 
1 Virginia Creeper 
1 Weigela 
1 Yew, English .. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 
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2/- SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION, 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith’s Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, J-pint of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beans, J ounce of each of the 
following: Smith’s Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the follow,ng: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 

Golden Wonder.” 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 


12 Montbretia8 .. 

20 Anemones 
20 Gladioli, pink.. 

12 Gladioli, white 
12 Gladioli, America 
12 Gladioli, llollandi 
12 Gladioli, blue .. 

12 Gladioli, salmon 


6d 
6d 
6d 
♦G.1 
6d | 
fid I 


25 Gladioli, Rcarleb 
, 25 Gladioli, Leinoine 
25 Gladioli, mixed 
| 25 Gladioli, Hybrids 
50 Ranunculus, extra 
25 Lily of the Valley 
9 Tiger Lilies .. 


12 LARGE SEAKALE. 1'- 
GRAND FORCING CROWNS, 12 FOR 1 /- 
100 PRIVET OVALIFOLIUM, 4- 
LARGE STOCK, 2 TO 3 FEET, 4- 100. 


12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2 6. 

2Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, pure 
hite; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red: 2 Pantheon, china rose • 
do Niege. pure white; 2 Iris, largo bluish-violet’ 
U1 labelled, 12 for 2s. fid. ’ 


white . 

2 Flore 
extra. All 


80 GLADIOLI COLLECTION, 1/8. 

Fine Flowering: Bulbs. Plant now. 

10 American New Pink, 10 Holland! Salmon, 10 Brench- 
leyensis Scarlet. 10 Lemoine Spotted, 10 Gamlevensis 10 
Childsi, 20 Hybrids. Named in separate bags, 80 line Bulbs 
Is. 8d. ’ 

PYRAMID CHERRY TREES, Is. 2d. each. 

SPECIMEN TREES. 

1 Flowering Almond, 9 feet, Is. 6J. each. 

1 Standard Damson, Is. fid. 

1 Large Thuja Lobbi, Is. 

1 Standard Chestnut, 10 feet, Is. 

1 Laburnum, 9 feet, Is. each. 

1 I/Oinbardy Poplar, 10 feet, Is. each. 

1 Red-twigged Lime, 10 fe^t, Is. each. 

1 Large English Yew. Is. 6d. 

1 Standard Double Cherry, Is. 3d. 

1 Tjuge Thuja Lobbi, Is. 

1 Standard Golden Privet, Is. fid. 


R. Si 

NURSERYMEN & 
SEED MERCNA N TS 

ITHtCi. 

WORCESTER 


ft 

FRUIT 

3i| 

80 Acre* of Saleable 
Tree*. 

5jl 

m 

ROSES 

5. 


Hundreds of Thousand* 
Open-Ground or Pot 

3| 

M 

SHRUBS 


jp 

& TREES 

|j 

I 

91 Acre* in immense 
variety. A *uperb col¬ 
lection of Herbaceou* 
Plants. Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


HI 

SEEDS 

mjjfm 

SI: 

& BULBS 


The best procurable. 

Lists Free , 


GREAT CLEARAHCE OFFER 

OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
LARGE GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 13. 

Betirrd Gilford, Bon Chretien (Williams’), Clapp's Favour¬ 
ite, Conference, Duchess, Pitmoston, Doyenn6 da Comice, 
Doyeimtf d'Ete, Ducondeau, Fertility, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, and many other 
sorts. Extra large, Is. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, Is. each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

1- each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1 - each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, bub we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriaton, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Bramley Heedliug, Gladstone. Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Woroestei Fearmain, Dunielow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarremleii, Ecklhmlle Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, I July Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. lOd. each. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plum?, Cherries, Apricots, Is. 9d. each, 
in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 

LARGE STANDARD PLUMS. 13 EACH. 

BUSH PLUMS, 1 EACH. 

Four-year-old fruiting trees. Victoria, Jefferson, Orleans, 
Greengage, Pond's Seedlings, Claude de Braisy, Golden 
Drop, Monarch, Damsons. 

STANDARD CHERRIES. 1/3. 

Early Rivers, Elton, May Duke, White Heart, Black 
Heait. 

Special offer of trained Pears, Is. 9d. each. These trees 
are Beautiful Specimens, worth 5s. each. W. B. Chretien, 
Jargonelle, Pitmaston Duchess, Ucssle. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince Albert, Worcester Pcarmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Warner's King 
Ecklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. ’ 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from* 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 

Red Currants 2s. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 .Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood, 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


ENGLISH ROSES. 

OVER 100 000 TO DISPOSE OF TBlS SEASON. 
FINE HEALTHY PLANTS, TRUE tO NAME. 
fJAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties os 

Abel Carrifcre, Anna de Desbach, Conrad de Meyer, 
Baron de Rothschild, Eugene Furat, Prince de Fear ns, 
Victor Verdier, Gloire de Margottin, Margaret Dickson* 
Gabriel Litizet, Mine. Ilonnenee, Paul Neyron, John Hopper, 
Crown Prince, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colouth, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy J amain, 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brutmer, F. K. Drimchki, Hugh Dickson, 
Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Charta. Marie 
Uaumanfl, Mrs. Hharman Crawford, Prince Camille de 
Rolmn, arid hundreds of others. Please name your require¬ 
ments. 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

Hybrid Teas in such varieties as Anne Olivier, 
Austrian Copper. American Beauty, Edu Meyer, Mine. 
Berard, Bettv, Koine Marie Henriette, Soleil d'Or, Moss 
Rose, China Rose, Queen Mab, Mme. Ravary. W. Cntbush, 
Jessie, Belle Siebrecht, Etoile de France, Mildred Grant, 
Harry Kirk, President Roosevelt, Mrs. Leo Pain, Perle des 
Jardins, Pharisaer, Le Progres, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Richmond, Grand Duchess Victoria, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Jonathan J. Mock, Laurette Carl, Marechal 
Niel, Gloire tfe Dijon, I.yon, Bessie Brown, Bouquet d'Or, 
Francis Kruger, K. A. Victoria, Killamey, Lady Aslitown, 
Liberty, Mint. Jjuubanl, Mme. A. Chatenay, Mauian Cocher. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermosa, Mme. N. l^vavasseur. Perle 
desJardim.Souv.de Pierre Notting, Hoinere, G. Nabon- 
naml, Earl of Warwick, Papa Gontier, and all the leading 
varieties, 5d. each ; 4s. 9d. dozen. 

Climbing Roses, extra large, in such varieties as 
Crimson Rambler, White Rambler, Yellow Rambler, Pink 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gny, Hiawatha, Seven 
Sisters, Tausendsohon. Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Gardem6, Marechal Niel, and many other varieties, 6d. 
each ; 5s. 6d. dozen. 


12 ENCLISH ROSES, 2/9. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. J. Laing, IF. K. 
ruschki, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 His Majesty, andfiaasorted 
hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 9d. 


4 SPECIAL ROSES. 


1 large Marechal Niel, 1 Red Gloire do Dijon, 1 W. A. 
Richardson, 1 Gloire de Dijon ; large, strong, robust plants, 
feet high ; 4 Roses, la 8d. 

NEW ROSES, 8d. EACH. 

Rayon d'Or, 8J. ; Lady Hillingdon, 8d.; King George, 

Ilis Majesty, 8d.; Laurent Carle, 8d.; George Dickson, 


Juliet, ( 


_ >. 8d.; 
lick&on, 8d.; 


STANDARD WEEPING ROSES, 2/6 EACH. 

Good Heads. Excelsior, Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 
Lady Gay, etc. 

Very good English Briar Standard Roses, all the popular 
varieties, Is. 6d. each. 


PLANTS 6 d. a Lot. 


8 Pyrethrum Hybrid .. 6d 

9 Marguerite, white .. fid 

10 C. Bells, rose .. .. 6d 

20 Iceland Poppies .. 6d 
12 Gypsophila, pink .. 6d 
100 Brussels Sprouts .. 6d 
100 Leeks.fid 

4 Michaelmas Daisies.. 6d 

2 Tree Lupins .. .. 6d 

20 Lupins, perennial .. 6d 
50 Cauliflower .. .. 6d 

6 Ervngium Hava .. 6d 
10 Erigeron speciosa .. 6d 
4 Auchusa italica .. 6d 
20 Giant Pansies.. 

20 Yellow Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty. 

30 Canterbury Bells 
10 Carnations, mixed . 

9 Carnations, Marg. . 

6 Chrysanthemum 

King Edward 
6 Chrysanths, named. 

50 Rock Cistus .. 

20 Dianthus, double . 

12 Chinese Lanterns . 

100 Lettuce 

3 Geraniums 

2 Proonies. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 

5o Daisies, wh., red 
20 Hollyhocks, single 


10 Hollyhocks, double .. fid 
20 Honesty, mixed .. 6d 
6 Doronicums .. .. fid 

3 Anchusa Dropinore.. fid 


30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. 
20 Poppy, Orientate .: 
30 Wallflowers, dble. .. 
50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow 
50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots 
12 Thyme Roots 
12 Mint Roots 
6 Sage Roots 
12 Gaillardias 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue 
100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons 
25 Dianthus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-hot Pokers 
50 Silene, pink 
20 Strawberries, Pxtn... 
20 Do., 1L Sovereign .. 
20 Do., B. Champion .. 
50 Erysimum, yellow .. 
2 Palm umbollatimi .. 

2 Fancy Ferns 

6 White Marjpierites .. 
12 Evening Primrose .. 
6 Fuchsias 

50 Yellow Erysimum .. 
6 Yellow Marguerites 

3 Phlox Roots 

8 Pyrethrums, hbds. ., 


LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1 ft, high, 
fid. each. Large budded plants, mixed, 2ft., Is. each. Red, 
white, mauve, to colour, Is. 3d. each. 


SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Griscl Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VII., 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOcL 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 


ST. JOHN’S 
■9 NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 
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ONE PENNY. 


BUTTON’S SELECTED GLADSTONE 

O PEA.—The most reliable late variety. Pods tit tc 
gather at a time when Peas are specially prized. Per pint 
2s. ; quart, 3s. 6(1., post free. Mr. J. Taylor, Gardener to 
Edward M. Bath, Esq., writes:—"The Selected Gladstone 
Pea turned out excellently. I had a splendid crop, and 
picked the last dish on November 22nd.” 

QUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

beautiful Delphiniums, (laming Gladioli, aqjl Herba¬ 
ceous Plants generally, for which Messrs. Kelway are the 
Premier House. The present is a great opportunity for 
connoisseurs to obtain Kelway's newest and best at moderate 
prices. When writing, please ask for Special War Prices. 
Kelway Colour Borders are now being planned by us in all 
sizes and for every situation. Particulars, with Special War 
Prices, on application to :—KELWAY & SONS. Retail 
Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ NEW GUARDIAN POTATO.— 

* * A white Kidney variety for mid-season. Wonderful 
cropper, good keeper, of first-class table quality, and free 
from disease. 3s. 6d. per peck; 12s. per bushel. (For 
particulars see Webbs’ Garden Catalogue, post free.) 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, Aldenham House Gardens, writes: 
“ Webbs' New Guardian is a most profitable variety, and one 
o f the best disease resistors that has come under my notice ." 

■DDWAUD WEBB & SONS (Stourbridge),' 

•*-* Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley . Stourbr idg e. 

A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD.. Hereford. 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” aro now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 


BARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

of finest selected strains and tested growth at strictly 
moderate prices. Catalogue, including many novelties, free. 

TjARR’S HARDY PERENNIALS, Alpines, 

" Rock Plants, Aquatics. Climbers, Ornamental Shrubs, 
etc., for Spring Planting. Catalogue free. __ 

BARR’S Beautiful LILIES, GLADIOLI, 

" Cann&s, Montbretias, Tigridins, Anemones, Ranuncu¬ 
lus, etc., for soring planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR A SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

ion non free copies dobbies 

ItiUjUUU Catalogue and Guide to Gardening, Spring, 
1915, 203 pages, over 2U0 illustrations, free per parcel post. 
Mention Gardening. — DOHBIE & CO., Seedsmen and 
Florists to H-M. The King. Edinburgh. _ • 

TJOBBIE’S ROSES on the Laxa Stock. A 

L* native of Siberia, and superior to all others.—DOBBIE 
k CO. , Royal Florists, Edinburgh. __ 


BATHS SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

L* trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.j, R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 


Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


BATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

" Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vais., is ready, and will be sent free on application.— 


(Dept. B.),’ R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral Farms. Wisbech . 


Nurser ies , Maidstone. 


C ARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—8. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery. Garstang. _ - 

PRIMROSE PLANTS (wild), 100, Is. 4d. ; 

- 1 - 400, 5s.: 1,000, 12s. Bluebells, 100, Is. 4d. ; 500, 6s.; 

1,000, 9s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 4d. Periwinkle, 100 
la. 6d. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 6tL Double white Primroses, 
12, Is. 3d. ; double mauve. 12, 2s. Post free. Stroug plants. 
—KATE. Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. _ 

1 O BEAUTIFUL BORDER CARNATIONS 

J-O in 13 varieties, all truly named and post free, 2s. 6d. 
12 pinks, in 6 named varieties, Is., free.—S. BRlMLEY, 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSYENOR, 

■X Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallntemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Slone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonal ly superintended. Estimates.—Morriabume, Woking. 

PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

■Ll —Any quantity to offer, 2s, 6d. per doz.; 20s. per 100, 
all different. 18s. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a sort; or 
14a per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. "Antirrhinum 
Nelrose,” the splendid new pink perpetual flowering, plants 
ready now, 5s. per doz.; 30a. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free from— 
W WELLS ti CO.. Merstham. Surrey. _ 

T 1SSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

-Ll —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 

r ces; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914.— 
A. COOPER, Lisaad ell (No. 3), Sligo. Irela nd._ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery.. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE & CO.. Colcheste r._ 

TRISE8 for border or Iris garden or water- 

-L aide. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE k 


BERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

•L Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4a. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER ijLUYS. F.R.H.S., Ouernaey. 


(GERANIUMS, well-rooted.—Paul Crampel, 

LL is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. 100. H. Jacoby, Rospail, Her- 
mione, Hieover, &c., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10a. 100. Maxime Kava- 
lesky, scarlet, yellow, fine for pots or bedding, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
—THE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, Birmingham. 

EXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

-Ll —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand (lowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New double 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER, 46, War wick-road, Banbury. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

L’ 12 dis. vars., 1 a 3d.; 26, in 26 vars., to inc. "Cranfordia,” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vara., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free. 

f)LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 

L’ Btrong plants, 2s. dozen, carr. paid, cash.—CRUDGE, 


iow 1 mr y-street , I{d 1 fon 1. 


F OR SALE, BROCCOLI SEED.—Cockerill’s 

Intermediate Broccoli, Cockerill's Late Broccoli, Cocker- 
ill’s White Sprouting. The very best strains in cultivation. 
Is. peroz.; 10a perlb.—ALFRED COt'KERILL, Seedsman 
and Grower, 18-20, The Drapery, Northampton. _ ■ 

C OLD MEDAL GRASS SEEDS.—Chemical 

LL Manures specially prepared.—JAMES MACDONALD, 
Lawn Turf Specialist, Harpenden, Hertfordshire. Lawns 
and Sports Fields inspected and reported on. 

CHOICE Rock Plante.—3d. each, from pot.s. 

L Many rare kinds. List on application.—Miss SELINA 
RANDO LPH, The Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. _ 

BLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropreolum 
■L specio8um. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downahire Park, CarrickfergUA 


56, Tankard’s Close, Bristol. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

L( tion, Deeoratives, etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 

TOGANBERRY TIPS FOR SALE —3,000 

-Ll strong and well-rooted Tips in large or small quantities. 
For further particulars, and prices apply to—HOWARD 
CHAPMAN. Western Cross Farm, Greenhithe. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
& BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. _ 

T AWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

-Ll Destroys weeds in turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of graAA Price 15s. per cwt.. carriage paid Great Britain.— 
WILLIAM BAILEY & SON, Wolverhampton. _ 

L AWN MOWERS.—“ Syndic Mowers ” are 

the best and easiest running machines mode. Moderate in 
price. Catalogue of' Syndic’ Garden Hose. Syringes, and other 
high-class Garden Requisites freo from TWELVE HOURS 
STOVE SYNDICATE,Ld.,Vauxhall-rd., Westminster, S.W. 

C ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

VJ Fibre, 2t 6<‘ ~ — “ “. 


Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
fegqeii—J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

R ockery plants and shrubs, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
O. RKUTHE. F lt H S . Fox Hill. Keston. Kent. _ 

“ A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,’’ with 

-£jl a list of alpine and hardy’plants, post free.—T he 
Iohtuam Ai.pink Nurhkbv. Ightham, Sevcnoaks, Kent. 

2TTHIONEMA G RAN DIFLORA, Sax. Coty- 

/Z-/ ledon pyraniidali*.—Beautiful planted together ; strong 
4s. 61 doz.. postage paid.-THK Ightuah Alpine 
i uraehy, Ightham, Sevenoaka, Kent. _ 

OOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

lAi training Roses; quite new Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 2Jd.; 3J in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
t oass GN. Garden Net Works, Rye. _ 

'ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

n Trellis Arches. Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch. — W. WALTERS 
k CO., Morland- road, Croydon. Surrey. Catalogues free. 

TDUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

Xl» nient of all kinds: Summer Houses. Arches, Porches, 
Penrolas. Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Loe 
Cabins ic Illustrated Catalogues post free -BOULTON 
sod PAUL L TD.. Norwich. _ 1 ’• _ 

rCUPB^niEATING APPARATUS for 

Li Greenhouses, etc.-Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 

H31 139V-J ATT WOOD, Stourbridge. 


ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

-“- Splendid vars. List, Jd. Fern Culture, illustrated. 
Is. ljd., free—W. F.’ASKEW, Grange, Kesw ick._ 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

►O Season. List free. —T. KIME, Mareham - le - Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

VV Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

-ti. mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON k SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 

POOPS, COOPS FOR THE SEASON.—The 

v Keepers’ Coop, best on the market, 5s. 9d. each; 63s. per 
dozen, carriage paid. Runs, 2s. 6d. each extra. Send for 
list, showing numerous other designs.—BOULTON and 
PAUL, Ltd.. Norwich._ 


Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
frec.-W*. HERBERT & CO., H6p Exchange, S.E. 

pELEBRATEI) XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

vJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

XX ing your Boots with Price’s Gishuretine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins. Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale 
—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

J "Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
er gall. " Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt Full 
articul&rs from—Yv. CARSON k SONS, Orovo Works, 
latteraea. Agents throughout the country. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNES 


Digitized b 
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DEVON RESIDENCE WITH FAMOUS 
GAR DEN FOR SALE. 

Coombo Fishacro House, with Garden and 
Grounds, near Newton Abbot—for 39 years the residence of 
the late Mr. Archer-Hind—is on sole by Private Treaty. 

The grounds are about seven acres In extent, and include 
two kitchen gardens, with vinery, flower gardens, orchard, 
two fields, a small island with rustic bridge, etc. 

The bouse is compact and well arranged, and contains an 
outer and inner ball, drawing, dining, and breakfast rooms 
(one could be used for a study), servants' hall, kitchen, etc., 
six or seven bedrooms, besides maids' rooms, and a man- 
servants' room approached by separate staircase. I>arge 
bathroom, h. and c. f and every domestic convenience. 
Lavatory basins upstairs and down. Sanitary arrangements 
perfect, having been thoroughly overhauled recently. 
Stables (four stalls) and large coacii house or garage. 

Small lodge at entrance and short drive to the house. 

Price £2,000. 

Application to be made to Mbs. DUNN, Tortryan 
Rectory, Newton Abbot, South Devon. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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yALLOTAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

» 5s. do/.. — Ttuy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable 

quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages, 80 
illustration s.—ELLISO N, 13. West Bromwich. _ 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. os being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. L i sts free.— WM. SYDEN II AM. Melbourne. Derby. 

•"TOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

~~ hardened off. My noted strains of Carter's Sunrise, 
Veal's Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks' Tresco. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. Od. doz.; 30 for 3s.; 60 for 5s.; 100 for 7s. 6*1., carriage 
paid. My book," How to Grow the Tomato and Cucumber, 
free to customers from-H. MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Bdi kt, Derbyshire._ 


n.ERANIUMS.—Strong Autumn - rooted 

Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. II. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Golden Harry Hieover, Is. 9d. doz.; 10s. 100. 
Master Christine, pink, Is. 8d. doz.; 9s. 100. Mrs. Pollock, 
tricolour, 2s. 3*1. doz.; 14s. 100. Ivyleaf, Mme. Crousse, light 
pink; Charles Turner, deep pink; Galilee, double pink; and 
,T. D Arc, white. Is. 6*1. doz.; 8s. 100. 1 doz. in 12 named 
varieties, 2s. 6*1.; 100 ditto, 15s.—F. C. FRENCH, Pound- 
flelil Nursery, Crowborough. 


EXHIBITION ONIONS! EXHIBITION 

tT UNIONS !!—" Ailsa Craig” Onion plants, spring-sown, 
50 plants, Is.; 100, Is. 9d. Autumn-sown “Ailsa Craig" 
Onion plants, Is. 3d. per 100. "Giant Itocca," 9*1. per 100. 
Autumn-sown Brown Cos Lettuce, 100 plants, 10*1. All 
carefully packed and free by post.—CHARLES MORFETT. 
Kobortshridgo, Sussex. 

CJEAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now. 

^ Strong, well-callused sets, produce crowns in one sea¬ 
son. Market var., 100, 2s. 6*1. ; 50, Is. 6*L, free. Cash. 
Printed instructions for cultivation. — O. C. FIELDER 
M a rket Grower, Bridge I louse, Tewkeshury-rd.. Cheltenham. 


fjHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, now ready. 

—Up-to-date Collection, including best new exhibition 
and outdoor varieties. Lowest prices. List free. — E. 
COL NETT, Cl, W yndham-crescent, Cardiff^ 23rd season. 

“TJAILY MAIL” COMPETITION, Potted 

- L/ Leeks, Onions, Parsley, Celery, prize strains. 4s. per 
dozen. Book now for May delivery.—M. CUTHBERTSON 
& CO., Rothesay. 

fj A RNATIONS, mixed, large plants, 3s. 

v - / per dozen. Earlv Chrysanthemums, 12 cuttings, best 
named, Is. 3d M. ITTIl HKRTSON \ l'<) , Rothesay.' 


"DOCKERY AND BORDER PLANTS,— 

-L" Collections or selections of choice sorts at low prices 
List on application.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Col dfield. _ 

jPJ A RNATIONS.—Layers of selected bloomed 

V-/ seedlings in over 20 distinct colours and markings, but 
little inferior to named sorts, 12 for 2s. 9d., 25 for 5s., carriage 
paid.—J. J, MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Su tton Coldfield. 


OEAKALE FOR PRESENT PLANTING.— 

^ 1 ‘repared sets to grow crowns in one season, 100, 2s. 6d ; 50 
Is. 6d., free for cash. Instructions for cultivation —HARRY 
G. FIEL DE R, Market Grower, Swindon Village, Cheltenham. 

T 1 ROPgEO LUM SPECIOSUM (FlameNastui- 

tium) — Fine tubers. 2s. 6d. doz. Most beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
true WM Ml N lb>. Kivnhilo. Crathes, Aberdeen . 

flENIIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

to. tree \ 6 ^Bee Orchis, 3s. 6*1.; 60smun*la regalis, 3s. 6d. 
—P- B. < ) KELLY. Nurserie s. I Sallyvanghan. Co. Clar e. 

OFjf) nnn HAU1)Y lowering Plants(peren- 

nials), 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue —JONLS, Chnrchliehl Estate. Cradley, Malvern 


A BOOK ON HERlib and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with instruc¬ 
tions how to use them, a little present sent post paid to 
all who mention Gardknino I M.I'stkated. — Write the 
SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. A postcard procure! 
this little treasure-trove. 

"DLOWER POTS.—108^ in., 10 7 in., 20 C in.T 

, , 30 U° It 40 3 * 'H;', 30 in • » acketl free, in crate 
(returnable), 7s.6*1. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS 
Silver -street Potte ries. Brierlev Hill. 

T OOK .'—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 
-LI suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag 3s 
packng e free. —II. J. GA.S.SON, Ne t Works, Rye. 


§ AN KEY POTS 

Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

5tsle quantity of each <Im required and have '' carriage paid * 
quotation (’'Carriage" frequently amount* 10 half value ol 
good*), or write for Price-List, free. 

SPECIAL POT5 of all descriptions. Bulb,H»wl* and Fern 
Pane from 2d. each. 

f?/CHARD SANKEY A SO/V t LTP, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


SPRING OFFER 

- OF- 

Hardy Perennials & Roses. 

IMMENSE STOCK TO OFFER 

AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

Owing to late Spring, planting of the 
above can be carried on much longer than 
usual, also Fruil Trees, Shrubs & Climbers. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Limited, 
_Barnham, SUSSEX. 


SEED POTATOES. 

SCOTCH AND YORKSHIRE CROWN. 


Good, reliable stocks of — 

Duke of Yorks. King Georges, 

Sharpe’s Express. Presidents, 

Snowdrop, Factors, 

Eclipso. Up-to-Datcs, 

British Queens. Kins Edwards, 

Arran Chiefs. 

PRICES ON APPLICATION. 

G. T. RIPLE1 

Market Weighton, YORKSHIRE. 


HAND PICKED SEER SIZE POTATOES. 

TO JVC E. KinTG-’S 

GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 

FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY. 

All Guaranteed Heed Size Free from Disease and 
delivered on Rail same day order is received. 

May Queen, Midlothian Early. Arran Chief, Ringleader, 
Sharpe s V ietor, 7-112 lb.; 3/9 56 lb.; 2'- 28 lb. ; 1 2 14 lb 
Duke of York, Myatt’s Ashleaf, Early Hose, Hebron, 
Sharpes Express, Eclipse, S. J. Llewellyn, Puritan, Ninety- 
fold. Epicure, 5/6 112 lb.; 3/- 56 lb. ; 19 28 lbs; 1/-14 lb 

Kin * George, Pioneer, Grand Eating, 4/- 
1121b.; 2 3 561b.; 1/3 28 lb.; 10d. 14 lb. * 

King Edward, Evergood, R. Kidney, Upto-Date, Dal- 
housic. Factor, Table Talk, Magnum Bonura, Abundance, 
Beau Ideal, Triumph, Langworthy. Dalmeny Hero, Dalmeny 
Beauty, 3,6112 lb.; 2/- 56 lb.; 1/2 28 lb.; 9d. 14 lb. 

Bags free. Free on Rail. Cash with order. J-ton lots, 
6d. per cwt. less. 

TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Crower, 

_COLNE, 8T. IVE8, HUNTS. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6*1.; 6, 2s. 6*1.; 
12, 4s. 6d.; 25, 7s. 6d. Magniticum, 9d. ; Henryi, Is.; Bate- 
mam 6d ; Krameri, 6*1.; Brownii, 3, Is. 9d.: Candidum, G, 
Is. ; 12, Is. 9*1.; 50. 5s.; Kubrum, 6, Is. 6d.; Roseum, 6, Is : 
ligrinuni. 12. Is.; Belndonna, 3, Is. 6d.; Croceum, 6, Is ; 
Scarlet Scarborough. 3, Is. 9*1.; Exhibition named Gladioli 
Panama," 12, Is. ; 100, 4s. 6*1.; Prinoeps, 12,9d.; 100,3a. 6d.; 
America, 12,6d.; 100,2s. 6d.; The Bride, 100, Is. 6*1.; Breneh- 
leyenais, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6*1.; 144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 
each, 2s. 6*1.; mixed 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d.; 500,5s.; 1,000, 8s. 6*1. 
Giant-flowered Double Begonias, large tubers, bloo*l-red, 
scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white. 
-leUow, bronze or copper, 2d. each ; 10. Is. 6*1. ; 50, 4s. 6d.: 
00. 7s. 6d.; mixe<l Doubles, 12, Is. 6*1.; 50,3s. 9d.; 100,5s 9*1 : 
Singles, 10 in 10 colours. Is.; 50. 3s. 6d.; 100, 5s. 6d. Mixed 
Betiding Begonias, 25. Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. txL; 100, 3s. 9d. Any 
12s. 6*1. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E 


CH RYSANTH EM U MS, 

500 vars., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. 6d. doz. 

DAHLIAS.—Pot roots, 400 vars., all sections, 2s. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.-160 var., from 2s.6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS. —100 vars., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS. —60 new vars., 12 3*1. packets, 2a. 6d. 
Purchaser's selection, fteml for new Lists, post free 

H. W00LMAN, SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW YARD LONG RUNNER BEAN 

The most wonderful Runner Bean in the world. Pods 
grown a yard long. Very prolific. One pod enough for on© 
person. 40. Is. ; SO, Is. 9*L ; 120, 2s. 6*1. Golden Balloon 
Pnze-ivinning Onion seed. Onions grown 5 lbs. in weight 
6*1. and Is. pkts. £10 Gold Watch given free for largest. 
Onion grown from above seed. J^ast year this Watch was 
won by A. Shewring, Eden Bridge, Kent. Given free with 
all orders for Beans and Onions a pkt. of our Specialised 
Runner Beans. Please note change of address. 

CALE & SON , Importers, King’s Sombome, Hants. 

CCCnQ _Of the utmost importance this year 

"w 1 ? procu J£ » trai, f ,s w »«ch are puro and 
tortile. We have a 20 years reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free 

MORRIS’S ( 21 ). 225. Br istol St.. Birmingham. 

PJ.ARDEN NETS.—Tanned, small mesh, 

, extra stout quality. Strongest, cheapest, best. 100 by 
1 yard, 4s.; or 2 yards, 8a. Any size and cheaper kind* 
made.—SPASHETT & CO., Net Makers, Lowestoft. ( 



Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I ofter 10 tons of ** ARRAN CHIEF.” the 
now Maincrop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. Lists free. 

Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yellow. 

DOUBLES. 2-i SINGLES. 16 doz. 

Grand Bulbs. 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
“Never before 
in my 26 years’ 
experience of 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal yonr 
‘New Main- 
crop.’" 


SEED- 
6d., 1 - and 2 8 
packet. 
Strong 

PLANTS 
13 dozen, 

8 - 100 , 

Carriage paid. 



Wonderful Trial Collection of 

5 /„) SEEDS & SEED 
POTATOES. 

1 lb. each Lincs.-grnwn Seed Potatoes, Sharpe'8 
Express, Early Eclipse, ami Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet l arly, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Pnreley, Cucumber. Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato “Arran Chief" and packet of 
L'ghtons Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5 carriage paid. 

2/6 Sweet Peas. 2/6 

GRAND SPENCER COLLECTION, 

Nettie Jenkins, lavender; Mrs. W. J. Unwin, 

orange, scarlet flake ; King Ed. Spencer, crimson; 
Helen Lewis, orange; Etta Dyke, fine white; 
Flora Norton Spencer, blue; Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, picotcc; Edna Unwin, orange- 
scarlet; Tennant Spencer, mauve; Constance 
Oliver, primrose, flusnod pink; Mrs. Hardcostle 
Sykes, blush pink; Doris Burt, scarlet, shaded 
cerise. 25 seeds, any variety, 3d. ; or 25 seeds each of 
above 12 grand varieties for26 ; 12 seeds each, 10, post 
free. 

TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 

40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clufhps, named. 

(100 in 25 varieties, 10/* ; 100 in 50 varieties, 15 ’-) 

ISO Hardy Flowering Plants, 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, 
Lines. Seed Potatoes, Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc.. With free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also ‘‘How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas," free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 
17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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CHEAtS' STAR DAHLIAS 


STRIKING NOVELTIES. 

Crawley Star ... 1/- each. 
White Star ... 5/- each. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

J. GHEAL & SONS, LTD., 

CRAWLEY. 



FORBES’ 


1915 

Appointment. — ILLUSTRATED — 

CATALOGUE 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants A Seeds. 

Free on application. 

.JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

TUB KINGS SBltSEKYMEtr, 

Z, SCOTLAND 



ILLEYS 




ukja. 

no*. 1 

ee. a 


Our Pavilion Oollkction. 

14 varieties, 1-, post free. 

(Dept. Dj, 6, London-roadj HHICHTOH. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

*. birds — NETTING. go***. strong, stout, small mesh, 
via Out rot, M 3 supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
eat be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds.. 


mm®* OoamoiterB—... 
LX2to Haft Works. Bye. 


Bees’ Roses Transplant Successfully Now 


SPECIAL WAR OFFER. 

Roses! Roses!! Roses!!! 

Best Quality. Grown here, with British Labour. 

Carefully Packed. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or Cash Returned. 

25 Best Hybrid Toa Roses: i.yon, Pharisaer, 
Dtvhrsii of Wellington, Mrs. II. Brocklebnnk, Edit Meyer. 
Mrs. Fred Straker, C. TeHotit, Clara Wutsoo. Counters of 
Derby. J>ean Hole, F. Iv Coukhwaite, General McArthur, 
Geo. V. Wand, Harry Kirk, Juliet, La Tosoa, lady Asb- 
town, Laurent Carle, I.u Prognjs, Liberty, Richmond, 
Mrs W. J. Grant, Mine. J. Grolez, Mmo. llavary, Prince 
‘lu Bulgaiic*. Any 6 for 3.*. 6d.; 12 for 6 j. ; 25 fur 12s. 

12 Splendid New Roses: British Queen, Beautie de 
Lyon. Duchess of Southerland, Mrs. Frank Bray, Rayon 
d’Or, Mrs (;„•<>. Cornwallu West, Mabel Drew. Alex. Bill 
Gray. Earl of Gosford, Sunnurst, Melody, Lady Grccn&ll. 
Any 6 for As Cd. ; 12 for 7s. 6d. 

12 Grand H.P. Roses: F. K. Drusoliki, IT. Dickson, 
Mr?. J. laitig. Jubilee, Senateur Vaisse, La France, Louis 
Van Lfoiutc, l.ord Macaulay. Mrs. It. O. Crawford, .Star of 
Waltham. Fringe C. de Rohan, Rev. A. Clieates. Any 6 
for 2s. Sd.; 12 for 5?. 

12 Superb Climbing Rosos, with long growths, 3 to 
6 ft.; UoiKiuet d'Or, Mine. Jules (Iravtreaux, Zepherin 
Droidiin, lfeiue Olga de Wiutemhnrg, Heine M. Ifenri- 
fctte. Gloirs de Dijon, Mine. A. Carricre, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. Grass nn Tcplitz, C. Teitout, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Any 6 for 4*. Gd. ; 12 for 8a. 

12 New Rambler Rosos: Turner's Crimson, Ltuly 
Gay. Knpbrosyne, Thalia, Queen Alexandra, Dorothy 
Perkins, Paul's Carmine Pillar, Electro, Goldfinch, 
Iiiawatha, Excels®, I^ady Godiva. Any Ofor 4s. ; 12for7s. 

12 Sweetest 3cented Roses, 5s. 6d. 

DK-sr-niiTiVK CATAtoniiE or Rohrs, 500 VAR. IS 

TnotsANtu os Fixe Tubes ; FrturT Trkkh, Hhkubs, 
llKKIi.VCEOUe Pi.A NTS, ETC., POST FllEE. 

J* DERRICK, nurseries. PORTISHEAD. 


; Or at any lime up to ihe end of April, because 
they are NATURALLY retarded. Grown in 
North Wales, in a bleak, exposed position, they 
are remarkably sturdy, and the recent “cold 
I snap ’* has usefylly checked growth, so. that you 


may rely on satisfactory results and abundance of 
flowers if you plant before the end of April. The 
earlier the better. These remarks apply equally 
to Plants and Shrubs. Remember, Bees* Roses 
and Plants are famously fibrous rooted. 


Single items may be ordered from any Collection. 


Town Roses “ E.” 

12 N.R.S. c/C carriage 
Selection, O/O paid. 

Some rosos don't do well in towns, 
some do. This Collcciicn hva bean 
tried, and remits warrant hearty 
recommetidnt ion. 

C. Testout. salmon-pink .. .. Cd 

C. K Mkvkii, rdvery rose .. .. 8*1 

Du. IIhoivsk. eUnnina .. ..8 1 

Gt.otti,: dh Dtjok, buff-veKow . 9*1 
G. Gicusekwalu. carmine .. 8d 
Hnun Dickson, crimson .. .. 6d 

J. 15. Clark, deep scarlet.. .. 81 

La Tosca. salmon flesh .. .. 8d 

M. A. Cijatenay, salmon pink .. C l 
Mme. Rav yuy. orange-yellow .. (kl 
Mkh, John Lain*:, lose pink .. Cd 
Uuticu liitUNNEK, cherry rod .. 6d 

Early FI. Chrysanths. 

3 each, 4 sorts and colours, 3.-; 3 each, 
12 aort3 and colours, 9- 


Shower Roses, 

or Weeping Standard Trees. 

" Splendidly effective. Plant NOW. 
6-ft. atoms, 3 8; 

6-ft. stems, 5 - each. 

\ Ai.hertc 13 a km e It, cm imyyellow 
f American Pillau, deep pink 
i Avi.vtei it Blkkiot, rich saffron 
r Ckims.in Rampler, bright, criin. 
l Dmiothy Perkins, rose pink 
I Dorothy Dennison, shell pink 
Dei.imiit, bright carmine red 
k Ex*:ei.sa, brilliant sc.n lct 
" Jersey Bkai ty, fawn & yellow 
\ Minnehaha, deep rose, fragrant 
r Paul Tuanson, salmon-pink 
k Rene Andre, saffron, orange 
f TAirsiCN DsoiioN. carmine-pink 
. White Dorothy Perkins, very 
pretty 

Sovon Trees for the price 
of six. Carriage Paid. 
“Daily Mail” Rose 


Fragrant Roses “D” 

12 N.R.S, f»/ carriage 
Selection, paid. 

k The Hybrid Perpetual fragrance is 
‘ considere*l to constitute highest excel¬ 
lence in roso perfume. It in |>resent 
I here in abundance. 

Abet, Carrierk, crimson.. 

> Alfred Coi.omii, red 

Aviva, scarlet.s.1 

| Chas. Lefeuvre velvety red .. 6d 
Di i*i' y Jamain. cerise .. .. (id 

N. .Taccil kminot, crim.SD 1 .. Cd 

’ Genervi. McArtiiur, crimson 81 


fid 


Johanna Seiiuh, cerise 

La France, rose. 

Mrs. J. Lain*:, rosy pink .. 
Ulrich Brenner, cherry red . 
Vise. Folkestone, cream 



Cactus Dahlias. 

1 each, 12 sorts, 3/- 

Violas. 

3 each, 12 sorts, i- 

Viola gracilis hybrids. 

Vivid violet purple, 2.6 doz. 

Scarlet Peren’l Lobelia. 

*'Firefly” or "Scarlet Gem," 2/8 doz. 

Free Catalogues. 

To those who are interested, but do u <K K>oTL ,1n [ nty ' 

not see here what they want, we say X- K V. 0 " k^NErKof*. showy. 

"Bo sure to write for Catalogues." vos^Poat 1 hvmk, rich. 

Three '•Art’’ Catalogues, Rose and „ 

Shrub, Plant, Seed and Bulb, contain dJ'„^ r ^”0 ^* !'!. ". K - R i 

62 full pages of natural colour photo- (Aubnetia). 

' ' doubt the most am- W lu J* ue ; 


18 Rock, 18 Border Plants. 
' 6 /- 


Hollyhocks. 

Ex. strong flowering plants; superb 
strain. Single or double xd., 2/6 doz. 

Pink Beauty Sweet Williams. 

Pule coral to salmon scarlet. Extra 
fine plants, 1,3 doz.; 83. 100. 

Canterbury Bells. 

Gorgeously beautiful summer flowers, 
in separate colours-white, rose, blue, 
1 6 doz.; 9 6 100. 

Forget-me-not—Myosotis. 

Make a flue show April to June. 


Collection 14, ci packed free 

3G plants, O/- on rail. _ _ _ _ 

3 of each of the 12 sorts named, all Bushy plant*, L - doz.; 6/-100. 

„„.„ri„ s „,a„ tS . Hybri(J [ iar | apI|rJ 


graphs, without < 


Golden Mpllein, Is., like blanket. 


Strong-flowering, exhibition spikes, 
immense blue and purple, 2,6 doz. 

Booklets. 

In onlcr that there may be no ob¬ 
stacle to BiieceEs on the part of the least 


natural colours that has ever been v rn »r»«vL. ii.V. 
made. Spring List No. 52 illustrates , 

about 48 items in not. colours. They H TE Ma Rout RITE, lovely. 

my Plum Purple Larkspur (Delph). 


he part 
ir, Bee; 


about 48 items in nat. colours. 
|| are all gratis and post free. 

j Order or write NOW- 

j "Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL 


prepared two. 

"A B C of Rose Culture,” 1 Jil., post free. 
"ABC of Bulb Culture," lVl.,post free. 

Each t>ook contains 32 I 
pages of precise information 


and 4 pages colour photos 


BEGONIAS 


for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 


From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES: 
Carnations, Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREe. 

BLACKMODE & LANGD0N, BATH. 


'MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


50 Privet, green, bushy, 3 ft., large loaf, oval 3/6; 1J ft. 1 9 

12 Privet, green, bushy, 5 ft., 4/-; 6 ft.5 0 

100 Quickthom, thorny fencing, 1 Tt.. 1'6; 1J ft. ..2 6 

25 QuJckthoni, impenetrable, 4 ft., bushy .. ..3 0 

12 Laurels, large leaf, evergreen, 1J ft., 1C; 3 ft. .. 5 0 

12 Poplar-trees, for rapid Rcreens, 6 ft.2 6 

6 Poplar-trees, immediate screens, 15 ft. .. ..60 

6 Gooseberry, 12 Currants, black, red.3 0 

12 Shrubs, evergreen, 6 sorts, 1J ft. to 2 ft.2 G 

12 Rhuburd, earliest red, 3 year clumps -. ., ..20 

6 Roses, climbing, red and white, 4 ft.16 

12 Roses, assorted, many varieties, 2 ft.2 6 

25 Privet, golden, large leaf, 1 ft., 2.6; 1 J ft. 5 0 

12 Ivy, large leaf, rapid climber, 2 ft., %-; 4 ft. ..36 

250 Cabbage Plants, early sort, strong.16 

12 Rhododendrons, hardy purple. 3 0 

6 Rhododendrons, 3 white, 3 red. 2 6 

12 Fir-trees, evergreen, 2 sorts .3 0 

2 Pal ins for house, 14 ft., 2 sorts .. . 10 

12 Loganberries, large black berry ,. . ..4 6 

1 Clematis Montana, large white,5 ft. !! 0 9 

3 Virginia Creeper, small leaf, seif sJcks, 4 ft. ..10 

2 Mulberry Bushes, 5 ft.2 6 

6 Apples, culinary or dessert, 4 ft. 5 0 

2 Pears, 2 Cherty, 2 Plum, 4 ft.5 0 

1 Grape Vine, black Hamburgh, 3 ft.16 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

QULTON <9>, LOWESTOFT. 



Phytobroma greatly inorcases all Vegetable Crops, 

71b., 2 6: 14lb.,4^6; 28 lb., 7/6; 561b., 12'6; 1 cwt., 21/- 
Prepaid 'orders for 28 lbs. and upwards, carriage paid. 
Circular, with full particulars, on application. 

BARR & SONS, 

H. 12and 13. KINC STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


ROSE TREES. 


Standards, Bush, 
and Climbers. 

8 trong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rosa Grower, BEARSTED, nr. MAID8TONB. 


GARDEN CATALOGUE FREE 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL. 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses and Hardy 
Flowering Plants, all at War Pri068. 

C. GIBSON & CO., 6, LEEMINC BAR, BEDALE. 


I do not re¬ 
quire pay¬ 
ment until 
you have 

seen and approved of the nettinj ' ‘ 

to copy me, bu A 

stoat small met__ __ 

the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5S. car. pd. List and Samples free, lean also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. < »nly 
address H. J. GASSON. Tho Net Works, RYE. 


GARDEN NETTING 

*1 of the netting. Others may try 
but this Netting is the best 
mesh, as supplied BY ME to 


H 


UMOURS OF THE! COUNTRY.— A cloth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the lireside. Price 2 s. 6*1. net.; by 
post, 2s. 9<L — PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


ftfentien “Gardening Illustrated.” 


Digitized by 


Go* 'gle 


Original fro-m 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



















gardening illustrated. 


Apart. 10, 1910 


BUST VAX.T7B BTBB OF7BBBD. 

6°' A LOT. h Lots, 3°- VERY STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANT8 & CLUMPS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 

Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-Grown Plants. £ 

PLEASE SEND BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. 

Send for New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Perennials. Climbers. Vegetable Plants* 

Greenhouse Plants, etc. All Correctly Named. 

Orders from 6d> to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. An oxtra lot given with every 5s. order. Postage for small orders: 4d. for orders up to 2s. i 


MAGNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Acanthus, line fo¬ 
liage .. .. 4 for 

Achillea, The Pearl 4 „ 

Aronitum (Monk's 
Hood), blue .. 3 ,, 

Aeonitum, new pink 2 „ 
African Corn 
Lilies .. .. 12 „ 

Agapanthus, blue 
African Lily .. 1 „ 
Agapanthus alba, 
wh. African Lily 1 „ 
Agrostemma, Flos 
Jovia .. .. 9 ,, 

Allspice, fragrant 2 ,, 

Alstrcemcria, Pe¬ 
ruvian Lily 6 ., 

Alyssum Cold Dust 12 ,, 
Anchusa italics, .. 4 ,, 
Anclnu:*, Drop- ' 
more .. .. 2 „ 

Anemone llepatica, 

bl.2 „ 

Anemone ja|>onica, 
white or pink .. 3 „ 
Anemone japoniea 
new flesh or dark 

red.2 „ 

Anemone, scarlet 
fulgens, giant 
French, double 
undsingle, Dutch, 

St. Brigid, &c. .. 9 „ 
Anthericuni, St. 

Bruno’s Lily .. 3 „ 
Aquilegia chry- 
santha .. .. 6 ,, 

Aq u ilegia, K el way a 
long spurred .. 6 „ 
Acpiilegia, Kelway's 
new double and 
single .. .. 9 „ 

Arabia, double 
while .. .. 6 „ 

Arum Lily, hardy 
white .. 4 „ 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisies), for vars. 
see Catalogue .. 3 ,, 
Aster Beauty of 
Colwall, new dbl. 2 ,, 
Aubrietia purpurea 12 ,, 
Auricula alpinus .. 6 „ 
Auricula, best 
border .. .. 4 „ 

Campanula carpa- 
tica, little gem, 
blue or white .. 4 „ 
Campanula turbin- 
ata, dwarf, blue 
or whito .. .. 4 „ 

Campanula peraici- 
folia, tall, blue, 
or white .. .. 3 „ 

Campan ula glomer- 
ata, large heads, 
deep violet .. 3 „ 
Campanulas ma- 
cranthos, large 
mauve pyramidal 3 „ 
Campanula pyra- 
midalis, blue or 
white .. .. 3 ,, 

Campanula Wahlen- 
hergia, dwf. Clem¬ 
atis flowered, blue 
and white .. 6 „ 
Campanula grandis 
Backhousci, tall, 
blue or whito .. 4 „ 
Canterbury Bells, 
single, mauve, 
blue, or all col¬ 
ours, mixed ..15 „ 

Canterbury Bells, 

Cup and Saucer, 
all colours .. 9 ,, 
Canterbury Bells, 
large double pink 
or white .. .. 6 „ 

Canterbury Bells, 
single, pink or 
white .. .. 12 „ 

Canterbury Bells, 
new pyramiilalis, 
choice colours .. 6 „ 
Carnation, double, 
mixed .. .. 6 „ 


Carnation, scarlet, 
r 6d crimson, yellow 
6d or white .. .. 4 f 

Catananehe, blue 4 , 
6d Centaurea, new pink 2 
0d Centaurea, mon- 
tana, blue or 

Gd while .. .. 6 , 

Cerastium, im- 
6d proved .. .. 12 , 

Chelono barbata .. 4 , 
fid Chrysanthemum 
maximum, large 

6d hardy white Mar- 

fid guerite, Davisii, 

and grandiflonim 9 
fill Chrysanthemum 
6d maximum, Mrs. 

6d Daniel, King Ed¬ 

ward, Mr. Head, 

6d The Speaker, 

Kobinsonii, very 

fid large blooms .. 6 , 

Chrysanthemum 
6d maximum. Mm. 

Lothian Bell .. 3 
Christmas and Len- 
6d ten Roses .. 2 

Cist us, Rock .. 6 , 
Commelina coelcs- 

tis.6 , 

Coreopsis grand i- 
6d flora .. 6 , 

Cornflowers, blue 12 , 
6d Cowslips, red .. 6 , 
Crucianella stylosa 15 , 
6d Daisies, large dbl. 

bedding, red or 
fid white .. 20 , 

Delphiniums, dark 
or pale blue, or 
fid new large flower¬ 
ing hybrids .. 3 i 

fid Dianthus, named 

vara., all colours 9 , 
fid Dianthus, dbl. or 

single, mxd. clrs. 12 , 
Dielytra specta- 
6d bilis .. .. 2 , 

Echinacea, red 
fid Sunflower .. 1 , 

6d Echinops ritro .. 3 , 
Gd Erigeron or Sten- 

octis .. .. 4 

6d Eryngium, large or 

Bmall Sea Holly 6 
Erysimum,! Golden 
fid Gem .. ..15 

Evening Primrose 9 
Everlasting Peas, 
fid white, red, or 

Pink Beauty .. 6 

Forget - me - nots, 
fid Kelway’s and Sut¬ 

ton’s best dwarf 
compact blue .. 12 , 
6d Forget - me - note, 
Alpestris Vic¬ 
toria, blue .. 15 

6d Foxgloves, spotted 9 
Foxgloves, white.. 6 
Funkia, Plantain 
6d Lily .. .. 2 

Gaillardla grandi- 
flora .. .. 6 

Galega, white or 
6d blue .. .. 6 

Galtonia candicans 4 
Geum, Mrs. Brad- 
fid shaw, grand new 

novelty .. .. 1 

Geum, new double 
scarlet, Glory .. 4 

fid Geum, semi double 

scarlet .. .. fi 

Gladiolus, early 
0d flowering.. .. 12 

Gladiolus, large, 
late flowering .. 9 

fid Gypsop'ila glabrata 12 
Gypsophila panicu- 
lata, white .. 6 

fid Gypeophilarokejeka 6 
Helenium, Golden 6 
Helianthus, Miss 
6d Mellish, etc. .. 6 , 

Hemerocallis flava 3 
fid Hemerocallis fulva 2 


6d. for 3s. worth, and so on. 

I Hcuehera, scarlet 4for6d I Primluas, lovely 


Hollyhocks, double 4 , 
Hollyhocks, single 9 
Honesty .. ..12 

Hypericum (St. 
John's Wort) .. 3 
Iberis, perennial 
Candytuft .. 4 , 
Iceland Poppies .. 6 
Incarvilleadelavayi 2 
Iris florentina .. 3 
Iris Geminnica .. 4 
Iris hispanica .. 15 
Iris, Japanese 3 
Iris, English .. 4 
Kniphoba (Torch 
Lily) .. .. 2 , 

Lavender, tnie, fra¬ 
grant Old English 2 
Liliumshardy vara., 
see catalogue 
Lily of Valley .. 12 
Linum. blue flax .. 9 
Lolielia cardinalis, 
scarlet .. .. 3 

Lupins, tree, yel., 
white or mauve.. 2 
Lupins, new pink.. 4 
Lupins, blue or wh. 6 
Lupins, mixed .. 9 
Lychnis coronaria G 
Lychnis, scarlet .. 6 
Lythum superbum 4 
Monarda, scarlet.. 3 
Montbretias, mixed 20 
Pasonies, named 
vara., any colour 
or white (small 
3d. each) large .. 1 , 
Pansies, best exhibi¬ 
tion varieties Bel- 
gian.Odier’s.Bug- 
not’s, Carrier's, 
Coven t Garden, 
English prize .. 12 , 
Pansies, all colours 
separate .. .. 12 , 

Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
mardeau, Paris¬ 
ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc. 15 , 
P a p a v e r, Queen 
Alexandra,salmon 4 , 
Papaver, Rem¬ 
brandt, orange 
scarlet .. 4 

Periwinkle, blue ..4 
Periwinkle, violet 3 
Periwinkle, varie¬ 
gated .. ..4 

Periwinkle, new 
double pink .. 3 
Phlomis, Jerusalem 
Sage ..2 

Phlox, mixed, good 4 
Phlox, best named 3 
Physalis, new giant 6 , 
Pinks, coloured .. 9 
Finks, Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Sinkins 4 
Pink, fragrant old 
double white .. 6 
Polyanthus, best 
border .. .. 9 , 

Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose .. ..6 

Poppies, Oriental, 
large crimson or 

scarlet .. .. 9 , 

Potentilla, double 4 , 


6d hardy varieties, 

fid see catalogue .. 4 1 

fid Pyrethrum hybri- 

dum .. .. 4 

fid Ranunculus, giant 9 
Ribbon Grass .. 6 
fid Rocket, Sweet .. 12 
fid Rose Campion .. 9 
6<1 Rosemary, fragrant 2 
&1 Rudbeckla, double 4 
fid Rudbcckia New- 
6d manii .. .. 4 

6ii Rudbeckia, new red 2 
6d Saponaria ocy- 

raoides .. .. 12. 

Gd Saxifraga, mossy .. 6 
Saxifroga, named 3 
6d Scabious Caucasica 2 
Sedums, named .. 3 
Silene, dwarf, 

6d crimson .. .. 15 

fid Silene Schafta, 

pink .. .. 6 

fid Solomon's Seal, 


Ivy, ordinary, 12 for fid. Ivy, Irish.1 for G<1 

Jasmine, winter flowering, yellow or summer 

r fid flowering, yellow or white.6 ™} 

Kerria Japoniea, double golden, very early.. .. 1 .. Gd 

6d Passion Flower, hardy blue .1 „ 6d 

6d Tropwolum speciosuin, brilliant scarlet .. .. I ,, G1 

fid Tropteolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 „ fid 
6d Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

6cl Flower, climber .2 ,, 6d 

6d Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber, blue .. .. 1 „ 9d 

fid 

6d 8TR0NC FLOWERING HARDY SHRUBS. 

Ailanthus, Tree of i Genista, yel. Broom 1 for6d 

Heaven .. .. lfor6d Laburnum, golden .. I „ 6d 

Almond-tree, pink .. 1 „ fid I^urestinus .. .. 1 „ 6d 

**} Berberis .. .. 2 „ fid I Lilac, red or white ..1 „ *>d 


., 6d I Lilac, red or white .. 1 , 

Calycanthus,Allspice 2 fid Maidenhair-tree .. 1 , 

Caracana, Siberian Mock Orange, 

Pea.1 „ Gd Syringa .. 1 i 

Car yopteris, blue Pyrus, japoniea, sclt. 1 , 

Spine.1 „ 6d Ribes, red or golden 1 , 

Catalpa Ktempferi ..1 „ 6d Snowball-tree (Guel- 
Cercis, Judas-tree .. 1 ,, 6d der Rose ..I 

Colutea arborescens 1 „ 6d Spiraea shrub, criin- 


giant .. .. 6 „ 6d Coronilla, yellow 


fid Southernwood, fra- 
6d grant .. .. 2 

fid Spiraeas, lovely 
6d hardy border 

Gd varieties, see 

fid catalogue.. .. 2 

Gd Stachys (Lamb’s 
fid Wool) .. .. 6 

fid Star of Bethlehem 9 
Statice Sea Lavon- 


Deutzia, dble. while 
or pink .. 2 

Forsythia viridissima, 
Golden Bell shrub 1 


, 6d son, pink, or white 

flowering .. 1 „ Gd 

, fid Veronica Buxifolia 

or Traversii.. .. 1 „ fid 

, fid 1 Weigela rosea.. ..1 „ Gd 


fid Climbers, very large, with several trails, Crimson Rambler, 
6d Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar, 9d. each; 7s. doz. 

BUSH ROSES. Large, strong bushes, very cheap to clear. 


Sweet briar, fragrant 2 
6d Sweet Williams, 

Dobbies Auricula¬ 
eyed orpure whito 12 
Sweet Williams, 
Kelway's New 
Scarlet Beauty .. 6 
fid Sweet Williams, 

Kelway’s New 
fid Pink Beauty .. 9 
Thalictrum, hardy 
Maidenhair .. 3 
Tigridias, lovely 
Mexican Tiger 
6d Lily, rich colours 6 

Tritoma Saunderai, 

6d rich orange- 

scarlet ., .. 1 

Tunica Saxifraga 15 
fid Valerian, crimson 
fid or white .. .. 12 

6d Verboscum, dwarf 

or tall .. .. 6 

fid Verbena venosa, 

hardy purple .. 3 

6d Veronica spicata, 

blue .. 4 

6d Viola admlrabilis.. 9 
6d Viola eomuta, for 
6d bedding, rockery, 

6d etc., Kelway's 

6d Mauve Queen, 

Purple Queen, 

6d White and Blue. 

Perfection .. 9 

fid Viola, Maggie Mott, 
Kingcup, Kitty 
fid Bell, Pembroke, 

Royal Sovereign, 

Gd etc.6 

Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
fid red, mauve, large- 

fid flowering.. .. 9 


4 „ 6d My selection, only 4d. each; 3a. fid. doz. 


^ BULBS.—Large, Started. 

Double and single Tulips, double and single Narcissus 
Daffodils, 2s. 100. 

STRONG VEGETABLE AND HERB PUNTS 
« FROM OPEN FIELD. 

6d Spring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce, Pickling Cabbage, 100, 9d. Rhubarb, Myatt’s Linmeus, 
best for colour, quality and quantity, two-year-old rools, 3 
6d for fid. Rhubarb, Kelway’s best mixed, 6 for fid. Sea Kale, 
6 for 6d. Asparagus, Kelway's Giant and ConnOver’s 
Colossal, strong, 100, 2s. 6d. Base, 15 for 6d. Thyme, 15 
fid for fid. Marjoram, 12 for 6d. Parsley, 20 for 6<L Mint, 
fid (Lamb), 12 for Gd. 

6(1 STRONG, WELL-CROWN PLANTS FOR COOL 
HOUSE, SOON FLOWER, 


STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 


Ampelopsis Veitchii, true, self-c 
trails. Is. each; second size, I 


ig, large, with several 


6d Agapanthus, blue 

or white .. .. If 

6d Agatha celestis, 
fid Blue ^Marguerite 3 

Arum Lily, large, in 
bud, white(Caila) 1 
Asparagus Hpren- 
geri of Plumosa 1 
Begonias in bud, 
pink or crimson, 

6d large plants, over¬ 
stocked .. .. 6 

Begonia, large 
flowering bulbs, 
and colour; dou- 
6d ble, 2, fid.; single. 3 

Calceolarias, red or 
yellow ..6 

Clirysanthemums, 

6d Btrong rooted cut¬ 

tings, for house 
or garden, best 
early, mid or late 6 
Cobea scandens, 
ral rapid purple 

flowering climbers 3 


Caiystegia, double, Morning Glory.2 for fid Deutzia, pink < r wh. 2 


Clematis, very choice, large flowering, 4 ft. high. Freesia, wh. or sclt. 9 „ Gd vitalis, new hy- 

See Catalogue, all colours and white .. .. each 13 Fuchsia, choice brids .. .. 3 „ I 

Clematis: Erecta alba, white, shrubby; Render- double varieties 4 „ Gd Sweet Pea Plants, 

soni, violet: Integrifolia, violet; Montana, Geraniums, scarlet, grandest varieties 20 „ ( 

white; Vitalba, white, Viticella, purple .. 1 for6d P. Crampel, pink Tomato Plants, 

Cotoneaster horizontal]f and Bimonsil, scarlet ivy, and oak leaf 2 „ 6d Carter's Sunrise, 

berried.1 „ 6«1 Marguerites, lovely Button's Perfec- 

Cydonia Japoniea, masses scarlet flowers in spring 1 ,, 6d new double, Mrs. tioh .. .. 6 „ I 

Forsythia suBpensa, climbing golden bells .. .. 1 „ 6d Bander .. 3 „ fid Tuberoses, large 

Honeysuckle, fragrant or variegated.1 „ 6(1 Heliotrope (Cherry flowering bulbs. 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots fall of Pie), largo frag- double white .. 2 „ I 

shoots . .. .. 2 ,, 6d rout, dark or light 4 ,, fid 

WANTED—GOOD FUCHSIA CUTTINGS. 

.S., 2, VINE HOUSE, WOODSTONE, PETERBOROUGH. 


7»C, F.R.H 


Penlstemons, large 
r6d hardy plantsfrom 
cuttings. will 
fid flower well this 
year. Scarlet 
6d Southgate Gem, 

Scarlet. N ewhury 
fid Gem, and Kel¬ 

way’s Forbes, 
Buttons, etc., 
grand large 
fid flowering .. .. 3 ft 

Primula obconica, 
new hybrids .. 4 , 

Primula kewensis, 

6d splendid scented, 

bright yellow .. 4 , 
6d Primula Mala- 

coides, rosy lilao 4 „ 
Salvia splendens, 
scarlet, early or 
late flowering 
fid varieties .. .. 4 , 

Smilax, long trail¬ 
ing .4 „ 

6d Spineas, pk, orwh. 1 , 
Gd S tr eptocarpus, 

Gd vitalis, new hy¬ 
brids .. 3 , 

Gd Sweet Pea Plants, 

grandest varieties 20 , 
Tomato Plants, 

6d Carter's Sunrise, 

Sutton's Perfec¬ 
tion .. .. 6 , 

6d Tuberoses, large 
flowering bulbs, 
double white .. 2 , 


RELIABLE 

ROCK 

PLANTS. 


WE GUARANTEE 

That you will not obtain anywhere finer selections of Rock 
Plants or better value for money than our selections:— 

IS for 2a. 6<L; 25 for 5m. i 50 for 0s. 6d.» named, 

with Wood Labels, and all different. 

Please state aspect. TRIAL IS PROOF. Catalogue Free. 


PHIPPS & IRELAND* F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARN HAM, SUSSEX. 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


RATS *«<■ MICE 

ought to be destroyed now. Use Danysz Vims, the original 
Virus discovered by Dr. Danysz of the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, made in England by an English Scientist from pure 
cultures supplied by the discoverer. 8pecial terms to largo 
users. Write for particulars to— 

DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED 9 

52, LCADENHALL STRUT, LONDON, LA 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

21 DAYS. KNORMOUS CLEARANCE SALK. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

30- A LOT. 12 LOTS 2 6. 

All Fine, barge Stuff, not drawn-up Seedlings. 

The following plants are all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (U) — greenhouse. 

4 Achillea, double white 3d 30 Cranford Beauty .. 3d 
6 Auriculas Alpine .. 31 12 Evening Primrose .. 3d 

12 Aquilegia, long spd... 3d 6 Primula obconica 3d 
SO Alysauiu Saxatile .. 3d 3 Passion Flowers (G).. 3d 
12 Arabia, double white 3d 12 Polyanthus .. 3d 

20 Arabis Alpina .. 3d 2 Pseonia Chinensis .. 3d 
15 Aubrietia, lovely blue 3d 20 Jacob’s Ladder 3d 

Agrostemna Co’ia ..3d 10 Peas, Everg., 3 colours 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 50 Peas, 8weet .. ..3d 

15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3d 8 Penlstemons .. .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, above 10 Phyaalis Franchetti.. 3d 

mixed.3d 4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 3d 

4 Anemone japonica .. 3d 4 Pinks Her Majesty... 3d 
20 Brouipton Stocks .. 3d 15 Pinks, Pheasant-eyed 3d 

16 Canterbury Bell, wh. 3d 10 Poppy, Tulip .. .. 3d 

16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 6 Pyrethrutn. Hybri- 

16 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d dum, single and dou- 
12 Chelone, scarlet .. 3d bio, mixed .. 3d' 

30 Silene, double pink .. 3d 2 Phlox, nice clumps ». 3<1 

10 Carnation Marg ta .. 3d 20 Pansies, yellow centre 3d 
10 Carnation, lip-top .. 3d 20 Pansies, giant white 3d 
10 Carnation Grenadin, 20 Pansies, masterpiece 3d 

scarlet • .. .. 3d 20 Pansies, giant Peacock 3d 

10 Pico tees, cl. scented 3d 20 Pansies Md. Perrot.. 3d 
12 Calliopsis grarulif. .. 3d 20 Pansies, cardinal red 3d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 25 Pansies, above mixed 3d 

3 Early Flowering Chrys. 3d 30 Wallflowers,blood red 3d 
12 Chrys King Edward 3d 30 Belvoir Castle .. 3d 

4 Cyclamens, nice plants 3d 30 Primrose Dame .. 3d 

6 Daisies, French, all 30 Ruby Gem .. .. 3d 

colours .. .. 3d 30 Eastern Queen .. 3d 

25 Daisies for edging .. 3d 30 Ellen Willmott .. 3d 

8 Delphinium, pr. strn. 3d 30 Vesuvius, scarlet .. 3d 
12 Foxgloves ..3d 36 All nbove mixed .. 3d 

10 Gaillardia hybrids .. 3d 20 Wallflowers, double.. 3d 
6 Geuin, splen. scarlet 3d 15 Strawberry plants .. 3d 
6 Gladioli America .. 3d 50 Cos. or Cab. Lettuce 3d 
8 Gladioli Brench., sclt. 3d 50 Red Cabbage .. .. 3d 

8 Gladioli Gand., lovely 3d 50 Spring Cabbage .. 3d 

8 Gladioli Child., byb. 3d 50 Mast Cabbage.. .. 3d 

8 Gladioli, lent, spot .. 3d 50 Ouion plants .. .. 3d 

12 Ditto, above mixed .. 3*1 25 Cauliflower plants .. 3d 

15 Gypsophila pan. .. 3d 2 Red Hot Poker .. 3d 

8 Gypsophila, new dbl. 3d 20 Rocket, white.. .. 3d 

6 Heliotrope (G) .. 3d 4 Salvia Zurich (G) .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 

4 Lobelia cardinalis .. 3d 20 Schizanthua .. .. 3d 

C Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 20 Stachys alpina .. 3d 

6 Lupins, white tree .. 3d 20 Saponaria Ocym’dcs 3d 
12 Tax pi ns, lovely pink .. 3d 8 Sunflowers Mellish .. 3d 
12 Lupins, above mixed 3d 9 Sweet Williams, Pink 
6 Marguerites, white (G) 3*1 Beauty .. .. 3d 

12 Mignonette, M’tchet 3d 9 Sweet Williams, Scar- 

25 Myosotis alpestris .. 3d . let Beauty .. .. 3d 

8 Nieotiana offinis .. 3d 12 Sweet Williams.finest 3d 

15 Nemesis strut (G) .. 3d 6 Smilax, climber (G).. 3d 

3 Red Sinkins Pinks .. 3d 20 Valerian, pink, white 3d 

12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 3 Violets, clumps .. 3d 

GEORGE FREDERICK 


VILLA COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

10 6 WORTH FOR 2 - 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

Ho who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grew is a public benefactor. 

ALL NEW SEEDS. 

& pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea, 4 pint Beans, 4 oz. Onion, J oz. Carrot, 4 oz. 
Parsnip, 4 oz. Turnip, 4 oz. Radish, 4 oz. Cress, large packet 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bage, Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, Herbs, Celery, Marrow, 
6 packets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at 6d. lb. ; see 
catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well 
packed and sent on approval, so see they are a genuine lot, 
2s. the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, 
seeds are rery, very scarce this yoar, (All British.) 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 

4d. A LOT; 5 LOTS 16. 

2Comus.4d 1 Large Mountain Ash.. 4d 

2 Cotoneasters .. .. 4d 1 Purple Beech .. .. 4d 

1 Cup. erecta vir. .. 4d 2 Broom, white or yel. .. 4d 

2 Deutzias .. .. 4d 3 Clematis, white, blue, 

2 Maidenhair Trees .. 4d or yellow .. .. 4d 

1 Honeysuckle .. .. 4d 1 Clematis montana .. 4d 

2 Irish Ivies .. .. 4d 2 Allspice.4d 

1 Gold or Silver do. .. 4d 2 Catalpa.4d 

2 Laurels, Bushy .. 4d 1 Double Cherry .. .. 4d 

1 Laurustinuft .. .. 4d 1 Eating Chestnut .. 4d 

1 Large Lime .. .. 4d 1 Guelder Rose .. .. 4d 

1 Maple Norway .. 4d 1 Hydrangea grand. .. 4d 

1 Pyracantha .. 4d 1 White Jessamine .. 4d 

1 Prunus Pissanli .. 4d 1 Yellow Jessamine .. 4d 

2 lubes.4d 1 Laburnum .. 4tl 

2 Sweet Briar .. .. 4d 2 Lavender Bushes .. 4d 

1 Weigela.4d 1 Large White Lilac .. 4d 

1 Golden Elder .. .. 4d 1 Large Red Lilac .. 4d 

1 Aucuba Japonica .. 4d 1 Double May .. .. 4d 

2 Snowberry Trees .. 4d 1 Mulberry Tree .. .. 4d 

1 Daphne.4d 1 Mock Orange .. .. 4d 

1 Forsythia .. .. 4d 1 Pyms japonica.. .. 4d 

1 Bamboo Tree.. .. 4d 1 Large Poplar .. .. 4d 

13 Evergreen Privet .. 4d 2 Rosemary .. .. 4d 

2 Acacia Trees .. .. 4d 2 Spineas.4d 

1 American Blackberry 4d 1 Tulip Tree .. .. 4d 

1 Pampas Grass.. .. 4d 3 Fancy Shrubs .. .. 4d 

2 Rose of Sharon .. 4d 2 Black Currants .. .. 4d 

1 Acer Negunda .. 4d 2 Red Currants .. .. 4d 

2 Tree of Heaven .. 4d 1 Bluo Spiraea .. .. 4d 

2 Scotch Broom.. .. 4d 1 Rhododendron.. .. 4d 

2 Gooseberries .. .... 4d 1 Silver Birch .. .. 4d 

1 Auipclopsis Veitchii.. 4d 6 Raspberry Canes .. 4<1 

1/- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. 1/- 

What can be nicer than to cover your Arehes, Summer¬ 
house or ugly buildings with a few nice Climbers ? 1 white, 
1 blue, 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, 1 
| Pyrus Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 

LETTS. F.R.H.5., Nurseryman, 37, 


10,000 CRAND CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

Having a fine lot of the above, all large rooted layers, 
grand stuff, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

LARCE PASSION FLOWERS. 

Fine strong plants, taken out of pots, 4d. each. 

10,000 CRAND AUBRIETIAS IN POTS. 

Big clumps, which will make a show at price. Packed out 
of pots, 2s. dozen; 12s. 100. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA. 

3 lovely white, 3 new scarlet, 3 pale pink—make lovely 
show; grand for cut bloom, 9 plants, Is. 

1/- 64 PRIZE CLADIOLI. 1/- 

8 Princeps, new scarlet; 8 Pink Beauty, dark pink; 8 Baron 
Hulot, lovely bluo; 8 A.merica Flesh; 8 Brenchleyensis; 8 
Cuildsii Hybrids ; 8 Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, delicate 
flesh ; all splended flowering Bulbs. The whole 64 Bulbs, Is. 

1/- 300 SWEET PEA PLANTS. ’ 1/- 

All fine, strong, autumn sown plants in 10 lovely varieties, 
lant at once ; all finest sorts. 

HAVE FLOWERS ALL SUMMER 1 
1/9 200 CRAND PERENNIALS. 1/9 

12 Carnations (clove - scented), 6 double Hollyhocks, 8 
double Gypsophila, 10 Aquilegia, 4 Anchusa blue, 10 Canter¬ 
bury Bells, 12 Rose of Heaven, 8 Chrysanthemum King 
Edward, 18 mixed Pinks, 30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus, 10 Cen- 
taurea, 6 Delphiniums, 6 Tree Lupins, 20 Valerian, 20 white 
Hesperia. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
and well packed, Is. 9d. Half-quantity, 100 Plants in 8 
varieties, my choice, Is. 

50,000 CRAND CLEMATIS. 

All fine large plants, with plenty of root, and well-estab¬ 
lished plants (not mere slips aa some offer), such as Jaek- 
manni (blue), D. of Edinburgh (white), Protacus (pink), The 
C^ueen (lavender), Gem (sky blue), La France (blue), Mine. 
V an Houtte (white), Miss Bateman (white), Protacus (rose), 
and many others. All grand stuff, 9d. oach. 

50,000 CLUMPS VIOLETS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To clear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long stems; grand 
for frames or pots. 12 clumps, Is. 

LOVELY ROCK COLLECTION. 

100 Plants, 1/-, 

Including Alyssum, Aubrietia, Sedums, Sax&fraga, Rock 
Cistus, Arabis, etc., etc. 100 Plants, Is. 

Please in all cases when ordering give your full postal and 
railway address. If parcel post preferred, please state. All 
orders, no matter how large or how small, will be carefully 
packed, and all free on rail. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 



Awarded Gold Medal, Anglo-American Exhibition. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


GRANULAR 

NITR.OLIM 


Barrows” PRUNER 


Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
"drawcut" action. 
Immense i>owor by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

Tho only pruner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Platod 5s. 9d. 

•Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BURMAN &. SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, Ena lctn cl. 


NITROGEN FROM THE AIR. 


For Destroying Weeds and Moss on Carriage Drives, &c. 
Used in R.H.8. Gardens, Kew, Ac., Ac. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

Dissolves quickly in cold water. 

Size "j No. 1. To make 25 gallons, 19; Postage 3d. 

of VNo.2. „ 50 „ 33; „ 4d. 

Tins ) No. 3. „ 100 ,, 6 - ; Post Paid. 

LIQUID WEED KILLERS. 

One gallon to bo mixed with 25 gallons of water. 
Prices: 1 gallon, 2 3 (tin free); 5 gallons, 7 6 (drum, 
2/6); 10 gallons, 13 4; 16 gallons, 21 4; 20 gallons, 
25/-‘, 40 gallons, 48 -. Carriage paid on 2 gallons. 
Drums or casks of 10 gallons and over charged 5 - each 
and allowed when returned. Strength, 1' in 50. 
Prices on application. 

"ACME" LAWN SAND. 

Marvellous destructive effect on Weeds and Moss on 
Lawns. Fertilizes the Grass; no other manure 
needed. 7 lbs., 1/9; 56 lbs., 10.'-: 1 cwt., 19 - ; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

For destroying all leaf-eating insects, such as cater¬ 
pillars. 8d. per lb., sufficient for 20 gallons. 

“FUMERITE.” 

For destroying all ground vermin. To be dug Into 
the soil. lib. tins, 1/-, post free; 56 lbs., 7 6; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Pint, 1/3 ; 1 gallon, 3 -; Carriage Paid. 
QUASSIA-TOBACCO INSECTICIDE. 

Pint, 1/3, post free; 1 gallon, 5/- (drum, 9d.); Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

Other Garden Chemicals, prices and particulars 
on application. 


The Ideal Plant Food 

FOR ALL PLANTS, 

FLOWERS, FRUIT, & VEGETABLES. 

Guaranteed to contain, in addition to LIME and CARBON, 

15i per cent. NITROGEN. 

1-lb. Sample Baa makes 80 aallons. 


M IS ALL-BRITISH. ' V0,ltl 

W.Lawson,Newcastle-on-Tyne,says: "Tho 
Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. Last sea¬ 
son I hatched 75 chicks with it, and I was 
quite a novice." 15-egg size, 3 6 1 30-eggs, 59. 
"Climax" Incubator and Rearer in one, 40-eggs, 13 6. 
FREE: An English 1/6 Thermometer with each one. 

Other Incubators. Poultry Houses. Bono 
Cutters, &C. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 

HEW POULTRY SYHDICATE <D ,r 

Clonbrock Road. Stoko Newington, LONDON. 


LIQUID MANURE 


Of all Leading Seedsmen. 

In 1 , 7, 14, 28, 56. and 112-lb. Baps. 
TRIAL 14-lb. BAG, 2/6, CARR. PAID. 


HITROGEH FERTILISERS LTD, 

Winchester House, Old Broad St., E.C., 
A 17, Sandgate, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of tho 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 
Gardening Illustrated Is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 


The ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd, 

TONBRIDGE, KENT (Dept. C), 

and River Street, Bolton, Lancashire. 


and GARDEN FRAMES 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS’ RECORD. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Counoils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Phone: 1550 North. 


63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O. 


H EATING APPARATUS, Boilers, Coils, 

Expansion Joint, Socket, and Rain-water Pipes, 
Gutters. Ventilating Gear, etc. Illusi rated Lists free,— 
T. JEAVON8 (Dept. 3), Silver-street Works, Brierloy Hill. 


TDEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
-LW dkninq Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Please mention "Gardening Illustrated.’ 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

U D I VERS I TY OF M I NNE SOTA 
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SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRING 
PLANTINC. 

Standards and Half Standards 

with large heads and fibrous roots. 

Climbers, with long rods, 6 to 10 ft. 

Weeping Standards, Bush Roses 
for Bedding. 

THE FINEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM. 

Our New Rose Catalogue Post Free. 

A SPECIAL WAR DI8COUNT 10 per cent, 
for caeh with order. 

FRANK GANT & GO. 

(Dept. E.), 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Many times Winners of the National 
Rose Society’s Champion Trophy. 


When writing to Advertisers pleaee mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


l>If 

pyou want 
^ beautiful 
r^Lawns- 

> keep the grass trimmed 
to perfection with the 
' finest Mower made—the 

RANSOM ES’ 

LAWN MOWER 

IXCE 1832 these famous 
V Mowers have been tt«cd on 
L-J the lawns of ihe nobility and 
on thousands <d smaller ibass 
— plots all over the work!. Sheer 
'I* merit has btought tliis success; 
!!! if you will buy a K.uisoim-.' ironi 
your Iiomnonger and see its 
" effect on your lawn, you will 
understand, far betler than we 
Vi can tell you. its excellent quali- 
. ties. Remember—it pays to buy 
» \ a Hood Mower, 
v WRITE for LIST No. 100 
* It will interest you. 


WHICH SEEDS 


are Y0UD Choice? 


i;«a 


11)1 Famous 

Hi I MOWERS 

Ma !e by Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies. Ltd. Ipswich. 

SOLD end RECOMMENDED by GOOD IRON- 
MONGERS and SEEDSMEN. EVERYWHERE. 


GUARANTEED Garden Seeds or UN¬ 
GUARANTEED Garden Seeds ? They are just 
alike to look at, and eost the same to buy. But 
GUARANTEED Seeds are different. They 
reveal an inexhaustible wea’lh of Garden Riches 
in that Garden of yours that you have never 
even dreamed of before. You cannot imagine, 
until you KNOW them, the wonderful pleasure 
and beauty they bring into YOUR Garden. 
Besides that, EVERY packet MUST grow for 
YOU and please you, or you will get it RE¬ 
PLACED FREELY. 

Write for Great FREE 164 page GUIDE TO 
GARDEN WISDOM AND GUARANTEED 
SEEDS. Postcard will do. No obligation to 
buy. Address us personally: 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

The King's Seedsmen, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 



10/- MARVEL SEED COLLECTION, 2/- 


CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR DOOR. 


GIVEN FREE, HALF - PINT NEW JOHN BULL PEA. 


this oollbotion wzsrs RcinxmiuBss op frzebs. 

£ pint First to Crop Peas, 1 ft., £ pint Leader Peas, $ pint Giant Marrowfat Peas, £ pint Kidney Beans, packet Giant Leviathan Runner 
Beans, £ oz. Elephant Onions, £ oz. Beet, £ oz. Parsnip, £ oz. Turnip, £ oz. Radish, £ oz. Carrot, £ oz. Mustard, £ oz. Cress, and packet of 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, Leek, Kale, Parsley, and 6 Packets of New Flower Seeds, with one 
packet of New American Giant Sweet Peas, all named, packed and free on rail for 2s. Hundreds of testimonials say that every seed grows 
and produces exhibition vegetables. 

STRONG FLOWERINC PERENNIALS. I GREENHOUSE PLANTS I t 1 JU J£g* « 


9 Lots, 2/- 1 Blue Clematis with 2 - orders. 

I Christmas Rose .. 3d 112 Sweet Williams, mxd. i 


5 Aubrietia, mauve or 30 Wallflowers, blood red 3 
dark purple .. .. 3d 6 Dbl. Germans, ex. .. 3 

5 Auriculas, line.. ..3d 1 Passion Flower, in pot 3 

5 Antirrhinums,red,yell., 6 Rudbeckias .. ..3 

pink, white .. .. 3d 6 Statice Salicifolia ..3 

2 Aquilegio* .. ., 3d 6 Campanulas .. ..3 

) Achillea, Pearl.. ..3d 6 Gaill&rdias, hybrids ..3 

3 Anchusa Drop.3d 6 Genius, scarlet.. .. 3 

"> Alys.suin snxatile .. 3d 12 Galena, hybrids .. 3 
1 Agrostemma eoron. .. 3d 12 Evening Primrose .. 3 
5 Asters, M. Daisies .. 3d 6 Erigeron speciosum .. 3 
l Brompton Stocks ..3d 15 Foxgloves, Ivery's 

i Arabia ulpina .. .. 3d _ spotted .. .. ..3 

) Coreopsis grand. ..3d 25 For^et-ine-Nots, blue, 

> Canterbury Bells, white white, or pink.. ..3 

blue, pink .. 3d 12 Gypsophila paniculate 3 

) Canterbury Bells .. 3d 20 Honesty.3 

i Carnation, double 3 Globe Thistle .. ..3 

•dove .3d 6 Gemn, scarlet .. .. 3 

i Do., double scarlet .. 3d 12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3 
3 Chrys., King Edward 3d 6 Do., line double .. 3 
) Cornflowers .. .. 3d 12 Night-scented Stocks 3 

) Chelnno Barbate .. 3d 8 Pieotees.3 

i Daisies, giant-flowered 3d 12 Lupins, mixed .. ..3 


Do., red and white . . 3d 
li Shasta Daisies .. .. 3d 

4 Delphiniums .. ..3d 

6 French Daisies.. .. 3d 

2 Polyanthus .. .. 3d 

0 Pentslemons .. .. 3d 

0 Physalis Fran .. ..3d 

0 Poppies, Iceland,white, 

scarlet, yellow.. .. 3d 

D Do., Oriental .. .. 3d 

5 Giant Pansies .. .. 3d 

2 Violets, doubles .. 3d 

5 Violets, single giant .. 3d 
5 Sinkins Pinks .. .. 3d 

5 Pinks. Her Majesty .. 3d 

3 Red .Sinkins .. .. 3d 

3 Valerian, scarlet, or 

Pink Beauty .. .. 3d 

3 Jacob's Ladder.. .. 3d 

5 Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. .. 6d 

5 Do., Pink Beauty .. 3d 


. 3d 2 Do., New Rosea .. 3 
. 3d 3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 
. 3d white, or Snow QueAi 3 
. 3d 3 Sunflowers, Miss Mcl- 

. 3d lish .3 

. 3d 12 Indian Pinks .. ..3 

. 3d 25 Pansies, giants .. .. 3 

a, 4 Lobelia Cardinalis .. 3 

. 3d 12 Linum Perenne .. 3 

. 3d 6 S iponaria, Rook .. 3 

. 3d 6 S ixifragas, do. .. 3 

. 3d 12 Rock Plants .. .. 3 

. 3d 2 Abutilon.3 

. 3d 1 Rose tree.3 

. 3d 12 Strawberry Plains .. 3 

. 3d 50 Ailsa Craig Onions .. 3 

ir 50 Lettuce, winter .. 3 

. 3d 50 Cabbage, spring .. 3 

. 3d 1 Rosemary .. .. 3 

- 6 Thymo Plants .. .. 3 

. 6d 2 Lavender.3 

. 3d 6 Sage Plants .. .. 3 


4 Aralla Sioboldl.. .. 3d 

1 Abutilon.3d 

1 Amaryllis, hybrid .. 6d 
1 Asparagus plumoaus.. 3d 
1 Arum, yellow .. 3d 

3 Begonias, fibrous .. 3d 

4 Bridal Wreath .. .. 3d 

3 Blue Marguerites .. 3d 
6 Cinerarias, fine.. .. 3d 

3 Cyclamen, giant .. 3d 

1 Cactus in pot .. .. 3d 

3 Calceolarias, fancy .. 3d 

4 Carnations, Malmaison 3d 
3 Carnations, named .. 3d 
6 Campanula hybrids .. 3d 

2 Dracaenas .. ... 3d 

3 Eucalyptus .. .. 3d 

3 Celsia cretica, tine .. 3d 
2 Chilian Glory-flower, 

magnificent climber 3d 

1 Cinnamon Vine .. 3d 

2 Cotiiea soandens .. 3d 

3 Fuchsias, dbl. and sgl. 3d 

2 Geraniums .. .. 3d 

1 Scented Geranium .. 3d 

1 Gloxinia.3d 

6 Heuchera, tine.. .. 3d 1 


5 Heliotrope-flower .. 3d 

1 Hoya cumosa .. .. 6*1 

8 Nicotiana, scented .. 3d 

6 Primula sinensis .. 3d 

2 P. kewensis, lovely .. 3d 
4 P. uialacoides, fine .. 3d 
6 P. obconica, tine Btrain 3d 
6 Petunias, special .. 3d 
1 Passion flower, pot .. 3d 

1 Mother of Thousands, 

pot .3d 

6 Rhemannia angulata, 
perfectly beautiful, 

fare .3d 

6 Solanums, fine .. .. 3d 

2 Swainsonia, hybrids .. 3d 

3 Smilax, good .. ..3*1 

f» Scarlet Musk .. .. 3d 

6 Tradescanlia, silver, 

gold, or bronze .. 3d 

3 Splirengerii. tine plants 3d 
3 Early Chrysantheins... 3d 
3 Tomato plants, Ailsa 
Craig, tine .. .. 3d 

1 Pot Rose.3d 

6 Stocks for pots.. .. 3d 


2 Pink canditkim 
2 Lilium umhellatum . 
2 Do. ligrinnm.. 

1 Do. rubrum... 

1 Do. roseum .. 

12 Lily of Valley .. 


3d 1 Bleeding Heart .. 3d 

3d I 8 Montbretias .. ..3d 

3d I 10 Gladioli America .. 3d 

31 I 10 Do. Brtinchleyenais 3d 
3d 8 Ilollnndia .. .. 3d 

3d 1100 Gladioli, 6kinds,mud. 2.6 


5 NEW BLUE GLADIOLI. 

and 6 other varieties, 50 for Is. 4d. 

5 Pink Beauty, 5 Salmon Queen, 10 America, 10 Scarlet 
Gem, 10 Butterfly, 5 gandavensis. All named separate, 
or 2 lots, 2s. 6d. 


lfl NAMED CARNATIONS. 26. 

in G beautiful named varieties. 

TRUE OLD ENGLISH CLOVES. 

£ne plants, 2s. dozen. 

12 LOVELY ORIENTAL POPPIES. 

in 6 beautiful varieties, named, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GROWN 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES, &- 

King George {blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chatenar, 
F. K. Druschki, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. J. I<aing, Prinoo de 
Bulgarie, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, C. Testoul, U. Brunner. 
K. A. Victoria, Dean Hole. Suit ary garden or soli, packed 
free, 3s. 

PHLOX. PHLOX. PHLOX. 

12 large flowering plants, in 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. 

12 mixed, all colours, good varieties, 2s. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

12 named kinds in really up-to-date varieties, 3s. 6tL 

1/6 GAY GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Lily of Valley, Malmaison Carnations, Primula Malacoides 
P. Kewensis, P. obconica. Double Petunias, Peach Bells, 
Bridal Wreath, Nicotiana, French Cinerarias, Salvias, 
Asparagus Fern, Grevillea, Eucalyptus, Aralias. Begonias, 
Smilax, Marguerites, and 12 Summer Bull*, G dozen Plants 
and Bulbs, packed separate and free on rail, Is, 6d. Will 
make a splendid show. Stock limited. 

9/ A GAY GARDEN 9/ 

£/" FOR NINE MONTHS. £/ 

2 Red Hot Pokers, 10 Clove Carnations. 6 Peach Bella, 
5 Lily Valley, 6 Double Hollyhocks, 10 Pieotees, 10 Iceland 
Poppies, 10 Columbines, 10 Canterbury Bells, 20 Heaven's 
Rosas, 20 Rweet Williams, 6 Anehusa, 20 Pinks, 10 Bine 
1 inum, 5 Chinese Lanterns, 6 King Edward Daisies, 10 
Valerian, 3 Everlasting Peas, 4 Tree Lupins, 10 Daisies, 20 
Wallflowers. Packed separate and free on rail, 2s. 

12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

in named varieties, flowering plants, 2s, 

12 ANEMONES, JAPONICA. 1/-. 

Whirlwind, alba and rosea. 


CLARKE’S, 29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Roseries and Seed Depot, MIDDLESEX. 
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AUamatvlas .. .. 2]f, 

Ai><\n>*a< •; heilraiantha 269 
Antirrhinums, hardiness 

of.214 

Apple Annie Elizabeth 214 
Apples, conlon, non¬ 
product irene&s of .. 210 

Apricot, the .. 210 

Begonia tubers, repot¬ 
ting .224 

Brll-tree, Golden, the .. 211 
Cherry Plum, tho .. 211 
Chrysanthemums, decora¬ 
tive, when to propagate 218 
Chrysanthemums, early- 
flowering—old stools.. 218 


Chrysanthemums that 

survive.218 

Chrysegonum virginieum 200 
Cinerarias failing .. 224 

Crinums.210 

Cyclamen St. George .. 216 
Daphnipbylluui macro- 

podum.210 

Dipladenia amabilis .. 210 
Draba Loiseleuri .. 209 

Kpocrises.216 

Ferns under greenhouse 

stage .224 

Flowers, hardy, among 

the .212 

Freesias after flowering 224 


| Frosts, spring 
I Garden food 
I Garden, manure for .. 
Gardeners'Royal Benev¬ 
olent Institution, tlm 
i Gardening, tho daily 

press on. 

Grapes mildewed 
HcathRafter flowering.. 

I Heaths, pruning hardy 
Hcpaticas, double 
Hepaticas, growing 
Hepatican, two fins 
Hollyhocks 
Island, planting an 
Ivy on walls .. .. 211 


Law and custom .. 224 
Maple, Italian, the .. 211 
Mezereon, the white .. 211 
Mynsntidiiim nohile .. 213 
Ptrouien, herbaceous .. 212 
Pansies, Tufted, from 
spring-struck cuttings 209 
Pea Glory of Devon .. 214 
Plants, berried, in the 
greenhouse .. .. 216 

Plants, pot, of annual 

duration.215 

Potatoes.218 

Potatoes, etc., manure for 224 
Primrose Jack-in-the- 
Green.213 


Primula obconica poison¬ 
ous .210 

Primula Wintcri 217 

Prostunlhera rotundi- 

folia .209 

Till monaria azurea .. 209 
Pycnostnchys Dawei .. 216 
lthodanthes in pots .. 216 

ltomneya Coulteri from 

seed .214 

Royal Horticultural 

Society.222 

Saiifraga Burseriana 

major.217 

Saxifraga Griesbachi .. 217 
Saxifraga II a age i .. 210 


1 Snowdrops, Uirije.and earl it 
1 hi find its in the house 215 
Snowflake, spring, 
naturalised .. .. 209 

Soldanella alpina, var. 

pyrol.Tfolia .. 209 

Strawberries, raising 

seedling.210 

Tradescantia fuseata .. 218 
Troisuolum tuberosum 214 

Tut»e roses.216 

Tulips, short stems to .. 224 
Vegetables, root, best in 
the ground .. .. 214 

Week's work, the .. 219 
Yew, the deadly.. .. 209 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Spring 8nowflake naturalised.— Among 
the many plants I have attempted to 
naturalise there have been some failures, 
hilt this one succeeds very well on any 
cool soil, and if not so vigorous as in 
Dorsetshire, or in any peaty or leaf soil, 
still it always flowers very well, and is 
among the earliest tilings that come.—W. 

Draba Loiseleuri. — With close rosettes 
of leaves and pretty yellow flowers this 
Is like the kinds we know which so often 
disappear from our collections. We have 
not always icy rocks handy for them, nnd 
the most successful grower I know is Dr 
Wallis, on whose tiled house a Draba has 
naturalised itself and comes in flakes 
down over the cool side of the house. 

8pring frosts.— During the night of 
March 26 and 27 the mercury fell to 
22 degs., and I notice that several of the 
Tree Piconies have suffered rather 
severely. These, of course, owing to the 
mild winter through which we have 
passed, were much more advanced than 
is usually the case at this time, and con¬ 
sequently the damage has been greater.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Chry 80 gonum virgin icum. — I have 
found this an admirable plant for the 
rockery. It bloomed with me freely all 
summer and right into autumn. I cannot 
trace it in your “ English Flower 
Garden,” nnd am of opinion that it 
deserves to be mentioned in it. For all 
I know it may be quite a recent introduc¬ 
tion. which, no doubt, as in the case of 
the Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, would account 
for its absence from the 12th edition, 
'which is the one I possess.—S. 

Tufted Pansies from spring-struck 
cuttings.— While everyone depends, In a 
general way, upon autumn-struck cuttings 
for their young stock of Tufted Pansies, 
yet, owing to losses during winter by acci¬ 
dents, there is occasionally a shortage. It 
does not seem to be generally known—or, 
at least, the practice is not often followed 
—that cuttings inserted in February or 
March will readily root and form useful 
plants for summer and autumn flowering. 
The tops of the plants in frames may be 
taken off at a suitable length, nnd if put 
into light, sandy soil and kept shaded In 
n cold frame, roots are quickly formed. 
Of course, old plants may be divided in 
spring to the same end, but young stock 
la always to be preferred when obtainable. 
In this connection the capital constitution 


of that excellent Tufted Pansy Maggie 
Mott lias been well exemplified during the 
past winter. Of an exceptionally large 
quantity of this variety not a cutting was 
lost, while others, owing to the excessive 
damp, did not winter so well as is usually 
the case.— K. Bright. 

Androsace hedraantha. — A tiny kind 
new to us, with little rosy heads of 
flovrers. Like most of these plants it 
wants a rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

8oldanella alpina, var. pyrolafolia.— 

Our gardens rarely have the soil and air 
that suit these fragile plants. In cool 
patches of boggy soil in the north they 
may be grown into healthy tufts. This 
is a form rarely seen, the flowers a dark 
purple. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Double Hepaticas.— I thoroughly agree 
with the note by “ W.” on page ISO. I do 
not care for the double varieties, although 
the Double Red is certainly the best. The 
Double White, which again found its way 
into commerce a few years ago, seems no 
more satisfactory than its predecessors 
among the double white forms which were 
grow r n and lost long ago.—S. Abnott. 

The deadly Yew. — The friend who 
advised a correspondent (P. H. S., 
Bucks”) that there, was no poison in 
green Yew is in a very green state him¬ 
self as regards that tree. I never plant 
Yew myself unless in a place which is well 
guarded. I had one sheltered belt of Yew 
which I fenced by a .high railing. The 
grocer’s cart came in one evening and the 
man foolishly tied the horse to the railing. 
The horse was a tall one and managed 
to reach over and get a few' tw f igs of the 
Yew', with the result that he died fifteen 
minutes after reaching his stable! The 
last time I w r as in Northamptonshire I 
saw a clipped Yew r fence from the gates 
to the house. The gardener told me he 
had lately found two young bullocks dead 
on the drive. A friend of mine in Lin¬ 
colnshire told me of a case where many 
cattle got into a wood thickly planted 
with Yew, and in this case many of them 
were dead next day. If a census could 
be taken of the deaths from Yew among 
animals it would be a terrible story. 
There is no cobra or poisonous reptile 
more deadly than the common Yew.—W. 

- Replying to “ P. H. S.” rc the 

above, I have come across many cases 
where cattle, particularly cows, have been 
killed by Yew. But in each case It was 
from clippings in a semi-dried state. We 


have a lot of Yew-hedges in this neigh¬ 
bourhood and only upon two occasions in 
the last forty years have they been fatal, 
and in each case the veterinary surgeon 
brought it in as from withered Ycw\— 
P. U. 

-The fresh green foliage, or any por¬ 
tion of the Yew r , eaten by the horse or 
cattle is certainly poisonous. I have 
known the horse die within two hours, 
also cattle in a few hours. Yet wdien 
browsed by both the red and fallow deer 
it appears to be in no way injurious. Cer¬ 
tainly it ought never to be planted within 
the reach of our domesticated animals. 
Any primings of Yew, Box, and other 
evergreens are best burnt, for they are 
dangerous in their withered state. In this 
state Box has poisoned pigs,, — T. R. 
Cuokney, Arnsidc, Cam forth. 

Pulmonaria azurea.— This, according to 
the Kew List, is a variety of P. angusti- 
folia, which has narrow leaves rarely 
spotted. P. azurea Is a very handsome 
spring - blooming kind which produces 
large clusters of showy flowers on dwarf, 
rigid stems. The flowers, when they first 
open, are dull red, changing to light blue 
and then to a lovely deep blue about the 
colour of Myosotis azoric-a. It w'lll grow 
in almost any kind of soil, but is prettiest 
when grown in a dry, poor, and hard soil. 
It will grow' equally well either in the 
shade or in full sun. From Sir F. Crisp. 

Proetanthera rotundlfolia.— This pretty 
free-flow'ering shrubby plant has attracted 
the attention of many visitors to the re¬ 
cent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Good examples full of bloom 
have been shown by Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
of Feltham. Its appearance furnishes 
another illustration of the fact that a 
plant may be grown in this country for 
years without arousing any especial 
interest till someone takes its culture in 
hand, and, by bestowing especial care on 
it, turns out plants superior to any previ¬ 
ously seen. The Prostanthera in question 
is a native of Australia, whence it 
was introduced in 1824. It forms a bushy 
little specimen clothed with small round¬ 
ish leaves which are pleasantly scented, 
while the flowers, borne in short, dost 1 , 
terminal racemes, are of a purplish colour. 
Being of easy growth, and the fact that 
good flowering examples may be obtained 
in a short time, this Prostanthera is w'ell 
W’ortli attention by those who have to keep 
a greenhouse gay at ail seasons, as in the 
first, two months of the year flowers are 
none too plentiful. A second species is 
P. lasianthos, with wiiitisli flowers. In 
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the Dictionary of Gardening this is said 
to attain a height of 3 feet to (j feet, blit 
in the nursery of Messrs. William Bull 
and Sons, of Chelsea, a specimen which 
was there for years as an epiphyte on a 
living Tree Fern was fully 12 feet high. 

Primula obconioa poisonous. — For 
quite a number of years I have asked 
growers of 1\ obeooica whether anyone 
about the place experienced trouble from 
touching the plants. As a result I have 
come to the conclusion that it affects less 
than 2i) per cent, of those who grow this 
Primula, and that it is not difficult to find 
someone in a garden who can handle the 
plants with impunity. On the other hand 
I have been told, on what appeared to be 
unimiK'achable authority, of people who 
were badly affected without touching the 
plants, and of some who had merely to 
enter a greenhouse or apartment in which 
were plants of the Primula to become 
affected. I am, and have been, immune, 
but I know of amateurs and gardeners 
who. although immune at first, after¬ 
wards became affected by touching P. 
obconica and suffered very severely.—S. 
Arxott. 

8 axifraga Haagei. — Among recently- 
introduced hybrids this is full of promise 
as much for its free habit of growth and 
flowering as for its sturdiness and rich 
colour. It is the result of crossing S. 
sancta and 8. Ferdinandi Coburgi, the 
two richest yellpw-flowered species the 
genus contains. To the former it owes 
its free habit of growth and abundant 
flowering, and to both the rich, almost 
golden-yellow, colour. The style and 
character of its growth are intermediate 
between those of the parents, but with all 
the silvery-grey of the second-named 
eliminated when seen in the open. Under 
glass, however, the glaucous characteris¬ 
tic is occasionally seen, though much less 
pronounced than in the pollen parent. In 
the rock garden, where it should be 
planted ifl quantity, it is certainly one of 
the best for grouping. At Kew, in the 
earliest days of March, handsome patches 
several feet across were a mass of the 
sturdy, 2-incli high flower-trusses, some 
hundreds of thebi in all, with the earliest 
flowers already bursting into bloom. At 
the present moment it is one of the gayest 
of its tribe. It grows as freely as S. 
sancta.— E. If. Jenkins. 

Daphnlphyllum maoropodum (syn. D. 
glaucescens). — Although rarely seen in 
gardens, this is an interesting evergreen, 
seen at its best during the winter, when 
the large, thick, Rhododendron-like leaves, 
each from <5 inches to 8 inches in length 
and 3 inches broad, dark green above and 
glaucous - beneath, are wet. The leaf¬ 
stalks are long and almost white, which 
gives the shrub a handsome appearance, 
as they have a drooping habit and are, 
therefore, seen to the best advantage. D. 
humile is of slower growth, the leaves not 
so large but thickly produced, glaucous on 
the underside, the stems red. It cannot 
be compared with D. maeropodunr. The 
flowers, which are produced in early sum¬ 
mer, are small and unattractive, clustered 
round the stem of the previous season’s 
growth, and almost hidden by the leaves, 
They are succeeded by small purple fruits, 
which are also hidden by leaves. Of slow 
growth, the Daphniphyllums are useful 
where* dwarf shrubs are required, being 
fairly hardy and not particular as to soil, 
succeeding where Rhododendrons fail. 
They are natives of Japan, where, we are 
told, they form the underwood of the 
Forests of Yozo. This suggests shade and 
decayed leaves, jet, whilst these may be 
an advantage to the plants, they grow very 
well without either when once established. 
—E. Markham. 


FRUIT. 

NOX-FRODUCTIVENESS OF CORDON 
APPLES. 

The note on the above in a recent number 
attributing it to pithy aftergrowth and 
the consequent non-production of fruit- 
buds, might have gone a little further and 
laid the blame on the shoulders of the 
cultivator for too early stopping. In the 
old days, before cordons had attained 
their present popularity, and choice 
Apples, as well as Pears, were often 
grown on walls in the fan or horizontal 
style of training, considerable pains were 
taken in laying a foundation for the trees, 
and two axioms for summer w’ork w’ere 
to let all main shoots run, and to break 
over, but not remove, such breast growth 
whose basal part it would be necessary to 
retain at the winter pruning. Perhaps the 
retention of the broken shoots on the trees 
had a rather untidy appearance, but it 
was thought desirable, especially when, 
owing to a scarcity of labour, the summer 
stopping had to be started somewhat 
earlier than w T as really advisable. I have 
recalled the above practice* to show the 
care taken in the old days to prevent after¬ 
growth, and to show the disastrous re¬ 
sults that must inevitably follow the 
divesting of cordon-trees of practically the 
whole of their growth fairly early in the 
season. The right time to set about the 
work can onjy be acquired by careful 
watching of the growth. It varies with 
the seasons and may be advanced or re¬ 
tarded with early or late spring growth, 
wet or dry summers, and other conditions, 
notably soil and situation. Also, in the 
case of both Pears and Apples, the darker 
hue towards the base of the shoot, showing 
the start of the ripening of the wood, wdll 
be discernible in some varieties much 
earlier than in others. As a rule, thin, 
wiry wood is the first to ripen. Even If 
the operation be deferred ns long as pos¬ 
sible it is just as well to run over the half 
of the trees, or rather the half of each 
tree at one time, and hold the remainder 
over for a week, by which time it will be 
seen if there is any tendency to after¬ 
growth. There are some sorts so precocious 
and free in their fruiting that summer 
pruning is reduced to a minimum, indeed 
the difficulty sometimes is to secure suf¬ 
ficient wood to provide for future fruit 
supplies. E. B. S. 

Hard wick. 


THE APRICOT. 

I fear in many gardens there are at the 
present day but few Apricot-trees, though 
these were more numerous in the earlier 
part of the last century, when glass 
erections were not so common. To be 
successful with Apricots one must always 
remove unsuitable soil. Many i>eople 
could grow the Apricot to perfection by 
incorporating with the soil such aids as 
chalk, old mortar, or brick rubble, and 
using but little manure. Again, in many 
gardens raised borders could b t e made to 
throw off excessive rainfall which in 
heavy land is most injurious. Even with 
the best attention there are losses of 
branches, but given timely aid it is sur¬ 
prising how one can train in new growths 
if the trees are young. I have found it a 
good plan to have a reserve of young trees 
and to make good any losses early in the 
autumn. With home-grown trees to fall 
back on it is an easy matter to lift such 
with a good ball of earth and roots, and a 
loss is soon rectified. By having home- j 
grown trees one can lift much earlier than 
when they come from a distance. In a 
heavy clay soil I have used a liberal j 
quantity of ballast or burnt earth in the 


lower part of the borders. Raised borders 
have their drawbacks in a hot summer— 
say from July to September. The roots 
of these trees, which, to be a success, must 
be near the surface, soon suffer, and there 
must be liberal mulchings and water 
given two or -three times a week. Often 
after hot sunshine it will be noticed, say 
in August, the leaves look exhausted, and 
here there must be assistance to keep the 
roots active. Excessive moisture before 
the leaves fall causes a late growth, which 
falls a victim to disease or early frbsts. 

The best crop of Apricots I ever saw, 
and the trees cropped regularly, was from 
trees planted in only 3 feet of soil over 
some brick arches. Though heavy water¬ 
ing was necessary in a hot, dry season the 
trees bore wonderful crops, showing that 
drainage was the cardinal point. The 
aspect was west and the variety the well- 
known* Moor Park. I think for general 
cultivation the Large Early more robust 
than Moor Park, and a better grower. 
Another excellent variety and hardier 
than Moor Park is Hemskirk, which Is 
not so subject to canker and is earlier. 
This variety soon makes a tree, and the 
fruit ripens at about the same time as 
that of the Large Early. 

If young trees are inclined to make 
gross wood it is much better to lift them 
than to do much pruning, as this tends to 
foster canker. Trees in a well-drained 
soil usually make a close, fibrous root- 
growth if not planted too deeply. In the 
southern counties I found I had the best 
crops on a west wall, in the midlands on 
a south-west wall, and farther north a 
due south wall was best. I always lifted 
or planted in October, according to season, 
not waiting for all the leaves to fall. 

__ W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising seedling Strawberries. — The 

alpine varieties are best raised from seed, 
and if the seeds are sown now or shortly 
in boxes thinly, in a warm-house or pit, 
and the seedlings pricked off as soon as 
large enough, and planted out when 
ready, they will bear ripe fruits in early 
autumn. I formerly grew these largely, 
and raised the plants from seeds. The 
lady I served liked these alpine Straw¬ 
berries for breakfast every morning when 
they were available—that was from July 
till the cold weather stopped production. 
When the beds were well established they 
came into flower early, and the early 
flowers were cut off. till fruit was re¬ 
quired. This was sometimes done by (i 
careful man using a scythe over the beds; 
and the second crop of flowers soon ap¬ 
peared. Other seedling Strawberries are 
easily raised in the same way. The fruits 
are selected when ripe, and laid in the sun 
for a time to make the fruit firm and dry 
enough to handle, when the seeds can be 
removed with the outer skin of the fruit 
with a sharp knife. The seeds are easily 
rubbed out when the pulp is dry, and may 
be either sown at once or kept till the 
early spring and sown in heat. My chief 
experiments were made with fruit of 
British Queen, and though I obtained 
several good fruits in the w r ayof Dr. Hogg, 
I was not doing it for profit, and nothing 
further came of it. I am mentioning this 
to show it may be interesting for amateurs 
with leisure to make experiments.—E. H. 


New Index and Bindinor Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXX VI. of 
Gardening Illustrated it now ready (price 3d., pod 
free 3\d.h The Binding Cate for the tame volume is alto 
available (price Is. 0d., by post It. fld. ). The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fudds , London, W.C. if ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate if ft., post 
free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE GOLDEN BELL-TREE 
(FORSYTHIA). 

Tiiere are not many species, three only 
having been recorded, two from China and 
one from Albania. There is also a hand¬ 
some hybrid with several very free-flower¬ 
ing varieties. Forsythias are quite hardy, 
always bloom well, and are easily in¬ 
creased from soft cuttings put into light 
soil in a close frame during summer. They 
are, however, rank feeders, and if the soil 
is naturally poor it should be well 
manured, whilst plants which have occu¬ 
pied the same position for several years 
are improved by a surface-dressing of de¬ 
cayed manure each spring. Pruning is 
dealt with under the respective secies, 
for all do not require the same treatment. 

F. EtJROPJEA has only been grown in this 
country since 1S99, when seeds were re- 


of an open tree, or amongst evergreens 
are also very effective. It may also be I 
grown in large groups and cut back hard 
to a height of 3 feet each year. Then 
strong, erect shoots, each often 4 feet high, ' 
are formed, which bear flowers from end j 
to end. Plants grown against trellises 
and walls, as well as those grown in beds, I 
should be pruned each year, as the year-old 
shoots being cut back to within an eye or 
two of the base as soon as the flowers 
fade. In addition to there being two dis¬ 
tinct styles of growth in this species the 
( flowers also show a difference, for, like 
Primula flowers, they may have long or 
short styles, with a corresponding differ¬ 
ence in the length of the stamens. Like¬ 
wise. the leaves on the same plant may be 
simple or made up of two or three leaflets. 

F. vmiDissiMA, also a Chinese species, 
differs from the last-named in being of 
stiff, rather erect habit, but forming a bush 
3 feet to 4 feet high and several feet 


Forsythlas are also valuable for forcing 
into flower for the conservatory during 
February and early March, F. suspensa 
being the best kind for the purpose. D. 


Ivy on walls —I should like to supple¬ 
ment the note in your current issue by 
pointing out that for two reasons Ivy 
effectively acts as a preventive of damp 
walls. Its leaves are so held that they act 
as “ hanging tiles,” throwing off the rain, 
and its rootlets, by which it clings to the 
brickwork, draw moisture from its sur¬ 
face in no inconsiderable quantity, as one 
might conclude from their vast number. 
On a brick wall I had coated with a 
water-proofing preparation Ivy fails to 
hold, for the reason that it finds no sur¬ 
face moisture for its rootlets.—W. S. 
Rogers, Bcrkhamated. 

The Cherry Plum. (Prunus ceraeifera).— 
This is the tree which produces the small, 
bright-red fruits which are familiar in our 



Forsythia intermedia var. spcctabilis. 


ceived from Albania. It is the poorest of 
the species both as regards individual 
flowers and general attractiveness, and 
unless a full collection is desired it might 
well Ik? omitted. 

F. su.spexsa, a Chinese species, was 
Introduced into English gardens about the 
middle of last century, and during the last 
23 years has been one of our most widely- 
grown shrubs. It varies a good deal in 
habit, also in leafage, for, whilst some 
plants are of upright growth with rather 
stiff branches, in other cases the secondary 
branches are long, slender, and whip-like 
in character. This difference has given 
rise to the name of Fortunei to the former, 
although that name is not in general use. 
When the main branches are trained to a 
trellis or pillar and the secondary branches 
allowed to hang loosely the effect is charm¬ 
ing. for the branchlets, each 3 feet or more 
long, are clothed from end to end with 
blossoms. In the same way plants allowed 
to grow over a fence, through the branches 


through. The young bark is green and the 
leaves are also a distinct shade of green. 
It flowers a fortnight or so later than F. 
suspensa. 

F. intermedia Is a vigorous-growing 
hybrid between F. suspensa and F. viri- 
dissima. Mature plants are from G feet 
to 10 feet in height with a wide spread of 
branches, the habit intermediate between 
those of the parents. The flowers are I 
produced freely about the same time as ! 
those of F. suspensa. Several distinct 1 
forms have been given separate names; I 
thus the varieties densiflora and specta- 
bilis (shown in the illustration) are 
remarkable for their free - flowering 
and vitellina for its large, richly-coloured 
flowers. Neither F. intermedia nor F. 
viridissima requires severe pruning as re¬ 
commended for F. suspensa. As a rule, 
they can be left alone for several years, 
cutting back and thinning the branches 
when outgrowing their positions. 


i markets in July, and obtained in considerable 
I quantities from Prance. It does not fruit 
freely enough to warrant its culture as a fruit 
tree in this country, although it blossoms 
| freely and is one of our most beautiful trees 
in March. When planted in an open position 
it forms a tree 15 feet to 25 feet- in height, 
with a large. dense, rounded head, the pure 
! white flowers appearing from almost every 
I bud on the previous year’s growth. A purple- 
, leaved variety known a-s P. e. Pissardi is com- 
i moner than the type, in fact it is much too 
common in many places, for it is. with the 
golden-leaved Privet, one of the commonest 
subjects in suburban gardens. 

The Italian Maple (Acer Opulus).—This is 
known under a variety of names, one of the 
commonest being A. opulifolium and another 
A. italieum. Its native country is South and 
South-Central Europe. In the British Isles it 
makes a good lawn tree, for its heavy leafage 
gives considerable shade in summer, whilst its 
clusters of yellow flowers borne in March make 
it an object of considerable beauty. 

The white Mezereon.— A couple of bushes of 
the white variety of Daphne Mezereum are in 
full flower at the present time (March 18th>, 
The larger of the two is about 5 feet high. 
When the flowers are past they will be suc T 
ceeded by a number of wax-like berries, which, 
in the case of the white Mezereon. ore veJlow, 
—S. Abbott. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS- 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Anemone blanda.— This Windflower does 
not appear to be so satisfactory in light 
soil as Anemone apennina, and there are 
some gardens in which it does not live 
very long. I wish someone who knows 
this Anemone "would tell us something 
about its likings in the way of soil and 
sun when at home. In a garden with 
light loam I find that it does best in a 
cool, rather shaded place on the north side 
of a rockery. I have not seen a flower 
among any I have had or seen which I 
could call unworthy of a garden, but the 
variety called scythinica is exquisite be¬ 
cause of the blue colouring of the outside 
of the flower and the white of the interior. 
A friend tells me that he finds it does 
better on heavy than on light soil. 

Anemone sylvestris. —My friends have 
very different experiences with Anemone 
sylvestris. I do not find that it spreads 
at all. It lives and flowers, but that is 
about all I can say of it. In some of my 
friends’ gardens, on the contrary, it forms 
quite handsome clumps. In those of other 
friends it has become a weed, and they 
grumble because it ingratiates itself among 
other plants which it injures. It must, I 
think, be a question of soil. One friend 
who has it as a weed says it is the peat 
in his garden which causes this; another 
asserts it is sand. Who will help to clear 
up the point? This white Windflower is 
very pretty in its single form, but who 
wants the lumpy double one? 

Primula denticulata. —The question 
of moisture is, I find, an important one, 
and it even comes in with Primula denti¬ 
culata, which has been so long in cultiva¬ 
tion that it might be thought that every¬ 
body would know how to grow it. I find 
that Primula denticulata and its variety 
cashmeriana love a moist place, and that 
in dry quarters it is quite common to see 
them wilted and forlorn in a dry time. 
The plants then require a good soaking, 
but it is apparent that that kind of thing 
cannot go on for ever, and no plant can 
well stand to be alternately dried up from 
want of water and then soaked to revive 
it. I always plant P. denticulata in a 
moist place. 

Delphiniums failing. —I find that it is 
specially desirable at this time of the year 
to go carefully over my perennial Lark- 
sphrs. I generally put some fresh soil and 
well-decayed manure about them to cover 
up the bases of the growths. This prevents 
decay, keeps slugs from eating through the 
young shoots, and gives additional vigour 
to the plants all round. There is a trouble 
which afllicts these Larkspurs, but which, 
I am happy to say, has not shown itself 
in my garden, though I have come across 
it in the gardens of friends. After a few 
years the plants seem to go back and die 
off, and it is found necessary to lift and 
replant them in fresh soil. I have seen 
some magnificent Delphiniums going back 
in the most heart-breaking way, until they 
were overhauled again. This was not due 
to want of care, as the plants were care¬ 
fully attended to and manured every sea¬ 
son. The theory of the gardener was that 
there was something in the soil which was 
the cause of this loss of vigour, and that 
this was only counteracted by removal of 
the soil altogether or by shifting the plants 
to fresh positions. 

Campanula Grosseki. — As has been 
pointed out lately, some of the Campanulas 
are troublesome occupants of a rock garden 
or border. I wonder if any reader has had 
the same experience as I in connection 


with Campanula Grosseki. A friend gave 
me this, and said he had bought it as a 
novelty. It grew from 2 feet to 2$ feet 
high, and had nothing remarkable about 
it in the way of beauty. The first season 
it gave no trouble, but the second one it 
began to develop a most insatiable desire 
to spread, after the manner of the 
Rampion-like Bellflower, so I decided that 
it was better to destroy it to save further 
trouble. My friend had to adopt the same 
course. 

An Amateur of IIardy Flowers. 


HERBACEOUS PJEONIES. 

In the June flower garden there is no more 
glorious plant than the Pieony. Some of 
its tribe, F. tenuifolia and I*, officinalis 
and their following, are, in southern and 
midland districts, rather earlier. Come 
when they may, however, they stand 
alone. It is, however, to the great albiflora 
class that the wealth of the Pieoiiy be¬ 
longs, and the extent and variety of this, 
remarkable as they were forty years or 
fifty years ago, have, in more recent times, 
been enormously extended and, in some 
measure, improved. This much is stated 
advisedly and with the recollection that 
even in the earlier period named such as 
Marie Lemoine, Mme. Lemoine, Mme. 
Calot, Jeanne d’Are, Festiva maxima, 
Philomele, Delachei, Duchesse de Nemours, 
grandiflora nivea, candidissima, and 
others, which have never been surpassed 
for rich colouring or fragrance by more 
modern introductions, were not in the 
nature of novelties. One old list before 
me as I write contains the names of nearly 
300 varieties, and as for some time I had 
charge of the collection I knew that it 
existed. Not that this formidable host 
was ever wanted or even a third of it, 
since in so large a collection many could 
have been made to do duty the one for the 
other. The fact is mentioned to show that 
long ago Pmonies were popular and existed 
in great variety. One old swcct-sccnted 
variety my father grew sixty years ago, 
and as later I was told it formed part of 
my grandfather’s stock it must be of some 
antiquity. I have to-day a clump of it, 
and as it is still vigorous there would ap¬ 
pear to be no wearing out. Vigour, in¬ 
deed, is a good attribute of all the so- 
called Chinese—albiflora, by the way, is 
of Siberian origin—and European Pieonies, 
though not so much can be advanced in 
favour of the more recent Japanese sorts, 
though the best of the singles and semi¬ 
doubles of this set are very beautiful, the 
richly-coloured guard-petals and cushions 
of petaloids — inner petals — affording 
striking contrasts. Fragrance, too, is a 
welcome attribute in not a few of the best 
herbaceous Poconies, and when wedded to 
the exquisite white, cream, palest sulphur, 
or satiny-red shades in the flowers they 
are as satisfying as they are imposing. 
The colour-shades mentioned by no means 
exhaust the variety, since at the other 
extreme of the chain may be found the 
intense crimsons or purplish-crimsons of 
Delachei, Gloire de Douai, and the Pottsi 
set, and between the extremes an almost 
inexhaustible supply of rich rose, purple, 
amaranth, carmine, delicate pink, flesh- 
rose, and lilac, which, with blendings of 
salmon or other pleasing shade in the 
lighter flowers, makes an array of beauty 
of which only those who have close as¬ 
sociation with these flowers can ijosscss 
an adequate conception. 

In the Paeony there is a nobleness of 
foliage which, if permitted, would play a 
part long after the flowers are gone, and, 
retained to autumn days, furnish a colour- 
warmth acceptable among the low-growing 
forms of vegetable life. Too often this 
phase of beauty is lost to the garden, and 


where a systematic tidying-up follows the 
completion of flowering it is unknown. It 
is unseen, too, often enough—in those in¬ 
stances where the plants are tied up 
besom'fashion in the border, which, ugly 
in itself, robs the plant of its good form 
and picturesque effect. 

As yet, failing either to realise or np- 
preciate the importance of the Pflconies, we 
have been content w’ith solitary bits in the 
border. This, doubtless, to thousands is 
the only possible w’ay. But what of the 
lost opportunities of those who garden 
upon a much larger scale? A veritable 
host in itself, the Paxmy might be worthily 
employed in conjunction with other things, 
as Daffodils and Lilies, to extend the 
beauty at the two ends of the flower sea¬ 
son, the Pjeonies constituting the central 
figure in the picture. Of bold Daffodils 
flowering at the same time as the rising 
tufts of crimson-stemmed Pjeonies appear 
w’e have seen something and know' a little 
of the protective value of these latter both 
to the young growths of Lilies in Bpring 
and the helpfulness of their leaf effects 
later in the year when the Lilies were in 
bloom. It but requires a fuller develop¬ 
ment of the small picture in mind to create 
as great a flower-feast as any garden could 
boast. 

Culture.— This is summed up often 
enough in catalogue parlance by “ any 
common garden soils or situation,” and 
though one can never look upon the Fmony 
ns fastidious, such hackneyed phrases are 
quite wrong, because encouraging indiffer¬ 
ence or neglect. It is true, of course, that 
large collections are grow'n under field cul¬ 
ture alone, though the measure of their 
response wdien so cultivated is shown in 
the greater response which always follows 
specialising. I have both grown them 
in the field and under the latter system 
for exhibition, and know the difference. 
The gardener cannot do too well by these 
plants. The fact that they are of a 
vigorous nature, and will send their 
thong-like roots 3 feet or more into the 
soil, the planter should never lose sight of. 
It should be remembered, too, that the 
plantation may have to stand for ten or 
a dozen years, hence a little extra pre¬ 
paration would not be in vain. Once 
w r ell planted, indeed, they may remain all 
those years and still give a good account 
of themselves annually at flow'ering time. 
Hence those w r ho would have them in per¬ 
fection must trench and enrich the soil 
to at least 3 feet deep. When this is done 
the stature of some sorts is surprising, 
the greatest I have seen being between 
5 feet and <> feet high. With this, robust 
vigour and flow’ering W'ere pro rata. This 
w’as the outcome of specialisation : the 
2 feet high examples—the common-places 
so to speak—the result of the ‘‘ any com¬ 
mon garden soil ” idea of liberality. The 
plants succeed, however, in many classes 
of soils—light and sandy, medium, anil 
often heavy loams—and are quite good 
and happy in strong, chalky soils. The 
measure of their success in all of these 
depends upon the measure of cultivation 
such soils receive. 

Planting season.— The best planting 
season is September and October, and 
w r ere I asked to say which w’as the better 
of the months named the former would re¬ 
ceive an unqualified vote. It is at that 
time that the new basal-root action is re¬ 
sumed afresh each year, and he W'ho would 
re-establish his plants most quickly should 
follow this plan. The next best ]>eriod is 
any time during the dormant season of the 
plant, though the longer planting is de¬ 
ferred the greater the time taken in 
making a complete recovery. In this con¬ 
nection it should be remembered that even 
towards the end of January there are not 
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soil In March, April, or May, or in the 
open in June, pricking out the seedlings 
when large enough to handle. A rich open 
soil is the best, and partial shade is bene¬ 
ficial. I have grown it in sandy loam sur¬ 
faced with sand and watered well in dry 
W’eatker.—S. Arnott, Dumfries, N.B. 

Tropaeolum tuberosum. — Unlike the 
Flaiue-liower, this is less fickle; at any 
rate, in the warmer counties. A light 
Larch or other pole, not closely trimmed, 
will give this summer-flowering climber 
just the needful accommodation. In some 
gardens it is sufficiently hardy to be left 
in the ground through the winter; in others 
the bulbs perish. In these cases it is 
necessary to lift and store as one does 
Dahlia roots, replanting in March or 
April. This Tropa'olum is not particular 
in regard to soil, though in fairly light 
soil it seems to flower more freely. Where 
Larch or other poles cannot be had some 
Hazel stakes, as one would employ for 
Sweet Teas, answer admirably. For pre¬ 
ference I should choose a station some¬ 
what protected from strong winds. At 
the same time, it needs, sunshine. It 
makes quite pretty columns of flower- 
studded greenery towards the latter part 
of summer, which continues until frost 
intervenes. When planting, I have found 
it advantageous to add a small quantity 
of decayed hotbed manure or leaf-mould. 
It does very well on a sunny pergola if this 
is of wood and the posts have spurs of a 
length allowing of the leaf-tendrils getting 
a grip for support. Unlike the Flame- 
flower, it forms quite large Potato-like 
tubers. The stronger the summer growth 
the larger and more numerous the 
tubers. There is a tendency on the part 
of the tubers to rise to the surface, and 
unless they are either protected or lifted 
early they suffer from frost.—W. S., Ui7te. 

Romneya Coulterl from seed.—It would 
be Interesting to know if other readers of 
Gardening Illustrated find the same 
difficulty as “ K. Bright” in raising 
Itomneya Coulter! from seed; also if 
successful seedling-raisers'of this beauti¬ 
ful plant would give details of their 
methods. I have two plants from seeds 
sown August, 1013. A few seedlings ap¬ 
peared in about two months after sowing, 
but it was not till February, 1914, that 
the crowd came, then nearly 200 appeared, 
continuing till the third or fourth leaf, 
when the majority failed. I planted out 
the few survivors in the flower-border, 
where two have become established, and 
now (March 20th) show signs of making a 
vigorous. growth in the near future. I 
gave a top-dressing of cow-manure in the 
autumn, the soil being light and poor.—- 
A. ,T. Cole, Oak wood Collage, Hendon 
Avenue , Church End, Finchley, N. 

Hollyhocks.—Tlie present is. a good t ime 
to sow seed, and if the plants are grown 
on freely and hardened off with other 
bedding subjects in May and planted early 
in June in a warm border they will flower 
in September. The best plan to raise 
them is to sow the seed separately in 
3-inch pots. Wlidn well rooted a shift 
into 5-inch pots should be given. A lot of 
plants was raised in this way last year 
with satisfactory results. 

Antirrhinums, hardiness of.—Few garden 
plants have become so popular during the past 
few years as these, and rightly so, seeing the 
many lovely shades of colour there are in 
them. During the past, six or seven years I 
have paid much attention to them by select¬ 
ing the best self-colours and of the best- branch¬ 
ing habit. What has impressed me most is how 
they vary in hardineos. I find some will not 
live through the winter in my garden, while 
others l>eside them go on for two or three 
years. This winter I have a fine batch in a 
cold frame from seed sown in July. I am con¬ 
vinced these new types are not so hardy as 
those grown twenty years ago. They can be 
easily raised in epring to bloom in July.— 
Dorset, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth. — This well- 
known late Apple is not seen so often as 
one would wish as we have so few really 
good cooking Apples in April and May. 
Those of recent introduction have not, to 
my idea, the same good quality as Annie 
Elizabeth, which is not by any means a 
favourite in some localities. The best re¬ 
sults I have noticed have been from trees 
on a light, well-drained soil. In the Mid¬ 
lands, especially on the light soils, it is a 
great favourite, and it is by no means a 
poor cropper in the light soil resting on 
gravel in Middlesex. Many years ago I 
saw some fine trees, also some of the best 
fruits, close to the old Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. Like the 
Blenheim, it is none too prolific till it 
attains age, and then it is most useful and 
the fruits are really excellent, having a 
beautiful flavour when cooked. The 
growth is upright and compact, thus 
making it valuable as an orchard 
standard. Few varieties keep better, and 
to get a late supply the fruit should lie 
alioweil to hang late on the trees. I prefer 
it as a standard.—C. R. 

Pea Glory of Devon. — In the western 
counties this Pea is largely grown on ac¬ 
count of its excellent quality and heavy 
cropping. In addition it is of robust 
growth, a point of great importance. The 
pods are large and the Pens of the best 
marrow quality. I found Glory of Devon 
one of the best growers in a heavy soil, 
and in the very dry season of 1911 it with¬ 
stood drought splendidly. In this ease it 
was sown early in June for an August and 
September supply, and I have also found 
it equally good for later use. It is a 4-foot 
variety, and, owing to it cropping so close 
to the soil, is very profitable, continuing 
in bearing for a long season. One of its 
parents was the old but excellent Veitch’s 
Perfection. In a wet season it exceeds 
4 feet in height, and should have stakes at 
least 5 feet high. This variety received an 
Award of merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society.—W. F. 

Root vegetables best In the ground.—If 
anyone will compare Celeraic that comes 
to our markets with the fresh roots dug 
in his own garden he will see a reason 
for preferring the home-grown vegetable. 
Taking up and storing vegetables in cellars 
in winter is a trouble people often take, 
but it is a waste of time and a mistake. 
In our mild country, especially in the south, 
it is seldom that vegetables are injured by 
cold. They are fresher and better when 
taken straight out of the ground as 
wanted. Celeriac, which is now so useful, 
is a form of a wild native plant and is 
quite hardy; and so of other things, like 
Parsnips, for instance. The tender roots 
one must protect, hut we should stop there. 
In Canada and Northern Euroiie, and 
other cold countries it is necessary to house 
every grftpn thing, hut we are not in 
that zone and may well enjoy our vege¬ 
tables fresh. 


THE DAILY PRESS ON GARDENING. 
The Telegraph has told us liow to divide 
plants wffiich cannot easily be stopped 
from dividing themselves all through 
their lives, and also how to make 
a cutting of a Geranium ; and now r we 
have the Mail almost over - straining 
itself in its efforts of self-puffery 
and enlarging in true Yankee style on a 
Big Vegetable Show', ns if w r e had never 
had anything of the kind before. Any 
morning we may look for an essay on how 
to sow mustard and cress. 


How are the mighty fallen and the 
humble exalted! Perhaps we gardeners, 
too, require a reminder as to herbs. The 
following is taken from The Times :— 

“ A half-shaded plot of ground w'ill suit 
most herbs w’ell enough, but it is not fair 
to expect them to flourish beneath north 
walls or under the drip of trees. The 
ground should be w’ell dug, but, unless 
very poor and light, will not need manure. 
It should he bounded, if practicable, on 
at least one side by a path, so that it may 
he accessible for gathering at all times. 
The edging to the compartment may be a 
border of the common or the Lemon Thyme. 
Behind this should come the moderate 
growers, such as Savory, Sage and Mar¬ 
joram, and in the hack rows the taller 
subjects, like Balm and Fennel. Space 
must be allotted for the annual kinds, 
such as Chervil, and for those which re¬ 
quire periodical replanting, such as Mint. 
Lavender and Borage, both strictly ad¬ 
missible herbs, may also be included. 

“ Hints on planting. —At the outset the 
gardener must decide ui>on the scope of 
his herb-ground, whether it is to be con¬ 
fined to the utilitarian sorts recognised by 
latter-day cooks, or w T kether it is to in¬ 
clude simples whose interest is now mainly 
oiie of survival. Of the former he should 
provide a full supply of Mint, Sage, and 
Thyme. Of the first of these a good 
breadth should be planted, since the 
virtues of young green Mint in the days 
of the early Potatoes and Peas are pretty 
well understood, and the picking of the 
first tender tops makes a considerable de¬ 
mand on the plantation. The plot, or a 
portion of it, should be forked up every 
other year, and strong pieces of the root- 
runners replanted, if possible, on a fresh 
site. Sage and Thyme will exist for 
several years as fair-sized bushes; Balm 
and Marjoram are perennials whose tops 
die down and should be cleared away in 
the autumn. All these are extremely 
valuable to the cook, either In their green 
state or dried. 

“ Drying. —To dry herbs, cut the shoots 
of tiie season's growth, without hard spray 
or old W'ood, just ns they are coming into 
flower, and tie them up in small bunches— 
alniut a handful to each—tightly with 
twine. Ivcave a loop on the twine, and 
hang up the bundles on strings or laths in 
a dry, airy room or outhouse. Herbs must 
not l>e dried in the sun, or by artificial 
heat. 

Other desirable kitchen-herbs are 
Sorrel and Fennel. Most of these may be 
easily raised from seed sown in early sum¬ 
mer in tlie open ground, but to secure 
profitable plants this year young speci¬ 
mens should he put out as 8f>on as possi¬ 
ble. When once established, a herb gar¬ 
den may be maintained for many years by 
judicious dividing and replanting. Sage 
should bo propagated by cuttings of the 
shoots, and Thyme is best raised by seed 
every third season. 

“Room may be found for Lavender, 
Borage, Rosemary, Tarragon, and perhaps 
for Tansy, once an ingredient in a popular 
pudding, hut now T probably of too powerful 
aroma for modern tastes. Herbs grown 
for seed, such as Anise, Coriander, or 
Carraway. will hardly concern the private 
garden. The medicinal herbs—Camomile, 
Pennyroyal, Horehound, Dill, Clary, Basil, 
Rue, and Wormw'ood may he raised from 
seed and growm where there Is room.” 


New Index and Blndinsr Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume* — The Index to Volume XXXVI. <\f 
GaRDKNIXO ILI.URTRATE a m mow ready (price 3d., poet 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Cum for the mine volume is aim 
ai'ailable (price 1* (id., hg post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 1K.C. If ordend 
together, (he price of the Index a tut Binding Case it Is., post 
fret. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LARGE SNOWDROPS AND EARLY 
DAFFODILS IN THE HOUSE. 

These go very well together. We are 
pleased with the large Snowdrops, of 
which there are several kinds, but per¬ 
haps the best of all is Whittalll. The 
Bayonne Daffodil is always constant to us 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

POT PLANTS OF ANNUAL DURATION. 
In the ease of a house which is, during 
the winter and early spring months, used 
chiefly for forwarding bulbs, and through¬ 
out the later part of spring and early 
summer for raising seedlings for summer 
planting, some consideration must be given 


close of the summer, when the house is 
again required, to hoard up a proportion 
of these plants for future use—a practice 
which inevitably leads to congestion and 
to scarcity of room sooner or later. An 
alternative plan is to rely upon plants 
which can be readily and quickly raised 
from seed, and which, while showy and 
effective in their season, can be discarded 
when their usefulness is over. Among 



Snowdrops and early Daffodils in the house. 


and grows in the Grass without any 
special culture. Doth come in well for 
the house when flowers are scarce. 


Pruning hardy Heaths (R. Pinscnt).— 
Pruning these in the strict sense w not usually 
resorted to as it results in a too formal plant 
and probably a restricted flowering. You 
may. however, remove by lightly shearing 
them over or otherwise the flowering sprays 
to their ba*ea without discouraging the lateral 
•hoots near aqd upon which a subsequent 
flowering chiefly depends. 


I to the character of its occupants for the 
intervening months. 

The usual method is to rely ui>on the 
stereotyped class — Begonias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes/ Petunias, 
and tlie like. These, however satisfactory 
they may be, become ' monotonous, 
especially when they are used in other 
houses at the same time. Further, there 
is always present the temptation at the | 


these the old-fashioned Balsams are 
worthy of a place. They have a wide 
range of colour,' they are handsome and 
symmetrical plants, and can easily be 
| grown to specimen size within four months 
of the time of sowing. Smaller plants 
1 succeed w’ell in 5-inch or 0-lnch ]>ots. 

I Celosias are adapted in a special degree 
for the purpose under notice. Both the 
crimson and the yellow varieties readily 
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attract attention by reason of their grace¬ 
ful and feathery plumes, and except that 
they appreciate a little bottom - heat 
(which, however, is not absolutely essen¬ 
tial) in their younger stages, the cultiva¬ 
tion of Celosias presents no difficulty. 
Cockscombs are practically obsolete, but 
for such a house they ore not without 
value. Their large and velvety corymbs 
are always noticeable, and when 
assembled they form a very attractive 
group. Cockscombs, like Celosias, succeed 
letter if bottom-heat can be afforded to 
the young plants. The annual Statices, 
too, may be employed. Of these I prefer 
S. Suworrowi and S. Bonduelli. The 
former throws fine spikes of a purplish 
hue, while the blooms of the latter are 
corymbose and lemon-yellow in colour. It 
is surprising how few, even among 
gardeners, are acquainted with the value 
of these Statices for such purposes, 

A judicious mixture of foliage is 
advantageous. This can be found in 
Coleuses, and a packet of seed sown early 
in the season will give as many plants as 
can be used. Plants from cuttings are, of 
course, equally available, but the foliage 
of seedlings, especially when these are 
confined to a single stem, is much more 
handsome and more robust than that of 
plants from cuttings. A few pots of light 
and graceful Grasses are also attractive. 
For this purpose Agrostis nebulosa stands 
supreme. Grown in 4-inch pots, and freely 
used, this delicate Grass tones down the 
vivid colours of the flowering plants in a 
wonderful way. Briza maxima, Avena 
sterilis, and Eragrostis elegans are also 
useful. For draping, Harrison’s Musk is 
suitable, as are Thunbergia alata and 
Maurandya Barclay ana—both annuals. 

From a comparatively small house filled 
with these or similar subjects a capital 
late summer and autumn display can be 
secured with the minimum of trouble, and 
without the necessity of storing a single 
plant over winter with the exception of a 
pot or two of Harrison’s Musk. 

K. Bright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pycnostachys Dawei.— This*is a promis¬ 
ing winter-flow'ering plant for the green¬ 
house, and though at present very little 
known will doubtless soon be more gener¬ 
ally cultivated. It is a strong-growing, 
rather coarse-looking plant in general 
appearance, not unlike a species of Salvia. 
The upright stems, which are clothed with 
long-toothed leaves, will attain a height 
of 3 feet to 8 feet. The flowers are borne 
in densely-packed heads at the points of 
the shoots, a succession being kept up 
from one head or cluster for a consider¬ 
able time. In colour the flowers are of a 
deep rich blue tint, that is at all seasons 
much admired in the greenhouse. This 
Pycnostachys is of easy propagation and 
culture if treated much as? winter-flower¬ 
ing Salvias. It is a native of Uganda, 
whence seeds were first sent to Kew, 
where, in the greenhouse, it has formed a 
striking winter feature. I am not aware 
that it can at present be obtained from the 
•usual trade sources, but no doubt it will 
before long as it can be so readily in¬ 
creased. It is strange that another blue, 
winter-flowered plant should also be a 
native of Uganda. I refer to Coleus 
thyrsoideus, which, also originally intro¬ 
duced through Kew, has now found its way 
into almost every garden.—K. It. W. 

Allamandas. — These used to hold a 
conspicuous place among stove climbers, 
and no exhibitor of stove and greenhouse 
plants in the past could afford to leave 
them out of his collection. Apart from 
exhibitions, either when planted out or 


growm in pots, and trained under the roof 
or in any other manner, the bunches of 
yellow, bell-shaped flowers appeared on 
the ends of the shoots which were 
developed under favourable conditions 
near the glass. When grown for exhibi¬ 
tion the plants were generally trained on 
a wire trellis formed in the shape of a 
balloon more or less, the main shoots tied 
down, and the flowering shoots en¬ 
couraged to grow r up into the light till the 
flow'er-buds -appeared at the end. The 
shoots were then trained dow r n to show 
the flowers to the best advantage. If re¬ 
quired to go a long journey by road or rail 
it was customary to drop a spot of gum 
inside the flow-ers to hold them on as the 
blooms were large and heavy. Cuttings of 
the young wood when getting firm root 
freely in sandy soil, turfy loam, and leaf- 
mould, while liquid manure once a w T eek or 
so when the pots are filled with roots 
will give strength and substance to the 
flowers. There are several varieties, but 
A. Ilendersonl and A. nobilis are among 
the best. A. nerijfolia does not climb and 
has smaller flow’ers than the others.— 
E. H. 

Rhodanthes In pots.— Rbodanthes de¬ 
serve wider culture. Dainty and fragile 
in appearance, their small pink and white 
flowers are always appreciated, particu¬ 
larly for table decoration. It is sur¬ 
prising, however, to find that a good many 
amateur gardeners who have greenhouses 
should leave them out of their arrange¬ 
ments. May I at this time, when seed can 
be sowrn in a warm house, bring these 
lieauttful annuals to the notice of those 
who have not grown them? Pans or 
boxes of light soil consisting of old friable 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp silver sand 
should be prepared and kept in warmth 
until the seedlings are ready for trans¬ 
planting. Five-inch or 0-inch pots are 
large enough, and seedlings may be 
planted fairly close together and sup¬ 
ported by a few thin twigs around which 
raffia may be tied. Care should be taken 
not to water the plants when in a young 
state too much, as they soon damp off.— 
Townsman. 

Tradescantia fuscata. — This little- 
known member of the Spider wort family 
resembles, to some extent, certain of the 
coloured-leaved Dracaenas, and is quite as 
effective as some of these plants. The 
leaves, broad and pointed, the obverse 
being of a dark glossy green with a 
narrow line of purple at the edges, while 
the reverse is solely purple, are each 
almost a foot long, • and at a casual 
glance the plant is readily mistaken for a 
Dracaena. The flow’ers are freely pro¬ 
duced at the axils of the leaves, the 
minute scapes of white, four or five in 
number, being enclosed in a short-stemmed 
envelope of purple and of a typically 
Spider wort character. A native of Brazil, 
from wrhich these plants were brought 
here, I have found, after repeated experi¬ 
ment. that they thrive best in a mixture 
of Sphagnum and broken crocks similar 
to that used for some Orchids.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Epacrises. — These beautiful winter- 
flowering greenhouse shrubs are not grown 
to anything like tfie same extent that they 
once were. This is a pity, for they form 
a charming class of flowering plants, many 
of wfliich are at their best during the dull 
season of the year. Most of them are 
natives of Australia, where in some parts 
they occupy the same position as the 
Heaths (Erica) do in South Africa. 
Epacrises resent being treated in a rough 
and ready manner, and that is probably 
the reason they are not oftener met with in 
gardens. Most of them are of a rather 
stiff, erect habit of growth, but one, 


Epacris longiflora, or mlniata, is cpiite dis¬ 
tinct. The branches of this are disposed in 
a somewhat spreading manner, the long, 
tubular flowers (bright crimson tipped 
with white) hanging from the undersides 
thereof. This sjiecies blooms in May and 
June. Of E. purpurascens or onosmse- 
flora there is a double-flowered form 
which some thirty-five years or so ago 
attracted a large share of attention, but it 
is now rarely seen. 

Berried plants In the greenhouse.— 

Several different berried subjects serve to 
brighten up the greenhouse during the 
winter months. One of the very best and 
most generally met with is Solanum 
capsieastrum, of which ideal little speci¬ 
mens are freely brought into Covent 
Garden Market during the season. They 
are mostly grown in pots from 5 inches to 
0 inches in diameter, and many of them 
are examples of high cultural skill. We 
are sometimes advised to plant these out 
during the summer months and lift and 
repot in the 'autumn. Under such a mode 
of procedure the foliage is often faulty, 
and as tills detracts from their commercial 
value the market cultivator confines his 
altogether to pots. Cuttings, which strike 
readily, are preferred to seedlings, as they 
flow r er, and, consequently, fruit more 
freely in a small state. In an ordinary 
greenhouse the berries will remain fresh 
and bright for a long time. Mice, how¬ 
ever, are very fond of them, hence if these 
l>ests are present a sharp look-out must 
be kept for them. Some strains of this 
Solanum are preferable to others, but, as 
a rule, the market grower can be depended 
ui>c>n to get the best that are obtainable. 
There are now many forms of Capsicums 
grown for the sake of their ornamental 
fruits, some of w r hich afford a pleasing 
change from the Solanum, but they are 
not likely to supersede it. That old 
Chinese shrub, Ardisla crenulata, which 
is often regarded as a stove plant, will 
retain its berries for a long time In the 
greenhouse. There is a variety with 
white berries, but it is not particularly 
attractive.—W. T. 

Crinumtt which have been resting for 
some months, now show signs of awaken¬ 
ing, and during the w T eek they have been 
removed from their winter quarters to a 
moderately warm greenhouse. These, like 
other bulbous plants of a similar charac¬ 
ter, resent disturbance, and, therefore, no 
repotting was attempted. The surface of 
the pots w r as stirred with a pointed stick, 
the loosened soil taken out and replaced 
by an everyday compost. Now that 
growth has begun the plants will receive 
abundance of water, with, from time to 
time, an allowance of liquid manure. 

Tuberoses.— The Tuberose is appreciated in 
most gardens, although some object to the 
perfume as being rather overpowering. It is 
occasionally thought that these plants require 
a good deal of heat, and while this is true in 
the winter months, it is bv no means difficult 
to grow Tuberoses from the month-of March 
onward throughout the summer anti autumn 
months. At the present time there is gener¬ 
ally a hotbed of some description at work in 
most places, and if the pots containing the 
bulbs be plunged in the fermenting material 
until growth indicates that root-action has 
taken place, the plants will afterwards make 
satisfactory progress under greenhouse condi¬ 
tions. Some start the bulbs singly in small 
pots, but I prefer to put them in fives into 
8-inch pots, in which they make useful pieces. 
A rather sandy loam without the usual addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould is employed, and no water 
is given until top-growth is visible. Later in 
the season, if the pots are plunged in a bed 
in a cold-frame, and the Bashes kept close, the 
heat of the sun will be sufficient to start a 
fresh batch into growth.—K irk. 

Cyclamen Bt. George.— This is one of the 
C. persieum (C. latifolium) class, and, apart 
from the fine effect produced by the large, 
rich, salmon-coloured flowers, is remarkable 
for leaf beauty alone. In not a few plants 
variegation is sickly-looking, but in the hand¬ 
some marbled leaves of this Cyclamen it is 
in fine contrast to the brilliantly-coloured 
flowers, 
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drainage. The species seems to vary 
somewhat, more particularly In colour of 
flower and stature. One poor form I have 
never exceeds 2 inches high, its rosettes 
of leaves only faintly marked. Another 
at 0 inches high lias its prostrate rosettes 
highly silvered and strongly margined and 
pitted with white. This is a particularly 
good type, the rosettes of silvery leaves 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


density of their setting,, are incapable of 
full development, hence more or less out 
of action. Fully develoi>ed, every one of 
them would give a flower, hence the need 
for iieriodical division or propagation. 
The yearling plant from a cutting easily 
gives a dozen or so of its shilling-large 
flowers, and potted on would increase the 
number threefold a year later. After this 
I think it were better to break it up—that 
is, if the best the plant is capable of 
giving is aimed at. This periodical break¬ 
ing up also ensures increased vigour to 
the plant and lessens, I believe, the risk 
of death from rust. In any case, while 
affording increased flow’er beauty it also 
greatly augments the stock of one of the 
most beautiful of its race. — E. II. 
Jenkins. 


PRIMULA WINTERI. 

This has not appeared at Vincent Square 
this season in either quantity or condition 
worthy of its early promise, and as the 
X>rice in catalogues indicates that some 


TWO FINE HEPATIC AS. 

Mrs. Berkeley, of Spetehley, lias a truly 
glorious form of Anemone Hepatica angu- 
losa growing in her garden. It is finer in' 
all its parts than the ordinary Hepatica. 
angulosa of gardens. In colour it is a 
beautiful clear deep blue, its flowers mea¬ 
sure fully 2$ inches across, the petals are 
fewer in number, but much broader and 
longer. The stems, erect and stout, are 
some G inches high, while the leaves are 
5 inches in breadth. I hardly think that 
the unusual vigour of this plant is due to 
soil or situation, because other plants 
growing near and under the same condi¬ 
tions do not differ from ordinary Hepaticas 
Well grown. 

Another fine Hepatica is the Double 
White, which just now in my garden at 
War ley has considerably over 100 blossoms 
open or opening. I showed it at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 24. 1002, when it was given a 
first-class certificate. The Double White 
Hepatica was known to Clusius, and is 
said to have been grown in English gar¬ 
dens in the 17th and 18th centuries. It 
seems, however, to have disappeared from 
cultivation in England. I searched in vain 
for many years and I sent out enquiries 
all over the Continent. A plant was finally 
discovered in an old convent garden in 
Germany. 

I hear that some difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced in establishing this particular 


Primula Winteri. From a photograph s.cnt by Mrs. S. H. 
Burroughes, Ketton Cottage, Stamford . 


difficulty has been experienced in the 
propagation of it, information as to the 
best methods of this and as to after-treat¬ 
ment will be very acceptable to some, at 
least, of its admirers. 

That it will do well in some circum¬ 
stances the illustration of a plant which 
in rather a poor state of health and small 
was put into its present position in the 
summer of 1013 and has had no special 
care since clearly show’s. Why it has done 
well, and whether a real winter will be 
too much for it who can tell? The soil in 
which it grows is but a mixture of gravel 
and leaf-soil. Susan H. Burroughes. 

Ketton Cottage, Stamford. 


and coloured spikes of flowers appearing 
in fine contrast. At one time the plant 
promised to be plentiful, though latterly it 
has become more scarce. Seedlings, how¬ 
ever, are now being raised somewiiat 
freely, hence there is promise for the 
future. It is quite a gem for the alpine- 
house in February and March. At page 
104 it is erroneously stated that this 
species gained an “ award of merit in 
1893.” The aw’ard w’as a first-class cer¬ 
tificate in the year 1903. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Saxifraga Burseriana major. — I, like 
your correspondent “ S. A.” (p. 172), can¬ 
not agree with Mr. Farrcr that this is 
‘‘ungenerous of flow’er.” Indeed, my ex¬ 
perience is all the other w r ay, good tufts 


SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACIII. 

Few members of the genus have aroused 
greater interest than this remarkable 
Macedonian kind, and from the day when, 
twelve or so years ago, it gained a first- 
class certificate from the Royal Horticul 
tural Society it lias remained a highly 
popular plant. It has also proved a first- 
rate commercial plant, hence from more 
tfcan one standpoint merited the high 
award referred to. A March-flowering 
species under cultivation, it is interest¬ 
ing long before a flower expands; from 
the moment, indeed, when the first signs 
of its brilliantly tipped inflorescence 
appears in the centre of its grey rosette 
of leaves till a month or six weeks later, 
when, 4 inches or 5 inches high, it is ex¬ 
panding its crimson flow’ers near the 
summit of glandular, green-tipped stems. 
Generally shaking, it is of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, and grows w*ell in gritty loam, or 
such as is w’ell charged with broken sand¬ 
stone or old mortar. It is best regarded 
as a crevice plant, where a deep root-run 
and perfect drainage are assured. At 
Wisley it is, I believe, doing well in the 
moraine, but in such it should be care¬ 
fully guarded against much wet at any 
time, the delicate roots soon suffering 
from this cause. Some years ago I lost 
my first plant of it quite suddenly after 
carrying, I think it was, eleven of its in¬ 
florescences and though at first I con¬ 
sidered it to be due to the stress of flower¬ 
ing. I had more than a suspicion that the 
sudden collapse was due to over-watering. 
Hence the above-given hint as to perfect 


The Double White Hepatica in the gardens at 
Warley, Essex. 


of it in 5-inch pots giving three to five 
dozen flowers each. Freedom of flower¬ 
ing in these Saxifrages, however, is very 
much a question of cultivation, reaching 
its maximum, perhaps, through the 
medium of biennial division or propaga¬ 
tion from cuttings. The reason is not far 
to seek. In a 5-inch diameter tuft of one 
of these there may be 200 or more rosettes, 
two-thirds of which, by reason of the 


variety of Hepatica, but it thrives w’ell at 
Warley and is quite the pride of my gar¬ 
den in spring. E. Willmott. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12ih, raised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture ami 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all llook.vllcrs or from the office 
of GARDKNiNa Illustrated, 67, Lincoln's tun fields. 
London, IP. (7. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS THAT SURVIVE. 
A short time ago “ Kirk ” called the 
attention of readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated to an old late-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themum-Souvenir de Petite Amie—a 
variety that, notwithstanding the great 
output of Chrysanthemums during these 
last twenty-five years, is still grown. One 
remembers a few sorts that even to-day, 
after the lapse of so long a period, have, 
owing to some good quality, managed to 
hold their own, and are to-day to be seen 
In collections where size of bloom is not 
regarded altogether as the predominating 
factor. Take as an example Source d’Or. 
I remember showing a specimen plant of 
this variety along with Elaine (pure 
white) and Val d’Andorre (chestnut-red). 
They are Japanese sorts that, in addition 
to producing good flowers, are noted for 
excellent foliage. Two other old Japanese 
sorts are not entirely lost to cultivation, 
for only a couple of seasons ago I saw ex¬ 
cellent specimens of Lady Selborne and 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, both good whites. 
Owing to the immense number of varieties 
in the Japanese section introduced during 
the period referred to it is obvious that 
many really good varieties were super¬ 
seded by sorts whose chief claim lay not 
so much in their beauty as in the size of 
flowers. In the incurved section—that 
was never so popular either from a show 
or decorative standpoint—there are a few 
sorts still to be found where pretty 
blossoms are valued, and amongst these 
one may mention Lady Hardinge (silvery- 
rose), Mrs. Geo. Rundle (white), and Mr. 
Bunn (yellow). Ferhaps the section which 
has suffered most is the reflexed, yet who 
shall say that Chevalier Homage (deep 
golden-yellow), King of the Crimsons, and 
Doctor Sharpe, that are still grow’n by 
lovers of old varieties, are not worth per¬ 
petuating? Pompons have many admirers 
in these days, and in particular with the 
owners of small greenhouses. One still 
comes across the forms of Cedo Nulli in 
various colours, the compact blooms of 
Golden Mdlle. Martlie, Black Douglas 
(with crimson flowers),, and the miniature 
white, cluster-like blossoms of Snow’d rop, 
a most useful variety for bouquets. 

These old sorts have to a large extent 
been sui>erseded by varieties that have not 
always been improvements upon their pre¬ 
decessors, and it is interesting to find 
sorts like Souvenir -de Petite Amie, re¬ 
ferred to by “Kirk.” and Sceur Melanie 
(a white, compact-growing Pompon), men¬ 
tioned frequently in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, that have stood the test of time 
and are still grown in many gardens. 

Leaiiuicst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

When to propagate decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums. —There is no doubt whatever 
that what are termed de<*orative Chrysan¬ 
themums are propagated much earlier 
than is really necessary. The practice of 
the older Chrysanthemum growers, who 
cultivated their plants chiefly for exhibi¬ 
tion, was to insert the cuttings in Decem¬ 
ber, and often earlier. The result was 
that the plants w’ere coddled and often 
spoilt by the treatment they received and 
never possessed that sturdy characteristic 
that one usually associates with plants 
of the decorative Chrysanthemums. Were 
growers to keep their stock plants in a 
cold or cool glass-house during the dark 
winter days, and by careful ventilation as 
the days become brighter and warmer en¬ 
courage young growths of a sturdy kind 
to develop, the old stock plants would 
simply bristle with shoots of a most desir¬ 


able kind. Thus, during the latter part of 
February, and throughout the whole of 
March, a series of batches of cuttings 
could be inserted that would root freely 
aud provide plants of the very best kind 
for decoration. This later period of pro¬ 
pagation is better also by reason of the 
fact that, once the cuttings have become 
rooted, -they may be potted up and be 
grow'n on straight away without any delay 
whatever. In the successful cultivation 
of most plants it is the grower w r ho can 
keep his plants just progressing from start 
to finish that usually produces the best 
results, and this may be easily accom¬ 
plished w’hen the -propagation is carried 
out during the period above mentioned.— 
E. G. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums — old 
stools.—Stools of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at present in the borders should be 
lifted and divided. It is never very satisfac¬ 
tory to permit such plants to remain in the 
ground from year to year without division, 
as to do so generally results in deterioration, 
and, further, should a long period of drought 
follow, old plants suffer first. It is, therefore, 
well at this juncture to lift the plants, split¬ 
ting them up. and replanting in small por¬ 
tions, replenishing the old quarters with fresh 
soil. The mild winter we have had has been 
in favour of plants that have been left in the 
ground, and there is enough material about 
the old stools to carry out the suggestion 
made.— Woodbastwick. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES. 

The earliest Potatoes come from the 
Canary Isles and Southern Europe. These 
are followed by those grown in Jersey, 
which are in turn succeeded by supplies 
from Cornwall. The area of ripening 
moves northward until it reaches Scotland, 
W’here the raising of thousands of acres 
of early Potatoes, in the Ayrshire district, 
is in full swing in early July. The main 
crops, lifted in September and October, 
keep our markets w r ell supplied until the 
next summer. The extent of these main 
croi>s anti the way in which they have kept 
in the pits or clamps during the winter have 
a considerable influence on the prices ob¬ 
tainable for earlies. If the main crops 
have kept well and are being marketed in 
good condition one bears the remark fre¬ 
quently made by housewives that they 
would rather have good old Potatoes than 
new ones—and where there are many 
mouths to fill the difference between eight 
and eightcenpencc a stone is a great con¬ 
sideration. Whether for farm or garden 
crops the 

Care of the seed is an important factor 
in successful culture. If home-grown seed 
is to be used for the earliest crop it ought 
to have been selected when the previous 
crop w'ns being raised and put into boxes 
right away. The idea of boxing is to get 
shoots on each tuber an inch or two in 
length lK?fore planting. If these shoots are 
about the thickness of a lead pencil and 
not damaged in any way before planting, 
nor when being planted and covered, the 
crop will be two to three weeks earlier and 
at the rate of 2 tons per acre heavier than 
if unboxed, unsprouted seed w'as planted. 
To get the growths strong and hard the 
boxes should be stood in the light for a 
week or ten days before planting. It is 
always best to get tlio first shoots retained 
on the tubers for planting, but with the 
earliest varieties, and in mild winters, they 
become too long and drawn and get broken 
off, and the second growth is utilised. 
Ideal tubers for planting are those about 
the size of hens’ eggs and weighing 2 oz. 
to 3 oz. each. To obtain seed tubers with 
some degree of uniformity in size, growers 
and dealers usually dress them, i.e., riddle 
them through a 2-inch to 2J-inch mesh 
riddle according to the shape of the tuber 
—kidney or round— and over a Ij-inch one, 


hence the terms in the trade, 2£ by li or 2 
by 3$. If as often happens tubers of this 
uniform size cannot be obtained, those that 
are too large can be cut lengthwise In 
halves. When this is done the out sets 
ought to be dusted with dry lime and 
allow r ed to lie on a dry floor for two days 
before planting. The 
Preparation of Potato-ground should 
He done in the autumn. It should be 
deeply ploughed and manured with stable 
manure. In spring it should be drilled 
ready for planting and along the drills 
should be sprinkled, before planting, arti¬ 
ficial manure suitable for Potatoes at the 
rate of about 8 cwt. per acre. As a guide 
for garden culture it is w r orth bearing in 
mind that about 2 oz. per lineal yard of a 
drill is an equivalent dressing. The drills 
for early varieties should be 24 inches 
apart and for main crop sorts 27 inches to 
30 inches. The sets should be planted 
about 12 inches apart in the drills and 
where sprouted sets from boxes are used 
they must be laid down carefully in the 
bottom of the drill and not dropped. 
Potash is an essential ingredient in Potato 
manures, but this year the percentage of 
that valuable alkali is sure to be small in 
all compounds, as Germany has in the past 
been the main source of supply. If avail¬ 
able it will certainly be advantageous to 
scatter wood ashes along the Potato drills, 
as they give a percentage of potash in a 
readily available form. I should like to 
put in a w’ord in favour of 
Spraying in districts which are usually 
ravaged by the ordinary Potato disease 
(Phytopthora infestans). Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, the great specific against fungus 
diseases, is now put up in tins and 
sold by most seedsmen for the con¬ 
venience of small growers. A shilling 
or tw T o spent on it and the solution 
made and applied as directed with a 
sprayer twice in August will certainly 
make the crop largely resistant. It Is as 
w’ell to impress on growers how necessary 
it is to frequently get a 
Change of seed. % When I grew Potatoes 
in the South of England I found that 
seed from Scotland retained its virtue 
for two seasons, but no longer. It 
has been proved over and over again 
that seed Potatoes from Scotland or 
Ireland give an increased yield which in 
the first season more than makes up for 
the additional outlay. 

Varieties.— The old’favourites such as 
Sharpe’s Victor or Myatt’s Ashleaf do not 
give the yield that modern sorts like Mid¬ 
lothian, Early, Duke of York, May Queen, 
and Epicure do. For quality and quantity 
combined I have found nothing to equal 
Midlothian Early. It is a thick kidney in 
shai>e, slightly yellow in flesh, very early, 
and w T ill yield 8 tons per acre. Sharpe’s 
Express is a great cropper, though not 
quite so early as Midlothian. May Queen 
is largely grown in the Penzance district, 
while Epicure is first favourite with all 
Ayrshire growers, but it is not a first-class 
Potato. Of second early varieties British 
Queen is, perhaps, the most widely grown, 
but it is not often found in the gardens of 
connoisseurs. Windsor Castle is and has 
long been a favourite in this class?. In the 
main crop or late section there has been 
more of Up-to-date grown during the last 
twenty years than any other variety. In 
recent years many varieties similar to 
Up-to-date have been raised and put on 
the market, and these—notably such as 
The Factor and Dalhousie Seedling—have 
been popular on account of their good 
quality and great yielding nature. Arran 
Chief, raised in the Island of Arran, has 
received much attention and much favour¬ 
able notice during tlie last two seasons, 
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It Is a strong-growing, heavy-cropping 
variety. In any list of main crop Potatoes 
King Edward must be included. It is a 
fine, shapely white kidney splashed with 
pink, is a good doer in most soils, and is 
very largely grown, especially in the Mid¬ 
lands, and is equally good for garden or 
field culture. Where good culture can be 
given I strongly advise the growing of 
Langworthy and Golden Wonder. Pro¬ 
fessor Seton, in a trial for the Board of 
Agriculture in Yorkshire, found he could 
get at the rate of 10 tons i>cr acre of Lang¬ 
worthy under good allotment culture. The 
question of varieties of Potatoes which re¬ 
sist attacks of 

Black wart is one of considerable 
importance to-day, because there are 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Begonias.-The season for Gloire de 
Lorraine and its varieties has now come 
to an end and a number o£ plants has been 
cut down and placed in suitable quarters 
to break and afford cuttings. The space 
thus rendered vacant has been filled princi¬ 
pally with Cinerarias, among which the 
rich crimson-flow’ered Matador stands out 
conspicuously. 

Azalea mollis. — The rich and varied 
coloured flowers of this section of Azalea 
are always attractive and the plants are 
also of great value for house decoration. 
A mild warmth with frequent syringing 


Plants in bloom are jiollinated with a 
rabbit’s tail towards mid-day, and as soon 
ns a sufficient number has set to form a 
crop the plants will be moved on to make 
room for the later relays of plants still in 
a cold pit. There is one interesting fea¬ 
ture in connection with Strawberry- 
forcing this season which is worth record¬ 
ing, and that is, that though the plants 
for some unexplained reason made much 
less foliage than usual last autumn, they 
are now producing extra strong trusses of 
flow’ers. 

Outside Vine borders. — As no further 
advantage is to be derived from its con¬ 
tinuation, the winter covering of outside 
borders is now best taken off. This will 
allow the surface to become dry and 



Dipladenia amabilis. 


thousands of gardens and allotments in 
the country where the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture will allow' no other to be grown. From 
the areas of badly-infected soil the im¬ 
mune varieties turn out perfectly clean, 
while the non-resistant varieties are badly 
waited and many of them rotten. Sutton’s 
Abundance, Findlay’s Conquest, Dobbie’s 
Favourite. McAlister’s Great Scot, are all 
second early, white-flowered, resistant 
sorts. Among the main crop varieties 
which are resistant are The Admiral, The 
Provost, White City, and the two which I 
refer to above ns being so famous for 
quality — Langworthy and Golden Wonder. 
It Ls remarkable that none of the Up-to- 
date class resist black wart, nor do any of 
our popular early varieties.—W. Cuth- 
^ertson, Duddingston, Midlothian, in the 
Field. 

Digitized by Google 


suffices to excite growth and bring them 
quickly into bloom. To extend the season 
as far as i>ossiblo some of the plants which 
do not yet show' signs of moving should 
be stood in the shade under a north wall. 

Pot Strawberries.—Plants on which the 
fruits are swelling are regularly fed with 
guano-water; This treatment is continued 
up to the time the berries commence to 
colour, after which clear w’nter only is 
given, and as far as possible more air 
allowed to circulate around the plants. A 
later batch on which the fruits have just 
set will have the fruit thinned and su|>- 
ported in the usual way, while daily feed¬ 
ing will be commenced. To prevent a 
possible outbreak of red spider the foliage 
is Fell syringed morning and afternoon, 
but not so violently as to damage the fruit. 


warmed by the sun’s rays, and the roots 
situated near to it w r ill then quickly be¬ 
come active and push out new' feeders. 
Before this occurs, and to encourage their 
rapid multiplication once new rootlets be¬ 
gin to be emitted, the surface, as soon as 
Cleaned, should receive a dressing of Vine- 
manure. This can then be lightly pricked 
in without materially damaging the roots. 
Some defer top-dressing borders until this 
period is reached, but unless some particu¬ 
lar object is to be gained by doing so this 
is always best done in autumn. After ap¬ 
plying the manure, and the pricked up 
soil has become fairly dry, a mulch some 
2 inches thick of horse-droppings should 
then be spread evenly over the surface. 
Subsequent applications of manure when 
applied can then be intimately mixed w’lth 
the latter with a wooden rake and remain 
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to be either washed in by rain or hand- 
watering. 

Protecting fruit-trees. — Apricot and- 
I’eaeh trees being on the verge of bursting 
into bloom, three thicknesses of 4-inch 
netting have been suspended in front of 
them. The nets being some little distance 
from the wall there is ample space for a 
free circulation of air. while bees can pass 
in and out at will. The aid of the bees 
in the setting depending on the weather 
a rabbit's tail will be used to effect the 
pollination in the event of a cold, dull 
spell setting in. A handy man will 
iMillinate the flowers on a good many trees 
in the course of an hour, and, when neces¬ 
sary, it is time well spent. 

Cucumbers. — December and January 
raised plants, now coming into bearing, 
will, as soon as they are capable of fully 
maintaining the supply, enable the winter 
fruiters to be dispensed with, and the 
house, after having been cleaned down, 
prepared for a crop of Melons. In private 
establishments a regular and daily supply 
has usually to he kept going, to accom¬ 
plish which the cropping lias to be so 
arranged that the plants carry fruits in 
all stages of development rather than a 
quantity all of one size. To carry this out 
successfully top-dressing and feeding are 
equally as important items as giving 
timely attention to the training and 
stopping of the young growths. When the 
trellis becomes fully clothed, portions of 
the oldest bine then have to be cut away 
from time to time to make way for the 
training in of new' growths. If carefully 
done, the trellis can in this way always be 
kept furnished with bearing wood with¬ 
out in any way distressing the plants. 

Peas. — Plants raised under glass and 
which have been well hardened may now 
be planted. As these have been forwarded 
with the object of obtaining a crop as 
early as passible after they are planted, 
the selection of a site for them Is of 
primary importance. This should enjoy 
immunity from northerly and easterly 
winds if possible. No better place can be 
found wiien it can be spared than a border 
in front of a south wall. Here the Teas 
can be planted in rows 3 feet apart if 
space is limited, but if the contrary is the 
case the row's are better 6 feet apart, as 
the intervening space can then be utilised 
for early Cauliflowers in handlights or 
cloches. The Peas should be moulded and 
staked as soon as planted, and to further 
protect the plants a few boughs of ever¬ 
greens should be disposed among the 
ordinary sticks on either side of the row’s. 
Sparrows are usually troublesome in pick¬ 
ing off the young leaves and point-growths. 
Soot or Tobacco pow’der sprinkled on the 
leaves after slightly damping them with a 
syringe acts as a good deterrent. 

Early-sown Peas now coming through 
the soil have to be protected from wood- 
pigeons and other birds, otherwise they 
would soon mill up the w'hole of the plants. 
Pea guards or nets form the best protec¬ 
tion until the plants are ready for mould¬ 
ing up Seed of three different maincrop 
varieties will now be sow r n, the object in 
selecting three different sorts being to en¬ 
sure a good succession. From now and 
till the end of June sowings will be made 
every fortuight or as soon as those sown 
last come through the soil. 

Cauliflowers.— The most forward plants 
wintered in a frame must now be planted 
in handlights, under cloelies, or, failing 
either of the foregoing, set out in single 
rows 18 inches apart to be covered at night 
with large flower-pots. As a further pro¬ 
tection the plants in this instance should 
be planted in deeply-drawn drills. In 
some seasons small boughs of Laurel let 


into the ground, two or three round each 
plant, are a sufficient protection until the 
plants have made some growth. -In each 
case a sharp looli-out for slugs has to be 
kept for some time after planting. 

Autumn and winter Broccoli.— In addi¬ 
tion to a final sowing of Autumn Giant 
and Autumn Mammoth Cauliflowers, seed 
of Michaelmas, Autumn Protecting, Winter 
Mammoth, Christmas White, and Early 
White Broccoli will now' he sown thinly 
In drills drawn 1 foot apart on an open 
piece of ground. Best of All Savoy will 
be sown at the same time. The plot will 
be securely netted afterwards. 

Globe Beet.— Young roots of this, as soon 
as they are to be had, are always pre¬ 
ferred to the winter-stored roots. A first 
sowing will, therefore, be made on a piece 
of ground reserved for them in front of a 
w T all facing south. The drills will be 
1 foot apart and from tw’o to three seeds 
sowm in them at intervals of about 9 inches 
apart. Even these are liable to be pulled 
up by birds as they show through the soil, 
and have to be protected. 

French Beans. —A few rows of a forcing 
variety will shortly be drilled in on a 
warm, sheltered plot, and a further sow r - 
ing made a fortnight later. Much depends 
on the weather as to whether the first- 
named sowing proves remunerative or the 
reverse, but when the elements are favour¬ 
able the value of the resulting crop can¬ 
not well be over-estimated. 

Malnorop Carrots. — A plot of ground, 
the soil of which is now in a nice friable 
condition, will be prepared for these. This 
was dug soon after the turn of the year. 
A good dressing of lime-rubbish was ap¬ 
plied last season. Boots of medium 
length being preferred, seed of an Inter¬ 
mediate variety w’ill be sowrn in sufficient 
quantity to provide for an abundant re¬ 
turn, as under existing and prospective 
conditions the demand will continue to be 
heavy. The shallow-drawn drills^ will 
stand 1 foot apart and run north and 
south. After closing in the drills and 
treading them firmly a wooden rake will 
suffice to level the surface and give It a 
neat finish. When roots for exhibition 
are required and the staple cannot be re¬ 
lied on to produce clean, shapely roots, 
special means in the w r ay of making holes 
with a bar and filling them with fine soil 
in w'hich to sow the seed must be adopted. 
If roots of such varieties as Selected Red 
and Long Surrey are desired, the holes 
should be at least 30 inches deep. 

Turnips. — Larger breadths and, to en¬ 
sure succession, three different varieties 
will now be sown. A good selection of 
Snowball is hard to beat to turn in quickly. 
Criterion and Red Globe are two suitable 
kinds to succeed it. Like most other small 
seeds it is necessary when sown to secure 
them against bird attacks. 

Hint.— This has started into growth out¬ 
doors very early this season. The roots 
are now in the right condition for the 
making of new beds, and if properly 
planted will grow away and become well 
established by the end of the season. 

Chines and Capsicums.— These, required 
for mixing with pickles and for other pur¬ 
poses, should now be ready for shifting 
into the pots in which the plants will fruit. 
Pots 0 inches and 7 inches in diameter are 
suitable, and a mixture of loam and a 
little leaf-mould or decayed manure suits 
their root requirements. A keen outlook 
has to be kept for “ fly,” as this quickly 
damages the prospect of a crop if the 
young growihs are allowed to become 
badly infested. Occasionally fuming the 
plants is the best way to prevent attack. 

A. W\ 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-houss. — As soon as the 
fruits have passed the stoning period they 
may be pushed on a little faster, the heat 
at night being raised to 60 degs. and the 
house closed early, taking care that the 
temperature does not exceed 85 degs. after 
closing. The syringe should be used 
freely twice a day. Give tepid water at 
the loots, and if the trees are carrying 
heavy crops an occasional watering w’ith 
liquid manure will do good. Keep the 
shoots for next year’s fruiting tied in, 
being careful to avoid over-crowding. 
Stop lateral and fore-right shoots at the 
first joint and keep the fruits clear of the 
leaves by placing them aside, not pulling 
them off. Succession houses, according to 
the time the trees have been started, re¬ 
quire the same attention as that afforded 
the trees in the early house in the matter 
of disbudding, stopping the shoots, 
thinning the fruits, etc. 

Vineries now require constant atten¬ 
tion, as the Vines are in various stages of 
grow'th. In the earliest house, w’here the 
fruit has commenced to swell after 
stouing, the border should be well 
watered with liquid manure. Go over the 
bunches to regulate them for the last time 
and remote any seedless berries. See to 
the stopping of strong laterals and allow 
the weaker ones a little more freedom, 
but avoid over crow'ding. Iu succession 
houses continue to regulate the shoots 
and stop the laterals. A temi>emture of 
05 degs. is suitable at night for the 
flowering season of most varieties except¬ 
ing Muscats, which should be kept at a 
minimum of 70 degs. when in flower. 
Commence to thin the bunches as soon 
as it can be seen which berries are swell¬ 
ing. Remove all surplus bunches and 
avoid over-cropping the Vinos. Disbud 
gnd tie down the Vines in late houses. Do 
not keep too close an atmosphere, but en¬ 
courage strong, healthy foliage by free 
ventilation and low night temperatures. 

Caiadiums that are growing freely may 
be finally repotted in light, rich soil, 
which should not be made very firm. The 
pots should be provided with ample drain¬ 
age as the plants require an abundance 
of water when growing freely. They must 
be shaded from direct sunshine, but all the 
light possible should be afforded to bring 
out the colour of the leaves. 

Gloxinias making free growth may be 
repotted into their flowering-pots, using 
a compost of loam, dry cow-dung rubbed 
through a fine-mesh sieve, leaf-mould, and 
silver sand. Trick off seedlings directly 
they are large enough to handle into 
small pots or pans. 

Primulas.— Seedlings from the early 
sowing should be pricked off into shallow 
pans filled with a rather light compost 
consisting of loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand, and another sowing made for suc¬ 
cession. The double - flowered varieties 
may now (be increased by division of the 
roots, being careful to have a few roots 
w’itli each piece. Pot up these divisions 
in light soil and plunge them in a gentle 
hot-bed till the roots take hold of the 
soil, then remove them to slightly cooler 
quarters. 

Begonia Cloire de Lorraine.— A batch of 
tilts plant has been placed in a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degs. to produce cuttings for 
flowering next winter. Cuttings will 
soon develop at the base of the plants. 
These are taken off wiien 3 inches long 
and inserted in well-drained pans filled 
with a mixture of equal parts loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, placed on a stage in the 
propa gating-house, occasionally sprayed 
over head, and shaded from*sunshine. 
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Hybrid Bagonias. —Emily Clibran, Clib- 
rail’s Pink, Elatior, Winter Cheer, and 
others may be propagated in the same 
manner as the above. These plants are 
very subject to mite and should be 
frequently fumigated to keep it in Check. 

Violets. —The past winter has been very 
favourable for the culture of Violets in 
frames, as it has been possible to give 
them an abundance of air nearly the 
whole season. Preparations will now be 
made for transferring them to their 
summer quarters. The ground having 
been previously trenched and manured 
will be given a dressing of soot, which 
will be lightly forked in, the surface 
raked line, and shallow drills marked 
out. In the case of single, strong-growing 
varieties I allow a distance of 15 inches 
npart each way, but for the double and 
more compact growing varieties 9 inches 
npart each way are sufficient. Strong, 
healthy runners only are selected and the 
old stock discarded. If the weather is 
dry an occasional watering will be re¬ 
quired and frequent syringings will be 
necessary to keep red-spider in check. A 
mulch of leaf-soil or spent Mushroom- 
manure will be of much assistance. 

Herbaceous plants have started freely 
into growth. It will be necessary to thin 
the growths of many species, such as 
Asters, Helianthuses, Phloxes, etc., to 
prevent over-crowding. 

Annuals. — Seeds of Asters and Ten 
Week Stocks should be sown at once in 
boxes or in frames, the seedlings to be 
pricked out as soon as large enough. The 
seeds should be sown, thinly and pricking 
off,done (especially in the ease of Stocks) 
when two true leaves are made, these 
plants being very liable to damp off when 
crowded together and the air In the frame 
close. 

Annuals In the open air.— It is now safe 
to sow practically all annuals out-of-doors, 
and provided the ground was well pre¬ 
pared during the winter or spring a dry 
day or two will render it fit for sowing 
even on heavy soils. To obtain the best 
results the soil must be made fine, the 
seeds sown thinly, and lightly covered 
with fine soil. Annuals are frequently 
sown and grown too thickly. The seed¬ 
lings should l>e thinned as soon as large 
enough to handle, and again when the 
young plants have covered- the ground, 
eventually leaving them from 4 inches to 
12 inches npart, according to the kind or 
variety. 

Caltonla candlcans may he planted 
now. I find it very suitable for mingling 
with herbaceous Pseonies, Delphiniums, 
etc., in open spaces in the shrubberies, 
where it produces a good effect in late 
summer, "when the Pseonies, etc., are over. 

General work.— The pruning of shrubs, 
Roses, etc., should be completed as soon 
as possible. Give the Rose-beds a good 
mulch of rotten manure, and if its appear¬ 
ance on the surface is thought unsightly 
cover with a small portion of soil. 

Lawns.— The mowing of lawns can no 
longer be delayed. It will be necessary in 
many eases to use the scythe at first, the 
sweeping that follows removing grit, 
stones, and other rubbish that would 
blnnt or otherwise damage the lawn- 
mower. 

Dwarf French Hearts will now be sown 
ib cold frames placed on a well-prepared 
south border. 

Broad Beans. —When the plants have 
reached a height of about 4 Inches the 
rows are moulded up to steady the plants. 
More seed w’ill be sown of Green Windsor 
and Beck’s Green Gem for furnishing 
pods In July and August. 


Vegetable Marrow seeds I sow singly in 
small pots, and place in a warm frame, so 
as to have plants for growing under hand- 
lights or frames in May. These early- 
sown plants will have very slight liot-beds 
beneath the plants. 

Asparagus. —Where Asparagus has to 
be forced in quantity yearly some plants 
should be raised from seed each year, and 
the present is the best time to sow. The 
seeds should be sown very thinly in drills 
drawn 15 inches apart. The plants so 
raised will not require to be trans¬ 
planted, and with liberal treatment will 
afford some useful heads the third year. 
For ordinary permanent plantations the 
seed may be sown on the fiat in rows 
2 feet to 3 feet apart, the ground between 
the rows being cropped for a year or two 
with Lettuces, Spinach, dwarf Cauli¬ 
flowers, etc. It is important that the soil 
for Asparagus be deep, rich, and well 
drained. The present is also the best 
time for planting new beds and filling 
vacancies in old beds and lines. The 
plants should be from one year to three 
years old. Be careful to let the roots 
radiate straight from the centre and to 
place the crown 3 inches deep in the soil. 
The simplest method is to arrange the 
plants on mounds, spreading out the roots 
all round, covering them with a few 
inches of fine soil, and afterwards filling 
up the Intervening spaces. Then cover 
tlio surface of the soil with decayed 
manure to the thickness of 2 inches. This 
will preserve the roots in a healthy grow¬ 
ing static and benefit the plants if a dry 
season should follow. Established beds 
at this season will be benefited by an 
application of guano, salt, and soot. This 
should be applied during showery weather 
and may be repeated once or twice during 
the next two months. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Blue flowers. —Among other seeds a con¬ 
siderable quantity of those of blue flow’ers 
was put in during the w r eek. Blue flowers 
are always attractive, and are never, at 
any time, too plentiful. Such things as 
Lupins, Larkspurs, Ageratum, the azure 
Sage (Ferovskia atriplicifolia), Salvia 
patens, S. Bluebeard, and Lobelia give a 
wdde range of shades and are all of a free- 
blooming character. Lupins and Lark¬ 
spurs do not transplant very readily, but 
wdien the seeds are sown in small pots the 
young plants have fine balls at planting- 
out time and do not suffer to any great 
extent from the check. It is curious to 
note how r little favour has been shown to 
the white varieties of Lobelia, some of 
wdiich arc very free, but they are far from 
being so showy and effective as the more 
popular and more widely-grown blue varie¬ 
ties. Blue Nemesia is also worth in¬ 
cluding w r here blue flow’ers are in favour, 
and if sown now the plants will be ready 
for putting out in May. Nemesia seems 
to appreciate a little brisk heat in its 
earlier stages. 

Prioking off now claims a considerable 
amount of time, and it is nlwuys as well, 
when circumstances permit, to deal with 
the seedlings at as early a stage as possi¬ 
ble. While it is preferable to prick off 
seedlings separately, yet there are some 
things which succeed quite well when put 
out in small colonies. In the case of 
Lobelia, for example, if the seedlings be 
put out in small groups 2 inches apart 
each way they soon grow into a perfect 
“ turf,” and, when being planted out, can 
be divided up as required. Not only do 
these plants succeed quite well under such 
conditions, but a great saving of time is 
effected, and the tedious operation of 
pricking off each seedling separately is 
avoided. Of course, many subjects do not 


lend themselves to this somewhat rough- 
and-ready method of treatment, but when 
it is possible to do so without any injury 
to the seedlings the saving of time and of 
space is considerable. 

Hardy fruit. —As was feared, the open 
nature of the season has resulted in a 
premature display of bloom, and, un¬ 
fortunately, this earliness takes place in 
the more easily injured fruits. The first 
expanded blooms of Nectarines were ob¬ 
served on March 17th, the variety being 
Stanwick Elruge on a south wall. This 
was closely followed by Peach Dale's 
Early, and Dymoiul, Stirling Castle, and 
Royal George will shortly be in full flower. 
Nectarines Humboldt and Lord Napier are 
not quite so forward, but all over there is 
an advance of quite three weeks in the 
period of blooming. This, of course 1 , means 
that protection has to be afforded at night, 
but, so far, frosts have been but slight. 
Insect life is corresi>oiulingly early, bees 
being noticed in good numbers, but resort 
is being had to artificial pollination. 
Plums, I‘cars, and Apples upon walls are 
also in advance of their average season, 
and while prospects appear to indicate a 
gexxl fruit season, yet the fluctuations of 
the thermometer give rise to some anxiety. 
During sunny days the mercury rises to 
almost 80 degs. at midday, and, as hap¬ 
pened on such an occasion recently, it fell 
to 20 de‘gs. at 10 p.m. Bush fruits are 
showing the same activity. Strawberries 
look like doing well. 

Pot plants. — Climbing plants in pots 
will shortly need^a little attention in the 
way of thinning and regulating the 
growths. If permitted to grow too thickly 
at this time there is always a difficulty in 
reducing them to order at a later date, 
more especially in the case of plants which 
are, naturally, of a rampant growth— 
Tacsonias, Passifloras, and the like. 
Bright just now are the various Primulas, 
and if Cinerarias have not been quite so 
good as usual, still there were some bright 
and striking colours among them. Some 
plants of the so-ealled Cactus-flowered 
1 variety have been rather, good, but the 
colours are, generally, of a neutral tint, 
and do not make so effective a display as 
the older graudiflora type, or as the more 
generally grown, nowadays, stellate varie¬ 
ties. For blooming at this time neither 
Cinerarias nor Primulas ought to be sown 
much before May, blit they should be kept 
moving throughout the summer and given, 
until October, cold frame treatment. The 
present is a very good time to attend to 
the requirements of any Orchids used for 
winter-flowering in the stove where there 
is bo regular Orchid-house. Coelogyne 
crista ta, Phaius grandifolius, many 
Cypripediums, and others of the more ac¬ 
commodating Orchids do quite well in a 
mixed plant-stove. In overhauling these 
things it is well to pick away the most of 
the exhausted material, and, after having 
cut off any decayed or injured roots, to 
repot in a good mixture of Sphagnum, 
pent, and charcoal—allowing ample drain¬ 
age. Achimenes are not now met with so 
frequently as was at one time the cast 1 , 
but they have still a certain value for 
baskets or for growing in shallow pans. 
It is generally recommended that they be 
given a proportion of pent in the comjjost, 
but they appear to thrive equally well in 
a mixture suited to Begonias without the 
addition of peat. In their early stages 
Achimenes early in the season appreciate 
the brisk heat of the stove, but as the 
summer advances they thrive well enough 
under greenhouse treatment. 

Pot Vines and Figs. — These are now 
making considerable progress, and in the 
ease of the former a good top-dressing, 
consisting of old loam with which some 
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rotted manure was mixed, has been ap¬ 
plied. A comfortable, slightly damp 
atmosphere is maintained, and as soon as 
the roots are visibly at work in the new 
soil regular waterings with liquid manure 
or with chemical stimulants will be given. 
In the case of Figs in pots, these are l>cing 
held back as far as i>ossible, no attempt 
being made to hurry on the growth. Theses 
too, have been attended to in the way of 
toi>-dressing, etc. 

Bulbs in Crass.— These are now charm¬ 
ing, more especially along an old walk 
under i>ollarded Plane-trees. Very many 
varieties are represented, these maintain¬ 
ing the display from the present time until 
almost the close of May. The bulbs were 
planted informally in irregular groups of 
varying sizes—the most effective way. 

Vegetable garden. — During the week 
extremes of weather conditions were ex- 
I*?rienced. In the earlier part of the week 
the soil was in excellent order, the weather 
was mild and free from frost, and good 
progress was made. Autumn Onions were 
transplanted, seed of Rousham Park Hero, 
Zittau, and Nuneham Park Onions w T as 
sown, Potatoes and Broad Beans were 
planted, Parsley, Leeks, Parsnips, Spinach, 
and supplementary sowings of Brassicas 
were got out, and a line of Marrow Peas 
was sown. The work was then interfered 
with by a very severe snowstorm accom¬ 
panied by an easterly wind which resulted 
in much drifting. Frosts of varying in¬ 
tensity have been since then of nightly 
occurrence. With the increased sun-heat, 
however, there are signs that the snow 
will soon disappear, and as the ground at 
this time dries rapidly it is hoped that 
the delay will be only temporary. Aspara¬ 
gus beds, in the early part of the week, 
received their usual spring clean up. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Halmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 30th, 1015. 

Quite an interesting exhibition was got 
together on this date, despite the nearness 
of Faster. The outstanding features, 
each good in its way, were the Orchids 
from Mr. J. Gurney Powder, which occu¬ 
pied the whole of the western end of the 
hall, and the Croc-uses and Daffodils which 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
arranged on the floor near the entrance. 
Elsewdicre there were Roses in abundance 
from Oxford, Carnations from many 
sources, delightful exhibits of alpines, 
with Daffodils and other flowers in 
variety. Vegetables and fruit were 
practically non-existent. Four novelties 
gained awards. 

EARLY BULBOUS FLOWERS. 

The display of Crocuses and Daffodils 
arranged on the floor by Messrs. Carter 
and Co., Raynes Park, S.W., w'as in the 
nature of a novelty. It also proved a 
great attraction, while showing the value 
of these flowers for spring effect. The 
Crocuses were arranged in diamond¬ 
shaped beds for the most part, with circu¬ 
lar groups of those noble yellow Ajax 
Daffodils King Alfred and Sir Francis 
Drake, the former constituting an im¬ 
posing central feature. Towards mid-day 
the Crocuses, responding to the w T armth, 
opened their cups, affording a display of 
colour rarely seen. Some of the leading 
sorts were Dorothea (pale violet-mauve, 
purple-striped, \vhite-striped), Royal Parks 
Purple, Royal Parks White, and Triumph. 
The whole idea was well conceived and 
effectively carried out. 

Quite charming, too, was the exhibit of 
bulbous flowers from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., though of an 
entirely different kind. Here the specialist 


might have revelled in the more dainty 
flowers, such as Tulipa saxatilis, T. 
ehrysantha, a study in yellow', old gold, 
and bronze, and a graceful sissies withal. 
Narcissus juncifolius, N. triandrus, N. t. 
albus, X. calathinus. the very beautiful 
Tulipa Clusiana, Narcissus Queen of 
Spain, together with Dog's Tooth Violets, 
Iris tingitana, Chionodoxas, and other 
choice early flowers. 

From Mr. F. Du Cane Godnian, Hor¬ 
sham, came half-a-dozen w r ell-flowered 
pans of the flue blue Chilian Crocus 
Tecophyhea cyanocrocus, which everybody 
admired because of its unique colour. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a 
very beautiful collection of these on rocks, 
grouping such charming Saxifrages as 
marginata, Sundermanni, coriophylla, 
tombeanensis, sc-ardica obtusa, and 
Obristi, the pick of the white-flowered lot 
in abundance. In addition such yellow 
sorts as Paulina? and Faldonside, with 
lilaeina and oppositifolia latina, W’ere 
very line. To these must be added the 
very pretty Soldanella pusilla alba, Drnba 
iinbricata, and Anemone vernal is, all 
being well shown. 

Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, had a lovely lot of Dqphne Cnoorum, 
freely colonising such Saxifrages as 
Elizabetlue, Paulina 1 , Faklonside, oppositi- 
folia alba, and apieulata on roekwork 
wdth other plants. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, whose 
collection invariably includes choice and 
interesting plants, brought many of the 
choicer Saxifrages, as Stuarti, Griesbachi, 
and marginata, with Godseffi, pungens, 
Kyrilli, Paulina 1 . Haagei, and Faldonside, 
all yellow kinds. Lenten Roses, Teco¬ 
phyhea cyanocrocus, and choice shrubs 
w’ere also on view'. 

Misses Hopkins, Shepj erton-on-Thames, 
had some nice tufts of double blue 
Ilepatica, Shortia galacifolia, double 
Primroses, and Narcissus ('apax fl.-pl. 
among others. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfiehl. Haywards 
Heath, had beautiful colony effects of 
Primula Julia? (deep magenta), IV 
marginata (lavender), the exquisite and 
dainty Trillium rivale. Iris orchioides, a 
glorious lot of Shortia galacifolia, with 
double blue Ilepatica, and several groups 
of Erythroniums. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, again 
showed a large collection of Saxifrages 
and other alpines. Of the former we re¬ 
marked marginata, apieulata alba, and 
Petraschi (white), Paulina 1 , Kotschyi, and 
Roeheliana lutea (yellow'), the last-named 
being also rare. Alpine Primulas w'ere 
also well showm, and a fine flowering 
specimen of Forsythia intermedia s]>eeta- 
bilis, to which an Award of merit was 
given. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had the 
finest display of these, his vases of 
Marmion, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Salmon 
Enchantress, Mrs. W. B. Clode (probably 
the most pronounced Clove-scented Carna¬ 
tion known), Mikado, Marmion, and 
White Wonder being in the pink of condi¬ 
tion. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
had a grand lot of Pink Sensation, and 
the new white Mrs. T. Lloyd Wigg, a 
sjKirt from R. F. Felton. It is very 
fragrant. Champion was also go<xl. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayw’ards 
Heath, showed Terrific, Bisliton Wonder, 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Mary Allwood, Fair- 
mount, and Champion excellently. The 
I vases were attractively staged, 
j Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
I a fine lot of these flow'ers, notably such ns 
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Marmion and Geoffrey Henslow, both 
scarlet and white, the latter the smaller, 
though more brilliantly coloured. Phila¬ 
delphia (pink), and Gorgeous (cerise) were 
very fine. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N:, had many good flowers, the vases 
of Lady Ingestre (salmon-pink) being ex¬ 
cellent. Of newer sorts King George 
(scarlet, of Malmaison proportions), 
Countess Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. L. Mac- 
kinnon (rich scarlet) w'ere very good. 
Salmon Windsor W’as among the more 
effective 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A great attraction here was the fine 
table of Heaths and other things from 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W. The bushes of Erica Wil- 
moreana, teeming w’ith branches of rosy- 
scarlet flowers, W’ere one of the most effec¬ 
tive things in the hall. White Cyclamens 
were grand, blue Hydrangeas a great 
feature. A very effective combination was 
realised in Erica Cavendishi (yellow) and 
the coppery - coloured, delightfully 
fragrant Boronia megastigma, the tw’O 
associating well. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons had 
forced shrubs in variety, Wistaria, Azalea 
mollis and others, Primroses, Daphnes, 
and the like. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, showed a well-flowered lot of 
Clematises, among which Nellie Moser, 
Fair Rosamond, and Miss Bateman were 
noted. In addition, Indian Azaleas, 
Cinerarias, Boronia megastigma, Calla 
alocasicefolia, and Cytisus racemosus were 
all shown freely in groups. 

Lady Paget, Kingston Ilill, showed a 
fine group of Star and other Cinerarias, 
the plants exceptionally W'oll flowered and 
in great variety. 

ROSES. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, had this de¬ 
partment to himself, and showed finely of 
these 1 ever-popular flowers. The exhibit 
was extensive and embraced many excel¬ 
lent sorts. Quite of outstanding merit 
were Mine. Edouard Ilerriot, Rayon 
d’Or, Richmond, the pink - flow'ered 
Josephine, a very shapely flower of 
beautiful colour, Juliet, Lady Plymouth, 
Irish Elegance, and Countess of Gosford. 
The Austrian Copper and Y’ellow Roses 
were very fine, and the rich yellow 
Ilarrisoni was remarked in a very beauti¬ 
ful lot. 

NARCISSI AND TULIPS. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Co vent Garden, 
W.C., had a really good lot of the former, 
showing such giant Leedsi varieties as 
Lord Kitchener, Mermaid, Queen of the 
North (not'of the “giant” type, though 
very beautiful), the rich yellow King 
Alfred, Lord Roberts, Gwendolin (white 
Ajax), together with Lucifer, Firelight, 
Simrkler (wdth fine cup), and the pretty 
Tazetta canieulata. Sunrise a Barri 
w'as also of outstanding merit. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
had a capital lot of Darwin Tulips grow¬ 
ing in fibre, showing such as Pride of 
Haarlem (clierry-red), William Copeland 
(inauve), Phillipe de Comminet, Angelica 
(both of maroon shades). Maiden’s Blush, 
Sieraad Van Flora (of rosy-red colour), 
with Isis and Bartigon of scarlet hue. 
Some very good vases of Chionodoxa were 
shown. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, had an exhibit of Lily of 
the Valley, Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias. 
and the like growing in bowls of fibre. 

FORCED SHRUBS. 

Filers, Bayswater and Barnes, had an 
extensive exhibit of Wistaria, Pyrus, 
Azaleas of sorts, Cytisus Andreanus, C. 
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Wireworms, Slugs, 

And all other Insect Pests 

Killed. 

Just sprinkle a little Vaporite on the ground 
and dig in. The effect is really remarkable. 

Vaporite 


Using Vaporite when digging. 


In ftn*:— 

Small .. .. Od. 

About 7-lb*. .. if- 

„ li-lba. .. 3- 

„ 28-lb*. .. i,G 

Of all Stedamen. 


In bag *:— 

4 J-cwf. .. .. 76 

1-cwt . 11,6 

Carriage paid. 


Fumigen Fumigators. " 

Merely place a Fumigen Fumigator upon the floor of your greenhouse 
and ignite with a match. No trouble—no tools. Fumigen destroys Black- 
fly, Green-fly, and all forms of Aphis and similar insects upon the leaves of 
the plants. 

6 d. 

each , 

Obtainable from all Seedsmen . or *>l9 P cr doz. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, EX. 



BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 


(Poison). 

The most powerful The most permanent in effect. 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 88 9—3 gallons, 116; 6 gallons, 26/.; 12 gallons, 45/-; 
24 gallons, 87/6. 

1 tO SO X —3 gallons, 10/-; 6 gallons, 18/'-; 12 gallons, 33/- i 
So gallons, 47/0; 40 gallons, 00/-. 

Daisy”tiller 


(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies. Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lQcwt., £9 IS/-; 5ewt„ £5; 1 cwt., 21/-; 661bc, 12/-; 
28 lbs., 7/0. Tins: 2/8 and 1/- each. 

Cvrtage Ml n 5/- orders sod epvards. 

Sole Manufacturers —- 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


•TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good T OVERS OF BOOKS should read t 

J- colour, anecially prepared with strong line attached to JLl ••Publishers' Circular." Particulars of new books giv 



lONEjjf ALLSEEDS) 


PURE CHEAP SEEDS and CONCENTRATED 
RELIABLE FERTILISERS at Moderate Prices, 
play a vital part in the Rural Revival. 


“ ONE & ALL ” stands for Perfect 
Purity and Matchless Vitality , while the 


u ONE & ALL ” prices are the lowest. 


92, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, 



ILLUSTRATES CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


ONEjALL fertilisers 


Managing Director. 


■L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can 1* left out in alt weathers. 25 vds. by 2 yds., 
fis. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d.; by 4 yds., 9s. ft:L Any size mode. 
Standards for same. 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
JO so. yd*, for Is. Orders over 5a. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flog List.-IL J. OASSON, Net 
Works, Rye. Established 126 years. 


"Publishers Circular. Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Writs for specimen copy to "Publishers' 
Circular." A dam-street, Adciphl, London. _ 

•THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, Sd. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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Google 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

"* hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3 in. square, £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid^Jl^f^JASS^ Contractor, Rye . 

OAVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, 

O beet, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists froo. 
-R. B. JOHNSON k CO., Tank Works, March, Cambe. 
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fciurptireus, Crata»gus, Pyrus, with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and others. 

Mr.Jj. IL Russell, Riehmond, showed a 
table chiefly of Azaleas, Heaths, Wistaria 
sinensis,* Laburnum, and other such 
things. 

ORCHIDS. 

These wore in greater numbers than 
usual, the splendid collection of Den- 
drobiums from Mr. .T. Gurney Fowler, 
l’embury, Kent, constituting an exhibition 
alone. There were some 330 specimens 
staged, the whole of the western end of 
the hall being occupied by them. The 
very pure white I). nobile virginale was 
in great force,while such as Itryinerianum 
(golden flowers, heavily fringed), Che's- 
singtonepse (rich yellow), flinbriatum 
oculatum (golden) were very striking 
in this shade of colour. A very fine un¬ 
named hybrid was nobile nobilius x 
Apollo grand iflorum, and t lie re were 
many, other nobile hybrids staged. Cyin- 
bidiums, Cyprii»ediiMns. and Odonto 
glossums were freely distributed in the 
front, the Deudrobes being susiiended from, 
the wall. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had the rich yellow Dendrobium 
Tliwaitesi Veitch’s variety, with Kj»i- 
dendrums, Lycastes, Sophronitis grandi- 
flora, Cymbidiuins of sorts, and a vjariely 
of (’ypripediums. 

Sir Jeremiah Column, Reigate, sent a 
pretty variety of Sophro-Ladia hybrids 
and a collection of cut flowers of Dcn- 
drobiums. showing great variety. 

Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvie, Oxford, had a 
remarkable exhibit of Dendrobium 
Tliwaitesi Veitch’s variety (golden-yellow 
with crimson-coloured lip), some thirty 
handsomely-flowered plants being shown. 

Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield, staged 
fine examples of Dendrobium crassinode 
album with Lad ins, Cattleyas, Oncidium 
cancolor, and (’attleya Schroder a* alba. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had some grandly-flowered 
specimens of the pure white Odontoglos- 
sum crispum xanthotes, O. Jastier (re¬ 
markable for colour and copious blotch¬ 
ing), and two very dark forms, quite dis¬ 
tinct, of Odontioda 15rewi. The examples 
were very choice throughout. 

Messrs. ,T. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had good examples of Odontoglos- 
sums, Cymbidiuins, Masdevallias, and 
Ofloutiodas in variety. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a particularly fine group of Den¬ 
drobium Wardlnnum giganteum, the 
plant*# superbly, flowered. D. Ilarvey- 
nnuiii (rich golden and heavily fringed), 
was also remarked. In addition there 
were many well-flowered examples of 
Odontiodas, Odontpglossums. Cymbidiuins, 
and Cypripediums, with Miltonias and 
others. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will appear in our 
next issue. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener’s absence during illness 

(\Y. H .).—You are entitled to lie paid the 
wages which you would have earned had 
you not been absent that week through ill- 
ness. An employer is not justified in 
stopping a gardener’s wages simply be¬ 
cause the gardener has been taken ill and 
has thus been prevented from doing what 
he had undertaken to do. The only way 
in which an employer can escape from 
liability to pay the wages of a servant 
absent through illness is for him to give 
the projier notice to that absent servant 
determining his engagement; then he will 
only remain liable to go on paying wages 
until the date of the determination of that 
period of notice.— Bauuistf.k. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 


Growing Hepatlcas (R. Pinscnt).— Hepaticas 
prefer deep sandy loam, a cool rooting 
medium, and some shade Thin woodland 
shade, as Hazel, is good, and they are at home 
often enough with Ferns. The soil mixture you 
have is quite good for them; the selected 
sunny position is not. 

Planting an island (L . M. S .).—We should 
advise you to remove the Oak and in its stead 
plant a group of Tree Willows, the Dogwoods 
and Pyrus would also be at. home. Near the 
water Primula japonica would do well, while 
the Pampas Grass and some of the other 
strong-growing Grasses would answer. The 
Royal Fern would also succeed, not forgetting 
the Gunnera. Among other suitable plants 
for such a place would be t he herbaceous and 
shrubby 8pir*as, Epilobiums. Day Lilies, 
Calthas, and Globe Flowers, all of which 
would do well in ouch a position. 

Short stems to Tulips (Enquirer). — The 
i cause of the shortness of stem in your Tulips 
is probably due to their having been placed 
in neat too soon after potting or boxing. All 
bulbous plants are better for a lengthened 
sojourn in cold frames or in the open under 
Cocoanut-fibre or ashes, where they can make 
good root-growth before they throw up their 
spikes, the flowers of such as have been 
accorded this treatment being finer and quite 
as early as those that have been introduced 
into heat at an earlier period. Shading might 
draw the flowers up slightly, hut this would 
weaken them and should never be applied to 
spring-blooming bulbs. 

Cinerarias failing (Mrs. L. Carter).— Seeing 
you stmd us no particulars as to your cultiva¬ 
tion, and without seeing your plants, the 
only conclusion we can come to is that they 
have been kept too close and warm, anil 
either allowed to become too dry at some time 
or over-watered. Have you been using liquid 
or artificial manure, as- an overdose would 
injure the plants in the way you say? A good 
light position in the greenhouse, a free circu¬ 
lation of air, anil a maximum temperature of 
55 degs. or thereabouts are the most suitable 
for Cinerarias. We are assuming also that 
your plants are free of aphides, as these often 
attack the plants, and if not destroyed very 
soon ruin them. 

Ferns under greenhouse stage (L.). —You 
will And a large number of the free-growing 
kinds useful, ai— e.g., Nephrodium molle, Cyr- 
tomium falcatuni. Pterises of the lineata type, 
and the well-known British Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum Capillus Veneris) is usually one of 
the beot. If not too dark and too much drip 
overhead. Pteria scaberula will do well and 
spread freely. Doodia aspera, Pteris tremula. 
together with the ordinary Maiden-hair, 
Davallia canariensia, and Woodwardia radi- 
cans, would also be useful, and, with some of 
the Selaginellas. make a good variety. Any 
rough, peaty mixture, with ordinary loamy 
soil added, will do, or even the old potting 
soil from Fern.i, if a Bupply is at hand. 

Repotting Begonia tubers (P.). —You had 
better shake your Begonia tubers out of the 
pots anil place them at once in shallow' boxes 
of light compost, such as leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
nut-hbre and loam. Fill the base of the box 
with the rough parts of the compost, and 
stand the tubers on this; then just cover them 
lightly with the same material. The compost 
should be fairly moist, and if it shows signs of 
becoming dry it should be watered lightly 
with a fine rose. A temperature of 55 degs. is 
a good one to start Begonia tubers in. When 
the tubers have emitted roots they should be 
potted, not using too large pote at first. A 
good compost ie leaf-mould and fibrous loam 
in equal quantities, with which a liberal allow¬ 
ance of coarse silver sand has been mixed as 
well as some well-rotted manure, as tuberous 
Begonias are partial to a rich and poroue- 
rooting medium. 

Heaths after flowering (F. W.). — After 

flowering, cut the plants into shape, shorten¬ 
ing back the long, vigorous shoots to one-third 
their length, then place them in the green¬ 
house to encourage fresh growth. When the 
young shoots have made about ft inch of 
growth, repot, using sandy peat, and see that 
the drainage is free. Pot firmly, stand the 
plants in a frame kept close till they have 
recovered from the check, then stand them in 
the open, plunging in ashes to save watering. 
Water very carefully, taking care thiB is not 
overdone, as if this happens the soil gets 
soured and water-logged, which will be fatal. 
Guard against dryness at the roots as well. 
When the cold nights come remove to the 
greenhouse, ventilating freely on every favour¬ 
able occasion. All depends on the treatment 
you give, but if well looked after we sec no 
reason why your plants should not bloom next 
year. 

Freesias after flowering (E. R.).— Freesias 
will flower year after year in a perfectly satis¬ 
factory manner provided they are carefully 
attended to. After flowering they must be 
watered as before, and kept in a good, light 
position in the greenhouse till the leaves com¬ 
mence to die off. when the water supply should 
be lessened, and when they are quite dormant 
it should be discontinued altogether. The pots 
may then be stood on a sunny shelf in the 
greenhouse or in some similar position till 


about the end of July, when they must be 
turned out and the bulbs soiled. The larger 
ones may be potted for flowering, six or eight 
in a 5-inch pot. or in any other way that you 
desire, while the smaller ones which are not 
likely to bloom inay be put into store pots or 
pans to grow on for another season.-^ If you 
desire a succession you need not turn otit and 
pot all your bulbs at the same time, but at 
intervals of three weeks or a month. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes mildewed (E. A. S .).—To guard 
against an attack next year, you should, 
when the leaves have all fallen, paint all the 
inside woodwork, clean the glass, and lime- 
wash the walls. Then dissolve ft oz. of sulphide 
of potassium in a quart of water, mix it with 
clay and sulphur to a thin paste, and brush 
the mixture into the bark and every crevice 
about the spurs on the Vine rods. The most 
fruitful cause of this trouble is maintaining a 
cold, damp, atmosphere during a spell of dull 
weather, also opening the front ventilators 
when the wind is blowing from a north or 
easterly direction. A too dry condition of the 
border would also cause it. From what you 
say we should imagine that the Grapes are 
what is known as shanked, brought about fty 
the roots getting down into a cold, inert soil. 
In this case the only possible remedy is lifting 
the roots and remaking the border, which, we 
fear, you could not now do until the coming 
autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manure for Potatoes, etc. (G. Robins ).—A 
good artificially - comi>ounded manure for 
Potatoes may consist of four parts superphos¬ 
phate, two parts of sulphate of ammonia, and 
two parts sulphate of potash. The equivalents 
iu weight would be ft cwt. of the first and 
I cwt. each of the two last named. Another 
formula is five parts superphosphate.two parts 
sulphate ammonia, and 3 lb. kainit. Either mix¬ 
ture should be strewn in the drills at plant¬ 
ing time at the rate of 3 oz. per. yard run. 
For herbaceous borders take four parts super¬ 
phosphate and two parts muriate of sulphate 
of potash; mix both thoroughly and apply 
3 oz. per square yard at onde nnd lightly fork 
it in. For Roses, mix one and a-half part of 
sulphate of ammonia with two parts sulphate 
of potash and three parts superphosphate. 
Apply 2 oz. of the mixture per square yard 
now and half the quantity after the first 
flush of bloom is past. For a general veget¬ 
able manure see the reply below to “ C. D. H." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure for garden (C. D. H .).—A mixture 
consisting of 120 lb. fish-guano or bone-meal. 
24 lb. sulphate of ammonia, 24 lb. superphos¬ 
phate of lime, and 12 lb. of sulphate of potash 
should answer your purpose. For the flower- 
border portion we advise the use of bone-meal 
in lieu of fish guano. The quantities named 
will just allow of 9 lb. of the mixture being 
applied to each square rod. When purchasing 
it it will be necee*ary to order lft cwt. of the 
first, J cwt. each of the second and third, and 
ft cwt. of the fourth named manure. The mix¬ 
ture should be sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil and dug in. Why not purchase a ready- 
mixed general fertiliser, which can be pro 
cured from any firm which deals in garden 
sundries and manures, and so save the incon¬ 
venience and trouble of mixing the various 
ingredients at homo? 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. M .—The beet dressing would be a mulch 
of rotten manure, and it is not too late to 
apply this. Do not dig it in, but let it lie on 
the surface and thus be beneficial to the 
hushes during the coming summer should it 
happen to be dry. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —.V. T. Yool.— So far as we 
can judge from the flowers you send us they 
are those of Narcissus minor.— —J. D. Thor- 
bum .—To name correctly we must have a 
flowering specimen. The only way to get rid 
of the weed ia to spud it up. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland.— A Ipine and Her¬ 
baceous Plants, 1915. 


Chlmonanthus and Lonicera failing to 
bloom. —I note many remarks as to the value 
of the flowers of Lonicera fra^rrantisaima nnd 
Chimonanthtts fragrans in the winter season, 
and should like to know how to obtain these 
blooms. I have had excellent specimens of 
each for many years past in good positions— 
the Chimonanthus on a south wall—invariably 
showing good growth, and primed according 
to the instructions given in this paper. But 
I have never yet had a bloom on either. What 
is the cause of failure?— Raves. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution.—Sir Frnnk Crisp has kindly sent 
a cheque for £38 3s., being one-quarter of 
admission fees to Friar Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, last summer, in aid of the funds 
of this Institution. 
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DIPLOMA a mcoal 
imal horticultural 






A Really Nice Lawn 


In u great s»unc of pleasure. A typieal 
Velvaa Lawn U free fa out weed*. a 
rich uniform kki'H, nu I Ix-iiutifiilly 
grown with Um* griuvse*-in ill liglitful 
<'nutra.«l to the brilliance of the 
tut rounding Hewers. 


Keeps the productive power of 
your around at hiah pressure. 

It doubles and trebles the yield by its tich diffu¬ 
sion of food throughout the soil. It is food teal 
food—for plants and soil alike. Carmona is the 
very essence of good Plant Food. 

— v Prepare your seed bods with Carmona 

-^ and grow prize vagstabh orop*. 

l m Carmona will help you gain your 

share of the '* Dally Mall ' Prlzo. 

’ram all Seedmncn In tins, 6d.. 1 
6. llog*, 14 Iba.. 46; 28 Pm ,7 6. 
56 lbs., 12 6; and 113 Um . 23 

ROBINSON BROS.. LTD.. 
West Bromwich. 


V E LV AS 
Lawn Sand 


Kills woods at once, and Improves the 
growth and colour of the gr«A* m a 
week or two. Sold in tii<^, 6tl.. 1 *. 
2 3 G '14 llw I; Keys. 28 II*. 6 6. 

56 lbs . 11 112 Um 20 - All Sued* 

unsn sell it. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Io the form of a Ic.if mould, clean to handle, sweet 
vni llMt! In i' I ll>. tu i.ipiare y.irdi. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet.f n't wticulars 
and Kuyal Horticultural Society's Repairt, wut on 
receipt of pnMcnrd. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS. 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in I. i.. . JS J! •- , 2 3; Sa, j|. s 36; , « 6 - ; 
Scwt., 28 9: lilt w(. 55 - < art. c "• I t ■ ■ .u v ‘.t it toil 
m fcngl.m.l an .t Wales, or 1<> r.tincr. London. 

Of Nurserymen. Sci d men, and 8lures ortlin-etfmm 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO, Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Wastley'i Ground Garden Lime, 1 - 

bustle I big cart. paid 25 nu Jus. ur 1 6 carr. forward. 


armona 


Fertilizer 


of our 50th Annual illustrated Catalogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARCAINS 


CrecnhousM, from72. 


Poultry Mouses, 
from 15 - 


Plant Propagator, 22 6 


Carden Barrow, 17 0 


WORLD RENOWNED 


LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


jscs, Complete Incubator *» I * 1 - 

6 Rustic Arch, 4 9 25.- Wood Buildings, from G7 6 

761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 
SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 


Write Jot Special Catalogue. 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens. Tennis CourtJ, aud 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT A WARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVIR MEDAL3 

Motor Mower* Made jn Vorl- us 
Sizes Bupplied i>y ull Ironinnnci r*. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Lti 

SmithfieUl Iruuwcri *, Leeds; * New 
Surrey Worlo, So.,thwart Street, 


!Z VIQT QW i A 


BAMBOO S 

2ft., S'!. : 3 ft, 1/1 ; 4 ft., 1/3, 1 6. 1 11, 
2 6 ; 5 ft .4-. 5/- : G ft., 6/-. 6 -;7ft, 
5 6, 7;-: 8 ft., 10/- 

Taperifur Rod" for Hweut Pen*. 7-8 ft , 7 6; 9—10 ft., 
10-. lift . 12all jwr lull Dyed Green Bamboo 
I'-viw. Sniuire Rose Stakes, Creosotcd Trellis. I. rgo 
Square Mrth String Netting. Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, I/olieJs, Kaffia and Tying Material*. Tarred Itopo 
amt Twine, Mat*, Shred*, Uumboonnd Ulreli llroom*. 
Jruner*. Maple * Patent. Pol*. llasir Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate. and other Fertilizers. Loaf Mould, CocoAuut 
Fibre, Ac. 

- ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887, Tbo Original Banihoo Company. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


'LAWNS BEAUTIFUL" ] 
HINTS on MANURING” J 
iSWEET PEA CULTIVATION4SUPPORT 


BOUNDARY CHEMlCALC? L'° Crunmer St LIVERPOOL. 


6 • LARGER SIZES 
TIN ; nr 
FOR 100 GALLONS ; LOWER RATES 


I TIN 

FOR 25 GALLONS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 
DO IT NOW. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15 - with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for till Lime. 

IfOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED HEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Parked in rrnte free and carriage paid. 

Rinre 1906 I have advertised in this paper, and 1 aTe made 
a,,d sold over ’AI WW Machines. No EXTRAS Lam .. Kell. 
Pump, ami ererythiug Inr'udtH. Carriage pai i YOU 
nor RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FO.i 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU IN) NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I bare thousand* of testimonial*. Write to-day for enpim 
h,.j (hr finest catat gue ever printed (with coloured illiuilra- 
tKini showing e»a* t inarhines). — GEORGE BEAT80N, 
• r.ioy CYCLE WORKS,” 85, MOSELEY STREET, 


a BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Cutahiijuf Free. 

"BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM." 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN. HERTS. 

JEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

J the best STRAW llll It LIES, CURRANTS. . u,, , 
way the bird* by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING 
i/«\ 25 yds by S yd* , S* 6d. ; .‘.0 yd*, by 4 yd* . S, ; MO y.U 
y 2yd* . 7* Gd Cash. Any *i/.n made to order. Hamuli-free. 
TIILMJOUKOCK ROPEWORK U<» . I,rd . Lowestoft 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“unncr-cunr” , SB 


BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuelml 
labour saver. Bums 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 

1. lit Xe. s* sfHt fret iL-tfh t'-J.'klet. 

' Mi>» 1 ‘iail 1 he*t my (jrrru/umt i' 

CHAS. P. KINNELL A CO., Ltd.. 

65, tiouthw.uk St , Lojdon 


J-J -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED 45yanl* 
lun* Ur 1 rani wide. 1* *. <5 by 2. 2*.; 4S by 3. 3* Order* over 
C53riiie"paid. Old Net for bush work, 6 ttft. 1*-- 
NOOiiEACO.. Net Wor k*, Bje. _ 

VETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

ll —Good strong, atmit, araall mesli; will not rot; 30 m. 
_, i . fnr i. - af ,y length or width supplied I order* over 5a 
kind* kept -50 «q yda for la U.t* 
SdSpM OAUaffir. N^Un, Wort™, Rjo. 


A NGLERS who do nob know “ 

•l** Gazette'' (the illustrated weekly ana 
have a spei-imeu copy by sending lo the 1 
Gazette," 19, Adam-strect, 8tran<L London. 


ishing 

fieri can 
Fishing 


Please mention " Gardening Illustrated.’ 


MANurAcruatss: 

Tomlinson & Hayward in Lincoln, 

it amoiiTT ae Hr oiwacr- saiq 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


Digitized! by 


Gougle 


Originalfrorri 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 






























































































NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Amil 10 , 1910 


SHRUBS and CUMBERS. 

1 Azalea, large .. .. 0d 1 Filbert Nut ..6*1 

1 Buddleia, blue .. .. 6d 1 Flowering Currant .. 6*1 

1 Bireli, silver .. . tid 1 Guelder Rose .. ., 6d 

3 Beech trees .. 6d 1 Green Holly .. 6d 

1 Cnpressus Alluml . 6d 2 Gooseberries, large ..6*1 

1 Cnpressus Lawgoni . 6d 2 H P. Roses .. .. 6d 

1 Cnpressus, golden .. 6<1 2 Irish Jvy.6d 

1 Damson Bush .. ,. fid 1 Ivy lobata, large .. 6d 

1 Clematis, blue .. .. Cd 2 Lilac, purple .. 6d 

1 Fig tree.I/- 1 Lime, broad, red .. 6*1 

1 Harry elliptica .. .. 9d 2 laurels, Caucasian .. 6d 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved.. .. Od 1 Laurel, Portugal .. 6d 

1 Jessamine.6d 1 Laburnum .. .. 6d 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved .. 9d 1 Loganberry .. 6*1 

6 Lurch trees .. .. 6d 1 London Plane, 5 ft. .. 6d 

1 laurel, large .. .. Od 2 lavender, finest .. 6d 

2 Privet, golden .. .. 6d 2 Maidenhair trees .. 6d 

1 Pyrus japonica .. .. 9d 1 Maple.6d 

1 Rhododendron, red .. 6d 1 Mountain Ash.. .. 6d 

1 Rhododendron, white.. 6d 1 Mock Orange .. .. 6d 

1 Tulip tree.Cd 1 Marechal Kiel .. ..6*1 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa .. 6d 1 Passion Flower .. Cd 

1 Auipelopsis hedera ..6*1 2 PolyanthaRoses .. 6d 

1 Ami>elopsis Veitchi .. 6*1 1 Pyracantha, scarlet .. 6d 

1 Acacia tree, large .. 6d 1 Plum tree .. .. 6d 

1 Aueuba japonica .. 6d 12 Privet, Oval .. .. 6d 

1 Apple tree .. . 6*1 1 Pear tree.6d 

1 Arbor vit® .. Cd 1 Poplar, large .. .. Cd 

1 Bamboo palmata .. 6*1 1 Plane tree, large .. Cd 

1 Bamboo tree .. .. Cd 1 Rhododendron.. .. Cd 

2 Berberis aquimfolia .. 6d 2 Rosemary, fine.. .. Cd 

1 Berberis Darwini .. 6d 1 Rhubarb.61 

1 Broom, yellow .. .. 6d 2 Sweet Briars .. 61 

1 Broom, white .. . Cd 2 Snowberry, good .. Cd 

1 Forsythia.Cd 1 Spinon, large .. .. Cd 

1 Pampas Grass .. .. 9d 1 Silver Box .. 6d 

3 Black Currants .. .. Cd 1 Tree of Heaven .. 6*1 

1 Cob Nut.6d 3 Thuja Lobbi .. .. Cd 

2 Clematis, white .. .. 61 1 Thuja Lobbi, large .. 6d 

2 Chestnut trees .. ..61 1 Tea Rose.Cd 

1 Ceanothus .. .1- 1 Virginia Creeper .. 61 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. ..61 1 Weigela.61 

2 Dwarf shrubs .. . 61 1 Yew, Knglish .. ..61 

1 Elder, golden .. ..61 1 Yew, Irish .. ..61 

1 Euonymus, gold.. . 61 1 Yew, golden .. .. 9d 

1 Escallonia .. . 61 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 


2/- SMITH'S SEED COLLECTION. 2/- 

Suporlativo Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith’s Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, i-pint df Broad 
Beans, i-pint of Kidney Beans, J ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cnuliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of>»iiiith'8 Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
Goldeu Wonder." 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 


12 LARGE SEAKALE. 1- 

12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2/6. 

2 Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, puro 
white ; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red: 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niege. pure white: 2 Iris, large bluiBh-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 6*1. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1 - each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox’sOrange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Braiuley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck. Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearnmin, Dumelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Eeklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 10*1 each. 

RASPBERRIES 1/- A DOZEN. 

4-YEAR-0LD CORDON APPLES, 94 EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peosgoods Nonsuch, Warner's King, 
Eeklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9*L each. 

SPLENDhThERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood. 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3*L 

12 ENGLISH ROSES, 2/9. 

1 Rayon d’Or, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. J. Laing, 1 F. K. 
Druschki, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 His Majesty, and6assorted 
Hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 9d. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 

8 Pyroihrum, hybrid .. fld 30 Pheasant Eye Pitik .. 8d 

9 Marguerite, white .'. 61 20 Poppy, Orientale 61 

10 C. Bells, rose .. 6il 30 Wallflowers, dble. .. 61 

20 Iceland Poppies .. 6d 50 Ditttf, Blood-red .. 6d 

12 Gypsophila, pink .. 6d 50 Ditto, yellow .. ..6a 

100 Leeks.6d 50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 6d 

4 Michaelmas Daisies.. 61 50 Sweet Rockets .. 6d 

2 Tree Lupins ..61 12 Valerian .. .. 6d 

20 Lupins, perennial .. 6d 30 Parsley Roots.. .. 6d 

50 Cauliflower .. .*. 61 12 Thyme Roots .» .. 61. 

6 Eryngium flava .. 61 12 Mint Roots .. .. 6d 

10 Erigeron speciosa .. 61 6 Sage Roots .. .. 6d‘ 

4 Anchusa italica .. 6d 20 Gypsophila .. .. 6d 

20 Giant Pansies .. .. 61 50 Sweet Williams .. 61' 

20 Yellow Pansies .. 61 20 Galega, blue .. ..61 

8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 6d 100 Cabbage .. .. 61 

8 Pinks, Her Majesty.. 61 12 Per. Sunflowers .. 61 

30 Canterbury Bells .. 61 12 Pentstemona .. .. 6d 

6 Chrysanthemum 25 Dianthus, single .. 61 

King Edward 61 6 Eucalyptus .. 6d 

6 Chrysanths., named 6d 12 Lychnis, scarlet .. 6*1 

50 Rock Cistus .. .. 6*1 2 Red-hot Pokers .. 6d ■ 

20 Dianthus, double ..61 20 Strawberries, Pxtn... 6*1 

12 ChineseLauterns . 6*1 20 Do., It. Sovereign .. 6d 

100 Lettuce . 61 20 Do., B. Champion .. 6d 

3 Geraniums 61 50 Erysimum, yellow .. 6d 

2 Piuonies.61 2 Palm umbcllatum .. 6d 

2 Hardy Bamboo .. 61 2 Fancy Ferns .. .. 6d 

50 Daisies, wh., red 61 6 White Marguerites .. 6a 

20 Hollyhocks, single .. 6d 12 Evening Primrose .. 6d 

10 Hollyhocks, double .. 6d 6 Fuchsias .. .. 6d 

20 Honesty, mixed .. 61 6 Yellow Marguerites 61 

6 Doronicum8 .. ..61 3 Phlox Roots .. .. 6d 

3 Anchusa Dropmoro.. Gd 8 Pyrethrums, hbds. .. 6d 


LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1 ft, high 
6d. each. 


SMITH S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varietiea. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Griscl Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VII., 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 


200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2 - 

Fine Plants to bloom all Summer. 

5 Anchusa, 20 Aquiligia, 10 Coreopsis, 20 Pansies, 20 
Clove Pinks, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks, 20 
Sweet Rockets. 20 Wallflowers, 10 Gypsophila, double, 10 
Evening Primrose, 10 Jacob’s Ladder, 10 Chrysanthemum, 
20 Honest y. Packed in separate lots, free on rail, 2, -. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 


ST. JOHN’S 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


Digitized b) 


-Go_gle_ 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY ©F MINNESOTA- 


_GLASS- 

Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 

CLASS, 4/21os. Boxes. 


“BUCO” CARDEN CULTIVATOR. 


8x6in.23- 41/6 

0x7in.21- .. 43/- 

10 and 11 X 8in. 25/6 .. 48 - 

12,13,14,15x8 111. .. .. 26 6 .. 49/6 

11, 12. 13. 14 x 9 in.27/6 .. 51- 

12, 13, 14x10 in. 29/- 53- 

13 x llin.316 . 57 6 

16, 18, 20 x 10in. ) 

16, 18. 20 x llin. 34'- 63.6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18, 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. I 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. \ «« a 

16, 18, 20, 22. 21 x14 in./ 30 “ 060 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in... .. •. | » rn 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16in./ 37 “ 09 * 

20. 22,24 x 18 in. 39/- 72- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 ctvt., 8 -; lcwt.,43; Jcwt., 
2 6: 14lbs , 1 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. li x 2 in. lj x2J in. I$x2in. Ijx21in. Ijx2i in. 

63 6 6 7 6 8- 8/3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. T. ROSS, Xatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

1 FRUIT TREE WASHES 1 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


3 6 1 gall. drum. 6 - per 1 gall. drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They nave proved season after season 
so efficient, in lighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider. Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST ias been used by our F.xpert Sweet I 
Pea Growers as tile successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 

TTtTANTED.—Strong Lad to help in garden, 

VV algo some housework. Start 5fr. weekly, all found. 
Apply—”F. M.,” St. Albans, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


Handle 4Jft. long. 


W if U I One man w 'lb a " Buco" * 9 

I % » worth two with a hoe. The 

b % "Bueo” means more flowers, 

m \rk\\ more vegetables, more fruit, 

3A. healthier shrubs and trees, 
and a cleaner garden with less 
c^lb. labour. 

Sold by all Nurserymen, Ironmongers, and Stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, we will send you one, carriage paid, 
on receipt of 5 -. 

The “ Caxton,” 3 prong, 4ft. handle, 3’-. 

The “ Cuma,” 3 prong, 21in. long, 13. 

Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Goswell-road, London, E.C. 
(Write for List G.I.) 


NATIVE ”S“ 

_______ FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bags at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4'- per cwt. at Works; or 6'- per 
cwt. carriage paid to any .station in England. 

Kkv. J. ri. Lauds, .S/nl.tby, writes : — Used tor all 
kinds of garilen vegetables and flowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables and 
flowers do well with the manure. 

For further particular* apply to — 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 


GUANO 


NICOTICIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

$ gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 'i 

No. 1 size Tin—1 pint ,, 40,000 15{- I t*_j 

No. 2 size Tin— J pint „ 20,000 7 6 I .£ g 

No. 3 size Bot.-6 oz. „ 12,000 46 j 

No. 4 size But.-4 oz. .. 8,000 3 - £ 

No. 4J size Bot-2 oz. .. 4,000 18^ 

FUMIGATING LAMPS. 1'-each, for 5,000 cubic ft. * 

LAWN i SAND 

Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, 6d., 1 -, and 2 6 Tins; 
i cwt., 6/-; i cwt.. 11/-; 1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER A QOW, Ltd., 46. Thomas •treat, UVWWiL 

THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 

PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 


I I dozen Clips, 9d. ; 3 dozen, 2-’, 1 gross, 7 -, post free. 
This iR the best and cheapest Cloche on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W. A. SMITH, Glass Merchant, Birmingham. 


"DEST STOUT GARDEN NETS.—Do not 

■D be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2a.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, ltyo. 
Established 126 years. _ 

rpREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, &c., 4ft., 
-L Is.; 5ft., Is. 6*1.; 6 ft., 2s.; 7ft y 2s.6d.; 8 ft., 3s. per doz. 
Tied in bundles, points crcosoted. Larch, Oak, and Chestnut 
Poles for Pergolas. CleftTrellis Laths, Is. 6d. 100ft. run. Free 
on rail— FERN DEN FENCING CO., Haslemere, Surrey. 


GREENHOUSE XftKSZ" ms fml 

pure List of *oun<llv conutructed Greenhouse*. Frame*, 

*11 Garden Requisites free for * £>*c*rd. _ 

JL. SMART. Empire Work*. Mile Bod, Glasgow. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Ixmdoo, W.C.— 
April 10, 1915. Telephone: Holbom 731. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1915. 


Office: 

63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, VV.O. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

BARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

44 for spring sowing, of finest selected strains and tested 
growth at strict ly moderate prices. Catalogue free. _ 

BARR’S LARGE-FLOWERED GLADIOLI 

for April planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR A 80X8, King-street, Corent Garden, London. 

TiOBBIE’S DAHLIAS. 1 —Early plants now 

ready, splendid varieties, any class, 4s. 9d. per doz., post 
free Lists on application.—DOBBIE A CO ., Royal Florists, 
Edinhtirgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superi ntended. Estimates.—Morrishurne, Woking. 

PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

■*-* —Any quantity to offer, 2s. 6d. per doz.; 20«. per 100, 
all different. 18s. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a sort; or 
14s per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. '‘Antirrhinum 
Nelrose,” the splendid new pink perpetual flowering, plants 
ready now, 5s. ]<er doz.; 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free from— 
W. WELLS k CO.. Merstham. Surrey. _ 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

4-* —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
Prices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914 — 
J. A. COOPER, LUsadell (No. -3), Sligo, Ireland. _ 

WALLACES HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE & CO . Colchester._ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CD., Colchester. _ 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our now Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 


MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

Gladioli. — These large-flowering varieties are the 
wonder of the age. Planted now, they will give a striking 
effect in garden borders in the autumn. “It is surprising 
how groat an improvement has been made in the Gladiolus 
as a garden flower within the last twenty-five years by cross¬ 
breeding and selection, chiefly by three men—namely, Mr. 
James Kelway, of Langport; M. Lemoine, of Nancy; and 
the late Herr Max Leichtliu, of Baden Baden."—From 
"The Field,” March 20. 1915. An unusual opportunity now 
presents itself to obtain these choice kinds at moderate 
prices. Write for special war prices to—KELW AY & SONS' 
Retail Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. _ 

WEBBS’ BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS for 

* " . Summer Gardening. The choicest strains. Webbs’ 

Ostrich Plume Aster, mixed. Webbs’Comet Aster, mixed. 
Webbs’Admiration Ten-week Stock, mixed. Webbs’Bcdding 
Stock, mixed. Webbs’ Double Salmon Clarkia. Webbs’ 
Donblo Roso Godetia. Webbs' Selected Shirley Poppy, 
mixed. Webbs’ Ensign Larkspur, mixed. Webbs’ Giant 
Mignonette. Webbs' New Red Sunflower. Each 6d. and Is. 
per packet, ppBt fre e._ 

IATEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, 

* * Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

J - J —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include T-axton's 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXl’ON 
BROTHERS. Bedford. _ 

pERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

“■ Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guerns ey. 

EXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

4-* —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New double 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAR- 
DENER, 46, Warwi'-k-road, Banbury.__ 


FJ.LADIOLI, largo comis.—Halley (salmon), so . Tai 

Baron Hulot (blue), Lily 1/ehman (sulphur), America oiiri 
(pink), Brenchleycnsis (scarlet), Gandavensis, Childsi, named, I j nr 
50, la. 6.1. ; 100, 2s. 6d.—N. MERCER, Birr-hwood, ftidcup . w ti 

■ROCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Ao and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, AT A 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement. — 4.1 c 

G REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox HiU, Keaton, Kent. _ etc., p 

“A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

44- a list of alpine and hardy plants, post Tree —Tjie y'*” 

JoilTnAM Alimnk Nurskrv, Ightham, Sovcnoaks, Kent . a 

2TTHIONEMA GRANDIFLORA, Sax. Coty- kmii 

44-1 ledon nvramidali*.—Beautiful planted tocethor: strontf ... 


PJHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

^ 12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vars., to inc, " Cranfordia,” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6d.; rooteil 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Lla nelly. Lists free. _ 

TTARDY ROCK PLANTS.—24 large clumps, 

4 - 4 - 12 choice varieties, named, 2s. 6d. Hardy Rock Ferns, 
28 large roots, 7 good varieties, 2s. 6d., carriage paid.— 
WATTS, Llanfairpwll, Ang Iescy._ 

f)LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 

strong plants, 2s. dozen, carr. paid, cash.—CRUDGE, 
56, Tankard's Close, Bristol. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS-Up-to-date Exhibi- 

tion, Deeoratiyes, etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, L eyton. 

fiT AT URAL COLOU R~PHOTOG RA PHS 

-*-* on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
etc., photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 
1, Queen’s Mansions, Lavender-hill, 8.W._ 


y s CJOVV NOW.—Sutton a Charming Annuals’ 

the K* Beautiful colours, easily grown. Sutton's Doublo Sal" 
ring mon Clarkia. Sutton s Coreopsis, Special Mixture. Sutton's 
sing Doublo Mauve Godetia. Sutton’s Stock-flowered Larkspur, 
olus mixed. Sutton's Rosy Queen Eschscholtzia. Sutton's 
ess- Morning Star C hrysanthemum. Sutton’s Selected Matohet 
Mr. Mignonette. Each, per packet. 6d. Post free. _ 

rom SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 
now ^ Reading. _ 

8s® PATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

_ trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will be sent post 
lor free on application.—(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
bbs’ Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 

ihfg BATH’S CARNATIONS, Pans!ks, Dahlias," 

hbs' ■*“' Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers -New Illustrated 
jpy, Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan- 
ant dard vais., is ready, and will bo sent free on application.— 

L Is. (Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, LTD , The F loral Farms, Wisls-ch 

— BUNYARD’S ASPARAGUS.—Plant, now. 

4J Strong 3-ycar plants, 7s. 6d. 100; 2-year plants, at 5s. fid. 
100. List, with full Instructions for planting and preparing 
, c beds, free.—GEORGE BUN YARD A CO, Ltd., Royal 
o3»- Nurseries, Maidstono. _ 

on HARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

_ >4 Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 

. Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
115 descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
s of Bowgreavo Nursery. Garstang. _ 

8ed PRIMROSE PLANTS (wild), 100, Is. 4d. ; 

- 4- 400, 5s.: 1.000, 12s. Bluebells, 1U0, Is 4d. ; 500, fi< ; 

,S. 1,000, 9s. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 4d. Periwinkle, lift 

jjj e Is. 6d. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 6d. Doublo white Primroses, 
12, Is. 3d. ; double mauve, 12, 2s. Post fr<3e. Strong plants. 
LR- -KATE . Harley Park, C’allan, Ire land. 

— FJHOICE Rock Plants,—3d. each, from pots. 

_ C/ Many rare kinds. List on application —Miss SELINA 


• LLi le<Ion pyramidalis.—Beautiful planted together; strong 
plant*, 4s. GiL doz., postage paid.— 1 Thk Iohtuam Alpine 
Nukaerv, Ightham, SevenoakB, Kent. __ 

T AWN MOWERS (“FRANKWELL.”)— 

■LI Unequalled. Close and easy cuttiug. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 12s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I). Shrewsbury. 

"DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Lv training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2i in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 2Jd.; 31 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
— H. J. OA SSON, Garden N et Works, Rye. _ 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

4*. Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fence* of best English Oak and Larch —W. WALTERS 
fc CO., Moriand-road, Croydon. Surrey. Catalogues free. 

fjLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

LI Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs. Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on applicati on.—BOULTON A PA UL, Ltd., Norwic h. 

G ARDEN”ROLLERS.—Doublo cyclinder^ 

solid ends, rounded ed^es, ljcwts., 25*. 6*1.; 2cwts., 28s.; 

4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid. 


VORlv STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
A BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford 


solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25*. 6*1.; 2cwts., 28, 
2icwt*., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. od. : 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. pai 
Lists free.—J. C. ATT WOOD, Fosler-atroet, Stourbridge. 


TAWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

-Ll Destroys weeils In turf, but greatly encourage.* growth 
of grass. Price 15s. per cwt., carriage paid Great Britain -- 
WILLIAM BAILEY & SON, Wolverhampton. _ 

T AWN MOWERS.—“Syndic Mowers’’are 
-LI the best and easiest running machines made. Moderate in 
price. Catalogue of ‘Syndic’ Garden Hose, Syringes, and other 
high-class Garden Requisites free from TWELVE HOURS 
STOVE SYNDICATE,Ld.,Vau.vhall-nl., Westminster, S W 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

-L dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers. Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL- 
T ON A PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich . 

CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

L/ Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparat us required ; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. II. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


RANDOLPH, The Cottage, Charthain, Canterb ury. _ 

BLANT NOW !—Dormant, roots Tropieolum 

4- speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park , Carriek Fergus. 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNsT— 

44. Splendid vars. List, id. Fern Culture, illustrated, 
1 s. 1R, free.—W. F. A SKE W, Grange. Keswick, 

BERNS.—40 rare roots, Is. Gd. ; 100, 3s. ; 10 

4- sorts; car. pd. Maidenhair, Adiantums, Dilutata. Blech- 
uum, etc. Pla nt now, —1 1. A NDR EWS, Reaqiinster. Dorset. 

BANSIES, Fancy and Violas, newest vat ie- 
4- ties, from Is. 9d. and la 3d. doz.; named ; free. Bedders, 
Is. List.—McCONNELL, Lenzie, N.B. 

■DERNS.—32 plants, lovely hardy Irish varie- 

4- ties, Is. 4il. ; 32 larger, 2s. 6d. Post free. Lists sent. — 
MlBB BEAMISH, Westwood, Rosscarbe ry. Ck> Cork. _ 

S ELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 

Season. List free. — T. KIME, Mareham-lc - Fen, 
Boston. Lincolnshire. 

H ARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER,' 

the best and cheapest. See page v. this week’s issue. 
Circular and t est inionials on applicai cn 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS7ltI).T 

»» Lawrenco-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

■4a. mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply pirnt free. — W. 
DARLINGTON A SONS, Ltd., Patentees. Hack ney, N\ F. 

H ~ UTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms. 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms. Ac. Sena 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich. _ 

T7-EEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 

4a. i n g your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Whoiesalo 
— PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, Lo ndon, B.W. _ 

H REENHOUSE PAINTING k GLAZING.— 

"Vitrolite." far superior to "White Lead Paint, 10a. 
per gall. " Plastine’’ supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt Full 

K -ticulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
tteraea. Agents throughout the country. 
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■ERNS.—36 beautiful hardy varieties, care- 

full^jpackedk *?; ^ re , 6 „ Primrose plants, la. 6d. 100. 


• fully pocked, 1 
•Miss CONNOR, 


Cononagh, Leap, 
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DEVON RESIDENCE WITH FAMED 
GAR DEN FOR S ALE. 

Coombe Flshacro House, with Garden and 
Grounds, near Newton Abbot—for 39 yearn the residence of 
the late Mr. Archer-Hind—is on sale by Private Treaty. 

The grounds are about seven acres in extent, and include 
two kitchen gardens, with vinery, flower gardens, orchard, 
two fields, a small island with rustic bridge, etc. 

The house is compact and well arranged, and contains an 
outer and inner hall, drawing, dining, and breakfast rooms 
(one could be used for a study), servants' hall, kitchon, etc., 
six or seven bedrooms, besides maids' rooms, and a man- 
servants’ room approached by separate staircase. Largo 
bathroom, h. and c., and every domestio convenience. 
Lavatory basins upstairs and down. Sanitary arrangements 
perfect, having been thoroughly overhauled recently. 
Stables (four stalls) and large coach house or garage. 

Small lodge at entrance and short drive to the houso. 
Price £2,000. 

Application to be made to Mils. DUNN, Torbryan 
Rectory, Newton Abbot, South Devon. 

yALLOTAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

V 5s. doz. — Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable 
quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages, 80 
illustrations.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, 
Is., 1s. 6d. doz.; 7s., 10s. 100. Lawn Grass Seed, Is. lb. 

T7ARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-*-J MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5 b , carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
pi a n t s. Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

■"TOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

hardened off. My noted strains of Carter's Sunrise, 
Veal's Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks’ Treaco. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. 6<L doz.; 30 for 3s ; 60 for 5s.; 100 for 7s. 6d., carriage 
paid. My book," How to Grow the Tomato and Cucumber," 
free to customers from—H. MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Belper, Derbyshire. _ 

H.ERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

^ Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Golden Harry Hieover. Is. 9d. doz.; 10s. 100. 
Master Christine, pink, Is. 8d. doz.; 9s. 100. Mr3. Pollock, 
tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 14s. 100. Ivyleaf, Mme. Crousse, light 

S ink; Charles Turner, deep pink; Galilee, double pink ; and 
. D’Arc, white, Is. 6d. doz.; 8s. 100. 1 doz. in 12 named 
varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 100 ditto, 15s.— F. C. FRENCH, Pound- 
fleld Nursery, Crowborongh. _*_ 

E xhibition onions i exhibition 

ONIONS I!—" Ailsa Craig” Onion plants, spring-sown, 
50 plants, Is.; 100, Is. 9<1. Autumn-sown "Ailsa Craig" 
Onion plants, Is. 3d. per 100. "Giant llocca,” 9d. per 100. 
Autumn-sown Brown Cos Lettuce, 100 plants, lOd. All 
carefully packed and free by post.—CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertshridge, Sussex._ 


HAND PICKED SEED SIZE POTATOES. 

TOM E. KIZffG-’S 

GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 

FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY. 

All Guaranteed Seed Size Free from Disease and 
delivered on Rail same day order is received. 

May Queen, Midlothian Early, Arran Chief, Ringleader, 
Sharpe s Victor, 7/-112 lb.; 3/9 56 lb.; 2/- 28 lb.; 1/9 14 lb. 

Duke of York, Myatt’s Ashleaf, Early Rose, Hebron, 
Sharpe's Express, Eclipse, 8. J. Llewellyn, Puritan, Ninety¬ 
fold. Epicure, 5/6 112 lb.; 3/- 56 lb.; 1/9 28 lbs; I/-14 lb. 

British Queen, King George, Pioneer, Grand Eating, 4/- 
1121b.; 2/3 561b.; 1/3 28 lb.: lOd. 14 lb. 

King Edward, Kvorgood, R. Kidney, Updo-Date, Dal- 
housie, Factor, Table Talk, Magnum Bonum, Abundance, 
Beau Ideal, Triumph, Langworthy, Dalmeny Hero, Dalmeny 
Beauty, 3/6 112 lb.; 2/- 56 lb.; 1/2 28 lb.; 9d. 14 lb. 

Bags free. Free on Rail. Cash with order. J-ton Iota, 
6d. per cwt. leas. 

TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Crower, 

_ COLNE, 8T, IVES, HUNT8. _ 

BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 


mani, 6d.; Krameri, 6d.; Brownii, 3. Is. 9d. * Candidum, 6, 
Is. ; 12, Is. 9d.; 50, 5a.; Rubrum, 6, Is. 6d. ; Roseum, 6, Is.; 
Tigrinum, 12, Is.; Beladonna, 3, Is. 6d.; Croceum, 6, Is.: 
Scarlet Scarborough, 3, Is. 9d. ; Exhibition named Gladioli 
" Panama," 12, la ; 100, 4s. 6d.; Priuceps, 12, 9d.; 100,3s. 6d.; 
America, 12,6a. ; 100, 2s. 6d.; The Bride, 100, Is. 6<1; Brench- 
leyensis, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d.; 144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 
each, 2s. 6d.; mixed 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d.; 500,5s.; 1,000, 8s. 6d. 
Giant-flowered Double Begonias, largo tubers, blood-red, 
scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, 
yellow, bronze or copper, 2d. each ; 10, la. 6d.; 50, 4s. 6d.; 
100. 7s. 6d.; mixed Doubles, 12, la 6<1.; 50. 3s. 9d.; 100,6s. 9d.J 
Singles, 10 in 10 colours, la.; 50. 3s. 6d.; 100, 5s. 6d. Mixod 
Bedding Begonias, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 3s. 9d, Any 
12s. 6d. worth, 10a. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


DAHLIAS.— Pot roots, 400 vars., all sections, 2a. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 160 var., from 2s. 6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS. 100 vars., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS.- 60 new vara., 12 3d. packets, 2s. 6<L 
Purchaser's selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. WOOLMAN, SH IR LEY, BIRMINGH AM. 

I CAULIFLOWER I 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Why grow old DANIELS’ “ MAY OUEEN.” 

inferior kinds, the best cost no more. 15 finest new 1914 | 


Japanese, 5s. free; 12 splendid new 1914 singles, 4s. free; 12 
lovely new 1914 early outdoor kinds, 5s. free, all fine healthy 
plants, correctly named ; 100 plants, either Japs., singles, or 
outdoors, or assorted, named, 10s. 6d. free.—E. COLNETT, 
61 L Wyndham Crescent, Cardiff. List free, 24th season. 


“TJAILY MAIL ” COMPETITION, Potted 

" Leeks, Onions, Parsley. Celery, prize strains. 4s. j>er 
dozen. Book now for May delivery.—M. CUTHBERTSON 

A CO. . Rothesay._ 

rjARNATlONS, mixed, largo plants, 3s. 

per dozen. Earlv Chrysanthemums, 12 cuttings, best 
named, Is. 3d.-M. CUTHBERTSON ft CO.. Rothesay. 


UOCKERY AND BORDER PLANTS,— 

-Lv Collections or selections of choice sorts at low prices. 


rjARNATlONS.—Layers of selected bloomed 

seedlings in over 20 distinct colours and markings, but 
little inferior to named sorts, 12 for 2s. 9d., 25 for 5s., carriage 
paid.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. _ 

QEAKALE FOR PRESENT PLANTING.— 

^ Prepared set s to grow crowns in oneBeason, 100, 2s. 6d : 50, 
Is. Gd., free for cash. Instructions for cultivation— HA RRY 

G. FIELD ER, Market Grower, .SwindonVillage,Chel tenham. 

H. ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

D 5s. free; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s. 6d.; 6 Osmund a regalis, 3s. 6d. 
—P. B. O'KELLY. Nurseries. Ballyvaughan. Co. Clare. 


B. O RRL j .f»y N u r^/rr c s t _Bally v i^ighaii _.C/ 0 . Cl are _ -pOBS COLLECTIONS ROCK 

OKA AAA HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- -D 10 different, is.; 30 different, 2s. 6d.; 
AkJ\J nials). 80 kinds. Is doz. Descriptive Cata { rn 8 e . Linurn, Tunica, Veronica, Cruci 


tlt/UjuUW nials), 80 kinds, Ls doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
l ogue—JONES. Churchtiold Estate, Cradley, Malve rn. 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with instruc¬ 
tions how to use them, a little present sent post paid to 
all who mention Gardening Illustrated —Write the 
SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. A postcard procures 
this litt le treasure-trove. _ 

F lowerpots.— io si in., fo 7 in., 20 6 in., 

30 5in., 40 31 in., 40 3lin., 30 2j in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable),7s.6a. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
.Si lver-street Potteries. Brierley Hill _ 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

J-l suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
packngo fr ee. — H. J. GASSQN, Net Works, Rye, _ 


I ence. Planted at once, large white heads may be cut I 
I during July. Strong plants, ready now, 2* per 100. I 
S Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. f 

1 DANIELS&S0N , wymondham.'nor^olk. 


QCCno _Oi the utmost importance this year 

OLLUiJi to procure strains which are pure and 
fertile. We have a 20 years' reputation for those two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 

MORRIS’S (21), 225. Bristol St.. Birmingham. 

GUNNERA MAN 1C AT A (true). 


TV/TILLIONS PLANTS.—Prize Onions, Ailsa 

MU- Craig, grown specially for exhibition, Is. 6d. 100. 
Cauliflowers, London Eclipse. Autumn Giant, Is. 6d. 100. 
Early Cabbages and Red, also Brussels Sprouts. Savoys, Bath 
Cos Lettuce, all 9d. 100, post freo. -D. BIRD (Dept. 3), 
Boxhed g e Farm, Banbury. _ 

VOUR GARDEN can be made picturesque by 

A the tasteful arrangement of Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
and Trees. Sendforour CATALOGUE, containing articles 
on grouping beautiful Plants, many of which are specially 
prepared for spring planting.—TRESEDER ft CO., Land- 
scape Gardeners and Nu rser ymen, Truro. _ 

PRIMULA PALVERALENTA, crimson in 

-L whorls, large plants make grand show, 4s. doz. ; Aqui- 
iegia glauca, 4s. doz. ; Malva moschataalba, 4s. doz.; on rail. 
-MAXWELL ft BEALE, F.R.H.S., The Dorset Nursery, 
Broads tone. 

DOBS COLLECTIONS ROCK PLANTS, 

-D 10 different, Is. ; 30 different, 2s. 6d.; includes Saxi¬ 
frage, Linurn, Tunica, Veronica, Crucianella, etc. — 
VKRKALL. I/Ctheringsett, Holt. Norfolk. ___ 

A RAPE VINES, prepared for fruiting this 

summer in the pots, yielding 10 bunches, 7s. Gd. cnch. 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I offer 10 tons of “ ARRAN CHIEF," tho 
now Mainer op. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. Lists free. 

Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yellow. 

DOUBLES. 21 -; SINGLES. U6 doz. 

Grand Bulbs. 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-Jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Crown. 


A oustomer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
In my 26 years' 
experience o f 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
’New Main- 
crop.'" 


8EED- 
6d„ 1- and 2 0 
packet. 
8tronff 
PLANT8 
13 dozen, 
8 /- 100 , 
Carriage paid. 


/T7\ 


Wonderful Trial Collecllcn of 


ARAPE VINES, prepared for fruiting this 

summer in the pots, yielding 10 bunches, 7s. 6d. each. 
8maller canes, 5s., 3s. 60., FIGS, to fruit in pots, 7s 6d.,5a, 
3s. 6d. each. Catalogues and testimonials free. — WILL 
TAYLER. Hampton, Middlesex. __ 

OEAKALE. Plant this useful vegetable now. 

^ Stroug crowns, Is. and la 6d. dozen; 6s. and 9s. 100.— 
WILL TAYLER. Hampton. Middlese x._ 

TDASPBERRIES for flavour. Plant “Per- 

Au faction" now. Well rooted canes, 7s. 6d. 100; £3 3s. 
1,000.—WILL TAYTjER, Hampton, Middlesex. 

AORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS.—True 

Vr tonarne. Fruiting specimens on Quince stock. "’-11-, 


Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

State quantity of each size required and have " carriage paid " 
quotation ("carriage” frequently amount, lo hall value ol 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 

.SPECIAL PUT5 of all descriptions. Bulb Howls and Fern 
Pans Imm 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY 3 SON , LT 9 . 
Bui we 1 1 PoHe ries. NOTTINGHAM. 


■ '.yy m » 

■IB5E3HIZ153 


fPROP/EOLUM SPECiOSUM (Flame Nastur- 

tium).—Fine tubers. 2s. 6d. doz. Most beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
free.—WM. MUNRO, Riverdale, Crathes, Aberdeen. 


When writing to Advertisers pleaso mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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GARDEWING ILL USTRATED. 


Imost easterly nursery 


For Present Planting. 


HARDY MOST EASTERLY PLANTS, BULBS. 

6 Polyanthus .. .. 3<1 i 1 Carnation, double rod 3d | 

6 Cowslips .. .. 3d 2 Carnations, dbl. pink 6d | 

6 Primroses, ch. mx. .. 6d | 2 Carnations, dbl. yeL.. fid 


3 Arabia, white .. .. 3d 

6 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 

6 Foxgloves .. 4d 

12 Daisy, double .. .. Gd 

6 Delphiniums .. .. Gd 

3 Marguerites, yellow .. 3d 
6 Achillea Pearl .. 6d 
6 Heliotrope, hardy .. 3d 
3 Chrysanthemums .. 3d 
6 Violets, large purple 3d 
3 Ci&illardias .. 3d 

3 Irises, yellow flag .. 3d 
3 Irises, purple flag .. 3d 
3) Montbretias .. .. 4d 

12 Gladioli, large red .. 6d 
20 Ranunculus .. .. 6d 

1 Pasony, white .. .. 4d 

1 Pwony, red .. .. 3d 

6 Anemones, mixed .. 3d 

2 Campanula pyr. .. 4d 

2 Red Marguerites .. 4d 

6 Sunflowers .. ..3d 

6 Thrift, pink .. ..3d 

3 Sweet Williams .. 3d 

3 Daisy, Ox-eye.. .. 3d 

6 Daisy, s>*arlet.. .. 6d 

6 Daisy, giant white .. Gd 

1 Xmas Rose .. .. 4d 

2 Candytuft, white .. 4d 
6 Creeping Jenny .. 4d 
6 London Pride.. .. 4d 
6 Begonias bulbs .. 9d 

12 Lily of the Valley .. tkl 
1 Lily, large white .. 3d 
1 Lily, large purple .. 3d 

3 Lily, Sword, red .. 6d 

1 Lily, red Torch .. 3d 

4 Lily, tjger striped .. 6d 

2 Poppies, giant red .. 4d 
12 Rockery creepers .. 9d 

12 Privet, golden. 1 ft. .. 16 
50 PnTet, green, 1 ft. .. 1/9 
50 Quicklhora, li it.. .. 1,6 
100 Box, erergrn. edging 2- 

3 Pinks, large double .. del 

3 Pinks, white, fringed 6d 
6 Hepatic*, blue .. 1/- 

6 Hepatic*, white .. 1 

3 Anemono jap.6d 

3 Creeping Jenny .. 4d 
6 Viola Gold Gem .. 4d 

13 Pansy, giant mixed .. 6d 
2 Lobelia, scarlet .. 4d 
2 Carnations, white .. 6-1 


3d 6 Asters, hardy .. • .. 3d 

3d 2 Fuchsias, hardy, 1 ft. 4d 

4d 3 Geraniums, Ivy - leaf 6d 

Ikl 1 Hydrangea, pink .. 3d 

tkl 1 Hydrangea, white .. 3d 

3d 1 Orange-tree .. 4d 

6d 1 Lemon Verbena .. 3d 

3d 1 Asparagus Fora .. 3d 

3d 1 Cytisus, yellow .. 6d 

3d 2 Ferns, house .. .. 6d 

3d 1 Plumbago, blue .. 4d 

3d 1 Palm, evergreen, 1 ft. 6d 

3d 1 Campanula Basket .. 4d 

4d 2 Fuchsia, ch. double .. 4d 

6d 1 Clematis, large white 3d 

6d 1 Fiery Thorn, red .. 3d 

4d 1 Passion-flower .. 4d 

3d 1 Jessamine, yellow .. 3d 

3d 6 Bellbind, double pink 4d 

4d 2 Hops, Btrong .. .. 4d 

4d 3 Nasturtiums bulbs .. 6d 

3d 1 Honeysuckle, sweet.. 3d 

3d 1 Ivy, Silver Queen .. 3d 

3d 2 Ivy, largo green .. 3d 

3d 2 Ivy, small cut leaf .. 3d 

tkl 2 Virginia, small leaf .. 6d 

tkl 1 Rose, white climber.. 3d 

4d 1 Rose, red climber .. 3d 

4d 1 Rose, bush, red .. 3d 

4d 1 Rose, bush, pink .. 3d 

4d 1 Rose, bush, white .. 3d 

9d 1 Sweet Briar, pink .. 3d 

6d 6 Roses, Monthly .. 1/2 

3d 1 Sweet Bay .. .. 3d 

3d 1 Rosemary .. .. 2d 

6d 1 Southernwood .. 2d 

3d 2 Periwiuklc, silver .. 3d 

6d 6 Periwinkle, giant .. 3d 

4d 6 Hypericum J. Wort.. 3d 

9d 50 Cabbage .. .. 9d 

1,6 100 Leeks.1/- 

1/9 25 Cauliflowers, early .. 9d 
L6 20 Red Cabbage .. .. 3d 

2'- 2 Lavender, 2 Sago .. 4d 

tkl 1 Rue, 2 Thyme.. .. 3d 

tkl 4 Mint, 2 Marjoram .. 6d 

1/- 2 Rhubarb, early red .. Grt 

1/- 6 Red Currants.. .. 1/3 

Gd 6 Black Currants .. 1/3 
4d 6 Gooseberry .. ..1/3 

4d 3 loganberry .. .1/6 

6d 6 Blackberry, large .. 2 6 

4d 1 Grape Vine, black .. 1/- 

6d 6 Laurels groen, 1 ft. .. 1 /- 


The items offered in this advert, can be safely Plants, Roses, etc., which Bees offer are sold on 
and successfully planted NOW, provided that you the distinct understanding that your money is to be 

buy Bees’ guaranteed and tested goods. All the returned if you are not satisfied with the goods. 

Pretty Rock Plants. Roses in Pots. Choice Rock Plants. 

Collection No.i5. O/Q Packed free These roses are well established and Collection No. 16. A / Packed free 

. ° n r , ai1 - carry strong, well - ripened growths. 12 btrong Plants */ “ on rail, 

if or Kockery or front border. They are admirable for planting in Tor select positions on Rockery. 

J eacn. 12 sorts, 36 plants, 6/-. greenhouse or tilling gap* on pi l ars or 3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants, 9/-. 

oopRuyv, white. pergola. The climbers arc in 6—7 inch Persian Candytuff oink 

Su,VEfi E L'D A AuHnVv^’* uT/i.r 1X)U - 1) ' Vttr,s •" inch pots. Mounia in Sandwort, flne white 

lir ^ ^ ~ ^ Aubrietia, lavender 1 )wf Purplk Rki t prnwkit. (mil. 

Wilson's Bellflower, violet blue. D ■ ■ D loidesl ° tK lpul 

SpiNK C CAiramv F or^M, R r^f le bluo ’ Kambler Koses. Mediterranean Convolvulus. 

^BY WHiTE A^Ks- roMm/ KV Excjslsa, scarlet .. .. V- to 3/- ^iant Cheddar Pink, rose. 

White StSecSp Coronation Rambler, red JR™ camea alba) 

Ferouson's Kockfoil. bright ml. and while.1/-to 3/- HTARRV AVpiNB H ^LOX >1 |Uaa UU ° W ' 

MiniatureE vEHLAfmNQRocKKoiL Dorothy Perkins, pink.. 1/-to 3/- Forreot^ pSmrSp col lln 
Azorean Thyme, purple, evorgreen. Aviatkur Blekiot, siUf.- Capitate P magnificent violet 

Seouier sHouselkek, pink flowers yellow . 1/-to 3 /■ 

Hav Rnr-dar Flnwarc »H. ok Gold, golden-yellow L6 to 2/6 Bukser's Laroeu Rockfoil, white. 

DOraer r lowers. Hiawatha, crim. and white 1/6 to 26 

Collection No. 17 . o/Q Pockod free Select Border Flowers 

12strong plants «/5J on ruiL yii- L* T JUT * 

Useful for display or cutting. Climbing lea and H.l. Collection No. la 4 / Packed free on 

R 0 SeS. Twelve**bett«rrhwa"hardylicren- 

SSir % * M 3 ««** 12 plants. »/- 

?o B «B B ES7SKr.!, b .f atu ' pU - &£^MSSS-:: 1 :^ 


Rambler Roses. 


Seuuier s Houselkek, pink flowers. 

Gay Border Flowers. 

Collection No. 17. o /Q Packod free 
12 strong plants *•/ * on ruiL 
Useful for display or cutting. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants. 6 - 
September Glory, Mich. Daisy. 
Polar Star Larkspur, white. 
Leonard’s A yens, rod tinted. 

Dbl. Gold. BurrERdur (bullatus pi ). 
John Forbes Phlox, lilac. 


W hite Barren wort, lovely foliage. Cl. Liberty, crimson 


Canadian Golden Rod. 

Scarlet Bergamot, fragrant. 
Purple Siberian Iris. 

Scarlet Pyrethkum, splendid. 

, Rosy Catciifly Campion. 

Chinese Globe Flower, yellow. 

Free Catalogues. 

To those whoareiutcrestcd, but'do not 
sec here what they want, we say "Be 
Sure to write for Catalogues." Three 
“Art” Catalogues, Rose and Shrub, 


Climbing Tea and H.T. Collection No. 18. A f Packed free on 

n 12 plants. ^1 " rail. 

K0SeS. Twelve “ better class" hardy i>eren- I 

. „ nials. 

3each. 12 sorts. 36 plants, ft'- j 

Cl. VK JJijoh, ikfryellovr.’: 1-loW BstUiMKMlMi Laukspuk. 

Cl. Liberty, crimson .. 1/-to 2/6 Eureke Larkspur, gentian blue. 

Cl. Lady Asiitown, rose.. 1/- to 26 Red Autumn Sneezewout. 

Cl Mrs. W. J. Grant, pink 1/- to 2.6 Hvhrid Columbine Aquilkgia. 

Cl. Richmond, Bcar'et .. 1/-to 1 6 J,‘/ KRY8 Large White Achillea. 

Cl Nlphktok niiito 1/ f n 'ii Gamhridgk Scarlet Kkk<; vmot. 

Sv«.»»v5p, 1 " \ h t KijieflyPyrkturum, single scarlet 

Marecual Nill, lemon .. 1/- to 3/- Dle Mich 1/aisy Gl of Colwall. 


Cl. Nlpiieto.s, white 
Marechal Niel, lemon 


marechalniel, lemon .. L-to 3/- IJle. Mich. Daisy Gl of C olwall. 

\\ m. A. Richardson orange 1/- to 3/- Gknl. Heutz Phlox, salmon scarlet | 
Gauze Flower, Gypsophila. 

New Dwarf Roses ISfSSaiS. 
in Pots. Clematis in Pots. 


Art Catalogues, Rose and Shrub. 1,1 * uia. II. 

Pliiiit, Seed and Bull), contain 52 full ]\Tmf Kii UkruiotJ Tinlhi V/n 7 r \ o/ r ( ,, 

pagc« of natural colour photograph*, muc a i 7^** .?* x "VAfaUR.) 3 ; . Collection 19. a fa Carriage 

Spring List No. 52 illustrates about 48 Mrs. A. Carnegie, whito .. „t> 6 strong plants ® paid, 
items in natural colours. They are all Mrs. P.>Y. Vanderbilt, cop.-yol. L6 GiphyQueen. MraCholmondeley 
gratis and post free. Melody, salt.-yellow ami primrose 1/6 Jack man m. Jackmannisuperba. 

LI i Old Gold, gold, tinged scarlet .. 2/6 Menkyti. Ville de Lyon 

DOOkletS. Willowmere, poach pink 2 /- Other varieties in stock. 

In order that there may be no obstacle H. Richardson, crimson .. .. 2/6 Strong plants. QJ Established in 

to success on the part of the leant C. BASLE A. Raff.-yellow .. .. 2/6 - „ 

experienced amateur, Bees Ltd. have Lady M . Ward, deep orange .. 26 12 C1 ° ft I 9 a Sf* ? ces> Selection, 
prepared two. . r v 1 b 8 6, cai riasc paid. 

*A BCof Rose Culture," 1 Jd., post free. 1 iRRlh, coppery salmon .. 1/- GRACE Darling Belle of Wokino. 


3a. 6d. orders Post Free, or 4<L I’ostago. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

OULTON (Dopt.jB) f LOWESTOFT. 

The latest day for receiving: Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


to success on Iho part of the least 
experienced amateur, Bees Ltd. have 
prepared two. . 

"A BCof Rose Culture, "lid., post free. 
"A BCof BulbCulture," 1 id., post free. 
Each book contain/. :;•/ of i 

information and 4 pages colour photos. 

Order or write NOW. 

“Lost you Forget.” 


Willowsikre, peach pink .. 2 1- Other vaiietiea in stock. 

H Richardson, crimson.. .. 2/6 Strong plants. QJ Established in 
C. Easlka, salf.-yellow .. .. 2/6 1 i i'*o. each, • potB. 

Lady M. Ward, deep orange .. 26 !2 eiomatis. Bees Selection, 
Lady Piriue, coppery salmon .. ]/- G r AC f.^Dakl^bSjRSwokito 
10 vars., one of each, for 15.’-, r, ,M T,E Bouchard. Montana! 
carriage paid. M hite Jackmanni. Flammula. 

Mmk. Ed. Aniire Tanouticja. 
iTth Mill Qtroot M is8 Batsman. Viticella. 
17 5D, Mill Street, Montana orandiflora. 


175b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


GLORIOUS NEW GLADIOLUS 

The Gladiolus is the most satisfactory, the most desirable, and the most popular of all 
garden bulbs. Nothing else of the kind costs so little, and nothing else grows and blooms 
so readily for anybody and everybody, in any soil or climate. It is, in short, the most 
.-AtKfactort garden flower, thriving and blooming, as it does, with the least cure and 
attention, and makes a display which for brilliancy and beauty of colouring few bull s can 
i-«iu*l and none surpass. The Gladiolus is to the flower garden what bread is to man, 

“The staff of life." 

BARGAIN PRICE THIS SEASON. LARGE STOCK. 

Golden Valley Strain of Giant-flowering New and Improved Hybrids. 

The quality of these magnificent Hybrid Gladiolus has, by great care and selection, 
he«n immensely improved, and the Golden Valley mixture will bo a great advance in 
size of spikes and individual flowers, substance, freedom of growth ; and the many new 
shades and splendid forms that will appear among them fur more beautiful and in¬ 
tensely deep rich colours than anything that has hitherto been seen in the finest Gladioli 

This new type is exceptionally free flowering, producing bold massive spikes, with 
unusually large blossoms of great substance and exquisite colours. No garden should bo 
without these stately and noble flowers, lncomiiar.il ly brilliaiit and majestic and so easy 
of culture that they will grow in any position, and in all soils and sit uations, producing 
glorious effects in absolutely endless combinations of the most brilliantly magnificent 
colours imaginable, ranging through all the known shades, and embracing many quite 
novel and intensely beautiful floral developments. Grand for exhibition. Ordinary 
size. 12, Is. tkl ; 25.2s. 6d ; 50, ss. 6d.: 100, 8s. Extra large fine specimen roots, 6 for 
Is. tkl.; 12 for 2s. 6d. ; 25 for 4s. 6d. ; 50 for 7s. 6d. ; 100 for 14s. Immense heavy giaut 
roots. 6 for 2s. ; 12. 3s. 6d. ; 25. 6s.; 50, 10s. tkl. 

Extract from “GARDEN LIFE""There is an ext ra fine sort, known as the Golden 
Valley strain, which reaches the height of four or five feet, and which bears spikes of 
bloom over two feet in length, the individual flowers frequently measuring seven to nine 

inches. The new and improved hybrids iiosscss the further merit that they are very free- ___ 

flowering, and of intensely rich aud brilliant colours." A BEAUTIFUL BORDER OF LILIES. 

NOW VERY BEST TIME TO PLANT PEONIES. P^ONY, QUEEN VICTORIA. —Magnificent pure i GLORIOUS HARDY LILIES. 

JAPANESE AND T iSiteSS^I? d^SSSIon ?«.. .lo LILIUM AURATUM (the Goldm-bawled Qticon of 

CHINESE PEONIES.— Truly glorious, beyond des- justice to this glorious Pmony; it must been seen. Extra Lilies).-Ivory white ground richly strewn with purple 
criptiou. The most magnificent of all Hardy Plants. Iho strong roots 2k. each • 3 for 5s * 6 for 9s 6d ’ 12 for 17s 6d. studs. The centre of each petal has a broad band of yellow 
fragrance of these new P.-wonies creeps into the senses, ( wort £ 7s . each).’ Special’photographic reproduction, extending from tip to base. I offer this season a large 
soothes, delights, refreshes Its charm lingere in the full plate sizo of this Paxmy, free with all others. stock ofthis peerlessvariety, which, beyond Question .is the 

memory long after the perfume itself has stolen away. grandest of ull the Lily family. Fully oxpandod, the flowers 

Double Herbaceous Pseonies are the most magnificent of all GOLDEN CANARY.— This is another lovely golden measure 12 in. to 15 in. across, are produced abundant ly, 
hardy herbaceous plants ; they arc immeuso in size, gorgeous tiuted Piunuy, a colour very scarce; it will delight all who and possess a most delicious fragrance. Selected, 3 for 
in colour, yet withal of exquisite delicacy, and iudescribable grow it. Is. tkl. each ; 4 for 4s. 2s. 6d.; 6 for 4s. 6d.; 12 for 8s. 6d. Extra heavy giant bulbs. 



Photo., McrrtU B 


A BEAUTIFUL BORDER OF LILIES. 

GLORIOUS HARDY LILIES. 

/ can do LILIUM AURATUM (ttio Golden-banded Qdcon of 


,rdy herbaocou8 plants; they arc immeuso in size, gorgeous tiuted Pieouy, a colour very s 
colour, yet withal of exquisite delicacy, and iudescribable grow it. Is. tkl. each ; 4 for 4s. 
auty. Much that has been said of the Rose by poets of „ ,. , ., , , 


beauty. Much that has been said of the Rose by poets of , ,, , . . ... . , ,. . «. w mi, » , » ■». x^-.. 

all ago* might with equal truth be addressed to these truly ABUNA. T Delightful shade of shnmp-pink, exceedingly MAGNIFICENT MIXED LILIES.— Embracing 
noble flowers. A place should be found for Pseonies in yoft and pleasing, deliciously fragrant, very free flowering , beautiful and distinct varieties, which, both for pot culture 
every garden in one form or other; they should decorate a truly glorious I icouy. Is. bd. each; 3 for 4s.; b for is bd. , aMll tor Ina88es Q f colour in the open garden, are unsur- 
i<-ds and borders, terrace walks and drives, aud they are 12 for 14s. passed. They are very hardy, and grow and thrive under 

now so cheap they should And a place in copse and wood- JAPANESE TREE PiEONIES —The Glory Almost any condition* 6 for 2s. ; 12 for 3a. 6iL ; 25 for 6s. ; 


_ __ _ atice. Selected, 3 for 

2s. 6d.; 6 for 4s. 6d.; 12 for 8s. 6d. Extra heavy giant bulbs. 
Is 3d. each: 6 for 6s.: 12 for UK 

MAGNIFICENT MIXED LILIES. -Embracin.« 


Land, in wild garden and shrubbery; in fact, wherever n ¥ °'v V x,, ^noRl nssioma on 50forlls ; 100 for 20s 

flowers may beautify garden or landscape, Pwonie* should I ®L .ProflUCp 200 Blossoms on | A r.APAMTWTTJ5 


.era uMiGiij bo ux , ' i , rpi. one Tree. Hugo blossoms of magnifleent lustre anti 

tribut e their quota to the general effetMt. The flowers | 0 f ten jq in to j n . across; glorious for greenhouse, 

- - dtlic.oiiAly fragrant, and freely prmluced averaging in , (Ut hardy for outdoore . should be planted at once. 

bi/c Sul to 10in. across, in colours of vivid scarlet, pale rose, q | iero j 3 a refinement more rare and a charm more fasci- 

wh.Ui. deep Pilule,, criinstil, avender They■ arc per- ImU , about theao Tree P .„ oni c 8 than can bo described on 

fe- tly hardy. Their culture is of the simplest; and good IiaIX!r 3 . OIU . h . 3 f or 7 s cu 

de ep garden soil will suit them, though it is advisable to lwpcr ' oa<n, Jror 

plaat them when; they may remain for yeuni undisturbed. 


- _ THE HARDY BLUE GERANIUMS. -This discovered. It was thought that no Spociosum 

A toptlressing of good old manure applied every spnur after lovely hardy Geranium is hardly seen in beds or borders yet exceed Melpomene, but this now Lily is e ven larger. 
tli*»y commence to grow will meet their requirements, and j t j 8 absolutely a hardy perennial, and will give a wealth of grander, and, if possible, more richly coloured. Clouded 
Ui«qr will increase in size and magrnfieeneo year aftcrycar. glorious largo blue flowers for months, increase and improve mid suffused with rosy bbiHh and spotted with rosy scarlet 

VERY SPECIAL PRICE.- All colours, mixed, yearly. 3 focls 6d.; 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3s. 6<L is to convey but a slight idea of its perfect loveliness. Tho 

strong roots, full of buds, 3 for 2s. 6d. ; 6 for 4s. 6d.; 12 for deeply recurved petals are snowy white at the tip, gradually 

8* 6d_ ; 25 for 15* ; 100 for 55* Pink, crimson, scarlet, or CANTERBURY BELLS.— Tho now Pink Beauty, deepening in colour to tho base of each petal, which is 
white may be had separately if desired. The set of 4 (one a delightful new shade of rose. All have been charmed blotched with a raised, moss-like fringe, which glistens like 
of *‘ach colour). 4* ; 2 of each colour, 7s. 6d. ; all deliciously who havo grown this lovely Canterbury Bell. 6 for 1* 3d. ; diamonds. The flower is very large. 3 for Is. Gd.; 6 for 
scented. 12 for 2s. 3d.; 25, 4s. 2s. Gd. ; 12 for 4s. fid.; 50 for 12s. 6d.; 100 for 21* 


AGAPANTHUS (The Blue African Lily).- 

The only real Blue Lilj in the world. It is a rapid grower, 
and increases in size aiul beauty every year. With the most 
ordinary kind of care it wi'* last for ever. 2 for Is. Gil.; 
4 for 2s. 9d.: 6 for 3s fid. 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM. This 
is the most beautiful variety of 8peciosuni nthru 111 recently 
discovered. It was thought that no Spociosum could 


glorious largo blue flowers for months, increase and improve m i( l suffused with rosy blush and spotted with ros> scarlet 
yearly. 3 focJs 6d.; 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3* 6tL is to convey but a slight idea of its perfect lovelines* 1 ho 

deeply recurved petals are suowy white at the tip, gradually 
CANTERBURY BELLS.— Tho now Pink Beauty, deepening in colour to tho base of each petal, which is 


acculcd. I 12 for 2s. 3d.; 25, 4s. 

Catalogue all the Rood things to make your garden and greenhouse Kay. 


delightful new shade of rose. All havo been charmed blotched with a raised, moss-like fringe, which glistens like 
ho havo grown this lovely Canterbury Bell. 6 for 1* 3d. ; diamonds. The flower is very large. 3 for Is. Gd.; 6 for 
for 2s. 3d.; 25, 4s. 2* Gd. ; 12 for 4s. fid.; 50 for 12s. fid.; 100 for 21* 


Everything: packed free and carriage paid. 
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Phytobroma 

Barr s Neuj Plant Food 
For Flowers Vegetables and Fruit * 
I of highest quality & guaranteed analysis 


i 

Phytobroma greatly Increases all Vegetame Crops. 

71b., 26; 141b., 46; 281b., 76; 56lb., 126; 1 cwt - 21> 
Prepaid orders for 28 lbs. and upwards. ™rriago paid. 
Circular, with full jmrUculars, on application. 

BARR & SONS, 

11, 12 and 1 3. KING STREET, OOVEMT GARDEN., LONDON. 

BEGONIAS 

for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 

From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12/-, 15/-, 20/-, 25/-, and 
30/- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES : 
Carnations. Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE . 

BLACKMORE & LANGD0N,BATH. 


BADMA N'S DA HLIAS. 

If you wish to achieve the most perfect success in the 
growth of these beautiful flowers, and to obtain line 
blooms a month or six weeks earlier than the old method 
obtain good sound healthy pot root tubers, just started 
into growth. Specially selected and pre¬ 
pared fur its-coming season’s growth and beauty. No 
■failures. Certain success, early bloom. 
Grand Collections of Cactus, Show, Pompom. 
Fancy. Single. 12 fine named sorts cf any or all 
sections as desired. Free per paicel post. My selec¬ 
tion. 26. 

SEND FOR MY NEW CATALOGUE AND CUIDE. 

Established 1886- 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 



Perpetual Carnation Specialists, 

HATHERLEY, CHELTENHAM. 

Now is the time to plant, for Greenhouse or Bedding. We sell 
PLANTS IN POTS-not newly struck cuttings, io 
avoid disappointment buy from astandard firm with a reputa¬ 
tion Young & Co. are Gold Medallists for Perpetuals, 
and' will toll you how to grow them. Advice free. Hee our 
Now 1915 Catalogue, and try our Standard Collections, from 
6s. upwards for o ish. If in doubt post your remittance, ami 
we will do the rest. 


FOR PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 



PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

-L birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 


will not rot, os supplied BY ME to the Koyal Gardens; 
can bo sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is —H. J. G ASSON, The Net Works, Kye._ 


"DEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-D 05 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 

f uaranteed cover exact measurements, stout 1-ineh mesh, 
i sq yds , any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free.— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN. Net Works, Porthlcvon, Cornw all 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

Xi PLANTS—In two Parts: English-Latin and Lalin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. Pis. ; post free, 12s. fid. “ A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrillin' — 
Times —PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln sInn Fields, London, W.C. 


Digitized 


^ C^OOglc 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Horticultural Builders. 

Invite inquiries for every variety of 

MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Artistic in design. Faultless in construction, and of unrivalled durability. 

CATALOGUES FREE.ARCHITE CTS’ DESIGNS BUILT TO. 

We design and ' Onstruct Glasshou^sespecndly 
idanted to the cultivation of CARNAIIOAfc 
1 and MALMAISONH. 

Send for Catalogue No. SH, imst free. 




GARDEN FRAMES 


Eon ali. Purposes Always in Stock. 

No. 77.- -Violet Frame (as ijhutrared). 

6ft. by 4 ft. £1 15 0 

9 ft. by 4 ft. £2 1 6 

Ask for Catalogue No. 183. 


A speciality is made of 

WOOD LATH and SCRIM BLINDS 

for shading CONSERVATORIES. GREENHOUSES, etc. Allowing 

TTf.rnmmonrifikbT'Horticu ltural Price List. 

BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., NORWICH, 


WE GUARANTEE 

That you will not obtain anywhere finer selections of Rook 
Plants or better value for money than our selections :— 

50 for 12s. 6d., named 


RELIABLE 

ROCK 12 for ^ 6d * ; 25 for 5s - 

with Wood Labels, and all different. 

PLANTS. Please state aspect. TRIAL IS PROOF. Catalogue Free. 

PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX._ 
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Appointment. — ILLUSTRATED — 


CATALOGUE 

Florists*Flowers, Hardy Plants <* Seeds. 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KINO'S NURSERYMEN, 

HAWICK, SCOT LAN D 

THE 

GARDEN CATALOGUE FREE 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL. 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses and Hardy 
Flowering Plants, all at War PriCGS. 

C. CIBSON & CO., 6, LEEMINC BAR, BEOALE. 

THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 

PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 



1 dozen Clips, 9d. ; 3 dozen. 2-; 1 gross, 7/-, post free. 


This is the best and cheapest Cloche on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W. A. SMITH, Glass Merchant, Birmingham. 


GARDEN NETTING 


I do not re¬ 
quire pay¬ 
ment until 

-- you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting: is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can.be senton 
approval. 30square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 58. car. pd. List and Samples Tn e. I can also 


address 


TTUMOUllS OF THE COUNTRY.—Acloth- 

n bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home. ’ Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. Price 2s. 6d. neU ; by 
post, 2s. 9d. — PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MARCH 30, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Odonlogloseum Mars, from Mr. J. Gurney Fowler. Bracken- 
hurst, Pembury ; Lielio-Cattloya, J. Birkbeck var., from Mr. 
J. G. Fowler. 

Medals. 

Gold.—M r. J. G. Fowler, for Dendrobiums. etc. 

Silver Flora. —Messrs. Sander and Sous, St. Albans, 
Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

.Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jar™ 
Brook, Sussex; Messrs. J. Cypher and Hons; Messrs^ J. and 
A. MeBean, C'ooksbridge, Sussex; Mr. II. Dixon, Wands¬ 
worth Common, S. W. 

Cultural Commendation. 

Baron Schroder, The Dell, Eghara, for Odoutioda crispo- 
Harryana; Mr. F. M. Ogilvie, Oxford, for Dcndrobium 
Tbwaitesaj. 

Certificate of Appreciation. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, for 
Odoutioda Armstrougi, var. Peerless. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Forsylhia intermedia Bpectabilis, from Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchurch; Carnation Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg, from Messrs. 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, for Crocuses and Daffodils. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, for greenhouse flowering plants ; Messrs^ Piper and to , 
Bays water, for flowering shrubs ; Messrs. Wells and Uo., lor 
Carnations; Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth, for Uoaes 
Silver Banksian.— Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, tor Car¬ 
nations ; Messrs. Cut bush and Sons, Highgate, for flowering 
shrubs. Carnations, etc. ; Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage, for 
alpines; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations, etc. ; 
Lady Paget, Kingstou-hill, for Cinerarias ; Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchurch, for alpines; Mr. G. lteuthe, Kestou. for 
alpines. etc. ; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for flowering 
shrubs; Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensington, for 
greenhouse plauts. ... , _ Tr 

Bronze Banksian.— Messrs. Allwood Lros.. Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Mr. G. W r . Miller, Wisbech, for 
spring flowers. 

AWARDS AT WISLEY. 
Highly Commended. 

Sweet Pea (winter flowering) Waved Pink, from Mr 
Engelmanu; Sweet Pea (winter flowering) Mre. K. Ward, 
from M. Zoolunek. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.—M essrs. Barr and Sons, for Daffo- 

d 'S ilver Gilt Banksian. — Messrs. R. II. Bath. Ltd., 
Wisbech, for Tulips. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medal. 

Bij.ver Banksian. — Mre. Danison, Little Gaddesden, 
Berkhampstead (Gr., Mr. A. G. Gentle), for vegetables. ^ 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

J- —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery Price fid.; by post, 80. - 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, W.C. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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21 DAYS. ENORMOUS CLEARANCE SALE. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3D. A LOT. 12 LOTS 2/6. 

All Pine. Large Stuff, not drawn-up Seedlings. 

The following plants are all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (G) = greenhouse. 

3d 
3d 
3d 
3d 
3d 
3d 
3d 


4 Achillea, donble white 3d 


6 Auriculas Alpine 
1? Aquilegia, long spd... 
2i) Alyssum Saxatile 
12 Arabis, double white 
Arabia Alpina 


15 Aubrietia. IotbIy blue 3d 
20 Agrostemna Co ia .. 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, aboro 

mixed .. .. ..3d 

4 Anemone Japonic* .. 3d 
3) Brompton Stocks .. 3d 

16 Canterbury Boll, wh. 3d 
16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 
16 Ditto, abore mixed .. 3d 
12 Chelone, scarlet .. 3d 
30 Siiene, double pink .. 3d 
10 Carnation Marg'ta .. 3d 
10 Carnation, tip-top .. 3d 
10 Carnation Grenadin, 

scarlet .. .. 3d 

10 Picotees. cl. scented 3d 
12 Calliopsis grandif. .. 3d 
30 Cornflowers, bluo .. 3d 

3 Early Flowering Chrys. 3d 
12 Chrys. King Edward 3d 

4 Cyclamens, nice plants 3d 
6 Daisies, French, all 

colours .. .. 3d 

25 Daisies for edging .. 3d 
8 Delphinium, pr. stm. 3d 
12 Foxgloves .. .. 3d 

10 Gaiilardia hybrida .. 3d 
6 Geum, splen. scarlet 3d 
6 Gladioli America .. 3d 
8 Gladioli Brench., sole. 3d 
8 Gladioli Gand., lovely 3d 
8 Gladioli Child., hyb. 3d 
8 Gladioli, lent spot .. 3d 
12 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
15 Gypaophila pan. .. 3d 
8 Gypsopbila, new dbL 3d 
6 Heliotrope (G) .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 
4 Lobelia cardinalis .. 3d 
6 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 
6 Lupins, white tree .. 3d 
12 Lupins, lovely pink .. 3d 
12 Lupins, above mixed 3d 
6 Marguerites, white (G) 3d 
12 Mignonette, M’tchet 3d 
2> Myosotis alpestris .. 3d 
8 Nicotiana affinis .. 3d 
15 Xemesia stmt (G) .. 3d 
3 Red Sinkins Pinks .. 3d 
12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 


30 Cranford Beauty 
12 Evening Primrose .. 

6 Primula obconica .. 

3 Passion Flowers (G).\ 

12 Polyanthus 

2 Pajonia Chinensis .. 

20 Jacob's Ladder 
10 Peas, Everg., 3colours 3d 
50 Peas, Sweet .. .. 3d 

8 Peutstemons .. .. 3d 

10 Physalia Franchetti.. 3d 

4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 3d 
4 Pinks Her Majesty .. 3d 

15 Pinks, Pheasant-eyed 3d 
10 Poppy, Tulip .. .. 3d 

G Pvrethrum, Hybri- 
dum, single and dou¬ 
ble, mixed .. .. 3d 

2 Phlox, nice clumps .. 3d 
20 Pansies, yellow ceulro 3d 
20 Pansies, giant white 3d 
20 Pansies, masterpiece 3d 
20 Pansies, giant Peacock 3*1 
20 Pansies Md. Perrot.. 3d 
20 Pansies, cardinal red 3d 
25 Pansies, above mixod 3*1 
30 Wallflowers, blood red 3d 
30 Belvoir Castle .. 3d 
30 Primrose Dame .. 3d 

30 Ruby Gem .. .. 3d 

30 Eastern Queen .. 3d 

30 Ellen WiUmott .. 3d 

30 Vesuvius, scarlet 
36 All above mixed 
20 Wallflowers, double.. 

15 Strawberry plants .. 

50 Cos. or Cab. Lettuce 
50 Red Cabbage .. 

Spring Cabbage 


50 Spring Cabbage 
50 Mast Cabbage.. 

50 Onion plants .. 

25 Cauliflower plants 

2 Red Hot Poker 
20 Rocket, white.. 

4 Salvia Zurich (G) 

50 Brussels Sprouts .. «xi 
20 8chizanthus .. .. 3d 

20 Stachys alpina .. 3d 
20 Sapouaria Ocym’dos 3d 

8 Sunflowers Mellish .. 3d 

9 Sweet Williams, Pink 

Beauty .. .. 3d 

9 Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. .. 3d 

12 Sweet Williams,finest 3d 
6 Smilax, climber (G).. 3d 
20 Valerian, pink, white 3d 

3 Violets, clumps .. 3d 


3d 


VILLA COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

10/6 WORTH FOR 18 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

He who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but 
bne grow is a public benefactor. 

ALL NEW SEEDS. 

$ pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea. i pint Beans, 4 oz. Onion, i ox. Carrot, 
i oz. Turnip, $ oz. Radish, $ oz. Cress, largo packet 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bage, Parsley, lettuce, Tomato, Celery, Marrow, 6 pac¬ 
kets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at 6d. lb.; see 
catalogue) Gold ('lake. Now, whole of above-named, well 
packed and sent on approval, so see they are a genuine lot, 
Is. 8d. tho whole box of the above seeds a*d potatoes. Mind, 
seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 


4d. A LOT; 5 LOTS 1/6. 


2 Comus.4d 


2 Cotoneastere 

1 Cup. orecta vir. 

2 DeuUias 
2 Maidenhair Trees 

1 Honeysuckle .. 

2 Irish Ivies 

1 Gold or Silver do. 

2 Laurels, Busby 
1 Laurustinus .. 

1 Large Lime .. 

1 Maple Norway 
1 Pyracautha 

1 Prunus Pissardi 

2 Ribes .. 

2 Sweet Briar .. 

1 Weigela.4d 

1 Golden Elder .. .. 4d 

1 Aucuba Japonica 4d 

2 Snowherry Trees .. 4d 

1 Daphne.4d 

1 Forsythia .. .. 4d 

1 Bamboo Tree.. .. 4d 

10 Evergreen Privet .. 4d 

2 Acacia Trees .. . 4d 

1 American Blackberry 4d 

1 Pampas Grass . .. 4d 

2 Rose of Sharon .. Id 

1 Acer Nogunda .. 4d 

2 Tree of Heaven .. 4d 

2 Scotch Broom.. .. 4d 
2 Gooseberries .. .. 4d 

1 Ampelopsis Veitchii.. 4d 


1 Largo Mountain Ash.. 

1 Purple Beech .. 

2 Broom, white or yel. .. 

3 Clematis, while, blue, 

or yellow 

1 Clematis montana 

2 Allspice. 

2 Catalpa. 

1 Double Cherry 

1 Eating Chestnut 
1 Guelder Rose 
1 Hydrangea grand. 

1 White Jessamine 
1 Yellow Jessamine 

1 Laburnum 

2 Lavender Bushes 

1 Large White Lilac .. 
1 Large Red Lilac 
1 Double May 
1 Mulberry Tree .. 

1 Mock Orange 
1 Pyrus Japonica.. 

1 Large Poplar .. 

2 Rosemary .. 

2 Spirraas. 

1 Tulip Tree 

3 Fancy Shrubs .. 

2 Black Currants.. 

2 Red Currants .. 

1 Blue Spiriea 

1 Rhododendron.. 

1 Silver Birch 
6 Raspberry Canes 


1/- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. 1 /- 

What can be nicer than to cover your Arches, Summer¬ 
house or ugly buildings with a few nice Climbers ? 1 white, 
1 blue, 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, 1 
Pyrus Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 


10,000 CRAND CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

Having a fine lot of the above, all large rooted layers, 
grand stuff, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

LARGE PASSION FLOWERS. 

Fine strong plants, taken out of pots, 4d. each. 

10,000 CRAND AUBRIETIAS IN POTS. 

Rig clumps, which will make a show at once. Packed out 
of pots, 2s. dozen; 12s. 100. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA. 

3 lovely white, 3 new scarlet, 3 pale pink—make lovely 
show; grand for cut bloom, 9 plants, Is. 

1/- 64 PRIZE GLADIOLI. 1/- 

8 Princciis, new scarlet; 8 Pink Beauty, dark pink; 8 Baron 
Hulot, lovely blue; 8 America Flesh; 8 Brenohleyensis; 8 
Childsii Hybrids; 8 Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, delicate 
flesh ; all splendod flowering Bulbs. The whole 64 Bulbs, Is. 

1/- 300 SWEET PEA PLANTS. 1/- 

All fine, strong, autumn Bown plants in 10 lovely varieties, 
lant at once; all finest sorts. 

HAVE FLOWERS ALL SUMMER I 
1/9 200 CRAND PERENNIALS. 19 

12 Carnations (clove- scented), 6 doublo Hollyhocks, 8 
doublo Gypsophila, 10 Aquilegia, 4 Anchusa blue, 10 Canter¬ 
bury Bells, 12 Rose of Heaven, 8 Chrysanthemum King 
Edward, 18 mixed Pinks, 30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus, 10 Cen- 
taurea, 6 Delphiniums, 6 Tree Lupins, 20 Valerian, 20 white 
Hesperis. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
ami well packed, la. 9d. Half-quantity, 100 Plants in 8 
varieties, my choice, Is. 

50,000 CRAND CLEMATIS. 

All fine large plants, with plenty of root, and well-estab¬ 
lished plants (not mere slips as some offer), such as Jack- 
manni (blue), D. of Edinburgh (white), Protacus (pink). The 
Queen (lavender), Gem (sky blue), La France (blue), Mme. 
Van Houtte (white), Miss Bateman (white), Protaeus (rose), 
and many others. All grand stuff, 9d. each. 

50,000 CLUMPS VIOLETS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To clear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long stems; grand 
for frames or pots. 12 clumps, Is. 

LOVELY ROCK COLLECTION. 

100 Plants, 1/-. 

Including Alyssum, Aubrietia, Sedums, Saxafraga, Rock 
Cistus, Arabis, etc., etc. 100 Plants, Is. 


Please in all cases when ordering give your full postal and 
railway address. If parcel post preferred, please slate. All 
orders, no matter how larpe or how small, will bo carefully 
packed, and all free on rail. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.B.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH. SUFFOLK. 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

ILAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

I Motor MowerB Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

| Thomas Green & Son, Ltd, 

Smith field Ironworks. Leeds j & New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
LotwW S.R. 


n ENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle, 

U fitted with B.8.A. 3-specd gear, latest improvements, 
gear-case, all accessories; now last September; reason ex¬ 
plained ; accept £4 15s.; approval willingly.—58, Cambridge- 
street. Hyde Park, London._ 



TOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

U -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED 45 yards 
king by 1 yard wide. Is.: 45 by 2, 2a.; 45 by 3,3s. Orders over 
carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbe., Is.— 
MOORE i GO , N ot Works, Rye. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Barrows” PRUNER 

Special Features, 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
“draw cut” action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, fid. each. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, Enaland. 



WEEDS' 



• IS • A ■ Af A R VE L 1 W! 


Used 
all 
over 
the 
world 

IS ALL-BRITISH. 

W. Lawson, Nowcaatlo-nn-Tyne, says: "The 
Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. Last sea¬ 
son I hatched 75 chicks with it. and I was 
quite a novice.” I5-cggsize, 3 6 J 30 eggs, 5/9. 
"Climax” Incubator ami Rearer in one, 40-eggs, 13 6. 
FKF.K : An English 1/6 Thermometer with each one. 

Other Incubators, Poultry Houses. Bone 
Cutters. &C. Everythil g for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 

NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE (B X 

Clonbrook Road, Stoke Newington, LONDON. 

•TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top ana bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out In all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7a. 6d.; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same. 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
31) so. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works, Rye. Established 126 years._ 


One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Kille.* for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d.. carriage .. 9J. 

9 „ 5/4 „ 1/3 M II- 

5 „ 19 1- „ 3 1- » paid. 

10 „ 21/6 „ 6 /- 

40 ,. 75 1- „ 5/- 

Irish orders are noI subject to these carriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Full \ 
Price allowed for alldrums and casks if returned 
in good condition carriage 
paid, within 2 months. 

N.B.—In the price* of lbs abovs, plf»s« 
not* that this Killer mixes 1 to 50 of 

water, being double the ordinary strength. 

One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water 
will cover an area of from 150 to 100 sq yds. 
effectively. There i# no s melt to this 
Weed Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 



HREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

VJ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LON DON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium. London." Telephone, 1907 Oerranl. 

T^ETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

IN —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 s«j 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage i>aid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. lasts 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As we havo to print a large edition of Gaudkninci Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printiug on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardenino Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

VV hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £3 16s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GA8SON, Government Contractor. Rye. 


P ARDEN NETS.—Tanned, small mesh, 
vT extra stout quality. Strongest, cheapest, best. 100 by 
1 yard, 4s.; or 2 yards, 8s. Any size and cheaper kinds 
made.—9PA3HETT & OO., Net Makers, Lowe stoft.__ 

■ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

-D CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half 
prices New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues freo. Books 
bo ught. W k G. FOYLE, 121, Charing Cross-road, London. 

PEACH’S CURTAINS.—Guide Book Free; 

L Lace Curtains, Nets, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Laces. 
Direct trom actual Makers. Kond now. It willsaveyou rnonoy. 
SAMUEL I’ EACH & SON8, 147, The Looms, Nottingham. 
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SPRING DAYS! 

C- “"Garden days ! 

"T" T AVE you the 

/ I-1 best Mower? You 

1 JLhave if it’s a 
Ransomes.’ If not, get 
one—for your lawn’s sake. 


run sweetly, require 
little effort to push, 
and give the least 
trouble. It pays to 
buy a really good 
Mower. It pays to buy 
a Mower which has 
been brought to per¬ 
fection by more than 
So years’experience.as 
the Ransomes’ Mower 
has. Ask your Iron¬ 
monger. He will tell 
you that the Mower to 
get is a Ransomes 


POOR GARDEN 


what chance has it got 
with Unguaranteed Seeds ?” 


STRIKING NOVELTIES. 

Crawley Star 1 - each 
White Star 5 - each 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 

CRAWLEY. 


Have You given YOUR Garden a chance to 
do its beat, and produce for You a wealth of 
lovely bloasotu and delicious vegetables—enough 
ami to share-all the year round? Or are You 
still sowing Unguaranteed Seeds in the same 
old way? If a Seedsman hasn't enough* conti- 
denco in bis own Garden Soedu to Guarantee 
them, YOU can't afford to risk a season's work 
with seeds of unknown quality. Give YOUK 
Garden a chance. Write to-day for our 1(M-page 
GUIDE TO GARDEN WISDOM AND 
GUARANTEED SEEDS. It's of real value to 
everyone who sows Seed? for ploasuro and profit; 
and EVERY Packet of Seeds ordered thence 
MUST grow for YOU and please you or You 
will get it REPLACED FREELY. Write a 
postcard to-day. No obligation to buy anything. 
Address us personally: 


DHCC TRCCQ Standards, Bush, 

nUOC I IftLLU. and Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Grower, BEAR3TED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


Merest you 


Sold and recommended by good 
Made ° v,, Ironmongers and Seedsmen 
by everywhere. 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies 'ii Ipswich 


TOOGOOD & SONS 


The KinR's Seedsmen, 


The latest day for receiving Advertise 
ments is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


MARVEL SEED COLLECTION, 

CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR DOOR. 

GIVEN FREE, HALF - PINT NEW JOHN BULL PEA 

-- ----PRIZES. 


THIS OOEIsEOTIONT WIXS 

$ pint First to Crop Peas, 1 ft., $ pint Leader Peas, $ pint Giant Marrowfat Peas, $ pint Kidney Beans, packet Giant Leviathan Runner 
Beans, $ oz. Elephant Onions, $ oz. Beet, £ oz. Parsnip, $ oz. Turnip, £ oz. Radish, $ oz. Carrot, A oz. Mustard, $ oz. Cress, and packet of 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, Leek, Kale, Parsley, and 6 Packets of New Flower Seeds, with one 
packet of New American Giant Sweet Peas, all named, packed and free on rail for 2s. Hundreds of testimonials say that ever}' seed grows 
and produces exhibition vegetables. 

BULBS TO PLANT NOW. 

2 Liliuni candidum .. 3<1 13 Hyacinth? candicans 3*1 

2 Pink candidum .. 3<1 1 Weeding Heart .. 3d 

2 Liliuni umhellatum .. 3d 8 Montbretias ..3*1 

2 Do. tigrinmn.. .. 3d 10 Gladioli America .. 3d 

l Do. rubrum .. ..31 10 Do. Brenchlcyensis 3*1 

1 Do. roseum .. .. 3d 8 llollandia .. 3d 

12 Lily of Valley .. .. 3*1 100 Gladioli, 6 kind?, nmd. 2/6 

ENGLISH GROWN 

12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES, 3- 

King George (blackest crimson). New, M. A. Chateuajr, 
F. K. Dmschki. Mine. Ravary, Mrs. J. Laing, Prince do 
Hulgarie, Hugh Dickson, J. Mock, O. Testout, U. llrunner, 
K. A.^Victoria, Dean Hole. Suit any garden or soil, packed 

PHLOX. PHLOX. PHLOX. 

12 large flowering plants, In 12 varieties, 2s. Gd. 

12 mixed, all colours, good varieties, 2s. 

DELPHINIUMS. 

12 named kinds in really up to-date varieties, 3s 0*1. 

1/6 GAY GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Lily of Valley, Malmaison Carnations, Primula Malacoides 
P. Kewensis, P. obconi'ca, Double Petunias, Peach Bells, 
Bridal Wreath, Nicotiana, French Cinerarias, Salvias, 
Asparagus Fern, Grevillea, Eucalyptus, Aralias, Begonias, 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


4 Aralia Sieboldi.. .. 3d 

1 Abutilon..'hi 

1 Amaryllis, hybrid .. 6d 
1 Asparagus plimiosus.. 3d 
1 Arum, yellow .. ..3*1 

3 Begonias, fibrous .. 3d 

4 Bridal Wreath .. .. 3*1 

3 Blue Margueritos .. 3d 
6 Cinerarias, fine.. .. 3d 

3 Cyclamen, giant .. 3d 

1 Cactus in pot .. ..3d 

3 Calceolarias, fancy .. 3d 

4 Carnations, Malmaison 3d 
3 Carnation?, named .. 3d 
6 Campanula hybrids .. 3d 

2 Dracienas .. .. 3*1 

3 Eucalyptus .. .. 3*1 

3 Celsia cretn-a, fine .. 3*1 
2 Chilian Glory-flower. 

magnificent climber 3*1 

1 Cinnamon Vine .. 3*1 

2 Cobiwa 8candcns .. 3*1 

3 Fuchsias, dbl. and sgl. 3.1 

2 Geraniums .. .. 3*1 

1 Scented Geranium .. 3d 

1 Gloxinia.3*1 

6 Heuchera, fine.. .. 3d 


| 5 Heliotrope-flower .. 3d 

1 Hoyacamosa .. .. 6*1 

8 Nicotiana, scented .. 3*1 
6 Primula sinensis .. 3*1 

2 P. kewensis, lovely .. 3*1 
4 P. inalacoides. fine .. 3*1 
6 I*, ohconica, fine strain 3*1 
6 Petunias, special ^ 3*1 
1 Passion flower, pot .. 3d 

1 Mother of Thousands, 

pot .3d 

6 Rhemannia angulata, 
perfectly beautiful, 

rare .3d 

6 Solanums, fine .. .. 3d 

2 Swainsonia, hybrids .. 3*1 

3 Suiilax, good .. .. 3*1 

6 Scarlet Musk .. .. 3d 

6 Tradescautia, silver, 

gold, or bronze .. 3d 
3 Sphrengerii, tine plants 3*1 
3 Early Chrysauthems... 3d 
3 Tomato plants, Ailsa 
, Craig. .. .. 3d 

1 Pot Rosa.3d 

6 Stocks for pots.. .. 3d 


5 NEW BLUE GLADIOLI. 

and 6 other varieties, 50 for Is. 4d. 

5 Pink Beauty, 5 Salmon Queen, 10 America, 10 Scarlet 
Gem, 10 Butterfly, 5 gandavensis. All named separate, 
or 2 lots, 28. 6d. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

LINCOLNSHIRE WILD FLOWERS. 
[7’o the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir,— I am glad to see from one or two 
paragraphs in Gardening Illustrated that 
people are interested in our Lincolnshire 
wild flowers. Since the last note appeared 
I have had one or two letters on the sub¬ 
ject that may interest you. One corre¬ 
spondent tells me that in Elsham and 
Wrawby Woods she has found as many as 
seven varieties of Ferns, also the little 
Marsh Pennywort. There are very 
interesting flowers near Brigg — the 
Meadow Rue, Blue Monkshood, and 
masses of Water Violet, the Flowering 
Rush, and the rather rarp Orchis ustulata, 
which, my friend adds, “ I have 'seen no¬ 
where else in England.” The woods about 
Elsham, Saxby, and Claxby are a sight in 
June with masses of Myosotis sylvatica 
and pink Campion. Near here, by the 
side of the Roman road which is called by 
the country folk either the “Old Street” 
or “The Rnmper,” and which runs abso¬ 
lutely straight north and south from 
Brigg to Lincoln, there may be found 
many interesting flowers. My eorre- 1 
s|Kuiflent says she has found Gentiuna 
earapestris and Poterium Sanguisorba, 
and in the park here there are masses of 
the lovely little pink, Gentian - like 
Erythnea and Campanula glomerata, with 
Spirira filipendula ; also the small yellow 
Cistus and the Rest Harrow. Where, 
below the hill, ditches are not cleaned out 
every year the Arrowhead grows and 
l T tricularin can be found with the Wild 
Mint and Willow Herb. My correspondent 
also found growing together near Seawby, 
Hippoeropis comosa and Astragalus 
danieus. Geum rivale also grows in Lin¬ 
colnshire. I hope I have told you enough 
to show you we have very interesting 
flowers in Lincolnshire, though not the 
wealth of the spring flowers in Yorkshire, 
the thought of which, and of those dead 
and gone who loved them so, brings tears 
to my eyes. We are having terrible 
weather and such hard frosts. Mercifully, 
everything, including fruit blossom, is 
very backward. 

G. F. Portman Dalton. 

FiUinghnm Castle, TAncoln. 


Violets on low walls.— Not Laving those 
choice warm borders in sheltered gardens 
one >jees full of rich Violets I was rather 
careless of mine. Failing a good place I 
threw them along the edge of a low dry 


wall, in the full sun, too; and now I am 
pleased to see the graceful way they 
adorn the spot, full of flowers, too. We 
do not always make full use of the hardy 
Violets for effect in the open air, apart 
from their growth for cut flowers.—W. 

The Plane-tree In towns. — Professor 
Farmer, of the Imperial College of 
Science, has been writing on the Plane- 
tree for towns, iind gives his support to 
the stupid and most inartistic mutilation 
by the pruner of the Plane-tree in London. 
The Plane should not be planted where 
there is not room to show its flne form 
and stature. One can see it in its true 
form in squares.in London and in gardens 
in the Thames Valley.—W. 

Fritillaria Meleagris in pots.— In those 
gardens where considerable diversity of 
colour and form is of importance, Fritil- 
laries are certainly worthy of more 
attention for cultivating in pots. Easily 
grown and rapidly forced if needed, the 
flowers are both pleasing and attractive 
when grown as suggested. One point in 
favour of such things is they are to be 
had at a cheap rate, and after flowering 
in pots are helpful in beautifying such 
spots as are set apart for naturalising 
hardy things in general. 

Prunu8 tomentosa.— This rare shrub is 
a native of Northern and Western China, 
and, although by no means new, good ex¬ 
amples are rarely met with In our gardens. 
Mature plants may be grown 6 feet to 
8 feet high and 12 feet across, freely 
branched with long, slender branchlets, 
which, during the latter part of March, 
are covered with pretty, white, rose- 
tinted flowers. The fruits are orange and 
red when ripe, but the early flowering is 
against the production of a full crop in 
this country. When planting this shrub 
care should be taken to provide a sheltered 
position, for the delicate blossoms are 
easily injured. It thrives in loamy soil 
and can be increased by seeds or from 
cuttings.—D. 

Asparagus scandens deflexue. — Of the 

now numerous species of Asparagus which 
have been introduced from South Africa, 
this is one of the most ornamental. It has 
long, thin, flexuose stems, copiously 
branched, and bearing bright green leaves, 
in the axils of which are borne solitary 
while, star-shaped flowers. These are suc¬ 
ceeded by bright scarlet fruits as large as 
Peas, which are ri{>e in November and re¬ 
main fresh upon the plant until March or 
later. Grown in baskets suspended from 
the roof of a greenhouse, the stems form 


an elegant eloud-like mass of bright green 
foliage a yard or so long, thickly studded 
with bright red berries. Nothing could be 
more suitable for the couservatory or more 
appropriate for winter decoration. It is 
easily increased by division of the root- 
stock or from seeds. There are sometimes 
two or three seeds in each fruit. The 
plant is .often called A. deflexus simply. 

Shortia uniflora grandiflora. — A very 
charming flower set in its beautiful leaves. 
It would not be easy to find a fairer plant 
for the rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

8axifraga Stabiana. This large, white- 
flowered Rockfoil comes to us from Sir 
Frank Crisp. We shall be glad if any 
reader who may have grown it will tell us 
something about it. 

The Pasque-flower as an edging plant. 

—This lovely flower was one of the many 
good things thrown away when the scarlet 
fever (Geranium) took i*>ssession of the 
gardener. For years one rarely saw it. 
I planted an edging of it some few years 
ago along the main walk in the fruit gar¬ 
den, and now have the pleasure of seeing 
some hundreds of plants in various stages 
of lovely and varied colour.—W. 

Hepaticas from seeds.— The correspond 
ence regarding self-sown Hepaticas raised 
by the note from “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers ” is specially interesting. I have 
never found a self-sown seedling in the 
garden, though I have heard of a few, 
and have no doubt that they do occur. I 
have grown Hepaticas for upwards of 
forty years and always found it necessary 
to save the seeds, and apart from any 
other reason it is well worth while to do 
so. There are so many seeds wasted that 
even two or three self-sown seedlings 
would not be a sufficient reason for ne¬ 
glecting to save seeds. — S. Arnott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

Early Crocuses.— In my garden here 
(Camberley) the first Crocus opened on 
February 2nd, having shown the colour in 
the bud three or four days previously. These 
were the large yellow. I do not remember 
these having been so early in bloom be¬ 
fore during the seven years I have lived 
here. It is odd that the yellow Crocus 
should bloom so long before the othor- 
coloured forms. I have always found 
this difference wherever grown. When 
plank'd among the Grass on a cold soil in 
the west the yellow was often almost over 
by the time the other-coloured forms came 
into bloom. In my light soil the Crocuses 
increase rapidly, growing in almost any 
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IKisition. I am no admirer of Crocuses 
grown in rows, and much prefer to see 
them in patches or scattered about in a 
natural way. In my garden they come up 
amongst white Pinks, the foliage fading 
before the Pinks are in bloom— West 
Surrey. 

Saxifraga Ferdinand! Coburg!.— This is 
one of the most precious and beautiful of 
the encrusted Saxifrages. When in bloom 
it is sure to attract attention by reason 
of the rich colour of the iiowers, which, 
perhupe, are the nearest approach to 
golden of ahy of its set. The flowers are 
not large, but they come in profusion on a 
freely-branched inflorescence, their num¬ 
bers making up for the loss of size. It is 
happiest as a Assure or crevice plant with 
abundant drainage. Its flowering season 
is erratic; it may be February or mid- 
April, but it is always welcome. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia major.— In Mr. 

E. A. Horners garden at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, {Saxifraga oppositi¬ 
folia major has been very good this year, 
and was covered with bloom in March. It 
is growing in the lock garden in very 
gritty soil and in a position sloping 
slightly away from the sun. In many 
gardens the oppositifolia Roekfoils flower 
badly, a good deal evidently depending on 
the nature of the soil. They apparently 
like a gritty soil and moraine, or almost 
moraine, conditions, at least in the 
inoister parts of the kingdom. S. o. major 
is perhaps the most beautiful of the set 
in cultivation. The plants at IJroughtou 
House were laden w ith good-sized crimson- 
purple flowers. In some gardens it is 
found necessary to cover it with glass in 
winter to secure plenty of flowers in 
spring, but this is not the practice in the 
garden referred to.— S. Aknott. 

Miniature Hyacinths in bowls.— We are 
sending you a bowl of our early, minia¬ 
ture, pure white Hyacinth to show’ you 
how late the bulbs may be planted with 
entirely successful results under the 
ordinary conditions of a London house, 
and without the advantage of either 
glass or warmth. These bulbs were 
planted in our fibre mixture on January 
18th and plunged in peat fibre in a cellar 
where they remained until March 1st. 
They were then brought into half light 
for a day or two and eventually placed in 
a sunny window' in our warehouse. As you 
w ill see, not a single bulb lias failed, and 
of the six planted five have thrown full- 
size spikes. There is no doubt that the 
secret of their success is in the first place 
due to the fact that the bulbs had been 
kept carefully and were therefore per¬ 
fectly sound; and in the second place 
that no attempt w’as made to force them. 
The plunging was naturally a great 
advantage to them in maintaining an even 
temperature and moisture.— Barr & Sons, 
King-street, Covent Garden. 

[A very interesting w T ay of growing these 
miniature Hyacinths, the example from 
Messrs. Barr showing their value for room 
and table decoration.— Ed.] 

Daphne Cenkwa.— This Japanese species 
of Daphne is particularly suitable for the 
greenhouse, where it is now flowering 
freely. An especial item of interest in con¬ 
nection with it is the great resemblance it 
bears to a Lilac; indeed, unless closely 
examined its relationship thereto w’ould 
not be questioned. The flow r ers, which are 
borne thickly on the leafless branches, are 
of a pale violet tint and agreeably scented. 
There appear, however, to be more than 
one form, as some individuals are deeper 
in colour than others. The flowers remain 
fresh longer than those of most hardy 
shrubs that are brought on in the green¬ 
house. Though so dissimilar in appear¬ 


ance from the other Daphnes, it needs 
much the same treatment—that is to say, 
a fairly cool, moist soil that is not sub¬ 
jected to any great extremes. In the open 
ground, where uninjured by frost, it does 
not, as a rule, flower till April is well 
advanced—that is, just before the leaves 
expand. In planting, a sheltered spot 
should, if possible, be chosen for it. This 
Daphne has been long known, but it is 
only within the last few years that it has 
been generally grown. 

Chionodoxa sardensis.— Some hundreds 
of cut spikes of this were, perhaps, the 
most brilliant bit of colour in the whole 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s ex¬ 
hibition on the 16th ult. Attracted by 
the intense gentian-blue, only relieved by 
a white speck at the centre, it was seen 
on closer inspection that the sprays were 
of exceptional vigour, nearly double the 
size of those usually seen. The entire lot 
had been sent from the bulb farm of 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, where I 
found later the plant is grown by the acre, 
the batch in question having been taken 
from a five-acre field of it. I have grown 
a few thousands of it myself, but had 
never thought of it by the acre, and should, 
therefore, be as much staggered, probably, 
as most people to see five acres of so 
picture making a subject in full splendour. 
And yet this large area is but the be¬ 
ginning, since it is expected in the near 
future to increase it almost three-fold; 
the material, indeed, is already on the 
w r ay. In their graceful character and 
brilliant colouring the Chionodoxas are 
unique, and the cause for this huge com¬ 
mercial specialisation of them is not far 
to seek. Collected bulbs, never very re¬ 
liable in flowering, of late have become 
increasingly so, while, on the other hand, 
English-cultivated roots have show’n a 
superiority over all others. Hence, as the 
direct outcome of this huge enterprise, the 
flower-loving public are promised a vastly 
superior article and a supply which already 
must be running into millions.—E. H 
Jenkins. 

Trlcuspidarla lanceolata.— 1 The illustra¬ 
tion of this on p. 197 shows well its 
characteristic features when in bloom. It 
is not, however, invariably the case that 
the shrub is always of “ rather open 
character,” as in some places it forms 
quite a dense specimen, close-growing and 
almost like a pruned Holly in its shape- 
and density. When this is the case the 
flowers do not show so well. Probably 
this denseness is due to frosts shortening 
the more tender and exposed parts of the 
branches. In the south-west of Scotland 
there are several good plants, some of 
which are now of large proportions. The 
severe weather of two or three years ago 
which wrought such havoc with Rambler 
Roses and shrubs in the south-west of 
Scotland was unusually trying to this 
Tricuspidaria, and several plants looked 
as if dead. They revived wonderfully, 
although the flowers were destroyed. The 
-buds appear early, so that a mild season 
is required for successful flowering with 
us. Probably a cool position is best for 
T. lanceolata in places where spring frosts 
are dangerous. A wall with a north or 
north-west exposure, but sheltered from 
strong winds from that direction, appears 
to answer well—at least, I have seen good 
plants thriving and flowering in such a 
position. Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, 
of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, has had a 
splendid plant in his rock garden in bush 
form for a number of years, and in several 
Wigtownshire gardens T. lanceolata is ex¬ 
ceptionally fine. At Culzean, also, this 
handsome shrub show’s how well it ap¬ 
preciates the climate of the Ayrshire 
coastal districts.—S. Arnott. 
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FERNS. 

SELF-SOWN FERNS. 

There is probably a good deal of mystery 
in relation to the distribution of Ferns, 
hardy and otherwise, from spores. In 
walls of glasshouses, especially where 
there is seme heat, it is often found that 
Ferns establish themselves. In steps lead¬ 
ing down into the sunk floor of one of our 
glasshouses are Pterises of the eerrulata 
set and Adiantum Capillus Veneris. It is 
not actually in the steps that these are 
established, but in the side walls, the 
joints of which are well pointed, yet here 
they thrive, despite drought, frost, rain, 
or snow, but do not make much growth. 
Other common Ferns take up quarters in 
other outside walls of greenhouses. A 
greater mystery than these afford Is the 
colonies of the common Hart’s Tongue 
(Soolopendrium vulgare) in a sunk pit 
w'liich until recently was annually filled 
with manure for the forcing of spring and 
summer crops. Then almost the whole depth 
of brickwork was covered in with manure 
and soil. While used for this purpose no 
Ferns were seen, but since this particular 
pit was cleared to the bottom and adapted 
to another purpose hundreds of Scolopen- 
driums clothe the w’alls entirely on the 
shady side. The mystery to me is where 
they come from, seeing there are no such 
Ferns growing anywhere in the immediate 
locality. There are also other hardy and 
tender varieties, but Soolopendriums pre- 
lionderate. The wall, being some 3 feet 
or so below the ground-level, offers an ex¬ 
cellent site for Fern spores to establish 
themselves on, especially as it is always 
uniformly moist, while the opposite wall, 
which faces the sun, naturally does not 
offer the same conditions or produce the 
same Fern colonies. Were the lights left 
off it might be assumed that the spores 
were wafted thither by the wind, but be¬ 
ing only oi>ened to attend to the occu¬ 
pants, and ventilation given from a small 
ajierture in the sliding light, there would 
not seem to be much opportunity for the 
spores to gain admittance. The fact re¬ 
mains that the Ferns are there, and though 
they have often been removed they are 
soon replaced by fresh colonies. W. S. 

Gold and 8ilver Ferns In the winter.— 

There is usually more harm done to these 
beautiful Ferns during the autumn and 
winter than during all the rest of the 
year put together. When the weather is 
dull, damp, and foggy such plants want 
close watching; all the more so if they 
happen to be in a house that is predis¬ 
posed to dampness. Those will be liable 
to suffer most which carry the heaviest 
coating of the farinose powder. When the 
weather is cold and frosty with an extra 
amount of heat in the pipes, there is the 
liability of the plants getting too dry at 
the roots. They are extremely sensitive 
in this respect. In the case of some of 
the Adiantums and Aspleniums it does not 
so very much matter if they be dry at 
times. Not so in the case of the Gold 
and Silver Ferns. The plants should, if 
the previous culture has been good, have 
plenty of roots, the pots not out of pro¬ 
portion to their size for wintering. Then 
the plants will take a liberal supply of 
water with no risk of an overdose when 
looked after in a careful way. A good 
place for wintering Gold and Silver Ferns 
is the narrow shelf oftentimes to be found 
next the path on the front side in lean-to 
plant-houses; under these narrow shelves 
the pipes will in most cases be arranged. 
Thus the position is a dry one—drier, in 
fact, Hum must plants like it. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. ; vigorous species which repay n little extra I Chinese species. It was introduced from 

_ attention, notably V. Carlesi. This gives Hupeh and Szechuen early in the present 

the most satisfactory results when planted century, and forms a moderate-sized bush 
SOME ATTRACTIVE VIBURNUMS. j n a sheltered place in well-drained, rather with deciduous leaves, and bears heads, 
Within the last fifteen years or so the light loamy soil with which a little peat each 2 inches to 4 inches across, of fertile 
number of Viburnums has been consider- has been mixed. With one or two cxcep- white flowers in May. The bright-red 
ably increased. The -various kinds are tions they are not difficult to transplant, fruits rit>on in August and are very effec- 
widely distributed through Europe, Asia, but the common Laurustinus (V. Tinus) tive. 

and North America, two species being sometimes gives trouble, especially after it V. Carlesi is one of the choicest intro- 
found wild in the British Isles. They may lias attained a height of 3 feet or 4 feet, ductions of recent years. A native of 
l»e divided into two well-marked groups. . and it is always wise to place it in a per- Corea, it was sent from that country to 
in one group all the flowers l>eing fertile, ' manent position when quite small. If the nursery of L. Boehmer and Co.. Yoko- 
of uniform shape, and borne in compact large plants should have to be trans- hama. about thirty years ago. and in 1002 
heads, as in the common V. Ban tana, which , planted, move them in Aprjl and cut the a plant was received at Kew\ For several 
is often met with, particularly on chalky I branches fairly well back at the same years it grew slowly, and fears were 
land, in the South of England ; and in the 1 time in order that the least possible drain entertained ns to its hardiness, protection 
other variable in size and produced in j shall be made upon the mutilated root- being afforded in winter. After it once 
flatter heads. In this case fertile flowers j system. became well established, however, growth 

are intermixed with sterile flowers, the In most cases propagation can be effected was more rapid, and it required no pro- 


Flowering shoot of Viburnum tomentosum var. Maricsi. 


latter being larger and much more con¬ 
spicuous than the seed-producing blossoms. 
In several eases it has happened that 
varieties have been produced in which 
sterile flowers have entirely replaced the 
fertile ones, with the result that hand¬ 
some, boll-like heads of flowers are pro¬ 
duced. A good example is the common 
Snowball-tree (Viburnum Opulus, var. 
sterile). Many of the species also produce 
very attractive fruits, which may be red, 
black, or blue in colour. As a rule, they 
are not difficult to cultivate provided that 
they are planted in moderately good 
garden soil and that the more vigorous 
sorts arc encouraged now and then by a 
surface dressing of well-decayed manure, 
for they form plenty of surface roots and 
are gross feeders. There are a few less 


by means of cuttings inserted in pots of 
sandy soil and placed in a close propagat¬ 
ing case during July or early August. 
Where but a plant or two is required, 
lower branches can be layered into light 
soil in March. The Viburnums are usu¬ 
ally most effective when planted in groups, 
but some of the more vigorous kinds give 
quite good results when grown as isolated 
specimens. In addition to their value for 
the outdoor garden, several of the sterile- 
flowered kinds, such as V. Opulus sterile, 
V. tomentosum plicatum, and V. macro- 
eephalum, are excellent for forcing for 
greenhouse decoration in spring. 

Of the many kinds which can be pro¬ 
cured, the following are worthy of special 
attention :— 

V. betulifolium is one of the newer 


tection. It forms a bush 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, and produces dense heads, 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, of waxy-white flowers, 
flushed with pink on the outside, and deli¬ 
ciously fragrant. It has been found to 
give the best results in rather light, open 
soil containing peat or leaf-mould. 
Growth from cuttings is very slow for two 
or three years. 

V. coriaceum is a shrub for the south¬ 
west counties rather than for general cul¬ 
tivation. Its home extends from the 
Himalaya to Central China, and it sonSe- 
times attains tree form with a height of 
more than 40 feet. At other times it is a 
very large bush, and it is as such that we 
must expect to see it here. The white 
flowers are borne in heads each 4 inches or 
5 inches across. An example was noted 
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at Tregothnan, near Falmouth, a year or 
two ago which looked quite at home and 
was true to character even to the curious 
wax-like covering peculiar to the leaves. I 

V. cotinifolium. — The accompanying 
illustration shows well the ornamental, 
character of this white-flowered Hima¬ 
layan species. Its relationship to our' 
common Wayfaring-tree (V. Lantana) Is 
evident in both leaves and inflorescences, I 
but it. is really a finer plant. Of sturdy ! 
habit, it grows into a large bush some¬ 
times 12 feet high, and blooms freely in 
May, the flowers succeeded by fruits, 
which during ripening are alternately red 
and black. It is rare in cultivation, but 
a good example exists in Mrs. Chambers' 
garden near Haslcmcre. 

V. Pavidt, an evergreen shrub from 


although introduced ten years ago it did 
not bloom until last season, the flowers 
being pure white and borne in terminal 
clusters. 

V. Hfvryi is another new Chinese 
species. The white flowers are followed 
by attractive fruits which are alternately 
red and black when ripening. As fruits 
are produced freely, it is probable that it 
will l>ecome popular as a fruiting plant. 

V. lantana.— Most people are familiar 
with this native bush, which makes a very 
attractive display in autumn when covered 
with large heads of fruits which are 
alternately red and black. Although often 
seen between fl feet, and 8 feet high, it 
may exceed 12 feet in height with a con¬ 
siderable diameter. It grows naturally 
into a shapely bush, and rarely fails to 



Viburnum rhytidophyllum on a wall in the Loyal Gardens , Kew. 


Western China, was introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch from seeds collected by Mr. Wilson 
in 1004. It is peculiar on account of its 
dwarf habit, horizontal branches, dark- 
green leaves with three strongly-marked 
veins, white flowers in heads 2 inches or 
3 inches across, and blue fruits. Although 
a very interesting plant, it is doubtful 
whether it will be so useful as some of the 
other kinds. 

V. dilatatdm. —This, a native of both 
China and Japan, was introduced nearly 
half a century ago. Growing at least 
S feet high, it bears rather large heads of 
small, white flowers in June, these being 
succeeded by glossy red fruits. The fruit¬ 
ing season is perhaps its most effective 
time. 

V. Harryanum. —Little is known ns yet 
about this new Chinese species, for 


I produce freely both its white flowers and 
i attractive fruits. 

V. macrocepiiai.um. —This Chinese plant 
| is known by its sterile-flowered form, 
which has been grown in English gardens 
for sixty years, but is not very common 
on account of its semi-tender character. 
The heads of flowers, which are larger 
than those of any other kind, bear a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to the heads of sterile- 
flowered Hydrangeas, and last in good con¬ 
dition for a considerable time, the colour 
being creamy-white. The leaves may be 
evergreen or deciduous, according to 
: season, but they are usually retained in 
I the warmer counties. About London and 
farther north it is well to give it a place 
against a wall. 

V. odorATTSS iMTM , sometimes called V. 
Awafuki, is a very handsome evergreen 


which sometimes grows from 15 feet to 
20 feet high with a like diameter. The 
fragrant flowers, l>orne in large, flat heads, 
are white, and are succeeded by fruits 
which are red then black. Very fine speci¬ 
mens have been noted in Cornwall, but 
round London the protection of a wall is 
necessary. 

V. Oput.tjs, well known under the com¬ 
mon name of Guelder Rose, is a familiar 
object in hedgerows in many parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, it is also a popular 
garden shrub, for a mature bush 12 feet 
or 15 feet high and as far through, whether 
covered with white flowers or scarlet 
fruits, is a striking object. The flowers 
are in flat heads, and fertile and sterile 
flowers are mixed. The variety sterile is 
the Snowball-tree of gardens. Its distinc¬ 
tive character lies in the fact of all its 
flowers l>eing sterile and borne in round, 
ball like clusters. There are other varie¬ 
ties. such as fructu-luteo (with yellow 
fruit! and nanum (of dwarf, tufted 
growth, which never seems to flower!. 

R. rhytidophyllum. —This is one of the 
most remarkable of the hundreds of new 
shrubs which have been introduced during 
the present century. A native of Central 
and Western China. Mr. E. IT. Wilson sent 
seeds to Messrs. Veitch in 1900. Many 
plants.were raised, and as they grew 
vigorously it soon found its way into culti¬ 
vation. The young wood and the under¬ 
sides of the evergreen leaves are covered 
with a dense felty mass of light-brownish 
hairs, the upper surface of the leaves hav¬ 
ing a curiously netted or wrinkled appear¬ 
ance. The flower-buds are formed on the 
completion of growth, and sometimes a 
few blooms expand in autumn, but May is 
the correct flowering time, the flower- 
heads being then 0 inches to 8 inches 
across, the colour creamy-white. They 
are succeeded by a generous crop of fruit, 
which ripens in August, the fruits being 
alternatelv red and black. It should not 
be exposed to cutting winds, and is bene¬ 
fited bv a little shelter. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration shows a plant growing 
against a wall at Kew, but wall culture 
is not really necessary about London. 

V. TiXus.—The Laurustinus is one of 
our commonest and best evergreen shrubs. 
The beauty of its numerous inflorescences 
of waxy-white pink-tinged flowers, which 
are borne during winter and early spring, 
is too well known to require further 
praise, but a word may be said in favour 
of the variety lucidum. which is distin¬ 
guished from the type bv its rather looser 
habit and large flower-heads. Tt scarcely 
blossoms so freely as the type. Readers 
may recall a pretty picture of sprays of 
this shrub arranged in a vase which ap¬ 
peared in Gardening Illustrated a few 
months ago. 

V. tomentosum, a Chinese and Japanese 
shrub, forms a bush S feet or 10 feet high, 
and is recognised by its prominently- 
veined oval leaves and flat heads of white 
flowers, in which fertile and sterile flowers 
are mixed. The accompanying illustration 
of the variety Mariesi gives a good idea 
of the type, although in the variety the 
sterile flowers are larger and the whole 
plant blossoms more freely. The variety 
plicatum is. however, more frequently 
grown, for in its case all the blooms are 
sterile, the flower-heads appearing so 
freely in June that the branches are almost 
hidden. A specially fine-flowered form 
has been given the additional name of 
grandiflorum. 

V. utile, a rather loose-habited shrub 
from China, was introduced about four¬ 
teen years ago. In May it l>ears rounded 
heads of white flowers, which are followed 
bv oval fruits almost black when ripe. 

P 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Escallonia dying.—I enclose two very un¬ 
healthy-look in? shoots of an Escallonia. All 
the outside leaves have turned brown in this 
way in the last three weeks. I am afraid it 
may be going to die and I should be very 
much obliged if you could tell me anything 
to do to save it. It is a large bush 6 feet or 
7 feet high, and last year flowered profusely. 
It ha-s not been pruned in any way. The sub¬ 
soil is a heavy clay with about 2 feet of good 
soil above it. I'have lost two or three large 
evergreens lately — a common Laurel and a 
Portugal one—not far off the Escallonia. but 
they died after last summer’s drought. I shall 
be very much obliged if you can tell me if 
feeding and cutting it back would give it a 
chance, as I should be very sorry to lose it.— 
A. U. 

[The cause of the failure is very clear, 


any floral beauty. The flowers are small, 
fragrant, greenish-white, and borne during 
late winter or early spring from the leaf- 
axils. All are of moderately low stature, 
usually between 1 foot and 3 feet in 
height, and the branches have a limited 
life, for a continuous succession of new 
shoots appears from the root-stock to take 
the place of others which are past their 
best. They grow well in light soil rich in 
humus, and give good results in semi- 
shade as well as in full sun. Propagation 
is effected by means of cuttings of soft 
wood in summer, also by seeds and the 
division of old clumps. The kinds which 
may be obtained are S. humilis, S. rusci- 



CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 


DIVIDING OUTDOOR CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

The weather of late has had a very good 
effect upon the outdoor Chrysanthemums, 
the more robust and vigorous rooting 
kinds having developed a large number of 
basal shoots of the most promising charac¬ 
ter. Many growers allow their outdoor 
Chrysanthemums to grow on without inter¬ 
ference. and the result is a dense mass of 
basal shoots. When these plants are 
allowed to remain in the same quarters 
two years in succession without being 
divided the results In the flowering season 
are seldom satisfactory. 

Anyone possessing a cold frame or any 
rough structure over which a light or old 
window-sash, etc., could be placed should 
make use of this. The frame should bo 
placed in a warm corner of the garden. 
Two inches to 3 Inches of prepared soil 
should be spread evenly all over the sur¬ 
face. I have stored a few loads of road- 
sweepings taken from a flint-covered road. 
These are usually sharp and gritty, and 
ideal for mixing with material from an 
old hotl>ed. Mix two parts of the grit 
with one part of the manure and pass 
through a sieve with a £-ineh mesh. It is 
important that the compost be spread 
evenly over the surface soil in the frame 
and made firm. The grower should first 
determine how many plants he will want, 
and, having decided this, he should lift a 
sufficient numl>er of old stools. If the old 
stools be lifted with care it should be easy 
to make a probable plant of each shoot. 
These rooted growths are more pronounced 
in some varieties than in others. As a 
rule, the rooted growths are developed a 
few inches from the base of the old stem, 
while those on the base of the stem itself 
seldom have any roots. The individual 
pieces should be dibbled in in rows about 
3 inches apart, with a similar distance 
apart in the rows. It is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the shoots should be pressed 
firmly at their base. Unless the soil be 
firmed in this manner they may fail to 
root satisfactorily. When the operation is 
completed, water in the cuttings lightly and 
cover the frame, leaving a small chink of air 
on. Should the weather be very bright and 
sunny cover with tiffany for a time, and 
at night, in case of frost. It would be well 
to protect with a mat. In a fortnight or 
three weeks the rooted growths will have 
become nicely established, and ns the more 
genial w’eather advances increase the 
ventilation until in the end the frame-light 
may be removed entirely. With the more 
natural conditions the plants will soon be 
ready to be planted in their permanent 
quarters. When planting time comes, each 
plant can be lifted with a good ball of soil 
and roots. E. G. 


Flowering growth of Viburnum cotinifolium. (See page 228 .) 


the leaves being a mass of thrips and red- 
spider, due to dryness at the roots. With 
timely help you may be able to save it by 
syringing it well with Quassia extract 
and thoroughly soaking the soil to as far 
as the roots extend, afterwards applying 
a heavy mulch of rotten manure and 
watering the same frequently.] 

The Sarcococcas.— The several kinds of 
Sarcococea suitable for our gardens have 
only attracted attention during the last 
few years, recent introductions of two or 
three Chinese species directing attention 
to the genus. All are grown for the sake 
of their evergreen foliage rather than for 


folia, and S. saligna. The first forms com¬ 
pact clumps little more than a foot in 
height. 8. ruscifolia grows about a foot 
higher. Both are Chinese plants. S. 
saligna, from China and the Himalaya, 
grows at least 3 feet high and has a 
rather looser habit than the others, the 
leaves being several inchej long and 
shaped like those of the Willow.—W. 

Daphne Blagayana at Terregles, Dumfries. 

—On the rock garden at Terregles, Dumfries. 
I observed Daphne Blagayana nicely in bloom 
the other day. It is doing well in a position 
where it is fully exposed, though the garden 
itself is well sheltered. No difficulty is found 
in growing this Daphne, which in many places 
refuses to thrive.—S. 4 RN< UT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

Turns.). — The jieriod for stopping and 
timing your Chrysanthemums is as fol¬ 
lows:— 


Nimu. 


When to stoji 
fllll lit II. 


Which hnih to 
retain. 


Mrs. A. T Miller 
F. S. Vallis 
Reginald Vallis 
Queen Mary 
Miss Maud Jefferies . 
Alice Lemon 
Duchess of Fife 
C. H Totty .. 

Mrs. J. frihson 


Last week May 
End Mav 
End May 
Natural break 
Firsst week June 
At onco 

At once and again 
end June 
End May 
At onee and again 
mid June 


First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown • 
First buds after 
last stopping 
First crown 
First buds after 
last stopping 


Wo do not know the last two sorts in your 
list but think one may he Mrs. J. Gibson. 
Keep the plants rather dry for a few days 
after stopping then}. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black Hamburgh and Bros Colman 
Grapes. —I had no intention in my note of 
instituting any comparison between the 
value of these two Grapes. The note was 
penned as a result of a conversation with 
a fruiterer, who told me that the average 
buyer of Grajtes would not look at. Black 
Hamburgh if Colman or Alicante, or any 
of the larger-bunclied and larger-berried 
varieties, were on sale. This fact, he 
said, had led to a diminution in the supply 
of Black Hamburgh and an increase in 
that of Gros Colman, quite a natural 
result from a market grower's joint of 
view. As to the keeping qualities of Black 
Hamburgh I have s<H‘n bunches in good 
condition, quite black, and not at all 
“ foxy,” so late as the month of Decem¬ 
ber. The Vines in this case were not 
forced but started naturally, so that their 
period of ripening was correspondingly 
late. On the other hand I never had to do 
with a more disappointing Grape than 
Gros Colman. It is admittedly a fine 
variety to look at where it succeeds, but 
it does not succeed everywhere. I know 
one house of it in which, despite every 
effort that skill can suggest, the bunches 
are piebald, some berries being purple 
while others suggest in colour an inferior 
White Sweetwater. Nor do I think that 
the flavour of Gros Colman is more than 
third-rate, at least it always appears to 
me to be insipid, resembling more than 
anything else weak-sugared water. This, 
I freely admit, may be the result fas in 
the case of colouring) of some obscure 
fault in the soil, but. I speak of the Grape 
as I find it. Had I anything to do with 
the house in question the Vines of Gros 
Colman would go root and branch to the 
fire-heap, but year after year its owner 
reprieves them, hoping in vain for better 
results.— Kirk. 

Com salad.— This modest and easily- 
grown little plant is not used so much as 
it. deserves as a salad, quite gentle in 
flavour. Combined with pieces of Celery 
it. is welcome in autumn and winter and 
much used in France. It gets more care in 
France to keep it out of the splash of rain, 
but it is quite at home with us. Any green 
vegetable that can be eaten without the 
aid of the cook deserves our care. 

Apple Tower of Glamls. —This deserves to 
be more grown. It keeps well, the flesh being 
firm and pleasantly acid. During February 
and early March (from trees in my own 
garden) I enjoyed this Apple. Stewed and 
baked, needing no sugar in this way, you get 
the true flavour. It grows and crops well in 
my garden, the soil of which is light and poor. 
It thrives better in this soil than it did in a 
cold, heavy soil in the west.—W. f Surrey. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 

The Americans are taking a good wag 
in dealing with the food of their people at 
their Agricultural Department, at. Wash¬ 
ington. Generally speaking, American 
food is perhaps the worst known. A 
friend of mine in the south of Ireland sags 
that, in spite of their many good qualities, 
the Irish cooks are perhaps the worst in 
Europe. Admitting that to he so, the 
American cookery in the rough, wild 
places of Virginia, the Rockies, and the 
hack woods is the worst in the world. 
An Irish Potato and a rasher of haeon are 
far before what one mag find as the fruit 
of the American frying-pan. There are- 
good cooks in the hig cities, hut outside 
the cooking is awful. The reaction 
against had food has caused a certain 
number of food reformers to arise in 
America, such as Dr. Kellogg. Another 
consequence is that America is perhaps 
the richest hunting-ground for the quack. 
Ho we are glad to have some idea of what. 


America is doing in the matter of veget¬ 
able cookery, extracted from a bulletin 
entitled “ Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Table ” by Maria Parloa. 

We may say that we dissent altogether 
from the use of salt. Halt, if required, 
should be added by the eater, and not be 
incDidcd in the dish whilst in the hands 
of the cook. Halt is not only harmful in 
its effects, but it destroys ttre natural 
flavours of most foods. 

Changes that take peace in cooking 
vegetables. —Briefly, these are the prin¬ 
cipal changes that lake place In vegetables 
during cooking: The cellular tissue is 
softened and loosened ; the nitrogenous 
substances are coagulated; the starch 
granules absorb moisture, swell, and 
burst ; and flavours and odour* are de- 
velojied. 

As long as the vegetable is kejit at a 
temj)erature alK>ve 325 degs. Fahr. changes 
continue to go on in the vegetable sub¬ 
stance. The most marked of these are in 
the starch and in the odour, colour, and 
flavour of the vegetable. Starch will not 
dissolve in cold water, but pure starch 
gelatinises readily in hot water, and if 
the temperature is high enough will be¬ 
come gummy and opaque. If starch is 
cooked in just moisture enough to swell 
and burst its granules and is then kept 
hot, but. without additional moisture, a 
change will continue to take place, though 
the starch will remain dry and glistening. 
The flavour grows sweeter and more 
nutty the longer the starchy food cooks 
■ in dry boat. It. Is only vegetables that 
are composed largely of starch that can be 
kei>t Hot in this manner without acquir¬ 
ing a strong taste and jioor colour. Pota¬ 
toes. if kept in a closely covered vessel 
or with the unbroken skins on, will be¬ 
come soggy and dark and have a rank 
flavour. This is owing lo the retention 
of moisture, which changes some of the 
starch to a sticky, gummy mass, and very 
probably to the noxious volatile bodies 
which are generated by heat and should 
be allowed to pass away. If the skins are 
broken and the vessel ventilated. Pota¬ 
toes may be kept warm a long time with¬ 
out. spoiling. During the cooking of all 
kinds of foods gases arc developed which, 
if retained in the food, give it a strong 
flavour and odour, and which, there is 
reason to believe, are injurious. 

Cabbage.— Because of the relatively large 
amount of sulphur which Cabbage con¬ 
tains it is apt to be indigestible and cause 
flatulence when it is improperly cooked. 
On the other hand, it can be cooked so 
that it will lie delicate and digestible. 
It is one of our most useful vegetables, 
being available during the late fall, 
winter, and spring months, when other 
green vegetables are difficult to procure. 
The quickest and simplest methods of 
cooking Cabbage are the best. The essen¬ 
tials for Hie proper cooking of this veget¬ 
able are plenty of lwdling water, a hot lire 
to keep the water boiling all flic time, and 
thorough ventilation, that the strong- 
smelling gases, liberated by the high 
temperature, may be carried off in the 
steam. Cabbage when done should be 
crisp and tender, any green j)ortion should 
retain the colour, and the white jiortion 
should be white and not yellow or brown. 
Overcooked Cabbage or Cauliflower is 
more or less yellow, has a strong flavour, 
and is very inferior to the same dish pro¬ 
perly cooked. In addition, overcooking is 
a cause of digestive disturbance. 

Cauliflower. — Remove all the large 
green leaves and the greater part of the 
stalk. Put the head down in a pan of cold 
water which contains to each quart a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a tea spoonful of 
vinegar. Let it soak in this water an 


hour or more. This is to draw out slugs, 
if any should be bidden in the* vegetable. 
When ready to cook the Cauliflower put it 
into a large stewpan, stem end down, and 
cover generously with boiling water. Add 
a tablespoonful of salt and coOk with the 
cover of the saucepan partially off, boiling 
gently all the time. A large, compact 
head will require a full half hour, small 
heads from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
If the flowers are loose the lieat pene¬ 
trates to all parts quickly. When com¬ 
pact a little extra time should be allowed 
for the cooking, but the time must never 
exceed the half hour. The Cauliflower 
logins to deteriorate the moment it begins 
to bo overcooked. Overcooking, which is 
very common, can ho told by the strong 
flavour and dark colour. It makes the 
Vegetable not only unpleasant to the eye 
and jKiIate, but indigestible also. Tf this 
vegetable must be kept warm for any 
length of time, cover the dish with a 
piece of cheese cloth. 

Spinach cooked without water. —Fresh 
Spinach when washed holds enough water 
for cooking. Put the Spinach in a stew- 
!>an and on the fire ; cover and cook for 
ten minutes. Press down and turn the 
Spinach over several times during the 
cooking. At the end of ten minutes turn 
the Si»inach into a chopping bowl, and 
mince rather fine. Return to the stewpan 
and add the seasonings, allowing for half 
a peck of Spinach two generous table- 
spoonfuls of butter and a teaspoonful of 
salt. Simmer ten minutes, or if very 
tender five minutes will lie sufficient. 
Spinach cooked in this manner will retain 
all its salts. It will be more laxative and 
the flavour stronger than if boiled in 
water. 

Lettuce. —Tf Lettuce has grown until 
ml her too old for salad, it may lie cooked, 
and makes a fairly palatable dish. 

Boiled Lettuce. —Wash four or five 
heads of lettuce, carefully removing 
thick, bitter stalks, and retaining all 
sound leaves. Cook in plenty of boiling 
salted water for ten or fifteen minutes, 
then blanch in cold water for a minute or 
two. Drain, chop lightly, and heat in a 
stewpan with some butler, and salt and 
pepper to taste. If preferred, the chopped 
Lettuce may be heated with a pint of 
white sauce seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and grated Nutmeg. After simmering for 
a few minutes in the sauce, draw to a 
cooler part of the range and stir in the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs. 

Boiled Pear with butter. —Put one 
quart of shelled Peas in a stewpan and 
add enough boiling water to cover them 
generously. Place over a hot fire and 
when they begin to boil draw back where 
the water will bubble gently. Until the 
Peas are done cook with the cover par¬ 
tially off t he stewpan. When the Peas are 
tender add one teaspoonful of salt and 
three tablespoonfuls of good butter. Cook 
ten minutes longer. 

Sugar Peas.— The green pods of the 
sugar Pea may he prepared like string 
Beans. Gather the pods while the seeds 
are still Very small. String them like 
Beans and cut into two or three lengths. 
Cover with boiling water and boil gently 
until tender. If they are young and fresh 
they will cook in twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. Pour off some of the water, 
which will serve for soup. Season with 
salt and butter and serve at once. When 
the pods are fresh and tender they have 
an exquisite flavour. W ? lien the seeds 
have grown large and the pods become 
tough they may be shelled and cooked like 
any other variety of Peas. The seeds of 
the sugar Pea are tender and fine 
flavoured. 

(To be rontimifd.) 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ALGERIAN IRIS (I. STYLOSA) 

(SYN. I. UNGUICULARIS). 

Growers of hardy plants have this winter 
been priding themselves in succeeding in 
flowering this Iris, precious because of the 
time of its coming apd the delicate beauty 
of its flowers, which, cut in the bud state, 
open so freely. In this connection growers 
of the plant in quantity might remember 
their friends in less-favoured districts, 
and a few dozen of its flowers culled in 
the bud stage would afford much pleasure 
to those who are unable to grow it. Pro¬ 
bably the whole secret of its flowering so 
well this winter lies in the fact that 1914 ] 
was characterised by a long spell of 
drought, and dry seasons, like wet ones, ' 


think, however, that it varies consider¬ 
ably. The other day, in the garden of 
Mr. E. A. Hornel, Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, I saw a specially fine plant 
of this Hellebore, which appeared to have 
finer leaves and a more rigid appearance 
than usual. The serration of the leaves 
seemed to be more distinct also. The 
greenish flowers were only partly open on 
March 27.— S. Arnott. 


ANEMONE BLANDA. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir, —Referring to the note .of “An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers” in your issue 
of the 10th inst., my experience is that 
Anemone blanda is immeasurably superior 
to A. apennina. The former was in ldoom 
in my garden on January 12th and lias 


variety known aR scythinica. Occasion¬ 
ally in pasture soil, where attempts have 
been made to naturalise it, the typical 
plant may be seen in moderately good con¬ 
dition, though experience proves that, so 
planted, it increases slowly, and a free- 
seeding, easily-increased subject like this 
Anemone, which docs not spread, I con¬ 
clude is not in its element. In the warm, 
well drained soil of Hampton (Middlesex), 
and of which I had many years’ experi¬ 
ence, I never could record the success 
which cooler, heavier soils gave. Simi¬ 
larly conditioned. A. b. scythinica was in 
the nature of a weed, self-sown seedlings 
coming up in their hundreds. Tubers of 
the latter accidentally turned in or 
dropped into unintentional depths by the 
intervention of moles, which at one time 
abounded, surprised .me by their size, in- 



Floivcrs of the Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) in the 


should each have their lessons for the 
gardener. Dry, warm conditions to the 
Algerian Iris are essential, and constitute 
a clue to the requirements of a very beauti¬ 
ful plant. Bereft of them it is rarely 
waxed into flowering, and much less 
rarely provides such a profusion of its 
welcome spikes as so many this season 
have experienced. Hence the moral should 
be plain. In short, the cultivator should 
aim at the essentials named, particularly 
from July, when the plants are maturing 
their growth. E. .T. 


The Corsican Hellebore (Hclleborus 
lividus).—As a fine foliaged plant the 
Corsican Hellebore, called II. lividus in 
the “ Index Kewensis,” but in most places 
known as II. eorsicus, is excellent. I 


been in beautiful blossom ever since. The 
flowers seed in the ground, and I have a 
perfect carpet of bloom. A. apennina 
grow r s in the same bed and flowered on 
March 3tst. It lasts for about a fortnight. 
My garden gets sun all day long, and the 
soil is a rich loam, subsoil sandstone. 

A. blanda is quite the best flower I 
grow, but nearly all Anemones do well | 
with me. A. Pulsatilla and A. Robin- I 
soniana being especially good. 

.T. E. S. H. I 

Colinton , Jtoas-on-Wye. 

- “ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” I 

at page 212 refers to this fine Grecian I 
Windflower, and points to some of its j 
peculiarities. Given the choice of soil I 
should prefer a- cool, moist loam for the 
type and a light, well-drained soil for the 


creased vigour, and freedom of flowering. 
Some of these I have taken out at more 
than a foot deep, and, it was interesting to 
note their strength was in proportion to 
the depth at which they were found. That 
is to say, those ordinarily planted at 
3 inches deep may attain to 4 inches high, 
the deeply-buried ones often more than 
twice that height. For both I should pre¬ 
fer a fairly sunny spot, one sheltered from 
north and east, yet open to noonday sun. 
T have now a goodly patch of the variety 
A. b. scythinica growing in light, peaty 
soil, and, though moved in full leaf a year 
ago, is promising a nice display of flowers. 
How the blooms develop from day to day 
always interests me. On first expanding 
they may not be more than shilling size, 
while reaching that of a crown-piece at 
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their maximum. The blue and white 
shades of their petals,, ever in striking 
contrast. - add to their other charms, 
though the extended display—usually a 
month from first to last—is best of all. 
Often the flowers from imported roots of 
A. blnnda are ]x>or and in no way com¬ 
parable to those resulting from home- 
raised seedlings. For such things seed¬ 
ling-raising is not indulged in half enough, 
though the seedlings flowering at 
eighteen months’ old present no difficulty. 
Seeds should, however, be sown while 
quite fresh in drills in the open ground. 
For those who cannot command other than 
light soil for A. blanda I would recom¬ 
mend n generous application of cow- 
manure, whose cooling nature will often 
work wonders.— E. H. Jenkins. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Primula Sieboldi.— Mr. Jenkins’ notes on 
Siebold’s Primula, which have appeared at 
various times in this paper, are instruc¬ 
tive, and form an admirable guide to those 
who may be intending to cultivate this 
valuable garden plant. A good many 
years ago, when this Primula was new, a 
plant came into my hands, and naturally 
1 did not know its exact requirements. I 
concluded that it must have very free 
drainage and be put. into a position well 
elevated above the ground level, and, as I 
have made it a practice when doubtful ns 
to the character of the soil most natural 
to the plant to add a little peat, which is 
antiseptic and fibre producing. I lifted 
some in this instance, but soon found that 
well-decayed manure was more accept¬ 
able. Later on I procured all the varieties 
in commerce, and planted them in a bed in 
loam, leaf-mould, and rotten dung. They 
did well, but I cannot say that they threw 
up flower-spikes of the height mentioned by 
Mr. Jenkins. The very tallest may have 
been 15 inches, but the flowers were of full 
size, good in form and colour. The second 
year after planting they were a picture, 
the variety in colour ranging from palest 
pink to crimson, pure white, various 
shades of mauve, and almost blue. The 
display was quite equal to what one gets 
under glass with the Chinese Primula. 

Dangerous Plants. — Mr. Bernard 
Robinson does well in calling attention to 
the encroaching nature of some rock 
plants which, not content with doing well 
themselves, seem bent on driving their 
neighbours out of existence. Campanula 
pusilla, indeed, is a great offender in this 
w r ay. It is a charming little hardy 
plant, but the beginner in the culture of 
alpine plants is likely to regret having in¬ 
cluded it in his collection. Like dwarf- 
habited plants generally, this Campanula 
is seen at its best, and is only really effec¬ 
tive in the form of spreading masses, and 
it generally happens that just as one has 
secured this desired effect in the form of 
well-established plants it begins to choke 
other things. As a fact this Bellflower 
need not lie treated ns a rock plant, and 
those who have rock gardens of but 
limited dimensions are wasting valuable 
space by so doing. Planted a couple of 
inches above the ground level, it will do 
verv w T ell. but the soil must be free. Some 
good-sized stones buried round it will 
ensure perfect health. Nierembergia 
rivulnris, attractive though it may be. 
should be well isolated, also Wald stein in 
trifoliatn. which can. however, be more 
easily restrained. As to the Acfenns. 
never allow them to come within yards of 
the rock garden. Only that pest, the 
Ground Elder, can vie with them in de¬ 
structive power. They push round stones 
and under stones, nothing stops them, and 
their power to choke other things appears 
to be unlimited. 


Euphorbia pilosa has no claim to be 
placed in the front rank of hardy plants, 
but being one of those things that require 
no culture, and perfectly happy where 
most things pine, is distinctly useful. 
Dry. poor, stony soil in the full sun is 
what it loves, and it forms a pleasing pic¬ 
ture in spring. It is quite out of place in 
the herbaceous border, growing rank and 
losing its true character. 

Snowdrops and Primroses among Ferns. 
—Snowdrops planted among Ferns on 
rockwork thrive well, the partial shade 
suiting them when completing growth 
after blooming. The decayed fronds 
never removed invigorate, and the cool 
earth is more grateful than the dry, warm 
conditions in the open. Primroses have a 
wonderfully happy appearance thus 
placed, and how* finely they grow when 
they are self-sown. Ferneries should 
always have something in this way to 
give colour and brightness early in the 
year. J. Cornhjli,. 


MUTLSIA DECURRENS. 

This is a rare and somewhat intractable 
plant, often dying off suddenly for no 
apparent cause. Many years ago I 
obtained a small plant, which grew well 
all through the summer, but suddenly 
collapsed after two (lays’ heavy rainfall in 
Septoml>er. 1 wrote to the krte Itev. 
Ilenry Ewbank, in whose garden at Ryde 
I had previously seen the plant, asking 
him if lie could suggest a reason for its 
sudden death: He replied that he sus¬ 
pected the cause to be excess of water at 
the roots, as he had lost a plant owing to 
the gardener over-watering it. The 
Mutisin, like many other Chilian plants, 
is partial to moisture, so probably the 
crux of the whole matter is the drainage, 
and if this is amide a copious water 
supply should benefit the plant, whereas, 
if the drainage is insufficient., and moisture 
collects round the roots, the result: will 
probably be fatal. The loss of my first 
plant was, doubtless, owing to imperfect 
drainage. For a long time I endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to obtain another plant. At 
last, however, I was given two from 
different sources. These were planted 
against the gable end of a small house, 
over which large-mesh wire netting was 
strained at a distance of 3 inches from the 
wall. On this Berbcridopsis cornllina was 
trained so that the gable was covered with 
foliage. The soil was taken out to a depth 
of 3 feet and IS inches of broken bricks 
and stones put in with IS inches of loam, 
peat, and coarse sand over the drainage. 
The plants were slow in making a start, 
but when they once began to move they 
continued to grow right through the 
autumn and winter, reaching the top of 
the gable, about. 8 feet from the ground, 
in the following May. 

Like the majority of Chilian plants, the 
Mutisia does not appreciate continuous 
sunshine, and these plants only enjoy the 
sun from 11 a.m. until 3.30 p.m. In its 
native country (Andes of Chili) ' the 
Mutisia is said to climb through shrubs 
and spread its bright flowers over their 
tops, and in this country it should he 
associated with some living plant through 
which it may grow. The two specimens 
i mentioned grew and flowered well. The 
recurving ray-florets give the flower a 
very elegant appearance, and the rich 
orange colouring is exceptionally bright. 
The flowers will remain fresh in water for 
over a week if cut just ns they expand. 
The Mutisia might well be considered 
tender, but instances have been recorded 
of its succeeding unprotected in the open 
air ns fnr north ns Scotland. For. the 
first three rears my plants made good 
growth, and then one of them died, the 


one left seeming stronger than ever. How¬ 
ever, in the summer two years later, It 
began to look very bad, and by September 
it was quite dead. It bad lived and done 
exceedingly well for six years, and went 
off for no apparent reason. I procured 
another young plant, which is growing in 
another portion of the garden, and up to 
the present is looking well, blit it is im¬ 
possible to say how long it may continue 
to thrive. Fertile seed of the Mutisia is 
difficult to obtain. A nurseryman, how¬ 
ever, got. a good crop by going over the 
blossoms with a camel-hair brush when 
they were fully expanded. It has been 
stated that self-sown seedlings sprang up 
around Mr. Anderson Henry’s old plant, 
but, If that was true, it is probably the 
only case of the Mutisia propagating itself 
in the open air in this country. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


SFMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS FOR 
SMALL BEDS.. 

Plants of dwarf habit, free-flowering 
and enduring, are the best for the above. 
Probably there is no class of plants so 
useful for the purpose as Tufted Pansies, 
and as there is such a variety of colour in 
the flowers a very beautiful display will 
be furnished with these alone. Seagull 
and Peneaitland in white, Bullion and 
Kingcup in yellow, Mrs. Norris Eyle and 
Mauve Queen in pale blue, Crimson, 
Bedder and Councillor Waters in dark 
blue, and William Niel in rose are a few 
examples of good sorts. Plant each bed 
with one variety, and, when doing so. 
leave an occasional space for a dot plant 
to complete the arrangement. Nice sym¬ 
metrical little plants of Fuchsia gracilis, 
F. g. variegata, Grev 11 lea robusta, and 
Eucalyptus oordata are useful for the pur¬ 
pose. Pansies may be planted in the 
autumn if this is thought desirable, but I 
prefer leaving them in nursery quarters 
until the spring, planting at any time now 
when the ground is workable, and mulch¬ 
ing lightly with a little cocoa fibre or 
silent Mushroom manure. A couple of 
beds of Fuchsias will be acceptable. Alice 
Hoffmann (carmine sepals and white 
corolla) and Display (red sepals and 
reddish-pink corolla) are two useful sorts. 
They nre just what one wants for small 
beds, as although of dwarf, compact habit, 
they are not at all stiff or formal. One 
does not get much in the way of a pure 
pink shade in dwarf plants, or, as with 
some of the dwarf Petunias, the bright 
shade is not long retained, and one of the 
most beautiful pink-flowers (tuberous 
Begonia Major Hope) is not easily pro¬ 
curable and still too expensive for ordinary 
individuals. It is for this reason that one 
welcomes a new variety in the fibrous 
section called Prima Donna that was a 
decided success last year. It is of a lovely 
shade of pink and very free. Two good 
and enduring annuals for beds under con¬ 
sideration will be found in Linum grandi- 
liorum (scarlet) and Linaria reticulata 
(maroon). Both these, if It Is thought de¬ 
sirable, may be relieved with small clumps 
of the annual Gypsopliila. In yellow 
shades, besides the dwarf Marigolds one 
can by careful selection get a really first- 
rate strain of very dwarf Nasturtiums 
which, if planted in rather poor soil, will 
make very little growth and yet flower 
profusely. Primrose and deep orange 
shades are the ifiost effective. An old- 
fashioned plant that makes a pretty bed 
if kept in dwarf form Is Cuphea platy- 
eentra; not showy, but what one may call 
restful. Certainly part of the flower is 
bright enough, but it is tiny, and the 
black and white expanded limb takes off 
the effect of the scarlet. If a dot plant is 
required with the Cuphea there is uothing 
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better for the purpose than a nice little 
specimen of Eucalyptus eordntn. Besides 
the Cuphea and the Linum above men¬ 
tioned, a dwarf scarlet flower that might 
prove useful is Tropieolum Ball of Fire, a 
variety that flowers very freely but 
makes little growth, and that of a trailing 
habit. The brilliant scarlet flowers stand 
well above the dark foliage. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


SHADY WALKS. 

I?? these days, when the love of hardy 
plants is rapidly on the increase, it is well 
to recall the fact that many dainty beau¬ 
ties thrive best under such conditions of 
shade and shelter as the illustration here 
given suggests. Here it is where summer 
.suns cannot burn too fiercely, or winter 
frosts bite so keenly, that the first flowers 
will be found. If in summer it is green¬ 
ness and shade that are so grateful, in 
spring the yet faint, sunshine flickering 


beauty and colour of the flowers are 
heightened by the protection the spray 
overhead affords. In spring the Primrose, 
Anemone, and Wood Hyacinth, or, better 
still, Scilla eampanulatn, which enjoys 
deep shade, contrast charmingly with the 
green unfolding crooks of the growing 
Ferns; and in autumn how welcome are 
the countless blossoms of the Ivy-leaved 
Cyclamens, which, left to themselves, will 
in time sow themselves amid the decaying 
leaves that are fitly hidden by the 
abundant growth of other plants. 

If plants of more vigorous growth are 
desired, then nothing more fitted for such 
a position could be selected than Bamboos, 
whose luxuriance is so well shown in the 
illustration. 


NOTES AND EEPTJES. 
Hepaticas.—Doubtless the limited popu¬ 
larity of the Hcpatica is in a great 
I measure duo to the fact that it is some- 


danger of their becoming dry at the root, 
be freely watered during hot summers. A 
particularly delightful effect is gained by 
growing Hepaticas on a grassy slope, the 
tint of the blossoms of the blue varieties 
affording a pleasing contrast to the green 
setting.— Wynditam Fitztterrert. 

Hardy flower borders. — There is yet 
time to divide and replant such things as 
Pyrethrums, Phloxes, Asters, and others 
of the more robust hardy plants, but the 
work should not now be longer delayed. 
East Lothian Stocks, whether autumn- 
raised or from sowings made early in the 
l present year, may shortly go out. The 
Indian Primroses are at present making 
quite a good show. During the week all 
Tufted Pansies have been lifted from the 
cold frames in which they passed the 
winter, and planted temporarily in the 
bottom of a Celery trench, where they will 
remain until their permanent quarters are 
ready to receive them. Wallflowers are 



through the brandies will here soonest 
bring forward a host of flowers whose 
home is not on the exposed rockwork so 
dear to true alpines, or yet in the open 
border, where by-and-bye so many hardy 
flowers will be found; hut rather here, 
where such shelter and retirement are 
granted. Peeping from the rough stones 
and through the prostrate Fern-fronds, 
how bright are the little winter Cycla¬ 
mens Coum and Atkinsi! How welcome 
the early Snowdrops spearing up through 
the Ivy! How dainty, a little later, are 
the velvety green and brown leaves of the 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, with here and there 
a pink flower nodding above them. 
Brighter still amidst the russet-brown of 
the male Fern tufts shine file trumpets of 
our wild English Daffodil, and then how 
welcome are the white and blue Hepaticas! 
Here, more in the open, is a bold tuft of 
Hellebores, and there a spreading mass of 
Saxifraga ligulala shines bright and fresh, 
worthy of a place in any such garden for 
tlje sake of its leaves alone, while the 
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what particular as to soil and situation. 
A deep root-run is a necessity, these plants 
requiring as great a depth of soil in pro¬ 
portion to their size as do Christmas 
Roses. Heavy, retentive soils, as well as 
very light ground that speedily dries out. 
are equally unsuited to the culture of 
Hepaticas. Perfect drainage and a posi¬ 
tion where the plants are screened from 
the sun’s rays after mid-day are essential. 
Hepaticas, especially H. angulosa, are 
particularly adapted to culture in the rock 
garden, where partial shade during the 
hottest hours of the day is available, for 
here they have ample drainage, while 
their roots, descending deeply into the soil 
at the back of and beneath the stones, re¬ 
main cool and moist even in the hottest 
weather. In raised beds and on sloping 
hanks Hepaticas also do well, provided 
other conditions are right, and succeed in 
a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould 
or peat in equal proportions. Lime in the 
soil is distasteful to them. Wherever they 
are planted they should, if there is nn f v 


coming into flower, the double varieties— 
or some of them—appear likely to be in 
advance of the singles. I have not previ¬ 
ously noticed this, but the earliness of the 
doubles may be accounted for by the fact 
that, although in the same bed, they are 
more sheltered than the singles. Violets 
have been very plentiful during the past 
few weeks, and the various Narcissi and 
Primroses have been noteworthy.— Scot. 

Lenten Boses at Kirkcudbright. — In a 

former note I referred to the Lenten Rose* 
in the garden of Mr. E. A. Hornel at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright. A more recent visit 
to the garden showed the plants then alluded 
to still in flower, together with some of the 
more modern larger ones, and others with the 
spotted flowers appreciated by many. All 
appear to do well at Broughton House in the 
black, not too heavy, rich loam of the 
borders.—Ess. 

Gentiana acanlis.— The Gentian delights in 
sandy loam, and grows and flowers most 
freely in those of light texture into which the 
underground stems can also ramify freely. 
Firm soil is good for it, also plenty of moisture 
and good drainage. Good examples commence 
to flower a year or so after planting, though 
the plant variea considerably with soils aqd 
localities. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CHINESE PRIMROSE 
(PRIMULA SINENSIS). 

Nearly a century ago this Primula was 
introduced into British gardens, and at 
that period, according to report, it was a 
comparatively poor thing with a pinkish 
flower. Time has, however, changed all 
this, for we have now several distinct 
sections, varying in the colour, size, and 
shape of the flower, and in the habit of 
the plant, while varieties remarkable for 
their distinct foliage are also plentiful. In 
colour the flowers vary from pure white 
to deepest, crimson, through all kinds 
of intermediate shades, some of which it 
must bo confessed are of a wonk and un¬ 
decided tint. We hear a good deal, too, 
of blue Primulas, and there are certainly 
some with a greater or less amount of 
blue in the flower, but it is a long, long 
way to go before flowers of the real 
Gentian blue will be reached. 

The old-time florists used to work for 
the production of a sturdy plant, with 
regularly-disposed leaves and large flow’ers, 
as nearly regular in outline as possible. 
This section has of late years l»een freely 
worked upon and improved, so that we 
have now many excellent forms of what 
are termed Florists’ Primulas. The 
public taste has, however, within a re¬ 
cent period veered round towards flowers 
of a less formal character than the 
Florists’ Primula, hence a good deal of 
attention has been devoted to what are 
now popularly termed Star Primulas. 
These are characterised by a looser habit, 
the comparatively slender stalks having 
the blooms disposed in whorls. The Star 
varieties are a good deal taller in growth 
than the Florists’ forms, and the flowers 
much smaller, so that a specimen in full 
bloom presents a markedly light and 
elegant appearance. There is also a wide 
range of colour among the flowers of this 
section. Another desirable feature of all 
sections of these Primulas is that by sow¬ 
ing seed at intervals a succession of 
flowers may be kept up for a very long 
time. 

Foliage distinctions, too, are marked 
among the varieties of the Chinese 
Primula, for, in addition to those with 
leaves of the ordinary form, there are 
others in which the foliage is longer and 
more divided. This is usually referred to 
as “ Fern-leaved.” The leaves, too, of 
some of these Primulas have dark-coloured 
stalks, while in others they are green. A 
distinct form known as the Oak-leaved has 
been shown, but it does not appear to be 
in general cultivation. 

Double flowers. — At one time the 
double-flowered forms used to be propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings or layers, but 
now great numbers of varieties with 
double or, more correctly, semi-double 
blossoms are raised from seeds. A good 
range of colour occurs amongst them and 
they are admired by some, but are not so 
generally appreciated as the single- 
flowered kinds. One of the doubles of 
the olden days is, however, still exten¬ 
sively grown, namely, what is usually re¬ 
ferred to as the old Double White. Fifty 
years ago this was a popular plant for 
the production of cut flowers for Covent 
Garden Market, and in many gardens to¬ 
day it is still freely met with. At the 
time when it was so generally cultivated 
to supply cut flowers for market the 
formal bouquet in which all the flowers 
were wired was very general. For this 
purpose the single pips of this Primula, 
with their fairly long stalks, were well 
suited. Single pips, however, are now 
pot much gathered, the entire spike being 


usually cut. As plants, too, this Primula 
is much employed for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, and if the old flowers are kept picked 
off it will keep up a succession of bloom 
for a long time. This old Double White 
Primula does not ripen seed, hence it is 
usually increased by a form of layering. 
A good plan that I have followed with 
success for some years is, when the plants 
get shabby about April, to carefully go 
over them and clean them, every decay¬ 
ing leaf and old flower-spike being cut 
away. The stems are then left bare. 
Some good compost made up of fibrous 
loam, leaf-iuould, and sand, having been 
prepared beforehand, it is worked around 
the stems and held in position by a few 
l*egs. The house being then kept some¬ 
what warmer and the atmosphere a little 
moister than before, the whole of the 
buried portions of the stem will quickly 
push forth roots into the new compost. 
When these are sufficiently advanced the 
plants may then be turned out of their 
pots and divided with the help of a sharp 
knife. If carefully done a fair amount of 
roots may l>e left to each piece, so that 
when iKitted singly they will soon take 
possession of the new soil. 

The flowers of the variety above alluded 
to are not of a very double character, but 
some wilh this duplex feature much more 
pronounced were raised by the late Mr. 
Gilbert when at Burgh ley somewhere in 
the seventies of the last century. They 
aroused a deal of attention, and when first 
sent out there was a considerable demand 
for them. No less than five of them were 
given first-class certificates by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1877 and 1878, on 
which iK>int, however, it must be borne 
in mind that these honours were then more 
readily obtained than they are now. The 
varieties referred to were Earl of Ileacons- 
tield. Marchioness of Exeter, Mrs. Barron, 
Princess, and White Lady. In all of these 
the flowers were large and the petals 
closely packed. I presume that one is now 
entitled to sj>eak of them in the past 
tense, as, though so popular for a while, 

I have not met with cither of them for 
years. 

Though the development of the present- 
day race of Chinese Primulas has taken 
the lwst part of 100 years, there is 
another whose great changes may have 
been followed by a person of middle age. 
This is 

Primula obconica, which, when first 
introduced under the name of Primula 
poculiformis, a little over thirty years 
ago, gave in its pale lilac flowers no 
indication of its future. Now the different 
forms show a wide variation in colour, 
while the flowers are much larger and the 
plant more free-flowering than it used to 
be. With these changes we hear less 
about the poisonous nature of the foliage 
than we used to do when the garden varie¬ 
ties more nearly resembled the typical 
kind. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhyncospermum lasmlnoides. — This is 
generally classed with the stove plants, but I 
have seen it in the south growing against a 
wall in the open air, though it is not always 
happy in such a position. In the stove or 
warm greenhouse it grows and blooms freely, 
and the flowers are very sweet. In the old 
days, when trained on a balloon-shaped trellis 
it made a useful plant for exhibition, and, as 
it lasts well, it can always be relied on for at 
least two or three weeks when retarded.— 
E. H. 

Plumbago rosea. — This useful flowering 
plant should now be propagated and the 
cuttings when struck potted off singly into 
small 60’s. When the roots reach the sides of 
the pots and the plants begin to grow freely 
remove the points to induce them to break. 
When sufficient stock has been secured the old 
plants may be dispensed with, as young plants 
give better results and are more suitable for 
room deooration, etc. 


OROHID8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya * citrlna.—' This Is one of the 
most remarkable Cattleyas in cultivation, 
and is stated to be the only one found 
within Mexican territory proper, where it 
grows in abundance over the mountain 
ranges and high table-lands at elevations 
l>otween 5,000 feet and 8,000 feet. It 
grows in a downward direction, and for 
this reason it is often plnced on a block 
of wood and suspended from the roof of 
the intermediate or cool division. The 
fragrant, bright yellow flowers are pro¬ 
duced on pendulous scapes. C. citrlna 
was first introduced by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society either in the year 1823 
or 1824, but it was not generally distri¬ 
buted before 1850. Since then many im¬ 
portations have been received, and at the 
present time it is fairly well represented 
in collections. Numerous attempts have 
been mnde by the hybridists to use this 
Cattleya as a parent, but the few results 
obtained are rather discouraging. Fre¬ 
quent disturbance at the root is not ad¬ 
vised, and oven when this is necessary 
only a small quantity of soil is needed. 
When developing Its growth a liberal sup¬ 
ply of water should be afforded, but at 
other times a very small quantity will 
suffice.—B. 

Odontoglossuvn aspldorrtilnum. — Al¬ 
though hybrids are both very numerous 
and popular in the genus Odontoglossum, 
there are many beautiful and interesting 
species. The one quoted above is no ex¬ 
ception and a well-flowered specimen 
forms a pleasing contrast to some of the 
more highly - coloured hybrids. The 
flowers are rather small, the yellow sepals 
and petals being marked with reddish- 
brown, and the white lip, sometimes 
spotted with lilac-crimson, Is very prettily 
frilled around the margin. It grows and 
blooms freely, usually in the month of 
August. It should be grown in the cool 
Orchid-house or in a cool, moist, shady 
corner of the greenhouse, where the tem¬ 
perature during the winter months does 
not fall below 50 degs. Throughout the 
summer the temperature must be kept as 
low as possible. In some collections the 
leaves of Odontoglossums become spotted 
and diseased at the tips, especially in the 
winter when the days are dull. To pre¬ 
vent such damage the atmosphere must be 
kept on the dry side, the ventilators 
dpened occasionally to change the air, and 
the plants placed upon inverted flower¬ 
pots. A low temperature at a time when 
the house is heavily charged with moisture 
Is also conducive to what is known as the 
“ spot disease.”—W. B. 

Epldendrum vltelllnum majU8. — This 
form is much more highly coloured than 
the type, the flowers, produced during the 
mouths of September and October, being 
of a brilliant cinnabar-orange. The 
blooms retain their beauty for several 
weeks even when cut, while if left on the 
plant they will last much longer. It is, 
indeed, an amateur’s plant, and should be 
purchased in a semi-establislied condition, 
as if fresh arrivals are bought the 
beginner will find some difficulty in getting 
them established. They should be grown 
under the same conditions and afforded 
the same treatment as Odontoglossums 
and other cool-house Orchids.—B. X. 


New Index end Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated to now ready (price 3d., poet 
free S\d ). The Binding Cate for the mw volume is alto 
available (price Is. 9d., by poet It. 9dJ. The Index and Bind- 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the pries of the Index and Binding Cam is ft., post 
free. 
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FRUIT. 


PYRAMID PEAR-TREES. 


I think I may safely say that the follow¬ 
ing are some of the best Pears:— 


Fomlante du Boia 
Mme. Treyve 
Keurrti Supertin 
Beurre Hardy 
Doyenne du Cornice 
Thompson's 


Figue d'Alencon 
President Mas 
Winter Nelis 
Doyenne d'hiver 
Passe Crassane 
Olivier des Serres 


These are in the order of ripening, be¬ 


ginning in September and lasting up to 
April if stored in a good fruit-room. 
There are some earlier sorts, but I do not 
think they are so good as the kinds named 
above, their only value being their earli¬ 


ness. 

The quality of Pears differs very much 
with the soil, climate, and mode of cul¬ 
ture. Some, as Doyenne d’hiver, require 
a south wall to have them in perfection. 
The others can be grown as pyramids as in 
the illustration, every branch as it were 
being a cordon. The branches must not 
be crowded in order that sun and air may 
have free access to aid in the ripening of 
the wood and fruit. For planting on walls 


tepid water applied with a fine-rosed pot 1 
when planting in an inside border, but for 
an outside border mulching the surface 
afterwards will suffice. When the vines 
start rub off all buds down to the level of 
the wall-plate and train up the best shoot 
at or near that point to form the future 
rod. When a new vinery or a freshly-con¬ 
structed border in an old vinery has to be 
planted the better plan is either to use 
cut-backs and plant after they have made 
some amount of growth about the middle 
of April, or young plants raised from eyes 
struck in the early part of the year. In the 
latter event about the middle of May is a 
good time to plant. 

WARTS ON VINE-LEAVES. 

Can you please tell me what is the matter with 
these Vine-leaves? At the end of last season 
the Vines had a bad attack of red-spider and 
I fear it La the same attain. The Grapes are 
just at the thinning stage. Can you also tell 
me what is the best remedy? I should feel 
much obliged if you will reply at your earliest 
convenience so that I may do something be¬ 
fore it spreads.—A. B. C. 

[Complaints come frequently about the 
prevalence of warty - like excrescences' 


' must be avoided. Moisture is necessary 
| for the life and success of the Vines in 
perfecting their crop of fruit, but it should 
be given in such a manner as to be easily 
balanced by a judicious supply of fresh 
air. 

The first thing to do when Vine-leaves 
are affected with warts is to check the 
supply of moisture in the air by damping 
down tlie borders only when the weather 
is bright, and this but once daily, prefer¬ 
ring the afternoon at the time of closing 
the house. Air should be admitted very 
early in the morning, when the tempera¬ 
ture reaches 70 degs. When the tempera¬ 
ture is allowed to rise to 80 degs. before 
any air is given the air in the house be¬ 
comes stagnant, and is not conducive to a 
healthy growth of the Vines. The pores 
of the leaves become so gorged with 
moisture that assimilation is hindered to 
a certain extent, the result being warty 
foliage. If the atmosphere outside is 
loaded with moisture it is the height of 
folly to do likewise in the vinery. By 
I equalising the supply of moisture and heat 



Pyramid Pear-trees . 


1 prefer trees with four, five, six, or more 
upright branches, each branch being 
treated as a separate cordon. Some of 
these can be seen against the wall in the 
background of the illustration. 

A. Germain. 


PLANTING VINES. 

Where necessary to introduce any par¬ 
ticular variety or varieties to a vinery, 
and for w r hich purpose dormant planting 
canes are to be employed, the present is 
a good time to effect the planting. The 
soil should be washed out carefully from 
among the roots in a bucket of water, dis¬ 
entangling them as much as possible be¬ 
fore planting. Whether this is to be done 
inside or outside the vinery, holes of suf¬ 
ficient area, and about 1 foot deep, must 
be opened so that the roots can be laid out 
straight in them. As far as possible lay 
out the roots at two or three levels and 
work fine soil in amongst them, using 
potting soil for this when that of which 
the border consists is lumpy and wet. The 
soil is best settled about the roots with 


upon the under-sides of the leaves. Vines 
which have their foliage covered on the 
under-side with warts cannot perfect a 
crop of Grapes so well as those which 
have their leaves free of such unnatural 
excrescences. This defect in growth is the ' 
outcome of too much moisture ui»on the 
leaves and atmospherically. In the latter 
form the mischief is most generally com¬ 
mitted, although in conjunction with an 
insufficient supply of fresh air. Amongst 
cultivators generally it is a rule to damp 
the surface of the borders, paths, walls, 
and stages, if there be any inside the 
house, twice daily, and in some instances 
oftener. This treatment is all very well 
when judiciously carried out—that is, 
when the days are bright, so that an 
abundance of air can be admitted to the , 
house without unduly cooling the tem¬ 
perature ; but loading the inside of the 
house with moisture when the outside ' 
elements do not admit of sufficient fresh j 
air being admitted causes the formation j 
of the warts. A superabundance of 
atmospheric moisture inside any vinery I 


in the vinery—both very necessary 
matters in Grape culture — Vines affected 
with warty foliage can be cleared of these 
excrescences in the future growth. It is 
not possible, perhaps, to rid the present 
leaves of the warts when once thoroughly 
affected, but the after growth can be 
made i>erfect by a judicious application of 
air to the house, aided by the proper regu¬ 
lation of moisture.] 


Washing fruit-trees.— Before Cherries of 
both dessert varieties and the Morello 
come into bloom it is a good plan to 
syringe the trees with a solution of 
Quassia extract. If applied in fine 
weather, so that the wash dries quickly, 
the wood and buds are rendered distaste¬ 
ful to insects such as black aphis, or, at 
any rate, it wards off attack for some 
time to come. The same amount of at¬ 
tention may also be given to Plums where 
the shoots and foliage are liable to be¬ 
come infested with aphis. Bush trees of 
both Plums and Cherries also pay for 
being washed In the same way. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EARLY LETTUCES. 

Salad in the spring and early summer 
months is important and any salad plant 
which matures quickly and is of good 
quality is of great value at the seasons 
named. Years ago the introduction of the 
small Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt 
Lettuces was a boon to private growers. 
By sowing these early varieties there 
was a great gain in time, as these small 
forms heart so quickly, they arc soon 
cleared, and make room for other things. 
Of course, it W’ould be out of the question 
to advise sowing these early kinds in the 
ojien at this date unless in the best pos¬ 
sible position, and giving shelter for a time. 
Much can be done W'ith frames and hand¬ 
glasses, as these prevent the ground 
getting soddened. If sown on a raised 
border at the foot of a south wall, in a 
light, well-drained soil, the seeds quickly 
germinate. Avoid thick sowing as this 
tends to a weak plant. A much better 
mode of culture is to sow in shallow 
boxes, raise under glass, and then, when 
large enough, plant out in a frame, or if 
this- is not available I have pricked out 
into boxes, but frames are best, and if the 
plants can be given a little warmth in the 
way of leaves or warm litter such 
varieties as I have noted above may be had 
with nice hearts fit for table in a few 
weeks from time of planting. By sowing a 
box of seed now under glass and planting 
out when large enough under hand-glasses 
on a W’arm border, it is surprising how 
rapidly the plants grow when the days are 
lengthening and they get plenty of sun- 
heat. There must be a generous root- 
run. Old potting soil sifted, with a 
sprinkling of dry wood-ashes makes a 
useful rooting medium, and when made 
fairly fine the w’ood-ashes keep the plants 
clear of slugs and worms, w’hich are 
troublesome at this season. Another excel¬ 
lent variety for early sowing is Golden 
Ball, of dwarf growth and remarkably 
early. There are also others, such as 
Golden Queen and Early Paris. These all 
belong to the Cabbage section. 

Those who prefer the Cos Lettuces can 
grow such as Nonsuch and Little Gem. The 
latter named is the smaller and an ideal 
frame Lettuce early in the year. Non¬ 
such, though larger, is quite as early, but 
requires more room, and Dwarf Perfection 
is a splendid forcing variety and may be 
grown in frames as it requires much less 
space than the ordinary Cos varieties and 
is therefore a valuable plant for cloches 
or hand-glasses. With the Cos Lettuce 
there is a great saving of time at this 
season by sowMng in boxes in a warm 
house* keeping the seedlings near the glass 
when they appear above the surface, and 
when large enough giving ventilation 
freely to harden the plants. Those who 
cater for the early market supply use an 
excellent variety called Petite Noire, but 
I do not think this superior to the small 
early forms noted above. At times there 
is a sudden demand before the frame or 
glass-protected supply is available, and 
this can be met by sowing thinly in boxes 
and W’hen large enough cutting over in 
the same way as Mustard and Cress. The 
non-hearting varieties are the best for this 
purpose, and if the seed is covered over 
with sheets of paper when sown till ger¬ 
mination is active, growth is more rapid. 

__ F. K. 

Frame Cucumbers.— A few’ plants grown 
either in frames on hot-beds, or in a brick- 
pit with a good bed of fermenting 
material placed inside to supply bottom- 
heat, always yield a quantity of fruit and 
form a valuable auxiliary in the rnaiu- 
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tenance of the supply when the demand is 
heavy. If the beds and frames were pre¬ 
pared as advised, hillocks of soil should 
be placed in the centre of each light to get 
warmed through. This should consist 
principally of fibrous loam and a little old 
mushroom-manure. When the* latter is 
not forthcoming some dried horse-drop¬ 
pings may be substituted for it, or failing 
that a little flaky leaf-mould. Planting 
may be done during the forenoon, while 
the outer air is mild and warm. Until 
the roots get to work a slight shade when 
sunny should be afforded for a few days. 
The lights should also be matted down at 
night for the next six weeks. 

Partnips.— The site for this crop has 
been ready for some time. When suffi¬ 
ciently dry, the surface will be raked 
down to a fine condition, shallow drills 
drawm, and the seed sown. Last year 
sowing was deferred till later in the 
month. A good seed bed was obtained, 
but drought set in soon after, with the 
result that, although a sufficiency of roots 
for requirements w 7 as obtained, the results 
were not what they should have been. 
On shallow soils holes made with a bar 
and tilled with prepared soil in which to 
sow’ the seed are necessary measures to 
take if perfect specimens for exhibition 
are required. 

8eakale for forcing.— Sets or cuttings 
made from the long thong-like pieces of 
roots saved when the lifting of the crowns 
took place last autumn will be planted at 
the earliest opjortunity. Early planting 
is essential when the resulting crowns 
have to be forced in the latter part of 
autumn or the beginning of winter. For 
this purpose a plot facing south has l>oen 
reserved. Preliminary nitrations, such as 
digging, etc., were done some time since. 
All that is now’ necessary is, as soon as 
the soil is dry enough to bear being 
trodden on, to rake the surface down and 
plant the cuttings in rows 2 feet asunder 
and IS inches apart in the rows. The 
cuttings are planted with their tops level 
with the soil and each is then covered 
with a handful of fine cinder ashes. 

Dressing for seeds. — Red lead is the 
best dressing for seeds which are now be¬ 
ing sown outside where mice and other 
vermin are troublesome. The best way 
of applying it is to place the seeds in a 
saucer or vessel of some kind, damp the 
seeds with water, sprinkle the lead over 
them lightly, and stir them about with a 
stick until all have taken on a thin coat 
of lead, and when they have dried a little 
they are ready for sowing, and nothing 
will touch them, or, if they do, they will 
do them no harm. Mice and rats will 
leave them alone. This refers more 
especially to Peas and Beans. This treat¬ 
ment will keep the seed-eating birds from 
the seeds of the Cabbage tribe and others. 
There is very little trouble or expense in 
the matter, though it is as well to bear in 
mind that red lead is a poison, so the per¬ 
son that handles the dressed seeds should 
carefully wash his hands after sowing 
them.—E. H. 

Mainer op Peas of several varieties are 
sown now to afford supplies from about 
the beginning of July. As soon as the 
last sowing is through the soil another 
sowing is made. This will be continued 
until the middle of June. 

Asparagus.— As with Seakale, much lees 
time is required for the forcing of Asparagus, 
as the crowns quickly respond now when sub¬ 
jected to the gentle warmth of a hotbed or 
from linings when the plants are permanently 
grown in specially constructed nits. In this 
case the side wallB are pigeon-holed from the 
base to within 18 inches of the top, through 
which the heat passes beneath the bed. os well 
os to the bed itself. Asparagus forced in this 
way is superior to that obtained by the 
ordiuary hotbed method. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.— As soon as the stoning 
is completed the final thinning must with¬ 
out further delay be carried out. In the 
performance of this, due consideration 
must be given to the position of the fruits, 
preference being given, when lossible, first 
to such as are situated on the upi**r side 
of the branches, and secondly to those 
which, w’ith the aid of strips of lath, may 
be easily elevated to face full sunshine. 
Another important matter is to have the 
fruits as evenly distributed over the sur¬ 
face of the trees as circumstances i»erinit. 
With regard to the number to leave on each 
tree the latter, if in full vigour, will with 
ease carry and i>erfect one Peach to every 
square foot of trellis. Nectarines may be 
left somewhat closer, or one to every 
9 inches square instead of a foot. Trees 
in a less vigorous state of health should 
be cropped accordingly. A final dressing 
of artificial manure is afforded at the 
finish of the stoning, this being washed in 
with tepid water. As plentiful supplies 
of water are required to enable the trees 
to swell their fruits to a large size water¬ 
ing should have the strictest attention 
until the ripening stage is reached. If 
liquid manure is available this may be 
given on alternate occasions. When water¬ 
ing is carried out a sufficient quantity is 
ahvays given to moisten the border from 
the surface to the drainage. All shoots, 
with the exception of those wdiich are 
wanted for fruiting next season, are 
stopjK'd to induce the fruits to swell 
quickly, and lateral growths resulting 
from the stopping are pinched at the first 
joint. The foliage may be liberally 
syringed now morning and afternoon -with 
a garden engine, while damping at inter¬ 
vals in the forenoon has due attention. 
Early closing, running the temperature up 
to 85 degs., may now’ be indulged in, and 
the day and night ternperatures raised to 
70 degs. and 00 degs. respectively. 

Succession-houses. — Tying in of the 
young wood to the trellis and gradually 
reducing the number of the fruits where 
for the welfare of the trees there are too 
many are matters requiring attention 
Daily syringings to keep the foliage 
healthy and clean, affording tepid water 
to the borders whenever necessary and 
taking advantage of bright mornings to 
ventilate the house freely, are other de¬ 
tails which, when projierly carried out, 
all make for success. Trees in a later 
stage of development arc undergoing the 
final disbudding. Surplus fruits, such as 
those situated on the under side of the 
branches, are nibbed off and reduced to 
one where from tw f o to three have set to¬ 
gether. An artificial manure has been 
applied to the border which will suffice 
for the needs of the roots until the stoning 
is past. Valorising to subdue a slight at¬ 
tack of aphides, which, doubtless, was due 
to ttye introduction of some plant or plants 
infested with them, has been necessary. 
A vigorous use of the syringe and, after 
a time, the garden engine will, w r ith a 
plentiful supply of clean water, then be 
relied on to keep the foliage clean. Very 
dull weather excepted, fireheat is only re¬ 
quired at night now and then, but suffi¬ 
cient to keep the temperature ranging be¬ 
tween 55 degs. and 00 degs. 

Trees in bloom in the latest house must 
have their fiow’ers fertilised daily unless 
bees in adequate numbers find their way 
to the trees and do that. On dull, cold 
days a little fire heat in combination with 
ventilation will ensure i>oIlcu being plenti¬ 
ful and potent, but the house should be 
closed again in the afternoon. The em¬ 
ployment of fire heat or not at night en- 
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tirely depends on outside climatic condi¬ 
tions. It tlie crop is desired to rii>en as 
late ns possible it should be resorted to 
only when absolutely neeessary. As soon 
as setting is completed a good watering of 
the border will help the fruits to swell 
quick ly. 

Early Figs. — The rRieuing of tlie lirst 
fruit, either in pots or on planted-out 
trees, is an indication that a modification 
of existing cultural conditions has become 
necessary. To this end liquid manure and 
guano-water must no longer be given at 
the roots, but plain water only when 
moisture is required. Syringing of the 
foliage has to be gradually dispensed with, 
otherwise decay in the ripening fruits will 
set in. Until the ripening becomes general 
damping of the floors may be continued, 
but afterwards and until gathering is 
finished a drier atmosphere must be main¬ 
tained if high quality is desired. When 
required for home consumption only, the 


mentioned above is to stop all grow ths at 
the fifth and sixth leaves, which results 
in a heavier yield as regards the second 
crop, but the chances of a good lirst crop 
resulting the following season are then 
considerably minimised, or, at any rate, 

| are not so certain as when wood has been 
reserved for that purpose. To meet the 
extra demand now being made on the root 
system liquid stimulants in the shape oi 
a mulch should be applied in all of the 
foregoing instances, latest trees excepted. 
In the latter case it will be early enough 
to feed and mulch at the end of the month. 
The house should also be kept as fully 
ventilated as circumstances permit. 

Vegetable Marrows. - One half of the 
seed will be sown now and the other hall 
at the end of the month. The plants re¬ 
sulting from the lirst sowing will be 
utilised for setting out on a hotbed,' the 
plants being sheltered at night, to afford 
early fruit*. To save after root-disturb 



Allamanda Hejidersojii. 


fruits are ahvays appreciated more when 
they are allowed to remain on the trees 
till almost dead ripe. Wheu fully ripe 
careful handling is necessary, and the 
base of the stalk should be separated from 
the tree with a pair of scissors. 

Later houses.—Attention now has to be 
directed to the thinning and stopping of 
the young growths on trellis-trained trees 
on which the fruit is fast swelling. Weak 
and misplaced shoots are first dispensed 
with, then a sufficient number is next tied 
in over nil parts of the tree to provide 
fruiting wood for another year, which is 
left intact. The remainder are tbeu 
stopped at the fifth and sixth leaves for 
the purpose of securing a second crop of 
fruit. The same treatment should be ap¬ 
plied to trees in a less advanced -stage of 
growth, but for the very latest no stopping 
is required, as they arc not expected to 
famish but one crop, and that ns late as 
possible. An alternative plau to that 
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mice the seeds will be sown singly in large 
pots. 

Maincrop Beet. — Trouble owing to 
drought having been experienced the last 
three seasons in getting sufficient of the 
seed to germinate to obtain a full crop of 
roots, sowing this season will take place 
somewhat earlier. The plot has recently 
carried Leeks, Peas, and Runner Beans, 
and is, therefore, in good heart. The sur¬ 
face is somewhat rough, but a sliow r er of 
rain followed by breaking of the lumps 
with forks and subsequently raking it 
down will suffice to obtain a good seed-bod. 

Chrysanthemums.—The potting of bush 
varieties for decoration into tiO’s has been 
completed and the plants are now stand¬ 
ing on a bed of ashes in a cold pit. The 
first lot of plants, which were potted off 
some few w’ceks ago, is now ready for a 
shift into 4S’s. The required uumlier of 
border varieties has also been potted nud 
the plants are making good grow th. These 


will now be gradually hardened off so that 
they cuu be got out iuto their flowering 
quarters in good time, us the space they 
occupy is required for other and more im¬ 
portant subjects. 

Schizanthus.—Some of the best of the 
plants of the large-flowered hybrids have 
been shifted iuto 7-iuch and 8-inch pots 
with a view to obtaining large specimens 
for various purposes. These urc standing 
a good distance apart on a stage near the 
tight in a house where the temperature 
ranges from 4o degs. to 50 degs., except 
during bright sunshine, when it runs up 
10 degs. more. Plenty of air is afforded. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vines. —When the Grapes in early houses 
are commencing u> colour the atmosphere 
must be kept more buoyuut, less moisture 
sprinkled about the floors, and air ad¬ 
mitted al every opf>ortuuity. At tlie same 
lime it is very important that the border 
should not be allowed to get dry. Ex¬ 
amine it with a soil tester, and if found 
to be at all dry give a thorough soaking of 
tepid water. 

Melons sown as advised in previous 
notes will now be approaching maturity. 
The uigbt temperature should be kept at 
*0 degs. with a steuiiy bottom-beat of 80 
degs. Keep the atmosphere of tlie house 
slightly drier, with a freer circulation of 
air on warm days, this improving the 
flavour of the fruits. Do not water the 
plants at this stage with liquid manure 
and slightly reduce the supply of water to 
the roots, out never allow the roots to be¬ 
come so dry as to cause the foliage to flag. 
Cut tlie fruits as soon as they cruck round 
the stem, and place on some dry, airy 
shelf to thoroughly rifieu. Young plants 
should be iu readiness to plaui in the 
house again as soou as it can be clcaused, 
and new bods made up. If the bottom- 
heat can be kept steady it will only be 
uecessary to remove a portion of the soil. 

Bouvardias may be propagated either 
from the cuttings of the current year’s 
growLh or from pieces of the roots of old 
plants. 1 prefer the former method. The 
old plants that have been rested for u 
time and then placed iu a growing tem- 
1*.*future will by this time be studded with 
young shoots. As soon as the young 
growths have developed three or four 
leaves they may be detached, preferably 
with a heel or small piece of the old stem, 
ami inserted several together in small 
pots or pans filled with fairly rich, sandy 
soil, and pluuged over brisk bottom-heat 
iu u propagating frame. If kept close 
they will root in a fortnight. The cuttings 
must have plenty of air given them 
directly they arc rooted, as if allowed to 
remain in the close case only a few days 
after they arc struck they will become 
weak and drawn and it will be difficult to 
lay the foundation of u good sturdy plant. 
The best results are obtained by growing 
them iu a cold frame during the summer. 
Shade from bright sunshine and syringe 
frequently to prevent attacks of red- 
spider. It will be necessary to frequently 
pinch out the points of the shoots to pro¬ 
mote a bushy habit. 

Perennial Phloxes. — For providing a 
late display of these flowers cuttings 
should uow be iuserted in sandy soil in 
00-sized pots. Place them in a frame on 
a mild hotbed and shade from bright sun, 
wheu roots will soon form, and the plants 
after being hardened off may then be 
planted in the borders. .Spring-struck 
plants will produce good stakes of bloom 
after the older pluuts have passed out of 
flower. 
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Kniphofias. —In many parts of the coun¬ 
try it is necessary in autumn to tie the 
leaves together over the crown or to cover 
tiie crowns with ashes or leaves as a pro¬ 
tection. These may now be dispensed 
with, and the plants will benefit by a good 
mulching of farmyard manure. Any 
plants that have been wintered in cold 
pits should now be planted out in their 
Immanent positions. Groups of these 
plants are very effective when planted in 
such places as the banks of a stream or 
lake or on the margin of a shrubbery. 
They are also suitable for the mixed 
border, and a few of the dwarfer varie¬ 
ties might l>e planted with good effect in 
the rock garden. 

Sweet Peas. —These were sown in pots 
in February, and, having been gradually 
hardened off, may now be planted out on 
ground which was well trenched and 
manured last autumn or winter. Rows or 
hedges of Sweet l’eas are very attractive. 
They can also be used to mask an un¬ 
sightly place during summer, but perhaps 
the most satisfactory way of growing them 
is in separate colours planted in clumps. 
Five potfuls of plants, three in a pot, 
make a good clump. Make the ground 
fairly firm about them when planting. A 
few r small sticks should be placed round 
the plants to lead them up to the taller, 
bushy sticks, which should be 8 feet or 
feet high, and should be put in at once, 
keeping them well away from the plants, 
and putting a string or wire round the 
whole to keep them together. As a safe¬ 
guard against birds and slugs a dressing 
of soot should be applied. 

The rock garden. — Unless the plants 
are in pots it is getting late enough for 
planting, but if the plants are well at¬ 
tended to with water there is no reason 
why planting should not be continued for 
a few days. Frequent systematic weed¬ 
ing and general attention to tidiness are 
imperative in this department, for a 
neglected rock garden is very unsightly. 
Saxifrages are a particularly pleasing 
feature at this season. The rosy-purple 
S. opixjsitifolia and its larger variety, 
►S o. pyrenaica superba, the beautiful 
yellow >S. npiculata, S. Elizabeths, S. 
sancta, S. L. G. Godseff, the white S. 
oppositifolia alba, S. Boydi alba, S. 
npiculata alba, and many others are in 
bloom. S. Griesbachi, with its purplish- 
crimson flowers, is a gem. It began 
flowering early in February, and at the 
time of writing is still in full beauty. It 
has stood 12 degs. of frost without show¬ 
ing the least injury. While plants are in 
flower is the best time to mark those that 
are to be dispensed with, as it is difficult 
to remember at the proper time just what 
it was intended to dig out. Also any par¬ 
ticular favourites that it may be desirable 
to increase should be noted, so that they 
may not be forgotten at propagating time. 

Onions that have been pricked out into, 
frames and boxes should be given as much 
air as possible during mild w r eather and 
thus be slowdy hardened off before trans¬ 
planting them to the open. The ground 
having been previously deeply dug and 
well manured, when it is in a suitable con¬ 
dition prepare the surface as in the case 
of sowing spring Onions and plant them 
out in rows about 15 inches apart and 12 
inches betw T een the plants. A mild, 
showery day is the most suitable for 
planting the Onions. 

Leeks may also be planted when quite 
hardened off, and if extra large roots are 
required, trenches are the best for them. 
Throw out a trench about 20 inches wide 
and the depth of the spade. Give a dress¬ 
ing of well-decayed manure and fork it in. 
l'ut the plants in in a single row’ about 


12 inches apart and give them a good 
watering. 

Celery. — The earliest plants must be 
given plenty of air, and except when frost 
or inclement weather is imminent the 
lights may be entirely removed, so that 
they may be thoroughly hardened before 
planting out. Prick out later plants as 
soon as ready. 

Maincrop and late Broccoli will shortly 
be sown in shallow drills on not too rich 
soil. Narrow borders by the side of 
kitchen garden paths are the most con¬ 
venient for affording protection from 
birds and handy for drawing out the 
plants when required. They require an 
open, sunny site, and the seed may be 
sown in drills drawn 10 inches apart, 
taking care to sow thinly. The plants 
must not be allowed to remain in the seed¬ 
beds long enough to become drawn and 
leggy. If the ground is not ready for the 
reception of the plants when they are 
large enough to be planted out the best 
plan is to prick out a sufficient quantity 
of each variety on a properly prepared 
border 5 inches or 0 inches apart each 
way, which will give the plants room to 
develop and will somewhat check their 
growth for a time and tend to keep them 
dwarf and sturdy. Good varieties of 
Broccoli for succession include Veitch’s 
Self - protecting Autumn, Michaelmas 
White, Snow’s Superb Winter White, 
Vanguard, Christmas White, Model, and 
Late Queen. 

Brussel 8prouts raised under glass have 
been pricked out in rows G inches apart 
on a sheltered border. Occasional water¬ 
ing may be required if the weather is dry. 
Another sowing has been made on the open 
border. 

Kale of several varieties will now T be 
sown in drills, proceeding the same as 
with Broccoli. 

Turnips may now be sown freely. For 
summer sowing Manchester Green Top and 
Red Globe are reliable varieties. Where 
tall-growing Peas have been sown suffi¬ 
ciently wide apart to admit of a crop be¬ 
ing taken between the lows—Turnips are 
suitable for the purjx>se, as the slight 
shade afforded by the Peas keeps the land 
cool and moist. From the middle of May 
until the middle of July sowings are best 
made on a border with a north aspect, 
sowing a few rows once a fortnight to 
ensure a constant supply of tender roots 
during the summer. 

8alsafy and 8oorzonera may be sown 
now on rich, deeply-dug soil free from 
fresh manure. Sow in drills 18 Inches 
apart, thinning the plants early to 8 inches 
apart in the rows. 

Potatoes.— Complete the planting of all 
kinds as speedily as possible after this 
date, but choose fine weather if i>ossible, 
, especially so on wet, heavy land. If the 
ground cannot be worked and left in good 
condition it will be better to wait a few' 
days. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Rhubarb.— Some crowns, now w'ell ad¬ 
vanced, have been covered with Sea kale- 
pots in order to hurry on the stalks a 
little and to make them more tender. 
A border of this was planted two sea¬ 
sons ago, and owing, perhaps, to the 
two abnormally dry seasons which 
followed the planting has not been 
very successful. Therefore a supply of 
new crowns has been obtained and the 
blanks filled up, while the weak clumps 
were reinforced. The failure of Rhubarb 
in this case cannot be attributed to soil 
or exposure, for the border was w r ell 


trenched and enriched, and the exposure 
is all that can be desired, so that no 
hesitation wns felt in giving the quarter 
another trial. Rhubarb repays good 
cultivation, but from some mistaken idea 
as to its accommodating character it is 
often relegated to some obscure and half- 
tilled part of the garden and disappoint^ 
ment is felt when it does not give first- 
class returns. No further delay ought to 
take place in the planting of new breadths, 
and good varieties may be found in the 
Sutton, Champagne, Victoria, or the older 
Prince Albert. It is interesting to raise 
Rhubarb from seeds, but the produce 
rarely repays the trouble or is of sufficient 
value to merit retention. 

Vegetable garden. — Cabbages from 
early sowings in heat have made good 
progress and are now being hardened off 
previous to being transferred to deeply- 
dug and well-manured quarters. Plants 
from autumn sowings have been very dis¬ 
appointing, the long-continued winter rains 
having soddened the soil, w r hile the lack 
of sun has prevented root-formation. It 
is quite evident that the young plants 
above referred to will be, for all practical 
purposes, almost, if not quite, as early as 
those which have stood out over winter. 
Cauliflowers are now in a cold frame, in 
which they are protected by mats on cold 
or frosty nights. It is never safe here to 
put these out until the second w ? eek in 
April, and even then at night they require 
the shelter of handlights or of inverted 
flow’er-]>ots. Red Cabbages for pickling 
and a few Brussels Sprouts for early use 
are also finding temporary quarters in the 
same place. Parsley is yet being afforded 
a little heat in order that the plants may 
be of a good size before being planted out, 
but with the increasing sunheat growth 
upon old plants is being renewed, and 
there is now' no likelihood of any scarcity. 
A beginning w r as made with the pricking 
off of the main supplies of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, and Savoys. These are put 
into a spare stretch of cold frames, this 
not only saving valuable space on the 
borders, but, in addition, aiding the seed¬ 
lings to form robust plants which, when 
put out in their permanent quarters, go 
ahead without a check. A 50-yard line of 
Peas was sow r n, the variety being that 
free-bearing sort The Duchess, a Pea 
which, apart from its other good quali¬ 
ties, has some value for exhibition. At 
the same time more Broad Beans were 
planted, the variety being Broad Windsor. 
Broad Beans being in request here during 
the autumn a good area is devoted to 
their cultivation, and the period of plant¬ 
ing is prolonged to a late date. A few 
more lines of Potatoes have been got out, 
chiefly Sir John Llewellyn and The Factor. 
It is too early to venture upon extensive 
sowings of Turnips in our climate as yet, 
but a small quantity of Early Milan has 
been risked on light, rich soil. Even for 
some time yet sowings of this root will be 
small, because early sowing, as a rule, 
means premature bolting and a w’aste alike 
of soil, seed, and time. 

Box edgings.— During the week all the 
Box edgings have been cut. It may ap¬ 
pear to be early, but these edgings are 
rather extensive, and, being permitted to 
grow to a larger size than is generally the 
case nowadays in gardens, the clipping is 
rather a long business and has to be done 
as time permits. No ill-effects appear to 
follow this early cutting, the Box. 
although it turns rather brown for a short 
time, readily breaking into fresh growth. 

Roses.— All Rose pruning has now been 
completed. There is a growing tendency 
to make a great mystery of what is, after 
all. a comparatively simple affair. lu 
pruning Roses, as iu pruning generally. 
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Wireworms, slugs, leatherjackets, etc., 
cause an immense amount of damage in 
gardens. 

A little Vaporite should therefore always 
be worked into the soil when digging. The 
insects are quickly destroyed and the 
appearance of the garden wonderfully 
improved. 
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no hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
and much must be left to the common 
sense and observation of the oi>eratqr. If 
there is one general rule which may be 
laid down with comparative safety it is 
this: Cut out all weak and spindly 
growths, together with those badly placed, 
and leave stout, clean, robust wood. After 
pruning was finished a good dressing of 
well-decayed short manure was applied 
and lightly forked in, care being taken to 
avoid injury to the roots as far as i>ossi- 
ble. Any cutting of the roots in the case 
of Roses budded or grafted on the Rriar 
is apt to be followed by a growth of 
suckers. 

Climbing plants and Ivy.- In the course 
of the week a finish was made of the 
cutting of Ivy—in this case upon the 
mansion-house. The Ivy has attained to 
a considerable height, and as at the foot 
of the wall such shrubs as E seal Ionia 
lnacrantba, t Kerria jainniica, Roses, 
Cotoneasters, and other plants of a semi- 
climbing character are growing, these 
have to be unfastened in order that the 
Ivy may he shorn. Where iK>SvSible the 
cutting was done with the garden shears, 
hut in places, where, owing to the height 
of the growth, the shears were not avail¬ 
able, cutting was done by a long-handled 
reaping-hook. 

Planting shrubs. -With the transference 
of a number of Azalea hybrids from a 
bed. in which they had not been making 
marked progress, to other quarters, the 
planting season was brought to a close 
Azaleas, however, an* of an accommo¬ 
dating nature, and, if absolutely neces¬ 
sary, lifting can be safely done almost 
until the flowers arc upon the ]>oint of 
expanding. That, at any rate, is the case 
in these gardens, in which these shrubs 
succeed in an exceptional degree. 

Hardy fruit. - As was anticipated, the 
flowering of Peaches and of Nectarines is 
earlier than usual. All of the varieties 
grown are in full bloom, and with the 
variable w’cather some anxiety is felt. 
Every night these trees are protected, but 
during the hours of sunshine the cover¬ 
ings are removed. The amount of insect 
life steadily increases, but pollination by 
means of a rabbit's tail is informed every 
day about mid-day. The earlier Plums 
uihju a south wa11 will presently be in 
bloom. Curiously enough, Apricots are 
not eorres|>oudingIy early, although the 
situation is equally favourable. (Jooso- 
berries, at the time of writing, are also in 
flower, and it will he wonderful if they 
eseaJH* from the frosts which now prevail. 
Even the Morello Cherries uik*ii a north 
wall are much further advanced than the 
season warrants. Where Figs are grown 
outside there is no time like the present 
to lift and replant those trees which have 
made too gross growth for the past year 
or two. The roots must be kept in re¬ 
stricted quarters. Clinkers, if weathered, 
may bo safely used for a foundation, and 
line ashes and lime on the top of these 
will make a practically impenetrable bed 
ui>on which to place the soil. 

Under glass, at this busy season, the 
work during the week lias, perforce, lieeu 
routine. At the same time regular atten¬ 
tion is paid to watering, ventilation, and 
firing. The last is not now so important, 
and it is now’ possible to damp down the 
fires early in the day. Potting and re¬ 
letting are done from lime to time as be¬ 
comes necessary, and during the week a 
large quantity of flower seeds has been 
sown, including Asters, Ten-week Stocks, 
Zinnias. Marigolds, and Tagetes, while 
considerable progress has been made with 
pricking off setHllings. W. McGuffog. 

Li alma t Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AID FLOWERS. 


Two-spathed Arums (R. G. R. Eden).— This 
is not at all unusual. It is simply a freak, 
and may be due to the plant being abnormally 
strong. We have frequently seen a specimen 
carrying three spatliee. 

Layering Ferns (.1 .).— 1 There are a few of 
what are called proliferous Ferns, producing 
tiny plant lets on the fronds, that can be in¬ 
creased in the way referred to. But if these 
tiny plnntlets be cut off and planted thickly 
in sandy soil in pans or iK>ts, and covered up 
for a time, they soon root and make nice 
young plants. 

Growing Oleander (E. S.). —There is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in growing the Oleander. It 
needs ordinary potting compost—say one-third 
leaf-mould to two-thirds loam aud a little 
sand. The protection of a greenhouse during 
the winter is necessary, but in the summer it 
will succeed perfectly out-of-doors. When in 
full growth plenty of water is necessary, with 
occasional doses of liquid manure. The 
Oleander is naturally a tall-growing, loose 
bush, and if kept dwarf it is at the expense of 
flowers, for it is on the upper part of the long, 
flexible shoots that the blossoms are prin¬ 
cipally borne. 

Removing Narcissi from pots (J. 11.).— 
When Narcissi have finished blooming you can 
plant them in a spare bed. You should knock 
the .soil out of the pots without breaking the 
ball, and place this in a hole which you have 
previously excavated in the bed, and then fill 
it in with soil until the bed is level, taking 
care at the time not to disturb the ball of 
roots. Then give a copious watering, which 
will settle the soil, and water again at 
intervals until the leaves die down. The bulbs 
should In* left in position for the whole of the 
next season, but in the second summer they 
may be taken up and the largest potted again 
for flowering under glass. 

Dentzia gracilis after blooming (Clydetide .). 
—beutzias that have been forced or flowered 
in the greenhouse should l>e gradually 
hardened off, so that when all danger of frost 
is past they may be stood out-of-doors. At the 
same lime any old arid exhausted wood should 
be rut out in order to allow room for the de¬ 
velopment of young and vigorous shoots, 
while, if necessary, the plants may be re¬ 
potted. The great point is to have the wood 
well ripened by standing the plants in a 
sunny position during tlie summer, taking 
care that during growth they never suffer 
from want of water. Deutzias will stand for 
years in the same pot and flower well each 
season, provided they are occasionally watered 
with liquid-manure during the growing period. 

Imantophyllum (Clivia) mini a turn (t'lud <- 
.-•i(/(>;. This is of very easy culture, doing best 
in turfy yellow loam, with—if it. can be had— 
a fourth part of fibrous peat. When growing 
freely occasional doses of liquid-manure are 
beneficial. The beauty of the plant is greatly 
augmented by the bright-red fruits which 
follow the blossoms and last in beauty over 
a year. Winter in a temperature such as the 
generality of greenhouse plants require, and 
keep fairly dry. When growing freely it may 
be potted every year as soon as flowering is 
over, but. in the case of large plants onoe in 
two years is quite sufficient. Good drainage is 
essential. If you want to divide it do this 
directly after flowering, separating any 
suckers that may be pushed up from the side 
of the main stem, aud potting into small pots. 

Camellia blooms falling (A. E.).— There is 
no doubt something wrong with the roots of 
your Camellia plants that the flower-buds fall 
as they do. In some cased an excessively damp 
air might lead to it, but when one plant does 
so well there is no other course than to put 
the blame for the failure on the roots. Per¬ 
haps it is in sour soil. In any case repot it 
a month hence, using a oleap pot, ample 
drainage, and soil, one-half turfy loam, the 
other chiefly fibrous peat and sand, with just 
a little old decayed hot-bed manure. When re¬ 
potted stand the plant in the greenhouse aud 
shade it for a few weeks during the day when 
the Hun is bright. During the summer stand 
it in the open air and pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the watering. Remove to the green¬ 
house when frost threatens. 

Repotting Pliyllocactus ( T. It.). — The 
Phyllocactufl begins to make fresh growth 
about the beginning of April, and keeps oil 
growing till August. When growing, the 
plants should be kept just moist at the roots 
and syringed overhead once or twice a day in 
hot weather. They like full sunlight, plenty 
of fresh air, and a temperature of not less 
than 65 degs. at night. The soil should be a 
mixture of light loam, well-rotted cow manure, 
and brick rubbish or coarse sand, and the pots 
should be a quarter filled with drainage. 
When growth is finished live plants should be 
kept drier and given more air. They flower 
’•oin April onwards and should be potted 
when they have done blooming. If your plant 
is doing well leave it alone, as the less the 
Phyllocaotus is disturbed at the roots the 
better will it be. The great points are to see 
that the drainage does not get choked up and 
that the plaute are not over-watered, as if this 
happens the roots die and the plants perish. 


Pruning Mareohal Riel Rose ( IK. o. 
Brooke ).—If the new growths you speak of are 
produced from the base of the plant, and are 
of considerable length, they snould be left 
almost full length, merely removing a few 
inches at the tips. The same applies in the 
case of long young canes slm out from older 
wood, when it is best to cut the old limb down 
as far as the new growth. If, however, your 
plant has produced a number of lateral 
growths of, say, 6 inches to 12 inches in length, 
the better practice is to cut them back to three 
or four eyes, or the blooms will be insig¬ 
nificant. The plant should also'be relieved of 
all small twiggy growths, usually to be found 
round about the base and in the centre, 
causing overcrowding with its attendant evils. 
Generally speaking, Mareclial Niel in a cold 
greenhouse would need little pruning beyond 
that mentioned for the first three or four sea¬ 
sons, but as the plant gets older it will be 
necessary from time to time to cut any really 
old limbs right away even if by so doing a 
temporary gap is made. When a limb ceases 
to produce firm-looking side shoots it may be 
concluded that its work is done. 

FRUIT. 

Disbudding Peaches (A Reader ).—The posi¬ 
tion of the fruit does not govern the disbud¬ 
ding of the Peach-tree, for with a full or even 
half a crop there is always plenty to chooee 
between for giving the fruit a good position 
and the shoots also. A rule always followed 
is to select the best placed shoot at the base 
of the fruiting branch, this providing the 
fruiting branch for next year; between this 
shoot and one at the extremity there will not 
need to be another, except in medium and 
very strong fruiting branches, in which cases 
one may be left midway between the two. 
This, then, allows plenty of scope for the 
fruit, which in any case should not exceed one 
fruit to a branch—that is, when there is an 
even set. over the tree. Never leave two fruits 
at one joint, because one is ample, and choose 
those Peaches for your crop that can be fully 
exposed to the sun, and which occur on the 
upper side of the roof trellis and the front 
of that on the hack wall. As your fruit is 
just set. you will have ample opportunity of 
thinning these und removing the superfluous 
shoots at the same time, and if you bear 
these simple rules in mind in the course of the 
work, you will not find much difficulty in over¬ 
coming the problem which to you has seemed 
so difficult. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying woodlice < U .).—One of the best 
ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boiling 
water over them, this killing them in a whole¬ 
sale manner if you can find out where they 
congregate. They are also fond of hiding 
under bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. 
Lay some of these about and lift them every 
morning. They may also be poisoned by boil¬ 
ing small pieces of Potato in water to which 
arsenic has been added. They can also he 
trapped by folding long strips of paper in 
half lengthwise, smearing one side with treacle 
and beer, and laying them about in the 
haunts of the woodlice. Their skins are so 
hard that no insecticide will have any effect 
on them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

('. Vullein.— If you have a hotbed or pro- 
pagating-pit and can plunge the pots therein, 
germination should soon follow, provided the 
seeds are good. You are evidently keeping the 
soil far too dry, while the temperature is not 
high enough. Bottom heat is what is wanted. 

-IK. O. Brooke .—See reply to your query re- 

“Manure for Roses" in our issue of March 
13th. page 162. —2’. I). U .—The trouble is due 
to overcrowding. Hud you divided the plant 
and given it fresh quarters you would not 

have been disappointed in its flow-ering.- 

Clydeside. -The only thing you can do is to 

lift the Violets and select healthy runners, 
making a fresh plantation with the same in 
ground that has been deeply dug and well 
manured. You cannot have a more suitable 

time than the present for doing this.- 

Cinlra. -Chama*cyparis (Cnpressus) Law- 

soni nana glauca should answer your pur¬ 
pose. (»’.—Your seedling Fig will fruit in 

time no doubt, hut we should advise you to 
have it lifted in the coming autumn and 
planted against a wall in a circumscribed 
space. If allowed to remain where it is tlio 
growth will be too vigorous and prevent its 

fruiting. - Winton. — Your query wad 

answered under the heading of "Short 
Replied,” in our issue of March 27th, page 11H. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.- Cirla .—Impossible to 
name with any certainty without seeing the 

flow-el’s of the Rose you i-efer to.- Mrs. 

liayldon .— White Power : Spine a- Thunbergi. 
Ithie flower: Ceanotliiis rigidus. Yellow 
flower: Corylopsis pauciflora When sending 
plants for name, please number each si>eci- 

men.- Salisbury .—Flowers of the Almond. 

No necessity for pruning. Let the tree grow 

naturally.- John Sloman. —1. Pittospornm 

tenuifolium *P. Mayi of gardens); 2. Pitto- 
sporum undulatum: 3. Omnnnthus Aquifolium. 

(ioryan Williams. Probably a Heuchera. 
Kindly send fresh specimen with foliage. 
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’— c HEATING 
A PPARATUS FIXEP 


TOUT GARDEN NETS.—Do not 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in hags, 2S lbs., 2 3 ; 56 lbs., 3 6; cwt.. 6/-J 
5cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt., 55/- ; carr. paid to any station 
■ in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of N urserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. Sc CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Vaxeley’a Ground Garden Lime, 2- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 




Fertilizer 


100,000 FREE COPIES^ 

of our 30 tti Annual Illustrated Catalogue 


NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARCAINS 7- 


Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 


Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed from 

Birds. 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rat* 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, b. 

6d. and if- Tins and 72/6 per Cwt., 

-— ' all Stores. Chemists, 

and Nurserymen. 


“ABOL” 
Plant Food. 


For Mildew on Roses, etc., 

1 II JjffiHUkXvy- And, in fact, all Insect Pests and Diseases in the 
garden and greenhouse, nothing equals 

“ ABOL ” Non-poisonous 
JKPP? INSECTICIDE. 

Firmly established in all principal .aniens, includ- 
ing Royal Gardens, Windsor, Kew, Hampton Court, 
and White City. 

4 P 1 ’* V m ; pt-. 1/61 qt., 2/8; h gall., 4/-; gal!., 7/6. 

Write lor Illustrated Treatise on Garden Pests Gratis and 
Post Free. 

OF ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, EtO. 

Sole Projirietor* and Manufacturers — 

E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 75, Beltringr, Paddock Wood, KENT. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


BAMBOO S 

2ft., 8d. ;3ffc., 1/1;4fb., 1/3, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/- ; 8 ft., 1 O/- 

Tajicring Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7/6 ; 0-10 ft., 
10.»; 12 ft., 12’-; all jior 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Greosoted Trellis, Lnrge 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, Labels, Uuflia and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope 
and Twine, Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple’s Patent Pots, Basic Slag. Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut 
Fibre, Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for large or small greenhouses. 
Tenant’s Fixture. 

* IVrite for Illustrated Catalogue, Series L. 


Cucumber Frames, from 16 - from 37 6 Rustic Arch, 4 9 25/- Wood Buildings, from 67 6 

W. COOPER, LTD., 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


A really wonderful all-round 
fertilizer. Highly concentrated 
and much more economical 
and efficacious than any other. 


Tins.- 6d. (post 4d.i; 1 /- 
(postSd.); 7lbs.,2.6; Hlbs., 
4/8; 28 lbs., 7/6 5 56 lbs., 12/-; 
1 cwt., 18/- 


EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOU 
satisfaction or money returned 


Cl i A rnr 3 M-LABOUR SAVING AIDS 
cLIAdLl ^to GARDENING SUCCESS 




garden 


helps 


i 


V/AKELEYs __ 

CELEBRATED.” 'lk\ 

HOP MANURE 


patented. I 


■D he miaied by e< 


5 BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? L T ?,Cranmer5t.LIVERPOOL.: 

r SEND FOR 1 
CATALOGUE. 

DO IT NOW. 


b« miale<l by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small incsh; will not rot. As 
supplied by rue to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by if yds , 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can 1)6 supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. —Only address, H. J. GASSON, Not Works, Rye. 
E stablis h ed 126 years. _ 

DEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-D the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
8r /jh, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8a. ; 100 yds. 
hr 2 yds 7s 6»L Cash. Any sizo made to order. Sample free. 
-THE GOUKOCK KOPEWOKK (X)., Ltd . I^i wcstoft. 

ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

•LX Gazette ” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, * Fishing 
Gazett e. 19. A dam-street. Strand. London.* _ 

TREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, &c., 4ft., 
1 la.; 5ft., Is 6*1. ; 6ft.,2s ; 7ft;,2s. 6d.: 8ft,,3s. perdoz. 
Tied in bundles, points croosoted. Larch, Oak, and Chestnut 
Poi«*s for Pergolas. Clef tTrellis Laths, la 6*1.100 ft. run. I- reo 

guraoL—FERNDEN FENCING CO., Hasleuicro, Surrey. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, aud have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lump, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACH TNE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
• LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 

T OVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

-LI "Publishers’ Circular.” Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to "Publishers' 
Circii lar," Adam-street, Adeiphi, Londo n._ 

The latest day tor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 

WEED 
^ KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT., 


EUREKA; 


6^* TIN 

FOR 100 GALLONS 


SOLD BY MANUFACTURERS: 

AGENTS. Tomlinson&HaywardL t ? Lincoln. 

IF ANY DIFFICULTY SENT OI«fcCT-PAIP 


"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning (<ar- 

J-u penino Illustrated whenanswcringadvertiseoient*. 
Business firms are always pleased to hoar from our readers. 


E.S & atTV vOODL° 

STOU RBRIDGE 


JON 


^ Digitized by 


■v Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ApRiii 17, 1915 


SHRUBS and CUMBERS. 


1 Azalea, largo 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupressus Allumi 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Damson Bush ., 

1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig tree 
1 Garry elliptic* .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved .. 

1 xJesssraincT. 
lTvy, silver-leaved 
G Larch trees 

1 I/aurel, large „ .. 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 .Pyrus jtiijdhic» *.. 
lxRinVlodcndron, red 

1 Rhododendron, whit' 

1 Tulrpiree. 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa . 
1 Ampclopsis hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
< l'Acaeia tree, large 
1 Aucuba jaiionica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor vitro 
1 Bamboo palmata 

1 Bamboo tree 

2 Berberis aquirofolia 
1 Berberis Durwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white 
1 Forsythia 
1 Pampas Grass 

3 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob N Ut 

2 Clematis, whito .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceunotlms 

1 Deul/ia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonymus, gold.. 

1 Escalloiiia 


Gd 


1 Filbert Nut 
1 Flowering Currant 
1 Guelder Rose .. 

1 Green Holly .. 

2 Gooseberries, large 
2 H P. Roses .. 

2 Irish Ivy.. 

1 Ivy lobata, large 


1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 
1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest 
2 Maidenhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Niel .. 

1 Passion Flower 

2 Polyantha Roses 
6<l | 1 Pyraoantha, scarlet 

12 Privet, Oval 
1 Pear tree.. 

1 Poplar, large .. 

1 Plane tree, large 

1 Rhododendron.. 

2 Rosemary, fine.. 

1 Rhubarb 

2 Sweet Briars 

2 Snowberry, good 
1 Spiraea, large .. 

! Silver Box 
1 Tree of Heaveu 

3 Thuja Lobbi .. 

1 Thuja Lobbi, largo 
1 Tea Rose.. 

1 Virginia Creeper 
1 Weigola .. 

1 Yew, English .. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this Reason, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jacknianni, blue. La Franco, Nelly Moser, 
Smith s Snow White, Is. each. 


10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Lajge 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. do/.. ; worth double this price. 


2b 


2b SMITH S SEED COLLECTION. 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith’s Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, i-piut of Distinction Pea, {-pint of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beans, 1-ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion. Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy: and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
‘‘Golden Wonder.’’ 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


8 P^rethrum, hybrid . 


12 LARGE SEAKALE. V- 


12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2 6. 

2 Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bobmer, pure 
white ; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red; 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niege. pure white; 2 Iris, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 6d. 


LARGE APPLE TREES, FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1 - each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Brantley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Duntelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Eeklinvillo Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeloy, Lord Grosvouor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. lOd. each. 


RASPBERRIES I/- A DOZEN. 


4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
a« Lane’s Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder. Grenadier. Peasgood's Nonsuch, Warner's King, 
Ecklinvillc, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. 


SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood, 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 llorehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


12 ENCLISH ROSES, 2/9. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. J. Laing, 1 F. K. 
Druschki, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 His Majesty, and 6assorted 
Hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 2d. 


9 Marguerite, white 
10 O. Bells, rose .. .. 6d 

20 Iceland Poppies .. Gd 
12 Gypsophila, pink .. 6d 

100 Leeks.Cd 

4 Michaelmas Duisies.. 6d 
2 Tree Lupins .. .. 6d 

20 Lupins, pereunial .. 6d 
50 Cauliflower .. .. 6d 

G Eryngium flava .. 6d 
10 Erlgeron apecioaa .. Gd 
4 Anchusa italica .. Gd 
2<Mbant Pansies.. .. 6d 

20 Yellow Pansies .. 6d 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 6d 
8 PinkR, Her Majesty.. Gd 
30 Canterbury Bells .. Gd 
6 Chrysanthemum 

King Edward .. Gd 
6 Chrysanths., named 6d 
50 Rock Cistus 


20 Dianthus, double .. Gd 


12 Chinese Lanterns 
100 Lettuce .. .. Gd 

3 Geraniums .. .. Gd 

2 Pmonies.fid 

2 Hardy Bamboo .. 6d 
50 Daisies, wh., red .. 6d 
20 Hollyhocks, single .. Gd 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. Gd 
20 Honesty, mixed .. Gd 

6 Dorouicums .. .. 6d 

3 Anchusa Dropmorc.. Gd 


30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. 6d 
20 Poppy, Orientalo .. *■“ 
30 Wallflowers, dble. . 

50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow .. 

50 Wallflowers, mixed . 

50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots .. 

6 Sage Roots 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-bot Pokers 
20 Strawberries, Pxtn.. 

20 Do., R. Sovereign . 

20 Do., B. Champion . 

50 Erysimum, yellow . 

2 Palm umbellatum . 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 White Marguerites . 

12 Evening Primrose . 

6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Mnrguerites 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

8 Fyrethruma, hbds. . 


fid 


LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plauts. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. 


SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Rady Griscl Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink: 200 King Edward V1L, 
bright scarlet. 800 Beeds, named, post free, lOd. 


200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2/- 

Fine Plants to bloom all Summer. 

6 Anchusa, 20 Aquiligia, 10 Coreopsis. 20 Pansies, 20 
Clove Pinks, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks, 20 
Sweet Rockets, 20 Wallflowers, 10 Gypsophila, double. 10 
Evening Primrose, 10 Jacob's Ladder, 10 Chrysanthemum, 
20 Honesty. Packed in separate lots, free on rail, 2J-. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. 


ST. JOHN’S 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 


CLASS, 1/21 oz. 

8x6 


Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

41/6 


21 - 

25 6 

26 6 
27 6 
29 - 
316 


| 34'- .. 

I 36 * • 

;}37- .. 

. 33 - .. 

; gcwt., 43; 


43 
48- 
49 6 
51- 
63- 
57 6 


63 6 
6661 
69- 
7a- 


10 and 11 x 8 in. 

12, 13. 14, 15 x 8 in. 

11. 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13, 14 x lOiu. 

13 x 11 in. 

1G. IS. 20 x loin. 

16, 18, 20 x llin. 

12. 14. 13. 16 18, 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. 

10, 17. IS. 20 x 13 in. 

16. 18, 20, 22. 21 x 14in. 

20. 22. 24 x 15 in. 

18. 20, 22. 21 x 16 in. 

20. 22.24 x 18 In. 

PUTTY, Best Soft. -1 cwt., ( 

26: Hli*., 1 6 
DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. G-whuol, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 -per sunie 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1x2in. lj x 2 in. 11x21 in. Ijx2 in. 1| x 24 in. 1^x21 in. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 

F. «Sc T. ROSS, litd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


, ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANT1PF.ST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. ft - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They havo proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, eto., that the leading 
Growers arc using them. 

AtfTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Writ© for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


s-v; 


YOUR 11AIN WATER.—Strongest, 

9 best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free. 

R. B. JOHNSON 4 CO., Tank Works, March, Lambs. 


Fumigen 

Fumigators. 




/,000 cubic 
feet size 



Kill Aphis, Thrip, etc., in 
greenhouses. Simple, safe, 
and thoroughly effectual. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 

(Dept. P), 

79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


RATS MICE 

ought to be destroyed now. Use Danysz Virus, the original 
Virus discovered by Dr. Danysz of the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, made in England by an English Scientist from pure 
cultures supplied by the discoverer. Special terms to large 
users. Write for particulars to— 

DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, 

52, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 

is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


NlTROLlM 

15J 7. Nitrogen. 

The Fertiliser for Top Dressing & Compost. 


1-lb. Bag makes SO gallons. 


IIQUID M ANURE. 

Of all Seedsmen, in 1, 7, 14, 28, 56, k 112-lb. Bags. 

TRIAL 14-LB. BAG, 2 6, CARR. PAID. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD.. 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, LONDON, E.C., 
and 17, Sandgate, NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE. 

~~ NICOTICIDE 

PLANT SPRAY 

The best Insecticide for spraying either under glass or 
outside. Certain death to all insects which attack plant 
life, i-pint, 1/2 ; pint. 2. -; quart, 36; 1-gallon. 5 - i 
gallon, 10/-. Carriage paid. 

WORM I POWDER 

Immediately removes worms from 
Grass and eradicates worm-caste. 

Use i lb. to the r<j. yd. Simply sprinkle fairly thickly on 
the grass and water copiously. 

14 lbs. lewt. lewt. lewt. 5 cwt. 4-ton. 1 ton 

3/6 4 6 6/6 10 6 £2 10 0 £4 10 0 £8 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 46, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 

BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Fret. 

“BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

hicultator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.G.— 
April 17, 1915. Telephone: liolbora 73L 



Digitized by 


’V Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 












63, LincolnFtbldo, ONE] PENNY. 
London, W.Q. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices or “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
mat ter should b e addressed. _ 

DAKR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

A* for spring sowing, of finest selected strains and tested 
growth at strictly moderate prices. Catalogue free, _ 

BARR’S LARGE-FLOWERED GLADIOLI 

■G for April planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BAKR A SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

TJOBBIE’S DAHLIAS.—Early plants now 

ready, splendid varieties, any class, 4s. 9d. per doz., post 
free I data on application.—DOB BIE A CO., Royal Florist*, 
Edirt* urgh __ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallnternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates—Morrisbume, Woking. 

PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A* —Any quantity to offer, 2s. 6d. per doz.; 20s. per 100, 
all different. 18s. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a sort; or 
14s. per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. "Antirrhinum 
Nelrose," the splendid new pink perpetual flowering, plants 
ready now, 5e. per doz.; 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free from— 
W, WKf,LS A CO.. Merstham, Surrey. _ 

T 1SSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

AJ —Write for our New Dlustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 

5 rices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914.— 

. A. COOPER, Lissadeli (No 3), Sligo, Irelan d._ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* " garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
—R. WA LLACE A CO., Colches ter._ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

A ride. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE A 
CO., Colchester. _ 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Mostnp-to-date yet 
issued —J, W, COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Av and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
O REUTHE. F.R.H.R, Fox Hill, Heston, Kent. _ 

A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free.—T he 
Iohtham Ai .pine Nursery. Ightham. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


TAWN MOWERS (“FRANK WELL.”)— 

AJ Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 12a. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 

•DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

All training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 24 in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. OABSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. _ 

“ TTATAKILLA” Powder Insecticide Wash, 

A non-poisonous. — The most effective, economical 
Wash for destroying Green Fly, Dolphin, Caterpillars, and 
all insects on Fruit Trees, Roses, Vegetables, etc. Ready 
for use; ready measured. Is. cartons to make 10 gallons Wash, 
and 3s. cartons to make 50 gallons Wash. From all Seedsmen 
and Nurserymen. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
Mc DOUGALL RRQ8., Lt d. , 66-68, Port-street, Manchester. 

A RT1STIO GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

-Q- Trellis, Arches. Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Pences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
t C O., Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 

RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

D' merit of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours. Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL. LTD.. Norwich._ 


PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

AJ Greenhouses, etc.—Writefor special prices. Give length 
aod width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
Uto, 1 «8 1.1896.—J. ATT WOOD, Stourbridge. 


flow IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

Av Gladioli. — These large-flowering varieties are the 
wonder of the age. Planted now, they will give a striking 
effect in garden borders in the autumn. "It is surprising 
how great an improvement has been made in the Gladiolus 
as a garden flower within the last twenty-five years by cross¬ 
breeding and selection, chiefly by three men—namely, Mr. 
James Kelway, of Langport; M. Lemoine, of Nancy; and 
the late Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden Baden. '—From 
" The Field," March 20, 1915. An unusual opportunity now 
presents itself to obtain these choice kinds at moderate 
prices. Write for special war prices to—KELWAY A SONS' 
Retail Plant Department, Langport.. Somerset, _ 

WEBBS’ BEAUTIFUL ANNUALS for 

* * Summer Gardening. The choicest strains. Webbs’ 
Ostrich Plume Aster, mixed. Webbs’ Comet Aster, mixed. 
Webbs’Admiration Ten-week Stock, mixed. Webbs’Bedding 
Stock, mixed. Webbs’ Double Salmon Clarkia. Webbs’ 
Double Rose Godetia. Webbs’ Selected Shirley Poppy, 
mixed. Webbs’ Ensign Larkspur, mixed. Webbs’ Giant 
Mignonette. Webbs’ New Red Sunflower. Each 6d. and la. 
per packet, post free. __ 

TKT EBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, 

” Wordsley, Stourbridge. _ 

CLEARANCE SALE OF ROCK PLANTS. 

Hardy Perennials, and Bulbs for immediate planting. 
Descriptive List free. — JOHN WATERER, SONS, A 
CRISP, Limited (with which is amalgamated The Wargraye 
Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, 
E.C, Nurseries; Bagshot, Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 


OOW NOW.—Sutton’s Charming Annuals. 

^ Beautiful colours, easily grown. Sutton’s Double Sal¬ 
mon Clarkia. Sutton's Coreopsis, Special Mixture. Button’* 
Double Mauve Godetia. Sutton s Stock-flowered Larkspur, 
mixed. Sutton’s Rosy Queen Eschscholtzia. Sutton'* 
Morning Star Chrysanthemum. Sutton’s Selected Matchet 
Mignonette. Each, per packet, 6d. Post free. 

DUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading. __ 

■RATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

A> trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 


T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

AJ —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton's 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHER3, Bedford. _ 

DERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

A Coloured IIlus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

EXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

AJ —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3 b. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3 s. 2 New double 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free, — HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury, _ 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS (early - flowering). — 

12 dis. vara., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vars., to inc. "Dolores,” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d^J 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS A CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free. _ 

HLD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 2s. 

V/ doz.; Golden Gem Calceolarias, 4 h. 100; all strong plants, 
carr. paid, cash.—CRUDGE, 66, Tankard's Close, Bristol. 

EERNS, 36 plants, all different vars., Is. 6d., 

A post free. Primroses, Woodland Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. 
Carefully packed.—Miss CONNOR, Cononagh, Leap, Cork. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

L/ tion.Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
free.—WILLIAMS. Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 

■NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

Al on Paper. Gardena, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
etc., photographed in colour oy VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 
1, Queen's Mansions, Lavender-hill, S.W. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

A and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
A BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradfo rd___ 

T AWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

AJ Destroys weeds In turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of grass. Price 15s. per cwt., carriage paid Great Britain.— 
WILLIAM BAILEY A 80N, Wolverhampton. 

p.ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

VT Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raflia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT A CO., Hop Exchange, S E. _ 

HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

CJ Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to soli this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask yourNurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G, H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


Digitized fry 
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Floral Farms, Wisbech. ___ 

DATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

-G Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vats., is ready, and will be sent free on application.— 
(Dept B ), R. H. BATH, LTD , The Floral Farms. Wisbech. 

■DUNYARD’S ASPARAGUS.—Plant now. 

■G Strong 3-year plants, 7s. 6d. 100; 2-year plants, at 5s. 6d. 

100. List, with full instructions for planting and preparing 
beds, free.-GEORGE BUN YARD A CO., Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone. _ 

CARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang. 

PRIMROSE PLANTS (wild), 100, Is. 4d. 

Bluebells, 100, Is. 4d. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 4d. 
Periwinkle, 100, Is. 6d. Dwarf Hypericum (John's Wort), 

50, la. 6d, Post free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

PRIMROSE PLANTS, double white, 12, 

A Is. 3d.; double mauve, 12, 2s. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 4d. 
White Christmas Roses, 6, Is. 6d. Alpine Strawberries, 100, 

Is. 6d. Solomon's Seal, 12, Is. 6d. Crimson Phlox, 12, Is. 6d. 
Yellow Foxgloves, 15, Is. 3d. Post free. Strong plants.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. _ 

HHOICE Rock Plants.—3d. each, from pots. 

Many rare kinds. List on application —Miss SELINA 
RANDOLPH, The Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. 

pLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropaeolum 
A speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

AA Splendid vars. List, 4d. Fern Culture, illustrated. 

Is. ljd., free —W F. ASKEW, Grange, Keswick. _ 

pANSIES, Fancy and Violas, newest varie- 

A ties, from Is. 9d. and Is. 3d. doz.; named; free. Bedders, 

i*. List -McConnell, icn/io, n.b _ 

PERNS.—32 plants, lovely hardy Irish varie- 

A ties, Is. 4d. ; 32 larger, 2s. 6d. Post free. Lists sent — 
Mias BEAMISH. West wood, Rosscarbory. Co Cork. 

TTARRISON’S “ Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

■LL the best and cheapest. See page v. this week's issue. 
Circular and tes timon ials on application. 

WM DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»» Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

A UTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leat- 

mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON A 8QN3, Ltd- Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 

HOOPS, COOPS FOR THE SEASON.—The 

O Keepers' Coop, best on the market, 5s. 9d. each; 63s. per 
dozen, carriage paid. Runs, 2s. 6d. oach extra. Send for 
list, showing numerous other designs.—BOULTON and 
PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

pARLY USE of Gishurst Compound keeps 

AJ down Green Fly. Red Spider, Mealy Bug. Mildew, etc., 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. The new liquid 
form mixes with water immediately. In tins. 6d. to 6s. paoh 
of Dealers in Garden Sundries. Wholesale — PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED. _ 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING.— 

U “ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. " Plastine,’’ sujiersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 

Original from 
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TTALLOTAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

V 6*. doz. — Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable 
quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 panes, 80 
fllustrations.—ELLISON, 43, West Broinwieh. BEGONIAS, 
Is., Is, 6d. doz.; 7s., 10s. 100. Lawn Grass See d. Is. 1 tv_ 

T?ARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-*-l MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
In cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Miobaoluias Daisies, 
a rery choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
fa., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists tree.— WM. 8YjDENH AM, Melbourne, Derby. 

rPOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

hardened off. My noted strains of Carter’s .Sunrise, 
Veal’s Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks’ Tresco. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. 6d. doz.; 30 for 3s.; 60 for 5s. ; 100 for 7s. 6d., carnage 

g ild. My book,“Howto Crow theTomato and Cucumber,” 
ee to customers from—H. MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Belper, Derbyshire. _ 

rj-ERANIUMS. —Strong Autumn - rooted 

Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Oram pel, scarlet, 2s. doz.; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Golden Harry Hieover, Is. 9d. doz.; 10s 100. 
Master Christine, pink. Is. 8d. doz.; 9s. 100. Mrs. Pollock, 
tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 14s. 100. Ivyleaf, Mine. Crousse, light 
pink ; Charles Turner, deep pink; Galilee, double pink ; and 
J. D'Arc, white, Is. 6d. doz.; 8s. 100. 1 doz. in 12 named 
varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 100 ditto, 15s.—F. C. FRENCH, Pound- 
Held Nursery, Crowhorough. _ 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Why grow old, 

^ inferior varieties? It costs no more to have the best. 
This tine new 1914 set of 15 now Japanese, 5s., free. Amy 
Poulton, "Daily Mail,” Maud Lonsada, Mrs. Kinsey, Mrs. 
Gibson, Mrs. Dennis, Sir W. Dunn, Stratton. Vert, Hutton, 
Farrar, Hanmer, Surrey, Dodd, Sankey. 12 Splendid new 
1914 singles : Buttercup, Molly Godfrey, Gwenny Green, 
T. Bamea, Mabel, etc., 4s., free. 12 Lovely new 1914 out¬ 
door varieties: Improved Scarlet, Chypre, Autumn Beauty, 
Elsenham White, eta, 5s., free. All fine, healthy plants. 
1GJ plants, either Japs., singles, or outdoor, or assorted. 
10s. od., free; correctly named.—E. COLNETT, 61, Wynd- 
ha m-crescen t, Cardiff. _List free. 24th s eas on. 

EXHIBITION ONIONS! EXHIBITION 

J-* ONIONS 11—" Ailsa Craig" Onion plants, spring-sown, 
50 plants, la. ; 100, Is. 9d. Autumn-sown “ Ailsa Craig" 
Onion plants, Is. 3d. per 100. “Giant Rocca,” 9d. per 100. 
Autumn-sown Brown Cos Lettuce, 100 plants, lOd. AU 
carefully packed and free by poet.—CHARLES MORFETT. 
Roberta bridge, Sussex. __ 

OEAKALE. — Quit© hardy. Plant now. 

Strong, well-callused sets, produce crowns in one sea- 


FORBES' 

— ILLUSTRATED — 


CATALOGUE p ?°°. 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants & Seeds, 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), UMITED, 

THE KINO'S NURSERYMEN. 

HAWIC K, SCOTLA ND 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


DAHLIAS. —Pot roots, 400 vars., all sections, 2s. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.-lOOvar.,from 2s.6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS.-100 vars., 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS.-00 new vars . 12 3d. packets, 2s. 6d. 
Purchaser’s selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. WOOL MA N, SHIRLEY, BIRMI NGHAM. 

CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ “ MAY QUEEN.” 

The fastest growing, quickest heading variety In exist¬ 
ence. Planted at once, large white heads may be cut 
during July. Strong plants, ready now, per 100. 

Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. j 

DANIELS & SON, wymon u d5?m r nor%lk. 


WYMONDHAM, NORFOLK. 


OEAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now. 

Strong, well-callused sets, produce crowns in one sea¬ 
son. Market var., 100, 2s. 6d.; 50. Is. 6<L, free. Cash. 
Printed instructions for cultivation. — O. 0. FIELDER, 
Market Grower, Bridge House, Tewkesbury-rd., Cheltenham. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

-*■ —The Amateur’s Opportunity. We have a grand stock 
of healthy plants ready for delivery. Special Collections for 
cash, our selection, from 6s., carriage paid. If you have no 
Greenhouse ask for our Bedding Catalogue and try them in 
feheGarden. We tell you how to grow them.—YOUNG A CO., 

F. R.H.8., Perpetual Carnation Specialists and Gold Medal¬ 
lists, Hatherley, Cheltenham. _ 

TWTILLIONS PLANTS.—Prize Onions, Ailsa 

Craig, grown specially for exhibition, Is. 6d. 100. 
Cauliflowers, London Eclipse, Autumn Giant, Is. 6d. 100. 
Early Cabbages and Red, also Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Bath 
Cos lettuce, all 9d. 100, post free. —D. BIRD (Dept. 3), 
B oxhedge Farm , Banbury._ 

VOUR GARDEN can be made picturesque by 

J- the tasteful arrangement of Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
and Trees. Send for our CAT ALOGUE, containing art icles 
on grouping beautiful Plants, many of which are specially 
prepared for spring planting.—TRE8EDER & CO., Land- 
Tupe Gardeners and Nurserymen, Truro. _ 

POCKERY AND BORDER PLANTS,— 

J-U Collections or selections of choice sorts at low prices. 
List on application.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. _ 

pARNATIONS.—Layers of selected bloomed 

seedlings in over 20 distinct colours and markings, but 
little inferior to named sorts, 12 for 2s. 9d., 25 for 6s., carriage 
paid.—J. J. MARRIOTT. Nurseries, 8utton Coldfield. 

■ROBS COLLECTIONS ROCK PLANTS, 

■D 10 different, Is.; 30 different, 2s. 6d.; includes Saxi¬ 
frage, Linum, Tunica, Veronica, Crucianella, eta — 
VERRALL, Letheringsett. Holt, Norfolk. _ 

TiROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM (FlameNastur- 

d* tium).—Fine tubers, 2s. 6d. doz. Most beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
free.—WM. MUNRO, Riverdale, Orathes, Aberdeen. _ 

OEAKALE FOR PRESENT PLANTING.— 

^ Prepared sets to grow crowns in one season, 100, 2s. 6d-; 50, 
l.s. 6d., free for cash. Instructions for cultivation —HARRY 

G. FIE LDER, Market Grower, 8windonVillage, Cheltenham. 

rj.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'd 5g. free; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s. 6d.; 6 OBmunda regalls, 3s. 6d. 
—P. B. O’KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvatighan. Co. Clare. 

OCA AAA HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

ZlUUjUUU niais), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue— JONES, Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

A BOOK ON HERBS afid How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
Instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY. P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little treasure-trove. _ 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

dJ suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
package free.— H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. _ 

Mention “ Gardening: Illustrated.” 


SANKEY'S'*g>POTS| 

•^Ghe BEST and ChcapcsK 1 

State quantity of each *l/c required and have ’ carrlare paid " 
quotation (“carriage" frequently amount* to half value »i 
Hoods), or write for (Vice List, free. 

.SPECIAL POT5 ol all descriptions. Hulb Howl* and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTP, 
Bulwell PoUeries, NOTTINGHAM. 
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QCCno _Of the utmost importance this year 

OLLUui to procure strains which are pure and 
fertile. We have a 20 years' reputation for these two 
essentials. And prices reasonable. Catalogue Free. 

MORRIS’S (21), 225, Bristol St., Birmingham. 

C*UN ROSES (Helianthemums) for tire driest 

banks or borders, in the following fine colours; all 
named, ail pot-grown plants, and sent with balls of soil; 
peach, yellow, single and double, variegated-leated, white- 
flowered, rose-pink, pure white, rose, purple-crimson, choco¬ 
late, orange, bronze, at 6 sorts for 3s.; 12 sorts for 5s. 6d. 
Smaller one-year-old plants of many kinds, at 3s. 6d. dozen. 
Carriage paid — STORMONTHS, Kirkhride, Carlisle. 

"DOCK CRESS (Aubrietias) in the leading 

named sorts; all pot-grown and Rent out with balls of 
soil. Beaute de Bade, rose-red; Bridesmaid, soft blush; 
Cilicica, pale blue; Lloyd Edwards, deep purple; Crimson 
King, crimson; Dr. Mules, rich purple; Fire King, red- 
crimson; J. 8. Baker, purple-violet; Peter Barr, roddish 
purple; Tauricola alba, white; Edentule, lilac, with white 
eye; Lilac Queen, soft lilac. For rockery or borders. Any 
6 plants for 3s.; 12 for 5s. 6d.; 50 for £1, carriage paid per 
passenger train.—8TORMONTH8, Kirkbride. Carlisle. 

fjMPHALODES CAPPADOCICA, fine plants, 

Cr for autumn blooming, pot grown, of this fine new bog or 
cool border plant; flowers borne in sprays 9 ins. high and of 
a glorious pure blue, 9d. ; 7s. 6d. doz. ; carriage paid. 
MYOSOTIS RUPICOLA,, the lovely little dwarf mountain 
forget-me-not; tine pot-growu plants, 9d .; 7 s. 6d. dozen. 
HELICHRYSUM RELLIDIOIDES, a splendid new dry- 
rockeir plant; creeping habit, flowers pure dazzling white, 
9d.; 7s. 6d. dozen; pot-grown, carriage paid. — 8TOR- 
MONTHS. Kirkbride, Carlisle. _ 

CJTORMONTHS’ ART CATALOGUE gives 

^ prices and particulars of over 4,000 kinds of plants and 
shrubs for every purpose ; shows successful wall, roof, bog, 
moraine, and other rockeries, and information on their con¬ 
struction. They answer all queries for information on hardy 
plants and their culture, advise on all points in jpirdening, 
free of all charge. The proprietors of this paper will tell you 
that they are perfectly reliable. Their catalogue is post 
free; would you like a copy?-J. STORMONTH A SON, 
Kirkhride. Carlisle. _ 

A RAPE VINES, prepared for fruiting this 

summer in the pots, yielding 10 bunches, 7s. (3. each. 
Smaller canes, 5s., 3s. 6d., FIGS, to fruit in pots, 7s. 6d., 5s., 
3s. 6d. each. Catalogues and testimonials free. — WILL 

TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. _ 

OEAKALE. Plant this useful vegetable now. 
^ Strong crowns. Is. and Is. 6d. dozen; fa. and 9s. 100.— 
WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. _ 

"RASPBERRIES for flavour. Plant “Per- 

-*-b fection" now Well rooted canes. 7s. 6<L 100; £3 3a. 
1,000.—WILL TAYLER. Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

pORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS.—True 

U to name. Fruiting specimens on Quince stoelc Well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on pear stock. Sizes, prices. Cata¬ 
logues—WILL TAYLER. Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

T7ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 

-Li varieties, well rooted plants, 12, 2s. 6d.; mixed, 12, 
Is. 9d.. post free. Double white Scotoh Rocket, 9d. each.— 
M. CUTHBERTSON A CO., Rothesay. _ 

pARNATIONS, mixed seedlings, large 

plants, 3s. per doz. Sweet William, strong, bushy plants, 
Is, doz , post free,—M. CUTH BERTSON A CO.. Rothesay, 

“TYAILY MAIL” COMPETITION, Potted 

J-f Leeks, Onions, Parsley. Celery, prize strains, 4s. per 
dozen. Book now for May delivery.—M. CUTHBERTSON 

A CO., Rothesay._ 

rpRESCOE, TRESCOE, TRESCOE is the best 

-*• and heaviest cropping tomato grown ; they grow from 7 
to 12 lbs. per truss. Give your friends a surprise by showing 
them your crop. 12 good strong plants, Is. 3d.; 24, 2s. 3d., 
free.—S. Q. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. _ 

P.OOD and cheap collection 8 fine Fuchsias, 
'J 4 Geraniums, 10 earliest Chrysanthum, 4 Anthericums. 
6 Calceolarias, 6 beautiful Begonias; started growing; 38 
strong plants, 3s. 6d.; half lot, 2s., free.—HAROLD MOLD, 
Nursery opposite Boxhedge, Banbu 


PRINCESS OF WALES’ VIOLETS, 

T rooted planU, 3s. 6d. per 100, carriage paid.—BOWLE 
Brook Cottage, Teignmouth. I 


Lines. Seed Potatoes. 

I otter 10 tons of ** ARRAN CHIEF," the 
now Maincrop. FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR TRIAL this season. Lists free. 

Giant Begonia Bulbs. 

Colours, white, crimson, pink, yollow. 

DOUBLES. 2/-: SINGLES. 1/6 doz. 

Grand Bulbs. 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short -Jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Qrown. 


▲ onstomer 
writes:— 
“Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience of 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
eqnal your 
‘New Main- 
crop*’" 



f Wonderful Trial Collection of 

( 5 /.) SEEDS S SEED 
VZy POTATOES. 

1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe'S 
Express, Early Eclipse. and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet Karly, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, 8avoy, Lettuce. Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Heeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato " Amin Chief" and packet of 
Lighton’s Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. Ail for 
5/-, carriage paid. 

2/6 Sweet Peas. 2/6 

GRAND SPENCER COLLECTION. 

Nettie Jenkins, lavender; Mrs. W. J. Unwin. 

orange, scarlet flake ; King: Ed. Spencer, crimson; 
Helen Lewis, orange; Etta Dyke, fine white; 
flora Norton Spencer, blue; Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore. pieotee; Edna Unwin, orange- 
scarlet ; Tennant Spencer, mauve; Constance 
Oliver, primrose, flushed pink: Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes, blush pink; Doris Burt, scarlet, shaded 
cerise 25 seeds, any varictv, 3d. ; or 25 seeds each of 
above 12 grand varieties for 26; 12 seedB each, 1/6, poet 
free. 

TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 

40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 In 25 varieties, 16/-; 100 in 50 varieties, 1&'-J 

ISO Hardy flowering Plants, 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds. Roses, Bulbs, 
Linos. Se6d Potatoes. Rook and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom 8weet Peas,” free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 

Ambrose Lighten, f.r.h.s„ 

17, KIBT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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CLARKE’S 

ROYAL HAMPTON NURSERIES, 

fclsJEISBaL, 


STBOHG FLOWERING PEIENNUtS. 

• Franohettl Bunyardil, New Giant Ohinese Lanterns, 
with 2/- orders. 9 Lots, 2/-. 

6 Sinkins Pinks .. ..3d 

£ Pinks, Her Majesty .. 3d 
6 Wallflowers, abL Ger¬ 
mans, ex. .. .. 3d 

1 Passion Flower, in pot 3*1 


1 Christmas Rose ..3d 
15 Aubrictia, mauve or 

dark purple ..3d 

9 LOTS 3b. 

6 Auriculas, fine .. .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, red, yell., 
pink, white .. ..3d 

12 Aquilegios .. .. 3d 

10 Achillea, Pearl.. .. 3d 
3 Auchusa Drop... .. 3d 

15 Alyasum saxatile .. 3d 
12 Agrostomma cor on. .. 3d 
1; Brompton Stocks .. 3d 
25 Arabia alptna .. ..3d 

ID Coreopsis grand. .. 3d 
15 Canterbury Bells, white 
blue, pink .. ..3d 

10 Canterbury Bells .. 3d 

3 Carnation, double 

close .3d 

8 Do., double scarlet .. 3d 
8 Asters, M. Daisies .. 3d 
8 Chrya., King Edward 3d 
30 Cornflowers .. .. 3d 

6 Cheione Barbato .. 3d 
15 Daisies, giant-dowered 3d 
25 Do., red and white .. 3d 
6 Shasta Daisies .. .. 3d 

4 Delphiniums .. ..3d 

6 French Daisies.. ..3d 

12 Polyanthus .. ..3d 

8 Pentstemons .. ..3d 

10 Physahs Fran .. .. 3d 

SI Poppies, Iceland, white, 
scarlet, yellow.. .. 3d 

10 Do.. Oriental .. .. 3d 

15 Giant Pansies .. .. 3d 

2 Violets, doubles .. 3d 

5 Violets, single giant .. 3d 

6 Red cinkina .. .. 3d 

6 Valerian, scarlet, or 

Pink Beauty .. .. 3d 

10 Jacob's Ladder.. ..3d 

12 Sweet Williams, tuxd. 3d 
6 Sweet Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. 6d 

6 Da, Pink Beauty .. 3d 


. 3d 


6 Rudbeckios 
6 Statice Salicifolia 
6 Campanulas 
6 Gaillardias, hybrids 
6 Geurna, scarlet .. 

13 Galena, hybrids 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Erigeron speciosutn .. aa 
15 Foxgloves, Ivory's 
spotted .. .. - .. 3d 

25 Forge t-me-Nots, blue, 
white, or pink.. .. 3d 

12 Gypsophila paniculata 3d 
3 Globe Thistlo .. .. 3d 

6 Geum, scarlet .. .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3d 
£ Do., fine double .. 3d 
12 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

8 Picotoes.3d 

12 Lupins, mixed .. ..3d 

2 Do., New Rosea .. 3d 

3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 

white, or Snow Queen 3d 

3 Sunflowers, Miss Mel- 

lish .3d 

12 Indian Pinks .. .. 3d 

15 Pansies, giants.. .. 3d 

4 Lobelia Cardinalis .. 3d 
12 Linum Pereune 

G Sapouaria, Rock 
6 8axifragas, do. 

12 Rock Plants 

2 A bullion.3d 

1 Rose tree.3d 

13 Strawberry riants .. 3d 
50 Ailsa Craig Onions .. 3d 
50 Lettuce, winter 
50 Cabbage, spring 

1 Rosemary 
£ Thyme Plants .. 

2 Lavender.. 

6 Sage Plants 


.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 


.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 
.. 3d 


600 BROWN TURKEY FICS & NEGRO LARGO, 

in pots, 2/6 each. 

12 ANEMONE JAPONICA, 1/-. 

Whirlwind, Alba, and Rosea. 

5 NEW BLUE GLADIOLI, 

and 6 other varieties, 50 for Is. 4d. 

6 Pink Beauty, 5 Salmon Queen, 10 America, 10 
Scarlet Gem. 10 Butterfly, 5 gnudavensis. All 
named separate, or 2 lots, 2s. fid. 


TRUE OLD ENGLISH CLOVES, 

fine plants, 2s. dozen. 

12 LOVELY ORIENTAL POPPIES, 

in 6 beautiful varieties, named, 2s. 6d. 

STANDARD WEEPING ROSES. 

2s. each, 6 ft. stems, very extra large and strong trees, in 
6 beautiful varieties, named. 

MAGNOLIA SOULANCEANA NIGRA. 

A real garden gem. Big plants, 4 to 5 ft. high.; will flower 
well, la. fid. each. 

WISTARIA, SINENSIS, AND MULTIJUCA. 

The latter lias racemes of flowers 1 yard long, extra big 
plants, S ft. high, 2s. and 2s. fid. each. 

500 BIG CL0IRE DE DIJ0NS. 

Very strong climbers, with many shoots. Cover a lot of 
space. Is. and Is. fid. each. All first class stuff on briar. 
Mdme. Berard aud red Gloires also. 

PHLOX. PHLOX. PHLOX. 

12 large flowering plants, in 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. 

12 mixed, all colours, good varieties, 2s. 


BULBS TO PLANT NOW. 


2 I.ilium catididuui .. 3d 
2 Pink eandidum 3d 

2 Lilium urnbellatum .. 3d 
2 Do. tigrinum.. .. 3d 

1 Do. rubrum .. .. 31 

1 Do. rosoain .. ..3d 

12 Lily of Valley .. .. 3d 


[ceding Heart; 

8 Moutbrctias 
10 Gladioli America .. 
10 Do. Brenchleyensis 
8 Hollandia 


100 Gladioli, 6 kinds, nmd. 2,6 

DELPHINIUMS. 

12 named kinds in really up to-datc varieties, 2s. 6cL 

12 NAMED CARNATIONS, 2/6, 

in 6 beautiful named varieties. 

12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 

in named varieties, flowering plants, 2m.' 

CLARKE’S, 

29, ROYAL HAMPTON NURSERIES, 

ROSEKIEB * SEED DEPOT, 


Digitized b" 


Google 


Surpassingly Successful.* 


Business is a truly delightful occupation, especially 
a Nursery business like Bees*. It is so delightful 
because of the pleasure occasioned by the end¬ 
less letters which arrive to say how surpassingly 
successful clients have been with Bees’ Guaran- 
tested Goods. 

Border Beauties. Potted Roses. 

4 /■ 


Collection No. 24. A/ Packed free 
18 strong plants, */ “ on rail. 
Splendid open ground clumps, not 
rooted cuttings; a fine display 
assured this year. 

White Jacor'h Ladder, 2 ft. 

Blue Pigmy Iris, 1 ft. 


Just now many letters arrive to say how fortu¬ 
nate the writers have been with roses or plants 
got from Bees and planted last April and May. 
Spring planting is often more successful than 
Autumn planting. You try it, on the strength of 
Bees’ guarantee to refund cash if you are not 
satisfied with the goods. 

Hardy Climbers. 

Under this heading are offered a Collection No. 22. C / Carriage 
number of Roses which were lifted from 6 Climbers, **/“ paid, 

the open ground in November, 1011, Strong pot-grown plants, which will 
and carefully planted into 6-inch pots. commence lo grow quickly at once. 
This was done with the view of meet Purple or White WlSTARIA.- 
ing the requirements of people who -phis fncomparnblo climber is no 
have be® 1 * obliged to defer planting troulole to establish if you buy the 


False Draoonh Head, deeppitik, 4ft. until rather latu m the season, or who r jg|)t sort of plants to commence with. 

- "-- - require ono or two trees, dwarfs or Seedlings are useless ; grafted plants 

climbers such as are hero offered rarely faiL 

10 fill UP gaps. 16; larger, 2 6. 

r o r Boston Ivy or Ampelopsis 

For present planting you can havo Veitohil — The gorgeous autumn 
nothing more suitablo. These trees will tints of crimson, purple, gold, and 
givo you practically tho same results scarlet which tho loaves produce are 
as you would have secured had you truly marvellous. Tho growths ding 
planted the trees in your garden 4 or 5 tenaciously like Ivy, and keep weatl. r 
months ago. The roots have nicely walls as dry as a bone. Strong plants, 
token hold of the soil in thejmts, and 9d. ; extra large 3-year specimens, 2/6. 

Fire Thorn (O. pyracantha). 


Mrs. Morris Michaelmas Daisy 
rosy red, 4 ft. 

Lambs Wool, silvery leaves. 4 ft. 
Blue King .Siberian Iris, 3ft. 

A STB r Li I, act n A, pretty Star wort-, 3 ft. 
Autumn-fl. Monkshood, laven.,5ft. 
Rosy Plume Goatsbeakd (Spinea), 
2 ft. 

Blue Meadow Sage, rich, 14 ft. 
White Peaoii-ld. Bellflower, 3ft. 
London Pride, beautiful pink, 1ft. 


Yell. Mountain Cornflower, 2ft. if carefully planted without disturbing 
Iris Bulleyana, nary blue, fr. China, the ball, growth will be in no way inter- 
Fkather Grass, superbly graceful, 2lt. fered with. Orders of 5- value 
opalALKANET.A nchusa.skybluo, 3ft. or more will be carefully 
Fortune Iris, lavender A yell., 14 ft. packed free for cash with owlar. 
Hopwoods Cinquefoil, carmiue and 
buff, 2 ft. 

The entire Collection* 4-: 

3 of each, 51 plants, 9'-; or any 12 
items for 2,9. 


Pretty Rock Plants. 

Collection No. 15. O/Q Packed free 
12 strong plants “/^ on rail 
For Rockery or front Wrder. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants, 6/-. 

Hairy Woodruff, white. 

New Zealand Burr, bronze. 
Silver L d Auhhietia, lavender. 
Wilson s Bellflower, violet blue. 
China Cup Bellflower, pale blue. 
Alpine Campion, pretty rose. 

Rosy White Asses' Comfrky. 
White Stonecrop. 

Ferguson s Kockfuil. bright red. 
Miniature Everlasting Rook foil 
Azorean Thyme, purple, evergreen. 


Price is in all cases the same. 

Pirvvj f / 10/6 dozen. 

I/- 4 at doz. rate. 

Climb’g Roses, stems 3 to 6ft. 

Hiawatha, crimson aud white. 
Dorothy Perkins, beautiful pink. 
Crimson Rambler, very brilliant. 
Dorothy Dennison, lovely shell pk. 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom. 
White Dorothy Perkins, pretty. 
Tauses dschon, rosy carmine. 

LADY Gay. cherry pink. 


Splendid evergreen wall shrub; carries 
sheaves of orange - scarlet berries 
through winter. 9d. 1 larger, L-. 

Irtsh Ivy. — Glossy green ; very 
rapid grower; ideal for shady walls, 
fences, etc. 6d.; 6,6 do*. 

Yellow Jessamine (nudiflomm). 
— Fragrant and exquisitely lovely 
flowers in midwinter; does well on 
walls or pillars, etc. 6d. ; larger, 9d. 

Jaukmann a Clematis. — Carries 
an almost endless profusion of superb 
glowing royal purplo flowers ; a 
thoroughly reliable grower every¬ 
where. 9<L 


Hardy Clematis. 


Gloirk de Dijon, the favourite buff Collection No. 23. Cf Carriage paid, 
yellow diluting Tea. 6 Clematis, Sgl. pts., 9d. ea. 

Dwarf Roses, strong vig. trees. 


Seguier's Uouselekk, pink flowers. e tu Kr , Mat ,uo lm, II.T., ivory white. 

F. K. pitusuHKr, H.P., snowy white. 


Choice Rock Plants. 

Collection No. 16-4/ Packed free 
12 strong plants “/ " on rail. 
For select positions on Rockery. 


Vigorous plants in pots; in prime 
condition for present planting. 
Henry r.—Immense white flowers of 
the lanuginosa type; very free. 

JA c k M an N i.—Splendid royal pu rpie» 
with intensely brilliant violet shading 
Red Jackmanni(Mdio. Ed. Andre). 
— A beautiful bright colour like red 
velvet. 

Montana. —A very distinct type 

........... with white flowers like a Japanese 

Lady Akhtown, H.T. Rose du Burri. Anemone produced in spring and early 

t. T.,.,.. II T ..ii.,.__ ..c. »rrw1iiU<viui mia.li. 


Betty, H.T., coppery rose. 

C. Tkstout, H.T., satin pink. 

D. Ratuliffe, H.T., coral retl and yel. 
ED. Mawley, velvety crimson. 


Gen. Mac Arthur, H.T., scar, erirn. 
Harry Kirk, T., sulphur yellow. 
Hugh Dickson, H.P., rich crimsoi’. 


La To.sc a, H.T., silvery pink. 


3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants, 9/-. Liberty, h i; , brilliant velvety criin. 
Persian Candytuft, pink. Lyon,H.T.. shrimppk.shadodchrome. 

Mountain Sandwort, tine white M.me. A. Chatenay, H.T., snlm. pk. 
Dwf. Purple Bellflower (pul- Mme. Rayary, H.T , orange yellow. 


loides). 

Mediterranean Con volyulus. 
Giant Cheddar Pink, rose. 

White Heath (E. caniea alba). 
Fragile St;. Johns Wort, yellow. 
Starry Alvine Phlox, lilac. 
Forrests Primrose, golden. 
Capitate P., magnificent violet. 
Little Bee Rockfoil, primrose. 
Burner's Larger Rockfoil, white. 

Gay Border Flowers. 

Collection No. 17. O/Q 
12 strong plants “/ * 

Useful for display or cutting. 

3 oaob. 12 sorts, 36 plants, «/• 

September Glory, Mich. Daisy. 
Polar Star Larkspur, white. 
Leonard's Avkns, red tinted. 

Dbl. Gold. Buttercup (bullat us pi.). 
John Forbes Phlox, lilac. 

White Barken wort, lovely foliage. 
Canadian Golden Rod. 

Scarlet Bergamot, fragrant. 
Purple Siberian Iris. 

Scarlet Pyrethrum, splendid. 
RpHY Catctifly Campion. 

Chinese Globe Flower, yellow. 

Select Border Flowers. 

Collection No. 18. A / Packed free ou 
12 plants. rail. 

Twelve " better class” hardy peren¬ 
nials. 


Pr. C. i»f. Rohan, H.T., darkestci 
Rayon i/Ob, H.B., sunflower gold. 
Richmond, H.T., bright Bcarlot. 


Established Roses io Pots. 


These roses are pot grown and , 

carry strong, well - ripened growths. centre. 

They are admirable for planting in 

greenhouse or filling gaps on pillars or l ci L 

pergola. The climbers are in 6—7 inch - Ora flllHmtal OlinibS. 


Packed free P° t3 ' Dwarfa 
ou rail. 


l 41 inch pots. 


Climbing Tea and H.T. 
Roses. 

Cl. Paul Lede, apricot .. 

Cl. Perle deb Jar dins, 


summer in perfectly prodigious quan¬ 
tities. 

Flammula ("Virgin’s Bower”).— 
Tho vanilla-scented " Bine,” resembles 
"Old Man's Beard"; is a first-class 
thing for rapidly covering trellis, pillars, 
walls where there is something touting 
to, or any rough surface; will convert 
an old tree stump into a bower of 
beauty and fragrance. 

Bf.lt.k of Woking.— One of 'he 
finest double-flowered ClcnuU is. The 
blooms are silvery grey, with creamy 
L- each; 6 for 5/-. 


Collection No. 20. A III Carriage 

6 bushes. **Iv Paid. 
Strong healthy specimens in pots suit¬ 
able for present planting. 
Valdavian Holly (Azara micro- 
phylla).— Rich evergreen foliage; vanilla 
ccnted flowers; orange coloured ber- 


Makeciial Niel, lemon .. 1/- to 3’- 
Wm. A. Richardson, orange V- to 3/- 

Rambler Roses. 

Ayiatkur Bleriot, saff.- 

yellow .1/- to 3'- 

CoronationRambler, red 1/- to 3 - 
Dorotuy Perkins, pink.. 1/- to 3/- 
Excelsa, Bcarlet .. 1/- to 3/- 

H iawatha, crim. and white L 6 to 2.6 
3 each, 12 sorts. 36 Plants, ft- Sh. of Gold, golden-yellow LG to 2/6 
Double, Belladonna Larkbfuk, 



New Dwarf Roses. 


Mhb. Ed. HERRlOT(iAttIy Mail R ) 2/- 


a/.ure. 

Eureee Larkspur, gentian blue. 

Red Autumn Snekzewort. 

Hybrid Columbine Aquileoia. Mrs. a. Carnegie, white 
Perry’s Large White Achillea. Mrs F.W. Vanderbilt, cop.-yel. 1 6 
Cambridge Scarlet Bergamot. (’akine, lovely pale flesh.. 

Firefly Pyrethrum, single scarlet, coronation, H.P., flesh pink 
Dlk. Mich. Daisy Gl. of Colwall. old Gold, gold, tinged scarlet 
Genl. Heutz Phlox, salmon scarlet Willowmkre, peach pink 
Gauze Flower, Gypsophila. H. E. Richardson, crimson 

Bees’ Scarlet Alum Rqot. O. Easlea. saff.-yellow .. 

Coup d’Azure Bellfloweb. Lady M. Ward, deep orange 

Dahlias and Early 
Chrysanthemums, 

Violas, etc., are illustrated in 
natural colours in List No. 52. 

If you are interested, write for 
it. You should also ask (or 
Rose and Shrub and Plant 
Catalogues if you are a buyer. 

All are gratis and post free. 


Mac. Yuniniivnsis) New. —Silvery fol¬ 
iage; beautiful mauve flowers in spikes 
12 to 18 inches or more in length ; fra¬ 
grant; makes a handsome bush in open 
ground, quite hardy. 9d. ; extra flue 
bushes, 1 / 6 . 

Simon'S Quince (Cydouia).— Mag¬ 
nificent Begonia scarlet flowers; shaped 
like a wild rose; truly a superb shrub 
for sunny walls or open situations ; hard 
as nails. 1/-. 

May Broom (Cylisms pnecox). — 
During May aud June this shrub is a 
foam-like mass of delicate creamy yel¬ 
low bloBsotns. 9d. ; larger trees, 1 -. 

Iso RAM'S Escallonia, a very 



175b, Mill Street, 

7-BBFOOL. 


4' handsome shrub for sunny wall. It 
, ins shining emerald green foliage and 

v dainty pink flowers ; excellent for sea- 
’ g/- side and towns. 6d.; extra strong, 9d. 
2 (; Scotch Fuchsia (fticcartoni). — 
2- Blooms all the summer and lives 
n. f t through the keenest winter unharmed ; 
2/6 produces a fine effect of dazzling scarlet 
26 and glowing purple. 6a. 

Booklets. 

In order that there may be no 
obstacle to success, Bees Ltd. 
have prepared two booklets— 
“ABC of Rose Culture" and 
" ABC of Bulb Culture,” each 
lid., post free. 

Each Book contains 32 pages 
and 4 pages colour photos. 

Order or write NOW. 

"Lest you Forget.” 


Original fro-m 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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6 D - A LOT. 5 Lots, 3 d - VERY STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS & CLUMPS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 

Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-Grown Plants, ££ 

PLEASE SEND BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRES8. 

Send for Now Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Perennials. Climbers, Vegetable Plants, 


Greenhouse' Plants,"etc. Alf Correctly Named. 


Orders from 6d. to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. An extra lot given with erery 5s. order. 

6d. for 3s. worth, and so on. 


MAGNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Canterbury Bells, 
single, pink or 
white .. .. 12 for 6U 

Canterbury Bells, 
new pyramldalis, 
choice colours .. 6 „ Gd 
Carnation, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow, 
or white .. .. 4 , 

Carnation, double, 
mixed .. .. 6 , 

Catananche, blue 4 , 
Centaurea, new pink 2 , 
Centaurea, mon- 
tana. blue or white C , 
Cera&tium, im¬ 
proved .. .. 12 , 

Chelone barbata .. 4 , 

Chrysanthemum 
maximum, largo 
hardy white Mar¬ 
guerite, Davisii, 
and grandiflorum 9 , 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Mrs. 


Acanthus, hne fo¬ 
liage ... .. 4for6d 

Achillea Cerise 
Queen .. .. 3 ,, Gd 

Achillea, The Pearl 4 fid 
Acouitum (Monk's 
Hood), blue .. 3 
Aconitum, new pink 3 
African Corn 
Lilies .. ..12 

Agapanthus, blue 
African Lily .. 1 
Agapanthus alba, 
wh. African Lily 1 
Agrostomma, Flos 
Jovis .. ..9 

Allspice, fragrant 3 
Alstnemeria, Pe¬ 
ruvian Lily .. B 
Alyssum Gold Dust 12 
Anchusa italica, .. 4 
Anchusa, Drop- 
more .. ..2 

Anemone Hepatica, 

bl.2 

Anemone japonica, 
white or pink .. 3 
Anemone japonica 
new flesh or dark 

red.2 

Anemone, scarlet 
fulgens, giant 
French, double 
and single,Dutch, 

St. lirigid, Sic .. 9 
Anthericum, St. 

Bruno’s Lily .. 3 
Aquilegia chry- 
suutha .. ..6 

Aquilegia,Kei way's 
long spurred .. 6 
Aquilegia, Kelway’s 
new double and 
single .. .. 9 

Arabia, double 
white .. .. 6 

Arum Lily, hardy 
white ..4 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisies), for vars. 
see Catalogue .. 3 
Aster Beauty of 
Col wall, new dbL 2 
Auricula alpinus .. B 
Auricula, best 
bonier .. 4 

Campanula carpa- 
tica, little gem, 
blue .. 1 

Campanula turbin- 
ata, dwarf, blue 4 
Campanula persici* 
folia, tall, blue, 
or white .. 

Campanula glomer- 
ata, large heads, 
deep violet 
Campanulas ma- 
cranthas, large 
mauve pyramidal 3 
Campanula pyra- 
midalis, blue or 
white ..3 

Campanula Walden . 
bergia, dwf. Clem¬ 
atis flowered, blue 
and white .. B 
Campanula grandis 
Batdthousei, tall, 
blue or white .. 4 
Canterbury Bells, 
single, mauve, 
blue, or all col¬ 
ours, mixed .. 15 
Canterbury Bells, 

Cup aud Saucer, 
all colours .. 9 
Canterbury Bolls, 
large double pink 
or white .. .. 6 


.. 3 


3 , 


6d 


Bd 


Bd 


6d 


Bd 


Bd 


fid 


6d 


Bd 


6d 


6d 


Bd 


Bd 


60 . 


6d 


Daniel, King Ed- 
ward, Mr. Head, 

Tbe Speaker, 
Robinsonii, very 
large blooms .. 6 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Mrs. 
Lothian Bell .. 3 
Christmas and Len¬ 
ten Roses .. 2 
Cistus, Rock .. B 
Commelina ccelcs- 
tis .. .. .. B , 

Coreopsis grandi- 
flora .. .. 6 , 

Cornflowers, blue 12 , 
Cowslips, red .. B 
Crucianella fltylosa 15 
Daisies, large dbl. 
bedding, red or 
white .. 20 , 

Delphiniums, dark 
or palo blue, or 
new large flower¬ 
ing hybrids .. 3 , 
Dianthus, named 
vars., all colours 9 , 
Dianthus, dbL or 
single, mxd. clrs. 12 
Dielytra spectabi- 
lis, Bleeding Heart 1 , 
Echinacea, red 
Sunflower .. 1 , 
Echinops rit ro .. 3 , 
Erigcron or Sten- 
actis .. .. 4 

Eryngium, large or 
small Sea Holly 6 , 
Erysimum, Golden 
Gem .. ..15 

Evening Primrose 9 , 
Everlasting Peas, 
white, red, or 
Pink Beauty .. 6 , 
Forget - mo - nots, 
Kelway's and Sut¬ 
ton's best dwarf 
compact blue .. 12 , 
Forget - me - nots, 
Ai]jestris Vic¬ 
toria, blue .. r> , 
Foxgloves, spotted 9 , 
Foxgloves, white.. B , 
Funkia, Corfu Lily 3 , 
Funkia, gold and 
silver variegated 2 , 
Funkia, Plantain 
Lily .. .. 2 , 

Gaillardia grandi- 
flora .. .. 6 , 

Gaiegu, white or 

blue .. .. 6 , 

Geum, Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw, grand new 
novelty .. .. 1 , 


1 „ 6d 

6d 

B«1 
Bd 
6d 
fid 
6d 


Geum. new double 
scarlet. Glory .. 4 for 6d 
Geum, semi double 
scarlet .. .. 6 „ 6d 

Gladiolus, large, 
flowering .. .. 9 „ 6d 

Gypsop'ila glabrata 12 ,, 6d 
Gypsophila panicu- 
lata, white .. 6 
Gypsophilarokejeka 6 
Helenium, Golden 6 
Helianthus, Miss 
Mellish, eta . B 
Hemerocallis flava 3 
Hemerocallis fulva 2 
Heuchera, scarlet 4 
Hollyhocks, double 4 
Hollyhocks, single 9 
Honesty .. ..12 

Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, enormous 
heads of bloom . 
Hypericum (St. 

John’s Wort) . 3 

Iberia, perennial 
Candytuft .. 4 , 
Iceland Poppies .. B , 
Incarvilleadolavayi 2 
Iris florentina .. 3 , 

Iris Gcrmanica .. 4 , 

Irishispanica .. 15 , 

Iris, Japanese .. 3 , 

Iris, English .. 4 
Kniphotia (Torch 
Lily) .. .. 2 , 

Lavender, true, fra¬ 
grant Old English 3 , 
Liliums hardy vars , 
see catalogue .. 

Lily of Valley .. 12 , 
Linum. blue flax .. 9 , 
Lo»»elia cardinali?, 
scarlet .. .. 3 , 

Lupins, tree, yeL, 
white or mauve.. 2 , 
Lupins, new pink.. 4 , 
Lupins, blue or 

white .. .. B , 

Lupins, mixed 9 , 
Lychnis coronaria 6 , 
Lychnis, scarlet .. B , 
Lythum superbum 4 , 
Monarda, scarlet.. 3 , 
Montbretios, mixed 20 , 
Pseonies, crimson 
or white .. .. 1 , 

Pansies, bestexhibi- 
tiou varieties Bel¬ 
gian, Odier's, Bug- 
not'8, Carrier's, 

Covent Garden, 

English prize .. 12 , 
Pansies, all colours 
separate .. .. 12 , 

Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
mardeau, Paris¬ 
ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc 15 , 
Papaver, Queen 
Alexandra,salmon 4 , 
Papaver, Rem¬ 
brandt, orange 
scarlet .. I , 

Periwinkle, blue 4 , 
Periwinkle, violet 3 , 
Periwinkle, varie¬ 
gated .. .. 4 , 

Periwinkle, new 
double pink .. 3 , 

Phlomis, Jerusalem 
Sage . 2 , 

Phlox, mixed, good I , 
Phlox, best named 3 , 
Physalis, new giant B , 
Pinks, coloured 9 , 
Pinks, Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Sinkins 4 , 

Piuk, fragrant old 
double white .. C , 

Polyanthus, best 
bordor .. .. 9 , 


Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose .. .. 6 

Poppies, Oriental, 
large crimson or 
scarlet .. .. 9 

Potontilla, double 4 
Primluas, lovely 
hardy varieties, 
see catalogue .. 4 
Pyrethrum hybri- 
dum .. 4 

Ranunculus, giant 9 
Ribbon Gross, gold 
and silver, varie¬ 
gated .. .. B 

Rocket, Sweet .. 12 
Rose Campion .. 9 
Rosemary, fragrant 2 
Rudbeckia, double 4 
Rudbeckia New- 
manii .. . 4 

Rudbeckia.uewred 2 
Saponaria ocy- 
moides .. ..12 

Saxifraga, mossy .. B 
Scabious Caucasica 2 
Sedums, named .. 3 
S i 1 e n e, dwarf. 

crimson .. ..15 

S i 1 e n e Schaf ta, 
pink .. ..6 

Solomon’s Seal, 
giant .. ..6 

Southernwood, fra¬ 
grant .. .. 2 

Spine a.*, lovely 
hardy border 
varieties, see 
catalogue.. .. 2 
Stachys (Lamb'B 
Wool) .. ..6 

Statice Sea Laven¬ 
der .. .. 4 

Sweetbriar, fragrant 2 
Sweet Williams, 
Hobbies Auricula- 
eyed or pure white 12 
8weet Williams. 
Kelway’s New 
Scarlet Beauty .. 6 
Sweet Williams, 
Kelway’s New 
Pink Beauty .. 9 
Thalictrum, hardy 
Maidenhair .. 3 
Tigridias, lovely 
Mexican Tiger 
Lily, rich colours 6 
Tritoma Saundersi, 
rich orange 
scarlet . 1 

Tunica Saxifraga l r > 

Valerian, crimson 
or white .. .12 

Verbascum, dwarf 
or tall .. .. G 

Verbena venosa, 
hardy purple .. 3 
Veronica spicata. 

blue .. 4 

Viola odmirabilis 9 
Viola cornuta, for 
bedding, rockery, 
eta, Kelway's 
Mauve Queen, 
Purple Queen, 
White and Blue 
Perfection .. 9 
Viola, Maggie Mott, 
Kingcup, Kitty 
Bell, Pembroke, 
Royal Sovereign, 
etc .. .. .6 

Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
red, mauve, largiv 
flowering.. 9 

Violets, best giant 
flowering, frag¬ 
rant blue, The 
Czar, Princess of 
Wales, eta .. 6 


Postage for small orders: 4<L for orders up to 2s.; 

STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Ampelopsls Veltehll, true, self-clinging, large, with several 
trails, la. each; Becona size, 6d. each. 

Calystegia, double, Morning Glory.2 for 6<1 

Clematis, very choice, large flowering, 4ft. high. 

See Catalogue, all colours and white .. .. each F3 

Clematis: Erecta alba, white, shrubby; Hendor- 
aoni, violet; Integrifolia, violet; Vitalba, 

white, Viticella, purple .1 for 6d 

Cotoneaster horizontalis and Bimonsii, scarlet 

berried.1 „ Bil 

L'ydonia Japonica, massosscarlet flowers in spring 1 ,, Bd 

Foray thia suspense, climbing golden bells .. .. 1 

Honeysuckle, fragrant or variegated.1 .. 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots full of 

shoots .2 ,. 6d 

Jasmine, winter flowering, yellow .1 » Bd 

Kerria Japonica, double golden, very early.. .. 1 Bd 

Passion Flower .1 „ Bn 

Troproolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. 1 „ Bd 

Tropasolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flamo Flower 2 „ Bd 

Tuberous-rooted. Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 „ fid 

Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber, blue .. .. 1 ., 9d 


STRONG VEGETABLE ANO HERB PIANTS 
FROM OPEN FIELD. 

Spring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Lot- 


6 for 6d. Asparagus, Kelway’s Giant and Connovers 
Colossal, strong, 100, 2a. 6d. Sage, 15 for 6d. Thyme, 15 


for Bd. Marjoram, 12 for 6d. 
(Lamb). 12 for Ud. 


Parsley, 20 for Bd. Mint, 


STRONC, WELL-GROWN PLANTS FOR COOL 
HOUSE, SOON FLOWER. 


Agapanthus, blue 
or white .. 1 for fid 

Agatha celestis, 

Blue Marguerite 3 „ Gd 
Arum Lily, large, in 
bud, white (Calla) 1 ,, fid 
Asparagus Sprcn- 
geri of Plumose 1 ,, fid 
Begonias in bud, 
pink or crimson, 
large plants, over¬ 
stocked .. .. 6 „ fid 

Begonia, large 
flowering bulbs, 
any colour; dou¬ 
ble, 2, fid.; single 3 ,, Bd 
Calceolarias, red or 
yellow .. .. B fid 

Chrysanthemums, 
strung rooted cut¬ 
tings, for house 
or garden, best 
early, mid or late 6 
Cobea scandens, 
rapid purple 
flowering climbers 3 
Deutzia, pink or wh 2 
Eucalyptus, a i r 
purifier .. .. 4 

Fuchsias, choice 
doubles .. . 4 

Fuchsia Riccartoni, 
hardy crimson 
bush, large bushy 
plants .. 3 

Geraniums, scarlet, 

P. Crampel, pink 

ivy.2 

Geraniums, scent cd 
oak leaf .. .. 2 

Heliotrope (Cherry 
Pie), largo frag 
rant, dark or light I 
Marguerites, Iove'y 
new double, Mrs. 

Sander .. .. 3 


Gd 


fid 


fid 


l 


Marguerites, large 
white Co vent Gar¬ 
den and large sul¬ 
phur yellow 
Pcntstemons, largo 
hardy plants from 
cuttings, will 
flower well this 
year. Scarlet 
Southgate Gem, 
Scarlet Newbury 
Gem, and Kel¬ 
way's Forbes, 

Sul tons, etc , 
grand largo 
flowering 
Primula obconiea 
new hybrids 
Primula kewensis, 
splendid scented, 
bright yellow 
Primula Mala- 
coidcH, rosy lilac 
Primula sinensis, 
Kelway's Perfect 
Model 

Salvia splendens, 
scarlet, early or 
lato flowering 
varieties .. 

Sinilax, long trail¬ 
ing . 

Spirmas, pk, or wh. 

S tre ptocarpus, 
vitalis, new hybs. , 
Sweet Pea Plants. 

grandest varieties 20 , 
Tomato Plants, 
Carter's Sunrise, 
Sutton's Perfec¬ 
tion .. 6 , 

Tuberoses, large 
flowering bulbs, 
double white .. 2 , 
Vegetable Marrow 
Plants, all vars, 0 . 


1 


mar, f.r.h.s., 2, vine house, woodstone, Peterborough. 


GARDEN NETTING 


I do not re¬ 
quire pay- 
| mont until 
you have 

Been and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me. but this Nottinpr is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can bo sent on 
approval 30square yds. for Is., any length or width modo. 
Orders over 5s. car. i*d. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address—H. J. GASSON. The Net Works. RYE. 


TJUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A doth- 

AA bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm aud Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside Price 2s. Gd. net.; by 
post. 2a. 9.1 - PUBLISHER, C3. Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

London, W.O. __ 

Plcaso mention " Gardening Illustrated.” 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH JSPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1906 I have advertised in this paper, and have mode 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-(lay for copies 
and the linest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS,’’ 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


T3EST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

AJ 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout 1-inch mesh, 
U sq. yds., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free.— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, rorthlevcn, Cornwall. 


GET A 

DMARl 


GREENHOUSE S^WS* „ 

p*ac List of Kuiodlj oomUueUvl UrevntaoUMa, Frames, 
Sd all Garden RsqoUSU* frwi lor * jk-u card. 

A. SMART. Kiev*'* * orV*. Mils End. GlMgow. 


TOVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

A-l " Publishers' Circular.” Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to *' Publishers' 
Circular," Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


.Digitized by 


Go gle 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


21 DAYS. ENORMOUS CLEARANCE SALE. 


QUALITY. QUALITY. QUALITY. 

3». A LOT. 12 LOTS 2/6. 

All Fine, Large Stuff, not drawn-up Seedlings. 

The following plants are all grown in the open, except 
those marked with a (Li) — greenhouse. 

4 Achillea, double white 3d 30 Cranford Beauty .. 3d 

6 Auriculas Alpine .. 31 12 Evening Primrose .. 3d 

TJ Aquilegia, long spd... 3d 6 Primula obconica .. 3d 

20 Alyssum Saxatile .. 3d 3 Passion Flowers (G).. 3d 

12 Arabia, double white 3d 12 Polyanthus .. .. 3d 


20 Arabia Alpina 


2 Ptconia Chinensis 


15 Aubrietia, lovely blue 3d 20 Jacob's Ladder .. 3d 
20 Agrosbenma Co'ia .. 3d 10 Peas, Everg., 3 colours 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, white 3d 50 Peas, Sweet .. .. 3d 


15 Antirrhinums, yellow 3d 
15 Antirrhinums, above 

mixed.3d 

4 Anemone japonic* .. 3d 


8 Pentstemona .. ..3d 

10 Phy sails Franchetti.. 3d 
4 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 3d 
4 Pinks Her Majesty .. 3-1 


20 Brompton Stocks .. 3d 15 Pinks, Pheasant-eyed 3d 
16 Canterbury Bell, wh. 3d 10 Poppy, Tulip .. .. 3d 


16 Canterbury Bells, pink 3d 
16 Ditto, above mixed .. 3d 
12 CheloneL scarlet .. 3d 
3*1 Silene, double pink .. 3d 


6 Pvrethrum. Hybri- 
dum, singlo aud dou¬ 
ble, mixed .. ..3d 

2 Phlox, nice clumps .. 3d 


VILLA COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

10/6 WORTH FOR 18 
YOUR POTATOES FOR NOTHING. 

He who produces two blades of grass where hitherto but 
one grew is a publio benefactor. 

ALL NEW SEEDS. 

i pint The First to Come Pea, 1 pint King of Peas, 1 pint 
Table Talk Pea, J pint Beans, l os. Onion, i oz. Carrot, 
| oz. Turnip, £ oz. Radish, & oz. Cress, large packet 
following: Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bage, Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, Celery, Marrow, 6 pac¬ 
kets beautiful flower seeds, packet Giant Sweet Pea, 
given gratis, 2 lbs. my New Potato (listed at 6d. lb. ; see 
catalogue) Gold Flake. Now, whole of above-named, well 

i tacked and sent on approval, so see they are a genuine lot, 
a. 8d. the whole box of the above seeds and potatoes. Mind, 
seeds are very, very scarce this year. (All British.) 

SHRUBS. SHRUBS. SHRUBS. 


6 Daisies, French, all 
colour* 

25 Daisies for edging .. 


30 Ruby Gem 
3d 30 Eastern Queen 
3d 30 Ellen Wlllmott 


R Delphinium, pr. strn. 3d 30 Vesuvius, scarlet 


10 Gaillardia hybrids .. 3d 


3d 36 All above mixed 


) Wallflowers, double.. 


6 Geura, splen. scarlet 3d 15 Strawberry plants 


5 Gladioli America 


8 Gladioli G&ntL, lovely 3d 50 Spring Cabbage 
8 Gladioli Child., hyb. 3d 50 Mast Cabbage.. 

8 Gladioli, lem. spot .. 3d 50 Onion plants .. 

12 Ditto, above mixed ..3d 25 Cauliflower plants 

15 Gypsophila pan. .. 3d 2 Rod Hot Poker 
8 Gypsophila, now dbL 3d 20 Rocket, white.. 

6 Heliotrope (G) .. 3d 4 Salvia Zurich (G) 

12 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 50 Brussels Sprouts 
4 Lobelia cardinalis .. 3d 20 Schizanthus .. 

6 Lupins, yellow tree .. 3d 20 Stachys alpina 


12 Lupins, lovely pink ..3d 8 Sunflowers Mellish .. 3d 

12 Lupins, above mixed 3d 9 Sweet Williams, Pink 

6 Marguerites, white (G) 3d Beauty .. ..3d 

12 Mignonetto, M'tchct 3d 9 Sweet Williams, Scar- 
25 Myoeotis alpestris .. 3d let Beauty .. ..3d 

8 Nicoliana affinis .. 3d 12 Sweet Williams,finest 3d 

15 Nemesia strut (G) .. 3d 6 Smilux, climber (0).. 3d 

3 Red Sinkins Pinks .. 3d 20 Valerian, pink, white 3d 

12 Night-scent. Stock .. 3d 3 Violets, clumps .. 3d 


4d. A LOT; 5 LOTS 16. 


10 Carnation Marg'ta .. 3d 20 Pansies, yellow centre 3d 

10 Carnation, tip-top .. 3d 20 Pansies, giant white 3d 

10 Carnation Urenodin, 20 Pansies, masterpiece 3d 
scarlet .. ..3d 20 Pansies, giant Peacock 3d 

10 Picotees, cl. scented 3d 20 Pansies Md. Parrot.. 3d 

12 Calliope is grandif. .. 3d 20 Pansies, cardinal red 3d 

30 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 25 Pansies, above mixed 3d 

3 Early Flowering Cbrys. 3d 30 Wallflowers,blood rod 3d 

12 Chrys. King Edward 3d 30 Belvoir Castle .. 3d 

4 Cyclamens, nioe plauts 3d 30 Primrose Dame .. 3d 


3d 50 Cos. or Cab. Lettuce 3d 


2 Cornua 

2 Cotoneasters .. 

1 Cup. erecta vir. 

3 Deutzias 

2 Maidenhair Trees 

1 Honeysuckle .. 

2 Irish Ivies 

1 Gold or Silver do. 

2 Laurels, Bushy 
1 Lauru8tinus .. 

1 I,urge Lime .. 

1 Maple Norway 

1 Pyracantha 

1 I’runus Pissardi 

2 Tubes .. .. 

2 Sweet Briar .. 

1 Weigela.. 

1 Golden J3lder .. 

1 Aucuba japonica 

2 Suowberry Trees 
1 Daphne 

1 Forsythia 
1 Bamboo Tree.. 

10 Evergreen Privet 

Q Tra.-O 


1 American Blackberry 4d 1 Tulip Tree 


1 Pampas Grass.. 

2 Rose of Sharon 

1 Acer Negunda 

2 Tree of Heaven 
2 Scotch Broom.. 

2 Gooseberries .. 

1 Auipclopaia Voitehii 


4d 1 Large Mountain Ash.. 
4d 1 Purple Beech .. 

4d 2 Broom, white or yeL . 
4d 3 Clematis, white, blue 
4d or yellow 
4d 1 Clematis montana . 

4d 2 Allspice. 

4d 2 Ciilalpn. 

4d 1 Double Cherry .. 

4d 1 Eating Chestnut 
4d 1 Guelder Rose .. 

4d 1 Hydrangea grand. 

4d 1 White Jessamine 
Id 1 Yellow Jessamine 
4d 1 laburnum 
4d 2 Lavender Bushes 
4d 1 Large White Lilac 
4d 1 Largo Red Lilao 
4d 1 Double May 
4d 1 Mulberry Tree .. 

4d 1 Mock Oran go .. 

4d 1 Pyrus Japonica.. 

4d 1 Large Poplar .. 

4d 2 Rosemary .. 

4d 2 Spiraeas. 


4d 3 Fancy Shrubs .. 
4d 2 Black Currants.. 
•Id 2 Red Currants .. 
4d 1 Blue Spinea .. 
Id 1 Rhododendron.. 
4d 1 Silver Birch .. 
4d 6 Raspberry Canes 


1/- LOVELY CLIMBING COLLECTION. 1/- 

What can bo uicor than to cover your Arches, Summer¬ 
house or ugly buildiags with a few nice Climbers ? 1 white. 
I blue. 1 yellow Clematis, 1 Honeysuckle, 2 Irish Ivies, 1 
Pyrus Japonica, 1 Jasmine. The 8 Climbers, Is. 


GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS. F.R.H.S., Nurseryman. 37, 


10,000 CRAND CLOVE CARNATIONS. 

Having a fine lot of the above, all large rooted layers, 
grand stuff, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

LARGE PASSION FLOWERS. 

Fiue strong plants, taken out of pots, 4d. each. 

10,000 CRAND AUBRIETIAS IN POTS. 

Big clumps, which will make a show at once. Packed out 
of pots, 2s. dozen; 12s. 190. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA. 

3 lovely white, 3 new scarlet, 3 pale pink—make lovely 
show; grand for cut bloom, 9 plants, Is. 

1/- 64 PRIZE CLAOIOLI. 1 - 

8 Princeps, new scarlet; 8 Pink Beauty, darkpink; 8 Baron 
Hulot, lovely blue: 8 America Flesh; 8 Brenchleyensia; 8 
Cnildsii Hybrids; 8 Chicago, lovely white; 8 Halley, dcluato 
flesh ; all splended flowering Bulbs. The whole 64 Bulbs, Is. 

1/- 300 SWEET PEA PLANTS. 1/- 

All fine, strong, autumn sown plants in 10 lovely varieties, 
laut at once; all finest sorts. 

HAVE FLOWERS ALL SUMMER I 
1/9 200 CRAND PERENNIALS. 1/9 

12 Carnations (clove-scented), 6 double Hollyhocks. 8 
double Gypsophila, 10 Aquilegia, 4 Anchusa blue, 10 Canter¬ 
bury Bells, 12 Rose of Heaven, 8 Chrysanthemum King 
Edward, 18 mixed Pinks, 30 Wallflowers, 20 Cynus, 10 Cen- 
taurea, 6 Delphiniums, 6 Tree Lupins, 20 Valerian, 20 white 
Hesperia. The whole of the 200 plants, each lot separate, 
and well packed, Is. 9d. Half-quantity, 100 rianU in 8 
varieties, my choice, Is. 

60,000 CRAND CLEMATIS. 

All fine largo plants, with plenty of root, and well-estab¬ 
lished plants (not mere slips as some offer), such as Jaek- 
uiauni (blue), D. of Edinburgh (white), Protacus (pink). The 
Queen (lavender), Gera (sky blue), La France (blue), Mine. 
Van Houtte (white), Miss Bateman (white), Protacus (roso), 
and many others. All grand stuff, 9d. each. 

50,000 CLUMPS VIOLETS. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

To clear at once. Full buds, lovely blue, long stems; grand 
for frames or pots. 12 clumps, Is. 

LOVELY ROCK COLLECTION. 

100 Plants. 1/-. 

Including Alyssum, Aubrietia, Sedums, Saxafraga, Rock 
Cislus, Arabia, etc., eta 100 Plante, la.__ 

Please itfall cases when ordering give your full postal and 
railway address. If parcel post preferred, please slate. All 
orders, no matter how larpe or how small, will be carefully 
packed, and all free on rail. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium Auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. 6d.; 25, 7s. 6d.: Extra large, 10 to 12 in., 1 b. each; 6, 
5* ; Monster, 12 toll fu , Is. 9d. each ; Wittei (very scarce), 
Is. 6d. each; Chalcedonlcmu, dazzling scarlet, Is. 3d. each; 
Mngnifiemn, 10J. each; 6, 4s. 6d.; Melpomene, blush, 9d. 
cii -h ; 6, 3s. 9d.; 7 ft. Henryi, Is. each; 3, 2s. 6d.; loin, 
bulbs. 3, 5s.; Bate maul, apricot, 6, Is. 6d.; 25, 3s. 6d.; 
Krameri, pink trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d.; Brownii 
Japonica, golden trumpet. 6, Is. 9d. ; 25, 5e.; Longifloruui 
Giganteum, white trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d ; Candidum 
(White Madonna Lily), 6, Is 6d. ; 12, 2s. 6d. ; Lancifoliuui 
Kuhrum, 6, Is. Gd. ; 12. 2 h. 6d.; White Spcciosum Album. 3, 
Is. 6d. ; 0. 2s 6d ; Tigrinum, 12, Is.; 25. Is. 9d.; Double 
Tigrinum. 6. Is.; 12, 1*. 9d.; Tigrinuiu Fortunei, gigantic 
bulbs. 3, la. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d. ; Oroceum (crimson cups), 3, Is.; 
6. Is. 'Al ; Orange Umbellatnni, 6, Is. 3d.; 12,2s ; Elegant 
Incomparable, 6 varieties, Is. 9d.; Pink Belladonna Lilies, 
3, In 6d.; 12. 4s 6d ; Giant *-lb. Bulbs, 3. 2s. 6d.; Scarlet 
s -arborough Lilies. 3, Is. 9iL ; 6. 2s. 6d.; 6 Annus, Is. 9tL ; 
I’ardalimim Supcrbum, 3, Is. 9d.; Lily of the Valley, crowns, 
5*1, u. ; 100, Is. 9d ; Exhibition named Gladioli " Panama,** 
enormous blossoms, magnificent pink large 6 in. corms. 12. 
Is . 100. Is 6.L ; ••America,'* rose, 12, 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 600, 
Gd; •• Princeps,” crimson, 12, 9d.; 100, 4s. Gd. ; "Orion,” 
25, la.; 100. 2a. 6d. ; Holland). yellow. 12, Gd. ; 100, 4s. 6d.; 
Halley, salmon, 12, 6d. ; 100. 2a. 6<t; 500. 9s 6d. ; Baron 
ilulot, blue, 12. 6d.; 1(W, 3s. Gd . ; White Augusta. 12, 9d.; 
10U, 4a. 6d ; Willie Wigram, 12.6d ; 100, 3s. 6d.; The Bride, 
2\9d ; 100,1s. 9d. ; 250. 3s. 6d.; Brcnchleyensis (Scarlet 
Sword Lilies). 12, 61 . 100, 2s. 6d.; 250, 5s.; Giant corms. 12. 
la. ; 100, 3s. 6<l ; Faust, tire red, 12, 6d.; 100, 3s. 6d.; Nau- 
, ieanus, gorgeous colours, 12, Is.; 50, 2s. 6d.; Childsii 
Hybrids. 12, Gd.; 100, 3s. 6<L ; Rainbow Gandavensis, 25, 9d.; 
100, 2s. 6d.; Lemoitic's Hardy butterfly. 12, 5d.; 100, 2s. 6d. ; 
144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 each, 2s. 6d. ; mixed, 50. la. ; lOo. 
U 9d.; 500, 5s. ; 1,000, 8s 6<L ; Dahlias, mixed, 5U. 2s. 6d.; 
12, Is.; Anemone do Nice, 50, la.; Irish Anemones, St. 
Hrigid, vivid colours, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d.; Tall satin, Whito 
Japanese Anemones, 12, Is.: 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 3s. 6d.; 
Frccsias, 25, Cd. ; 100, Is. Gd.; Amaryllis Rosea, large bulbs, 
F. la. 6d.; 25, 4s 6d. : Hybrid Greenhouse Amaryllis, 3, 
Is. Gd. : 6, 2s. 6d. ; Double Pearl Tuberoses, big bulbs, 25, Is.; 
frj. Is. 9d.; Agapanthus, 6, Is. ; 12, Is. ftcL; Iris Karaipferi, 
12, Is.; 50, 2s. 6d.: Iris Gcrmanica, 25, la. j 100, 3s. <xl ; 
Iru Sudania (tho Mourniug Iris), 6, Is. 6d.; lied Hot Pokor 
Plants, G, la.; 12, Is. 9d.; Pink Spinea, Queen Alexandra, 
6 clumps. Is. 6d.: 8 Perennial Phlox, 8 sorts, Is. 9tL; 
Alstreenicria, mixed, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d.; Solomon's Seal, 
12,Is.; 25, Is.9d.; 10Yellow Lachenalia, Is. 6d; Giant-flowered 
Double Begonias for pots, largo tubers, blood-red, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, 
bronze, or aopper. 2d. each; 10, Is. Gd.; 50, 4s. 6d.; 100, 
7» id. ; Doubles, mixed, 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 100, 6s. 6d.; 
Singles. 10 colours, separato. 10, la.; 50. 3s. 6d.; 100, 5s. 6d. ; 
Mixed Bedding Begonias, 12, Is. ; 1(K), 4s. 6d.: Frilled Crispa, 
Immense. 6 to 7 in. tubers, 6 colours, Is. 9d.; Feathered 
< Vistata. same size, 6 colours, 2s. 6d. ; Papilla Butterfly, 6, 
la. id.; 10 Gloxinias, Is. 9d. Any 12s. Gd. worth, 10 b. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 

mUE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN- 

-L —Containing full account of Us culture, with sjwcial 
chapter mi Apple Cookery. Price 6*1. : by 8«1 — 

1'i mi.lMHKk, id, Lincoln 6 lun Fields, W.C. 
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RFLIARl F WE guarantee 

■* & ™ ■ *» ^ "■ Cv That you will not obtain anywhere finer selections of Rock 

__ _ _ Plants or better value for money than our selections:— 

R O C K 12 for 2s. 6d.; 25 for 5s.; 50 for 12s. 6d„ named 

_ with Wood Labels, and all different. 

P L A N O ■ Please state aspect. TRIAL IS PROOF. Catalogue ] 

PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


Please state aspect. 


TRIAL IS PROOF. 


Catalogue Free. 


THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 

PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 

MSSKk 

1 dozou Clips, 9d.; 3 dozen, 2-; 1 gross, 7/-, post free. 
This is tho best and cheapest Cloche on tho market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W. A. SMITH, Glass Merchant, Birmingham. 


BAMBOO S 

2ft, 8tl. ; 3ft, 1/1; 4 ft, 1 /3, 1 /6,1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 5/-; 6 ft, 6/-, 6/-; 7 ft, 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7/6 *, 9—10 ft., 
10/-; 12 ft, 12'-', all per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creoaoted Trellis, Large 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, Labels. Raffln and Tying Materials, larred Rope 
and Twine, Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maples Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut 
Fibre, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A, E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


The latest day lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


WEEDS' 


W W hm ■■■ One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy. Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon .. 2/8, drain .. 9d., carriage .. 9d. 

9 „ 5 4 „ 1/3 „ 1/- 

5 „ 19/- ,. 3/- „ paid. 

10 ,. 21/6 „ 6 /- 

40 .. 75/- ., 6/- 

Irish orders are not subject to these carriage l 

terms, but are Pat-d to any English port. Full ' 
Price allowed for alldrums and casks if returned 
•» good condition carriage 
paid, within 2 months. 

N B.—In tbs pries* of tb* abov*. pleaae 
note that thi* Weed Killer mixe* 1 to 60 ot 
water, being double the ordinary •trengih. 

One gallon mixed with 60 |allon* ot water 
will cover an area of from 1*0 to *00 tq jile. 
ejecting. There u tio $mtll to Out 


GKO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 


| Harrisons 
reliable 
WEED 
KILLER 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

vJ able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the Uuited Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63,Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed 
Manager, Gardknino Iu-ustRATkd, 63, Lincoln's lun 
Fi elds, London, W.C. _ 

G ARDEN NETS.—Tanned, small mesh, 

extra stout quality. Strongest, cheapest, best. 100 by 
1 yard, 4s.; or 2 yards, 8s. Any size and cheaper kinds 
made.— SPASHE1T St CO., Net Makers, Lowestoft _ 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin 
English. By Win. Miller. 12a.; post free, 12s. Gd. "A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plant*, trees and shnilm 
Junes.— PUBLISHER, 03, Lincoln s Lun Fields, Loudon, W.C, 

Original from 
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TOOGOOD'S 

GUARANTEED 

GARDEN SEEDS 


TRUSTY 


ILWAVt 


GHEALS’ STAR DAHLIAS 

STRIKING NOVELTIES. 

Crawley Star 1/- each. 
White Star ... 5/- each. 

General Illustrated Catalogue Free. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 

CRAWLEY. 




Awarded Gold Medal, Anglo-American Exhibition. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
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For Destroying Weeds and Moss on Carriage Drives, &c. 
Used in R.I1.8. Gardens, Kew, Ac., Ac. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

Dissolves quickly in cold water. 

Size "j No. 1. To make 25 gallons, 1 9 , Postage 3d. 

of } No. 2. 50 ,, 3 3; 4d. 

Tins J No. 3. ,, 1U0 „ ft-; Post Paid. 

LIQUID WEED KILLERS. 

One gallon to be mixed with 25 gallons of water. 
Prices: 1 gallon, 2 3 (tin free); 5gallons. 7 G (drum, 
2 6); 10 gallons, 13 4; 16 gallons, 21 4; 20 gallons, 
25 •; 40 gallons, 48 - Carriage i»aid on 2 gallons. 
Drums or casks of lOgalloim and over charged 5 - each 
and allowed when returned. Strength, 1* in 50. 
Prices on application. 

"ACME” LAWN SAND. 

Marvellous destructive effect on Weeds and Moss on 
Lawns. Fertilizes the Grass; no other manure 
needed. 7 lbs., 19; 56lbs , 101 cwt , 19 - ; Car 
riage Paid. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

For destroying all leaf-eating insects, such os cater¬ 
pillars. 8d. per lb., sufficient for 20 gallons. 

“ FUMERITE.” 

For destroying all ground vermin. To be dug into 
the soiL lib. tins, 1-, post free; 56 lbs., 7/6; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Pint. 1 3; 1 gallon, 3>; Carriage Paid. 

QUASSIA-TOBACCO INSECTICIDE. 

Pint. 13. post free; 1 gallon, 5 - (drum, 9d.); Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

Other Garden Chemicals, prices and particulars 
on application. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Ths ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 


TONBRIDGE, KENT (Dept. C), 

and River Street, Bolton, Lancashire. 


6 Polyanthus, laced .. 3d 2 Carnations, dbi. yel... 6d 

6 Cowslips .. ..3d 6 Asters, hardy.. .. 3d 

6 Primroses, ch. inx. .. 6d 2 Fuchsias, red, lft. .. 4d 

3 Arabis, white .. .. 3d 2 Geraniums, ch. lg. red 4d 

6 Foxgloves .. .. 4d 2 Geraniums, dbl. wh. 4d 

12 Daisy, double .. .. 6d 2 Geraniums, dbl. pink 4d 

6 Delphiniums .. .. 6d 2 Geraniums, dbl. scrit. 4d 

3 Marguerites, yellow .. 3d 2 Petunias, dbL white . 4d 

6 Achillea Pearl .. 61 2 .Salvia, largo scarlet.. 4d 

6 Heliotrope, hardy .. 3d 12 Lobelia, dark blue .. 4d 

3 Chrysanthemums 3d 2 Marguerites, dbl. wh. 4d 

6 Violets, large purple 3d 2 Marguerites, sg. blue .. 4d 

3 Gaillardias .. 3d 6 Begonias, tun* rous, nix. 1/- 

3 Irises, yellow flag .. 3d 3 Geraniums, Ivy-leaf 6d 

3 Irises, purple dag ..3d 1 Hydrangea, pink .. 3d 

20 Montbretias .. .. Od 1 Hydrangea, white .. Sd 

12 Gladioli, large red 6d 1 Orange-tree .. .. 4d 

12 Gladioli, white .. 4d 1 Lciu<>u Verbena 3d 

20 if anuuculus .. 6d 1 Asparagus Fern .. 3d 

1 Pseony, white .. .. 4d 1 Cytisus, yellow .. 6d 

1 Pmony, red .. .. 3d 2 Ferns, houso .. .. 6d 

6 Anemones, mixed ..3d 1 Plumbago, blue 4d 

2 Campanula pyr. .. 4d 1 Palm, evergreen, lft. 6d 

2 Red Marguerites .. 4d 1 Campanula Basket .. 4d 

6 Sunflowers .. .. 3d 2 Fuchsia, ch. double .. 4d 

6 Thrift, pink .. ..3d 1 Clematis, large while 3d 

3 Sweet Wilburns ..3d 1 Fiery Thorn, red 3d 

3 Daisy, Ox-eye.. .. 3d 1 Passion-flower .. 4d 

6 Dajsy, scurlet .. .. Od 1 Jessamine, yellow .. 3d 

6 Daisy, giant white .. 6d 6 Bellbind, double pink 4d 

1 Xmas Rose .. 4d 2 Hops, strong .. .. 4d 

2 Candytuft, white .. 4d 3 Nasturtiums bulbs .. 6d 

6 Creeping Jenny .. 4d 1 Honeysuckle, sweet.. 3d 

6 London Pride.. .. 4d 1 Ivy, Silver Quoen 3d 

25 Lily of the Valley .. 6d 2 Ivy, large green .. 3d 

1 Lily, large while .. 3d 2 Ivy, small cut leaf .. 3d 

1 Lily, large purplo .. 3d 2 Virginia, small leaf .. 6d 

3 Lily, Sword, red .. 6d 1 Rose, white climber.. 3d 

1 Lily, red Torch .. 3d 1 Rose, red climber .. 3d 

4 Lily, tiger striped .. 6d 1 Rose, bush, red 3d 

2 Poppies, giant red .. 4d 1 Rose, bush, pink .. 3d 

12 Rockery creepers .. 9d 1 Rose, bush, white .. 3d 

12 Privet, goldeu, 1 ft. .. 1/6 1 Sweet Briar, pink .. 3d 

50 Privet, green, 1 It. .. 1/9 6 Roses, Monthly .. 1/9 

6 Laurels, evergreen .. 1/- 1 Sweet Bay .. .. 3d 

3 Laurels, variegated .. tkl 1 Rosemary .. ..2d 

2 Kuonymous, gold .. Gd 1 Southernwood .. 2d 

2 Kuonymous, silver .. Gd 2 Periwinkle, silver .. 3d 

2 Kuonymous, green .. Cd 6 Periwinkle, giant .. 3d 

1 Euonymous, wh. leaf 4tl 6 Hypericum J. Wort.. 3d 

100 Box, cvergrn. edging 2'- 3 Ferns, hardy, mxd. .. 6d 

3 Pinks, large double .. 6d 100 Leeks.1/- 


3 Pinks, white, fringed Gd 25 Cauliflowers, early 


6 Hcpalicu, bluo 
6 Hppatica, white 
3 Anemone jap... 

6 Creeping Jenny 
6 Viola Gold Gem 
2 Lobelia, scarlet 
2 Carnations, white 


1/- 12 Asparagus, giant, 4 yr. 1/- 

1/- 2 Lavender, 2 Sage .. 4d 

Cel 1 Rue, 2 Thyme.. .. 3d 

4d 4 Mint, 2 Marjorum .. 6d 

4d 2 Rhubarb, early red .. 6d 

4d 6 Red Currants .. .. 1/3 

6d 6 Black Currants .. 1/3 


1 Carnation, double red 3d 1 Grape Vine, black, 2ft. 1/- 

2 Carnations, dbl. pink 6d ' 

3e. 6d. orders Post Free, or 4d. Postage. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

OULTON (Dept. 9), LOWESTOFT. 


ON SALE BULL’S EVIRYWHERE 

FOOD for RU ANTS 

the stanioaup or perfection 


1 1 Our Pavtlion Collection. 

14 varieties, 1/-, post froe. 

| (Dept. P), 6, London-road, BRIGHTON,^ 

Mention “ Gardening Illustrated." 


TOOGOOD&SONS 

•SOUTHAMPTON• 


BEGONIAS 

for Exhibition, Greenhouse, Bedding, 
Hanging Baskets, etc. Awarded 40 Gold 
Medals. 

DELPHINIUMS 

From our unsurpassed Gold Medal Col¬ 
lection, choicest named varieties in strong 
ground roots, 12 /-, 15 /-, 20 /-, 25 /-, and 
30 /- per dozen. Lovely Colours. 

OTHER SPECIALITIES : 
Carnations, Cyclamen, Polyanthus, Blue 
Primrose, Violets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BLA CKMOB E & LANCD0N, BATH. 

BADMANS DAHLIAS. 


If You’ve Learned to 


LOVE YOUR GARDEN 


if YOU delight in a wealth of glorious blossom 
and delicious fresh vegetables all the year round 
in your own Home Garden, if YOU mean this 
season to hare a BETTER Garden than you 
have ever hod before, you’ll want, of course, to 
bow the RIGHT SEEDS. But—what kind of 
Seeds is the Right kind of Seeds? Surely, none 
but GUARANTEED SEEDS are good enough 
for YOUR Garden, especially as they cost no 
more to buy. Write to-day for an absolutely 
FREE Copy of our 104 page GUIDE TO 
GARDEN WISDOM AND GUARANTEED 
SEEDS. Its full of features that will charm 
and interest you. Postcard will do. No obliga¬ 
tion to buy anything. Write to-day, addressing 
us personally; 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

The King's Seedsmen, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


If you wish to achieve the most perfect syccess in the 
growth of these beautiful flowers, and to obtain line 
blooms a month or six weeks earlier than the old method, 
obtain good sound healthy pot root tubers, just started 
into growth. Specially selected and pre¬ 
pared for its coming season’s growth and beauty. No 
Failures. Certain success, early bloom. 
Grand Collections of Cr'.ctus, Show, Pompom. 
Fancy, Single. 12 fine named sorts of any or all 
sections as desired. Free per parcel post. My selec¬ 
tion, 2 6 . 

SEND FOR MY NEW CATALOGUE AND CUI0E. 

Established 1886. 

EDWARD BADM AN, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


GETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

—Good strong, stout, Bmall mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples fre e.-H. J. QASSUN, Netting Works, Ryo. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


^^IET a good 
I -^lawnMower 
V^dhts spring 

Get a 

RANS0MES’ 
X^J Lawn Mower 

Q T WHY? 

Because it is one of Britain’s 
finest products and is the result 
of over 8o years’ experience. 

Also: The Ransomes’ Mower cuts 
WRITE the grass; as it whirrs over the lau n 

for you feel that it is a REAL Mower- a 

LIST fine piece of mechanism. It runs 

No. 100 smoothly and scarcely ever reels 

it will attention. Ask any experienced 

interest gardener which is the BEST* Mower, 

ycu. He will tell you—Ransomes*. 

See your Ironmonger to day. 

Ransomes 

Famous 

MOWERS 

The Best in the World. 

Hade by 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES Ltd. IPSWICH. 
Sold and Recommended by Good 
Ironmongers and Seedsmen everywhere. 


Digitized 


Gckgle_ 


Original from 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Toothworts in the wild garden*— These 
interesting plants are not seen so often as 
they deserve to be. Miss Willwott sends 
some flowers, and notes how well they do 
for the wild garden, with which all agree. 
The flowers do not last long enough, per¬ 
haps, to encourage us to put them into the 
mixed border, but along Grassy fringes of 
woodland or shrubbery they come in very 
well. 

Tulipa violacea. —A species from North 
Persia, of G inches to 8 inches in height. 
The sjiecific mime violueea is in no sense 
indicative of the actual colour, which in¬ 
clines to reddisii-cainline. Internally the 
flower lias a purplish base. It would ap¬ 
pear very near to, if not Identical with, 
T. pulchella, and both have the same 
iiH>dium-siwd, acutely-tapering flowers. 
Tuliim Lownei, from Syria, is much 
smaller, of a pinky colour with golden 
base. Both are flowering at Kew.—S. V. 

The Cherokee Rose in 8outh-west Scot¬ 
land. —The Cherokee Rose (Rosa lcevi- 
gata) flowers very well in the garden at 
St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, the pro¬ 
perty of Captain Charles Hope. It was 
beautifully in bloom in the conservatory 
on March 27. The flower reminds one of 
that of the Ronmeya, though much less 
fragile in texture and more lasting on the 
plant, or when cut. There is another plant 
of R. lawigata on the wall of the 
gardener’s house at St. Mary’s Isle, and 
there it is quite hardy and flowers well, 
though considerably later.—OEss. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata).—It is pleasant to see the note 
<l«igo 1S1) by “ Byfleet” on tbis excellent 
shrub. It is one of the prettiest and best 
shrubs for the small garden—^r, for that 
matter, the large one. No doubt it has 
been neglected from the fear that it would 
not be hardy enough. The Choisya is 
much hardier than is generally supposed, 
and there are hundreds of gardens where 
it would thrive and give an abundance of 
its beautiful fragrant flowers. It is a de¬ 
lightful shrub in many parts of England, 
Ireland, and the coastal districts of Scot¬ 
land.—S. Abnott. 

The netted Iris (I. retioulata) at Kirk¬ 
cudbright. — The finest clump of Iris 
reticulata I have ever seen, with the ex¬ 
ception of one in an Irish garden, was 
noted the other day (March 27) in Mr. 
Horners garden at Kirkcudbright. The 
plants wen* of the real blue tyi*\ not the 


purple of I. reticulata Krelagei. The 
bulbs had been some three years in the 
same position and there were no signs of 
the troublesome disease, although some 
bulbs in the same garden had succumbed 
to this a few years ago. This mass of I. 
reticulata was growiug in one of the 
borders, the soil of which is a good black 
loam, not too heavy.— S. Abnott. 

Tulipa praecox. —This South European 
species has been flowering well in the 
alpine-house at Kew. Of almost Darwin 
Tulip stature and boldness, it exceeds all 
in the cold-house named. Grown thus 
the visitor is able to see it at close 
quarters, and therefore admire it to the 
full. The flower is large, reddish-scarlet 
in colour, the petals distinctly pointed at 
the tips, and of unusual breadth at the 
base. Internally, the flower, rich scarlet 
margined with golden, lias a blackish base. 
It was in excellent flow'er in the first week 
of April. In the open it would probably 
be nearly three w r eeks la ter.^-E. R. 8. 

Carnation Cecilia.— In the early months 
of the year the clear yellow of this fine 
Carnation is very attractive under glass, 
and as the plant is very free-flowering its 
value in this respect is considerable. 
Cecilia is not so liable to rust or any of 
the ordinary pests which so .severely 
handicap the grower of Carnations under 
glass. Apart from its value in this re¬ 
spect Cecilia lias some considerable value 
in the open air. A year or two ago a bed 
of this Carnation was quite a feature in 
one of the Glasgow parks. Seldom is the 
Carnation seen in such perfection in the 
open air in a city park, and even more 
seldom is it seen so entirely in harmony 
with its surroundings.— Kirk. 

8axifraga lilaclna. —There were several 
good flowering examples of this choice 
Himalayan kind in Mr; Clarence Elliott’s 
group of alpines at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. It is one 
of the most distinct, the flowers not a 
little in colour and somewhat in form 
reminding one of those of some of the op- 
positifolia set. More closely examined, 
however, they will be seen to be more 
tapering in the tube. The growth is very 
dense, and at flowering time the whole 
plant is not more than an inch high, 
peduncles one-flowered, the blooms of red¬ 
dish-lilac hue. Of unusually slow growth, 
it spreads out into mat-like masses of 
slightly encrusted leaves. It succeeds 
best with plenty of moisture during 
growth, provided gritty soil and good 
drainage are at hand. Reputedly a shy¬ 


flowering species, the plants referred to 
and personal experience of it do not en¬ 
dorse this view, its shyness to flow r er being, 
I imagine, due to lack of free cultivation, 
to which it readily responds.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Weigela rosea in the greenhouse.— The 

first time I saw this fine-flowering shrub— 
now r a good many years ago—it was 
treated us a greenhouse plant. The plant 
in question made a fine specimen and 
came in for a good deal of admiration 
during the early spring months when it 
was in bloom. Its hardiness is now recog¬ 
nised and W. rosea is quite a Common 
plant in shrubberies, but attention may be 
directed to its value for conservatory 
decoration in the early months of the 
year. I do not say that it will stand hard 
forcing, but if brought on gently in a 
moderate heat, such as that afforded by 
a Peach-house, it will be found useful by 
those who like something a little out of the 
common in spring.— K. Bright. 

Camellia Mathottiana alba. — As with 
most classes of plants that are in general 
cultivation, there is quite a long list of 
different varieties of Camellias, though 
many of them are but little grown. Of 
white-flowered kinds we have several 
forms, the best known and the most gener¬ 
ally grown being the old Double White 
(alba plena), which for early flowering is 
particularly valuable. Among the later- 
blooming varieties, Mathottiana alba is 
one of the best, and planted out it forms 
a very handsome bush, the foliage being 
much more ornamental than in the old 
Double White, for the leaves are of a very 
deep green tint, thick in texture, and of a 
somewhat rounded form. It flowers 
freely, and when small is, as far as my 
experience extends, less liable to drop its 
buds than alba plena.—A. G. 

Forsythia intermedia spectabilis.— This 
Forsythia, which has been several times 
noted in Gardening Illustrated and is 
figured in the number for April 10th, was 
given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the meeting held 
on March 30th. It is very free-flowering, 
and the blossoms are richly coloured. 
This variety has now been known for 
some years, but its superior merits do not 
seem to be sufficiently appreciated. In 
any selection of choice-flow’ering shrubs it 
is well worth a place, being the best of the 
shrubby Forsythias, though as a climber 
it is of course left behind by F. suspensa. 
The readiness with which these Forsy¬ 
thias can be struck from cuttings, the fact 
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that they will thrive under anything like 
favourable conditions, and their beauty 
when cut, as may be seen in the above- 
mentioned illustration of F. intermedia 
spectabilis, are all points in their favour. 
—W. T. 

Scilla bifolia rubra. —The true Seilla 
bifolia rubra is now a very scarce plant 
and difficult to secure. If ordered from 
a bulb dealer the flesh-coloured one. 
Scilla bifolia earnea, is often substituted. 
The latter, however, is an inferior plant, 
though very pretty also. It has smaller 
flowers and these are just tinged with 
sufficient pink to, give a fleshy tint to the 
flower. S. bifolia rubra, however, has 
good pink flowers, and these are quite 
twice the size of those of S. b. earnea. 
The raceme is also finer and the plant 
taller, This, plant does well with me in 
a low spot at the base of the rock garden 
in sandy loam. In more stony soil it is 
not so vigorous. I have also here some of 
the pink varieties of S. bifolia raised by 
the late Mr. James Allen. These are very 
beautiful, but it cannot be said that they 
surpass S. bifolia rubra.—S. Arnott. 

Narcissus Bulbocodium citrinus.— In the 
first week of April there was nothing in 
the whole of the rock garden at Kew so 
telling as a fine group of this, which, apart 
from its beauty, was far more vigorous 
than is usually seen. There must have 
been two or three dozen flowers, with 
many approaching the opening stage. 
Nine inches or ten inches high many of 
them, there was a certain boldness of 
flower and colour, the product of the 
established specimens, which is far from 
common. An interesting feature was the 
many self-sown seedlings about the base 
of the group. These were appearing 
.Spring-Onion fashion, and presently, un¬ 
fortunately, will be too crowded to re¬ 
main. At the same time the lesson is a 
good one—one to remember and certainly 
one to imitate, since it is only when we 
get established colonies of such things 
that their greater strength and beauty 
are revealed.— E. H. Jenkins. 

The poisonous Yew. — A number of 
sheep, after having been w'ashed, w'ere 
once shut up in the churchyard here just 
for the day. There are many Yew bushes 
in it, and of these they ate, biting off the 
growing shoots. Several of the sheep 
died from the effects. There were no 
clippings or dry bits lying about.—J. C., 
Central Ireland. 

-Having just read the “ Deadly 

Yew r ” paragraph, I am reminded of the 
death of a donkey in this neighbourhood. 
It ran slowly round in circles of ever-de¬ 
creasing diameter till it arrived at the 
centre thereof, and immediately fell dead. 
Just before this happened it was seen to 
eat some Yew. I know not how the poison 
affected it, but plainly the circulation 
was quite unimpeded. It has sometimes 
been asserted that only one sex of the Yew 
is poisonous. Can any reader say which?— 
W. Borrek, Pakyns Manor, Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex. 

Pinguicuia caudata. — This Mexican 
species is the showiest of the numerous 
members of the Butterwort family, and is 
not at all difficult to grow. The indivi¬ 
dual flowers suggest to a certain extent 
a bloom of some form of Masdevallia 
Harryana, and the similarity does not end 
there, for the two plants will succeed 
under much the same treatment. The 
flowering season of this Pinguicuia does 
not seem to be strictly limited to any par¬ 
ticular season of the year, though it is as 
a rule seen at its best in the spring. It 
forms a dense flat rosette of rather fleshy 
leaves with the tips slightly incurving. 
As- the season advances the leaves spread 
out quite flat and present then a totally 


different appearance. The flowers are 
borne singly on a scape pushed up to a 
height of 4 inches to 0 inches from the 
centre of the rosette. This Pinguicuia 
will thrive with cool-house Orchids, but 
should not be too heavily shaded. A suit¬ 
able potting compost may be made up of 
equal parts of fibrous peat and live 
Sphagnum with a sprinkling of silver 
sand. It is now quite an old plant in 
gardens, having in 1881 been given a first- 
class certificate as Pinguicuia Bakeriana, 
and the following year it received a 
similar award as P. caudata.—K. R. W. 

Hyperloum fragile. — This dwarf St. 
John’s Wort appears to be as much at 
In .e in a moraine as in the rook garden, 
wlide it is quite in its element in a wall 
garden against a bank of soil. It is 
rapidly gaining in favour. This is not to 
be w’ondered at, seeing that it grows so 
well and makes in a short time such a 
mass of foliage, clinging almost dose to 
the soil or wall and bearing a long 
succession of its large yellow flowers. A 
plant in a moraine of whinstone and lime 
and in full sun does well with me. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has exceedingly fine 
plants in his wall garden at Monreith. It 
seems to be hardy in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but it Is only fair to say that I 
lost a large plant about two winters ago. 
The plant I lost appeared to have been 
seared by cold north winds at a time when 
the foliage was wet and gross, owing to a 
wet autumn.—S. Arnott. 

Trillium rivalt.— This 3-inch-high gem is 
one of the most precious of the Wood 
Lilies. It is, I believe, the most diminu¬ 
tive of its race, though attracting as much 
by reason of intrinsic beauty as by its 
dainty grace and charm. Inhabiting 
woodland margins in the wdld state, and 
receiving from these and the low-growing 
herbage of its associates a certain 
measure of protection, it merits some such 
place w’hen grown in the open in this 
country. That is to say, so unique a sub¬ 
ject can rarely be seen to perfection re¬ 
moved from its natural setting, wiiicli, 
apart from protective advantages, is gar¬ 
niture of the best kind. Colonised in 
such places it could not fail to attract in 
April or early May when in bloom. Its 
flow r ers are white, copiously and irregu¬ 
larly spotted with red, and which for the 
size of the plant are freely produced. 
Like all its tribe, it delights in rich veget¬ 
able soils, sandy peat, and leaf soil, or 
very sandy loam. Moisture, too, or its 
nearest equivalent, shade, is also im¬ 
portant. Not very generally grown, or, 
perhaps, known, it merits attention for the 
reasons stated. It also makes a pretty 
subject for the alpine-house.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Cytisus prollferus. A flue plant of this 
rather tender Broom is flowering freely 
in the Himalayan House at Kew, where 
it affords a good illustration of its value 
for clothing pillars or trellises in cold 
greenhouses at’ this time of the year. It 
may also be grown in the warmer parts 
of the country. A native of the Canary 
Islands, it is of loose habit, with long, 
secondary branelilets, from which the 
creamy w'hite flowers appear in clusters 
from the leaf axils, often from four to 
six blooms being produced together all 
along the shoots of the previous year. The 
best results are secured by cutting the 
branchlets back after flowering to within 
an eye or two of the bnse of last year’s 
wood, thus inducing the production of 
long, vigorous shoots for the following 
year. As it is not a very long-lived plant 
it is advisable to raise young plants occa¬ 
sionally from seeds. It may. of course, 
be grown as a bush in the oi»eu ground, 
but is well worth remembering for pillars 
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and trellises, where the main branches 
can be secured to the supiiort and the 
secondary branches allowed to hang free. 

Rertera Balfour!.— In this the fruits are 
more of a coral-red than those of N. dc- 
pressa, and their effect is heightened by 
their being elevated above the plant on a 
sort of pivot. This gives them a more 
effective appearance even than those of 
N. depressa. N. Balfouri succeeds under 
the same treatment as its ally, and does 
w’ell in the frames among the alpines in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh.— 
S. Arnott. 

The early-flowering Daffodils. — it is 

interesting to observe from the note by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons that Narcissus 
cyclamineus is the earliest of the minia¬ 
ture Daffodils to bloom with them. With 
.me it always follows N. minimus, and has 
done so for many years. My record of 
the earliest Daffodils in the open this year 
would be minimus, pallidus prseoox, the 
Saragossa Daffodil, a home-raised seedling 
hybrid of cyclamineus, which flowered last 
year before cyclamineus, and cyclamineus 
itself. I am rather surprised to see that 
N. minimus flowered with me before it 
bloomed at Balmae—generally an earlier 
place.—S. ARNOTT, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Primula Juliae.— This Caucasian Prim¬ 
rose shows how some plants introduced 
from their native wilds at once become 
popular as much by reason of their free- 
flowering as their fcasy cultivation. The 
above-named species combines all these 
good attributes, and though appearing 
dwarf at first, presently develops a mat¬ 
like density, spreading from a shortly- 
formed, almost rhizomatous root-stock, 
and sending up a little later a crowded 
tuft of almost Ourisia-like leafage about 
a foot high. It is, however, long before 
that time—the period having its begin¬ 
ning early in April, 4 when the first 
evidences of the solitary flowers on inch- 
high, Primrose-like stalks appear. In 
colour the species varies from rosy-lilac to 
rich magenta, and doubtless other shades 
will soon follow. It is quite a deciduous 
kind. Like all mat-rooting kinds, it 
grows best—becomes almost rampant, in 
fact—in rich vegetable soils in partial 
shade with moisture near at hand.—E. H. 
Jenkins. ' 

Mistakes in journals. — I enclose a 
cutting from Country Life of March 6, 
1915, giving an illustration of w^hat is de¬ 
scribed both by the correspondent and in 
the editor’s footnote as a Hemlock. 
Having just secured a plant of the Giant 
Parsnip (Heracleum giganteum), after 
careful study of what you have to say 
about it, and after looking up an illustra¬ 
tion of it under the same English and 
botanical name in “ Easily Grown Hardy 
Perennials,” by Vos, this Country Life 
illustration naturally caught my eye. I 
subsequently looked up Hemlock in “ The 
English Flower Garden ” and find quite 
a different plant described in it under 
that name.' If, as I am forced to conjec¬ 
ture, there has been some confusion by 
both the Country Life correspondent and 
the editor of that paper they ought to be 
put right about it. If, on the other hand, 
Hemlock Is a synonym for the Giant Par¬ 
snip or Parsley, and so common a synonym 
that its use need not be challenged, it 
might be well to mention it in ‘‘The 
English Flower Garden.”— K. U. Seige. 

[To correct the mistakes in journals 
would take up a lifetime. And suppose 
the editor would not insert the correction 
—a common casef The plant named is not 
a Hemlock, hut a Goto Parsnip. The name 
Hemlock is also applied in part to an 
American tree—the Hemlock Spruce.— 
Ed.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RUSE-BUD CHERRY. 

(Prunus pendula.) 

For gardeus where late spring frosts do 
not cause serious harm this beautiful 
Cherry is ideal, for it is of graceful, pen¬ 
dent habit, and blossoms freely during 
early April. A native of Japan, it is 
spoken of by most Japanese travellers, for 
it is a favourite subject for planting in 
the gardens of temples, where it often 
attains a height of more than 50 feet, the 
long, slender branchlets spreading widely 
in all directions, and almost sweeping the 
ground. Its most beautiful time, i>erhaps, 
is a few days before the flowers expand, 
for then the colour of the unopened buds is | 
a lovely shade of rose. As expansion takes 
place the colour fades somewhat, and be- I 
fore the petals fall they may be nearly | 
white. In this country it forms quite a 
small tree, but it blooms with remarkable 1 
freedom. Unfortunately its early flower- | 
ing, coupled with the delicacy of the | 


names; of these ulba, alpina, of dwarfer 
habit than the type, Leichtlini, and : 
atrosanguinea, with flowers of a rich I 
blood-red colour, are the most distinct, i 
After the flowers are over, small, Apple¬ 
like fruits are produced, which, when 
ripe in autumn, are orange-coloured and 
very fragrant. These fruits make excel¬ 
lent jelly. 1’. Maulei and its varieties 
should be given a sunny position and be 
planted in groups. The type may also be 
used'as a low, informal hedge.—D. 


HUME WOODLANDS IN SPRING. I 
In many woodlands the rides are aglow | 
with Narcissi in scattered groups mingled 
with Violets and Primroses, which are 
also seen jieeping through the leafless 
underwood. Old Oaks and Beeches give 
dignity to their surroundings and just the 
umount of shade necessary to show spring 
bulbs to the best advantage. 

Here, too, is the Birch, always beautiful 
on account of its graceful growth, but 
never more so than at the present time | 
wilh the morning sun playing on the 


LONICERA HILDEBRANDI. 

This, the giant among Honeysuckles, is a 
native of Burmah, and must, therefore, 
be considered a greenhouse plant over the 
greater portion of this country. In the 
south-west, however, it succeeds and 
flowers well on an open wall. A good 
many years ago the late Rev. Henry 
Ewbank, of ltyde, Isle of Wight, said 
that, having regard to its habitat, it re¬ 
quired to be exposed to every ray of the 
sun from its rising to its setting, and that 
therefore it should be trained to the 
sunniest and hottest wall. He was the 
first to bloom it in the open in England. 
Some years ago I procured a plant but 
the only wall at my disposal faced north¬ 
west. and thus received not more than 
about three hours’ sunshine in the day. 
so in planting this Honeysuckle, and re¬ 
collecting Mr. Ewbank’s remarks, I had 
but little hope of flowering it. However, 
after it had been planted for about 
eighteen months, it produced a single 
flower-cluster. The succeeding year it 
bore over twenty, while since that time it 



The Bose-bud Cherry (Prunus pendula) in the Botanic Gardens , Cambridge. 


petuls, makes it an easy prey to spring 
frosts, therefore it is not such a general 
favourite as it would otherwise be. For a 
sheltered position in good garden soil in 
the milder counties it can, however, lie re¬ 
commended, and ]»eople would do well to 
give it a position where it can develop 
freely without being crowded by other 
plants. 


Maule's Quince (Cydonia Maulei).— 
Nearly fifty years have elapsed since this 
was first introduced. A native of Japan, 
it is, when in flower, one of our most 
beautiful garden shrubs during April and 
May. Mature plants are from 2 feet to 
3 feet in height, dense in habit, and made 
up of many wide-spreading branches which 
are being constantly added to by young 
shoots from the rootstock. The flowers 
are borne in dense clusters from almost 
every bud of the previous year’s wood. 
Individual flowers are about 1$ inches 
across and usually some shade of red, 
varying from brick-red or scarlet in some 
instances to crimson in others. Several 
varieties have been giveu distinctive 


silvery-white trunk. In sunny corners or 
open spaces are bold groups of Gorse now 
bursting into bloom ; also Red Dogwood, 
and higher still are masses of the Easter 
Palm (Salix Caprea), a cloud of silver 
and yellow. 

Groups of Sweet Briars are bursting 
into leaf, Berberis Malionia, Periwinkles, 
St. John’s Worts, and the Partridge Berry 
cover the ground at intervals, while large 
groups of Laurels look better than in any 
other i»osition. Beeches are still carrying 
the brown leaves of the past season, 
always a charming feature in winter, 
w'hilst Ivy-clad trees are always beautiful. 

The click of the water hen reminds one 
that we are near a stream, and here are 
! to be seen scores of Kingcups which will 
I shortly be a mass of yellow', and on the 
■ surrounding banks are carpets of Bluebells 
j that will soon be in bloom. In the boggy 
l ground are groups of Bamboos, Pampas 
Grasses, and other Reeds, and towering 
I above them are tine specimens of the red 
I Willow (Salix vitellina, var. brltzensis), a 
tree of striking beauty in a winter land- 
sea pe. M. 


has annually perfected a hundred or more 
bloom-clusters. The blossoms, w'hich are 
generally produced in August, are each 
fully G inches in length, while the oi>en 
mouth is 5 inches across. At first they 
are pale yellowish-white, but after a time 
they deepen in colour and eventually be¬ 
come rich orange, while they have the 
additional recommendation of being 
deliciously scented. In the warmest 
localities in this country it may profitably 
be grown on a south wall, for although my 
plant on a north-west wall has flowered 
well, a sunnier site is doubtless to be pre¬ 
ferred. In the colder districts it should 
prove valuable for the greenhouse, w'here 
its sweetly-scented flow ? er-clusters should 
render it a great acquisition. 

Some waiters have affirmed that it is 
more hardy than is generally supposed, 
even in inland districts, but a few years 
ago, w’hen there was a hard frost, a plant 
in Messrs. Robert Veitcli’s nursery at 
Exeter, which was grown in an uuheated 
greenhouse, was so badly injured that it 
lost every leaf and had to be cut back 
hard the following spring. In a well- 
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known garden near l’enzancc plants were 
very badly cut a few years ago on an open 
wall and lost every leaf, while one died. 
My plant has made good growth and is 
now about 8 feet in height and 7 feet 
across. During the last two years it has 
borne considerably more than 200 seed- 
pods. Those produced last year contained 
no seeds, but the six left this year have 
swelled up well. South Devon. 


THE ADCUBA—A PRECIOUS EVER¬ 
GREEN. 

I have read much in my time about 
berried bushes, and seen a great many, 
but I doubt if many people know the value 
of this us a berried shrub, not only in 
favoured districts but almost every¬ 
where. When first known, in its varie¬ 
gated form, it was not nearly so attrac¬ 
tive as the green forms of it we now 
have, some of which are noble evergreens 
in form and foliage. They are among the 
hardiest of plants and grow well under 
trees. Mine are now full of brilliant 
berries, proving their value if an ever¬ 
green groundwork under trees is w*anted. 

In many places where Cherry Laurels 
and the coarser evergreens are planted, 
involving their having to be cut down 
periodically into hard, ugly lines, the 
Aucuba is one of the shrubs that would 
make a graceful undergrowth without 
mutilation or labour of any kind. I 
took no trouble about a mixture of male 
and female plants, but just picked up a 
lot of the green-leaved kinds in a nursery 
where many green plants were grow r n, and 
have had no scarcity of fruit. There are 
various forms, but in a nursery where a 
large quantity is grown one can pick out 
an unnamed form quite as good as any of 
the named ones. 

As I write-in mid-April—ihe bushes are 
still in great show of berry, and so far 
have escai)ed the attentions of birds and 
other robbers. W. 

The Akeblas. — Two species of Akebia, 
A. quinala and A. lobata, both natives of 
China and Japan, are growrn in our gar¬ 
dens. They are excellent either for plant¬ 
ing against walls, trellises, arbours, per¬ 
golas, or over large bushes or small trees. 
They must be allowed abundance of room, 
for the neatly-trained aud regularly- 
pruned plant is not nearly so effective as 
that allowed to ramble at will over its 
support, the only pruning necessary being 
the removal of the dead points of branches 
which may have grown late and been in¬ 
differently rii>eued. In many respects the 
tw’o species have much in common, for in 
both instances the flowers are dark purple, 
borne in April, and the sausage-shaped 
fruits are violet in colour. There is suffi¬ 
cient difference in the leaves, however, to 
easily distinguish them, for, whilst A. 
quinata has five-lobed leaves, the leaves 
of A. lobata have but three lobes. Un¬ 
fortunately, the earliness of flowering is 
against the production of fruits, and it 
only happens occasionally that the curious 
fruits ripen even against warm walls. 
Both plants are quite hardy, but their 
early growth in spring is liable to injury 
from late frosts, therefore it is advisable 
w T hen selecting a position to choose one 
where some shelter is afforded from cold 
east or north winds. Cuttings root easily 
in a close frame in summer. When 
planted in good soil they may reach a 
height of 20 feet or 30 feet. 

The June-berry (Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis).—This is charming in April when 
covered with its short racemes of white 
blossoms, the flowers being produced with 
such freedom that the branches are 
almost hidden. In this country it reaches 
a height of from 25 feet to 35 feet, but in ' 
a wild state trees over 40 feet high are to 


be found. As a rule, it develops with a 
wide-spreading head surmounting a short 
trunk, the branches having a pendent 
tendency, but different specimens may 
show r some considerable variation in habit 
and also in their time of blooming. The 
flowers are followed by tiny fruits which 
are alternately green, red, and black. 
They are sweet aud are sometimes eaten 
in America, but find no use here. In addi¬ 
tion to the beauty of the tree in spring it 
has another attractive time in autumn, lor 
before the leaves full, for a period of three 
weeks or four weeks, they take on very 
beautiful orange or scarlet tints. A dwarf 
kind sometimes called A. canadensis 
oblongifolia and.sometinies A. oblongifolia 
is know li. This grows G feet to 8 feet high 
aud forms a loose bush increasing in size 
by means of suckers. It flowers freely 
and is excellent for massing in moderately 
moist ground. It is sometimes called the 
Swamp Sugar Pear.—D. 

The Guadalupe Cypress. — Botanists are 
so apt to throw things together that seem 
the same in the herbarium that the fol¬ 
lowing note sent to the Gardener's 
Chronicle by Dr. Feuzi is of interest:— 
Being one of the very few liersous 
who have had the opportunity of see¬ 
ing Cupressus guadulupensis in its 
native habitat I may state that it is 
far from correct to consider this 
siKicies a mere form or variety of C. 
uiacrocarpa. In the large Cypress 
forest which still existed when I 
visited the island, in the year 1892, 
trees of every shade of green could be 
seen,* from almost azure blue to the 
deei>est green of C. uiacrocarpa. Also 
I was able to collect an assortment of 
cones of every i»ossible shape. On the 
contrary, there were some very con¬ 
spicuous features which one could 
easily verify as being permanent on 
every single tree—namely, the bark 
peeling off as in Cherry-trees, the 
dome-shaped outline of the mature 
trees, which not even in their young 
stage show' the long, divaricated shoots 
of C. macrocarpa, the total lack of the 
pleasant fragrance of the .latter’s 
foliage, and last, but not least, its 
much lower degree of hardiness. Such 
characters may be readily over¬ 
looked by systematic botanists, but 
they are certainly important for 
growers.—D r. E. O. Fenzi, Bogliasco, 
Italy. 

The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glanda- 
losa).—The large, handsome leaves of this 
make it a i*>pular subject for parks or 
pleasure-grounds, whilst the laige heads 
of reddish, ash-like fruits produced by the 
female form are an additional reason for 
its popularity. A native of China, it wras 
introduced as long ago as 1751, and trees 
00 feet or 70 feet high, the average height 
in China, are not uncommon in our gar¬ 
dens. The pinnate leaves vary in size ac¬ 
cording to the age and vigour of the tree. 
Those on old trees may be less than 1£ feet 
in height, whilst on young plants they 
may be 4 feet long. This lias been taken 
advantage of in gardens, aud plants are 
growrn in rich soil solely for their large 
leaves. They are planted in groups, each 
plant being kept to a single stem, which is 
cut down almost, to the ground-line in 
spring. When new T shoots appear one 
only is allowed to develop, the others be¬ 
ing removed whilst quite small. Growth 
is very rapid, and by the end of June a 
fine mass of handsome foliage is produced. 
The plants need Well feeding, which may 
be done by surfacing the ground with 
decayed manure or by giving manure- 
water. In some places it is used as a 
, street tree, more particularly in America 
and Continental towns. When planted for 


this puriKise the female form should be 
used, as the flowers of the male form have 
a very disagreeable odour. It is easy to 
procure plants of either sex, for propaga¬ 
tion is easily carried on by means of root 
cuttings, sections 4 inches or 5 inches long 
iinserted in boxes of soil in a warm frame 
in spring quickly producing young shoots 
and roots. There is a variety, penduli- 
folla, which has even longer leaves than 
the type.—D. 

Rhododendron ciliatum. — Introduced 
from Sikkim about the middle of last 
century, this soon became a i*>pular 
shrub in the southern counties for the out¬ 
door garden and elsewhere for greenhouse 
culture. There are, however, places in the 
West of Scotland where it gives good re¬ 
sults outside, and in some gardens within 
a few miles of the sea tine plants may be 
found. Plants vary a good deal in habit, 
some being but 3 feet high, others almost 
twice that height. Its dark-green leaves 
are distinct by reason of their surface 
covering of soft, brownish hairs, similar 
hairs apjiearing from the margins. The 
flower-stalks and calyx-lobes are also very 
hairy. The flowers, torne very freely, 
are bell-shaped, each 11 inches to 2 inches 
across and pale pink, or white heavily 
shaded with pink. The hybridist has used 
It as a parent to some extent, and such 
kinds as prieeox and Rosy Bell contain 
blood of this species. It roots freely from 
cuttings if half-ripe shoots are inserted in 
pots of sandy peat in a close frame in 
July. Plants grown in a bed of light soil 
in a cool frame are useful When lifted in 
autumn and potted for cool greenhouse 
decoration in spring. 

Erica oarnea. — No winter - blooming 
Heath can surpass this in richness of 
flower-colour, and a place for it should be 
found in every garden where Heaths will 
grow r . Just now’, at the entrance to the 
rock garden at Kew’, a flue display of it 
may be seen with as a comiianiou on the 
one side a group of E. mediterranea 
hybrida of taller growth and feebler 
colour-effect. It is the rich red of E. 
carnea which renders it so conspicuous 
now, and while E. mediterranea hybrida 
anticipates it in time of flowering, it is 
Inferior to it when in the hey-day of its 
flower-beauty. The way, too, these 
Heaths are planted is very suggestive of 
what might be done in other gardens. At 
Kew the group is several feet wide, acting 
as a belt to Rhododendrons behind. In 
this way, while the effect is good, the idea 
should commend itself to all who garden 
to this end and from the economic or utili¬ 
tarian standpoint, since no other combina¬ 
tion could i>ossibly surpass the i>erinanent 
value of this one. Less averse to lime, 
perhaps, than any other of its tribe, E. 
carnea is amenable to a large class of 
garden soils—a fact to be borne in mind 
by the planter.— E. H. Jenkins. 

The Pyramidal Mountain Ash (Pyrus 
Aucuparia, var. fastigiata).—The Rowan 
or Mountain Ash is always a favourite by 
reason of its large clusters of bright-red 
berries, and nurserymen have selected a 
number of the best-marked forms and 
haw given them varietal names. Some of 
these show a difference in the size and 
colour of the fruits, some in the colour or 
lotting of the foliage, and others in habit. 
Of the last there are two which are 
socially worthy of note—pendula, with 
long, i>endent branches, and fastigiata. in 
wdiich the branches are stiff and erect 
after the manner of those of the Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar. The latter is an excellent 
subject for a position where such a tall- 
grow’ing tree as the Lombardy Poplar 
would he out of place. Its leaves are like 
those of the tyi*\ and if bears the familiar 
white flowers and red fruits.—D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS KiBMPFERI. 

The ground whore it is intended to plant ; 
this should be deeply trenched, incor-1 
pomting with the soil some well-rotted 
turf, decoyed manure, and old potting 
soil, so as to get a good depth of loose, 
friable soil into which the roots can work 
freely. What this Iris wants is moisture j 
and an oixm position away from the shade 
of trees and shrubs. It is always seen to 
the best, advantage by the side of a stream 
or pond and should bo planted close to 
the edge of the water. If beds are made 
at some distance from the water’s edge 
they should be sunk some 3 inches or 1 
4 inches below the surface so as to allow 
of frequent son kings of water being given. 


be resorted to. In gardens where slugs 
are numerous and destructive the thinning 
should at first be of a tentative descrip¬ 
tion, but when a period of comparatively 
dry weather occurs after germination, 
growth is rapid and slugs are not then 
unduly troublesome. Soot or sifted ashes 
freely used in the neighbourhood of the 
clumps or lines act as deterrents to slugs, 
but in the case of soot frequent dressings 
are needed, as rain rapidly destroys its 
destructive qualities. 


DAFFODILS EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
GONE BLIND. 

Wonr.n it be better to take up an»l throw these 
away or would they recover night by planting 
in another border?—G. W. Evans. 

[You put the query strangely when you 
ask whether Emperor and Empress, having 
gone blind, will “ recover sight.” “ Blind¬ 
ness ” so-called in Daffodils—in reality a 



A white form of Iris Kampfcri 


There are many beautiful varieties. In 
some the flowers are splashed and faked 
in a curious manner. These are admired 
by some but I prefer the self-coloured 
flowers. Of two very fine varieties one 
has rich purple blooms just lit up with 
gold at the base, while the other is a pure 
white, a group of which we figure to-day. 
April is the best month in which to plant. 

T. 


Hardy annuals.— It is, as is now gener¬ 
ally admitted, the better practice to sow 
seeds of hardy annuals in autumn. It is 
not, however, always possible to do so, 
and in such cases sowing as early in the 
season os the soil is in a workable condi¬ 
tion is recommended. Barge colonies of 
these showy and useful things are always 
attractive, and, in order that the best re¬ 
sults may be obtained, it cannot be too 
often repeated that early sowing, com¬ 
bined with early and severe thinning, must 
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(I. Icevigata) in a Surrey garden. 

misnomer—may be of two kinds—one 
having no pretentions to flowering and the 
other affording evidences of a flower- 
scape which for some reason or other con¬ 
tains only abortive floral parts, and there¬ 
fore never develops flowers. To which of 
these your query'refers we are doubtful, 
as the two varieties named are the least 
addicted to either of the short-comings 
named. Hence, we can only conclude that 
some cultural error of which we have no 
information is responsible for the failing. 
In this connection not a few corre¬ 
spondents err in their extreme brevity, 
assuming that we can assign a reason for 
the failing of their plants without the 
least clue as to the circumstances under 
which they may have been grown. These 
latter are frequently—almost invariably— 
contributory causes of the highest import¬ 
ance, and a knowledge of them is of 
material assistance. The two trumpet 
Daffodils are among the most vigorous and 


free-flowering of their race. Both prefer 
strong loamy soils and much moisture, and 
in some instances are planted beside lake 
and pond. At such times Emperor may 
reach nearly 3 feet high. If your bulbs 
have been accorded opposite extremes, the 
reason of the failure is not far to seek. 
If this is not the cause you had better 
send a bulb or two with full leaf growth, 
or give us some idea of how they have 
boon treated. Whether they will flower 
next year depends upon the growth made 
during this and next month, though if 
quite healthy they would recover if re¬ 
planted and generously treated. For this 
purpose lift in early July and replant a 
month later.] 

HEPATICAS AT KIRKBRIDE. 

I am enclosing you blooms of the following 
Ilepaticas:— 

H. triloba pallida.— This opens white 
and then turns pale blue; sometimes 
darker blue. This spring the blooms 
have again turned white. 

II. triloba major, a large-flowered 
blue. 

H. triloba lilacina. 

H. TRILOBA ACUTILOBA PLENA.— This 

seems to be a very old plant, and well 
scattered, but rare now. The first plants 
I ever saw came from Morrison’s, of 
Aberdeen. Later I saw it mentioned as 
occurring in an old garden in Gloucester. 
The next time I saw it was amongst a 
consignment of the old, commoner, double 
blue we received from the Continent. I 
believe this stock was from Germany. 
The name acutiloba plena is the name I 
gave it to distinguish it from the old 
double. I believe Mr. Smith, of Newry, 
grew it at one time as No. 2. It is very 
much stronger growing and taller than 
the other double, and has larger and more 
pointed leaves. 

H. triloba alba plena (the rare 
Double White).—This I find does well in 
the drier part of the bog in sandy peat. 
Planted in loam I have always found It 
die away. In the sandy peat—both in 
sun and shade—it does well. A few years 
ago it was much commoner than at pre¬ 
sent. I believe a Dutch firm who had the 
stock cut it up rather close for stock and 
unfortunately lost most of it. 

I am also enclosing blooms of 

Primula auricula (Old Double Black), 
a very old plant almost lost to cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Primula Helvetica alba.— I bought 
this as a white Auricula, but as it was 
evidently a Primula hybrid I called it as 
above and sent it out as such. 

Polyanthus Pantaloon. — I believe 
this to lie the true plant. Some forty 
years ago it was common in Cumberland 
gardens, along with a w’hite hose in hose 
Polyanthus. Neither of them ever seemed 
to ripen any seed. Now I fear the white 
hose in hose Polyanthus is quite lost, and 
of the Pantaloon I only know’ of about four 
plants. This is the more noticeable as it 
wras a very strong grower. 

J. Stormonth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tulipa Kaufmannlana. — This lovely 
Turkestan species is usually regarded as 
the earliest of all the Tulips, and though 
it may not be strictly true, it is head and 
shoulders above all else for early dower¬ 
ing and beauty combined. It has been 
called the Water Lily Tulip, probably 
because of the spread of its petals and the 
colour of the flower internally. This, 
usually of a deep cream, is in good con¬ 
trast with the more pronounced golden 
colour at the base of the flower. Planted 
early in autumn, it will flower w’ith genial 
weather in the first week of April, and in 
favoured places before that time. Ex- 
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t<'in;illy the oil tor petals in Hie typical 
kiml havo a central baud of crimson- 
scm riot throughout their length, which 
renders the plant striking in the bud, 
which is of a refined beauty, cylindrical 
in form, and 2 inches to 3 inches in length. 
The species is somewhat variable, and at. 
least half a dozen forms have been offered. 
The most, pronounced are auren. Brilliant, 
and coccinen. names which speak for 
themselves. In some the externnl scarlet 
band is replaced by a less effective one of 
bluish tone, though the quality of the 
flower is not otherwise impaired. All. 
however, are beautiful and welcome lie- 
cause of their early coming. Quite one of 
the choicest, it should be given a warm 
and sunny spot in sandy loam, or some 
may be grown in pans in the alpine-house. 
The typical kind is quite cheap.—E. H. 

.Tkn KIN'S. 

Adonis amnronsls.— I found this in flower 
in the first, week of February, although I 
hardly expected it quite so early this year. 
It is growing on a low hank, partially 
screened from the sun by a large plant of 
the yellow-barked Dogwood. A. amurensis is 
not only acceptable because of ite early 
blooming, but also on account of ite own in¬ 
trinsic beauty. I find that many experience 
the same difficulty I had at first with it in 
its establishment, as some plants appear to 
die off about the second year. Those which 
survive that stage generally do well, and as 
they become established increase in Bize and 
in vigour. I do not care so much for the 
semi-double varieties as the typical A. amu¬ 
rensis, which has good single yellow flowers. 
The rose and pink varieties of which we read 
seem slow to come into the market.—S. 
Arnott. 

Filling flower-beds cheaply.— Among hardy 
annuals now being sown for the beds I should 
include Godetias. Godetia Biion (white and 
rose) grows 9 inches high and makes a nice 
bed; Godetia gloriosa. one of the best, grows 
1 foot, high and has bright red flowers freely 
produced. The new double rose is of taller 
erowth. very effective, and fine for cutting. 
There is one advantage about these Godetias 
in that they can be transplanted with 
advantage, and if allowed reasonable space 
they will be more lasting. If transplanted 
when small they mav be planted from 6 inches 
to 9 inches apart.—E. H. 

The Chilian Crocus.—It is a pleasure to 
see such a good illustration of Tecophylsea 
cyano-croctis as that which appears on page 
183. It is a charming pot plant, but in the 
open air is very liable to the attacks of slugs. 
The Chilian Crocus is best when treated as a 
pot plant, placing the plants in a frame until 
growth appears and then bringing them into 
an alpine-house or cool greenhouse. — 8. Arnott. 


ORCHIDS. 


MILTONIA WARSCEWICZI. 
During the last few years this distinct 
Miltonia has come to the front on account 
of its having been inter-crossed with the 
Odontoglossums, the progeny being known 
as Odontonia. This plant was at one time 
known as Odontoglossum Weltoni, then 
Oneidium fu sea turn, and now as given 
above. The mode of growth, the colour 
and shape of its flowers, and the panicled 
inflorescence render it one of the most re¬ 
markable of all the Miltonias. The rather 
narrow sepals and petals are brownish- 
red and almost white at the tips, while the 
two-lobed lip is rosy-purple shading to 
white at the margin. 

Culture. —A shady part of the inter¬ 
mediate or Cattleya house should be chosen 
for this Miltonia, and at no time ought It 
to become dry at the root, although the 
amount of water required will depend 
upon the season, and whether the plants 
are growing or at rest. Overhead-spray¬ 
ing must not be practised, ns the tender 
and somewhat succulent young growths 
are liable to damp off. The repotting is 
done when the new shoots commence to 
root,, the best soil being Polypodium fibre, 
Osmmida fibre, and Sphagnum Moss, in 
equal parts, cut up moderately fine, with 
11 m* addition of some crushed crocks to 
maintain the whole in n porous condition. 
Each receptacle must be filled to one-third 


of its depth with clean potsherds, and the 
compost should be pressed sufficiently firm 
to hold the plant in position. Wbeit the 
repotting is finished give a gentle water¬ 
ing, and then no more will be needed for 
several days, provided the surroundings 
are kept moist by occasional spraying or 
syringing between the pots. During the 
flowering period the plants must be 
watched, and directly the pseudo-bulbs 
show any signs of distress the scapes 
should be removed. At this stage the 
plants take a partial rest, but sufficient 
water should be given to keep the leaves 
and bulbs in a plump condition. W. B. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Aerides Fieldingl.— 1 The genus Aerides 
contains several desirable species which 
are well adapted for suspending from the 
roof of the stove or warm Orchid-house. 
The one named above is worthy of a place 
where this group finds favour. It was 
first introduced in 1850, the beautiful 
Vanda coerulen having been sent home at 
the same time. The drooping racemes are 
produced in early summer. The white 
flowers are mottled with rose, while the 
lip is amethyst-purple suffused with white. 
During the growing season, from March 
to September, a moist atmosphere must be 
maintained and the plants well supplied 
with water, but in winter the watering 
should be less frequent, giving Just suffi¬ 
cient to keep the Sphagnum Moss moist. 
Repotting is done only at rare intervals, 
but the roots are top-dressed with a mix¬ 
ture of Sphagnum and fibre each spring.— 
B. B. 

8aooolablum belllnum.— Of the numer¬ 
ous Saccolabiums in cultivation this is 
undoubtedly the best. It was dis¬ 
covered by Boxall in Burma In 1873 and 
put into commerce by Messrs. Low. 
This handsome species flowers at various 
seasons, the stems rarely exceeding 
6 inches in height. The leaves, how¬ 
ever, are much longer, and the rather 
short scapes bear a cluster of fairly large 
blooms. The sepals and petals are yellow 
blotched with blackish-purple, while the 
spreading fimbriated lip is whitish, spotted 
with purple. S. bellinum is often seen in 
collections, generally grown in a teak- 
wood basket and suspended from the roof 
of the warm division. It is a good grower, 
provided the compost is kept sweet and 
due attention paid to watering, etc. As a 
rooting medium Sphagnum Moss forms 
the chief ingredient, with a sprinkling of 
Osinunda fibre, which should be cut up 
tolerably fine. Plenty of drainage must 
be provided, this consisting of either clean 
potsherds or charcoal. Whenever the 
surface soil becomes sour it ought to be 
replaced with new material, and care 
must be taken to prevent the Sphagnum 
Moss choking the plant.— Sadox. 

8ophroniti8 grandiflora.— Among cool 
Orchids the scarlet S. grandiflora occupies 
a foremost position, and rightly so. It 
not only thrives In the cool house, but is 
equally at home in a higher temperature, 
particularly among the Cattleyas and 
allied genera. A few stray blooms appear 
at intervals throughout the year, but the 
flowering season proper is during the 
winter months. It has been largely em¬ 
ployed by the hybridists, and with excel¬ 
lent results, some of the progeny being 
among the choicest and most highly-prized 
of many well-known collections. When 
the flowers are removed and root-action is 
evident any necessary repotting or top¬ 
dressing can be carried out. Shallow pans 
without side holes are the best receptacles, 
and a wire handle should be attached to 
each, whereby they can be suspended from 
the roof. The pans should be filled to 


two-thirds of their depth with drainage, 
and only a small quantity of soil is needed. 
This consists of Osmunda fibre or good 
quality peat, and a sprinkling of Sphag¬ 
num Moss. During active growth the 
plants must be afforded a liberal supply 
of water, but when the tiny pseudo-bulbs 
are fully matured a less quantity will 
suffice.--R. O. 


OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It may be possible to obtain fresh, nicely- 
grown flowers up to February, but it is 
doubtful if many persons care to aee 
Chrysanthemums after about the New 
Year. They are, of course, especially 
valued at Christmas, and most cultivators 
make an effort to get a plentiful supply 
at this time. Very often plants to pro¬ 
vide such are neglected at a critical time. 
Perhaps I ought not to say neglected, but 
during early October, when the flower- 
buds are forming. It is no unusual thing 
to find them suffering through want of 
room. Some ont-of-the-WQy position does 
for this portion of the stock at a time 
when other parts are gay with blossom, 
and blind flower-buds or ill-formed ones 
result. Another point, too, Is that we 
have obtained many of our better late 
kinds from an American strain of seed- 
in fact, not a few of the choicest sorts of 
to-day are those which we originally got 
from that source—and they require good 
culture. Take the white variety Mrs. 
Jos. Thompson. This is an Ideal late 9ort, 
but the roots are not over-robust. It 
should not be over-potted; it requires good 
summer treatment and space so that the 
growth becomes matured. These Items 
may well be followed in the case of late 
sorts generally. 

A. J. Bnlfoor is a capital pink variety, 
dwarf and free of growth. Black Prince 
keeps its deep crimson shade better than 
most kinds, and December Gold has rich 
yellow blooms of good quality. Golden 
Age bears flowers of rather a shaggy 
character, too loose for some, but the 
colour is very rich and the flowers always 
double. Golden Princess Victoria is a 
yellow form of a very good white. This 
and the type are among the latest. Lady 
Carmichael is a capital white for Christ¬ 
mas, and a new one named Mauve Beauty 
supplies first-class blossoms of the shade 
indicated at that important time. As a 
bronze—a brilliant bronze, Lord Brooke 
is the best, although, to my knowledge, it 
has been in cultivation about twenty-five 
years. Mrs. Jos. Thompson has been 
noted. Magoya is a rich yellow, Nivens a 
splendid white—the three, indeed the four, 
are still difficult to beat. There is a pink 
Thompson as well as a yellow. The 
former is wanting in colour, the latter is 
good. Princess Victoria is excellent as a 
white when well done, and it is a sturdy 
grower. Tuxedo, somewhat tall in habit, 
bears very late blooms of bronzy shades. 
Violet Lady Beaumont is a crimson kind 
favoured as a late sort by those who cater 
for the market. Wells’ Late Pink is 
first-rate. A fine old sort is Western 
King. This bears white blossoms of extra 
quality. Winter Cheer is a deep-coloured 
form of a good pink named Framfleld 
Pink, and Heston White is a form of It as 
well. Heston Bronze, Heston Pink, and 
Heston White are three good late kinds. 

H. S. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." —New Edition, llth, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, l$s. ; 
post fret, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from ths ofice 
of Gardening Illustrated, &3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Isondon, W.O. 
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ROOK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA SIBIRICA. 

The Siberian Primrose (P. sibirica) is 
rather inaptly named, as it is widely dis¬ 
tributed, and in its various forms, some 
of whicli are classed by certain botanists 
as distinct species, Is spread through all 
the alpine Himalayas from Western Tibet 
to Cashmere and Sikkim, and through 
North and Central Asia to Europe and 
Northern America. It has l>een in culti¬ 
vation for close on 100 years, but is as yet 
n scarce plant in gardens. It is repre¬ 
sented in onr native flora by the Bird’s 
Eye Primrose CP. farinosa). It is a more 
robust plant than that, with longer leaves 
and red flowers in a more capitate in¬ 
florescence. the illustration, from a group 
of plants in my garden, showing the 
general character of this. Tt is so varied 
in its height and colour that a general 
description is liable to deceive, but it may 


flowers fully open in, five different parts 
of my garden, mostly, though not entirely, 
in sheltered nooks/ One of the plants has 
white flowers, but none of the shades sur¬ 
pass the bright crimson of the type. Prom 
the time when the flower-buds show colour 
till the seed-pods twist themselves down 
on the stalks to deposit their seeds in the 
soil this plant is very attractive. It is 
doubly valuable because of its earliness. 
It nowhere looks better than when we come 
across it in a nook in the rock garden 
peeping out from among evergreen alpines. 
—S. Arnott. 


WILD PANSIES OF THE ALPS. 
Almost every mountain chain in the 
North Hemisphere, at least, has its par¬ 
ticular form of Pansy. The Pyrenees have 
Viola cornuta, while the south of the 
Spanish Sierras has V. Munbyana and the 
Arverne mountains V. sudetiea. In the 
highest summits of the Corsican Alps as 
well as of the. maritime Alps there is the 
finest <>f all the Violas, V. numnmlnria*- 


Another group is represented by V. hete- 
rophylla, declinata. etc., which are Italian, 
and pf great beauty. 

In the mountains of Greece and in the 
Balkans there are V. gracilis and Eugenia 1 , 
which are near to ealcarata. In the South 
Apennines is found another nearly allied 
form called Bertoloni, which grows well 
with me. Speaking of wild Pansies. I 
must hot forget a very free-flowering 
hybrid; V. Florairensis. which I found 
among my seedlings. It seems to be a 
cross between V. ealcarata and V. rotho- 
magensis. The latter plant I got twenty- 
five years ago from its classical station at 
Rouen. It is a perennial and not an 
annual, as Is believed sometimes. 

The flowers of the hybrid are large, 
purple, with whitish eye. It is slightly 
sweet-scented. The plant keeps up a 
succession of bloom from January 1st till 
the end of December. I have for many 
years used the flowers gathered out of 
doors for Christinas table decoration.— 
H. Corkf.von in Irish Gardening. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga CodsefFi.—This hybrid, the 
result of crossing S. saneta and S. Eliza¬ 
beths, is one of the best of the yellow- 
flowered sorts flowering onwards from 
mid-March. To describe it briefly would 
be to say that in habit of growth it is 
quite intermediate in character, and in 
flower an improved Elizabeths. The im¬ 
provement consists in more deeply- 
coloured yellow flowers, and of decidedly 
better form. It is probably a somewhat 
taller grower than the last named, the 
reddish peduncles 3 inches to 4 inches 
high having reddish-green tipped leaves. 
There are, however, two or three yellow- 
flowered forms dominated by the sancta- 
Burseriana blood, ns typified in Eliza¬ 
beths. that are only removed from each 
other in minor details—viz., the subject, 
of this note, Elizabeths?, and one T have 
under the name “Mrs. Leng.” Several 
years ago, too, I had sent me both for 
“ Cherry trees ” and “ Faldonside” a form 
which is an inferior Mrs. Leng and rather 
shy in flowering. Some of these may pc 
only seedling variations of one cross ; any¬ 
way, all have come into being much 
about the same lime and within recent 
years. That named aliove, which is 
known ns “L. S. Godseff ” in catalogues, 
is, I consider, one of the best of them, and 
if obtained true will not fail to please.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Primula rosea superba.—This form of 
Primula rosea is at present very beautiful 
on the margin of a Water Lily pond. Tt 
comes earlier in this position than it does 
in drier soil, and appears to enjoy the 
soaked condition of the ground all through 
the winter. The flowers, of good size, are 
of the most brilliant, rose. P. rosea seems 
to be often lost owing to overlooking its 
need for top-dressing, which may lie ne¬ 
cessary in both spring and autumn, bring¬ 
ing up the soil to about the level of the 
crowns, but not over them. If the masses 
of crowns become too large decay also oc¬ 
casionally sets in. A good deal more 
might be made of P. rosea than is done 
at present, as it is very amenable to in¬ 
crease by division or by means of seeds. 
It seems immaterial whether division is 
effected in early spring or in the early 
autumn.—S. Arnott. 

New Index and Binding: Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardexino Illustrated is now ready fprice 3d., post 
free 3\d.). The Binding Case for the same volume ie also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. OdJ. The Index and Bidd¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, S3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 3s , post 
free. 



Primula sibirica. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott , 
Sunnymead, Dumfries. 


be said to vary from 4 inches to S inches ; folia, a dwarf-creeping plant, growing be- 
in height, the flowers, individually small, I tween the stones and bearing delicate blue 
showing well when open together. A few , flowers. The plant is of very difficult 
years ago a form of P. sibirica was sent growth, and T, till now, never could 
out as P. capitellata, an allied species. | succeed with it. Near to it, in the stony 
P. sibirica has a preference for a moist slopes of the maritime Alps, too, there is 
Position, and in sandy peat and loam, | a nice and very rare Pansy called Valderia. 
with an abundance of water, will thrive The colour is not so real blue as in V. 
admirably in the open garden. Even as nummularicefolia, but as good as in the 
far north as Edinburgh it is quite hardy j very highly praised V. eenisia, which is 
and flowers and seeds freely in the open. ! near to it. V. Valderia should be grown 
It is a capital plant for the sandy, gritty 1 in the moraine, w’here it does well. At 
sides of a stream or pond, and is excellent, j higher elevations there is another well- 
in a moraine with water beneath. It is known Viola called V. eenisia, which only 
naturally a Primula which does not form j grows in slate debris or in the moraine (I 
large masses, and exists in its native mean the true Swiss moraine). Its nearest 
habitats ns single plants, though often in ' ally is the beautiful and rare V. Comollia, 
large patches. In the garden, however, , which is found in the higher Alps of the 
it assumes a good size with me. and forms , Orobian chain in the north of Italy. Very 
a number of crowns. It may be increased near to V. eenisia, V. Comollia has flowers 
by division or seeds. S. Arnott. of the richest, pink. They arc also very 

—- fragrant. In other parts (Oriental) of the 

Cyclamen Coum.—It is a treat to the j Alps we find V. aIpina, dwarf and distinct, 
flower-lover to go into the garden and find i The more common are the species of the 
the bright crimson flowers of Cyclamen ealcarata group (ealcarata, Zoyzii, lutea). 
Conm. To-day (February 4th) I found 1 which are all very easy to cultivate. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Beetroot.— For many years, having 
an almost daily demand for Beetroot, I 
found it an excellent plan to sow a box of 
seed under glass, when hardened off plant¬ 
ing out the seedlings carefully early in 
May on a south border in good soil. For 
early work the Turn ip-rooted varieties 
are much the best, and till the introduc¬ 
tion of Sutton’s Globe I relied upon the 
Egyptian, the best of its kind at. that date, 
but. of second-rate quality. The newer 
Globe is a line root as regards flavour, 
size, colour, and carl Incss, and ideal for 
sowing under glass for an early supply. 
Beet requires a little care at the trans¬ 
planting, lifting so that the roots of the 
seedlings are not broken in any way, and 
planting firmly. It is best to do this in 
showery weather, lightly shading for a 
few days in hot sunshine. Seed sown in 
the open early in May gives a good suc¬ 
cession. Land not recently manured 
should be chosen. For light soils the 
Globe is specially good and invariably re¬ 
liable.—C. R. F. 

A good late Apple.— Those who are fond of 
raw Apples at, this reason should plant Alfria- 
ton. It doee well as a standard on the Crab 
in the orchard, or for early bearing have it 
on the broad-leaved Paradise if to be planted 
»n the garden.—E. H. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 

(Concluded from pope 230.) 

Dried Beans.— All dried Beans require 
I he same preliminary treatment, no matter 
how they are to be finally cooked and 
served. Look them over carefully to re¬ 
move all dirt, then wash them clean. 
Soak them overnight in plenty of cold 
water. In the morning pour off the water 
and put them In a slewpan with cold 
water enough to cover them well. Let 
Ihem come to the boiling point In this 
water, then drain. If the Beans are old 
and hard, for each quart put a piece of 
soda about the size of a large Bean into 
the water in which they are soaked over¬ 
night, also in the first water in which they 
are boiled. The scalded and drained 
Beans should be put back in the stewpan 
and covered generously with boiling water. 
They should now cook slowly, with the 
cover partially off the stewpan until 
they have reached the required degree 
of tenderness. For stewed and baked 
Beans the cooking must stop when the 
skins begin to crack. For Beans served 
with a sauce they should cook until per¬ 
fectly tender, but they must not be broken 
or mushy. For purges and soups they 
should be cooked until very soft. 

Puree of dried Beans.— Cook one quart 
of Beans in water until very soft, then 
drain well (saving the water) and rub 
through a purge sieve. Put one pint of 
the strained Beans in a stewpan with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or savoury drip¬ 
ping, one teaspoonful of sugar, one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoon¬ 
ful of pepper, and hot milk, enough to 
make the purge like thick mush. About 
half a pint of milk will he right. Cook 
in the double boiler for one hour, stirring 
often and adding more milk if too dry. 
Heap the puree in the centre of a hot 
Idatter. The puree may lie served as a 
vegetable, with any kind of meat. A 
soup may he made with the water in which 
the Beans were cooked and the remainder 
of the strained Beans. 

Dried Beans saute. —Cook the Beans 
until tender, hut not broken. Drain off 
the water and save it. for soup. For one 
quart, of Beans put three tablespoonfuls of 
savoury dripping or butter in a large- 
bottomed stewpan. When the fat is hot 
put in the drained Beans, which have been 
seasoned with a tablespoonful of salt and 


half a teaspoonful of i»epper. Cook over 
a hot fire for fifteen minutes, frequently 
turning the Beaus over with a fork. 
Cover and let them cook for half au hour 
where they will not burn. If the Beans 
are liked moist add a cupful of meat broth, 
milk, or water before putting them to cook 
for the last half hour. 

Baked Potatoes.— Select. Potatoes having 
a smooth, unmarred surface. Wash jier- 
fectly clean and let them drain. Put them 
in an old baking pan kept for this pur¬ 
pose—do not crowd them—and put in a 
hot oven. If the oven is large and hot 
and the Potatoes of medium size, forty 
minutes will answer for the cooking. On 
Hie other hand, if the oven is filled with 
cold Potatoes the temperature of the oven 
will be reduced quickly and it will require 
an hour to cook the Potatoes. Baked 
Potatoes should be served as soon as they 
are done. If they must be kept any time 
after the cooking is completed, break them 
in order that the moisture may escape. 
Keep them in a warm oven or covered 
with cheese cloth in a stewpan. 

Turnips. —This vegetable is generally 
spoiled by overcooking. The flat, white 
summer turnip, when sliced, will cook in 
thirty minutes. If the cooking is pro¬ 
longed beyond this time, the vegetable 
begins to deteriorate, growing dark in 
colour and strong in flavour. The winter 
Turnips require from forty-five to sixty 
minutes. 

Boiled Turnips.— Have the Turnips 
peeled and sliced. Drop the slices into a 
stewpan with boiling water enough to 
cover generously. Cook until tender, then 
drain well. They are now ready to mash 
or chop. If they are to lie served mashed, 
put them hack in the stewpan ; mash with 
a wooden vegetable masher, as metal is 
apt to impart an unpleasant taste. Season 
with salt, butter, and a little i>eppor. 
Serve at once. 

Salsafy.— Salsafy is one of the roots 
that may be left in the ground over winter, 
thus making this vegetable available for 
the late summer, fall, and spring. To pre¬ 
vent this root from turning dark it must 
be dropped as soon ns it is pared and cut 
into a mixture of flour and water made 
slightly acid with vinegar. For six good- 
sized roots mix together one tnblespoonful 
of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and three pints of 
water. Wash and scrape the roots, then 
cut into slices about 3 inches long. Drop 
into the prepared water. Place the stew¬ 
pan on the fire and cook the Salsafy thirty 
minutes, counting from the time it begins 
to boil. Drain and serve in a white sauce. 
Or mix together one tablespoonful of 
butter, half a tenspoonful of salt, one tea¬ 
spoonful of Lemon juice, and one tea¬ 
spoonful of minced Parsley or Chervil. 
Add this to the drained Salsafy and serve 
at onee. 

Kohl-rabt, or Turnip Cabbage. —This 
vegetable is a variety of the Cabbage, hut 
instead of the reserve nutritive matter of 
the plant being stored largely in the leaves 
or flowers, it is collected in the stem, 
which forms a Turnip-like enlargement 
just above the ground. Kohl-rabi is of 
fine flaA’our and delicate, if cooked when 
very young and tender. It should be used 
when it has a diameter of not more than 
2 inches or 3 inches. As it grows large 
it becomes tough and fibrous. 

Boiled Kohlrabi.— Wash and pare the 
vegetables, then cut in thin slices. Put 
into slightly salted boiling water and boil, 
with the cover partially off the stewpan, 
until the vegetable is tender. This will 
take from thirty to fifty minutes. Pour 
off the water and season with hotter, salt, 
and pepper. 


Green Corn. —Green corn, a typical 
American food product, is a vegetable 
which, for most palates, is easily siK>iled 
by overcooking, since the longer the cook¬ 
ing period the less pronounced the delicate 
Corn flavour. The most satisfactory way 
to serve green Corn is on the cob. Free 
the Corn from husks and “ silk.” Have a 
kettle of water boiling hard, drop the corn 
into the water and cook ten minutes. If 
only a few ears of Corn are put in a kettle 
of boiling water, the temperature of the 
water is not lowered greatly and the Corn 
will cook in eight minutes. On the other 
hand, if a large quantity of Corn is 
crowded into a kettle of boiling water, the 
temperature Is very much lowered and the 
time of cooking must be increased. When 
possible, surround the Corn with a 
generous quantity of boiling water. Corn 
may be cut from the cob and heated with 
butter, pepper, and a little milk. _ For this 
dish, cook the ears five minutes in boiling 
water to set the juice. Then with a sharp 
knife cut through the centre of each row 
of grains and with the back of a case 
knife press the grains of Corn from the 
hulls. Put the corn in a saucepan and 
season with salt, pepper, and butter. Add 
enough hot milk to moisten well, and cook 
ten minutes. Serve at once. The raw 
Corn may be cut from the cob and treated 
in the same manner. 

Cooking kiavourings.— When a soup, 
sauce, or vegetable is to be flavoured 
with a herb or another vegetable the 
flavouring should be added towards the end 
of the cooking period. Since the oils and 
other bodies which give seasoning veget¬ 
ables and herbs their flavour are volatile 
they are either driven off by long-con¬ 
tinued cooking or rendered much less deli¬ 
cate in flavour. Herbs that are to be left 
in the dish or served with the dish must 
he added just before the food is served. 
The herbs generally served with the dish 
are Chervil, Parsley, Tarragon, and 
Chives. Burnet, Thyme, Summer 
Savoury, Sage, and Sweet Basil are 
cooked with the dish a short time, not over 
twenty minutes, and are then removed. 
The little bunch of mixed herbs, the “ bou¬ 
quet garni,” so often referred to in cookery 
books, is made with two branches of Par¬ 
sley, a sprig each of Thyme and Summer 
Savoury, a small leaf of Sage, and a small 
Bay leaf, all tied together. This is cooked 
with the dish from ten to twenty minutes, 
then removed. Turnips, Carrots, Par¬ 
snips, Celery, Leeks,. Cibol, Onions, etc., 
when used just as flnvourers, should lx* 
tied in a hunch and cooked twenty or 
thirty minutes in the dish and then be 
removed. When Shallot and Garlic are 
used they should never be cut, but 
separated into “cloves.” One clove will 
he enough for a small quantity of soup, 
sauce, or ragout. Never fry Shallots or 
Garlic. Cook in the dish to be flavoured 
about ten minutes, then remove. 

Fine herbs. —In its broadest, sense, the 
term “fine herbs” includes all the deli¬ 
cate, savoury herbs, such as Burnet. Sweet 
Basil, Tarragon, and Chervil. As com¬ 
monly understood, three herbs enter into 
the seasoning known to cooks as “ fine 
herbs;” these 4 a re Parsley, Chervil, and 
Chives. They are minced fine and added 
to the sauce, soup, omelette, etc. For an 
omelette, they are stirred into the beaten 
eggs in the proportion of a teaspoonfnl to 
three eggs. When added to sauces, the 
herbs must he added just as they are about 
to he served. These three herbs combine 
well with almost any vegetable, fish, or 
meat. In general, herbs should be 
washed, placed on a clean board, and cut 
with a sharp knife. Chervil and Tarragon 
when employed in soup or salad should be 
torn leaf by leaf into small pieces. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WILD PRIMROSES. 

I have many acres of wild Primroses in 
the woods, and which are very effective 
for several months every year. They are 
excellent flowers for the house arranged 
in simple ways, fragrance and effect l>eing 
delightful. The illustration we give to¬ 
day shows a single self-sown plant lifted 
and dropped into a bowl. Where no wood¬ 
land exists it is worth while to scatter 
the seeds in any piece of ground that 
happens to ho near. Tills was a self-sown 
plant in a bit of fresh soil, and hence it 
grew larger than usual with Primroses in 


to say, such a plant requires a pot of 
large size. It was growing in a mixture 
of one part loam and two parts leaf-soil, 
with a liberal addition of sand. The 
owner said it had a little stimulant once 
a month in the shape of water in which a 
hag of horse-droppings and a little soot 
was soaking. The foliage was scrupulously 
clean, the result of sponging and an oeea- 
sional exposure to a mild rain, the pro¬ 
portion of variegated leaves being about 
one in six. The plant lias always occupied 
the same position—the central part of a 
bay-window facing west—and to this 
position, getting only the declining rays 
of the sun-, and being free from 
draught, and in a room of fairly equable 


autumn, and the flowers are of a colour 
that is not too abundant at that season. 
Seeds may be sown at this date, pricking 
off the seedlings to the number of three 
or four round the edge of a large 60-pot in 
peaty soil, and either shifting the potful 
intact or potting off singly and pinching 
out the points of I lie shoots to induce 
several trusses of bloom to come in place 
of one only. If to lie used as an edging to 
small groups and stages 5-inch pels will 
be found a suitable size, but if large 
plants are required larger pots must be 
employed. 

ruchsias.— As fast as cuttings are to be had 
they are taken and put in to strike in heat. 
When rooted they will he potted oft singly and 
kept in a growing temperature until ready for 



A self-sown wild Primrose. 


the woods. In mild winters, when the j 
Primrose flowers in the woods, it is often 
a nice way to pick out a few plants about 
Christmas and lift them with little balls ' 
and put them in a large basin with a bit 
of Moss round them. They will then 
flower for three months in a cool window. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspidistras.—I had an illustration the 
other day of the value of this favourite 
room plant when a reasonable amount of 1 
care and attention is bestowed on it. 
Some twelve years ago I gave a friend a 
healthy young plant of seven leaves and 


temperature, combined with the care and 
attention shown in the way of watering 
and cleanliness, the success may be 
attributed. The plant, so far as I know, 
has never been out of this living room ex¬ 
cept for watering and cleansing for the 
last ten years. Aspidistras will bear neg¬ 
lect and stand rough treatment as well as 
any plants, and are apt to be spoken of 
somewhat contemptibly, but I think the 
above will show how well they repay care 
and attention even if they never see the 
interior of a glass structure.—E. R. S., 
Hardwick. 


a shift into 6-inch and 7-inch pots. With due 
attention to stopping in tlie early stages of 
growth these plants will make useful bushy 
specimens for summer and autumn blooming. 


to-day it has forty-eight fine leaves, and 


when I saw it'the surface of the pot was 
studded with two dozen flowers. Needless | 


Trachelium cceruleum is a very useful 
plant for the greenhouse and cool 
conservatory during late summer and 
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Repotting Terns (J. D.).—One of the most 
important points in potting Ferns is to wait 
until new growth has just begun, and if yours 
are in this condition then you ought to deal 
with them at once. Turfy loam, peat, and 
leaf soil in equal proportions, with a dash of 
sharp silver sand, wilt do for almost any 
Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have the 
compost just moist enough to allow of firm 
potting. Make the soil fairly firm when pot¬ 
ting, and be careful with the watering until 
the roots begin to move. Drainage, too. is 
very important. One or two good crocks fitted 
over the drainage hole, with some fine cinders 
over these, covering the whole with some 
rongh pieces of turf picked from the potting 
soil, provide safe drainage. Shake away a 
good deal of the old compost, use clean pots, 
and do not expose the roots to the air for any 
length of time. 
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RO8E8. 

THE ROSE GARDEN IN APRIL. 
The pruning of the tender Teas and Chinas 
may now be proceeded with. If pruned 
earlier the bottom eyes would start into 
growth and the first frost would nip them, 
but if delayed until well into April these 
lower eyes will remain dormant. These 
Roses aTe very excitable and no doubt a 
good deal of young growth will have been 
produced already. Do not hesitate to cut 
below these forward eyes, for if left they 
will in all probability become frost-bitten 
before the month is out. Although the 
season has apparently been milder than 
the average, and we have had hardly any 
really hard weather, yet I notice that 
more trees than usual show signs of frost¬ 
bite. In pruning, the injured shoots must 
be cut down until the pith looks clean and 
healthy.' In many cases the frost-bitten 
shoot is apparently quite healthy and the 
top eyes continue to develop, but 
eventually It will die back to the injured 
portion; so to prevent disappointment it 
is better to cut the shoot right back now. 

When pruning is finished all the prun- 
ings should be gathered up and burned, 
especially where mildew, red-rust, and 
black-spot have been troublesome. The 
surface should then be pricked up with a 
fork as soon as the soil is dry enough. If 
this is delayed the surface will soon be¬ 
come hard, especially after such a wet 
season os the past one. After loosening 
the surface a top-dressing of short, rich 
manure may be given. Do not pack the 
manure round the base of each plant, but 
spread it evenly over the surface so that 
it may be worked in with the hoe later on. 
Where good manure is not easily obtained 
a good reliable artificial manure may be 
applied instead, but only to healthy, 
vigorous plants. Give in very small doses 
at first and in no case should the quan¬ 
tities given in the directions for use be 
exceeded or permanent injury will re¬ 
sult. Extra large bush plants, also 
climbers on walls or pergolas, will be 
benefited by a few liberal doses of liquid 
manure during the latter part of April 
and early May. If some of those large 
plants appear to be deteriorating they 
may be helped in the following way. Dig 
a semi-circular trench around one-half of 
the plant, sufficiently near to just tap the 
roots, and fill in this trench with some 
good loam mixed with old manure, trend¬ 
ing the compost firmly during the refill¬ 
ing. The other half of the plant may l>e 
treated similarly next spring. Old Rose- 
beds may be helped in a like manner by 
digging a trench down every other row. 
the alternate rows being done next year. 

It is not yet too late to plant Roses to 
bloom this year, but extra care must l»e 
taken to ensure success If possible cover 
the roots with a quantity of fine soil and 
dip them In mud before planting. Firm 
planting is most Important, especially at 
this late season. The bushes should be 
cut down to within two eyes or three eyes 
of the base, when they will soon send up 
fine sturdy shoots which will bloom about 
.Tuly and will be very little later than 
bushes planted in the autumn. 

Eoi.axttne. 


R08ft Silver Moon.— Dr. van Fleet, of the 
IT.S. Department of Agriculture, raised 
this Rambler Rose. The name is evidently 
given in allusion to the colouring of the 
flowers, which Is a delightful soft cream 
with silvery-white at the edges of the 
petals. The flowers, which are very large 
for this class of Rose, are produced singly 
or in small sprays. Silver Moon has a 
vigorous rambling habit, somewhat re- 
r, milling that of R. sinica or laevigata. 


from which it is said to have originated. 
In all probability Silver Moon is a hybrid 
between R. sinica andR. Wichuraiana, the 
latter giving it its hardy constitution. It 
is eminently fitted for running over a 
mound of tree stumps. Silver Moon is a 
novelty well worth a trial, and I am quite 
sure that all lovers of the Rambler Roses 
will consider it an acquisition to that 
cln ss— Eglantine. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HIPPEASTRUMS. 

This being the flowering period of these 
plants attention may well lie directed to 
the fact that upon the care exercised in 
their culture after blooming depends the 
display of blooms another year. By too 
many they are then neglected, either by 
being stowed in any out-of-the-way place 
or as happened in the case of some 
examples I was once asked to give my 
opinion on. In this cose, directly the 
flowers were over the plants were dried 
off and the owner was quite at a loss to 
understand why he did not get any more 
flowers. Though so many regard Hippeas- 
trurns as stove plants, they can be well 
grown under much cooler conditions. 
Those that have been in the greenhouse 
during their lieriod of blooming should, if 
such a place is available, be shifted into a 
structure a few degrees warmer. If there 
is no other house suitable they should be 
placed at the warmest end of the green¬ 
house, in a good, light position, Just 
shading them from the hottest sun. They 
must be kept watered, and if the plants 
are well rooted moisture should be given 
freely. An occasional dose of liquid 
manure, or one of the many plant foods 
now available, will be beneficial. The re¬ 
sult of this treatment will be seen in the 
production of stout, leathery, rich-green 
leaves, while an increase will be noticed in 
the size of the bulb. If this last feels firm 
it shows that the material necessary for 
another season’s display is being built, up 
within. By the middle of June, or earlier 
in some localities, the plants should he re¬ 
moved to a cold frame facing south. They 
may have a free circulation of air, and 
for a little while the shading in the hottest 
part of the day should be kept on, while 
the frames can he closed early enough to 
husband a little of the sun-heat. Under 
this treatment the plants will continue to 
grow till about a month or so later, when 
they should have finished, or nearly so, 
when the shading may be discontinued 
altogether and more air given ; in fact the 
lights can be left off altogether unless to 
ward off heavy rains. During the month 
of August the earliest plants will show 
signs of going to rest by some of the oldest 
leaves turning yellow, when the water 
supply must l>c lessened. As soon as frost 
comes, the bulbs should be taken indoors 
and gradually dried off. During the winter 
they maybe kept quite dry in a tempera¬ 
ture ranging from 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
Even in the night the thermometer should 
not fall below 45 degs. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lachenallas.— These pretty winter and 
spring-flowering bulbs are frequently 
neglected after they cease blooming until 
they begin to grow again. There is, how¬ 
ever. no comparison between the flowers 
from such bulbs and those from others 
which have been well grown. Instead of 
being allowed to dry off after the flowers 
fade or are plucked, the bulbs should be 
kept well watered for a time, giving occa¬ 
sional doses of manure-water until they 
show signs of wanting to go to rest. After 
n short interval of resting and dryness 


they should be shaken out of the old soil 
and repotted in sandy loam well enriched 
with decayed manure, and allowed to start 
naturally In a cool house. It is surprising 
how early they flower without forcing, pro¬ 
vided they are potted early. The various 
batches should be so treated that no 
forcing is required, as the plants do not. 
like it at any period of their growth. 

Malmaison Carnations. — A batch of 
these is almost ready for staking, and in 
the ease of young plants in 5-ineh pots a 
single cane to the flowering-spike is all 
that is necessary. Older plants, of course, 
require supports as may be needful. These 
plants, although they might be brought 
forward without much delay, will not bo 
required for some time, and after all 
danger from frost is over they will be re¬ 
moved to a sheltered place out of doors 
and plunged in an ash-bed until the blooms 
show colour. The delicate petals, when 
on the point of expanding, are easily dis¬ 
figured by rain, so that, in that respect, 
regular attention is needed and shelter is 
afforded on wet days. A gratifying fea¬ 
ture in the case of these Carnations, and 
of others at present in bloom, is the entire 
absence of rust, which, for once in a way, 
has been kept at bay. When large blooms 
are required, disbudding is necessary, and 
when the flowers are used for cutting it 
is quite as profitable to disbud, for in such 
a case the unexpanded buds are sacrificed 
in cutting the earliest flowers. Watering 
at all times in the case of Carnations must 
be kept down to a safe minimum. 

Wistarias in the greenhouse. —Of the 
numerous hardy shrubs that are forced 
into bloom for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse during the winter or early 
spring months Wistaria sinensis now 
occupies a foremost position. For this 
purpose it has come very much to the 
front within recent years; indeed, it is not 
so very long since that it was rarely seen 
treated in this way. For grouping it is 
most effective when grown in standard 
form, as the pendulous racemes of 
purplish-lilac blossoms are^ then seen to 
considerable advantage. The roots of the 
Wistaria are long, thong-like, and with 
but few fibres. For this reason they do 
not transplant well, hence they are, for 
forcing, best grown altogether in jK>ts. 
This confinement, too, cheeks their 
exuberance of growth and tends to the 
formation of flower-buds, which is as¬ 
sisted by pinching back any of the very 
vigorous shoots to within two or three 
eyes of their base. The plants should, 
during the summer, be plunged out of 
doors in a'spot fully exposed to sun and 
air, as these conditions greatly assist in 
the formation of flower-buds. They must 
also not be allowed to get dry at the roots. 
The Wistaria is not one of those subjects 
that can be recommended for very early 
forcing, as it does not kindly respond to 
•i great deal of heat, and, furthermore, if 
hard forced the blossoms are paler in 
colour than if they are brought on more 
gradually.—K. R. W. 

Anthurlum Andreanum. — When this 
showy-flowered species of Anthurium was 
first introduced considerable numbers of 
collected plants were sent to this country. 
From these it was evident that in a state 
of Nature the plant varied considerably 
in habit, size of flower, and other particu¬ 
lars. The more compact-habited plants 
were, in most cases at least, given the 
preference over those with a pronounced 
straggling tendency, and a well-flowered 
example, with its brilliant scarlet corru¬ 
gated spa the and bright yellow spadix, 
was very pleasing. Furthermore, the 
blossoms retain their freshness a con¬ 
siderable time. Soon after its introduc¬ 
tion this Anthurium was taken in hand 
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by the hybridist, with the result that there 
is now a great number of varieties more 
or less closely related to A. Andreanum. 
Very few of them, however, appeal to me, 
as they are coarse, with, in many cases, 
very large leaves and huge spathes. Some 
of this class have been given Awards of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
With heat and moisture and an open root¬ 
ing medium, such ns equal parts of librous 
loam and peat, with the addition of 
Sphagnum Moss, silver sand, and small 
pieces of charcoal, these Antjiuriums will 
do well.—K. R. W. 

Epiphylfum truncatum.— A very Interest¬ 
ing article appeared on page 92 relative to 
ihe once popular Epiphyllum truncatum. 
For some reason this is not so much grown 
as it was thirty to forty years ago. As 
pointed out, the Epiphyllum is seen to 
innr-h better advantage when grafted on a 
stock that will carry the head at a given 
height from the pot. The Epiphyllum can 
l*e grown quite readily on its own roots, 
though some care is needed in watering, 
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pot is amply large for an Epiphyllum on 
its own roots. A few points, therefore, to 
remember are to encourage a free growth 
in their season, followed by a long rest, 
not to overpot, and keep the soil sweet and 
porous, with ample drainage.—W. S. 

Hardy Ferns in town greenhouses.— 
Attached to many houses in towns is a 
small glass structure dignified by the title 
of a conservatory. The majority of them 
are totally unsuited for the culture of u 
general collection, being often so situated 
that they get scarcely, if any, direct sun¬ 
shine. There is also, as a rule, no con¬ 
venience for heating them. For such 
places by far the best plants to grow 
therein are hardy Ferns, which will thrive 
under these conditions, while one need not 
trouble about keeping out the frost. By a 
judicious selection, which is best done by 
a | visiting a nursery where they are grown, 
and picking out the plants when in 
character, a representative collection may 
he obtained at a very moderate price. 
The beginner need not trouble about large 


FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS ELEGANTISSIMA 
COMPACTA. 

This remarkably pretty Fern soon made 
Its way in this country and secured a fore¬ 
most place among the plants of compara¬ 
tively small dimensions adapted for indoor 
decoration. It is a sport of American 
origin from the plumose section, which 
already contains so many gorgeous and 
highly decorative plants, and may be best 
described as a miniature N. todeaoides, 
the general character of which it partakes 
to a great extent. In this case the fronds, 
which are produced in profusion, seldom 
reach more than 32 inches in length and 
are of a somewhat upright habit. All these 
plumose forms of Nephrolepis are of easy 
cultivation. They should occupy a position 
either near the window or at any rate in a 
light part of the room, and their roots 
should be kept constantly moist and never 
at. any time lx? allowed to get dry. 



Nephrolepis clegantissima compacta. From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons* 
nursery , Dyson' s-road, Edmonton. 


because, being so succulent, a deal of 
*>11 moisture is very detrimental. Plants 
on their own roots should have plenty of 
porous material in the soil, lime-rubble, 
charcoal, or finely-broken brick being 
freely incorporated. Perhaps the most 
effective disposition of the plants in their 
flowering season is to suspend them at. a 
height that will bring the blossoms on a 
level with the eye. One occasionally finds 
Epiphyllums wonderfully well grown in 
cottage and other dwellings, but it is 
seldom one finds them grafted in cottages. 
That they will thrive and flower abun¬ 
dantly in such positions on their own 
roots I have had abundant testimony. 
There are several varieties, differing in 
colour. Ripeness of the current season's 
growth is essential. A sunny spot out¬ 
doors In late summer, and perhaps a sunny 
window-sill, will afford this. On their 
own roots it is well to restrict them to 
comparatively small pots, as they do not 
form an excess of root, and in large p°t q 
there is more risk of the soil becoming 
«our and the plant unhealthy. A fi-inclj 


plants, as small, well-rooted examples will 
soon form effective specimens. Where 
these Ferns are grown in pots the present 
is a good time to shift those that require 
It. The deciduous varieties will now be 
on the point of pushing up their new 
fronds, and the roots, being correspond¬ 
ingly active, will soon take posession of 
the fresh soil. At one time a large amount 
of peat was considered necessary for the 
successful culture of Ferns of all kinds, 
but this theory is now exploded, the main 
staple of the potting compost being good 
fibrous loam lightened by a little peat or 
leaf-mould and sand.—W. T. 

The scaroity of fuel.— The scarcity and con¬ 
sequent high price of fuel are giving trouble to 
forcing men. Contracts with merchants will 
not avail when they have not the material. 
This scarcity is apparently due to want of 
labour and the blocking of the railways in 
consequence of the war, or at all events these 
furnish a good excuse for raising the price. 
Fortunately the season is advancing, and we 
shall be able to drop all fires in cool houses. 
And in case of frost, tender things can be kept 
safe by a covering of paper. I find old news¬ 
papers very useful for that purpose, and they 
are cheap if they have to be purchased — E. H. 


NATIVE FERNS: WHY NOT? 

My hobby runs in the shape of native 
Ferns. Onr native Ferns enjoy the double 
advantage of being accessible and manage¬ 
able—they are, as a rule, easy to get and 
easy to keep. There is no county in 
Ireland without its Ferns, and few which 
cannot boast them In abundance. To 
stand at Killarney among Osmundas 
which reach to your shoulder, to see the 
walls and the trunks of trees In Cork rich 
with miniature forests of the common 
Polypody, to wade in a Sligo glen 
through roods of amazing Harts-tongues, 
experiences such as these are enough to 
captivate even a Cockney tourist. But 
such exceptional prodigality is not needed 
to win and keep our Irish hearts. It is a 
day of Incessant rain; I have just come 
for a week among the Carlingford Moun¬ 
tains, and time will not wait. Accordingly 
I mock at the blasts and the waters; the 
hedges and the walls I want to explore 
give useful cover, and in less than an hour 
three of oqr Sph^nworts have welcomed 
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me. A similar walk in the afternoon adds 
four more species, and this in midwinter. 
There is plenty of signs to show that 
were it summer the list would have been 
still further increased. 

The worse the site the better they will 
do; which, being explained, means that 
Ferns flourish where most other plants 
would fail. Once I attempted a fernery in 
what, seemed a very desirable situation; it 
had, however, a drawback which 
neutralised everything else—the aspect 
was south. That experiment resulted in 
wholesale failure. Choose some dark 
corner where nothing will grow but the 
coarsest herbage, there you may plant 
Ferns with confidence, provided there is 
shelter.- Absolute shelter from wind, and 
plenty of shade, these are what most 
Ferns demand; and they are also very par¬ 
ticular as to drainage. If the soil is well 
drained Ferns will grow on the flat, but 
it is much safer to raise them, as the most 
superficial study of the places they select 
for themselves will prove.— Canon Moore 
in Irish Gardening. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON APPLES. 

In a recent issue Mr. Strugnell in his 
article on Cox’s Orange Pippin referred 
to its unsatisfactory behaviour on heavy 
soil. I found the same thing when re¬ 
siding in the West. Where soil and other 
conditions are favourable then Cox’s is a 
profitable Apple. I have known growers 
on cold soil head down the trees and graft 
other kinds on them. 

When I came to my present garden in 
Camberley some eight years ago I found 
four standard trees of Cox’s Orange 
worked on the Crab. The first season I 
gave them special culture, top-dressing 
them with soil taken from my poultry-run. 
This I continued every year, and now the 
roots are abundant near the surface. This 
past summer I tried what giving a good 
soaking of water would do. This was 
most satisfactory. I always thin the crop. 

Early in January I had sent me by a 
friend in Kent six fruits of this Apple 
from trees on a sandy loam. These were 
excellent in every way. Nowhere have I 
seen such high colour on all kinds of 
Apples as on the red sandy loam in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter. With reference 
to the value placed on it from a market 
point of view there can be no two opinions. 
In private gardens it is much the same. 

Have growers found that by allowing 
late kinds to hang on the trees as long as 
possible their flavour is improved? Last 
year I allowed my Stunner Pippins to re¬ 
main on the trees till the first week in 
November, and now (early in March) I 
never remember their being so highly 
flavoured. Many are under the impression 
that light soil is not suitable for Apple 
culture. From experience I prefer it to 
heavy loam, especially for weak growers. 
Some months ago in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated some one recommended as three 
good kinds Blenheim Orange, Golden 
Noble, and Alfriston. The last is one of 
the very best kinds for use in the first 
four months of the year and should be 
more frequently planted. J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apple Burr-Knot. —I have an Apple which 
I have grown for some years, ana which I 
have known as the Bir or Bur Apple, but have 
not been able to find a description of it in 
any book I have. It has a bushy habit and 
throws up a lot of shoots from the base, 
which strike easily. It is very liable to 
canker on the old shoots, but that does not 
affect its fruiting. It is a most reliable 
cropper, the fruit, of a good size, good eating, 
and a good cooker and keeper. Before I came 
to this district I lived op a light sandy soil. 


where it never failed. Here it is a stiffer soil, 
and. so far, old trees which I moved a few 
years ago have not done eo well, but young 
trees grown from cuttings and the older trees 
are now full of promise. Can you tell me 
anything about it?—R. W. D. Withers, Oak¬ 
lands, Chirk, N. Wales. 

[The Apple you inquire about is no 
doubt the Burr-knot, which produces on 
the branches a quantity of burrs which 
root very easily. If a branch with these 
burrs on it. is inserted in the ground it 
will soon root and form a tree. It is also 
known as “ Hide’s Walking Stick,” the 
legend being that a man of that name cut 
a walking stick from the tree and inserted 
it in the ground, (his rooting and forming 
a tree. The Burr-Knot is a good cooking 
Apple, coining into use during the end of 
Octolier and November. The name Burr- 
Knot. has also been applied to a well- 
known Scotch Apple—Oslln—which also 
forms burrs on the branches and can be 
rooted in the same way. This, however, 
cannot be the Apple you refer to, as the 
Oslln is a September Apple and does not 
keep so long ns you say the Apple you 
inquire about does.—Eo.] 


VEGETABLES. 

SOOT AS MANURE. 

Soot, which is obtained in the combustion 
of coal and wood, consists chiefly of 
carbon along with small quantities of 
nitrogen, sulphur, and other substances. 
When coal and wood are burnt in fires 
most of the carbon passes off as carbonic 
acid gas, but owing to imperfect combus¬ 
tion finely-divided particles of unburnt 
carbon are deposited in the chimney. 
Along with the carbon, some phosphates, 
potash, and other mineral substances, also 
in a fine state of division, are carried off. 
The nitrogen in the coal and wood is 
mostly evolved as ammonia, which is 
partly converted into a salt by combina¬ 
tion either with sulphurous acid or hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the smoke. The salt is 
found deposited in the soot along with the 
substances mentioned above. 

Composition. —The content of the various 
substances in the soot varies greatly, and 
depends upon the draught of the flue, the 
height of the chimney, the character of 
the fuel, and the manner of stoking. 
Domestic soot is usually the richest, and 
may contain from 3 per cent, to 6 per cent, 
of nitrogen. Boiler soot, on the other 
hand, may contain only about 1 per cent., 
or even less, and in some cases none at 
all; soot from the Cambridge rubbish 
destructor, analysed at Cambridge, was 
found to contain no nitrogen. It may here 
be stated that soot from the different kinds 
of coal burnt in dwelling-houses varies 
widely in composition, but, since parcels 
from various houses are mixed together 
for sale such differences tend to be 
eliminated." Compared with coal, wood 
seems to yield a much higher proportion 
of potash in the soot, which also may con- 
tain considerable quantities of lime. A 
sample consisting of flakes of tarry matter 
from a wood fire, which was analysed at 
Cambridge, contained C.4 per cent, of 
nitrogen. Reddish colour in the soot was 
not found, of itself, to be an indication of 
low nitrogen content. Small quantities of 
potash are found in certain types of flue 
dust discarded from iron and other works 
in various parts of the country. A sample 
obtained from an ironworks in the Mid¬ 
lands, and examined in the Government 
laboratory, contained nearly 6 per cent, of 
potash, about one-third of which was 
directly soluble in water. The remainder 
was soluble in hot dilute hydrochloric 
acid and would also possess some 
inanurial value. The flue dust further 
contained rather more than 7 per cent, of 


lime; this was not present, however, as 
free lime or as carbonate, but as calcium 
sulphate, and would, therefore, not be so 
valuable as lime in the form of car¬ 
bonate. No substance directly harmful 
to plant life was found in the flue dust, 
and the proportion of water-soluble mag¬ 
nesia was low. From one ironworks alone 
three to four truck loads of fine dust are 
thrown out weekly, and it is probable that 
large quantities of similar material are to 
be found on waste heaps throughout the 
country. It is doubtful if the potash could 
be extracted at such a cost as to make the 
operation remunerative, but there appears 
to be no reason why the material should 
nqt lie used to a limited extent directly on 
the land in the locality of its production. 
Soot sold for agricultural purposes should 
be free from all admixture of cinders and 
similar refuse. 

Weight. —As regards weight, soot from 
dwelling-houses analysed at Cambridge 
averaged about 1 lb. of nitrogen per 
bushel— i.e., when the bushel weight was 
low the percentage of nitrogen was high, 
and vice versd (the bushel weight varied 
from 9 lb. to 33 lb. except in the case of 
that from a 40-foot boiler shaft which 
weighed 47 lb. per bushel and had a nitro¬ 
gen content of .23 lb. per bushel). The 
lightest soots can, therefore, be taken 
as the richest, and samples should be 
bought by volume rather than by weight: 
further, adulteration by the inclusion of 
cinders, etc., would have, less effect upon 
the volume than upon the weight. A good 
sample of soot should not weigh more than 
28 lb. per bushel. 

Value. —Except in the case of samples 
similar to that analysed at the Govern¬ 
ment laboratory, the fertilising value of 
soot depends almost solely upon its nitro¬ 
gen contents. If (id. per lb. be taken as 
the price of readily available nitrogen, a 
bushel of fresh, light, soot would probably 
be worth 6d. for its fertilising value alone. 
When allowed to stand In a loose heap 
soot will probably lose some of its nitro¬ 
gen. Soot is further valuable in that it 
makes the soil darker, and thus assists in 
warming light-coloured soils by enabling 
them to absorb more of the sun’s heat. 
Hall states that on a sunshiny day suf¬ 
ficient of the sun’s heat is absorbed to 
raise the temperature of the soil by about 
2 degs., and that as radiation at low 
temperatures is not increased in the same 
proportion, there is no corresponding loss 
of heat at night from the sooted land to 
discount the higher temperature by day. 
This Increased temperature is valuable in 
forwarding the growth both of the plant 
itself and of bacteria, which render avail¬ 
able the reserves of plant food in the soil. 
Soot also tends to improve the texture of 
heavy soils (the sample analysed at the 
Government laboratory would be very use¬ 
ful in this direction) and is useful as a 
deterrent of attacks by slugs and small 
snails. 

Use for various crops. — Soot is list'd 
specially as a top-dressing for Wheat and 
other corn in early spring. These crops 
are particularly responsive to small 
applications of active nitrogenous 
manures in the early months of the year, 
when the oxidation of the nitrogenous 
residues is slow. The warming of the soil 
at this season Is beneficial and the soot is 
used at a time when slugs and snails are 
doing damage to the young corn. Soot 
is also used on Grass-land, on Potatoes, 
for green crops, and for market-garden 
crops (when it is also of value as a slug 
destroyer); flue dust from London rubbish 
destructors has been used extensively on 
Hop-fields in Kent. When strewn as a 
top-dressing either by itself or mixed with 
.sawdust, soot has been recommended for 
protecting germinating Peas. 
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Application. — Soot may usually be 
applied at the rate of about 5 cwt. or 
20 bushels per acre. Distribution by hand 
is a disagreeable operation, and it may be 
well to mix the soot with loam before 
strewing; it should be applied in calm, 
showery weather. For general agricul¬ 
tural purr»oses 3 cwt. to 4 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate, together with 3 cwt. to 1 cwt. 
of sulphate of potash per acre, would 
make a suitable complementary dressing. 
In view of the present state of the potash 
trade, however, it will probably be neces¬ 
sary in the absence of dung to find some 
other source of potash— e.g., wood-ashes 
and seaweed .—Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

FAILURE OF TOMATOES. 

Hating grown outdoor Tomatoes for some 
years past, I should be glad if you could help 
mo. A few of the plants, when about 2J feet 
high, and with two or three.trusses set, droop 
and gradually die as if attacked by insects. 
Also, will you tell me if you think I should 
do better with them were X to put the plants 
into pots and then plunge the pots in the 
ground ?—I. Brown. 

[Judging by the description you give of 
the malady which has in the past occa¬ 
sioned loss among your Tomato plants, it 
is the “ sleeping ” disease or Tomato 
canker (Mycosplieerella eitrullina) that is 
responsible for it. This disease is 
scheduled under the Destructive Pests 
Order of 1010, and the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries should be notified 
when an outbreak occurs. Your sugges¬ 
tion as to future treatment would, we 
fear, prove of no avail in warding off 
attack. Your best course will be, if pos¬ 
sible, to grow future crops as far removed 
as possible from where you have hitherto 
had them. If this cannot be done, you 
should at once sterilise the soil occupied 
by the plants in past years by intimately 
mixing with it Terrafumite, Veltha, or 
Vaj>orite, either of which can be had from 
a horticultural sundriesman. Then do not 
wait for the plants to become attacked by 
the fungus, but at once adopt preventive 
measures and spray the plants occasion¬ 
ally either with Bordeaux mixture or liver 
of sulphur (sulphide of potassium), £ oz. 
to a gallon of warm water in which about 
twice the weight of soft soap has been 
previously dissolved. Spraying should 
commence soon after the plants are got 
out, and continued up to the second week 
in August. Do not use Bordeaux mixture 
within six weeks of the time the fruit is 
likely to ripen. Liver of sulphur is safer 
if spraying becomes necessary after the 
fruits approach maturity. Even then it 
would be ns well to wipe the skins with a 
damp cloth when they are ripe before 
using them. It would also be a good plan 
to mix according to directions one of the 
soil disinfectants mentioned with the com¬ 
post when potting the plants. The great 
thing, however, will be to thoroughly dis¬ 
infect. with as little delay as possible, the 
soil of the plot if this has again to be 
used for the same purpose.] 

THE HARDINESS OF BROCCOLI. 

In spite of ajssertions to the contrary, it 
is questionable if any Broccoli is quite 
hardy. Some varieties are, undoubtedly, 
lumber than others, but in many gardens 
far too much space is given up to the 
cultivation of such a precarious crop as 
Broccoli undoubtedly is. In low-lying or 
closely-walled gardens, or where the gar¬ 
den is surrounded by tall trees, it may be 
thought that Broccoli, owing to the shelter 
afforded, would be a success. As a matter 
of fact, it is just under such conditions 
that Broccoli is a chance crop, for the 
plants do not make that sturdy ftnd robust 
sirmvth which is imlisiKUisable if success 
is to Ik* looked for ►Sometimes, certainly, 


the grower is to blame for the failure of 
the crop, in that he sows the seed much 
too thickly, and instead of putting out the 
seedlings into nursery beds they are per¬ 
mitted to crowd each other until planting 
time. Their constitution is, to begin with, 
weakened, and they are easily injured by 
very moderate frosts. By sowing in May 
and pricking off into nursery beds plants 
may be secured which will, at all events, 
have a better chance of surviving than 
weak and spindly stuff from a crowded 
seed-bed. it is sometimes advocated that 
Broccoli seed be sown upon poor soil. This 
is doubtful advice, for if a dry period sets 
in after sowing, the seedlings are more 
than likely to be decimated by fly, and 
those which escape are permanently- 
crippled. It would seem to be more in 
accordance with commonsense to sow in 
fairly rich soil, but in an exposed place, 
to sow thinly, and to encourage a stocky 
growth as far as possible. It is just the 
same at planting time. Sufficient room 
between the plants and between the lines 
must be given, for if crowding is permitted 
failure results just as in the case of a 
congested seed-bed. By experimenting 
with varieties for a season or two the 
grower can determine those which are 
most suitable and which are the most 
likely to stand extremes of weather for 
his own particular purpose. Naturally 
of a gross nature, in the cultivation of 
Broccoli any excess of manure is apt to 
do more harm than good by encouraging 
excessive autumn growth. Good sturdy 
plants, only moderately rich quarters, and 
a firm root-run will, at any rate, go some 
way towards success in the cultivation of 
Broccoli.—K. Bright. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

In the vegetable garden.— There is 
nothing gained by sowing before the soil 
and the weather are in a suitable con¬ 
dition, and in a general way the end of 
March, or even the first week in April is 
better than earlier in a season like the 
present, when the rainfall is in excess of 
the average. April is early enough to 
make the first sowing of what may be 
termed Winter Greens. If anything is 
w r anted earlier it can he started under 
glass. The first sowing of Marrow Peas 
may be made early in April, and the first 
week in May the first French Beans 
may be sown, though time may be gained 
by starting the seeds of Dwarfs and 
Runners under glass, planting out when 
the weather is safe. Vegetable Marrows 
are generally started under glass, but the 
seeds may be raised under a hand-light by 
the small gardener and the seedlings 
lifted carefully when they show above 
ground and planted on a special spot pre¬ 
pared for them. It is best not to make the 
site too rich as rich soil makes them grow 
too luxuriantly and the fruit fails to set. 
They will produce more fruit when 
planted in good loam and helped with a 
mulch later.—E. H. 

Tomatoes intended for planting outside 
are potted off before they get drawn and 
weak in the seed-pots. Set the young 
plants down to the seed leaf in [lotting 
them, and afford tepid w r ater with a fine 
rose can to settle the soil. Stand the pots 
in a warm frame and afford slight shade 
until established. The plants must be 
kept growing gently and when large 
enough repotted Into 48’s, from which 
they are transferred to the open ground 
when the proper time arrives and they 
have been suitably hardened off. 

Ridge Cucumbers and Gherkins. — A suf¬ 
ficient number of plants of both for planting 
either in a cold pit or in a similar manner to 
Vegetable Marrows outdoors Bliouhl now be 
, raised from seed. Both are often in great re- 
j quest for pickling, especially the making of 
mixed pickles. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pelargoniums.— Plants of the show and 
regal types will now be shifted into their 
flowering-pots, the sizes varying according 
to the dimensions of the plants. A fairly 
i rich compost will be employed, but the 
| feeding from the surface after the plants 
become well rooted will be chiefly relied 
I on for the production of an abundance of 
bloom. Some varieties, such as Mme. 

I Thibaut, Triomphe de St. Maud, Belle de 
Jour, Duchess of Albany, and Mrs. E. 
Perkins, will flower well in autumn if 
cuttings are taken and struck at the pre¬ 
sent time. The resulting plants, if kept 
growing through the summer, make nice 
bushy specimens by early autumn. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These have been 
shifted from 3-inch into 5-inch pots, and 
the plants are standing well apart on an 
ash-covered stage. As sopn as they begin 
to root freely the points of the shoots will 
be pinched out to make them break close 
down to the soil. Treated in this way, 
“ leggy ” specimens are avoided. 

Calla Elliottiana. — The plants of this 
will now receive their final shift, a rich, 
sandy compost being afforded. Until they 
commence to push up their spatlies the 
plants will continue to be grown In an 
intermediate temperature. 

Gloxinias. — These will he shifted into 
their flow r ering-pots, the latter varying in 
size according to the diameter of the 
tubers. In any case pots of sufficient size 
are used to allow for an inch of space be¬ 
tween the tubers and the side of the pots. 
Tubers which were raised from seed sown 
last year are put into 5-inch pots. A light, 
sandy compost consisting of equal parts of 
fibrous loam and peat with a liberal quan¬ 
tity of sand added will be made use of. 
For the present a temperature of 60 degs. 
by night and from G5 degs. to 70 degs. by 
day with a humid atmosphere will be ac¬ 
corded them. Syringing of the foliage is 
studiously avoided. 

Gardenias.— Now that young growths are 
available a quantity of cuttings will be 
taken and inserted round the sides * of 
6-inch pots filled with a sandy compost and 
placed in a case to strike. 

Poinsettias. —A portion of the stock will 
be placed in heat to afford cuttings. These, 
when struck, will furnish the earliest 
batch of plants for flowering in late 
autumn. 

8hading.— As sun-heat is becoming more 
powerful a certain amount of shade must 
now he afforded the roofs of plant-houses. 
Blinds which can be easily manipulated 
and run up and down at W'ill are the more 
satisfactory method of affording shade, as 
there is then no reduction of light as is 
the case when the glass is coated with a 
mixture of size and whiting, or the green- 
tinted mixture named “ Summer Cloud, ’ 
during dull weather. Of blinds those of 
tiffany or scrim canvas are the more gener¬ 
ally employed, but lath roller blinds are 
by far the most durable and satisfactory, 
as sunlight is, by their use, intercepted 
and diffused much more efficiently than is 
the case with any other class of blind. 
With care and attention, such as keeping 
them repaired and painted occasionally, 
they last for years. The first cost is con¬ 
siderable, but in the long-run they are by 
far the cheapest. If new blinds are re¬ 
quired the making and fixing of them 
should be put in hand forthwith. For 
shading conservatories, greenhouses— t.e., 
where blinds cannot be afforded, much 
time and after trouble are saved if the 
whiting or “ Summer Cloud ” is put on 
the under instead of the upper surface of 
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tlie glass. Naturally, it is then unaffected 
by rain. It cannot, of course, be employed 
in this way for warm greenhouses and 
stoves where a certain amount of humidity 
is always present on the glass. 

Fruit-room —Since touching on this sub¬ 
ject last the stock of Apples has become 
much depleted, and Pears are quite 
finished. For the dessert Apples, London 
Pippin, which is still in first-rate order in 
every respect, and a small fruit named 
Foster’s Seedling are now being used. 
Cooking sorts arc reduced to Wellington, 
Easter Pippin, and a small quantity of 
Northern Greening, which is, however, a 
good trio for the time of year and hard to 
beat. 

Grafting. —This, now the sap is again 
well on the move—the recent cold snap 
having served to check it—must be 
persevered with and brought to a speedy 
conclusion. Where the old-fashioned 
method of enclosing the scions with clay 
daubs is still adhered to, the north-east 
winds prevailing of late will have occa¬ 
sioned much trouble by causing the same 
to crack and split open. These openings 
should be filled in with fresh clay as fast 
Ui they appear. Some kinds of clay crack 
more than others, and when such have to 
be contended with Moss round the daubs 
acts as a preventive, especially if the Moss 
can be occasionally damped. 

Late-planted trees.— These should now 
be finally secured either to the wall or 
stakes, as the case may be, and something 
to prevent the tarred twine cutting the 
bark should be employed. As has often 
been mentioned, nothing is so good for this 
purpose as short lengths of discarded 
India-rubber hosepipe either split in two 
or used whole with the twine threaded 
through them. If the stems and branches 
are encircled with these neither chafing 
nor cutting of the bark can iKrssibly ensue. 
The vexed question of pruning or not of 
late planted trees is, in our case, always 
dealt with by shortening them back so as 
to bring about a more even balance be¬ 
tween the roots and the tops, which is in¬ 
variably attended by good results. On 
light soils late-planted trees require an 
occasional watering until the roots get a 
firm grip of the soil. Mulching of the sur¬ 
face receives attention on the completion 
of planting. 

Late Vines. — Under the influence of 
bright sun and free syringing the rods of 
late varieties have brokep strongly and 
are now ready for disbudding. As bunches 
and to spare are always produced the. 
shoots are reduced to .one on each spur, 
and this, when possible, the one nearest 
the rod. As these growths are invariably 
very vigorous, particularly of varieties 
such as Black Alicante, Gros Maroc, and 
Gros Colman, tying down has to be 
cautiously performed to avoid their 
snapping off at the base. This is done in 
the afternoon or evening, when risk of 
accidents is less than if performed in the 
morning, when the shoots are very brittle. 
As soon as the bunches begin to lengthen 
out a rise of temperature is accorded, t.e., 
60 degs. at night and 65 degs. by day, 
which is increased 5 degs. more as the 
flowering period is at hand. When in 
flower the day temperature is raised to 
70 degs. and 75 degs., but at night 05 degs. 
is not exceeded. The border is well 
watered prior to the flowering stage being 
entered on, which serves tlie needs of the 
loots until the Grapes are set. Setting, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Alicante, is not left to 
chance, as the bunches have a camel-hair 
brush passed over them daily about 
12 noon. Alicantes are, strictly speaking, 
hand-fertilised also, because pollen is •col¬ 
lected from the bunches for setting late 
Muscats with. Shy-setting kinds, such as 


Alnwick Seedling, etc., yield the best re¬ 
sults when the bunches are syringed in the 
early morning, which removes the gummy 
substance on the points of the stigmas, 
fertilising them when dry with pollen ob¬ 
tained from a free-setting kind. 

Late Musoate.— Like the preceding, these 
have broken very satisfactorily, and re¬ 
marks made in respect to matters of 
routine in their case up to the time of the 
Vines flowering apply to these also. On 
this occasion the flowering of the other 
late kinds and Muscats will be simul¬ 
taneous, so that pollen can be conveyed to 
them, when the time arrives, as required. 
Not only is the border watered on the eve 
of the Vines coming into flower, but 
directly after the setting is complete, when 
the opportunity is seized to apply a dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure. 

Sowing annuals.— The soil now being in 
a nice friable condition seed of a great 
number of annuals will be sown. To 
create a fine effect it is essential that large¬ 
sized patches of each, especially the more 
showy and durable species, be sown. For 
this season it will be found far better to 
have a less number of patches of good 
area than a large number of smaller-sized 
ones. Plenty of Mignonette should be 
sown near to paths that are much fre¬ 
quented, and the same with regard to the 
Night-scented Stock, Mathiola bicornis. 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum is another 
annual of which there should be an 
abundance, and the same with regard to 
Godetias, Clarkias, Escholtzias, Viscarias, 
Calendulas, Chrysanthemums, Nigelia, the 
Stock-flowered Larkspurs, Layia elegans, 
Linarias, Lavatera splendens, and others. 
Care has to be exercised in the sowing, as 
some of the very fine seeds barely need 
covering, while others require from J inch 
to $ iueh of fine soil sprinkled over them. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots now need attention in the 
matter of disbudding. Begin at the top 
of the tree, as the growths here will be 
found slightly in advance of those lower 
down, working gradually downward to the 
base. If proi>erly attended to at tills sea¬ 
son very little pruning will be required 
next winter. Remove all fore-right shoots 
and those at the back. Train in young 
growths near to the base of branches 
that are likely to become useless and 
have to be removed in the near future, 
and preserve others that are wanted for 
filling up spaces and for fruiting the fol¬ 
lowing year. Disbudding is one of the 
most important details in fruit culture 
and should only be performed by an ex¬ 
perienced hand. 

Raspberries.— All suckers that appear 
between the rows should be removed, 
unless young plants are required for next 
season’s planting, when a selection of the 
most promising should be left. These 
should be at some little distance from' 
the stools, so that no undue disturbance of 
the roots may be caused when lifting the 
young canes. As the young shoots de¬ 
velop they should be thinned, only leaving 
sufficient to furnish fruiting canes for 
next season. The Raspberry Is a gross 
feeding plant, therefore a heavy dressing 
of farmyard manure should be placed 
about the stools if not already done. 
Take advantage of dry days to clean the 
surface of the ground in all fruit quarters, 
stirring it well with a hoe. 

Chrysanthemums.— The earliest plants 
are sufficiently well rooted for shifting 
into 32’s, the strongest plants being taken 
first. The compost for this potting will 
consist of three parts good fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-soil, and one part rotten 
manure from a spent Mushroom-bed, add¬ 


ing sufficient sand to render it porous. The 
plants should be potted moderately firm 
and placed in a cold frame, keeping them 
rather close for a few days, and then re¬ 
moving the lights in the daytime. If the 
potting soil is in a properly moist con¬ 
dition when used, the plants will not re¬ 
quire any water for a few days, but should 
be lightly sprayed over with a springe 
once or twice a day. Before the tops of 
the plants reach the glass the frame 
should be raised by placing a brick or two 
under each corner. Late-struck plants 
should be potted into 3-inch pots when 
nicely rooted and placed in a cold frame. 

Perpetual Carnations. — The earliest 
batch of plants will now be ready for 
shifting into 6i-inch pots in which they 
will flower. The pots should be 
scrupulously clean and well drained. A 
suitable compost consists of good fibrous 
loam, with the addition of a little wood- 
ashes, mortar-rubble, crushed oyster- 
shell, soot, and coarse sand, adding a 
6-inch potful of Bentley’s Carnation 
manure to each barrow-load of the com¬ 
post. Let the plants be but little dis¬ 
turbed in turning them out of their pots, 
and pot them moderately firm, leaving 
ample space for water. The repotted 
plants may be placed in a span pit or 
frame near to the roof-glass, affording a 
temperature of about 55 degs. by night and 
65 degs. by day, with ample ventilation 
after the first week, lightly dewing them 
over with the syringe in warm, sunny 
weather. These plants will require to 
have the points pinched out twice, or 
oftener, during the early part of the 
growing season. 

Malmaison Carnations. — Any plants 
showing their flower - spikes should be 
kept slightly drier at the roots, it being 
advisable rather to err in that direction 
than to keep the soil too wet. Let 
staking and tying receive attention, and 
tie loosely in order that the ties may be 
readily moved up the stake with the 
advancing growth of the spikes. 

Gladioli.— The early-flowering varieties, 
or those that were potted early, may now 
be gently forced into flower. The 
Gladiolus will not stand much forcing, the 
flower-buds turning yellow and dropping 
off if it be attempted. . The general stock 
should be grown on steadily for the pre¬ 
sent in a cool-house or pit. 

Clerodendron fallax. — Seeds of (his 
showy plant may now be sown in seed- 
pans filled with a mixture of leaf-mould 
and sharp sand, sowing the seeds evenly 
over the surface and covering lightly. 
When the seedlings can be handled prick 
them off into very small pots and keep 
them in heat, and when established and 
rooting freely shift them into 5*inch pots, 
using a compost of peat, loam, and sharp 
sand. During the summer the plants 
should be grown in an intermediate- 
house close to the glass and kept well 
syringed, as a preventive to the attacks 
of red-spider. 

Wallflowers.— To obtain good plants for 
the autumn, seeds of Wallflowers should 
be sown now or very early in May. By 
sowing early, fine bushy plants are 
obtained before winter sets in. Sow in 
shallow drills, and as soon as the seed¬ 
lings are 4 inches high transplant to a 
vacant border in the kitchen garden. The 
ground from which early Potatoes have 
been lifted will be suitable. No digging 
Is necessary, merely hoe and level the sur¬ 
face and plant out with a dibber 9 inches 
apart in the rows and 1 foot between the 
rows. 

Myosotls may be sown at the same time. 
The plants do quite well if sown on a bed 
of fine soil in the open air, but I prefer to 
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raise them in boxes set in a cold frame, 
as the seeds usually germinate more freely 
when so treated. 

Anemone coronarla seeds may now be 

sown for supplying flowering plants next 
year. The seed-beds should be prepared 
where the plants are to remain and 
flower, that is, without transplanting, 
therefore the ground should be in a fairly 
good condition and well tilled. Sow the 
seeds thinly in drills drawn about 9 inches 
apart. The seeds can be more evenly and 
readily distributed if they are mixed with 
lwrtially-dry sand. 

Bedding plants. -Continue to box off 
and prick out bedding plants, half-hardy 
annuals, etc., as fast as the plants get 
large enough, never permitting them to 
spoil by being crowded. Afford Pelar¬ 
goniums abundance of air and plenty of 
water whenever required. 

Brussels 8prouts, Early Broocoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbages, and Lettuces raised 


usually a long time in recovering from 
the check. 

Beet.— If the weather is favourable the 
main crop will shortly be sown. If the 
seed Is good and the ground in good work¬ 
ing order quick germination and a healthy 
growth should result. Ground that was 
well manured for a previous crop best 
suits Beet, contact with frech manure 
causing the roots to fork badly, and in¬ 
ducing a rank growth. The ground 
ought to be well stirred to a good depth, 
a finely broken-up soil favouring germina¬ 
tion of the seed and a clean, straight 
growth of the roots. The drills on strong 
ground should be drawn at 18 Inches 
apart, but on light or poor soil 15 Inches 
will be ample. Sow thinly and cover with 
some of the finest surface soil, or if this 
is lumpy some finely-sifted soil should be 
brought from the frame ground. As soon 
as seen the plants should be well dusted 
with soot and lime while the dew is on 


Double-flowered Fuchsia Frau Emma Topfer . 


in boxes under glass should be well 
hardened off and pricked out when 
3 inches or 4 inches high on a warm 
border. Plenty of light, sifted mould or 
leaf-soil ought always to be mixed wiLh 
the ordinary soil whenever this is found to 
be at all lumpy or stiff, and ufter the sur¬ 
face has been moistened the plants should 
be pricked out 4 inches apart each way, 
putting them in up to the seed leaves. 
They require to be w’atered in, and if 
moistened overhead occasionally, and pro¬ 
tected from frost for a few days with 
branches of evergreens or mats, they are 
not long before they commence to grow 
strongly. When they are strong enough 
to be moved, and the site is ready for 
them, a good watering should be given, 
the transplanting being done with a 
trowel, so as to preserve a ball of soil 
about the roots. If drawn and planted 
with a dibber, or similarly to any raised 
iu the opeu and not pricked out, they are 


them. This, if repeated as often as 
necessary, will usually keep off both birds 
and slugs. 

Ceneral work. Lose no time in clearing 
the laud of stumps of Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, and all exhausted crops, as to 
leave them impoverishes the soil. As a 
rule Celery and Potatoes may follow these. 
If the latter, dig the land to a good 
depth, breakiug up the soil ns finely as 
possible so as to prevent the tubers bein^ 
ill-shapen, and if the land is poor dig in 
plenty of well-decayed manure. The 
trenches for Celery should be dug out not 
too deeply, the top spit being put at the 
bottom and covered with a layer of rotten 
manure. The distance between the Celery 
trenches should be 5 feet for single lines 
and 7 feet for double lines. I prefer to 
plant in single lines. The ridges may be 
cropped with French Beans, Lettuces, and 
Spinach, or any vegetable that matures 
quickly. Examine beds and lines of all 
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kinds of roots, and where entire or partial 
failure has taken place re-sow without 
delay. Thin rows of Spinach, mould up 
Broad Beans, and keep the soil well 
stirred among crops of all sorts. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy plant borders.— In the course of 
the week some progress has been made 
with the breaking down of the borders 
and with the placing of stakes of suitable 
sizes to the plants. There are many sug¬ 
gestions as to the most effective method 
of staking hardy plants, but, no matter 
what kind of support is used, when the 
autumnal gales come, unless the plants 
are somewhat rigidly tied they are much 
damaged. During the summer and earlier 
months of autumn, however, the more 
loosely and naturally disposed the growths 
are, the better is the effect. It is now late 
enough to divide or to replant clumps of 
any size, but small pieces of hardy plants 
from pots may be safely put out at almost 
any time. NotAble among these are the 
autumn-flowrering Phloxes, single plants in 
3-inch pots being of much use throughout 
the season, and, except in very dry 
weather, readily establishing themselves. 
Among others which have gone out re¬ 
cently may be mentioned Clematis crispa, 
C. integrifolia, the neat little Helichrysum 
bellidioides, Alyssum incanum, and Mimu- 
Iub cnrdinalis longlfolius. Alyssum . in¬ 
canum is, in these gardens, rather uncer¬ 
tain, being at timeB liuble to sudden 
collapse, apparently from some trouble at 
the collar of the plant. MImulus 
cardinalis longifolius, apart from its 
showy character in the oi*?n border, has a 
certain value for greenhouse work, and is 
a little out of the common when used for 
such a purpose. It is as easily propagated 
as Musk from cuttings of the young 
growths taken at this time. 

Bedding plants. — Following the usual 
custom at this time, stock has been taken 
of bedding plants. It becomes easy, with 
the passing seasons, to form a fairly cor¬ 
rect estimate of the number of plants 
likely to be required, but at the same time 
it is very advisable to allow' a 10 per cent, 
margin for accidents and for losses. It is, 
in any case, ahvays better to have a few' 
surplus plants than to be short by ever 
such a small number. In some instances, 
owing to the substitution of vegetables for 
flow’ers, the numbers of some things will 
be smaller than usual. During the week 
the “ mossing ” of Zonal Pelargoniums 
has been completed. A good many of the 
same family, instead of being mossed, 
have been put iuto “ paper ” pots. These 
are 5 inches in diameter and fulfil their 
purpose, the plants thriving well and be¬ 
ing light for transport. These pots, if 
dried after being used, last for several 
seasons, some of those now In use having 
been procured seven years ago. Of course, 
they are unsuitable for plants which re¬ 
quire a long season of growth. Beds in 
cold frames have been prepared for the 
reception of Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and 
similar half-hardy annuals now almost 
ready for pricking off. Marigolds will be 
put out into a sheltered Celery trench, in 
which position they make good and sturdy 
plants. More Lobelia, Tagetes, Nemesia, 
and Ageratum were pricked off, and 
Dahlias are being attended to as becomes 
necessary. Cor ms of Gladioli have been 
looked over and will be put out into 
frames shortly, as, owing to lack of room, 
It has been, up till now, impossible to deal 
with them. 

Spanish Irises and Gladioli In frames.— 

A quantity of these useful things is grown 
iu frames for cutting. The Irises include 
good numbers of such good varieties us 
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Belle Chinoise and Thunderbolt, while the 
Gladioli are principally G. Colvillei albus 
The Bride, and G. Ackermanni. With the 
open winter experienced all these are 
rather more advanced than is customary 
at this date, and as, of late, the sun has 
been increasingly in evidence, watering 
now requires to be more regularly attended 
to. During the week the beds have been 
relieved of seedling weeds, and as much 
air as possible is being given. A smaller 
number of Ixias and Sparaxis has been 
similarly treated. 

Zonal Pelargoniums In pots. — If the 

summer-blooming batch of these plants 
has not yet gone into the flowering-pots the 
plants must now receive their final shift. 
A good, rough, turfy loam with a small 
proportion of leaf-mould and a dash of 
coarse sand suits them. Good specimens 
can be had in pots 8 inches in diameter, 
but bushy pieces for general use may be 
obtained in 5-inch and G-ineh pots. Rather 
gross feeders, when the pots become filled 
with roots, Zonal Pelargoniums will 
assimilate lavish supplies of weak liquid 
manure. This may, with advantage, be 
alternated with soot-water—also in a weak 
state—which will keep the foliage of a 
good colour. After potting, it is of ad¬ 
vantage to remove flower-buds for a short 
time. 

Double Begonia8. — During the week a 
final lot of double-flowered Begonias has 
been put to work. The batch is rather a 
large one. and the colours include rose, 
scarlet,‘white, yellow, and coppery-yellow. 
They are all proveu bulbs, and may be 
relied upon to make a good display to¬ 
wards the end of the season. I think that 
white Begonias are the least effective of 
all, but they are useful as a contrast. 
Meantime, to husband space, alw r ays diffi¬ 
cult to find at this season, the tubers have 
been laid out thinly upon boxes of Cocoa- 
fibre, and will, at present, receive a gentle 
heat to encourage root-action quickly. 

Gloxinias and Cesneras. — Further lots 
of these have also been attended to. Their 
requirements are, to a great extent, simi¬ 
lar to those of Begonias, but in their early 
stages they appreciate a brisker and rather 
moister heat than is required by the latter. 
When growth is fairly advanced both 
succeed i>erfoctly under cool greenhouse 
treatment. Some advocate the shading of 
Gloxinias, but I do not consider this 
needful. 

Other greenhouse plants.— Among other 
plants which have received a shift during 
the week may be mentioned Hydrangeas, 
Diplacus glutinosus, and double-flowering 
Petunias. After giving a trial to some of 
the giant-flow'ored novelties of the last 
family a return has been made to those of 
a more moderate size, for, while the former 
are remarkably handsome, the blooms are 
but sparingly produced, and they do not 
endure so long as those of the smuller 
type. In addition, extreme care is re¬ 
quired to protect them from damp during 
a period of dull, sunless weather, and, as 
the constitution of the plants seems to be 
delicate, those of the older type, on the 
whole, are to be preferred for general pur¬ 
poses and for everyday w r ork in the green¬ 
house. 

8tOVO.—Propagation is yet going on in 
the case of all things likely to be needed. 
Plants in smali pots which have been use¬ 
ful up till now are gradually being dis¬ 
carded. Less fire-heat is now needed, ex¬ 
cepting during rainy or sunless weather 
when the temperature falls. The syringe, 
on bright days, may advantageously be 
used early in the morning, and again about 
1 p m. A slight shade may be necessary 
in some cases when the house lies fair to 
the sun, but, as yet. it must be of the 


lightest description. Night temperature 
anywhere in the region of 65 degs. 

Vegetable garden.— A few days of ex¬ 
ceptionally fine weather have permitted of 
a good deal of leeway being made up. 
More Broad Beans were planted, and 
further lines of Peas were sown. These 
comprised Duke of Albany and The Glad¬ 
stone, the latter, if sown at the same time, 
making a good succession to the Duke. 
Spinach (Victoria Round) w’as sown at the 
same time. Cabbages have been planted 
and Cauliflowers put into a sheltered place 
to harden off. Golden Ball Turnip, Early 
Horn Carrot, Lettuces, and a final lot of 
Celery were sown. A small sowing of 
Curly Kale, Cauliflower, Autumn Giant, 
and Broccoli of a late kind was also made. 
Broccoli is by no means a conspicuous 
success in these gardens, the humid climate 
in most seasons proving fatal to the heads, 
which rot off. Damp is much more danger¬ 
ous to this vegetable than frost, but as it 
is of value when it succeeds some space is 
always devoted to its cultivation. Ad¬ 
vantage was taken of the state of the soil 
to run the hoe through all growing crops, 
and a start has been made with the fork¬ 
ing over of the quarters intended for late 
Potatoes. W. McGuffOg. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 


“THE PENLEE RECIPE BOOK.’* 

“ Plnlee” is known among food reformers 
as the home of two ladies whose residence 
on the coast of South Devon is visited 
throughout the year by seekers after 
health, rest, and the beautiful in Nature. 
We would expect a book of vegetarian 
recipes, prepared at such a spot, to find a 
welcome in homes far afield. Speaking 
entirely from our own standpoint, w r e are 
inclined to consider many of the recipes 
too elaborate and with too liberal use of 
salt and flavourings. As an instance of 
the stupid use of the word Artichoke, 
there is a reciiie given with no qualifying 
word to show’ that a wholly different thing 
is meant, which is confusing to people who 
use the recipes. We give two recipes in 
the book to show' its quality : — 

Celery soup.— Ingredients, etc.1 head 
white Celery, 2 large Onions, 1 blade of Mace, 
1 Bay-leaf, 12 Peppercorns tied in a muslin 
bag, 2 oz. Rice, 1 tea-spoonful of sweet herbs 
in a muslin bag. 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, 
li pint of new’ milk or cream, pepper and salt. 
Melt the butter in a large saucepan, slice the 
Onions, wash the Celery, cut into small pieces, 
and fry both in the butter without letting 
them brown. Add the Rice and 3 pints of 
white stock, and stew: until tender. Put in 
the Peppercorns and seasoning, and cook ten 
minutes longer. Remove the Peppercorns and 
herbs, and then rub through a sieve. Return 
to the saucepan, reheat, and add the milk or 
cream gradually just before serving. 

Celery a la creme. —Take 2 or more heads of 
Celery. 2 small Onions, a small bunch of 
Parsley and herbs, milk, two teaspoonfula of 
cream. Lemon juice, salt and pepper, i oz. of 
flour to i pint of milk. Take the best parts 
of the Celery, trim and wash them earefully, 

E ut- in a pan of cold water, and bring to Hie 
oil. let them boil for five minutes. Then 
drain and add enough milk to cover the 
Celery. Put in the sliced Onions and herbs, 
and let all simmer very gently until the 
Celery is tender; if necessary, add more milk 
as it reduces. Lift out the sticks of Celery, 
.cut them into thin strips, and roll each one 
in a neat little roll. Have ready some rounds 
of fried bread, place a roll of Celery on each. 
Mix the flour smoothly with a little cold milk, 
and add it to the milk in the pan, adding more 
milk or stock if there is not sufficient ia it. 
Stir until it boils, season it with salt, pepper, 
and Lemon juice, and. lastly, add the cream. 
Pour this sauce over the Celery, sprinkle with 
a little chopped Parsley, and serve very hot. 

There is some needless puffing of a cer¬ 
tain “ boilerette.” Any well-fitted kitchen 
i has all needed for cooking. 

I ’ “'lilt- Pr-nlt-t-. Ke.it*.- Hook. LomUm : G Hell mid 
i Solus Lid., York lionet:, Puilitgiil-t-tri'vl, W'.C. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 13th and 14th, 1915. 

The fortnightly exhibition held on this 
date w r as typical of those in normal times, 
all the space, as also the two annexes, 
being occupied. In large measure this 
was due to the two-days’ exhibition of 
Narcissi held in conjunction w’ith the 
ordinary meeting. Of Daffodils alone, 
apart from the competitive classes, great 
banks were seen in many directions, 
showing there is no lack of interest in 
these flow’ers. Tulips in howls were very 
finely shown, while the vegetables from 
Reading were in every way excellent. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

These w r ere in considerable array and 
much beauty, and we regret that the space 
at our disposal precludes our doing full 
justice to them. Some of the best groups 
are noted tie low. 

Messrs. Parr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., L..JL a most interesting variety, 
particularly of small bulbous flowers, in 
w’hich several species of Tulipa were 
prominent. Of these, T. Haageri (orange- 
red), T. Clusiana, “Lady Tulip” (in 
scarlet and white), and the pleasing lilac- 
tinted T. saxatilis were well shown 
Ranunculus montanus (lustrous golden 
flowers), Epiga?a repens, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, Narcissus juneifolius, N. 
calathinus, with eolonies.of Primulas, were 
among many. Danviu Tulips, Crown Im¬ 
perials, and Iris tlngitana (rich blue) 
added to the display. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, Lang¬ 
ley, Slough, had many choice and rare 
hardy plants in pans, the greatest novelty 
being the beautiful lilac-blue flowered 
Primula Purdomi from Western China. 
The large flowers in umbels are self- 
coloured and delightfully fragrant. 
Primula taugutica (reddish-crimson and 
drooping) and Douglasia hevigata (rosy- 
pink), fit companion for the dwurfest 
Amlrosaces, w’ere also noted. In 
addition very flue Primula marginal;!. 
Anemone scythinica, and A. ranunculoidcs 
were remarked. 

Messrs. T. Ware, Limited, Feltliaui. 
had a handsome lot of Primula Sieboldi 
in variety. Trilliums, too, were w r ell dis¬ 
played, particularly T. sessile rubrum 
and T. californicum Snow Queen. A group 
of the pretty and uncommon blue-flow’ered 
Synthyris reniformis w’as remarked. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, Oxford, 
had some of- the choicest alplnes on rock- 
work, a plant of rare beauty being the 
white-flowered Saxifraga Vandelli, for 
which an Award of merit was granted. 
Meeouopsis aculeata, Primula Winter!, P. 
Julia?, and Campanula Steveni uana, a 
2-ineh high gem full of large blue bells, 
with a group of Anemone vernalis, were 
noted among others. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a 
great variety of alpines and rare flower¬ 
ing shrubs, the latter including Viburnum 
Cariesi and the pure white Osman thus 
Delavayi. Teeophykea cyanoeroeus, 
double blue Hepatica, very fine Anemone 
Pulsatilla, and a host of Saxifrages, were 
remarked among others. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield,- had an exten¬ 
sive piece of rockwork, grouping many 
choice plants thereon. Pride of place, 
however, must be accorded a central patch 
of Shortia uniflora grandiflora, than 
which we have not seen anything so good. 
There were two or three dozen flowers, the 
largest 1J inches across. Saxifraga 
retusa (crimson) and the new maroon- 
crimson Tree Pieony (P. Delavayi) were 
other notables in a group which contained 
much else of merit. 

Messrs. Pil»cr f Bayswater, had a line 
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Wireworms 


c and all Injurious Soil Insects 


Killed 


These pesls in the soil cause an 
enormous amount of damage. 


Vaporite should therefore always 
be worked into the soil when dig¬ 
ging or preparing potting soil. 


Vaporile used. 

Result—Flowers and Vegetables grown 
to perfection. 


Vaporite not used. 

-time, seeds, fertilisers, &c. 
• wasted. 


Vaporite 


In tins:— 

Small 

About 7-lbf. 

„ Hlb*. 

„ 28-1 bit. .. 

Of all Stedmcn. 


Carriage paid. 


Ask for Leaflet No. 16. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Grow 


“ONE & ALL” Vegetables 

TO PROVIDE 

HEALTH-GIVING FOOD 

AND WIN 

USEFUL MONEY. 


Catalogues Free 


Produca Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens. Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd. 

SmithJiclii Ironworks. Leeds: & New 
surrey ' V £^^ OU g^^ arlt Street, 


LONDON 


One & All London Market Brussels Sprouts. 


•TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can bo left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6tl. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d.; by 4 yds., 9s. 6iL Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 so. yds. for Is. Orders OTer 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.— H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works, Ryo. Established 126 years. _ 

HREMATION at G OLDERSG REEN, N. VV., 

U and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Eess costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 


GENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle, 

vT titled with B.8.A. 3-speed gear, latest improvements, 
gear-case, all accessories; new hist September; reason ex¬ 
plained ; accept £A 15s.; approval willingly.—58, Cambridge- 
street. Hyde Park. London. _ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a lnrge edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essent ial that advertisement copy should reach 
ns not later than the Friday morning for the issue of tho 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


TOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

J-l —PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long I*— 1 yard wide, la.: 45 by 2, 2a.; 45 by 3,3s. Orders over 
2* m iage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs., la.— 
MOORE & CO., Net Works, Rye. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


BENTLEYS 

Weed Destroyer 


GRANULAR 

NITR.OLIM 


APRIL. 

April 21.—Midland Daffodil Show. 

27.—Royal Horticultural Committees; National 
Auricula and Primula Sociely'a Show. 

,, 28.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's Spring 

Show (2 days). 

m 29.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Socioty. 

MAY. 

May 11.—Royal Horticultural Committees. 

,, 13.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

,, 14.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show of May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips. 

„ 18.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at CheUca. 

JUNE. 

June 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

.. Hi. —Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

„ 22. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 26 —Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

„ 29.— National Rose Society’s Show at Regent's Park ; 

Royal Agricultural Society's Horticultural 
Exhibition, Nottingham. 

M 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society's Rose Show 
(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and Ffite. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District Sweet Pea and Roso 
Society. 

i, 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Holland 

Park. 

„ 13.—National Sweet Pea Society's Show: Southampton 
Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet- Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16 —Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,, 17. —Seven Kings and Goodmaycs Horticultural 
Society. 

,, 20.—lloyal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 22.—Carnation Society's Show. 

„ 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotco Society's Show. 

,, 31.— Scvenoaks Horticultural and Floral Socioty. 

AUGUST. 

August 4 Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17 Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

,, 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1— Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

,, 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 

Show (2 days). 

,1 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

„ 16.—National Rose Society's Autumn Show. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

i, 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4. NX' S. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.-Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 

days). 

,, 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 18 —N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 26. Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’s 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 11.— National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 

Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square (2days). 

„ 15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 18.- Scottish Horticultural Association's Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

,, 23. - Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 8.—N.C'.S. Floral Committee ; Perpetual Flower¬ 

ing Carnation Society's Show. 


NITROGEN FROM THE AIR. 


(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most jx ruiauent in effect. 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 :—3 gallons, 14/6; 6 gallons, 26/-; 12 gallons, 45/- 
24 gallons, 87,6. 

1 to 50 1-3 gallons, 10/-; 6 gallons. 18/-; 12 gallons, 33/- 
20 gallons, 47/6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 


The Ideal Plant Food 

FOR ALL PLANTS, 

FLOWERS, FRUIT, & VEGETABLES. 

Guaranteed to contain, In addition to LIME and CARBON, 

151 per cent. NITROGEN. 

1-!b. Sample Baa makes 80 aallons. 


(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 

IOcwt., £9 15/-; 5 cwt, £5; 1 cwt, 21/-: 56 lbs.. 12/-*, 
28 lbs., 7/6. Tins: 2/6 and 1 /- each. 


LIQUID MANURE 


Of all Leading Seedsmen. 

In 1, 7, 14, ‘28, 56, and 112-lb. Rapp. 
TRIAL 14 lb. BAG, 2/6, CARR. PAID. 


Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL 


NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD 

Winchester House, Old Broad St, E.C., 
& 17, 8andgate, HEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 


NATIVE 


for 

VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, & 
FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bass at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4 • per cwt. at Works; or 5/" per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England. 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. 

long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£2 2 0 56 

long, f> ft. wide, 7 ft. 4*in. high 2 9 6 7 9 

long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 4 6 11 - 

long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 3 14 6 13 6 

long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 5 0 18 6 

long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 16 6 21/- 

riage Paid to any Station in England and Waif. 


h. La dps, Spilsbi), write* 


kinds of garden vegetables and flowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables and 
flowers do well with tho manure._ 


For further particulars apply to — 

NATIVE GUANO GO., LTD, 




NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


Barrows” PRUNER 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
"drawcut” action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only primer that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, tid. each. 

Sole Alan ufacturers : 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM , England. 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BBDrOKD 
Works , 6 acres . 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE" 

The nio?t durable heater w 1H - y 

made. A genuine fuel and 

labour saver. Burns 10 to ‘20 

hours without attention. JC. . 

sen! free irt/ti f 'eklet. 

‘ it v v /' He.it ”ty O reenheutt f' s 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., LTO., 'jfcjH 

65, Southwark Bt , London gS. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their tarious shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, t>3 , Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.C. 


Advertisement Rates 


I HK! I IS ALL-BRITISH. 

I W. Lawrinii. Newcastle-on Tyne, says: "The 

Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. J,asl sen- 
LgHHl^n I hatched 75 chicks with it. and I was 
quite a novice." 15-egg size, 3 6 J 30-eggs 5 9 . 
"Climax” Incubator and Rearer in one, 40-eggs, 13 6 . 
FREE : An English 1/6 Thermometer with each one. 

Other Incubators, Poultry Houses. Bone 
Cutters, &C. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Largo Illustrated Catalogue free. 

NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE 

Clon brock R oad. Stoke Newington, LONDON. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Line Advertisements. - Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty wools till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. i»er line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10 s. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

•l*- Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. Bv 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6 d. net; post 
f ree, 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Ixmdon. W.C.__ 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
'-A Flowering and ”— T ” 


■>-" Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Tlio mas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
12,0.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Iuu Fields, Loudon, W.C'. 
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show of Primulas, employing P. Juliae 
(well massed), P. The General, the dis¬ 
tinct P. viscosa Mrs. Berkeley, and others 
of the same set, and P. Ville de Nancy, 
with other alpines. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookkam, 
had an interesting and beautiful lot of 
Auriculas and hybrid Primulas, the latter 
of the P. viscosa type chiefly, or these 
crossed with P. intermedia and others. 
The Auriculas included such excellent 
sorts as Harrison Weir, Lady Veitch, and 
Victor, all of red or crimson tone with 
white centre, with Moonbeam and Janus, 
two yellow-flowered sorts. Edenside, a 
large-flowered variety of the famous ghow 
class, coloured heliotrope and lilac, gained 
an Award of merit. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, showed 
alpines in pots, having a large variety of 
Primulas, Saxifrages (both mossy and en¬ 
crusted), Aubrietias, and others. The two 
choicest things in the group were 
Viburnum Carlesi, with several trusses of 
the pure white, fragrant flowers, aiul 
Pet recall 18 pyrenaica alba, a 1-inch high 
alpine whose carpet of blossoms almost 
hid the emerald-green sward from which 
it sprung. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, showed 
a fine lot of Primula viscosa Mrs. J. H. 
Wilson, whose flowers have much blue 
colour in them. It is a variety of sterling 
merit, happily of good constitution, and 
flowers with great freedom. Daphne 
Blugavana, Saxifraga retusa, and 
Douglasia laevigata were all here, too, and 
in beautiful condition. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a lovely lot of Anemone 
vernalis. Iris orehioides, Tulipa Greigi, 
many choice Primulas, and a nice batch 
of Amlrosace carnea wore other notable 
items. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Liver- 
pool-street Arcade, Bagshot, and Twy- 
ford, occupied a corner with a rock work 
group, planting it with a large variety of 
useful alpines and shrubs. Violas, 
Primulas, Dodeeutheons, Onosmas, Saxi¬ 
frages, and others were freely employed. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Baynes Park, 
S.W., had an effectively-arranged spring 
flower garden, using King Alfred, Sir 
Francis Drake, Minnie Hume, Argent, 
(Jueen Alexandra, and other Daffodils. 


CARNATIONS. 

Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, exhibited 
some of the handsomest flowers we have 
seen. Of exceptional size and merit were 
Mrs. O. F. Raphael (scarlet) and Carola 
(maroon-crimson). For fragrance Mrs. 

W. B. Clode is before all else, and for this 
ivason is very popular. 

Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 

X. , had very handsome vases of these 
flowers, the new perpetual Malmaison, 
Countess Fltzwilliam (of maroon-crimson 
shade» being well represented. Lady 
Ingest re (pink) and Scarlet Carola were 
also good. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, also set up a line assortment in¬ 
cluding. among others, Mary Allwood and 
WivelslieM White. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
staged handsome flowers of Mephisto (a 
fancy of the Perpetual-Malmaison class). 
In the same group we remarked Minerva 
in red-flowered sort), Ceres (pink), and 
Gorgeous (cerise). 

Messrs. W. Weils, Limited, Merstham, 
had a superb vase of Pink Sensation. 
Antirrhinum Nelrose from this Ann was a 
great attraction. 


TULIPS. 

Of these Messrs. It. H. Path, Limited, 
Wisbech, had a representative and wcll- 
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grown lot in bowls in fibre, both Darwin 
and May-flowering sorts. Such as Gustave 
Dord, Gesneriana lutea, Mrs. Farncombe 
Sanders, Mrs. Moon, Clara Butt, and 
Ingleseombe Yellow were of outstanding 
merit. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a superb collection of Darwin kinds in the 
cut state, Orange King, Rev. II. Ewbank 
(heliotrope), Velvet King, and Margaret 
being remarked. 

ROSES. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
showed a few new varieties well. Captain 
Cant (reddish - scarlet), Hon. Mrs. 
Grosvenor (salmon and flesh colour), 
Silver Moon (a climber and very pure 
white), Cupid (salmou), and Mme. 
Edouard Herriott (of rich coppery-orange) 
were all very fine. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, contributed Boronia megastigma, 
Hydrangeas, Clematis of sorts. Heaths, 
Hippeastrums, and Ferns in a somewhat 
extended group, with Palms. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W., showed Boronias, Erica Wil- 
moreana, Mignonette, and Stocks. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, 
had a large collection of cut Pelargoniums, 
of which Golden Lion and Louis Charon 
(salmon) were excellent. 

FLOWERING S11RUPS. 

The most tasteful grouping of these we 
have seen for a long time was that 
arranged by Messrs. J. Clienl and Sons, 
Crawley. In fine contrast were Spinea 
arguta inultiflora 1 (white) and Pyrus 
Malus atrosanguiuea, the latter towering 
above and behind the former. The finest 
plant in the group, however, and a novelty 
withal, was Primus Cerasus Cheali pen- 
dula, whose long, pendulous branches were 
wreathed with pink blossoms. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had an ex¬ 
tensive table of Clematises in flower, 
arranging the more distinct in colour 
groups. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had fine Odontioda Joan, O. 
Brew! (both of rich maroon colouring), 
and a handsome lot of Odontoglossums. 
Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, N., 
had Odontioda Bradshaw!® (of fiery 
orange tone), with Miltonias, Cattleya 
Mendelli, and others. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, had many interesting 
things in Dendrobiums, Odontiodas, and 
Odontoglossums iu variety. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, dis¬ 
played vegetables very finely. Broccoli 
was represented by Superb White, Snow 
White, and Satisfaction—the order in 
which they come into use—each by 
superb examples. Harbinger Cabbage in 
model specimens, Golden Ball Lettuce, 
Beans, Tender and True, Plentiful, and 
Forcing, Seakale, Mushrooms, excellent 
and well-kept bulbs of Ailsa Craig 
Onion, and Pride of the Market Cucum¬ 
ber were included in a representative dis¬ 
play. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


Trial of Tulips at Wisley.— The trial of 
Tulips which is being continued this year 
includes about 5,000 stocks. Should 
weather conditions prove normal the 
early-flowering section will be at its best 


towards the end of the present month and 
the other sections during the first fort¬ 
night in May. In order to facilitate the 
inspection of the trial an inter-leaved 
index has been prepared in pamphlet 
form. Fellows of the Society visiting 
Wisley may obtain copies of this index, 
free of charge, on application at the office. 


DAFFODIL SHOW. 

Aiuul 12th and 14th, 1D15. 

The Daffodil exhibition was held in con¬ 
junction with the fortnightly meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 
above-named date, but owing to the late¬ 
ness of the season competition was not 
very keen. On the whole, too, the quality 
of the flowers was not up to the usual 
standard, and some, through being 
staged in the annexe, could not be seen to 
advantage. As this was obvious, it is 
hoped the committee will iu future avoid 
staging there if possible. The flowers iu 
the non-competitive groups were very fine, 
aud many excellent seedlings were on 
view. 

OPEN CLASSES. 

For a collection of forty-eight varieties 
representing the different divisions, three 
stems of each, Mr. A. M. Wilson, Bridg¬ 
water, staged a superb lot of flowers, in¬ 
cluding Lord Kitchener, Sunrise, Sealing 
Wax, Duessa (white Leedsi), Judith, 
Countess of Stamford (a fine white Ajax), 
Croesus (a superb ineomparabilis with 
rich cup, Robertspierre (also a rich-cupped 
variety), and The Fawn, ahiong others, 
winning the first prize and silver gilt cup. 
No second prize was awarded, Mr. W. A. 
Watts being placed third. For twelve 
Trumpet varieties, three stems of each, 
Mr. A. M. Wilson was again first, staging 
FrostbOund, Conqueror, Mrs. R. Syden¬ 
ham, aud Jason (all high-class white 
Trumpet varieties), aud several unnamed 
seedlings. Second, Messrs. F. II. Chap¬ 
man, Limited, Iiye, who had good 
examples of Van Wavereu's Giant, Glory 
of Noordwijk, and others. For twelve 
varieties Ineomparabilis, three stems of 
each, Mr. A. M. Wilson again took the 
lead, staging splendid flowers of Ber¬ 
nardino, Robertspierre, H. J. R. Sedon (of 
Sir Watkin type), Cricsus, and Dragon. 
For twelve varieties Barri and Burbidgei 
vars., three stems of each, Mr. A. M. 
Wilson was the only exhibitor, but iu 
scarcely as good form here as elsewhere. 
For nine varieties Leedsi, the same 
number from triaudrus, eyelamiueus, ami 
Jonquilla hybrids ivsiactively, aud six 
varieties Tazotta and its hybrids, the 
above-named exhibitor took first prize in 
each, staging in the first Venus, Lunee- 
lot, The Fawn, aud Livonia (all Leedsi 
varieties), Syphax and others of the 
Buttercup tyjKj being staged in the 
second, with Tazctta and its hybrids in 
the last-named. From the aliove it will 
be seen that one exhibitor practically 
swept the board in the first seven classes, 
and though not always alone, his collec¬ 
tions quite overshadowed those of his com¬ 
petitors. 

AMATEUR CLASSES. 

For twenty-four varieties representing 
the different divisions, Mrs. E. Gage-Hogg, 
Iluxham Rectory, Exeter, was first, stag¬ 
ing Circlet, Rixie (i>oeticus), Evangeline, 
Weardale Perfection, and Bernardino, 
among others, gaining the Standard Cup. 
Second, Rev. T. Buncombe, Black Tor- 
rington, Devon For six varieties (Trum¬ 
pets), Mrs. E. Gage-Hogg was again placed 
first, having good. examples of Indamora, 
Mme. de Graaff, Weardale Perfection, 
Duke of Bedford, and Lord Rol>orts. For 
twelve varieties representing all sections, 
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Major George Cliurclier, Woodcote, Alver- 
stoke, was in the place of honour, staging 
good examples of White well. Lord 
Roberts, J. T. Bennett Poe, and Van 
Waveren’s Giant as his best. Second. 
Rev. Canon Fowler, Reading. For three 
varieties bicolor Trumpet sorts. Major 
Churcher was again first, having Duke of 
Bedford, Glory of Noordwijk, and W. B. 
Hartland. 

SEEDLING AND NEW DAFFODILS 
(OPEN CLASSES). 

For the Engleheart Cup, twelve varie¬ 
ties not in commerce, one stem of each, 
three competitors came to the front, 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. Covent. Garden, 
W.C., securing the trophy with a superb 
lot of flowers, all of their own raising. 
Of these. Vivian Gosnell, Hesiiie, Feronia, 
lxion, Phimeus, Fides, and Latina were 
under name. Second, Mr. A. M. Wilson, 
who staged varieties chiefly from the 
Medio and Parvi sections; and third. Mr. 
Martin II. F. Sutton, Erleigh Park, Read¬ 
ing, whose lot of Trumpet sorts was very 
fine. For six varieties not in commerce, 
one of each, Miss V. Warren, West bo re, 
Canterbury, was first, showing seedling 
Trumpet sorts. For three varieties not in 
commerce, nine blooms of each, Mr. P. D. 
Williams, St. Keverne, was first, his 
finest variety being Luminous (poeticus). 
The others were spallings, one lieing in the 
way of Buttercup for colour. In the class 
for six varieties raised by the exhibitor, 
Mr. F. II. Chapman was first with chiefly 
seedlings of much merit. 

NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 

In this section Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., staged a representa¬ 
tive lot having a wealth of seedlings and 
high-class flowers generally. Some of out¬ 
standing merit were Prince Rupert (yellow 
Ajax). lxion (giant incomparabilis) with 
superbly'-coloured crown, King William 
(rich-yellow trumpet), Vivian Gosnell (a 
superb white trumpet), Bernardino, (very 
handsome), Mrs. D. V. West (white 
trumpet), Messina (a Barri with brilliant- 
red eye), Venus (wdiite Ajax), Crnur de 
Lion (rich-cupped variety), and Tityrus 
(bicolor Ajax). 

Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, Kid¬ 
derminster, also had a large group less- 
brilliant and not so extensive, including 
Chryse (rich yellow trumpet) (Award of 
merit), Lemon Chintz,.Brilliancy, Suprem¬ 
acy (rich yellow trumpet), Cigar, and 
Sundown (double). There were many 
promising seedlings. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited. 
Birmingham, had a very handsome lot of 
flowers, such as Van Waveren’s Giant, 
Lord Kitchener, Evangeline, Great War- 
Jey, Amazon, and Lady Margaret Ros- 
cawen being among those noted. 

Messrs. Walter T. Ware. Limited, Bath, 
showed a grand lot of flowers of Queen 
of the West, a vastly improved Golden 
Spur of giant proportions, the great 
golden flowers on 18 inch high stems 
showing this brilliant variety to perfec¬ 
tion. There were probably nearly 200 of 
its flowers staged. Empire (white 
Leedsi), Sulphur King (Ajax variety), 
Palladium, Seagull (very fine), and the 
brilliantly-eupped Sunrise were other good 
sorts. 

Mr. Christopher Bourne, Bletcliley, also 
staged a refined lot of flowers, from out. 
of which we selected the fine white Leedsi 
Empire, the red-cupped Sunrise, King 
Alfred (one of the handsomest and most 
refined of yellow r Ajax sorts), Mrs. Robert 
Sydenham (white Ajax), Red Lady, 
Evangeline. Queen of Hearts, and Scarlet 
Gem (a brilliant-eyed member of the 
Tazettn set). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS An FLOWERS. 


Plants for stone edgings (A. J.).—For euch 
a purpose there is great variety. The Mosey 
Rockfoils make excellent edgings growing 
among the stones. You will also And Tufted 
Pansies, Thrift. Aubrietias, Veronicas, alpine 
Phloxes. Sun Roses, Arabia, Candytuft, Pinks, 
dwarf Harebells, and Moneywort (Lysimachia) 
very suitable. Wild Strawberries, too, look 
well when grown among the stones, as you 
intend doing. 

Potting Azaleas (G. .4.).—This may be done 
so soon as the bloom is over, and whilst new 
growths are being made, as the roots are then 
active. But beyond removing the drainage 
from the old balls, the roots should be little 
disturbed. The newer pots should be fully an 
inch broader than the old ones. A good com¬ 
post for them consists of peat and some sharp 
sand. Plants that are not repotted may have 
weak liquid manure, one-half soot-water, 
whilst in active growth; but repotted plants 
would not need it as the fresh soil should be 
good enough for them. 

Making a hotbed (M. P .).—You cannot make 
up a hotbed with manure from cowsheds, this 
being far too heavy and close to generate suffi¬ 
cient heat. Half-long stable-litter and freshly 
gathered leaves are the best materials for a 
hotbed. Throw into a heap, mixing both well 
together. If dry, well soak with water as the 
mixing proceeds. After it ha* lain for three 
or four days turn it over, and allow it to lie 
for three more days, then put it into your 
frame. Tread the whole firmly, as in this way 
the heat will be retained much longer than if 
you put it together loosely. In such a frame 
you can raisa half-hardy annuals, such as 
Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, and other things 
that will be planted out after having been 
well hardened off. 

Late-planted Roses (F. IV. J).).- --It is not 
advisable to prune, newly-planted Roses quite 
so much as one would those established. If 
the plants are only one year old leave three 
to four eyes upon each shoot; but if older 
remove the very thin w r ood and shorten the 
stoutest, growths to about half their length. 
In pruning established Roses it is last year's 
growth that should be shortened; but in 
order to induce new wood from the base 
cut out entirely one or more of the oldest 
growths each season. This should be done 
right down to the ground. The soft shoots 
that bend easily, and which were produced 
quite late last summer, should be cut away. 
It is the hard wood with little pith that yields 
the best Roses, even though it be not very 
thick. Better have two or three such growths 
on each plant than a lot of unripened shoots. 

Arums failing < Chav mage ).—It is impossible 
for ue to state definitely the reason of your 
Arum Lilies behaving in the unsatisfactory 
manner they have done, but one or two sug¬ 
gestions may hit the mark. You speak of the 
secondary blooms remaining green instead of 
turning white, yet the first ones were in every 
way satisfactory. It is quite possible that the 
plants were too much weakened by their first 
flowering to develop the secondary blooms. 
This would, of course, to a great extent de¬ 
pend upon the condition of the soil, Bize of 
the pots, or if they were assisted with an 
occasional stimulant. Next, Arum Liliee are 
very liable to the attacks of green-fly, and 
these pests cause the spathes to remain green. 
These may have been the cause of the trouble, 
while thnps will also cripple the blooms. We 
regret that our answer is not more definite, 
but it will be understood that without seeing 
the plants and the conditions under which 
they are grow’n it is impossible to speak de¬ 
cidedly on the point. 

Lilinm longiflorum the second year (HI. F.). 
— However this Lily may be treated, you can¬ 
not expect it to flower as well the second 
season as the first. The greatest success is ob¬ 
tained by standing the plants out-of-doors in 
a sunny spot after the blossoms are past. 
They must, be watered when necessary till 
about the middle of September (or even 
earlier), when many of them will show signs 
of going to rest. After this no more water will be 
needed, and as the stems die down turn them 
out of the pots, remove as much soil from 
the bulbs as you possibly can without injur¬ 
ing the roots, and repot. After this they may 
be stood in a sheltered spot out-of-doors or in 
a cold-frame. This latter is the better, as 
the lights help to keen off heavy rain, and 
water must be sparingly given till the roots 
are again active. Later on they may be 
shifted into the greenhouse. Many cultivators 
obtain a fresh supply each year, and plant 
out the old bulbs after flowering in the herba¬ 
ceous border, in the foreground of shrubs or 
sinfilar spots. 

Potting Camellias (C.).—' The best time to 
repot Camellias is directly they have done 
flowering, and the most suitable soil is equal 
parts of good loam and fibrous peat, pulled to 
pieces by the hand and not sifted. To this 
mixture add about a sixth part of rough 
silver-sand, and incorporate the whole well 
together. We should think that a shift into a 
pot from 3 inches to 4 inches larger w'ould 
benefit vour Camellia, as it must be top-heavy. 
See that the pot prepared for its reception is 
quite clean and well drained, and in potting 


press the new soil very firmly around the old 
ball of earth, otherwise the water is apt to 
pass through the new soil and leaves the root* 
towards the centre quite dry. The Camellia 
is rather particular with regard to soil, and 
on that account we should not advise you to 
use the light soil referred to. Any local 
nurseryman could, however, supply you with 
suitable potting compost. After potting, the 
plant will bo benefited by being kept slightly 
warmer and frequently syringed until the 
roots begin to take possession of the new soil. 

Herbaceous plants for November (W. Nor- 
vi un Lceson ).—There are practically no her¬ 
baceous plants flowering in November that we 
are aware of, and such as may be found in 
bloom at that season are due to the mild¬ 
ness of the weather. Among the latest plants 
to flower are the Michaelmas Daisies, but 
there are no 2 feet high varieties flowering at 
the time you require them. Salvia Pride of 
Zurich provides a feast of brilliant scarlet 
quit* late iu the year, but it is not hardy, 
and the first severe frost would put an end to 
it. We regret we cannot supply the list you 
require. We do not reply to queries by post. 
See our rules to^correspondents. 

FRUIT. 

Pears failing to set (F. B\ Robins ).—The 
failure of your Pears to set may be due to cold 
winds, frost, or an absence of sunshine, which 
prevents bees and other insects visiting the 
blooms. . An over-production of bloom would 
also prevent setting, a* when this is the case 
the energies of the trees become so over-taxed 
by the time that the flowers open that not a 
single fruit, or, at the beet, only a few, will 
set. Again, it may be that the growth is too 
gross, iu which case root-pruning is the only 
remedy. Tap-roots alone would induce the 
non-setting of the flowers. If such is the case, 
then the only thing you can do is to have 
the •trees root-pruned early in the coming 
autumn. You might try pollinating the 
flowers, conveying the pollen from one tree to 
the other when dry iu the middle of the day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Improving clay soil (G .).—To improve clay 
soil such substances as will -render it more 
porous should be added to it. Road grit, old 
mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable 
refuse, leaf-mould, and fresh manure from the 
stable with plenty of litter in it are all good. 
The ground shotild be well trenched two 
spades deep, and plenty of the materials men¬ 
tioned incorporated with it. Another excel¬ 
lent plan in dealing with clay soil is to odd 
plenty of Blacked lime and soot. 

Renovating lawn (C. It.). — It is very 
evident that you have done much to rid your 
lawu of coai'se weeds, and doing so should 
greatly help the Grass to spread. But if the 
bare places left are considerable, your best 
course will be to stir them 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep with a steel fork, then top-dress with any 
fine soil you can obtain, and sow good lawn 
Grass seed, doing this as soon as you pos¬ 
sibly can. Mention to your seedsman the 
nature of your soil. Sow the Grass seed a 
little thicker on the bare places, and thinly 
where the Grass is fairly good. Well rake in 
the seed, then give a heavy rolling. Birds 
must be kept from eating the seed. So soon 
as growth is good drees with sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per rod. Have 
it very finely broken first. It soon washes in. 
Roll the lawn frequently. Mow first with a 
scythe, then later with the lawn-mcrtver. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

T). H .—So long as the roots are sound, then 
the stems and foliage will be all right, but 
directly the roots begin to fail, then the effect 

of this is seen in the foliage.--V. F. Courage. 

—You will find an article dealing fully with 
the moving of Christmas Roses in our issue of 
February 14th, 1914, a copy of which can be 

had of the publisher, post free, for lid.- 

Novice .—Quite impossible to say, all depend¬ 
ing on the soil and cultivation. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— ffupo Muller.— Arabia 

rosea.- F. A. W— 1. Narcissus Golden Spur; 

2. N. Ard Righ; 3, Pasque Flower (Anemone 

Pulsatilla’); 4, Anemone fulgens.- Querist .— 

1. The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas): 2, 
Scilla bifolia; 3, Chionodoxa Luciliie; 3, The 

common Hepatica.- F. K .—1, Asplenium 

bulbiferuin; 2, Pberis treimila; 3. Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus.- M. W. —1, Fuchsia procum¬ 

bent; 2, Sedum Hieboldi variegatum; 3. Arabis 

albida; 4, Chionodoxa sardensis.- H. If.— 1, 

Dielytra spectabilis; 2, Liboriia floribunda; 3. 

Francoa ramosa; 4, Eeheveria retusa.- 

F. 0 .—1. Pteris cretica; 2, Adiantum cunea- 
turn; 3, Pteris longifolia; 4. Adiantum Oapillus 

Veneris. -U\ .S’. S. —1, Berberis Aquifolium; 2. 

Anemone blanda; 3, Doronicum austriacum. 

- W. It. P. —1. Forsythia suepensa; 2, 

Cydonia japouica; 3, Berberis Darwini; 4, 
Forsythia viridissima. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Amos Perry. Enfield.— Special Offer of Choice- 
Collections of Alpines and Ferns; Catalogue of 
Hardy Ferns; Nymphseas, Aquatics, and Bog 
Plants. 
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.OMA A MeOAl AT TMt o 

horticultural ■*Hiair»ojJ < 


arm on a. 


Already - 

Quit© n lot of lawn-proud people hare 
commenced uptm the restoration of 
their I .awn* With Velvas they ar© 
abolishing the weeds. renewing the 
growth of the gnus, ami beautifying 
it * colour—just as you can do—at very 
little cost, 


Double, Treble, Incrtate Fourfold, your Gardtn» id Ad. 
Not nfwny« four fold—but Csrmonn'a rich diffusion of 
food throughout the soil never falls tn double the 
growth and yield of Vegetables—Uoacfi—l'ruit—Hcrlia 
ceou» and all (lowering plants. U ia food real food- 
fur plants and ood alike Csrmoua la the richest nrul 
purest of all Plant Poods It is prepared 
from (he best and most sulUl.lo mnti rials 
^ liv the careful Carmona prof' 4 Will feed 

-— ^ plants from Infancy to n ripe maturity. 

Prepare Your Seed Bell with f 'ormona. 
All Seedsmen sell it In Lins. 6d.. 1 
k 2 6. Hags. H U s 4 6 . . I' ,7 6. 


V ELY AS 
Lawn Sand 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Id the form of a leaf mdbld. clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
end Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in hags. 281bs.. a 3; 56 Iba., 8 6; cwt., 6 - ; 
6cvrt., as 9 ; 10cwt.. 55 - ; cart, paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier. London. 

Of Norserymen. Seedsmen, and Storea.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

. 71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waweiey s Ground Garden Lime. 
baahei bag carr. paid 25 miles, or lv6 carr. forward. 


Issarmona 


from Seedsmen everywhere Tins, 
0 d.. 1 2 *. 3 6 ill lbs): Keg*, 

•JS |U .6 6. Ihs 11 - 112 lbs, 

20*. S'-tnl f -r Booklet nil t he making 
and maintenance of Lawns, post free. 


IS Fertilizer 


of our jutti Annual iiiustratea uataiope 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 

CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS 


Greenhouses, froni72 


UST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON APRIL 13, 1915. 


Unglazed Lights, 

3ft. x’Jft.. 2 3 


Poultry Houses, 


Plant Propagator, 22 6 


Carden Barrow. 17 6 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Odonloglosvum Leviathan, front Mr W. R. Lee. riumplnn 
flail, Lancashire; Odnntioda Zetiolua I,eeatia, from Mr 
W. K. Lee; laelio-Cattleya nano, from Me*sra Flory ami 

Black. Langley. Slough. 

Medals. 

Silver Banks!an. — Messrs. Sander aud Sons, St. 
Albans; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex ; 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath; Messrs. 
H u and Co., Southgate, Is. ; Mr. iL Dixou, Wandsworth 

Common, S.W. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Auricula Edenside, from Mr. J. Douglas, Croat Bookham; 
Pntnus Cerasus Cheali pendula, front Met'd. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley.. Susses ; Primula lteinii, from Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins, Surbiton ; Saxifraga Vandelli, from Messrs. 
Tucker, Oxford. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora. — Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
Raynea Park, for spring garden. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. C’heal and Sons, Crawley, for 
flowering shnilw; Messrs. W. Cut.bush and Son, Highgnte, 
for flowering shrubs, etc.; Mr. L. R. Bussell, Richmond, 
tor Clematises, etc. 

Silver Kan uhlan.— Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, for Car¬ 
nations, Messrs. B. R- Cant and Hon, Colchester, for 
Boses; Messrs Stuart Low and Co , Bush Hill Park, for 
Carnations; Messrs H. B May and Sons, Edmonton, for 
Clematises. Ferns, etc. ; Messrs. T. 8. Wore. Feltham, for 
hardy plants; Messrs Watcrer, Son. and Crisp, Liverpool 
street, for rock garden ; Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, South 
gat®, for Azalea occidentalia. . „ ,. 

Bronee Flora —Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookhnin, 
for Auriculas; Mr Clarence Elliott, Htevenage. for alpine*; 
Mr M. Prichard. Christchurch, for alpine*; Messrs. Tucker, 
Oxford, for alpine plants; Messrs. Barr and Hons, for spring 
flowering plants. , 

Bronze BanChian -Mr C. Allgrove, Langley. Slough, 
for hardy plants ; Messrs. Allwood Bros . Hayward a Heath, 
for Carnations; Mr. A. Perry, Enfield, for rock plants; 


Portable Huts, 37 Q 


ises, Complete Incubator. ^ 

G Rustio Arch, 4 9 25 - Wood Buildings, from 67 6 

761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 


I Write for Special Catalogue. 




LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 
U J/2 VIC'lORIA 5 T _S W 


f AWN MOWERS. From 13 6, Carr Paid. «Mir 
riwn and all well-known make* at lowest pric. * 
PARDEN HOSE. “ SYNDIC Hose is guaranteed, 
“ uid will outlast several cheap one*. 

SYRINGES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of Hlgh-ctoss Garden Requisites 

Wc Can Save You Money. 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., 

VAUXHALL ROAD. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


v/akeley s < 

CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 1 

PATENTED. 


Medals. 

SILVER gilt Florx—M essrs Barr and Sons, for Daffo¬ 
dils; Messrs R H Bath. Ltd . for Tulips 

.HILVKR GILT Ban mil AN.—Messrs. It H. Bath, Ltd., for 

Flora.—M essrs Cartwright and Goodwin, for 
Daffodils; Mr C. Bourne. Blelchley, for Daffodil*. 

SILVER BanKhian. —Messrs K. Sydenham, Ltd.. Bir¬ 
mingham. for Daffodils; Messrs. Dobbieaml Co . Edinburgh, 
for Tulips. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 

SILVER KniobtIan.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 

< 0 ^T,S BaNKSTAN.— The New Zealand (iovernment for 
Apple* 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


■REST STOUT GARDEN NETS.—Do not 

-D be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong. small mesh; will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens. 25 yds. by 1 yd-, la .; 
by 2yda , 2a ; by 3 yds., 3s. ; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can b« supplied, 70 square yards for la 
Orders over 5a carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
- _ Only Address. H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 

i hllshed 126 Team. _ 

LEE STAKES.— Chestnut, Hazel, Ac., 4ft., 
la ; 5ft Is. 6d.; 6ft . 2a; 7ft.2s.6d.; 8ft.,3s. perdoa 
in bundle*, points creosoted. Larch, Oak, and Chestnut 
las for Penrr lai Cleft Trellis Laths, Is 6d. 100ft. run. kree 
fail—FERN DEN FENCING CO., Haalemere, Surrey 


fTREE i 

-L la; 51 
Tied in 
Poles f< 

on raiL - -_- 

ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

-CL Gazette (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
bars a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, Fishing 
Gazette, *19, Adam-street, Strand, London. 



aABOUR SAVING AIDS 
to GARDENING SUCCESS 


EVERYONE guaranteed tn give YOU ■ 
satisfaction or money relumed 5 
... catalog uc post rtree 
‘LAWNS BEAUTIFUL.'’ 1 

“HINTS on MANURING" J 
«SWEET PEA CULTIVATION A SUPPORT | 


BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? C?,CranmerSt LIVERPOOL! 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


•DEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

D the liest STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTHj. etet. keep 
away the birds l»y using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Sirof 25 yds. by 8jds . 8a 6d ; 50 yds. by 4 yd a. S* ; 100 yds. 
by 2 yds.. 7a 6<L Cash. Any sire made to order. Sample free. 
'«*" -miionfii’ in ippwqkk OO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 


-THE GPU ROCK Rt 


TDEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

£u PKNIMI Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are alwajn pleased to hear from our readers. 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 

EUREKA-- 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT 


LARGER 5IZE5 


1^9 TIN \ 6 A TIN 5 
I FOR 25 GAI LONS : FOR 100 GALLONS ; LOWER. RATES 




SOLD by MaNuracruRERS 

AGENTS. Tomlinson & Hayward L» Lincoln. 

ir anv oimcucrv sent oiwkct • **io 


0 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS’ RECORD. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD„ N. ’Phone: 1550 North. 


Digitized! by 
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Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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SHRUBS and CLIMBERS. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupressus Allumi 
1 Ouprcssufl Lnwsoni 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Damson Bush .. 

1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig tree. 

1 Garry elliptiea .. 

1 Ivy, golil-leaved.. 

1 Jessamine. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 Laurel, large ,.. 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white. 

1 Tulip tree. 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa . 
1 Atnpelopsis hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Aucuba japonica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor vitse 
1 Bamboo palmata 

1 Bamboo tree 

2 Berberia aquimfolia 
1 Berberis Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white 

1 Forsythia. 

1 Pampas Grass 

3 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut. 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

1 Euonymus, gold.. 

1 Escallonia 


1 Filbert Nut .. 

1 Flowering Currant 
1 Guelder Rose .. 

1 Green Holly .. 

2 Gooseberries, large 
2 H. P. Roses 

2 Irish Jvy .. 

1 Ivy lobata, large 

2 Lilac, purple .. 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 
I Laurel, Portugal 

1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest 
2 Maidenhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Niel .. 

1 Passion Flower 

2 Polyantha Roses 

1 .Pyracantha, scarlet 
1 Plum tree 
12 Privet, Oval 
1 Pear tree.. 

1 Poplar, large 
1 Plane tree, large 

1 Rhododendron. 

2 Rosemary, fine. 

1 Rhubarb.. 

2 Sweet Briars 

2 Snowberry, good 
1 Spinna, large 
1 Silver Box 
1 Tree of Heaven 

3 Thuja Lobbi 
1 Thuja Lobbi, large • 
1 Tea Rose 


1 Virginia Creeper 
1 Weigela 


1 Yew, English . 
1 Yew, IriHh 
1 Yew, golden 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, line plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking. Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, la. each. 


10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

Largo 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 


2/- SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION. 2/- 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, 4-pint of Distinction Pea, 4-pint of Broad 
Beans, 4-pint of Kidney Beans, 4-ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Pejvs, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
Golden Wonder.” 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 


12 LARGE SEAKALE. 1 - 


12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2 6. 

2 Edaircur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, pure 
white; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red; 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niege, pure white; 2 Iris, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 6d. 


LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1 - each. 

BUSH, SELECTED, lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox'b Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent. Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Bramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Dumelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. lOd. each. 


RASPBERRIES 1 - A DOZEN. 


4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane s Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Warner’s King, 
Ecklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. 


SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood, 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


12 ENGLISH ROSES, 2/9. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. J. Laing, 1 F. K. 
Druschki, 1 W. A. Richardson. 1 His Majesty, and 6 assorted 
Hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 9d. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


8 Pyrethrum, hybrid .. 

9 Marguerite, white .. 
10 C. Bells, rose 

20 Iceland Poppies 
12 Gypsophila, pink 

100 Leeks . 

4 Michaelmas Daisies.. 

2 Tree Lupins 

20 Lupins, perennial .. 
50 Cauliflower 
6 Eryngium flava 
10 Erigeron speciosa 
4 Anchusa italica 
20 Giant Pansies.. 

20 Yellow Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sink in 8 
8 Pinks, Her Majesty.. 
30 Canterbury Bells 
6 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Chrysanths., named 
50 Rock Cistus 
20 Diunthus, double 
12 Chinese Lanterns . 
100 Lettuce 

3 Geraniums 

2 Paionies. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 
50 Daisies, wh., red 

20 Hollyhocks, single .. 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. 
20 Honesty, mixed 
6 Doronicums 

3 Anchusa Dropmore.. 


30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. 6d 
20 Poppy, Orientate .. 6d 
30 Wallflowers, dble. .. 6d 
50 Ditto, Blood-red .. 6d 
50 Ditto, yellow .. .. 6d 

50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 6d 


50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots .. 

6 Sage Roots 
20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-hot Pokers 
20 Strawberries, Pxtn.. 
20 Do., R. Sovereign . 
20 Do., B. Champion . 
50 Erysimum, yellow 
2 Palm umbellatum . 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 White Marguerites . 
12 Evening Primrose . 
6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

8 Pyrethrums, hbds. . 


6d 

6d 

Gd 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

Gd 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

6d 

Gd 


LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. 

SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweot Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Grisol Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VIL, 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 


200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2 - 

Fine Plants to bloom all Summer. 


__ _ _ _ lyhocks, i 

Sweet Rockets, 20 Wallflowers, 10 Gypsophila, double, 10 
Evening Primrose, 10 Jacob's Ladder. 10 Chrysanthemum, 
20 Honesty. Packed in separate lots, free on rail, 2^-. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 


ST. JOHN’S 
■9 NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 


CLASS, 4/21 oz. 

Boxes. 


100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft 

8 x 6 in. 

23- .. 

41 6 

9 x 7 in. 

24- 

43- 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 

25 6 . 

48- 

12,13. 14. 15 x 8 in. 

26 6 

49 6 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

27 6 

51- 

12, 13, 14 x 10 in. .. 

29- 

53- 

13 x 11 in.. 

16,18, 20x10in. 

316 .. 

57 6 

16, 18. 20 x 11 in. 

12, 14. 15, 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. . 

f 3 ‘- ” 

63 6 

16. 17. 18. 20 x 13 in. 

16, 18, 20, 22. 24 x 14iu 

J 36- .. 

666 

20, 22, 24 x 15 m. 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16 in. 

} 37 - .. 

69- 

20, 22,24 x 18 in. 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8 - 

39- .. 

4cwt., 43; 

72- 

iewt.. 

2 6; 14lbs . 1 6 


DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 

this. 3 - per sums, 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. 1J x 2 in. l j x21 in. I$x2in. Ux24in. 14x24 in. 

5 3 6 6 76 8 - 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 


t, Xitd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


, ESTABLISHED 1843. 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANT1PF.ST. PESTICIDE. 

3/6 per 1 gall. drum. 0 - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good ana 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


S^best. and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free. 
_R. jj. JOHNSON St CO., Tank Works, March, Cambs. 


Fumigen 

Fumigators. 



5s. 9d. per 
doz., post 
Paid. 

Of all Seeds¬ 
men. 


Kill Aphis, Thrip, etc., in 
greenhouses. Simple, safe, 
and thoroughly effectual. 

The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 

(Dept. P), 

79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


NICOTICIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

4 gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 'i „ 

No. 1 size Tin-1 pint „ 40.000 15 - 5m 

No 2 sv.e Tin 4 pint .. 20.000 7 6 1 

No. 3 -ize Bot.-6 oz. ,. 12,000 46 I 

No. 4 si/e But. -4 oz. ,. 8,000 3 - I A 

No. 44-ute Hot-2 n*. 4,000 18 / 

FUMIGATING LAMPS. 1/- each, < r 5,000 cubic tL 

LAWN i SAND 

Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, 6d., 1 -, and 2 6 Tins; 

4 cwt.. 6 -; 4 cwt., 11 - ; 1 cwt , 20 -, Carriage Paid. 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 46. Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


“BUCO” CARDEN 

5 prong, with handle 44ft. long. 


CULTIVATOR. 



YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, | The latest day for receiving Advertisements 

is FRIDAY, 9 a m 



The greatest labour-saving 
device invented. Adapted for 
all kinds of soil; does the 
work of hoe, fork, or rake in 
less time with fuller results. It 
means more flowers, fruit, and 

_,_ vegetables, healthier shrubs 

and trees, and a cleaner garden with loss labour. Price 5/-w 
The “ Caxton,” 3 prong, 4ft. handle, price 3 -. 

The “ Cuma," 3 prong, 21in. long, 13. 

Note the names.—" Buco” (large), "Caxton" (medium), 
and "Cuma" (small), and avoid imitations. 

Sold by all Nurserymen and Ironmongers, or carr. paid from 

Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Goswell-road, London, E.C, 

(Write for List G.L)_ 



BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

u BEE APPLIANCE8 AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HEBT3. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W, Robinson, a 
the Office, C3, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C.- 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where a. 11 Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressod. 


■DARK’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

for spring sowing, of finest selected strains and tested 
growt h at strictly moderate prices. Catalogue free. __ 

T5ARR S LARGE-FLOWERED GLADIOLI 

for April planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR & SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


TJOBBIE S DAHLIAS.—Early plants now 

" ready, splendid varieties, any class, 4s. 9a. per do/.., post 
free. Lists on application.—DOUBLE & OO., Royal Florists, 
Edinburgh. __ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

■“ Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallntcmat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrishurne, Woking. 


PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

■*-* —Any quantity to offer, 2s. 6d. per doz. ; 20s. per 100, 
all different. 18s. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a tort; or 
14*. per 100. in ten sorts, all true to name. “Antirrhinum 
Nelrose,” the splendid new pink perpetual flowering, plants 
ready now. 5s. per do*.; 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free from— 
W, WKI.I/4 A CO , Merstham. Burrry. _ 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

■L* —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
Prices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914.— 
J. A. COOPER, I.issadell ( No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. _ 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* " garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous bonier, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE k CO.. Colchester_ _ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water* 

■L side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE it 
OO , Colchester. _ 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 

Li 12 dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vara., to inc. “Dolores.” 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS k CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free._ 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

LJ Ouruew Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will lie sent post^ree on^applicatiqn. Mostup-to-dateyet 


issued.-J. W. COLE ft SON 


p Nurseries, Peterborough. 


■ROCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Tw and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
O. BKUTHE, F.K.H S.. Fox Hill, Keston, Kent._ 


“ A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

-O- a list of alpino and hardy plants, post free.— The 
Iohtham Alpine Nitrhf.bv, Ightham.Sevenoaks. Kent. 

■ROSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Hi training Rosea; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
— H. J. HASSON, Carden Net Works, Rye._ 


“ TTATAKILLA” Powder Insecticide Wash, 

L non-poisonous. — The -most effective, economical 
Wash for destroying Green Fly, Dolphin, Caterpillars, aud 
all insects on Fruit Trees. Roses, Vegetables, etc. Ready 
foruso; ready measured, la. cartonsto make lOgallons Wash, 
and 3a. cartons to make 50 gallons Wash. From all Seedsmen 
and Nurserymen. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
McDOUGALL BROS.. Ltd.. 66-68, Port-street, Manchester. 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch —W. WALTERS 
k CO.. Morland-road, Croydon. Surrey. Catalogues free. 


flLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

VJ Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

p ARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

VT solid cn dg, rounded edges, 14 cwts., 25a. 6d.; 2 cwts., 23s.; 
2Jcwts., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. hd.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car paid. 
Lute free.—J. C. ATT WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kclway’s 

H Large-flowered Gladioli.—No flowers really equal 
Kelway’s lovely Gladioli in size and beauty of coloilrings. 
They are ideal flowers for the garden in Town or Country. 
They will flourish in a warm or cold climate in Bhade or sun¬ 
shine. Planted now they will give a splendid show in the 
Autumn, and everyone should at once secure some of these 
wonderful flowbr-producing bulbs at the exceptionally low 
prices given below. War Prices: First-class Named varie¬ 
ties, 5s ,7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per dozen; 30s. to 50s. per 100. First- 
class Mixed varieties, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per dozen ; 15s. and 
20s. per 100. Mixed for Bedding and Shrubberies, 10s. per 
100. Extra Choice Seedlings, 20s. and 30s. per 100. Guard 
against bulbs of German origin by placing your orders to-day 
with Kelway & Son, the original and practically the only 
English growers of tho Gladiolus.—KELWAY k SON'S 
Retail Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 


TTELWAY COLOUR BORDERS are now 

being planned by us in ail sizes and for every situation, 
for present or autumn planting. Particulars, with Special 
War Prices, on application to—KELWAY k SON’S Retail 
Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ EXHIBITION RUNNER BEAN. 

* " —The finest type of Runner Beau in cultivation. A 
tremendous cropper of fine quality. Grown by tho leading 
exhibitors, and awarded Premier Honours at the principal 
shows throughout the Kingdom. Is. per packet; 2s. 6d. per 
pint; 4s. 6x1. per quart, post free. Webbs* Selected Scarlet 
Runner, Is. 6d. per pint; 2s. 6d. per quart, post free.—WEBB 
& SONS, LTD., The King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

-*■ —See our 1915 Illustrated Catalogue. We sell “plants 
iit pots” and study the amateur’s requirements. Now is 
tho time to plant; but if you are not ready place your order, 
and we will deliver at your date. They "bloom all tho year 
round ” under glass; but if you have no greenhouse ask for our 
"Bedding" Catalogue aud try them in the garden. Special 
Collections, our selection, from 6s.; carriage paid for cash 
with order.—YOUNG & CO., F.R.H.S., Perpetual Carnation 
Siiecialists and Gold Medalists, Hatherloy, Cheltenham. 

pLEARANCE SALE OF ROCK PLANTS, 

Lr Hardy Perennials, and Bulbs for immediate planting. 
Descriptive List free. — JOHN WATEREll, SONS, & 
CRISP, Limited (with which is amalgamated The Wargrave 
Plant Farm, Ltd ), 10, The Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, 
EC. Nurseries: Bagshot, Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

-LI —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton's 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Bedford. 

pERPETUAL Flowering Carnations — 1915 

4- Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.K.H.S., Guernsey. 

pANSIES, Fancy and Violas, newest varie- 

■L ties, from Is. 9d. and Is. 3d. doz. ; named ; free. Bedders, 

Is. List —McCONNELL, Lenzio, N.B 

pERNS. — 32 plants, lovely hardy Irish varie- 
■L ties, Is. 4d. ; 32 larger, 2s. fid- Post free. Lists sent.— 
Miss BEAMISH, Westwood, Rossearbery. Co. Cork. 

TiTATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

Ls on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plunts, 
etc., photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 

1, Queen's Mansions, Lavender-hill, S.W. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work: Steps and Wall Coning ; Rockery. - GEO. VINT 
k BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

T AWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

-Ll Destroys weeds in turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of grass. Price 15s. per cwt., carnage paid Great Britain.— 
WILLIAM BAILEY k SON. Wolverhampton. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

•L dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Don and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

LJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of tile greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
8pecial Rose Manure, 
or Seedsman for n 
Manufacturer, 234, 


CJOW NOW.—Sutton’s Charming Annuals. 

D Beautiful colours, easily grown. Sutton’s Double Sal¬ 
mon Clarkia. Sutton's Coreopsis. Special Mixture. Sutton's 
Double Mauve Godetio. Sutton’s Stock-flowered Larkspur, 
mixed. Sutton's Rosy Queen Eschscholtzia. Sutton's 
Morning Star Chrysanthemum. Sutton's Selected Matchet 
Mignonette. Each, per packet, 6d. Post free. _ 

BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading._ 


TjATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus* 

trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, and will he sent post 
free on application —(Dept. B.), R. H. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Floral Farms, Wisbech, _ 

■PATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new and stan¬ 
dard vais , is ready, and will be sent free on application.— 
iDept 1U R. H. BATH, LTD.. Tho Floral Farms. Wisbech. 


■DUNYARD’S ASPARAGUS. 

Strong 3-yoar plants, 7s. 6d. 100; 2-yei 


Plant now. 

__ plants, 7s. 6d. 100; 2-year plants, at 5s. 6d. 

List, with full instructions for planting and preparing 
beds, free.-GEORGE BUM YARD & CO., Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


rjARNATlONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgrcave Nursery, Garst ang._ 

PRIMROSE PLANTS (wild), 100, Is. 4d. 

Bluebells, 100, Is. 4d. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 4d. 
Periwinkle, lOO, Is. 6d. Dwarf Hypericum (Johns Wort), 
50. ls.6d. Post free. —KATE, Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 


PRIMROSE PLANTS, double white, 12, 

-L Is. 3d. ; double mauve, 12, 2s. Lily of Valley, 50, 1b. 4d. 
White Christmas Roses, 6, Is. fid. Alpine Strawberries, 100, 
Is. 6d. Solomon’s Seal, 12. Is. 6d. Crimson Phlox, 12, Is. 6d. 
Yellow Foxgloves, 15, Is. 3d. Post free. Strong plants.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


pXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

-L* —12 doublo Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses,3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New doublo 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER, 4 13, Warwiek-road, Banbury, _ 


rjHOICE Rock Plants.—3d. each, from pots. 

Many rare kinds. 


my rare 
OLPH, 


The Cottage. Charth a m, Canterbury. 


pLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropreolum 
sneciosum. 12 strong roots. Is. 3d., nost free. Cultural 
arrickfergns. 


speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post 
dire ctions.—HARDY, Downshire Park. Can 


TTARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

-LL the best and cheapest. See page iv. this week’s issue. 
Circular and testimonials on application. 

T AWN MOWERS (“FRANK WELL.”)— 

-Ll Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 12s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

» 1 Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Poach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney. N.K. 


TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

■LL Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms, kr. .Semi 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich._ _ 


T O ROSE GROWERS. — The new liquid 

form of Gishurst Compound mixes immediately with 
water, while preserving unimpaired the active properties 
of the original solid form. Prevents and destroys Green 
Fly, Mildew, etc., with the minimum of trouble and ex¬ 
pense. Wholesale only—PRICES PATENT CANDLE 
('< >MI’ANY LI M ITKD, London , S.W. _ 

n REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

J —“ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. “Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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AGAPANTHUS (AFRICAN LILIES), 6s. 

doz — Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable quality, 
reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages. 10 illustra¬ 
tions.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, Is., 
Is. 6 d. doz.; 7s , 10s. 100. Lawn Grass Seed, Is. lb. _ 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

•Ll MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6 s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
n very choice collection of 12 of tho latest introductions, 
6 s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists frcc.-WM SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

rpOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

-L hardened off. My noted strains of Carter’s Sunrise, 
Veal's Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks’ Tresco. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. 6 d. doz.; 30 for 3s.; 60 for 5s.; 100 for 7s. 6 d., carnage 
paid. My book, "How to Grow the Tomato and Cucumber,” 
free to customers from—IL MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Bel per, Derbyshire. _ 

(GERANIUMS. — Strong Autumn - rooted 

'■T Cuttings, carriage paid, for cash with order. Paul 
Crampel, scarlet, 2s. doz.; 12s. 100. H. Jacoby, single or 
double, crimson; King of Denmark, salmon; Hermoine, 
double white; Golden Harry Hieover, Is. 9d. doz.; 10s. 100. 
Master Christine, pink, Is. ed. doz.; 9s. 100. Mrs. Pollock, 
tricolour, 2s. 3d. doz.; 14s. 100. Ivyleaf, Mine. Crousse, light 
pink; Charles Turner, deep pink; Galilee, double pink ; and 
J. D’Arc, white, Is. 6 dc doz.; 8 s. 100. 1 doz. in 12 named 
varieties, 2s. 6 d.; 100 ditto, 15s.—F. C. FRENCH, Pound- 
fleld Nursery, Crowborough. _ 

EXHIBITION ONIONS! EXHIBITION 

L ONIONS 11—" Ailsa Craig” Onion plants, spring-sown, 
60 plants. Is.; 100, Is. 9d. Autumn sown "Ailsa Craig” 
Onion plants, Is. 3d. per 100. "Giant Kocca," 9d. per 100. 
Autumn-sown Brown Cos Lettuce, 100 plants, lOd. All 
carefully packed and free by post.—CHARLES MOItFETT, 
Robertsbridge, Sngsex .__ 

OOW ANNUALS.—Cheapest, quickest, and 

^ easiest way to fill your garden with lovely flowers. 
Simply sow where they are to flower, 12 2 d. packets of the 
best and showiest annuals, also 4 large 3d. packets of the 
finest Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Iceland Poppies, 
and Wallflowers, 100 seeds waved Sweet Peas. 17 packets, 
post free, 2s. 3d.—CLARKE, 2, Florence Viflas, Brighton- 
road, Purley, Surrey, _ 

TWriLLIONS PLANTS.—Prize Onions, Ailsa 

-tv-L Craig, grown specially for exhibition, Is. 6 d. 100. 
Cauliflowers, London Eclipse, Autumn Giant, Is. 6 d. 100. 
Early Cabbages and Red, also Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Bath 
Cos Lettuce, all 9tL 100, post free. -D. BIRD (Dept. 3), 
Boxhedg e Farm , Banbury._ 

T OUR GARDEN can be made picturesque by 

the tasteful arrangement of Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
and Trees. Send for our CATALOGUE, containing articles 
on grouping beautiful Plants, many of which are specially 
prepared for spring planting.—'TRESEDEII & CO., Land- 
scape Gardeners and Nurserymen, Tniro._ 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Lilium Auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6 d.; 6 , 2s. 6 d.; 
12, 4s. 6 d.; 25, 7s. 6 d.; Extra large, 10 to 12 in.. Is. oach; 6 , 
5a.; Monster, 12 to 14 in., Is. 9d. eaoh ; Wittei (very scarce), 
Is. tid. each ; Chalcedonicmn, dazzling scarlet, Is. 3d. each; 
Magnificum, lOd. each; 6 , 4s. 6 d.; Melpomene, blush, 9d. 
each; 6 , 3s. 9d.; 7 ft. Henryi, Is. each; 3, 2s. 6 d.j 15 in. 
bulbB, 3, 5s. ; Batemani, apneot, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 25, 3s. 6 d.; 
Krameri, pink trumpet, 3, la. 6 d.; 12, 4s. 6 d.; Brownii 
Japonica, golden trumpet, 6 , Is. 9d. ; 25, 5s.: Longiflorum 
Giganteum, white trumpet, 3, Is. 6 d.; 6 , 2s. 6 d.; Candidum 
(White Madonna Lily), 6 , Is. 6 d. ; 12, 2s. 6 d. ; Lancifolium 
Rubrum, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 12, 2 s. 6 d.; White Speciosum Album. 3, 
Is. 6 d. ; 6 , 2s. 6 d. j Tigrinum, 12, la.; 25, Is. 9d.; Double 
Tigrinum, 6 , Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; Tigrinum Fortunei, gigantic 
bulbs, 3, Is.; 6 , Is. 9d.; Croceum (crimson cups), 3, Is.; 
6 , Is. 9d.; Orange Umbellatum, 6 , Is. 3d.; 12,2s.; Elegans 
Incomparable, 6 varieties. Is. 9d.; Pink Belladonna Lilies, 
3, Is. 6 d.; 12, 4s. 6 d.; Giant i-lb. Bulbs, 3, 2s. 6 d.; Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 3, Is. 9d. ; 6 , 2s. 6 d.; 6 AruniB, Is. 9(L ; 
Pardalinum Suporbum, 3. Is. 9d.; Lily of the Valley, crowns, 
50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d.; Exhibition named Gladioli " Panama, 
enormous blossoms, magnificent pink large 6 in. corms, 12 , 
6 d. : 100, 2s. 6 d.; " America,” rose, 12, 6 J. ; 100, Is. 9d.; 500. 
7s. 6 d; " Princeps,” crimson, 12, 9d.; 100, 2s. 6 d. ; "Orion,” 
25. Is.; 100, Is. 9d. ; Hollandi, yellow, 12. 6 d. ; 100, Is. 9d.; 
Halley, salmon, 12, 5.1. ; 100, Is. 9d.; 500, 7s. 6 d.; Baron 
Hulot, blue, 12, 6 d.; 100,1s. 9d.; White Augusta, 12, 9d.; 
100 , 4s. 6 d. ; Willie Wigram, 12, 6 d.; 100, 2s. 6 d.; The Bride, 
25, 6 d.; 250, 2s. 6 d. J Brenchleyetisis (Scarlet Sword Lilies), 
12, 6.1 ; 100, Is. 9.1.; 1,000, 15s.; Giant corms, 12, Is.; lo 6 , 
3s. 6 d ; Faust, fire red, 12. 6 d. ; 100, 2a. ; Nanrieanus, 
gorgeous colours, 12, Is.; 50, 2s. 6<1.; Childsii Hybrids, 
12, 6 d.; 100, 2s. 6 d.; Rainbow GandavensiR, 25, 9.1,; 100, 
Is. 9.1.; Lemoine’s Hardy butterfly. 12, 6 d.: 100, 1 b. 9d.; 144 
Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 each, 2s. 6 d.; mixed, 50, Is. ; 100, 
Is. 9.1.; 500, 5s.; 1,000, 8 s. 6 d.; Dahlias, mixed, 50, 2s. 6 d.; 
12, Is.; Anemone de Nice, 50, Is.; Irish Anemones, St. 
Brigid, vivid colours, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6 d.; Tall satin, White 
Jaifnnese Anemones, 12, Is.} 50, 2s. 6 d.; 100, 3s. 61.; 
Freesias, 25, 6 d.: 100, Is. 6 d.; Amaryllis Rosea, large bulbs, 
6 , Is. 6 d.; 25, 3s 6 d. J Hybrid Greenhouse Amaryllis, 3, 
Is. 6 d.; 6 , 2s. 6 d.; Double Pearl Tuberoses, big bulbs, 25, Is.; 
50, Is. 9d.; Agapant hus, 6 . Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; Iris Kiempferl, 
12. Is ; 50, 2s. 6 d.; Iris Germanica, 2 b. Is. ; 100, 2s. 6 d.; 
Iris Husiania (the Mourning Iris), 6 , la. Od.; Red Hot Poker 
Plants, 6 , Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; Pink Spinea, Queen Alexandra, 
6 clumps, Is. 6 . 1 ; 8 Perennial Phlox, 8 sorts. Is. 9d.; 
AJstrcemeria, mixed, 25, Is. ; 100, 2s. 6 d.; Solomon’s Seal. 
12, Is.; 25, ls.9d.; lOYellow Lachenalia, Is. 6 d; Giant-flowered 
Doublo Begonias for pots, large tubers, blood-red, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, 
bronze, or copper, 2d. each; 10, la. 6 d.; 50, 4s. 6 d.; 100, 
7s. 6 d.; Doubles, mixed, 12, Is. 6 d.; 25, 2s. 6 d.; 100. 6 s. 6<1.; 
Singles, 10 colours, separate, 10, Is. ; 50, 3s. 6 d.; 100, 5s. 6 d.; 
Mixed Bedding Begonias, 12, Is. ; 100, 4s 6 d.; Frilled Crispa, 
immense, 6 to 7 in. tubers, 6 colours, Is. 9d.; Feathered 
Criatala, same size, 6 colours, 2s. 6 d. ; PapUio Butterfly, 6 , 
Is. 6d. ; 10 Gloxinias, Is. 9d. Any 12s. 6 d. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 


-DOCKERY AND BORDER PLANTS.- CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

-Lu Collections or selections of choice sorts at low prices. . . J 


- LU Collections or selections of choice sorts at low prices. 
List on application.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. _ 

rjARNATIONS.—Layers of selected bloomed 

U seedlings in over 20 distinct colours and markings, but 
little inferior to named sorts, 12 for 2s. 9d., 25 for 5s., carriage 
paid.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 

■ROBS COLLECTIONS ROCK PLANTS, 

-*-v 10 different, Is.; 30 different, 2s. 6 (L ; includes Saxi¬ 
frage, Linum, Tunica, Veronica, Crucianclla, etc. — 
VFJtRALL, Ix?theringsett, Holt, Norfolk. _ 

rPROPzEOLUM SPECIOSUM (FlameNastur- 

-L tium).—Fine tubers, 2 s. 6 d. doz. Most beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
free.—W,\l. MUNRO, Riverd alc. Crathcs, Aberdee n._ 

OEAKALE FOR PRESENT PLANTING.— 

^ Prepared sets to grow crowns in one season. 100, 2s. 6 d ; 50, 
Is. 6 d., free for cash. Instructions for cultivation.—HARRY 

G. FI KLDE R, M ar ket Growqr, Swindon Village, Cheltenham. 

rj.ERANIUMS, well rooted, Paul Crampel, 

'T h. Jacobv. etc., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. per 100, carr. paid 
for cash. - l'HE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, 
Birmi ngli ann_ 

H. ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'J 5s. free; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s. 6 d.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 3s. 6 d. 
—P. B. O 1 KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvanghan . Co. Clare. 

OKA nnn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

tlOUjV/OvJ nials), 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES, Church Held Estate, Cradley, Malvern ._ 

\ SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid vars. List, Jd. Fern Culture, illnstrated, 
1 b, lid., free.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, Keswick, ___ 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

U tion, Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
free.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. _ 

ALPINE AURICULAS.—Argus, Firefly, 

Perfection, Mrs. H. Turner, Thetis, Una, 8 d. euch; this 
lovely six, 3s ixl —I t. GRANT. Chew Stoke, Bristol. 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY, P.O. Box 91, Bradford. 
A postcan 1 pm ures this little treasure-trove. 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

-LI suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. In bag, 3s., 
package free.—H . J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a m 


500 vars., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. 6 d. doz. 

DAHLIAS.— Pot roots, 400 vars., all sections, 2a. 6 d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. -160var.,from 3s. 0 d. doz. I 
BORDER CARNATIONS.— 100 vars , 3s doz 
SWEET PEAS.— 60 new vars., 12 3d. packets, 2 s. 6 d. 
Purchaser’s selection. Send for new Lists, post free. 

H. W00LMAN, SHIRLEY, B IRMINGHAM. 

OUN ROSES (Helianthemums) for the driest 

banks or borders, in tho following fine colours; all 
named, all pot-grown plants, and sent with balls of soil; 
peach, yellow, Bingle and double, variegated-leaved, white- 
ttowored, rose-pink, puro white, rose, purple-crimson, choco¬ 
late, orange, bronze, at 6 sorts for 3s.; 12 sorts for 5s. 6 d. 
Smaller one-year-old plants of many kinds, at 3s. 6 d. dozen. 
C arriage paid — 8 TORMOXTHM. Kirkhride, Carlisle. __ 

"DOCK CRESS (Aubrictias) in the leading 

■Lu named sorts; all pot-grown and sent out with balls of 
soil. Beaute de Bade, rose-red; Bridesmaid, soft blush; 
Cilicica, pale blue; Lloyd Edwards, deep purple; Crimson 
King, crimson; Dr. Mules, rich purple; Fire King, red- 
crimson: J. S. Baker, purple-violet; Peter Barr, reddish 
purple; Tauricola alba, white; Edentule, lilac, with white 
eye; Lilac Queen, soft lilac. For rockery or borders. Auy 
6 plants for 3s. ; 12 for 6 s. 6 d ; 50 for £1, carriage paid per 
passenger train— STORMONTHS, Kirk bride, Carlisle. 

nMPHALODES CAITADOCICA, fine plants, 

V/ for nutumn blooming, pot grown, of this tine new bog or 
cool border plant; flowers borne in sprays 9 ins. high and of 
a glorious pure blue, 9d. ; 7s. 6 d. doz. ; carriage paid. 
MYOSOTIS RUPICOLA,, the lovely little dwarf mountain 
forget-me-not; fine pot-grown plants, 9d.; 7s. 6 d. dozen. 
HELICHLRYSUM BELLIDIUIDES, a splendid new dry- 
rockery plant; creeping habit, flowers pure dazzling white, 
9d.; 7s. 6 d. dozen; pot - grown, carriage paid. — STOR- 
MONTHS, Kirkhride, Carlisle. _ 

OTORMONTHS’ ART CATALOGUE gives 

O prices and particulars of over 4,000 kinds of plants and 
shrubs for every purpose ; shows successful wall, roof, bog, 
moraine, and other rockeries, and information on their con¬ 
struction. They answer all queries for information on hardy 
plants and their culture, advise on all points in gardening, 
free of all charge. The proprietors of this paper will tell you 
that they are perfectly reliable. Their catalogue is post 
free; would you like a copy?—J. STORMONT H & SON, 
Kirkhride, Carlisle. 

HOOD and cheap collection 8 fine Fuchsias, 

'J 4 Geraniums, 10 earliest Chrysanthum, 4 Anthericums, 

6 Calceolarias, 6 beautiful Begonias; started growing: 38 
strong plants, 3s. 6 d.; half lot, 2 s., free.—HAROLD MOLD, 
N ursery opposite Boxhedge, Banbury. _ 

-DARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 

-LI varieties, well rooted plants, 12 , 2 s. - 6 d.; mixed, 12 , 
Is. 9d., post free. Double White Scotch Rocket, 9d. each.— 
M. CUTHBERTSON & CO.. Rothesay. 




Che BEST and Cheapest-. 

5tatc quantity of each flic required and have "carriage paid” 
quotation ("carriage'' frequently amount.' lo half value ol 
goods), or write lor Price Ll(t, free. 

.SPECIAL POT5 of all dcjtcripCinns. Rulh Bowls and Fern 
Pane from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON , LTP, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


TVY-LEAF GERANIUMS (colours: pink, 

-L white, mauve, magenta), to name, Is. 6 d. doz.; 50, 5s. 
Golden Gem Calceolarias, 9d doz.; 4s. 100. All strong plants, 
carr. paid. Cash — CKUDGE, 56, Tankard's Close, Bristol. 


TD EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Lu nENiNo Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON’S 

Rock & Alpine Plants 

STRONG HARDY CLUMPS. 

Carriage Paid. 


6 Antennarla Tom. 9d 
0 Aubrietia, purple 0d 
3 Do., Dr. Mules .. 9d 
6 Alyssum sax. - - Od 
12 Arable, dbl. whito 9d 
6 Do., variegated .. 9d 
0 Armeria, white .. 0d 
0 Do., pink .. .. Od 

0 AjuRa . ■ Od 

0 Arenaria . - .. Od 

0 Aster alplnus . Od 
3 Campanula Rhom. Od 
3 Do., Rlomerata •. Od 
0 Chelranthue alp. Od 
0 Ceraetlum tom... Od 
2 Iris siblrica .. Od 

2 Iris stylosa .. Od 

12 Iberls .. Od 

3 Lamium mao. .. Od 


3 Lychnis vie. • • 9d 
12 Lyeimachla - - Od 

3 Phlox alp. (3 vars.) Od 
12 8axifraRa umb. • • Od 
24 Do., mossy, in 6 

varieties .. .. 2/0 

10 8empervivums, in 

8 varieties -2/6 I 

2 Sedum spect. - - 6d 
12 Sedum8, in 4 good 

varieties.. .. V9 

4 Steyrinohlum - ■ 6d 

6 Thymus .. Od 

3 Tiarella . • 6d 

3 Veronica Rep. - - Od 

12 Do., rupestris . - Od 
12 Viola cornuta ... Od 
6 Do., purpurea .. Od 
6 Do., Rraollis - • 0d 


40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 in 25 varieties, 10/-; 100 in 50 varieties, 15'-) 

Lighton's New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-Jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 year.s' 
experience of 

f ardoning have 
ever had 
Tomatoes to 
cnual your 
' New Main- 


StronR 
PLANTS, 
13 dozen, 

8 , - 100 , 

Carriage paid. 



Wonderful Trial Collection of 

c/ SEEDS AND cl 
VI' SEED POTATOES w/" 

1 lb. each Lincs.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and Lute 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tull Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower. 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief M and packet of 
Lighton's Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5/-, carriage paid. 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS 2/6 

In good selection, named and carriage paid. 

GIANT BEGONIA BULBS. 

White, Crimson, Pink, Yellow. I 

Doubles, 2/-; Singles, VO dozen, Freei 

200 SUMMER BEDDING PLANT8 2/6 I 

Named and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs. 
Linos. Seed Potatoes, Rook and Hardy 
Plants. Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties Beeds, also "How to Grow Giant 
6 -Blossom Sweet Peas," free. 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms ArranRed. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 
17, KIBT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 


Digitized by ^ouoie 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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CLARKE’S 

ROYAL HAMPTON NURSERIES, 

MISDUISB3E. 


STRONG HOWEIING IMS. 

• FranohettJ Bunyardll, New Qlant Ohlnese Lantern*, 
with 2/- orders, o Lots, 21- 


1 Christmas Roso .. 3d 
15 Aubrietia, maure or 

dark purple .. ..3d 

5 LOTS 2a. 

6 Auriculas, tine .. .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinums, rod, yelL, 
pink, white .. ..3d 

12 Aquilegias .. ..3d 

10 Achillea, Pearl.. .. 3d 

3 Anchusa Drop.. .. 3d 

15 Alysaum s&xatile .. 3d 
12 Agroatemma coron. .. 3d 
12 Iirompton Stocks .. 3d 

25 Arabia alpina .. ..3d 

10 Coreopsis grand. .. 3d 
15 Canterbury Bells, white 

blue, pink .. ..3d 

10 Canterbury Bells .. 3d 

8 Carnation, double 

clove .3d 

8 Do., double scarlet .. 3d 
t> Asters, M. Daisies .. 3d 
8 Chrys., King Edward 3d 
3*} Cornflowers .. .. 3d 

6 Chelone Barbata .. 3d 

15 Dairies, giant-flowcrod 3d 
25 Do., red and while .. 3d 
6 Shasta Daisies .. .. 3d 

4 Delphiniums .. ..3d 

6 French Daisies.. ..3d 

12 Polyanthus .. .. 3d 

8 Pentstemons .. .. 3tl 

10 Physalis Fran .. . 3*1 

20 Poppies, Iceland,white. 

scarlet, yellow.. .. 3d 
10 Do., Oriental ..3*1 

15 Giant Pansies .. .. 3d 

2 Violets, doubles .. 3d 

f> Violets, single giant .. 3d 
t> Red Sinking .. 3*1 

6 Valerian, scarlet, or 

Pink Beauty .. .. 3d 

10 Jacob's Ladder.. .. 3*1 

12 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 
6 Sweet "Williams, Scar¬ 
let Beauty .. .. 6d 

8 Do., Pink Beauty .. 3d 


6 Rudbeckias 
6 Statice Salicifolia 
6 Campanulas 
6 Gaillardlas, hybrids . 

6 Geums, Bcarlet.. 

12 Galega, hybrids 
12 Evening Primrose 
6 Erigeron speciosum . 

15 Foxgloves, Ivery’s 

spotted. 

25 Forget-me-Nots, blue, 
white, or pink .. .. 3d 

12 Gypsophila paniculata 3d 
3 Globe Thistlo .. .. 3d 

6 r.enm, scarlet .. .. 3d 

12 Hollyhocks, single .. 3d 
6 Do., flue double .. 3d 
12 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

8 Picotees.3d 

12 Lupins, mixed .. ..3d 

2 Do., New Rosea .. 3d 

3 Tree Lupins, yellow or 
white, or Snow Queen 3d 

3 Sunflowers, Miss Hel¬ 
lish 

12 Indian Pinks .. 

15 Pansies, giants.. 

4 Lobelia C’ardinalis 
12 Linutn Pcrenne 

6 S-iponaria, Rock 
6 S ixifragas, do. 

12 Rock Plants 
SAbutilon.. 

1 Rose tree.. 

12 Strawberry Plants 
50 Ailsa Craig Onions 
50 Lettuce, winter 
50 Cabbage, spring 

1 Rosemary 
6 Thyme Plants .. 

2 Lavender.3d 

6 Sage Plants .. .. 3d 

500 BROWN TURKEY FIGS & NEGRO LARGO, 

in pots, 2(6 each. 

12 ANEMONE JAP0NICA, 1- 

Whirlwind, Alba, and Rosea. 


6 Sinkins Pinks .. ..3d 

6 Pinks, Her Majesty .. 3d 
6 Wallflowers, dbl. Ger¬ 
mans, ex.3d 

1 Passion Flower, in pot 3d 
- ' 3d 




50 GLADIOLI, GIANT BULBS. 1/4. 

5 Blue Joy, 5 Salmon Queen, 6 Pink Beauty, 10 
Scarlet (Jem, 10 Butterfly, Giant, 8 America, 6 
Yellow King, very large Bulbs, for Exhibition 
_Blooms. y.». Is. 4d. ; 100, 2s. 6d._ 


1 


TRUE OLD ENGLISH CLOVES. 

flue plants, 2s. dozen. 

BLAZING ORIENTAL POPPIES. 

12 Largo plants. Is. Gd. Royal Scarlet. Salmon Queen, 
Princo Orange, Prince Tcck, Louise Victoria, Plenus. 
Sulphur, etc. 12 varieties, all labelled. Is. 6*1. 

STANDARD WEEPING ROSES. 

2s. each. 6 ft. stems, very extra large qnd strong trocs, in 
6 beautiful varieties, named. 

MAGNOLIA 80ULANCEANA NIGRA. 

A real garden geiu. Big plants, 4 to 5 ft. high.; will flower 
well. Is. 6*L each. 

WISTARIA, SINENSIS, AND MULTIJUCA. 

The latter has racemes of flowers 1 yard long, extra big 
plants, 8 ft high, 2s. and 2s. 6d. each. 

500 BIG CL0IRE DE DIJ0N8. 

Very strong cliuiliers, with many shoots. Cover a lot of 
space. Is. and Is. 6d. each. All first class stuff on briar. 
Mdino. Bcrard and red Gloires also. 

1 D0Z. LOVELY PHLOX, 2/6, 

Each plant named. 

King Harold, rose; O. Neubert,crimson; Bottle deNicge, 
white; Eclaireur, carmine; Coqueticot, salmon; Iris, blue; 
Refusbroom, pink; John Strauss, white, red centre; Lotty, 
white, shaded red ; Eclaireur, carmino violet; Snowdon, tine 
mauve; Eclair, rich scarlet. All labelled. 1 doz. mixed 
varieties, unnamed, Is. 6d. 

BULBS TO PLANT NOW. 


2 Lilium candidum 
2 Pink caudiduin 
2 Lilium utnbcllatum. 
2 Do. tigrinum.. 

1 Do. rubmm .. 

I Do. roseum .. 

12 Lily of Valley.. 


12 Hyacinths cundicans 
1 Bleeding Heart 
8 Monbbrctius .. 

10 Gladioli America 
10 Do. Brenchleycusis 
8 Hollandia 


100 Gladioli, 6 kinds, nmd. 2/6 


12 MAJE8TIC DELPHINIUMS, 2/6. 

Named separate. Belladonna, sky blue; Calypso, silver 


and pink petals', Samortinc, extra blue; Clara Bell, guubian 
blue. All labelled, 2s. 6d. doz., 36 varieties. 

12 NAMED CARNATIONS, 2/6, 

in 6 beautiful named varieties. 

12 MICHAELMAS DAI8IE8, 

in named varieties, flowering plants, 2s. 

COLLECTION OF HERB8. 

6 Sage, 6 Thyme, 3 Mint, 1 Fennel, 6 Parsley, 1 Rosemary, 
1 lavender, 1 Sweet Borgamotfc. A fine lob for Is. 3d. 


29, ROYAL HAMPTON NURSERIES, 

ROSERIBS k SEED DEPOT, 


*Hardy= 


Roses^ 


Perennials. in Pots. 


Shrubs,^ 

Climbers. 


Bees’ Guarantested Goods are sent on approval. 
Gash returned In full if not satisfactory. 


Border Beauties. 

Collection No. 24. Af Packed free 
18 strong plants, " on rail. 
Splendid open ground clumps, not 
rooted cuttings; a line display 
assured this year. 

White Jacobs Lappish, 2 ft. 

Blue Pigmy Iris, 1 ft. 

False Dragon's Head, deepplnk, 4ft. 
Mrs. Morris Michaelmas Daisy, 
rosy red, 4 ft. 

Lamb's Wool, silvery leaves, J ft. 
Blue King Siberian Iris, 3 ft. 
Aster Lilaoina, pretty Starwort, 3ft. 
Autumn-fl. Monkshood, laven., 5ft. 
Rosy Plums Goatsbeard (Spiraia), 
2 ft, 

Blue Meadow Sage, rich, 1J ft. 
White Peach-ld. Bellflower, 3 ft. 
London Pride, beautiful pink, 1 ft. 
Yell. Mountain Cornflower, 2ft. 
Iris Bulleyana, navy blue, fr. China. 
Fe ath e r G r a ss, superbly graeef ul. 2f t. 
Opal Alkanet, Anchusa, sky blue, 3ft . 
Fortune Iris, lavender k yell., 1J ft. 
Hopwooph Cinquefoil, carmine and 
buff, 2 ft. 

The entire Collection. •£/*: 

3 of each, 64 plants, 9'-; or any 12 
items for 2/9. 

, Pretty Rock Plants. 

Collection No. 16. O/Q Packed free 
12 strong plants “/ ^ on rail. 

For Rockery or front border, 

3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants. &'• 

Hairy Woodruff, white. 

New Zealand Burr, bronze. 
Silver L’d Aubrietia, lavender. 
Wilson’s Bellflower, violet blue. 
China Cup Bellflower, pale blue. 
Alpine Camtion, pretty rose. 

Rosy White Asses’ Comfrey. 
White Stonecrof. 

Ferguson’s Koukfoil. bright red. 
Miniature EverlastingRock foil 
Azorean Thyme, purple, evergreen. 
Seguiers Houseleek, pink flowers. 

Choice Rock Plants. 

Collection No. 16. A / Packed free 
12 strong plants on rail. 

For select positions on Rockery. 

3 eaoh, 12 sorts, 36 plants. 9 -. 
Persian Candytuft, pink. 
Mountain Sandwort, fine white 
Dwk. Purple Bellflower (pul- 
loidcs). 

Mediterranean Convolvulus. 
Giant Cheddar Pink, rose. 

White Heath (E. camea alba). 
Fragile St. John’s Wort, yellow. 
Starry Alpine Phlox, lilac. 
Forrests Primrose, golden. 
Capitate P., magnificent violet. 
Little Bee Rook foil, primrose 
Burner's Larger Rgukfoil, whito. 

Gay Border Flowers. 

Collection No. 17. O/Q Packed free 
12 strong plants “/ 7 on rail. 

Useful for display or cutting. 

3 each. 12 sorts, 36 plants, 6- 
Sejte.mbkr Glory, Mich. Daisy. 
Polar Star Larkspur, white. 
Leonard's Avknh, red tinted. 

Dbl. Gold. Buttercup (bullatua pi ). 
John Forres Phlox, lilac. 

White Barren wort, loToly foliage. 
Canadian Golden Rod. 

Scarlet Bergamot, fragrant. 
Purple Siberian Iris. 

Scarlet Pyrethkum, splendid. 

Rosy Catchfly Campion. 

Chinese Globe Flower, yellow. 

Select Border Flowers. 

Collection No. 18. A / Packed f ree on 
12 plants. “/ rail. 

Twelve “ better class’’ hardy peren¬ 
nials. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants, 9- 

Double Belladonna Larkspur, 
azure. 

Eurekb Larkspur, gentian blue. 
Red Autumn Snekzewort. 

Hybrid Columbine Aquilkuia. 
Perry's Large White Achillea. 
Cambridge Scarlet Bergamot. 
Firefly Pyrethrum, single scarlet,. 
Dle. Mich. Daisy Gl. of Colw.all. 
Genl. Hkutz Phlox, salmon scarlet 
Gauze Flower, Gypsophila. • 

Bees' Scarlet At.um Root. 

Coup d'Azure Bellflower. 


Potted Roses. 


Under this heading are offered a Collection No. 21 

number of Roses which were lifted from . 

the open ground in November, 1914, 
and carefully planted into 6-inch pots. 

This was done with the view of meet¬ 
ing the requirements of people who 
have been obliged to defer planting 
until rather late in the season, or who 
require one or two trees, dwarfs or 
climbers 


Hardy Climbers. 


5 /- 


Carriage 


To fill up gaps. 

For present planting you can have 
nothing more suitable. These trees will 
give you practically the same results 
as you would have secured had you 
planted the trees in your garden 4 or 5 
months ago. The roots have nicely 
taken hold of the soil in the pots, and 
if carefully planted without disturbing 
the ball, growth will be in no way inter¬ 
fered with. Orders of 5 - value 
or more will bo carefully 
packed free for cash with order. 

Price is in all cases the same. 

FA/’ll 1 / 10/6 dozen. 

£Alfl 1 /- 4 at doz. rate. 

Climb’g Roses, stems 3 to 6ft. 

Hiawatha, crimson and white. 
Dorothy Perkins, beautiful pink. 
Crimson Rambler, very brilliant. 
Dorothy Dennison, lovely shell pk. 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom. 
White Dorothy Perkins, pretty. 
Tausendschon, rosy carmine. 

Lady Gay, cherry pink. 

Gloirk de Dijon, the favourite buff 
yellow climbing Tea. 

Dwarf Roses, strong vig. trees. 

Betty, II. T.. coppery rose. 

C. Testout, H.T., satin pink. 

D. K A TO LITE e, H.T. , coral red. and ycl. 
Ed. Mawley, velvety crimson. 

Ethel Malcolm, H.T., ivory white. 
F. K. Drusohki, H.P., snowy whito. 
Gen. MauArthur, H.T., scar. crim. 
Harry Kirk, T., sulphur yellow. 
Hugh Dickson, H.P., rich crimson. 
Lady Ashtown, II.T. Rose du Barri. 
La Tosca, H.T., silvery pink. 
Liberty, H.T., brilliant velvety t rim. 
Lyon, H.T.,shrimppk., shaded chrome. 
Mmk. A. Ciiatknay, II.T., salm. pk. 
Mmk. Ravary, H.T , orange yellow. 
Pr. C. de Roh an, H.T.. darkest rrim. 
RAYON I/Or, H.B., sunflower gold. 
Richmond, H.T., bright scarlet. 


Established Roses in Pots. 

These roses are pot grown and 
carry st rong, well - ripened growths. 
They are admirable for planting in 
greenhouse or Ailing gaps on pillars or 
pergola. The climbers are in 8—7 inch 
pots. Dwarfs in 4J inch pots. 

Climbing Tea and H.T. 
Roses. 

Cl. Paul Lf.de, apricot .. 2/- 
Cl. Perlk deb Jardink, 

gold.I'-, 2'- 

C’L. Liberty, crimson .. 1 - to 2 6 
Cl. Mrs. W. J. Gr ant, pink 1- to 2 6 
Cl. Richmond, scarlet .. 1 - to 1 6 
Cl. Niphktos, while .. l-to3/- 
Markchal Kiel, lemon .. 1 - to 3 • 
Wm. A. Rkjuardson, orange L- to 3/- 

Rambler Roses. 

Aviatkuk Blkriot, saff.- 

yellow .If- to 3'- 

Coronation Ramhlkr, rod 1/- to 3- 
Dorothy Perkins, pink.. 1 - to 3- 
Excelsa, scarlet .. .. 1t,o 3 - 

Hiawatha, crim. and white 1 6 to 2 6 
Su. of Gold, golden-yellow I 6 to 2 6 

New Dwarf Roses. 

MME.ED.HEKKioTiDaifj/JfoiiR.) 2- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie, white .. 2-6 

Mrs F.W. Vanderbilt, cop.-yel. 1 6 
C.ARINE, lovely pale flesh.. .. 1/- 

CoroN.atiov, H.P., flesh pink .. '!!- 

Old Gold, gold, tinged scarlet .. 2 6 
WiLLowMKKK, peach pink .. 2- 

H. E. Rioiiakdson, crimson 
C. Easlka. saff.-yellow 
Lady M. Ward, doep orange 


Strong pot-grown plants, which will 
commence to grow quickly at once. 

Purple or White Wistaria.— 
This incomparablo climber is no 
trouble to establish if you buy the 
right sort of plants to commonce with. 
Seedlings are useless ; grafted plants 
such as are here offered rarely fail. 
1/6 ; larger, 2 6 . 

Boston Ivy or Ampelopsis 
Veitohii. — The gorgeous autumn 
tints of crimson, purple, gold, and 
scarlet which the leaves produce are 
truly marvellous. The growths cling 
tenaciously like Ivy, and keep weather 
walls os dry as a bone. Strong plants, 
9d.; extra large 3-year specimens, 2 6. 

Fire Thorn (0. pyracantha). — 
Splendid evergreen wall Bhrub; carries 
sheaves of orange - scarlet berries 
through winter. 9d. ! larger, 1* 
Irish Ivy. — Glossy green; very 
rapid grower; ideal for shady walls, 
fences, etc. 8 d.; 5/6 doz. 

Yellow Jessamine (nudifloruml 
— Fragrant and exquisitely lovely 
flowers in midwinter ; does well on 
wails or pillars, etc. 6 d. ; larger, 9d. 

. Jackmann’s Clematis. — Carrie* 
an almost endless profusion of superb 
glowing royal purple flowers ; a 
thoroughly reliable grower every¬ 
where. 9a. 


Hardy Clematis. 

Collection No. 23. Cf Carriage paid. 

6 Clematis, **/” Sgl. pits., 9d e. 

Vigorous plants in pots’, in primo 
condition for present planting. 

HknRYI.—I mmense whito flowers of 
the lanuginosa typo; very free. 

Jackmanni.—S plendid royal purple, 
with intensely brilliant riulet shading- 

Red Jackm a ns i(Mme F.d Andre). 
- A beautiful brigia colour iiko red 
velvet. 

Montana.—A very distinct type 
with white flowers like a Japanese 
Anemone produced in spring and early 
summer in perfectly prodigious quan¬ 
tities 

Flammula ("Virgin’s Bower'). — 
The vanilla-scented “ Bine." resembles 
"Old Man's Beard"; is a first-class 
thing for rapidly covering trellis, pillars, 
walls where there is somet hing to ding 
to, or any rough surface : will convert 
an old treo stump into a bower of 
beauty and fragrance. 

Belle of Woking —One of jhc 
finest double-flowered Clematis The 
blooms are silvery grey, with ereamy 
yellow centre, h- each ; 6 for 5 -. 


Flowering Bushes. 

Collection No. 21. a / Carriage 
6 Bushes, **/“ paid. 

Fine shrubs, grown in pots, for present 
planting. No risk of failure. 

KRANOO-BRITISU Hl’EF.DWELL (La 
Heduisante). a shrub of more than ordi¬ 
nary splendour; richest purple flowers 
glow amongst emerald green foliage, 
6d. ; larger, 9d* 

Spanish Broom (Spartium). A bush 
of the most elegant proiiortions and 
habit, with fragant golden, pra-like 
flowers, which perfume the air for yards 
around, 6d. : larger, 9d. 

GkahaM'm Crimson Svgf. In a 
sunny position ihis shrub produce* 
erimson-lako flowers of tho utmost 
brilliance, 6d. 

Starry Daisy Busii - Cun you 
imagino a handsome hardy evergreen 
of bushy habit, clothed in an almost 
unbroken mantle of white flowers, 
resembling a huge star-flowered Cine¬ 
raria? 60. ; larger, 9d. 

Mukstead Lavender.—T he com¬ 
mon Lavender is lovable enough, but 
this form is an improvement in three 
directions. It is dwarfur, has larger 
spikes of bloom, and flowtU* earlier. 
6d. ; larger, 9d. 

St. Peter’b Wort.— This is a giant 
form of St. John's Wort, or the Rose 
of Sharon, with golden-yellow pin¬ 
cushion-like flowers. 6d. ; larger, 9d. 


Dahlias and Early 
Chrysanthemums, 

Violas, etc., are illustrated in 
natural colours in List No. 52. 
If you are interested, write for 
it. You should also ask for 
Roso and Shrub and Plant 
Catalogues if you are a buyer. 
All are gratis and post free. 



Booklets. 


175b, Mill Street, 


In order that there may be no 
obstacle to siicccrs. Bees Ltd. 
have prepared two booklets— 
"AB(J of Rose Culture" nnd 
"ABC of Bulb Culture,’' each 
lid., post free. 

Each Book contains 32 pages 
and 4 pages colour photos. 

Order or write NOW. 

"Lest you Forget." 


Digitized by <^Qu2ie 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Hat 1, 1915 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


HARDY MOST EASTERLY PLANTS, BULBS. 


6 Polyanthus, laced 
6 Cowslips 

6 Primroses, eh. n_ 

6 Ara: 'is, wnite .. .. 

6 Foxgloves 
12 Daisy, double .. 

6 Delphiniums .. 

3 Marguerites, yellow.. 

<5 Achillea Pearl 
6 Heliotrope, hardy .. 

3 Chrysanthemums .. 

6 Violets, large purple 3d 


3d 
6d 
4d 
4d 

6d 


3 Gaillardias 
3 Irises, yellow flag 
3 Irises, purple flag .. 
20 Montbretias .. 

12 Gladioli, large red .. 
12 Gladioli, white 
20 lianunculus .. 

1 Pieony, white 

1 Pieony, red 

0 Anemones, mixed .. 

2 Campanula pyramid.. 

2 lied Marguerites 
6 Sunflowers 

6 Thrift, pink 

3 Sweet Williams 
3 Daisy, Ox-eye 

6 Daisy, scarlet 
6 Daisy, giant white .. 

1 Xmas Hose 

2 Candytuft, white .. 
6 Creeping Jenny 

6 lainrels, evergreen .. 

3 Laurels, variegated .. 
2 Euonymous, gold 

2 Euonymous, silver .. 
2 Euonymous, green .. 
1 Euonymous, wli. leaf 
6 London Pride.. 

25 Lily of the Valley 


. 3d 
3d 
3d 
fid 
fid 
4d 
6d 
4d 
3.1 
3d 
4d 
4d 
3d 
3d 


4.1 
4d 

1 /- 

9d 
fid 
6d 
fid 
4d 
4d 

__ _ .. fid 

2 Lily, large bell, white 4d 
1 Lily, largo purple .. 3d 

3 Lily, Sword, red .. 6d 

1 Lily, l ed Torch .. 3.1 

4 Lily, tiger striped .. fid 

2 Poppies, giant led .. 4d 

12 llockery creepers .. 9d 

12 Privet, golden. 1 ft. .. 1.6 
50 Privet, green, 1 ft. . . 1/9 
100 llox, evergrn. edging 2 - 

3 Pinks, large double .. fid 
3 Pinks, white, fringed fid 

3 Anemone jap.6.1 

3 Creeping Jenny . . 4d 

6 Vi>>la Golden Gem .. 4d 
fi Viola, purple .. .. 3d 

2 I/>l-eliii, scarlet 4.1 

2 Carnations, white .. fid 

1 Carnation,double red 3d 

2 C irnalious, dbl. pink fid 
2 Carnations,dbl. yd... 6d 


6 Asters, hanly .. .. 3d 

2 Fuchsias, red, 1 ft. .. 4d 

3 Geraniums, Ivy - leaf 6d 
2 Geraniums, cli. Ig. red fid 


2 Geraniums, dbl. wh. 

2 Geraniums, dbl. pink 
2 Geraniums, dbl. scrlt. 

2 Petunias, dbl. white. . 

2 Salvia, large scarlet.. 

12 Lobelia, dark blue .. 

2 Marguerites, dbl. wh. 

2 Marguerites, *g. blue .. 4d 
6 Begonias, tuberous, mi. V- 
’ 1,u " 1 3d 


4d 


1 Hydrangea, pi 
1 Hydr~*igea, white 
1 Oran* -tree .. .. su 

1 I/3mnn Verbena .. 3d 
1 Asparagus Fern .. 3d 

1 Cytisus, yellow .. 6*1 

2 Ferns, house .. .. fid 

1 Plumbago, blue 4d 

1 Palm, evergreen, 1 ft. 6d 

1 Campanula Basket .. 4d 

2 Fuchsia, ch. double .. 4*1 
1 Clematis, large white 3d 
1 Pyracantha, red berry 3d 
1 Passion-flower .. 4d 

1 Jessamine, yellow .. 3.1 
6 Bellbind, double pink 4d 

2 Hops, strong .. ..4.1 

3 Nasturtiums bulbs .. 6d 
1 Honeysuckle, sweet.. 3d 

1 Ivy, Silver Queen .. 3d 

2 Ivy, large green .. 3.1 
2 Ivy, small cut leaf .. 4d 
2 Virginia, small leaf .. 6<1 

1 Virginia, evergreen .. 4<1 

2 Virginia, Ig leaf .. 4d 

1 Hose, white climber.. 3d 
1 Hose, red climber .. 3.1 
1 llose, bush, red .. 3d 
1 llose, bush, pink .. 3<1 
1 Sweet Briar, pink .. 3.1 
1 Sweet Bay .. .. 3.1 

1 Rosemary .. .. 2d 

1 Southernwood .. 2.1 

6 Periwinkle, white .. fid 

2 Periwinkle, silver .. 3d 
6 Periwinkle, Ige.purple 3d 
6 Hypericum J. Wort. t 3d 
2 Ferns, male, tall .. 4d 
2 Fern llarls-longue .. 4d 

UK) Leeks.1 - 

25 Cauliflowers, early .. 9<1 
12 Aspar.igus, giant, 4yr. 1- 
2 Lavender, 2 Sage .. 4d 

1 Rue, 2 Thyme.. 3d 

4 Mint, 2 Marjurum .. fid 

2 Rhubarb, early red .. fi l 

6 Currants, R< d.. .. 1,3 

6 Currants, Black 


1 Grapo Vine, black, 2ft. V- 
3s. Gd. oldens Post Free, or 4.1. Postage. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., 

(Dept. 9), PULTON, LOWESTOFT. 



FORBES’ 


200 

pages. 


1915 

Appointment. __ ILLUSTRATED — 

CATALOGUE 

Florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants & Seeds. 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KINGS NURSERYMEN. 

, SCOTLAND 


PELARGONIUMS. 

Splendid Collection of Show and Regal varieties, true to 
name, strong plants from 3-inch pots, which will give good 
results this summer, 2s. fid, per doz. ; post free, 3s. 

Begonias, line tubers, started, post free, 2s. fid. doz.; 
d«>ul lc varieties, post free, 3a. fid. doz. 

Doable white Marguerite, post free, is. 3d. doz. 


Cemetary Nursery, GRAVESEND. 


GETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

-Lv —Good strong, stout, small nicsli; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept .50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
anil samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 

L ~~oo kT tanned gari>kn~ netting. 

—PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED 4.5 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, Is ; 45 by 2, 2a.; 45 by 3, 3a. Orders over 
2s. carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs., Is.— 
MOORE &^0 , Net W orks. Rye._ 

B ooks on gardening, vegetable 

Cl’ LTUJRE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half 
prices New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought —W k O, FOYLE, 121. Charing Cross-road, Is nidon. 

F LOWER POTS .—10 8J in., 107in., 20Gin., 

30 5 in.. 40 3} in., 40 3}in., 30 2J in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) <s fid. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, lirierley Hill. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


1015. 


APRIL. 

April 28.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's Spring 
Show (2 days). 

„ 29.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

. MAY. 

May 11.—Royal Horticultural Committees. 

,, 13.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 

Society. 

,, It—Royal Horticultural Society's Show of May-llower- 
ing Tulips. 

„ 11—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Chelsea. 

JUNE. 

June 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 16 —Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

,, 22. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 2fi. — Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

„ 29. -National Rose Society's Show at Regent's Park; 

Royal Agricultural Society's Horticultural 
Exhibition, Nottingham. 

,, 30.— Southampton Horticultural Society’s Rose Show 

(provisional); Wallasey Baud Flower Show 
and F6te. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District Sweet Pea and Rose 

Society. 

,, 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Holland 

Park. 

,, 13.—National Sweet l‘ca Society’s Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 16 —Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

17.—Seven Kings and Goodmajcs Horticultural 
Society. 

20 —Royal Hort icultural Society Committees. 

,, 22. —Carnation Society's Show. 

,, 23 — Midland Carnation and Picotee Society’s Show. 

,, 31.—Seveuoaks Horticultural and Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

,, 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

,, 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 

Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

,, 16 —National Hose Society's Autumn Show. 

„ 211— N.C.8. FloralCoiniuittee. 

„ 23. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4. -N (’ S. Floral Committee. 

5. Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 
days). 

' ' . Committees. 


days). 

,, 12. —Royal Horticultural S« cicty C 

,, IS N.C.S. Floral Committee. 


N.C.S. Floral Com mil Ue. 

26. - Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 27. —Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society's Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 11.— National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 

Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square (2days). 


We shall he ylad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , IK. C. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per lino. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


WE GUARANTEE 

That you will not obtain anywhere finer selections of Rook 
Plants or better value for money thau our selections:— 

12 for 2s. 6<L; 25 for 5s.; 50 for 12s. 6d., named 

with Wood Labels, and all different. 

Please state aspect. TRIAL IS PllDUF. Catalogue Free. 


RELIABLE 
ROCK 
PLANTS. 

PHIPPS & IRELAND, F.R.H.S., ALPINE NURSERY, BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


No. 50. 



Copyright RcyiMcred. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Mode in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointod on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asplialte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


Vi 


ill 
10 0 
0 6 
‘ 6 


Strong 

Floor. 

«/- 

86 

12 - 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

6 ft long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

7 ft long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft, 4 in. high 

8 ft, long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft, 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 
10 ft. long, S ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walts. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post tree. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildinss, 

Established 70 Years. 


WEEDS' 


One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Savin* in Labour, 
l Gallon .. 2/8. dram .. 2d.. osrruge .. 9d. 

a „ 5/4 .. 1/3 m 1/- 

5 1W- .. 3/- » Phi*. 

10 „ 21/8 „ tV- 

40 T5 1- „ 5/- 

Irish orders are no t subject to these emrrusge 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Full \ 
price allowed for all drums and casks % f returned 
•n good condition carriage 
paid, within 2 months. 

N.B.—In the price* of the ahovs, pleaM 
Dote that thii Weed Killer tnixee 1 to SO of 
water, being rfofi&J? the ordinary ilrtngth. 

One gallon mixed with SO s.Ulon* A w»Ur 
will cover ao erea of from ISO to NO sq- yds. 
efectiretv. There ti no eiaell I# th%S 
Weed Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Hortii-uliural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 




I IS ALL-BRITISH. 

W. Lawson.NowcaBllc-on-Tyne, says: "The 
Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. Last sea¬ 
son I hatched 75 chicks with it, and I was 
quite a novice.” 15-egpsize, 3 6. 30-eggs. 5/9. 
Climax” Incubator and Rearer in one, 40-eggs, 1JMJ. 
FKKF. ■ An English 1.6 Thermometer with each one. 

Other Incubators, Poultry Houses. Bone 
Cutters, Ac. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 

NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE ( X 

Clonbrock Road, Stoke Newington. LONDON. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As wc have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later thau the Friday morning for the issuo of thq 
week following. 

We commence printing on I'rulay, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on tho Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

Jl birds.—NETTING, good, Rtrong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens, 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd„ 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carnage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is —H. J. GASSON. The Net Works, Rye._ 


G ARDEN NETS.—Tanned, small mesh, 

extra stout quality. Strongest, cheapest, best. 100 by 
1 yard, 4s.; or 2 yards, 8s. Any size and cheaper kinds 
made. —SPASHKTT A CO., Net Makers, Lowestoft _ 

T7ITATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

VV hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole nt top 
Weight 4761b., size4ft. 3in. square, £3 15a. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.- - H. J. GASSON. Government Contractor. Rye. 

DEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4vds. 

Jj 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout 1-inch mesh, 
11 sa yds., any size to order, carr. paid, last; samples free.— 
W. O LI V F.R ALLEN. Net Works. Porthlcven, Com will, 

A LP1NE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Xi U,x k Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10a. fid. net; post 
free. 11a. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Liaooba’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.O. 


Digitized by Got 'gle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


Greenhouses, from72, 


Portable Huts, 37/6 


Barrows” PRUNER 


Special Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
"draw cut” action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leeb&nk Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 


I AWN MOWERS. Our own and all well-known "SYNDIC” LAWN 
jspss ^ makes at lowest prices. MOWER. A 

BSHB L pARDEN HOSE. "Syndic" Hose is made in four 

grades, and all qualities are guaranteed. Grade jAL f f 

No. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. 60ft. length, // 

WwA frE-W tin. 3-ply, complete with union and tap rose, 27s., r arringe jsmf 

paid; jin , 32s. 9d. ; fin., in 4-ply, 45s. Absolutely the 

SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of High class Garden Requisites._ Wo^Cail J.®] 1 , *^21' 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 

PATENT APPLIED FOR 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 
i APPARATUS 

FOR GREEN’HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. ko. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
> great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham 8treet Foundry. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS, 


1 dozen Clips, 9d.; 3 dozen, 2> ; 1 gross, 7/-, poHt free. 
This is the best and cheapest Cloche on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W. A. SMITH, Glass Mer chant, Birmingham. 


Size 12 inches by 91 inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-I- colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot. can bo left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s til. ; by 3 yds . 7s. 6*1. ; by 1 yds., 9«. 6*1. Any size made. 
Standards for same. 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 eq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Fl.ig List.— H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works . Rye. Established 126 years. _ 

CREMATION atGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

LJ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet tree on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London.” Telephone. 1907 Gorrard. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6cl.; 12 for 1/6 

25 for 3/-; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10/- 


p ARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

U a ble from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price. One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63,Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn 
Fields, London. W.C. _ 


ll post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

U - Flowering and * ‘ ^ ” * “ 


VJ Flowkkino amd Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Ba inks. Price 12/-; post free, 
12 6.—PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London.W.C. 


■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

D the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc, keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8a. 6d. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., ba.; 100 yds. 
by 2 yds . 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOT 1 ROCK ROPEWORK CO.. Ltd., Lowestoft. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63,Lincoln’s Inn Fields,London, W.C, 


rpHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDiecaso and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, &c,, or direct by post from the MANAGE R, 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. Ix^ndon. W.C._ 


TOVERS OF BOOKS 

J-l "Publishers'Circular." Parti 
in each issue. Writ9 for specin 
Circular, ' Ada in-street, Adclphi, 1 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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ON SALE BULLS EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS 

THE STANDARD or PERFECTION 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mme. OLIVER, Ltd 

39, Old Bond St., W. 


demands a good Mower. 
Get a strong, easy- 
running Mower. Get a 


RANSOMES 
Lawn Mowei 


I T is a fine piece of machinery, 
the product of Britain; it cuts 
cleun, is easy to use and needs 
less attention than any other in 
the world. 

A velvety lawn is a tribute to your 
care; keep it smooth and trim with 
a Mower of 80 years’ reputation—a 
" Ransomes.'" If it does cost 
more than a foreign Mower, it’s 
worth It. Ask your Ironmonger or 
any expert gardener. 


WRITE 
for 
LIST 
No. 100 

it will 
interest 
you. 


STRIKING NOVELTIES. 

Crawley Star • •• 1/- each. 
White Star 5/- each. 

General Illustrated Catalogue Free. 

J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 

CRAWLEY. 


FAMOUS MOWERS 


The Best in the World. 

Mode />y 

RANSOMES. SIMS & JEFFEIUES LTD. IPSWICH. 
Established 1789. 

Sold and Recommended by Good 
Ironmongers and Seedsmen everywhere. 


Gardening: Overall in Workman’s 
Jean or Linen Crash. 

Prices, 29s. 6d. and 35s. 6d. 

To measure. 5s. 6d. extra. 

Cheque or Loudon Reference should areompani/ order. 


PEACH’S CURTAINS.—Guide Book Free ; 

Lace Curtains, Nets, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Laces. 
Direct from actual Makers. Rend now. It will save you money. 
SAMUEL PEACH & SONS, 147, The Looms. Nottingham. 


Wireworms 

Slugs, 


iurious Soil Insects 


Killed 


These pests in the soil cause an 
enormous amount of damage. 


Vaporite should therefore always 
be worked into the soil when dig- 
gihg or preparing potting soil. 


Vaporite used. 

Result—Flowers and Vegetables grown 
to perfection. 


Vaporite not used. 

Result—time, seeds, fertilisers, &c. 
wasted. 


Vaporite 


In bags. 
i-cict. 
l-cwL 


In tins:— 

Small 

About 7-lbs. 

„ U-lbs. .. 

.. 28-lbs. .. 

Of all Seedsmen, 


Carriage paid. 


Ask for Leaflet No. 16. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK* 

Myosotis Royal Blue. — Among spring 
flowers few are so popular as the Forget- 
me-nots ; and among them few are so strik¬ 
ing and useful as Royal Blue. The name 
is apt, the blue being very rich, forming 
a welcome relief to the prevailing yellow, 
a colour intimately associated with spring 
flowers. M. Royal Blue has the further 
recommendation of being of a neat -and 
dwarf habit, which makes it very valu¬ 
able in many ways. Altogether, it is not 
too much to say that, among the many 
blue Forget-me-uots, Royal Blue is easily 
the l»est.— Kirk. 

8axifraga Petraschi.— This is one of 
the best white-flowered Saxifrages, follow¬ 
ing the Burseriana section. It usually 
loiuiuences to bloom about the middle of 
March, continuing into April. The flowers 
are of the purest white, well developed 
rosettes carrying flowers each 1 inch 
across. • The petals are slightly waved 
and have notched margins. The habit is 
good, and, given generous treatment, the 
plant is free-flowering. It does best in 
soil liberally mixed with pieces of sand¬ 
stone. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Early Pear blossom.— It is rarely in this 
district that Pears bloom until April is 
well advanced, but, like other things, the 
Pear-trees have been influenced by the 
mild weather. Louise Bonne de Jersey on 
a south wall is now in bloom (March 28th), 
and other trees are correspondingly early. 
At present nightly frosts are the rule, 
and these will undoubtedly lessen the 
chances of a successful set. Protection, of 
course, is afforded, but the fluctuations of 
temiierature cannot but be harmful to the 
chances of a crop. At an early hour this 
morniug (April 3rd) the thermometer 
stood at 22 degs., while at mid-day the 
mercury had risen to 78 degs., a difference 
of almost 00 degs.—W. McG., Bulmac. 

Suffrage Elizabeths. — The yellow- 
flowered Saxifraga Elizabeth®, although 
by no means new, is not likely to be easily 
elbowed out by the numerous other species 
and varieties of Rockfoil with yellow 
flowers. It is paler than some, but flowers 
very freely with me in a poor, gritty soil 
fully exposed. There are evidently two 
plants sold as S. Elizabeth®, or, at any 
rate, two forms. One of these is much 
looser and less compact in its growth, and 
is, moreover, not such a free bloomer, and 
is, consequently, less desirable. My 
plants were from the first-introduced 


stock, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are finer than those of the other 
tyi® of S. Elizabeth®. — S. Arnott, 
])umfries,- N.B. 

Raoulia australis.— I have no recollec¬ 
tion of having seen any of the Raoulias 
except this one, which I saw recently in 
the IToyal Botanic Gardens. Edinburgh, 
if it stands our winters, as there is reason 
to hoi®, this plant will be a charming one 
for the rock garden or moraine. I did not 
see it in flower, but the silver-grey foliage 
is so dainty that it at once attracts atten¬ 
tion and makes one long for a carpet of it 
ki the rock garden or moraine. Raoulia 
australis appears to be a perfect carpeting 
plant, as it rises a mere trifle above the 
soil and makes a close, surf ace-rooting 
carpet. In pans or pots it is very pretty. 
It is a native of New Zealand, and should 
be hardy if the winter rains are not too 
much for its welfare.— S. Arnott. 

Iberls gibraltarica.— Always of doubtful 
hardiness, Iberis gibraltarica appears to 
be susceptible to long-continued damp as 
well as to severe frost. This has been 
noticeable during the present season, and 
adds much to the uncertainty of the suc¬ 
cessful wintering of inuture plants. 
Seedlings which have not flowered are not, 
as a rule, injured by frost, and it is pos¬ 
sible that the flowering of the plant, and 
the effort of producing seeds, have a 
tendency to lower its vitality. Seedling 
plants are much to be preferred, and make 
flue pieces almost 2 feet through, which 
flower early. As seeds are usually 
abundant, there is no necessity to rely 
upon cuttings, which, of course, do well. 
This Candytuft makes a tine pot plant; 
and when grown under glass the blooms 
are almost pure white instead of the usual 
lilac colour of those of plants grown in 
the open.—S oot. 

Btatlec articulata.— An uncommon-look¬ 
ing plant, even when not in flower, is the 
South European Statiee articulata, which 
I lately saw in one of the houses in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. It is 
a rare plant in cultivation, and when out 
of flower would hardly be recognised as a 
Sea Lavender. As cultivated at Edin¬ 
burgh it trails over the stones of the roek- 
work in which it is planted. The leaves 
seem almost suppressed and the plant 
looks like a mass of twisted-looking green 
branches. It is singular that this striking 
plant is so rare in cultivation, especially 
as it is nearly hardy. At Edinburgh it is 
cultivated iu an unheated house where 
plants which suffer from wet overhead 


are grown, and which are watered by 
means of underground. perforated pii>es. 
Probably S. articulata would be hardy in 
some of the warmer and drier parts of 
England.—S. Arnott. 

Early Tulips.— This year Tulips are 
rather in advance of their usual period. 
These two giKKl old varieties, Cottage 
Maid and Prince de.Ligne, have been the 
pioneers of the Tulips, both being well in 
flower during the second week of April. 
Other sorts are coming on rapidly, and, 
although they are always charming, one 
feels rather disappointed to And that the 
late-flowering Tulips, especially Clara 
Butt, T. retroflexa, T. fulgens, T. 
Gesneriana, and others usually associated 
•■with the middle of May, will this season 
be in bloom considerably before that time. 
—W. McG., Balmac , Kirkcudbright. 

The double Amoor River Adonis at 
Edinburgh. — In the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, the double variety of 
Adonis amurensis was very showy in the 
first week in April, when I noted some 
good clumps in full flower. Opinions 
differ regarding the value of double versus 
single flowers, but this plant when grown 
so well as at Edinburgh is certainly beau¬ 
tiful. One clump in a narrow border in 
front of one of the houses was very flue. 
Doubtless, a plant such as this is all the 
better for the protection afforded by its 
proximity to houses, although it is abso¬ 
lutely hardy under ordinary conditions. 
Our uncertain springs, however, are par¬ 
ticularly trying to a plant like this, which 
in its native hoijie has fewer changes of 
temperature to encounter.— S. Arnott. 

Notos from Berks. — I always think it 
interesting to note good combinations of 
flowers. Many come accidentally and can 
be improved by future more extensive 
planting. A small conservatory I have 
seen lately has been looking very pretty 
with Arum Lilies, White Azalea, Deutzia, 
and masses of Star Cinerarias iu shades 
of blue. A plant or two of Celsia erotica 
and one of a very pale pink Schizantlius 
bring out the full beauty of the blue and 
white flowers near them. Stones aud 
moss hide the pots (there is no wooden 
staging, as low rockwork answers the pur¬ 
pose), and one or two dwarf Bamboos ami 
some Dracaenas contrast well with the 
heavier Arum foliage. Celsia erotica is a 
good plant for room decoration, as even in 
rather dark places it lasts well and its tall 
spires of primrose blossoms, each with a 
red-browu “ bee ” in the centre, are very 
attractive. Seedling* have stood this 
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winter in the rock garden, so it is nearly, 
if not quite,' hardy here in Berkshire. 
Another pretty association of plants in 
bloom now (April 17th) in a rock garden 
near here is shown in a group of deep 
violet (the so-called blue) Primroses, 
Primula denticulain, a pale pinkish-mauve 
Aubrietia, and near by White Fritillaria 
Meleagris and Wood Anemone. Saxifrages 
and Tinrella still wearing their autumn 
leafage of red brown complete this pretty 
little picture.— C. M. A. Peake. 

Valeriana arlzonloa. — A modest, little 
flower, something like the dwarf of the 
same genus already in our gardens in which 
they have not been much grown. From 
Sir Frank Crisp 

Saxifraga L. G. Godseff.— This, the re¬ 
sult of a cross between S. sancta and S. 
Burseriana is one of the prettiest yellow 
Roekfoils. The foliage is spiny, in close 
tufts and the lemon-yellow flowers are 
borne on red stems which are each about 
£ inch long. The same treatment as meted 
out to S. Burseriana will suit it. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Paris Museum d'Histoire Naturelle.— The 

following note may interest some readers 
of Gardening Illustrated, as well as 
botanists, travellers, etc. : —Since the war 
all the galleries (anatomy, zoology, 
mineralogy, etc.) are closed to the public 
until further notice. The celebrated 
library also is closed, to the general dis¬ 
appointment. At the entrance there is a 
notice as follows : “ Closed for “ insuffi- 
sancc dc personnel.” But all the em¬ 
ployes (less one) are present, having 
nothing to do. If questioned, they in¬ 
variably answer, “The library is closed 
because there come no visitors.” The 
chief librarian occasionally makes his ap¬ 
pearance, but as he believes that the 
library exists for himself alone and that 
he considers visitors as intruders of no 
value, he never misses the opjiortunity of 
closing the doors as often as he possibly 
can. If asked why, he replies: “The 
library is closed by ordre sup^rieur.” 
The herbarium is open daily. There 
visitors may be assured of the usual 
courtesy of the professors or other 
attendants, who always do their utmost 
to give full satisfaction to inquirers. The 
pleasure-grounds, the School of Botany, 
the Seed Department, and the Zoological 
Gardens are open to the public as usual.— 
W. S. 

Saxifraga Junlperifolla.— Can anyone 
tell me how to get this Caucasian species 
to flower freely, or even at all? This 
much is asked advisedly, because recently 
at Vincent Square I saw a colony in de¬ 
lightful flower bearing the above name, 
though, of course, erroneously. I think I 
have known it nearly forty years, and my 
experience confirms its shy-flowering char¬ 
acter. In this respect it is only outclassed 
by a seedling of my own. which, although 
about twenty years old, has never yet 
flowered. That named above does grow, 
but the usual methods of cultivation and 
not a few experiments are of no avail in 
making it flower. A 6-inch diameter speci¬ 
men inay give a few bits of colour, but 
solitary well-cultivated rosettes make no 
attempt to do that. Curiously, the species 
has the reputation of not dividing well, 
though the largest cultivated specimen I 
have ever seen or handled—it was 
15 inches over at least—gave me two or 
three dozen examples with the greatest 
ease. Similarly, to-day I have the 
remnant of a plant which must be thirty 
years old, and from which I have fre¬ 
quently pulled rooted pieces with ease. 
This has kept it within bounds, and while 
I have no desire to unduly increase a plant 
which will not flower. I have gladly given 
portions away conditionally that if the re¬ 


ceiver succeeded in blooming it I should 
be informed as to how it was brought 
about. For this information I am still 
waiting.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Mutisla decurrens. — When Mr. Wynd- 
liarn Fitzherbert writes about ” instances 
of this plant having been recorded ns 
succeeding In the open as far north as 
Scotland ” he lends supiwrt to the mis¬ 
leading doctrine that the hardiness of 
plants in these islands corresponds with 
latitude rather than longitude. As a fact, 
although I have lost Mutisla, many 
Chilian shrubs and herbs flourish far more 
freely in parts of Scotland than they do 
in the English midlands or on the east 
coast. It so happens, however, that the 
most luxuriant growth of Mutisia 
decurrens that I have ever seen is on the 
east coast of Scotland, namely, in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. For 
several years past there has been a regular 
thicket of tnis tine plant in the rock gar¬ 
den there—the envy of cultivators less 
successful than the Regius Keeper, Pro¬ 
fessor Balfour, and his head gardener, 
Mr. R. L. Harrow. The similarity be¬ 
tween the climates of Southern Chile and 
the west coasts of the British Isles is due, 
I am informed, to opposite agencies. On 
the Chilian coast a cold current of air 
striking a hot land-surface causes con¬ 
densation and precipitation; on the British 
coast a warm vai>our-ladeu air-current 
strikes a cold laud-surface with similar 
result. Hence, in each case a moist, cool 
atmosphere with much cloud.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Anemone blanda.— This I once had the 
good fortune of seeing in its native home. 
It covers the top of Mount Pentelieas in 
Attica, where I saw it flowering along 
with a brilliant blue Myosotis. I should 
conclude that it is a limestone plant. In 
the garden, however, I do not find it par¬ 
ticular as to soil. I have it in soil which 
contains a good deal of leaf-mould and 
mortar rubbish, but it also seems to 
thrive in peat. It seeds profusely, as 
does the form known as scythinica, so 
that in a few years the patch comes to 
cover feet instead of inches. The best 
blue form known, I believe, is Ingrami, 
which comes true from seeds.— Arthur F. 
IIort, Harrow. 

-The notes which have recently ap- 

I reared in Gardening Illustrated should 
prove of considerable value to all who 
cultivate this very beautiful Anemone. 
Noteworthy in the corresixindence, as 
suggesting some of the i>eculiarities to be 
considered, is the note by Mr. Jenkins, on 
page 231. The information there given 
regarding the very beautiful A. blanda 
scythinica should prove of special service. 
I think it is quite possible that there are 
some of the other varieties which respond 
to different treatment from that given 
the type. I have here, for example, a fine 
variety with deep pink flowers which 
flourishes and increases where the 
ordinary A. blanda will not succeed. This 
is in rather stony and gritty soil on a 
ledge of rock work. A good group of A. 
blanda in similar soil, but lower down— 
at the base of the rock garden, in fact- 
lived for some years but gradually dis¬ 
appeared. In another part of the garden, 
in a dryish light soil near the base of an 
old tree, the fine form known as A. blanda 
Ingrami has been particularly good. I 
have had considerable correspondence 
with other cultivators of Anemone blanda, 
and the general consensus of experience 
appears to be in favour of a coed, rather 
heavy, soil for it. I once had a lot of bulbs 
sent me from Chios, and these had 
evidently been collected in stillish, rather 
eliiyey soil.—A. S. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY PROSPECTS. 
Comtlaints are frequent that Strawberries 
suffered last summer from the rather pro¬ 
longed drought. I have no misgivings as 
to my plants, old or new. In the case 
of yearling beds, I find the plants are 
particularly promising. By growing a 
good many as annuals there ure an early 
crop and a corresiending early clearing, 
making it possible to obtain early runners 
for layering. Remembering the ad¬ 
vantages of an early start, I get the straw 
removed directly those young beds have 
given tlieir last fruits, and the runners, 
which by that time have become active, 
are given some soil dressings anything 
that will partially cover the runner stems 
answers very well—this quickly setting up 
a root activity in the young plants. Once 
new roots issue, then the plants tire com¬ 
paratively indei>cndent, whatever the 
weather may be afterwards. By the time 
the ground is cleared of the earliest Potato 
crop, early l’eas or Cauliflowers, these 
ground runners are ready for removal to 
any selected site, and should the weather 
happen to be showery, then success is 
assured. Last season my earliest-pre¬ 
pared runners were put out following a 
heavy rain-storm, and their after-progress 
was most satisfying. These plants now 
have exceptionally good crowns, and 
vigorous flower-trusses are developing. 
Later plantings, too, though naturally 
much less vigorous, are healthy and grow¬ 
ing freely. In some past winters I have 
had young beds the plants in which were 
so small at this season that it was with 
difficulty they were discerned in the lines, 
yet these yielded wonderfully fine berries. 
King George and Royal Sovereign are the 
two favourites for the earliest beds. I 
have discarded Leader, which was a 
standby for some years for the earliest 
picking, because after the first berries are 
picked the suecessional fruits seem so dull 
in colour in comparison with those of 
Royal Sovereign or King George, and it 
cannot be denied that colour has a value 
in the early or maincrop fruits. 

Layering into small pots is a favourite 
practice in many gardens, and no doubt 
makes after-planting a comparatively easy 
matter, but I find that in the pressure of 
summer work these cannot always be per¬ 
manently planted as soon as is desirable, 
and if left long in their ]xjts, even if well 
attended to with water, they suffer more 
or less. When rooted in the ojrcn ground 
they do not thus suffer, and it is not a 
difficult matter to lift and replant from 
the oi>en ground. They may need a little 
more attention in watering for a few days, 
if rain does not immediately follow*, but 
this is a small matter compared to the 
assiduous attention required when ’they 
occupy small i>ots. In some places we 
hear of a dreaded leaf disease which 
causes much serious defoliation of the 
older beds, and there does not apjrear to be 
any remedy other than clearing and burn¬ 
ing these diseased leaves so that the spores 
are destroyed. W. S., Wilts. 


8ilver-leaf disease.— The result of an in¬ 
vestigation of orchards in Berkshire, 
Hampshire, and Middlesex infected with 
silver-leaf disease (Stereum purpureum), 
conducted by Mr. J. M. Hector, University 
College, Reading, is given in a recent 
bulletin. It was estimated that in Middle¬ 
sex at least 10 per cent, of the Plum-trees 
were attacked by the fungus. The disease 
was also seen on the following trees and 
shrubs : Green Gage. Damson, Peach, Nec¬ 
tarine, Gooseberry, Red Currant, Cherry, 
Cherry Laurel, Lilac, and Elder. No 
aliaek on Pear-trees was observed. It is 
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interesting to note that in every case 
where orchards planted with standard 
rium and Apple-trees were interplanted 
with Gooseberries found to be infected 
with American Gooseberry mildew, silver- 
leaf disease was also present. Of the 
varieties of riums noted, Victoria ap¬ 
peared to be most liable to attack by the 
fungus. Czar was also very susceptible. 
Monarch, Pond’s Seedling, Prince of 
Wales, and Emperor being rather less sus¬ 
ceptible, while Early Prolific appeared to 
be the least susceptible of all. It is stated 
that there is every reason to believe that 
the disease is usually spread by air-borne 
sj>ores. At present no effective treatment 
has been discovered; but the spread of the 
disease may be to a large extent, arrested 
by the prompt removal and burning of all j 
dead w 7 ood before the fructification of the 
fungus develops. 

BLACK APHIS ON CHEBRIES. 

I shall be grlatl to know what I can do to pre¬ 
vent black-fly on a White Heart Cherry-tree 


It is not the quantity of liquid applied, 
but the way the w r ork is done, that makes 
it effective, and it is necessary that every 
particle of the foliage and wood should 
be wetted with the Insecticide, for if any 
is missed the pest will survive, and in the 
course of a few days be as numerous as 
ever. Morello Cherries and those on an 
eastern aspect are more subject to aphis 
than trees on south and west walls. If 
when first observed a weak solution lie 
applied, this will probably arrest their 
progress, but if they are allowed to 
increase then* will be some difficulty in 
coping with them. It is the early spring 
broods that are the most persistent; if 
they are kept- in check till the foliage is 
fully developed the trees will usually out¬ 
grow 7 the later brood, the weather being 
more favourable to plant growth. 

Of the remedies recommended for the 
destruction of these pests the simplest is 
a fine spray of Quassia solution. This, 
however, cannot, be applied to Cherry- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY HEATHS. 

Many of the Heaths natives of our 
Islands, when associated wdth those of 
other countries give a w r ealth of bloom 
the whole year through. When visiting 
gardens where much has been spent on 
the formation of rock gardens, artificial 
water, etc., it often occurred to me that 
if Heaths w r ere taken in hand far greater 
pleasure would be forthcoming. Many a 
bank often clothed with nothing but 
Laurels or Privet, which have to be clipped 
about two or three times a year, could 
easily be turned into beautiful objects 
yielding a long succession of bloom. 
These Heaths, even wdien not. in flower, 
are beautiful, owdng to the bronzy tints 
the leaves take on. 

Perhaps the best way is to form a Heath 
garden where one may group in bold 
masses, as in no other way are they so 
effective. Amongst or near should be a 


Part of a group of Erica lusitanica. 


Gravelye, March. 



and Victoria Plum. It also affects the Dam¬ 
son-trees.— Cherry. 

[Aphides appear in countless numbers 
on the Cherry-trees in spring, and the 
young shoots in a few 7 days are covered 
with myriads. Towards the end of April 
the fully-developed black-flies may be seen 
hovering about the expanded flow 7 ers, and 
as they have young broods, and these 
again give birth to others, their number 
increases very freely. In the case of the 
black-fly prevention is bettor than cure, 
and if plants on which they live are made 
distasteful to them by the application of 
some insecticide as soon as they make 
their appearance their numbers will be 
considerably reduced from the first. The 
flowers are too tender to admit of any¬ 
thing being used in the way of spray 
after the buds have expanded, but such 
may be applied a day or two before, and 
unless the weather is showery during the 
time the trees are in bloom this will in all 
probability act as a deterrent till the fruit 
is set and it is safe to wash the trees. 


trees after the fruit has stoned, for, no 
j matter how the fmit is w 7 ashed with clean 
water afterwards, it is sure to taste 
bitter. If a fine spray l>e used as soon as 
1 the fruit is set this will not affect its 
flavour. On old w ? alls it is a good plan to 
I use a strong solution in winter, as there 
j are many hiding places for these trouble¬ 
some little creatures to shelter in. With 
Peaches, if this be done just before the 
trees are nailed, there need be but little 
fear of the flies making headway, as 
before they have time to increase very 
much it will be safe to wash the foliage.] 


Apricots. —Thin the fruits of these as 
soon as it can be seen which are swelling. 
As Apricots sometimes drop during the 
stoning it is w'ise not to thin too freely. 
Continue to disbud the trees and stop any 
strong-growing shoots that are not re- 
: quired for extension. Secure natural 
I spurs wherever possible and form others 
; where necessary from foreright shoots by 
pinching. 


few Scotch Firs or any of the well-known 
Pines, if only to form a background, as 
they associate together in a very happy 
way, especially when the Pines are old 
and bare of their lower branches, for then 
the Heaths may be planted right up to 
the trunk, where they will grow freely 
and become a never-failing source of plea¬ 
sure to their owner. 

POSITION. 

For choice I would select a piece of 
ground irregular in outline, but falling to¬ 
wards south or south-west, for although 
this is not strictly essential, it receives 
the maximum of sunshine in the early 
year and shows up those kinds which are 
then in bloom to the best advantage. An 
occasional boulder protruding from 
amongst them forms a very appropriate 
companion, and reminds one of a Heath- 
covered hillside. Although all the Heaths 
love a peaty soil, this is not by any means 
essential, as they are quite at home in 
any open soil which is free from lime. I 
have planted them in solid banks of clay 
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with just a sprinkling of lcnf-soil to start 
them, and they gave no further trouble. 
On light, sandy soils I would recommend 
good, deep digging, adding at the same 
time a little peat and leaf-soil, as in this 
way they will then take care of them¬ 
selves for many years. This applies to 
the larger tree Heaths. We often see 
them—after flowering—clipped into all 
sorts of ridiculous shapes. This is all 
wrong, for it robs them of all their natural 
grace and beauty, and eventually kills 
them. That it pays to relieve some kinds 
of their seed-vessels I do not deny, but 
this is quite a different matter from 
cutting them with shears. There are 
scores of ways in which Heaths may be 
successfully used in conjunction with 
other shrubs, particularly those of a 
deciduous nature. Among these may be 
mentioned the Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
arlmrea). This, rising from amongst a 
carpet of E. carnea/both in flower during 
the months of February and early March, 
affords a fine contrast. A few small 
groups of Narcissi or Snowflakes may also 
be added with advantage. 

TREE HEATHS. 

The Tree Heath (E. arborea).— This 
begins to open its Hawthorn-scented 
flowers about the middle of March, and 
when waving in the wind its fragrance is 
distributed some distance around, a 
succession of flowers being kept up for 
three months. This species grows f> feet 
or more high when favourably situated. 
As a pure white it is unsurpassed by any 
other Tree Heath. Although many prefer 
to grow these lovely shrubs by themselves, 
tliis species would be very effective if 
interspersed with the best scarlet Cydonias 
or yellow Forsythia, which would be very 
telling on a bright spring morning, giving 
warmth and colour. If used by itself it 
should be planted in large clumps 3 feet 
apart to form the background to the 
smaller Heaths or to break up any flat 
appearance that may occur where a quan¬ 
tity of the dwarf kinds is employed. It 
is also useful for indoor decoration. This 
kind should not be omitted from a collec¬ 
tion of these beautiful shrubs. It is a 
native of Southern Europe and North 
Africa. 

E. Veitchi— This Tree Heath is the re¬ 
sult of crossing E. arborea and E. 
lusltanica. The flowers are of a dull 
white, freely borne, the 4 feet long stems 
wreathed with bloom from bnse to tip. It 
has a graceful habit of growth and soon 
forms a large plant and seems fairly 
hardy. 

E. Australis. — A beautiful tall and 
loose-growing Heath which is very rarely 
seen. This is to be regretted, ns it is one 
of the most striking Heaths both as a 
small plant and also when it has attained 
a height of 8 feet or 9 feet, its long, 
spreading branches covered with bright, 
waxy pink, fragrant flowers. Said to be 
somewhat tender north of London, it 
passed unharmed through 20 degs. of 
frost with me during the past winter in a 
southern county. It does very well at 
Kew and in various other parts of Surrey 
and Berks, and if given a little shelter 
from the north and east I believe it would 
be a success in many parts of the country. 
E. australis is the most brilliantly coloured 
of all the Tree Heaths. The large loose 
sprays are excellent for cutting, and these 
can be taken 2 feet to 3 feet in length from 
plants of three years old, so rapidly does 
it grow. Commencing to flower about the 
middle of April, it remains an object of 
great beauty for months, tiny plants from 
14 inches high to* plants 9 feet high 
blossoming with the greatest freedom. It 
js most effective when planted in irregular 


masses as a background to other Heaths 
or in groups by Itself in prominent but 
not too bleak parts of the pleasure 
grounds. 

E. lusitanica. — This is the most 
beautiful Tree Heath in cultivation. Its 
pretty pink buds begin to unfold in 
February, these eventually developing 
into pure white flowers. By the end of 
March it is a mass of bloom, in which 
condition it remains until well on into 
May. Its long, branching sprays are in¬ 
valuable for cutting, the pink and white 
showing up well under artificial light. 
Bitter cold wind and storms have no 
effect on the flowers. A fine kind for 
grouping and of a strong and vigorous 
constitution, it will hold its own with 
anything planted near. In some parts of 
the country it seeds freely. A well-known 
nurseryman writing of this kind a short 
time ago speaks of a wonderful sight he 
had seen created by a few plants which 
had spread by self-sown seedlings until a 
whole hillside had been taken possession 
of to the extent of a couple of acres, where 
tiny plants from a foot high up to plants 
14 feet high were literally covered with 
bloom. 

E. Mediterranea Is a tall, free-grow¬ 
ing species reaching (» feet to 8 feet or 
even more in height. There are two 
forms of this—one the Irish and the 
other from the Mediterranean. This 
Latter begins to open its pale pink flowers 
about the end of March, and the former 
kind about a fortnight later. The colour 
of both species and their varieties varies 
but little. All ore admirable for cutting, 
as no difficulty is found in getting lovely 
sprays 3 feet long. In planting this kind 
a distance of 2 feet should be allowed be¬ 
tween the plants; this they will soon cover, 
and, when large, will support each other. 
1 have seen this Heath on a wintry morn¬ 
ing half buried In snow when in full 
flower, yet no harm followed. It should 
be sheltered from the north and east if 
possible. 

E. Mediterranea glauca. —Of a rather 
washy-pink colour, this variety Is, I think, 
the poorest of the lot. its chief value be¬ 
ing that it is amongst the earliest to 
bloom, its season being from December to 
the end of April. It forms a rather up¬ 
right bush from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
and is of rather slow growth. It is very 
hardy and would not be too large for 
furnishing the back of rock gardens. 

E. mediterranea superba is the richest- 
coloured of all the mediterranea forms, of 
free growth, and covered with deep pink 
flowers from the beginning of March. It 
should rapidly come to the front when 
better known, and be planted extensively 
by lovers of good tilings; height, 2 feet to 
3 feet. 

E. hybrida. —A beautiful dwarf-growing 
Heath the result of a cross between E. 
mediterranea and E. cnrnea. In this we 
have a real gem. Growing scarcely 
18 inches high-and of a spreading habit, it 
is very effective when put out in large 
drifts in front of other tall Heaths or as 
edgings to beds of Rhododendrons, just 
breaking in among them here and there, 
whilst as a groundwork to the summer- 
flowering Lilies it is quite a success and 
gives a far greater season of interest to 
such beds. Commencing to bloom in De¬ 
cember it remains a carpet of flowers and 
is quite good till the end of April. To see 
this variety in April with a few of the 
larger Daffodils peeping from amongst it 
is a pleasing sight. (See illustration on p. 
203.) 

E. Mediterranea alba, the white 
form, is a very pretty Heath, at present 
rather scarce. It is not so free of growth , 
as the others, forming a more compact | 


bush, which, in time, reaches 2 feet in 
height. It commences to bloom about the 
middle of March, and remains interesting 
until the end of May. E. M. 

(To be continued.) 


THE YEW-TREE COLOUR. 

I see in books written by men who know 
much about trees there Is a tendency to 
describe the Yew ns a sombre tree, and 
among them Sir Herliert Maxwell and Mr. 
Bean, author of “Trees and Shrubs” 
Some of the most beautiful colour effects I 
have seen are given by Yew-trees, esi>eci- 
nlly old ones. As 1 look out of the window 
in these April days I see groups of Yews, 
some of them in flower, with the bronzy- 
green effect that the flowers give, and the 
stems of the trees also are among the 
handsomest things in colour. In my early 
years, when I looked at a grove of Yew- 
trees I enjoyed the movement of the 
branches in the storms ; but they must be 
real trees, not objects chopped into absurd 
shapes as they often are in gardens. The 
framework ns well as the stems of the 
tree should be shown. 

One of the most beautiful stems among 
conifers is that of an old Yew. As Yews 
are often planted by themselves they have 
a tendency to retain their lower branches, 
but that is not the case in woods where the 
trees of the Pine order do this in their 
natural state, and we should help the 
habit. People are so enamoured of 
branches sweeping the ground. With 
many of the Yews I know, half the beauty 
is lost by a lot of half-faded boughs hiding 
the stems. These are of little use to the 
tree, which throws all its vigour into its 
crest, and it is a useless burden put upon 
the tree to suffer half worn-out branches 
to remain. People seem alarmed when I 
tell them such lower branches should come 
away. .Not only do they spoil the tree, 
but they often spoil good views. In gar¬ 
dens the tree is so often mutilated out of 
all recognition that it is all the more 
necessary when we have a fine tree to 
take care of it and, above all, to let it 
show its stem. My friends the tree-men 
have, no doubt, seen too much of those 
ugly clipped Yew hedges and fences in the 
northern gardens, where the hard, almost 
bleak effect of the tree is only seen, and a 
bard and black effect it is. Nowadays to 
see a l»eautiful Yew one must leave the 
garden and go into the Pilgrim’s Way or 
the Kingley Vale, or somewhere where the 
trees are allowed to keep their natural 
form. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Andromeda polifolia (Marsh Andromeda) is 
a loose-growing evergreen shrub of low growth, 
rarely exceeding 2 feet in height. It is the 
only British species, and ie fonnd in peaty 
bogs, chiefly in the North. The leaves are dark 
green above and white underneath, somewhat 
resembling Rosemary leaves. The pink flowers 
are produced in compact, drooping clusters 
from the ends of the current season's growth 
during April and May. It seems quite happy 
amongst Heaths in ground which is by no 
means boggy. —E. Markham. 

A white Garland-flower (Daphne Cneoram 
alba).—So delightful are the crimson flowers 
of Daphne Cneorum that one can hardly think 
favourably of a white variety. There are 
some nice plants In the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Edinburgh, and a good one in bloom in 
a pot under gloss was charming, it® numerous 
white flowers just touched by a flush of blush 
colouring, which added to its beautv. though 
reducing the snowy purity it might otherwise 
have possessed.—S. Arnqtt- 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BIRDS AND GARDENING. 

Those of us who live in well-wooded dis¬ 
tricts have not to look for trouble, for, 
apart from the usual drawbacks to success 
which everyone experiences at times, the 
depredations of birds add to the anxiety of 
the gardener. Nor is there but a certain 
class of birds, or a certain period of the 
year at which such birds do damage. 
During the winter and spring the pheasant 
digs up and devours the oorms of 
Crocuses, and those which escape and 
manage to bloom have their flowers 
promptly destroyed by sparrows and star¬ 
lings. both of which seem to take a delight 
in tearing the expanding blossoms to 
pieces. The sparrow, in addition, treats [ 
Primroses in the same way, and when a 
line of Peas attracts its attention it .loins 
forces with the pheasant and pecks off the j 
tips of the young plants. Bullfinches, how- I 
ever charming they may be, are enemies 
to fruit growers, and many a promising I 
crop of Plums. Pears. Gooseberries, and 
Currants is annually ruined by the de¬ 
struction of buds by bullfinches. Only ! 


feel inclined to be harsh upon them, yet ! 
there must always be a little “ give and 
take” between gardeners and birds. 

Kirk. 


Scale on Horse Chestnut.—I have found 
the enclosed on a Horse Chestnut. Can you 
tell me what it is, and how to treat the young 
twigs which are affected? Thanking you in 
anticipation.— Telmah. 

[Tbe brown object you enclose is a scale | 
Insect, fLeeanium). The female shelters 
under tbe scale she makes, and after a j 
time lays her eggs there. Possibly spray¬ 
ing tbe tree with paraffin emulsion made 
by dissolving 1$ lb. of soft-soap in boiling ; 
water, then adding 1 gallon of good light¬ 
ing paraffin oil. churning tbe mixture with 
a syringe until it becomes a creamy mass, 
then diluting to 11 gallons with water, 
would do good. This must not be used after 
the buds begin to burst as it will damage 
tbe young leaves. If the spraying Is 
delayed use it in .Tune diluted to 80 gallons 
to 100 gallons with water.] 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 
There are two distinct forms of this Den- 
diobiuni, one, which bails from Burma, 


A FEW YELLOW VARIETIES OF 
CYPRTPEDIUM INSIGNE. 

Tni: popular C. insigne Is a variable plant, 
producing both spotted and yellow- 
flowered forms, and it is to a few of the 
latter that I desire to draw attention. Tbe 
best of all is C. i. Sandera?, the flowers of 
which are of a beautiful primrose-yellow, 
except the top portion of the dorsal sepal, 
which is pure white. This feature is more 
or less pronounced in all the varieties. 
A good companion to C v i. Sandera? is one 
named O. i. Sanderianum, the flower of 
which is not quite so large. Another 
closely-allied variety is Laura Kimball, 
and then we have Ethel Cypher. Einesti, 
Youngi, and Ture Mellstrom. These are 
a few of the best, but there are several 
others worthy of cultivation, and new 
forms often appear, as the hybridists in 
crossing the different varieties often 
succeed In producing a novelty of some 
merit. C. insigne Sandera? has been self- 
fertilised in several establishments, the 
seedlings varying considerably in size, 
but all of the yellow type. The raising of 
Orchids from seed is an interesting pur¬ 
suit. and tbe amateur could not do better 
than commence with the Cypripediums. 



Part of a gioup of Erica hybrida in winter. (See page 262.) 


those who have looked at a bed of seedling 
Turnips or of Brassieas uprooted by a 
horde of chaffinches can sympathise with 
the irritation which fills the mind of the 
sower. With ripening fruit the thrush 
and the blackbird come upon the scene. No 
matter how closely fruit-trees may be 
Hotted these two, in greater or less num¬ 
bers, find some unguarded corner by which 
entrance can be obtained. Nor is the blue- 
tit much better, for many a fine Pear is 
ruined by its inveterate habit of peeking 
boles in tbe ripening fruits. Close 
netting, indeed, is needed to keep tbe tits 
at bay. Then comes the turn of the haw¬ 
finch. with its miniature parrot-beak, a 
bird which can leave a hungry rat a long 
wav astern in clearing a line of well- 
podded Pens. The water-hen, too, in 
ponds, can work damage among aquatic 
plants, while the wood-pigeon—Its very 
name is anathema. The robin has in 
places acquired a taste for Grapes, as 
those who have had bunches of Muscats 
peeked can testify; and the jackdaw is an 
unmitigated pest among newly-sown seeds. 
In spite of all this black list who would 
willingly see a garden in which there was 
|jo bird 11ff*V And flltfiough at times we 


with long bulbs that produce large 
flowers, and another which is found in 
Assam and the Khasia Hills, with shorter 
bulbs and smaller, more highly-coloured 
flowers. I mention this, so that, if any 
amateur thinks of buying a few imported 
plants at any time. I should advise him to 
secure the Burmese form. This was first 
introduced from Burma by Messrs. Low 
in 1875, and it soon became a popular 
plant. Few, if any, Dendrobes can equal 
D. Wardianum. The flowers are large, 
the segments waxy-white, tipped with 
amethyst-purple, and the lip has an ochre- 
j r ellow disc with two reddish basal 
blotches. Any repotting is carried out 
soon after the flowers fade, and when this 
is done the plants must be grown in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, such as the 
plant stove, until the pseudo-bulbs reach 
maturity. Dense shade is harmful to all 
Dendrobiums, but slight protection from 
tbe sun is necessary during the hottest 
part of the yerfr. When the plants are in 
active growth keep them well supplied 
with water, but once the terminal leaf 
is noticed, only sufficient moisture need be 
given to prevent the psendo-bulbs shrivel¬ 
ling. W- B. 


They are of easy culture and should be 
treated much in the same way as ordinary 
plants. An average temperature of 50 
degs. Fahr. should be maintained and the 
atmosphere kept fairly moist throughout 
the growing season. Never allow the 
plants to get dry at the root, especially 
pot-hound examples, and a light spray 
overhead is beneficial whenever the 
weather is dry and hot. 

The rei>otting takes place soon after the 
flowers are cut, the rooting medium con¬ 
sisting of the best fibrous loam, one-half; 
good peat, one-fourth; and Sphagnum 
Moss, one-fourth. Fill the pots to one- 
third of their depth with drainage and 
press the soil moderately firm, but it 
ought not to be brought above the rim of 
the pot. Shade from bright sunshine. 

B. 


Seedlings failing (M. A .).—We ran find no 
trace of any fungus in the Celery and Lettuce 
seedlings, nor is there anything wrong with 
the soil in which they uro beinjj raised. The 
failure is due to too thick sowing, nad you 
pricked the seedlings out when fit to handle 
all would have been well. As regards the 
Violets, they have been attacked by the 
Violet-fungus, and plants in such a condition 
as yours evidently are had best be dug up and 
pqt on the fire-heap. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

KIDNEY BEANS. 

Among the summer products of the garden 
there is nothing more welcome or more 
easily grown and cooked than the Kidney 
Bean. It is also easily forced, many 
good gardens have early crops of it, and a 
most welcome addition to food it is. It 
comes very early to the markets also, 
whether home-grown or foreign, but then 
it is often too large. Seedsmen offer kinds 
with gigantic pods, and one is astonished 
to see them boasting of what is really a 
mistake. What one wants is a small, eat¬ 
able pod, and not one that wants to l** cut 
into pieces. If such pods were sent to a 
French cook he would send them back. 
If, therefore, one depends on the English 
producers for this vegetable one only gets 
disappointment, and one of the advantages 
of having a garden is having tender Beans 
at one’s door. 

The value of this vegetable depends 
more on the gardener than the cook, be¬ 
cause no good cookery will ever convert 
over-grown and scaly Kidney Beans into 
useful food. The gardener’s work is by 
early gathering the pods just at. the right 
size, whether wanted or not, to prevent 
any need for cutting up or any care beyond 
taking the points off. 

As to cookery, if we get the Beaus of 
the right age and quality the rest is very 
simple, and gravy or fresh butter is all 
that is wanted in the way of a dressing. 
Kidney Beans are excellent also for salad 
if any are left over. The salade de 
legumes of the French is made of them to 
a large extent, and very good and whole¬ 
some it is. We give a few French recipes 
below, only remarking that probably the 
simplest cookery is the best if the Beans 
are young and lender : — 

Haricots verts an m&igre. —A pres lee avoir 
6pluoh£8 de leurs fliandree et lav&j, vous les 
jetez dans l'eau houillnnte aver du sel; quand 
ile »ont cuits, vous le« mettez ii l’eau froide; 
retirez-les; faites-les £goutter. Mettez dans 
une casserole du beurre frais. une pinc^e de 
farine, du persil et de la ciboule haches tree 
fln, du sel. muecade, un verre de lait ou de 
l'eau dans laquelle ile ont euit; faites bouillir 
dix minutes, et server avec une liaison de 
jaunes d’oeufs. Si vous n’avec pas mis de lait, 
vous pouvez aj ou ter un filet de vinaigre. 

Haricots verts an gras. — Vous les feres 
duire comme lee pr6cddents. Faites frire dans 
une casserole du persil et un oignon baches 
fln, avec de la bonne graisse; mettez vos Hari¬ 
cots, faites revenir dix minutes, mouillez de 
jus et bouillon, faites bouillir un quart 
d’heure a petit feu; server k courte sauce, avec 
une liaison de jaunes- d’ceufs. 

Haricots verts a la maltre d'hotel. —Faites 
cuire de la m£me maniere que les premiers. 
Mettez dans une casserole du beurre frais 
mani£ de persil hach6 fln: faites fondre; 
retire* vos Haricots, 6gouttez-lez promptement, 
afin qu’ils ne refroidissent pas; sautez-lee dans 
ia caaserole; et servez sur un plat chaud, avec 
un filet de vinaigre. 

Haricots verts au benrre noir.— Aprfee lee 
avoir fait cuire oomme ceux ci-deeeus, vous 
les assaisonnez de eel, poivre et les dresser sur 
le plat. Mettez dans une podle du beurre, que 
vos faites roussir; quand il est roux, vous le 
versez sur les Harioots; faites chauffer dans 
la mdme po£le une cuillerge de vinaigre que 
vous versez ausei, lorsqu’il est chaud, sur vos 
Haricots, et servez. 

The Labrador Kale.— This is much less 
grown now than in former years. By 
some it may be thought that newer intro¬ 
ductions have quite ousted this old 
variety, but I still think it well deserving 
of room in any exposed gardens. At the 
present time there is a scarcity of good 
green vegetables in many localities, and 
though tiie winter has not. been so severe 
as often experienced Borecoles in heavy 
clay or badly-drained soils have suffered 
from file excessive rainfall, the leafage 
being badly crippled by cold, cutting, 
north-east, winds. Here the Labrador 
Kale is doubly valuable, provided one has 
the true variety, as I have seen inferior 
stocks under this name. This Kale is 
noted for its hardiness, and the growths 


when used in midwinter are excellent. I 
think the host part of the plant is the 
young shoots in the spring, these when 
well cooked being delicious. I get the best 
results from seed sown in May. Sow very 
thinly to get a sturdy seedling, and plant 
in an oj»en position in deeply-dug but not 
recently manured land.—M. K. 


SOME ECONOMIES. 

Appi.ks and Onions are two commodities 
which from the healthful and delicious 
point of view are seldom sufficiently used 
in English houses, and from the economi¬ 
cal standiH>int are particularly valuable. 
Onions and Potatoes are a most nourish¬ 
ing mixture---either fried together, hoiks! 
together and then browned in the oven 
moistened with a little meat juice, or in 
the form of soup, liquid puree of Potatoes 
with Onion trimmings, ns it were, or 
Onion soup with slices of Potato in it. 
The famous Onion bouillon which forms 
one of the four great soups of France is 
about, ns economical as a thing could well 
be, but it is received with the commenda¬ 
tion of practically every great gourmet. 
It is very simply made by browning the 
Onions, cut in thin slices, in butter or 
dripping at the bottom'of a saucepan, and 
then adding little by little stock, or plain 
water with a little beef essence, stirring 
with a wooden si>oon. Salt it, let it cook 
for a quarter of an hour, and then pour it 
into a hot tureen, at the bottom of which 
are little pieces of stale bread which have 
been fried and a substantial amount of 
grated cheese. The tureen ought then to 
he stood at the side of the range, or, if it 
will stand it, in the oven, for a quarter of 
an hour. The grated cheese, however, is 
really a luxury, and may bo wholly dis¬ 
eased with. Without, it the soup is one 
of the most economical dishes in the world. 
Another famous French soup, equally 
simple and economical and almost as 
delicious, is made of equal quantities of 
Potatoes and Leeks cut small and cooked 
in boiling water for at least two hours. 
A piece of butter should be put into it 
just lx‘fore serving it, and wine pieces of 
fried bread. Some people mash up the 
vegetables and strain the soup, but this 
is a great pity. Finally, for a supper dish 
conducive to sleep and without any linger¬ 
ing reminiscences of Onion, nothing could 
be l>etter than three or four big Spanish 
Onions which have been put into a stone 
jar with some salt, pepper, a very little 
butter, and a pinch of sugar, and left in 
the oven since dinner time last night. The 
jar ought to be well covered, and when 
the Onions have been arranged on a hot 
dish, with or without mashed Potato, they 
should be put into the oven till they are 
very slightly browned on top. 

Chicory and Cabbages. — The Chicory 
now coming in quantities from Belgium 
has not hitherto been very plentiful in 
England. About the only place one ever 
found it was in salads at restaurants. It 
is, however, very good In many ways— 
stewed like Seakale with white sauce, in 
a soup, boiled and finished in the oven 
with meat gravy, baked, stuffed, and fried. 
It makes a delicious salad raw% with 
chopped raw Apple and a few slices of 
riix^ lianana. By the way, no one should 
overlook Bananas just now. There are 
literally dozens of ways of cooking and 
preparing them, and they are nearly all 
delicious and every one of them is nourish¬ 
ing. Banana flour, too, is vAry wholesome 
and sustaining. The homely 

Cabbage, almost, exclusively used as an 
accompaniment to roast meat in England, 
is frequently promoted to the dignity of 
an entree in France, by the simple means 
of boiling it till it is half cooked, and then 
turning it into a fire-proof dish with some 


butter or dripping, a little of the good 
gravy that congregates under the dripping, 
and pepper and salt, and leaving it to it¬ 
self in the oven for twenty minutes or so. 
Brussels Sprouts done in this way are so 
delicious as to amount to a revelation, and 
if the vegetable has not been cooked too 
long the water in which it is boiled serves 
as a basis for excellent soups. 

Every Apple recipe is worth noting and 
trying. An excellent change from Apple 
tart is a dish formed of alternate layers 
of , Rice boiled in milk and stewed 
Apples, with proper concomitants of 
Lemon, Cloves, etc., and finished in the 
oven. A delightful Belgian dish consists 
of a flat dish or plate covered with 
pastry, with a good layer of cut-up 
Apples,. Currants, chopped Almonds, 
Cinnamon, sugar, and Iicmon-juice placed 
uiKin it; it is then covered with auother 
layer of paste and eooked in the ordinary 
way.- —Truth. 


CORN SALAD IN SPRING. 

I no not know of any salad plant that is 
grown so easily, and which gives a better 
return in the spring and autumn in this 
country than the Corn Salad. That gener¬ 
ally catalogued is the Brond-leaved 
Italian, one of the hardiest and best for 
spring use. I think there are others of 
better quality and quite as productive. In 
the French gardens there Is a large num¬ 
ber of varieties, the best, I think, being 
the large round-leaved, the large Green 
Cabbaging, and the lettuce-leaved, the 
last a good selection of the Broad-leaved 
Italian and the excellent Yerte de Rouen, 
an ideal garden variety most useful if 
sown in the early autumn—say September 
or early October—for spring supplies. 
There is a number of others, but I think 
those named the best for the seasons 
named, though most of them are excellent 
sown in early spring for use a few weeks 
later on. I have frequently sown in a 
cold frame or under hand-glasses for this 
pmjMise, and by so doing got a much 
earlier supply. Glass culture is only 
necessary where an early demand lias to 
be met. C. R. 


Artichoke soup.— In a ladies’ paper we 
find this recipe for making Artichoke 
soup, but no attempt to show which 
Artichoke is meant. This well shows the 
result of giving the same name to two 
totally different vegetables, a stupid and 
needless practice. 

Artichoke soup.— 1 Take 1 lb. Artichokes, \ pint 
milk, a tablespoonful of orb am. and some 
stock. Remove all fat from the stock and 
put it into a stewpan. Peel, wash, and 
drop into cold water the Artichokes, and 
when they are quite clean put them into the 
stock and simmer it until the Artichokes are 
quite soft. Then rub them through a sieve 
and return to the saucepan, add the milk, 
and ta6te to see if more salt or pepper are 
needed. Kimmer for ten minutes. Stir in 
the cream, and serve at once. 

6ro$ Col man Grape.— 1 14 Kirk ” is wrong 
in abusing this Grape because he does not 
grow it well. It is an excellent Grape and 
very welcome in the markets in winter and 
early spring. “Kirk’s” conditions may 
be against it. He might ns well abuse the 
Newtown Pippin because it will not come 
to its flavour in Britain. The Grape is 
grown well in the south, and so grown is 
of delicate flavour. The growers gather 
it too early for the market to allow of its 
full flavour.—W. 

Dwarf Rica Haricot (syn. Comtesse de 
Chambord). — This very small white 
Haricot is worth having either in the dried 
or green state. As our cooks have not yet 
usually the knack of making dried 
Haricots tender as in France this suits as 
well. Gathered in the green state it is 
quite tender and as easily grown as other 
Haricots. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TODEA BARBARA. 

Of the many Ferns used for the decoration 
of the home, Todea bnrbara, known also 
under the names of T. arborea and T. 
africana, is undoubtedly one of the most 
distinct, and one which invariably Rives 
every satisfaction. It is a very easily- 
grown plant, requiring only ordinary 
greenhouse ternperature to attain its full 
development. It produces in abundance 
fronds of a very lasting nature in com¬ 
paratively small pots. It is, in fact, one 
of the very best Ferns for use in small, 
fancy vases. The leafy portion of the 
fronds is of a leathery texture, dark green 
in colour, shining on the upper surface. It 
is a native of Now* Zealand, tom iterate 
Australia, Tasmania. Natal, and Cape 


in this respect, but equally useful, 
although by no means so often used, is 
Lomaria Gibba, which, in a young state, 
is one of the prettiest of Ferns, and can 
be grown to a size suitable for the pur¬ 
poses referred to in pots 3 inches, or even 
less, in diameter. Naturally, in small 
pots a thorough soaking of water is neces¬ 
sary every few' days to preserve the plants 
in health, and when regularly attended t<> 
: in this respect L. Gibba, with its Tret' 
Fern appearance, is very useful.— Scot. 


INDOOR PLANTS IN SMALL POTS. 
Wheke plants are kept permanently in 
the dwelling-house they consist principally 
of subjects grown for the sake of their 
foliage, and among them the different 
Palms predominate, though best of all for 
such a purpose is the universally eulti- 


structions. In using any of these 
manures for the first time care should be 
taken not to overdo it, as it is far better 
to give two small doses than an excessive 
one. A fruitful source of ill-health in the 
case of plants that are kept in a dwell¬ 
ing-house is that they are a good deal ex¬ 
posed to draughts. While an excess of 
water must bo guarded against, (and the 
use of small pots does this pretty 
effectually), fine-follaged plants if once 
allowed to get too dry are often irreparably 
injured. Annual repotting is by no means 
necessary in order to maintain indoor 
plants in good health. 


The trade in Tulips. — In Holland the 
Tulip l»ecame, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the object of a trade 
unparalleled in the history of commercial 





Todea barbara (syn. T. arborea). 


Colony, and in its native habitats attains 
an enormous size, forming in time trunks 
of extraordinary thickness in comparison 
to their height. It lias thick, fleshy roots, 
and requires an abundance of w’ater at all 
times. It is propagated from spores which 
are abundantly produced and germinate 
very freely. 

[A huge specimen of this was shown at 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition held at 
S. Kensington in the early eighties, and 
we can well recollect the trouble there was 
to find a tub sufficientIv large to hold it.— 
Ed.] 


Lomaria Gibba. — In these days when 
Ferns in pots are so largely used for 
rooms, or for the dinner-table, plants that 
can be easily grown and quickly replaced 
are of considerable value. The whole of 
the Pteris family is of the utmost service 
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vated Aspidistra. Plants that are kept 
indoors are often in a far from satis¬ 
factory condition, this in many cases 
I arising from the pots being too large. 
Where the treatment of plants is but little 
understood there is a great, tendency to 
over-W'ater them, and consequently when 
the jkots are small, and therefore full of 
roots, there is far less probability of 
causing mischief by an overdose of water 
than would l>e the case if the plants were 
in larger pots and a greater quantity of 
soil around the roots. It is surprising 
what fine Palms can ho grown in quite 
small pots if they are not allowed to suffer 
from want of water and are assisted by 
an occasional dose of some stimulant. 
There are now 7 many concentrated 
manures that can be used indoors without 
any unpleasant effects, all of which are 
very good if applied according to the in- 


spceulations. From 1634 to 1637 all classes 
in all the great cities of Holland became 
infected with tulipomania. A single root 
1 of a particular species called the “Viceroy** 
! w’as exchanged in the true Dutch taste for 
the following articlesTwo lasts of 
J wheat, four of rye, four fat oxen, three 
fat swine, twelve fat sheep, Iwo hogs¬ 
heads of wine, four tuns of beer, two tuns 
of butter, one thousand jxmnds of cheese, 
a complete l>ed, a suit of clothes, and a 
silver l>eaker, the whole being w'orth two 
thousand five hundred florins. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com* 
Pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated u now ready (price 3d., post 
free 3\d.J. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Gel., by post Is. Od.). The Jndex and Bidd¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, fV.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is Ss., post 
jree. 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

RHYNCOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES. 
The illustration at page 191 very faith¬ 
fully depicts this climber when given 
really good culture. So many good things 
the pride of a past, generation of plant 
growers have been relegated to obscurity 
that one is pleased to see that this Rhyn- 
cospermum is still considered worthy of 
high culture. Owners of small and 
medium-sized glass-houses which in winter 
arc kept at a rather higher temperature 
than the ordinary greenhouse are some¬ 
times puzzled as regards suitable climb¬ 
ing plants. Such things as Clematis in- 
divisa, Pnssifloras. and Tacsonias are too 
greedy for space, and have eventually to 
l>e discarded or so severely restricted that 
their blooming jxiwer is much reduced. 
This Rhyncospermuin is just the thing, 
quite an ideal climbor for the smaller 
class of glasshouse. It. Is of free, but not 
rampant, growth, has deep-green ever¬ 
green foliage, pretty little pure-white 
blossoms, produced, as may be noted in 
the illustration, in great profusion. 
Where the construction of the house 
admits, planting out will give the best 
results, but there must be very careful 
preparation of the compost. The rooting 
medium should consist of 18 inches of 
loam and ix'at in equal parts, with some 
well decayed leaf-mould and one-sixth of 
the whole should be coarse silver sand. 
Three inches of brick-rubble, with some 
fibrous material—peat wilh some charcoal 
is best—will be necessary for ensuring 
perfect drainage, for, although this Rhyn- 
cosjiermum does not belong to the miffy ” 
class of indoor plants, it is not so coarse 
rooted as many things grown under glass. 
Let tlie compost be just moist, and press 
it in firmly so that it does not sink Inter 
on. Planting should be done in April or 
May, and nice thrifty plants in 4$ pots are 
preferable to larger ones. Before planting 
if Is well to pierce the ball from top to 
bottom with an iron skewer in three 
places, which ensures water passing into 
it. Putting plants in a root-bound con¬ 
dition Into a bed of soil is always 
dangerous unless some precaution is 
taken. It is apt to become drier than the 
surrounding compost, and this being un¬ 
suspected failure follows. The illustra¬ 
tion depicts what is commonly termed an 
exhibition specimen, and in former days I 
passed a good many hours in tying and 
training similar plants. Such a specimen 
shows wliat may be done by pot culture, 
so that in houses where planting out is 
not practicable the desired dimensions may 
be obtained when the roots are confined. 
It. is simply a matter of strict attention 
to watering, especially where the roots 
have full possession of the com]x>st when 
the final shift has been made. A little 
weak liquid-manure is then necessary, and 
if this is done plants may be kept in health 
and blooming ixvwor for some years. Fre¬ 
quent syringings and shade from lint sun 
are necessary. ' Byfi.eet. 


Double Violets in frames.— These do not 
appear to be so favoured ns. say, twenty 
years ago, the giant single varieties 
having to some extent taken their place. 
They no doubt caused some anxiety, at 
any rate, in some gardens. An acquaint¬ 
ance of mine, who still grows the double 
Violets expressed himself as quite satis¬ 
fied with this season's results. Having 
used Cross’s “ clublclde ” for spraying 
last year lie decided to give It a trial on 
Violets which had often proved trouble¬ 
some from leaf-damp. He therefore 
thoroughly sprayed both frames and soil 
with this specific in the hope that the 
lurking disease germs might tie destroyed. 


I was recently Invited to inspect his stock, 
which now' apiieared to be in the pink of 
condition. Stress of other duties has 
given rise to much apparent neglect, the 
frames being often left unattended, yet 
the contrast between the present and past 
was to him a pleasant revelation.—W. Ft. 


FAIRY QUEEN BEGONIA. 

Two gardener* have grown this moat suc¬ 
cessfully, but the present one entirely failed 
last year and this. The plants are now only 
half an inch high, instead of from 3 inchea to 
4 inchea. He sowed the eeed in January, and 
pricked of! the seedlings not so very long ago 
(five weeks). He has a nice little hothouse for 
rearing them. Can you tell me what he can 
do now to bring the plants on? I found the 
boxes he had got them in almost in the dark 
under a plank. Surely they should he as near 
the light as possible? What treatment from 
the start should they have another time?— 
Canterbury. 

[That your Begonias are in such poor 
condition shows that their treatment has 
been greatly at fault. If the plants were 
kept almost in the dark under a plank 
their unsatisfactory state would be easily 
accounted for, as they should be in a good, 
light position, and shaded from the hottest 
part of the sun's rays. To succeed in 
the culture of this Begonia is not at all 
difficult provided it is treated in a rational 
manner. The seed may be sown in the 
latter part of January, either in pots or 
pans. A suitable compost may be made 
up of one part of loam and one part of 
leaf-mould to half a part of sand, the 
whole thoroughly mixed together. The 
leaf-mould must be of good quality and 
free from insects, if not. peat had better 
be used in its stead. A little of the soil 
should be passed through a sieve with a 
1-inch mesh, keeping it separate from the 
rest, and also from the rough portion, 
which will not go through the sieve. 
Whether pots or pans are used they must 
be quite clean and effectually drained. 
Over the drainage should be placed a little 
of the rough soil that did not pass 
through the sieve, and then made up with 
ordinary compost, finishing off with a thin 
layer of that which has been sifted. This 
must he pressed down moderately firm 
and made level, but not too hard on the 
surface otherwise wiien the seeds grow' 
the tender rootlets will experience a diffi¬ 
culty in penetrating it. When this Is 
finished the soil should be watered 
through a fine rose, and while the surface 
Is still wet the seed must be sprinkled 
very thinly thereon. The only covering 
needed will be a slight sprinkling of dry 
silver sand. Then place a pane of glass 
over the top and stand In a structure with 
a minimum temperature of 50 dogs., rising 
during the day. Under these conditions 
the seeds will soon germinate, and with 
the lengthening days and warmer weather 
the young plants will grow away freely. 
As soon as they ore large enough to 
handle they should be pricked off into 
pans or boxes, preparing them ns recom¬ 
mended for seed sowing. Aftet they have 
been pricked off they must be shaded until 
the roots take possession of the new soil. 
Otherwise they will only need shading 
during the hottest part of the day. When 
crowded in the pans or boxes they may be 
potted off singly. From seeds sown in 
January the plants should now be well 
established in small pots. We fear that 
very little can now be done to bring the 
plants on unless to replant them In com¬ 
post as above recommended, and treat 
them in a rational manner.] 


Balsams. —At one time Balsams were 
held In high esteem for the summer and 
autumn decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and, taking into considera¬ 
tion their showy character and the ease 
with which they can bo grown, it seems 


strange that their culture has been almost 
entirely abandoned. Sown in April in 
light, sandy soil, pricked off into 3-inch 
pots when ready, repotted into 5-inch pots, 
and finally into 8-lnch pots, large, freely- 
flowered specimens may be had during 
June and July. At all stages, plenty of 
moisture is desirable, and until the plant: 
show signs of flowering let them be kept 
as near the glass ns possible. The finest 
Balsams I ever saw were grown entirely 
in spent Mushroom-bed manure with just 
sufficient sand to allow of the percolation 
of water. These plants are also some¬ 
times used for the flower garden, and 
while I have had some success with them 
in this way, in a wet season they are far 
from effective. Seedlings raised in May, 
If grown on in cold frames, will flower in 
late autumn and very often come in very 
useful.— Kirk. 

Genetyllls tullplfera.— 1 This, also known 
as Darwinia maerostegia, was, in days 
gone by, very generally grown as a speci¬ 
men plant. Now, with the decline in 
favour of hard-wooded plants, this Gene- 
tyllis has shared the fate of many other 
beautiful greenhouse subjects. The 
flowers, which are borne in clusters at the 
points of the shoots, are small and insigni¬ 
ficant, and completely hidden at the base 
of the large, pendent, hell-shaped in¬ 
volucre, which forms by far the most con¬ 
spicuous part of the inflorescence and is 
commonly looked upon as the flower itself. 
The bracts composing the involucre a re 
white, streaked and shaded in an irregular 
manner with red. They remain fresh and 
bright long after the flowers themselves 
are past. A second species. Gcnetyllis 
Ilookeriana or fuchsioides, is quite dis¬ 
tinct, being more slender than the pre¬ 
ceding and lesR branching, while thP bracts 
are smaller and of a uniform reddish tint. 
By some these plants are included in the 
genus Hedaronm.—K. R. W. 

Salvia splendens.— This valuable autumn 
and winter flowering subject is now being 
propagated. The cuttings when struck 
will be potted singly into 3-inch pots, and 
after they have made some amount of 
growth the jiolnts will be pinched to In¬ 
duce a busily habit of growth. When well 
rooted they will receive another shift, this 
time into their flowering-pots, 7 inches and 
8 ifiches in diameter. A further batch of 
cuttings will be put in at the end of the 
month to furnish plants for flowering 
during the Christmas season. Salvia cut¬ 
tings strike readily in a propngating-case. 
and to save space fi-inch pots each of which 
will hold half-a-dozen cuttings are liest 
employed. There are apparently two 
strains of this variety of Salvia in cultiva¬ 
tion, both of which are,, as regards habit 
of growth and height, much alike, but the 
one yields much longer and finer spikes of 
flowers than the other, and, if anything, of 
a deeper tone of crimson. The inferior 
one, which was sent me a few years ago. 
has now been discarded. 

Cissus discolor.—This rapid-growing hot¬ 
house climber is, in the richness of the colour¬ 
ing of its young leaves, unapproached among 
plants of this character. Cuttings will, in a 
dose propagating case, root readily. The rich 
and variable colouring of the leaves always 
arrests attention, and long sprays are exceed¬ 
ingly useful for cutting. As a pillar or roof 
plant, or for clothing the back wall of a stove, 
it is excellent. It is also valuable as a basket 
plant. For this purpose good-sized baskets and 
a liberal amount of room are necessary.—W. T. 

Tradescantia fuscata.—From the descrip¬ 
tion of the Spider Wort grown under the 
above name and which was referred to in 
Gardening Illustrated for April 10th, page 216, 
I should be inclined to think that Tradescantia 
discolor is the plant referred to. It is also 
known by the name of Rhoeo discolor. Tra¬ 
descantia discolor has long been a stock plant 
in nurseries where general collections of 
plants are grown. It is of easy culture in any 
good open Boil, anrl can be increased freely 
from seeds. Young plants quickly attain an 
effective size, and when they get Bhabby can 
be thrown away as there is no difficulty in 
keeping up a slock of plants.— R. R. W- • 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 
Tins is a view of a colony of Summer 
Snowflake that I have cultivated for some 
years. It is a little larger and bolder than 
any other form of it I have had before. 
Messrs. P»nrr hnve now acquired the stock, 
and propose to call it the Gravetye Snow¬ 
flake. The plant will be excellent natura¬ 
lised, ns most of the Snowflakes are. 
especially by the water side and on small 
islands, where the growth is better than on 
harder ground, but they are vigorous 
enough to grow almost anywhere. The 
name Summer Snowflake sticks to the 
plant, but it is hardly right ns the plant 
hereabouts often blooms in spring. In the 
north it may bloom in early summer, but 
in the South of England it often shows 
soon after the vernal Snowflake. W. 


HEPATICAS. 

I have been much interested in the 
notes on Hepaticas in recent issues of 
Gardening Illustrated. Here, in the 
West of Ireland, they flourish and in¬ 
crease quickly, but the Double Blue seems 


1 brighten our gardens.—R. Palmer, Rhriff, 
i Dromnhaire, Co. Leitrim. 

j - Apropos of the note in your issue 

| of April 17th (p. 233) by Wyndham Fltz- 
herbert, Hepaticas not only enjoy partial 
i shade but will grow well in absolute 
shade. I found them growing in masses 
| in Norway a few years ago among stones 
in the dense growth of a wood of Birch 
I and Alder, and some Pines and Larch. 

■ Tlie soil was almost entirely leaf-mould. 
I hacked up a lot of roots with the only 
tool I could procure and they are now in 
full flower, a mass of bloom, in the shade 
! of some very tall old Portugal Laurels in 
my Rhododendron dell. To make their 
i home congenial I forked up the soil and 
i then laid thereon stones about the size of 
a man’s head, and practically touching 
one another, over a space 3 yards by 
j 5 yards on a steep bank. Then I filled all 
the spaces between the stones with a mix- 
, lure of leaf-mould and sandy gravel, in 
which I then planted the Hepaticas and 
carpeted the whole with Oak Fern, which 
' I had dug up in the same Norwegian 
j woods. Then I lightly covered the whole 
witli a dusting of the same mixture. To 
plant Hepaticas of any sort in sunshine is 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Pulmoxaria arvernexsis.— Some time ago 
I made the acquaintance of the blue- 
flowered Pulmonaria arvernensis, and 
since then I have acquired a white variety 
of this. This white Auvergne Lungwort is 
a good plant for the front row of the 
border or for level parts of the rock 
garden, and, as it is easy to grow and 
comes in April, I think It is worth the 
notice of those who want some non- 
bulbous plant of distinct appearance. It 
does not require much consideration in 
the shape of soil, as in my little experi¬ 
ence I have found both the white and the 
blue forms easily grown in ordinary loamy 
soil. Tlie plants rise but a few inches 
above the surface, and aliove the rather 
hairy longish leaves are clusters of blue 
or white flowers. It is increased quite 
readily by division. 

Primula m arc. inata.— This Is beautiful 
even when not in flower, the silvery mar¬ 
gining of the leaves giving it such a dis¬ 
tinct charm. It Is evidently a variable 
plant, as in some varieties there Is a dif¬ 
ference of size of bloom and colour. I 
like one I have here with purple flowers, 
but there are some with bluish flowers 



Summer Snowflake. Gravetye. 


to have died out. I see someone asks 
what becomes of the seeds. Strange to 
say, this spring was the first time to my 
knowledge that I found some tiny 
seedlings near a plant, and I am carefully 
watching them. Doubtless, seedlings do 
grow in places where the ground round 
them is undisturbed, as I have found 
single young plants which were almost 
surely self-sown. If grown in shade, the 
Single Pink comes of a lovely blush. My 
experiences in Switzerland are quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of “ Stoke Prior,” 
March 27th, page 1S8, for in the woods at 
Thun I found any amount of big clumps, 
and at St. Maurice, in a very unfrequented 
locality, I found a, to me, unknown type 
with a sort of water-mark on the leaves, 
like that on the true Shamrock. It was 
too late for blooms. At or near Mentone 
the Single Blue grows under the Olive- 
trees. At present I have a Single White 
with dozens of blooms on a plant about 
10 inches in diameter. That the fresh 
leaves do not come until the flowers are 
over Is a pity, as the old leaves are 
generally rather battered after the winter. 
Taken all round, Hepaticas are dainty, 
old-world heralds of spring, and deserve 
the little care they peed to fjoqrisji apd 
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to court failure. Anemone angulosa will 
stand more sun than A. Hepatica, but it 
resents it after 10 o’clock. — C. B. 
Robinson, Charlton Kings. — P.S. — Since 
writing the above I see to-day, April 18th, 
that the Oak Fern is showing all over the 
“lied,” so it Is evidently happy. 

Frame Violets. —These are still yielding 
quantities of flowers, but so soon as they 
cease blooming the plants will be pulled to 
pieces and cuttings made of the best of the 
young growths. These will be planted out¬ 
doors in lines 1 foot apart, the double varie¬ 
ties 9 inches asunder in the rows and the 
single sorts, such as La France and Amiral 
Avellan, 12 inches. The latter are planted 
in a heavier soil than the former, as they 
are then less subject to be attacked by 
red-spider. Sundry rows are also planted 
at the same time near to paths, etc., to 
stand the winter, single varieties lieing ex¬ 
clusively employed for this purpose. Last 
season good, deep drills were drawn and 
filled with soil from elsewhere in which to 
plant the double varieties, but it is found 
equally as good results can be obtained by 
planting direct in the staple which for 
years past has been well worked and 
manured. 


that I have seen, though not real blue. 
Primula marginata is apparently a regular 
bloomer, and it does not require the atten¬ 
tion so many Primulas do. It grow’s on 
rockw’ork or in the front of a border, only 
requiring to be occasionally replanted or 
divided and replanted a little deeper as it 
growls out of the ground. I find it likes a 
gritty loam and leaf-mould. 

Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil. —This, 
which must not be confused with Queen 
Anne’s Double Jonquil, is one of the most 
curious examples of doubling in flowers 
that I have seen. Even one so much 
attached to single flowers as I am cannot 
w T ell find fault with this one. The soft 
yellow r flowers are like star-shaped 
rosettes, the segments symmetrically 
arranged one above another. A flower 
like this w’ants to be seen to enable any¬ 
one to form an impression of its quaint- 
ness and beauty. I have now* a nice little 
dump of this. 

Aubrietias.— When I compare the older 
varieties, as Campbelli, deltoidea, etc., 
with Dr. Mules. Prichard’s A I, Fire 
King. Moerheiml. Win. Marshall, and 
such varieties I think how much we have 
gained among the Aubrietias. which I 
Ihink are among our most precious spring 
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flowers. It is impossible almost to pick 
out three and say these are the best, espe¬ 
cially as we have such a lot of deep purple 
varieties offered , in catalogues. Some 
Aubrietias are a bit too “ leggy ” for my 
taste, and this is, I think, the fault of the 
finely-coloured one called Fire King. I 
hear some complaints among my friends 
in smoky cities that the Aubrietias go off 
badly with them in winter. 

Dog's-tooth Viof.f.ts in the Grass.— 
Following some advice given in Gardening 
Illustrated I planted some bulbs in Grass, 
limiting my experiment to pink Erythro- 
niums of ilie Dens-onnis species. I am 
very fond of the Erythroniums. and now 
that I have learned that they do well in 
Grass, they will find still greater favour. 
The leaves do not last too long after the 
flowers are over, and this is a great boon 
for plants on Grass, as you can then have 
the lawn mown in good time. Some bulbs 
are so late in ripening their leaves that 
they are practically useless for Grass 
which is to be kept tidy during summer 
and autumn. Here the Dog’s-tooth 
Violets come in well. I plant them in 
Grass by lifting up the surface of the turf, 
loosening the soil Iwdow and putting the 
tubers about 2 inches deep, reckoning 
from the surface of the Grass when 
replaced. 

' An Amateur of Hardy Fi.owers. 


DANGEROUS PLANTS IN THE 
BORDER. 

A few weeks ago you published some 
notes of mine upon “ Dangerous plants 
in the rock garden.” The following 
should be planted in the borders with 
great caution, and only in exceptional 
]M>sitions : — 

Thermodsis fabacea and T. caro- 
t.iniana are both very interesting and, in 
my opinion, charming, but should on no 
account find a place in mixed borders. 
They both l>enr heads of yellow flowers 
resembling the flowers of a Lupin, in erect 
spikes 3 feet to 4 feet high, but the leaves 
are very like those of a I/aburnum. The 
roots, unfortunately, produce very many 
spreading growths which form a mat and 
travel far. These produce flowering 
growths the following season, so that a 
herbaceous border will rapidly become 
infested with the plants. They are. how¬ 
ever, so attractive that if a place can be 
found for them in rich soil they are 
well worth growing. The blue-flowering 
Bnptisia australis is very similar in 
appearance and is quite free from the bad 
habits of the above. As an isolated plant 
in Grass it has great beauty. 

Pfiysalis Bunyardi.— This, which is a 
hybrid of the well-known P. Franchetti 
and P. Alkekengl, is devastating in its 
prodigious increase. As it bears very 
showy, large, orange lanterns it should 
be grown if some waste corner can be 
found for it. It prefers heavy, damp soil 
and sun. 

Polygonum sachalinf.nse.— This giant 
Knotweed is only suitable for a corner in 
the wood. It Is exceedingly handsome 
if grown in cool soil rich in humus, under 
which conditions the stems will reach to 
a height of 9 feet or 10 feet; but woe be to 
the man who introduces it among Rhodo¬ 
dendrons or anywhere else where there 
are other plants or shrubs," for it produces 
growths in all directions underground, and 
so woody are they that a very sharp 
spade is required to cut them. These pro¬ 
duce growths the following spring, in some 
cases 3 feet away from the parent plant. 

Epilobicm angustifolium. —There was 
In a recent issue a note on -tttto giant 
Willow-herb, so that I will refrain from 
further details save to emphasise the fact 


that, although it and the white form are 
both beautiful, they are among the most 
dangerous of all plants to put in a garden. 
They are only suitable for a wood or a 
ditch a very long way from home. They 
both seed as freely as a Dandelion and 
spread underground like Nettles — or 
worse. C. Bernard Robinson. 

Charlton Kings. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Anemone blanda. — In reply to “An 
Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” who desires 
information as to the conditions under 
which this species does well, I may state 
that it. thrives quite as well with me as 
A. a pen n ina and increases freely, although 
not at the same rapid rate as its near 
relative. Some years ago I planted a 
dozen roots in a slightly elevated posi¬ 
tion in full sunshine and they soon de¬ 
veloped into a thriving plantation. It 
happened that I had to disturb them in 
spring—just the wrong time—only half-a- 
dozen of the weakest being left. In spite 
of this rather barbarous treatment they 
recovered, and this year have been flower¬ 
ing gaily for six weeks. I mention this 
to show that whore soil and situation suit 
this Anemone it is very free and will, I 
think, grow equally as well in full sun ns 
in partial shade. Probably in some soils 
no amount of coaxing will induce perennial 
vigour. The querist says that it does best 
in a cool, rather shaded place. Where my 
plants were the soil last summer was 
baked for weeks together, and it seemed 
to me that the ripening of the corms in¬ 
duced free-flowering. My soil is of that 
light description which prevails in so 
many parts of Surrey. The power wiiich 
the idooms of this Windflower possess of 
resisting climatic vicissitudes has sur¬ 
prised me. Those open now (April 9th) 
have had several deluges of rain on them; 
also 10 degs. of frost, and yet are as fresh 
and gay as if they had experienced nothing 
but ideal weather from the time the first 
bud opened. Pelting showers, hard frosts, 
and east winds have left them unscathed. 
This little Anemone is certainly a very 
precious hardy flower. 

Anemone sylvestris is, with me, just 
as disappointing as the foregoing is satis¬ 
factory. The first plants I had remained 
almost stationary for a couple of seasons 
and produced two flowers. I saw in 
Gardening Illustrated, I think, that 
this Anemone is very capricious in the 
matter of soil, and, concluding that mine 
was unsuitable, I made up my mind to 
discard it. In some way quite a small bit 
was put into another place with some 
Gentians and this immediately began to 
exteud, so that I have been obliged to 
transplant the Gentians. The soil for 
these was made of loam, a little leaf- 
mould, and some chalk, my natural soil 
not suiting them. From what I have 
heard, this Anemone is not, in a general 
way, very satisfactory. In some places it 
simply lives on from year to year, in 
others it grows freely enough, but flowers 
sparsely. Where conditions are to its 
liking it is undoubtedly a fine thing, as 
illustrations which have appeared prove, 
but I have never had the good fortune to 
see it at its best. 

Saxifraga Griesbachi. — About ten 
years ago I bought nice, healthy plants of 
this—single crowns at Is. 6d. each. Two 
years ago the same firm asked 7s. 6d. each. 
It is rare that any hardy plant Increases 
in commercial value, importations or the 
propagator’s art soon bringing the price 
down. This Saxifrage is an exception, 
and for some time past has been difficult 
to obtain. I have just looked into the 
lists of six trade growers who make a 
speciality of alpine plants, and only one 


offers it. This Saxifrage Is slow of 
growth, and even the Expert cannot make 
a plant move beyond its nature. I am 
told by Mr. Ingwersen, of Croydon, that 
collectors have not been able to work in 
Macedonia for some time past. Mr. 
Ingwersen, who knows that part of 
Europe, tells me that one collector was 
killed, the barbarous Bulgarians taking 
|K>t-shots at him. I do not know if there 
have been any importations since the war 
in the Balkans, but probably not, that 
part of the world being still In a very un- 
setthnl condition. Success in raising seed¬ 
lings will, of course, do much to lessen 
the scarcity, and this method of increase 
will probably invigorate the stock and may 
give improved varieties. Unless some¬ 
thing in this way is done I fear that this 
beautiful little species—a perfect gem 
among its fellows—will remain very scarce, 
for there does not appear to be any im¬ 
mediate prospect of settled peace in that 
part of Europe of which it is a native. 

Primroses under trees and in sheltered 
nooks have a wonderfully happy appear¬ 
ance in March and early April as com¬ 
pared with those in the open. A few 
plants on the east side of a Holly hedge 
and within the influence of the spreading 
boughs of a fruit-tree were, at the latter 
end of March, charmingly fresh and 
bright. Sheltered from biting east winds 
and heavy, pelting rains, they looked at 
that early season as joyous as Is the case 
later on/ J. Cobnhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Alpine Clematis (Clematis alpina). 
—With the, exception of one or two 
Clematises which bloom more or less freely 
throughout winter, this is the earliest one 
to flower, for it is often at its best about 
the end of April. A native of the moun¬ 
tains of Central and N. Europe and of 
Siberia, it has been known in English 
gardens for more than a hundred years, 
either under its present name or under 
the name of Atragene alpina, which name 
modern botanists do not accept. In its 
native country it is found as a tangled 
mass of branches covering shrubs, etc., to 
a height of from 6 feet to 12 feet, and when 
grown in gardens it is seen to the best 
advantage when planted so that it can 
cover a bush or low tree. C. alpina has 
rather large flowers in various colours, 
mauve, pink, or white being most pro¬ 
minent. The plants with mauve blossoms 
are, perhaps, the most attractive. It 
thrives well in loamy soil containing lime, 
and is easily increased from cuttings 
during July. 

Pinks: Keeping old plants. —Huge beds of 
Pinks are not met with nearly so frequently 
as formerly, growers recognising that young 
plants give the beet results. In places where 
plants are left untouched from year to year 
and gradually encroach on other things there 
comes a time when the centres “ canker ” and 
die off, leaving only the outsides of the groups 
intact, while, apart from this, they are the 
happy hunting-ground for slugs and other 
enemies to plant life. In cases, therefore, 
where such groups exist in gardens the ad¬ 
visability of putting in cuttings after the 
flowering period should be considered.—Woon- 

BASTWICK. 

Pyrethrums from seed. — These can be 
raised and bloomed from seed in a year. The 
present is the most suitable time to commence. 
Although seed can he sown out of doors on a 
warm border it is an advantage to raise the 
plants in boxes in a oold frame or house, sub¬ 
sequently pricking off the seedlings ont of 
doors in a reserve bed in May or June. One 
oan secure a good proportion of beautiful 
varieties by purchasing seed nowadays from 
firms of repute, this being especially true of 
the single varieties, which are particularly 
well adapted for cutting.— Derby. 

The Might • scented Stock (Mathiola 
bicornis).— No one who values fragrance in 
the garden Bhould fail to sow some seed of the 
night-scented Stock. Insignificant as are the 
plants by day, the perfume is such as to make 
it welcome an any garden. Seed should be 
sown where it is wanted to bloom, while 
around the borders by the house a pinch of 
seed may be sown with profit.— W. F. D. 
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VEGETABLES. 

MAINCROP PEAS. 

Of the mainerop Peas there is a splendid 
selection; indeed, in this section may be 
found the cream of the Marrow varieties. 
One may have tall or medium growers, 
according to the space available. No 
matter what the variety, there must be 
ample space between the rows and also in 
the row. Many excellent crops are ruined 
by crowding. Given room for the roots to 
go down in search of food they are healthy, 
crop better, and give a longer season. The 
term mainerop covers a considerable 
period, so that the time of sowing com¬ 
prises March, April, May, and June, but 
the last-named will depend upon soil, feed¬ 
ing, and moisture, as given a hot, parching 
August or September there must be special 
culture, whereas earlier there is much less 
risk. 

Early March is full early for sowing 
mainerops. Sowing should be deferred till 
well on in the month. Why I advise late 
in March is that germination will not be 
retarded, as if this happens a weaker 
growth results. In March I would advise 
sowing a little thicker than in April, May, 
or June. Much, however, depends upon 
soil and locality. For instance, one could 
sow quite two or three weeks earlier in the 
South of England with genial surround¬ 
ings, whereas far North, and in a heavy 
soil, later sowing would be necessary. 

For mainerop Peas deep digging and 
ample manuring are important, but it is a 
simple matter to do this in the winter 
months. In many gardens it is not neces¬ 
sary to sow this crop in close rows, enough 
room being allowed to grow a dwarf 
vegetable crop between, such as early 
Potatoes, early Cauliflowers, or Spinach. 
I have seen this mode of culture objected 
to as some think the Peas suffer from 
drought, but my plan only concerns land 
well done. With heat and drought in 
July or August means must be taken to 
assist the crop. When sowing in May and 
June take out a much deeper drill as 
moisture is more reudily given, and with a 
mulch of short litter close to the rows it 
is conserved. It is useless to water over¬ 
head in such weather, as merely damping 
the surface is the forerunner of mildtfw. 
The robust Marrow Peas, given a good 
root-run, room to develop, and timely aid 
in trying weather by ample moisture at the 
roots, say twice a week, will give little 
trouble. The above remarks are more 
applicable in a light or shallow soil. 

In gardens with a scarcity of manure 
and a good demand for Peas from June to 
September, I have found it advantageous 
to make rather deep trenches somewhat 
like those for Celery, placing the manure 
at the bottom of the trench and well incor¬ 
porating it with the soil. This is more 
necessary in a jHs>r or shallow soil. Early 
in the season this treatment is not neces¬ 
sary, the earlier work advised being re¬ 
quired for the late summer crop in a poor 
soil. As to variety, much depends upon 
circumstances. In a poor soil I . have 
found the medium growers with a robust 
grow* th most reliable. These differ 
greatly as regards growth. I like a 
variety that does not give all its crop in 
a few days, but one that keeps up a suc¬ 
cession. Those varieties that are none too 
robust are the first to feel the effects of 
heat or drought. As regards cropping, 
there can be no doub’t that if plenty of 
space and good stakes with food and 
moisture in dry seasons can be given the 
tall Peas are very profitable as they bear 
so well. Those of the Ne Plus Ultra type 
are great eropi>ers. If seeds arc sown 
every three weeks from March till mid¬ 
summer there will be a regular supply. 


The late May and June sowings, if large 
quantities are required, may be made 
fortnightly, as at that season growth is 
more rapid. In all cases mould up and 
stake early so that there is no damage 
to the seedlings in their early stages. 

W. F. 


EARLY RUNNER BEANS. 

When these are preferred, as is often the 
ease, to French Beans, an early lot of 
plants should be raised under glass and 
planted out as early as circumstances per¬ 
mit in May. The seed may be sow*n either 
in pots or long, narrow’ boxes, the latter 
being the more convenient when a suf¬ 
ficient number of plants is required for 
planting one or two rows of any length, 
and germinated in gentle w T armth. When 
the plants are about 4 inches in height the 
boxes or pots should be transferred to a 
cold pit and gradually hardened off, after 
which they may be stood under a w r all 
facing south until it is safe to transplant 
them. If another sow ing is made outdoors 
in the first or second week in May, and 
a final one early In June, a long succession 
results. In the meantime the site the rows 
are to occupy w’ill be prepared. A narrow 
trench, about 15 inches deep, is opened 
out, the soil being placed on either side. 
Some good rotten manure is placed iu the 
bottom and sufficient of the soil is re¬ 
turned to refill the trench to within 
2 inches of the top. The remainder of the 
soil is then laid on either side, which re¬ 
sults in a saucer-like depression being 
formed throughout the length of the rows, 
which enables copious supplies of w’ater 
to be applied Avhen required without any 
waste. 


MANURE SCARCITY. 

The growing scarcity of manure (farm¬ 
yard) is a problem which will have to be 
faced by the gardener sooner or later, and 
a reliable substitute will have to befoimd. 
We have artificial manures of every 
description, which, used with discretion, 
produce excellent results, but they are 
very costly. Moreover, artificial manures 
do not aerate the soil, and therefore can 
never act in the same way as farm¬ 
yard manure when used alone. 

For improving a growing crop or assist¬ 
ing a catch crop on ground already in 
fairly good heart, artificial manures are 
excellent and act quickly, but to depend 
on them year after year w r ould spell 
failure, as the retention of moisture and 
aeration of the soil by some bulky sub¬ 
stance are absolutely necessary. I have 
recently seen it suggested that decayed 
garden rubbish should be more used, the 
writer recommending a sunk brick tank 
into which all garden waste is deposited, 
this when rotted down making excellent 
manure, lime being added to keep down 
the obnoxious smell W’liich Grass mowings, 
Cabbage leaves, and other decaying 
vegetation w’ould produce. Having carried 
out this idea for some years—only it was 
stacked and not in a pit—I must say it 
is a good one, but should be carried out in 
some unfrequented part of the garden. 
Weeds, green tops, and waste of every 
description should be brought together 
and limed every 18 inches or so. This will 
soon rot down and form a valuable 
marnire containing a large percentage of 
humus and other organic matter of the 
greatest value. It is a good plan when 
using this to add—If to be had—one-half 
of farmyard manure, better results being 
obtained by using them together. Another 
plan is to collect all waste material, this 
including prunings of fruit trees, etc., and 
all noxious weeds, and burn it. The 
ashes from such a heap are invaluable on 


heavy ground and there is not an atom of 
waste. 

Where early crops have been grow r n 
White Mustard, Rape, and Lupin seeds 
should be sown and the seedlings dug into 
the ground when about a foot high. 
These not only aerate the soil, absorbing 
and retaining moisture, but materially 
add to the supply of humus aud bring the 
soil into good condition. 

To get the best out of artificials they 
should be mixed with leaf-soil, of w r hieh 
in many private places there is an 
abundant supply. E. M. 


THE MANURIAL VALUE OF SHODDY. 
The great activity of the wool factories of 
Yorkshire consequent on military demands 
is causing a large increase in the amount 
of waste materials, some of wdiich are 
suitable for use as manure. The best 
known of these w*aste products is shoddy. 

The name “ shoddy ” is applied to 
material thrown out in the manufacturing 
process because the strands of wool are 
too small to be picked up by the machinery 
and w’orked into cloth. It occurs both in 
dealing with the original wool and in 
working up old cloth into new fabrics; in 
the former ease it consists of wool and 
dirt, while in the latter it generally con¬ 
tains a certain proportion of cotton. The 
name is also sometimes used to include 
wastes from carpet, silk, aud other 
factories. 

Manurial' value.— The manurial value 
of shoddy lies in its wool. Wool contains 
nitrogenous organic compounds which de¬ 
compose in the soil, yielding nitrates, and 
at the same time supply organic matter 
valuable for the purpose of obtaining a 
tilth, holding moisture, etc. Cotton does 
not have this effect, and, like the dirt and 
oil also present, has no manurial value. 
Thus the price should be regulated by the 
percentage of wool, and this in practice is 
measured by the percentage of nitrogen; 
shoddy should never be purchased on any 
other basis. It Is also necessary, how r - 
ever, that the material should be finely 
divided, since coarse pieces decompose too 
slowly to be of much value. Usually 
shoddy Is fairly satisfactory in this re¬ 
spect, but occasional samples of cloth 
clippings and carpet wastes are too coarse 
to give the best results. Waste or shoddy 
from pure wool contains about 12 per ceut. 
to J5 per cent, of nitrogen, and is the 
highest grade obtainable. The normal 
supplies are quickly purchased, partly by 
fruit and Hop-growers in Kent, and partly 
by merchants to form a basis for making 
up eoiniK>und manures. Shoddy obtained 
in working up old cloth usually contains 
more or less cotton, so that the amount of 
nitrogen is reduced, varying from 5 per 
cent, to 10 per cent. It is usually obtain¬ 
able in much larger amounts than the 
better grade shoddy, and considerable 
quantities are used by fruit and Hop- 
growers. Exiieriments at Rothamsted 
have shown that it is also very useful for 
ordinary farm crops, and that its effect 
persists to the second and even the third 
year after application. It has given 
striking returns for Wheat and Barley, 
and distinctly good returns for Swedes 
and Mangolds. It is not restricted in 
action to one type of soil: At Rothamsted 
the soil is heavy, and in the Kentish Hop 
and fruit gardens it is usually light, but 
on each type of soil good results have been 
obtained. A third grade of shoddy con¬ 
tains so little wool that its nitrogen con¬ 
tent is only 2 per cent, to 5 per cent., and 
consequently the cost of carriage becomes 
disproportionately high. This grade 
should only he used on farms near the 
mills. 

Aitlicatiox. — The usual method of 
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applying shoddy to Hops is to plough it in 
during winter at the rate of 1 ton or 2 tons 
per acre. At Kothamsted good results are 
obtained by ploughing in 1 ton per acre. 
Shoddy is more like farmyard manure 
than any of the other common fertilisers, 
and it can safely be used in any case 
where farmyard manure would be 
applied. It should, however, be worked 
into the ground and should not be used as 
a top-dressing. Although winter dress¬ 
ings are most usual, shoddy may be 
applied this season on land that has to be 
ploughed for spring corn or roots. In moist 
soil decomposition is likely to begin at 
once, giving rise to a steady and con¬ 
tinuous supply of nitrates, which will be 
greatly needed after the wet winter. 
Further, if the summer should happen to 
be dry the shoddy will help to retain 
moisture. Farmers will, therefore, be 
well advised to make use both now and 
next autumn of the quantities of this 
material now available. 

Price. —In normal conditions the price is 
15s. to 30s. per ton, or about 4s. or 5s. per 
unit of nitrogen at the Yorkshire station, 
but carriage may add another 2s. 6d. or 
3s. Od. for farms in outlying districts. 
Even so, however, the material still re¬ 
mains good value .—Special Leaflet No. 27, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND HE FLIES. 

Wasted seeds. —Experience teaches us 
the wisdom of obtaining the best seeds 
and sowing thinly. It is always wise to 
retain a power of selection when thinning 
the crop, or in other words leaving the 
plants that are likely to give the best re¬ 
turn. In sowing seeds in heavy, damp 
land I have often seen the value of a 
covering of fine burnt stuff from the 
bottom of a fire heap when burning 
garden rubbish which has been stored in 
an open shed or somewhere sheltered 
from the weather. This material is also 
valuable to mix with soil for Tomatoes. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
Tomatoes do best planted in firm land. 
When filling cool houses with Chrysan¬ 
themums after Tomatoes a thin layer of 
ashes is placed under the pots, and when 
the houses are again filled with Tomatoes 
I simply plant in the ash-covered beds 
without digging. I have followed this 
system for years with satisfactory results. 
—E. H. 

An early Spinach crop.— There is often 
a demand for Spinach early in the season. 
At times the autumn - sown Spinach 
winters badly, excessive rainfall being 
most injurious. Spinach seed soon re¬ 
sponds to a gentle warmth—indeed, I have 
obtained excellent results from cold- 
frames, merely keeping the frames close 
till the seed has germinated. If a few 
seeds are sown in 4J-inch or G-inch pots, 
thinning to four or six of the strongest, 
sturdy plants for planting out will soon 
be had. The soil in the pots should be 
fairly rich and made firm. If a little rough 
material is used for drainage, that will 
suffice, and give less trouble at planting 
out. I have also sown in boxes, but prefer 
pots, as the roots are not so liable to injury 
at planting. Of course, a much earlier 
crop could be secured by sowing broadcast 
in a frame and thinning, but few can 
spare glass at this season. If raised as 
advised and given a warm border and 
good soil growth is rapid.—F. K. 

Shallots from seeds.— These can be raised 
from Beeds like Onions, and Maroh is the time 
to sow. Prepare the ground in the same way 
as for Onions, and when the surface is dry 
tread it to make it firm, rake it level, and 
draw drills about 1 inch deep and 12 inches 
apart, covering with the feet and applying a 
little pressure. At the same time run the rake 
over again to make all smooth. Thin the 
plants later to about 6 inches and stir the 
surface freely during the summer.—E. H. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

SaUafy and 8oorzonara should now be 
sown. To obtain good roots the soil must 
be in much the same condition as that re¬ 
quired for other root crops, the rows 
standing 1 foot apart. 

8avoy8 f Broeooll, and Kale.— Main crop 
varieties of the first-named will now be 
sown. A variety named Best of All is 
very suitable for sowing now, but seeing 
that a large demand may in all probability 
arise for this vegetable a large breadth of 
Drumhead will also be grown. Of Broc¬ 
coli, the main crop varieties will be sown, 
the latest being held over until the second 
week in May. Of Kales, four or five 
varieties are grown, including the hardy 
and productive Favourite, which is similar 
to the old-fashioned Asparagus Kale. The 
seed is sown in drills, drawn 1 foot apart, 
on ground quite in the open to ensure the 
plants being dw r arf-habited, and the whole 
is well netted afterwards. 

Tarragon.— The stock of this is apt to 
deteriorate in the course of time, w T hich 
necessitates the replanting of a portion of 
the roots now and again. The present is a 
good time to effect this, as plenty of roots 
having one or more young growths on 
them are to be had. These, if planted at 
once in soil in good heart, quickly become 
established, and are in a condition to pass 
through severe weather by the time 
autumn arrives, or can be lifted and 
forced. 

Stooks, Asters, and Zinnias.— Usually 
the sowing of these has taken place in a 
frame, but as one is this season not at 
liberty boxes are being employed instead. 
These will be placed in gently heated pits 
until the seed has germinated, and then 
removed to a cold pit and stood close up 
to the glass. This date is found to be 
quite early enough for the raising of Ten- 
w’eek Stocks, Asters, and Zinnias for an 
autumn display. 

Antirrhinums. — These will now be 
pricked out in a prepared bed of soil in 
cold pits to the required number, 5 inches 
apart each w ay. Until the plants begin to 
root shading and dewing them overhead 
with a syringe will have attention. When 
they commence to grow freely the point of 
each plant will be pinched out to induce 
the formation of side growths. 

Firing and ventilation. —The time has 
now arrived when, speaking generally, 
fire-heat in forcing-houses can be dis¬ 
pensed w r ith during the day. Except when 
the weather is dull, the valves— i.c., when 
a series of houses is heated by one boiler- 
should be closed early in the morning, so 
that the pipes become cold before sunheat 
becomes powerful. The fires, when houses 
are heated independently, should not be 
disturbed, but be well banked up with 
ashes. They can then be cleared when 
the time arrives for starting them afresh 
in the afternoon. Attention to these few 
details not only economises fuel, but 
w’ards off possible attacks of red-spider as 
well as averting scorching of foliage in a 
time of fitful sunshine. Overheated pipes 
and hot sunshine combined are responsible 
for many an outbreak of red-spider at this 
time of year. As regards ventilation, this 
requires care, as draughts must be avoided, 
yet, at the same time, sufficient air has to 
be admitted to prevent the temperature 
becoming too hot. The best way to avert 
this is to put on a chink of air soon after 
damping down and syringing in the early 
morning when the day promises to be fine. 
If gradually increased as the day wears 
on there are then no sudden inrushes of 
cold air with its attendant evils to con¬ 
tend against, as is the case when the ven- 
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ti la tors have to be opened to a consider¬ 
able extent at one time on purpose to re¬ 
duce the temperature. \\ nenever pos¬ 
sible, air should be reduced on the same 
principle. After a spell of dull weather 
the foliage is apt to become soft and sus¬ 
ceptible to scalding when the sun breaks 
through suddenly if the ventilators are 
not carefully manipulated. In the case of 
Muscats our rule is to upply a slight 
amount of shade until the leaves become 
hard and capable of withstanding hot sun. 
In very hot seasons a certain amount of 
shade in their case is afforded throughout 
the summer. 

Early Vines.— Grapes now on the point 
of colouring should receive a final look 
over, and if the berries are at all con¬ 
gested in any part of the bunches relief 
should be afforded by cutting out a berry 
here and there or where it is most needed. 
The roots should receive no more stimu¬ 
lants after colouring becomes general, but 
there must be no withholding of plain 
tepid w ? ater under the erroneous impres¬ 
sion that it will influence the colouring. 
A slightly drier atmosphere must be 
maintained when colouring commences, 
and as it advances less moisture and a 
larger volume of warm, dry air are re¬ 
quired to ensure a perfect finish. In tine 
warm weather a little air should be ad¬ 
mitted in the morning by the front venti¬ 
lators during the early stages of colour¬ 
ing and increased as it becomes more pro¬ 
nounced. A slight amount of air should 
be left on the top ventilator the night 
through. When finished, the day and 
night temperatures should not exceed 
00 degs. and 50 degs., and free ventilation 
in the daytime with an occasional damping 
of the floors in bright weather is neces¬ 
sary to prevent both the shrivelling of the 
berries and the foliage from taking any 
harm. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberry beds should now be mulched 
with long stable litter to keep the fruits 
clean. Before the litter is placed round 
the plants the ground should be hoed ami 
weeds removed from among the crowns. 
By mulching now the manurial properties 
will be washed down to the roots by the 
rain, and the straw made sweet and clean 
before the fruits appear. If stable litter 
be not obtainable dry Bracken may be 
substituted, and for keeping the fruits 
clean it answers the purpose very well. 
The lafer batches of forced Strawberry 
plants are excellent for planting out, pro¬ 
ducing heavy crops the next year. After 
this date they require but little hardening 
off before being planted. When planting, 
the ball should be reduced in size by 
shaking aw r ay some of the outer soil. 
Plant at 2 feet apart each way in ground 
that has been manured and deeply dug, 
and make the soil firm round the plants. 
After planting, no further attention will 
be necessary, except to pick off the flower- 
trusses and runners as they appear, unless 
the latter are required for increase of 
stock. If the weather is dry a good mulch 
of decayed manure will be beneficial. 

8alvia8.— The varieties of Salvias most 
suitable for pot culture include S. patens, 
S. Pitcheri, S. leucantha, and S. splendens 
grandiflora. Young shoots inserted now in 
4i-inch pots filled with sandy soil and 
placed in a warm house or plunged in a 
hotbed will root readily, and may then be 
potted ofl^singly intd small pots and placed 
in a pit with an intermediate temperature 
for a few days to become established, 
afterwards being gradually hardened off 
and placed in a cold pit. When well 
rooted they should be shifted into G-inch 
pots. They should be freely syringed 
during dry weather, and when all danger 
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of frost is luist stood in the open air on a ■ to do duty a second year should be 
bed of coal-ashes. trimmed and made tidy and be given a 

Primulas. —The young pluuts of these top-dressing of well-decayed manure and 
that have been raised from seeds sown leaf-mould. As a rule, Tufted Pansies are 
early are ready for potting singly into | most satisfactory when raised from 
3-ineh i»uts. Give them for a time a posl- t cuttings annually. Pentstemons should 
tiou that is slightly shaded and moist, but ; nlso be put into their flowering quarters 
when they are well rooted expose them to at; once, so that they may have a chance 
more light and air. In tin* course of of becoming established before hot and dry 
another week or two they may be safely weather sets in. 

placed in a cold frame. Seeds should Gentiana acaulis. - This, the most 
again lie sown for a later batch. beautiful of all the Gentians, is easily 

Euphorbia Jacquiniaeflora. — ltooted grown except on dry soils. In some places 
cuttings of this should be potted off lie- edgings are made of it, and where it does 
fore the cutting pots get tilled with roots, well it should be used hi every garden. 
It is a delicate operation and must be care-| When in bloom, edgings of it are very 
fully done, or the plants will suffer. Some beautiful, aud when not in flower it forms 
growers, to avoid root-disturbance and its a good green edging. Where plants re- 



Panicum variegation. 


ill-effect!*, repot without dividing the 
cuttings, and if three cuttings were in¬ 
serted in each small pot this is the better 
plan, as there is then no fear of loss of 
cuttings and they make better plants. 
After lotting they must be kept in a brisk 
heat for a time, little water being required 
until the pots are well filled with roots. 

Newly-planted shrubs and trees should 
be given abundant supplies of water during 
dry weather and the toiw sprayed on warm 
eveuings. Rhododendrons and all other 
American plants require particular at¬ 
tention In this respect. 

Tufted Pansies should now be planted 
out in tlicir flowering quarters. A light 
but rich corniest suits Tufted Pansies, and 
in planting they should be let well into 
the soil. Any plants that have been left 


quire dividing, the best time to do it is- 
as soon as they have finished floweriug. 
Remove the old soil to a depth of 18 inches, 
replacing it with good, rich loam, or soil 
from the kitchen' gardeu that has been 
well worked. Divide the plants aud re¬ 
plant them, making the soil very firm 
about the roots. Water freely and they 
will become re-established in a few weeks. 

Gentiana verna Is not so easily grown; 
it thrives best In a deep sandy loam. 
The position should be exposed to the sun 
aud abundance of water should be afforded 
during the summer. 

Runner Beans. —If Runner Beans are re¬ 
quired very early in the season seeds 
should lie sown singly in small pots and 
placed in a warm house or frame, and as 
soon us the seedlings are fit, i>ot them on 
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into 32’s, and when re-established move 
to a cold frame, always allowing the 
plants plenty of air. Tie up the stems 
carefully as growth advances, and harden 
thoroughly before planting out in the third 
or fourth week in May. If proper care 
l>e taken of such an eurly sowing, Beaus 
can lie gathered a fortnight before those 
sown in the open ground. It is only in 
favoured localities that it is safe to sow 
out of doors before the first week in May. 
The soil fur these should have been 
trenched and well manured. Sow in drills 
3 inches deep, placing the seeds 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart, and afterwards thin the 
plants to 9 inches or 1 foot apart; In this 
manner gappy rows are avoided. The 
surplus plants may be used elsewhere if 
required, as Beaus transplant well. Some 
sow in double rows almut 9 inches apart, 
but I prefer single row’s. The row f s should 
run north aud south and be at least 0 feet 
apart, a eateh crop of some kind being 
taken from betweeu the ivwb. The best 
and most succulent Beaus are grown in 
trenches made as for Celery. 

Maize or Indian Corn is not so largely 
grown in this country as a vegetable as it 
deserves. Iu the United States Maize is 
regarded as a regular table vegetable, aud 
grown specially for that purpose. The 
culms should be gathered when of full size 
and the enveloping sheath still quite green, 
that is, before the seeds have become hard 
aud floury and the white pulp of the 
interior still in the condition of a soft 
paste. The culm is boiled aud served 
up entire or the seeds are taken off and 
served up like Kidney Beans. For an 
early supply sow the seeds singly in pots 
of loamy soil and place in a temperature 
of 55 dogs, aud grow* on under glass 
till the end of May, when, after baviug 
been hardened off, they may be planted 
2 feet apart in a warm part of the gardeu. 
A successional supply can be obtained by 
sowing in the open air as soon as the 
ground has become somewhat warmed aud 
there is no longer any danger of frost. 
When the plants commence to grow, occa¬ 
sionally stir the surface of the ground 
with a hoe, aud afford water in dry 
w’eather. Extra Early Dwarf, Early 
Crosby, and Early Concord will be found 
satisfactory varieties. 

Onions for pickling should be sown now 
on firm, poor soil, as, if sown in rich land, 
the bulbs grow too large. 

Turnips. —Make sowings of Turnip seeds 
at fortnightly intervals till the middle of 
August. Let the plants be thinued in good 
time to a distance of 6 inches apart. Pay 
particular attention to the early sowings, 
dusting the plants with fresh soot or soot 
and wood ashes In the early morning as a 
precaution against fly. 

Cauliflowers.— Continue to plant out on 
well-prepared ground, making the plants 
quite firm. If the weather is dry give 
each plant a good soaking of water. 

Radishes should be sown once a fort¬ 
night in a sheltered position, keeping them 
W’ell supplied with water during dry 
weather. Mustard and Cress should also 
be sown frequently. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Peaches.— Whether under glass or in the 
open, the thinuing of the crop and dis¬ 
budding ought not to be delayed. At the 
same time the needful work must not be 
done all at once, it being much better to 
spread the operation over some little time 
in order that tio check may be given to 
the trees. Peaches and Nectarines in a 
healthy state annually produce wood far 
in excess of requirements, and as both, 
when vigorous, set their blooms very 
freely, when good fruits arc required, 
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these, when finally thinned, ought to stand 
almost a foot apart each way. There is 
always a temptation to permit a healthy 
tree to carry a rather heavy crop; and 
while, in such circumstances, this may not 
do much damage, yet it is always as well 
to limit the yield within moderate bounds. 
Watering, at this time, is of much im- 
ivortance, and regular attention is neces¬ 
sary. Last year was noteworthy for the 
excessive quantity of twin and triple 
fruits, but these are not so much in evi¬ 
dence this season. While these fruits 
swell away readily when early and care¬ 
fully reduced, still, when the set is free, 
it is as well to depend upon single fruits 
when these are well placed. Occasional 
allowances of liquid manure—not too 
strong in character—may with advantage 
be given from time to time, and a sharp 
look-out must be kept for possible out¬ 
breaks of aphis, although the free use of 
the syringe will keep both that post and 
red spider at bay. 

Thinning Grapes. — Grape-thinning, as 
everyone knows, is not a thing which can 
bo picked up in a season or two. Steady 
practice and a certain knowledge of the 
variety to be thinned, combined with 
observation and carefulness, will, how¬ 
ever, go far towards the making of a 
quick, reliable, and dexterous thinner. 
There is not now, I think, the same eager¬ 
ness among the younger generation of 
gardeners to devote a few of their leisure 
hours at night to acquire the art of 
thinning. Apart altogether from the ex- 
lK'rience thus obtained after working 
hours, it must be freely admitted that it 
is much more comfortable to work in a 
vinery after sundown than it is when the 
sun is beating upon the glass. In manipu¬ 
lating the bunches every thinner has his 
own method of handling them. Some pre¬ 
fer a loop of Raffia, others use a thin and 
pointed stake of wood, while others 
again move the bunches as required 
freely with their hands. The last method 
is to be deprecated, for, except in the 
ease of those who have a cool and dry 
skin, the natural moisture of the hand 
tends to prcdisi>ose the lierries to rust. 
The necessary work in the way of 
thinning and tying shoots*, and in resect 
of moisture, needs attention, while at this 
jieriod of “blinky” weather sudden rises 
and falls in temperature must be guarded 
against. 

Hardy fruit. — As lias been previously 
indicated, the period of flowering is in 
most cases earlier than usual. Plums 
during the week have made much pro¬ 
gress. As is usual in these gardens, that 
fine variety, Reine Claude de Bavay, 
owing to its exceptionally favoured 
lositioii, was the first to show white, but 
it. was closely followed by Jefferson and 
Golden Transit rent Gage, although in a 
very short time bloom will be general. 
The prevalence of frosts gives rise to 
some anxiety, but temporary and more or 
less makeshift coverings are resorted to 
in order to avert disaster. Pears continue 
to advance. These are not, in the 
majority of cases, very pronouncedly 
earlier than usual, exeept as regards 
trees with a southerly 'exposure. Hand- 
fertilisation is resorted to in the case of 
the earlier-flowering kinds, and, indeed, 
in the case of later-blooming varieties, 
which may appear to be deficient of 
pollen. Apricots at the present time are 
promising, but these are in this district at 
best a precarious crop. A slight outbreak 
of caterpillar having been noticed in 
autumn ui>oii a break of Gooseberries, 
these bushes and some Red Currants and 
Whitt* Currants in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood have been lightly dusted with 


soot. This renders the young foliage 
nauseous to the sawfly looking for a place 
in which to deposit its eggs, the larvae of 
which are the dreaded caterpillar, so de¬ 
structive to Gooseberries and to Currants. 
Soot is quite as effective as Hellebore 
powder, and is much safer, although 
rather more unpleasant to use. A damp, 
but not a wet, morning is chosen for dust¬ 
ing the bushes. 

Chrysanthemums. — Regular repotting 
is being done from time to time as be¬ 
comes necessary. A pot-bound condition 
at this time invariably results in the 
crippling of the plants, and therefore It is 
sound practice to keep an eye upon their 
requirements, Those intended for bushes 
have been well pinched back for the first 
time. It is, I think, better to pinch fairly 
hard, because when the tips are merely 
stopped there is a chance later on that 
the bottom foliage may drop, leaving a 
leafless and unsightly stem as far as the 
first break. Up till the present time the 
majority of the plants have been afforded 
a little artificial heat, but now they will 
be removed for a time to a cold house to 
accustom them to a lower night temi>era- 
ture before they are stood on an ash-bed 
in a sheltered place. 

8weet Peas.— All those plants of Sweet 
Peas which have been raised in pots or in 
boxes are now being hardened off, and 
meantime the sites in which they are to be 
planted have been prepared. In the case 
of those which are grown in clumps the 
posts and the supports (of wire netting) 
have been placed in position. These 
“cages” are each G feet in height and can 
easily be added to as occasion requires. 
The P<?as succeed perfectly upon the wire, 
which is practically indestructible, the 
greater number of the circles having been 
in use year by year for something like 
sixteen seasons. Naturally, they are care¬ 
fully cleaned down and stored annually 
after using. 

Greenhouses.— At this season of the 
year the increasing quantity of bloom in 
the oixm rather discounts the display in¬ 
doors, which occasionally, and more 
especially in the late spring, tends to be 
of a rather monotonous description. 
During the week some rearranging lias 
been done which has to some extent 
altered the appearance of a span-roofed 
house. Primulas of all kinds remain 
attractive. Noteworthy is a good batch of 
P. obconica rosea grandiflora, very rich in 
colour, the individual pips being consider¬ 
ably larger than a crown-piece—by actual 
measurement. It is very unfortunate 
that this most useful plant labours under 
the drawback which is from time to time 
referred to in Gardening Illustrated. 
At the same time, where its irritating 
effects are dangerous no scruples ought to 
be felt in discarding it, for .after all there 
is no great dearth of harmless aud equally 
showy spring-flowering Primulas. Diosma 
erieoides. apart from its neat, starry 
sprays of small white blossoms, has an 
added attraction to many from its 
aromatic foliage. The odour is rather 
pungent and is faintly reminiscent of that 
of some of the Pines. The latest 
Cinerarias, all of the grandiflora type, and 
now passing out of bloom, have been 
showy, large alike in head and in 
individual flower. They are not, although 
brilliant, so useful as the more graceful 
C. stellata. Smilax (Myrsiphyllum) has 
now been cut down, having ceased to be 
effective. This seeds freedy and young 
plants are plentiful under the stage in 
tlu* neighbourhood of the ohl pieces. 
Clematises are making good progress, an 
unnamed double variety of a very pure 


white being on the point of flowering. 
Mandevilla suaveolens on a roof is making 
free growth. A sharp look-out is kept for 
mealy-bug, which is apt at times to make 
its appearance on this particular plant 
Zonal Pelargoniums are bright and are 
very useful for cutting, their showy 
flowers being appreciated at this time 
among the prevailing yellows of spring. 
Mignonette has, on the whole, been fairly 
satisfactory when the date is taken into 
consideration. 

Vegetable garden. — During the week 
suecessional sowings of Peas and of Broad 
Beaus were made. Further supplies of 
Cabbages have been planted and quarters 
have been made ready for the -reception of 
Cauliflowers. A few seeds of Vegetable 
Marrows w T erc sown, Cucumbers were put 
in, anil spring - sown Onions are being 
hardened off previous to being planted. 
Lettuces were sown, as were Cauliflowers 
Eclipse and Autumn Giant. A spare sash 
in a row’ of cold frames has been filled 
with seedlings from a sowing of Brussels 
Sprouts, and a sowing of Curly Kale was 
made. The last is a most useful vegetable 
just at this time, and often saves the 
situation until Spinach Beet, Cabbages, 
and Asparagus are available, and Cab¬ 
bages will be later than usual this season. 

W. McGuffog. 

Baimac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

SERVANTS’ WAGES AND INSURANCE. 

I am continually being asked about the 
iosition of employers in regard to the pay¬ 
ment of wages to their servants when the 
latter are away during temporary illness. 
A man has a gardener whom he employs 
at a .weekly wage, and this gardener is 
taken ill and has to stop away from work 
for a long or short period as the case may 
be. Of course, he is now, under the 
National Insurance Act, an insured per¬ 
son. What is the position of the em¬ 
ployer? Must he pay the gardener his 
wages while he is absent or is he entitled 
to retain these wages or any part of them, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
absent gardener will be receiving his sick¬ 
ness allowance under the National Insur¬ 
ance Act? Quite apart from the National 
Insurance, there is no doubt that a 
domestic servant or any other employee 
who is kept away from his or her work 
through ^temporary illness is entitled to 
be paid the usual wages as though in at¬ 
tendance at the post of duty unless there 
is an agreement with the employer that 
the wages shall cease in the event of ill¬ 
ness. Failing any such agreement the 
w f ages must be paid until such time as 
notice has been giveu by the employer 
terminating the engagement, and this 
notice must be for the proper period, 
whether it be for a w r eek or a month, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of the hire. 
This, of course, assumes that the illness 
is bond fide, because the law r is based on 
the presumption that ttye absent employee 
is ready aud willing to perform the work 
for which he or she is employed but is 
actually prevented from doing so by physi¬ 
cal incapacity. 

With regard to the other point, the ques¬ 
tion now is, therefore, whether the liability 
to pay wages ceases w’holly or in part by 
reason of the fact that the servant has 
come to be in receipt of sickness benefit 
tinder the National Insurance Act? The 
answer is that there is nothing in the 
National Insurance Act which seems to 
justify any such proposition : and, there¬ 
fore, it comes about that an employee who 
is away by reason of illness is entitled to 
receive his or her usual wages and also 
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the allowance, whatever it is, for sickness 
benefit under the National Insurance Act, 
and so may even be temporarily better off 
than before the illness began. Of course, 
this state of things cannot last long, be¬ 
cause it is always open to the employer to 
give a week’s notice or a month’s notice 
as the case may be. So there is no prac¬ 
tical hardship; at the same time, both em¬ 
ployers and employees should know clearly 
and definitely what the provisions of the 
law are. Barrister. 


Neighbour whitewashing house wall 

(W.S .).—Whether your neighbour was, or 
was not, entitled to place any erection 
against the wall of your house, using that 
wall for supiHjrt, is a question upon which 
you do not appear to seek my opinion. . I 
merely mention it as a point which should 
not be lost sight of. Having erected a 
structure which leans against your house 
without any intervening wall he has now 
whitewashed the side of your house within 
his own erection, and you fear that you 
may be prejudiced with your own lessor. 
I would suggest that you consult your 
lessor and see what be says about it. * It 
is a matter of some importance to him 
liecause you as lessee can hardly be held 
responsible for the act of a third party 
unless you have improperly permitted that 
act to be done. If you find that your own 
landlord is not prepared to take the matter 
on to his own shoulders or to co-operate 
with you in dealing with the neighbour I 
should advise you to see a local solicitor 
and go into the whole question with him 
and ascertain what, if any, your liability 
under the existing lease appears to be.— 
Barrister. 


Diplomas and digging.— I notice an an¬ 
nouncement to the effect that the prc^ 
moters of the new National Diploma in 
Horticulture have rejected some candi¬ 
dates* who had passed in theory because 
of their jioor display in being tested in 
practical work. So far, so good, but I 
should particularly like to know if the 
practical examination insists on real pro¬ 
ficiency in spadesmanship. There is an 
anecdote of a lady who rejected a wou ki¬ 
te highly paid cook because of inability 
to properly break an egg, atfd similarly I 
rather fear that many of the new school 
of gardeners, who could tell one all aSout 
metastasis, the micromelittophilae, osrnoi- 
sis, and all the rest of it, would have a 
very bad time if set to work with the 
spadp or even a hand trowel qnder the # 
critical eye of an old-time Scottish head* 
gardener. Not every gardener even can 
dig properly, and I have had some good 
entertainment from inducing people with 
exalted ideas as to their on liabilities to 
handle a spade, and, now that treneli- 
rnaking is unfortunately so much in the 
public mind, there is a really good oppor¬ 
tunity for impressing the fact that even 
the simpler forms of manual labour de¬ 
mand intelligence and much application 
before they are mastered. A good digger 
puts bis spade in straight and deep, and 
leaves the ground even. A bad digger 
does everything wrong, and even if he 
gets over as much ground his work is of 
very inferior value, and this will be 
plaiuly apparent at the harvesting. Not 
long ago in the best gardens it was the 
rule that of a five years’ apprenticeship 
three were spent in the kitchen and flower 
gardens and two in the houses. This does 
not now obtain in the same degree, and 
there are some good judges who consider 
that the smattering of pseudo-scientific 
knowledge now so common in young 
gardeners is very insufficient compensa¬ 
tion for a lack of ability to properly per¬ 
form some of the commonest tasks in 
gardening.—“ A.,” in Field. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

April 16th, 1915. 

The spring exhibition of this Society, 
which took place at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Vincent Square, on April 10th, 
was, from many points of view, regarded 
as a success, though handicapped to some 
extent by the backwardness of the season 
and the abnormal conditions prevailing. 
Some of tlie more important of the open 
classes were not strongly contested, while 
the group classes and others for cut flowers 
in boxes brought the leading growers to 
the front. Some excellent flow*ers were 
seen and one or two promising novelties. 
The ladies’ table class was the most 
strongly contested of the show, and con¬ 
stituted quite a feature. 

NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 

For a group of pot-grown Roses arranged 
on a space not exceeding 250 square feet 
three competitors entered, the first prize 
being awmrded to Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, Derebaiu, for an excellent 
arrangement. The group tow T ered well 
above the others in its class, and while 
rich in Weeping, Pillar, and Polyantha 
sorts generally, also revealed considerable 
strength and beauty in the dwarf H.T. 
section. The margin, of such as Baby 
Elegance, Jessie, and Ellen Poulson, en¬ 
closed varieties like Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Snow Queen, Old Gold, Sunburst (of cream 
and gold colour), the popular Mme. 
Edouard Herriott, Geoffrey Heuslow, and 
others. Of the Weeping and Pillar sorts 
Lemon Queen (almost pure white as 
shown), Hiawatha, Pink Pearl (a charm¬ 
ing single), and White Dorothy Perkins 
were a few*, these being a mass of bloom. 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, wiiose tliinly- 
arranged group contained a less variety, 
was second. In this we remarked Rich¬ 
mond, La Tosca, Lady Hillingdon (very 
pretty), Mme. Auguste Nonin, a pink- 
flowered Wicburaiaua, and Mme. Edouard 
Herriott. In this instance a margin was 
made of dwarf plants of Jessie, Ellen 
Poulson, Orleans, and Mrs. W. II. Cut- 
bush. The third prize was awarded to 
Messrs. Paul and Son, The.Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, whose group w T as distinguished 
by*a well-flowered lot of standards. These 
included Juliet, Mme. Edouard Herriott,. 
George Dickson (very dark), Arthur 
Goodwin, Mine Jules Dupuy, and Louise 
C. Breslau (cream). Silver Moon (Pillar 
sort, single white), Viscount Carlow (cream 
and pink), and Mrs. T. W. Vanderbilt 
(salmon-rose) were good sorts. 

In Class 2,. for a group of i>ot and cut 
Roses on a space not exceeding 100 square 
feet, Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was the 
only exhibitor. Employing imposing 
stands for the most part with Pillar, 
Wichuraiana and others a good effect was 
secured. The stands of Old Gold, Mme. 
Edouard Herriott, and Snow Queen w r ore 
very fine, while Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
(Tea, almost pure white as shown) 
arrested attention. Tea Rambler, Show'er 
of Gold, Moonlight, Hiawatha, and Mme. 
A. Nonin.were also good. 

For the group of i>ot and cut Roses on 
staging 20 feet by 3 feet Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sou, Old Rose Gardens, Col¬ 
chester, were the only exhibitors, the firm 
arranging many beautiful sorts. Of these 
the single white Silver Moon was a great 
attraction, its large pure white cupped 
flowers appealing to all. Richmond (very 
rich red), Hugh Dickson (red), Goldfinch 
(a charming Polyantha sort which matures j 
almost pure white), Autumn Tints, Antoine 
Rivoire (flesh), Mme. Melanie Soupert 
(yellow*). Lady Pirrie, Mme. Edouard 
Herriott, and Honourable Mrs. R. C. 
Grosvenor were among other excellent 
sorts. 


For six Pillar Roses not less than four 
distinct varieties and six Weeping 
standards distinct, Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham, were the only exhibi¬ 
tors in each class, and were awarded first 
prize. In the former well-flowered Baby 
Elegance (white), Excelsa, Pemberton’s 
White Rambler, American Pillar, Arcadia 
(crimson), and Lady Blanche (the last a 
double-flowered white) were staged, 
Hiawatha, Pemberton’s White, and others 
being shown in the class for weeping sorts. 

Fifty Dwarf Polyantha Roses in pots 
not exceeding 6 inches brought two com¬ 
petitors, Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, be¬ 
ing awarded first prize for a group which 
included Ellen Poulson, Jessie, Mrs. Cut- 
bush, Orleans, and Catherine Zemet 
(white). Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, w*ho 
had Annie Miller (semi-double, lose), 
Jessie (crimson), Amary Forceau (blush, 
double-flowered), and Ellen Poulson (rose) 
were second. 

The class for six new Roses in pots only 
brought one exhibitor, Messrs. Paul and 
Sou, Cheshunt* who showed Edgar M. 
Burnett (H.T. of silvery-rose shade), 
Leonie Lambert (1I.T., blush-pink), and 
Dr. G. Kruger (II.T.) among others and 
gained first prize. That first-named, as 
shown, was the most promising, though 
none ap|>ealed very strongly. 

CUT BLOOMS IN EXHIBITION BOXES. 

These were attractive and good, Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, being 
a warded first prize in the class for thirty- 
six blooms, not less than twenty-four 
varieties. In this a grand bloom of Mrs. 
Edward Mawley was shown, and gained 
the silver medal. Others of merit were 
Souvenir do Pierre Nottiug (yellow), Oap- 
tain Cant, Dean Hole, Richmond, Mme. 
Melanie Soui»ert, Hugh Dickson, William 
Sliean (very beautiful pink), Hon. Mrs. 
It. C. Grosvenor (blush), and Antoine 
Rivoire (of flesh-pink shade). Sceond, 
Messrs. G. aud W. II. Burch, Peter¬ 
borough, whose set included good ex¬ 
amples of William Sheuu, Mme. Melanie 
Soupert, Helen Guillot, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Maman Coehet, Elizabeth (deep rosy-pink), 
Yvonne Vacberot (blush), Frau Karl 
Driiscliki, and Edward Mawley (velvety 
crimson). Messrs. F. Cant aud Co. Col¬ 
chester, were third, showing Avoca, The 
Bride, Mme. Charles Lutand, Mrs. Fred 
St raker, Juliet, aud Antoine Rivoire 
among others. 

The class for eighteen blooms in not less 
than twelve varieties also brought out 
three comiH'titors, the first prize being 
awarded to Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, for an admirable lot of 
flowers. Some of the best were Lady 
Greenall (fine saffron colour), Lady Bar¬ 
ham (flesh), Sunburst (yellow), St. Helena 
(cream), Souv. de E. Guillard, Lady 
Plyhioutb, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs (ivory- 
white). Mr. Elisha J. Ilicks, Twyford, 
was in the second place, staging excellent 
blooms of White Killarney, Hugh Dickson, 
Edward Mawley, Maria y Grace Wells 
(rose colour), Mabel Drew (cream), and 
Mrs. Charles Reed (blush). Third, Mr. 
George Prince, who had nice flowers of 
White Killarney, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mrs. H. Stevens, and White Maman Coehet 
among others. 

For twelve blooms of Marechal Niel 
there was only one exhibitor, Mr. A. T. 
Goodwin, Rose Holm, Maidstone, being 
awarded first prize for a superb dozen of 
this unique variety. Only from Oxford 
and Worcester districts have w*e seen 
handsomer or more richly-coloured flowers 
than those referred to, which were also 
remarkable for uniform size. 

lu tlie class for twelve blooms of any 
variety other than Marshal Niel three 
exhibitors staged, Messrs. A. Dickson and 
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Sous, Newtowuaids, being first with J. 
Campbell Hail (pink and blush, very tine 
form); second, Messrs. G. and W. H. 
Burch, who showed the deep cream or 
ivory-white Mrs. Foley Hobbs; and third, 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, who had a capital 
lot of the rosy-pink dowered Mrs. George 
Norwood. 

ROSES IN VASES AND BASKETS. 

In the former, for six distinct varieties 
not more than five stems of each, there 
were two exhibitors, the leading prize 
going to Mr. Elisha J. llieks, Twyford, 
for a superb lot which included Princess 
Mary, the most remarkable single crimson- 
scarlet we have seen. Broad of petal, 
tirm of texture, the colour was good to the 
base. Mine. Edouard Herriott, Mrs. 
Charles Reed (peach and cream), Marquis 
de Hautpool (new, rose-pink), and Harry 
Kirk {.II.T., deep cream) were others of 
excellence. Second, Messrs. G. and W. II. 
Burch, Peterborough, who had good vases 
of Niplictos. )''rau Karl Druschki, Edward 
Mawley, and Mabel Drew. 

For three baskets of Roses Mr. Elisha 
Hicks was alone, taking lirst prize for a 
superb lot of Mine. Edouard Herriott, Mrs. 
Charles Reed (II.T., blush-piuk and white), 
and Mrs. George Roupell, which, of in¬ 
tense orange in the shapely bud, expands 
into a flower of deep cream and light 
orange. 

For a collection of Roses on a space 
0 feet by A foot, Messrs. Burch, Peter¬ 
borough, were the only exhibitors, staging 
Liberty. British Queen, Juliet, Prince of 
Bulgaric, Leslie Holland, 1‘. M. Mert- 
chersky with others, for which the flrst 
prize was awarded. 

For six new Roses, distinct varieties, 
one stem of each, two exhibitors came to 
the front, .Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownanls, lx*ing in the flrst place with 
S<»uven ir do E. Gull la rd, K ilia nicy Brilliant, 
Mrs. Fordc, Prim rest', and others. Mr. 
E. J. Hicks was placed second. 

A MATE l T RS. 

'l'welve blooms. not less than six varie¬ 
ties: First. Mr. E. ,L Holland, Sutton, the 
only exhibitor, who staged Dean Hole, 
Clisqmtra, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Cynthia 
Fordc, >St. Helena, and M. Jules 
Gravereaux among others. This exhibitor 
also look the flrst prize for six blooms of 
any one variety, having a superb lot of 
William Sliean, a pink-flowered variety of 
pleasing colour and handsome proportions. 
This variety also gained the silver medal. 
Dr. C. Lamplough, Alverstoke, was seeoiul 
with a good vase of Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux. For a basket of cut Roses 
(one variety.) Mr. E. J. Holland was again 
the winner and also the only exhibitor 
having a very good exhibit of Melanie 
SSouitti't. 

LADIES' CLASSES. 

For a dinner-table decoration of Roses 
six competitors entered, the first, prize be¬ 
ing awarded to Mrs. Courtney Page, 
Ridgway, Enfield, whose centrepiece we 
thought overloaded with flowers and too 
formal. The variety employed was 
Ophelia (coloured cream and pale pink. 
Mrs. Brown, Brokes Lodge, lteigate, who 
used Richmond with a few bits of Jessie 
inters ik? rsed, was second. Mrs. F. A. 
Tisdall, Woodford Green, whose table we 
thought the most tasteful and charming of 
all, being third. At judging time, how¬ 
ever, the flowers were a little loo close in 
the bud. Two other tables were of Mme. 
Edouard Herriott, the flowers large and 
off colour. 

For a vase of cut Rost's lightly arranged 
there were three entries, Mrs. F. A. 
Tisdall, Woodford Green, being a good 
lirst. Mrs. Courtney Page second, and Mrs. 
Challcy Giddins third. The two first- 


named used Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
the latter My Maryland. 

GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

Hosier Beauty (H.T., a rich crimson- 
scarlet with a glorious perfume) raised by 
Dormer and Sons, Indiana, U.S.A., ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. Beckwith and Sons, 
Hoddesdon, uud Queen of the Belgians 
(single rose-pink, very free) raised by Mr. 
E. J. Dicks, Twyford. 

In the “Cory Cup” class for a new 
seedling climbing Rose a certificate of 
merit was granted to “ Mary Greer ” from 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. The final 
award will be announced at the autumn 
show. 

NON-COMPETITIVE. 

The only exhibit in this section was one 
from Messrs. Piper, Bayswater; indeed, 
it was the most artistically-arranged group 
in the show. Baskets and vases were 
chiefly employed, such varieties as Mme. 
Aln*l Chuteuay, Kuiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Liberty, Mme. Edouard Herriott, Sun¬ 
burst, Molly Sliarman Crawford, Rich¬ 
mond, Lady Hillingdon, and White Queen 
being freely employed. The effect was 
excellent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Amaryllises, culture of (E. R. ralmcr).— 
During the growing period the plante require 
a hothouse temperature. After flowering they 
make up their growth for next season, and 
when growth in completed water is gradually 
withheld, no moisture being gh^n for three 
months during the winter. The bulbs are re¬ 
potted and started again with heat and mois¬ 
ture in January. 

Clematis indivisa failing (VI. R. ft.).—-We 
fear that your failure is due to allowing the 
plant to become dry at the root*. The cultural 
requirements of this Clematis are \ery simple. 
Plant it in a compost of loam, peat, and 
sand, give it a fair root-run, and, above all, 
do not stint the water supply, but at the same 
time see that the drainage is perfect, as stag¬ 
nant moisture is quite as harmful a* dryness. 
It needs very little pruning, unless to keep it 
within a limited space. Loose training addB 
to its beauty, as the flowering shoots hang 
gracefully at some distance from the glass 
roof. 

Tuberous Begonias from cuttings (V. 

Robinson).— At ‘one time Tuberous Begonias 
used to be increased from cuttings, and they 
are still in some cases, but to nothing like the 
same extent as was at one time the case. 
Cuttings formed of the young shoots when 
they are about 3 inches long may be rooted 
without, any difficulty if given the general 
treatment of soft-wooded plants. They strike 
best if taken with their base just where they 
start from the tuber, and where several Bhoots 
are pushed up this can be easily done. Many 
tubers only push out but a single shoot, and 
nil that can be done is to take off the top, 
leaving sufficient eyes below to break out 
again. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (Miss ft. 
Chamberlain). —The-re may be more than one 
cause for this. Either the roots may have 
perished through careless watering, or the 
soil may have come into and remained in too 
dry a state. The roots of the Azalea are hair¬ 
like fibre*, and these quickly perish when the 
soil become* sour and surcharged with mois¬ 
ture, or is dust dry. All that can be done 
now is to cut the plants in somewhat and 
water carefully. If not too much injured, 
they will break into fresh growth. By no 
means repot, but if the drainage is clogged, 
that should be put right, and if the soil lias 
become very dry in the centre of the ball, the 
pots should be stood in a tub of water for a 
time until every' particle of soil in them is 
thoroughly moistened. 

Arum Lilies diseased (Chas. Cowley).— 
The fact that your Arum Lilies have not a 
single healthy root would account for their 
unhappy condition. What has brought about 
this state of affairs we cannot, of course, say. 
It may be that they are potted in unsuitable 
soil, or some deleterious substance has been 
mixed therewith. Again, exoesses of drought 
and moisture might account for much, while 
too strong doses of manure may be answer- 
able for the mischief. We cannot find any 
disease in the ordinary sense of the term, 
only such as is attendant on sickly plants. 
All that you can do is to keep them watered 
with pure water when necessary, then, when 
they show signB of going to rest as summer 
advances they may be kept quite dry by lay¬ 
ing the pots on their sides. This will lead to 
a thorough ripening of the corms, and when 
this is the cast—say, in July or perhaps | 


August—they should be shaken quite clear of 
the old soil and be repotted in a compost 
consisting mainly of loam, lightened by a 
little leai-mould and Band. If watered care¬ 
fully they will after this rest soon start into 
growth. Arum Lilies are greatly benefited by 
stimulants, but they should only be given 
when the pots are well filled with good healthv 
roots. At this season too close an atmo¬ 
sphere will lead to soft, sappy growth, and 
then the leaves are very liable to go brown 
at the edges. 

Cinerarias (C. Oak ford ).—You can easily 
fertilise the flowers by going over them in the 
middle of the day when the pollen is dry, 
but if the special variety you allude to ha* 
been growing with other coloured sorts, then 
it is very doubtful if the seedlings will come 
true. To make sure, the only way is to in¬ 
crease from cuttings. After the flowers fade 
cut the old steniB down to within a few inches 
of the soil in the pots and place the plant in 
a warm-house, watering oarefully for a time. 
Growths will presently start from the base, 
and when these have made a few leaves sever 
them with a sharp knife, taking care to save 
the young roots that are generally found 
attached, and pot them in a sandy compost 
in thumbs or small 60’s. Shade them from the 
sun, and treat in the ordinary way. 

Azalea indlca after blooming (Miss U. 
Chamberlain ).—After the plante have done 
blooming growth at once starts, and, to en¬ 
courage this, they must be kept in a humid 
atmosphere, with a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 65 degs. By midsummer the growth 
w ill have been completed, when the plants may 
be hardened off and stood out-of-doors, so as 
to ensure the proper ripening of the wood and 
the formation of flower-buds. Take great care 
that the plants do not suffer from dryness 
when in the open air. An occasional dose of 
soot-water—say, about once a fortnight—is 
beneficial. Remove under cover when there is 
any danger of frost. If repotting is necessary, 
then this should be done immediately after 
flowering. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that Azaleas may be kept in- health for year* 
and flowered each season without repotting. 
Any straggling shoots may be cut back when 
the blooming is over,, but not unless absolutely 
necessary, as the more pruning, the fewer the 
flowers. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Grafting Brooms (M. J. Courage ).—The 
Laburnum is generally need as a stock on 
which to graft Brooms as standards. The 
greatest measure of success is attained when 
the stocks are established in pot*, and after 
grafting the plant* are placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating-!rarne till a union is complete. If 
the frame is not deep enough the plant* may 
be placed on their sides in a sloping position. 
Of course,, they will need to be stood up in 
order to be watered when necessary. They 
must be kept quite close and shaded till a 
union takes place, after which air must be 
given by degrees. Grafting may be done at 
any time during the summer, either cleft or 
side grafting being suitable. In either case a 
little shoot should if i>oesible be left at the 
top of the stock in order to draw up the sap. 
This must, of course, be cut away when the 
scion has taken. 



.In Old Gardener-See note “ Dreueiug for 

seeds,” in our issue of April 17th, page 236.- 

.1. ft. Wulton.—We should advise you to pro¬ 
cure a copy of ” The Vegetable Garden,” 
which can be had from this office post free for 
15*. 6d. We do not reply to queries by post. 

- Miss A. Donovan .—If the husks are, as you 

say, loose, we see no reason why they should 

not be removed.- A. II. Empson .—During 

the season syringe the plant freely with 

Quassia extract.- Cirla .—The only likely 

reason of the non-flowering of your Almond*, 
etc., is that the buds have been picked out by 
the birds. Kindly send us a branch or two, 

and then we may be able to decide.-ft. F. £>'. 

- 1. You will find an article on the moraine 
and the plants that suoceed therein in our 
issue of May 30tli, 1914, page 362. A copy of 
this issue can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for lid. 2, The easiest ana best way will 
be to have the tree grubbed up. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FBUXTB. 


Names of plants. -B. N. F. —Muscat’! ooni- 

cum.- Oxo. —No specimen of No. 1; 2. Ornl- 

thogalum nutans; 3, Epimedium pinnatum; 4. 
Epimedium alpinbin.—- II. J. IK.—8pir»a 
Thunbergi.- Miss A. Donovan. —Spinsea Thun¬ 
bergi.- W. M. —1, Triteleia uniflora; 2, Epi¬ 

medium alpinum; 3. Ornithogalum nutans; 4. 

Anemone nemorosa.- E. ft.—1, Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.: 2, Amelanchier canadensis; 3. 
Agathwa coelestis; 4, Narcissus pallidus pra?- 

cox.- A. F. ft.—1, Narcissus Emperor; 2. 

N. pallidus prsecox; 3, Narcissus incompara- 
bilis plenus; 4, N. Barri conspicuus.—— C. —1, 
Forsythia suspensa; 2, Epimedium alpinum; 3, 
Asplenium bulbiferum. .4. M. —1, Ornitho¬ 
galum nutans; 2, Ruscus racemosus; 3, Vibur¬ 
num Tinus lucidum.- W. Emerson. —The 

roots may be those of an Equieetuni (Horse¬ 
tail). but whatever they may’ be, growth of 
some description must appear above the 
ground at some time. A careful look out 
should be kept for growths appearing above 
the ground, and specimens should then be 
scut. 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

la the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
_ _ smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, givingfull particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, scut on 
receipt cf postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28 lbs.. 2/3; 66 lbs., 3/6; cwt.. 6 -; 
Sew*-- 28 9 ; lOcwt., 55/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd.. 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waweley’s Ground Garden JLlme, 2 - 
bnsbel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowlin? Greens. 

• RECENT A WARDS : 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List Ho. 15, Free. 

Thomas Creen & Son, Ltd 

Smithfield Ironworks. Leeds: & New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.E. 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 


EUREKA*-- 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


s LARGER 5 IZE 5 ^ 


I 9 TIN \ 6 ^' TIN . at 

t 25 GALLONS ! FOR lOOGALIOftS j LOWER.fvATES 


■REST STOUT GARDEN NETS. —Do not 

U be muled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you hare seen and approved of the netting. Sond your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh ; will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is;; 
i y 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free —Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


TREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, &c., 4ft., 

Is.; 5 ft . Is. 6d.; 6 ft., 2s.; 7 ft., 2s. 6d.; 8 ft., 3s. per doz. 
T ied in bundles, points creosoted. Larch, Oak, and Chestnut 
Poles for Pergolas. CleftTreUis Laths, Is 6d. 100ft. run. Free 
on nUl-FKRNPEN FENCING CO., Haslemere, Surrey, 


ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

-tx Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling naDer) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the 
Gazette. 19. A dam-street. Strand. London. 


paper) can 
itor, Fishing 


VfT ANTED—A Young Woman as Poultry 

' * Manager in a private garden; oomfortable board and 
lodging with head lady gardener. Write, stating salary, to 

—Mart. PEN TON, Temple Lodge, Lyudliurst, Haute. 


armonai 

At any time, you are wise to grow vegetables i 
— this year, particularly wise. And you are ! 
wiser still who employ means to ensure maxi- j 
mum yields from every plant and every square j 
yard of soil. To grow vegetables and feed j 
them during growth is to practise i 
one of the wisest economies. f 

Nearly all Seedsmen sell Carmona in fid., ? 
1; 2;ti tins; and /.{ Jhs 2S !>■< , ? 

7j6; 66 lbs., 1*6; III lbs., 20!-. 

ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 

West Bromwich. 


The Velvas Way 

of Renovuting Lawns is so effective. 
The weeds dio in a week or two, and 
when the rich plant food content of 
Y'elvas has been absorbed by the soil 
and assimilated by the roots the 
grass springs up—vitality renewed and 
colour enriched. Such a transforma¬ 
tion all in a week or two. 

VELVAS 
Lawn Sand 

Most seedsmen sell it in 6d , 1/-, 2/-, 
3,6 (Id lbs.) tins : and kegs, 28 lbs., 6/6; 
56 lbs., 11/-; 112 lbs., 20'-. 


For Mildew on Roses, etc., 

And, in fact, all Insect Pests and Diseases iu the 
garden and greenhouse, nothing equals 

“ABOL” Non-poisonous 
INSECTICIDE. 

Firmly established in all principal gardens, includ¬ 
ing Royal Gardens, Windsor, Kew, Hampton Court, 
and White City. 

4 pt-. I/-; pt-» 16; qt., 2,6; 4 gall., 4/-; gall., 7/6. 

Write Yor Illustrated Treatise on Garden Pests Gratis and 
Post Free. 

OF ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN. Km 
Sole Proprietors and Slanufacturers— 

E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 7 5, Beltring/, Paddock Wood, KENT. 


“ ABOL ” 
Plant Food. 


A really wonderful all round 
fertilizer. Highly concent rated 
and much more economical 
and efficacious than any other. 

Tins.- 6d. (post 4d.l; 1/- 
(post5d.); 7 lbs., 2'6 ; 14 lbs., 
4 6; 28 lbs., 7/6; 56 lbs.,12/-; 
1 cwt., 18/- 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for largo or small greenhouses. 
Tenant’s Fixture. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Series L. 


JONES& ATT wooDL t 

w Stourbridge 


CANES. 

POLES, 

RODS. 


BAMBOO 

•2ft., 8*1. ; 3ft., 1/i ; 4ft., 1/3, 1 6. 1/11, 
2/6 ; o ft . 4 -. 5/- ; (i ft , 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapcring Rods for Sweet Peas, 7 S ft., 7 6 ; 9 10 ft., 
1012 ft., 12 - ; all per HR Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, Lnrgu 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, Labels, Raffia and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope 
and Twine, Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple s Patent Pots. Basic Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Loaf Mould, Coeoanut 
Fibre, &-•. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., I64-, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts; English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of Talue which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs." — 
Times. —PUBLISHER.63, Lmcoln'slnn Fields, London,W.C. 


SOW THIS MONTH 


FOR 


FLOWERING NEXT SPRING 


THE 


ONE ALL 
Famous Special Strains 


Wallflower Eastern Queen I Wallflower Ruby Gem 
„ Feltham Beauty „ Triumph 

„ Harbinger 1 „ White Gem 

Each per packet 6d. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


ONE & ALL, 

92, Long Acre, 

London. 




Managing Director. 
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SHRUBS and CLIMBERS. 


1 Azalea, large .. 

1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Bireh, silver 
3 ileech trees 
1 Oupressu* Allunii 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Damson Bush .. 

1 Clematis, blue *. 

1 Fig tree 
1 Carry elliptica ., 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved.. 

1 Jessamine.. .. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
6 Larch trees 

1 Laurel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pynis japonicu .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree.. 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa 
1 Ampeloiwus hedera 
1 Ampelopsis Veilchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Autuba jnponica 
I Apple tree 
_ 1 Arbor vitse 
1 Bamboo palmata 

1 Bamboo tree 

2 Rerbcris aquhefolia 
1 Berbcris Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, while 
1 Forsythia 
1 Pampas Grass .. 

3 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut.. 

2 Clematis, white .. • 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothua 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 
1 Elder, golden 

I Euonymiig, gold.. 

1 Eseallonia 


1 Filbert Nut 
1 Flowering Currant 
1 Guelder Rose .. 

1 Green Holly .. 

2 Gooseberries, large 
2 H P. Roses 

2 Irish Ivy .. 

1 Ivy lobata, large 

2 Lilac, purple 

1 Lime, broad, red 

2 Laurels, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 

1 Laburnum 
1 Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest 
2 Maidenhair trees 
1 Maple 

1 Mountain Ash.. 

1 Mock Orange .. 

1 Marechal Niel .. 

1 Passion Flower 

2 Polyantha Roses 

1 Pyracantha, scarlet 
1 Plum tree 
12 Privet, Oval 
1 Pear tree.. 

1 Poplar, large 
1 Plane tree, large 

1 Rhododendron.. 

2 Rosemary, tine.. 

1 Rhubarb 

2 8weet Briars 

2 Snowberry, good 
1 Spinea. large 

1 Silver Box 
1 Tree of Heaven 

3 Thuja Lobbi .. 

1 Thuja Lobbi, largo 
1 Tea Rose.. 

1 Virginia Creeper 
1 Woigcla 
1 Yew, English .. 

1 Yew, Irish 
1 Yew, golden 


.. 6<1 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6d 
.. 6.1 
.. 6d 
.. 6.1 


2/- SMITH’S SEED COLLECTION. 2/- 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, fc-pint of Distinction Pea, i-pint of Broad 
Beans, 1-pint of Kidney Beans, 4-ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six pickets of Choice Flower Seeds, and ono 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
"Golden Wonder'.” 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 


12 LARGE SEAKALE, 1/- 


12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2 6. 

2 Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, pure 
white; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red: 2 PantheoD, china rose ; 
2 Flore do Nioge, pure white; 2 Iris, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 6.1. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS, 1 - each. 

BUSH, SELECTED, lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent. Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner’s 
King, Bramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Fcarmain, Dumelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
reac h. Lady Sudelqy, Lord Grosvcnor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. lOd. each. 


RASPBERRIES 1- A DOZEN. 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackm&nni, blue. La France. Nelly Moser, 
Smith s Snow White, Is. each. 


4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince. Albert. Worcester Pearmain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Warner's King, 
Ecklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 2d. each. 


SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood. 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, 
named, for Is. 3d. 


10,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

• Large 3-year-old fruiting trees; guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO. 


12 ENGLISH ROSES, 2/9. 

1 Rayon d'Or, 1 Caroliuo Testout. 1 Mrs J. Laiug, 1 F. K. 
Drusohki, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 His Majesty, and6assorted 
Hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 9d. 


8 Pyrethrum, hybrid . 

9 Marguerite, white .. 
10 O. Bells, rose 

20 Iceland Poppies 
12 Uypsophila, pink 

100 Leeks. 

4 Michaelmas Daisies.. 

2 Tree Lupins 

20 Lupins, i>crennial 
50 Cauliflower 
6 Eryngiuin flava 

10 Erigeron speciosa .. 
4 Anchusa italica 

20 Giant Pansies.. 

20 Yellow Pansies 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 
8 PinkB, Her Majesty.. 
30 Canterbury Bells 
6 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Chrysanths., named 
50 Rock Cistus 
20 Dianthus, double 
12 Chinese Lanterns 
100 Lettuce 

3 Geraniums 

2 Pieonies. 

2 Hardy Bamboo 
50 Daisies, wh., red 

20 Hollyhocks, single .. 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. 
20 Honesty, mixed 
6 Doronicums .. 

3 Anchusa Dropmorc.. 


30 Pheasant Eye Pink . 
20 Poppy, Orient&le 
30 Wallflowers, dble. . 
50 Ditto, Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow .. 

50 Wallflowers, mixed . 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots .. 

6 Sage Roots 
20 GypBophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-hot Pokers 
20 Strawberries, Pstn 
20 Do., R. Sovereign . 
20 Do., B. Champion . 
50 Erysimum, yellow . 
2 Palm umbellatum . 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 White Marguerites . 
12 Evening Primrose . 
6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

8 Pyrethrums, hbds. . 


LARCE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of flue plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. 

SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all WaTed Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Grisel Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VII., 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 


200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2/- 

Fino riants to bloom all Summer. 

5 Anchusa, 20 Aquiligia, 10 Coreopsis, 20 Pans'". 20 
Clove Pinks, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks. 20 
Sweet Rockets, 20 Wallflowers, 10 Gypsophila, double, 10 
Evening Primrose, 10 Jacob's Igulder. 10 Chrysanthemum, 
20 Honesty. Pocked in separate lots, free on rail, 2-'-. 


ST. JOHN’S 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq. ft. 200 H.| ft 

8 x 6in.23- 

9x7 in .24 - 

10 and 11x8 in.23 6 

12. 13. 14, 15x8 in. 26 6 

11. 12, 13. 14 x 9 in.27 6 

12. 13, 14x10 in. 29- 

13 x 11 in.al 6 

16,18. 20x10 in.1 

16, 18. 20 x lliu. } 34- 

12, 14, 15, 16. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 1” 1 


416 
43- 
48- 
49 6 
51 - 
53- 
57 6 

636 


; [ 36- 

:} 37/ - 


666 


72- 

icwt.,43; Jcwt., 


16. 17, 18. 20 x 13 in. 

16, 13, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 m... 

IS, 20, 22, 24 x 16 in. 

20. 22,24 x 18 in. .. 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—lcwl 
2 6: 141hs, 16 
DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins. 3 - i»er stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. li x 2 in. 1 j x 2j in. 1J x 2 in. li x 21 in. l\ x 2J in. 

5 3 6/6 7 6 8 - 8 2 9 6 

In ruudom stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. Sc T. K.OSS, Xatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 l*er 1 gall. drum. 6 - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so ettirient in fighting all such enemies as Black Stmt, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curcr 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growors.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


Fumigciv 
Fumigators. j 



Size for 
1,000 

cubic feet. 


& 


each. 


5s. 9d. per 

doz., post 

paid. 

Of all Seeds¬ 


men. 


1 The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P). I 

| 79, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. | 


WICOTIOI] 


PLANT SPRAY 

The best Insecticide for spraying either under glass or 
outside. Certain death to all insects which attack plant 
life, i-pint, 12: pint, 2-: quart. 36; i-gallon, 5.-; 
gallon, 10.-. Carriage paid. 

WORM 1 POWDER 


Immediately removes worms from 
Grass and eradicates worm-caste. 

Use i lb. to the sq. yd. Simply sprinkle fairly thickly on 
the grass and water copiously. 

1411)8. JcWt. i cwfc. 1 cwt. oewt. 1 ton 

3 6 46 6 6 10 6 £2 10 0 £4 10 0 £8 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUHTER & COW, Ltd., 46, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL 

“BUCO” CARDEN CULTIVATOR. 

5 prong, with lift, handle. 


RATS MICE 

ought to l»e destroyed now. Use Danysz Vims, the original 
Virus discovered by Dr. Dauysz of the' Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, made in England by an English Scientist from pure 
cultures supplied by the discoverer. Special terms to large 
users. Write for particulars to— 

DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, 

62, LEADENHALL 8TREET, LONDON, E.C. 



Use the " Buco ” and let 
Nature sweeten your soil. 

Start work with the " Buco” 
early in the year. The results 
are astonishing. 

Price 6 /- each. 

The “Caxton,” 3 prong, 4ft. handle, 3.'- each. 

The “ Cuma," 3 prong, 21in. long, 13 „ 

Note the names and avoid imitatious. 

Of all Nurserymen and Ironmongers, or carriage paid from — 

Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 

j 12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Goswell-road, London, E.C. 


(Write for List G.I.) 


GAVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, 

O best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free. 
-R. B. JOHNSON * CO., Tank Works, March, Camba. 



BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

fatal oy tie Free. 

“BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM." 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator CaUdvQue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
U FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


CARDEN NETTING 


I do not re¬ 
quire pay¬ 
ment until 
you have 

eeeu and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the host 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can he sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made 
< )rders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds for lg. Only 
address H. J. GASSON. The Net Works. RYE. 


Tritited and Published by the Proprietor, W. Roblshon* at 
the Office. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.G— 
May L 1915. Telephone: Hoi born 73L 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Thft Offices Of M GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED*' are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

HOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

Lv Large-flowered Gladioli. — No flowers really equal 
Kelway’s lovely Gladioli in size and beauty of colourings. 
They are ideal flowers for the garden in Town or Country. 
They will flourish in a warm or cold climate in shade or sun¬ 
shine. Planted now they will give a splendid show in the 
Autumn, and everyone should at once secure Borne of these 
wonderful flower-producing bulbs at the exceptionally low 
prices given below. War Prices: First-cl hrs Named varie¬ 
ties, 5s . 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. j*»r dozen; 30s. to 50s. per 100 First- 
class Mixod varieties, 3s. 6d. nnd 4s. 6d per dozen ; 15a. and 
20s. per 100. Mixed for Redding and Shrubberies. 10s. per 
100. Extra Choice Seedlings, 20s and 30s. per 100. Guard 
against bulbs of German origin by placing your orders to-day 
with Kelway & Son, the original and practically the only 
English growers of the Gladiolus.—KELWAY & SON'S 
Retail Plant Department. Langport, Somerset. 

CjUTTONS WALLFLOWERS. — Immense 

^ flowers of brilliant colour, sweetly scented: Sutton's 
Fire King, vivid orange-scarlet, per pocket 1 b. 6*1. Sut ton s 
Giant Blood Red, per packet Is. 6d. Sutton’s Cloth of Gold, 
per packet 6d. Sutton's Yellow Phmnix (early flowering!, 
per packet 6d. Sutton’s Superb, mixed, per packet 1 b. Post 
free. Mr. W. H. Johnson, Gardener to F. F. Horrocka. Esq , 
writes: "I have again had a magnificent show of Wallflowers 
grown from your seed ; they include Fire King, Superb mixod, 
Cloth of Gold, and Blood lted. My employer is delighted.’ 

UARR’S FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 

X* for spring sewing, of finest selected strains and tested 
growth at strictly moderate prices. Catalogue free. 

CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 

UARRS LARGE-FLOWERED GLADIOLI 

A* for April planting. Descriptive Catalogue free.— 
BARR & SON8. King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

"DATH’S SELECT SEEDS. New Illus- 

XJ trated catalogue of Choice Vegetable an I Flower Seeds, 
with full cultural notes, is now ready, nnd will be sent post 
free on application.—(Dept. B.j, R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

"ROBBIE’S DAHLIAS.—Early plants now 

A* ready, splendid varieties, any class, 4s. 9d. per doz., post 
free. Lists on application.—DOBBIE A CO., Royal Florists, 
Edinburgh. 

TfELWAY COLOUR BORDERS are now 

LL- being planned by us in all sizes and for erery situation, 
for present or autumn planting. At the present time when 
labour is so scarce these borders solve to a great extent the 
problem of how to have a lovely garden practically all the 
year round. The plants put in now need not be moved for 
several years, and only require weeding and keeping clean, 
and an occasional watering during drought, and there is no 
annual replanting or lifting to lie done. Particulars, with 
Special War Prices, on application to—KELWAY & SON’S 
Retail Plnnt Department. Langport, Somerset. 

"DATH’S CARNATIONS, Pansies, Dahlias, 

■X* Chrysanthemums, and other Flowers.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue, with full cultural notes of the best new nnd stan¬ 
dard vms., is ready, nnd will be sent free on application.— 
(Dept. B ). R H. BATH. LTD., The Floral Farms. Wisbech 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallnternat.Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials nud plnnts supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbunie, Woking. 

PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

-*-* —Any quantity to offer, 2s. 6d. per doz.; 20s. per 100, 
all different. 18s. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a sort; or 
14s per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. " Antirrhinum 
Nelroee," the splendid new pink perpetual flowering, plants 
ready now. 5s. per doz. j 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free front— 
w WF.LL8 k CO.. Merstham. Surrey. 

GARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE. 
Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang. 

WEBBS’ EXHIBITION RUNNER BEAN. 

* * —The finest typo of Runner Bean in cultivation. A 
tremendous cropper of tine quality. Grown by the leading 
exhibitors, anil awarded Premier Honours at the principal 
shows throughout the Kingdom. Is. per packet; 2s. 6cL per 
pint; 4s. 6d. per quart, post free. Webbs Selected Scarlet 
Runner, la. 6d. per pint; 2s. 6d. per quart, post free.—WEBB 
& SONS, LTD.,TheKing’s8eedsmen.Wordsley,Stourbridge. 

PRIMROSE PLANTS (wild), 100, Is. 4d. 

X Bluebells. 100, Is. 4d. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 4d. 
Periwinkle. 100, Is. 6d. Dwarf Hypericum (John’s Wort), 
50, la.6d. Post free —KATE, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

■LI —Write for our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue, containing many beautiful novelties at moderate 
prices; also List of Seeds collected from above in 1914.— 
J. A COOPER, Jjssadell (No. 3), Sligo. Ireland. 

PRIMROSE PLANTS, double white, 12, 

A Is. 3*1. ; double mauve. 12, 2s. Lily of Valley, 50, 1s. 4d. 
White Christmas Roses, 6, Is. 6*1. Alpine Strawberries, 100, 
Is. 6d. Solomon’s Seal, 12, Is. 6*1. Crimson Phlox, 12, Is. 6d. 
Yellow Foxgloves, 15, Is. 3d. Post free. Strong plants.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

L --See our 1915 Illustrated Catalogue. We sell "plants 
in pots" and study the amateur s requirements. Now is 
the time to plant; but If you are not ready place your order, 
and we will deliver at your date. They " bloom all the year 
round” under gloss; but if you have no greenhouse ask for our 
"Bedding" Catalogue and try them in the garden. Special 
Collections, our selection, from 6s.; carriage paid for cash 
with order.—YOUNG A CO., F.R.H.S.. Perpetual Carnation 
Specialists and Gold Medalists, Hatherley, Cheltenham. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

" " garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-IL WALLACE Ac CO.. Colchester. 

pXHIBITION BEGONIAS & GLOXINIAS. 

■D —12 double Begonias, grand bulbs, grand flowers, like 
Roses, 3s. 12 Gloxinias, splendid flowers, 3s. 2 New double 
Begonia cristata (worth Is.) gratis, free. — HEAD GAR¬ 
DENER. 46. Warwick-road, Banbury. 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

A side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
CO , Colchester. 

CLEARANCE SALE OF ROCK PLANTS,. 

A/ Hardy Perennials, and Bulbs for immediate planting. 
Descriptive List free. — JOHN WATERER, SONS, & 
CRISP. Limited (with which is amalgamated The Wargrave 
Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, 

E C. Nurseries: Bagshot, Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 

pLANT NOW !— Dormant roots Tropreolum 

A speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3*1., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrlekfergus. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

A Coloured Ulus. Cat. full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vara., post free. Youngjilanta from 4a. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DEK 8LUY8. F.R.H.S . Guernsey. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Royal Sove- 

^ reigns, Paxtons, Leaders, 50, Is.; 100, Is. 9d., free, 
7s. 6d. 1.000, on ndl.-BOTTING. Botl-y. Hants. 

GHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued — J. W. COLE k SON, The Nurseriev, Peterborough. 

T AXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT-TREES. 

LJ —Catalogues free. Novelties in seeds include Laxton's 
superb new early Pea and new red Sunflower.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Bodford. 

pANSIES, Fancy and Violas, newest varie- 

A ties, from Is. 9*1. and Is. 3d. doz. ; named; free. Bedders, 
Is. List —McCONNELL. Lenzie, N.B 

DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Lb and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
ami other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement— 
G. KEUTHE. F.R.H.S . Fox Hill, Keston, Kent 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (early-flowering).— 
V 12di8. vara. Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vars., to ina "Dolores,’’ 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vars., 7s 6d.: rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free. 

TTARRISON’S “ Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

LL the best and cheapest. See page v. this week’s issue. 
Circular and testimonials on application. 

“ A NOTE ON THE ROCK GARDEN,” with 

-O- a list of alpine and hardy plants, post free —The 
Iuhthax Alpine Nursery, Ightham.Sevenoaks. Kent. 

TAWN MOWERS (“ FRANKWELL.”)— 

D Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold line3. 
Note price, 12s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 

KTATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

Lv on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
etc., photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A, 

1, Queen’s Mansions, Lavender-hill, 8.W. 

BOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Lb training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3in., 2Jd.; 34 in., 3d. 
Any sue rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 

—H. J. GA3SON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 

"HEATH TO ALL INSECT PESTS.—Rid 

XJ your Plants of Green Fly, Black Fly. Spider, and 
other injurious pests by using McDougall's Funiere and 
Tobacco Sheets. No spirit required. No liquid poison, 
Economical and safe. Efficiency and strength guaranteed 
by the oldest established Manufacturers of Horticultural 
Specialities. Sold by nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 
throughout the world. 

G ARDEN NETTING.—Rotle&s, well-tanned. 

VA small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cosh refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3 yds., lls. 3d ; 4 yds., 15s. ; 50 x 6 yds , 
11s. 3d.; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6<L Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BIlOS. (Dep. L), Shrewsbury Estab. 60 years. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 

A BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

T AWN SAND FOR WEEDY LAWNS.— 

LJ Destroys weeds in turf, but greatly encourages growth 
of grass. Price 15s. per cwt., carriage paid Great Britain.— 
WILLIAM BAILEY A SON, Wolverhampton. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

* * Lawrence-rood. South Tottenham, N. Consorv.v 
tones, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

O ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

VJ Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sock *, Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10b. cwt. LiBt 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 

POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and 

A Appliances of all kinds. latest Catalogues (Poultry 
Houses No. 181a or Kennels No. 181) sent post free on appli¬ 
cation.—BOULTON A PAUL. Ltd . Norwich. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

LL Trellis. Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. 8trong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
k CO., Morland-road. Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 

GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

U Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XI, ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to Bell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my Binall pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, 8.E. 

pARLY USE of Gishurst Compound keeps 

Al down Green Fly. Red Spider, Mealy Bug, Mildew, etc , 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. The now liquid 
form mixes with water immediately. In tins, 6d. to 6s each 
of Dealers in Garden Sundries. Wholesale — PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED. 

RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

Lb mentofall kinds: Summer Houses. Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas. Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL. LTD.. Norwich. 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

U* —“ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. "Plastiue," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt.. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SON8, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 

PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Li Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and Width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
legs, 1381, 183o.—J. ATT WOOD, Stourbridge. 
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TTAI.LOTAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

■ 5s. doz. — Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable 

quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 paces, 80 
fllustratious.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, 
la., Is. 6d. doz.; 7s., 10s. 100. Lawn Grass Seed. Is. lb. 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-*-l MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. os being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

TOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

hardened off. My noted strains of Carter's Sunrise, 
Veal’s Leader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks’ Tresco. I sell 25,000 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. 6d. doz. ; 30 for 3s.; 60 for 5s.; 100 for 7s. 6d., carriage 
paid. My book," How to Grow the Tomato and Cucumber," 
free to customers from—H. MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Belper, Derbyshire. 

pXHIBITION ONIONST EXHIBITION 

-Ll ONIONS ! I—*' Ailsa Craig” Onion plants, spring-sown, 
50 plants, Is.; 100, Is. 9d. Autumn-sown “Ailsa Craig” 
Onion plants, Is. 3d. per 100. “Giant Rocea," 9*1. per IOC 
Autumn-sown Brown Cos Lettuce, 100 plants, lOd. All 
carefully packed and free by post.—CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertabridge, Sussex. 

TV/TILLIONS PLANTS.—Prize Onions, Ailsa 

Craig, grown specially for exhibition, Is. 6d. 100. 
Cauliflowers, London Eclipse, Autumn Giant, Is. 6d. 100. 
Early Cabbages and Red, also Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Bat h 
Cos Lettuce, ull 9*L 100, post free. -D. BIRD (Dept. 3), 
Boxhedge Farm, Banbury. 

■yOUR GARDEN can be made picturesque by 

-L the tasteful arrangement of Hardy Flowering Shrubs 
and Trees. Send for our CATALOGUE, containing articles 
on grouping beautiful Plants, many of which are specially 
prepared for spring planting.—TRESEDEII & CO., Laml- 
Bcape Gardeners and Nurserymen, Truro. __ 

TM)BS COLLECTIONS ROCK PLANTS, 

-Lf 10 different, la ; 30 different, 2s. 6d.; includes Saxi¬ 
frage, Linum, Tunica, Veronica, Crucianella, eta — 
VERRALL, Tietheringsett, Holt, Norfolk. _ 

G ERANIUMS, well rooted, Paul Crampel, 

H. Jacoby, etc., Is. 9d. per doz. ; 10s. per 100, carr. paid 
for cash. — THE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, 
B irmingham. __ 

OEAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now. 

Strong, well-calluaed sets, produce crowns in one sea¬ 
son. Market var., 100, 2s. 6*1.; 50, Is. 6d . free. Cash. 
Printed instructions for cultivation. — C. C. FIELDER, 
M irk e t. Grower, Brid ge House. Tewke sb ury-rd., C hel tenham. 

rpRESCOE, TRESCOE, TRESCOE is the 

-L best and heaviest cropping Tomato grown; they 
grow from 7 to 12 lbs. per truss. Give your friends a surprise 
by showing them your crop. 12 good strong plants, Is. 3d. ; 
24, 2s. 3d. ; free. —S . O. LE IGH, Bro ughto n, Hants._ 

F Y-LEAF GERANIUMS (colours: pink, 

white, mauve, magenta), to name. Is. 6d. doz.; 50, 5s. 
Golden Gem Calceolarias, 9*1 doz.; 50, 2/6. All strong plants, 
carr, mid. Cash.—CRUDGE, 56. Tankard's Close, Bristol, 

H ARDY HEATHS.— E. mediterranea hy- 

brida, E. m. alba, and many others , 12 for 5e., carriage 
paid, strong plants.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. _ 

"DELIABLE ROCK PLANTS from pots at 

-Lv any time. Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets j>ost 
free. Sample Collection of 12 plants fur 5s.—PHIPPS & 
IRELAND, F.R.H.S.. Barnhara, Sussex 

■TARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 

-Ll varieties, well rooted plants, 12, 2s. 6d.; mixed, 12, 
la. 9d.. post free^ Double White Scotch Rocket, 9d. each.- 
M CUTUBERTSON & CO , Rothesay. _ 

C ARNATIONS, mixed seedlings, large 

plants, 3s. per doz. Sweet Williams, strong, bushy plants, 
la doz . post free.—M. CUTHBERTSON & CO., Rothesay. 

CJWEET PEAS, strong plants, in 10 finest 

varieties, 100, Is. 6d.; 200. 2s. 6*1., c 
TU RNER, 5, Wclherby, Yo rks. 


., carriage paid.—JOHN 


Y7TOLAS, strong plants, grown in open all 

* winter, 12distinct named vars., 12f 


open 

named vars., 12 for Is. 6d.; 24,2s. 6d., 
carriage paid .—J OHN TURNER, 5, Wetherhy, Yorks 

"PERNS !—40 rare roots, Is. 6d. ; 100, 3s., 

■L free, 11 sorts—Maiden-hair. Ceterach, Adiantum, Ruta, 
etc. Pla nt now. —H. ANDREWS, B oaminster, Dorset. 

P RNS.—32 plants, lovely hardy Irish varie¬ 
ties, Is. 4d. ; 32 larger, 2s. 6d. Post free. Lists sent.— 
Mis s BEAMI SH. Westwood. Rosscariiery, Co. Cork. 

HENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

bJ 5 b. free ; 6 Bee Orchis, 3a. 6d.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 3s. 6d. 
—P. B. O'KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

QRf] Onn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

D\J\Jy OUO nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONES, Chn rchtield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS—Up-to-date Exhibi- 

Lf tion, Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of rooted plants post 
free.—WILLIAMS. Sidney House, Park Road, Leyto n._ 

BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 


A 


them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
port paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little treasure-trove. 

L OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 
suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. ir 1 — 
package free — H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 

The latest day lor receiving: Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


SANKEY'S"S>PbTS 

BEST and Cheapest 

5taU quantity of each size required and have "carriage paid ” 
quotation (”carriage ” frequently amount., to half value ol 
goods), or write for Price List, tree. 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Howls and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEV <£ SON, LT9, 
Bui we 11 PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Named Exhibition Gladioli reduced 50 per cent. 

Lilium aurut uni (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. 6J. ; 25, 7s. 6d. ; extra large, 10 to 12 in. bulbs, Is. each; 
6, 5s.; monster, 12 to 14 in., 3, 4s. 6d.; 6, 7s. 6d.; magtiiticum, 
10d each ; 6, 4s. 6d.; melpomene, lovely blush, tkl. each ; 6, 
2s. 6d.; 7 ft. llenryi, Is. each: 3, 2s. 6d.; loin, bulbs. 3, 
4s. 6d.; Batemani, apricot, 6, Is. 6*1 ; 25, 3s. 6d. ; Krameri, 
pink trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d.; Brownii japonic*!, 
golden trumpet, 3, Is. 9»1.; 6, 2s. 9d. ; longiflnrum Gigan- 
tcum, white trumpet, 3. Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; candidum (White 
Madonna Lily), G. Is. 6*1 ; 12, 2s. 6d. ; lancifolium rubrum, 
6, Ib. 61. ; 12, 2s. 6d.; white Bpeciosutn album, 3, Is. 6d. ; 6, 
2s. 6d. ; tigrinum, 12, la; 25, Is. 9d.; double tigriuum, 6, 
Is ; 12, Is. 9d.; Tigrinum Fortunei, 3, Is.; 6. la. 9d.; croceum 
(crimson cups), 3. Is.; 6, Ls. 9*L; orange umbellatum. 6. Is 3d.; 
12, 2s.; elegans incomparable, 6 varieties, Is. 9d. Pink Bella¬ 
donna Lilies, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d Scarlet Scarborough 
Lilies, 3, Is 9d.; 6, 2s. 9d. 6 Arums, Is. 9d. 6 Nerines, la 9tL 
Pardalinum superbum, 3, Is. 9*1. 12 Watsoniaa, Is. 9d. 

EXHIBITION NAMED GLADIOLI.—*“ Panama,” enor¬ 
mous blossoms, magnificent pink large 6 in. cornu*. 12, 6d. ; 
50. Is. 6*1 ; 100, 2s. 6d ; “ America," rose, 12. 6d.; 100. Is 9d. 
“Orion," crimson, 25, la.; 100, 2a 6*1. ; Holland!, yellow, 12, 
6d. ; 100, Is. 9d.; HaUey, salmon, 12. 5*1. ; 100, Is. 6d.; Willie 
Wigram, white, 12. 6<L ; 100, 2a 6*1.; The Brido, 25. 6*1 ; 100, 
Is. 6d.; 250, 2a 6d.; Brenchleyeusis, scarlet, everybody's 
favourite. 12, 6d. ; 50. Is. 6*i.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 250, 4a 6<1.; giant 
corms, 12, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d ; Baron Hulot, blue. 12, 6d.; 100, 
Is. 9d. ; Faust, lire red, 12, 6d. ; 100. 2s. 6d. ; Naneeianus, 
gorgeous colours, 12, is. ; 50, 2a 6d. ; Childsii hybrids, 
12, 6*1.; 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s 6a.; Rainbow gaudavenais, 25, 9*1 ; 
100, Is. 9*1.; Lemoine's Butterfly, 12, 5*1.; 100, la 9d.; 144 
Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 each, 2s. 6d.; mixed, all kinds, 50, 
la ; 100, Is. 9d.; 500, 5s. ; 1,000, 7s. 6*1. Irish Anemones, St. 
Brigid, vivid colours, 25, Is.; 100,3s. 6d. Japanese Anemones, 
tall satin white, 12, Is.; 25, Is. 9d. Anemone do Nice, 50, Is. 
Freesias, 25, 6*1 ; 100, la 6d. Amaryllis rosea, large bulbs, 
6, Is. 6d.; 25, 3s 6d. Hybrid greenhouse Amaryllis, 3, 
Is 6d.; 6, 2s. 6*1. Agapanthus, 6, la 12, Is. 9d.; Iris Kicuip- 
feri, 12, 9d.; 50, Is. 9*L Iris germauica (Flags), 12, 6d. ; 
50, Is. 6*1. Red Hot Poker plants, 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d. Iris 
Susiana(the MOURNING Iris). 6, Is. 6d. 8 Perennial Phlox, 
8 sorts, la 9d. Alstroemeria (Peruvian Lilies), mixed, 25, 
la ; 100, 28. 6d Variegated Funki.ua, 6 clumps, la. 6d. 
Solomon's Seal, 12, la ; 25, Is. 9d. 6 Gannas, Is. 9*1. Giant- 
flowered DOUBLE BEGONIAS for pots, large tubers, 
blood-red, scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, sal¬ 
mon, white, yellow, bronze, and copper. 2d. each ; 10, Is. 6d.; 
25, 3s. 6*1.; 50, 5s. 6d.; 100, 9a 6.1. Doubles, mixed, 12, la 6.L; 
100, 7a 6*1. Giaut singles, 10 colours, separate, 10, la 6*L ; 
25, 2s. 6*L ; 50, 4a 6*1. ; 100, 7s. 6*1. Mixed Bedding Begonias, 
10, la.; 50, 3s. 6d.; lOO, 5a 6d. Frilled crispa, immense 6 in. 
tubers, 6 colours, Is. 9d.; 12 mixed, 2s. 9*1.; 50. 7s. 6d. 
Feathered cristata, 6 in. tubers, 6 colours, 2s. 6d. 6 Butter¬ 
fly, Is. 6d. Gloxinias, 5 named sorts, 10, Is. 9d.; 50, 5s. Any 
12s. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 


OUN ROSES (Heliantheraums) for the driest 

^ banks or borders, in the following fine colours; all 
named, all pot-grown plants, and sent with balls of soil; 
peach, yellow, single and double, variegated-leaved, white- 
flowered, rose-pink, pure white, rose, purple-crimson, choco¬ 
late, orange, bronze, at 6 sorts for 3a; 12 sorts for 5a 6*1. 
Smaller one-year-old plants of many kinds, at 3s. 6d. dozen. 
Carriage paid —STOltMONTHS, Kirkbride. Carlisle 

"DOCK CRESS (Aubrietias) in the leading 

-Lw named sorts; all pot-grown and sent out with balls of 
soil. Beaute do Bade, rose-red; Bridesmaid, soft blush ; 
Cilicica, pale blue; Lloyd Edwards, deep purple; Crimson 
King, crimson; Dr. Mules, rich purple; Fire King, red- 
crimson; J. S. Baker, purple-violet; Peter Barr, reddish 
purple; Taurieola alba, white; Kdentule, lilac, with white 
eye ; Lilac Queen, soft lilac. For rockery or borders. Any 
6 plants for 3a ; 12 for 5s. 6d. ; 50 for £1, carriage paid per 
passenger train.—STORMONTHS, Kirkbride, Carlisle. 

f) MPHALODES CAPPADOCICA, fine plants, 

Ls for autumn blooming, pot grown, of this tine new bog or 
cool border plant; flowers borne in sprays 9 ins. high and of 
a glorious pure blue, 9d. ; 7a 6d. doz. ; carriage paid. 
MYOSOT1S RUPICOLA,, the lovely little dwarf mountain 
forget-me-not; tine pot-grown plants, 9d.; 7s 6d. dozen. 
HELICURYSUM BELLIDIOIDES, a splendid new dry- 
rockery plant; creeping habit, flowers pure dazzling white, 
9*1.; 7a 6d. dozen; pot-grown, carriage paid. — STOR- 
MONTHS, Kirkbride. C a rlisle. _ 

QTORMONTHS’ ART CATALOGUE gives 

1^ prices and particulars of over 4,000 kinds of plants and 
shrubs for every purpose ; shows successful wall, roof, bog, 
moraine, and other rockeries, and information on their con¬ 
struction. They answer ail queries for information on hardy 
plaut« and their culture, advise on all points in gardening, 
free of all charge. The proprietors of this paper will tell you 
that they are perfectly reliable. Their catalogue is post 
free; would you like a copy?—J. STORMONTH & SON, 
Kirkbride. Carlisle. _ 

SALMON-SCARLET PERENNIAL PEA 

W (L. rotundifolius), a splendid, graceful climber, free 
flowering. Is. 4d. each. WHITE PEARL, the tine new 
large-flowered white pereunial Pea, a great improvement on 
the old white, Is. each; 7s. 6*1. doz. Above are strong pot- 
grown plants, sent with balls of soil and carriage paid.— 
8TO RMONTH8, Kirkbride, Carlisle. _ 

-lyTEW DEEP ORANGE-COLOURED 

-*-l WELSH POPPY, will grow under trees, iB truly peren¬ 
nial and flowers through the season; strong pot-grown plants, 
Is. ea.; 7s 6d. doz.. free, with balls of soil.—STOltMONTHS. 

PARE SAXIFRAGES. — BOYDI, yellow, 

J-U 2s. Gd.; AIZOON REX, very large form, Is. 6d. ; 
APICULATA ALBA, newpure white, Is. ; PRIMUL1NA. 
primrose, 2s. to 5s. eacb; BURSERIANA MAGNA, the 
original rod-stemmed, dwarf, large-flowered form, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6*1.; MACNABIANA, the true, original plant, not 
the inferior seedling form of the trade, tine plumes of large 
white, crimson spotted flowers. Is. 6d. each; GRIES- 
BACHI, fine plants of this rarest crimson, from 2s. to 7s. 6d. 
each ; LINGULATA BELLARDI, long spidery foliage and 
plumes of pure white. Is. 6*1. and 2* 6u. THESSALICA, 
purple bells, a tine and easy miniature, Is. and Is. 6d. See 
Catalogue for over 200 kinds of Saxifrages. — STOR- 
MONTJ1S. Kirkbride, Carlisle. _ 

T )OUBLE \YHITE COLCHICUM. —Planted 

-Lr now will produce 10 to 20 blooms each in autumn.; a splen¬ 
did an d rare old plant, 2a. 6*1. each, free,— 8TORMONTHS . 

BEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-G the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds . 7s. 6*1. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE UOUKOCK KOPEWORK CO.. Ltd., Lowestoft. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON’S 

Rock & Alpine Plants 

STRONG HARDY CLUMPS. 

Carriage Paid. 


6 

Antennarla Tom. 

9d 

[ 3 Lychnis vis. 

Od 

6 

Aubrietia, purple 

9d 

12 Lyslmaohla 

Od 

3 

Do., Dr. Mules - - 

Od 

3 Phlox alp. (3 vars.) Od 

6 

Alyssum sax. ■ • 

Od 

12 Saxifraga umb. ■ - 

Od 

12 

Arabia, dbl. -white 

Od 

24 Do., mossy, in 6 


6 

Do., variegated .. 

Od 

varieties 

2/0 

0 

Armerta, white .. 

Od 

16 8empervlvums, in 


0 

Do., pink .. 

Od 

8 varieties 

2/8 

e 

AJuga 

Od 

2 Sedum spect. - - 
12 Sedums, m 4 good 

6d 

6 

Arenaria .. 

Od 


0 

Aster alplnus .. 

0d 

varieties 

19 

3 

Campanula Rhom. 

Od 

4 Slsyrlnchium 

6d 

3 

Do., glomerata -. 

9d 

6 Thymus 

9d 

e 

Chelranthus alp. 

Od 

3 Tlarolla .. 

6d 

e 

Ceraetlum tom, ■. 

Od 

3 Veronica Rop. .. 

0d 

2 

Iris siblrloa 

9d 

12 Do., rupeetrls .. 

Od 

2 

Iris stylosa 

0d 

12 Viola oornuta ... 

Od 

12 

Iberls 

0d 

6 Do., purpurea .. 

Od 

3 

Lamium mao. 

Od 

6 Do., gracilis 

9d 


40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

AU good strong clumps, named. 

(100 in 2S varieties, 10/- ; 100 in 50 varieties, 15'-) 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


8hort-Jolnted Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Cropper 
Grown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 years' 
experience o f 
gardening have 
I ever bad 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
New Main- 
crop.’" 


Strong: 
PLANTS, 
13 dozen, 
SI- WO, 

Carriage paid. 



Wonderful Trial Collection of 

cl SEEDS AND ci 
0/“ SEED POTATOES u/“ 

1 lb. each Linoe.-growu Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express. Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Seed 
Potatoes; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Peas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. 8prouU, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon lx?ek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 packets 
Flower Seeds. Free with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief” and packet of 
Lighton’s Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5/-, oarriage paid. 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS 2/6 

Strong, aU named, and carriage paid. 

40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS 2/6 

In good selection, named and carriage paid. 

GIANT BEGONIA BULBS. 

White, Crimson, Pink, Yellow. 

Doubles, 2/-; Singles, 1,6 dozen. Free, 

200 SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 2/6 

Named and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses. Bulbs, 
Linos. Seed Potatoes. Rock and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also “How to Grow Giant 
6-Blossom Sweet Peas," free. 

Cash or Easy Paymsnt Terms Arranged. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s„ 

17, K1RT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 


If you wish to achieve the most perfect success in the 
growth of these beautiful flowers, and to obtain fine 
blooms a month or six weeks earlier than the old method, 
cbtam good sound healthy pot root tubers, just started 
into growth. Specially selected and pre¬ 
pared for its coming season's growth and beauty. No 
failures. Certain success, early bloom. 
Grand Collections of Cactus, Show, Pompom. 
Fancy, Single. 12 fine named sorts of any or all 
sections as desired. Free per parcel post. My selec¬ 
tion, 2 6 . 

8END FOR MY NEW CATALOGUE AND GUIDE. 

Post Free. 

All about Novelties, prices of recent introductions, 
and all informarion necessary to grow these lovely and 
useful plants. Established 1886. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

DAHLIA SPECIALIST, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 



FORBES' 


1915 

Appointment. _ ILLUSTRATED — 

CATALOGUE 

Florists' Flowers, Hardy Plants & Seeds. 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KINGS NURSERYMEN. 

BLA . WXCB:, S COTLAND 

PELARGONIUMS. 

Splendid Collection of Show and Regal varieties, true to 
name, strong plants from 3-inch pots, which will give good 
recalls this summer, 2*. 6d. per doz.; post free, 3a. 

Bctronias, tine tubers, started, post free, 2«. 6d. doz. ; 
dc*ui le varieties, post free, 3s. 6d. doz. 

Double white Marguorite, r>ost free, Is. 3d. doz. 

L]H BA.DMANT, 

Cemetery Nursery, GRAVESEND. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

500 vars., 30,000 rooted plants now ready, all sections, 
from Is. 6d. doz. 

DAHLIAS.— Pot roots, 400 van*., all sections, 2s. 6d. doz. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. IGOvar., from 2s. 6d. doz. 
BORDER CARNATIONS. -100 vars.', 3s. doz. 
SWEET PEAS. — 60 new vara., 12 3d. packets, 2s. 6d. 
Purchaser's selection. Send for new lasts, post free. 

H. W00LMAN, SHIRLEY^ BIRMINGHAM. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have Advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell. 
Pump, and everything included Carriage paid. YOU 
GAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
•LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 

G ardening illustrated is obtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Fenny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.. or any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before tho date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, GakdkninO Ii.LUSTBA.TKD. 63, Lincoln's Inu 
Fields. London. W.C. 

P OTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot. os supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
cm be seat on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List mid samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is - H. J. GAS-SO N, Tho Net Works, R ye. 

WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3 in. square. £3 15a. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4a. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.— H. J. GASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. 

DEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50by 4yds. 

-D 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
piaranteed cover exact measurements, stout 1-inch mesh, 

1J sq yds., any size to order, earr. paid. List; samples free — 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works. Porthleven, Cornwall. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

■Q. Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrulis. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
tree. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln a Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. _ 

WE WERE PLAGUED WITH BIRDS at 

» v Peis, Onions, Seedlings, until I made these Hearers. 
Always g rsiening and chimi 'g. Will last for years. 3, post 
paid. Is 3d.; 12, 3« 6d.—J. WELLBANK, Banbury. 


—Pot Growru=— Roses Shrubs,— 

Rock Plants. in Pots. Climbers. 

Bees’ Guarantested Goods are sent on approval. 
Cash returned in full if not satisfactory. 


These plants have been grown in pots; 
they are strong-flowering, healthy speci¬ 
mens, and are iu prime condition for 
present planting. We would not recom¬ 
mend you to plant young, immature 
samples from the open ground, especi¬ 
ally at this time of the year, but satis¬ 
factory results are assured if you make 
your selection from this column. 

For Shady Rockery. 

Collection27. C/C Paoked free 
12 plants, 0/0 on rail. 

3 each, 12 aorta, 36 plants, 12 * 

Double Blub Periwinkle .. 6d 
Julia's Pkimrose, crim.-prpl. .. 9d 
Wallace’s Rockfoil, whne .. 6d 
Hairy Woodruff, white .. 4d 
Purple Horned Violet .. 6d 
Double Red Hkpatica .. .. 6<1 

Elizabeths Rockfoil, yellow 6d 
Toothed Primrose, lavender .. 6d 
Alpine CaTcufly, white .. 6d 
Scarlet Rockfoil Bathoni- 

ensis .6d 

Masson’s Blushwokt, pink .. 6d 
Creeping Chalk plant, white 6d 


For Sunny Rockery. 

Collection 28. C / Packed free 
12 plants, **/ “ on rail. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 3S plants. 10/6 

Persian Candytuft, pink .. 6d 
Silvery Yarrow, white.. .. 4d 
Dwarf Purple Bellflower 

PULLOIDES .6d 

Burser's Rockfoil, white .. 6d 
Fire Kino Aubkiktia, crimson 6d 
Double Rock Pink, white .. 4d 
Silvery Alysson, golden .. 3d 
Enoler's Rockfoil, wh. & erim. 6d 
Golden Drop Onosma Ecu. .. 6d 
Crested Iris, pale blue .. .. 6d 

Swiss Edelweiss, silvery .. 4d 
China Cup Bellflower, blue 6d 

For Edging Paths. 

Collection 29. A /Q Packed free 
12 plants, **/•* on rail 

3 each. 12 sorts, 36 plants. 10/- 

Californian Rockfoil, silv. w h. 6d 
Gkntianella, glorious blue .. 6d 
Mountain Sandwort, white .. 6<1 
Bitter Stonkorop, golden .. 4d 
Prostrate Speedwell, blue .. 6d 
Double Fragrant Pink, white 6d 
Saucer Bellflower, pale blue 4d 
Potter’s A ubrietia, purple .. 6<l 
Guildford Rockfoil, rod .. 4d 
Woolly Thyme, lilac .. .. 6d 

| New Zealand Burr, bronze .. 4d 
i White Moss Catchfly acaulis 6d 

Sun Roses. 

Collection 30. o c Packed free 
6 plants, “/ " on rail. 

Helianthemums. — Tip-top for 
sunny positions; brilliantly coloured 
flowers ; height, 1 ft. 

3 each. 6 sorts, 18 plants, 6 - 
Golden Woolly S.li. (villosuui) 
Silvery White S.R. (par. album) 
Double Yellow S. K. (Jubilee) 
Golden Queen S.R., single 
Rose Queen S R , rose-pink 
Miss Mould S.R., rich pink 

Pretty Rock Plants. 

Collection No. 15. O Q Packed free 
12 strong plants “/ on rail. 

For Rockery or front border. 

3 each. 12 sorts, 36 plants, 6/- 

Hairy Woodruff, white. 

New Zealand Burk, bronze. 
•Silver L’d Aubkietia, lavender 
Wilson’s Bellflower, violet blue. 
China Cup Bellflower, pale blue. 
Alpine Campion, pretty rose. 

Rosy White Asses’ Comfrky. 
White Stonecrop. 

Ferguson’s Hockfoil, bright red. 
Miniature Everlasting Rockfoil 
Azorean Thyme, purple, evergreen. 
Seguiek's House leek, pink flowers. 

Choice Rock Plants. 

(Collection No. 16. A / Packed freo 
12 strong plants ^1 " on raiL 
For select positions on Rockery. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 36 plants, 9/-. 

Persian Candytuft, pink. 
Mountain Sandwort, fine white 
Dwf. Purple Bellflower (pul- 
loides). 

Mediterranean Convolvulus. 
Giant Cheddar Pink, rose. 

White Heath (E. camea alba). 
Fragile St. John s Wort, yellow. 
Starry Alpine Phlox, lilac. 
Forrest’s Primrose, golden. 
Capitate P., magnificent violet. 
Little Bee Rockfoil, primrose. 
Burser's Larger Rockfoil, white. 


Potted Roses. 

Under this heading are offered a 
number of Roses which were lifted from 
the open ground in November, 1914, 
and carefully planted into 6-iuch pots. 
This was done with the view of meet¬ 
ing the requirements of people who 
have been obliged to defer planting 
until rather late in the season, or who 
require one or two trees, dwarfs or 
climbers 

To fill up gaps. 

For present planting you can have 
nothing more suitable. These trees will 
give you practically the same results 
as you would have secured had you 
planted the trees in your garden 4 or 5 
mouths ago. Tho roots have nicely 
taken hold of the soil in the pots, and 
if carefully planted without disturbing 
the ball, growth will be in no way inter¬ 
fered with. Orders of 5 - value 
or more will be carefully 
packed free for cash with order. 

Price is in all cases the same. 

C A ru 1 / 10/6 dozen. 

ILAln 1/- 4 at doz. rate. 


Wall Shrubs and Climberr. 

Collection 26. A /Q Carriage 

6 strong trees, paid. 

Grown in pots for present planting. 

Sail Rohe Box. — Flat, sail-like 
brunches, clothed vermilion berries 
and emerald green foliage, strikingly 
handsome. 5 ft., 6d ; larger, Oil. 

Langley Ehcallonia. — Shining 
Holly green leaves, pretty rosy red 
flowers. 3ft.,6d.,9d. 

Yellow Winter Jessamine.— 
Clothes its base branches with a 
wonderful mantle of soft yellow in 
winter; will do on a north wall. 6d.; 
larger. 9d. 

Dutch Honeysuckle —Immense 
clusters of deliciously fragrant red 
flowers, lined with gold; a line climber. 
Cd., 9il. 

Russian Vine.—O ne of tho most 
glorious of all dim liens; romps away 
10 to 20 ft. in a single season; flowers 
in foam like masses of snowy ivliiie, 
jiu£ flecked with pink. Is.; larger, 2s. 

Jackmans Clematis. -Gorgeous 
royal purple, thoroughly reliable every¬ 
where. 9d. 


Climb’s Roses, stem. 3 lo 6ft. , Flowering Shrubs. 


Hiawatha, crimson and white. 
Dorothy Perkins, beautiful pink. 
Crimson Rambler, very brilliant. 
Dorothy Dennison, lovely shell pk. 
Blush Rambler, apple blossom 
White Dorothy Perkins, pretty. 
Tausendschon, rosy carmiue. 

Lady Gay, cherry pink. 

Gloire de Duon, the favourite buff 
yellow climbing Tea. 

Dwarf Roses, strong vig. trees. 

Betty, H.T., cop] 

C. Tkstout, H.T.. 

D. Ratcliffe, H.T., coral red and yel. 
Ed. Mawley, velvety crimson. 

Ethel Malcolm, H.T., ivory white. 

F K. Druscuki, H.P., snowy white. 
Gen. MaoArthur, H.T., scar. t rim. 
IIarry Kirk, T., sulphur yellow. 

Hi gh Dickson, H.P., rich crimson. 
Lady Ashtown, H.T. Rose du Barri. 
La Tosca, H.T., silvery pink. 
Liberty, H.T., brilliant velvety criin. 
Lyon, H.T.. shrimp pk., shaded chrome. 
Mmk A. Chatenay, H.T., salm. pk. 
Mmk. Rayary, H.T . orange yellow 
Pr. C'. de Bohan, H.T.. darkest erim.' 
Rayon d'Or, H.B., sunflower gold. 
Richmond, H.T., bright scarlet. 


Established Roses in Pots. 

These roses aro pot grown and 
carry strong, well - ripened growths. 
They are admirable for planting in 
greenhouse or tilling gaps on pillars or 
pergola. The dim hers aro in 6—7 inch 
pots. Dwarfs iu 4j inch pots. 

Climbing Tea and H.T. 
Roses. 

Cl. Paul Lede, apricot ..a'- — 

Cl. Perle deh Jardins, 

gold.1 2/- 

Cl. Liberty, crimson .. 1/- to 2,6 
Cl. Mrs. W. J. Grant, pink 1/- to 26 
Cl. Richmond, scarlet .. 1/-to 1 6 
Cl. Nipuetoh, white .. l/-to 3'- 
Marechal Niel, lemon .. 1/- to 3 - 
Wa. A. Richardson, orange 1/- to 3/- 

Rambler Roses. 

Aviateur Bleriot, saff.- 

yellow .1/- to 3/- 

Coronation Rambler, red V- to 3 - 
Dorothy Perkins, pink.. 1/- to 3 - 
Excelsa, scarlet .. .. 1/- to 3 - 

HiAWATUA.erim. and white 1/6 to 2 6 
Sh. of Gold, golden-yellow 1/6 to 26 

New Dwarf Roses. 

Msi E. Ed. Herriot (Daily Mail R.) 2/- 


Mrs. A. Carnegie, white .. 2/6 
Mrs. F.W. Vanderbilt, cop.-yel. 16 
Carine, lovely pale flesh.. .. 1/- 

Coronation, H-.P., flesh pink .. 2/- 
Old Gold, gold, tinged scarlet .. 2/6 
Willowmkre, peach pink .. 2 - 
H. E. Richardson, crimson .. 2-6 
C. Easlea. saff.-yellow .. .. 2-6 
Lady M. Ward, deep orange .. 26 


6 flue shrubs, 4/8 paid. 

Pot grown for present planting. 

Magnificent Buddle Bush.— 
Majestic distaff-like flower-spikes of 
royal purple on 4 to 5 ft. stems; foliage 
handsome; absolutely hardy. 9d. ; 
larger. Is. 

White Broom -If you canimasdno 
myriads of pearly white moths gently 
settling down in fluorescent clouds on 
bushes of slender, almost hair-like 
branches, you will have nn ide i of 
the dainty grace of this shrub. 6d. ; 
larger. 9d. 

Myktl f.-lea v K d F 11 cus i a.—D azz¬ 
ling scarlet - purple centre; quite 
hardy. 6d. 

Japanese Hydrangea.—T he true 
large - flowered sort, with heads of 
bloom 12 inches across ; pink normally, 
but turns blue when watered with 
alum. 9d. 

Moser's Rose of Sharon—I m¬ 
mense golden pinnishion-hke flowers; 
does well under trees and in shauo. 
lft ,6d 

Double Golden Gorse -Almost 
always iu bloom; deliciously fragrant. 
6d. 

Hardy Clematis. 

Collection No. 23. C Carriage paid. 

6 Clematis, ** “ Sgl. pits., 9d. 

Vigorous plants in pots; in prime 
condition for present p anting. 

Henryi.—I mmense white flowers of 
the lanuginosa tyiie; very free. 

JACKMANNI.—Splendid royal purple, 
with intensely brilliant violet shading. 

Red J ackmanni (Mine. Ed. Andre). 
—A beautiful bright colour like red 
velvet. 

Montana.—A very distinct type, 
with white flowers like a Japanese 
Anemone produced in spring and early 
summer in perfectly prodigious quan¬ 
tities. 

Flammula (“Virgin’s Bower”).— 
The vanilla-scented “ Bine.’ resembles 
“Old Man’s Beard”; is a ftrst-class 
thing for rapidly covering trellis, pillars, 
walls, where there is something to cling 
to, or any rough surface; will convert 
an old tree stump iuto a bower of 
beauty and fragrance. 

Belle of Woking. — One of tho 
liuest double-flowered Clematis. The 
blooms are silvery grey, with creamy 
yellow centre. 1/- each; 6 for 5/-. 


Outdoor Cbrysanths. 

4d. each ; 3 6 doz. 

3 each, 4 sorts, 3/- 

Dablias (same prices). 


Dahlias and Early 
Chrysanthemums, 

Violas, etc., are illustrated in 
natural colours in List No. 52. 
If you are interested, write for 
it. You should also ask for 
Rose and Shrub und Plant 
Catalogues if you are a buyer. 
All are gratis aud post free. 



wm 

175b, Mill Street, 


Violas. 

3 each, 12 sorts, 4 - 
12 each, 6 sorts, 7/6. 

Booklets. 

In order that there may be no i I 
obstacle to success, Bees Ltd. j 
have prepared two booklets— 
“ABC of Rose Culture" nud 
“ABC of Bulb Culture," each 
ljd., post free. 

Each Book contains 32 pages 
and 4 pagi-s colour photos. 

Order or write NOW. 

“Lest you Forget." 
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tBST 


6 D - A LOT. * Lots, 3 d ’ VERY STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS & CLUMPS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 

26 th 
Season 


Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-Grown Plants. 


PLEASE 8END BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. 


Send tor New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Perennials. Climbers, Vegetable Plants. 
Greenhouse Plants, etc. All Correctly Named. 


Orders from 6d. to any amount can be supplied. 

MAGNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Cash with order. An extra lot given with every 5s* order. 
6d. for Ss. worth, and so on. 


1 


.. 3 


fi 


Acanthus, tine fo¬ 
liage .. .. 4 for Gd 

Achillea, The Pearl 4 ,, 6d 
Acouitum (Monk's 
Hood), blue .. 3 ,, 6d 
Aeonitum, new pink 2 „ fid 
African Corn 
Lilies .. .. 12 

Agapanthus, blue 
African Lily 
Agapanthus alba, 
wh. African Uly 1 
Agrosteinma, Flos 
Jovis .. .. 9 

Allspice, fragrant 2 
Alstroenieria, Pe¬ 
ruvian Lily .. 6 

Alyssum Gold Dust 12 
Anrhusa italica, .. -1 
Anehuso, Drop- 
uiore .. .. 2 

Anemone japonlca, 
white or pink .. 3 
Anemone japonic.! 
new flesh or dark 

red.2 

Anemone, scarlet 
fulgena, gimit 
French, double 
and single,Dutch, 

St. Urigid, Ac. .. I* 
Anthericum, 8t. 

Bruno’s Lily .. 

Aquilegia chry- 
santha 

Aq u i legia, K el way’s 
long spurred 
Aquilegia, Kelway's 
new double and 
single .. 

Ar&bis, double 
white 

Arum Lily, hardy 
white .. s 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisy) Beauty of 
Cornwall, new 
large dbl lavender 2 
Aster Virginicus, 
new large red .. 2 
Asters Ericnides, 
delightful heath- 
like foliage, tiny 
pinkish - white 
flowers .. .. 2 

Aster Ericoides 
long sprays, 
heath-like foli¬ 
age, small white 
flowers .. .. 2 

Aster Ameloides, 
pink; Araythiat- 
ma, blue; Blue 
Celeste; Acris, 
lilac blue; Cor- 
datus, dark blue; 

Glory de Nancy, 
white; Clyman, 
sky blue; Dainty, 
white, yel disc; 

Novaj Anglise, bi¬ 
colour, white and 
blue; Pulchellis, 
delicate blue; al 
large .. .. 2 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisy) mixed fi 
Auricula alpinus .. | 
Auricula, best 
border .. ..4 

Campanula carpa- 
tica. Little gem, 

blue .. .4 

Campanula Iso- 
phylla, blue, for 
rockery .. .. 2 

Campanula turbiu- 
ata, dwarf, blue 4 
Campanula persici- 
folia, tall, blue, 
or white .. 3 

Campanula glomer- 
ata, large heads, 
deep violet .. 3 
Campanula mu 
cranthas, large 
mauve pyramidal 3 
Campanula pyra- 
midalis, blue ur 
white .. .. 3 

Campanula Wahlen- 
bergia, dwf. Clem¬ 
atis flowered, blue 
and white .. 6 
Campanula grandis 
Backhousei, tall, 
blue or white .. 4 


6d 


6d 


61 


fid 


fid 


8d 


6d 


6d 


fid 


fid 


fid 


Campanula fragilla, 
blue or white for 
hanging pots, 
masses of bloom 2 for 6d 
Canterbury Bells, 
single, mauve, 
blue, or all ool- 
ours, mixed .. 15 
Canterbury Bells, 

Cup and Sauoer, 
all colours .. 9 

Canterbury Bells, 
large double pink 
or white .. -.6 

Canterbury Bells, 
single, pink or 
white .. .. 13 

Canterbury Bells, 
new pyraniidalis, 
choice colours .. 6 
Carnation, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow, 
or white .. .. 4 „ fid 

Carnation, true 
Crimson Clove .. 2 
Carnation, double, 
mixed .. ..6 

Catananche, blue 4 
Centaurea, new pink 2 
Centaurea, rnon- 
tana, blue or white 6 
Cerastium, Im¬ 
proved .. ..12 

Cbelonc barbata .. 4 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, large 
hardy white Mar¬ 
guerite, Daviaii, 
and grandiflorum 9 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Mrs. 

Daniel. King Ed¬ 
ward, Mr. Head, 

The Speaker, 
RobinBonii, very 
large blooms .. 6 
Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Mrs. 

Lothian Bell .. 3 
Christmas Roses.. 2 
Cistus, Rock .. 6 
Commelina ccales- 


6d 


fid 


6d 


fid 


fid 


6d 


fid 


6d 


fid 


12 


tis. 

Coreopsis grand! 
flora 

Cornflowers, blue 
Cowslips, red .. 6 
Cruciunella stylosa 15 
Daisies, large dbL 
bedding, red or 
white .. .. 20 

Delphiniums, dark 
or pale blue, or 
new large flower¬ 
ing hybrids .. 3 
Dianthus, dbl or 
single, mxd clrs. 12 
Dianthus, Pink 
Beauty, Salmon 
Queeu, Crimson 
Belle, Snowdrift, 
Fireball, Vesu¬ 
vius. Queen of 
Holland, etc. .. 0 
Dianthus Deltoides, 
creeping, for rock¬ 
ery, mass of piuk 
flowers . 4 

Dielytra spectabi- 
lis. Bleeding Heart 1 
Echinacea, red 
Sunflower .. 1 

Echinops ritro .. 3 

Erigeron or Steo- 
uctis .. .. 4 

Eryngium, large or 
small Sea Holly 6 
Erysimum, Golden 
Gem .. ..15 

Evening Primrose 9 
Everlasting Peas, 
white, rod, — 

Pink Beauty 
Forget - me - note, 
Kelway's and Sut¬ 
ton's best dwarf 
compact blue ..12 

Forget - me - nots, 

A) pest r is Vic¬ 
toria, blue .. 15 

Foxgloves, spotted 9 
Foxgloves, white.. 6 
French Marguer¬ 
ites, all shades, 
from pale pink 
to deep crimson, 
mixed .. .. 4 


-- 6 


Fuukia, Corfu Lily 3 for 6d 
Funki.i, gold and 
silver variegated 2 „ fid 
Funkia, Plantain 
Lily .. .. 2 „ 6d 

Gaillardia grandi- 
flora .. .. 8 „ fid 

Galega, white or 
blue .. .. 6 „ 6J 

Geum, Mrs. Brad¬ 


shaw, grand new 
novelty .. i 

Geum, new double 
scarlet. Glory .. 4 
Geum, semi double 
scarlet .. .. 6 

Gladiolus, large, 
flowering, named 9 
Gypsnp'ila glabra la 12 
Gypsophila panicu- 
lata, white .. 6 
Gypsophila rokejeka 6 
Helianlhus, Miss 
Mellish, etc. .. 6 
Hemeroeallhs flava 3 
Hemerocallis fulva 2 
Heuchera, scarlet 4 
Hollyhocks, double 4 
Hollyhocks, single 
Honesty 

Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, enormous 
heads of bloom.. 
Hypericum (St. 

John's Wort) .. 
Iberis, perennial 
Candytuft 
Iceland Poppies .. 
Incarvilleadelavayi 
Iris florentina 
Iris Germanica 
Iris hispanici: 


12 


Iris, Japanese .. 3 

Iris. English .. 4 

Kniphofla (Toroh 
Lily) .. ..2 

Lavender, true, fra¬ 
grant Old English 3 
Liliums hardy vara., 
see catalogue 
Liliums, Tigrinum, 
double or single 

a sr Lily; Uni- 
atum, orange 
red; 8peciosum 
roseum, delicate 
pink; 8pecioaum 
rubrum, crimson 4 
Lily of Valley .. 12 
Unura. blue flax .. 9 
Lobelia cardtnalis, 
scarlet .. .. 3 

Lupins, tree, yeL, 
white or niauTQ.. 2 
Lupins, new piuk.. 4 
Lupins, blue or 
white .. .. 6 

Lupin ;, mixed .. 9 
Lychnis coronaria 6 
Lychnis, scarlet .. 6 
Lythum superbum 4 
Monarda, scarlet.. 3 
Montbretias, mixed 20 
Pieonies, crimson 
or whito .. 1 

Pansies, best exhibi¬ 
tion varieties Bel¬ 
gian, Odier's, Bug- 
not’s. Carrier's, 
Covent Garden, 
English prize .. 12 
Pansies, all colours 
separate .. ..12 

Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
inardeau, Paris¬ 
ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc 15 
Fa paver, Queen 
Alexandra.salinon 4 
Pa paver, Rem¬ 
brandt, orange 
scarlet .. .. 4 

Pentstemous, large 
plants. Scarlet' 
Southgate Gem, 
and new lovely 
Pink .. ..2 

Periwinkle, blue .. 4 

Periwinkle, violet 3 
Periwinkle, varie¬ 
gated .. ..4 

Periwinkle. new 
double pink .. 3 
Phlomis, Jerusalem 
Sago .. .. 2 

Phlox, mixed, good 4 
Phlox, best named 3 
Pbysaiis, new giant 6 


9 for fid 


6d 


Pinks, coloured 
Pinks, Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Sinkins « 

Pinks, fragrant old 
double white .. 6 
Polyanthus, best 
border .. .. 9 

Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose ..6 

Poppies, Oriental, 
large crimson or 

scarlet .. ..9 

Pnteniilla, double 4 
Priiuluas, lovely 
bardy varieties, 
see catalogue .. 4 
Pyre thrum hybri- 
dum .. ..4 

Ranunculus, giant 9 
Ribbon Grass, gold 
and silver, varie- 
gated .. ., 6 

Rocket, 8weot .. 12 
Rose Campion .. 9 
Rosemary, fragrant 2 
Rudbeckia, double 4 
Rudbeckia New- 
manii .. .. 4 „ 6d 

Rudbeckia, newred 2 ,, tkl 
Saponaria ocy- 
moides .. .. 12 ,, fid 

Saxifraga, mossy .. 6 ,, fid 
Scaliiou* Caucasica 2 ,, fid 
Sedurns, named .. 3 „ fid 
S i I e n e, dwarf, 
crimson .. .. 15 „ 6d 

Sileue Bchafta, 
pink .. .. 6 „ fid 

Solomon’s Seal, 
giant .. 5 .. fid' 

Southernwood, fra¬ 
grant .. 2 

Spirwas, lovely 
hardy border 
v a r i e t i e s, see 
Catalogue.. .. 2 
St achy a (Lamb’s 
Wool) .. .. fi 

Statics Sea Laven¬ 
der .. .. 4 

Stokesia cyanea, 
new large-flow¬ 
ered blue peren¬ 
nial Cornflower 
Aster, extremely 
showy .. 6 

Sweet Williams, 

Lobbies Auricula- 
cyedor pure white 12 
Sweet Williams, 

Kelway’s New 
Scarlet Beauty . fi 
Sweet Williams. 

Kelway’s New 
Pink Beauty .. 
Thalietruru, hardy 
Maidenhair .. 3 
Tigridias, lovely 
Mexican Tiger 
Lily, rich colours 6 
Tritoma Saundersi, 
rich orange- 
scarlet 1 

Tunica Saxifraga 15 
Valerian, crimson 
or white .. .12 

Verbascum, dwarf 
or tall .. .. (1 

Verbena veuoea, 
hardy purple .. 3 
Veronica spicata, 
blue .. ..4 

Viola admirabilis.. 9 
Violets, best giant 
flowering, frag¬ 
rant blue, The 
Czar, Princess of 
Wales, La France, 
etc. .. .. 0 

Viola comuta, for 
bedding, rockery, 
etc., Kelway's 
Mauve Queen, 

Purple Queen, 

White and Blue 
Perfection .. 9 
Violets, Marie 
Jxruise, and De 
Panne, double 


9 


fid 


fid 


6d 


6.1 


6d 


fid 


fid 


fid 


fii 


fid 


mauve, fragrac 
Viola, Maggie Mot 


[rant 6 ,, Gd 
"ott. 

Kingcup, Kitty 
Bell, Pembroke, 

Royal Sovereign, 

etc. 

Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
red, mauve, large- 
flowering.. .. 9 „ fid 


fi ,, fid 


Postage for small orders: 4<t for orders up to 2s ; 

STRONC HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Ampelopsis Veitchll, true, self-clinging, large, with several 
trails. Is. each; seoond size, fid. each. 

Calystegia, double. Morning Glory.2 for 6d 

Clematis, very choice, large flowering. 4 ft. high. 

See Catalogue, all colours and white. Will 

bloom soon .each 1/3 

Clematis; Erecta alba, white, shrubby; Hender¬ 
son!, violet: Integrifolia, Tiolet; Vitalba, 

white, Viticella, purple .1 for 6d 

Cotoneaster horizontalis and Simonsii, scarlet 

berried. 1 .. 6d 

Cydonia Japonlca, masses scarlet flowers in spring 1 ,. 6d 

Forsythia suspensa, climbing golden bells .. .. 1 .-fid 

Honeysuckle, fragrant or variegated.1 .. 6d 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots full of 

shoots .2 Bd 

Jasmine, winter flowering, yellow .. .. 1 .. 6a 

Passion Flower .1 .. 6® 

Kerria Japonica, double golden, very early.. .. 1 ..fid 

Tropsolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. 1 .. 6d 

Tropmolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 .. 6d 

Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 6a 

WistariaBinensis, favourite climber, blue .. 1 .. 9d 

ROSES. — Climbers, very large, with several trails. 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar. 9d- 
each; 7a dozen. 

BUSH ROSES —Large strong bushes, Tory cheap to 
dear. My selection, only 4d. each; 3/6 do*. 


STRONG VEGETABLE AND HERB PLANTS 
FROM OPEN HELD. 

Spring Cabbage, Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce. Pickling Cabbage, 100, 9d. Rhubarb. Myatt a Linnwus. 
best for colour, quality and quantity, two-year-old rex'ts, 3 
for 6d. Rhubarb, Kelway's best mixed. 6 for fid. Sea Kale. 
6 for fid. Asparagus, Kelway's Giant and Counover’s 
Colossal, stroug, 100, 2s. fid. Sage, 15 for 0d. Thyme, lf» 
for fid. Marjoram, 12 for 6d. Parsley, 20 for fid. Mint. 
(Lamb). 12 for 6d. 


STRONG, WELL-CROWN TRANSPLANTED 
PLANTS FOR COOL HOUSE, AND SUMMER 
BEDDINC. 


1 6d 


6d 


fid 


6d 


Agapanthus, blue 
or white .. .. 1 for fid 

Agatha celestis, 

Blue Marguerite 3 „ fid 
Arum Lily, large, in 
bud, whitelLalla) 1 ,. 6d 
Asparagus Spren- 
gerftif Plumosa 
Begonias in bud, 
pink or crimson, 
large plants, over¬ 
stocked .. .. G 

Begonia, large 
flowering bulbs, 
any colour; dou¬ 
ble, 2,6d.; single. 3 
Calceolaria, red or 
yellow .. .. 6 „ fid 

Ch ry santhemums, 
strong rooted cut¬ 
tings. for house 
or garden, best 
early, mid or late fi 
Cobea scan dens, 
rapid purple 
flowering climbers 3 
Deutzia, pmk or wh. 2 
Eucalyptus, al r 
purifier .. ..4 

Fuchsias, choioe 
doubles .. .. 4 

Fuchsia Rlccartoni, 
hardy crimson 
bush, large bushy 
plants .. .. 3 ,, fid" 

Geraniums, scarlet. 

P. Cram pel, piuk 
ivy, crimson 
Jacoby • .. 2 
Heliotrope (Cherry 
Pie), large frag¬ 
rant, dark or light 4 
Marguerites, lovely 
new double, Mrs. 
bander .. .. 3 

Geraniums, seen ted 
oak leaf .. .. 2 

Marguerites, large 
white Covent Gar¬ 
den and large sul¬ 
phur yellow .. 4 


W 


fid 


fid 


6d 


l’enUiemous, large 
hardy plants from 
cuttings, will 
flower well this 
year. Scarlet 
Southgate Gem, 
Scarlet Newbury 
Gem, and Kel¬ 
way’s Forbes, 
Buttons, eta, 

S rand large 
owering .. .. 3 ft 

Primula obconica. 

new hybrids .. 4 , 
Primula kewensis, 
splendid scented, 
bright yellow .. 4 , 
Primula Mala- 
ooides, rosy Lilac 4 . 
Salvia splendeus, 
scarlet, early or 
late flowering 
varieties .. 4 . 

Smilax, long trail¬ 
ing.4 . 

Spiraeas, pk, or wh. 1 , 
S treptocarpus, 
Veitch’s new 
hybrids .. .. 3 . 

Sweet Pea Plants, 
grandest varieties 20 
Tuberoses, large 
flowering bulbs, 
double white .. 2 . 
Cucumbers, best 
vars. for house 
or frame. Im¬ 
proved Tele¬ 
graph, Sutton's 
Al, and Vcilchs 
Sensation .. 1 , 
Cucumbers, Bed¬ 
fordshire Prize 
Ridge .. .. fi , 

Tomato Plants, 
Carter’s Sunrise, 
Sutton’s Perfec¬ 
tion .. .. 6 . 

Vegetable Marrows, 
all vars, .. .. 6 , 


rac, F.R.H.S., 2, VINE HOUSE, WOODSTONE, PETERBOROUGH. 


HREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
VT Flowkkinq and Fink-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full detaitsof the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Tuomas Baines. Price 12-; post free, 
126.-PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


mHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price fid.; by post, fid. — 
PUBLISHER, 6, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.O. 


Mention * Gardening Illustrated.” 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller 12a; post free. 12a fid. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
TCnua—PUBLISHER, 63,Lincoln's lnu Fields, London, W.CX. 

Original from 
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T T Greatest Offer in 23 Years’ Advertising. “ Daily Mail ” Bose. 

* • ^ • 2,000 Retarded Roses, New and Cold Medal Varieties. 1,000 Mme. Ed. HerHot (“ Dally Mall ” Rose), 1 /- eaoh. 

Customers ordering dozen Roses, 2 J6, can have one Mme. Ed.Herriot included in each dozen. 5[~ orders carriage paid ; under , 6d. extra. 

THIS WICK'S DISCOUNT.—Double Fimbriata Begonias, trilled edges, very pretty, Sd. each: 12for 0/- (balf usual price). One Week Only. 
5 GRATIS IN ZVXRY S> PARCEL. Sure Prise Winners. 10 with 10/- order. Special 12 named Gladiolus, 12 in 12 sorts, 1/6. 


RETARDED ROSES, NEW AND GOLD 
MEDAL VARIETIES. *6 do*. Picked. 36 do*. 

Vmo. E. Harriot, “ Daily Mail ” (separate), la. 

Mma Jules Gouchalt, new, orange-red (new, 1913). 

Mma Melaine Soupert, yellow, with roea. 

Leslie Holland, deep scarlet-crimson. 

British Queen, new, pure white. 

Old Gold, reddish salmon-orange. 

Lady Mary Ward, line orange-yellow. 

Louis Oath. Breslau, coral-red, shaded yellow. 

Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, deep orange-red. 

Bay os d'Or, finest yellow. 

Mrs Andrew Carnegie, purest white. 

Mamiu Dora Van Tets. blood-red. 

Sunburn, oanadlum-yellow. 

Lady Hillingdon, fine yellow. 

Ed. Mawley, brilliant scarlet. 

Robin Hood, deep brilliant purple. 

Mrs Chas. Lubbard, bright carmine, new. 

Mrs Chaa Hunter, new rosy-orimaon. 

Jessie, blood red. 

M. Fred Stacher, orange-crimson. 

J. J. L Mortc, Imperial pink. 

Louis Van Houltl, dark blackest-purple. 

Leo. Wilson, dark red (new, 1914). 

L'rj. ff. Cutbuah. blush rosy-pink. 

Laurent CarL deep rosy-crimson. 

Mrs Cornwallis West, delicate pink. 

Duchess of Wellington, saffron-yellow. 

Richmond, pure scarlet. 

David McClure, salmon-pink. 

Rsgosa Rose. 

Chas Clos de Vougeot, blaokest-red. 

F. K. Druschki, best white. 

Mrs J. Laing, finest pink. 

Mas N Larasseur, bright 
Paul Neyron, bright pink, 

Dorothy clear red. 

Lady Fairie, crimson. 

King George V.. blackest purple. 

Cecil Brunner, dwarf Poly. 

Arthur A Goodwin, coppery-red, salmon-pink. 

Yronne Babier, D P.P., white and cream. 

Mme. C. Lntland (new, 1912), chrome-yellow. 

Mr. Chas Hunter (new, 1912), rosy-crimson. 

M. Theo. Delacnurt (1913), rosy-scarlet, shaded. 

H E. Richardson, dark rod-crimson. 

Robin Hood, blood-red. 

Brilliant Ki Harney. 

K. A. Victoria, white and yelldw shaded. 

Lb Progria, yellow, changing to nankeen-yellow. 

Kooigin Carols. crimson. 

5, in 5 sorts, our sslection. Is 


Each. 3. 
fid 1/- 


8PECIAL CLEARANCE PRICES.' 

IJliutn auratum. Golden-rayed Lily of Japan 
2,000 Gannas, Indian Bhot, splendid varieties, largo 

_ roots.Sd fid 

Tigridias, Mexican Lilies, make a splendid show .. 2d 4d 
Lilium lancifolium rubrum, red, suffused white .. 4d fid 

Tiger Li.les, well known.2|d fid 

Lilium umbsilatuin grandiflora.Id 9d' 

Gladioli, large, named varieties.l|d 3d 

10,000 Mixed Roses, retarded^ f or^arden, to blear, 2d. eaoh ; 

SPECIAL OFFER OF DOUBLE BEGONIAS, 
FIMBRIATA. 

Usual price. Is to 2s fid. each. My special offer, in 5 
colours, fid. each, 12 for 5s. 

SPECIAL GLADIOLI OFFER, j* m 1|00 o. 

America, soft laTender-plnk .. .. Id 2/3 20 - 

Brenchleysnsis, Scarlet Sword.Id 2/3 20 - 

Holiandia, salmon-pink .. .. .. .. Id 2/3 20'- 

Pink Beauty, the best pink .. .. . fid 3/9 36. - 

Halley, one of the beat.6d 3 9 36/- 

Prinoeps, the best scarlet.fid 3/9 36/- 


Gladioli^ early^ flowering, Ackerman!, Peach ^Blossom, 


yuwiuu, wwi/ UUWl 

Queen of Holland, The w >» 
prfoe, 3d. dozen ; 100, Is fid. 


Usual price, 3s 6d. 100. Sale 


5s Orders, carriage paid; under fid. extra. 

TURNER’S WORLD-FAMOUS GLADIOLL 

THE ADMIRATION OF EVERYONE. 

War Prices 

August, white, blue eye .. . 

America, lovely pink.2d 

Ohiklai, American Hybrid.2d 

Gandavensis, French Hybrids .. 2d 

Pink Beauty, fine scarlet .2d 

Halley, flowers immense site.2d 

Baron Hulot, The Blue 
Lemoine Hybrid, The Spotted 
Or 12, in 12 sorts. Is fid. M * «, 6s Mixed, 12, Is 

TEMPLE COLLECTION BEGONIAS. 

For Exhibition or Showing:. 

2 Hybrid Gtgantea, 2 Double Camellia-flowering, 2 
Chapa, Fringed, 2 Crested Cristata, 2 Double Fimbriata, 
2 Single Marmorata, 2 Double Mammoth Papilio, 14, the 
Collection. for 2s fid., or Double Collectlou, Is fid. Guar¬ 
anteed prize takers 


Eaoh. 

12. 

100. 

.. 2d 

1/6 

12/- 

.. 2d 

176 

12/- 

.. 2d 

1/6 

12/- 

.. 2d 

1/6 

12/- 

.. 2d 

1/8 

12/- 

.. 2d 

1/6 

12/- 

.. 2d 

1/8 

12/ 

.. 2d 

1/6 

12- 


3d 

2/6 

17/6 

3d 

2/6 

17/6 

3d 

2,6 

17.6 

6d 

6/- 

35/- 


BEGONIAS. GOLD MEDAL STRAIN. 

26 years’ reputation. All offered at Special 
War Prices. 

SINGLE BEGONIAS, PRIZE STRAIN, Each. 12. 100. 
in 6 colours. Crimson, Orange, Salmon, 

Pink, Yellow, and Whits Usual price, 

6d. each . 

CRISPA NANUS, The Fringed Begonia 
A large Fringe or Frill around each 
petal. In 6 colours Usual price, 6d. 

each. 

CRISTATA, THE CRESTED BEGONIA. 

A large Crest on each petaL In 6 colours 

Usual price. 6d. each.3d 

DOUBLE FIMBRIATA, EXTRA 
PRETTY. Crimson. Pink, White, 

Orange, Salmon, ana Yellow. Usual 

price, 1/- each . 

ROSES, RETARDED, 5 in 5 varieties, 1/- 
10,000 MIXED ROSES, to Bell for gardens or Pots, 12,1/8. 
t MONTBRETLAS, named, 25, in 5 sorts, 1/3. See cata- 

°flYACINTHU8 CANDIOANS, plant with Gladioli, pure 
white, waxy flowers 12, 1/6; 100, 10/. 

ARUM MACULATA, The Lily of Nile, with spotted 
foliage, fine bulbs, 3d. each; 12, 2/6. 

CANNA, Crozy a, named, special offer, Sd. each; 12 for 

2 / 6 . 

LILIE S. Each. 12. 

Lilium lancifolium rubrum, red spotted .. .. 3d 211 

Lilium lancifolium roseum, the Pink Rubrum 3d 2,11 

Lilium Tigrinum, single Tiger.2d 19 

Lilium Tigrinum, double Tiger .3d 2. 6 

Lilium auratum, golden rayed.fid 

Collection Lilies, 12, in 6 sorts. 

Lilium umbellatum dwarf .-Id 

TIGRIDIAS, OR MEXICAN LILIES, 3d. eaoh; 12, in 
4 sorts 2s fid. 

Lilium Auratum, Golden-rayed lily of Japan, fid. eaoh ; 
12, 5s 9d. 

Large Auratums, Is each ; 12,11s fid. 

Lilium spedosum rubrum, Japanese, fid. each; 12 for 
5s 6d. 

BEDDING PLANTS, SAME AS SOLD FOR 
SHOP TRADE. 

Lobelia Mrs. Clibran, 25, Is 3d.; Asters, best, 25, Is 3d.; 
Marigolds, 25, Is. 3d. ; Ten-week Stocks, large double, 25, 
Is. 3d; Marguerites, 12 for Is. fid.; Geraniums, 12 for 2s.; 
seedling Carnations, large, 12, Is. fid.; large Pansies, 12, 

Is. 3d.; 100, 8a.; Violas, li . .. . . - 

12 for Is ; double Hollyhi _ 

Is. *, Flag Iris, 6, Is ; Ferns out of small j 
phiniums, 2d. each; Calceolarias, 12,1 


2/6 

3/11 


TV imaillB, 14, 

all £Ots, 6 for Is ; Del- 

THEODORE TURNER, THE TEMPLE, DALE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 
. BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
Jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphftite 
over tongned boards 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


s 


Strong 

Floor. 

6 /- 


“iif 

Hi l|: 

6 4 6 26 - 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

fi ft long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft high 
7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft 4 ha. high 
3 ft long, 6 ft wide, 7 ft 8 in. high 
9 ft. long, 7 ft wide, 8 ft high 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 
Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & bO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Tsars. 

Works, 6 acres. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reaoh 
ns not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first poet on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

BEST STOUT GARDEN NETS.—Do not 

" be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd.. Is.; 
by 2 yds.. 2s.; by 3 yds,, 3a.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GA8SON, Not Works, Rye. 
Established 128 years._ 


D RADERS will oblige by mentioning GaiT 

dsn in<3 Illustrated when aits Vering advertisements. 

1 to hear from i 


Business firms are always pleased t 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


MAY. 

May 11.—'Royal Horticultural Committees. 

„ 13—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society's 8how of May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips. 

„ 13—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Chelsea. 

JUNE. 

June 3—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 16.—Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

„ 22. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 90.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

„ 29.—National Rose Society's Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Horticultural Exhibition, Not¬ 
tingham. 

„ 39.—Southampton Horticultural Society's Rose 8how 

(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and F8te. 

JULY. 

July 1.—8treatham and District Sweet Pea aiul Rc.<c> 
Society. 

„ 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Holland 

Park. 

„ 13—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society’s Carnation nnd 
8weet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

17.—Seven Kings and Goudmayes Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 22.—Carnation Society’s Show. 

,, 23—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society’s Show. 

„ 3L—Seven oaks Horticultural and Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural 8odety Committees. 

„ 26.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa 

tion (2 days). 

. „ 98.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

,, 3L—Royal Horticultural Society Committees 

SEPTEMBER. 

September L—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 3—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Socic 

8now (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

„ 13—National Bose Society s Autumn Show, 

R.H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 

„ 20.--N.O.S Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


ciety’s 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies imil kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening I illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C. 


WEEDS' 


S 

10 

40 


One application of 

HARRISON'S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon .. 2/8, dram .. 9d„ oarriage .. 9d. 

9 .. 54 h 1/3 * 1/- 

lit- „ W- m paid. 

21/6 - V- 

75 /- .. 6 /- 

Irish orders are ttoi subject to these carriage 

terms, but are paid to any English port . Pull I 
price allowed for all drums and casks if ret urned 
in good condition carriage ~~ 

paid, within 2 months. 

N.B.—In tbs prioas of tbs above. plesM 
nets that .hie Weed Killer mixee 1 to W of 
water, being double the ordinary strength. 

One gallon sited with SO gallons of waUf 
will cover an area of from ISO to WO eq. yds. 
g/eelfeefg. There U no smell to this 
Weed Kilter. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist. (it. Dept.), 

READING. 
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Used 
all 
over 
the 
world 

IS ALL-BRITISH. 

W. Lawson, Newcastle-on- Tyne, says: “The 
Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. Last sea¬ 
son I hatched 75 chicks with it. and I was 
quite a novice." 15-egg size, 3 6130-eggs, 5/9. 
“Climax" Incubator and Rearer in one, 40-eggs, 136. 
FREE: An English 1/6 Thermoaioter wit h each one. 

Other Incubators, Poultry- Houses, Bone 
Gutters, Ac. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 

NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE 

Clonbrock Road. Stoke Newington. LONDON. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. fid. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs. 
Times.— PUBLISHER.63, Lincoin’slnn Fields, London,W.C. 


ANGLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

A Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, “Fishing 
Gaxette,’ 19, Adain-atreet. Strand. London._ 


T OVERS OF BOOKS should read the 

JJ "Publishers Circular. Partloulan of new books given 
in each issue Writ? for specimen copy to "Publishers 
Circular," Adaui-street, Adaiphi, Loudon. 
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Insects in the 


Wireworms, Slugs, and similar insect 
pests in the soil cause an immense 
amount of damage in gardens. 

hortunately, however, they are readily 
destroyed by working a little Vaporite 
into the soil when digging. 

Vaponte acts very quickly — the 
insects will be found lying dead in the 
sod within a few days. 

Vaporite 


In tins:— 

Small .. Od. 

About 7-Vn i. .. !!- 

„ Hlbs. .. 3J- 

,, SS-lbs. . iti 

Of all Seedsmen. 


In bay*:- 

icu-L .. 7 0 

I-cwt . 11 6 

Carriage paid. 



Soil Killed 


Killed by Vaporite. 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


Awarded Gold Medal. Anglo-American Exhibition. 
Commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


*WEHDCltt&Rj 


.Lu & Lit. o /. 

For Destroying Weeds and Moss on Carriage Drives, Ac. 
Used in 11.H.S. Cardens, Kew, Ac , Ac. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

Dissolves quickly in cold water. 

Size 1 No. 1. To make 25 gallons, 1 9 ; Postage 3d. 

of No 2. „ 50 ,. 3 3. 4d 

Tins ) No. 3. ,, 100 ,, 6-; Post Paid 

LIQUID WEED KILLERS. 

One gallon to be mixed with 25 gallons of water. 
Prices: 1 gallon, 2 3 (tin free) ; 5 gallons, 7 6 (drum, 
2,t>); 10 gallons, 13 4 : 10 gallons. 21 4; 20 gallons, 
25 -; 40 gallons, 4S - Carriage paid on 2 gdlons. 
Drums or casks of lUgallonsanu overcharged5/-each 
and allowed when returned. Strength, 1' in 50. 
Prices on application. 

“ACME" LAWN SAND. 

Marvellous destructive effect, on Weeds and Moss mi 
Lawns Fertilizes the Grass; no other manure 
needed. 7 11k , 1 9; 56 lbs . 10-; 1 cwt ,19-; Car 
riage Paid cm 56 lbs. and upwards. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

For destroying all Icaf-c tl ing ioseefs, such as cater¬ 
pillars. 8d. ja:r lb., sufficient for 20 gallons. 

“FUMERITE.” 

For destroying all ground vermin. To be dug into 
the soil, lib tins, 1 -, post free; 56 lbs., 7 6; Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Pint. 1 3 ; 1 gallon, 3 -; Carriage Paid. 

QUASSIA-TOBACCO INSECTICIDE. 

Pint, 13. post free; 1 gallon, 5 - (drum. 9d ); Car¬ 
riage Paid. 

Other Garden Chemicals, prices and particulars 
on application. 


The ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 

TONBRIDGE, KENT (Dept. C), 

and River Street, Bolton, Lancashire. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RO„ N. ’Phone: 1550 North. 


"DEiST tanned garden netting, 

-LJ birdproof, small mesh, 50 by 1J yards. Is. 4d. ; or 2J 
yards, 2s. 8d ; or 4J yards. 5s. 4il Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid— STRAW PERU Y NETTING CO., 5, Sulloik Ter 
race, Lowestoft. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better I 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet.3 6 

No 2 ,, ,, 10,000 . 2 0 

N.» 3 . 1,000 6d 

No 1 Box fordeliouie plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 



If unobtainable of your seedsman, toe supply post free. 

W. DARLINCTON & SONS, Lt a| HACKNEY, N.E. 


A RUSTIC ARCH FOR 2/9 

Send P.O. 2,9. We will send you Rustic 
Wood, cut to sizes, to make an Arch 4ft. 
across path, 18in. deep and 7ft. out of ground. 
When ordering, suite whether flat top or 
gothic required. 

Rustic Poles for Pergolas, Fencing, &c. 

ljin. to 2in. at Butt 1 "2ft. Long, 5/- per doz. 
2$in. ,, ,, 6/- ,, 

3in. ,, ,, 8- ,, 

4in. ,, ,, 10 6 ,, 

All orders despatched the same day as received. 

A. TURRELL & SONS, 

Rustio & Horticultural Works, Forest Hill, LONDON, S.E. 

Phone: Sydenham 12G8. 


ON SALE BULL’S EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS 

THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


AS ADVERTISED ON THE RAILWAYS 


METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

-Li —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept— 50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free — H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


T OOK 1 TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-U PROM PI’ DISPATCH GUARANTEED 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, Is : 45 by 2, 2s.; 45 by 3,3«. Orders over 
2s carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs., Is.— 
MOUlir, .V I II . Net Works, Rye 

Mention "Gardening Illustrated.’* 





SPRING DAYS! 

“Garden days ! 

A V E you the 
best Mower? You 
have if it’s a 
Ransomes.’ If not, get 
one—for your lawn’s sake. 


manes 

Famous 

MOWERS 

run sweetly, require 
little effort to push, 
and give the least 
trouble. It pays to 
buy a really good 
Mower. It pays to buy 
a Mower which has 
been brought to per¬ 
fection by more than 
8oyears’experience,as 
the Ransomes’ Mower 
has. Ask your J ron- 
monger. He will tell 
you that the Mower to 
get is a Ransomes', 




WRITE 
for List No. 100 
It will 
interest you 


Sold and recommended by good 
Ironmongers and Seedsmen 
everywhere. 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies L ii Ipswich 




Slugs 
Slugs 
Slugs 

SANITAS POWDER will rid 

your Garden of Slugs, and protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Frea Sample with instructions Free. 

6 d. and i/- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt. 

of all Chemists, Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd. 

Limehouse, London, E. 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition , igii. 


THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 


PATENT APPLIED FOIL 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 



1 dozon Clips, 9d. ; 3 dozen, ft’-; 1 grow, 7/% post free. 
This Is the best and cheapest Cloche on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agent s wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W. A. SMITH I Glass Merchant!* 1 *" 

1 17, Gt. Hampton 8tr—t, BIRMINGHAM. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Diq n I: ■; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Gentiana vema from seed. -The fullest 
bloom of this I have seen this side of the 
Alps was at Wakehurst lately, a pan full 
of flowers. The plants were raised from 
.seed and kept in a cool house this past 
winter, destined to be put out on the rock 
garden soon.—W. 

Ethionema iberideum.— This at Brock- 
hurst growing as a large tuft covered with 
flowers, seems much more vigorous and 
hardy than most of its fellows. It is a 
handsome dwarf plant, forming a 
vigorous tuft, and showing no trace of the 
fragility seen among the other kinds. 

Rhodcdendron Kelskei.— This stands the 
winter in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, and flowers there annually. 
It was in bloom in early April this year. 
Unfortunately, It is a little disappointing 
as regards the colour, which is a rather 
dull yellow. It is of low and rather 
spreading growth. I have been watching 
the behaviour of R.'Keiskei in Edinburgh 
for two or'three years, and it seems quite 
capable of standing our winters in the 
north.— S. Aknott. 

Hepaticas, the blue .flowers of April.—I 

have a few hundred plants of the wild 
blue Ilepatica of the mountains of Europe, 
and get more credit for them than any¬ 
thing else of the month. Mr. Stormonth 
sends me a very pretty series of the double 
as well as single forms. Grouped in a bold 
and picturesque way the effect is quite 
different from that of the ordinary dotting 
way. The colour of the wild form is 
lovely. The Hungarian one is a good 
plant, but the colour of the common old I 
alpine kind is a lovelier blue. Mr. Stor- 1 
month sends, among others, a large form 
(major) of the same flne, soft colour.—W. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) in Scot¬ 
land.— A recent note concerning this Iris 
leads me to wonder if something like a 
record has not been set up in these 
gardens. The first flowers began to ap- 
I>ear in the third week in November, and 
since then till the present date (April 
9th) t here has been a continual succession 
of bloom—that is, over a period of close 
upon five months. As I have already said 
when previously referring to I. stylosa In 
those pages, the plants are at the foot of 
a IVach wall with a southerly exposure. 
The wall is topinnl by a glass coping 2 feet 
wide, and with the shelter thus afforded 
if is not necessary to cut the blooms in 
bud. as they expand where they grow. I. 
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stylosa certainly relishes a dry and sunny 
position in which it gets thoroughly baked 
during summer, and in which it increases 
very rapidly.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Androsace oarnea. — A fragile plant, 
looking like a miniature alpine Primrose. 
It is more easily grown than some of its 
alpine fellows in soil without lime. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Primula Allionl.— Sir Frank Crisp sends 
me a small pip of this which does not give 
the faintest idea of its beauty in its own 
land. Half-way up the Val de Tenda there 
is a little side valley cultivated by the 
wooden plough of the days of Virgil, but 
flanked by an enormous cliff, and all along 
the cracks in the seams there is a mass of 
this richly-coloured Primrose.—W. 

The White-Hoop Pettlooat Daffodil. — 1 
was pleased to see the illustration and 
note on this (p. 171). I grew it for many 
years. I generally put the bulbs at the 
end of August into small pans about 
4 inches deep, standing them outside and 
slightly covering them till the bulbs 
started into growth, when they were re¬ 
moved to a brick pit in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion and given abundance of air. When 
the blooms began to open they were raised 
close to the glass, and when fully open 
they were removed to a cold house.— 
Dorset. 

Mutlsla deourreiis. — Mention of this 
showy climbing Composite on page 232 
brings to mind a particularly fine example 
which, nearly fifty years ago, was 
flowering in the nursery of Messrs. Glen- 
dinning at Turnbam Green. The Mutisia 
was planted close to a screen of Privet, 
not a closely-cropped .hedge, but a few 
loosely-disposed plants. Through these 
the shoots of the Mutisia made their way, 
and the brilliant orange-coloured flowers 
were borne in great profusion. This 
Mutisia was certainly planted near the 
Privet, but as to the conditions of drain¬ 
age, soil, etc., I cannot say.—K. R. W. 

Hollyhocks. —The note on page 214 of 
April 10th concerning Hollyhocks Is good ; 
but if they do not come into bloom before 
September, do w r e not lose some of the en¬ 
joyment their flowers give? I think so, 
especially when grown on cold soils, which 
renders the development of the last half 
of the spike a very slow process, added to 
which the cold, heavy dews also impair 
the opening and colour of the flowers. 
The best wnyl have found is to sow the 
seed in July or August, wintet the plants 


under a south wall or in pots in a cold- 
frame, and plant out in early spring. So 
treated the spikes develop and the flowers 
open before the autumn rains and dews 
have any ill-effect—C. Tur.ver, Ken View 
Garden, Highgate. 

A fine rosy Primrose.— What a beautiful 
and effective plant this is at Brockhurst. 
All forms of the rosy. Primrose are 
beautiful, but this is a very distinct and 
larger form. I hope some nurseries have 
a stock of it.—W. 

Anemone Hepatioa I have collected for 
some years, chiefly in the Pyrenees. 
There the white form seems to be far the 
commonest. There are numberless shades 
of mauve-blue and I have occasionally 
found a colour which is almost blue. A 
rather washy pink is pretty common, a 
real crimson is rare. The “ blue ” forms 
are the most satisfactory in the garden, 
the white the least so, though all are very 
free flowering. There is considerable 
variation in the number and “ solidity ” 
of the petals, and also in the leaves, which 
in some cases are marbled. — Arthur F. 
Hobt, Harrow . 

Primula Julia. —This from Miss Will* 
inott, who writes of it as follows:— 

“ This has every good quality—hardy, 
free, long period of flowering, easy to 
propagate, and grows well in any posi¬ 
tion and any soil. I always try any 
new plant in every position and with 
every soil, and the experience thus 
gained is valuable. In that way I 
very rarely lose a plant. From the 
plant I sent you you can easily make 
fifty without harming any of the 
stock.” . 

-Primula Julue first flowered iu 

this country iu the Oxford Botanic 
Garden in 1911. I first saw it in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. Last year I 
saw a delightful group of an exceptionally 
good, free-flowering form in the garden of 
Dr. John Mac-Watt, Duns, whose collec¬ 
tion of Primulas is remarkably large. I 
flowered it last year, and it is at the pre¬ 
sent time in bloom here in the open. It is 
classed by Pax in the vernales section, 
which includes our native Primroses, Cow¬ 
slips, and Oxlips, but Professor Bayley 
Balfour does not consider it In its right 
place among them. This matters little to 
a garden lover, and P. Julise can well 
afford to stand upon its own merits. It is a 
dainty little plant, growing only an inchm- 
two high, and bears freely charming rosy- 
lilac flowers. It will probably do best in 
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soil whicli suits our common Primrose. I 
am growing it in a low, rather damp 
place. Being unaware of its exact re¬ 
quirements, and wishing to experiment a 
little, I planted a crown of P. Juliae in a 
moraine with whinstone chips surfacing 
light sandy soil, just near the edge of a 
little watercourse which passes along the 
moraine and is only flowing at intervals 
when the adjoining Water Lily pool re¬ 
quires replenishing. Here P. Juliae is 
doing capitally, though dwarfer than in 
other places.— S. Arnott. 

Romanzoffia sltohensls.— A modest little 
plant from British Columbia, with white, 
erect, bell-shaped flowers and leaves re¬ 
minding one of some of the Rockfoils. 
The plant is of tufted habit, grows 8 inches 
or 6 inches high at its best, wdth the 
stalked, deeply-toothed leaves of Saxi- 
fraga granulata. It grows freely in 
sandy loam to which some peat has been 
added and prefers a cool foot-run. It 
may prove interesting for the rock garden. 
An illustration of a group of this will be 
found in our issue of October 3rd, 1914, 
page 649. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

8axlfraga Vandalli— A very fine speci¬ 
men in bloom of this difficult to flower 
Uockfoil was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society when shown on 
Tuesday, April 13th, Iv Messrs. Tucker, 
Oxford. It comes from the Tyrol, and is 
a rare and choice kind, a d not often seen 
in bloom. The spiny-pointed rosettes are 
tufted and greenish, rarely glaucous or 
encrusted. It seems to do best when 
tightly wedged between stones and given 
the merest scrap of soil. Perfect drainage 
is all-important. The pure-white blossoms 
are produced in clustered heads, and a 
good flowering example, as the one re¬ 
ferred to, is worth trying for. 

Rhododendron intrioatum. — Amongst 
the many new species of Rhododendron 
that have been introduced from China 
within recent years this is one of the most 
distinct and beautiful that has yet 
flowered. It forms compact little bushes 
a foot or so high, but blossoms w r ell when 
not more . than 3 inches high. Its tiny, 
evergreen leaves are usually less than 
i inch long, and its violet-coloured flowers, 
which are borne several together in ter¬ 
minal heads, are each rather more than 
i inch across. It was found by Mr. 
Wilson, in Szechuen, in 1904. As it grows 
wild at altitudes varying from 11,000 feet 
to 15,000 feet there is no question as to its 
hardiness, but as it blooms early (April), 
and the flowers are liable to injrry from 
late frosts and cutting winds, a rather 
sheltered position should be provided. A 
sheltered spot in the rock garden is an 
ideal place for it. It can be increased 
from cuttings of half-ripe shoots dibbled 
into pots of sandy peat in July. Place 
the cuttings in a close and slightly warm 
frame until rooted, then move the small 
plants to a cold-frame until they are large 
enough for planting out. 

Saxifraga marglnata.— I look upon this 
South Italian kind as one of the best 
white April-flowering Rockfoils. In habit 
of growth—the formation of the rosettes 
more particularly—it has much in common 
with the Grecian S. Boryi, which, how¬ 
ever, so far as my experience goes, rarely 
presents the high incrustation which char¬ 
acterises S. marginsta. Apart from these 
differences, S. Boryi is dwarfer and later 
in flowering. Incidentally, it may be less 
good, though, as the two are rarely In 
flower together, the comparison counts for 
little. Happily, the above-named species 
flowers freely. There are, too. a certain j 
purity in its large white flowers and a ‘ 


which characterise and separate it from 
othei-s near akin. The petals, too, are 
usually separated right to the base, 
though without the least tendency to stari- 
ness. The flowers, freely borne, are of 
good substance, and last a considerable 
time in perfection. The buds are of a 
pink hue. The plant loves limestone, and 
with this ensured in sunny rock crevices 
it will invariably do well.—E. Jenkins. 

Casslope fas tig lata (Himalayan 
Heather) is a small but pretty ever¬ 
green, rarely exceeding a foot in height. 
It should be planted in soil to which peat 
or decayed leaves have been added, and in 
a moist but well-drained position, where 
it is shaded from the mid-day sun, other¬ 
wise it will assume a yellow and un¬ 
healthy appearance. The flowers—not un¬ 
like those of the Lily of the Valley—are 
produced from the axils of the tiny leaves 
during April and May. It is a charming 
plant for shady nooks in the rock garden 
or the Heath garden, but must not be 
allowed to suffer from drought. If used j 
in the rock garden it should be carpeted | 
with some of the mossy Rockfoils, which 
will keep the ground cool and enhance its i 
beauty. It is a native of the Himalayas 
where it Is found at a high altitude. In 
C. tetragona, a commoner kind from North 
America, the flowers are smaller, and, 
while generally not so attractive, It is 
worth growing.—E. M. , 

Pyonostaohys Dawel.—“K. R. W.,” ' 
page 210, refers to this as “ a promising 
winter-flowering plant for the green¬ 
house,” though I do not think it is destined 
to occupy high rank among winter-flower¬ 
ing subjects, even when its fine blue colour 
is admitted. Indeed, in my opinion, it 
will owe any popularity to which it may 
attain to colour alone, since there is 
nothing of refinement in the plant, and i 
the density of the cone-like flower-clusters i 
which terminate the stems does not make 
for display. Rather more than a year 
ago I saw it in flower at Kew, while a few j 
weeks ago a batch of a dozen or so was 
sent to one of the meetings of the Royal J 
Horticultural Society. In each case the j 
rich blue, equalling in tone that of Salvia j 
patens almost, attracted at once, though | 
one found oneself longing for more of it 
and a better-habited plant. It is of the 
Intense blue which everybody appreciates, 
and doubtless the rarity of this colour will 
compensate for much. The exhibited 
plants referred to were little more than 
2 feet high.—E. J. 

Hepatloas from Kilbride.— We are en¬ 
closing a plant of a small, late-flowering 
form, with curiously. formed leaves. Its 
flowers, pale lavender and borne on up¬ 
right stems, are just turned over at the 
neck in a graceful way. We think we re¬ 
ceived this from America, as triloba, some 
years ago. Our stock of this suffered last [ 
year, and so the plant is smaller than i 
usual. We also epclose leaves of the old j 
H. triloba variabilis. This plant seems 
now very scarce. There seems to be a 
great variation in the marking, but we 
have not yet proved whether the condition 
of growth has anything to do with the 
fine colouring of $ome of the plants. In 
some the tints are paler than in others. 
We are going to label and isolate some 
of them to see how they come another 
year.—J. Stormonth & Son. 

[The leaves are very pretty with dark 
bronzy marbling. Hepaticas are such 
attractive flowers of April that gardeners 
can hardly pay them too much attention. 
A friend of ours tells us that the Swedish 
form of the common one varies very much, 
and the American one may too. It would 
be a great gain to have this late-fluweriug j 


distinctness In the obovate reflexing petals kind established in mir gardens.—E d ] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LATE PLANTING OF 
EVERGREENS. 

Some kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs 
are difficult to re-establish, and in many 
cases the removal of such plants during 
winter would be almost certain to result 
In failure. When dealing with ever¬ 
greens it must always be borne in mind 
that a greater strain is imposed upon the 
roots during winter than is the case with 
summer - leafing plants, therefore any 
serious root disturbance at a time when 
the ground is cold, the temperature of t£e 
air low, or dry cutting winds prevail, 
must produce a weakening effect. Ever¬ 
greens which produce a dense mass of 
fibrous roots enclosing a considerable body 
of soil do not suffer seriously, Rhododen¬ 
drons and Heaths being cases in point, 
but Evergreen Oaks, Portugal Laurels, 
Pines, and various other subjects produce 
a few long, main roots with insufficient 
fibres to hold the soil together, and unless 
elaborate means are taken to prepare the 
plants so that a body of soil can be bound 
securely about the roots during trans¬ 
planting, every particle of soil falls away. 
When these plants are moved in May, 
however, the soil Is warm and the roots 
become active, and plants soon repair any 
root injury. 

At any period of the year large speci¬ 
mens of some species can only be trans¬ 
planted with n considerable amount of 
risk, and it is advisable to provide per¬ 
manent positions for them when quite 
small. Such as Pines, Arbutuses, 
Portugal Laurels, and Evergreen Oaks 
always become established more readily 
when transplanted below rather than 
above 18 inches In height. In cases where 
the root system is found to be very small 
in comparison to the branch system it is 
wise to cut the branches back to some 
extent when the plants are moved. This 
relieves the roots of a certain amount of 
work and gives the plant a better chance 
of recovery. The fall of the leaves of 
newly-planted evergreens need cause no 
uneasiness, in fact it Is a better sign of 
recovery than for the leaves to remain on 
the branches and begin to shrivel. Pro¬ 
vided the weather is showery for two or 
three weeks following transplanting, the 
plants are likely to recover fairly well 
during that time, but if sunny or windy 
and dry it is advisable to provide shade 
for important subjects. This may lx* 
effected by means of canvas or branches 
of evergreen trees, the whole being 
syringed twice daily. 

When plants are merely moved from 
one position to another in the same garden 
there is not the same risk as when they 
are subjected to a long railway journey. 
In the latter case care should be taken in 
packing that the roots are not likely to 
become dry on the journey, and on arrival 
the plants should be unpacked at once and 
the roots well soaked, planting being done 
with the least possible delay. A good 
watering should be given during planting, 
and when the work is completed a sur¬ 
face dressing of decayed leaves and 
manure will prevent drying of the sur¬ 
face soil. Any plant that is likely to be 
blown about before sufficient new roots 
have been formed to anchor it firmly in 
the soil should be secured to a stake or be 
made firm by a triangle of soft ropes 
fastened to stakes driven Into the ground 
a few feet from the tree. 

The May planting of Pines, Spruces, 
and Douglas Firs is usually confined to 
the colder parts of the country, April 
being considered a suitable month in other 
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places, whilst when planted under forest this year should be shortened back to 
conditions, and the plants are only three or four buds and any pruning re* 
9 inches to 12 inches high, they are quired done at the same time. If the soil 
planted during open weather throughout a | around the bushes is exhausted some of it 
good part of autumn and early- spring, but! should be removed and replaced with good 
larger plants succeed much better if left loam and rotten manure—G. 

until the later dates. Many Hollies are - 

moved m May with few losses, whilst BRETSCHNEIDER’S DOGWOOD 
Hollies transplanted without soil to the (CORNUS BRETSCHNEIDERI). 
roots three months earlier rarely prove There are several distinct groups of Dog- 
satisfactory. Bamboos which need divld- woods, each of which varies a good deal, 
ing give far better results when moved in In early spring we have the common Dog- 
May, at a time when the new culms are wood or Cornel (C. Mas) and its allies, 
1 inch or 2 inches long, than at any other I producing their bright, golden blossoms in 
time. The exact date at which trans- small clusters from leafless shoots; in 
planting should be commenced cannot be May and .Tune another group is conspicu- 



Part of a plant of Comus > Dretschneidcri in the Royal Gardens , Kciu. 


fixed, as seasons vary so much from year 
to year, but an excellent guide can be 
obtained by the condition of the growth 
buds, for when shoots of Holly, Evergreen 
Oak, or Portugal Laurel are about } inch 
in length the plants are in good condition 
for removal. D. 

Forsythia suspensa and F. viridissima 

are effective shrubs for planting in the 
open in sheltered positions. In cold dis¬ 
tricts the shelter of a wall is required by 
both. These having now passed out of 
flower require pruning. The shoots made 
now and those that result from this 
pruning will furnish the flowering wood 
for another year. The flowering shoots of 


ous by reason of the large white bracts 
which surround the small heads of tiny 
1 flowers, as represented by such kinds as 
I C. florida and C. Nuttalli; in June and 
July such tree-like kinds as C. macrophylln 
and C. eontroversa are conspicuous by 
their large flat heads of cream-coloured 
flowers; and earlier in May and June there 
is still another group which is composed 
of large bushes, often with bright-coloured 
bark,which produce round heads of white 
or creamy-white flowers. To this last- 
named group C. Bretschneideri belongs. 

A native of China, it was brought into 
prominent notice in 1899, when a figure 
and description appeared in Le Jardin. 
Since that time ample opportunity has oc¬ 


curred of judging its merits as an ornu- 
mental shrub, and although this group of 
the family is sometimes sneered at so far 
as its flowering qualities go, a glance 
at the accompanying illustration will be 
sufficient to prove that it, at any rate, 
presents a pretty picture when at its best. 
Moreover, it has the advantage of pro¬ 
ducing attractive fruit towards the end of 
August, the berries being alternately white 
and bluish in colour. Its bark has the 
familiar red colouring of several other 
species in the group, although it is less 
bright than that of C. alba and its varie¬ 
ties. A point in its favour is its adapta¬ 
bility for a variety of conditions, for it 
can be grown almost anywhere and in 
almost any deeply-worked soil. By in¬ 
serting cuttings a foot long out of doors, 
in autumn or winter, it is easily increased. 
As a plant for the wilder parts of the 
garden it is, perhaps, better adapted than 
for the shrubbery, as it is of vigorous 
habit and requires plenty of room, other¬ 
wise' it has to be severely pruned to keep 
it from smothering other subjects. D. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

A walk round show’s many things much 
earlier than usual which call for 
notice. Rhododendrons, many of the 
hybrids far in advance of their usual 
Iieriod of blooming, are already in bloom. 
Large pieces of Berberis Darw’ini, most 
of which have been in bloom more or less 
throughout the winter, are upon the 
point of making their finest show. The 
different sorts of Flow’ering Currants— 
Ribes—have been very fine; Cydonia 
japonica has seldom been more attrac¬ 
tive; Lilacs of many sorts are showing a 
profusion of buds; and for some time now 
the double Jew's Mallow’ — Kerria 
japonica, fl. pi.—has been in evidence. 
Many kinds of Prunus are grown, and 
these at the present time are in full 
flower. Mahonias, usually regarded as 
plants more suitable for undergrowth in 
w’oods, have a certain value in odd corners 
of the. garden, and in late April their 
golden-yellow’, sweetly-scented corymbs 
are by no means the least attractive of 
our flowering shrubs. Andromeda flori- 
bunda has remained in good order for an 
exceptionally long period, the Mexican 
Orange-flower (Cholsya ternata) has 
seldom been more promising, w’hile 
Azaleas of all kinds give promise of 
abundance of bloom before the season is 
very much further advanced. Laurus- 
tinuses have, as usual, proved their value, 
and if the few more generally grown 
varieties of Kalmias are not so promising 
as usual, yet an occasional failure is not 
to be grumbled at. Certain of the flower¬ 
ing Cherries are beginning to show white, 
and apart altogether from the regular 
occupants of the shrubberies, one cannot 
help noticing the gay display of the 
Whins (Gorse) and the rich promise of 
the Laburnums, Thorns, and other things 
in the neighbourhood of the gardens. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmcic, Kirkcudbright. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Willow-leaved Magnolia (Magnolia 
salicifolia).— 1 This, although introduced so 
recently as 1900, has already proved a 
free-grow’ing and free-flowering plant. A 
native of Japan, it there forms a small 
tree 20 feet or so high, and judging from 
its behaviour here it will grow at least as 
high in this country, for there are already 
plants 8 feet or 10 feet high. It is readily 
distinguished by its narrow, deciduous 
leaves. The flowers are each 3 inches to 
4 inches across and composed of six 
glistening white petals, their nearest 
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approach in the genus lieing the flowers 
of M. stellata, which have, of course, a 
larger number of petals. From M. stellata 
the plant is perfectly distinct, for in¬ 
stead of the dense bushy habit of that 
plant we have an upright tree with long, 
slender branches. It is apparently as 
hardy as M. stellata, and flowers a week 
or two later, usually towards the end of 
April. Anyone wishing for a suitable 
lawn plant where shelter from cold winds 
is afforded might well give this a trial.— 
W. D. 

Pruning shrubs.— The pruning of hardy 
shrubs is one of the most important 
matters connected with them, but at pre¬ 
sent it is very imperfectly understood, and 
we see far too often the lamentable re¬ 
sults accruing from a lack of knowledge 
of their individual requirements. All that 
is generally considered necessary is for an 
incompetent workman to give the shrubs 
an annual trimming with a pair of shears, 
with the result that when the work is 
finished the shrubs all have about the same 
rounded, stiff appearance. Much of the old 
wood which should have been removed 
is left and forms a mass of useless growth, 
the young wood, which should be care¬ 
fully preserved for future blossom, being 
cut away. It is not possible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule, as shrubs differ 
so much in their individual requirements, 
but it is better not to prune at all than 
to prune indiscriminately. The majority 
of flowering shrubs produce their blos¬ 
soms during the spring and summer 
months, and some of these, such as the 
Philadelphus, Deutzias, and Forsythias, 
which produce their flowers on wood of 
the previous season’s growth, are im¬ 
proved by having some of the flowering 
stems cut clean out as soon as the 
blossoms have fallen. This will help to 
strengthen the new growths sent out from 
the base and give them a better oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming well ripened before 
winter sets in. The majority of hardy 
shrubs, however, require very little 
pruning beyond occasionally removing the 
old growth so as to keep them shapely and 
open to enable them to receive the full 
benefit of the sun and air. It is only by 
intelligent study and actual practice that 
one can become conversant with the re¬ 
quirements of different shrubs .—American 
Gardening. 

The Double-flowered Dorse.— This is of 
more compact growth than the ordinary 
Gorse, and is not so untidy as the single- 
flowered kind, as there are no seed-pods. 
The most suitable positions for It are dry 
hillsides and sandy or stony banks ex¬ 
posed to full sun. When planted in poor 
soil the growth is short and sturdy, and 
flowers are borne with great freedom, but 
when planted in rich soil the growth is 
gross and fails to produce a full crop of 
bloom. The double-flowered Gorse is 
easily increased from cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots during July or August. 
They should be inserted firmly in a bed 
of sandy soil in a cold-frame, which must 
be kept close and shaded from bright sun. j 
About the following April the cuttings ! 
may be lifted, taking care not to injure 
the delicate roots, and be potted singly 
Into 3-inch pots in which they should re¬ 
main until they are planted permanently 
during the following autumn.—D. 

Eplmedlum maoranthum. — This is one 
of the nicest of the race and is very band- 
some when in flower. It came into bloom 
in April this year. It occasionally flowers 
In autumn as well, this depending on the 
season. The blooms are white. When the 
old foliage is left on the plant it flowers 
much more freely, the bronzy colouring of 
last year’s leaves heightening the appear¬ 
ance of the plant and the flowers. When 
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! the young leaves appear they are very 
i prettily veined and coloured. It is a 
j capital border or rock-garden plant and 
j soon spreads in light soil, which it appears 
to prefer. E. grandiflorum is a synonym 
and E. niveum is closely allied, if not a 
mere variety, with smaller blooms.—S. 
Arnott. 

8piraa Thunbergl. — The shrubby 
Spiraeas are divided Into two well- 
marked groups by their method of flower¬ 
ing, one group blooming on wood matured 
the previous year, whilst the flowers of 
the other terminate the branches of the 
current year. S. Thunbergl belongs to 
the former set and is the earliest of all to 
bloom. During an early spring it some¬ 
times happens that flowers open in 
February and the plants are at their best 
in March. This year, however, they were 
not in really good condition until the 
middle of April. The leaves are bright 
green and small, the combination of grace¬ 
ful branches and elegant foliage being 
very effective. It may be increased either 
by cuttings or layers. If the plants are 
inclined to become straggly the branches 
should be shortened as soon as the flowers 
fade. 

Herbert* nervosa. — This ie a distinct and 
beautiful dwarf Barberry. The leaves, bronzy- 
purple during moet of the year, resemble in 
shape those of B. nepalensie. The flowers are 
produced in yellow racemes. It is of slow 
growth and not easily increased, which pro- 
oably accounts for its scarcity.—E. Markham. 

Rhododendron f&atiglatnm. — The pretty 
dwarf, purple-flowered Rhododendron fastigia- 
tum has been very pleasing in the Edinburgh 
Royal Botanic Gardens, where it hae proved 
quito hardy._ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM& 

THE FIVE BEST WHITE SINGLE- 

FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SlNGI.E-FLO WERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS hUVC 
lately been given the prominence they de¬ 
serve. The papers read and discussed at 
the recent National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Conference disclosed the fact 
that, In several respects, authorities are 
much in agreement as to what are the 


best kinds now in general cultivation. 
Not the least interesting of these selections 
was that which referred to the five best 
white kinds. They are as follows:— 
Marjorie. —A large pure white kind of 
good form and chaste appearance. 

Mens a. —Without a doubt the most per¬ 
fect of all singles. Of moderate size, 
beautiful form, and pure white/ 

White E. Pagram.— This is a beautiful 
white sport from the well-known pink 
variety Edith Pagram, having all the good 
points of the parent variety. 

White Swan.—A flower of medium size, 
of comparatively recent introduction, and 
pure white. 

Snow Queen. — This is an Anemone- 
centred single of beautiful form and of 
the purest white. E. G. 


Guttings. —In the course of the week 
additions were made to the number of 
hardy Chrysanthemums. The varieties 
tend to become embarrassing, in so far 
that, occasionally, a striving after a 
“ collection *’ prevents the effect of a 
good mass of a given colour being utilised 
to the greatest advantage. Much depend¬ 
ence is here placed.upon the well-known 
Masse family, and for all-round purposes, 
both in range of colours and for cutting, 
the race has much to recommend it. 
Marie Masse, Crimson Masse, Ralph 
Curtis, White Masse, Rabbie Burns, and 
noraee Martin, grown in quantity, are 
still as good as anything, and—a point in 
their favour—they bloom from August till 
late October. Mine. Desgranges is also 
grown to some extent, and, though old, 
it Is a sterling variety. A good deal of 
use is made' of the dwarf bronze Piercy’s 
Seedling. I used to like a hedge of 
Goacher’s Crimson, but this showy’ Chrys¬ 
anthemum developed rust year after year 
and was ultimately discarded. Singles 
grow in favour, although, out of doors in 
our climate, they are occasionally cut off 
before blooming by an untoward frost. 
Still, they deserve attention, and the 
success attained last year by Sylvia Slade. 
Mary Richardson, Ceddie Mason, and i 
few others will lead to their larger em¬ 
ployment during the current season. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT WISLEY. 


Variety. 


Almirante. 

Obamp d'Or. 

Evelyn. 

F6e Parisienne . 

F. Wilson 

J. Bannister. 

Jimmie . 

Lorraine . 

Mart in Peed. 

Mrs. J. Fielding \synony-lf 
Goacher's Terra Cotta/ mous \ 

Mabel Roberts . 

Mrs. W. Sydenham 

Pluie d'Argent . 

Roi des Blancs . 

R. Pemberton . 

Stella. 

Tonkin. 

Caledonia. 

Abercom Beauty. 

Bronze Goacher. 

Carrie. 

Crimson Polly . 

Diana. 

George Bowness .. 

Harrie. 

Leslie. 

Mme. Marie Masse. 

Market White . 

Nina Blick. 

Perle ChantillioiuiUe 

Polly. 

Ethel. 

Wells’ Scarlet . 

A. Bamham.■ 

Brighton . 

Crimson Diana . 

Ernest Ballet .. 

KSS’EUJ{I 

Gascoigne 
Mme. Drou&rd 
May .. .. ., 

Minnie Carpenter .. 

Miss B. Miller 
Nellie Riding. 


Jones, Wells. 

Barr, Jones, Wells. 

Wells A Co. 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Simpson . 

Jones, Wells. 

Wells. 

Jones, Wells. 

Jones .. . 

Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Jones, Wells. 

Wells. 

Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

R. Veitch, Wells v . 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Barr, Jones. 

Dobbie. 

Dobbie, Wells. 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Dobbie, Wells . 

R. Veitch, Wells . 

Dobbie, Jones, Wells A Co., Wells 
Dobbie, Jones, Wells 
Barr. Dobbie, Jones 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 
Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 
Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 
Barr, Dobbie, Wells 
Dobbie, Jones. Wells 

Barr, Jones, Wells. 

Barr, Dobbie, Jones, Wells 

Dobbie, Wells . 

Dobbie, Wells . 

Wells. 

Jones. 

Dobbie, Jones, Wetls 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Jones. 

Dobbie. 

Jones. 

Wells A Co. 

Jones . 

Barr Jones, Wells. 

Dobbie, Jones . 

Wells. 


Results in previous year. 


No pre 


15/ 9,10 
24/1011 
23/ 9/02 
10/ 9 10 
29/ 9/10 
12/ 9 /05 
12/ 9/05 
14/ 9/99 
9/ 8/98 
29/ 9/10 
16/ 9/10 
29/ 9/10 
29/ 9 /10 
11/ 9/06 
2510/10 


No pre 


Dobbie 
Wells.. 
Wells.. 
Wells.. 
Dobbie, Well 
Wells .. 
Wells.. 
Wells .. 
Haywood 
Dobbie 
Dobbto 
Dobbie 
Dobbie 
Wells .. 
Wells .. 


Award of Merit. 


Highly 

commended. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA FORTUNEI. 

The charming species depicted in the ac¬ 
companying illustration Is now in fine 
flower in the alpine-house at Kew, where 
it at once attracts by reason of intrinsic 
merit, distinctness, and freedom of flower¬ 
ing. Curiously, nothing definite is known, 
I believe, ns to its origin, though, judging 
by its specific name, it would appear to l>e 
Chinese. It is, however, a plant of great 
beauty and charm. In leaf charac¬ 
teristics it would pass for a modified F. 
eapitata, though in no other respect has 
it anything in common with that well- 
known kind. Growing 8 inches or 9 inches 
high, the leaves, stems, pedicels, and 


NOTES FROM A VILLA GARDEN, j 
Crocus E. A. Bowles. —I had three bulbs 
of this Crocus given to me in February ! 
and planted them towards the end of the! 
month, after soaking them for a night in ' 
water. Although this was a very late | 
date for planting they have all three 
flowered, making a bright patch of colour j 
in a moraine. From the three bulbs I 
obtained sixteen flowers. E. A. Bowles is 
a charming Crocus of a clear butter-! 
yellow colour. 

Tiif. Basque Flower (Anemone Pulsa- j 
t ilia).—This is now (April 18th) at its I 
best. It is a most useful plant for the i 
spring garden, and of distinct decorative 
value. My plants have all been raised j 
from seed collected in the garden of a 
friend. Seedling plants are the easiest to 1 



Primula Fcrtunci. 


calyces are covered with a heavy white 
meal, which is in distinct contrast to the 
large lilac-purple flowers. These latter 
in form are suggestive of iarge blooms of 
P. frondosa, though more deeply coloured, 
while the arching pedicels so well shown 
in the central umbel of flowers render it 
quite distinct from that kind, as it is also 
in the number of flowers and the finer dis¬ 
play. Occasionally the inflorescences are 
twice or thrice whorled, a characteristic 
not making, in my opinion, for greater 
beauty. Two outstanding features char¬ 
acterise this old, yet little known, species 
—viz., early and remarkable freedom of 
blossoming, some of the examples carry¬ 
ing five or six umbels. It Is obviously of 
very easy culture, and its early coming 
and great beauty should render it exceed¬ 
ingly popular. For the alpine-house it is 
a gem. E. II. Jenkins. ! 


establish in the garden. They flower the 
second year after sowing. 

Anemone coronaria. —This is another 
spring - flowering Anemone easily raised 
from seed. The form known as “ King of 
the Scarlets ” bears gorgeous flowers, 
w T hlch surpass, in my opinion, in brilliance 
those of Anemone fulgens. A collection 
of these Anemones adds much to the 
interest of the garden in April and May. 

Hepatica triloba alba. —This is one of 
the choicest forms of the Hepatica and 
the flowers last more than a month on the | 
plant. This year they have been particu¬ 
larly fine. There is just an indication of j 
pink about the stamens of the flowers. 
With me Hepatica angulosa is the first to 
flower, starting in January. It is fol- ! 
lowed by the Double Pink form and then 
comes H. triloba in blue, pink, and white. 

Primula rosea started to flower this 


year the first week in April. It is curious 
how T the flow r ers develop when the stem is 
only just above ground, and are then 
gradually lifted up until they are fully 
6 inches above the leaves. With me this 
Primula does much better than P. denticu- 
lata, for it appears to survive the attacks 
of slugs and sparrows, both of which play 
great havoc with Primulas generally. It 
is, to my mind, the most beautiful of all 
our spring Primulas. S. Graveson. 

Bendon, Hertford. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for wall. — I would like to know 
what are the most suitable plants to grow on 
an old red-brick wall? At what time of year 
should they be planted, and where near 
London could I see the largest selection?— 
C. B. A. 

[You have omitted two essentials, viz., 
the height of the wall and its aspect, 
hence we cannot say what plants would 
be the “ most suitable for an old red-brick 
wall.” It would also be helpful to know 
something of the condition of the w r all, 
that is to say, is the mortar good, or in a 
state of partial decay? If good, some 
difficulty will be experienced in starting 
the plants and much subsequent attention 
will be required. In certain instances 
seed-sowing is best, but that could only 
bo done after preparing positions for the 
seeds. It is an easy matter to establish 
plants on a dry wall or one specially built 
to receive vegetable life, but quite a 
different thing to garnish a vertical wall 
correctly built. Is the wall “ capped,” 
and what facilities does it offer for plant¬ 
ing on the top? The best general planting 
season is autumn; We do not know where 
near London you could see a wall planted 
with the largest selection. Those we know' 
have been specially built and would help 
you but little. If you will give us the 
above particulars we will do our best to 
help you.] 

Saxifraga Fergusoni. — This dainty 
Rockfoil holds its own even at the present 
day, when there are so many red, mossy 
varieties. Some of these are a trifle coarse 
compared with the close-tufted, Moss-like 
masses of S. Fergusoni and a few others, 
while the smaller flowers of these appeal 
to many w r ho do not worship size. It 
closely resembles Guildford Seedling, but 
comes into bloom a little before that 
variety, I think, while the flowers are 
equal to those of Guildford Seedling in 
their brilliant colour. We owe this 
variety to Mr. John Ferguson, The 
Hermitage. Duns, in w’hose garden quite a 
number of pretty mossy Saxifrages has 
originated.— Dumfries. 

Primula saxatilis. — It is especially 
pleasant to see how well Primula saxa¬ 
tilis is doing in the moraine. A plant put 
into the moraine in the autumn of 1918 
did well last year, but this spring it has 
surpassed itself and came into flower in 
early April. It makes a delightful little 
picture with its dainty green leaves 
against the w'hinstone and lime rubbish, 
and the brilliant rose flowers on their 
slender yet sturdy stem. It is usually 
grown on rockwork and often in loam and 
peat among other Primulas in low beds, 
but the name led me to attempt it in the 
moraine, where it has quite surpassed ex¬ 
pectations.—S. Arnott. 

Fritillaria cltrlna. — The quaint Fritil- 
laria citrina has again come into bloom. 
It is only from 4 inches to 6 inches high, 
has broadish leaves, and one or two 
flowers drooping from the stems. These 
are of a bright-green outside, but the 
interior is of a kind of citron colour, 
glossy, as if covered with varnish. I have 
had this Snake’s Head for a long time and 
it Is quite hardy. It is, of course, a flower 
more for the specialist than the casual 
plant-lover.—Ess. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUMS. 

For amateurs these are ideal Orchids, as 
the majority of them may be grown in a 
cool, shady part of an intermediate-house 
where in summer the night temperature I 
fluctuates between GO degs. and 70 degs., I 
and through the winter it should range I 
from 50 degs. to 60 degs. During the day 
these figures will rise a little, and If the 
weather is warm and bright no harm will 
follow. If any amateur confines himself 
to cool-house Orchids only he will be able 
to include C. Lowianum, C. giganteum, 
and C. Traceyanura, as these kinds are 
not fastidious in regard to temperature. 
The proper time for 

Repotting is a week or two after the i 


GARDEN FOOD. 

LaU Potato for baking.—For some seasons 
1 have been trying to obtain a good late 
Potato for baking, large and floury when 
served. The soil here is a heavy clay, and in 
some parts infested with wireworms, whioh 
materially increases the difficulty. I should 
be sincerely grateful if you would advise me 
on the subjeot.— W. Bate. 

[Good varieties are Factor, Stourbridge 
Glory, and Up to Date. Lighten your 
heavy clay—a very poor soil for Potatoes.] 

ITALIAN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 
The chief characteristics of Italian 
vegetable cookery are the time and 
trouble given to the various tasks. For 
instance, Potatoes are considered worth | 
the pains of baking in their skins, then 
taking out of the oven, when the heads J 
are cut off. Next, the middles are scooped 


which butter comes from the shops, well 
buttered, is the best paper to employ. 
When the v flan ” Is done turn it out on 
an entree dish. The Milanese have 
“flan” of one sort or another at every 
luncheon and dinner. It belongs to the 
Italian cuisine, although its name sug¬ 
gests French cook y. It is not necessary 
to give the recipe for the bechamelle sauce 
mentioned above, because the egg, butter, 
flour, and milk preparation is known 
everywhere,' and is not specially Italian. 

FIRELESS COOKERY. 

How pennies may be saved.— The prin¬ 
ciple of cooking by means of retention of 
heat — of which the hay-box is the 
simplest form — has caused scientific 
people to place on the market a number of 
elaborate and expensive tireless cookers. 


plants have finished flowering, and as the 
plants bloom at different periods of the 
year repotting must, of course, vary ki 
accordance with their individual require¬ 
ments. Annual disturbance is not needed; 
in fact, if provided with a suitable and 
lasting rooting medium they need not be 
disturbed for several years. When re¬ 
potting is necessary a liberal shift should 
be allowed, and if the plants are too large 
they can be divided and each piece given 
a separate receptacle. The pots should be 
filled to one-fourth of their depth with 
drainage, over which is laid a thin layer 
of turfy loam with the Grass side down¬ 
wards. The compost should consist of 
two parts good fibrous loam, one part 
partly-decayed Oak or Beech leaves, and 
one part Sphagnum Moss. If the loam is 
deficient of fibre a little Osmunda fibre 
may be incorporated with the mixture. , 
To keep the materials porous a moderate | 
sprinkling of crushed crocks and silver , 
sand can be added. Press the soil firm, 
leaving sufficient space between the rim 
of the pot and the surface for watering, 
because when the plants are well rooted 
copious and frequent supplies are re¬ 
quired. For a few weeks after repotting ] 
very little water is needed, but the sur- ■ 
roundings must be kept moist by occasion¬ 
ally syringing between the pots w T hen the 
stages and floors become dry. During 
bright weather the plants may be lightly 
sprayed overhead with tepid water, and 
the blinds must be lowered directly the 
foliage feels warm to the hand. Sadox. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. i 

Cypripedlum Maud!®.—This is a hybrid I 
between C. callosum Sander® and C. | 
Lawrenceanum Hyeanum. Although these i 
two species are somewhat difficult to ' 
grow, the hybrid in question is most , 
vigorous. It can be increased by division ' 
at a rapid rate, and anyone who pur¬ 
chases a plant now would, in two or three 
years, possess several good specimens. 
Its freedom of flowering is also well 
known, and where a small batch is culti¬ 
vated the flowering period can be extended 
over several months, say from March to 
July. The blooms are of a beautiful 
apple-green with white markings. Most 
Cypripediums enjoy a retentive compost, 
but this only needs a rooting medium of 
about 2 inches in depth, the remainder of 
the pot being filled with broken potsherds 
for drainage. The compost should con¬ 
sist of Osmunda fibre, or peat, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. The plants 
should be grown in the warmest house, 
selecting a spot where it is moist and 
shady. Copious supplies of water should 
be afforded during the summer months. 
Repotting and division must take place 
two or three weeks after the flower-spikes 


out, the walls of the Potatoes (still in 
their “jackets”) are put on one side, 
while the pulp is mashed with egg, milk, 
grated cheese, and butter. When worked 
to a smooth paste this “ mash ” is put 
back into the “walls,” and all are re¬ 
heated In the oven and served with the 
I floury Potatoes rising above and brim¬ 
ming over the jacketed walls. 

Has not America 169 recipes for stuffing 
Tomatoes? Italy has all those, and, over 
and above, one very simple form for cook¬ 
ing them—namely, frying them in purest 
Olive oil, having split each Tomato in two, 
horizontally, and covered the halves 
lightly with chopped aromatic herbs and 
a little breadcrumb. A mere dusting of 
pepper and salt is the only other addition. 
The Tomatoes are placed in a pan with 
the cut parts uppermost, and into these 
the herbs, crumbs, and seasoning are 
poured. These Tomatoes should be eaten 
very hot. In Liguria, throughout the long 
summer, Tomatoes and dry bread are the 
favourite diet of the working classes. 

Genoese vegetable pie is an excellent 
dish, very wholesome, and greatly liked 
by persons of very different tastes. To 
make it take 150 grammes, or the weight 
of fifteen English penny pieces, of butter, 
and about 1 lb. of flour. Make a paste of 
these, like the paste used for ribbon ver¬ 
micelli, or something lighter than 
dumpling paste. When it has been well 
worked cut it into two soft, round loaves, 
and lay one in a round baking-tin. Now 
take Spinach, Peas, Artichokes, Cabbage, 
and Onion, and chop Them all extremely 
fine. Cook these chopped vegetables for 
half-an-hour. Take them off the fire and 
add salt, pepper, grated cheese, and three 
eggs. Mix all well together. The result! 
should be a thick pulp, which you should 
spread evenly upon the paste in the tin. 
Then take the other round loaf and cover 
the first with it, tucking in the edges 
carefully, when you should bake the pie 
in the oven till it is a nice brown.—Lady’s 
Pictorial. 

" Flan.” —Take as much vegetable as will 
serve six persons—you may choose what 
kind you like; green Peas are good, Arti¬ 
chokes, leaves and all—make a delicious 
“flan.” Carrots are excellent, so are 
gourds; white Cabbage is also very nice 
for “ flan,” and many other vegetables 
will serve your turn. Spinach is most 
useful for this dish. Cook your veget-1 
able, whatever it is, pass it through a 
I sieve, add to It a rather thick b4chamelle 
j sauce, four eggs, a small handful of grated 
cheese, with salt and pepper to taste, and 
mix all thoroughly. Take a mould, butter 
it very well, and put your mixture into It. 
Then cook it in a bain-marie In the oven 
■ for half-an-hour. Before it is quite done 
| place a buttered paper over the top of the 
mould lest your “ flan ” should harden 


I These are excellent in their way, but the 
i principle of heat application, which is 
j their raison d ' etre , is seen in exactly the 
j same manner, only in its simplest and 
! most economical form, in the hay-box. 

I In* this way women could be shown a 
j simple and cheap method of cooking—one 
by which valuable cereals, and such things 
as Lentils—so rich In iron for the blood, 
but so little used by the poorer classes be¬ 
cause they require “ so much cooking 
may be left to cook to perfection, without 
attention, and, after a certain point, with¬ 
out fuel or gas. 

The hay-box. —The first tiling to be 
done is to secure a good-sized wooden box 
in perfect condition, and with a lid that 
will fit. A Tate’s sugar-box or a Quaker 
Oats ease is excellent for the purpose. 
First line it with several thicknesses of 
newspaper or brown paper, and then nail 
j over tightly, so as to exclude all air, some 
thick fabric, such as flannelette, or even 
thick sacking. If funds allow, asbestos 
makes a perfect lining, and adds con¬ 
siderably to the value of the box, which, 
if large enough, may have two divisions 
by fixing wood in the centre. Having 
lined the box, put a thick layer of clean, 
sweet hay at the bottom, and proceed to 
pack hay in very tightly, leaving a space 
in the centre to receive the saucepan. This 
should not be the ordinary kind with a 
handle at the side, but a can—enamel will 
answer very well—with a handle over the 
top, or an ordinary brown stewing-jar is 
splendid. Where every penny has to be 
considered, jam-pots, provided they are 
properly covered, will answer the purpose. 
Then make a cushion of sacking or 
flannelette exactly to fit the top when the 
saucepan Is placed in the box; fill this 
cushion with hay and put on the lid, 
which should also be covered inside with 
woollen material. To keep the lid in 
place a strap placed round the box, and 
tightened when desired, is useful, or the 
lid may be fastened with hinges and a 
lock and key. An outside covering of 
inexpensive, dark American cloth not only 
adds to the appearance of the box, but 
also aids in keeping away all draught. 

All kinds of meat, vegetables, cereals, 
soups, fruits, and even stock may be made 
by means of the hay-box. The fact of 
paramount importance is that all foods 
must be-put into the box at boiling point, 
and some foods require rather more pre¬ 
liminary cooking than others. Experi¬ 
ment proves that many foods cook very 
much better just below boiling point, 
while some will retain the heat much 
longer than others. Another important 
thing to remember about hay-box cookery 
is that if the ^saucepan is removed from 
the box before the contents have finished 
cooking these must again be brought up to 
boiling point over a gas-ring or other 
medium before returning to the box.— 


have been removed-—S adox. 


op the top. The “ parchment paper ” in ' Guardian. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS 
(CLEMATIS MONTANA). 

The large number of garden varieties of 
Clematis of the florida, patens, lanuginosa, 
Viticella, and Jackmani types has almost 
excluded the majority of the species from 
our gardens, but the Mountain Clematis 
has held its own amongst its larger- 
flowered rivals and is as popular to-day 


to be met with, every branch being a 
wreath of snow-white blossoms for several 
weeks in May. 

Of late years several new forms have 
appeared, the most distinct being rubens 
and Wilsoni. 

C. m. rcbens.— Seeds of this were intro¬ 
duced by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 1900, and so 
well has the plant taken to its new sur¬ 
roundings that there are many very well- 
developed specimens to be found which 
have bloomed freely for the last ten vears. 


3 inches across, and instead of being borne 
in May they do not appear until July or 
August. 

Any pruning required by these Clematises 
should be left until after the flowers are 
over. D. 

THE BORAGE WORTS. 

What useful plants these are, and how 
many odd places they can adorn. The 
pale-blue Borago laxiflora is by no means 
so beautiful as others of the family. 

Symphytum orientate is a plant too 
little known. As a carpet plant under 
trees it is most effective, and as a water¬ 
side plant it has great value. I have it to 
clothe a retaining wall that holds up the 
ground by a pool in my stream. In stormy 
weather the water rises sometimes 
18 inches, so that such a wall was neces¬ 
sary, and the Symphytum has trailed over 
in a dense mass about 2 feet deep right to 
the normal level of the water. The deep- 
green pointed leaves form a mat, and the 
racemes of white, rosy-tinted flowers 
which appear in February and continue 
all through the summer are reflected in 
the water. The common white Symphytum 
which we find in the Cotswolds, and which 
is fairly common in many parts of Eng¬ 
land, is worth a place in a wild gardeD. 


PULMON ARIAS, 

•commonly known as Lungworts, also 
belong to the Boraginacete, and many of 
them are first-rate garden plants. The 
most attractive is 

P. angustifolia azurea, which bears 
sprays of intense brilliant blue. It is a 
really choice plant, which should be in 
every garden. 

P. rubra has a more vigorous habit 
than the above and rather leathery, pale- 
green leaves. The flowers are bright pale- 
red, of a shade difficult to define. Terhaps 
cherry-carmine with a dash of salmon is 
the nearest I can get. I have it to fill the 
spaces among a group of Thalictrum aqui- 
legiiefolium. It is in bloom now, whereas 
the Thalictrum is a late-flowering plant 
and does not appear above ground until 
May as a rule. I have a plant of Pul- 
monaria which, I think, must be a hybrid 
of the two above mentioned. It bears an 
equal mixture of intense blue and red 
flowers, which sounds garish and rather 
terrible, but as a matter of fact the two 
colours blend perfectly. I had it from 
Mr. Bowell, the nurseryman here, who, I 
think, raised it. It may, however, be an 
. exceptionally fine form of P. saccharata. 

P. arvernensis has deep-green, leathery 
! leaves in dense tufts, and bears in May 
sprays of rich deep-blue flowers. The blue 
is almost as rich as that of the Gentian- 
ella. The common 

P. officinalis Is not to be compared 
with any of the above, but is, neverthe¬ 
less, useful as a shade-loving carpet in a 
wild garden, or even as an edging, in the 
same sort of place as one would use 
London Pride; it bears dull blue and pink 
flowers. All the Pulmonarias like a 
rather shady position and will grow quite 
in shade, but they resent dry, starved 
soil. 

P. sibirica and P. virginioa are now 
included among the Mertensias, and are 
called M. sibirica and M. pulmonarloides 
respectively. The former bears 2 feet 
slender sprays of very pale sky-blue 
flowers and is suitable for a cool, open 
woodland or among Rhododendrons. The 
latter should be grown in a choice position 
in a shady part of the rock garden in 
light, leafy, gritty soil. It forms a mat 
which disappears entirely in winter and 

lands and South than for more northerly accompanies this note, has larger flowers bears sprays of rich blue flowers 4 inches 
regions, and many excellent examples are than the type. They are white, each about to ti inches high in late summer 


Clematis montana Wilsoni. From 


as it has ever been since its introduction 
in 1831. A native of the Himalaya, it is 
of particularly vigorous growth and may 
be expected to reach the tops of walls, 
trellises, or other supports which are from 
20 feet to 30 feet high. The white flowers, 
which appear in May with the young 
leaves, are produced from the leaf-axils, 
each one being from 2 inches to 2$ inches 
across. It is better fitted for the Mid- 


a photograph in a Surrey garden. 

It is quite ns vigorous as the type, and. if | 
anything, hardier. It can be easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its dark green leaves, which, 
together with veins and stalks, have a 
purplish tinge, and by its attractive rosy- j 
red flowers. It is, indeed, one of the most i 
decorative plants amongst the many which 
have been sent from China during the pre¬ 
sent century. The other variety, 

C. m. ^ilsoni, of which an illustration 
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M. primuloides Is one of the most i 
beautiful rock-garden plants, but uot nt j 
all easy to grow. It is quite a miniature 
of the last named and the flowers are 
rather indescribable in colour, being of an ' 
intense rich blue overlaid with a velvety- 
purple. The best place for it probably is 
the shady part of a moraine, but I confess , 
to having been unsuccessful with it. The 
one thing quite certain is that slugs love 
it, and probably devour the whole plant 
during winter. 

Omphalodfs vkrna grows wild in some 
woods not many miles from here. This 
and its sweetly-pretty white sister are 
delightful plants with which to carpet the 
ground among Aquilegias. It likes an 
oi>en, friable loam and leaf-soil. 

O. Luctli.f. is difficult and should go 
into a moraine. It likes crushed slate to 
grow in and bears long racemes of sky- 
blue flowers. 

O. cappadocica is easier to grow and 
quite as lovely. This is also essen¬ 
tially a moraine plant and likes sun. It 
bears 4-inch spikes of intense Forget-me- 
not blue flowers, with a white eye, rising 
above tufts of narrow, erect, pointed 
leaves. Here again beware of slugs and 
keep sharp grit round it. It retains its 
withered leaves in winter. 

Echtitm vuloare (the Viper’s Rugloss), 
when grown in a starved position in full 
sun, in almost pure limestone gravel, pro-* 
duces little bunch spikes of brilliant sky- 
blue, but it will-grow quite well in richer 
soil and in half shade, under which con¬ 
ditions it is rather imposing and some¬ 
times reaches ns high as 3 feet. It is 
essentially a lime lover and is a common 
though beautiful plant on the cliffs of the 
Cotswolds. Last, but not least, among 
the Rorageworts which I have in mind is | 

Myosotis alpestris, that gorgeous For¬ 
get-me-not which grows everywhere on 
the Swiss mountains in the alpine 
meadows, and which, there, is so rich and 
intense in colour. One rarely sees it so ; 
rich in colour in England, and for my 
part I !>eliove the seed of that sold under 
this name has been crossed with the 
ordinary garden Forget-me-not. In any ; 
case, to get the colour and habit really 
approaching alpine one must starve the 
plants by growing them in poor, gravelly i 
soil. C. Rernard Robinson. 

Charlton King j 

A SPRING GARDEN IN WEST 
CORNWALL. 

It is only a garden of half-an-acre, which, j 
during the husband’s absence at the war, I 
is being worked by one lady with occa¬ 
sional help from a boy scout. The late¬ 
ness of the season has added to its beauty, 
for the secret of the wonderful mass of 
colour is that the Daffodils, which by 
rights should be over by now (mid Aprip, 
are lasting on into the reign of later J 
blooms. Thus early and late spring j 
flowers are massed together. 1 

On either side of the drive is a border. 
The one on the right, raised a few feet i 
above the level of the drive, is. a blaze of I 
Aubrietias—Lloyd Edwards, Fire King, I 
and the paler variety—which hang in | 
masses over the grey, natural rock, 
mingling with double white Alyssum. 
Clumps of Daffodils, chiefly Grandis, 
stand out between clumps of deep-hued 
Myosotis and golden Alyssum. White 
Stocks are in bloom bo.ride Lithospermum 
prostratum, and Oxlips and Polyanthuses, 
varying in colour from pale yellow to 
deep orange, are everywhere, likewise the 
old .Tack-in-the-Green and the double 
white Primrose. 

Rut it is in the border on the left where 
all the wonders of a Cornish garden are 


seen. Racked by Ribcs, a Double Pink 
Cherry, and a Daphne bush all in bloom, 
and other shrubs like Myrtle and Laures- 
tinus, whilst Palm-trees stand out tall and 
gaunt, are Grape Hyacinths mingling with 
clumps of Emperor Daffodil. Azalea 

Hinndegeri makes a vivid splash of 1 
colour. There are Ericas, too—the white j 
E. Veitchi and the pink E. mediter- ■ 
rnnea superba and E. camea. White, 

pink, and red Camellias are fast drop- j 
ping their [totals Iteside the delicate flowers ! 
of the Freesins. Further off, clumps of 
late-flowering Tulips are slowly opening 
I heir carmine petals, while Rhododen¬ 
drons make a blaze of colour on the lawn. 

In the kitchen garden, where every 
available spice is used for vegetables, 
ground has been reserved for the speci¬ 
men Daffodils. Here are the handsome 
Lady Margaret Rosea wen, the delicate 
j Dawn, Green Eye, etc., and a host of the 
Poet’s Narcissi in variety. They were in¬ 
tended for exhibition at Truro, but owing 
to the war the annual show ■was cun- 
celled, but grouped as they are here they 
make a wonderful show of colour. Last 
year, on April 35th, the first Asparagus 
was cut from the open, but this year it 
will be very late. 

Space has been studied and only shrubs 
and plants that pay well by their beauty 
have been grown, showing well what a 
Cornish garden can really produce with 
care, foresight, and knowledge—added to 
a late season. T. Roscoe. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A park.— The tendency to use parks and 
public gardens for the display of monu¬ 
ments and commemorative buildings 
threatens to turn them into places of un¬ 
rest. We agree entirely with the follow¬ 
ing opinion, which formed part of a pro¬ 
test against the erection of a large build¬ 
ing" in Lincoln Park, Chicago, ns to what 
a park should be. It is the settled and 
recorded opinion of competent park men 
and landscape gardeners that any un¬ 
necessary architectural structure in a pork 
is an evil. No building of any kind not 
required for the comfort or pleasure of j 
the garden-loving public should ever be I 
erected in a park, and such as are neces- ! 
sary should in general be kept as small 
and as inconspicuous as possible. The | 
proper object of a park in or near a city | 
is to provide something different from the ! 
formal features of the city itself, archi¬ 
tectural of necessity. The park acquires 
its greatest value to the resident of a 
crowded city when it enables him to get 
completely away from buildings, etc., and 
provides something approximating as near 
as circumstances will permit to the free, 
open country. Trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
green turf, together with waiter scenery, 
are the proper features of a park, and by 
using them in the right way the best possi¬ 
ble effects can be obtained. The use of 
architecture in a garden or park is, as a 
rule, only evidence of bad taste and 
poverty of ideas .—The Field. 

Wild Violets.— One o^ the most attrac¬ 
tive features of the banks below the hedge¬ 
rows in this neighbourhood at the present 
time—April 15th—especially in partially- 
shaded spots, is undoubtedly the wonder¬ 
ful profusion of Violets. I do not think 
I ever saw them so varied, plentiful, 
and good. A visitor from a large town 
gathered lately some two dozen nice little 
bunches, the result of an afternoon 
ramble, in white and many different 
shades of blue, from dark, something the 
j colour of the old double Russian, to a very 
pale mauve. The white sorts are most 
plentiful, and these are possibly the most 
attractive on the banks, showing as they 


do between the young Grass, tiny Ground 
Ivy, and other dwarf subjects. I suppose 
the soil suits them (a rather heavy loam 
overlying clay), especially, as above noted, 
when the position is partially shaded. In 
passing by a sloping bank some 30 yards 
long by 8 feet in depth, in a position 
facing west, where they are very plentiful, 
the thought was suggested as to the per¬ 
fect spot to plant together in nice clumps 
all the different forms that could be 
found, and by gathering them together 
other shades more or less distinct would 
presently appear among the seedlings. 
Two shades helpful in effecting this I 
have not as yet noted in the wild sorts are 
; to lie found in the cultivated kinds, 

1 Amiral Avellan and Perle Rose. I have 
not ns yet in occasional rambles met with 
a single Fern, and yet one would imagine 
Ferns would have been plentiful and 
| flourish, exceedingly in many of the spots 
I noted.—B. B. S., Hardwich. 

| Erysimums. —At one time Erysimums 
| were grown much more ifreely than is now 
| the case, and as these bloom in advance 
j of the Wallflowers their value for early 
! spring work is considerable. Not, per- 
I haps, very striking individually, a group 
; of Erysimum is very telling, and remains 
| effective for a lengthened period. Sown in 
! May, and transferred to their flowering 
quarters in September or October, the 
! Erysimums begin to bloom during March. 

; Perhaps the best of the family is that 
j known as Golden Gem, which is of a dwarf 
i and bushy habit and very free flowering. 

! —Kirk. 

I Bedding plants. —The hardier kinds of 
[ bedding plants, such as Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, will now be got out 
into cold pits. This will greatly relieve 
the congestion which, owing to the pro¬ 
longed cold weather, has existed for some 
time past in the houses. The plants will 
be kept close for a few days and shaded 
from bright sun until they get inured to 
their new surroundings, after which they 
will by degrees be hardened off. Once out 
of the way their places will be taken by 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other things 
waiting to be potted off. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses raised from 
seed are much more vigorous than plants 
obtained by division. Select a good 
strain of the large-flowered type and sow 
the seeds at once in boxes of light soil. 
A suitable compost is one consisting of 
three parts leaf-mould, two parts loam, 
and one pnrt sharp sand. Set the boxes in 
a cold frame and keep well shaded until 
the seeds have germinated. They usually 
germinate very slowly and irregularly. 

Box edgings.— Renovations In the shape 
of making good all gaps in existing lines 
must now be attended to, after which the 
I necessary amount of clipping should be 
| carried out. The present is the best time 
in the year for undertaking the breaking 
up of over-grown lines and replanting 
them, as the plants then gain good root- 
hold before summer drought sets in. 

Chionodoxas.—I am glad Mr. Jenkins has 
called attention to the beauty and value of 
Chionodoxa aardensto. I do not think it is 
ossible to have a brighter oolour in the gar- 
en in the early spring. Once the bulbs are 
, planted they will go for years without need- 
i ing much attention. They are very nice to 
j have about niches in a rockery, for edgings to 
: walks, or around trees in oompany with Snow¬ 
drops, which just precede them in their time 
i of flowering.— Lhahurst. 

The old yellow Aurloula. — Some notes ap- 
j peared in Gardening Illustrated in the be- 
1 ginning of the year about the old yellow 
Auricula (Dusty Miller). Formerly this was 
almost univereally grown, and a great 
favourite, but owing, no doubt, to the intro- 
' duction of more showy sorts, the Dusty Miller 
I suffered eclipse. Nevertheless, it to yet worth 
! growing, its fine yellow Reads being very wel- 
1 come in the second week of April.—W. McG., 
j Balmae. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

OLEARIA INSIGNIS. 

The New Zealand flora includes a large 
number of peculiarly interesting as well 
as ornamental plants, and Olearia insignis 
may be considered one of the choicer 
shrubs. It was discovered in 18150 in the 
northern part of the Middle Island, where 
it is said to occupy the rocky hanks of 
streams from sea level to an altitude of 
3.000 feet. Under cultivation it grows hut 
a few feet high, with rather few, thick 
branches. The leaves are thick in texture, 
deep green almve, and woolly beneath by 
reason of a dense mass of greyish or pale 
brown hairs. The Daisy-like flower-heads, 
one of which is shown jn the illustration 
we give to-day, are each nearly inches 
across, and appear singly on long, stout 
stalks. The ray florets are white and the 
disc yellow. In Cornwall and other mild 
parts of the country it may be grown out- 
of-doors. but in other places the shelter of 


it can be called, is well repaid afterwards. 
When the height has-been secured, then 
the centre shoot can be pinched out to en- 
I courage lateral growths, which should be 
tied out very carefully to a framework of 
1 wire.— Woodb ast wick. 

Cinerarias.— There was a time when we 
propagated Cinerarias from offsets or 
cuttings, but a good strain from seeds is 
<1 ifficult to bent when well grown. The 
plants for seed production are specially 
selected from the late-sown plants. 
Cinerarias are often grown in too much 
heat, and as a consequence are often 
badly attacked by insects. They must not 
be exjiosed to frost, but they are safe 
enough in a steady temperature of, 
40 dogs., and when grown - cool there is not 
much trouble with insects. If potted in 
a mixture of two-thirds good loam and 
one-third leaf-mould there will be no diffi¬ 
culty. To obtain a succession of bloom 
sow in succession from May till November, 
the last, of course, for late-blooming, in 



FRUIT. 


APRICOTS. 

The weather, on the whole, has not been 
of the best for the setting of Apricots, yet, 
although rather premature to speak de¬ 
finitely, a fair crop has resulted. If the 
fruits stand, there will l>e a sufficiency, for 
what may lie lacking in numbers will be 
atoned for in extra size and high cpiallty, 
and the trees be in- better condition for 
carrying a full crop another season. After 
the heavy crops they carried last year it 
would not have boon surprising had the 
crop licen thin, but it was noticed at 
pruning-time how well-ripened and fur¬ 
nished with flo\vor-buds the wood was. As 
soon as the fruits l>ogin to swell off, a cer¬ 
tain amount of disbudding will be done, 
and the shoots retained on spurs when 
they lengthen out stopped at the fourth 
or fifth leaf. Young shoots for filling pre¬ 
sent or prospective vacancies will be pre¬ 
served intact and in due course fastened 
to the wall. Fortunately, the loss of 
branches or wood from gumming is a rare 
occurrence, which is attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to the employment of an abund¬ 
ance of calcareous matter and keeping 
the roots within a reasonable distance of 
the surface. For the next few w T eeks a 
good look-out must be kept for the 
“ maggot,” which is easily discerned by 
the leaves becoming twisted and rolled to¬ 
gether. Squeezing the leaves betwixt the 
finger and thumb is the surest way of 
ridding the tree.s of these. To accelerate 
the swelling of the fruit the border for a 
distance of 3 feet from the wall will be 
well watered and as soon as the Lettuces 
which occupy a part of this area have been 
cleared off a mulch will be applied. 

East Kent. 


FIGS DROPPING. 


Olearia insignis. From a •photograph in the 
gardens at Nymans , Sussex. 


a cold greenhouse is required. Its com- 
parntive rareness is probably due to its 
lieing rather difficult to propagate, for 
although cuttings may be rooted, they are 
difficult to deal with, and no great num- 
lK»r of suitable cuttings can be obtained, 
even where several plants exist. When 
seeds are at. hand they are likely to form 
a more rapid means of increase. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Standard Fuchsias.— Time was when in i 
most greenhouses of any size there could j 
bo seen a few good examples of Standard 
Fuchsias, but latterly these have given j 
place to smaller plants more suited to 
window and general decoration. There is 
no more suitable time than the present in 
which'to begin the training of Standard 
Fuchsias. Spring-struck cuttings should 
lie selected, from which all side shoots 
should be removed until the desired 
height of the future Standard has been 
reached. Obviously this means loss of 
bloom for a year, but the sacrifice, if such 


5-inch or G-inch pots. From the best of 
these, seeds may be saved.—E. H. 

Oxalis cernua. — This is very useful for 
greenhouse decoration. Bulbs are easily ob¬ 
tained in autumn, and if potted up then and 
given cool greenhouse treatment throughout 
their season of growth they make fine pieces 
and bloom freely in late March and during 
April. The flowers, of a beautiful golden- 
yellow colour, are freely produced, and last 
for a considerable time. An ordinary com¬ 
post suits the requirements of O. cernua, and 
four or five bulbs in a pot 5 inches in diameter 
make neat specimens. It is well to plant so 
that the bulbs may be a couple of inches under 
the surface, and until growth is visible water 
must be but sparingly given— Kirk. 

Rhodanthes in pots. —It seems strange at 
this time of day to read that Rhodanthes de¬ 
serve wider culture in gardens. To my 
knowledge they wero extensively grown for 
Covent Garden Market over forty years ago, 
and every summer delightful little specimens 
are hawked about the streets of London. The 
plants are almost universally grown in pote 
5 inches in diameter, and the majority of 
them are perfect models. The main points in 
the culture of this Rhodanthe {both the white 
and pink varieties) are to keep them from 
damping oil by careful watering and a free 
circulation of air and also prevent them from 
becoming drawn. With the botanists’ desire 
for change, Rhodanthe Manglesi is now called 
Helipterum Manglesi.—W. T. 
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I have several Fig-trees in a house mildly 
forced. Temperature : Day. 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
sometimes rising to 80 degs. in strong sun¬ 
shine. Night. 40 degs. to 45 degs. The trees 
are all dropping their fruit, those in pots 
first, then those against the wall, and they 
will soon all he gone. The trees look per¬ 
fectly healthy. I have thought that it might 
arise from letting the temperature at night 
fall too low or else that they did not get suffi¬ 
cient water. There are Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines in the same house with an abundant 
crop.— FiVELEY. 

(The easting by Fig-trees of their fruits 
is generally due either to the soil about 
the roots being kept too wet or from the 
! reverse condition. When the soil is too 
moist, and a low temperature is main¬ 
tained, the sap flow is arrested and the 
result is the dropping of the fruit. When 
but little artificial heat is employed the 
watering of Fig-trees must lie very care¬ 
fully carried out during the earlier stages 
of growth. The general rule under such 
circumstances is to water only when the 
soil is found to be bordering on a dry con¬ 
dition, or, in other words, when It is 
actually needed. When the soil is allowed 
to become too dry the fruits fall or drop 
as a result of want of nutriment, or if they 
are not Cast then they fall soon after 
when water is applied. In framing this 
reply we are assuming that the wood was 
well ripened last year and the root system 
1 of the planted-out trees well under con¬ 
trol. If the wood were improiierly ripened 
fruit casting would inevitably ensue 
when growth was renewed, and the same 
thing would happen if the roots have got 
, out of bounds and gone down into the cold 
l stibsoil. Tills latter theory would not 
apply to i*>t-trees, but we give you the 
principal reasons which lead to Figs droji- 
1 ping in this annoying manner, so that you 
i may cast about and find where your 
cultural treatment is at fault. If you can 
| manage it a night temperature of 50 degs. 
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to 55 clegs., and one of 55 degs. to GO degs., 
with a further rise of 10 degs. with the aid 
of sun-heat before admitting air during 
the day, would be more suitable until the ] 
fruit has safely passed the flowering 
stage. While the fruits are in flower j 
syringing must be carefully done, because 
if water once gets inside, decay is set up; 
and they ultimately fall. As soon as j 
fertilisation is complete, indication of j 
which is given by the closing of the orifice | 
or “eye” of the fruit, free syringing may j 
l»o indulged in—in fact, it is then neces- j 
snry to keep the foliage healthy and free) 
from red-spider, as well as in aiding the j 
fruits to swell, while a greater degree of j 
heat may then be safely employed. The ! 
same course of treatment would also prove j 
beneficial for Peaches and Nectarines, as 
these should not be subjected to too great i 
bent until the fruits have safely passed 1 
the stoning stage.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Protecting fruit buds. -I do not know 
that I have ever seen a worse case of bud j 
destruction than is apparent in most of 
the cottage gardens in this village, stretch j 
after stretch of Gooseberries and Currants, 
also standard Plums, being nearly cleared, 
the trees now that they are breaking pre- 
seating a sorry sight with the certainty j 
I hat the crop will be practically nil. The 
birds, too, must have been very deter- j 
mined In their attacks, for in the case of , 
the Gooseberries the trees are very old, 
large, and thick, and yet many of them 
are cleared throughout. When the result 
of such attacks is brought home to us it 
is obvious that it is to the interest of the 
grower to confine his bushes within 
reasonable limits and bis trees to small 
specimens, so that they may be easily 
protected. Fruit Is so valuable that one 
may surely sacrifice n little to secure it. 
Repaired fish-netting is very cheap and 
will last two or three seasons If carefully 
dried and stored. There Is no other 
effectual preventive measure. Spraying 
with a weak solution of soft soap and 
paraffin, and dusting with lime and soot, ! 
may answer in some seasons, but it has to 
be renewed after heavy storms, and the 
small grower has not always the time at 
his disposal. The advantage of small 
bushes which can be easily netted Is very 
evident, and where the cordon system is 
not practised bushes may be kept within 
bounds for many years by judicions 
pruning, also quite old, very large bushes 
very much reduced by encouraging strong, 
healthy shoots from near the base and 
gradually working out all the thick old 
stuff.— E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Apple-trees from cuttings.—' The Burr-Knot 
referred to at page 252 was common in 
Worcestershire many years ago in cottage 
gardens. It came, I think, from Yorkshire, 
and rooted freely from cuttings, selecting 

r lieces with hurra attached. Most of the Cod¬ 
ins are easily rooted in the same way, and if 
stout stems are sawed off and planted firmly 
in a shady border they commence bearing at 
once. Other kinds are not so successful 
generally. I have succeeded in layering some 
other kinds by forming a etool ground, but it 
requires time, so the own-rooted Apples were 
given up, as we could not wait long enough. 
The same may be said of seedling Apples. 
Otherwise an orchard of seedling Apples 
would be very interesting from selecied varie¬ 
ties fertilised with care.—E. H. 


The value of toads in the garden.— The 

toad is not very handsome, but is very de¬ 
structive to a certain class of insects, espe¬ 
cially creeping things in Cucumber-framea 
and houses and vineries. I have found them 
in the evening in damp place® in the road and 
taken them home to the Mushroom-beds and 
Cucumber-house. It is interesting to watch 
them feeding, and it requires a quick eye to 
see them take their prey. They will keep 
down woodlice and earwigs, etc. It is as well 
to keep a shallow pan or water in the house, 
hut they will find all the food they want.— 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Frame Melons. — Now that wanner 
nights may reasonably be looked for, 
Melons may be planted in frames with less 
risk of their experiencing a check than 
was the case a few weeks ago. Sunheat 
combined with the warmth derived from 
the bed and the covering of the sashes at 
night with mats should now suffice to 
maintain a suitable night temperature, 
and the plants, once set out, will quickly 
make headway. Loam of good quality, 
chopped roughly to pieces and placed In 
the centre of each light in sufficient quan¬ 
tity for the setting out of two plants, one 
to furnish the upi)er and one the lower 
portion under each light, should be got 
in a day or so beforehand and be well 
rammed. Flanting may take place at any 
time, but preferably in the early after¬ 
noon, as the frame can then be closed up 
for the day. The soil should bo made 
quite firm round the balls when planting 
is being done, and sufficient tepid water i 
given afterwards to moisten the whole to 
the base. Slight shade may l>e necessary! 
for a day or two until the roots get to j 
work in the new soil, after which the | 
foliage should be capable of withstanding j 
full sun without taking any harm. Venti-1 
lation must have prompt and careful j 
attention every day. and the frame be I 
closed early enough to run the temperature 
up to 90 degs. A gentle syringing In the 
early morning and a more copious one in 
the afternoon should be afforded until the 
plants show for fruit and the female 
flowers begin to expand. It must then 
cease for a time, but be resumed so soon 
as a sufficiency of fruits has been set and 
„ is swelling off. When the plants have 
made several leaves the points must be 
pinched out to encourage the production 
of side or lateral growths. From these, 
when stopped, there should result an 
ample quantity of fruit-bearing laterals of 
one age, on which the female flowers 
should open simultaneously. These 
should be set about mid-day, and the 
laterals pinched at the second leaf beyond 
the fruit. Before this stage is reached 
the soil in which the plants are set out 
will require adding to at the outside, but 
none should be placed on top or round the 
stems or canker may ensue. This will 
suffice for the roots’ requirements until 
setting is complete, when further addi¬ 
tions will be needed. 

Early Melons now nearing maturity 
must be carefully watched and the sup¬ 
plies of stimulants cut off as soon as signs 
of ripeness are detected, plain tepid water 
I being substituted for them within a day 
; or so of the finishing of the fruits. Suffi- j 
cient water to keep the foliage from flag¬ 
ging Is all that is required. Like most 
other fruits, warm, dry air Is essential if 
high flavour and perfect finish are de¬ 
sired. The hot-wa'ter pipes must, there¬ 
fore, be kept heated in dull weather suffi- j 
ciently to allow of air being freely ad¬ 
mitted during the day and for a chink to 
be kept on throughout the night also. 
Damping down must perforce be reduced 
when the ripening stage is entered upon, 
and gradually dispensed with altogether. 
Bottom-heat is best maintained until the 
last of the fruits are ripe. 

Late Potatoes.— These are now being 
planted on land which has been pre¬ 
viously manured and ploughed. To faci¬ 
litate the working of the soil and the 
moulding, the rows are 3 feet apart. The. 
varieties are Up to Date, Factor, and Scot¬ 
tish Triumph. 

Disbudding.— Bright and warmer weather 
having accelerated the setting of the fruit 
| and growths on Peaches and Nectarines; 


outdoors, a commencement has been made 
In the reduction of the numbers of young 
shoots on the trees, a sharp look-out being 
kept at the same time for aphis. A little 
Tobacco powder applied when but a few 
insects are present is often the means of 
averting a serious attack, and Its 
attendant evil results both to foliage and 
shoots. The upper parts of the trees are, 
as usual, first being dealt with, the work 
being performed during the forenoon when 
the sap is flowing freely. Where wide 
copings are employed the portion of 
border near to the wall should be tested 
as the trees pass out of bloom and be well 
watered if found to be approaching a dry 
condition. Neglect of this precaution has 
led to many a case of the flowers fading 
and dropping instead of setting and de¬ 
veloping fruits. 

Chrysanthemums. — These are being 
shifted into 54-Inch pots and placed in 
cold-frames on a bed of ashes. The plants, 
having been previously stopped, have 
broken well, and are in a very satisfac¬ 
tory condition in every respect. After re¬ 
covering from the effects of being re¬ 
potted they will be afforded all the air 
possible by stripping the lights during the 
day, and will finally be grouped together 
outside ready for placing in the pots in 
which they are to bloom. Young plants 
lately struck ror growing and flowering in 
48’s are now being potted into GO’S. 

Calanthee.— The potting of these is 
being attended to, the largest of the bulbs 
being potted singly in 5-inch, and others in 
pairs and triplets in'G-inch and 7-inch 
pots. 

Cyclamen.— The flowering season having 
at last come to an end, the plants have 
been removed and placed in a cold-pit to 
undergo the needful period of rest. 
Under cooler conditions the soil does not 
dry so quickly, but at the same time care 
is taken not to let them want for mois¬ 
ture. Before the last of the blooms fade 
labelling of the best forms in their respec¬ 
tive colours is done as a guide when the 
time arrives for shaking out and repotting 
the corms. Young plants raised last 
autumn have, now that they have made 
from seven to nine leaves each and are 
growing vigorously, been moved Into 
slightly cooler quarters and kept shaded 
from direct sunshine. In a short time 
they will be ready for shifting into pots 
G inches and 7 inches In diameter. 

Perpetual Carnations. — Several 
hundreds of these in variety are being 
transferred to the pots in which they will 
bloom, while those struck last are being 
potted into 60’s. 

Indian Azaleas.— As the flowers fade, 
the seed-vessels should be picked off care¬ 
fully and the plants stood together in a 
cool-house until a part or the whole of 
them have done blooming, when whatever 
is required in the way of repotting or top 
dressing should be attended to before they 
are placed in heat to make new growth. 
A house in which plenty of heat and mois¬ 
ture is maintained, such as a vinery 
where the foliage on the Vines has not yet 
become too dense and where they can be 
freely syringed, is the kind of treatment 
these Azaleas require while growth is 
being made. 

Callas. —These are placed together In a 
sheltered position and protected from hot 
sun and cold winds until the foliage has 
become sufficiently hard to enable the 
plants being stood out in the open for the 
crowns to undergo a thorough ripening 
during the summer months. 

Cyti8U8 rac8mo8U8.— These fragrant, 
free-flowering plants, as soon as they 
have done blooming, are cut baek fairly 
hard and kept on the dry side until they 
exhibit signs of breaking freely. They 
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are then repotted and en con raged by the 
aid of gentle heat and moisture to make 
all the growth possible. The plants, when 
growth is fully developed, are placed in 
cooler quarters for a time and ultimately 
stood outdoors with Azaleas in a semi- 
shaded position. 

Camellias.— These should be encouraged 
with slight warmth and liberal syringings 
to make free growth. Both pot-grown 
trees and those planted out must have 
their root requirements in the way of 
watering carefully attended to. Weak 
liquid and clarified soot-water may be 


given in the way of stimulants. Where 
the blooms are cut with a good length of 
wood attached, little or no pruning is re¬ 
quired, otherwise the bushes may require 
a pertain amount of cutting back. This is 
best done before they commence making 
new growth. When trained on walls In 
I’each-houses for providing quantities of 
cut bloom, a method which used to be 
practised some years ago, pruning is 
rarely necessary, but the regulation and 
retying of the wood to the trellis before 
new growth Is made are essential. Before 
this taijes place the plants should be 
thoroughly cleansed. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricot and Peach trees on south walls 
have set an abundant crop of fruit, and 
both Apples and Pears promise well. It 
is too early yet to say much about small 
fruits, but Strawberry plants set out last 
summer are looking well and commencing 
to throw up strong trusses of bloom. The 
disbudding of fruit-trees should be con¬ 
tinued at intervals until all unnecessary 
growths have been removed. The thinning, 
pinching, and training of young growths 
upon wall-trees require almost daily at¬ 
tention at this season. Especially is this 


the case iu regard to young trees- in order 
to obtain symmetrical, well-trained speci¬ 
mens that will cover the space allotted to 
them on the walls and yield profitable 
crops of fruit In as short a time as possi¬ 
ble. Young shoots of Peach-trees and the 
Morello Cherry should be laid In between 
the several pairs of branches with twigs, 
taking care not to injure them in doing 
so. The object should be to encourage 
and maintain a free, healthy growth in 
the trees. It will be necessary to keep 
the soil moist about the roots and to pre¬ 
vent the shoots and leaves from being at¬ 
tacked by mildew and aphis. Weakly- 


growing trees are more subject to the at¬ 
tacks of disease and pests than those of 
stronger growth, consequently they should 
be carefully watched during the whole of 
the summer and prompt action taken on 
the first appearance of either aphis or 
mildew by washing the affected trees in 
the afternoon with a reliable insecticide. 
Bentley’s Quassia Extract will be found 
very useful in destroying aphis and per¬ 
fectly safe to use. To destroy mildew the 
leaves should be well dusted with flowers 
of sulphur w-hen damp, repeating the 
operation as often as necessary. 

Alpine Auriculas.— These are useful for 
the rock garden, small beds, and borders. 
Seeds may be sown now for raising plants 
to flower next year. From a packet of a 
good strain of seed a great variety of 
colours may be obtained. As the seeds 
often germinate slowly and irregularly 
they are best sown in boxes of rather light 
soil, just covering the seeds, afterwards 
standing in a cold frame where shade can 
be afforded until the seedlings appear. The 
soil must never be allowed to become dry. 
Old plants may be divided ns soon as they 
have finished flowering, and if dibbled into 
some shady spot will make strong plants 
for another season. 

Alyssum saxatlle is a bright and useful 
plant for spring-flowering, but has n 
tendency to die off if allowed to become 
old. Seeds should now be sown on a warm 
border or In boxes of light soil. 

Aubrietias may be propagated by taking 
cuttings of the half-ripened wood and 
dibbling them into 3-inch pots filled with 
light, sandy soil made firm. Insert four 
or five cuttings in each i*>t. afterwards 
placing in a cold frame, keeping it close 
and shaded until roots are formed. In 
making, the cuttings, do not remove the 
flower-buds, but allow them to develop, as 
this has a material effect upon their 
striking freely. When thoroughly estab¬ 
lished plant in the open ground in rows 
0 inches apart. By the time they are 
wanted for their flowering quarters they 
will have become sturdy plants. 

Herbaceous borders. — Many early- 
flowering subjects will now need support. 
Terennlal Teas should be staked early. 
Pieonies, Delphiniums, Oriental Topples, 
Campanulas, Heleniums, Galegas, Lupins, 
and all plants of strong, heavy growth are 
liable to be broken down and must be sup¬ 
ported in the early stages of their growth. 

I do not advocate staking and tying every¬ 
thing, but only those especially liable to 
injury. As most plants are in groups, a 
few sprays of Pea-sticks placed round ami 
among them will be all the support they 
require, and by the time they reach the 
flowering stage the plants practically hide 
all the sticks. 

Eremuri are now pushing up their flower- 
spikes. It is not advisable to tie the 
flower-spikes up to sticks, as they are veri¬ 
fiable to be snapped off just above these. 
A good mulching should be afforded them 
and copious supplies of water during dry 
weather. 

8ummer bedding.—The gradual harden¬ 
ing off of many of the subjects used in the 
summer flower-beds will soon have to be 
commenced. This simple operation must 
be carried out with great care, ns too 
great or too sudden exposure wifi ruin 
many plants. I am aware that this matter 
is easier to write about than to practise, 
for many of us have few means of harden¬ 
ing off plants by degrees. A satisfactory 
shelter can be erected with a few posts 
driven into the ground nnd battens fixed 
across them to support garden mats or 
frigi dome with broad boards fixed round 
the enclosed area. To keep the covering** 
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in position cords should be placed over 
them and secured to the posts. 

8tocks should be planted out during this 
month, and do not leave them in the 
frames until they become drawn. It j 
matters not how small the plants are at j 
the time of planting, provided they are 
healthy. Stocks like a well-manured, ; 
deeply-dug soil, and do no good in poor 
soils. Choose a showery day for planting | 
out or afford water copiously. 

Chrysanthemums. — The early-flowering 
varieties should now be planted out. They 
succeed best on a south border, as the 
stems require to become well rii>ened to 
produce good flowers. Ordinary garden 
soil that has been deeply dug and moder¬ 
ately manured will be found rich enough 
for them. A distance of 3 feet should be 
allowed between each plant. 

Calceolarias should be planted out as 
early in this month as ]>ossible, using 
great care in the planting and endeavour¬ 
ing to preserve intact the balls of spil and 
roots when lifting and planting them. The 
soil should be soaked with water previous 
to lifting the plants. Plant firmly and 
sprinkle them overhead every evening 
when the day has been dry. 

French Beans.— A sowing will now be 
made on a warm border, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 14 inches between the rows and 
placing the seeds 4 inches distant from 
each other, afterwards thinning to 8 inches 
apart. Make the drills 3 inches deep and 
plant only early varieties such as Negro 
and Ne Plus Ultra. Another good sowing 
should be made about the middle of the 
month, these plants fruiting as early as 
those sown now. Trench Beans may also 
be sown in pots and brought on under 
glass to be put out on a sheltered border 
when the plants are about 9 inches in 
• height. From such plants good gatherings 
of tender pods may be hud several days 
in advance of those sown outside. 

8avoys and Kales. — Seeds of Dwarf- 
curled and Drumhead Savoys, and any of 
the small early varieties that may be 
deemed desirable should now be sown. 
Sow thinly and do not allow the plants to 
become crowded in the seed-bed before 
planting out. Of the varieties of Kale 
none is more useful than the dwarf form 
of Curled Scotch and the Asparagus Kale 
for late use. 

Broad Beans. —When the stems of Broad 
Beans have reached 2 feet in height and , 
l>egun to show blossoms, top them so as ' 
to have a sufficient number of pods on the 
stalks to form a crop. This topping will 
make the i>ods swell faster and forward 
them by at least eight days as compared 
with untopped stems. If the weather is 
dry, water • freely. Make another sowing 
during this mouth. 

Tomatoes for planting out of doors 
should now be in a cool frame, affording 
plenty of air by day, drawing off the 
lights entirely on bright days. Secure 
each plant to a stake and avoid crowding. 
When planting, press the soil very firmly 
about the balls and water carefully till 
the roots have taken possession of the new 
soil. Remove the lateral shoots as fast 
as they appear, keeping the plants to one 
stem. 

Vegetable Marrow plants raised in heat, 
but lately grown under somew’hat cooler 
conditions, may now be put into their 
summer quarters. A mild hot-bed is 
necessary to give them a good start, and 
they should be covered for a time with 
hand-lights or some form of glass protec¬ 
tion, mid night-coverings afforded fora few 
weeks. If plants from early sowings are 
not available, seeds may now be sown 
under the same conditions, gentle bottom 


heat and top protection being required. 
Thin out Parsnips, Turnips, and Carrots, | 
and on a fine day run the Dutch hoe be- ; 
tween the rows of spring-sown Onions. J 
Potatoes that are showing above ground ; 
should have some soil drawn over the 
haulm to prevent injury from frost. ; 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders. — Everyone, I ! 
think, must feel relieved when the hardy 
flower borders have been hoed, raked, and 
the plants staked. Owdng to circum¬ 
stances this work has been a little more 
prolonged than usual, but during the week 
considerable progress has t*cn made and 
the work will not now take up much 
further time. It is always advisable to 
put out stakes in pleuty of time, for such . 
things as Pironies must be supported 
early. The appearance of a border may 
| be marred by the tumble-down look of 
the earlier-blooming plants when stakes 
are not afforded in time. One aspect of 
hardy flower borders is, as a rule, over- 
j looked. That is the beautiful shades of 
i colouring represented by the young 
growths of the many plants in spring, 
i The Epimediums, Spiraeas, Piconies, 

I Epilobiums, and many others are equally 
as charming in the early spring months, 
when their young growths push up 
through the soil, as when their flowers are 
in evidence. 

8owing and planting. — Most of the 
.Sw’eet Peas have been put out in the 
course of the week. In addition a large 
number of Pentstemons has been planted. 
These are of the increasingly popular 
family of which Newbury Gem may be 
taken as an example. The larger-flowered 
sorts may wait yet awhile. Hardy annuals 
have been freely sown, robust growers 
such as Lavatera trimestris, Malopc 
grandiflora, Candytuft, Godetias of 
various kinds, and Nasturtiums having 
been put out in quantity. Mignonette, 
always a favourite, is seldom sown in I 
bulk until the early days of May, sowings i 
at that time always doing exceedingly ; 
well in these gardens. j 

Hardening off. — A beginning has been ; 
made with the hardening off of many 
things which, up till now, have been in , 
frames or heated pits. In the ease of the 
latter the pots and boxes are placed in the ; 
rear of the pits, so that in the event of a 
threatened frost the lights can be pulled I 
over the plants. Meantime the frames re¬ 
main empty and in a short time these w T ill 
be utilised for the growing of Melons. 

Tomatoes in pots.— Tomatoes are now 
making some grow'tk and regular atten¬ 
tion in respect of stimulants is desirable. 
Nothing, I think, is so good as weak soot- 
water. Tomatoes are easily overfed, and 
I the use of concentrated manure may be 
observed in cracked fruits. When re- 
■ course is had to any kind of stimulant it 
is a safe rule to administer it in a weak 
state and at close intervals. Naturally. 

; if there has been any allowance made for 
| a top-dressing the needful soil can now* be 
; added. Watering for a time after this 
| must be warily done, for plants, after 
| being top-dressed, do not readily respond 
! to the orthodox rapping by the knuckles. 

I Perhaps I am wrong, but I think that the 
| flavour of Tomatoes grown in pots is much 
; more delicate than that of fruits from 
plants w ? hieh are planted out, more 
' especially in the case of yellow varieties. 

: Some of the smaller, large-clustered sorts 
of the latter would st'om to be of much 
more use than is generally supposed, and 
they are quite as easily grown as are the 
, red varieties. 


Hardy fruit.— During the week the 
fluctuations of the thermometer have been 
noticeable, and every effort is being made 
to keep things safe. Peaches in the 
open are setting freely, and while it is 
yet too early to venture an opinion in re 
spect of Nectarines, appearances point to 
the likelihood of a good crop. Plums will 
evidently give a good account of them¬ 
selves. Some trees are not quite so free 
as usual, noticeable in this respect being a 
tree of Kirke’s, usually one of the most 
reliable sorts. This particular tree has a 
favourable exposure, almost due south, 
and while bloom is but very sparingly 
borne, it is curious to note that another 
tree of the same variety in a westerly 
position is quite full of bloom. Pears 
are coming aw T ay very well, and while the 
show of bloom is perhaps not quite up to 
that of the past few* years, yet there are 
hoi>es of quite an average crop. Winter 
Nells, Beurrd Giffard, and Louise Bonne 
de Jersey are less free than usual, but on 
tile * other hand Pitmaston Duchess, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Jargonelle, Marie 
Louise, and Beurrd Hardy are showing up 
well. I do not know the usual experience 
; with Souvenir de Congr&s. Here it cannot 
be depended upon except in alternate 
| years, and this is one of its resting sea¬ 
sons. However, those who have Bon 
I Chretien in different aspects may be con- 
j tent. The earliest Apple - blossom has 
shown up during the wreek, Ribston 
; Pippin on a south wail being the earliest, 

; while Scarlet Nonpareil is not noticeably 
I later. Red Currants have been lightly 
dusted over with soot, an autumn out¬ 
break of sawfly having rendered this pre¬ 
caution necessary. It is a long time since 
j Raspberries were so advanced, and so far 
; no damage has been done to Gooseberries 
| by frost, although they, too, are earlier 
■ than is usually the case. 

Vegetable garden. — Cauliflowers have 
gone out. The first planting consisted 
entirely of Early Erfurt. This produces 
heads of a useful size, which are, I think, 
of more value than those of the equally- 
popular Early London. Potatoes pushing 
through the soil in a south border required 
to be covered up, and in the course of the 
week the soil was prepared for the plant¬ 
ing of the latest varieties, Ma incrop Car¬ 
rots were sown. Further supplies of 
lettuces w ere attended to and the ln»o was 
run through lines of transplanted autumn- 
sow'n Onions. A quantity of Potato-Onions 
which unexpectedly came to hand during 
the W’eek w r as planted out. This Onion is 
worthy of more extended culture, and it 
can be recommended as an excellent 
keeper, the bulbs in question being at this 
late date quite sound and firm. Further 
sowings of Savoys and of Brussels 
Sprouts were made. No further sowings 
of these things will now be necessary, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Early Ulm Savoy, a 
small, good, and quick-maturing sort, 
w'hich may be successfully sown about the 
i middle of May. A line or two of Peas and 
1 of Broad Beans was got out and Globe 
Artichokes have been attended to. In a 
; deep, rich part of the garden this favourite 
| vegetable thrives in a .marked degree, the 
! heads being freely produced over an ex¬ 
tended period. The green variety is to be 
j preferred to that which gives purple heads. 

! Spinaoh Beet, now making considerable 
I progress, has been well watered with 
1 liquid manure, and as Curly Kale is now 
1 almost finished the value of Spinach Beet 
cannot be over-estimated. Leeks y<;t coii- 
| tinue to be available, and Asparagus from 
the iqien will very shortly be useful, 

| YV. McGl ffoc;. 

i Mahnoc Gordi ns, Kit kcudbrujht. 
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SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 

EUREKA^ 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


SOLD BY MANUFACTURERS: 

AGENTS. Tomlinson*Hayward L t .° Lincoln. 

ir AMY DIFFICULTY SENT DIRECT - PAID 


GET A ^ 

dmarI 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Horticultural Builders, 

Invite inquiries for every variety of 

MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Artistio in design. Faultless in construction, and of unrivalled durability. 

CATALOGUES FREE.ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS BUILT TO. 


We design and construct Glasshouses especially 
adapted to the cultivation of CARNATIONS 
and MALMALSONS. 

Send for Catalogue A’o. 21i, post free. 


GARDEN FRAMES 


I'oK Al.r. l’l REUSES, Al/W V. S IN STOCK. 

No. 77. Violet Framo (as lllusi rated). 

6ft. by 4 ft. . £115 0 

9 ft. by 4 ft. £2 7 6 

A Hk /or Catalogue No. 183. 

Carriage Paid on all orders of iOs. value to most stations in England or Wales. 


A speciality is made of 

WOOD LATH and SCRIM BLINDS 

for shading CONSERVATORIES. GREENHOUSES, etc. Allowing 
sunlight, but effectively shielding plants froui being scorched. 

Recommended, by Horticultural Authorities. Send for Sample Price List. 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Green* Tennis Courts, and 
> ing Greens. 

Ri T AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDAL8 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Mode in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green A Son, Ltd. 

Southfield Ironwork*. Leeds : 8e New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.K 


BOULTON & PAUL 


NORWICH 


To show the variety of styles 

We illustrate another type of our Greenhouse Glass Cutters. The hardwood 
handle is especially easy on the hand. The wheels are steel, hand-honed and 
sealed in airtight chambers 


Red Devil” Glass Cutter 


Their users “girdle the globe.” You’ll see why when you try 
them. Then you’ll wish you had started to use them sooner. 
They save glass, money, labor and trouble. 

. Special Introductory Offer. 


To make readers of “ Gardening ” acquainted with the “ Red 
Devil ” Glass Cutter No. 5, we have “ dedicated ” a special 
lot. While it lasts we ll mail you a sample of the type illus¬ 
trated for lOd. (stamps accepted). Booklet free. 

► Smith 5 Htmeiiwajto.lnc..rr,y“.'?.?E: 


INDARY CHEMICALC9 UP,CranmerSt.LlVERPOOL. 


Barrows 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone wbo owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“ HORSE-SHQE" 

BOILER ^ 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and IgHy * ^1 ^; 

labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 kyjm 
hours without attention. % ’V/ 

Lite No. S! tent fret ii/itk booklet. I / * 

* Horn t ‘*111 heat my Greenhouse V PS ^ 

CHA8. P. KINNELL A Co., Ltd., - 

C5, South work Bt. London, i 


Special Features. 

A pci felly easy and smooth 
’‘ ilinw cut ” actio 11 . 
Immense ix>wer by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only primer itnt does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, Gil. each. 

Sole Manufacturers : 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 


l^-TIN 

FOR 100 GALLONS 


“HOME LANDSCAPES.” 

A icork by W. Robinson, illus¬ 
trated with fine plates, showing the 
meaning of landscape work from actual 
examples. Printed on real paper and 
bound by Birdsall in half vellum. Price 
£2 12s . 6d. net. Publisher, John 
Murray, London. Obtainable from any 
bookseller , or from Manager, Gardening 
Illustrated, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London , W.G. __ 


BAMBOO kb? 

2 ft, 8d. ; 3 ft, 1 /I ; 4 ft, 1 /3, 1 6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5 ft, 4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft, 6/-, 6 - ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7-8 ft., 7 6 ; 9—10 ft, 
10/-; 12 ft., 12 -; nil per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, L*rgo 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, Labels, Raffia and Tying Materials, Tarred Hope 
and Twine, Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple's Patent Pots. Basic Slag. Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Coeoanut 
Fibre, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED PRIC E LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Orig mil Bamboo Company. 


TATE have a fine list of Coloured Plates of 

Flowers, size 12 inches by 9$ inches, executed from 
drawings by the best flower paintere, finely reproduced in 
colour. Suitable for framing, screens, and scrap books, or 
far students’ portfolios. List of 200 coloured plates post free 
on application. Customers may make their own selection or 
leave the choice with us; the pictures will be well assorted. 
Three specimen pictures in tube for 6d., post free; 12 for 
la 6d .; 25 for 3s ; 50 for 5s. 6d.; 100 for 10s.; all post free. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O, 

PEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Xl» dining Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms ale always pleased to hear from our 


WE ARE OCCASIONALLY ASKED if it is safe to 
order and prepay for goods before delivery from advertisers. 
Believing that all the advertisers in Gardeni.no Illus¬ 
trated are trustworthy people, we ask our readers to order 
whatever goods they require from our columns, mentioning 
Gardening Illustrated when then order. If they will do 
this we will ourselves guarantee the order being tilled or 
the money returned. We have to stipulate that proof shall 
be given that our paper was clearly mentioned when order¬ 
ing, and that, in the event of non-delivery, wo arc advised 
wi thin fourteen da ys of the orde r being give n. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Mention “Gardening Illustrated.' 
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One & All Sweet Williams. 



Choice Strains. 


CARMINE BEAUTY. 
PINK BEAUTY. 
SCARLET BEAUTY. 


CIANT, MIXED. 

CIANT, PURE WHITE. 
AURICULA-EYED, MXD. 


Wi v*' 


\ ■* . V 


Each per Packet, 3d. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


a * 


ONE & ALL* 


92, Long Acre, London.- 


Managing Director. 


BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 


(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most permanent In effect. 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 : 3 gallons, 14/6; 6 gallons, 26-; 12 gallons, 45/-; 
24 gallons, 87/6. 

1 to 50: 3 gallons, 10/-: 6 gallons. 18-; 12 gallons, 33 -; 
20 gallons, 47 6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 


BEAUTIFUL 


GRANULAR 


Coloured Plates nitr^olim 

“ NITROGEN FROM THE AIR.” 

of Flowers The Ideal Plant Food 


Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 

10cwt., £9 15/-; 5 cwt., £5; 1 cwt, 21/-; 56 lbs., 12/-; 

28 lbs., 7/6. Tins: 2/6 and 1/- each. 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. ' 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

-Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. 

■TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top ana bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out lu all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6<L Any size made. 
Standards for same. 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
.10 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Touts free. Write for Flag List.—LL J. QASSON, Net 
Works , Rye. Established lfc years. 

PREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

and WOKING — Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent-street, W Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

Size 12 inches by 9$ inches. 

Very suitable for framing * or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1/6; 

25 for 3/-: 50 for 5/6 ; 100 for 10 - 


“ NITROGEN FROM THE AIR." 

The Ideal Plant Food 

FOR ALL PLANTS, 

FLOWERS, FRUIT, & VEGETABLES. 

Guaranteed to contain, in addition to LIME and CARBON, 

151 per cent. NITROGEN. 

1-lb. Sample Bag makes 80 gallons. 


All post fret. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 

Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 

prUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

■Li. bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have , 
appeared from time to time to " Farm and Home. " Just the 
book for reading round the lireside. Price 2s. 6d. net- ; by 
post, 2s. 9d. - PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

1 London, W.C. 


LIQUID MANURE 

Of all Leading Seedsmen. 

In 1, 7, 14, 28, 56, and 112-lb. Bags. 
TRIAL 14-lb. BAG, 2/6, CARR. PAID. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD., 

Winchester House, Old Broad St., E.C., 

& 17, sandgate, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


a BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

"BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Ineubator Catalogue .free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

_ WELWYN, H ERTS. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 27th, 1915. 

Th£ exhibition Reid on this date was the 
fullest of the year. Held in conjunction 
with the annual exhibition of the National 
Primula and Auricula Society, every inch 
of space was occupied, both annexes being 
unusually full of exhibits. An out¬ 
standing feature of the meeting was the 
wealth and variety of Roses, some seven 
or eight firms show T ing in perfection many 
of the flowers that were intended for the 
spring exhibition of the Rose Society some 
days earlier. Daffodils were largely shown, 
Carnations and flowering shrubs in great 
variety and beauty, with alpine plants and 
rock garden exhibits. Three Orchids, five 
Narcissi, and two miscellaneous plants 
received awards. 

ROSES. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
undoubtedly had the finest lot of Roses in 
the show, and arranged a magnificent lot 
of flowers. Throughout the background 
were seen well-flowered examples, several 
feet high, of such Polyantha and climbing 
sorts as White Dorothy, Blush Rambler, 
White Blush Rambler, and Ethel (pink). 
In the foreground, in stands and boxes, 
were many good things, none, however, 
affording greater splendour than the lovely 
Fortune's Yellow. Near by a stand of 
Goldfinch was charming. Among other 
M>rts, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Dean Hole, 
Austrian Copper, while among cut 
flowers the new cerise-coloured Captain 
Cant stood out well. 

Mr. Elisha J. Ricks, Twyford, had a 
notable lot of flowers, the finest in the 
whole lot being the beautiful single Crim¬ 
son Princess Mary, which combines superb 
colouring with great fragrance. Mrs. 
George Norwood, a shapely flower of pink 
colour, is said to be one of the most 
fragrant of all Roses. It Was in very fine 
form. Mrs. Edward Alford, also of pink 
colour, was very beautiful. 

Messrs. Alex Dickson apd Sons, New- 
townards, Co. Down, Ireland, had a par¬ 
ticularly good lot of flowers, one of the 
more distinct and showy being the rosy- 
cerise coloured Killarney Brilliant. 
Melody (cream and gold), Mrs. S. T. 
Wright (orange with rosy suffusion), 
Duchess of Westminster (very beautiful 
pink), and Lady Dunleath (deep cream 
coloured), all seedlings raised by the firm, 
constituted a background to the arrange¬ 
ment. Many also were shown in boxes. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, again 
showed an admirable lot of flowers, 
Rambler and Pillar sorts being associated 
with vases of leading varieties. In this 
latter way Mme. Edouard Herriot was 
particularly good and rich in colour. 
Other good things included Lady Hilling¬ 
don, Snow Queen, and Old Gold. Flame 
and Joseph Billiard, of the Wichuraiana 
•set. the latter of coppery red tone, were 
others of merit In this group. 

Messrs. G. and W. Burch, Peterborough, 
also showed well, the most telling item, 
l>erhaps, a stand of well-nigh faultless 
flowers of Queen of Spain (a blush- 
coloured sort of pointed outline and rather 
full build). Elizabeth, George Dickson, 
Edward Mawley, and Theodore Roosevelt 
were others of note. 

The delightful group of these flowers 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, was characterised by 
a fine display of well-grown standards, 
weeping, and pillar sorts over a ground¬ 
work of Hybrid Teas. In each there were 
many popular sorts — Sunburst, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Edward Mawley (crim¬ 
en and maroon), Freda, Mrs. Forde, Mrs. 
F \V. Vanderbilt (orange and salmon). 



The first two named were admirably dis¬ 
played in the centre of the group. 

Messrs. \F. Cant and Co., Colchester, 
also had a very beautiful lot, showing 
such things as Juliet, Mme. Melanie Sou- 
pert, and the charmingly-coloured Lady 
Roberts, which invariably is well shown 
by this firm, Willowmere, Le Progrfcs, 
Sunburst, and Marquis de Sinety, in ex¬ 
cellent condition, among many others. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

These were well and numerously shown 
though the space at our disposal precludes 
mention of them all. Near the entrance 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had a very pretty variety of things, 
in w hich some of the early bulbous flowers 
played a goodly part. Of these, Narcissus 
juncifolius. N. triandrus, N. t. ealathinus, 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, Snake’s Head 
Fritillary (F. Meleagris) in variety, 
Anemone Robinsoniana, Tulipa Haageri, 
var. nltens, were all good. Of more than 
ordinary interest was a nice group of the 
green, purple-washed Fritillaria Olivieri, 
whose bold bells, on stems 1$ feet high, 
were very attractive. The curious Ophrys- 
tenthredinifera was one of the more 
interesting things. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an extensive group of the showier 
things, in which good effect was secured 
by the massing of coloured, mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, Trilliums, Primula Sieboldi in 
variety, Aubrietias, Daphne Cneorum, 
Anemone ranunculoides (yellow), Ranun¬ 
culus amplexicaulis (white), Dode- 
catheous, and others. Some small, though 
we 11-flowered plants of Dendromecon were 
also remarked. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfleld Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, had many beautiful 
things, none more so. how T ever. thau the 
brilliant blue-flowered group of Ompha- 
lodes cappadocica. Flowering now natur¬ 
ally in the open, at a few inches high, it is 
one of those indescribably beautiful bits of 
blue colour that all admire. We have 
never seen it so finely flowered. The 
yellow-flowered Androsace Vitaliana, Iris 
buchariea, Mertensia virginica, and Saxi- 
fraga calyciflora were all displayed colony 
fashion. Hardy Heaths were good. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, Herts, 
had many choice alpine plants associated 
with rock work. Of these the yellow- 
flowered Douglasia Vitaliana — also 
known as Aretia and Androsace—the pure 
white Phlox nivalis, Primula Mrs. Wilson, 
P. Auricula, Gentiana acaulis, and 
Cytisus Ardoini were a few r . 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
large exhibit of alpine plants in pots, that 
is to say, specimen and half-specimen 
examples being shown. In this way some 
of the choicest things were seen, the 
rather difficult Saxifraga aretioides and 
the far more beautiful S. a. primulina 
among them. Other good things included 
Silene saxatilis, Androsace villosa, Gen¬ 
tiana verna and G. acaulis, Houstouia 
serpyllifolla, and Anemone nemorosa 
major. A most charming plant with 
bronzy-orange flowers was Cheiranthus 
Newark Fark. A mass of It w ? ould be very 
flue. 

Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, had a fine lot of Daphne Cneorum, 
with Aubrietias, Primulas, and other early 
hardy flowers. The novelty in the group 
was the richly-coloured Aubrietia Flame, 
which is of remarkable reddish colour. 
The flowers, too, are large. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed hardy flowers and shrubs, 
in whictf many mossy Saxifrages, 
Androsaces, Anemones, and Aubrietias 
were seen. Among flowering shrubs, For- 
sythia intermedin was excellent, the pure 


white Pyrus Japonica Euphrosyne calling 
for attention. A striking bit of colour was 
seen, in Alonsoa incisifolia, whose, nearly 
scarlet flowers at once.claimed attention. 

. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Limited, Bagshot and Twyford, had the 
most pleasing rockwork exhibit in the 
show, one of the best and most natural, in¬ 
deed, we have yet seen on a table space. 
Throughout the arrangement an irregular 
patlnvay meandered with miniature side 
banks planted with a variety of choice 
things. The arrangement appealed, to us 
by reason of its perfect balance and good 
taste, and it attracted largely. Mertensia 
primuloldes, Draba . dedeana (white), 
/Ethionema Warley Rose (a very pretty 
plant), and Saxifraga sanguinea superba, 
quite the most beautiful of the series yet 
seen, were notable things. There w’eiv 
many other exhibits of alpine plants which 
we regret being unable to deal with in 
detail. 

FORCED SHRUBS. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
put up *a very beautiful lot of these, the 
arrangement of the plants being all one 
could wish. The Lilacs were especially 
good. 

CARNATIONS. 

Again Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, staged 
the finest lot, arranging imposing vases ol' 
all the best varieties in really high-class 
flowers. Two or three dozen handsome 
flowers each of such as Marmion (scarlet 
and white) and Mrs. C. A. Raphael con¬ 
stituted a show r alone, and w T e doubt if 
anything finer has been seen. Mary All¬ 
wood, Carola, Salmon Enchantress, the 
yellow fancy Mandarin, and the fragrant 
Mrs. Clode were ampng others in a 
sumptuous group. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sous, Highgate, 
N., also staged a fine collection of flowers, 
notably the new* Perpetual-flow’erJng Mai- 
maison Countess Fitzwilliam (a crimson 
of giant proportions). Carola, Mrs. Lucy 
MacKinnon, Beacon, White Swan, and 
many others were shown. Messrs. All¬ 
wood Brothers, Haywards Heath, and 
Stuart Low and Co. also showed collec¬ 
tions. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The most striking thihg in this derail¬ 
ment was the collection of Cinerarias from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, the 
firm staging eighteen or so varieties, 
chiefly in shades of pink and blue. In the 
latter, Sky Blue was one of the more con¬ 
spicuous, the deep-toned flowers being very 
effective. The pink shades were in greater 
variety with flowers of larger size, some 
rich and intense and others of pale colour. 
All were beautiful and displayed in groups 
of one shade each in plants of model 
growth. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a goodly floor group of Callas, Palms. 
Ferns, Clematises of sorts, Boronia 
mega stigma, welcome for its unique 
fragrance, with Astilbes, Hydrangeas, and 
others. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Ken 
sington. S.W., had a very showy, well- 
flowered lot of Indian Azaleas, chiefly in 
standard, half-standard, and bush form, 
the plants In much variety. 

Misses Tanner and Tate, Bushey, had 
some admirably grown Schizanthus ami 
Cinerarias, the former in fine examples 
approximating 3 feet high. The Cinerarias 
were well flowered. 

NARCISSI. 

Of these there were several fine collec¬ 
tions, .Messrs. Barr and Sons receiving a 
gold medal for the finest lot seen this year. 
In this group we remarked Caedmon, a 
poolicus which gained a first-class ccrllti- 
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cate. Its pure wliite perianth is very solid 
looking. Queen of Dawn (fine crimson 
cup with palest apricot suffusion in. the 
perianth), Warley • Scarlet, Jasper, and 
Red Beacon, of the Barri set, are 
brilliantly-cupped flowers. Dell, of the 
sauie group, has a lemon-coloured crown 
and is graceful' and pretty. Ringdove 
(poeticusj was another handsome flower. 
Cumr de Lion, Josephine Gundray (giant 
Leedsi), and a great host of seedlings 
were remarked. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Haynes Park, 
had a line lot of the yellow Ajax King 
Alfred, Sir Frederick (Leedsi), Mine, de 
Graaff, with many fine poeticus varieties. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, had good vases of Torch, 
Mrs. Robert Sydenham. Lord Kitchener, 
Whitewell, Golden Rose, and many other 
popular sorts. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath. Limited, Wisbech, 
had many good things. Buttercup, for 
example, was in plenty, Weardale Perfec¬ 
tion, Will Scarlet, luglescoml>e (a hand¬ 
some yellow double-flowered ineoinpur- 
a.bilis). Silver Dawn. Refulgence, Lord 
Kitchener, White Knight, ami Occur de 
Lion being some of them. 

Messrs. J. It. Pearson and Sous, Lowd- 
ham, had good flowers of the new Giant 
Leedsi White King (Award of merit). 
Its i»erianth is ivory-white, crown palest 
lemon. Criesus, Kingcup, Great Warley, 
Bernardino, Vestal Virgin, Thor (i>ale 
bieolur), and White Emi>eror were other 
good sorts. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, Bridgewater, had a 
high-class lot of seedlings chiefly of the 
poeticus race, and mostly under number. 

Mr. ,T. A. Nix. Tilgate. Crawley, staged 
good flowers of Monarch, also two rich 
yellow seedlings from King Alfred, with 
Lord Kitehener. and others. 

Messrs. F. H. Chapman. Limited. Rye. 
had, in a considerable eolleetion of chiefly 
Intel ions varieties, two good novelties. 
Distich and Marseillaise, both receiving 
Awards of merit. 

Mr. Christopher Bourne, Bletchley. had 
such striking things as Jasper. Seville. 
Cygnet, Buttercup, Imperialist, a Barri of 
much merit, Evangeline, and Lemon Belle 
in a large collection. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had well-flowered-examples of Den- 
drobium Jamesianuiu, D. Wardianum, I). 
Tliwaitesi Veitch’s variety, and others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had the lovely yellow-flowered Dendro- 
bium suavissimum, D. densiflorum, and 
Arpophyllum giganteum, bearing columnar 
spikes of rose flowers. 

Messrs. Hassall, Southgate, N., showed 
a notable lot-of the white-flowered Tricho* 
pilia Baekhousiana among many. 

Messrs. Cliarlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, showed well-flowered ex¬ 
amples of Odontoglossum illustrissimum, 
(>. polyauthum, with Odontiodas in 
variety. 

VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit in this section was that 
of Potatoes from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, some twenty varieties, all re¬ 
commended by the Board of Agriculture 
for resisting black-scab, being staged. 
Prolific. Midlothian Early, The Provost. 
King Edward, The Scot. Great Scot, Chap¬ 
man, and Bumhouse Beauty were among 
those shown. 

A complete list of awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement pages. 


Tub Auricula Society's Show.— We re- 
grol that owing to want of space we are 
com polled to hold over our report of this, 
which will appear in our uext issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


! " Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
! serhd in Garden isc free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly tcritlcn on one side of the paper 
only , and address' d to the Editor o/G ardening, 
tj.l, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name ami address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the jmper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name ami address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and joints of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— NercraZ specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of' the same kind 
gi'eatly assist in its detennination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mms of fruits for naming, these in many eases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. II t can under¬ 
take to name only four ixirieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Habrotliamnus seedlings (If. M. Crowfoot). 
—Pot the seedlings off singly into small pots 
and keep them close for a few days until they 
begin to grow, when they may be stood on a 
shelf in the greenhouse. Pot them on as re¬ 
quired. and when strong enough they arc 
best planted out in the greenhouse to cover 
the roof or any pillars in the house. As to 
when they will flower, this depends entirely 
on the treatment you give them. 

Failure of Violets (F. Vincent). —The leaves 
of the plant you send have been attacked by 
the Violet-leaf spot-fungus. You might try 
what collecting and bnrning all the infested 
leaves will do, at the same time clearing 
away all the surface-soil round the plants. 
We fear, however, that the disease has got too 
firm a hold, and we should strongly advise you 
to lift and destroy all the diseased plants and 
make a fresh plantation at some distance 
from the affected area. Should any signs of 
the trouble appear next season you should at 
once spray with Bordeaux mixture. 

Rose Marechal Niel shedding its foliage 
(J. V. Mon).—A few particulars as to your 
plant, such as its age, the treatment it has 
1 received, and the soil in which it is growing, 
would have enabled us to give a more satis¬ 
factory reply. Did you make a border for it, 

I and, when so doing, make arrangements for 
good drainage, a very important point in the 
culture of this Rose? We surmise the cause 
of the shedding of the foliage is too muqh 
j moisture at the root. An overdose of liquid 
I manure or incipient canker would also have 
J the same effect. 

! Rock Roses, cutting down (M. E.).— 

J Cietuses may be cut down when they are 
young and vigorous, but when they have be¬ 
come old aud the- wood hard they, as a rule, 
j do not break freely. In any case, if hard 
! pruning is indulged in you must be prepared 
, to sacrifice the flowers for a season. Some 
of- them are after a time very apt to get 
worn out, when it is beat to replace them with 
voung plants. This, however, does not apply 
io the large-growing C. laurifolius. which 
forms a handsome and permanent shrub. If 
I pruning in done it should be carried out as 
| soon as the harsh winds of early spring are 
1 past. Yes, you may treat the Alyssum and 
Veronica in' the same way, in their case cut¬ 
ting back after flowering. If you cut back the 
1 Thvme and work some good soil in among 
the shoots the plants will, no doubt, break 
into growth again. 

Begonia tubers (E. D.).—The Begonias may 
! certainlv be planted out without being first 
started,“but it is better to start them first in 
boxes of sand or moist earth. Thus treated 
thev will be safe until the first week of June. 
As Vou have no frame or glass of any descrip¬ 
tion. you could place the tubers in moist earth 
in shallow boxes, placing them on a sunny 
window-ledge during the day. Should you de¬ 
cide to plant them in the open, the middle or 
end of April will be soon enough, and by bury¬ 
ing the crowns 2 inches below the surface of 
the soil they will be secure from frost. You 
1 will observe that there are two distinct sur¬ 
faces to the tuber of a Begonia—the rounded 
surface, which is the base, and the hollow 
surface, from which the growths issue, aud 
which is to be regarded as the top. The 


planted-out tubers will be of later growth than 
those started bv other means, but it quit© 
sound there will be no difficulty as to their 
growing. 

Azalea buds failing (W. PJ.—Azaleas are 
liable to ehed their flower-buds if they receive 
a. check in any way. The cause in your case 
is probably due to a sudden check from the 
plants being exposed to cold draughts or io 
careless watering. As the compost used for 
Azaleas is mostly sandy peat, over dryness 
is very injurious owing to the difficulty of 
wetting such soil, the flue numerous hair-like 
roots being thus killed. Are you quite sure 
that the balls of soil were moist all the way 
through before potting? If not, it is only to 
be expected that the flowers would drop, as it 
is next to impossible to properly wet sndh 
after the plants have been jpotted. You made 
a great mistake, too, in giving, liquid manure, 
this being only necessary in weak doses in the 
case of plants that have filled the pots with 
roots. We do not reply to queries by poet, 
as such information as we give above may 
perhaps assist other readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (W. F.).— From an 
analysis of the residue from acetylene gae it 
has been found that the value of this product 
is entirely due to the lime it contains, other 
plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime in fresh samples, or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples 
which have been exposed to the air. It should 
prove an effective and cheap dressing-for all 
purposes for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
sour, or deficient of lime, or inclined to be 
stiff, and as a top-dreseing for pasture. 


SHORT REFLIES. 


Walter S. Chamberlain.— You will find the 
plants you refer to fully dealt with in “ The 
English Flower Garden, ' which may be bad 
from this office, post free, for 15s. 6d.-Salis¬ 

bury.—The leaves of the Peach-tree you send 
have been attacked by the Silver-leaf disease. 

See note in our issue of May 1st, page 260.- 

T. V.— See reply to “ Eveley,” re “ Fijgs drop¬ 
ping," in this issue, page 283. 


NAMES’ OF FLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Ttobt. L. Norman. —Cyti- 
sus proliferus. See note in our issue of April 

24th. page 242.- Mrs. Derney Fichlin .—1. 

Ceanothua thyreiflorus. the plant cultivated 
under the mime of l’. divaricatus being one of 
the several forms of C. thyrsiflorus; 2, Ceano- 

tlms thvrsiflonis griseus.-.1 It— 1. Kerria 

japonioft. fl>pl.; 2, Buddleia globosa : o. The 
Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureolai: 4, Skimmia 

japonica. - O.vford.— 1. Cory dal is lutea; 2. 

Spiraea, canwcetisr 3, The Bird Cherry iPrimus 

Pad us); 4. Berberis Darwini.- M. E. C. —The 

Garland Flower (Daphne Cneortim); 2, Pyrue 
Mains floribunda; 3, Forsythia vindnunma; 4, 

The flowering Currant (Kibes rubrumj.- 

M. T. ltoss.—i. Saxifraga Camposi; 2. Aubnetia 
violacea; 3. The Nodding Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum nutans); 4, Spiraea prunifolia. 

_ K. S.—l, Triteleia uniflora; 2, Leopards 

Bane (Doronicum plantagineum); 3. Saxi¬ 

fraga grunulata ft.-pi.: 4, Sedum acre aureiim. 

_-Af, L.—1, Habrothamnus elegans Newelli; 

2, Ktaphvlea colchica; 3, The Buffalo Currant 
(Rilies aureum) , 4, Forsythia eusirensa. 

Names of fruits.—D. Newland, Halstead. 
Essex. —The larger of the two Apples sent is, 
we think, Wheeler’s Russet. The other is., we 
should say, a small specimen of a variety 
named Graham. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

C. II. Taudevin and Co , Raby Flower Farm. 
Wi 11adon, Chester.— Preliminary List of Per¬ 
petual Flowering Carnations: Irises, (Jladiolt, 
etc. 


Book received.—" The Rose Annual. 1915; 
National Rose Society Arrangements for 1915. 
National Rose Society, 25, A lctona-etreet, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

The Barrow pruner.— This is quite a new 
tyiie of secateur. The blade, which is 
drawn up and down by means of the 
central spring, is so arranged as to give a 
slicing cut such as is obtained by a knife, 
the bruising and piueliiiig caused by many 
kinds of secateurs being avoided. Those 
who have always kept to the knife are 
now able to obtain the same results in a 
more expeditious way. A great advantage 
is that the blade is detachable and can 
be renewed in a few seconds should occa¬ 
sion arise. Strongly, yet lightly, made, of 
highly-tempered steel, it is easy to the 
hand and quite an advance on anything 
hitherto produced. It is manufactured 
by Messrs, liurmaii and Sons. Ltd., Lee 
Bank Works, Birmingham. 
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“SYNDIC” GARDEN REQUISITES. 

I AWN MOWERS. “ ...... -- 

make* ul luwcst pric 


Our own and all well-known 


ARDEN HOSE. "Syndic" Hose is nude in four 
grades, an l all qualities aro guarantee.1 tirade 
No. 2 will outbid three ordinary cheap kinds. liOft leugt h, 
Jin 3 ply, i xinplete with union and tan rose, 27s., > annum 
paid; lin 32s. 9d.: Jin , in 4-ply, 45s. Absolutely the 
bust value nhtaiuahle. 


"SYNDIC" LAWN 
MOWER. 


SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of High chum Garden Requisites. Wc Can Snvo You Money. 


The 
Best 
in the 
World. 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


T REE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hu/el, Ac., 4ft., 

Is.: 5ft.. Is. 6d.; 6ft..2a.; 7 ft , 2a. ikl.; 8 ft., 3* per do*. 
Tied in bundles, points croosotcd. Larch, Oak, and Chestnut 
Pole* for Pergolas. Cleft Trellis Laths, Is 6d. 100 ft run. Free 
on rail.—FERNDEN FENCING OO.. Haalemcre. Sumy. 


rpiTE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of Its Cultivation, witli chapters 
on Disease and .Special Cultures. By poet, 60.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. Ac., or direct by post from the MAN ACER, 
83, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W O. 


ggSBS-* 


HOSTItUUUML •*«l»lT lo Z°r+L 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 4 COMPLETE 
! SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE! 

i Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

I la the fora of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
i <us £ 1 **?• to square yardi. 

Free Bo °hlel,giving full particulars 
m Koyal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold ui bags. 28lbs.. 2 3; Stilbs.. BS| cal.. 6-; 

| Sew?.. 28 9 | llicwt .55-; carr. piid to auy statioa 
in Lug Land and Wales, or by carrier. London, 
f Nnnerynuto. Seed smsu. and Stores.or direct from I 

| WAKELEY BROS. A CO., Ltd., 

71, BANK8IDE, LONDON, 
j Wsssisy'i Ground Garden Lime. »•- « 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. I 


UST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON APRIL 27, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Brasso Catllcya Cliftoni, Fowler's var, from Mr J. 
Guruey Fowler, Brockenhurst. Petabury, Kent. 

Awards of Merit. 

Brano-Cattleya Vilmorinlann. Shrubbery var., from Mr 
K 31. Ogilvie, Oxford; Laslio-Callleya Isabel Sander, 
gallon Park v»r.. from Bir J. Culm an, Bt., Uallon Park, 
(Or., Mr. ColUer). 

Medals. 

Sti.ruB BaXKjsiak — Messrs. J. Cypher and Sous, Chel¬ 
tenham . Messrs. Stuart Low ami Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex; 
Mown J an.1 A. M lkaii, Cooksbmlgo: Messrs. H assail 
^Ch, Southgate, Mr. H. Dixon, Wandswoilh Common, 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Primula Adorn*, from Mr. James Douglas, Edenside, 
Gre»t Ikaikliam; Hydrangea Radiant, from Messra. Paul 
*ud son, Chcsbunt. 

Medals. 

Hii.vf.h tJtux FLORA.-Messrs. Cuthbert. Southgate, for 

fined shrubs 

SIC.VKK Gilt Baxkhian Messrs B. R Cant and Hon, 
OdehesUr, for Rosen 

mlxkk Flora.— Mr If Burnett, Guernsey, f..r Cnrna- 
tioos. Mr F Caut, Colchester. for Koaes; Mr. A Dickson, 
.Newtowiiards, for Rosea; Messrs. Paul and Hon. Clieshunt, 
for Rose*; Mr <Leo Print-, Oxford, for Roses; Messrs 
Sutton and Sons. Reading, for Cineraria*. 

Silver P.ankmaX .-Mess!, Allwood Bros, Hayward* 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, for 
iluwering shrubs, etc.; Messrs W. Cutbush and Son, High 
gate, for flowering shrubs; Mr. E. Hicks, Twjford, for 
Hoses; Messrs. May and Bona, Edmonton, for greenhouse 
plants; Messrs. Piper, BayswaU r, for Violas ; Mr. G, 
lteulhe, Keaton, for shruU and alpine*; Mr. L- It. Russell, 
for greenhouse plants; MUaes Tate and Tanner, Bushev, 
fur B» hizaiithus; Messrs. Wills and Segar, Boutb Kensing¬ 
ton, for Azaleas ; Meson. Stuart Low and Co.. Enfield, for 
greenhouse plants. 

Bronze Flora. — Messrs Barr and Sons, fur spring 
Bower*, Messrs W. and G. Bund), Peterborough, for Roses', 
Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage, for alpines ; Mr M. Prichard, 
Christchurch, for alplnes; Messrs Waterer, Hon and Crisp, 
lavi-rpod street, foralpines; Messrs Whiteleggo and Pag* . 
Chtslehnrst. for slpines. 

ltK.iNzc Bax km an.—M r. J. Bor, Haywards Heath, for 
rack plants; Mrs. Lloyd Edwards. Llangollen, N. Wales, for 
Has if rages, eta ; Messrs. T. 8. Ware, Lid., Feltham, for 
rock plants. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Narcissus Caedmon, from Messrs. Barr and Sons. 

Award of Merit. 

Nan.issus Mary Copeland, from Mr. W. Copeland, Shirley, 
Southampton ; Narcissus Marseillaise.from Mr II.Chapman, 
Ltd.. Rye; Narcissus Distich, from Mr. H. Chapman, Ltd. ; 
Narcissus White King, frotu Messrs. J. R. Pearson and 
Bona, Lowdham, Notts. 

Medals. 

0OUi.-Mottn. Barr and Huns. 

Silver Gilt Flora-— Messrs. J. R. Pearson, Lowdham 
BtLvsn Gilt Baxkmiax -Mr II. Chapman, Ltd ; Mr. 
C. G. N Nix. Crawley, Sussex; Messrs. K. H. Bath, Ltd , 
Wisbech 

Silver Flora Mr C Bourne, Blclchlcy, Mr. A. 

Wilson, Bridgewater. 

Silver BaxKH tAjr.— Messrs. James Carter and Co, 

Rayncs Park 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medal. 

Silver Baximax.-M essrs. Dobbieand Co., Edinburgh, 
for Pofntoea 

THE APPLE IK ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full acoount of iu culture, with special 
rhapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. — 
PCHLISHKR, <571*1 tiepin's Inn F ield s. W.O. 

PLOVVEK POTS —10 Hi in., 107 in., 20 6 in., 

JL 30 5 in., 40 31 in., 40 3$in ,30 21 In., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s 6d. Illustrated List free.-TH OB. J SAVONS. 
Silver-street Potteries. Brterley HilL 


armona 


CUARANTUD 


Fertilizer 


a 

Keeps tho productive power of ; 
your ground at high pressure. 

It doubles and trebles the yield by its uch diifu- ! 
sion of food throughout the soil. It is fuoJ ie.il | 
food—for plant-- and soil alike. Carmona U the I 
very essence of good Plant Food, 

Prepare your seed bods with Carmona \ 
and Rrow prlzo vegetable crops. ; 
Carmona will help you Rain your j 
•hare of the " Oaily Mail" Prize. : 

Fruui all Seedsmen In tins, 6d.. 1 I 
20. I tags, 14 lbs . 4G; 28 lb* , 7 0 
56 Ha , 12 G; and 11211a ,20-. 

ROBINSON B^OS.. LTD., 
West Bromwich. 


A Really Nice Lawn j 

Ui a great source of pleasure. Atypical ; 
Volvo* lawn is freu Dotu weed-), a • 
rir'h unii-.rui gnu it, mil beautifully ! 
gii-wii with hii'; grit.i-if-s —in delightful J 
ci.ntrar-c to the brilliance of the • 
surrounding dowers 

V ELVAS 
Lawn Sand 

Kills weeds at once, and improves tho { 
growth and i-ulnur "f tin- gr-u>« in a ; 
«..k or two Hold in tit> , 6fi., 1 • 

2-. 3 G II IU . K. „~, '28 lbs . GG. i 
, 11/-; 112 II jo - 

wen sell it. 


THE "DAISY” LAWN MOWER 

(5 blade). 

Don t experiment with unknown cheap 
Aimiri'itn machines when you cm !my inr 
li>i Iitoney Hill- with the guarantee of the 

leading Canadian M.iimf >- r, - 
I -very gviiiiiiM- "DAISY Muw.r ha. the 
i. n.io'l .vl«*r F. iu'„ . Ltd .CoelpMV, 

''m>t t.u drive wheel The l lndc* ;• i.• 1 

Olid, rkmfeare of l.i-hl n|iefi|e|.|-*tce| I' - lit . 

• vtr.» . Innc. nt easy running, simple adjiuU- 
ni>‘lit, and in e».-ry way ttit<rrmc value 
I'uiCKS - K tu I.* || in.-h* lit 

12 6 13 G 14 6 15 G -> l> 

11 roa.i 11>. \ 3- 33 36 30 

Of nil irunmung. rs and mirr. ryuieii, or 
Cftrrlti’je /'ui.f fr.uu tbu — 

CANADIAN UNITED MANUFRS. AGENCY, 

12, Charterhouse Buildlnas. 
Goswcll Road, LONDON. E.C. 

Write for List G I 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 


























































Rat* ft Mloaextennlnsted^^^^ 
br DANY8Z VIRUS. 

Non • prisonous and harmless to Human ’ 
Beings Domestic and other Animals, i Tube 
8 /-: 3 Tubes 5/s for wide use. 7/8 qt. bottle 

DANYSZ VIRUS LTD.iBox D.S. 

5* LeadenhaU St.. London, and all Chemist* 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mat 8, 1915 


SHRUBS and CLIMBERS. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Buddlcia, bine .. 

1 Birch, silver 
3 Beech trees 
1 Cupressus Allurni 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Cupressus. golden 
1 Damson Bush .. 

1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Fig tree 
1 Carry elliptic* .. 

1 Ivy. gold-leaved.. 

1 Jessamine.. 

1 Ivy, silver-leaved 
G Larch trees 

1 Laurel, large 

2 Privet, golden .. 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 

1 Rhododendron, red 
1 Rhododendron, white 
1 Tulip tree 
1 Ailanthusglaudulosa 
1 Ampelopsis hedero 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Acacia tree, large 
1 Aucuba japonica 
1 Apple tree 
1 Arbor vitas 
1 Bamboo palmata 

1 Bamboo tree 

2 Berberis aqunefolia 
1 Berberis Darwini 

1 Broom, yellow .. 

1 Broom, white .. 

1 Foraythia 
1 Pampas Graas .. 

3 Black Currants .. 

1 Cob Nut .. 

2 Clematis, white .. 

2 Chestnut trees .. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Dcutzia gracilis .. 

2 Dwarf shrubs 

1 Elder, golden .. 

I Euonyinits, gold.. 

1 Escallonia 


fid 1 Filbert Nut 

lid 1 Flowering Curraut 

fid 1 Guelder Kobo .. 

, Cd 1 Green Holly .. 

6d 2 Gooseberries, large 

6d 2 H P. Roses 

6d 2IrishJvy.. 
fid 1 Ivy lobata, large 

tkl 2 Lilac, purple 

1 - 1 Lime, broad, red 

9d 2 Laurels, Caucasian 
9d 1 Laurel, Portugal 

tkl 1 Laburnum 

9d 1 Loganberry 

6d 1 London Plane. 5 ft. 

6d 2 Lavender, finest 

tkl 2 Maidenhair trees 

. 9d 1 Maple 

. 6d 1 Mountain Ash.. 

, fid 1 Mock Orange .. 

. tid 1 Marechal Kiel .. 

tkl 1 Passion Flower 

. tkl 2 Polyautha Rose- 

(id 1 Pvracantha, scarlet 
. (id 1 Plum tree 

tkl 12 Privet, Oval 

tid 1 Pear tree.. 

*kl 1 Poplar, large .. 

tkl 1 Plane tree, largo 

tid 1 Rhododendron.. 

fid 2 Rosemary, fine.. 

tid 1 Rhubarb 

tkl 2 Sweet Briars . 

fid 2 Snowberry, good 

tid 1 Spiraea, large . ■ 

9d 1 Silver Box 

Cd 1 Tree of Heaven 

fid 3 Thuja Lobbi .. 

fid 1 Thuja Lobbi, largo 

fid 1 TeaRoeo.. 

1'- 1 Virginia Creeper 

fid 1 Weigela .. 

fid 1 Yew. English .. 

fid 1 Yew, Irish 

fid l Yew, golden 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
•■anes, fine plant*. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La Franoe, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

10,000 BIACK CURRANTS. 

Large 3-year-old fruiting trees: guaranteed free from 
big bud, to clear at 2s. doz. ; worth double this price. 


2/- SMITH S SEED COLLECTION. 2/- 

Superlatlvo Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, J-pint of Distinction Pea, 1-P>nt of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beaus, 4-ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Brocooli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy: and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
'‘Golden Wonder." 

All named, packed, and free on rail, 2s. 

12 LARGE SEAKALE. 1/- 

12 NAMED - PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2 6.~~ 

2Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, pure 
white; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red: 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niege. pure white; 2 Lis, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 60. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
STANDARDS. 1/- each. 

BUSH. SELECTED. lOd. each. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, - Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner’s 
King, Braiuloy Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmaln, Duinelow Seedling, Keswick 
Codling, Allington Pippin, Quarrenden, Eeklinvillc Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Poach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. lOd. each. 

RASPBERRIES 1/- A DOZEN. 

4-YEAR-OLD CORDON APPLES, 9d. EACH. 

Splendid fruit-bearing trees, all up-to-date sorts, such 
as Lane's Prince Albert, Worcester Peartnain, Newtown 
Wonder, Grenadier, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Warner's King, 
Eoklinville, Anna Elizabeth, Northern Greening, 9d. each. 

SPLENDID HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyrao, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 1 
Southernwood, 2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Uorehound, 
named, fur Is. 3d. 

12 ENGLISH RQSES, 2/8(7 _ 

1 Rayon d’Or, 1 Caroline Testout. 1 Mrs. J. Laing, 1 F. K. 
Druschki, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 His Majesty, and 6 assorted 
Hybrid Teas. Our selection, the 12 for 2s. 9d. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


8 Pyrethrum, hybrid t. 6d 

9 Marguerite, white .. 6d 

10 C. Bells, rose .. .. 6d 

20 Iceland Poppies .. 6d 
12 Gypsophila, pink .. 6d 
100 Leeks.6d 

4 Michaelmas Daisies.. fid 

2 Tree Lupins .. .. 6d 

20 Lupins, perennial .. fid 
50 Cauliflower .. .. 6d 

6 Er^Tigiuui Hava .. 6d 
10 Engeron speciosa .. 6d 
4 Anchusa italica .. fid 
20 Giant Pansies.. .. fid 

20 Yellow Pansies .. fid 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Hinkins 6d 
8 Pinks, Her Majesty.. 6d 
30 Canterbury Bells .. 6d 
6 Chrysanthemum 

King Edward .. 6d 
fi Chrysanths., named 6d 
50 Rock Cistus .. .. fid 

20 Diunthus, double .. 6d 
12 Chinese Lanterns .. fid 
100 Lettuce .. ..fid 

3 Geraniums .. .. fid 

2 Pteonies.. .. •6d 

2 Hardy Bamboo .. 6d 

50 Daisies, wh., red .. fid 
20 Hollyhocks. Bingle .. 6d 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. 6d 
20 Honesty, mixed .. 6d 

6 Doronicums .. .. 6d 

3 Anchusa Dropmore.. 6d 


30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. 
20 Poppy, Oriental® . . 
30 Wallflowers, dble. . 
50 Ditto. Blood-red 
50 Ditto, yellow 
50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 
50 Sweet Rockets 
12 Valerian 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

12 Thyme Roots .. 

12 Mint Roots .. 

6 Sage Roots .. 

20 Gypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstemons .. 

25 Dianthus, single 
6 Eucalyptus 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
2 Red-hot Pokers 
20 Strawberries. Pxtn .. 
20 Ik)., R. Sovereign .. 
20 Do., B. Champion .. 
50 Erysimum, yellow .. 
2 Palm umhellatum .. 

2 Fancy Ferns 

6 White Marguerites .. 
12 Eveuing Primrose .. 
6 Fuchsias 

6 Yellow Marguerites 

3 Phlox Roots .. 

8 Pyrethrums, hbds. .. 


LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1 ft. high, 
fid. each. 

SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Grisol Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VIL, 
bright scarlet. 800 soeds, named, post free, lOd. 

200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2/- 

Fine Plants to bloom all Summer. 

5 Anchusa, 20 Aquiligia, 10 Coreopsis, 20 Pansies, 20 
Clove Pinks, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks, 20 
Sweet Rockets. 20 Wallflowers. 10 Gypsophila, double, 10 
Evening Primrose. 10 Jacob’s Ladder, 10 Chrysanthemum, 
20 Honesty. Packed in separate lots, free on rail, 2/-. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., WORCESTER. 


.GLASS.. 


8pecial Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
QLAS8, 4/21 o*. Boxes. 

100 80. ft. 200 so. ft 

8 x Gin. 23/- .. 416 

9 x 7 . 24/- - 43- 

10 and 11x8 m . 25/6 .. 48- 

12,13.14. 15x8 in. 26 6 .. 49/6 

11. 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 27/6 • 51- 

12. 13, 14x10 in..29/- 53- 

13x11 in. 31/6 576 

16,18, 20x10 in.1 

16,18,20x11 in . 34'- 63/6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in . 

16, 17,18, 20 x 13 in.I «« R 

16, 18, 20, 22. 21 x 14in. f OOO 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.1 fl o 

18, 20, 22, 24 x 16in. J ' Sih 

20, 22.24 x 18 in.. 39/- 72- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 - . Jowt.,43; iewt., 
26; 14 lbs., 16 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, fi-whcol, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lover 
tins, 3- per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. 1 i x 2 iu. Ijx24in. Ijx2in. Ijx2jin. 14x21 in. 

5 3 6/6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. 

F. & T. ROSS, X*td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE'S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 Tier 1 gall. drum. ft'- per 1 galL drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good nnd 
plentiful crops. They nave proved season after season 
so efficient in lighting all such enemies as Black (Spot, 
Blight, Rod Spider, Caterpillar, etc-, that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 

qAVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, 

iJ best, aud cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free. 
—It. B. JOHNSON & CO., Tank Works, March, Cambs. 


NATIVE iKh*j 

FLOWERS. 

BEST &. CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Baers at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4'- per cwt. at Works; or 5/- per 
cwt. carriage pgid to any station in England. 

TtEvTTrTttl^AUpJrSpnsfivirwnte^^TTsetrfoniir 

kinds of garden vegetables and flowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables and 
Jiower^c^relHvi^l^hejnanure^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

For farther particulars apply to — 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 

-29. * 1 11 ■■ I M 

jHGUANO 


BUCO” CARDEN CULTIVATOR. 


Handle 41ft. long. 




with a "Buco" is 
worth two with a hoe. The 
’ Buco" means more flowers, 
more vegetables, more fruit, 
healthier shrubs and trees, 
and a cleaner garden with lea* 
labour. 

Sold by all Nurserymen, Ironmongers, and Stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, we will send you one, carriage paid, 
on receipt of 5 

The “ Caxton,” 3 prong. 4ft. handle, 3- 
Tbe ** Cuma,” 3 prong, 21in. long, 13. 

Canadian United Manufacturers' Agency, 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Goswell-road, London, E.C. 
_ (Write for List G.L) 

NICOTICIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

J gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 A 

No. 1 size Tin—1 pint „ 40.000 15 - 

No. 2 size Tin-J pint „ 20.000 7 6 I 


No. 2 Bize Tin—J pint 
No. 3 size BoU—6 oz. 
No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. 
No. 4J size Bot.—2 oz. 


20.000 7'6 ' 
12.000 4/6 | 
8,000 3 - 
4,000 1 8 ) 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.”! 

Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per j 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the lfrst I 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
pago, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for aeries. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Ordets and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


FUMIGATING LAMPS, l'-each, for 5,000 oubt ft 

LAWN I SAND 

Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, 6d.. 1'-, and 2 6 Tius; 

J cwt., 6/-; J cwt., 11/-; 1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Pai l 
Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitation.*. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 46, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL 


CARDEN NETTING s£Hi 

you hare 

seen and approved of the netting Others may try 
to copy me, but this Nettinu is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Con be sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width ma’o 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for 1*. Only 
address— HU J. GASSON. The Net Works. RYE. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Rouinhov. at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Lin Fields, London. W.C.— 
May 8, 1915. Telephone: Holbom 731. 
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Office: 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


RKG1KTEKKD AT TIIK 
OKNKRAI. TOST OFFICE 
AS A NEWSTA PEH. 


VOL. XXXVII.—No. 1888. 


ONE PENNY. 


TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

XY being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to be done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KG LW AY & SON’S Retail Plant Department, 


BUTTON’S WALLFLOWERS. — Immenso 

^ flowers of brilliant colour, sweetly scented: Sutton’s 
Fire King, vivid orange-scarlet, per packet Is. 6d. Sutton s 
Giant Blood Red, per packet Is. bd. Sutton’s Cloth of Gold, 
per packet 6*1. Sutton’s Yellow Phoenix (early flowering), 
per packet 6<1. Sutton's Superb, mixed, per packet Is. Post 
free. Mr. W. II. Johnson, Gardener to F. F. Horrocks, Esq., 
writes: “I have again had a magnificent show of Wallflowers 
grown from your seed; they include Fire King, Superb mixed, 
Cloth of Gold, and Blood Red. My employer is delighted. " 

OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen* 


NOTICE TO "ADVERTISERS, 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi¬ 
day, we shall be obliged to so to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated MAY 29th, 1915. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In the woek preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. MAY 20th. 


La ngport, S o merset. 


WEBBS’ WALLFLOWERS.—The finest 

* * strains in existence: Webbs’ New Fireball, fiery 
orange. Webbs’Scarlet King, scarlet. Each Is. per packet, 
post free. Webbs’ Canary Bird, golden yellow. Webbs’ Kinver 
Favourite, blood red. Webbs’Eastem Queen,salmon shaded. 
Webbs' Cloth of Gold, bright yellow. Webbs’ New Universal, 
mixed. Each 6d. and la. per packet, post free.—WEBB & 
SONS, Ltd. , The King’s Seedsmen, WordBley, Stourbridge, 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

X —Send for our 1915 Illustrated Catalogue (Greenhouse 
or Bedding). Splendid stock of healthy plants ready. 
Special cheap ‘‘Amateur's” Collections for cash.— 
YOUNG & CO... ' “ " ‘ 


C ARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes nnd summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED*' are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 


pRESCOE, TRESCOE, TRESCOE is the 

best and heaviest cropping Tomato grown; they 
grow from 7 to 12 lbs. per truss. Give your friends a surprise 
by showing them your crop. 12 good strong plants, Is. 3d. ; 
24, 2s. 3d. ; free.—S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hams. 


BARRS SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING.— 

Finest strains of Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Cam- 
panulas, Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias. Del¬ 
phiniums, Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Primulas, Stocks, 
Wallflowers, etc. Special List free. — BARR it SONS, 
II. 12, and 13, King-street, Covent Garden, London. _ g 


Gold Medallists, Haiherley, Cheltenham. 


HLEARANCE SALE OF ROCK PLANTS, 

Hardy Perennials, and Bullts for immediate planting. 
Deseriptivo List free. — JOHN WATERER, SONS, & 
CRISP, Limited (with which is amalgamated The Wargrave 
Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, 
E C. Nurseries : Bagshot, Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 


Park, Cal l a n, Ir el and . 


F Y, small-leaved. — Rapidly covers walls, 

banks, rockeries. Grow anywhere. 100 rooted plants, 
Is. 4d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Cal lan, Ireland. _ 


H H R YS AN THE MU MS (early - flowering). — 

12dis. vars., Is. 3d.; 26, in 26 vara., to inc. "Dolores,'’ 
2s. 6d.; 52, in 26 vara., 4s. 6d. ; 100, in 50 vara., 7s 6d.; rooted 
plants, free for cash.—J. W. ROBERTS & CO., Florists, 
Llanelly. Lists free.__ 


PRIMROSE PLANTS, double white, 12, 

X is. 3d. ; double mauve, 12, 2s. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 4<1. 
Alpine Strawberries (Sutton's), 50, Is. 4d. Solomon'B Seal, 
12, Is. 3d. Orange Day Lilies, 12, Is. 3d. Post free. Strong 
plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-b Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallnternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Si one 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
son ally superintended. Estim ates. —Morrisburtie. Woking. 

E ARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

—Any quantity to offer, 2s. 6d. per doz. ; 20a. per 100, 
all different. 18s. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of iv sort; or 
14s. per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. "Antirrhinum 
Nelrose,” the splendid new pink perpetual flowering, plants 
ready now. 5s. per doz.; 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free from— 
W WELLS A CO.. Menu ham. Surrey. _ 


ERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
vara., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
’ -VAN PER 8LUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 


TOMATO PLANTS. — “ Buck’s Tresco,” 

-b large with massive roots, from pots, 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 
50, 4s.; 100, 7s. Carriage paid.— PARSONAGE (D. 10), 
Appleford, Abingdon-on-Thames._ 


by Royalty. 


(GHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Our new 


~ Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. MoBt up-to-date yet 
issued.—J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


(GERANIUMS.—Silver-leaf, colours red, 

'J white, double pink; Ivy-leaf, mauve, pink, white 
magenta, named, strong autumn struck, Is. 6<1. doz ; 50, 5s. 
c«rr. paid, cash.—CRUDOE, 56, Tankards Close, Bristol. 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

^ » garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her- 


NS.—36 good plants, in variety, Is. 6d., 

<t free; Osmundas, 6d. each ; Held Orchis, Is. 6d. doz. 


» w garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-It. WALLACE k CO . Colchest er._ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

■b side. Suggestions and Lists free.—It. WALLACE & 


-CONNOR, Cononagh Leap, Cork. 


a ARDY HEATHS.— E. mediterranea hy¬ 
brids, E. m. alba, and many others , 12 for 5s., carriage 
(aid, strong plants.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield.__ 


P ANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropteolum 

Bpcciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions. — HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 


CO., Colchester. 


"DELIABLE ROCK PLANTS from pots at 

Xl» anytime. Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets post 
free. Sample Collection of 12 plants for 5a.—PHIPPS & 
IRELAND, F.R.U.S., Baruham, Sussex._ 


OEAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now. 

O Strong, well-ealltised sets, produce crowns in one sea¬ 
son. Market var., 100, 2s. 6d.; 50, Is. 6d., free. Cash. 
Printed instructions for cultivation. — C. C. FIELDER, 
Mark et G rower . Bridg e Hou se , Tewkesbury-rd.,Cheltenham. 

THE ANT PEST.—The only perfect remedy 

J- is Cross’s Ballikinrain Ant Destroyer Bottles 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. Gd. eaeh. Sole Manufacturers—ALEXANDER 
CROSS k SONS. Ltd . 19, Hope Street. Gl as gow. _ 


H ARRISON’S “ Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

the best and cheapest. See page iv. this week’s issue. 
Circular and testimonials on application._ 


TAWN MOWERS (“FRANKWELL.”)— 

J-l Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price. 12s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I). Shrewsbury. 


OLAS.—100,000 pot-grown plants ; all 

the best varieties. List on application to H. B. MAY & 
S, Ltd., The Nurse -- ’ lT ---” 


Dysons-rd., UpperEdmonton, N. 


ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

XY Good varieties, cheap. Send for list. — MARION' 
GLEDS TANES, Fardross, Clogber, Tyrone. _ 


G ARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3 yds., 11 b. 3*1.; 4 yds., 15s.; 50x 6 yds., 
11s. 3d. ; 25 x 8 yds., 7 s. 6d. Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Pep. I.), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 


■ROSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Xu training Iloses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard: 3 in., 2Jd.; 3Jin-. 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
-H. J. GASSON. Garden Net Works, Rye ._ 


ATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
, photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 
hieen’s Mansions, Lavender-hill, 8.W. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»* Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


iON, Garden Net Works. Rye. 


“ TTATAKILLA” Powder Insecticide Wash, 

JY non-poisonou3. — The most effective, economical 
Wash for destroying Green Fly, Dolphin, Caterpillars, and 
all insects on Fruit Trees. Rosea, Vegetables, etc. Ready 
foruse; ready measured. Is. cartons to make 10 gallons Wash, 
and 3s. cartons to make 50 gallons Wash. From all Seedsmen 
and Nurservmen Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
Me DOUG ALL BROS . Ltd., 66-68, Port-street, Manchester. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

XX Trellis Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
k CO.. Morland r oad. Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
k BltOS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Br adford. _ 


H UTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Potting Sheds, Workshop, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants' Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms. &c. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON & PAUL, Lt*L, 
Norwich._ 


luarry 


TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

X dens. Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON k PAUL, Ltd., Manu facturers, Norwich. _ 

HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

kJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


r ROSE GROWERS. — The new liquid 

form of Gishurst Compound mixes immediately with 
water, while preserving unimpaired the active properties 
of the original solid form. Prevents and destroys Green 
Fly, Mildew, etc., with the minimum of trouble and ex¬ 
pense. Wholesale only—PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, London, S.W._ 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

7 —" Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
ergall. "Plastine.” supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Full 
arriculars from —W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Sattersca. Agents throughout the country. 
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A GAPANTHUS (AFRICAN LILIES), Cs. 

do*.—Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable quality, 
reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages. 10 it lustra* 
< ions.-ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, la., 
Is. 6d doz ; 7s , 10a. 103. L awn Grass Seed, Is. lb. ___ 

'ASPIDISTRA, fern, palm, and pot 

-E*- PLANT FOOD, in Id. pictorial packets. Agents wanted. 
No risk ; libe ral te rms —ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. 

S UN ROSES (Helianthemums) for the driest 

banks or borders, in the following fine colours; all 
named, all pot-grown plants, and sent with balls of soil; 
peach, yellow, single and double, variegated-leaved, white- 
tlowcred, rose-pink, pure white, rose, purple-crimson, choco¬ 
late, orange, bronze, at 6 sorts for 3s.; 12 sorts for 5s. 68. 
Smaller one-year-old plants of many kinds, at 3s. 6d. dozen. 
C image paid — STOKMONTHS. Kirkbride, Carlisle. _ 

"DOCK CRESS (Aubrietias) in the leading 

J-U named sorts; all pot-grown and sent out with balls of 
soil. Beaute de Bade, rose-red; Bridesmaid, soft blush; 
Cilieica, pale blue; Lloyd Edwards, deep purple: Crimson 
King, crimson; Dr. Mules, rich purple; Fire King, red- 
crimson; J. S. Baker, purple-violet; Peter Barr, reddish 
purple; Tauricola alba, white; Edentule, lilac, with white 
eye; Lilac Queen, soft lilac. For rockery or borders. Any 
6 plants for 3s. ; 12 for os. 6d. ; 50 for £1, carriage paid per 
p;i.s-( nger train. — ST< >B MONTHS. Kirk In ide. ('arlisle. 

n M PH A LODE S C ARPA DOCIC A, fine plants, 

Lr for autumn blooming, pot grown, of this tine new bog or 
cool herder plant; flowers borne in sprays 9 ins. high and of 
a glorious pure blue, 9d. ; 7s. 6d. doz. ; carriage paid. 
MYOSOTIS RUPICOLA,, the lovely little dwarf mountain 
forget-me-not; line pot-grown plants, 9d.; 7s. 6d. dozen. 
HELICHRY8UM BELLIDIOIDES. a splendid new dry- 
rockery plant; creeping habit, flowers pure dazzling white. 
9d ; 7s. 6d. dor.en; pot-grown, carriage paid. — STOU- 
MONTH S, Kirkbride . C arlisle. _ 

S TORMONTHS’ ART CATALOGUE gives 

prices and particulars of over 4,000 kinds of plants and 
shrubs for every purpose ; shows successful wall, roof, bog, 
moraine, and other rockeries, and information on their con¬ 
struction. They answer all queries for information on hardy- 
plant'* and their culture, advise on all points in gardening, 
free of all charge. The proprietors of this paper will tell you 
that they are perfectly reliable. Their catalogue is post 
free; would you like a copy?—J. 8TORMONTH & SON, 
Kirk bri de. C arlisle._ 

S ALMON-SCARLET PERENNIAL PEA 

(L. rotundifolius), a splendid, graceful climber, free 
flowering, Is. 4d. each. WHITE PEARL, the tine new 
large-flowered white perennial l’ea, a great improvement on 
the old white, Is. each; 7s. 6*1. doz. Above are strong pot- 
grown plants, sent with balls of soil and carriage paid. — 
STOKMONTHS, Kirkbride. C arlisle._ 

N ew deep orange-coloured 

WELSH POPPY, will grow under trees, is truly peren¬ 
nial and flowers through the season; strong pot-grown plants, 
la ca. ; 7s. 6d . doz., five, with bal ls of soil.- STO KMON THS. 

R _ ARE SAXIFRAGES. — BOYDi, yellow, 

2s. 6d.; AIZOON REX, very large form, Is. 6d.; 
APICULATA ALBA, new pure white, Is ; PRIME LIN A. 
primrose, 2s. to 5s. each; BURSERIANA MAGNA, the 
original red-stemmed, dwarf, large-flowered form, 2s. 6*1. 
and 3s. 6d.; MACNABIANA, the true, original plant, not 
the inferior seedling form of the trade, fine plumes of large 
white, crimson spotted flowers, Is. 6*1. each; GUIES- 
BACHI, fine plants of this rarest crimson, from 2s. to 7s. 6*1. 
each ; LINGULATA BELLARDI, long spidery foliage and 
plumes of pure white, Is. 6d. and 2». 6d. THESSALlCA, 
purple hells, a fine and easy miniature, Is and Is. 6d. See 
Catalogue for over 200 kinds of Saxifrages. — STOR¬ 
MONT IIS, Kirkbride, Carlisle. _ 

TROUBLE WHITE COLCH1CUM.— Planted 

-Lf now will produce 10 to 20 blooms each in autumn.; aBplcn- 
did and rar e old plant, 2s, 6*1, each, free,—STORMOX TH8. 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

J-J MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the best 
In cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s.. carr. paid. Also Violas. Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plains. Lists free.-WM. SYDENHAM. Melbourne,.Derby. 

G J. URANIUMS, well rooted, Paul Cram pel, 

f II. Jacoby, etc., la. 9*1. per doz. ; 10a. per 100, carr. paid 
for cash. - THE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, 
Birming ham. ___ 

E ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 

varieties, well rooted planta, 12, 2s. 6*1.; mixed, 12, 
la. 9*1.. post free. Double White Scotch Rocket, 9d. each.— 
M. ( Till BIvUTS* )N k C(» . Borli.'viv._ 

C ARNATIONS, mixed seedlings, large 

planta, 3s. per doz. Sweet William s, strong, bushy plants, 
la. doz . po st-fre e. —M. CUTH BERT S ON & CO.. Rothesay . 

S WEET PEAS, strong plants, in 10 finest 
varieties, 100, la. 6*1.", 200, 2s. 6*1., carriage paid.—JOHN 
TURN ER, 5, Wetherby. Y orks. _ 

V IOLAS, strong plants, grown in open all 

winter, 12 distinct named vars., 12forls. 6*1. ; 21,2s. 6d., 
c-tmu'-cpaid. JOHN TURNER, 5. Wetherby, Yorks 

ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

LT 5 H f ree ; 6 Beo Orchis, 3s. 6*1.; 6 Osmunda regalia, 3a. 6d. 
—P. B. O'KELLY. Nurseries, Bullyvaughan. Vo. Clare._ 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who mention Gakdknino Jlluhtrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procu res this little treasur e-t rove. _ 

B AMBOOS.—10 to 20 feet long. Suitable 
for Nurserymen. Gardeners, &c. 6s. per 100.—WRIGHT, 
61.63, Bel grave Street, Stepney, E. _ 

The latest day lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


SANKEYS'S^POTS 

Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

State quantity of each alie required and have' carriage paid” 
quotation ("carriage" frequently amount! to half value ol | 
goods), or write for Price Lisf, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ot all descriptions. Bulb Bowl* and Frrn | 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY <£ SON f LT9. 
Bui we II PolTe rie s . NOTTINGHAM. 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Named Exhibition Gladioli reduced 50 per cent. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6*1.; 6, 2s. 6*1.", 
12. 4s. 6d.", 25, 7s. 6d.; extra large, 10 to 12 In. bulbs. Is. 
each ; 6, 5s.; magnificum. lOd. each ; 6, 4s. 6d.; melpomenc, 
lovely blush, 6*1 each; 6, 2s. 6d.", 7 ft. Hcnryi, Is. each; 3, 
2s. 6*1.; Batemani, apricot, 6, Is. 6*1.; 25, 3«. 0*1.; Krameri, 
pink trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d.; Brownii japonica, 
golden tnimpet, 3, Is. 9*1.; 6, 2s. 9d. ; longiflorum Gigan- 
teum, whito trumpet, 3. Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; candidum (White 
Madonna Lily), 6, Is. 6*1. ; 12, 2s. 6d.; Inncifolium nibrum, 
6, Is. 6*1.; 12, 2s. 6d.; white speciosum album, 3, Is. 6d. ; 6, 
2s. 6d. ; tigrinum, 12, Is.; 25, Is. 9*1.; double tigrinum, 6, 
Is ; 12, Is. 9*1. ; Tigrinum Fortunei, 3, Is.; 6. Is. 9*1.; eroceum, 
3. Is.; 6, Is. 9d.; orangeumbellatutn, 6, Is 3d ; 12, 2s.; elegnns 
incomparable, 6 varieties, Is. 9d. Pink Belladonna Lilies, 3, 
Is. 6*1.; 12, 4s. 6*1. Scarlet Scarborough Lilies, 3. Is. 9d ; 6, 
2s 9*1. 6 Arums, Is. 9*1. EXHIBITION NAMED GLADI¬ 
OLI. — " Panama,” enormous blossoms, magnificent pink 
largo 6 inch corms. 12, 6d. ; 50, Is. 6d. ; 100, 2s. 6J.; 
"America," rose, 12, 6*1.; 100, la. 9d.; "Orion." crimson, 
25. Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. ; Hollandi. yellow, 12. 6*1. ; 100, Is. 9*1 ; 
Halley, salmon, 12, 5d. ; 100, Is. 6d.; Willie W’igrain, white, 
12, 6*1.; 1U0, 2s. 6*1.: The Bride. 25, 6*1. ; 100, Is. (id.", 250, 
2s. 6*1. ; Brenchleyenais. scarlet, everybody's favourite, 12, 
6d.; 50, Is. 6*1.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 250, 4s. 6d.; giant corms, 12, Is.; 
100, 3s. 6*1 ; Baron Hulot. blue. 12, 6*1.; 100. Is. 9d. ; Faust, 
fire red, 12, 6*1. ; 100, 2s Cd. ; Nanceianus, gorgeous colours, 
12, Is. ; 50. 2s. 6*1. ; Childsii hybrids, 12, Gd.; 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 
2s. 6*1.; Rainbow gandavensis, 25, 9*1.; 100, Is. 9<1.", Lemoine's 
Butterfly. 12, 5d.", 100, Is. 9d. ", 144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 
each, 2s. 6*1. SPECIAL.—Any 500, your own selection, 5s. 
net. Mixed, all kinds, 50, Is ; 100, Is. 9*1; 500, 4s. 6*1.; 1,000, 
7s. 6J. Irish Anemones, St. Brigid, vivid colours, 15, Is.; 100, 
3s. 6d. Japanese Anemones, tall satin white, 12, Is.; 25, 
Is. 9d. Anemone de Nice, 50. Is. Freesias, 25, 6d ; 100, 
Is. 6d. Amaryllis rosea, large bulbs, 6, Is. 6d.; 25, 3s 6*1. 
Hybrid greenhouse Amaryllis, 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6*1. Agapan- 
thus, 6, Is. 12, Is. 9*1.; Iris Kuempferi, 12, 9<1.; 50, 1 b. 9*1. 
Old English Flag Iris, mixed colours, 12, Is. ; 25, Is. 6d. ; 50, 
2s. 6d. 8 Perennial Phlox, 8 sorts, Is. 9d. Alstroemeria 

(Peruvian Lilies), mixed, 25. Is. ; 100, 2s. 6*1 Solomon's 
Seal, 12. Is ; 25, Is. 9.1. 6 Cannas, Is. 9.1. Giant flowered 
DOUBLE BEGONIAS for pots, large tubers, blood-red, 
scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, 
yellow, bronze, and copper, 2d. each ; 10. Is. 6d ; 25, 3s. 6*1. ; 
50. 5s. 6d.; 100, 9*. 6*1. Doubles, mixed, 12. Is. 6*1.; 100, 7s. 6d. 
Giant Bingles, 10 colours, separate. 10, Is. 6d. ; 25, 2s. 6*1. ; 
50. 4s 6d. ; 100, 7s. 6*1. Mixed Bedding Begonias, 10, Is. ; 50. 
3s. 6d.; 100, 5s. 6d. Frilled crispa, immense 6 inch tubers, 6 
colours, Is. 9*1.; 12 smaller, 2s. 9d. ; 50, 7s. Cd. Feathered 
cristata, 6 inch tubers, 6 colours, 2*. 6.1. 6 Butterfly, Is. 6;1. 
Gloxinias, 5 named sorts, 10, Is. 9d. ; 50, 5s. Any 12s. 6d. 
worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 

GERANIUMS. 

100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
scarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, etc. Carefully packed, 
post free, 8s. Half quantity, post free, 4s. 6d. 

WIIjIiIAlM ba.uma.nt. 

Cemetery Nursery, 

GR A VESEN S3. 


G arden chrysanthemums. — Early 

flowering. A wealth of flowers from August onwards. 
Thousands of flno healthy plants (not scraps) for immediate 
planting, in a range of lovely colours, correctly named, 50 
for 6*.; 100 for 10s. 6*1.. free. Large flowering varieties, not 
old, inferior kinds. This splendid new 1914 set, varied lovely 
colours, viz.: Autumn Beauty, Chypre, Elsenbam White, 
Golden Diana, Improved Scarlet, Mrs. T. Ward, Tom Syden¬ 
ham, YeOow Esperence, Coniston, J. H. Thorpe, Midnight 
Sun, Thirlmere, Grasmere, Winnie, also Bordeaux, Darling, 
May Greaves, Emily Sturt, Wm. Copeland, Gipsy, 20 fine 
plant* in all, 6s., free; double set, 10s.—C. COLNETT, 61, 
Wynd ham-crescent, Cardiff. 24ih se ason. _ 


■MILLIONS PLANTS for Prizes and Profit. 

—Prize Onions, Ailsa Craig, groxvn specially for exhibi¬ 
tion, Is. 6*1. 100. Fine Cauliflowers, Eivrly London Eclipse, 
Autumn Giant. Is. 6*1. 100. Prize Leeks, Colossal, Champion 
Lyon, Is. 6d. 100. Fine earliest garden Cabbages and Red, 
also Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, hardy Cos IiCltuce, all 9d. 100. 
Fine Tomatoes, best to plant out, Is. 3d. doz. All post free. 
—I). BIRD (Dept. 3), Bo xhcdge Farm, Banbury, _ 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

U able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. Th^ 
Publisher will be glad to be advisoil ut63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's lun 
Fields. London. W.C. _ 


TOMATO PLANTS. — Extra strong, well 

J- hardened off. My noted strains of Carter's Sunrise. 
Veal's Deader, Ailsa Craig, and Bucks’ Tresco. I sell 25,009 
Tomato plants annually, and every customer is delighted. 
Is. 6*1. doz. ; 30 for 3s. ; 60 for 5s.; 100 for 7s. 6*1., carnage 
paid. My book," How to Grow the Tomato and Cucumber, 
free to customers from—H. MASON, Plant Grower, The 
Fleet, Bel per, Derbyshire. _ 


■REST 
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GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc, keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8yds., 8s. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. 6*1. Cash. Anysize made to order. Sample free. 
—THE G PU HOCK ROPE W O RK C O.. Ltd.. I/Owcato ft. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

i birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to tho Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 109 yds. by 1 y*l., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is. —H . J. G AS SON, The Ne t Wo rks , live. _ 

‘alpine FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

li Rock. Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden.” 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6*1. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

-Ll suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
packs go frec.-H. J. G ASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON’S 


Rock & Alpine Plants 

STRONG HARDY CLUMPS. 

Carriage Paid. 


6 Antennarla Tom. 9d 
0 Aubrletla. purple 9d 
3 Do., Dr. Mules .. 9d 
0 Alyssum sax. .. 9d 
12 Arabls y dbl. xvhite 9d 
6 Do,, variegated .. 9d 
0 Armerla, white .. 9d 
6 Do., pink .. .. 9d 

6 Ajuga .. .. 9d 

6 Arenarla .. .. 0d 

0 Aster alpinus .. Od 
3 Campanula Rhom. 9d 
3 Do., glomerata.. 9d 
6 Chclranthus alp. 9d 
6 Cerastlum tom... 0d 


2 Iris 8tbirlca .. Od 

2 Iris stylosa .. 9d 

12 Iberis .. .. Od 

3 Lamium mao. .. Od 


3 Lychnis vis. .. 9d 
12 Lyslmachla •• 9d 

3 Phlox alp. (8 vars.) 9d 
12 8axifraga umb. - ■ 9d 
24 Do., mossy, in 6 

varieties .. .. 2/d 

18 Semporvivums, in 
8 varieties .. 2/6 

2 Sodum epeot. ■ • 6d 
12 Sedums, in 4 good 

varieties.. .. t‘9 

4 Sisyrinchlum .. 6d 

6 Thymus .. .. 9d 

3 Tiarolla .. .. 6d 

3 Veronica Rep. .. 9d 

12 Do., rupestris .. 9d 
12 Viola oornuta ... 9d 
0 Do., purpurea •• 9d 
0 Do., gracilis .. 9d 


40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps. Darned. 

(100 in 25 varieties, 10/-; 100 In 50 varieties, 15'-) 


Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 


8hort*Jointed Smooth Fruit, the Heaviest Oropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
In my 26 years’ 
experience of 
gardening have 
I ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
’New Main¬ 
er op/“ 


Strong: 
PLANTS, 
13 dozen, 
8 /- 100 , 

Carriage paid. 



Wonderful Trial Collection of 

Cl SEEDS AND Cl 
Vi" SEED POTATOES 0/“ 

1 lb. each Lines.-grown Seed Potatoes, Sharpe’s 
Express, Early Eclipse, and Maincrop Heed 
Potatoes; large packet Early, Mid-Season, and Late 
Marrow Teas, Dwarf and Tall Beans, Onion, Pursnip, 
Carrot, Mustard, Radish, Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, 
B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Ailsa 
Craig Onion, Parsley, Cucumber, Marrow; 6 pockets 
Flower Seeds. Frco with each Collection for trial, 1 lb. 
of new Maincrop Potato "Arran Chief* and packet of 
Lighton’s Wonderful new Maincrop Tomato. All for 
5'-, carriage paid. 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS 2/6 

In good selection, named and carriage paid. 

GIANT BEGONIA BULBS. 

. White, Crimson, Pink, Yellow. 

Doubles, 2 Singles, i/o dozen. Free* 

200 SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 2/6 

Named and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Roses, Bulbs. 
Lines. Seed Potatoes. Rook and Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, otc., with free trial packets 
of new varieties seeds, also "How to Crow Giant 
6-Bloeaom Sweet Teas.-frcei 

Cash or Easy Payment Terms Arranged. 


Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, L1NCS. 
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BADMA N’S DA HLIAS. 

CACTUS - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/C 

8H0W - -12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

POMPONE - -12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

SINGLE - -12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

Pasony-flower’d 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 
COLLARETTES - 12 fine named sorts, free, 5/- 
0 ozena divided to suit customers' wishes. 

All my own selection of varieties which Is a guar¬ 
antee of good things. Oash. 

New Descriptive Catalogue free on application, con¬ 
taining all you want to know about Dahlias. 
Established 1886 . 


EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSH AM, SUSSEX. 



FORBES’ 


1915 


Appointment _ ILLUSTRATED — 


CATALOGUE p ™>„ 

florists* Flowers, Hardy Plants & Seeds. 

Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KINGS NURSERYMEN, 

.SCOTLAND 


“Barrows” PRUNER 

Special Features. 

A pei feci ly easy and smooth 
"drawcut'’ action. 
Immense power by lever and 
togglo motion. 
Detachable Wades. 

The only primer thit does not 
pinch or squeeze tho shoot. 
Black 4s. 9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Wades, 6d. each. 

Sole Manufacturer s: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, Ena I and. 



BAMBOO W 

2ft., 8d. ; 3 ft., 1/1 ; 4ft,, 1/3, 1/6,1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft.,4/-, 6/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
6/6, 7/-; 8 ft,, 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7'6 ; 9—10 ft., 
lft-: 12 ft. 12-; all per 100. Dyed Green bamboo 
Canes. Square Rose Stakes, Creoeoted Trellis, 1,-irge 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting. Laiiels, Kaffla and Tying Materials. Tarred liope 
ami Twine. Mats. Shreds, bamboo and birch brooms, 
Trainers, Maple's Patent Pots, basic Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanub 
Fibre, ic. 

ILLUSTRATED TRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES A Co., 164, Lever 8treet, 
City Road, E.C. 

EstallMiod 1837. The Original Bamboo Company. 


LION CYCLES, £5 6s. Ocf. Cash, 

or 15'- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for nil time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I havo advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, bell. 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
FAX RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
1 have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copie? 
and the finest entah gue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
LION CYCLE WORKS, ' 8), MOSELEY STREET, 
I H UM INCH AM.__ 

mjMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— AclotfT 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Homo.” Just the 
t«->k for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is. ; 
bound in doth. 2.s. fxl. Po3t free. — PUBLISHER, 03, 
Dneoins Inn Kiel 's, London. W.C._ 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

'• hold 400 gallons: wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 176 lb, size 4 ft. 3 in. square, £4 23. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid — 11. ,T. HASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1915. 

MAY. 

May 13.—Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society. 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show of May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips. 

„ 13. —Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Chelsea. 

JUNE. 

June 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 16. —Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

,, 22. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

26.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show, 

,, 29.—National Rose Society's Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society's Horticultural Exhibition, Not¬ 
tingham. 

,, 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Rose Show 

(provisional); Wallasey bond Flower Show 
and F6te. 

JULY. 

July l.-Streutham and District Sweet Pea and Rose 
Society. 

,, G.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Holland 

Park. 

,, 13.—National Sweet Pea Society's Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 16. Birmingham Flower Show (2 days), 

,, 17—Seven Kings and Goodmajes Horticultural 

Society. 

,, 20 — Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 22 — Carnation Society’s Show. 

,, 25.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society's Show. 

,, 31.. Sevenoaka Horticultural and Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 25 —Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion (2 days). 

,, 23. —Edgworth anil District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

,, 8.— Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

,, 16.—National Rose Society’s Autumn Show, 

R.H.S. Hall, Vincent square, Westminster. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees, 

OCTOBER. 

October 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 

days). 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 18 — N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 26 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

. ,, 27 — Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysaiuhenium Show (2 days). 

„ 23.—Dovon anil Exeter Horticultural Society’s 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society's Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 

Horticultural Hall, V incent-squarc (2 days). 

,, 15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 13.—Scottish Horticultural Association's Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

fl 23. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 7 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 8.--N.C.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower¬ 

ing Carnation Society's Show. 


)Ve shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W. C. 


NOTIC E TO ADVERT ISERS. 

In consequence of tho Whitsuntide holi¬ 
day, we shall he obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to bo dated MAY 29fcb, 1915. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In the week preceding to ensure Insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue 
bo received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, MAY 20th._ 

OECOND GARDENER.—Required in June 

a very capable man, where seven are kept, experienced 
in houses and bedding nut. aged under 30; wages a guinea a 
week, coal, light, and live in lodge; if married, no children ; 
preference to a man who has hia mother living with him; 
will have to keep lodge in perfect order, and tho wife or 
mother attend to gates.—E. CECIL ROY, 59, South Audley- 
streef, London, W._ 


WE have a fine list of Coloured Plates of 
Flowers, size 12 inches by 9} inches, executed from 
drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in 
colour. Suitable for framing, screens, and scrap books, or 
for students' portfolios. List of 200 coloured plntes post free 
on application. Customers may make their own selection or 
leave tho choice with us; the pictures will be well assorted. 
Three specimen pictures in tube for 6d., post free; 12 for 
Is. 6d.; 25 for 3s ; 50 for 5s. 6d.; 100 for 10s.; all post free. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


BATH’S 

DAHLIAS, &c., 

For Present Planting. 

Th«f true Cactus variety is pre-eminently the popular 
flower amongst Dahlias. Mmy of the new varieties arc 
superb, being greatly in advance of the older sorts in form, 
colour, freedom of flowering, and habit of growth. 

Set E. 

Twelve extra fine varieties for 8/6 t 
Carriage Paid. 

FASCINATION, white, with pink edges. 

MILTON HOWARD, pink, fading t 


THEQUAKER^ flesh-pink, dwarf. 


g to white. 


GLORY OF WILTS, bright yellow. 
JEANNE HARDY. reddisii-cai mine c 
JOHN RIDING, orange-scarlet. 

MRS. LANDALE, yellow, suffused rose. 
NANTWICH, fawn and yeilow. 
RUPERT, yellow, suffused apricot. 
STARLIGHT, yellow, white tips. 

THE IMP, maroon, almost block. 

S. F. DAWES, salmon-pink. 


white. 


Set G. 


Twelve good varieties for 5/6, Carr. Paid. 

EDITH CARTE! 

DOROTHY HAV 
DOLLY, scarlet-, tips whi 
FLOKRIE WELLS, r 
HON. MRS. GREVIL 


'ellow, suffused carmine. 

______3, ruby, tinged purple. 

LLY,_ Reiirlet^tigs white. 

“ rosy-crimson. 

_!LLE, orange, suffused salmon. 

LIGHTSHIP, yellow, incurved. 

MRS. CHAS. FOSTER, rich, rosy-pink. 
RICHARD BOX , clear yellow. 

SPORTSMAN, pure scariet. 

SWEET BRIAR, beautiful shade of pink. 

THOS PARKIN, terra-cotta. 

WHITE ENSIGN, pure white. 

The two above oomplete selections for 12/0, 
Carriage Paid. 

COLLARETTE DAHLIAS. 

These nre very striking flowers for garden decoration, and 
for cutting surpass any other type of Dahlia, as they last in 
a cool room quite a week. 

Twelve splendid varieties for 6/-, 
Carriage Paid. 

ALBER T MAUMENE, purple, edged silver, silver 
eollar. 

AMI NONIN, red. edged silver, silver collar. 

RA FISCHER, rose-pink, cream collar. 

_TFUS. yellow and scarlet, yellow collar. 

VOL CANO, crimson, edged yellow. 

HARMONY, primrose nnd purple, collar yellow. 

M MB. GYGAX. vermilion, yellow collar. 

SOUVR. DE CHABANNE, yellow, suffused red, yel¬ 
low collar. 

OTUS, white, flushed vermilion. 

USKAR, crimson, tipped white. 

__ME. EMPAIN, carmine, tipped gold, yellow collar. 
LEITSTERN, velvety -maroon, white collar. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SUMMER FLOWERING. 

These aro specially adapted forgiving a magnificent display 
of bloom in ihe garden during the late summer and curly 
autumn, when other flowers are scarce. If planted in any 
good garden soil, they require no further uLtention beyond 
carefully staking »s they grow. We offer only the early- 
flowering varieties. 

Set O. 

Twelve newest varieties for 6/-, 
Carriage Paid. 

BRONZE NORMANDIE, beautiful bronze. 
CANDIE, lovely tint of ro.se. 

YELLOW KING, deep ye low, geod.hnbit. 
ALMIRANTE, crimson, tipped gold. 

MARTIN REED, pure yellow, excellent. 

MRS. J. MASON, old rose, gooil grower. 

HUE. DROUARD. reddish terra-em ta. 

POURPRE CHATILLONNAISE, rosy purj.lc, five. 
FLEUR I>E PECHER, rose. Miaile.l blush. 


Set P. 

Twelve very fine varieties for 3/G,' 
Carriage Paid. 

ROI DES BLANCS. pure white, very free. 

J. BANNISTER. lemon, shaded copper. 

ERNEST BALTET. fiery red, good grower. 
CHATILLON, salmon on yellow ground. 

DIANA, bronzy orange, shaded gold. 

PATRICIA ,, mauve-pink, lovely shade. 
L'ESPERANCE, creamy white, green con' re. 
ORANGE PET, orange, shaded terra-eotia. 

MRS. J. FIELDING, rich chestnut-bronze. 
NORMANDIE, rosy flesh. 

LA TAMISE, white, shaded rose. 

LES LIE, rich buttercup yi How. 

The two above complete sets for 9/-, 
Carriage Paid. 

Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 
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Harrisons 

reliable 

WEED 

KILLER 


SMITH’S WEED KILLER 


is absolutely PERFECT . 


MARK SMITH.Id .Zot/M./Mco/Mfi/re. 


ONE SHILLINO, P08T FREE, 


Carden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gardener's Book of Reference. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Contains — 

1—Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 
sonable Work for each month. 
i— A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers. Fruit. 
Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite. Baskets. Bulbs. Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work. Fertilizers. Flower Pots. Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose. Garden Tools. Horse Boots. 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities, Sun¬ 
dries, and Timber. Insecticides. Sprayers. Liine- 
Washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures. 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire, 
Paint and Colour. Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees. 
Rustic Fittings. Safety Ladders. Seeds. Syringes. 
Tents, Weed Riders; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c — over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
totheirspecial lines of business)— about 4.500names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

5. —A "Town” List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
* firms. .... 

G.—The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom, 
arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This I.ist is an abso- 


ol a tool made especially for the horticulturist with greenhouse*. 


RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTERS 


“IT’S ALL IN THE WHEEL.” 

More of them used all over the globe than any other make. Each has hand-honed. 
selected and tested wheels, l Outlasts others. 

Makes your work easier. ..... 

To get you acquainted with this remarkable tool we have set aside an ir 
lot.” While it lasts we’ll mail you one (only), No. 024 for Sd. (stamps acci 
send free booklet of forty styles. _ 

SMITH Sc HBMENWAY CO. 

190-192, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


dually 


DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

No better l 


Jjg Eh One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths. Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 
1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d., carnage .. 9d. 

9 „ S/4 „ 1/3 1/- 

6 „ 19/- i. 3/* «• 


Once used, always used. J 
No. 1 Box. sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet 
No 2 „ 10.000 „ 

No 3 . 1.000 .. .. .. •• 

No. 1 Boi for delicate plant*, So. 2 for ordinary plant; 


Irish orders are not subject to these carnage 
terms, hut are paid to any English port, bull 
price allowed for all dr urns and casks tf returned 
%n good condition carriage 
panl. within 2 months. 

N II In the price. t 'he ebore pi'Ut 

note that tlii. wee.l Killer mixea 1 to 50 of ■fWJfJfrrJTTL 

water beinK double the ordinary .trengvh. 

One gallon mued wall S3 (ellon. of water 

will cover an area of from ISO to *00 aq yda. MNjl H -1H 
tjtclir*ly. TVtr u^no imeil to Uni 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Che nnsMG. Dopt.), ^>3- . * 


NlTROLlM 


If unobtainable of your seedsman, vx M 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


15* % Nitrogen. 

The Fertiliser for Top Dressing: & Compost. 

1-lb. Bag makes SO gallons. 


Of all Seedsmen, in 1, 7. 14, 2S, 56, k 112-lb. Bags. 


NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD., 
tester House, Old Broad 8treet, LONDON, E.C. 
and 17, Sandgate, NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE. 


BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Fret. 

"BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue/ret. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

_WELWYN, HERT3. 


In consequence of the 

Whitsuntide Holiday, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

MAY 29th, 1915. 


rnENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attac 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away, 
not rot, cun be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 
63 . 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any Bize 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden N 
30 so. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSO? 
Works, Rye. Established 126 years._ 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

THURSDAY, MAY 20th. 


. ,, . mHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDE! 

-1- —Containing full account of its culture, with speci 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 80. 

County ..,,,....... PUBUS HTCn, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. _ 

All orders should be addressed. Manager, 

“ Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln’s inn Fields, 

London, W.C. 


107 in., 20 6in., 

packed free, in ••-rate 
-TIIOS. JEAVON8, 
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Prodncs Perfect Lavras, Golf 
Greens, Tenuis Courts, aud 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Vnrious 
Sizes. Supplied by nil Ironmongers. 
Please write for List Mo. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd, 

SmithScld Ironworks. Leeds: & New 
*urxey Works Southwark Street, 
London. S.E- 


Digitized fr, 


Goggle 




jONE^f ALL SEEDS 


Pure Cheap Seeds and Concentrated 
-Reliable Fertilisers- 

at Moderate Prices, play a vital part in the Rural Revival. 


“ ONE & ALL ” stands for Perfect Purity 

- and Matchless Vitality , while the - 

“ONE & ALL ” prices arc the lowest . 




Books by W. Robinson. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now in its Twelfth Edition. Size, medium 
octavo. Cloth gilt. 932 pages, with compre¬ 
hensive index. Hundreds of wood-cut illustra¬ 
tions. Acknowledged to be the most complete 
work published. Design and arrangement shown 
by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain 
and Ireland, followed by a description of the 
plants, shrubs, and trees for the open-air garden 
and tbeir culture. Price 15s. net. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL, or the 
Cemeteries of the Future. 

By W. Robinson. F.L.S. Third Edition, with 
numerous illustrations, mostly woodcuts. The 
work advocates cremation and urn burial, and 
shows how cemeteries may be made beautiful, 
permanent, unpolluted, and inviolate; with free 
and simple burial for the poor. Reduced price, 
3s. 6d. net. Bound in vellum, 5s. net. London : 
Mr. John Murray. Publisher, or from the Author. 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, I.ondon. W.C. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS- 
Rock, Wall, and Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. 

Fourth Edition, revised, with many wood-cut 
illustrations in the text and five full-page plates. 
Good index- Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is written to dispel a general but 
erroneous idea that the plants of Alpine regions 
cannot be grown in garden;. 

GRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ 
Work round an Old Manor House. 

Being an abstract from the Tree and Garden Book 
of Gravetye Manor, Sussex, kept by the owner. 
William Robinson, Author of “ The English 
Flower Garden." Printed on the finest English 
hand-made paper, at the University Pi ess, 
Oxford, with fine wood engravings, collotype, 
and etching. Size, Imperial 4to. Bound in 
vellum, price Three Guineas net. 

In paper covers (for own binding), Two and 
a-half Guineas. 

The Edition is limited in number, and will 
not be reprinted. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, Home 
Woods and Home Landscape. 

Illustrated with eight fine engravings on wood. 
Demy octavo, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 

■REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-D 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout j-inch mesh, 
5d aa. yd , any size to order, earr paid. List; samples free — 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Porthlcven, Cornwall. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


RELIABLE 

garden 


3IU. LABOUR SAVING AIDS 
^ to GARDENING SUCCESS | 



SBOUNOARYCri E MI CAL C? L T ° Cranmer Sr.LIVER POOL. 

1 SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 



' LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka" lawn sand. v 

SOILFUME. NICOTINE. INSECTICIDES FUMERS. 
SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 
See List please ask your agent for the Eureka 
f articles - They are always satisfactory. If any 5 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


I CARDEN NETTING SHI 

you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the best 
stout smill mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Foyal Gardens. Will not rot. Can lie sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width marie. 
Orders over 58. car. pd. List and Samples fr e. lean also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address H. J. GASSON, The Net Works. RYE. 

RATS and MICE 

ought to be destroyed now. Use Danvaz Virus, the original 
Virus discovered by Dr. Danysz of the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, made in England by an English Scientist from pure 
cultures supplied by the discoverer. Special terms to large 
users. Write for particulars to— 

DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, 

52, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

-ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

JD CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half 
prices. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, 121, Charing Cross-road, London. 

rPHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, Gd.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. &o., or direct by postfrom the MAN AGE It, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Inoudon, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9£ inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 fop 1/6 ; 

25 for 3/-; 50 for 5/6 ; 100 for 10/- 

All post free. Well assorted, or customers’ own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 

Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 

rjREMATION at GOLDER’SGREEN, N. W., 

Vf and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of nmn, and for monuments. J^as costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium. London. Telephone. 1907 Gerrard. 

HARDEN NETTING.—Best bird-proof, 25 

U by i yard, lOd.; by 4$ yards, 3a. 9d. ; by 8 yards, 6s. 8d. 
Cheaper kinds and any size made. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.—KNIGHT. Royal Arcade, Lowesto ft._ 

ANGLERS who do nob know “The Fishing 

Gazette" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 
have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, '‘Fishing 
Gazett e." 19. Adam-street, Strand, Tendon. _ 

TO VERS OF BOOKS should read the 

J-J "Publishers' Circular." Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to "Pubhsoers' 
Circular," Adam-street. Adnlphi, TiOndon. _ 

PEACH’S CURTAINS.—Guide Book Free ; 

■L Lace Curtains. Nets, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Luces. 
Direct from actual Makers. Sendnow. Itwillsaveyou money. 
SAMUEL PEACH & SONS, 147, The Looms, Nottingham. 
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Wireworms and Slugs 

Killed 

Insect pests in the soil cause an immense 
amount of damage in gardens. 

A little Vaporite. however, worked into the soil 
when digging quickly destroys them and effects a 
^ really wonderful improve- 

ment in the plants. 

irr'ir^^ 8 ^ Buy a tin from your 

■ Vaporite 

In tins:— 

Small .. 9d. 

About 7-lbs. .. 

Of all Seedsmen 

<u*k .. .. 110 

Carriage paid. 

The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 

(Dept. P), 

79, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mat 15, 1015 


SHRUBS AND CUMBERS FROM POTS. 


1 Azalea, large \. 

.. Cd 

1 

Ivy, silver-leaved 

.. 9d 

1 Ampelopsis hedera 

.. fid 

2 

Irish Ivy.. 

. . fid 

1 Ampclopsis Veitehi 

. Od 

1 

Jessamine 

. . fid 

1 Arlior vitie 

.. fid 

2 

Lavender, finest 

.. fid 

1 Buddleia, blue .. 

.. fid 

2 

Maidenhair trees 

.. Cd 

1 Birch, silver 

.. Ill 

1 

Passion Flower 

.. Cd 

3 Beech trees 

.. fid 

1 

Pyrus japoniea 

.. 9d 

1 Bamboo tree 

.. fid 

12 

Privet, Oval 

. Cd 


1 Broom, white . 6-1 1 Pampjis Grass .. .. 91 

2 Clematis, white . .. Cd 2 Privet, golden .. • Cd 

1 Ccnnothus 1- 1 Rhododendron,. .. <h 

1 Cupressus Allunii . Cd 1 Uhododendron, red . G«1 

1 Viiprcssus Lawsoni .. Cd 1 Rhododendron, white bil 

1 Cupiessns, golden . Cd 2 Rosemary, tine.. .. Cd 

1 C lematis, bine .. .. Cd 2 Sweet Briars .. • • Cd 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. .. Cd 1 Tulip Tree .. • ■ 6a 

1 Euonymus, gold.. ..6.1 1 Virginia Creeper Cd 

1 Fseallonia .. ..fid 1 Weigcla.6d 

1 Fig tree.1 - 1 Yew, Knglish .. .. bd 

1 Forsythia.Cd 1 Yew, Irish .. • • Cd 

1 Garry elliptica .. .. 9d 1 Yew, golden .. .. vd 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved .. .. 9d 

200 PERENNIAL PLANTS. 1G. 

To bloom all Summer. 

10 Aquiligia, 10 Coreopsis, 10 Jacob's Ladder, 5 Anehusa, 
fO Pansies, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks, 10 
Chrysanthemums, 20 Wallflower, 20 Clove Pinks, lOGypso- 
phila, double, 20 Honesty, 20 Sweet Rockets 10 Evening 
Primrose. Packed in separate lota, free on rail, 20dfor Is. Cd. 

LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
Cd. each. 

12 DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 1 - 

Fine large one-year old double flowering Hollyhocks,' 
beautiful strain, 12 for 12s. 

AMPELOP3I3 VEITCHII, 6d. each. 

Fine plants, on canes, from aingle pots, Cd. each. 

FUNKIAS, 6d. each. 

Lovc’y, stately, large plants, 0d. each. 

GERANIUMS, 19 Doz. 

Fine slrong autumn-rooted plants, Ileary, Jacoby, Vesu¬ 
vius. .Silver-leaved, J vy-leared, Is. ( Jd. Paul Crampel, flue 
plants, from single pots, 2s. 9J. doz. 

50 CANTERBURY BELLS. 6d. 

Extra fine lot of plants to offer, 50 for 6d. 

100.C00 MARGUERITES. 

Fine plants, to flower at once, white or yellow; 8 for Cd. 


16 SMITH'S SEED COLLECTION. 1/6 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One Pint of Smith's Early Bird Pea, 1 pint of King of 
Marrows Pea, ^-piiit of Distinction Pea, J-pint of Broad 
Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beans, 4 ounce of each of the 
following: Smith's Model Onion, Turnip, Beetroot. Radish, 
Cress, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each of the following: 
Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cucumber, Savoy; and 
given gratis, six packets of Choice Flower Seeds, and one 
packet of Smith's Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of Potato 
"Golden Wonder.’ 

All named, packed, and free on rail, Is. lOd. 

CLEMATIS. CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSS AT A, 2 6 

2 Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Iamis Bohmer, pure 
white ; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red ; 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niege. pure white; 2 Iris, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

TOMATO PLANTS. 

Fine plants for potting. Buck's Tresco, Smith’s Beat all, 
Holme s Supreme. Comet Improved, Dreadnought. 12 for Is. 

100 BROMPTON STOCKS, 1- 

Fine autumn-sown plants, ready for immediate outside 
planting, 100 for Is. 

12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES, to name, 1 9. 

Twelve distinct varieties, all named, Is. 9d. dozen. 

12 EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 1 - 

Well-rooted plants, all named, Is. doz. 

Late flowering Chrysanthemums, to name. Is. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDED HERB COLLECTION. 13. 

3 Mint. 6 Thyme, 3 Sage. 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 
2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, named, for Is. 3d. 

50 PANSY COLLECTION, 1 - 

Fine large flowering plants, in bud. 10 Masterpiece, 10 
Mad. Perriot, 10 Fire King, 10 Blue King, 10 King of Blacks, 
named, 50 for Is. 

SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Griscl Hamilton, 
blue; 20J Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward ML, 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


3 Anehusa Dr ipniorc.. ( 
6 Anclmsa itilica 
20 Agrostema 
6 Aralin Sieboldi 
6 Bergamot, scented .. 
100 Brussels Sprouts .. 

30 Canterbury Bells 
10 C. Bells, rose 

6 Chrysanths., named 
6 Cyclamens 
8 Coloured Marguerites 

31 Clove Pinks .. .. 

6 Calceolarias 

100 Cabbage 
12 Chinese Lanterns .. 

0 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Doronicums .. 

5 0 Daisies, mixed 
20 Dianthus, double .. 

6 Eryngium flnva 
53 Erysimum, yellow .. 

12 Evening Primrose .. 

6 Eucalyptus 
2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 Fuchsias 
12 Gypsophila, pink 

2 Geraniums, Paul 

Crampel 

3 G e r an iums, silver¬ 

leaved 

3 Geraniums, Jacoby .. 

3 Geraniums, mixed .. 

3 Geraniums, Ivy 
20 Gypsophila 
20 Galega, blue 
20 Giant Pansies.. 

6 Heuchcra, red 
20 Hollyhocks, single .. 

10 Hollyhocks, double .. 

20 Honesty, mixed 
20 Iceland Poppies 
12 Jacob’s Ladder 


100 Leeks. 

25 Lobelia, blue 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
20 Lupins, perennial 
50 Marigolds 
4 Michaelmas Daisies.. 
12 Musk, scented 
12 Musk, scarlet 
12 Ox-eye Daisy 
30 Parsley Roots.. 

20 Pansies, Masterpiece 
20 Pansies, Mad. Perriot 
, 20 Pansies, blue 
20 Pansies, black 
20 Petunias, giant 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinking 
8 Pinks, Her Majesty.. 
3 Phlox Roots .. 

8 Pyrethrurn, hybrid .. 
20 Pansies, red 

2 Patonies. 

30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. 
‘20 Poppy, Orientale 
12 Per. Sunflowers 
12 Pentstcmons .. 

I 50 Rock Cist ns .. 

| 6 Ribbon Grass.. 

2 Red-hot Pokers 
30 Stocks, double 
50 Sweet Rockets 
6 Sage Roots 
20 Strawberries, Pxtu... 
20 Do., It. Sovereign .. 
50 Sweet Williams 
12 Thyme Roots 
6 Tobacco Plant* 

2 Tree Lupins 
12 Valerian 

50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 
6 White Marguerites .. 
! 6 Yellow Marguerites 
20 Yellow Pansies 


12 LARGE SEAKALE. 1 - 


BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


20 Anemones, double 
25 Anemones, single 
15 Gladioli, scarlet 
15 Gladioli, white 
15 Gladioli, blue.. 


6d 15 Gladioli, yellow 

61 15 Gladioli, Leuioine . 

6d | 15 Gladioli, pink., 

tid 15 Gladioli, America . 

6d 15 Gladioli, mixed 


12 NAMED ORIENTAL POPPIES. 1 6. 

Six very fine varieties. Scarlet King, Salmon, Carmine, 
etc., to name, Is. fid. doz. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 


ST. JOHN’S 
y NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 
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,'^~®pyou want 
Jar beautiful 
M-^Lawns- 

L the grass trimmed 

Ip lo perfection with the 

* 1 y . * finest Mower made—the 

RANSOMES’ 

mj. LAWN MOWER 

' / UyU £M\'CE 1332 these famous 

/ Vk Mowers have been med on 

I O \\ the lawns of the nobility and 

; S H \\ on thousands of smaller grass 
| p—plots all over the world. Shter 
'! "I merit has brought this success: 
ill!! it you will buy a Ransomes from 
I " vour Ironmonger and see its 

* -JL. | '' t fiect on your lawn, you will 

^ understand, far better than we 

* Vs call tell you. its excetlcut Quali- 

tics. Remember—it pays to buy 
S A a teexi Mower. 

| X WRITE for LIST No. 100 

■* It will interest you. q 

Ransomes 

1111 Famous 

HI I MOWERS 


Ma : e by Ransomes. Sims & Jefferies. Ltd.. Ipswich. 

SOLD and RECOMMENDED by GOOD IRON¬ 
MONGERS and SEEDSMEN. EVERYWHERE. 


RED SPIDER, SCALE, MEALY BUG, 
THRIP, AMERICAN BLIGHT, GREEN and 
BROWN FLY, &C. 

^MSHURST Compound has over half 
a century’s reputation for effective¬ 
ness, and is now supplied in two forms ; 
the original solid and the new liquid. 
The new liquid comes as a boon to busy 
amateurs, as it mixes with water imme¬ 
diately, while preserving unimpaired 
the active properties of the original 
solid Gishurst Compound. 

Sold by Dealert in Garden Sundries. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements j when writing Gardening «mu pieaee mention 
is FRIDAY, 9 am. ‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GISHURST 

COMPOUND 


for preventing and destroying 


LIQUID in tins, 

6d. to 6/- each. 
SOLID in boxes, 
1/-.3/-& 10/6 each. 


GETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

i-i —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.-H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


Alsojnakers of:— 
Price’s Soft Soap and 
Quassia; 

Price’s Soft Soap and 
Paraffin. 


Wholesale from :— 
PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY 


LIMITED, 


Battersea, London, 
S.W.; 


ON SALE BULLS everywhere 

FOOD FOR P LANTS 

the standard or perfection 


22:££££2££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££: 












GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

No. 1 SSS.—Vol. XXXVII. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flmcer Garden." 


Anemone ai^unina, .. 203 Celeriac, sowing, for 

Anemone eylvestria 289 winter use .. .. 300 

Annuals for beds and Clematis, the Alpine 289 

borders.295 Climbers for north wall 304 

Apple Cleopatra from Daffodils, early-flowering 290 

Australia .. .. 294 Draha pyrenaiea.. .. 29) 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pip- Erodium romnnum .. 290 

pin .. .. .. 300 Fabiana imbricata .. 289 

Anbrietia on walls .. 290 Fem, the Killamoy .. 304 

Aura ha in towns, the .. 292 Ferns, syringing.. .. 304 

Rerheris empetiifolia .. 290 Ferns, watering .. .. 304 

Herberts foaeicularis .. 292 Forsythin suspensa .. 292 

Bowling-green, a poor.. 304 Fruit borders,, mulching 300 

Bulba. defoliating spring- Fruit-trees, mulching .. 300 

flowering .. 297 Fuchsia Frau Emma 

Bloodroot, the C&na- Topfer.298 

dijin, in a Kirkcud- Fuchsias, propagating.. 304 

bright garden .. .. 289 Fungus in garden .. 290 

NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

The Alpine Clematis.—I wisli the writer 
of the paragraph about Alpine Clematises 
had signed his name or given his locality, 
because I am a lover of the plant and do 
not know where to get a good stock of it. 
Perhaps some reader would kindly tell me. 
I have lost some from planting too near 
coarse growers.—W. 

Violets in the garden.—“ W.” does well 
to call attention to these for their value 
in the garden. During this spring I have 
heeu impressed with their value in three 
separate gardens. In all these gardens 
they had been given only ordinary treat¬ 
ment. In one place they were used as an 
undergrowth to Azaleas and other low- 
growing shrubs, where they looked 
happy, filling the air with their perfume. 
Another grower had them in big patches on 
a hardy-plant border, where they were a 
mass of blue. In a third they were used 
as a groundwork for Roses. — West 
Subrey. 

Tropoolum tuberosum.—As usual, this 
lias survived the winter and is now some 
4 inches in height. Of over a hundred 
colonies—in differing exposures—only 
one appears to have died; and in com- 
puratively mild districts, such as this, T. 
tuberosum may be accounted hardy. The 
colonies increase in size year by year, the 
tubers only rarely being lifted and re¬ 
planted ; and in this ease, I think, the 
exhaustion of the soil leads to a more 
moderate growth and to an earlier period 
of flowering. On the other hand, some 
difficulty is experienced in establishing the 
more showy T. speelosum, wiiich in the 
immediate neighbourhood grows ram¬ 
pantly.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Anemone sylvestrls.—About thirty years 
ago I had plants from Fretton, near Yar¬ 
mouth, which had been collected abroad. 
In deep, sandy soil at Knutsford they 
spread rapidly and flowered freely. I 
brought them here in 1892 and planted 
them in light, stony soil not more than 
8 inches deep. They flowered splendidly, 
and at last ran into the lawn. Having no 
idea that there was any difficulty with A. 
sylvestris I moved most of them to what 
seemed an equally suitable position. I 
never bad another flower, and soon lost 
the stock. Mr. E. A. Bowles suggests 
that my friend who collected the roots 
bad the unusual sense to take only plants 
which were in flower.—E. Charles 
Buxton. Coed Deric, Betfws-y-Cocd. 


INDEX. 

illcstrations in italic 


Garden food .. .. 294 Narcissus Johnston! .. 296 

Gourds, ornamental .. 299 Nat ional Primula and 

Grass, short, for hotbeds 304 Auricula Show .. 303 

Heaths, dwarf .. .. 291 Orange Flower,the Mexi- 

Honesty.296 can. in poor condition 30-4 

Hyacinths after flowering 304 Prlniyoyiium, mriegated 
Kalosanthes .. .. 297 Ivy-leaved, in basket .. 301 

Law and custom.. .. 304 Perennials, thinning the 

Lawn, poor .. .. 304 shoots of .. .. 296 

Lettuce and its uses .. 294 Pippin, Newtown, at the 

Lily of the Valley, home- end of April .. ..294 

grown, for forcing .. 297 Plants, cheap flower gar- 

Lysichituin camtschat- den .29fi 

cense . 304 Plants for baskets .. 297 

Magnolia steUata .. 291 Pontic Kingcup, the .. 290 

Myosotis Royal Blue .. 289 Primula Reini .. .. 290 

Narcissi and Grape Hya- Primula Sieboldi Ma- 

cinths . 297 genta Queen .. .. 297 


Myosotis Royal Blue.— Is not this, over¬ 
praised by “ Kirk ” in last Gardening 
Illustrated, a form, a little deeper in 
colour, of the wood Forget-me-not (M. 
sylvatiea), one of the most beautiful of 
May flowers? It is a native plant. Some 
j of the forms in lists are raised from it, 
j and not one of them more beautiful than 
the wild plant. To avoid the confusion 
arising from the use of many fine names 
it is just ns well to bear in mind the 
mother plant.—W. 

8axifraga juniperifolia. — In reply to 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins (May 1st, p. 200) this 
flowered freely in Sir Charles I. Shaw’s 
rock garden at Lamport, near Northamp¬ 
ton, among blocks of sandstone. I brought 
it here in 1892, and for many years it 
flowered freely, if not profusely. It was 
planted rather below the level, on the 
north side of rocks. About eight years 
ago I was induced by some expert in 
Saxifrages to move it about a foot higher 
up, where S. Boydi alba, S. sanetn, and S. 
apiculata flourish. That was a mistake, 
as I have had no flowers since.—E. 
Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y- 
Cocd. 

Fabiana Imbricata. —This is an ever¬ 
green shrub of rather erect habit of 
growth, which should always be associated 
with a collection of Heaths, as few people 
would easily distinguish it from them 
when not in flower. It grows freely in 
well-drained soil. I grow it‘ amongst 
dwarf kinds of Heaths where it has 
formed plants from 5 feet to G feet in 
height. The white, trumpet-shaped, and 
rather waxy flowers are borne freely on 
the terminals of the young growths 
during the early summer. Although it is 
many years since it was introduced from 
Chile it does not appear to be generally 
grown. It is quite hardy in the southern 
counties if sheltered from the north and 
east winds. Half-ripened wood inserted 
in late summer will soon root if placed in 
a close frame and shaded during the 
brightest part of the day.—E. M. 

The Canadian Bloodroot In a Kirkcud¬ 
bright garden. — I have seen this in many 
gardens, but nowhere so fine as in the gar¬ 
den of Mr. E. A. Hornel, at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, where there are 
masses of this plant giving larger blooms 
than ordinary and in the greatest abund¬ 
ance. The soil seems a black alluvial 
loam enriched with manure and with 
plenty of lime-rubbish added, together 
with leaf-soil, and in the mild, rather 
moist climate of the district the Bloodroot 


Pterin (hiltlsi .. .. 293 Slocks, Rrnmj,Ion .. 226 

l’tcris Mcuborula.. .. 293 Storks, Brompton, in the 

Quernis phillyncoidcs.. 291 greenhouse .. .. 297 

Rhododendrons and Sweet Feas, is there a 

Camellias in Scotland 290 slump in? .. .. 295 

Roses : Seasonable notes 294 Thalirtrum anemo- 

Rotlora Forresti.. .. 298 noides.290 

Saxifraga August ana .. 290 Todea harbara .. .. 293 

Saxifraga juniperifolia 289 Tropajolum tricolor .. 304 
Saxifraga Kellercri .. 2-89 Tropaolum tuberosum 289 
Saxifraga Kestononsis .289 Tulipa liniMia .. .. 290 

Saxifraga macedoniea .. 293 Tulipa pra»tans .. .. 290 

Saxifraga Vandelli .. 298 Tulips failing to flower 304 
Scilla a mtrna .. .. 295 Violets diseased .. .. 290 

Shrill s, pruning.. .. 292 Violets in the garden .. 289 

Sorrel de Be lie vi Ho Wallflowers .. .. 296 

Oseille. 294 Week's work, the .. Sol 

Spinach, New Zealand.. 300 Yular.the.290 

j spreads freely. There appear to be two 
; varieties at Broughton House. One of 

1 these is the form known as Sanguinaria 
canadensis grandiflora. The other has 
smaller flowers, hut produces much larger 
leaves. It would be interesting to know 
how many varieties of the Sanguinaria 
there are. I had at one time one with a 
number of small, narrow segments, called 

| multipetala, which used to be sold by 
| Messrs. Barr and- Sons. Messrs. Britton 
I and Brown, in their “ Illustrated Flora of 
, the Northern United States and Canada,” 

1 speak of this plant having sometimes 
pinkish flowers.—S. Arx.ott. 

Saxifraga Kestonensis.—A reputed seed¬ 
ling of S. Burseriana, though there is not 
a tittle of evidence in the plant to show i!. 
In my opinion it has much nearer affinity 
with S. scardica obtusa, of which, by the 
way, there is more than one form, differ¬ 
ing in the whiteness of the flowers and in 
the encrusted character of their leaves. 
The parentage of a -plant is, however, of 
less import than its garden value, and 
that named above, while one of the most 
tractable, is also one of the whitest- 
flowered and among the earliest also, 
losing nothing of its importance because 
of its appearing mid the wealth of the 
Burseriana sorts. It is quite distinct 
from all these, however, the starry flowers 
having much in common with some of the 
scardica varieties, though much before 
them in time of flowering. It was ex¬ 
hibited in fine condition quite early in 
March of the present year. It originated 
with Mr. Reuthe at Keston, hence the 
name.—E. H. Jenkins. 

8axifraga Kellereri.—This is a hybrid 
likely to be much sought after. From the 
evidence of the hybrid alone S. Frederici- 
Augusti and a Burseriana form might be 
suggested as its parents, a strong leaning 
to the former being apparent. Well- 
developed rosettes may reach nearly 

2 inches across, the longer, narrow, 
acutely-pointed leaves pitted with white 
dots. 'When in bloom it is taller than 
some, a flowering example near me as I 
write being nearly 5 inches high. The 
stems are hairy and terminated by a 
cluster of erect, pink-tinted flowers which 
are of deeper tone at the base. Like some 
others of the red-flowered hybrids, the 
flowers maintain an almost cylindrical 
form, the petals never reflexing. The 
pretty S. Kewensis is of this kind, and 
the twain promise well by reason of free 
growth and flowering. As yet, however, 
experience is young of the newcomer, 
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whieli only made its appearance same ; 
three years ago. It is, however, one of S 
the best ef this modern race of red- | 
flowered hybrids.—S. V. S. I 

Saxifraga Augustana.— A distinct and , 
pretty Rockfoil I have not seen before. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Thalictrum anemonoides.— This fragile 
and beautiful plant comes to us from Sir 
Frank Crisp. It is often lost in our cool, 
heavy soils, doing best in leafy, light soils. 
It reminds one, in its delicate grace, of 
our own Stubwort, and, it may be, would 
thrive in like places. 

The Pontic Kingcup (Caltha polypetala). 
—This, to my mind the noblest spring 
flower that lias come to us for years, is 
not cpiite hardy. In the lake it is touched 
a little by late frosts, on higher ground it 
seems quite untouched; so for safety 1 
hope to plant a group in the highest 
ground I have, for the sake of the caTly 
flowers, like vases of beaten gold.—W. 

Early-flowering Daffodils.— In reference 
to Mr. Arnott’s note in your issue of April 
24th, p. 242, on the flowering periods of 
Narcissus eycla milieus and Narcissus 


should be well marked. This deciduous I 
character should, however, favour coin- I 
plete hardiness, and would, in any case, 
render slight protection a very simple 
matter. It is to die hoped that so grace- 
ful and pretty a plant will soon become 
plentiful.—E. II. Jenkins. 

Draba pyrenalca (syn. ivtrocallis 
pyrenaica). — Drabas usually are seen in 
oiir pardons with yellow flowers. This 
Pyrenean kind has soft lilac ones ami 
siHuns a pretty plant, and so tiny that pro¬ 
bably only good roek garden culture will 
suit it. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Tulipa linifoiia. — This is one of the 
most graceful and brilliant sjiocies I know. 
Six inches to 0 inches high at flowering 
time, it is characterised by almost diminu¬ 
tive growth from the first, the narrow, 
deeply-channelled, undulated leaves—at 
first finely yet distinctly margined rod — 
lying prostrate on the soil to 0 inches or 
so in length. The fully-grown buds are 
each ]£ inches long. These are reddisli- 
• scarlet and slightly feathered at first ex- 
| ternally. Internally the petals are of a 
lustrous crimson-sea riot colour and of 


and beautiful, the most easily cultivated 
and propagated, and the best in fine 
colour of flower. We have lovely kind'-' 
in Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Dr. Mules, and 
others, and there is scarcely one that is 
not beautiful. The taste runs now on the 
i rich, dark purples, but the lavender and 
j intermediate colours are very pretty. 1 be 
plaut varies a good deal from seed. 

I Erodium romanum.— This pretty rosy- 
| purple-flowered Italian species grows 
0 inches or 8 inches high, and, ns a rule, 
commences blooming in May. It is some¬ 
what uncommon, but is well worth grow¬ 
ing, because of its early flowering, it is 
easily increased from seeds. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Berberis empetrifolia. — I have grown 
this plant mainly from a feeling of grati¬ 
tude that it is one of the parents of the 
beautiful 15. stenopliylla now so much 
grown, but I never took much note of its 
beauty, or it escaiied me. Now somebody 
lias brought it into the house—a fountain 
of it—in a basin, and it looks very grace¬ 
ful on the table.—W. 

Rhododendrons and Camellias In Scot- 


minimus, 1 should like to say that with j 
us Narcissus cyclamineus has always been 
in bloom before Narcissus minimus, some- j 
times coming in as much as a fortnight in 
advance. The same thing occurs at the j 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at; Wisley, where Narcissus cyclamineus 1 
and N. minimus are naturalised and doing 
well.—P. R. Park. ! 

Tulipa prastans.— A brilliantly-flowered j 
species from Bokhara, and certainly one , 
of the many gems among Tulips. Growing I 
to 1 foot or ]<S inches high, the species is i 
distinct by reason of its downy, glaucous 
leaves ami profuse flowering—two to five j 
blooms frequently appearing on a single 
stalk. In this way the plant affords a : 
continuous display. It is, however, the ; 
brilliancy of the picture which appeals j 
most, a vivid if light scarlet from tip to 
base of the petals displaying this fine 
species to perfection. The flowers, too, 
are of handsome proportions. Three 
inches or more long before expanding, the 
buds, gracefully tapering to a point, pre¬ 
sent a feature of interest and beauty ere 
they begin to expand, the three outer seg¬ 
ments for two-tliirds their width being 
coloured a creamy-buff and Iwirdercd with 
light scarlet. It is, however, when the 
sun is upon the flowers that, the liner dis¬ 
play is *( 4 * 11 . Coming into bloom in the 
earliest days of May, it ranks well with 
the best, and, being cheap, merits cultiva¬ 
tion.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Primula Reini.— This beautiful Japanese 
si>ecies created a considerable amount of 
interest when on April 15th last it was 
exhibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society and gained an Award of merit. 
It was, I believe, the first occasion on 
which the species had apjieared in flower 
at a London show. Growing 4 inches to 
(J inches high, the umbels of rosy-lilac 
flowers well overtop the hairy leaves, 
which, in outline, approximate to those 
of 1*. mollis as maturity is reached late in 
summer. The umbels are two to six 
flowered, the flowers, individually, some¬ 
what resembling a medium-sized bloom of 
one of the P. Siebohli varieties. There is, 
however, an air of dainty grace about the 
plant which renders it distinct from all. 
Hardy—so far as my experience of it in 
Surrey and Middlesex is concerned—it is 
quite an easily-grown plant, though some¬ 
what slow in reaching the flowering stage, 
and prefers a moderately rich loam with 
abundance of moisture when in growth. 
In winter, when it resolves itself into a 
cluster of crown-buds—miniatures, as it 
were, of r. rosea—little can be seen of it, 
bonce its position in the rock garden 


rare substance. The anthers are violet, a j 
small black base completing the picture. 
Too small for the ordinary border, it • 
should be given a sunny spot in the rock ! 
garden, where all its beauty would be re- j 
vealed. For such a s{n>t it has no jwr in 
point of beauty, while its low stature 
would j>ermit of free grouping. The bulb, j 
too, is quite small and distinct from all. ! 
The species comes from Central Asia and j 
thrives well in sandv, well-drained loain. 

—J. S. V. | 

The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua).—This 
Chinese siteeies was originally introduced 
to this country almut 1781), and in several 
gardens about Bondon flue plants between 
25 feet and 40 feet high are to be found. 
Such specimens, as a rule, have short 
trunks and wide-spreading, bushy heads, 
from all parts of which the large, pure 
r white, fragrant flowers appear between 
| late March and early May, according to 
1 weather. In places where it cannot be 
! grown successfully in the open ground it 
j should be planted against a high wall. By 
I inter-crossing with the purple-flowered 
bushy species, M. obovata, a considerable 
liumlier of hybrids has been obtained, 
these varying chiefly in the colour of the 
flowers, for though in most instances the 
base is whip', the petals are more or less 
deeply shaded with purple. The best- 
known, perhaps, is Snulnngcann, a large¬ 
headed, low-growing tree with fragrant, 
purple-flushed flowers which expand about j 
a fortnight later than those of M. eon- , 
spievia Alexandrina and Norberti have 
paler-coloured flowers than tioulangcnna, I 
whilst Lonnei is perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful of all hybrids. Its large, cup-shaped 
flowers have wide, fleshy petals, which 
are reddish-purple on the outside. M. 
rustica rubra is another of the same type. 

I Both bloom in May. 

Aubrietia on walls. — During the last 
j few weeks 'a beautiful effect lias l>een 
[given by Anbrietias on a wall; not what 
is called a dry wall, that is, a wall with 
earth behind it and no mortar, but on an 
ordinary stone wall. I low the plants get 
their nourishment one is not able to say, 
but the effect of them there is very beauti-. 
ful. The wall faces south and the plants 
have sown themselves from seeds of plants 
in the garden above. They vary in colour. 
There has been no attempt to plant them, 
j and there are no pockets for soil. That 
! would hardly be possible on an old stone 
; wall, and it is much the best to let tilings 
j take their own way and send their little 
| roots into the old lime. Perhaps of all 
! rock plants this is the most trustworthy 


land.—Iu issue of May 23rd, 1914, you pub¬ 
lished some particulars of my Rhododen¬ 
dron Thomsoni, and in your issue of 
March 20th, 3915, were some notes of my 
Camellias. As both are particularly good 
at present I think it may interest you to 
have some particulars of them. My plant 
of Rhododendron Thomson! is 7 feet high 
and is very healthy. It was planted, in 
April, 1901, and did not flower until May. 
1909, when there were eighteen flower- 
trusses. This year it has .been particu¬ 
larly good. On May 1st there were forty 
flower-trusses in full and beautiful bloom. 

I The first three blooms were open oil April 
1 22nd. There was no frost in April to 
check or spoil the flowers. Camellias have 
: done particularly well; no frost or heavy 
j ruin during April has done any injury. 

I On May 1st No. 1 bush had twenty-four 
• flowers fully out and twelve more coining 
| out, the flowers ns perfect as if they had 
been grown under glass. No. 2 bush had 
! seven flowers, of which six were fully out. 

! No. 3 bush had two flowers. As nten- 
j tioned in March, 1915, these Camellias 
! were originally greenhouse plants, and. 
after hardening, they were planted out 
where they now are in 1902. Though quite 
healthy, they showed no sign of flowering 
until 1900, when they bloomed freely.- 
U. S. Campbell, Itosmath, 

Dumbarton. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

Violet* diseased.— What treatment do you 
recommend for Violets with the disease a> 
seen on the leaves X send you? They are 
chiefly wild plants moved into the garden.-- 
R. F. 8. 

[The Violets are attacked by the Violet 
•‘smut,” a disease due to the invasion of 
the tissues by the fungus Urocystis Viola*. 
This fungus appears to be perennial in the 
, tissues of its host, and produces its fruit 
[ every year on the new growths, and then- 
I fore nothing can cure the plants attacked 
I It would be best to burn them so as to 
check the spread of the disease to other 
: Violets in the garden, for it attacks not 
j only the Sweet Violet, but Viola hirta. \ 
sylvatiea, and V. tricolor.] 

Fungus in garden.—I found this fungus in 
the open garden. Will you kindly tell me 
something about it?— A. Reader. 

[The. fungus you send is a species of 
Russula, which is common in turf and 
, sometimes occurs in the o]>en ground, as 
I in your case. The mycelium of the fungus, 

1 that is, the plant of which the structure 
j you send is the fruit, grows in and feeds 
I upon the decaying remains of the Grass 
plants.—F. J. C ] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

Tnrs is the smallest of the hardy 
Magnolias, being a shrub rather than a 
tree, though, in places where it has been 
planted for a long time and thriven well, 
it is as much as 12 feet high. Specimens 
4 feet and 5 feet high may well rank among 
the loveliest of spring flowering shrubs. 
Its fragrant blossoms are pure white, and 
the numerous strap-shaped, radiating 
jetals distinguish this from all other 
Magnolias. As this, like all the Magnolias, 
resents being moved, it should be placed 
in its permanent position as soon as possi¬ 
ble. An addition of peat to the staple soil 
helps this Magnolia considerably. It is 
not absolutely necessary, as it will thrive 
in any good open loam; but pent is worth 
adding to the soil, especially ns a means 
of bringing on young plants. It is a native 
of Japan, and, besides the older and cor¬ 
rect name here given, is known also as M. 
llu Henna. 

Quercus phillyraeoides. — People who 
wish for an ornamental evergreen bush 


DWARF HEATHS. 

(Continued from page, 202.) 

E. herbacea carnea (Alpine Forest 
Heath).—This succeeds in limestone soils 
where many others would fail. It is 
usually seen as edgings to beds of shrubs, 
etc., but this is by no means the only way 
we may use it, as few’ things give such a 
display in the rock garden if grouped in 
a bold and natural way. It. should be 
planted extensively either in groups, 
k wide drifts, or as edgings. Used in this 
way Crocuses and various other early 
bulbs may be planted amongst it when the 
effect. Is considerably enhanced. When 
used in the Heath Garden it should be 
kept near the walks, across a prominent 
corner, or as a groundwork to one of the 
hill forms. When the plants get old and 
starved it is a good plan to cut them hard 
back, lift and divide them, replanting 
again in fresh material w’hcre they will 
quickly recover. It should not be planted 
closer than 2 feet, apart (unless as 
edgings) as it will easily cover that space 
.when once established. 


the graceful habit of the foregoing 
kinds. 

E. scoparia (Besom Heath).—This is 
largely used (particularly in France) for 
the making of besoms. The flow’ers, 
which are freely produced, and of a 
greenish-white, are ineffective, but the 
graceful habit of the plant makes it a 
desirable one. At Kew there is a 
specimen some 10 feet to 12 feet high, and 
as much through; it is of a free and 
branching habit and when putting forth 
the fresh young growth is very pretty. 

E. ciliaris (the Dorset Heath).—A use¬ 
ful dwarf Heath, which, grouped, is, when 
in flow’er, a mass of charming pink from 
early August till the end of October, and 
even later. If the seed vessels are left 
on tlie plants and a few Narcissi planted 
amongst them the effect in February, 
March, and April is very pleasing. This 
species, found in the South of England 
and S.W. Europe, grows about a foot high 
and is of a free and spreading nature. 
It is a good form to use under trees 
having bare trunks. If left to grow’ in a 
natural way it is very effective, hundreds 



Tart of a group of Magnolia stdlata. 


away from the kinds commonly met with 
in gardens would do well to give this 
Evergreen Oak a trial, for, although of 
rather slow growth when young, it even¬ 
tually forms a handsome, well-furnished 
shrub, whilst its bright-green leaves have 
not the same depressing effect as those of 
more sombre-hued evergreens. It is 
found wild in l>otli China and Japan. In 
a state of nature it has been recorded 
both as a large bush and as a small tree 
from 20 feet to 30 feet In height, and it is 
possible that similar dimensions may be 
attained in the milder parts of the British 
Lips. Naturally-grown specimens pro¬ 
duce their branches to the ground line, 
and it is a mistake to trim them up in 
order to induce trunk formation. Acorns 
are not often produced in this country, 
this keeping the plant rather rare, for 
imported acorns soon lose their vitality 
unless special care is given to packing. 
Like other Evergreen Oaks, this one is 
rather difficult to re-establish if the roots 
are disturbed during winter, and trans¬ 
planting should, whenever possible, be 
dune in May.—W. D, 


E. carnea rosea is g pretty rose variety 
of the above: 

E. carnea alba, a pretty white form 
w’hich is in bloom a few’ weeks earlier 
than the type, but does not possess the 
same freedom of growth, assuming a more 
compact or tufted habit, yet flowering 
very freely. It is a good variety for the 
rock garden or any other position where 
space is limited. Associated with some of 
the Squills, Muscari or the Scarlet Wind¬ 
flower, a pleasing spring effect, is secured 
as all flower about the same time. 

E. stricta (the Corsican Heath) is a 
well-branched form which, when fully 
growm, is 0 feet or more in height and 
commences to bloom about the beginning 
of July. Its deep-pink flow’ers, freely 
produced at the tips of the new growths, 
remain in beauty for a long time. It is a 
very distinct kind and produces the new’ 
grow’ths in a pretty way from the base of 
the previous season’s flower-heads, giving 
the whole plant a fresh and unusual 
apjiearance. It blooms from July until j 
late in summer, when flowering shrubs 
are none too plentiful, but does not possess 


of its pretty pink flower-spnlys literally 
falling over each other. On undulating 
ground I would plant this extensively, 
and if the soil were in good heart many 
Lilies, some flow’oring shrubs, and various 
other things would associate well. Often 
we see largo and sometimes steep Grass- 
banks in some of our best gardens devoid 
of plant life other, than the Grass, which 
is always difficult to mow’. To me such 
places appeal very strongly for these 
lovely dwarf Heaths. Once planted, 
what a feast of colour during the hottest 
days of summer they give. To clip this 
Heath as w’e often see it is a mistake and 
should never be allowed. This species is 
quite happy in woodlands, on sunny hanks 
near the margin of stream or lake, 
where it w ? ill spread rapidly. 

E. c., var. Maweana. —A lovely variety 
of the above having larger flowers of a 
deep-rose colour. The growth is of a 
stronger and less spreading character. It 
j is a handsome form flowering from 
j August until the end of the year. 

E. c. Watsoni, supposed to be a 
; hybrid between E. ciliaris and E. tetralix, 
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bears large, rosy-crimson flowers from 
August until mid-winter. It grows about 
a foot in height, is of spreading habit, 
and is in every way a most desirable kind. 

E. vagans (Cornish Heath) Is a line 
spreading Heath which soon covers a large 
space and grows from 5 feet to (5 feet high. 
The flowers (pink In colour) are produced 
very freely. Commencing at the base in 
July they continue to form sprays of 
bloom (many 32 inches long) up to the end 
of September and often October. It is one 
of the easiest, kinds to grow and requires 
little care when once established, forming 
when grouix‘d quite a network of under¬ 
growth. The Cornish Heath has some 
sprays much longer than others, thereby 
presenting a loose and natural appear¬ 
ance. Dees are extremely fond of this 
Ileath, while the birds, particularly Bull¬ 
finches and Tits, in spring favour its 
seeds. This form would be well placed 
on the fringes of home woodlands, edges 
of rides, or in large loose drifts, which 
would gradually lose themselves in the 
underwood. On rising ground, inter- 
.sjKTsed with Siberian Crab, Mountain 
Ash, Spindle Tree, etc., planted sparsely, 
the effect in autumn is very beautiful. If 
the Cornish Heaths were grown “ for the 
warm brown colour of their seed vessels 
in winter” alone they would 'well repay 
all expended on them. 

E. vac.ans ALBA Is a white form of the 
above which is sometimes described as of 
slower growth than the type, but with me 
this is not so, for in some cases it is far 
more vigorous. 

E. vagans nu Hit a. —Flowers of a deep 
rosy-red, this is quite distinct from the 
type except in habit and growth, which 
are the same. 

E. VAGANS LEUCANTHA IS a palepiuk 
form ■which appears to he a little more 
compact, of slower growth, and very free 
flowering. All the forms of Cornish 
Heath are too strong growing for rock 
gardens unless the latter are on a con¬ 
siderable scale, as a single plant will 
cover a large space. Fringing a sunk 
fence, where a taller shrub would be un¬ 
suitable on account of obstructing the 
view, would be a pretty way of using 
them, as the falling growths would soften 
the hard line usually associated with this 
necessary form of boundary. I have seen 
these kinds doing well on the chalky 
soils of Hertfordshire, therefore no diffi¬ 
culty need be experienced in establishing 
them in most parts of this country. In 
Cornwall, where they are found wild, they 
cover many thousands of acres. 

E. vulgaris (Ling or Heather). — On 
heaths and moors this is found in 
abundance clothing the shaly hillsides, in 
many districts where little else could 
exist, unless it be a few Scotch Fir or 
Birch, with which it associates so well. 
This Ileath Is used for many purposes, 
.such as thatching, and when taken off 
with a turfing-iron to a depth of 2 inches 
it Is indispensable to the neighbouring 
farmers for protecting root crops during 
winter, after which it is rotted down and 
is a valuable top-dressing for Rhododen¬ 
drons and other peat-loving subjects. No 
one should despise this native kind, ns it i 
has much to recommend it, a stretch of it 
in flower during August and September i 
being a pretty sight. Under trees which i 
have no low branches it forms a good 
groundwork. It grows about 2 \ feet.high j 
and by planting in sun and shade the 
flowering season is extended. j 

E. v., var. Ai.porti, is a bright crimson 
and more erect growing form of the above, j 
reaching 3 feet in height. It should be 
planted in groups of irregular formation I 
and flowers during August and September. 


| E. v., var. Skrlei, is the finest, late 
! white Heath in cultivation. It is of up- 
! right and vigorous growth, lasting in 
flower often from September till well into 
November. Where beds are given up to 
the cultivation of the stronger-growing 
Lilies this fine variety makes a most ex¬ 
cellent groundwork. I well recall some 
lovely beds I once had. using this Heath 
with Lilium speciosum magnifieum. 
Where this is done the ground requires 
social preparation for the Lilies. The 
foliage is of a darker given than In most 
Heaths, thus showing up its long, white 
sprays to advantage. 

E. v., var. Hammo.ndi. is a creamy- 
white of upright habit, the whole plant 
assuming a remarkable evenness which, 
seen at a distance, gives the impression of 
having been clipped. The flower-sprays, 
each 0 inches long, are freely produced 
and remain in bloom from the end of July 
until well into September. When fully 
grown it reaches from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height. 

E. v., var. tomentosa alba, is a pretty, 
loose-growing white of more recent intro¬ 
duction, having sprays of flowers each 
7 inches long, branched, and freely pro¬ 
duced. 

E. v., war. alba tenella, is similar to 
the preceding, except that it Is a little 
more slender in growth. 

E. v., var. cupbea, is a lovely copper- 
coloured variety which should Ik? in every 
garden. The purple flowers are not 
striking, but the l>eautiful copiiery-rod tints 
which deepen with the approach of spring 
stamp it as an indisi>ensabJe kind. Used 
in irregular drifts among other Heaths it 
is very effective, or as an edging to groups 
j of shrubs. 

E. v., fl. tl., is a double rosy variety 
which should become very popular, 
ns apart from its value in' the Heath 
| garden, it is a splendid edging plant. 

E. v. COOCINEA is a good red variety of 
much the same habit as the type. 

There are many other varieties, prin- 
| eipally monstrosities, which are not of the 
! same garden value as those here described. 

E. Markham. 

I (To he continued.J 

PRUNING SHRUBS. 

Can you tell me when to prune Spirtea Thun- 
bergi, Prunus nana, and the big Myrtle¬ 
leaved Privet so as to get the maximum of 
blossom?— Abingdon. 

[Spircra Tliunbergi, in common with the 
other early-flowering Spineas, should lie 
pruned, if necessary, as soon as the 
blossoms are over. At the same time, it 
may l>o pointed out that the Spineas of 
this section need very little pruning. Any ; 
old and exhausted wood may be cut out, 
but little else should be done. Prunus j 
nana flowers all the better if cut back 
to good strong breaks as soon as possible j 
after the flowers fade. The big Myrtle¬ 
leaved Privet, by which, we presume, you 
mean Ligustrum japonieum, need not be 
pruned at all, unless it is getting too big, j 
when it may be cut back in spring. I 
Treated in this way it will not, however, 
flower so freely ns if it is left alone. 
Generally speaking, any necessary pruning , 
should, in the case of most shrubs, be done 
as soon as the blossoms are past, except 
those that flower in late summer and 
autumn. In their case pruning should be I 
done in early spring. Examples of this 
latter class may be found in the late- 1 
flowering Spiraeas, Ceanothuses, etc. 
Roughly speaking, hardy shrubs may be ■ 
divided into two classes, firstly those that 
flower on the. ripened wood of the pre- 
ceding year and, secondly, those in which i 
the blossoms are produced on the current * 
season’s shoots. Examples of the first- j 


| named are the Forsythias, Daphne 
! Mezereum, Magnolias (which, as well as 
j the Daphne, rarely need cutting), the 
! Cherries, Plums, etc. Good illustrations 
! of the latter class are the late-flowering 
1 Spineas, Ceanothuses, and Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, but not II. 
Hortensia. Although pruning in modera- 
i tion is, in the case of many shrubs, benc- 
! fleial, we note an ever-increasing tendency 
to cut them about far more than is re- 
; quired. We have in our mind’s eye masses 
! of shrubs which, without being pruned in 
any way, flower profusely year after year, 
while, on the other hand* where cutting is 
much indulged in, strong growth, with a 
less number of flowers, is often tlie result. 
The question of pruning flowering shrubs 
resolves itself into this—if in doubt it is 
far better to allow them to remain as they 
are than to cut them about to excess. At 
the same time, it is quite safe to remove 
any weak and exhausted wood with which 
the centre of the si>eeimen may l»e choked 
up.] - _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Th« Aucuba in towns.— The Aucuba as a 
berry-bearing- shrub well merits all that is 
said in its favour on page 244, for it is a 
valuable evergreen and one that will 
thrive in shady spots. What is more, it 
will succeed in London better than any 
other evergreen, except it be the well- 
known Anilia Sieboldi. By thriving in 
London I do not mean in the open spots, 
such as the parks, etc., where the air is 
comparatively pure, but in confined court 
yards. During some years’ residence in 
a fairly crowded district of London the 
Aucuba, both green and variegated, was. 

' with the exception of the above-mentioned 
Aralia, by far the most satisfactory of all 
evergreens that I tried. Euonywus 
| japonicus did fairly well, but was always 
attacked by caterpillars to such an extent 
that, it soon became disfigured, while a 
; leaf-burrowing grub almost defoliated the 
oval-leaved Privet. The greater Peri¬ 
winkle (Vinca major) gradually died out. 
hut the smaller-growing Vinca minor 
I flourished if kept clear of green-fly, which 
used to attack it In great numbers. The 
Aucuba, however, gave no trouble in this 
respect.—W. T. 

i Forsythia suspensa. —There is one point 
about the Forsythia that Is not sufficiently 
appreciated, and that is the ease witii 
which plants may be propagated. I have 
a huge bush in my garden that has to be 
kept within bounds by severe pruning, and 
often shoots are given away, or planted, 
sometimes regardless of the time of the 
year, but they invariably all grow. Last 
j’ear in May, for instance, it was found 
necessary to lop off two large shoots that 
were overhanging a wall. These were 
simply stuck in the soil. They both rooted, 
and have flowered this year. I give these 1 
two instances of the ease with which this j 
charming flowering plant may be grown 
I know a village where almost every other 
garden has a plant of Forsythia, and the 
story runs that years ago a cutting was ! 
sent to someone in the village win j 
planted it and distributed cuttings t> 
other friends in the place, and so it has 
come about that the village is a show «»f 
yellow-flowering plants every spring— J 

Leahurst. * I 

Berberi* fascicularia.- This is the best #f ! 
the Mahonia group, and has been in bloom for I 
many weeks. Onoe established it grow.; : 
rapidly, soon reaching several feet in height 
and width, flowering profusely all down the h 
growths and not merely at the ends, as in the T 
old Mahonia. It is invaluable for the house. I] 
as long sprays oft^n 3 feet long are obtain¬ 
able during March and early April, when few 
other things are in bloom. The leaves at this 
season of the year take on a bronzy appear¬ 
ance, enhancing the attractiveness of the 
flowers —E. Ma*kh4b. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

PTERIS CHILDSI. 

Tins is one of the most striking as well as ; 
one of the most beautiful forms of Pteris I 
cretica. It originated as an accidental 
seedling in the nursery of one of our 
market growers who very extensively I 
cultivated various secies of Pteris. As j 
may be seen from our illustration, it is 
quite distinct in general appearance from 
the various known forms of Pteris cretica. ! 
Not only are its fronds usually terminated 
by a more or less developed crest j which 
adds to the beauty of the plant, but the j 
most distinctive and also the most attrac- 


fronds are produced. They are three or 
four times divided, from a foot to 
IS inches long, and about half that in 
width. The colour is a pleasing shade of 
pale green. From the creeping nature of 
its rhizomes it is not seen to the best 
advantage when grown in pots, though 
good specimens may be obtained in wide 
pans. Where there is an indoor rockery 
a suitable place can be found for this 
Fern, as on a moistened surface the creep¬ 
ing rhizomes are just at home and will 
travel some distance. It has been long 
grown in this country, and though cheap 
is by no means common.—K. It. W. 


TODEA PARPARA. 

A singular feature connected with this 
Fern, of which a small specimen is so well 


Todea superba, a native of New Zea¬ 
land, where it is known as the Prince of 
Wales’s Feather Fern. It forms quite a 
trunk from 1 foot to IS inches- in height, 
which is completely hidden by the numer¬ 
ous, much-divided fronds of a more or 
less transparent nature. When the fronds 
are laden with moisture this Todea is seen 
at its best. This Fern is a native of New 
Zealand, where it is said to grow in de¬ 
composed leaf-soil in the shaded forests 
of the Northern Island. Such conditions 
should, as far as possible, be copied under 
cultivation. Small plants of this delight¬ 
ful Fern can be obtained at a com pa ra¬ 
tively cheap rate. 

Todea Fraseri, less pellucid than the 
others, is a strong-growing kind that 
forms a stout, fibrous trunk IS inches or 



Ttcris Childsi. From a 'photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons' nursery, Dyson's-road, Edmonton. 


tive character is in the crisped nature of 
its pretty fronds, of a iwile-green colour, 
and which attain about 15 inches in 
height. Although it has been in cultiva¬ 
tion now some twenty years, it has never 
been known to produce any fertile fronds. 
It is readily increased by dividing the 
crowns, which operation may be done 
quite safely at any time from March to 
October. It requires ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. 


Pteris scaberula.—This, known as the 
New Zealand Lace Fern, is so distinct 
from the generally cultivated forms of 
Pteris that it is well worthy of recogni¬ 
tion. At a first glance one would take it 
for a finely-cut DavaIlia than for a species 
of Pteris. It has creeping rhizomes of a 
spreading, wiry nature, from which the 


illustrated on page 205, is that all the 
other members of the genus belong to-what 
are termed Filmy Ferns, which thrive 
best in a close, moisture-hulen atmosphere, 
but, as befits natives of the South Tem¬ 
perate Zone, the temperathre of a green¬ 
house is sufficient for their welfare. On 
the other hand, Todea barbara is one of 
the most accommodating of Ferns, for it 
will succeed. under very ordinary condi¬ 
tions, and from the stout, leathery nature 
of its fronds it resists exposure to draughts 
and other adverse treatment better than 
most Ferns. From these circumstances it 
is much grown in small pots for the em¬ 
bellishment of the dwelling-house, being, 
in fact, one of the most desirable Ferns 
for this purpose. The other species con¬ 
tain among their number one of the most 
beautiful of all Ferns, uamely, 


I so in height. The bipinnate fronds areeach 
I often a couple of feet long, a foot in 
. width, and of a light, bright green tint. 

Todea orandipinnula is a garden form 
| remarkable for very transparent, much- 
divided fronds. 

Todea pellucida or iiymenophyl- 
loides is a very beautiful species, native 
I of New Zealand. There are also others, 
but the above are those that can be most 
readily obtained. K. R. W. 


New Index and Binding: Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volumo. - The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardenixo Illustrated m now ready (price 3d., post 
free 3{d.J. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9d.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IF. (7. If ordered 
together, the jnrice of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post 
free. • 
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ROSES. I 

SEASONABLE NOTES. j 

Now that the days are brighter and j 
warmer the growths will be rapidly 1 
developing and the earlier varieties will j 
already be showing bloom buds. Unfor- I 
tunately the same congenial conditions j 
will also bring numerous insect pests, 
which, if unchecked, will ruin the finest 
blooms. The Hose aphis is one of the ! 
most noticeable of spring jjests and will be 
found particularly troublesome in confined j 
gardens and in the more sheltered spots. 
It is best to start spraying the plants as i 
soon as the first few aphides are seen, for 
they multiply so rapidly that if left un- 
checked for only a few days the plants will 
be literally smothered. The wisest plan 
is to have a solution of some sort ready 
for immediate use. Those who wish can 
make their own insecticide. Quassia and 
soft-soap make a very effective wash for 
green-fly. at the rate of 1 lb. of Quassia 
chips and £ lb. of soft-soap to 10 gallons 
of water (soft for preference). The 1 
Quassia chips should Ik? covered with 
water and allowed to boil for about ten 
hours, the extract being occasionally 
strained off and more water added. The , 
soft-soap is dissolved in boiling soft I 
water and mixed with the Quassia 
extract. The wash is then ready for use 
when required by simply diluting with 
water. A handy, safe, and most effective j 
insecticide may be made from Tobacco 1 
and soft soap. Steep 4 oz. of Tobacco for 
two or three days* and then boil gently for 
an hour. Pour tlie juice off and add more j 
water; then add all the juice to 4 lb. of j 
dissolved soft soap and dilute with 1 
0 gallons of water. To Ik? effectual the 
spraying must Ik? thorough and must be j 
repeated on two or three consecutive days, j 
The first application, however thorough. I 
is certain to miss some of the aphides, and 
in a few days the trees would be smothered 
again, but a second, and better still a I 
third, wash is almost sure to exterminate ! 
them, at least, for the time being. 

Although the green fly is most eonspieu- , 
ous, it is by no means the most harmful, ! 
for, however numerous, they only lessen | 
the vitality of the shoot slightly, where a 
single maggot or grub will completely de- ! 
stroy a most promising shoot in a night. 
It behoves us, then, to be more particular j 
in our search for the grubs. If one has 
the time it is better to look over the j 
bushes every day at this time of the year, 
and when a leaf is seen to be curled give i 
it a good hard pinch. A little care over 
this matter now will save much annoyance | 
and disappointment-later on. Where the 
rose garden is too large to admit of 
thorough hand-picking for grubs the plants 
should be syringed either with Tobacco- j 
wash or with arsenate of lead paste. The | 
latter is made up of l oz. of arsenate of 
soda and 2| oz. of acetate of lead dissolved 
together in a little water. This quantity j 
will make 10 gallons of wash, which should 
be applied with a fine sprayer. ' 

Where bad attacks of mildew or orange 
fungus have been experienced in past j 
seasons the trees should now be sprayed 
with potassium sulphide as a preventive. 1 
While the growth and leaves are tender it | 
should be used at the rate of 1 oz. to 10 j 
gallons or 15 gallons of water, increasing i 
the strength as the leaves harden until the ! 
rate of 1 oz. to 5 gallons of water is | 
reached. 

Watering with liquid manure may be 
continued through the months of May and j 
June, and will do much to raise the quality j 
and quantity of the bloom. In dry j 
weather, applications of liquid manure ! 
must be preceded by a good soaking of 


clear water. Roses on walks and fences 
will need frequent watering, especially 
those on the leeward side, of the house, 
where the soil often remains quite dry 
even after a heavy rain. 

Suckers must bo removed as soon as 
they api»ear. If they come from under 
the ground remove the soil with a spud 
and cut the suckers right to the base, for 
if the least piece Is left they are sure to 
reappear in a short time. Keep the* hoe 
well at work to prevent the surface be¬ 
coming hard, particularly after a heavy 
rain or after lii>ernl supplies of liquid, 
when the combined action of wind and sun 
will soon bake the top. Ixx»k over the 
newly-planted roses, and, if at all 1<kksc, 
tread them up firmly. Eglantine. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


LETTUCE AND ITS USES. 

Oi u climate is so favourable for the cul¬ 
ture of iA'ttuce that it behoves us*to make 
the best use of it. Those who have gar¬ 
dens should have it in its best state. To 
goml Olive-oil there can be no objection, 
but if any acid is desired a squeeze of 
Lemon is the best. If, however, vinegar 
is thought desirable, it should be only the 
best Orleans. There are some who eat it 
without any additions, and that is the best 
way of all. The use of the mixed salad 
dressings should be avoided. It is best not 
to wash it, supposing it to Ik* gathered 
fresh from the garden. All one need do is 
to throw away a few of the outer leaves. 
For market lettuces washing is usual, dry¬ 
ing afterwards. 

What is most needed is to use it ns a 
cooked vegetable. It is grown in such 
quantities that it can often be got when 
other vegetables are scarce, and for people 
who tire of the Brassica race it is a 
pleasanter food. How little attention has 
been given in our kitchens to the Ix?ttuce 
as a vegetable may be seen by the fact 
that some of the standard cookery-books 
do not mention it at all. 

Lettuce timbales.— Trim and wash the 
Lettuces, boil fast till tender in slightly 
salt water, drain off the moisture, and 
chop very finely. Melt 14 oz. butter in a 
stowpan, add the flour, stir for a few 
minutes to cook the flour, then add the 
chopped Lettuce. Moisten with gravy, 
stir with a wooden sikhmi till the whole 
simmers, and cook for a few minutes. Re¬ 
move the i>an from the fire, and let cool. 
Add by degrees yolks of three eggs and 
whites of two and the cream. Fill up 
some well-buttered timbale moulds, stand 
them in a saute pan half filled with boil¬ 
ing water, and place in the oven for from 
thirty minutes to thirty-five minutes. 

Shredded Lettuce and Peas. — Shred 
the Lettuces and cook them with the Peas 
in slightly salted water, then drain and 
toss in a saute twin over the tire with a 
little fresh butter. Add a teaspoonful of 
flour, moisten with a little stm-k, and 
finish with two pats of butter. 

Lettuce garbuue. — Braise and strain. 
Fry thin slices of bread, and place them 
in an earthenware stewpan. Arrange a 
layer of Lettuce on the bread, and repeat 
the process until the stewpan is full, so 
that a layer of Lettuce is on top. Moisten- 
with stock defatted and reduced, and 
brown in an oven. 

Cream of Lettuce. —Braise and drain, 
then mince, and put into a casserole a 
piece of butter, first melted, and thickened 
with flour and cream. Add the chopped 
Lettuces to this sauce, and cook for ten 
minutes. Season and serve in a vegetable- 
dish with croft tons of fried bread. 


As the French cooks make good use of 
' Lettuce we give some recipes In French. 

! Laitces a la poulbtte.— Prenez des laituet 
bien pommies, trow grosses tltes pour six 
personnes. Otez les feuilles vertes, dlbar* 
rassez bien cee laitues de toute espece de 
limaces et de pucerons, fendez-les en deux ou 
en quatre, faites-lee cuire 20 minutes a 1’eau 
bouillante, puis otez-les, mettez-les dans l'eau 
froide et faites Igoutter sur un torchon. 

Mettez dans line casserole du beurre et de la 
; farine, faites fondre; lorsque le beurre mt 
bien melange avec de la farine, mouillez avec 
deux verres de l ean qui a servi a cuire les 
laitues, ajoutez du sel, un ou deux oignons, 
i puis les laitues, faites cuire feu deseus et 
dessous, disposes alors les laitues en couronne 
, sur un plat. Si la sauce est trop longue, 

' faites-la reduire. liez avec jaunes a’aeufs on 
jauiies doeufs et creme, et versez sur les 
| laitues. 

Laitites braisees km ble vert.— On prend de 
| pet it os laitues ou dee rrcurs de laituee, on lea 

j cuit a casserole couverte dans un peu d© 

! beurre ou cocose avec quelques carottes 
eoupees en tranches, petite oignons, persil que 
Lon aura fait revenir 1 d’heure. On laiase 
j mijoter une heure et demie environ a feu 
J doux ou dans la marmite a vapeur. Quand 
i tout est bien cuit, tamiser lea carottes, 

I oignons, et lier cette pnrle avec de la farine 
rmissie an four, on y ajoute lea laitues. 
D’autre part on aura fait cuire an bain- 
marie du bll vert entier trempe de 8 a 10 
heures dans l ean de trempage; quand il est 
l bien crevc on le fait mijoter dans le fond de 
! casserole dea laitues que l’ou sert entourees 
de ble vert. 

Pain de laitde.— Prendre 3 poignlee de laitue, 
la faire cuire avec peu d'eau et la hacher. 

; mettre un bon moreeau de beurre fraia, h 
cuillere de farine, deux cuilleree de crime, 
deux oeufs entiers, beurrer un moule dans 
lequel vous faites cuire au bain-marie une 
heure et demie. Faire h. part une sauce 
blanche que l'on verse pardeseus. 


! NOTES AND XEPLIES. 

Sorrel de Belleville Osellle.— At this 
season a much better use could be made of 
; Sorrel than is done in this country. I do 
not mean the ordinary field Sorrel, which 
so soon runs to seed, but such varieties 
as the one named above, oue of the best, 

; and an excellent salad plant at a season 
! we have none too much for ordinary use. 
Sorrel is so seldom grown in this country 
that one rarely meets with well-grown 
plants—indeed, it is not even included 
! in many lists. On the other hand, it is si 
wholesome vegetable, which, if sown in 
I the early autumn, will come in very useful 
in the spring. A good supply is readily 
secured by sowing in March and April. 

! Given well enriched soil, growth is rapid. 

' It is best to sow in drills 2 feet apart, 

| thinning well. Sorrel is readily propn- 
1 gated by division early in the spring just. 
i before new growth commences. There 
I will be a constant supply if an old quarter 
is destroyed and a new one made yearly. 
Sorrel is by no means a poor vegetable 
• when well cooked, but this note deals with 
! its value as a spring salad plant, and the 
variety named above Is one of the best for 
; that purpose.—W. F. 

Newtown Pippin at the end of April.—I 
found the Newtown Pippin in the past 
i winter and spring were not up to quality 
for some reason, but now, towards the end 
of April, 1 have got a very fine lot from 
Albemarle County. They are as large aud 
as beautifully grown as the best Oregons, 
and have the pine-like flavour of the 
Virginian. I have them from Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, Central Avenue, Covent Garden, 
rt is a wonderful Apple to keep all through 
i the winter months and Ik? good on the 
first day of May, and perhaps longer—W. 

Apple Cleopatra from Australia.—This 
Apple as grown in Western Australia is, in 
my opinion, the best that comee from abroad. 
The flesh is soft and juicy and sweet, and. 
despite its long journey in cold storage, it is 
in excellent condition, from which I infer that 
! in its native home, ripened on the tree, it 
must be still more delicious. Its health-giving 
qualities are unsurpassed, and while such a 
fine fruit as this is available, what sensible 
person would consume sour cookers sweetened 
I with sugar? It is what may be called a new 
I Apple to the general public, but that does not 
i prevent its rapid sale, which proves that the 
; theory that it is no use to raise good new 
Apples for market at home is not well 
founded.-— W. J. Farmer. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SCILLA AMCENA. 

Some of the other Scillas are much more 
Itopular than this, and I fear, like others, 
1 have neglected it and probably would 
not have said anything about it if I had 
not brought some of the flowers into the 
house, which have opened very .pleasantly 
and with a very delicate fragrance. I am 
surprised to And it described in “ The 
English Flower Garden” as inferior to 


tented themselves by doing so in the 
! spring; (2) that a good number, instead of 
devoting a deal of space to them, were 
I only having single rows this year; (3) that 
I some were even dispensing with rows of 
Teas, and were simply planting them in 
| clumps about the garden. Further than 
! this, I was told that one-half the number 
I of varieties might well be dispensed with, 
j and then there would be no loss; in other 
words, there are far too many varieties in 
l cultivation to-day. These are the opinions 
, of a good many who, formerly enthusiasts 


be with people who have become surfeited 
with growing for show. I should be sorry 
to lose the Sweet Pea ns a garden flower 
just because some have overdone it.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


ANNUALS FOR BEDS AND BORDERS. 
One of the advantages that modern 
gardeners possess over those of a past 
generation is the power to embellish the 
•outdoor garden during the summer months 
in a very inexpensive manner. It is no 
exaggeration to say that for haIf-a-crown 



Scilla cimamci as a cut flower in the house. 


the other kinds, from which opinion I 
now’ dissent. I' have only planted it in 
small quantity, so have never been able to 
judge of its full effect. W. 


Is there a slump in Sweet Peas?— This 
question was put to me the other day, and 
it gave me food for thought. I must con¬ 
fess that I had not considered the matter 
in that light before, but when I came to 
enquire I found that (1) many people who 
used to sow seed in the autumn have con- 


in Sweet Pea culture, some of them ex-! 
hibitors, have got tired of the output of 
new varieties. Not a few have gone so 
far ns to say, “ Sweet Peas have had their i 
1 day.” I cannot accept that theory, be- 
j cause of their great value as cut flowers 
and the ease with which they may be 
grown for general garden adornment, 
quite'apart from showing. It is not every¬ 
one who exhibits, but thousands grow for i 
the pure love of the flower, regardless of 
size. If there is a slump I thipk it must 


the ordinary villa garden may be fur¬ 
nished with gay flowers from eally spring 
until autumn is well advanced. To an old 
gardener like myself it seemed highly im¬ 
probable that really good strains of 
flower-seeds could be sold in pennyworths. 
“ If you want good seeds, you must pay 
for them,” was the flower-grower’s maxim 
in my young days. At the present 
time one may for a penny purchase in per¬ 
fect confidence a packet of Asters and 
Stocks of a quality which could uot have 
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l>een had for less than six times the 
amount when I began my gardening 
career. In those days there were not so 
many flowering bulbs to choose from. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
gardens seemed only to know the old 
double Daffodil, one or two of the Star 
Narcissi, the Jonquil, and' the old form of 
Poet’s Narciss, which bloomed fairly well 
in about one year in three, also Crocuses 
and Snowdrops. The great difference, 
between tender bedding plants and 
annuals is that by means of the latter the 
blooming period can be advanced a couple 
of months. Zonal Pelargoniums and 
other things commonly used for outdoor 
decoration cannot in most districts be put 
out before the end of May or beginning of 
June, and cannot be said to tie really effec¬ 
tive before July, whereas the floral pro¬ 
cession which can be created by annuals 
may, with management, commence in 
May, and will last until October is well 
advanced. Preparations must not, how¬ 
ever, be delayed until spring. The work 
must be begun in late summer. Myosotis 
alj>estris, perhaps the best of the Forget- 
me-not family, and Silene pendula and its 
variety compacta have to be sown in 
August, and put in place in* October. 
Saponariu calabrica. a charming little 
early-flowering annual, old, but probably 
unknown to the majority of villa 
gardeners, and which forms cushions of 
lovely pink blossom, should be sown early 
in September, and either planted out in 
October or in the following March. Col- 
linsia was many years in high favour for 
tilling small beds. I have seen very nice 
displays of this Collinsia in small beds 
on the lawn. 

'Cornflowers, so useful for cutting, 
should always be sown in autumn, and I 
would like your readers to try sowing 
where the plants are to remain, leaving 
one plant only on a square foot of ground, 
or where it is quite free from other things. 
Puder these conditions the Cornflow’er 
takes on a nobility of growth which w r ould 
surprise those who may only be. ac¬ 
quainted with it in the ordinary w r ay of 
culture. The Leptosiphons are as distinct 
as they are charming. The foliage is 
Heath-like, and the flowers have some¬ 
what the appearance of a strange insect. 
They should be sown about the middle of 
September, and being more delicate-rooted 
than the majority of this class of plant it 
is not advisable to plant out until the 
following March, unless the natural soil is 
very light, or they can be placed* well 
.above the garden level. They do well on 
rockwork, and are quite as worthy of a 
place there as many alpines which demand 
much care. Many sow such’ things as 
Clarkia and Nemophila in some suitable 
spot, and transplant, but i am strongly 
in favour of sowing where the plants are 
to bloom. In the first place, time and 
labour are saved, and it is a well-known 
fact that undisturbed seedlings go away 
better and in a general way yield a larger 
crop of bloom. Acroclinium roseum and 
A. album are among the best annuals for 
spring sowing, the latter being very pure. 

J. Cornell. 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis). — The 
glistening white seed - envelopes of 
Honesty, when these are carefully 
harvested«and dried for winter use, are 
always admired; but the purple flowers 
are not unattractive during the latter 
part of April. Seed sown in early autumn 
readily germinates,, and when the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they 
may at once l>e pricked off into their 
flowering quarters. Perhaps the most 
suitable place in which to grow Honesty 
Is in open spaces in shrubberies, where it 
always gives a good account of itself ajjd 


does not look out of place. Like many 1 
other things, however, L. biennis, when! 
once established, is very persistent, self- 
sow-n seedlings becoming so numerous as 
to be somewhat in the nature of a pest.— 
Kirk. 

BROMPTON STOCKS. 

In my boyhood Very few gardens were 
without these—in my opinion the most 
beautiful of a very fine family. Well- 
developed specimens are, when in bloom, 
very impressive, and they come at a time 
when the outdoor garden is not so well 
furnished with flowers as is the case a 
mouth or so later. They were great 
favourites with cottagers, and I have seen 
two-year-old plants like little trees against 
the wall of the dwelling, and although 
they looked rather shabby in the winter 
they recovered, put on fresh foliage, and 
bloomed with great freedom. Such 
longevity cannot, however, be relied on. 
The Brompton Stock cannot be regarded 
as a biennial, neither can it be with se¬ 
curity treated as one of those things 
which take one season to perfect their 
growth, bloom, and then die away, nnd 
can be relied upon to do all this in the 
open ground without protection. In 
some places, where soil and situation suit, 
these Stocks can be successfully grown in 
the simplest manner. Planted out when 
large enough to handle, they stand the 
winter without damage, and make a good j 
display. A relative of mine used to treat j 
them in this w ; ay, and they never seemed i 
to full. Although I live in the same dis¬ 
trict (Surrey) I could not rely on their 
coming through the winter safely more 
than once in five years. Hard frost alone 
did no more damage than the influence of 
spring would put right. It was frost on 
top of w r et, especially melting snow, which 
caused the stems to decay. 

In growing them wholly In the open, one 
chances his luck. When the winter is 
merciful the show of bloom is tine, but 
otherwise there is whole or partial de¬ 
struction. 

I am going to make another start with 
these Stocks, and shall adopt the safe j 
way. The seeds will be sown in late .Inly, 
or quite early in August, in pots in a i 
frame, though this shelter is not abso- j 
lutely necessary if watering is well | 
attended to. No pricking off will be done, j 
One plant in a 2-inch i>ot or two in a 
2|-m«h pot will In? the rule, and from the 
time the young plants appear they must 
get the maximum of light and air, so that 
growflh is free, but sturdy. By the close 
of the autumn the pots will be full of 
roots, and in October they should be put 
into a frame, where they can be just pro¬ 
tected from heavy rains, snow, and very 
hard frosts, but not coddled, so that they ! 
may remain in a perfect state of rest | 
through the winter. Planted opt early in 
April, they will go away and will yield a | 
fine display. The ground should be fairly | 
enriched, but no rank manure must be j 
used. A sunny, open position must be J 
selected, and occasional watering will be 
beneficial. Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cheap flower garden plants. — There 
will probably be a demand for cheap box- 
stuff for filling the beds and borders this 
senson. ns economy will have to be con¬ 
sidered in consequence of the war nnd its 
heavy expense. Antirrhinums are be- j 
coming very popular nnd are easily raised I 
from seeds sow ? n under glass in March or J 
April, pricking out the seedlings w*hen 
large enough. Ageratum. Little Dorrit is 
a pretty blue variety, and there is a new 
Alyssum named Little Dorrit with wiiite 
flowers. Alyssum procumbens (Carpet of 


Snow) is of a dwarf, creeping habit suit¬ 
able for roekw f ork and very effective in 
summer. Asters and Stocks may yet be 
sown, although late for early blooming. 
Ivochia tricopbylla (Summer Cypress), 
grown for its handsome foliage, w’hich 
turns to a rich crimson in the autumn, is 
useful as a dot plant to mix with contrast¬ 
ing plants In the beds or in the green¬ 
house. -There are many varieties of dwarf 
Nasturtiums, which make bright beds in 
summer.—E. II. 

Wallflowers. —No garden is complete in 
which these are not represented, either in 
beds, borders, or in groups between 
shrubs in the outlying parts of the 
pleasure grounds. Such an improvement 
has been effected of late years In Wall¬ 
flowers that a great variety of beautiful 
colours is now to lie had. The dwarf 
sorts should not be overlooked, and a 
point should also be made of growing the 
early-flowering varieties, such as the 
yellow, brown, and orange Phoenix. The 
seed has now been sown in shallow drills, 
1 foot apart, on an open piece of ground, 
the surface of which w r as raked dow r n to a 
; tine condition. The Turnip “flea-beetle” 
devours the young plants wholesale ns 
they appear above ground, unless they are 
! well looked after in dry weather. The soil 
should, therefore, be sprinkled frequently 
with water and occasionally dusted with 
soot to render the foliage distasteful to the 
insects. When the plants have made from 
two to three i>airs of leaves these precau¬ 
tionary measures are no longer required, 
but the roots in a dry time must be kept 
well supplied with w r ater.—G. P. K. 

Thinning the shoots of perennials.— It 
takes some little courage—particularly in 
. the case of owners of small gardens—to 
thin out the weak shoots of clumps of 
I>erennials if the best results are wanted. I 
have only to mention such well-known 
things as Delphiniums, Phloxes, nnd 
Michaelmas Daisies. There are others, 
but these are typical of hardy plants that 
must be thinned if the finest flowers are 
to follow. There comes u time when the 
weak shoots collapse, and no amount of 
coaxing or watering will bring vigour into 
them. Far better is it, w’hile they are 
young, and before they get closely matted, 
to thin the growth so as to give the shoots 
that remain a better chance to develop, 
and, consequently, flowers will he finer. 
When the plants are lieing staked all 
weakly stems should be cut away.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

narcissus Johnstonl. — In the craze for 
new varieties of Daffodils there is a 
danger of some of the forms of this 
lK>pular flower being ousted from many 
of our gardens. There is, however, little 
clanger of this happening to the species 
named above, which is one of the most 
welcome of choice early flowers. It is 
found wild in Portugal and is said to be 
a natural hybrid betw T een N. ]>seudo- 
Narcissus Horsfleldi and N. triandrus, 
from the latter of which it no doubt 
derives its graceful habit. The solitary 
drooping flow*ers, carried on stalks about 
12 inches high, are of a rich sulphur- 
yellow. As might be expected from a plant 
of hybrid origin, this Narcissus is some¬ 
what variable, and several well-marked 
forms have been given distinct names. By 
far the best known varieties are Queen 
of Spain and King of Spain. The former 
has flowers of a soft, clear yellow with 
reflexed segments nnd a perfectly straight, 
cylindrical corona, while King of Siwiin is 
rather similar in colour but has a shorter 
ami wider corona, w r hich is beautifully 
fringed at the mouth. Naturalising • in 
I Grass appears to be the most satisfactory 
1 method of growing this Daffodil, for 
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when planted in cultivated ground it is 
usually short lived, gradually dwindling 
away no matter how carefully tended. At 
Glasnevin a healthy colony of several 
hundred plants, growing in short Grass 
under the branches of a large Larch, 
flowers splendidly every year, and makes 
a charming picture. Against the rich 
green Grass the arching yellow flowers 
stand out more prominently than when 
growing in cultivated soil, and their 
graceful charms are much more apparent. 
Though it does not appear to spread very 
quickly it seems quite happy in the Grass 
and appears to appreciate the shade and 
shelter supplied by the Larch, for close in 
to the trunk the clumps are strongest. The 
two varieties. Queen of Spain and King 
of Spain, have been interplanted and make 
a beautiful combination, the differences 
between the two forms being readily 
noticed when they are growing together. 
—S. Hose. 

NARCISSI AND GRAPE HYACINTHS. 
Among the various little trials I have 
made in the wild garden none has been 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR BASKETS. 
Baskets furnished with suitable flne- 
foliaged and flowering plants make green¬ 
houses and conservatories attractive. 
They, too, may be used with good effect 
uuder balconies, verandahs, i>orticos, and 
l the like, and in a house window a 
I single basket of flowering plants will 
often give to a room a decided charm. 
Some plants, owing to their trailing habit, 
are better fitted than others, and it is 
advisable to select only those that will 
cover the framework quickly. Plants of a 
1 compact habit should not be chosen unless 
some creeping subject is grown along 
with them. Soil for the ordinary class 
of plants should be of a light, loamy 
nature, and plants ought to be obtained 
quite young. There are many subjects 
that may be used for baskets, but some of 
the simplest are often the most effective. 
Under no conditions are Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums likely to show themselves to such 
advantage as when grown suspended in 



Narcissi and Grape Hyacinths. 


more successful than the Grape Hyacinths, | 
with occasional Daffodils among them, j 
They grow freely in Grass which is mown 
every year without the slightest go-back. 
The best kind is Mu scarf eonicum and the 
common blue, and on light, warm soils our 
native M. racemosum. Both plants flower 
together and the effect is all we desire. 
The leaves all disappear before the hay 
is wanted. W. 


Defoliating spring-flowering bulbs. — One 

of the pleas sometimes advanced by those 
who take but little interest in the planting of 
bulbs in their gardens for a spring display is 
that they are in the way when bedding-out 
time arrives. To overcome this, to some ex¬ 
tent. and to render for the time being a 
neater state of things in the garden, people 
have been known to cut off the foliage of 
bulbs whilst yet green. No one having any 
regard to next year’s spring beauty iu a gar¬ 
den will begrudge the natural decay of the 
leaves, even if that for a time means borders 
not quite so neat as is desired.—W. F. D. 

Primula Sieboldi Magenta Queen.—Among 
the numerous forms of P. Bieboldi, Magenta 
Queen is unique in point of colour. During 
the present spring the first blooms were noted 
on April 26tli, in a favoured situation, but 
shortly the display will be general.— W. McG., 
Balmac. 


baskets. Petunias are not usually con¬ 
sidered in the light of basket plants, but 
if treated early for this particular object, 
by pinching out the leading shoot and 
encouraging the growth of laterals, one 
may have well-furnislied plants. To let 
them have their own way nearly always 
results in stems denuded of foliage, and 
that bpfore the season has far advanced. 
The same remarks apply to Verbenas. 
Fail to stop them and the result is never 
so satisfactory as wheu they are pinched 
in the early stages. Often one comes 
across a good basket of Fuchsias, and few 
things look prettier, in fact their beauty 
is not infrequently seen to better 
advantage thus grown. Young plants are 
indispensable. If a basket of fragrance 
is desired what can meet this better than 
Heliotropes? A plant or two will soon 
cover a frame with leaves and flowers 
under a greenhouse roof, and nothing is 
sweeter. Of bulbous plants, Achlmenes 
are i>erhaps the least known by the owmer 
of a greenhouse w here small collections of 
| plants are cultivated, yet at the warmest 


! end of a house, iu a basket, these do very 
i well, and the flowers are very brilliant. A 
I plant also that delights in the warmth of 
a house is to be found in the Thunbcrgia, 
which is pasily raised from seed sown in 
heat in the spring; the blooms are buff 
and orange and white, and are very pleas¬ 
ing. One thinks as well of some of the 
showy Tropaxdums, like Spitfire or 
Lobbianum. Diplacus glutinosus is a 
I straggling sort of plant that may he 
grown in a temperate house, either in the 
form of a semi-creeper, a pot plant, or as 
a basket plant, in which position it is 
j probably seen at its best, provided it is 
given a receptacle large enough. 

Of white and blue flow r ers which may be 
1 grown! in baskets, it would be impossible 
| to find any that are more popular, or bloom 
I w'ith greater freedom, than Campanula 
: isopbylla iu its blue and white forms. 

I There are Ferns in variety suited for 
| shady places; Asparaguses in sorts are 
i always fresh, whilst for porches and 
I places out-of-doors, where one would not 
risk the Asparaguses for any length of 
j time, we may have Ivies, the old Creeping 
| Jenny, or the fretted, golden - leaved 
1 Lonieern aureo-reticulata. 

Leahurst. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Home-grown Lily of the Valley for 
forcing.— The Germans have for the last 
j twenty years or more monopolised the 
i culture of Lily of the Valley for forcing, 
j as Berlin crowns are considered best for 
; early work. It was not always so. When I 
j lived in Norfolk many years ago there was 
a large wood on the estate where many 
I acres of Lilies, Bluebells, and other wild 
' flowers wore a veritable flower garden in 
' spring, and the flowers were bunched and 
sent to London. A lot of the roots was 
i lifted and well grown in the kitchen gar- 
| dens for a couple of years for forcing. 
They were tried in different aspects, and 
! those crowms grown in the sun on a special 
i bed w’ere best for forcing. Since that time 
i Lily of the Valley erowms have been grown 
I on the Norfolk coast, and though fat 
crow’ns are produced they are not suffi- 
elently ripened to force early, though they 
may do well later. The Dutch crowns are 
i not quite early enough to supplant the 
I German ones. I am convinced if they 
were properly taken in hand and done w r ell 
they might be- made available for early 
i W’ork.—E. II. 

Brompton Stocks in the greenhouse.— 

' Whilst many grow r the Ten-w’oek Stocks, 
few ever attempt the culture of the Brornp- 
! ton for spring flowering. To some, situated 
i in bleak, exposed quarters, it is not an 
easy matter to nurse them over a hard 
winter if planted out, but others in milder 
1 localities should find no difficulty with 
1 them, particularly if they are planted 
under wall or other sheltered borders. 
Many who have greenhouses might with 
1 advantage grow a few for flowering early 
I in the year. I now r have some two dozen 
plants in 5-inch pots in full beauty. The 
seed w r as sown last July, the plants 
1 transplanted to the open ground, and sub- 
j sequently lotted up and brougld indoors 
1 into a cool house in October. It w r as only 
| about Christmas that they were given 
| slight heat, but they have w’ell repaid for 
I the trifling expense the seed cost.— 
I W. F. D. 

Kalosanthes. -As the worth of a plant 
j is often estimated to-day by the value of 
the fhwvers for cutting, it is not difficult 
I to understand why some subjects have 
j lost the popularity they once had. One 
i has to go back very many years to find 
the Kalosanthes in most greenhouses of 
j any size; indeed, seldom seen nowadays, 
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Difficulty of culture cannot be assigned as 
a reason why it is absent from so many 
houses. The fact that the flowers “can 
only be looked at” and “are no good for 
cutting ” must be the cause of so few 
I>eople growing Kalosanthes. They are of 
a succulent nature, requiring plenty of 
root room, and should be grown in a light, 
airy house to get the best from them. 
They delight in sun, and flower best when 
the wood has been well ripened. During 
the winter they need to be kept rather dry, 
but as the days lengthen water and weak 
stimulants can be given somewhat freely. 
Propagation may be effected from ripened 
shoots after the flowering season, using 
short, sturdy shoots and planting them 
round the sides of pots filled with loam 
and coarse silver sand.— Leahukst. 

Fuchsia Frau Emma Topfer. — This, 
figured on page 255, is remarkable for the 
large, massive, double blossoms, with 
short tube and sepals. I much prefer a 
medium-sized, well-proportioned flower, 
but these very large blooms appeal to 
many. In the variety in question the 
corolla is of a pinkish tinge. The first of 
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AND 


S A XI FRAG A VANDELLI. 

, I have know’ll this South Tyrolean sjeeies 
I a good many years, and more than a 
I quarter of a century ago grew and flowered 
| it so well that I w’as supiKvsed to possess 
the secret of its cultivation. The finest- 
flowered example of it I have seen, how¬ 
ever, w’as recently exhibited by Messrs. 
Tucker, of Oxford, before the Royal 
Horticultural Society in mid-April, when 
it gained an Award of merit. Coming at 
that time, w’hen the last of the Purser’s 
Saxifrages are over, it is welcome among 
white-flowered kinds, particularly to 
cultivators who delight in pitting their 
skill against the idiosyncrasies of a diffi¬ 
cult alpine. The difficulty in the case is 
the outcome of the plant in Nature tuck¬ 
ing itself away in the fissures of 
calcareous rock from which it is only 
IKissible to get the tufts of rosettes and, 
probably, an inch or so of the stump of 
its root. To plant these in any ordinary 



The Turk's Cap Gourd. 


this race with very large, short blossoms 
and w’eak shoots was Miss Lucy Finnis, 
w’hose corolla is pure white. The w’eight 
of the heavy blossoms acting on the 
slender branches is w r ell seen in the illus¬ 
tration in question. Both the varieties 
named, and an allied form—Artus—will 
flow’er freely in pots (5 inches in diameter; 
indeed, they are seen to better advantage 
in this way than as larger specimens, at 
least such is my opinion. This class of 
Fuchsia is better suited for the decoration 
of the greenhouse than for the outdoor 
garden, as the w’eak shoots and heavy 
flowers are liable to injury in rough 
w’cather. A singular fact in connection 
with the variety Frau Emma Topfer is 
that it was undoubtedly the result of a 
cross betw’een a variety with a white and 
another with a dark corolla. For years I 
tried to obtain this cross without result, 
then all at once the difficulty seemed to 
be overcome and fertile seed was produced 
in quantity. This w’ould also appear to be 
the experience of others, as many of the 
new kinds sent out after that had the 
corolla more or less of a pinkish hue.— 
W, T. 


(See opposite page.) 


soil mixture on receiving them spells 
failure, and the only chance of saving 
them is to press them—half bury them, in 
fact—into pure sand kept cool and uni¬ 
formly moist for a time. In this way the 
woody portions of root will presently emit 
fibres, and, given these, the initial diffi¬ 
culty is overcome. At all times, however, 
the species delights in sand and rock 
about its roots in preference to soil, though 
a little of the latter is by no meaus un¬ 
acceptable to it when the root-fibres have 
increased. At the same time, it is well, 
when dealing with it in the rock garden, 
to regard it as a fissure plant and to give 
it the depth of material and perfect drain¬ 
age such places afford. 

The species has tufts of pale green, 
slmrp-i)ointed leaves distinct from all in 
rigidness and density, the pure white 
flowers, three to six in a cluster, borne at 
the summit of 3-inch-high peduncles of the 
palest green. At flowering time the stems 
alone are a clue to its identity. A w’ell- 
flow’cred example, such as that referred 
to, is very satisfying and worth much 
trouble and exjieriment to obtain. Those 
who cultivate the species in a pot should 


experiment largely with sand and sand¬ 
stone if the ordinary methods of cultiva¬ 
tion have not given much success. Estab¬ 
lished iK>t-grown examples can be divided 
fairly freely, though at no time is the 
species to be regarded with indifference by 
the cultivator. E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anemone apennina.—“J. E. S. II.’s” 

note (page 231) about this is interesting. 
It is not a plant wdiich seems to like 
absolute sun all day long, and, like 
A. blanda, it varies considerably. The 
flowers of some of the forms of A. 
ai>ennina are very flimsy and last only 
a short time in bright weather. Others 
are of much better substance and have 
finer segments. Upwards of thirty years 
ago I obtained from a now r extinct Edin¬ 
burgh nursery as A. blanda—then a scarce 
plant—a very line form of A. apennina, 
which is in every w r ay superior to the 
variety ordinarily procurable. This has 
almost semi-double, handsome, blue 
flowers. I have had this for all these 
years, and until the last year or tw’o I 
have not met with a variety of A. apen- 
uiua like it. I had, however, some flowers 
sent me from Messrs. Cooker and Sons, of 
Aberdeen, with a view to my naming them. 
Messrs. Cocker informed me'that the plant 
had been growing in their nurseries for 
many years. Their plant is identical with 
mine. I grow A. apennina in different 
parts of my garden and it seems to flourish 
and increase in places where A. blanda 
sulks and does not thrive at all. 

Sunnymcad , Dumfries. S. ArNott. 

- In your issue of April 17th (p. 231) 

“J. E. S. II.,” in comparing the beauty 
of this plant wdth that of A. blanda, men¬ 
tions that his garden gets full sun all day 
long. Under such conditions it is sur¬ 
prising that A. apennina should do any 
good at all. It likes shelter from the sun 
at mid-day and demands a cool root-ruu in 
very leafy soil. With me it is now in full 
flow’er (April 12th) and the flowers are 
each about 8 inches high. They grow 
taller day by day after they are open and 
last year they reached 15 inches and w’ere 
the loveliest show’ I had all the year.— 
C. B. Robinson, Charlton Kings. 

Saxifraga macedonica.—I have quite a 
good yellow’-flowered and distinct form 
under this name which I am unable to 
verify. In habit of growth it approximates 
to S. juniperifolia, greener always in colour 
and more softly spiny to the touch. The 
flowers are those of S. sancta in colour, 
but arranged, not corymb-like as in that 
plant, but in a more decidedly pyramidal 
form on pale green peduncles, which in S. 
sancta are reddish in tone. From the 
evidences of a single plant it is a free- 
flowering kind. It appears to come near, 
if not. identical with, S. pseudo-saneta, 
which is found in Thrace and Macedonia, 
and, after all, may probably prove to be 
but a geographical variation of S. sancta. 
Were it of hybrid origin I should incline 
to the view’ that S juniperifolia was one 
of its parents. In any case it is a good 
plant, flow’ering in March at the same time 
as sancta, and thereby adding to the 
wealth, interest, and beauty of rock garden 
and alpine-house at that time.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Hotlera Forresti.—The Rotleras are allied 
to the Ramondias. R. Forresti, as seen under 
glass in the Royal Botanio Gardens. Edin¬ 
burgh. is an interesting plant. It will prob¬ 
ably turn out to be hardy, but it will in any 
case be an excellent plant for the alpine- 
house. It is not easy to convey in words the 
appearance of Rotlera Forresti, but it may in 
a general way be compared to a Ramondia 
with clusters of pale yellow flowers raised 
well above the foliage. It is quite likely that 
winter wet will be its greatest enemy in the 
open.— S. Arnott. 
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many varieties of warted forms. Grown 
in this way space is economised, and with 
some varieties good edible fruits are pro¬ 
duced. 

The culture of Gourds is very simple. 
Strong, sturdy plants, ready for planting 


growing these plants; odd corners that get 
little sun, tool sheds, rustic summer¬ 
houses, old tree-stumps, and porches to 
doors, are a few positions that may be 
utilised for growing Gourds, and thus 
render them both interesting and beau- 


ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 

Tiie cultivation of Gourds for garden 
decoration is by no means so common now 




as it at one time was. Why this is so is i tiful. A wooden trellis, rustic or other- 
difficult to understand, since no class of wise, screening some unsightly corner, 
plants is so easily grown or adds by the offers another good situation for such a 
colour and quaint forms of the fruits so purpose. Here miniature Gourds, such as 
much to the general interest of a garden. I the Orange, Apple, Ostrich Egg, Bicolor 
Their non-cultivation may be due, to some Pear, and small Warted Green, inter- 
extent, to our uncertain and fickle climate, | mingled with the smaller Bottle Gourd, 
for, unless the summer is semi-tropical in can be grown to advantage. In mode- 
character, many varieties of Gourds do rately-sized gardens there is nq more eflfec- 
not attain their maximum of growth and tive method of growing Gourds than that 
colour. Like other Eastern fruits, they i of using them to cover rustic arbours or 
delight in a hot, dry climate. Occasion- porch ways. An added interest is given to 
ally this is exactly the character of our the kitchen garden when some part, liow- 


by the end of May, may easily he obtained 
if seeds of the various varieties are sown 
singly in small pots by the middle of April 
These seedlings should be repotted into 
larger pots as soon as the first rough leaf 
is developed, using light loamy soil and 
keeping the plants as near the glass as 
convenient. A week or ten days after this 
repotting they may be removed to a cold 
frame and gradually hardened off. After 
the plants are put out in their summer 
positions, tying the shoots and stopping 


Miniature and Pear-shaped Gourds. From a photograph in Sir F. Crisps garden at Friar Park, Henley. 


summers, and then he who has planted i ever small, is given up to the cultivation ; the laterals will be necessary, the object 
Gourds will, if he has taken care to secure of Gourds. Arches over the walks here being to get the structure covered as 
suitable soil, realise the wondrous colour, and there serve to give quite a distinct quickly as possible, and to this end as soon 
form, vigour, and picturesque beauty of {appearance to the garden when over them as the plants l>egin to.develop, plenty of 
the fruits. There are few gardens that are trained a few bright Gourds, like the water should be given. After the fruits 
do not contain some parts suitable for ! red Turk’s Cap, the large Orange, and the are set and commence to swell an occa* 
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sional watering with weak liquid manure ‘ 
will benefit the plants. For 

Cooking, Gourds, other than the few 
varieties of Vegetable Marrows, have j 
been neglected. The smaller varieties are j 
not, of course, of much use for cooking, j 
but during the winter months they form 1 
an attractive addition to indoor decora-1 
tion. A few placed on some ornamental j 
dish, for example, and set either in the j 
hall or on a sideboard, serve often, by 
reason of their bright colours and quaint 
shapes, to impart some of their pictur¬ 
esque character to their surroundings. 
There are, however, some varieties that 
are valuable for kitchen use in winter. 
The Summer Crookneck is a bright red I 
warted variety that may be used like a ! 
Marrow when mature, or, during the 
earlier stages of its development, it may j 
be cut up like a Tomato and fried. Valu- ! 
able, too, are the American Squashes, the 
Ohio, Hubbard, Fordhook, and Giant | 
Crookneck. These varieties are superior 
to the ordinary Pumpkin, the flesh being j 
more solid and delicate, while their keep- | 
ing qualities are remarkable. The Hub¬ 
bard Squash will keep firm and good for j 
eight or nine months after gathering. 
The Bottle Gourds (Lagenaria vulgaris), j 
with their large green flasks and tempt-! 
Ing-looking fruits, should be avoided for 
cooking. They are strongly narcotic and 
purgative, and in this climate their value 
is simply ornamental. J. 

SOWING CELERI^O FOR WINTER 
USE. 

This is not grown nearly so'much as it 
deserves For over forty years I have 
grown this, not only as a vegetable, but 
it was much liked as an addition to the 
salad-bowl when cut up like Beetroot. To 
get good results it is necessary to sow at 
once. I prefer to sow in shallow boxes or 
large pans and place in an intermediate- 
house terni>erntore, or a cold-frame will 
suffice provided the frame is kept close 
till grow th is active. Do not use too much 
moisture at the start—.in fact, it is better 
to well moisten the soil previous to sow¬ 
ing. After sowing cover with glass or j 
sheets of paper till the seedlings push j 
through. Unless the seedlings are sown 
very thinly they should be pricked off into 
boxes or into a cold-frame till large 
enough to plant out. If this is done the 
plants can be lifted with a good ball of 
soil, and the plants never feel the check. 
There are several varieties, though most 
of our seedsmen only catalogue one, under 
the heading of Turnip-rooted Celery or 
Celeriac. One of the best is the Paris 
Am&liore, not the largest, but one of ex¬ 
cellent quality, hardy, and of quick ! 
growth, a good keeper, and valuable for 
its shape and size. The Giant is a large 
form, but I prefer the first-named. The | 
Large Improved Paris is an excellent 1 
variety when size is desired. Trenches , 
are not necessary’, but deeply-dug, well- j 
enriched land should be given. The 
seedlings, when planted out, should be 
2 feet apart in the rows ahd 12 inches 
in the row. In a light soil I would 
advise shallow drills, as these faci¬ 
litate watering. An open quarter and 
moisture, or, what is better as growth ad¬ 
vances, liquid-manure, or occasional light 
dressings of a quick-acting fertiliser give 
splendid results. W. 

New Zealand Spinach may be sown in 
the open now, choosing a hot position. 
Draw the drills 2 feet C inches apart and 
allow nearly the same distance betw’een 
the plants w’hen filially thinned. This will 
be found an excellent substitute when the 
ordinary Spinach fails. 


FRUIT. 

MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 

The mulching of fruit-trees is not always 
carried out as it should be. Many per¬ 
sons put on a thick covering of manure 
over the surface of established trees in the 
autumn, leaving it there until decomposi¬ 
tion has entirely taken place. This is a 
great mistake and a practice likely to lead 
to bad results in many cases. Mulching 
is really carried out to conserve the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. Another object in mulch¬ 
ing is to encourage surface roots. When 
the soil is baked dry on the surface the 
roots seem to shrink from such unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and dive deeper in quest 
of that moisture which is denied them on 
the surface. Those persons who practise 
mulching of established fruit-trees in the 
autumn and winter cannot have any other 
reason for so doing than that of adding 
stimulating food to the trees. Mulching is 
not the best way to carry this out; the 
process of absorption is too slow’ to be 
efficacious. The evil of autumn and winter 
mulchings is groat; by its presence the 
chief factor towards success is absent— 
that of the sun warming the roots and soil 
in the early spring and summer. Estab¬ 
lished trees, such as Peaches on walls, or, 
indeed, any kind, do not need mulching 
until the crop is assured ; then this addi¬ 
tion of food helps to swell the fruit. The 
Materials for mulching are not always 
k well chosen. The constituent portions of 
the soil should determine in some measure 
the kind of manure that is best, suited to 
| give the greatest assistance to the tree. 
A heavy soil, which is naturally much 
colder than a light one owing to its 
greater retention of moisture, should not 
have the kind of manure that is calcu¬ 
lated to render it still colder laid on the 
surface. Partly - decayed horse - manure, 
with a fair amount of short straw amongst 
it, is the best kind of manure for strong 
land, especially if a good quantity of 
W’ood-ashes can be added to it. Light ! 
sandy soils are benefited by the addition 
of eow-manure. In the case of newly- j 
planted trees it is the rule in all well- ! 
managed gardens to apply some partly-de¬ 
cayed manure to the surface soil directly : 
the trees are planted, the object being two¬ 
fold : to protect the roots from frost dur- 1 
ing winter, and to maintain the soil in a J 
moist state during the summer. This not j 
only minimises the labour in applying! 
water to the roots during very dry 1 
weather, but keeps the soil in a better j 
state than when artificial watering is rc- j 
sorted to. The evil of mulching is that | 
the manure robs the roots and soil of the | 
benefit that should accrue from the sun ! 
shining upon them at a certain time of the ! 
year. Many persons do not think of this ; 
if they do, they do not take the trouble to | 
remedy the evil. If the mulching w’ere re- | 
moved the first w’eelc in May or earlier, j 
according to the state of the weather, j 
being simply drawn off to one side and j 
then allowed to remain for at least three | 
weeks, when it could be replaced pro¬ 
vided hot and dry weather necessitated its 
employment for maintaining the soil in a 
moist state, better results w’ould follow. 
Trees that are planted high—as they 
should be in soil which is at all heavy or 
wet—are much more likely to suffer from 
drought than those which have their roots 
deeper in the soil. If anyone will try the 
experiment of removing the mulching 
from newly-planted Apple-trees and allow 
it to remain on others all the year w ithout 
a break, he will quickly see the difference 
in the growth of the trees under the two 
methods. Where Ihe removal of the 
mulching is neglected the growth is poor 
as compared with the other plan. T. 


NOTES ANt) REPLIES . 

Mulching fruit borders. — The inside 
| borders in vineries and Pencil and Fig 
! houses where the crops are as yet not in 
a very advanced stage should be mulched. 
A mulch of horse-droppings, including 
some of the shortest of the straw, is not 
j only of manurial value when the Vines 
and trees arc in full growth and the roots 
I active, but it encourages the latter to 
' multiply rapidly near the surface and 
i eventually to take possession of the mulch. 

I These surface-roots are of the utmost ser¬ 
vice when the time for the finishing of the 
crop arrives, and at the same time if the 
mulch is kept moistened, as it should he 
in the process of damping down daily, it 
prevents the roots working downwards in 
search of moisture. Mulching also lessens 
lalKHir in the way of watering, as a border 
that has a mulch on its surface will, owing 
to evaporation being checked, retain mois¬ 
ture much longer, or, in other w’ords, does 
not require watering so frequently as will 
one that is not mulched. A certain amount 
of cow-manure may be mixed with the 
horse-droppings when the borders are con¬ 
structed with loam of a light and sandy 
texture, but too much of it should not be 
employed, or it will become trodden, unless 
boards are placed on top to walk upon, 
into a pasty mass and do more harm than 
good. Where the water supply is not of 
the best and labour not over-abundant, 
mulching should, for the reasons already 
stated, be done before hot weather sets in, 
in all cases where borders are inside, and 
a considerable period has to elapse before 
the crops arrive at maturity.—G. P. K. 

Apple Cox's Orange Pippin.— I note the 
remarks anent the non-success of. this 
Apple in strong soil. My soil is of a heavy 
character, from 1 loot to 2 feet deep, with 
a hard, pan-like sub-soil, almost clay. 
This Apple bears and colours well, but the 
trees are somewhat addicted to canker. 
My experience of this Apple leads me to 
say it is all a question of cultivation 
whether it succeeds or fails. Extra deep 
trenching of the whole rooting space is all 
important, not the mere digging of a hole 
some yard in width and but a few inches 
deep. A more congenial rooting medium 
is required than the latter affords. Deep 
trenching aids excessive wet to drain 
away, whereas an impervious subsoil 
holds it, causing a check to growth by the 
stagnation of w’ater about the roots, which 
is much more the cause of canker than 
floating germs in the air, which settle on 
skin abrasions, and bad methods of prun¬ 
ing. Trees of Cox’s Orange Pippin in 
such soil should be planted on the surface 
and slightly mounded up. Too deep plant¬ 
ing has much to do with the non-success of 
this Apple. When planting, cover the 
roots with a compost, of ohi potting soil, 
decayed vegetable refuse, and wood ashes. 
This encourages a free and vigorous root 
action. If more care were given to the 
planting of Cox’s Orange W’e should not 
hear so many complaints about its failing. 
—E. M. 

Correspondents desiring Information on 
Gardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Llnooln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—8uoh as 
those relating to aooounts, advertise¬ 
ments, oopies of the paper, books ordered, 
eto.—should be addressed to MANAGER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Llnooln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters Intended for any Individual per- 
1 tonally should be marked Private. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Forced Cherries. —When the fruit com¬ 
mences to colour, the atmospheric mois¬ 
ture and the overhead syringing must be 
discontinued. The latter is very im¬ 
portant, ns, if persisted in after this stage 
is reached, cracking will follow and mar 
the appearance of the fruits. Feeding, 
either with liquid or artificial manures, 
must also be suspended, and clear water 
only employed to supply the needs of the 
roots. When the fruits reach maturity 
just enough water to prevent them 
shrivelling and to keep the foliage firm is 
required. The house must then be kept 
as cool as possible, and to avert rapid 
evaporation and the application of undue 
quantities of water at the roots in bright 
weather place a mulch of littery manure 
both on the surface of pot-grown trees as 
well as on borders. To correct any atmo¬ 
spheric aridity that is likely to arise in 


season, therefore a crop under glass will ' 
in all such cases pfove invaluable. In 
thinning, the smallest of the fruits should 
be removed first, after which thin out the 
remainder, giving preference to those 
placed in the best positions. In regard to 
mulching of the surface and feeding, 
j either with diluted liquid or a fruit 
manure sprinkled on the surface of the 
. pots or borders, much the same treatment 
I as that accorded other stone fruits is re¬ 
quired for Plums. Not only must water 
be freely supplied to the roots, but to the 
heads of the trees also, in the form of 
syringing both morning and afternoon, 
with a view to keeping the foliage clean 
I and the young growths free from “ aphis ” 
attacks. If the latter effects a lodgement, 

| vaporising of the house two evenings in 
I succession will settle accounts with them, 
j As growth proceeds, thinning and pinching 
| to induce the formation of fruit-buds must 
| be attended to, but the stopping of exten- 
j sion shoots is, for the present, best de¬ 
layed. In fine weather admit abundant 


is no object free ventilation may be in¬ 
dulged in during the morning, and closing 
done in time to secure a temperature of 
80 degs., when, if all other cultural de¬ 
tails are right, fine, handsome fruits will 
in due course result. On young trees 
which have not yet filled their allotted 
space a sufficiency of young shoots must 
be retained for extending and furnishing 
them with main and intermediate 
branches, rejecting any which may be too 
gross-habited for this purpose. The latter 
are best either pinched and re-pinched to 
equalise the sai>-flow, or dispensed with 
altogether. On fine mornings all of the 
trees will benefit considerably if well 
washed or syringed, which will serve to 
free the fruits of the remains of the 
flowers as well as to cleanse and freshen 
the foliage. Afternoon washings are as 
yet out of the question. 

Late Broccoli, etc.—Seed of varieties of 
late Broccoli, such as Queen, Model, 
Latest of All, and Methven’s June, should 
now be sown. At the same time seed of 


late Drumhead Savoy and Rosette (’ole- 
wort should be got in, the former for 
cutting after Christmas and the latter for 
autumn use. As the young plants when 
they appear above ground often have to 
withstand drought and attacks of the 
"Turnip flea beetle,” a little extra pains 
must be bestowed on the preparation of 
the ground. If not dug, some short, well- 
rotted manure should be trenched in and 
well mixed w’ith the soil. When com¬ 
pleted, the surface should be liberally 
dressed with wood ashes. In the break¬ 
ing down of the soil with a view to ob¬ 
taining a fine tilth the ashes become 
thoroughly incorporated with it, and 
these, in addition to their manurial value, 
act ns a deterrent. The seed is best sown 
thinly in drills 1 foot apart, and as soon 
as the plants are above ground they should 
be encouraged to make quick growth by 
sprinkling them daily when the weather 
U hot and dry. Protecting the seed from 
birds with nets is very essential. 

Outdoor Seakale.—This is now plentiful 
and good, the blanching, thanks to a 
thorough covering of ashes, being perfect. 
As the Kale is cut, the ashes are placed 
on one side, the root-stocks cut level with 
the soil, and afterwards sprinkled with a 
handful or so of ashes to prevent slugs 
eating the young growths which speedily 
follow'. 

Staking Peas.—Peas are now growing 
more freely, and second early sorts, which 
have more or less been at a standstill for 
some time past, are making up leew'ay. 

Variegated Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in basket. This retardation has occasioned a glut of 

! work in the way of staking, which must, 
however, be persevered with, otherwise 

the house in fine weather sprinkle the supplies of fresh air, and frequently growth w’ill be too far advanced for the 
floor, etc., with water tw r o or three times sprinkle floors and border surfaces. When- i sticks to provide the necessary support, 
during the morning. When necessary to ever possible keep a little air on at the l A good many of the sticks used last year 
eke out the supply the roof should be apex the night through. are found quite sound enough to again do 

shaded, a little thin whitewash sufficing Peaches and Nectarines in pots. — A doty. 

for this. If mixed either with “butter” great, deal of what has been said about Late Celery. — The sowing of the seed 
or “ skim ” milk, or a little “ size ’ Cherries and Plums in regard to mulch- must be no longer delayed. Leicester Red 
added, it W'ill remain unaffected by rain. j n g, watering, and keeping the foliage and and Major Clarke's Red arc the two best 
When the crop is cleared, pot trees may growths free of insects applies to these j varieties for this sowing. The seed may 
be moved outdoors to a sunny spot, sur-. nlso. Thinning of the fruits, tentatively,“T be raised either in pans or boxes in a 
rounding the pots w'ith some non-conduct- until they fiifish stoning has already had ! frame, and to favour quick germination 
ing material both to protect the roots and attention* but directly the latter stage is shade the surface of the soil from direct 
to prevent the soil in the pots drying out safely past, the final thinning must be sunlight. 

too quickly. done, when not only must the crop be! Annuals. — Special attention, now that 

Plums.—Trees in i>ots as well as those reduced to safe numbers on each tree, but ! the plants are beginning to appear above 
growing in borders in the body of the preference given to those fruits W’hich are ground, must be i>aid these, otherwise a 
house and on back walls must now' have placed wdiere they w’ill experience a maxi- serious diminution of numbers may occur 
their fruits thinned. To allow them to mum of light with a view to obtaining either through slugs, “ flea beetle,” or 
carry all when a good set results is a high colour. The points of the shoots birds attacking them. The last quickly 
great mistake, for not only does the fruit beyond the fruit should be pinched to in- ruin a good-sized area if they happen to 
then fail to attain full size, but the strain duce the fruits to swell freely, but next find the surface soil in the right condition 
on the trees is so great that they either year's bearing-wood must in all cases be i for dust-bathing. The first preventive, 
fail to bear, or but sparsely, the year left intact. After stoning, the house may j both in this case and in that of the “flea 
following. Such is the case with regard be kept warmer, and the crop, if neces- beetle” or “jumper,” is, in dry weather, 
to trees in the open in many instances this sary, be hastened to maturity, but if time to sprinkle the surface dflily and suffi- 
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oiviitly to keep the soil moist. I’or slufrs. j 
a l»»oii-over overy morning, picking oil’ all 
found and putting them into a tin contain¬ 
ing salt or linn*, and a judicious use of 
soot and lime oil the surface are the best 
means to adopt in counteracting attacks. 

pentstemons. —-These, being fairly hardy 
and the space they occupy being required ; 
for other pur looses, they will now he 
planted ill their permanent quarters. Each 
plant will be lifted with a good ball of 
soil attached, planted 1 foot apart each 
way, and settled in with a good watering. 
These are planted in sufficient numbers to 
form large masses when in bloom. So em¬ 
ployed, a very flue effect is secured. 

Violets. —The final lifting and division : 
of these have taken place, the last to be 
dealt with being those which are left en¬ 
tirely outdoors to afford quantities of 
flowers in autumn ajid spring. Favoured 
by rain and cloudy weather the divisions 
and cuttings have already begun to re¬ 
cover, and will doubtless soon become 
sufficiently established to warrant a fre¬ 
quent use of the hoe between the lines and 
subsequent feeding with soot and mild 
doses of guano to ensure good growth and 
fine crowns. Later on, when the weather 
becomes warmer, the foliage will lie 
sprayed, using the garden-engine in the 
late afternoon. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches. — When swelling, Peaches re¬ 
quire abundance of water at the roots, 
and only close observance and experience 
will tell the grower just when the trees 
need it, and if it be more frequent than 
usual this is a good sign, for the roots are 
in a healthy , condition; and have good 
drainage and.open soil. When the fruits 
commence to ripen, place a net under each 
tree at such a distance below the fruits 
that, as they fall into it, they will not be j 
bruised. Any on extreme parts of the j 
tree that the net would not catch may j 
have a piece of old net fixed loosely round 
each. The fixing of the net should not be 
deferred too long, as fruit falling on the 
floor is spoilt. Peaches, like other stone 
fruit, are of the highest quality when j 
riiiened on the trees. 

Early vinery. — As the colour in the 
berries increases afford less moisture in 
the house until fully coloured, and do not 
damp down unless the tern i a* rat lire is up 
to the required figure, viz.. 70 dogs., by 
eit her sun or lire heat. The •swelling of 
the berries goes on with the colouring, 
consequently there must be no lack of 
water at the roots, and heavy applications 
of water will be necessary in well-drained 
borders till the crop is ripe. 

8ucce8Slonal vineries.— Let all bunches 
be thinned when the berries are very 
small, thinning more severely those that 
will have to furnish the winter dessert, so 
that the berries barely touch each other 
when full grown. 

Late vinery. — Remove surplus shoots, 
stop laterals and leaders, and secure a 
sufficient number to cover the trellis. At¬ 
tend -carefully to damping down nt fre¬ 
quent intervals. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— The spell of 
cold north-easterly winds which we ex¬ 
perienced during April was accompanied 
by the usunl attack of aphis, which re¬ 
quires very persistent measures to keep 
it in check. Besides the periodical ap¬ 
plication of insecticide the trees must have 
a thorough washing with clear water in 
the afternoon during mild weather. Cold 
winds have also favoured blister on the 
leaves, and these must lie picked off and 
burned. A look-out must l>e kept for the 
first apioarancc of mildew, and the 
nfleeted parts dusted with flowers of 
sulphur. The trees have set an abundant 


crop of fruit, and much thinning is news- j 
sary. Begin by first removing the small 
and misplaced fruits. Continue to disbud , 
at regular intervals till the shoots have j 
been reduced to the desired number. | 

Young fruit-trees that were planted 
during the last planting season should, 
from now onwards, Ik* given an occasional 
watering in spells of dry weather. To re¬ 
duce the labour of watering to a minimum 
and to keep the soil about the roots of | 
trees evenly moist a mulch of decayed ; 
manure spread as far as the roots extend j 
is of great assistance. Young newly- j 
planted trees should not be allowed to 
bear fruit the lirst season after planting. I 
If the bloom was not pinched off and fruit ! 
has been allowed to set they should be j 
taken off. If left on to ripen they will be j 
almost useless and will hinder the trees i 
from being so strong as they otherwise I 
would. 

Roses. —The cold nights, accompanied 
with north-east winds, have prevented 
free growth in Roses on walls, and when 
thus stunted the shoots are more liable to 
the attacks of green fly. If this makes its 
appearance the shoots should be syringed 
| with some approved insecticide, such ns 
Bentley’s Quassia extract. This remedy, 
being prepared in a concentrated form, 
can be readily used by simply mixing it 
with the desired quantity of clear, cold 
water, and for syringing Roses and other 
subjects infested with green or black 
j aphis it is a cheap and effectual insecticide. 

Stocks. — The dwarf large-flowered or 
the Giant Ten-week that have been raised 
from seeds and pricked off in a cold frame 
may, provided the weather is favourable, 
be shortly planted out in good, rich soil, 
either in groups or beds, selecting, if 
possible, a cool and moist position. The 
smallest plants should be selected, as they 
usually produce the best double flowers. 
Those of very strong growth with forked 
roots are invariably single-flowered varie¬ 
ties. Stocks should never be allowed to 
become dry at the roots, and if liquid 
manure is afforded when the spikes are 
formed it will increase the colour and size 
of the flowers. Other annuals, such as 
Asters, Nemesias, Salpiglossis, etc., that 
were raised in more or less heat and sub¬ 
sequently pricked out, must now be ex¬ 
posed to the wen ther unless actually 
frosty, for the time is near for their 
transference to their allotted quarters. 

Flower beds may soon be cleared of 
j early-flowering Tulips and Narcissi. These 
i should be carefully lifted and laid in, in 
j a partially-shaded position, to mature 
| their growth, taking care to lift and clean 
them before they emit fresh roots, which 
many Narcissi do soon after the foliage 
dies down. The beds, when cleared, 
should be manured and dug in readiness 
for their summer occupants. 

Climbers grow rapidly nt this season, 
and thinning out the weak, flowerless 
shoots and nailing in sufficient young wood 
to cover the allotted space must be at¬ 
tended to. In the treatment of climbing 
plants crowding of the growths should, as 
a rule, be avoided, or the desired effects 
1 will be spoiled. This Is particularly ap¬ 
plicable to Clematis, Lonicera, Roses, 
Vitls, and Wistaria. If the soil of the 
borders in which climbers are growing is 
dry, water should be afforded freely from 
time to time, otherwise progress will lie 
slow and unsatisfactory. 

Chicory. — A few rows of Chicory or 
Witloof should now lie sown. If sown too 
early Iti the season flower-stems are 
thrown up in the autumn, but nt this 
season it is quite safe to sow. The rows 
should lie 35 inches apart, thinning the 
plants early to 8 inches apart. 


Endive. — Where this is required in 
autumn a small sowing should now be 
made, sowing the seeds very thinly in 
shallow drills. When large enough trans¬ 
plant the seedlings carefully on to rich 
soil in an open situation. The large- 
leaved Batavian varieties should be 
planted about 32 inches or 35 inches apart 
each way, but for the grecu-curled less 
space will be needed. 

Dandelion also makes a good addition, 
when forced, to the winter salad. Sow 
seed now in shallow drills on a piece of 
ground well drained and not too rich. 
When the seed germinates and the plants 
are large enough, thin out to a foot apart. 

Radishes. — Make frequent small sow¬ 
ings from now onwards 'wherever the 
space permits. Water the seedlings as 
often ns possible to hasten the growth of 
succulent roots. 

Mustard and Cress. — Fortnightly sow¬ 
ings should now be made in the open. 

Asparagus beds are now in full bearing 
and should lie cut over every morning, as 
this vegetable is best used the day It is 
cut. When cutting, care must be taken 
not to damnge the growing crowns. If 
strong, all growths may be cut, but if any 
of the beds are weak it is advisable to 
leave a little growth to strengthen the 
| crowns. 

i Thinning crops. — All crops should be 
thinned early. If Onions are sown at all 
thickly and left to get large before being 
thinned those left to bulb are loosened 
and rarely do well. By thinning early, 
rains fill up the crevices and drought is 
less felt in dry seasons. If plants are 
needed for salad it is better to leave a 
row or two for that purpose than spoil* 
the whole crop. Onions left very thick in 
the beds are subject to attacks of mildew 
during wet weather. 

Carrots, to be good, also need thinning 
in their very early stages, as those left 
too late are frequently attacked with fly, 
and it is then useless to thin. If the 
weather is dry it is a good plan to water 
the rows of seedlings overnight and thin 
early the next day, and after thinning 
give a little more water to settle the soil 
round the roots. Both Carrots and 
Turnips are subject to attacks of fly, and 
it is well to occasionally dust the seedlings 
overhead very early in the day with dry 
wood-ashes and soot. Continue to prick 
off young Broccoli and Winter Greens as 
soon as they are lit, shading them, If 
necessary, from bright sunshine. Ex¬ 
amine seed-beds and make up all failures 
immediately they are noticeable. There 
is plenty of time yet to produce plants for 
ground now occupied by early Potatoes, 
etc. F. W. Galloi*. 

SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses.— There is now less need 
of fire-heat. This is a consideration wdien 
the price of fuel is very hgh, and still 
showing a tendency to rise. In some 
cases, no matter what price may be 
offered, it is almost impossible, owing to 
; dealers being short of stock, to obtain 
•even small supplies. A similar condition 
of affairs prevailed some years ago.and 
fires had to lie curtailed. It was notice¬ 
able that, after all, the smaller amount of 
| heat was in no way prejudicial to the 
majority of plants. This leads one to 
think that sometimes plant-houses may 
j possibly be kept warmer than is abso- 
; lutely necessary, and if ill times of a 
| scarcity of fuel plants under glass thrive 
i equally well with less artificial heat, it 
would seem to l»e an argument in favour 
j of cooler treatment. Fuel in country dls- 
- tricts is always the most expensive Item 
; in the garden, and not. only is the price 
high in itself, but when 4s. per ton has 
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to be added for haulage it will readily be 
seen how the coal bill mounts up. During 
the week further alterations among 
plants have been made. The last of the 
Cinerarias have passed out of bloom, 
together with several varieties-of Primula. 
In their stead has been introduced a 
batch of Zonal Pelargoniums, now on the 
point of blooming. These plants are now 
two years old, having been cut back 
after flowering last season. They have 
broken freely, and now, in 6-incli and 
7-incli pots, have made fine specimens, 
frhich will make an excellent display for 
a considerable period. The first lot of 
double-flow r ering Begonias was also placed 
in position. These plants are at present 
chiefly in 7-inch pots, but the most promis¬ 
ing will receive a further shift into pots 
2 inches larger at a later date. Begonia 
Weltoniensis and Diplacus glutlnosus were 
finally repotted. In 9-inch pots these 
make good specimens. Seeds of Seliizan- 
tlius for autumn blooming w£re sown in 
the course of the week, as was a pinch 
of Cineraria Stellata for early work. 
Among Ferns, many of the more delicate 
kinds which, during winter and early 
spring, call for a certain amount of heat, 
will now succeed well in a greenhouse 
temi»erature. It is always advisable to 
dispose Ferns thinly,.in order that suf¬ 
ficient space may be available for the 
development of fronds. A quantity of 
seedlings, chiefly of Pterises, has been 
potted into 3-ineh pots to replace a similar 
number which were useful during winter, 
and which have now' been discarded. In 

The stove the syringe is now regularly 
used. The water, however, for this pur¬ 
pose must be free of lime, or that con¬ 
taminated by soot, either of which dis¬ 
figures the foliage. Shading must be re¬ 
sorted to as l>ecoiues necessary, but as yet 
it need not be heavy. Blinds are most 
useful and one envies those w T hose stove 
is fitted with them. Dracaenas and 
Crotons appreciate the full sunshine which 
is necessary to bring out their- bright 
colours, any shading leading to the 
dropping of the bottom leaves. Small 
plants of Grevillea robusta, G. ros- 
marinifolia, . Cyperus alternifolius, and 
Galudiums are always useful. The 
Grevilleas and C. alternifolius succeed 
well enough under greenhouse treatment, 
but wlien given stove heat not only are 
they available at an earlier date, but their 
foliage is correspondingly finer. Should 
It be needful for any reason to divide or 
to rei>ot Eucharises nowr is the time, but 
unless absolutely necessary it is better not 
to disturb them, as when pot-bound they 
bloom very freely, and during the growing 
season sufficient supplies of nourishment 
can always be given in a concentrated 
form. 

Paths and walks.— Where weed-killers 
are used this is a good time to give paths 
and walks their annual or biennial dress¬ 
ing. Experience show's that the best time 
to apply the weed-killer is when the 
walks are drying after rain, and wdien 
the w'eather appears to be settled. If rain 
falls immediately after the application the 
effect is not so certain. In my own case 
the walks and paths are divided into two 
sections, each of which is attended to in 
alternate years. This keeps them free 
from weeds for two summers and saves 
much labour. Grass verges and Box 
edgings must be protected by Imards or 
otherwise, for weed-ldller is fatal to all 
vegetation. Edges of walks may now be 
trimmed, and where Grass in places is 
thin a little white Clover seed can be 
sown. This is not objectionable and 
thickens up the turf well. Any re-gravel¬ 
ling which Is necessary will shortly be 
attended to. An annual freshening up is 


desirable, and when done yearly the walks j 
are kept In good condition. Here, being 
near the beach, gravel of a useful but not ! 
particularly lastihg kihd can te easily j 
obtained, and as it costs nothing but the I 
laboul* of scfeChing ami the expense of 
carting the outlay is not great. I 

Fruit walls.— All the trees upoh the j 
walls, irrespective of variety, have now' j 
received their first thorough root water- | 
iug. Bloom is general, except, of course, j 
in the ease of Apples, and, w'liile encourag- j 
ing, is by no means so profuse as was the 
case in 1913 and 191-4. Nevertheless, j 
should the set be satisfactory the crop 
w'ill be sufficiently heavy, and a consider- ! 
able amount of thinning will be obviated: j 
A little thinning has been done in the case t 
of the earlier Peaches, this consisting in ! 
the removal of badly placed or imperfect \ 
fruits. The variations of heat and cold j 
| will, no doubt, result in ‘'blister” so 
| far as Nectarines are concerned, but 
Peaches are not affected by it. A strict I 
W’atch is being kept for symptoms of j 
aphis, and should tills make its appear- < 
ance resort will be had to Tobacco-pow’der. j 
Formerly a w'eak solution of Fir-tree oil { 
was used, but of late years more satis- 
| factory results have been obtained by the j 
I use of the Tobaceo-pow'der. Plum-trees 
| are, in a special degree, liable to aphis, 

I and an early application will very often 
prevent much trouble at a later period. 
It is not, unfortunately, possible to keep 
the borders in front of the walls un¬ 
cropped. In such a ease it is beyond- 
question that much benefit would accrue 
to the trees, but as it is imi>o.ssible, only 
shallow rooting plants, which will not 
unduly exhaust the borders, ought to be 
used, and in no ease should planting be 
permitted within 4 feet of the walls. 

Dahlias.— Those W’ho, from lack of con¬ 
veniences to deal with cuttings, plant’ 
their Dahlia tubers in a dry state, will 
find this a suitable time to undertake the 
work. The plants will grow away freely 
and produce numerous and useful flowers, 
but these blooms are of no use to the ex¬ 
hibitor. When planting, a good spadeful 
of rotted manure may be allowed in the I 
bottom of each site, w'hich will later 
prove of service.. 

Hardy annuals.— Suited by the weather 
conditions, germination has been rapid. 
Early thinning is imperative, but where 
slugs are troublesome allowances should 
be made. Many annuals will transplant 
readily — Candytuft, Godetias, Con¬ 
volvulus minor, and Nemophila insignis 
especially so. 

Vegetable garden. —Owing to the rain¬ 
fall, which was rather heavy, seedlings 
have had, in some cases, rather a poor 
chance, the soil as it dried baking on the 
surface. A run over in a light manner | 
with a steel rake has rectified this and | 
progress may now” be expected. Germina- I 
tion all over has been highly satisfactory, I 
Peas especially promising well. These, in j 
the course of the rotation practised, are 
growing in a deep, mellow' soil, which has 
been trenched up for a long period in 
alternate years, and very freely manured. 
Heavy and successional crops of pods 
are, therefore, confidently anticipated. 
Although rather early, the first sowing of 
French Bean Canadian Wonder was made 
during the w r eek. Salsafy has been sowm, 
a light, rich, not recently-manured site 
being selected, in order that the roots 
may be straight and clean. In the same 
quarter preparations were made for the 
sowing of Beet, the seed of w’hich, how¬ 
ever, will not be sow'n for a week or ten 
days. If not already attended to, Basil, 
Marjoram, and Chervil should be sowm 
without delay. Maincrop Carrots were 


sown, aud Turnip thinning will shortly 
call for attention. Asparagus Is now in 
fairly regular use from the open, Rhubarb 
is plentiful* ami Spinach Beet and Curly 
Kale, as well as Leeks, are still available^ 
W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens ; Kirkcudbright. 


NATIONAL PRIMULA AND AURICULA 
SHOW. 

(Southern Section.) 

The Jliirty-niuth annual exhibition of this 
Society was held at the Royal Horticuh 
tural Hall on April 27th. Though much 
smaller than usual in point of numbers, 
many well-grown Auriculas were staged. 
Competition, however, was poor; in several 
classes, indeed, there was none, both first 
and second prizes being awarded to one 
exhibitor. The Primula section was but 
poorly represented, the Polyanthus classes 
showing little signs of progress. We make 
a point of directing attention to the condi¬ 
tions under which the James Douglas 
Memorial Challenge Cup is offered. This 
(vide p. 14 of the Society’s schedule) is 
“ open to amateurs only,” and will be 
awarded to the best exhibit of six show 
Auriculas in Class 2. The final line of the 
conditions is as follows :—” The trade are 
not eligible to compete for this cup.” Not¬ 
withstanding these restrictions a trade ex¬ 
hibit w f as permitted in Class 2, and 
awarded first prize, presumably for the 
“ best six.” Obviously something is 
w'rong. Following is a brief reiort of the 
show. 

For tw'elve Auriculas, dissimilar, only 
two exhibits were staged for the three 
prizes offered. Mr. James Douglas, Great 
Bookham, was an easy first, showing an 
all-round dozen that might have scored in 
the keenest contest. His best varieties 
were Eucharis, a fine grey-edged variety, 
and subsequently awarded premier prize, 
Celestial, Bingo, Harrison Weir, G. Rudd, 
Goliath, W. B. Cranfield, W. Smith, 
Blanca, Shirley Hibberd, and Favourite. 
Mr. J. L. Gibson, Belmont, Surrey, wdiose 
Mikado, Heather Bell, Acme, and Con¬ 
servative ware excellent, being second. 
For six show Auriculas, dissimilar, 
“ Douglas Memorial Challenge Cup,” to 
w'hich reference is made above.—First., Mr. 
J. Douglas, who showed Eucharis, 
Favourite, Prince Charming, Harrison 
Weir, nnd others; second, Mr. A. S. 
Hampton, Reading, w'hose Richard Headly, 
Mikado, Miss Barrett, and Heather Bell 
ware all good; third, Mr. R. Staward, 
Panshanger, Hertford. In the interests of 
exhibitors w'e should like to be officially 
informed wdiicli of the three competitors 
named was awarded the Douglas Cup, and 
on what grounds. For four Auriculas, 
dissimilar, Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle 
Green, Langley, was first, staging Wild 
Swan, Emerald, Snowdon’s Knight, and 
Mikado. Mr. H. W. Mason, Banstead, 
Surrey, was second, having good examples 
of Abbe Liszt, Olympus, Harrison Weir, 
and Prince Charming. For tw'o Auriculas 
the last-named exhibitor took first prize, 
staging Conservative and Colonel Champ- 
neys, white and grey-edged varieties re¬ 
spectively. In the single specimen classes 
for green-edged, grey-edged, white-edged, 
and self, Mr. J. Douglas had it all his ow'n 
way, being awarded first and second prizes 
in each class. In the green-edge, William 
Smith aud Shirley Hibberd were staged; 
in grey-edged, Marraion; in white-edged, 
Acme;While in the self class W. B. Cran¬ 
field (dark maroon) and Pilot (deep purple, 
w'hitc centre) were shown. In the class 
for twenty-four alpine Auriculas not less 
than twelve dissimilar varieties, tw r o ex¬ 
hibitors staged, Mr. J. Douglas, who was 
awarded first prize, having very fine ex¬ 
amples of Claude Halcro, Mrs. Douglas, 
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riiyllis Douglas, Admiration, and King 
George. Second, Messrs. Phillips and 
Taylor, Bracknell, who staged, among 
others, well-grown specimens of Beatrice, 
Myrtle, Argus, and Her Grace. For twelve 
alpine Auriculas the exhibitors above- 
named occupied similar positions, Mr. 
Douglas having Picotee, Argus, Phyllis 
Douglas, Muriel, and Admiration among 
his best; Messrs. Phillips and Taylor again 
showing Myrtle and Beatrice, with Meteor 
and Antonis as their best. For six alpine 
Auriculas: Mr. R. Staward, Panshanger, 
Herts, was first, his Commander, Golden 
Dustman, Mrs. J. Douglas, and Mildred 
Jay being very fine. Mr. J. T. Bennett 
Poe, 29, Aslrtey Place, S.W., was second, 
showing Argus, Rosy Morn, Golden Crown, 
,7. F. Kew, and Dean Hole very finely. 
For four alpine Auriculas Mr. H. W. 
Mason was flnst, Roxborough, Golden 
Dustman, Claude llalcro, and Admiration 
constituting his set. Mr. ,T. C. Allgrove. 
Slough, was second with Mrs. Danks, Blue 
Bell, Edith Winn, and Claude Halcro. For 
the best alpine Auricula with gold centre 
Mr. J. Douglas took first and second prizes 
with Glow and Golden Dustman: for that 
with white or cream centre Mr. ,T. L. 
Gibson was first with Dent Blanche, and 
Mr. Douglas second with Mrs. J. Douglas. 
For twelve Auriculas (fancies) Mr. 
Douglas, who allowed Canary Bird, 
Spectre, Vera, Lady Veitch, White Czar, 
and Eldorado, was first; second, Mr. ,T. L. 
Gibson, Belmont, Surrey, Goldfinch. 
Yosemite, Borlas, and Lady Veitch being 
some of the best. For six Primulas, not 
less than three distinct species or well- 
marked varieties, the competition was 
j>oor, Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, being awarded first, his set com¬ 
prising P. Unique, P. Forresti, P. Veitchi, 
1*. sulphurea, P. tangutiea, and P. pulveru- 
lenta Mrs. R. V. Berkeley. Mr. R. Staward, 
Panshanger, was second. For twelve , 
Polyanthus (fancy) the last-named exhibi¬ 
tor was awarded first prize; Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, second. Mr. Miller won 
first prize for single specimen Polyanthus, 
and was also first in the class for six double ■ 
Primroses. Mr. S. Mortimer was first for | 
a group of Polyanthus and Primroses, 
showing well-flowered clumps and good j 
colour variety; second, Mr. R. Staward; ! 
third, Rev. L. C. Barnes, Scofton Rectory, 
Worksop. This was an attractive class. 

NON-COMPETITIVE. 

Groups of plants not for competition 
were sent by Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, 1 
who had excellent Polyanthuses. Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough, and Mr. J. Douglas showed j 
a very fine assortment. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. j 

Auricula Kaffir. — Alpine variety of 
deep crimson colouring and gold centre, 
from Mr. J. Dougins. 

Auricula Dent Blanche.— Blue, purple- 
shaded alpine variety with cream-coloured 
centre, from Mr. J. L. Gibson. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener leaving situation (C .).—You 
are certainly entitled to the fortnight’s 
wages, and it appears to me that you are 
also entitled to something beyond that by 
way of damages. What the measure of 
damages would be I cannot tell you, be¬ 
cause I do not know what expense and 
trouble you have been put to, but I should 
judge that you would be entitled to a 
month’s wages if you were dismissed at 
the end of a fortnight in the manner you 
describe. The matter, however, is one 
that wants to be talked quietly over with 
a solicitor, and I should advise you to see 
one locally and discuss the matter with 
him.—B arrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AID FLOWmS. 


I The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya ' 
l ternata) In poor condition (R. N. F .).—The 
| plant ia evidently dry at the roots and the | 
soil quite exhausted. Loosen up the soil to as I 
far as the roots extend and give a good soak- 
I ing of water, and then mulch with well-rotted : 

; manure. | 

j Watering Ferns (Fern). --Maiden-hair Ferns ! 

' should not be watered overhead; the water 
hangs among the fronds too long and they 
I become discoloured. Ferns must have plenty 1 
| of water at the root. When plants become 
1 very dry they may with advantage be dipped 
in a pail or tank till the air bubbles cease to 
rise. 

Climbers for north wall (S. B. Walton).— 
You could hardly do better than plant Vitis ; 
inconstans, the white-flowered Clematis mon- ; 
tana, and probably Jasniinum nudiflorum. | 
Clematis Jaokmani will do very well on a 
| north aspect, and this you might try. The J 
I position is not at all suited for flowering 
, climbers, and. after all, you will find nothing 
better than some of the handsome Ivies now I 
! to be had. 

Syrintring Ferns (R. S.).— As a rule. Ferns 
1 do not like to be frequently wetted overhead, 

, and, when the proper atmospherical condi¬ 
tions are maintained, there is but little need 
| to do so. Ferns love a humid atmosphere, 

| which is easily given them in a close struc¬ 
ture without sprinkling the foliage. Adian- 
j turns are impatient of syringing, and the gold 
and silver-leaved Gymnogrammas are soon 
spoiled when moistened overhead. 

Tropeeolum tricolor (/?.).—As soon as the 
flowers fade and the foliage shows signs of 
decay gradually diminish the supplies of 
; water, not allowing the foliage to droop for 
i want of it, but watering only when dry, giving 
just enough to thoroughly moisten the soil. 

. When the leaves have turned yellow f turn the 
i bulb out of the soil and store it away in dry 
i sand in a cool place, potting it again by the 
“middle of August. 

Hyacinths after flowering (ITon: Mrs. Chet- 
wynd).— The only thing you can do is to care¬ 
fully lift the Hyacinth and Crocus bulbs and 
lay them in in your new garden until the 
foliage has died down, when they can be 
lifted, cleaned, and put away till the time 
comes for replanting them. We may tell you, 
however, that so far as flowering next year is 
concerned they will be of little value. They 
.should not be put into beds where a display 
of bloom is looked for. 

Propagating Fuchsias (J.). —These plants 
can be increased with the greatest ease now 
from cuttings of the young wood taken off 
about a couple of inches in length; also the 
points of young plants that require stopping 
will strike freely. Insert the cuttings (first re- I 
moving the two lower leaves, and making a I 
clean cut just below the lowest joint) in light 
sandy soil in pots, pans, or boxes, and place 
them in a warm, close, and moist atmosphere, 
and the soil in which the cuttings are put i 
should also be kept moist. Shade from hot 
sunshine, and they will soon root, then they 
can be potted off singly. 

Xiyeichitum camtschatcense (Mon.). —This 
is a native of swampy districts in Northern 
Asia and America, and forms a stout root¬ 
stock, whence is pushed up a tuft of hand¬ 
some, oblong, lanceolate leaves in good 
examples over a foot in length. They some¬ 
times have a distinct mottled appearance. 
The flowers, which appear before the leaves 
are fully developed, are borne cn stout etem3 j 
from 6 inches to a foot in height. The 
showiest portion of the inflorescence consists 
of the rich golden-yellow spathe, which gives 
it a very striking appearance. At Kew it has 
been grown w r itli success in the Himalayan 
portion of the temperate house as well os 
outdoors in a sheltered border. When mature, 
the flowers have a decidedly offensive odour. 
This plant is quite deciduous. 

The Killarney Fern (Triohomanee radicans) 
(F.). —To succeed well with this in a dwelling- 
room it must be grown in a glass-case or under 
a bell-glass, according to the size of the plant. 
It requires a close atmosphere, and suffers 
from exposure to the rays of the sun at any 
time. The best situation is in a room on the 
north side, wdiere it can get abundance of 
I light near a window. If kept in a sunny room 
j it must be carefully shaded from all sun. 

The soil which it prefers is coarsely broken 
I peat of a somewhat sandy nature. Should 
i the peat not be sandy, great henefit is derived 
I from the addition of small nieces of sandstone, 

I or even of porouo crocks. It is not necessary 
! to wet the foliage at any time. The dew with 
j which the fronds are covered at times is pro¬ 
duced by condensation, and the roots require 
I perfect drainage, though they must never be 
i allowed to get dry. 

Tulips failing to flower (S. R. C. Bosan- 
guet). —From what you say, we should con¬ 
clude that the bulbs were lifted much too 
early, the check the growth thereby sustained 
being responsible for the ill-results which 
followed. In certain instances, and where the 
bulbe are permitted to remain in their posi¬ 
tions some time after flowering, a proportion 
may flower the following year. It is, how¬ 


ever, always attended with risk, and in no 
case would the results be so good as in those 
instances w T here the growth had been per¬ 
mitted to mature and die down naturally in 
the positions occupied by the plants at flower¬ 
ing-time. A little extra time in the ground 
after flowering counts for much, and were you 
to give the plants three w T eeks or so after 
flowering is past and then lift and treat them 
as in former years you may experience a dif¬ 
ferent result. Even eo, the flowers would not 
be so good as those from fully developed roots. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Short Oraas for hotbeds (Y .).—Short Grass 
does very well to work into a hotbed with 
long stable-manure; but though it heats 
rapidly, its warmth is transitory, coming up 
to a fierce heat in twenty-four hours, and as 
rapidly falling in temperature again. The 
material is too full of sap and too fragile to 
make a permanent hotbed, the process of 
fermentation being so very rapid. Sometimes 
a few barrowfuls of short Grass are useful to 
place round a frame where the hottom-heat 
Is declining; but is of little use for permanent 
work. 

Poor lawn (TV. J.).- From what you say, we 
should think that the lawn is in very poor 
condition, while the presence of Moos points 
to the fact that the drainage is bad. If such 
be the case, then the only remedy is to lift 
the turf and see to the drainage, then have 
the ground deeply dug, incorporating plenty 
of good manure as the work goes on. This 
may be done in the early autumn, when the 
turf, after having been cleared of weeds, may 
be relaid, or. if you cannot do this, the lawn 
may be sown down with good Grass seed. 
Kindly send us a patch of the weed to which 
you refer. 

A poor bowling-green (Boirlcr ).—We think 
the best course for you to pursue is to cut out 
the faulty patches and make good with sound 
turf obtained from w r here the ordinary sou 
in of a rather heavy, loamy texture. We find 
the sample sent to consist of soil of a light 
nature and wanting in fibre, but there is 
nothing present, so far as we can see. to ac¬ 
count for the Grass dying in the manner de¬ 
scribed. unless it may be that it has arisen 
through an excess of moisture brought about 
by faulty drainage. If this is the case the 
remedy is obvious. On the other hand, if the 
green is properly drained there is nothing 
either of a chemical or manurial nature that 
we can recommend which would have the 
effect of inducing the Grass to grow and 
cover the bare places again. Rowing Grass 
seed thickly on them might possibly answer, 
but the result would neither be so effective nor 
lading as the substitution of living turf for 
that which has become inert and destitute, 
or nearly so, of life. If you elect to adopt our 
suggestion the work should be undertaken 
with as little delay as possible, and until the 
new turf becomes well rooted and the Grass 
growing freely it should be kept well watered. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


F. G. French. — “ Cactus Culture for 
Amateurs” can be had through any book¬ 
seller. On no account give Cacti any manure. 

-V. A. B .—As Spanish Irises are so cheap it 

would not be w r ise to trouble about planting 
out those that have been forced.- Mrs. Lind¬ 

say -- There is no book specially devoted to the 
pruning of shrubs. You will find a query and 
reply dealing with the subject in this issue, 

p. 292.- Mrs. B. Fichlin.— Ceanothus thyrsi- 

florus griseue is not so hardy a-s the type, and 
in your case the non-flowering may be due to 
the position in which it is, the wood behjk 
badly ripened. It requires a warm wall. C. 

thvrsiflorus is the best evergreen species.- 

S. M. M. —Seeing you have every convenience 
for healing the house we cannot see that yoti 
can do better. There ought to be no smoke 
with anthracite, which, in addition, is very 

lasting and economical if properly used.- 

TT. E. —Yes, Silver-leaf. Trees so badly affected 
as yours are we should at once grub up and 
put on the fire. 

HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

i Names of plants. — C. Champernowne.—l 
i and 2. forms of Erica arborea: 3, Erica oarnea. 

! - Rheims.— The Violet is Perle Rose (syn. 

I Viola odorata rubra). It is a small-flowered 
and dwarf but pretty variety for the rock 

garden.- T. II. Brotcnritiy. — 1, Narcissus 

[ Sulphur Phoenix (syn. Codlins and Cream): 2, 

] specimen insufficient; 3, Narcissus biflorus (a 
I Tazetta hybrid).— C. B. L.— 1. Cornus mas; 2, 
j Libonia floribunda: 3, Amaryllis reticulata: 4, 

Ornithogalum nutans.- R. li. —1. Echeveria 

retusa; 2. Alonsoa incisifolia: 3. Salvia spleu- 

| dens: 4, Celsia eretiea.-IV. G. G. — 1, For- 

sythia suspensa: 2, Anemone nemorosa: 3, 
Megasea cordifolia purpurea; 4, Ornithogalum 

' nutans.- P. R. TV.—1. Doronicum plantagi- 

| neum; 2, Kerria japonica, fl.-pl.; 3, Ajuga 
. reptans purpurea; 4, Epimedium pinnatum. 

|-iv. D. J.—1, Andromeda floribunda : 2. Pyrus 

| Mains floribunda; 3. Berberis vulgaris; 4. 

1 Erica carnea.- .4 r h nasic. — Rhododendron 

I campy 1 ocarpum.- Miss Ramsden.— Triteleia 

uniflora lilacina.- E. S. B.—l. The Mexican 

! Orange flower; 2, Iberis sempervirens: 3, 
j Doronicum caucasicum; 4, Megasea cordifolia 
j purpurea. 
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r V/AKELEYs 
HOPffANUl 

PATENTED. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

| In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
. _ smelling (use 1 lb. to square y.ird). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags, 281bs., 2'3; 56 lbs., 36j cut., 6 
5cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt.. 55/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.ordirect from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO, Ltd., 

71, BANKSIOE, LONDON. 

Also WaKbley's Ground Garden Lime, 2 - 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


A VERY HANDY GLASS CUTTER 
FOR FLORISTS. 

The manufacturers of “RED DEVIL” 
Tools have produced a very good glass cutter 
which is within the reach or every florist or 
greenhouseman. It is called style No. 024, 
and despite its low price—5d., it is a high- 
class tool in every respect. It Mill save its 
cost on the first job by avoiding breakage 
and splinters, and cut more glass with less 
pressure than any other cutter. 



It can be seen from the illustration that it 
has a thin handle. This handle is specially 
designed so that it does not tire the fingers 
in cutting glass. Besides, it has a genuine 
hand-honed steel wheel that is tested and 
selected with great care, as it is the principal 
make-up of the tool. 

It will do well to write to the manu¬ 
facturers, Smith <fc Ilemenway Co., Inc., 100- 
102, Chambers-street, New York City, N.Y., 
U.S.A., fora booklet of this and forty other 
styles of glass cutters. 

NICOTICIBE 

PLANT SPRAY 

The beat Insecticide for spraying either under glass or 
outside. Certain death tv nil insects wh'ch attack plant 
lifd. i-pint, 12; pint, 2-; quart, 36; i gallon, 5-; 
gallon, 10 -• Carriage paid. 

WORM i POWDER 

Immediately removes worms from 
Grass and eradicates worm-caste. 

Use 1 lb. to the *q. yd. Simply sprinkle fairly thickly on 
the grass and water copiously. 

14 IVm. i cwt. Jcwt. lowt. 5cwL 4-ton. 1 ton 

3 6 4 6 6 6 10 6 £2 10 0 £4 10 0 £8 

Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 48, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements.— Single insertion!!, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words 1111 the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10 s. per 

inch (reduction for senes). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office nni3t 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 

TO ADVERTISERS. -Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 7 31. 



Unglazed Lights, 

Dog Kennels, with 3ft. x 2ft., 2 3 
platfonu, horn 9,8 /> _ 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15 - 


Carden Barrow, 17 6 


Portable Hut9, 37 0 


Photographic 

Studio, 


Rustic Houses,_ 

Cucumber Frames, from 18/- from 37/6 Rustic Arch, 4/8 12 ft. x 8 ft., £9 ije. 

W. COOPER, LTD., 761, Old Kent Road, 


Wood Buildings, from 67 0 

London, S.E. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT SYRINGE. 


The importance of thoroughly wetting the plant 
when spraying cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
and it is "here that the Syringe used very often 
makes all thedifTerencebetwecn success and failure. 
With the “ Abol ” failure is impossible. It is the 
only Syringe giving just thq right spray for tho 
successful application of insecticides with absolute 
economy. Varies the density of the spray from 
fine to medium or coarse, as desired. 


Specially recommended * bv the 
NATIONAL HOSE SOCIETY, and 
ail principal authorities. K.H.rt. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 

No. 4 (1 x 14). 8 6; No. 5 (1 x 20), 106; 
No. 6(11 x 20). 14 6. Rend " A " nob 
included, but 1,6 extra. 


Of alt. Nurserymen, Iron¬ 
mongers, &cj. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 
E. A WHITE, Ltd., 75, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 

Treatise on Garden Pests Gratis and 
Post Free. 


ABOL 


100,000 FREE COPIES 

of our 30tn Annual Illustrated Catalogue 

.NOW READY. POST FREE. iffi- 

CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS W ' llD 


Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 


The Velvas Way 

Of Renovating Lawns—is so Effective. 

The weeds die in a day or two. nnd when the rich plant food content 
of Velvas has been absorbed by the soil and assimilated by the roots 
—the Grass springs up, vitality re- 
nnred and colour enriched. Such a 
transformation- all in a week or two. 

I VELVAS LAWN SAND 

4 to 5 ounces to the square yard, 
evenly distributed oaer the surface of 
the lawn, is all that is required to 
beautify it. 


And now is the time to do it. 

AH Seedsmen mil Velvas inGd., 1 2, 

o ff tint t U lbs ). In keys, 2S lbs., G ff; 
off lbs., ItlL\lbs., 20 

ROBINSON BROS.. LTD., 
West Bromwich, Staffs. 


At any time 

\ it is wise to grow Vegetables— j 
! this year—particularly wise. 

; To grow vegetables and feeel j 
: them during growth is to prac- ; 
tise one of the wisest economies j 

CARMONA 

is -the most nutritious of all j 
plant foods. Nature at her very 
\x9lcannot possibly give better, .; 
and never in such abundance. ; 
For growing plants, from in- j 
fancy to a ripe, full-yielding : 
maturity,Carmona provides tho 
most suitable foods in constant 
succession. It doubles nnd : 

trebles your garden's yield. 
Nearly all Seedsmen sell Car- \ 
mona in Gd ., 1 -, 2 G fins, and in : 
baits. If, lbs., |ff; 2S lbs, 7 ff; 

56 lbs , 12 G; lli lbs , 20 -. ■ 


“SYNDIC” GARDEN REQUISITES 


¥ AWN MOWERS. Our own and all well-known 
■"4 makes at lowest pt ices. 

pARDEN HOSE. “Syndic" Hose is made in four 
grades, an t all qualities are guaranteed. Grade 
No. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. GJft. length, 
Jin 3-ply, complete with union arid tap rose, 27s., ' - arii ige 
paid; Jin . 323. 9d. : Jin., in 4-ply, 433. Absolutely the | 
best value obtainable. j 


“SYNDIC” LAWN , 
MOWER. / 


SYRINGES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. - ’ 

I Write for Catalogue of High-class Garden Requisites. Wo Can Savo You Money. 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


M IS ALL-BRITISH. 

W. Lawson.Newenstle-on-Tyne. says: "The 
Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. Last sea¬ 
son I hatched 75 chicks with it, and I was 
quite a novice. 15-egg size, 3 61 30-eggs, 5 9. 
"Climax" Incubator and Rearer in one, 40eggs, 13 6. 
FREE : An English 1 6 Thermometer wit h each one. 

Other Incubators, Poultry Houses. Bone 
Cutters. &C. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices. 
Largo Illustrated Catalogue free. 

NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE 

Clonbrock Road. Sto ke N ewington. LONDON. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

-CL PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
Englisb. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and Khrubs.” — 
Times PURL1SHER.63. Lincoln s Inn Fields, Fsmdon.W.C. 

Mention "Gardening illustrate** " 


A RUSTIC ARCH FOR 2/9 

Send P.O. 2/9. We will send you Rustic 
Wood, cut to sizes, to make an Arch 4ft. 
across path, ISin. deep and 7ft. out of ground. 
When ordering, state whether flat top or 
gothic required. 

Rustic Poles for Pergolas, Fencing, &c. 

lAin. to 2in. at Butt, 12ft. Long, 6/- per dcz. 
2jin. „ „ 6/- ,, 

Sin. ,, ,, 8- ,, 

4in. ,, ,, 10/0 „ 

All orders despatched the same day as received. 

A. TURRELL & SONS, 

Rustic & Horticultural Works, Forest Hill, LONDON, S.E. 

‘Phone: Sydenham 1263. 

S AVE YOUR KAIN WA^ER. —Strongest, 

best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lints fn-o. 

—lL B. JOHNSON & CO., Tank Works, March, Cuml*. 


Digitized bj 
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Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 









GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Max 15, 1913 


? R f A ^)|fcOVERY C for GARDENING 

Prize-Winning Flowers* Fruits* and Vegetables for all* 

HORTICULTURAL ELECTRICITY for 1/- for 6 “SUN-RAY MAGNETS.” 


A discovery of the utmost importance has been made, 
that like many other truly great discoveries, is simple in the 
extreme. It will make instant appeal to every amateur and 
professional gardener, for with its aid all the prize-winning 
qualities of flowers, fruits and vegetables and plants of all 
kinds can be developed to a greater degree than ever 
before, Royal Letters Patent have already been granted 
to the inventors. 

For some time costly and complicated experiments have 
been going on for the purpose of increasing the productivity 






“Sunray Magnets" Simplo to Use. 

Unlike the earlier experimental stages of electrified gar¬ 
dening or agriculture, the "Sun-Ray Magnets” method is 
1 simple and inexpensive, liven the least experienced of gar- 
I tleners can use them, and absolutely 

No Knowledge of Electricity is Required. 

| The use of the "Sun-Ray Magnets” is as eaBy ns the 
turning of the electric light, or lighting of a gas-burner or a 
candle. The two ends of each “magnet” are merely stuck 
about three inches deep into the soil at a distance of about 
1 i to 5 inches f rom the stem of the plant. 
In the case of large plants—say over 18 

Arrffl yAjEg inches in height—two or four "Mag- 

nets "can be applied. The use of the 
"Sun-Ray Magnets” is so simple tint a 
could use them, and the " Mag- 
nets” can be handled without tlie 
tO slightest fear of shocks of any kind. 


| prizes will be won by enterprising users of "Sun-Ray Mag¬ 
nets,'especially as ther cost is so Bmall as to bring theul 
within the reach of every owner of a garden, greenhouse, at 
I window plants. The “Magnets” can be instantly shifted 
; from place to place, and can be used seasou after season 
| under glass or outdoors. 

War on Wireworms and Blight. 

| Au additional valuable feature of the " Magnets” is that 
' they render the soil and the plants uninviting to wireworms, 
blight, and other destructive garden pests. 

The greatest advantages that follow the use of the " Sun- 
Ray Magnets,” however, are the. gloriously tropical effects 
of growth, profusion of bloom, purity and richness of colour¬ 
ing, to which is added a phenomenal increase oi the flower's 
natural perfume. 

Large quantities of "Sun-Ray Magnets" have already 
been purchased. It would be well to secure a package at 
once from your Seedsman, Florist, or Ironmonger. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ELECTRICITY. 


of the soil. The most promising of all recent experiments 
have been those connected with Electricity. 

Amazing Results of Soil and Plant 
Electrification. 

Some amazingly splendid results have been obtained, as 
much as 107*1 (over double) increase being recorded 
by a famous Garden Society, with the super-added advan¬ 
tage of considerably quickened growth and ripening. 


f How the “Sun-Ray 
Magnet” Works. 

The principle of working of the "Sun- 
Ray Magnet " is fascinatingly interest¬ 
ing. The " Magnet ” is made of spark¬ 
ling conductive metal alloy that is sen¬ 
sitive to and attracts the etherial elec¬ 
tricity, in Bomewhat the same way os 
lightning conductor on a church spire, 
but with this vital difference. The 
lightning conductor conducts to earth 
the destructive electricity of the atmo¬ 
sphere, whereas the "Sun-Ray Mag¬ 
nets ” conduct its creative electricity. 

Most Fascinating 
Experiments. 

It will prove a most fascinating ex¬ 
periment to watch the comparative 
A “Magnet” results on "Sun-Ray Magnetised” 
doing its work. plants, and on plants unaided by this 
latest scientific aid to gardening. 

The thing seems almost too good to be true, yet tlie same 
I disbelief existed when inventors introduced the telephone, | 
the phonograph, wireless, and the Hying machine. Not to 
try "Sun-Ray Magnets” is a self-confession of crusted 
conservatism like that of the old ostler who said “ ’ osses j 
are good enough for me,” what time he prophesied that 
the motor would never be a success. 

Use the Infinite Powers of Nature. I 

The fact is that there are infinite powers in nature—it is 
for man to use them. And it is confidently expected that 1 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 

No. 50. PORTABLE 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Hoards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asplialte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH 

Sizes. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

ORDER. 

..£2 6 

0 

Strong 

Floor. 

6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. 

high 

2 14 

6 

86 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. 

high 

3 10 

0 

12- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 

4 0 

6 

15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. 

high 

4 12 

6 

20- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. 

high 

5 4 

6 

23- 


“PYRO» 



For Building into Wall of Creenhouses, &c. 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of Pipes. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Write for Illustrated List, Series L. 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, witli Testimonials, post free. 

I J. T. HOBSON & CO.,. 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, I 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. I 
Works, G acres. § 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable ou the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

T3EST STOUT GARDEN NETS.—Do not 

LJ be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong. Bmall mesh ; will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by I yd.. Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards lor Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. UASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. 


l ljoNTsTIIcpel 





Bulb Plants prosper exceedingly icith the aid of " Sun-Ray 
Magnets. "—Illustration shuns how “Sun-Ray Magnets’ work 
in the earth. 

In pnekages with " Directions" (with a magazine on this 
new Electrical Gardening), 6 for 1/-; 18 for 2,6; 40 for 5/-. 
" Sun-Rhy Magnets " can tie obtained to order, or direct on 
receipt of price from “SUN-RA Y MAGNETS, " Dept. 244, 
<j VEEN'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

Trad© Notice. -Seedsmen, Florists, and Ironmongers 
I who have not yet secured their supplies should do so at once 
[ through their wholesalers. 

I Travellers.—A few unrepresented districts are still 
oi>cn to Travellers able to aid, in the work.of distribution. 
I iVrite to “Sun-Ray Magnets.” 


.GLASS.. 


THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 

PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 


1 dozen Clips. 9d. ; 3 dozen, 2- ; 1 gross, 7/-, post free. 
This is the best and cheapest Cloche on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted iu every 
district. Lists free. 


117, Gt. Hampton Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

TOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-LI -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, 1 b ; 45 by 2, 2 b.; 45 by 3,3s. Orders over 
2s. carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs., Is.— 
MOORE i CO , Net Works, Rye._ 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8 x 6in.23,- .. 41/6 

9x7 in. 24/- .. 43- 

10 and 11x8 in.25,6 48 - 

12,13, 14,15 x 8 in. 26 6 • - 49/6 

11, 12. 13, 14x9 in.27/6 •• 51- 

12.13,14x10 in. 29 - 63- 

13x11 in.31/6 .. 57/6 

16,18, 20 x 10 in. \ 

16,18, 20 X 11 in.>34/- 63 6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. J 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.[ w tut a 

16,18, 20, 22, 24 x 14in. I 

20, 22. 24 x 15 in. \ 

18,20, 22. 24 x 16 in. ./ ' S1/m “ W 

20. 22,24 x 18 in.39/- 73- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8/-; iewt.,43; Jcwt., 

J 6; 14 lbs,, 1/6. 

AMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. U x 2 in. 11x21 in. I}x2iu. 11x21 In. Ijx2i in. 

53 66 76 8- 83 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 33 per 1 gross. 

X*. «Sc T. ROSS, Xitel., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
__ ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 - per 1 gall. dnim. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud. followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST lias been used by our Expert Sweet I 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aida to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


■DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar. Printed »nd Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, sc 
•i-v dbning Illustratkd when answering advertisements. the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. May 15, 1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

-L*- being planned by us in all sizes and (or every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not bo moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to De done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELWAY & SON'S Retail Plant Department, 


BUTTON’S WALLFLOWERS. — Immense 

^ flowers of brilliant colour, sweetly scented: Sutton's 
Fire King, vivid orange-scarlet, per packet Is. 6d. Sutton's 
Giant Blood Red, per packet la. 6d. Sutton’s Cloth of Gold, 
per packet 64. Sutton's Yellow Phoenix (early flowering), 
per packet 6d, Sutton's Superb, mixed, per packet Is. Post 
free. Mr. W. H. Johnson, Gardener to F. F. Horrocks. Esq., 
writes: “Ihave again had a magnificent show of Wallflowers 
grown from yourBeed; they include Fire King, Superb mixed, 
Cloth of Gold, and Blood Red. My employer is delighted.” 

CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading.__ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of tho WMtsuntidc Holi¬ 
day, wo shall be obliged to Gf<n*> press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated MAY 29th, 1915. 

Orders should bo sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
bo received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, MAY 20th. _ 


Langport., Somerset. 


WEBBS’ WALLFLOWERS.—The finest 

* * strains In existence: Webbs’ New Fireball, fiery 
orange. Webbs’ Scarlet King, scarlet. Each Is. per packet, 
poBtfree. Webbs'Canary Bird, golden yellow. Webbs’Kinver 
Favourite, blood red. Webbs’Eastern Queen, salmon shaded. 
Webbs’ Cloth of Gold, bright yellow. Webbs’NewUniversal, 
mixed. Each 6d. and Is. per packet, post free.—WEBB & t 
SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, Wordalcy, Stourbridge. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

—Send for our 1915 Illustrated Catalogue (Greenhouse 
or Bedding). Splendid stock of healthy plants ready. 
Special cheap Collections for cash.—YOUNG A CO., Gold 
Medallists, Hathcrley, Cheltenham._ 


COW NOW.— Bath’s EMPRESS PANSIES, 

^ as grown for the Royal Gardens at Frograore. The 
richest and largest-flowered strain of Pansies extant. Per 
packet, 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d., post free for cash with order.— 
(Dept. B), Ii. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms. Wisbech. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. _ 


CARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and Bummer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreave Nursery. Garstang.__ 


TjARR’S SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING.— 

Finest strains of Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Cam¬ 
panulas, Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Del¬ 
phiniums, Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Primulas, Stocks, 
Wallflowers, etc. Special List free. — BARR & SONS, 
11,12, and 13, King-street, Covent Garden, London. __ 

TJOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

-t-' for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on application.—DOBB1E & Co., Royal Seedsmen, 


rpRESCOE, TRESCOE, TRESCOE is the 

best and heaviest cropping Tomato grown; they 
grow from 7 to 12 lbs. per truss. Give your friends a surprise 
by showing them your crop. 12 good strong plants, Is. 3d. ; 
24, 2s. 3d. ; free.—S. G. LEIGH. Broughton, Hants. 


A NTIRRHJNUMS, Chrysanthemums, 

Dahlias, Pontstemons. Violas, and other bedding 
plants for immediate planting. Catalogue free.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, Limited (with which is 
amalgamated The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The 
Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, 


PRIMROSE PLANTS (wild), 100, Is. 4d.; 

400, 5s. Cowslips, 50, Is. 6d. Dwarf Periwinkle, 100, 
Is. 6d. Dwarf Hypericum, 50, Is. 6d. Post free. Strong 
plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 


Edinburgh. 


pERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

Coloured Ulus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty,—VAN PER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey, 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 


TMIE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallnternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrishume, Woking. 

PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

—Any quantity to offer, 2s. 6d. per doz.; 20s. per 100, 
all different. ISs. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a sort; or 
14s. per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. "Antirrhinum 
Nelrose," the splendid new pink perpetual-flowering, plants 
ready now. 5s. per doz. j 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations ana Chrysanthemums post free from— 
W. WELLS & CO.. Meratham, Surrey._ 


r Y, small-leaved.—Rapidly covers walls, 

banks, rockeries. Grow anywhere. 100 rooted plants, 
Id., free.—KATE. Harley Park, Callan, Deland._ 


PRIMROSE PLANTS, double white, 12, 

Is. 3d. ; double mauve, 12, 2s. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 4d. 
Alpine Strawberries (Sutton’s), 50, Is. 4d. Solomon's Seal, 
12, Is. 3d. Orange Day Lilies, 12, Is. 3d. Post free. Strong 
plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


.’he NnraerieH, Peterborough. 


pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent. _ 

"□TARDY HEATHS.— E. mediterranea hy- 

-*-L brida, E. m. alba, and many others , 12 fob 5s., carriage 
paid, strong plants.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 


TOMATO PLANTS. — “ Bn 

-J* large with massive roots, from pots, II 
50, 4s.; 100, 7s. Carriage paid.—PAR 
Appleford, Abingdon-on-Thames._ 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* » garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-IL WALLA CE k CO., Colchester. _ 

P USES for border or Iris garden or water¬ 
side. Suggestions and Lists free.— R. WALLACE A 
CO., Colchester. _ 


H.ERANIUMS.—Silver-leaf, colours red, 

'“I white, double pink; Ivy-leaf, mauve, pink, white, 
magenta, named, strong autumn struck, Is. 6d. doz ; 50, 5s., 
oarr. paid, cash.—-CKUDC.E, 56, Tankards Close, Bristol. 


p ELIABLE ROCK PLANTS from pots at 

-Lv any time. Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets post 
free. Sample Collection of 12 plants for 5s.—PHIPPS & 
IRELAND, F.R.H.S., Barnham, Sussex, _ 


pLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropseolum 

speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickforgus. 


•PHE ANT PEST.—The only perfect remedy 

is Cross’s Ballikinrain Ant Destroyer. Bottles 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. each. Solo Manufacturers — ALEXANDER 
CROSS & SONS, Ltd., 19, Hope Street, Glasgow. _ 

"DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Tu training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd-1 34 in., 3d. 
Any Bize rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON. Garden Net Works, Rye._ 


ANIUMS FOR BEDDING. — Paul 

ampel, 50, 8s.; 100. 15s. H. Jacoby, 12s. 100. White 
■op, 50, 8s.; 100, 15s. : from 3-inch pota. Cash with 
-JAMES JAMES, Finedon, Wellingborough. 


H ARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

the best and 


the best and cheapest. See page iii. this week's issue. 
Circular aud testimonials on application. 


T7IOLAS.—100,000 pot-grown plants ; all 

» the best varieties. List on application to H. B. MAY & 
SONS, Ltd., The Nurseries, Dysons-rd., Upper Edmonton, N. 

ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS^ 

Good varieties, cheap. Send for list.— MARION 
GLEDSTANES, FardroHS, Clogher, Tyrone. _ 

NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

-*-v on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 


TAWN MOWERS (“FRANKWELL.”)- 

-*-J Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 12s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 


n ENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle. 

vT —Fitted with B.S. A. 3-speed gear, latest improvements, 
gear case, all accessories; new last September; accept £i 15s.; 
reason explained ; approval willingly.—58, Cambriage-street, 


HARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d. ; 2 yds., 7 b. 6d.; 3 yds., ILs. 3d.; 4 yds., 15s.; 50 x 6 yds., 
lls. 3d.; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Pep. I.), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 yeara. 


"HEATH TO ALL INSECT PESTS.—Rid 

your Plants of Green Fly, Black Fly, Spider, and 
other injurious pests by usiug McDougall's Fumors and 
Tobacco Sheets. No spirit required. No liquid poison. 
Economical aud safe. Efficiency and strength guaranteed 
by the oldest established Manufacturers of Horticultural 
Specialities. Sold by nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 
throughout tho world.__ 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
k BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»* Lawrence-road. South Tottenham. N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratia. 


HENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

U Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
frcc.-W. HERBERT & CO.. Hop Exchange, S.E. 


POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and 

-□ Appliances of all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultry 
Houses No. 181a or Keunels No. 181) sent post free on appli- 
cation.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
& CO., Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 

"RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

mont of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, IvOggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues po’st free—BOULTON 
ami PAUL. LTD.. Norwich._ 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

CJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Mauure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

J —“ Vitrolite,” far superior to 'White Lead Paint, 10s. 
>er gall. “Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from —W. CARSON 4c SONS, Grove SVorks, 
iiuttersea. Agents throughout the country. 


E CLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width nf greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
1865, loSl, 1895.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 
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T7ALL0TAS (SCARBOROUGH LILIES), 

* 5s. doz. — Buy Ellison's Pedigree Seeds. Reliable 

quality, reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 72 pages, 80 
illustrations.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, 
la.. Is. 6d. doz.; 7s., 10s. 100. Lawn Grass Seed, la. lb. 

ASPIDISTRA, FERN, PALM, AND POT 

PLANT FOOD, in Id. pictorial packets. Agents wanted. 
No risk ; liberal terms,—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 

CJUN ROSES (Helianthemums) for the driest 

^ banks or borders, in the following fine colours; all 
named, all pot-grown plants, and sent with balls of soil; 
peach, yellow, single and double, variegated-leaved, white- 
flowered, rose-pink, pure white, rose, purple-crimson, choco¬ 
late, orange, bronze, at 6 sorts for 3s.; 12 sorts for 5a. 6d. 
Smaller one-year-old plants of many kinds, at 3s. 6d. dozen. 
Carriage paid — STORMONTHS, Kirkbride, Oarlisla 

"DOCK CRESS (Aubrietias) in the leading 

-*-v named sorts; all pot-g*own and sent out with balls of 
soil. Beaute de Bade, rose-red; Bridesmaid, soft blush; 
Cilicica, pale blue; Lloyd Edwards, deep purple; Crimson 
King, crimson; Dr. Mules, rich purple; Fire King, red- 
crimson; J. 8. Baker, purple-violet; Peter Barr, reddish 
purple; Tauricola alba, white; Edentule, lilac, with white 
eye; Lilac Queen, soft lilac. For rockery or borders. Any 
6 plants for 3s.; 12 for 5a. 6d. ; 50 for £1, carriage paid per 
passenger train.—STORMONTHS. Kirkbride. Carlisle. 

(1MPHALODES CAPPADOCICA, fine plants, 

for autumn blooming, pot grown, of this line new bog or 
cool border plant; tiowers borne in sprays 9 ins. high and of 
a glorious pure blue, 9d. ; 7s. 6<L doz. ; carriage paid. 
MYOSOTIS RUPICOLA,, the lovely little dwarf mountain 
forget-me-not; fine pot-grown plants, 9d.; 7s. 6d. dozen. 
HELICHRYSUM BELLIDIOIDES, a splendid new dry- 
rockery plant; creeping habit, flowers pure dazzling white, 
9d.; 7s. 6d. dozen; pot-grown, carnage paid. — STOR- 
MONTH8, Kirkbride, Carlisle. _ 

OTORMONTHS’ ART CATALOGUE gives 

^ prices and particulars of over 4,000 kinds of plants and 
Bhrubs for every purpose; shows successful wall, roof, bog, 
moraine, and other rockeries, and information on their con¬ 
struction. They answer all queries for information on hardy 

? lant<* and their culture, advise on all points in gardening, 
ree of all charge. The proprietors of this paper will tell you 
that they are perfectly reliable. Their catalogue 1 b post 
free; would you like a copy?—J. BTORMONTH & SON, 
Kirkbride, Carlisle, _ 

OALMON-SCARLET PERENNIAL PEA 

^ (L. rotundifolius), a splendid, graceful climber, free 
flowering. Is. 4d. each. WHITE PEARL, the fine new 
large-flowered white perennial Pea, a great improvement on 
the old white, Is. each; 7s. 6d. doz. Above are strong pot- 
grown plants, sent with balls of soil and carriage paid.— 
STORMONTH8, Kirkbride. Carlisle. _ 

N ew deep orange-coloured 

WELSH POPPY, will grow under trees, iB truly peren¬ 
nial and flowers through the season; strong pot-grown plants, 
Is. ea.; 7s. 6d. doz.,free, with balls of soil.—8TORMONTH8. 

t)ARE SAXIFRAGES. — BOYDI, yellow, 

2s. 6d.; AIZOON REX, very large form, Is. 6d.; 
APICULATA ALBA, new pure white, Is. ; PRIMULINA, 
primrose, 2s. to 5s. each; BURSER1ANA MAGNA, the 
original red-stemmed, dwarf, large-flowered form, 2a. 6<L 
and 3s. 6<L ; MACNABIANA, the true, original plant, not 
the inferior seedling form of the trade, fine plumes of large 
white, crimson spotted flowers, Is. 6cL each; GRIES- 
BACHI, fine plants of this rarest crimson, from 2s. to 7a 6<L 
each ; LINGULATA BELLARD1, long spidery foliage and 
plumes of pure white, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. THESSALICA, 
purple bells, a fine and easy miniature, la and Is. 6d. See 
Catalogue for over 200 kinds of Saxifrages. — STOR¬ 
MONTHS, Kirkbride. Carlisle. _ 

TROUBLE WHITE COLCHICUM.—Planted 

■Lf now will produce 10 to 20 blooms each in autumn.; asplen- 
did and rare old plant, 2s. Od. each, free.—STORMONTHS. 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-*-• MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6e. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. LiBts free.—WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

"DEGONIAS.—Thousands of our huge-flower- 

•U ing prize strain. Tremendous flowers, quite unexcelled. 
Colours: white, salmon, orange, scarlet, pink, yellow. 
Singles, lid. each; doubles, 2fd. each. — ELSONd, The 
Seed Specialists, Plymouth. _ 

H.RAPE VINES, prepared for fruiting this 

summer in the pots, yielding 10 bunches, 7s. 6a. each ; 
smaller canes, 5s., 3s. 6d. FIGS, to fruit in pots, 7s. 6d., 5s,, 
3s. 6d. each. Catalogues and testimonials free.—WILL 
TAYLER. Hampton, Middlesex 


BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer . 

Named Exhibition Gladioli reduced 50 per cent. 

Plant now to flower this autumn. 

Lilium anratum (the Glory of Japan), 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. Gd.; 
12, 4s. 6d.; 25, 7s. 6d.; extra large, 10 to 12 in. bulb6, Is. 
each; 6, 5a.; magnifleum, lOd. each ; 6, 4s. 6d.; melpomene, 
lovely blush, 6d. each; 6. 2s. 6d.; 7 ft. Henryi, Is. each; 3, 
2s. 6d.; Batemani, apricot, 6, Is. 6d.; 25, 3s. 6d.; Krameri, 
pink trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d.; Brownii japonica, 
golden trumpet, 3, Is. 9d.; 6, 2s. 9d. ; longiflorum Gigan- 
teum, white trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; candidum (White 
Madonna Lily), 6, Is. ed.; 12, 2s. 6d.; lancifolium rubrum, 
6, Is. Gd.; 12, 2s. 6d.: white speciosum album, 3, Is. 6d. ; 6, 
2s. 6d. ; tigrinmn, 12, Is.; 25, In. 9d.; double tigrinum, 6, 
Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; Tigrinum Fortunei, 3, 1 b.; 6, Is. 9d.; croceum, 
3. Is.; 6, la. 9d.; orangeumbellatum, 6, Is. 3d.; 12, 2s.; elegans 
incomparable, 6 varieties, Is. 9d. Pink Belladonna Lilies, 3, 
Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d. Scarlet Scarborough Lilies, 3, Is. 9d.; 6, 
2s. 9d. 6 Arums, Is. 9d. EXHIBITION NAMED GLADI¬ 
OLI. — " Panama," enormous blossoms, magnificent pink 
large 6 Inch conns, 12, 6d. : 50, Is. Gd. ; 100. 2s. 6d.; 
“America," rose, 12. 6d.; 100, Is. 9d.: "Orion/ crimson, 
25, la.; 100, 2s. 6d.; Holland!, yellow, 12, 6d.; 100, Is. 9d.; 
Halley, salmon, 12. 5d. : 100, 1 b. Gd.; Willie Wigram, white, 
12, 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; The Bride, 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 
2s. 6d.; Brenchleyensis, scarlet, everybody's favourite, 12, 
6d.; 60, Is. 6(1.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 250, 4s. 6d.; giant corms, 12, Is.; 
100, 3s. 6d ; Baron Hulot, bine. 12, Gd.; 100, 1 b. 9d.; Faust, 
fire red, 12, 6d. ; 100, 2s. Gd.; Naxiceianus, gorgeous colours, 
12, la. ; 50. 2s. 6d. ; Childsii hybrids, 12.6d.; 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 
2s. 6d.; Rainbow gandavensis, 25, 9d.; 100, Is. 9d.; Lemoine's 
Butterfly. 12, 5d.; 100, Is. 9d.; 144 Gladioli, 12 varieties, 12 
each, 2s. Gd. SPECIAL.—Any 500, your own selection, 5s. 
net. Mixed, all kinds, 50, Is.; 100. Is. 9d.; 500, 4s. 6d.{ 1,000, 
7s. 6d. Irish Anemones, St. Brigid, vivid colours, 25, Is.; 100, 
3s. 6<L Japanese Anemones, tall satin white, 12, Is.; 25, 
Is. 9tL Anemone de Nice, 50, Is. Freesias, 25, Gd.; 100, 
In. Gd. Amaryllis rosea, largo bulbs, 6, Is. Gd.; 25, 3s. 6d. 
Hybrid greenhouse Amaryllis. 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d. Agapan- 
thus, 6, Is. 12, Is. 9d.; Iris Kmmpferi, 12, 9d.; 50, Is. 9d. 
Old English Flag Iris, mixed colours, 12, Is. ; 25, Is. Gd.; 50, 
2s. 6d. 8 Perennial Phlox, 8 sorts. Is. 9d. Alstraemeria 
(Peruvian Lilies), mixed, 25. Is. ; 100, 2s. 6<1. Solomon’s 
Seal, 12, Is.; 25, Is. 9d. 6 Cannas, Is. 9d. Giant-flowered 
DOUBLE BEGONIAS for pots, large tubers, blood-red, 
scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, 




...__ 100.7s.6d. 

Uiant singles, 10 colours, separate, 10, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 
50, 4s. 6d.; 100, 7s. Gd. Mixed Bedding Begonias, 10, Is. ; 50, 
3s. 6d.; 100, 5a. Gd. Frilled crispa, immense 6 inch tubers, 6 
colours, Is. 9d.; 12 smaller, 2s. 9d.; 50, 7s. 6d. Feathered 
crisbata, 6 inch tubers, 6 colours, 2s. 6d. 6 Butterfly, Is. Gd. 
Gloxinias, 6 named sorts, 10, la. 9<L ; 50, 5s. Large double 
French Ranunculus, 50, Is.; 500, 5s. 6 Named Carnations, 
6 colours, 2s. 6d. 3 Large Azalea indies, full of flower buds, 
2s. 6cL; 6, 4a. 6d.; 10, 7s. 6d. Summer white Hyacinthus, 25, 
Is.; 100, 2a. 6d. Montbretias, 6 named sorts, 20 each, Is. 9d. 
Any 12s. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 

GERANIUMS^ 

100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
scarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, eta Carefully packed, 
post free, 8s. Half quantity, post free, is. Gd. 


Cemetery Nursery, 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Early 

'■T flowering. A wealth of flowers from August onwards. 
Thousands of fine healthy plants (not scraps) for immediate 
planting, in a range of lovely colours, correctly named, 50 
for 6s.; 100 for 10s. Gd., free. Large flowering varieties, not 
old, inferior kinds. This splendid new 1914 set, variod lovely 
colours, viz.: Autumn Beauty, Chypre, Elsenham White, 
Golden Diana, Improved Scarlet, Mrs. T. Ward, Tom Syden¬ 
ham, Yellow Esperence, Coniston, J. H. Thorpe, Midnight 
Sun, Thirlmere, Grasmere, Winnie, also Bordeaux, Darling, 
May Greaves, Emily Sturt, Wm. Copeland, Gipsy, 20 line 
plants in all, 6s., free; double set, 10s.—C. COLNETT, 61, 
Wyndham-crescent, Cardiff. 24th season. _ 

I ()A BEDDING PLANTS.—In 8 varieties. 

Strong transplanted stuff, our selection, consisting 
of Asters, Stocks, Nemesias, eta 2s. 6d. post free.—M. 
CUTHBERTSON & CO., Rothesay. 


H.ERANIUMS, well rooted, Paul Crampel, 

'j H. Jacoby, etc., Is. 9d. per doz.; 10s. per 100, carr. paid 
for cash. — THE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, 
Birmingham. ___ 

OYVEET PEAS, strong plants, in 10 finest 

^ varieties, 100, Is. 6d.; 200, S. 6d., carriage paid.—JOHN 
TURNER, 6, Wetherby, Yorks. _ 

yiOLAS, strong plants, grown in open all 
“ winter, 12 distinct named vars., 12for Is. 6d.; 24,2s. 6d., 
carria ge paid.—JOHN TURNER, 5, Wetherby, Yorks. 

flENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'A 5s. free; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s. Gd.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 3s. 6d. 
—P. B. O’KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little treasure-trove. _ 

When writing: to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sankeys»ss*»pots 

f.kfl RPCT 


Ghe BEST and Cheapesh 

State quantity of each »i/.e required and have “ carriage paid " 
quotation (’carriage" frequently amount, lo hall value ol 
* goods). n T write for Price List, tree. 

•SPECIAL POTS nt all docriptinn*. Ilulb Bo«I«-»nd Fern 
Pan* iium 2d. each. 

R!CHARD SANKEV & SO/V, LTP f 
Bui we 11 PoHeries. NOTTWGMAM. 


■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, el£, keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. Gd. Cash. Auy size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

-L birds.—NETTING, good, Btrong, stout, small mesh, 
will nut rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can bo sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 ydft., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is.—H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. _ 

"REST TANNED GARDEN NETTING, 

birdproof, small mesh, 50 by 1J yards, Is. 4<L ; or 2J 
yards, 2 b. 8d.: or 4i yards, 5s. 4d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.-STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Tor- 
race, Lowestoft. _ 

POR SALE.—1 GREEN’S HORSE MOWER 

■L In good order, 30-lnch cut. I RANSOM’S ANGLO- 
PARIS HAND MODEL, 20-inch cut, as new. Any reason¬ 
able offer.—Apply, BLACKWELL, Little Dorsington, near 
8tratford-on-Avon._ 



AMBROSE LISHTON S 

Rock & Alpine Plants 

STRONG HARDY CLUMPS. 


Carriage Paid. 


6 Antennarla Tom. Od 
6 Aubrietla, purple 9d 
3 Do., Dr. Mules .. Od 
0 Alyssum sax. .. Od 
12 Arabia, dbl. white Od 
6 Do., variegated .. Od 
8 Armeria, white .. 0d 
8 Do., pink .. .. Od 

8 AJugra .. Od 

8 Arenarla • ■ .. 9d 

8 Aster alpinus .. Od 
3 Campanula Rhom. Od 
3 Do., Rlomerata.. Od 
8 Oheiranthus alp. 9d 
8 Cerastlum tom... 9d 

2 Iris stylosa .. Od 

12 Iberls .. 9d 

3 Lamium mao. .. Od 
3 Lychnis vis. .. Od 


12 Lyslmaohia •• 9d 

3 Phlox alp. (3 vars.) 9d 
12 SaxIfraRa umb.. ■ 9d 
24 Do., mossy, ,in 6 

varieties .. .. 2/8 

16 Sempervivuma, in 
8 varieties .. 2/8 

2 Sedum speot. ■ ■ 6d 
12 Sedums, in 4 good 

varieties .. .. 10 

4 Sisyrlnohlum .. Gd 

6 Thymus .. 9d 

3 Tiarella .. 6d 

3 Veronica Rep. .. 9d 

12 Do., rupestris . • 9d 
12 Viola oornuta ... 9d 
6 Do., purpurea .• 9d 
6 Do., graoilis .. 9d 


40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 in J25 varieties, 10 /- ; 100 in 50 varieties, 15 •) 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-Jointed Smooth Fruit, the HaavlMt Cropper 
Crown. 


A customer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 years’ 
experience o f 
gardening have 
1 ever had 
Tomatoes to 
equal your j 
•New Main- 
crop.’" 


Strong: 
PLANTS, 
1/3 dozen, 
SI- 100, 

Carriage paid. 



OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

, suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3e., 
1 package free.—IL J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


STRONG HARDY PLANTS. 

2 Astrantia .. 9d 6 Lupins, Poly. .. 9d 

3 Achillea .. .. 6d 6 Lychnis, dbio. pink 9il 

12 Aquilegia* .. .. 9d 6 Pinks Her Majesty 9d 

6 Asters, hardy .. 9d 20 Poppies, Iceland .. 9d 

15 Canterbury Bells .. 9d 6 do . Oriental .. 9d 

15 Coreopsis .. .. 9d 6 Pulmonaria .. 9d 

6 Chrys. Mrs. L. Bell 9d G Potentillas .. .. 9<1 

6 Geum coccinea .. 9d 6 Phlox, 4 colours .. 1- 

4 Delphiniums .. 9d 2 Scabiosa caucus. .. 9d 

3 11 ouch eras .. .. 9d 12 Violets, Calif. .. 9d 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS 2/6 

Assorted, named, carriage paid. 

Also Celery, Lettuce, Onions, 1/- 100. 

40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS 2/6 

In good selection, named and carriage paid. 

GIANT BEGONIA BULBS. 

White, Crimson, Pink, Yellow. 

Doubles, 2/-; Singles, 1/6 dozen. Free* 

200 SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 2/6 

Named and carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds. Potatoes. 
Roses, Bulbs, Bedding:. Rock and Hardy 
Plants, OtC„ with trial packets Seeds free. Cash or 
easy terms. 

Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s„ 
17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. I 
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GISHURST 

COMPOUND 

for preventing and destroying 

RED SPIDER, SCALE, MEALY BUG, 
THRIP, AMERICAN BLIGHT, GREEN and 
BROWN FLY, &0. 

^ISHURST Compound Has over Half 
a century's reputation for effective¬ 
ness, and is now supplied in two forms ; 
the original solid and tHe new liquid. 
The new liquid comes as a boon to busy 
amateurs, as it mixes with water imme¬ 
diately, while preserving unimpaired 
tHe active properties of tHe original 
solid GisHurst Compound. 

Sold by Dealers to Qardtn Sundries. 

LIQUID ia Has, 

6d. to 61 - each. 

SOLID ia boxes, 

1/-, 3/- & 10/6 each. 

Wholesale from 
PRICE'S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

Battersea, London, 

8.W.; 

Alto makers of;— 

Price’s Soft Soap and 
Quassia; 

Price's Soft Soap and 
Paraffin. 



BADMAN’S DAHLIAS 

CACTU8 - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

SHOW - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

P0MP0NE - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2 6 

SINCLE - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

Paeony-flower’d 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 
C0LLARETTE8 - 12 fine named sorts, free, 5/- 
Dozens divided to suit customers' wishes. 

All my own seleotlon of varieties whioh Is a guar¬ 
antee of good things. Cash. 

New Descriptive Catalogue free on applloation, con¬ 
taining all you want to know about Dahlias. 

THE TWO MOST POPULAR AND USE¬ 
FUL GERANIUMS.—Paul Crampel. Brightest 
and best of ull m every way. Vivid scarlet. Strong plant a 
from 60 pots, 2s. tid. do/.; 18*. 100. Smaller but very good. 
2* and l*. 6d. do*., free. Jacoby. crimson, great 
favourite, from 60 pots, 2*. do/.; 15a 100. Smaller, la. 6d. 
doz.; 10a. 100, free. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


m FORBES’ 

By 


1915 


Appointment. _ ILLUSTRATED - 

CATALOGUE 

Florists’ Flowers, Hardy Plants A Seeds. 
Free on application. 

JOHN FORBES (Hawick), LIMITED, 

THE KING'S NURSERYMEN. 

HAWICK, SCOTLAND 

■REST STOUT GARDEN NETS.-Do not 

be misled by ao-called cheaper net*. Do not pay until 
you hare aeen and approved of the netting. Seud your onlor 
only. Netting, good, Btrong, small mesh ; will not rot. An 
supplied by mo to the Royal Garden*, 25 ydn. by 1 yd., la.; 
by 2 yda., 2*.; by 3 yd*, 3*; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. - Only address. H. J. OASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Published 136 year* 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or toko away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
A* 6d.; by 3 yda, 7* 6d- ; by 4 yds., 9a 6tL Any si/e made. 
Standards for same. 10 ft. high, la each. Garden Netting, 
3*)aq. yda. for 1*. Orders over 5a carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag LiaL-H/J. GASSON, Net 
Works, Rye. Established 126 years. 


Digitized by 


Google 


SAVE 


GLASS, MONEY, 
TROUBLE, LABOR, 


by using our special Greenhouse 

RED DEVIL GLASS CUTTERS 

Then you will know what a real glass cutter is, and what an improve¬ 
ment our steel, hand-honed, tested and inspected wheel is. 

As a judge of tools, as an expert horticulturist, you certainly want to 
try a “ Red Devil " Glass Cutter. 

n__ ■ I i-i.-J n«ns To make it worth your while, we'll 

uDECIBl introductory UTTBr. mail you one (only) No. 023 Cutter for 

r ■ ■ ■■ - T ■ , i 5d. (stamps accepted) * Booklet Free. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. lie., 

190-192. CH«S STREET, NEW TORI CITY, N.Y., II.S.I. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better I 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.UOO cubic feet.3.6 

No. 2 . 10,000 . 2 8 

No 3 . 1,000 . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 



Zf unobtainable of mttr ttedsmnn, vt supply post free 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd,, HACKNEY, N.E. 


SMITH'S WEED KILLER 


is absolutely PERFECT : 

4 Tins oF Powder or 
4* Gallons of Liquid 
ro ma ke lOO Ga llons 
€> /Q Carria g e Pa id. 

MARK SMITH.Id. IwfA///rca//vA//? 



/ s a as a n vr l IF"; 


the 
world 

IS ALL-BRITISH. 

W. Lawson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, say*: " The 
Texas Hatcher worked splendidly. Last sea¬ 
son I hatchod 75 chicks with it, and I was 
... quite a novice." 15-egg size, 3 6130 eggs, fP9. 
Climax Incubator and Rearer in one, 40-eggs, 136. 
FREE : An English 1/6 Thermometer wiib each one. 

S Other Incubators, Poultry Houses. Bone 
Itters, Ac. Everything for Poultry, lowest prices, 
rge Illustrated Catalogue free. 

NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE (D ,5f 

Clonbrock Road. Stoke Newington, LONDON. 


•TREE STAKES.—Chestnut, Hazel, &o., 4ft., 

-L la.; 5ft, lx 6d.; 6ft,2a; 7ft.2s.6d.; 8ft, 3* per dot 
Tied in bundles, points creosoted. I.arch, Oak. and Chestnut 
Poles for Pergola* CleftTrelli* Laths, Is. 6d. 100ft run. Free 
on rail -FERN DEN FENCING CO , Haslemere, Surrey, 


OECOND GARDENER.—Required in June 

a very capable man, where seven are kept experienced 
in housea and bedding out. aged under 30; wages a guinea a 
week, coal, light and live in lodge; If married, no children; 
preference to a man who has his mother living with him; 
will have to keep lodgo in perfect order, and the wife or 
mother attend to gates.— E. CECIL ROY, 59, South Audley- 
■treet London, W. 


AATANTED.—GARDENER for two acres, 

" * for kitchen and pleasure garden; lad kepi to help; 
lire out; 25*. weekly. - THWAITES, Clarence Lodge, 
Clarence road, Clapham Park. 


WEEDS' 


. 2/8, 

drum . 

. 2d., carriage . 

. 0d. 

5/4 

•• 

1/3 « 

1/- 

18/- 


8/- . 

paid. 

91/6 

M 

5/- 


T6f- 

» 

6/- 



One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 ua" — * 

\ : 

40 

Irish orders are not subject to these carriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Full 1 
Price allowed for all drums and casks if returned 
in good condition carriage 
paid, within 2 months. 

N B.—la tbs sness of ths sbsvs, pleas* 
not* that this Wssd ElUsr ana 1 to JO of 
wst«r. being Honkle the ordinary strength. 

One gsLkm miieS with M gsJIsno of wstsr 
will co»oi an sraa of from 1M to SOS sg. yds. 
tjtdimly. TKrr* u no imeii to Uu 
Wood Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 



SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE" 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 90 
hours without attention. 

List A'* M sent fret viM booklet, 

' Hew shall l heat my Grrenheust t' 

CHA8. P. K1NNELL A Cl., Hi¬ 
te, Boathwark It., Lon t 


GET A ’y 

OMARI 





GREENHOUSE 

psg« Mat of wrandly oonvtruotsd I - 

■ad all Garden BequLsItss free for s Don ward. 
A- SMART. Km pi r« Work* MIL 



TO LADY GARDENERS.—TO LET, in 

•h charming part of Devonshire, near three good market, 
towns and main line, a thoroughly developed FRENCH 
GARDEN of 3 acres, with established connection, and 
equipped with own water supply throughout and light rail¬ 
way from packing-shed to all parts or garden. Rent for 
Land and Buildings, £65 per ann. Also modern 5-room 
Cottage adjoining at 5* per week. Growing crops, loose 
I'lant, frames, clftches, tools, etc., at valuation. Apply by 
letter in first instance to—CRAIG A 80N, 26, Theobald's- 
road, London, W.O. 

pOMPACT Nursery Florist and Seed business 

for Sale, in full working order. One hour rail from 
London. Nine houses planted with Tomatoes in most 
promising oondition. Splendid stock of bedding plants. eto‘ 
Price £500. Suitable for ladies. Rent, including comfort¬ 
able dwelling-house. £75, or would sell freehold.—B. O. 
(Box 213), Gakdknimo Illustrate, 63, Lincoln's In* 
Field*. London. W.O. 


TtfETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

J-’ —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 so. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5a. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept-50 *q. yd*, for la. List* 
and samples free.— H. J. GA8SON, Netting Works, Rye. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

















































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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6 D - A LOT. i Lots, 3 d - VERY STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS & CLUMPS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 

Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-Grown Plants. w» 

PLEASE SEND BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. 

Bend for New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Perennials, Climbers. Vegetable Plants, 

Greenhouse Plants, and Summer Bedding Plants. All Correctly Named. 

Orders from 6d. to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. An extra lot given with every 6s. order. Postage for small orders: 4d. for orders up to 2s.; 

fid. for 3s. worth, and so on. 


MACNIFICENT HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Acanthus, line fo- i 

liage .. 4 for fid 


Canterbury Bells, 
large double .. 6 for 6 d 


Achillea, Tbe Pearl 4 ,, fid ; Canterbury Bells, 


Aconitum (Monk's 
Hood), blue .. 3 

Aconitum, new pink 2 
African Corn 
Lilies .. ..12 

Agapanthus. blue 
or white African 
Lily .. .. 1 

Alstrcemoria, Pe¬ 
ruvian Lily .. 6 


new pyramidalis 6 ,, 6 d 
fid Carnation, scarlet, 
fid crimson, yellow, 

or white .. .. 4 ,, 6 d 

6 d Carnation, true 

Crimson Clove .. 2 „ 6 d 

Carnation, double, 

6 d mixed .. .. 6 „ 6 d 

Cerastium, im- 

6 d proved .. .. 12 „ 6 d 


Alyssum Cold Dust 12 ,, fid Chrysanthemum 


Anemone japonica, 
white or pink .. 3 
Anemone japonica 
new flesh or dark 


maximum, large 
hardy white Mar¬ 
guerite, Davisii, 
and grandiflorutn 9 , 


red.2 ,, 6 d Chrysanthemum 


Anemone, scarlet 
fulgens, giant 
French, double 
and single Dutch 9 
Aquilegia chry- 
santha .. .. 6 

Aquilegia, long 
spurred .. 6 

Aquilegia, Kelway's 
new double and 
single .. .. 9 

Arum Lily, hardy 
white .. ..4 

Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisy) Beauty of 
Col wall, new 
largo dbl. lavender 2 
Aster Virgin icus, 

red. 2 

Asters Ericoides, 
heath-likc foliage, 
tiny pinkish-white 
flowers .. 2 

Aster F.ricoidea, 
sprays, heath-like 
foliage, white 
flowers .. .. 2 

Aster Ameloides, 
pink; Amythist- 
ina, blue; Blue 
Celeste; Acris, 
lilac blue; Cor- 
datus, dark blue; 
dory do Nancy, 
while ; Clyman, 
sky blue; Dainty, 
white, yel diBc; 
None Anglise, bi- 
colour,. while and 
blue; Pulchellis, 
delicate blue; ail 
large .. .. 2 

Auricula alpinus .. fi 
Auricula, best 
border .. .. 4 

Aconitum, bicolor 3 


Daniel, Kmc Ed¬ 
ward, Mr. Head, 
9 ,, fid The speaker. 

Robinsonii, re:y 
6 „ 6 d large tdooms 

Chry sant hemum 
6 „ 6 d maximum, Mrs. 

Lothisn Bell .. 
Cistus, Rock 

9 „ 6 d Commelina coeles- 


4 „ 6 d Coreopsis grandi- 

flora ... .. 6 

Cornflowers, blue 12 
Daisies, large dbl. 

2 „ Gd bedding, red or 

wliito .. 20 , 

2 ,, fid Delphiniums, dark 
or pale blue, or 
new large flower¬ 
ing hybrids .. 3 

2 „ 6 d Dianthus. dbl. or 

single, mxd. drs. 12 

Dianthus, Pink 
Beauty, Salmon 
2 „ 6 d Queen, (Yimson 
Belle, Snowdrift, 
Fireball, Vesu¬ 
vius, Queen of 
Holland .. ..9 

Dianthus Deltoides, 
creeping, for rock¬ 
ery, mass of pink 4 
Echinacea, red 
Sunflower .. 1 , 

Echinops ritro .. 3 , 

Erigeron or Sten- 
actis .. 4 , 

Eryngium, large or 
small Sea Dolly fi , 

2 ,, fid Evening Primrose U , 

fi ,, fid Everlasting Peas, 

white, red,or pink 6 , 

4 ,, fid Forget. - me - nots, 

3 „ fid Kelway's and Sut- 


Acouiturn, white.. 3 ,, fid ton's best dwarf 


Aconitum, yellow 2 
Anemone japonica, 
double white .. 2 
Campanula carpa- 
Lica, little gem, 
blue .. ..4 

Campanula Iso- 
pbylla, blue, for 
rockery .. .. 2 

Campanula turbin- 
ata, dwarf, blue 4 
Campanula persici- 
folia, tall, blue, 
or white .. .. 3 

Campanulaglomer- 
ata, large heads, 
deep violet .. 3 , 

Campanula uia- 
crambos, large 


Gd compact blue .. 15 

Foxgloves, spotted 9 
6 d Foxgloves, white.. 6 
Fragaria, straw- 
berry, beautiful 
fid for rockery or 

border .. 6 

French Marguer- 
Cd ites, all shades, 

from pink to 
6<1 crimson .. ..4 

F u n k i a, Corfu 
Lily ..3 

fill Funkio, variegated 2 
Funkia, Plantain 
Lily .. 2 , 

Gil Fuchsia, hardy 
crimson bush, 
large plants .. 3 , 


mauve pyramidal 3 ,, fill Gaillardia grand i- 
Campanula pyra- flora 


midalis, blue or 
white .. .. 3 

Campanula Wahlon- 
hergia, dwf. Clem¬ 
atis flowered, blue 
and white .. G 
Campanula grandis 
Backhousei, tall, 
blue or white .. 4 
Canterbury Bells, 
single, pink or 
white .. ..12 

Canterbury Bells, 
single, mauve, 
blue, or all col¬ 
ours ..15 

Canterbury Bells, 


Galega, white or 

3 „ fid blue .. .. G ., fid 

Geum, Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw, grand new 2 ,, 6 d 
Geum, now double 

C „ 6 d scarlet, Glory .. 4 ,, 6 d 
Geum, semi double 
scarlet .. 6 „ 6 d 

4 ,, fid Gladiolus, large, 

flowering, named 9 „ fid 
Gypsopila glabrata 12 ,, fid 
2 ,, 6 d Gypsophila pauicu- 

lata, white .. 6 „ 6 d 
Gypsophila rokeleka 6 . fid 
Helianthus, Miss 


Ifeuchera, scarlet 4 f 
Hollyhocks, double 4 
Hollyhocks, single 9 
Ibcris, I'crennial 
Candytuft .. 4 , 
Iceland Poppies .. 6 
Incarvilleadelavayi 2 
Iris florentina .. 4 , 
Iris Gerinaitiea .. 6 , 
Iris bispanica ..15 
Iris, .Japanese .. 4 , 
Iris, English .. 4 , 
Iris Canary Bird, 
Purple King, 
Grand Lila, blue 3 , 
Kniphofla (Torch 
Lily) .. .. 2 , 

Lavender, true, fra¬ 
grant Old English 3 , 
Liiiums, Tigrinum, 
double or single 
Tiger Lily; Um¬ 
bel latum, orange 
red; SpecioMim 
roseum, delicate 
pink ; Speciosum 
rubrum, crimson 4 , 
Lily of Valley .. 12 , 
Liniim. blue flax .. 9 , 
Lupins, tree, yel., 
white or mauve.. 2 , 
Lupins, new pink.. 4 , 
Lupins, blue or 
while .. .. 6 , 

Lupins, mixed .. 9 , 
Lychnis coronaria G . 
Lychnis, scarlet .. fi , 
Lytlium superbum 4 , 
Monarda, scarlet.. 3 , 

Mont hretias, mixed 20 , 
Pansies, best exhibi¬ 
tion varieties Bel¬ 
gian,Odier's, Bug- 
riot's, Carrier's, 
Covent Garden, 
English prize .. 12 , 
Punsies, all colours 
separate .. .. 12 , 

Pansies, giant 
flowering, Tri- 
mardeau, Paris¬ 
ian, Non Plus 
Ultra, Rival, etc. 15 , 
Periwinkle, blue, 
violet., and varie¬ 
gated .. 4 , 

Periwinkle, pink .. 3 , 

Phlox, mixed, good 4 , 
Phlox, best named 3 , 
Pinks, coloured .. 9 , 
Pinks, Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Sinkins 4 , 
Pinks, double while fi , 
Polyanthus, best 
border .. .. 9 „ 

Polyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose .. .. 6 ,, 

Poppies, Oriental, 
large crimson or 

scarlet .. .. 9 „ 

Potentilla, double 4 ,, 
Priinluas, lovely 
hardy varieties, 
see catalogue 4 ,, 
Pyrethrum hybri- 
dum .. .. 4 „ 


Pentatemon barba- 
tus, lobster flower 6 
Ribbon Grass .. fi 
Rocket, Sweet .. 12 
Rosemary, fragrant 2 
Rudheokia, double 4 
Rudbeckia New- 
nianii .. ..4 

Rudiieckift, newred 2 
Ha pon aria ocy- 
moides .. .. 12 

Saxifraga, mossy .. fi 
Scabious Caucosica 2 
Hedums, named .. 3 
S i 1 e n e, dwarf, 
crimson .. ..15 

Si lone Schafta, 
pink .. ..6 

Solomon's Seal, 
giant .. ..6 

Statice 8 ea Laven¬ 
der .. .. 4 

Slokesia cyanea, 
new large-flow¬ 
ered blue ]>eren- 
nial Core flower 
Aster, extremely 
showy .. 6 

Sw'eet Williams, 
i_ Dobbie’s Auricula¬ 
eyed .. 12 

Sweet Williams, 
Kelway’s new pink 9 
Spiriva Palmata, 
crimson or pink 2 
Spinea aruneus, 
goat s beard .. 2 
Tigriditis, lovely 
Mexican Tiger 
Lily, rich coIoui-b 6 
Tritoma Saundersi, 
rich orange- 
srarlet 1 

Tunica Saxifraga 15 
Valerian, crimson 
or while .. ..12 

Verhascuin, dwarf 
or tall .. .. fi 

Veronica spicata, 
blue ..4 

Viola admirabilis.. 9 
Violets, best giant 
flowering, frag¬ 
rant blue, The 


Viola cornuta, for 
bedding, rockery, 
etc., Kelway's 
Mauve Queen, 
Purple Queen, 
While and Blue 
’ Perfection 
Violets, Marie 
Louise, and Do 
Parme, double 
mauve, fragrant 
Viola, Maggie Mott , 
Kingcup, Kitty 
Boll, Pembroke, 
Royal Sovereign, 

etc. 

Violas, white, yel¬ 
low, blue, purple, 
red, large-flower¬ 
ing . 


STRONG, WELL-GROWN TRANSPLANTED 
PLANTS FOR COOL HOUSE, AND SUMMER 
BEDDING. 


Cup and Saucer 9 ,, fid I Hemerocallis fulva 2 ,, 6 d 


Ranunculus, giant 9 „ 6 d | ing.9 ,, fid 

STRONG HARDY CUMBERS. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii, true, self-clinging, large, with several 
trails, Is. each; second size, fid. each. 

Calystegia, double, Morning Glory.2 for 6 d 

Clematis, very choice, large flowering, 4 ft. high. 

See Catalogue, all colours and white. .. each 1.3 
Clematis: Krecta alba, white, shrubby; Hendcr- 
Boni, violet; Inlegrifolia, violet; Vitalba, 

white, Vitieella, purple .lfor 6 d 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots full of 

shoots .2 ,, fill 

Passion Flower, hardy, blue and white .. .. 1 „ fid 

Tropiuolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. .. 2 „ fid 

Tropseolum t uberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 ,, 6 d 

Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 „ 6 d 

Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber, blue .. .. 1 ,, 9d 

STRONC VEGETABLE AND HERB PLANTS 
FROM OPEN HELD. 

Rhubarf), Myatt's Linnams, best for colour, quantity, and 
quality two-year-old roots, 3 for 6 d. Rhubarb, Kelway’s 
liest mixed, 6 for 6 d. Sea Kale, 6 for 6 d. Asparagus, 
Kelway’s Giant and Connover's Colossal, strong, 100. 2 b. 6 iL 
Sage, 15 for 6 d. Thyme, 15 for 6 d. Marjoram, 12for6d. 
Parsley, 20 for 6 d. Mint(Lamb). 12 for 6 d. 


Agatha celestin, 
Blue Marguerite 
Arum Lily, large, in 
bud, white (Calla) 
Asparagus Spren- 
geri or Plumosa 
Age ra turn, Kel¬ 
way’s Blue Per¬ 
fection or new 
Mauve Beauty .. 1 
Antirrhinums, tall 
mixed, medium 
mixed, or dwarf 
mixed .. 1 

A n t i r r h i n u in s, 
named varieties, 
ull colours, separ¬ 
ate .i 

Aralia, Fig Palm .. 
Arum Lily, Macu- 
lata, wht. flowers, 
spotted foliage .. 
Arum Lily, Little 


single Marguerite 
Aster, separate 
colours, mauve, 
pink, white, blue 1 
Asters, best double, 
Ostiikh Plume, 
Chrysknth' iiium- 
flnwerfyi Giant 
Comet,Victoria.. 1 
Alynsuiu white Lit¬ 
tle Gem, very dwf. 1 
Begonias in bud, 
pink or crimson, 
large plants, over¬ 
stocked .. .. ( 

Begonia, large 
flowering bulbs, 
any colour ; dou¬ 
ble, 2 , fid.; single, i 
Begonias, Salmon 
Queen, Luminpsa, 
liosoa, Magidflea. 
very striking for 
bedding or pots.. - 

Calceolaria, yellow 
or red .. .. t 

Campanulas, blue 
or white, for 
hanging pots .. I 
Chrysanthemums, 
st rong rooted cut - 
tings, for house, 
or garden, best 
early, mid or late ( 
Cobea seandens, 
rapid purple 
floweringelimlicrs 2 
Cordyline, pretty 
table Palms .. ; 

Dahlias, flnedouble I 
Dahlias, Kelway's 
single Cactus . < 

Dahlias, new single 
Colossal .. .. ( 

Dahlias, now' 
Pieony-flowered ; 
Dahlias,new Collar¬ 
ette.| 

Eucalyptus, a i r 
purifier .. ..4 

Fuchsias, choice 
doubles .. ..4 

Geraniums, scarlet, 

P. Crampel, pink- 
ivy, crimson 
Jacoby .. .. 2 

Geraniums, scented 
oak loaf .. .. 2 

Heliotrope (Cherry 
Pie), large frag¬ 
rant, dark or light 4 
Kochia, Summer 
Cypress .. .. 3 


Lolielia, best dwarf, 
dark or light blue 
or white ( 2 s. 100 ) 20 fi 
Marguerites, love'y 
new double, Mrs. 
•Sander, while .. 3 , 
Marguerites, largo 
white Covent Gar¬ 
den and large sul¬ 
phur yellow 4 , 

Mituulus cardinality 
large scarlet Musk 6 
Nirotiana affinis, 
fragrant white 
Tobacco .. .. 9 , 

N ieot ian a Sandorm, 
crimson Tobacco 9 
Nemesia Suttoni 
and compacts .. 12 , 
Nigella Miss Jekyll, 
blue .. .. 12 , 

Pentstemons, large 
hardy plantsfrom 
cuttings, will 
flower well this 
year. Scarlet 
Newbury Gem, 
and Kelway's 
Forbes, Huttons, 
etc., grand large 
flowering.. 3 , 

PentHtomons, Scar- 
1 c t, .Southgate 
Gem and lovely 
m* w pink.. .. 2 , 

Primula obconiea. 

new liybr'ds 4 , 

Primula kewensis, 
splendid scented, 
bright yellow .. 4 , 
Primula M a 1 a- 
coides, rosy lilac 4 , 
Petunias, priz.o ex¬ 
hibition and giant 
Excelsior.. .. 6 , 

Rehmunma Pink 
Perfection .. 3 , 
Salvia patens, pure 
gentian blue .. 4 , 
Schi/.anlhus (But¬ 
terfly-flower) .. 12 , 
Siuilax, trailing or 
erect .. .. 4 , 

Spinea floribunda, 
huge feathery 
white plumes .. 2 , 
Spinea Peach Blos¬ 
som and Queen 
Alexandra,lovely 
new pink plumes 1 , 
Stocks, Ten-week, 
extra choice, 
large - flowering 
doubles .. . 12 , 

Slocks, Beauty, new 
salmon pink .. 9 , 

Salvia splemlcnR, 
scarlet, early or 
late flowering 
varieties .. .. 6 , 

Saxifraga, Mother 
of Thousands .. 3 „ 
Smilax, long trail- 


Streptocarpus, 
Veitch's new 
hybrids .. 3 , 

Sweet Pea Plants, 
grandest varieties 20 , 
Tuberoses, large 
flowering bulbs, 
double white .. 2 , 
Verbena, fine large- 
flowering hybrids, 
Auricula - eyed. 
Mammoth Per¬ 
fection or scarlet 9 , 
Zinnia elegans, dbl. 
giant .. .. 12 , 


Spring-sown Broccoli, early and late, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Curled Kale, 

Leeks, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Savoys, Sprout¬ 
ing Broccoli.100 for 9d 

Cucumbers, for house or frarno. Improved Tele¬ 
graph, Veitch’s Sensation, Sutton’s Al .. .. 1 „ 6 d 

Cucumbers. Bedfordshire Prize Ridge .. .. 6 „ 6 d 

Tomato, Carter’s Sunrise and Sutton's Perfection 6 „ 6 d 
Vegetable Marrows, long green and white, green 
and white bush, and Moire's Cream .. .. 6 „ fid 


'M, F.R.H.S., 2, VINE HOUSE, WOODSTONE, PETERBOROUGH. 


CIKEENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. A DICTIONARY op ENGLISH NAMES op 

'-A Fi.owf.kino ani> Fink-Leavkd Palms, Fkkns, and —Containing full account of its culture, with special -“• PLANTS.—In two Parts: Englisb-Latin and Latin- 

Lycopopipms, with full details of the propagation and culti- chapter on Apple Cookery. Price fid. ; by post, 8 d. — English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. fid. “A 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the liest plants PUBLJ 8 HKK, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. work of value which extends over a large field, including 

in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, —---cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 

12 6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Liucoln’s Inu Fields, Loudon,W.C. Mention "flaril tmlny IHnstratsA* I Time*.— PUBLISHER, &3, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


USHER, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 
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GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, aud 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS : 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Matle in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all 1 rontnongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 

StnithfSeUI Ironwork *. Leeds : ft New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London S.F- 


UST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MAY 11, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

l*Hio-Cattleya Fascinator Mossi;.' Imogene, from Messrs. 
Florj and Black. Langley, Slough; Gelio-Cuttleya Anaconda, 
from Baron Bruno Schroder, The Dell, Egham, Surrey. 

Medal. 

8n.V£B FLORA.—Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, N. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Daphne arbuocula, from Mr. G. Routhe, Kenton, Kent; 
Clematis aphylla, from Miss Willmot t, Warley Place, Emh . 
Ceanothus rigid us rerun, from Mi os Willmolt. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora. -Mewr*. Dobbie and Co., Edin 
burgh for 8«reet Peas. 

Silver Gilt Bakjmun.— Messrs. B. R Cant and Son, 
Cole heater, for Roses; Messrs. F. Cant and Co.. Col lutaler, 

for Roses. 

Silver Flora —Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, for Carti.v 
lions; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sona, Highgutu, for Romm , 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sona, Edmonton, for greenhouse 

SILVER Banks! Ay. —Messrs. Allwoori Broa. Haywanis 
Heath, for Carnations ; Mr. A. Dawkins, King's-rood, 
Chelaea, for Schizantbu*; Mr. Jaa. Douglas, Great Book- 
ham, for Auriculaa; Mr. E. Hicks, Twyford, for Rnsm; 
Messrs. S. Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, for Carnations and 
Acacias; Mr. 1C McConnell, Bromley, for Cineraria*; 
Messrs. Phillips and Taylor. Bracknell, for Auriculas; 
Mr M. Prichard, Christchurch, for hardy plants; Mr. G. 
Keuthe, Keeton, for alpine* and shrubs. 

Bronze Flora.—M essrs. Carter Page ami Co., I,ondnn 
Wall, for annuals and Violas ; Messrs. Piper, Rayswuior, for 
rock plants; Mr. C. Turner, .Slough, for cut shrubs; Messrs. 
T. 8. Ware. Ltd.. Feltham, forrock plants ; Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons and Crisp, Twyford, for rock plants. 

BRONZE Bankkian.— Messrs. J. C'hcal and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley, for cut flowering shrill*; Col. Mark Lockwood, Rom- 
f rd. for 8chizanthus; Mr. G. W Miller, Wisbech, for hardy 

I I ante; Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, for rock plants; 

lessrs. R. Tucker and 8on, Oxford, for rock plants; 

Wells and Co., Merstham, for Antirrhinum Nelrose; Mr. 
P. I .adds, Swanley, for Balrias and Pelargoniums ; Mr. 
J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for Aubriotias, etc. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Tulip Empire, from Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Ltd., Bath ; 
Tulip Winner, from Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Ltd, Bath; 
Tulip Marconi, from Messrs. Waterer, Sons aud Crisp; Tulip 
Nirvana, from Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Ltd. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Messrs. Barr and Sons, Cerent Garden, for Tulips. 
Silver Flora.— Messrs. Waterer, Sona and Crisp fur 

TulipA 

Silver Gilt Ban UHLAN.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wtsbech, for Tulip*. 

Silver Ban km an.— Messrs. R and G. Cuthbert, South- 
•cute, for Tulip*; Messrs. R. Sydenham, Ltd., Birmingham, 

for Tulips. 

BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM." 
Post froo. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue frit. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 



Digitized by 


Google 



100,000 FREE COPIES J 

of our 30th Annual Illustrated Catalogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 

CONTAINING HUNOREOSof ILLUSTRATIONS & BARCAINS "T? 




Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 


Ungla/cd Lights, 

Dog Kennels, with * 2ft > 2 3 

platform, from 9/8 



Rustic Houses, __ _ 

Cucumber Frames, from 16 - from 37,6 Rustic Arch, 4 9 13 ft. x 8 ft., £0 15s. Wood Buildings, from 67 6 

w. COOPER^ LTD., 761, Old Rent Road, London, S.E. 

WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 

Frit, for Special Catalogue. 


MESS|NSJ|R , 

louohborough'leVceste’rsmire 

lUvut PC OfT-c. 122 VI CT9RIA S T S W,1 • 



“SYNDIC" GARDEN REQUISITES. 



I AWN MOWERS. < 

maker at luwe-i pricuL 


Our own and all uroll-known 


ARDEN HOSE. “Syndic" Hose in made In four 
grades. and nil qualities are guaranteed Grade 


“SYNDIC" LAWN , 
MOWER. 


grade*. _ _ _ „ ...... _ ___ _ 

No. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. r»o(t. length 

Jin. 3-ply. complete with union ami tap r<«*e, 27s. 3d., M Best 

carriage paid; Sin 338.: Jin . in 4-ply, 45s. 4d. Abso- ln the 

lately the bent value obtainable. M| World 

SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. ^ 

Write for Catalogue of High-claas Garden Requisites Wo Can Save You Money. 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 



“Barrows” PRUNER 

Spocial Features. 

A perfectly easy and smooth 
"drawcut" action. 
Immense power by lever and 
toggle motion. 
Detachable Blades. 

The only pruner that does not 
pinch or squeeze the shoot. 
Black 4s.9d. Plated 5s. 9d. 

Spare Blades, 6d. each. 

Sale Manufacturer*: 

BURMAN & SONS, 

Limited, 

Leebank Works, 

BIRMINGHAM, England. 



CANES. 

POLES. 

RODS. 


BAMBOO 

2£t., 8.1. ; 3ft., 1/1 ; 4 ft., 1/3, 1/6. 1/11. 
2/6 ; 5ft.,4>, 5/- ; ♦» ft.,5/-. 6,-; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft.., 10/- 

Tapering Rod* for Sweet Peas, 7-8 ft., 7 6: 9-10 ft.. 
10 12 ft., 12 all per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creosotml Trellis, I*irge 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Not ting, Wire Net¬ 
ting. Labels, HaiHa and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope 
and Twine. Mat*, Shreds, Bamboo ami Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maples Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, I/eaf Mould, C’oeoanut 
l 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A, E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original U&rnboo Company. 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

Y Y hold 400 gullnti*; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 476tt*., si/e 4 ft. 3 in. square, £4 2s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals.. In. each Any of the above car¬ 
nage paid. — H. J. GAStsON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


A RUSTIC ARCH FOR 2/9 

Send P.O. 2/9. We will send you Rustic 
Wood, cut to sizes, to make au Arch 4ft. 
across path, ISin. deep uml 7ft. out of ground. 
When ordering, state whether flat top or 
gothic required. 

Rustic Poles for Pergolas, Fencing, &c. 

Uin. to 2in. at Butt, 12ft. Long, 5/- per doz. 
24in. ,, ,, 6/- „ 

3in. „ „ 8 /- „ 

4in. „ „ 10/tt „ 

All order* degpatched the tame day at rtetived. 

A. TURRELL & SONS, 

Rustic & Horticultural Works, Forest Hill, LONDON, S.E. 

’Phone: Sydenham 1268. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15 - with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate froo and carriage paid 
Sin-e 1005 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and soldover2U,OX) .Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everythiug included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDF. AND TEST THE MACHINE Blit 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALU CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day f«r copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustrn- 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS,” 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM 


F lowerpots.— io h* in , 107 in., 20 6in., 

30 5 in., 40 3| in., 40 31 in . 30 2| in., packed free, in orate 
(returnable) 7s Gd. Illustrated List free.—THUS. JEAVON8, 
Silver-street Potteries, Drierley Hill. 


G ARDEN NETTING—Best bird-proof, 25 

by 1 yard, 10d.; by 4J yards, 3s. 9d. ; by 8 yards, 6*. 8d. 
Cheaper kinds and any size made. Over 5«. orders carriage 
paid.—KNIGHT, Ro yal Arcade. Lo we stoft. _ 

S AVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, 

best, and cheapest Cisterns, ' nrriage paid. Lists froo. 
-R. B JOHNSON Ac CO . Tank Works. March. Camba. 
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REASONS U 
WHY 


ELECTRIC 


99 GARDEN 
HOSE 


IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


IT OUTLASTS 
OTHER HOSE. 

A Dealer's Report :— 

“ One of our cus¬ 
tomers had used a 
piece of “ Electric ’’ 
Hose in his garden 
which was not 
sufficiently long, and 
it was necessary to 
add to its length a 
piece of another 
make of hose. This 
has been done three 
times, and the old 
piece of “ Electric ” 
remains in perfect 
condition.” 


LOOK FOR THE 
"ELECTRIC” 
BRAND. 

REFUSE . . 

SUBSTITUTES. 



1. —The plies being braided over each seamless tube of rubber before vulcaniza¬ 
tion, renders it utterly impossible for them to open or unwrap. 

2. —It is very pliable without any tendency to kink. 

3. —Will withstand 50 per cent, more pressure than the old-style hose. 

■ 4.—Being made under pressure, all defects are developed during the process 
of manufacture. 

5. —Owing to the peculiar way in which " Electric" Hose is vulcanised, the 
life of the rubber is prolonged. 

6. —Any length can be cut up to 500 ft. without joints. Every foot being 
marked it can be used for general measurement purposes, which is a great 
convenience. 

7. —“Electric” Hose will outwear any other hose of equal price several times, 
and is, therefore, the most economical hose to buy. 

8. —The yam is cabled and twisted by ourselves to insure uniformity. 

9. —Each 6trand of cotton which enters into the manufacture of “Electric” 
Hose is tested for strength during the process of twisting, cabling, and 
braiding; each strand will hold a weight of 20 lbs. without breaking, and 
when combined in our circular braided fabric make a hose of immense 
strength. 

10.—Each fabric Is a separate hose in itself, and the strong braided plies 
constitute a practical armouring, yet the “whole ” is one homogeneous article. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER Co., Ltd., 


Sold by all the 
Leading Stores, 
Seedsmen, and 
Ironmongers 
throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Ask your 
Dealer for it, 
or write to us 
for particulars 


94, CAXTON HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


R. WALLACE & GO. 

Nurserymen and 
Landscape Artists, 

OOLOHESTBB. 


Our Speciai/t/es Include— 

LILIES. 

MAY FLOWERING TULIPS. 
IRISES. 

CHOICE FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
ALPINES. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


S0LANUM CILIATUM 

(Acculeatissimum). 

We are in a position to offer this little known but magnifi¬ 
cent novelty. Its appearance at various times at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Meetings has created the greatest 
interest and has caused highly favourable comments by 
the leading Gardening Press. Having hud no opportunity 
of testing the growing and fruiting qualities,, we therefore 
offer this plant to the general public without any warranty, 
express or implied. The main feature of the plant is its 
brilliant scarlet seed-pods, varying in size from that of a 
Tangerine Orange ana decreasing in size to the top of the 
branches; but every berry is of the same brilliant hue. Re¬ 
garding its culture, we recommend, from Press comments, that 
it should be planted in the most sheltered yet sunny spot. 

We can supply plants in small pots at l/« each, offered 
subject to remaining unsold upon receipt of order. 

Wm. WOOD & SON (Maresfield), Ltd., 

Woodland Nursery, 

MARESFIELD. UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


ON SALE BULL’S EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS I 

THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


Whan writing Gardening firm* pleaaa m 
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Good 

Gardening 


WRITE 
for 
UST 
No. 100 
it win 
interest 
you. 


demands a good Mower. 
Get a strong, easy- 
running Mower. Get a 

RANSOMES’ 
Lawn Mower 

I T is a fine piece of machinery, 
the product of Britain; it cuts 
clean, is easy to use and needs 
less attention than any other in 
the world. 

A velvety lawn is a tribute to your 
care; keep it smooth and trim with 
a Mower of 80 years* reputation—a 
" Ransomes.’" If ir does cost 
more than a foreign Mower, it*s 
worth it. Ask your Ironmonger or 
any expert gardener. 





FAMOUS MOWERS 

The Best in the World. 

Made by 

RANSOMES. SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD. IPSWICH. 
Established 1789. 

Sold and Recommended by Good 
Ironmongers and Seedsmen everywhere. 
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BOCK GARDENS 

HOW TO MAKE AND 
MAINTAIN THEM . . 


By LEWIS B. MEREDITH. 

Second Edition. With new Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ It is safe to say it is one of the best of the really 
practical works whicli have been written, and we 
can cordially recommend it to everyone who is em¬ 
barking, or has already embarked, on this fascina¬ 
ting branch of horticulture."— The Gardentr't 
Chronicle . 


HERBACEOUS GARDEN 

By Mbs. PHILIP MARTINEAU. 

Second Impression. Demy 8vo. Clotk. 

Is. 6d. net. 82plates beautifully 
reproduced, two in colour. 

"The only bad thing about Mrs. Martlneau’s 
book Is its title. * The Herbaceous Garden' is too 
ngly a name for a volume which can only be de¬ 
scribed by that ill-used word, charming. Yet it is 
not easy to suggest a better title. The illustrations 
are uncommonly beautiful .”—The Times. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, ■ 
OOVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Original from 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

The alpine Flax (Linum alpinum).— 
Pretty as the Flaxes of our gardens are, 
there is a great similarity among them or 
mistakes as to names. This, now in 
flower, is distinct and quite charming in 
colour. It clings to the ground like a born 
•' alpine ” plant. 

The green-flowered Columbine (Aqui- 
legia viridiflora). — I was charmed with 
this in the late Mr. KingsmilTs garden at 
Harrow and often failed to get it. Now I 
have some plants in flower, thanks to Mr. 
Correvon, at Geneva. It will not rival the 
sbowy-ooloured kinds, but is an interest¬ 
ing plant.—W. 

A fine Heath (E. mediterranea superha). 
—I grow all the varieties of this Heath in 
the trade, and .some are not quite satis¬ 
factory. One I got as a hardy form of 
the Tree Heath (E. arborea) turns out to 
be a poor mountain form of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Heath. The best variety is the 
one named here, which I found in the 
Darley Dale Nurseries at Matlock. It is 
a handsome flowering shrub, quite hardy 
and free.—W. 

Early Roses.— Roses in sheltered places, 
like other things, are responding to the 
fine weather. A large plant of Gloire de 
Dijon on the south side of a greenhouse 
has come away very rapidly, and to-day 
(April 28th) I observed several blooms 
more than half expanded close to the 
wall. With a continuation of weather 
such as we have been experiencing for the 
past few days the blooms on this variety 
will be earlier than usual. — W. McG., 
Bahnac. 

The daily Press on gardening.— I was 

glad to read your remarks bn the above 
in the issue of April 10th. They were not 
before they were wanted, and I think yonr 
“ rub ” might have been more vigorously 
made. The other garden papers ought to 
help, too, for, of all the gibberish ever 
written on gardening matters, there have 
been a few samples in some of our London 
dailies from time to time since the war 
broke out. With eight gardening weeklies 
and a host of literature on all horticul¬ 
tural matters the gardening public scarcely 
needs the assistance of a daily Press. 
Should it ever do so I beg to suggest it 
would be as well to employ acknowledged 
authorities to write. Their propositions 
would at least be practical, even if lack¬ 
ing in journalistic flourish. In a certain 
London daily recently there was an article 


that would give anyone the impression that 
farmers and gardeners could be almost 
made to order at some institutes. Such 
writers ought to have their pens taken 
from them, and, in place, given a spade 
or sword to assist at the front.—C. 
Turner, Highgatc. 

Tooth worts.— In advocating the use of 
Dentarias for the wild garden I should 
have mentioned one of the great 
advantages is that rabbits and hares do 
not touch them. This is notably the case 
at Spetchley, and at Warley they are 
likewise untouched.— E. Willmott. 

Cytisus proliferus. —This exceedingly 
beautiful Broom is probably less tender 
than might be expected, coming from its 
home in the Canary Isles. It is true we 
have not had any exceptionally cold 
winters of latter years, but Warley is 
bleak and wind swept, yet my plant 
flourishes and flowers on a wall facing 
S.E. in company with Fig-trees, Ephedra 
altissima, Drimys Winteri, Salvia involu- 
crata, etc.—E. Willmott. 

Clematis alpina. —Referring tq your 
note on Clematis alpina (May 1st. p. 268) 

I have found this* plant hundreds of 
times in a wild state in Tyrol, but the 
colour was a blue-violet, occasionally, but 
rarely, white, like many blue flowers. I 
have never seen it manve or pink. Per¬ 
haps you are referring to garden varieties. 
—A. H. Maude, Newbury. 

-This is the earliest kind *with me, 

and a very sweet flower it is, soft lilac- 
purple. The plant is as hardy as a Briar, 
but one seldom sees it well grown. Any 
rough, sandy, or gritty bank should suit 
it. It is not vigorous in ordinary soils like 
other kinds, and I have lost a good many 
plants of it from putting them near some 
vigorous kinds. There are varieties of it 
differing in colour, and perhaps in other 
ways, but they are all worth looking after, 
and I wish I knew who has a good stock 
of them.—W. 

Sell la itallca. —A charming little plant 
is the white variety of the Italian Squill, 
dwairfer and less vigorous in every way 
than the ordinary blue S. italics. It is 
only some 3 inches or 4 inches high with 
me, and a little group (it increases slowly 
hero) is quite pretty. This white Italian 
Squill has been a long time in cultivation, j 
but is still scarce, although among recent i 
importations of S. italica some white | 
varieties differing slightly may have been I 
found. I owe it to Miss Jekyll and the 
late Mr. Octavius Corderoy, each of whom ' 
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sent me a bulb some years ago in response 
to an inquiry if this plant was still to be 
met with. By the way, is the pink variety 
figured in Maund still to the fore?—Ess. 

Dl8tyllum racemo8um. —A brilliant little 
shrub from Japan growing against a 
wall at Wakehurst and now covered with 
flowers. Perhaps the brilliant effect of it 
is not so well seen against a wall, and it 
might be well worth trying in southern 
parts of the country as to whether it will 
do well In the open ground or not. 

Veitch’8 Double Cherry.— This is the 
handsomest of my Double Cherries, a very 
large and delicately-coloured form. It is 
a hardy and vigorous Cherry, worth trying 
in various ways. Some of the plants 
from Japan are on their own roots, as 
they should be, or we may see a sucker 
of some wild stock busy killing the 
cherished kind. It is supposed to be a 
variety of Prunus serrulata, a Japanese 
kind, but its history is not very clear. It 
was found in Japan by the late J. H. 
Veitch.—W. 

Bunch Primroses. — These have many 
uses in the garden beside planting in 
flower-beds. Lately I saw in a private 
garden near Bagshot 2,000 plants grouped 
to colour in woods. In another garden 
they were massed under flowering shrubs. 
In the west I saw them flowering freely 
in- the Grass. I know no low-growing, 
spring-flowering plant that gives so much 
colour at so small an outlay.— J. Crook. 

[With the above note was sent a gather¬ 
ing of flowers in white, yellow, mauve, 
crimson, and fancy hues of fawn, brown, 
buff, and apricot, the flowers in fine heads 
on stout stems, showing well the selected 
strain Mr. Crook grows. These Bunch 
Primroses do best in deep retentive soil 
well manured. We have few spring 
flowers so bright or so free.—E d.) 

Mutisia decurrens. — Many years ago 
this grew well in the garden of the late 
Mr. Charles Jenner, of Easter Dudding- 
stone Lodge, Edinburgh. Mr. Mungo 
Chapman, of Stirling, was then gardener 
to Mr. Jenner, and appeared to experience 
no difficulty with it. It does well, as has 
been said, at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, and when Mr. T. Hay, now of 
Greenwich Park, was at Hopetoim it 
flowered satisfactorily there also. I do 
not know if it is still .'it Ilopetoun, but it 
produced its suckers well there and was 
propagated by means of these. I rather 
fhink, however, from what I have seen of 
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the plant, and have heard of it in other 
gardens, that it is unwise to remove all 
the suckers, as the old croyvn appears to 
die off in several gardens known to me. 
At Hopetoun it was grown against a wall. 
—S. Arnott. 

Romanzoffia Suksdorffi. —I am not quite 
sure about the spelling of the name of this 
new Romanzoffia, but it is one of the best 
of a limited genus, and, as seen lately in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
is superior to R. sitchensis. It is fairly 
vigorous and bears its small white 
flowers in great abundance. I believe it 
is hardy, but at Edinburgh it was grown 
in a pan in a cold house.—S. Arnott. 

Sedum Rhodlola rubrum.— A bright 
orange-red coloured form of our native 
Rose Root well deserving a place in the 
rock garden, though not among the 
rarest, as it will grow anywhere. I like 
to give a place to native plants of any 
interest or beauty and plant a taller, 
also native, kind, S. Telephium, in the 
Grass. It marks an outlet on a knoll, 
where it thrives. From Sir Frank Crisp. 
— W. 

Primula Julias. — I was much interested 
to read of Mr. Jenkins’ success with this 
Primula. To grow it a foot high is surely 
a record. It would be satisfactory to 
know how it thrives in other gardens and 
if it ever attains to those dimensions. 
With me at Warley it is quite dwarf, but 
it spreads freely and I have had thousands 
of blossoms open at. the same time. Pin¬ 
eyed and thrum-eyed plants differ slightly, 
but not to any great extent. My first 
plant was given me from the Oxford 
Botanic Garden. All the plants from the 
original were pin-eyed, and I later had a 
thrum-eyed one from abroad. Most of the 
plants I have noticed in England have 
been pin-eyed.—E. Willmott. 

Paris Museum d’Histoifo naturelle.— In 
your issue of May 1st, p. 2C0, you pub¬ 
lished a note signed “ W. S.” concerning 
the closing of the library of the Paris 
Museum d’Histoire naturelle. I should 
be very much obliged if you would publish 
the following:— 

The library as well as the galleries 
(zoological, botanical, etc.), are really 
closed to the public during the war 
from lack of employees, but it is not 
true that “ all the employees of the 
library, less one, are present, having 
nothing to do.” On the contrary, all 
the employees, less one, are at. the 
front, and the only one who remains 
is fully occupied in attending to the 
professors of our museum and the 
foreign scientists who are personally 
introduced by them. Concerning my¬ 
self, I consider as unworthy of notice 
the insinuations of the writer, who 
represents me as a man who neither 
understands nor fulfils his duties. 
For more than twenty-eight years I 
have been librarian, and I have always 
done my duty to the entire satisfaction 
of all bona fide workers. My pro¬ 
fessional and scientific activity has 
been recognised by the Association des 
Biblioth6caires Frangais, which has 
twice elected me its President. In 
your own country I have received the 
degree of LL.D. (Honoris cavsa) froni 
the University of Aberdeen and was 
elected Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of .Great 
Britain. I believe that no impartial 
man will hesitate to choose between 
the insinuations of an anonymous 
writer and this distinguished apprecia¬ 
tion of my competence and of my long 
and loyal service.—J. Deniker, S.D., 
Chief Librarian of the Museum 
dTIistoire naturelle. 


Onosma Bourgsi. — A creamy-coloured 
kind without the striking beauty of O. 
tauricum, which may, however, be attrac¬ 
tive in the rock garden. I fail completely 
with O. tauricum. I am quite sure I 
should succeed with it on a dry wall. It 
dislikes my soil. From Sir Frank Crisp.— 
W. 

The early Daffodils at Warley.— The first 
Daffodils to flower in the open are pallidus 
priecox, Bulbocodium, variiformis, and 
canariensis. This has been my invariable 
experience during many years. The two 
first-named are nearly always in flower by 
the end of January, sometimes earlier. N. 
pallidus piiecox has been established in 
the Grass for some twenty years. The 
Bulbocodiums show a wider range of 
flowering than any other Daffodil I know. 
They begin in January and continue until 
well into June.— E. Willmott. 

Deutzlas. —The value of Deutzias in the ! 
open garden does not seem to be properly I 
appreciated. This is to be wondered at, j 
for in the milder parts of the country, j 
especially near the sea, these handsome 
shrubs succeed exceptionally well. A late 
frost may mar the display of bloom, but 
in ordinary seasons few shrubs are so 
handsome both in growth and in flower. 
Those chiefly planted here are D. gracilis 
and D. crenata fl.-pl., both of which are 
well suited by the climate and soil. The 
majority of these pieces has attained to 
a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, and some of 
them are almost 5 feet in diameter. At 
the present time (May Oth) the flowers are 
beginning to open, and as they are in vary¬ 
ing exposures the display will be pro¬ 
longed.—W. McG., Balmae. 

As to tree-distortion, I fear that your 
voice is the “ voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” Wherever I go I meet the 
distortion of trees. I saw a large garden 
near Sunningdale last week. About 150 
acres or more of meadow land had been 
planted with all kinds of trees and shrubs 
—plenty of good things, but no taste in 
planting and no effect from the landscape 
point of view. From the terrace over¬ 
looking what should be a fine view the eye 
is brought up sharply by a niggling little 
Dutch garden. When you escape this you 
light on clumps of conical-shaped trees. 
Tons of money must have been spent there. 
The Catneliias were magnificent. I saw 
the best tree of Camellia reticulata out of 
doors that I have ever seen anywhere; 
also a splendid collection of Magnolias, 
but without any artistic beauty or effect.— 
Sydney Spalding. 

Narcissus Indamora.— In all probability 
this is one of the most beautiful and grace¬ 
ful of white trumpet-flowered Daffodils. 
In the official classified list of Daffodils it 
is placed in “i.b.,” which to the 
specialist implies that it is a variety in 
which both trumpet and perianth are 
white. With such description, however, 
my plant hardly agrees. Having come to 
me through the generosity of Sir John 
Llewellyn, in whose group at Hereford I 
greatly admired it a year ago, I have not 
the least doubt as to its correctness, while 
it is so distinct in itself that no one is 
likely to make a mistake concerning it. 
Raised, 1 believe, by Mr. Crosfield, it is 
characterised by a graceful droop not 
given to many kinds, though some of the 
seedlings raised by the late Rev. G. P. 
Haydon very much Incline in this direc¬ 
tion. In other respects it is characterised 
by an exceptionally long, cylindrically- 
inclined trumpet, palest sulphur in tone, 
and only slightly expanding at the mouth. 
The perianth segments are white and 
long. The plant is vigorous in growth, 
its refinement stamping it as a high-class 
variety good in garden or e v hibition hall. 

, -E. 11. Jenkins. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPES GROS COLMAN AND BLACK 
HAMBURGH. 

The notes on the two Grapes above named 
open up a matter which is not often reeog- • 
nised, viz., that so far as Gros Colman is 
concerned it is, with lew exceptions, much 
better done by market than by private 
growers. A span-roofed house from 200 
feet to 300 feet in length well furnished 
on either side with medium-sized bunches 
carrying enormous berries with only a 
very few inclined to be foxy testifies to 
the skill of the grower. The Grape is a 
kindly grower, free cropper and setter, 
but there are certainly things essential to 
its successful cultivation. It must be 
started early and grown along quickly to 
get it thoroughly ripened and coloured be¬ 
fore bad weather sets in, and the foliage, 
being softer than that of most varieties, 
needs a little special protection from hot 
sun, this taking the form of extra space 
between the glass and training-wires, 
special care in ventilation, and early 
shading. First-class colour in the berry 
cannot be obtained unless the foliage is 
kept in a healthy state. Again, it is clear 
that Gros Colman requires more feeding 
than most Grapes, probably due to the 
extra size of wood, foliage, and fruit, and 
it is here the market grower scores, as the 
roots, being nearly always under cover, 
he feeds and waters heavily. The weight 
per rod is often a staggerer to the grower 
who has been taught that very heavy 
I cropping is detrimental, if not'absolutely 
fatal, to good colour. I do not know the 
average time these rods are allowed to 
stand. I have seen them bearing grand 
crops ten years after planting one-year 
cut-backs from the eye. Very little of the 
extension system is seen in market work, 
and it is always the aim of the pruner to 
keep the spurs as close in to the main 
stem as possible. If one were to classify 
the different varieties of Grapes from a 
quality standpoint under four headings I 
suppose Gros Colman would be in the third 
list below the Muscats and Black Ham¬ 
burgh, but decidedly better than others; 
for instance, Alnwick Seedling or Gros 
Maroc. S. 

Hardwick. 

[The late Mr. Barron, one of the best 
judges of fruit I know and who had 
large experience of this Grape under 
varied conditions and aspects in the old 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, used to consider Gros Colman 
of only second-rate quality. It is a Grape 
that wants “ growing,” as in but very few 
instances does one find it really w r ell 
coloured, owing to the fact that enough 
time is not given to it to allow of full de¬ 
velopment.—W. P. T.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Grapes.— Away from the South 
of England, that is, anywhere north of the 
Thames, one seldom sees Vines on the 
walls of cottages, and in the occasional 
places where they are found the result is 
not often satisfactory. Queries are some¬ 
times made as to the best way of dealing 
with existing Vines. I invariably tell the 
enquirer “ You must be prepared for a 
considerable amount of trouble if you 
want fair bunches of fruit.” Grown 
nearly always on the spur system, the 
spurs are allowed to get too far from their 
base, with the result that a lot of sappy 
growths is annually produced and the 
greater part allowed to remain all through 
the summer. Instead of this, all should 
be removed, except one or two, according 
to their strength and the distance apart 
; of the spurs on the branches, the shoots 
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stopped one or two eyes beyond the bunch, 
and all laterals stopped, as is the practice 
under glass. This thinning out of the 
foliage and letting in light and air 
strengthen growth for another season and 
are a safeguard against mildew, one of 
the worst foes of outdoor Grains. As a 
preventive it is well to keep flowers of 
sulphur on hand and dust foliage and 
wood once or twice before the fruit begins 
to change. A little rough thinning of the 
bunches should be practised if nice berries 
are required. The above may sound a 
considerable amount of trouble, but if 
growers are unable or unwilling to incur 
it. it is better to root out the Vines and 
plant something else. It is useless allow¬ 
ing them to remain year after year if no 
fair crop is forthcoming. They ought to 


liquid or an artificial dissolved in the 
water should be applied. In the case of 
planted-out trees similar treatment will 
be required as soon as the gathering of 
the first crop is finished, while as much as 
possible of the old mulch on the border 
should be raked off and fresh material 
applied. 


climatic conditions prevail, some of the 
species blossom during the greater part of 
autumn and early winter. The dwarf- 
growing kinds are excellent for the rock 
garden. In places where they are injured 
by cold they can be grown out-of-doors in 
pots for the summer and early autumn, 
and be placed indoors for winter. They 
are easily increased from cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame in summer, 
and thrive in loamy soil, which may be 
moderately light or on the clayey side. If 
the young plants are stopped once or twice 
while young they afterwards develop 
naturally a bushy habit. Regular pruning 
is unnecessary, though some people prefer 
to cut the plants over after blooming in 
order that the old flower-heads may not 
produce seed, the seed-pods having a 


THE SHRUBBY VERONICAS. 
Unfortunately a considerable number of 
the shrubby Veronicas is too tender for 
general outdoor culture in the British 
Isles, although they are excellent plants 
for the milder counties even when exposed 


Veronica macroura (Warley var.) in Miss Wilhnott's garden at Warley. 


rather untidy effect when left on the 
plants. 

The following list does not by any means 
include all the available shrubby 
Veronicas, although anyone wishing to 
form a collection will find them a suf¬ 
ficiently representative set to afford a 
good deal of interest and pleasure. 

V. speciosa is one of the best of all, 
for it is of vigorous habit, 3 feet to 5 feet 
high, forms a wide and shapely bush, and 
blooms well in autumn and early winter. 
It bears dense racemes of purple or 
reddish - purple flowers, but there are 
varieties witli white, lilac, pink, blue, and 
red blossoms. As the racemes are some 
3 inches long, and borne from nearly 
every leaf-axil on the upper parts of the 
shoots, the effect is very fine. The pic¬ 
ture here given of V. macroura, var. 


do fairly well on many old cottages with 
an aspect anywhere from south-east to 
south-west, especially on the thatched 
cottages with big, overhanging eaves 
where they would have a maximum 
of sun and shelter. Stillward’s Sweet¬ 
water Is the most reliable outdoor 
Grape. If a black is preferred I should 
recommend Queen Olga.—E. B. S., Hard- 
vneh. 

Pot Figs.— As soon as the first crop has 
been cleared the foliage must be thoroughly 
syringed, and then, if the house is closed 
and previous treatment as regards heat, 
copious daily syringings, and frequent 
damping of the floors is resumed, the 
second crop will develop rapidly. As the 
pots are completely filled with roots fresh 
top-dressings arc imperative, and when¬ 
ever water is required, either diluted 


to the full effects of the sea breeze. Some 
sorts are, however, hardier and may be 
grown successfully in the Midland 
counties, but on the whole the most beauti¬ 
ful kinds are rather tender. Most of them 
are natives of New Zealand and have 
been grown in this country for many 
years. They differ a good deal in habit, 
for some grow into large, wide-spreading 
bushes, 5 feet or C feet high, others rising 
but a few inches above the ground. In 
New Zealand one or two species form 
small trees with a distinct trunk, but they 
have not developed this habit here. All 
are evergreen and most of them bear 
attractive flowers in dense racemes. In 
some instances the flowering season ex¬ 
tends over several months, in other cases 
it is over in a few weeks. In Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and other places where similar 
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Warley Blue, suggests a variety of V. 4 feet high, it bears a profusion of racemes 
speciosa. This particular plant appears of white, lilac-tinged flowers In summer, 
to stand well a few miles from London, V. Traversi is the hardiest of the tall- 
although in the environs of London a growing kinds and may be grown in the 
severe winter usually causes severe open in all except the very coldest parts 

injury. Good varieties of V. speciosa are : of the country. Growing into a bush 4 feet 
Autumn Glory and Blue Gem (blue), to fl feet high, it bears a profusion of 

Gauntletti (salmon-pink), La Seduisante I racemes of white, lilac-tinged flowers 
(violet-purple), Manx Queen (crimson), during early summer. 

Mme. Chretien (purple), Redruth (red). V. Hulkeana is one of the most tender 
Vulcan (claret), and Snowflake (bluish- i and at the same time one of the most 

white). Some of these are varieties, others beautiful of all the shrubby species. Of 

probably hybrids. rather straggly habit, it grows 3 feet or 

V. buxifolia is often found less than 4 feet high, and bears long, terminal 
2 feet in height. It grows much taller but panicles of lilac flowers in early summer, 
very often its beauty deteriorates the i It should be giveh a place at the foot of a 
larger it grows. When below 2 feet in ! warm wall. 

height it is usually seen as a pretty, com- A curious set of shrubby Veronicas is 
pact plant, well clothed with small. Box- formed by a few species such as V. 
like leaves. The white flowers are pro- Ileetori, V. cupressoides, V. loganioides, 
duecd during summer from near the points I and V. lyeoi>odioides. They are usually 
of the branches. of dwarf habit with tiny leaves and com- 

V. amplexicaulis forms a spreading 1 pact habit, bearing a resemblance to some 
plant often less than 2 feet in height. Its j dwarf Conifer such as a Cypress or 
attractions are its dense growth, glaucous 1 Juniper. They are moderately hardy and 
leaves, and white flowers. at home in the rock garden. D. 


very suitable for the cuttings, which 
should have the leaves at the bottom half 
of the stem removed before insertion. When 
each pot has been filled with cuttings it 
should be thoroughly watered through a 
fine rose in order to settle everything In 
its place. Then they must be stood in a 
frame on a firm ash bottom and kept close 
and shaded till rooted, which will, in most 
cases, take place by the autumn. The 
tops of the cuttings must not be pinched 
out. As you are away from home all day 
would it not be possible to place your 
frame in such a position in your garden 
as to be out of the sun’s rays? Otherwise 
shading, whether required or not, will be 
sure to cause many fatalities among the 
cuttings.) 

Holly dying.—Kindly tell me the reaeon of 
Golden Holly dying branch by branch? The 
stem has a diameter of about 1 foot, but has 
thrown shoots from the base now it has been 
cut down arm by arm as it dies. The soil is 
good, but not very deep, being near a rocky 
mound. Could it be want of nourishment ? 
It is sheltered by Rhododendrons and is about 
20 feet high.— Mrs. A. F. Cooke. 

[There is no insect or fungus present, to 
account for the dying back of the branches 
of the Holly. No doubt it is suffering 
from being in rather shallow soil and pro¬ 
bably from the summer droughts of the 
past few years. We suggest mulching 
with some fresh soil and well-rotted farm¬ 
yard manure, watering freely once or 
twice a w£ek.] 

The black Dogwood.—The Alder Buck¬ 
thorn, berry-bearing Alder, or black Dog¬ 
wood (Rhamnus frangula), a common 
shrub or small tree in English woods and 
hedgerows, has a special value at the pre¬ 
sent time, its wood when made into char¬ 
coal being used in the manufacture of the 
best gunpowder. The white Willow (Salix 
alba) and the common Alder (Alnus 
glutinosa), both native trees, are also em¬ 
ployed to some extent for the same pur¬ 
pose. but the charcoal made from their 
wood is inferior to that of the Rhamnus. 
Large quantities of the last are imported 
from Holland and Belgium, but the sup¬ 
ply is evidently insufficient, our War Office 
having advertised for it in this country. 
Estate owners and others in a position to 
assist are desired to communicate with the 
Secretary, War Office, Whitehall. Gun¬ 
powder is a mixture of saltpetre seventy- 
five parts, sulphur ten parts, and charcoal 
fifteen parts, reduced to a fine powder by 
grinding, thoroughly mixed in a wet state, 
and theg compressed. The mixture Is 
afterwards granulated, glazed, and dried, 
when it is ready for use. The quality of 
the gunpowder depends as much on a 
proper proportion of the ingredients as 
upon their purity. The charcoal is there¬ 
fore prepared with great care. Small 
wood of about ten years’ growth is pre¬ 
ferred, and it should be cut in spring when 
the sap is rising, the bark being then easily 
peeled off. It is most important that every 
particle of bark should be removed before 
the conversion of the wood into charcoal. 
-Field. 

Stranveesla undulata.—This handsome ever¬ 
green shrub should find more general favour, 
although its hardiness in the most northerly 
parts of the United Kingdom has not yet been 
fully tested. It owes much of its value to its 
bright orange-red fruits and the rich colour 
of its foliage in the autumn. As a plant for 
the shrubbery or for grouping. Stranvsesia 
undulata is worth consideration.—Ess. 

Rhododendron rhomblcum iB doing well in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, where 
it is much admired. The flowers are of a good 
bright pink or purple, and their attraotions 
are heightened by the leaves, which are in 
threes and rather rhomboid in form. 


Veronica saUcifolia in the Botanic Garden , Cambridge, 


V. timeleoides is another dwarf, 
small-leaved kind; its habit is more erect 
than in the last-named, but the leaves are 
glaucous and the flowers blue. The 
variety glauco-coerulea is a very pretty 
glaucous-leaved plant with rich purple 
flowers. Both bloom for a considerable 
period during summer. 

V. 8 alioifolia . — This is a very useful 
species, forming a large bush 5 feet to 
8 feet or more high, clothed with Willow- 
shaped leaves up to 5 inches in length, and 
bearing during summer slender, pendulous 
racemes, often G inches or more long, of 
white, pink, or lilac-tinged flowers. It is 
a moderately hardy kind, the plant from 
which the accompanying illustration was 
taken growing out-of-doors in the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden. There is a 
variety gigantea which in its native 
country forms a small tree 20 flpet or more 
high with a decided trunk. J 

V. angustifolia has also / Willow-like 
loaves, but they are much Smaller than 
those of the last named. A sorub 3 feet or 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating shrubs.—Could you give me a 
few hints as to the taking of cuttings of hard- 
wooded plants, such as Helianthemums, 
Cistus, Cotoneaster, etc. I took some five or 
six weeks ago which have been practically a 
failure. The cuttings, varying from 1$ inches to 
3 inches in length, were planted firmly in sandv 
soil round the edge of the pots and plunged into 
fine coal slack to keep the worms out. As all 
my frame room was utilised at the time, I 
used two boxes covered with glass. The cut¬ 
tings seemed to go on right for about a 
month, and then rapidly went wrong, the 
leaves drooping and withering. Should the 
cuttings be this year's wood? Most of mine 
were of last year's growth. Should the tops 
of the cuttings be pinched out. and what is 
the best leneth and how far should they be 
inserted in the pots? Being away from home 
all day, I had to oover the glass to keep the 
sun off. and what cuttings have shown anv 
signs of life bear the mark of the darkness— 
viz., bleached, etc. A few hints will be much 
appreciated.— Dfffield. 

[Cuttings of the different subjects named 
by you and also of a great many hardy 
shrubs can be readily struck about the 
month of August. They should be formed 
of the shoots of the current year, taken 
before they get too hard, and dibbled 
firmly into well-drained pots of sandy soil. 
A length of from 3 inches to 5 inches is 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—New Edition, 13th, reviled, with description! 
of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their oulturt and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Us .; 
post free, IBs. Sd. Of old Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardkxixo Illvstratid, 63, Lincoln's Inn Field 4 
Ijondon, W.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


clump I received had leen growing in 
loam and peat, with a mingling of the 
siftings of magnesian limestone so common 
in the Cotswolds. In any case a free, 
open mixture is best, with moderate sup¬ 
plies of moisture during growth. Those 
who have it should realise the importance 
of saving every seed the plant produces, 
and by persevering for a few years a small 
stock may be raised. E. H. Jenkins. 


OMPHALODES LUCILIiE. 

Mr. C. Bernard Robinson, in the Issue of 
May Sth (p. 282), touches very lightly upon 
the cultural requirements of this gem of 
the Borage Worts, and after saying it is 
“difficult” relegates it to the “moraine,” 
as though that were its only hope. I am 
told, however, that it is by no means a 
moraine plant in nature, and probably a 
little experience will prove it to be almost 
as “difficult” in the moraine as else¬ 
where. I wonder whether Mr. Robinson 
is aware that, at one time, within ten 
miles of Charlton Kings—at Painswick to 
be accurate—the plant was almost in the 
nature of a weed, to such an extent, in¬ 
deed, as to send out runner-like shoots—a 
very rare occurrence—and flowering for 
months on end. The plants grew,' how¬ 
ever, on the slope of a sunny rock- 
bank, and though lightly mulched with 
slate chips, to keep the surface cool, were 
not. subjected to moraine treatment in the 
least; in all probability the garden 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 

When this can be induced to form good 
spreading clumps carrying from thirty to 
fifty, expanded blooms it is undoubtedly 
one of the most delightful garden plants 
we have. There is something charming 
about this little plant when in perfect 
health, the pure white pink - stemmed 
flowers being shown up to advantage by 
the fresh bronzy-green foliage, which, 
when the plants are doing well, quite 
carpets the ground. In many gardens this 
Shortia is not a success, this probably 
being due to its not being given a suitable 
position. It does best when sheltered from 
cold winds such trees and shrubs 
afford, and once well established grows 
with considerable freedom. No effort 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Rocheliana. — This is an 
Austrian species about which there is con¬ 
siderable confusion. Frequently hardy- 
plant growers exhibit the variety corio- 
phylla for it, though no two are more dis¬ 
tinct. The typical kind is readily dis¬ 
tinguished by its perfect hillocks of 
rosettes, which approximate to a small- 
growing, densely set S. marginata, though 
the hillocks grow higher than in that kind. 
The rosettes of leaves are roundish and 
heavily encrusted after the style of those 
of S. marginata. The flowers, erect, 
milk-white, three or four in a head, are 
produced late in April on pale green, 
slightly pubescent, 3-inch-high stems. It 
is a pretty and useful kind, and easily 
grown. The variety coriophylla is 
coarser-growing, looser-habited plant, and 
spreads laterally, minus altogether the 
hillock-like formation of the typical kind. 
The longer, broader leaves are pale green 
faintly pitted with white markings. 
Another distinctive feature is that it 
flowers fully a month earlier. S. R. lutea. 
whose value has yet to be proved, Is a 
pale yellow form having a somewhat looser 
habit of growth, but with more decidedly 
encrusted leaves. All are of easy culture 
in very gritty loam with perfect drainage. 
The variety coriophylla is, however, the 
most vigorous.—S. V. S. 

The Auvergne Lungwort. — Pulmonaria 
arvernensis, now' in flower, is a dwarf 
Lungwort, much smaller and neater than 
the others of the race generally seen in 
gardens. It is excellent for the front of 
the border, but is still better adapted for 
the rock garden, especially when raised a 
little, as it then shows its neat habit of 
growth and flowers much better than on 
the level. The leaves are of a good green, 
not spotted like those of many of the 
Pulmonarias, and the blue flowers are in 
fair-sized terminal cymes. The colour is 
good also. The white variety, P. urver- 
nensis alba, is a pleasing little plant. The 
height varies with the nature of the soil, 
but in that generally given to rock plants 
some 0 inches or a little more will be 
about its stature.—Ess. 

Saxifraga juniperifolia.— My experience 
of S. juniperifolia and its shy-flowering 
quite confirms that of Mr. Jenkins, re¬ 
lated on page 2C0. I have known it for 
many years, but have long ago discarded 
it, seeing we have so many other yellow 
free-flowering Saxifrages. Many years 
ago I saw it in bloom in the garden of an 
amateur, who told me that he could only 
persuade it to flower by keeping it covered 
with glass, not in winter only, but also in 
summer. Even with this it flowered very 
shyly with him. It Is hardly worth the 
trouble to do this. I did not find it diffi¬ 
cult to grow or to Increase. T was at one 
time inclined to ascribe the failure to the 
cooler sun of the north, but I find that is 
not the cause.—S. Arnott. 

Alyssum argenteum.—This is very use¬ 
ful in rock gardens, and does not appear 
to object to being tightly wedged in be¬ 
tween two boulders, where, however, 
there is a good depth of soil beneath. The 
flowers are of a deep shade of yellow, and 
appear towards the end of April and dur¬ 
ing May. A. argenteum may be in- 


Part of a group of Shortia galacifolia. 


moraine had not then been dreamt of. I 
remember somewhere about 35 or so years 
ago walking from Cheltenham to Pains- 
wick and back in the day to see the 
unique collection of alpines which the late 
Mr. James Atkins grew at the time, and 
this lovely Omphalodes, which I had then 
already grown and propagated with some 
success both from cuttings and seeds, was 
among the surprises that awaited me. It 
is, however, admittedly not an easy plant 
to grow, though perhaps the slug renders 
it more difficult to keep than it would be 
without its untimely attention. 

In my own experience I have found the 
plant do fairly well in loam, peat, and 
sand in about equal parts, while for cut¬ 
tings or seedlings I usually added finely- 
pounded brick rather liberally. The 
plant is very impatient of manure and 
rich vegetable soils, and dislikes disturb¬ 
ance when it becomes old. Mr. Atkins 
sent me a particularly fine clump, unfor¬ 
tunately late in the year, which only 
pined away and died after a short time. 
When moving is necessary it should he 
done in May. If I remember aright the 


should be spared to make this plant at 
home in our gardens, since the richly- 
tinted leaves add dainty flowers amply 
justify any care we may give it. 


Double Wallflower Harpur Crewe.— This 
is the generally accepted name of a dainty 
old double Wallflower of perennial habit, 
which was known long before the time of 
the flower-lover whose name it bears, and 
was then, as now, largely propagated from 
cuttings, the only method of increase. I 
have grown it for years and have lost it 
more than once. About a year ago I re¬ 
ceived a plant as a double Cheiranthus 
alpinus. The habit, howeyer, aroused sus¬ 
picion, as it was stiff and erect and not 
like any Cheiranthus alpinus I bad ever 
seen. It is now in flower and proves to be 
Wallflower Harpur Crewe. Planted in a 
moraine to induce hard, sturdy growth, it 
Is about a foot high. My plant is bearing 
thirty-five heads of the dainty, double, 
deliciously - fragrant, yellow flowers. 
Though it has not the fat spikes of the 
German double Wallflowers, it is much 
more charming— S. Arnott. 
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creased by cuttings—division being rather 
risky. A few young plants should always 
bo kept in reserve, for old plants are of 
uncertain duration and liable to sudden 
collapse.— Kirk. 

Phlox subulata G. P. Wilson.— The alpine 
Phloxes are always beautiful, and none of the 
subulata section is more charming than G. F. 
Wilson. The large heads of pale blue are 
numerous, and last over a long period. I 
wonder if anyone ever noticed the peculiarly 
fine effect of this Phlox—and others of the 
family—by moonlight. The variety under 
note began to flower this year on April 26th. 
It is easily increased by division or from cut¬ 
tings, which may be rooted in sandy soil in a 
cold frame.—W. McG., Jialmae. 

Thalictrum adiantifolium. —Perhaps the 
prettiest of all the family, T. adiantifolium is 
not without value as a rock plant. It must, 
however, be closely watched and kept strictly 
within bounds, for it is of a very persistent 
and rather encroaching habit. It is, I think, 
most effective in rockwork late in April and 
before it develops its flowering stalks. The 
green then is of a very attractive shade, but 
it loses in effectiveness later in the season. 
A poor, gritty piece of soil will suit T. adian¬ 
tifolium equally as well as a choicer medium, i 
It is useful for cutting, the foliage associat- ; 
ing well with the flowers of other subjects.— j 
Kirk. I 

JEthionema iberideum. —The ASthionemas j 
are excellent plants for the rock garden. In I 
the wetter districts they are better in the 
moraine than in the rock garden. JE. iberi- i 
deum is a neat, white-flowered species of 
rather prostrate habit. Mr. Clarence Elliot 
seems to grow this iEthionema well, and he . 
has exhibited it in good condition. It is ap- | 
parently quite hardy, and has survived con¬ 
ditions under which some of its allies have 
suffered. I find it does capitally in a sunny 
moraine of whinstone chips and lime-rubbish. ' 
—S. Arnott._ | 

GARDEN FOOD. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF THE POTATO 
AND COOKERY. 

The American Government is carrying out 
in their laboratories at Washington useful 
studies of the foods of garden and farm, 
under the able direction of Dr. Langworth. 
These are issued in the form of bulletins 
at a low price. From that on the Fotato 
we print the following :— 

Cooking.— In cooking, the heat affects 
the various constituents of the Potato in 
different ways. The water expands into 
steam, part of which evaporates from the 
surface. Within the minute cells making 
up the tuber it presses so hard against the 
walls that the tough cellulose is ruptured 
just as any airtight vessel may be broken 
by the pressure of expanding steam. The 
starch grains inside the cells are thus re¬ 
leased, some of them being also dis¬ 
integrated, while part is changed into the 
soluble form of dextrin by the heat and 
part is filled with water or hydrated. The 
protein coagulates or hardens much as the 
white of egg does in boiling, and at least 
a part of it is broken down into simpler 
bodies. The mineral salts are probably 
little affected, but some of them are broken 
down, part of their constituents passing 
off as gases and part forming new com¬ 
pounds with quite different characteris¬ 
tics. It is the sum of these and minor 
changes which makes the difference be¬ 
tween a raw and a cooked Potato. One 
of the great advantages in cooking 
Potatoes and similar vegetable foods is the 

Improvement in flavour. —Raw Pota¬ 
toes, especially old ones, often have a de¬ 
cidedly bitter and disagreeable flavour, 
which is less marked after cooking, as 
some of the flavour-yielding bodies are ; 
volatilised or are extracted. The flavour 
of the cooked Potato isfclso due in part j 
to the development of the cooked-starch I 
taste, which is much more pleasant than | 
that of raw starch. 

There are also disadvantages in the re¬ 
sults of cooking, and though, on the whole, 
they are much less important than the ad¬ 
vantages, nevertheless they influence the 
food value. There is some reason for 
believing that the protein of the Potato j 


when stiffened by heat is less easily 
digested than when raw. A much more 
serious matter is, that considerable quanti- 
! ties of the nutrients may be lost from the 
I Potato during cooking. So important is 
I this point that at the Connecticut and 
| Minnesota experiment stations several 
series of experiments have been made to. 
J determine just how much of the various I 
nutrients is thus lost when the Potatoes 
are cooked in various ways. In some of 
j the tests distilled water and in others j 
i limewator and alkaline water were used, 
but the quality of the water seemed to 
have little influence on the loss. In other 
exixu'iments some of the Potatoes were 
soaked for several hours before boiling, 
and it was found that this tripled the pro- ; 
jiortion of protein lost and doubled that of ' 
the ash. If the Potatoes were put into 
cold water at the start it was found that, j 
they lost almost twice as much protein : 
(15.8 per cent.) as wheh they were plunged 
at once into boiling water (8.2 per cent.). 
With the cold they lost 18.8 per cent, of j 
their ash and with the hot water practi- I 
cally the same amount. It lias been sug¬ 
gested that the difference in the amount 
of protein removed is due to the fact that 
when the Potato is plunged into boiling 
water the protein near the surface hardens 
at once and hinders the escape of juices 
from the interior. . When, on the other 
hand, it is heated slowly much of the juice 
soaks out Ik? fore the protein coagulates. 
On account of these losses in boiling 
Potatoes many ]>ersons consider steaming 
preferable. | 

The tests just described were all made 
with i»eeled Potatoes, but another series 
was made with unpoeled ones in which it j 
was found that when boiled in their 
jackets Potatoes lost only 1 per cent, of ' 
their protein and a little over 3 per cent, j 
of their ash, no matter what the temjiera- j 
ture of the water was at the start. Almost 
no starch is removed when Potatoes are 
boiled in their skins, but when peeled the I 
mechanical action of the boiling water I 
wears off the outer surface and in this I 
! way as much as 3 per cent, of the carbo- j 
! hydrates may he lost. | 

Evidently, then, by far the most eoono- j 
| mical w r ay to boil Potatoes is in their i 
; jackets. When they are cooked in this | 
way they should, of course, be thoroughly ! 
sera lied before boiling, and it is a common , 
practice to remove a section of the skin 
at each end of the Potato or to pare a ring 
around the middle of the tuber so that the 
moisture may escape and the cooked 
Potato may not become soggy on standing. 
If they are peeled before cooking they J 
should be placed directly in hot water, j 
When I 

Baked in their skins, Potatoes pro- J 
bably undergo much the same changes as j 
in boiling, save that they lose practically 
none of their ingredients except a little 
| water which evaporates through the skin, 
j Some of their moisture changes to steam 
inside, and unless the Potatoes are to be j 
I eaten immediately this must be allowed a 
way of escai»e through a break or holes ! 
made with a fork in the skin, or it will j 
change back to water and make the j 
Potato soggy. When raw Potatoes are 
fried they should be cut into small pieces j 
in order that the heat may penetrate to j 
the interior before the coating of fat on I 
the outside becomes scorched. They lose j 
some water by evaporation and absorb j 
considerable fat. The thinner the pieces 
the greater will be both these changes. i 
Thus Potato chips are found to contain ! 
only 2 per cent, of water and 39.S per cent. | 
of fat, whereas the raw tubers contain I 
about 78 per cent, water and 0.1 per cent, i 
fat. When | 

Boiled Potatoes are mashed with milk j 


! and butter, fried, or prepared in any 
of the multitudinous ways familiar to 
good cooks, their composition will be that 
of plain.boiled Potatoes plus the nutrients 
in the materials added. Pur6e of Potatoes 
made with milk would make a much better 
single ration than plain Potatoes, because 
it contains a higher proportion of protein. 
Salt, pepper, and other seasonings have 
also a decided value, in that they improve 
the flavour of the Potatoes and make them 
more appetising. The Potato may be pre¬ 
pared for the table in a great many ways, 
and this is an advantage, as it helps to 
give variety to the diet. 

In this country the main test of the 
revoking quality of the Potato is whether 
or not it yields a light, crystalline mass 
with almost distinct starch particles, or, 
in common parlance, its mealiness. In¬ 
vestigations were carried on at the Cornell 
Experiment Station to learn what it was 
that produced this mealiness, and the con¬ 
clusion was reached that it depended 
mainly on the starch. If this was abundant 
and evenly distributed throughout the 
tuber the cells would burst open in cooking 
and make a light, flaky, uniform mass. 
If the starch was scanty in any part of 
the Potato, water would he likely to settle 
there and make the cooked Potato soggy. 
Mature but still fresh tubers hold more 
starch than either young or long-stored 
ones, as we have already seen, and the 
inner medullary layer is more likely to be 
poor in starch than the outer layer. There¬ 
fore the tubers most likely to cook into 
mealiness are the well-developed crisp 
ones. When the tubers are young or 
watery, or have a large core with many 
long arms branching into the outer 
medullary section, they are not so likely 
to he mealy wiien cooked. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Asparagus cold.— On warm days Aspara¬ 
gus is bettor eaten cold than served hot 
and with hot sauce. It should he cooked 
and spread out thinly to drain. The heads 
should be as uniform as possible and 
medium in size—most of the Asparagus 
grown is only fit for soups and stews—and 
the scales should be carefully removed so 
as not to retain the water. The sauce will 
he different for cold Asparagus, but the 
lover of good things as they are will not 
need much sauce. 

Pecan Nut In April.— I missed my well¬ 
loved Pecan this winter, the war or other 
causes having stopped the supplies. Now t 
I have some sent me by Mr. Byron Tyler, 
of Kansas City, and I am glad to get 
them. They are good little Nuts, hut the 
smallest I have had. The best I know r 
come from the Mississippi region. In any 
ease, the Pecan is the best Nut of the 
northern woods, and there is a fine future 
for it if anyone would send it over to us 
in a good state every autumn.—W. 

Spring Cabbage.— Once again has Har¬ 
binger asserted its superiority as a very 
early Cabbage; in fact, it might safely be 
styled the earliest Cabbage in cultivation, 
as it is always ready for cutting some 
time in advance of those varieties which 
at one time were mostly relied on for the 
purpose. The heads are small, but they 
are compact, and there is but little waste. 
For a private establishment it is unsur¬ 
passed for earliest supply. 


New Index and Blndlnar Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated it now ready (jjrice 3d , post 
fret 3id.). The Binding Com for the tame volume it also 
arailable (price. 1*. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can he obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, fV.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is ft., post 
free. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PELARGONIUM ROLLISSONS’ 
UNIQUE. 

This is one of the most beautiful and use¬ 
ful of the whole family of Pelargoniums, 
and yet, strange to say, but very few 
people grow it. Of its origin all that is 
known is that it came up in a batch of 
seedlings in the then famous nursery of 
Rollisson’s at Tooting over seventy years 
ago. Though so old a plant, Rollisson’s 
Unique still maintains its reputation, for 
there is nothing like it, and for covering a 
back wall or a pillar in the conservatory 
it cannot be surpassed. It is of vigorous 
growth and flowers profusely, its leaves 
being delicately fragrant. * Even during the 


such is large this Pelargonium will be 
found very useful. 

In the old Chiswick days this was largely 
grown, there being at that time three 
different forms varying in the intensity of 
the colour of the blooms. The flowers of 
the type are crimson-purple, while there 
are also lilac and scarlet flowered forms. 
The scented-leaved Pelargoniums are, at 
the present time, under a cloud, due, no 
doubt, to a certain extent, to the fact that 
the old-fashioned nosegay in which 
fragrance was a necessary feature Is now 
superseded by the more artificial bouquets, 
often with little, if any, foliage. 


Forced shrubs.—These, as they pass out 
of flower, are hardened off and finally 
planted out in a nook by themselves to 


the wild garden or other suitable places 
where in due course they flower abun¬ 
dantly.—A. W. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

It often happens that entire failure 
occurs, and the cause is assigned to the 
seed being bad, whereas it is very often 
through improper treatment. It is neces¬ 
sary to use compost which has been 
thoroughly cleansed from insect life; it 
should also be free from any substance 
| that is likely to favour the growth of 
fiingi. The “ damping off,” of which we 
hear so much, is caused by a fine thread¬ 
like fungus, which often originates from 
some woody substance contained in the 
soil. Clean pots or pans are also essen- 



Pclargonium Rollissons ’ Unique as a cut flower . 


winter months dozens of its beautiful 
purplish-crimson flowers may be cut for 
indoor decoration, while grown in large pots 
it can be seen to advantage in the open air 
during the summer, care being taken not to 
fasten the shoots too stiffly, otherwise they 
will present, at best, a very artificial ap¬ 
pearance. We have also used it in the 
flower garden, the trailing shoots being 
pegged down to the soil. The best way to 
strike this Pelargonium is to insert the 
cuttings singly into 2^-inch pots, using fine 
sandy soil and placing them in full sun¬ 
shine in a light, well-ventilated house. If 
taken off early in August they will be well 
rooted by the autumn, and will make fine 
plants by the following spring. A well- 
flowered and 'well-grown specimen is an 
ornament to any conservatory, and where 


recover from the ordeal of being forced 
into bloom. In the course of a couple of 
seasons many are again available for the 
same purpose When space can be spared I 
it pays to keep plants of Deutzias indoors. [ 
After relieving them of the oldest wood ; 
place them in heat, when, with a liberal i 
use of the syringe, they quickly break and I 
become furnished with a quantity of new ! 
growths. These, when properly ripened, | 
bloom most abundantly the following | 
winter or spring. When growth is fully j 
developed the plants must be placed in 
cooler quarters, gradually hardened, and | 
finally stood outdoors in full sunshine for 
the wood to undergo a thorough ripening. 
Forced Spir.-eas, such as S. jnponica and 
S. astilboides, should be preserved for 
planting out later on in damp positions in 


tial. Good drainage is also necessary, but 
it is a mistake to use too much, as it gives 
so little space for the soil. For such as 
Begonias, Primulas, Gloxinias, and other 
small seeds, fresh, clean loam and plenty 
of sand are the best, or, if loam is likely 
to get hard on the surface, a little peat 
may be used. Sphagnum Moss is very use¬ 
ful for surfacing. If cut up very small 
and then rubbed through a fine sieve it 
may be used for the smallest seeds, either 
for sowing upon or for covering the seeds. 
For Begonias, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, 
etc., no covering is necessary, but for 
Cyclamens, Primulas, etc., a slight cover¬ 
ing of finely-cut Sphagnum and sand is 
the best that can be used. In sowing seeds 
it is best to sow thinly rather than to get 
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the seedlings too thick, for although it is 
advisable to prick off as soon os the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle, they 
come much stronger when they are not 
crowded. Many people shade seeds too 
much, this not only favouring the growth I 
of the fungus referred to above, but also ! 
causing a weak start. Some seeds un¬ 
doubtedly germinate better when shaded 
from very bright sunshine, but in most 
instances seeds will start well when ex¬ 
posed to the full sunlight, and the seed¬ 
lings will be much stronger and less likely 
to damp off. Of course, it is necessary to 
lie very careful that they do not suffer 
from drought. 

It is often advised that seed pots should 
not be watered after the first soaking 
when the seeds are sown until the seed¬ 
lings have started; but circumstances 
must be taken into consideration, and 
under no conditions should the seed pots 
be allowed to get dry. For some choice 
seeds it is better to allow the moisture to 
rise rather than to water overhead, though 
little harm can be done by watering the 
surface with a fine rose. There is, how¬ 
ever, a good deal of difference In the way 
a water-can is used. In watering seeds 
the can should be kept moving, so that 
the water can soak away without flooding 
the surface of the pots. Seed pots should 
be covered with a piece of glass, especially 
if they are in a house where the 
atmosphere is inclined to be dry; but the 
glasses should be removed every morning 
and wiped dry. Many seeds will germinate 
better if they are soaked in water for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours previous to ! 
sowing them, but under no conditions 
should they be left in water too long. 
After the water is poured off they should 


more luxuriant its vegetation. In this 
case, however, thorough decomposition of 
the soil was exceedingly injurious to the 
plants. With Rose cuttings and alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa) in the same two soils 
exactly opposite results followed, those in 
the Oak leaf-mould making a luxuriant 
growth, those in the partially decomposed 
Oak-leaves showing every sign of starva¬ 
tion. 

It is not unusual for Fern growers, who, 
as a rule, believe in leaf-mould for Ferns, 
to find whole batches of plants in bad 
health from some unknown cause. We 
were assured a short time ago by a market 
gardener who grows Ferns largely from 
spores that he had been forced to give 
up the use of leaf-mould entirely, as he 
was quite convinced it was often 
poisonous to his plants. As bearing on 
the question of Oak leaf-mould we may 
call attention to the large‘use of this 
material in Belgium in the cultivation of 
Azaleas and other plants, always, how- 


and afterwards treated In the manner 
already described. Suitable-sized pots to 
flower them in are 6 inch and 7 inch, and 
the plants should be shifted into these 
before they become pot-bound. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Sedum Sieboldl.—I shall feel 
obliged if yon will advise me as to the beet 
method of growing Sedum Sieboldi in pots. 
When mine commence to grow in the spring 
they have a habit of shedding their lower 
leaves, and are not so vigorous as I should 
like them to be. Are they particular as to 
watering, and what kind of soil is best suited 
to their culture?— Wm. Swallow. 

[You tell us nothiug as to the conditions 
under which your plants of Sedum Sieboldi 
are grown, except that they are not satis¬ 
factory. It is a plant of the easiest possi¬ 
ble culture in pots, and how you manage 
to treat yours so that they lose most of 
the bottom leaves we cannot understand. 
This Sedum will thrive in ordinary potting 
compost, such as two-thirds loam to one- 
third leaf-mould, and a little sand. The 


, plants do not need a great deal of water 
ever, fresh gathered from the woods, not j till they start into growth, after which 
reduced to fine mould, but as finely-broken J more will be required. Grown fully ex¬ 
dead leaves. Gardener’s peat, such as is j posed to the sun the leaves acquire a richer 
used for Orchids, is composed of Bracked j colour than in a partially-shaded spot..] 
roots and leaf-mould, the latter in a de- j Begonias. —A recent query concerning 
composed condition. That it varies in l t he propagation of Begonias from cut- 
acidity is clear from Its effect on the i tings leads me to say that any favourite 
plants, though cultivators do not always I among the tuberous-rooted section may 
realise this. Mr. Coville aays fresh Oak- also be increased easily by means of leaf- 
leaves (dead) may contain acidity equal cuttings. In August, when the steins are 
to one-third of that of a Lemon, which, j fairly ripe and hard, if taken off and in- 
from a soil standpoint, is exceedingly j eerted in a close propagating-case—or 
high, and there are no plants that could ! even, where that convenience does not 
thrive in it. j exist, in a pot covered by a sheet of glass 

- i —and kept shaded, roots are soon emitted 

and a miniature bulb is formed at the 
base of the leaf. These bulblets, if kept 


instance. Some seeds are inclined to stick 
together, but a little fine dry sand mixed 
with them will obviate this. 

LEAF-MOULD, VARIOUS EFFECTS. 


DOUBLE WHITE PRIMULAS. 

Where dwarf, free-flowering plants are j ^oTslYuiT noT' wetTTfter “thT season „ 

. required for room decoration during the | th , er wlll if potted on in 
be sown at once. There are a few seeds | winter and early spring months no plant j * , make good plants by the end of 
which require soaking longer than men- ; is more useful than the old Double White ; Propagation is also effected by 

tinned above. Cannas and Acacias, for j Primula. As they are now passing out of dividingf after growth begins, the parent 

flower propagation should be taken in j ^ u j^ r with a sharp knife into as many 
hand. There are two methods df carrying j ieces as there are eves . The cut edges 
out their propagation, either of which i must ^ dusted wit h powdered charcoal 
yields good results. The first is to take jetting. Even with this preeau- 

the* plants and strip off all the lower I tion divided tubers are seldom sntisfae- 
In his presidential address to the Wash- leaves of the growths. Then loosen and i t for more than a s i P gi e season after 
ington Academy of Sciences in 1913, Pro- , remove as much of the surface soil as can ! div f sk) n has been effected.— Kirk. . 

lessor F V. Coville stated that the result ) be done without destroying too many, repens. -This is a useful plant 

of experiments with what is known as roots, and replace it with a mixture of f clothing a back wall in a warm 

loaf-mould conducted, in the years 1900 to I loam leaf-mould, and sand, which has gmwing in £ot« to 

1910 went to show that the leaves of teen previously passed through a fine 1 Xs of ^ageT inthesame 

trees in the process of the formation of | sie ve. Mound this well up round the; 4 When used for the first named 

leaf-mould produce under differentcireum- , stems of the growths, in fact right up to _ it gives no trouble and requires 
stances different conditions of soil , the lowermost leaves, and then water with | * 0 training after the plants get well 
acidity. Gardeners who have faith in j a fine-rosed pot, which must be used on all J started as it clings ^ the surface of the 

leaf-mould, and there are very few who I subsequent occasions when water is re -1 waU Ivy When thoroughly estab- 

have not, will be surprised to learn that quired. If placed in a temperature of j Hshed lt i9 tiie better for being' clipped 
the same kind of leaves may lie at one qo degs. to 65 degs. roots are soon emitted, j oyer once ‘ a year, preferably when the 

stage of decay good plant food and at | When the soil becomes permeated with | house js rece iving its annual cleansing, 

another positively poisonous. j roots separation of the growths can then j For te cuttings should be taken— 

Peat-loving plants grew successfully in | be done, using a sharp knife for the pur- , those made from the young woo d strike 
a soil composed chiefly of partially-rotted j pose, taking care at the same time to 1 
Oak-leaves. Assuming that old Oak leaf- j injure the roots as little as possible. Each 
mould would be letter still for these j piece should then be potted separately in 
plants, some black, mellow vegetable- 60-sized pots and placed again In heat and 
mould that had been rotting for (about five | shaded until they become well rooted, 
years was tried. When Blueberry plants i when they do better in a pit and kept 

(Vucciniuui corymbosum) were placed in I fairly close for a time. The other way is _____ _ __ 

mixtures containing this mould they did j to pull the plants to pieces, making a l useful* old Btove^plants have of late years 

not respond with luxuriant growth. On , cutting of each and potting them at once ; almost 

the contrary, their leaves turned purple into 60-sized pots, placing a pinch of sharp j an( { produces neat trusses of pink flowers auit- 
and afterwards yellowish, their growth j sand at the base to facilitate rooting, able for cutting, and I have had them in auc- 
dwindled to almost nothing, and at the end j They root very quickly if placed in a pro- ] t JJ make growth. Franciscea culycina. 

of the season, when compared with other pagating case where the heat can be regu- a Bmall bush with a woody stem, produces 
Blueberry plants grown in a soil mixture ! lated, as a strong heat is not required. A | ^*^*5 ZweJT?^ SSSS 

in which the Oak leaf-mould was replaced ; hand-light or two will also answer the , when cut. It helps the^ ripening of the_wood 

by only partially decomposed Oak-leaves, ! same purpose if placed in a vinery or " J ^ . 

the plants in tiie Oak leaf-mould were | where a suitable temperature is main- 
found to weigh only one-fifth as much as I tained. In any case the lights or tops 
the others. This astonishing result is j should be removed for a quarter of an 
exactly contrary to what is generally hour each morning, when condensed 
believed. We have been accustomed to 1 moisture can be removed from the glass 
believe that the more thoroughly decom- I with n cloth. When rooted the plants 
I*>sed the organic matter of a soil the should be gradually inured to the outer air 


the more quickly—early in the year, and 
be struck in heat. Though late, cuttings 
inserted now would make serviceable 
plants by the end of the summer if given 
a fair amount of warmth in the earlier 
stages of growth.—A. W. 

Useful stove plants. — Some of the most 


if plaoed outside for a month or so in summer, 
about August. Ixorae in variety were 
formerly useful exhibition plants, often Been 
at the summer shows, and made good, bushy 
specimens. All are easily propagated from 
half-ripe, young wood in sandy peat and loam 
made firm. Gardenias are still much grown 
for cutting. They do best when grown in 
bottom heat, but mealy-bug is troublesome if 
once introduced and fcauses endless 6praying 
and sponging.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM SZOVITZIANUM. 

Tnis, l>elonging to the Martagon or Turk’s , 
Cap section of Liliums, is in every way a 
grand variety that w r hen well established \ 
will reach a height of 0 feet or even more, 
while the gracefully disposed blooms are 
ltomo in considerable numbers, as may be 
seen by the illustration we give to-day. A 
fully-developed flower is about 5 inches 
across the mouth, pale yellow in colour, 
dotted more or less with chocolate. A 
good, well-worked loam suits this Lily : 


where the plants were by the side of a 
path, the self-sown seedlings had come up 
among the gravel and bloomed well when 
the bulbs were old enough. In another 
garden, from half-a-dozen bulbs planted in 
a small rock bed, quite a number of seed- 
lings appeared and made a delightful little j 
group in the course of a few years.—S. 

xVltNOTT. 


DAFFODILS AT GLASNEVIN. 

I always like to take a run through 
Glasnevin at this time of the year to see 
the Daffodils, so on April 15th, the weather | 
being ideal, I visited this Mecca of flower- i 



Part of a group of Lilium Szovitzianum. 


best, and once established it should be 
left alone, as it will improve year by year. 
Very few flowers may be looked for the 
first year after planting. This- Lily seeds 
freely, and the young plants so obtained 
give, as a rule, very satisfactory results— 
that is, if they are allowed to grow un¬ 
disturbed. 


The Sulphur Hoop Petticoat Daffodil.— 

This seems even more easily grown than 
the golden-yellow one, and is certainly 
much more satisfactory under ordinary 
garden conditions than the white one. 1 
know one or two gardens where it has 
sown itself freely and where many seed¬ 
lings have come Into flower. In one case, 


lovers. I will not here speak of the | 
Orchids. True, I admire them, but they 
are beyond me, and I can never hope to 
cultivate them. But what a joy it is to 
see the splendid show of Daffodils and to 
be able to think that my own were quite 
as good, although very much more limited i 
in extent and in sorts. On the herbaceous 
l)orders the bulb groups are excellently 
arranged, although the other plants were, 
of course, only beginning to push up. And 
here let me growl just a wee bit. I think j 
the interest in the varieties would be en- i 
hanced if the labels w T ere more legible. 
Perhaps this is the year before repainting ! 
is due. Golden Spur was completely over, 
although at home here I had good blooms ! 


when I returned later. Emperor was very 
fine, about ns good as 1 have ever seen it 
anywhere. Along the banks of the river 
Tolka, which flows through the gardens, 
the Daffodils seem very much at home. It 
is remarkably pretty. In the rock gar¬ 
den, which, by the way. looked very grey 
with so much glaucous green about it, were 
some of the charming yellow hoop petti¬ 
coat Narcissi. When I left home a few 
days previous my own were only pushing, 
and are still to-day (May 8th) very decent 
and presentable. The sombre tint of the 
rock garden was lit up with two bushes 
that I feel inclined to make a further 
acquaintance with, viz.. Forsythia sus- 
pensn, with its wealth of yellow blooms, 
and Prunus tomentosa, a sheet of white 
with a delicate suggestion of pink. Both 
were lovely, and greatly enhanced the 
beauty of that part of the gardens. A few 
very early Jonquils also lent a bit of 
colour, but they looked lonely; they were 
so few. I have come to your way of think¬ 
ing. a big break of bloom for effect, and if 
you cannot have it large have it compact. 

The Daffodil garden par excellence is at 
some distance away from this, and near 
where the Balsam Poplars were pushing 
out their tender yellow leaves. Here I 
counted 1.30 varieties and made notes on 
the spot. They were arranged as my own 
are, stiff and formal in a long, straight, 
border with no adventitious beauty of 
place or form to compete -with their own 
beauty. Of course, they were not all out 
in bloom. The poetieus section and some, 
others I had to take on trust, although 
Dant£ was trying to show itself. I had. 
however, to wait till I came home to my 
own forty-nine varieties to see that splen¬ 
did poetieus in all its glory. This is only 
the second year I have had it, and it was 
poor enough the first year. This, of 
course, was my fault, for I planted it too 
late. The poetieus forms want to bo in 
early. I think earlier than any other sort, 
to do any way well. Perhaps the old 
double N. poetieus plenus is the nearest 
to an exception in this matter, as I know 
by experience the bulbs will stand a lot of 
abuse and keeping out of the ground, and 
yet flower fairly well. 

One thing struck me both there and 
when looking at my own little collection. 
I am afraid that Daffodil raisers are not 
unlike the Sweet Pea men. There are too 
many sorts too nearly alike. Of course, this 
hardly applies to the Daffodil enthusiast, 
who sees at once the difference in form 
and colour, but for the ordinary individual 
I think there is not a sufficient difference 
between many kinds to enlighten him. The 
chief matter, as far as my judgment goes, 
centres on the succession. Thus N. maxi- 
mus makes a splendid following to Golden 
Spur and overlaps the time of Emperor. 
In the bicolor section Horsefieldi. Victoria, 
and Empress are pretty much alike to the 
average man, although the last-named, if 
well grown, can never be mistaken for 
anything but what it is, about the best. 
Here succession saves the situation and 
prevents us discarding all but one kind. 
Grandis or Grandee is very fine with me 
at present, but Empress is in the sere and 
yellow leaf, so to speak. J. B. M. Camm 
was a revelation to me this year, the first 
I have grown it. There is no mistaking 
it for any other. By the way. is there not 
a Mrs. J. B. M. Camm, too? Messrs. Barr 
do not catalogue it. C. J. Backhouse. 
Beauty. Flambeau, and Barri eonspicuus 
are a good deal alike in colouring. The 
first, I think, suffers badly in the sun. 
None of them last like the good old Barri 
eonspicuus. I see In my notes that Bobin 
Hood is very like the last-named, but 
I>erlnnth paler. Glow and Artemus are 
nearly duplicates. My passing comment 
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on Argent is “a beautiful white ‘Butter 
and Eggs ’ gone mad.” 

Altogether it seems to me that the 
ordinary cultivator of a garden in which 
bulbs are grown need not go in for varie¬ 
ties at the extravagant prices sometimes 
charged for them. The enthusiast may 
sport half-a-crown, or, perhaps, more, for 
a bulb, but when it runs into pounds, un¬ 
less he is going in for business, I think he 
would be very foolish. There are so many 
good kinds now from a shilling to half-a- 
crown a dozen that even the poorest man 
can satisfy himself with variety of form, 
colour, and season at but small cost. 

T. H. Brownrigg. 

Fairmount House, Moira, Co. Doirn. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

Ip by any unfortunate circumstance I 
should be doomed to confine my growing 
of bulbs to one subject I should without 
much hesitation choose the Tulip, because 
with it I am able to have a display of 
bloom over a long period. I am interested 
in the growth of not a few of the early 
and mid-season sorts that have yielded 
many beautiful flowers this spring, 
notably such varieties as Duchess de 
Parma, King of the Yellows, Joost van 
Yondel, and its white form Prince of 
Austria, Thomas Moore, Ophir d’Or, and 
others. But beautiful as these are they 
are surpassed by the sorts which are at 
their best in May, and are every year be¬ 
coming more popular. They are not at all 
difficult to grow, and do well in suburban 
and town gardens provided they f^re 
lifted when the foliage has decayed, re¬ 
planting the bulbs in October. Most of 
the flowers are borne on strong, stately 
stems, and need no support, giving to the 
garden when in flower a beauty and 
variety of colour far exceeding those of 
the earlier sorts. - 

I find it best to plant the bulbs in groups 
of six or eight, adjoining the groups being 
clumps of Forget-me-nots and Wall¬ 
flowers, which bloom about the same 
time. I have tried leaving some of the 
bulbs in the ground the year round, but I 
find it is better to lift them when the 
leaves have decayed. The bulbs left in 
the ground have not, with me, produced 
flowers so fine as those which were taken 
up in July and replanted in October, be¬ 
sides which they are apt to get lost or dis¬ 
turbed. If the soil is Inclined to be heavy 
the bulbs can be planted 3 inches deep, but 
if light 5 inches will be found none too 
deep. For table decoration the flowers 
when cut are very attractive. The bulbs 
may be well grown in pots, but must not be 
brought into heat much before the middle 
of February, and then only gentle warmth. 

Derby. 


FUCHSIAS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
The various garden varieties of Fuchsia 
have long been used in different ways for 
the decoration of the outdoor' garden 
during the summer. In some cases large 
specimens are thinly scattered over a bed 
with an undergrowth or edging of smaller- 
growing kinds, in others the Fuchsias are 
employed as dot plants, while large speci¬ 
mens either as pyramids, standards, or in 
bush form are very effective when plunged 
on the Grass. For this purpose well- 
balanced plants should be used, and they 
should be at such a distance from each 
other that the prominent characteristics 
of each can be plainly seen. Looser- 
habited plants, too, are very useful for 
vases, window-boxes, and similar pur¬ 
poses, as when they occupy a more or less 
elevated position the pendulous nature of 
their blossoms enables them to be seen to 
the best advantage. The more robuRt of 
the hardy Fuchsias might also be more 


frequently planted in the garden, but the 
present remarks apply more particularly 
to the greenhouse kinds. 

Old plants that have been housed during 
the winter will, after having been trimmed 
back and repotted if required, be by now 
growing freely. Where these are intended 
for the outdoor garden in summer it is 
very essential that they are thoroughly 
hardened off before they are turned out 
of doors, otherwise the removal from a 
comparatively warm and perhaps shaded 
structure to the open ground will often 
cause the leaves to turn brown. 

The varieties chiefly grown for the sake 
of their foliage acquire «a much greater 
depth of colouring when they are grown 
outdoors in a spot fully exposed to the 
sun than is the case if they are grown 
under glass. The flowering ones will 
succeed either in a sunny or partially- 
shaded spot, but not too close to trees. 
During a hot, dry summer Fuchsias are 
not seen to so much advantage as when 
the weather is cooler and the rainfall 
greater. This can be accounted for by the 
fact that the original species from which 
these garden varieties have sprung are 
natives of the Andean region of South 
America, where a good deal of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture prevails. For this rea¬ 
son the different hardy Fuchsias thrive 
particularly well in close proximity to the 
sea. 

In making a selection of Fuchsias for 
summer bedding much will, of course, de¬ 
pend upon individual taste, but at the- 
same time some are, for this purpose, 
decidedly superior to others. Loose- 
habited plants with large leaves and 
massive flowers are not so suitable as 
varieties of a more compact habit with a 
profusion of medium-sized blooms. During 
rough weather the heavy flowers a^e apt 
to drop, and from their large size a few 
of them are greatly missed. For much* 
the same reason the grower for market 
does not favour those kinds with very 
large blooms, as in shifting the plants 
they are liable to be broken off and thus 
leave an extensive gap. 

Of light-coloured flowers, that is, with 
white tube and sepals, and a coloured 
corolla, may be especially mentioned Amy 
Tye, Idra, Lady Heytesbury, Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, and Rose of Castile. With flowers 
more or less of an orange or salmon colour 
—Earl of Beaconsfield, Mrs. H. Roberts, 
and Mrs. Rundle. Dark-coloured varieties 
—Charming, Delight, Daring, Marinka, 
Valiant, Warrior, and Wave of Life. 
Varieties with white corollas—Flocon de 
Neige and Cadmus. All of the above have 
single flowers, but where a few doubles 
are required the following may be in¬ 
cluded Of dark kinds—Brilliant (semi¬ 
double), Comte Leon Tolstoi, La France, 
and Phenomenal. White corollas—Ballet 
Girl, Duchess of Edinburgh, Mrs. E. G. 
Hilly and Mme. Cornellison. This last, 
which has semi-double flowers, is one of 
the oldest of those with white corollas and 
also one of the hardiest. 

Mention must be made of two dwarf 
varieties whose small blossoms are borne 
in great profusion throughout the summer. 
They are Alice Hoffmann, with a white 
corolla, and Mrs. Ida Noack, a dark- 
coloured flower. For an undergrowth to 
the taller kinds or as an edging these are 
well suited. Cloth of Gold, Meteor, and 
Regalia have the foliage more or less 
suffused with yellow and red. The varie¬ 
gated-leaved form of the slender-growing 
Fuchsia gracilis is remarkable for the 
beauty of its foliage, as also is an old but 
very effective kind—Sunray. In this the 
leaves are mottled with creamy-white and 
two or three shades of green, while by ex¬ 
posure to sunshine they become heavily 
suffused with red. K- W. 


BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 

As these quickly spoil if the plants get 
crowded and drawn, attention to pricking 
off the requisite number of each is now 
being given. Boxes holding from forty to 
fifty plants each are employed. A few 
crocks are placed over the drainage-holes 
and the bottom is covered with leaves and 
some rough soil. They are then filled 
nearly full with a mixture consisting for 
the most part of old potting soil, in which 
the plants, as a rule, make quick growth. 
Warmth is afforded to give them' a start, 
and as soon as well rooted they are moved 
out into frames and stood well up 
to the light to keep them dwarf. 
Subjects that require it are stopped 
to induce a bushy habit of growth. 
When planting-time arrives each plant 
can be lifted out of the boxes with 
a good ball of soil attached to the roots, 
with little trouble. With care and atten¬ 
tion they soon get away and render a good 
account of themselves afterwards. 

_G. P. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Half-hardy annuals. —The planting of 
these can now, with safety, be proceeded 
with. When grouped in borders not less 
than a score of plants should be set out in 
any one group, especially such subjects as 
Dianthus in variety, the same of Phlox 
Dmmmondi, Gaillardla picta, and 
Lorenz’s double form of it, AJonsoa, 
Salvia Bluebeard, Scabiosa, Salpiglossis, 
Snapdragons, etc. To obtain the best 
effect with the last they should be planted 
in bold groups in a border given up en¬ 
tirely to them, using the Intermediate 
sorts in the front portion and the taller 
kinds at the back. There is such a num¬ 
ber of beautiful colours among them, all 
of which come true or nearly so from seed, 
that with a judicious arrangement of the 
same a glorious display can, with them 
alone, be made. The satin-pink flowered 
Nelrose will be used with the foregoing 
this season. Iceland Poppies are also 
largely used both for grouping and for 
planting in long lines for cutting. The 
sweet-scented Tobacco and Sander’s 
variety are not planted till the end of the 
month.—W. G. R. 

Annuals. — The plants are now large 
enough to be thinned. Many make the 
mistake of leaving these far too thick, 
owing. In many instances, to not liking to 
sacrifice the plants when the seeds germi¬ 
nate well. In such cases the best results 
are never obtained, as the plants are far 
too close together for each to develop and 
yield its full quota of blossoms. The 
plants should not be nearer together than 
9 inches in the case of small, dwarf-grow¬ 
ing subjects, not less than 1 foot each 
way being allowed foT taller-growing 
things, such as Godetias, Clark ias, 
Escholtzias, Convolvulus minor, Nigella, 
etc. More space than this is required for 
the stock-flowered Larkspurs, annual 
Chrysanthemums, and Lavatera splendens. 
Severe thinning is also necessary in re¬ 
gard to Mignonette, particularly the giant- 
flowered forms, a single plant of which 
will, when allowed the space, be as much 
as 18 inches through. More seed of the 
last should be sown to afford a successions 1 
supply of flowers for cutting.—G. P. K. 

Bings and bird*.—As our garden is infested 
with snails, in addition to Vernon Hill’s slug- 
traps, which we find effectual,. we uBe the old 
homely trap of Orange-peel with excellent re¬ 
sults. During the last two or three weeks we 
have been surprised to And most of them 
turned over and the slugs gone when we went 
to gather them in early morning. We feel 
Bure the birds have done this, and shall be 
much interested to know if any of your 
readers have had the same experience. If eo, 
it argues great observation on the part of the 
birds—instinct alone could not have suggested 
this way of collecting tit-bits for their young. 
—Clifton. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOP-DRESSING ASPARAGUS BEDS IN 
EARLY SPRING. 

I have frequently seen large masses of 
decayed animal manure placed on the beds 
as a winter dressing, also seen salt ap¬ 
plied. These are positively harmful on 
heavy land, keeping the roots cold and 
wet, and weakening instead of assisting 
them. Take, for instance, a winter such 
as that we have just passed through, with 
rain almost daily for a long period and 
little sunshine. In such a season new 
growth will not only be late, but weak 
also. At the present time there is c. great 
scarcity of animal manure, but, fortu¬ 
nately, the Asparagus responds readily to 
other foods. In a heavy, wet soil I would 
certainly omit salt. On such soil I never 
use salt till May or June, and it is then 
applied in showery weather. With a 
heavy loam or clay soil to deal with I 
have early in April found a good dress¬ 
ing of decayed leaf-mould with a liberal 
amount of guano added and well mixed 
together before dressing, • excellent. 
Where the roots have none too much 
surface - covering the leaf - soil is a 
great help, protecting the tender heads 
as they push through. The leaf-soil being 
light and porous does not prevent the 
sun's rays assisting new growth. I have 
also found light dressings of fish-manure 
in April and May an excellent fertiliser. 
Before food of any kind is given first re¬ 
move all weeds and lightly loosen the sur¬ 
face with a fork. In light soils salt may 
be applied at any time from this date. I 
have found spent Mushroom-manure ex¬ 
cellent for heavy soil when leaf-soil w r as 
not obtainable. In any case a good dress¬ 
ing now of either will do good, and 
with a light soil to deal with much earlier 
dressings may be given. For instance, a 
dressing of spent Hops is good in winter if 
laid on, say, from 2 inches to 4 inches 
thick. With a shortage of animal-manure 
Wakeley’s Hop-manure is excellent and 
easily applied. F. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Saving Cabbage seed (Farrell 
Callaghan). — Cabbage to produce good 
seed should be planted in the autumn and 
allowed to form ordinary hearts in the 
spring. In that way only is it possible to 
determine whether the respective plants 
are true. Those which are of the best 
form should be marked with sticks. The 
heads should be cut, but not low down, 
and the stems will then break into sprouts. 
It will be the wisest to lift the stems as 
fast as the heads are cut and plant them 
all together 15 inches apart, where, being 
in one block, they, when they bloom the 
following year, can be covered with fine 
netting or muslin to exclude insects, and, 
when the seeds are ripening, birds. 
Practically to get seed it is needful to sow 
in August; keep the plants that winter, 
the next year a second winter, and then 
they flower and seed the third year. If 
you wish to keep the variety true you 
must grow only the one sort, and none of 
the Brassica family must be in the vicinity 
of the Cabbage you are saving for seed. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Early spring salads under glass.—1 
have never had Lettuces at this season 
equal to those grown in the genial warmth 
of leaf-beds under glass with the neces¬ 
sary ventilation. I had abundance of 
leaves for the trouble of collecting and 
made the beds in blocks with pathways 
between. All kinds of salads and early 
vegetables, such as Potatoes, Carrots, 
Cauliflower, etc., were produced of the 
best quality at small expense. A large 


Mushroom-house near gave scope for the 
growth of many things besides. Mush¬ 
rooms, Seakale, and Chicory could be 
blanched and Rhubarb produced in abund¬ 
ance, the only limit being the number of 
suitable roots available. On these leaf- 
beds Asparagus and Lily of the Valley 
crowns w r ere easily forced from home¬ 
grown roots. Asparagus on permanent 
beds covered with movable frames could 
be saved from early spring frosts, which 
often destroy the early produce when 
unprotected at the beginning of the 
season. The beds could afterwards be 
used for many purposes, and finally come 
in for leaf-mould useful for the growth 
of many crops and plants.—E. H. 

Small types of 8avoys.— There is a 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
choice of large or small headed Savoys. 
To my mind there is often undue haste in 
sowing Savoys. If Savoys are fully 
hearted in autumn, while there is plenty 
of other seasonable vegetables, there is a 
tendency to waste when alternate frost 
and rain prevail. Savoys, should heavy 
rains follow a comparatively short spell of 
dry weather, split badly, and when this 
happens decay soon follows. The Dwarf 
Ulm and Dwarf Green Curled have been 
grown for many years. Cartercone is of 
distinctly pleasing appearance in a 
growing state and of first rate quality. 
It reminds me of the old Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial Cabbage in its cone-shaped head, 
the leaves being dark green and very 
much curled. This cone-shaped head is 
less liable to burst when fully grown as is 
the too common case with flat-headed 
Savoys. I never sow Savoy seeds until 
the first week in . May, the resulting crop 
being quite early enough. Large Savoys 
are economical, perhaps, in large estab¬ 
lishments, but in the average household 
the smaller types are better. They can be 
planted more closely and there are fewer 
coarse, outer leaves. Cartercone gave a 
succession extending over four months 
from a series of sowings and plantings. 
It is not economy to plant full breadths 
on any given date for a winter’s supply, 
it being much safer to make several sow¬ 
ings, then as one breadth becomes ex¬ 
hausted another takes its place.—W. 
Stbtjgnell, Rood Ashton. 

Celery. —Where extra early Celery is re¬ 
quired the batch sown in February and 
pricked off as soon as ready, and which 
has been hardening off for a week or two, 
will now be fit for transferring to the 
trenches in a sheltered part of the garden. 
The soil should be made firm in the 
trenches by treading before planting, as 
plants put into a loose root-run soon suffer 
from dryness and are apt to bolt. The 
frames or boxes into which the plants are 
pricked out should be given a good water¬ 
ing the day previous to planting out. If 
this is not done much of the soil will fall 
from the roots when lifting, thus causing 
a severe check. After planting give a 
good watering and place some evergreen 
boughs on each side of the trenches to pro¬ 
tect from sun and wind. Later crops of 
this vegetable will also need attention, 
pricking off into cold frames or pits, if 
such are available, otherwise sheltered 
borders must be selected .and temporary 
protection given at night. 

Herb garden. —The herb garden usually 
has a small space to itself laid out in 
suitable-sized beds, generally in a sunny 
spot, and in soil of a loamy character. To 
have a succession of Mint it is best to 
have two beds, one for early use on the 
south side of a wall or fence, and the 
other, to come later, on the north side. 
New r beds can easily be made now by 
thrusting a knife into the ground near the 


young shoots when several inches through 
the ground, lifting them out with roots, 
and planting them in the new bed 
6 inches or 7 inches apart. Mint is often 
scarce in small gardens, but it is so easily 
grown that there can always be a supply. 
Some of the strongest roots may be 
lifted in autumn, planted in boxes and 
placed in a warm frame or greenhouse to 
have a supply in winter. Other herbs may 
be raised from cuttings or seeds now.— 
E. H. ( 

Pea Passport. —There is no lack of ex¬ 
cellent varieties in their season, but the 
small grower with the choice so wide and 
space restricted is often handicapped when 
a good quality Pea that can be grown in 
a limited space is desired. Passport is 
a main crop Pea and valuable for present 
sowing. It is the result of crossing the 
well-known Alderman, a 5-foot excellent 
late variety, with Prize-winner, one of the 
finest Peas ever raised, also dwarf and of 
exceptionally good quality. Much of the 
excellent qualities of Prize-winner has 
been transmitted to the newer form. The 
new variety has pods of a dark green 
colour, large, and borne in pairs, and of 
the best Marrowfat flavour, and slightly 
curved. The haulm is vigorous and of 
good constitution. It is an ideal variety 
for small gardens on account of its crop¬ 
ping, fine quality, and freedom from 
mildew. To get the best results the plants 
should get room in the rows. Owing to 
its height— 2\ feet—the return is great for 
the land occupied.—M. K. 

Beet PragneU’8 Exhibition.— The merits 
of this fine stock of Beet have been 
familiar to gardeners for many years. 
Its raiser, Mr. Pragnell, spent years in its 
selection before it was distributed. If 
those who conduct seed trials and distri¬ 
bute the seeds maintain the same purity 
as in the case of those which came into my 
hands last year there will be no cause for 
complaint. I grew several well-known 
kinds, but none were free from a few 
“ rogues.” I do not know whether 
Pragnell’s Beet was a chance seedling, a 
special hybrid, or a selected stock of an 
existing strain. Whatever its origin, it is 
certainly a first-rate variety, seeing that 
it has stood the test of time and is still 
largely grown. The season is opportune 
for the sowing of Beet, and this variety 
should be borne in mind.—W. Sthugnell. 

Broccoli.— Of this there has been an un¬ 
interrupted supply throughout the winter, 
and both the size and quality of the 
heads havfc left nothing to be desired. At 
the present time Reading Giant and Safe¬ 
guard are two varieties in use both of 
which are of superior merit. The former 
yields the larger-sized heads of the two, 
but Safeguard is a very fine Broccoli in 
every respect, and one that can be de¬ 
pended on for a supply in the latter half 
of April and the early part of May. Satis¬ 
faction forms a good succession to it, after 
which the well-known varieties Late 
Queen, Latest of All, and Model will turn 
in and bring the Broccoli season to a close. 

Lettuce Golden Ball.— For early sup¬ 
plies I have found the above Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce one of the best. Though small, its 
earliness is a great gain. Unlike some 
early Lettuces, the above is equally good 
when sown in frames. Sown in a cold- 
frame in autumn, it is most reliable, as 
the plants winter well and start away 
early in the year. I have obtained excel¬ 
lent results by sowing thinly late in March 
or early April under hand-glasses or 
cloches on a warm border, carefully 
thinning as early as possible, and planting 
the thinnings under a warm wall. The 
plants left under the glass soon form email, 
compact hearts, and those planted out give 
a succession and precede the crop sown for 
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first supplies in the open early in the * 
spring. This variety, owing to its size, 
is also equally good for sowing in heat 
and forcing. As an early variety, given 
shelter at the start as advised above, this 
Lettuce is most valuable.—M. V. F. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Seedlings raised 
under glass and afterwards pricked out on 
a. warm border are now large enough to 
be planted in the open. Select a piece of 
land that has been either trenched or 
deeply dug, draw the drills 4 inches deep 
and 3 feet apart from each other, placing 
the plants 2 feet asunder in the rows. 
Lift the plants with a trowel and do not 
expose the roots long to the air. If the 
ground be subject to grub or the plants 
are likely to club give a good dressing of 
soot, and when the plants have been put 
out give a good soaking of soot-water, 
repeating this at intervals. 

Early Celery.—The plants most now be 
pricked out into a frame on a partly ex¬ 
hausted hot-bed, 5 inches apart each way, 
watered and shaded for a few days, after 
which, with judicious ventilation and atten¬ 
tion to watering, they will make a speedy yet 
sturdy growth. Seed of a late variety— 
Leicester Red this season—must now be sown 
either in a single light frame, a box, or pan, 
according to the number of plants required. 

THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sweet Peas. —Those raised in pots have 
l>een planted out, well watered, and 
staked. Previous to planting, a broad 
furrow was drawn with a Canterbury hoe, 
in which the plants were set out, and the 
result, when finished, is that there is a 
slight ridge of soil on either side of the 
rows which will serve to prevent waste of 
water and at the same time ensure that 
that which is applied reaches the roots of 
the plants. Another sowing will now be 
made in the open garden. 

Corfeopsls grandiflora. — No flower 
border should be without a few bold groups 
of this profuse-blooming plant. Its clear 
golden-yellow flowers are very striking, 
and, if used judiciously in regard to their 
harmonising with the flowers of con¬ 
tiguous subjects, the effect is very tine. 
It is also a useful plant to grow in the 
reserve garden for cutting. The seed can 
be sown outdoors in drills 1 foot apart. 
From a packet of seed a great number of 
plants can be readily raised. From seed 
sowm at the present time the plants are of 
just the right size for setting out in 
October or November next. 

Campanulas.— Now is the time to raise 
a stock of plants of the various species 
and their varieties. Of these C. persici- 
folia grandiflora in both the blue and white 
forms, C. grandis, C. g. alba, C. carpatica 
ecerulea, C. carpatica alba, the Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis), and its white 
form are all worth growing. The seed is 
best sown either in pans or boxes and 
placed in a frame or pit to germinate. 

Erlgeron speoiosus.— It is necessary to 
renew this plant every few years, as the 
clumps in course of time deteriorate and 
dwindle away. The present is a good 
time to sow seed, which may take place 
outdoors, and the same with regard to 
Digitalis, Honesty, Anchusa, and many 
other biennial and perennial plants for the 
furnishing of borders. 

Bedding plants.— These are now being 
exposed until late in the day, with a view 
to getting them thoroughly hardened as 
early as possible. Half-hardy annuals are 
also being treated in like manner. 

Lawns. — These now want mowing 
weekly, and where there is a shortage of 
labour and much mowing to do the energies 
of the staff will be taxed to the utmost to 
keep the Grass under for some time to 
come. 


Cauliflowers. — More plants — these 
having been raised under glass—are being 
got out to form a succession to those 
planted some little time since. The latter 
are now recovering from the effects of the 
cold north-east winds which were so preva¬ 
lent during last month, and, aided by 
waterings and warmer weather, are now 
making good growth. 

Early Potatoes.— The tops are fast push¬ 
ing through the soil, and to shield them 
from possible morning frosts they will 
now be moulded up. Growth is very 
regular and robust; in fact, early Potatoes 
have never looked better than they are 
doing this season. 

Asparagus. — A fortnight later than 
usual in coming into use, the heads push¬ 
ing up are plentiful and satisfactory, and 
cutting is now general. Heads not ready 
for cutting In the morning should have a 
little soil drawn up to them in case frost 
occurs. Cutting should be done daily and 
the heads bundled up into two sizes, the 
larger for cooking whole and the smaller 
for soups, etc. The sorting, bundling, and 
tying are greatly facilitated if done with 
a proper apparatus. The beds will now 
receive another application of “ artificial.” 

Various crops. — Spinach now needs to 
be thinned to 6 inches apart and the ground 
hoed afterwards. Early Turnips are also 
ready for the same process, although some 
few rows have already been badly thinned 
by the ** flea beetle,” which is this year a 
terrible scourge. The best way to combat 


answer the purpose when a properly-con¬ 
structed one is not to hand. The hasten¬ 
ing or retardation of the plants and crop 
can then be effected by a proper manipula¬ 
tion of the sashes. 

Early Muscats.— The increased amount 
of sunshine now being experienced is very 
beneficial for these, as it enables the house 
to be closed early in order that a high 
temperature may be realised. This aids 
the quick swelling of the berries, and en¬ 
sures their attaining a good size ere they 
commence colouring. Until then feeding 
is best continued, but afterwards plain 
water must suffice. When the berries 
commence to colour, less moisture is re¬ 
quired, which, as colouring advances, must 
be further reduced and warm air substi¬ 
tuted for it both by day and night. To 
maintain a free circulation at night the 
top ventilators should be left slightly open. 

Malmalson Carnations.— These are now' 
receiving attention in the way of securing 
the flower-stems, which are fast develop¬ 
ing, and in affording each plant a sprink¬ 
ling of an approved manure. The weather 
now is of such a nature that the house 
can be freely ventilated both by night and 
day. So far shading has not been re¬ 
sorted to, but eventually, as the sun be¬ 
comes more powerful, the blinds will be 
run down for a few hours dally. 

Perpetual Carnations.— The stock is be¬ 
ing overhauled and the oldest specimens 
moved out to make way for younger plants 
now throwing up their first lot of flowers. 


this pest is to keep the surface soil as j The opportunity has been taken to clean 


moist as possible and to render it distaste¬ 
ful to the Insects by strewing soot over it 
occasionally. Liquid manure also has the 
same effect. Parsnips are now- appearing 
above ground and the soil between the 
row T s will be hoed through. The pricking 
out of maincrop Celery is having atten¬ 
tion, the plants being shaded and dewed 
overhead for a few days until the roots 
catch hold of the soil. The earliest is now 
being well aired and freely supplied w r ith 
water. 

New Zealand Spinach, -which is an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for true Spinach, must 
now be sown, placing two or three seeds 
in GO-sized pots and raising them under 

as i 


and tie those which have been blooming 
for some months past and to afford them 
a top-dressing containing a good Carnation 
manure. The potting on of young stock, 
including newer varieties, is from time to 
time being attended to. For a time these 
will be placed in a* low, span-roofed house 
and afterwards moved to a cold pit. The 
tnrned-out plants referred to above will 
not be thrown aw'ay, but planted out. If 
kept watered, these old plants throw a 
quantity of bloom throughout the summer. 

Winter-flowering Begonias. — Cut back 
plants of Gloire de Lorraine and its white 
variety, Turnford Hall, are now afford¬ 
ing cuttings which are being taken and 


glass in a pit. Its great merit is, that, as i inserted r o Und thc edge of 7-lncU pots 
It never runs to seed abundant gatherings i ith light _ ^dy sou, and placed In 

a propaga ting-case to root, 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These have been 


are afforded throughout the season or 
until frost kills the plants in autumn. 
Where the trouble of raising the plants, 
ns described, may be an obstacle, “Spinach 
Beet” or “Perpetual Spinach,” as it is 
generally termed.* should be relied on for 
the summer and autumn supply. 

Outdoor Strawberries.— Thanks to more 
genial weather and the application of 
artificial manure the plants are now 
making a good deal of new foliage. 
Another mild close of the same manure 
will now be given, after which long stable 
litter from which the droppings have been 
shaken out will be placed between the row's 
and w’orked up round the collars of the 
plants to keep the fruit clean when it is 
[ ripening. Some leave this mulching till 
j the last moment, which is a mistake. If 
1 placed in position early the litter not only 
gets settled into place, but the ammonia 
it contains is washed out, and is then in 
a clean, sweet condition by the time the 
fruit matures. On light soils mulching 
can hardly be done too early, as it arrests 
evaporation and lessens watering when 
May proves a dry month. . 

Pot Strawberries. —These are ripening 
fast, and much time is now consumed in 
the watering of the plants. The latest 
botch of all will come in fast enough in a 


placed in a cold pit and will shortly re¬ 
ceive their final shift into G-inch, 7-inch, 
and 8-inch pots, according to the size of 
plant and habit of the variety. These are 
required exclusively for autumn blooming. 

__ A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Melons.— Periodical sowings in number 
according to the demand and space for 
planting should be made fortnightly. The 
house now' occupied by the early crop can 
be utilised for a late summer one, sowing 
and forwarding plants in pots so as to 
have them strong by the time all the early 
fruits are cut. New soil should be sub¬ 
stituted for the old before setting out a 
new lot of plants. The soil cannot, in 
reason, be made too firm. Plants in flower, 
and others approaching that stage, will 
need attention in respect to the pollina¬ 
tion of the female blooms. Regulate the 
growth by pinching, so as to obtain the 
required number of female blooms to open 
at the same time. If large fruits are re¬ 
quired liberal feeding with liquid and 
artificial manures must be given, but great 
care* must be exercised in regard to the 


pit if the plants are placed on shelves close j quantity applied. Green and black fly can 
up to the glass. With a few boards and ! be kept in check by syringing with 
1 some large flower-pots or loose bricks a ! Quassia Extract or by fumigating. The 
stage can be quickly improvised that will ! fruits, when they have attained the size 
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of a cricket-ball, need supporting, and nets 
made expressly for the purpose are the 
best means of support. 

Newly-planted fruit-trees. — Up to the 

time of writing, the rainfall during the 
past few weeks in this locality has been 
insufficient to provide for the wants of 
newly-planted trees. These have been 
heavily mulched and well watered. The 
appearance of a newly-planted tree is often 
deceptive, as the stored-up sap will push 
the blossom-buds, so that, for a time, it 
l<x>ks as if the tree had not in the least 
felt the removal, and the inexperienced 
grower will probably think all is well. As 
no harm can be done by watering any 
properly-planted trees it is well to be on 
the safe side and to begin soaking them 
at <»nee if the weather continues dry, not 
forgetting the mulching, not necessarily 


of manure, but of something that will pre¬ 
vent rapid evaporation. 

Cineraria seeds should now be sown in 
well-drained pans filled with sandy soil. 
Place the pans in a close but not a high 
temperature, where plenty of shade and 
moisture can be afforded. The seeds 
should be sown thinly, as Cinerarias sown 
at this time grow so freely that it is not 
necessary to prick the seedlings off into 
boxes or pans. Immediately the plants 
begin to make their second leaves they 
may be transferred direct to thumb-pots, 
using rather coarse soil, and in doing this 
take care not to cover the hearts of the 
plants. After potting, place the plants in 
a close frame, attend to shading, and 
sprinkle with tepid water both morning 
and evening until well established. 

Primula sinensis.—The main batch of 
.Primulas should also be sown now, and a 


further sowing may be made about the 
middle of June for late flowering. The 
pots or iwins must be scrupulously clean 
and well drained. A compost of equal 
parts of good fibrous loam and leaf-mould, 
with a small addition of silver sand, is 
suitable. Press this compost firmly into 
the pots or pans to within J inch of the 
top. Water before sowing, and sprinkle 
sufficient sand over the surface to cover j 
the soil. On this sand sow evenly and 
thinly, as Primula seeds come up irregu- I 
larly, and a thin sowing admits of the 
removal of plants that may be ready with- i 
out disturbing the remainder. Cover the 
seed with just enough fine soil to hide the 
sand and gently press the surface. Place 
the pots or pans in a warm part of the 
greenhouse, cover with glass, and shade 
with a sheet of impcr. While the seed is 


germinating, the temperature should not 
rise above 70 degs. or fall below 00 degs. 
Immediately the plants are large enough 
prick off round the rim of small pots and 
place in a propagating-box. Water with 
care and shade if necessary. 

Caladiums.— If large plants are wanted 
the plants should be shifted into larger 
pots ns soon as the roots are well through 
the soil of the previous potting, using a 
compost consisting of equal parts of 
fibrous loam, peat, and leaf-soil, adding n 
small quantity of dry cow manure which 
has been passed through a ^-inch-meshed 
sieve, and a good quuntity of coarse, sharp 
sand, the loam and pent being used in ns 
lumpy a condition as the extent of the 
shift will permit. A moist atmosphere 
should be maintained about the plants, 
but they should not be syringed overhead, 
as the deposit from almost all kinds of 


water spoils the appearance of the foliage. 
Shading should be afforded only during 
very bright sunshine. 

Polnsettias.—A batch of cuttings should 
now be inserted singly in small pots and 
placed in a propagating frame where there 
are a good bottom heat and plenty of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. 

Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. — When the 
young plants have taken root and begun 
to grow let the points be pinched out once 
only und shift them into somewhat larger 
pots after they have broken afresh. 

Annuals.—Many of those first sown will 
now require thinning. This should be 
done gradually or there will probably be 
I blanks, especially if slugs are plentiful. 
Mignonette, Poppies, etc., should be 
allowed ample room l’or development, and 
more seed may be Mown for later displays. 
The anmmls raised In beat and pricked 
off into boxes are now sufficiently hardened 
to be transferred to their flowering 
quarters. This should be done during dull 
or showery weather, when the cheek of 
removal will be slight. 

Herbaceous borders and beds. — The 
growth in many plants will now be very 
rapid, necessitating constaut attention in 
judicious thinning and staking. Many 
. spring-flowering plants are by this time 
I out of bloom, having to be cut back or 
cleared away, as the case may be, and the 
vacant places prepared for further plant¬ 
ing of such as will form a succession, 
fork deeply any bare patches and freely 
apply bone-meal or other reliable and suit¬ 
able manure, according to the richness of 
fhe soil and the nature of the plants. Many 
herbaceous plants which have been divided 
and replanted this spring will require fre¬ 
quent watering in dry weather. At the 
lime of writing there has been very little 
rainfall for several weeks, and though the 
, ground is still moist enough below for 
established plants those with no deep roots 
are suffering from surface dryness and re¬ 
quire water. Water upplied in the even- 
1 Ing does most good, as it does not so 
quickly dry up agaiu. Where practicable 
i a mulch of short manure should be 
afforded, this helping to retain the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. 

Flower beds. — Most of the spring-flower¬ 
ing plants will now have passed their best 
and should be taken up and propagated 
by various methods. As soon as the plants 
1 are lifted dig the soil deeply, leaving it in 
a rough state. After this is done add 
some loamy soil which has been exposed 
to the weather and is pulverised, and suffi¬ 
cient leaf-mould according to the require- 
J meuts of the plants which will be 6et out. 

| Some beds will only require raking over 
to make them fit for the reception of the 
summer-flowering plants. 

Peas to produce supplies from the middle 
of August should be sown in quantity at 
once, and as this crop will have to be 
grown through the most trying part of the 
1 season si>ecial preparations should be 
, made. If the ground on which they are 
to be grown was recently occupied liy late 
[ Broccoli the plot should be dug aud 
trenches taken out at the proper distance 
apart to the depth of 15 inches. At the 
bottom of the trenches should be placed 
9 inches of good, rotten manure, and 
trodden lightly, afterwards covering to the 
depth of 4 inches with soil which, if dry, 
should be given a good watering. The 
seeds should then be sown thinly aud 
covered with the remaining 2 inches of 
soil. As soon as the young plants are 
sufficiently ndvunoed they should be 
earthed up and staked, and the ground be¬ 
tween the rows mulched with stable 
manure, which will help to retain the mois¬ 
ture in the soil during the hot weather. 
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Broad Bean8.— The last sowing may now 
he made, choosing a cool position. As 
soon as sufficient pods are set the plants 
should be topped or they are sure to suffer 
from the attacks of blight. 

Kidney Beans.— I advised a small sow¬ 
ing of dwarf Beans a fortnight ago where 
shelter could be given. A much larger 
sowing should now be made on a warm 
border. For a supply from June to 
October I would advise sowing every three 
weeks up to the end of July, and even later 
when protection can be given. 

Runner Beans.— Few plants suffer more 
from slugs than Runner Beans. Frequent 
dustings of soot and lime will keep them 
in check. Another sowing should now be 
made after the manner described in former 
notes. 

8eakale. — At this season the flower- 
stems usually show abundantly, especially 
on plants of more than a year old, and 
these must be removed by cutting them 
off low down, but taking care not to injure 
the leaves. The new plantations will re¬ 
quire to be disbudded. Remove all shoots 
but one—the strongest—as this will form 
the crown for forcing next season. Keep 
the land clean with the hoe and give a 
dressing of old manure before growth is 
too far advanced. 

Potatoes are now appearing above the 
ground on the maincrop plots, and should 
have some soil drawn over them as they 
appear, to save them from late frosts. The 
soil between the rows of early varieties 
on warm borders should be forked over 
previous to earthing up. Where the soil 
is free and of an oi>en nature the Dutch 
hoe will answer as well as the digging- 
fork. Before either of these implements 
is used, however, all weeds should be re¬ 
moved. 

Globe Artichokes. — Old plants will be 
greatly assisted by frequent doses of 
liquid manure and a mulching of farm¬ 
yard manure for some distance round 
their stems. Young plants raised from 
seed sown when advised will now be well 
established in 0-ineh pots and may be put 
into their permanent quarters at once. 

Parsley.— To keep up a good supply of 
Parsley another sowing should be made 
now and again in July. When the plant 
pushes up a flowering-stem it is useless 
and should be cleared off. Parsley will 
grow almost anywhere, but to get good 
leafage a deep, rich, moist soil is required. 
Sow thinly and allow the, plants plenty of 
room from the very first. 

__F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Wallflowers.— At the present time Wall¬ 
flowers, both single and double, are 
making a good display. As was men¬ 
tioned some time ago, a trial is being given 
to a collection—twelve varieties—of new, 
double-flowered kinds. These trials are 
always interesting, and in the present 
case the,outcome was awaited with some 
curiosity, chiefly owing, perhaps, to the 
imposing names conferred upon some of 
the varieties. A good number— 
approximately fifty — of each sort was 
grown, and the trial has certainly been 
of some value. Some of the varieties 
are highly satisfactory, being dwarf and 
bushy in habit and carrying neat spikes 
of self-coloured flowers. Others are, on 
the contrary, nondescript both in respect 
of habit and of colour. One which was 
termed blue has materialised in a 
straggling lot of plants of various heights 
bearing spikes of a dull purple shade. It 
is just such a mis-description which ought 
to be protested against, for many people 
might possibly purchase this particular 
sort, ex looting, quite naturally, to find a 
novelty. To me a blue Wallflower is un¬ 


thinkable and could only be looked Upon 
as a monstrosity. Single kinds are 
bright and useful — showy withal. A 
return has been made during the present 
season to the old and tried self-colours. 
Shortly it will become necessary to make 
preparations for seed sowing with a view 
to next year’s plants. Whatever may be 
the case elsewhere I find it better in this 
district to delay sowing until May is well 
advanced. The plants sown at that time 
and transplanted into nursery beds make 
bushy and useful stuff before the end of 
September and stand the winter .well. 

Auoubas. — While there are good 
examples of the variegated-leaved Aucuba 
In the shrubberies, up to the present the 
green-leaved, berry-bearing plant has, 
curiously, been overlooked. A recent note 
in Gardening Illustrated has led to a 
number of young pieces of the latter being 
procured, and during the week they have 
been put out. Although the season is 
rather advanced a little attention in the 
way of watering and mulching will 
probably result in success with the 
majority of the plants The berries are 
yet plump and firm, and if birds leave 
them alone these newcomers will add to 
the attractions of the shrubberies. 

. Hollies can now be moved well. In the 
case of large specimens special care is 
necessary, and after transplanting a close 
watch must be kept upon the plants until 
they become re-established. Some years 
ago a large plant of that fine Holly, Milk¬ 
maid, was moved during the last week of 
April. A good ball was. secured, the 
shrub was never visibly distressed by its 
removal, and now it has made wonderful 
progress. 

Tufted Pansies. —These, temporarily in 
Celery trenches, are growing apace. The 
sheltered position does much to encourage 
growth, while the light, rich soil wliieh 
was supplied for their needs in the 
trenches promotes satisfactory root 
action and will permit, later, of the plants 
being removed to their permanent 
quarters with good balls and with the 
slightest possible check. Their flowers are, 
meantime, being regularly removed, this 
in itself concentrating the vigour of the 
plants entirely upon growth. Tufted 
Pansies, like Sweet Peas, if permitted to 
form seed, soon cease to flower. 

Bedding plants. — At this time bedding 
plants are insistent in their demands, and 
the'time consumed dgily in attending to 
their requirements is considerable. It is, 
I think, always advisable to look over 
these subjects in dry weather twice every 
day, and while a hdse is most certainly 
useful the saving of time is not com¬ 
mensurate with the better results 
achieved by the use of the watering-can. 
In the latter case the workman can see at 
once the boxes or pots which require 
moisture, but when a hose is used the 
plants receive water indiscriminately, 
whether they require it or not. Harden¬ 
ing off should now be general, but/ of 
course, preparations ought to be made for 
protection in the case of sudden or unex¬ 
pected frosts. 

Hardy plant borders. — These grow in¬ 
creasingly attractive with the advancing 
season. Among other things, Tulips are 
now very good. Artus is a useful sort for 
massing, and although many object to the 
colours of Keiser Kroon as being crude, 
yet there is no doubt that the variety is 
useful and highly decorative. The Parrot 
Tulips are gay and in a short time they 
will be in full bloom at an earlier date 
than usual. Lily of the Valley begins to 
be plentiful, Narcissi of many kinds are 
in full bloom, Frltillarias in variety arc 
attractive, and Anemones of the coronaria 


type are noteworthy. Viola cornuta and 
V. c. purpurea are showing up well, as are 
some old plants of the popular Tufted 
Pansies Maggie Mott and Primrose Dame. 
The Italian Hyacinths (blue and white), 
Daisies, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Alliums, 
and the various Primulas grow increas¬ 
ingly numerous, while among permanent 
plants Anchusas, Dielytra spectab*lis, 
PulmonaYias, and Doronieums are 
already making a fairly good display. In 
the borders colonies of hardy annuals, 
freely sown, are germinating well. 

Wall plants. — A look round has, per¬ 
force, been given to wall plants in the 
course of the week, with a view to 
reducing their numbers where their pre¬ 
sence is likely to interfere with fruit trees. 
Many’ families are represented, and 
beyond doubt the ancestors of the present 
plants were purposely planted in crevices 
in the walls, which are high and exten¬ 
sive. In the course of years these plants 
have multiplied so freely that in some 
cases they form a menace to the well¬ 
being of fruit trees, and in such instances 
rather drastic treatment becomes neces¬ 
sary. Among the plants represented, 
Linaria Cymbalaria, Erinus alpinus, the 
Valerians, and the Spleenwort Ferns are 
the most persistent, and annually it be-, 
comes necessary to reduce their numbers 
with a free hand. The two first-men¬ 
tioned plants have also a rather irritating 
habit of reproducing themselves freely in 
the borders in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the walls, and this necessitates 
periodical hoeing to prevent their increase. 

Hardy fruit. — With the continuance of 
favourable weather all the hardy fruit 
quarters have now been boed over. In 
breaking down fruit quarters generally no 
raking is done—the rough clods left 
after digging being merely well broken 
down with the hoe. Damsons, now in 
full bloom, promise exceedingly well, and 
as, at present, severe frosts are absent, 
the promise of a satisfactory set is so far 
encouraging. Peaches are being gradually 
thinned, and some* watering has again 
been done among these trees, as well as 
among Pears and Plums. 

Vegetable garden. — Some refreshing 
showers fell in the course of the week 
and advantage was taken of the moistened 
soil to put out more Cauliflower plants, 
the varieties planted being Eclipse and 
Waleheren. More Broad Beans, Peas, 
Spinach, and the main crops of Beet and 
Salsafy were sown, and the needful 
quantity of Red Cabbages for pickling was 
put out. A few lines of Brussels Sprouts 
for earjy use were likewise planted, and 
a first sowing of Savoy Early Ulm was 
made under glass. The Early Ulm is a 
most useful little Savoy, and sown now 
comes in well for planting after the 
earliest Potatoes have been lifted. Matur¬ 
ing quickly. Early Ulm is, I think, a much 
more delicately - flavoured Savoy than the 
majority of the family, and it can be 
planted almost as closely as Lettuces. 
These last have been put out on the ridges 
between Celery trenches and a further 
small quantity of seed has been sown. 
Asparagus is now plentiful from the beds 
in the open. Staking Peas is being done as 
becomes necessary and when time permits. 
In the course of the week a good line of 
Walker’s Perpetual was sown. This is 
an old Pea, but one which, in these 
gardens, always gives a good account of 
itself. The hoe has been at work among 
Onions, and, indeed, among growing 
crops generally. It is gratifying to notice 
that growth, so long delayed by unfavour¬ 
able weather, is now making progress all 
round. W. McGuffog. 

Ualmae (jurdt n.*, K irhcudb right. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 11th, 1915. 

Despite tbe fact that the Chelsea show 
was but a week distant, the usual fort¬ 
nightly exhibition was in many respects 
quite normal. In every direction were 
to be seen fine banks of flowers, the 
Tulips a feast in themselves, while Roses, 
Carnations, flowering shrubs, and alpines 
each afforded ample opportunity to those 
who specialise in certain groups of plants. 
The outstanding feature of the exhibi¬ 
tion, however, was the table of Sweet 
Peas from Messrs. Dobbie, Edinburgh, 
nothing so fine, varied, or demonstrating 
such cultural excellence, to our know¬ 
ledge, having been seen at a May 
meeting before. The Floral Committee 
gave awards to three, the Orchid to two, 
and the Narcissus Committee to four 
novelties. 

SWEET PEAS. 

The exhibit of these from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, was the 
finest thing in the show, demonstrating 
much of that high cultural excellence that 
we are prone to associate with competi¬ 
tions later in the season. As an exhibit 
of these flowers in the early days of May, 
we have seen nothing before to equal it—' 
the remark, while applicable to the group 
as a whole, applying also to flower 
quality, size, length of stem (a highly-de- 
sirable item from the decorator's stand¬ 
point), and other details. Remembering 
that these hardy flowers had been given 
glass cultivation for months, the degree 
of excellence attained was remarkable, 
proof at once of the amenability of the 
race in conjunction with intelligent culti¬ 
vation. Nearly four dozen vases were 
shown, the whole admirably staged. The 
most brilliant thing in the collection was 
undoubtedly Dobbie’s Orange, though 
Dobbie’s Thomas Stevenson was also most 
effective. Lavender George Herbert, 
Dobbie’s Cream, Blue Picotee (almost 
white as shown). Princess Mary (purple 
and mauve shades), Alfred Watkins (a 
delightful pale mauve), and Duchess of 
Portland (palest pink) were among good 
frorts. White-flowered varieties were re¬ 
presented by King White and Nora 
Unwin. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 
There were many good exhibits of these, 
that from Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Ox¬ 
ford, embracing a variety of beautiful 
and rare kinds. Of these, Daphne rupes- 
tris and D. arbuscula (coral-red and deep 
lilac respectively) were very charming, 
though not more attractive than the rich 
red tubular flowers of Pentstemon David- 
soni. Phlox Douglasi (a rare plant with 
almost blue flowers) was in perfection, 
while such as Dianthus Freyni albus, 
Oxalis enueaphylla, Campanula Steveni 
nana, and Viola pedata were all good. 
The white-flowered Fabiana imbricata 
was remarked. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had an extensive exhibit in which 
Gentiana verna and G. acaulis were both 
well shown. Other Items of note Were the 
And rosaces, of which A. sarmentosa and 
A. Chumbyl were in pretty groups. Tril- 
liuins, Ramondias, and Ranunculus am- 
plexicauli8 (white) were among other 
good things. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, Slough, had a group of unusual 
interest and variety, while in the case of 
a collection of Aubrietias we were pleased 
to note a genuine endeavour to show these 
as established pot-grown specimens, which 
afforded a fuller idea of their value. Of 
these, the more distinct were Crimson 
King. Lavender, H. Marshall (purple), 
Moerhcimi (pink), and the rose-coloured 


Souvenir de W. Ingram. Very beautiful, 
too, was the new single white-flowered 
Chinese Paeony, P. obovata, while Meco- 
nopsis punieea (red), M. integrifolia, 
Primula Unique, P. Mrs. Berkeley, and 
P. sibirica var. chinensis were all well 
shown. A pleasing variety of show and 
alpine Auriculas was on view. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, showed 
freely of the every-day flowers of the 
garden, Crown Imperials, Muscari coni- 
eum, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, and others. Alpine Phloxes, Gen¬ 
tiana verna, and Androsace Chumbyi 
were also good. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, again exhibited many 
good things, some of the choicer being the 
Lewisias, of which Tweedyi, Howelli, and 
Cotyledon are the indispensables, and all 
beautiful and distinct. Tiarella cordi- 
folia (Foam Flower), PJilox Laphami, 
Phlox subulata in variety, Trillium gran- 
diflorum, Erica australis, and E. codo- 
nodes, with Primula Sieboldi, added 
variety and interest. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, simply 
arranged a bank of flowers of Gentiana 
acaulis, than which no hardy flower is 
more brilliant and satisfying. Mr. G. 
Kerswell, St. Thomas, Exeter, also 
showed well of this Indispensable subject, 
the flowers even more brilliant, perhaps, 
than frbm the other source named. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, 
Bagshot and Twyford, arranged a rockery 
exhibit ou a double table space, with path 
through the centre. Draba pyrenaica, 
ACtliionema Warley Rose, and Iris graci- 
lipes were among choice subjects. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had an interest¬ 
ing lot of things. Here were seen Rhodo¬ 
dendron fastigiatum with compact trusses 
of heliotrope shaded flowers, Daphne 
arbuscula (deep lilae flower-clusters), and 
D. rupestris of exquisite coral-red tond. 
Cassiope mertensiana, Lewisias in 
variety, Bryanthus erectus, Anemone 
palmata, Oxalis enneaphylla (much larger 
than usual), Rhododendron racemosum, 
and Orchises in variety were among 
others of more than ordinary interest and 
merit. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, dis¬ 
played, as has been his wont on several 
occasions this year, a variety of rare 
alpines in pots in well-grown examples. 
On this occasion Cornus canadensis 
(white), Onosma taurieum, Sedum pilo- 
sum (pink) were shown in large batches, 
Androsaecs, too, were in some variety, 
and some of the choicer Saxifrages. The 
rarest subject in the collection was 
Erinaeea pungens (a bush of 6 inches high 
bearing many of its mauve-coloured, pea¬ 
shaped flowers). 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an extensive assortment of the more 
showy alpines, of which the subulata 
Phloxes in variety, Aubrietias of many 
kinds, and Lithospermum Heavenly Blue 
all afforded gay masses of colour. More 
effective than these, perhaps, was a fine 
grouping of Incarvillea grandiflora, the 
richly-coloured flowers being of handsome 
proportions. Chamaelirion Carolinianum 
(with spicate racemes of white flowers) 
was also seen. 

AURICULAS. 

There were two or three extensive ex¬ 
hibits of these, Mr. J. Douglas, Edenside, 
Great Bookham, staging a particularly 
fine lot, both of the show and alpine sorts, 
j Of the former, such as Heather Bell (per¬ 
haps one of the most beautiful of the grey- 
edged section), Frank (light-grey edge), 
James Hannisford, Mrs. Shepherd, and 
Abram Barker (green edge), and Anti¬ 
quary (fancy) were among the best, while 


King George, Robert Bruce, Prince of 
Tyre, and Argus represented the best 
alpines. 

Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, 
Berks, also showed a considerable collec¬ 
tion of Auriculas, the alpine section being 
particularly strong. Alpine Phloxes, 
Oxalis enneaphylla, and other spring 
flowers were dispersed among them. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Mr. Alfred Dawkinb, Chelsea, showed a 
fine strain of Schizanthus grandiflorus in 
pots, the group as remarkable for its com¬ 
pactly-grown examples as the strain for 
colour-range and variety. The plants, 
little more than 15 inches high, and with 
every evidence of intelligent cultivation, 
afforded proof of high excellence in the 
size of the flowers. Cream, pink and 
white, purplish, crimson, and rose were 
among the more conspicuous of the colour- 
shades. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, had a considerable variety of things, 
in which herbaceous Calceolarias, Gar¬ 
denias, Verbenas, and Roses of the White 
Pet class played a part. The trio of Ver¬ 
benas, Miss Willmott (pink), Queen of the 
Whites, and Princess of Wales (royal 
purple colour), were as good as could be 
desired. Blue, white, and pink-flowered 
Hydrangeas were on view. 

Messrs. W T . Wells and Co., Merstham, 
had the finest exhibit of Antirrhinum 
Nelrose we have seen, the variety afford¬ 
ing spikes of flowers of great length, and 
of unmistakable decorative importance. 

Mr. R. MacConnell, Bromley, staged a 
group of a dozen or so of finely-grown 
plants of Cineraria stellata of an intense 
blue colour. The examples were about 
2£ feet high, and about the same in 
diameter, each a complete mass of bloom. 

ROSES. 

There were again some excellent dis¬ 
plays of these, a notable lot coming from 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
who set up admirable stands of Silver 
Moon (single white), Cupid (single pink), 
and a lovely novelty, Sally, a new H.T. 
in cream and yellow, and Mme. Edouard 
Herriot (very fine). Other attractive 
sorts were Austrian and Yellow Copper, 
Autumn Tints, and American Pillar. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, had a 
superb showing of one or two new sorts, 
the pink-flowered H.T. Mrs. George Nor¬ 
wood, a Rose of exquisite colour and 
form, being also one of the best for 
fragrance. In this respect it is very pro¬ 
nounced. Princess Mary (single crimson) 
is also fragrant, though it appeals at once 
by reason of its remarkable colours. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
also had a considerable display of plants 
and flowers, employing a large number of 
the Polyantha sorts in pots, with stands 
of Juliet, Sunburst, Irish Elegance, and 
Lady Roberts. A considerable variety 
was showri in boxes. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate,. N., had an excellent grouping of 
Roses on the floor opposite the entrance, 
such as Joan of Arc, Jessie, White Pet, 
and Baby Tausendschon being among 
those so shown with weeping and pillar 
sorts overhead. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, again staged 
an admirable selection of these flowers, 
the imposing character of the arrange¬ 
ment, no less than the finely-coloured 
flowers, attracting attention. We thought 
his great vase of Marmion (a Malmaison 
in scarlet and white) the most striking 
thing on this occasion. Elegance is a 
novelty (a white, pink-tipped sport from 
White Enchantress). Other good ones 
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were Mikado, Carola, Mandarin, R. F. 
Felton, the cerise-coloured Washington, 
and the more than cerise-coloured Gor¬ 
geous. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, also exhibited these flowers finely, 
making a feature of the Perpetual Mal- 
maison sorts, of which Mrs. O. F. Raphael 
(scarlet), Terrific (pink), and Lady Miller 
were remarked. Other excellent sorts in¬ 
cluded the maroon-crimson Princess Dag- 
mar, Bishton Wonder (a fancy of the 
lieliotrope-lilac class), Fairmount (the 
best heliotrope self), and Mary Allwood. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Go., Enfield, 
had a particularly good thing in Unique 
(a yellow-ground fancy), while showing 
Baroness de Brienen, Princess Dagmar, 
M arm ion, and Geoffrey Henslow exceed¬ 
ingly well. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
were the only other exhibitors of these 
flowers, staging handsome vases of Hon. 
Lady Neeld (a variety of the Marmion 
type, though of deeper colour perhaps). 
Duchess of Devonshire (the most refined 
of the maroon crimsons), British Triumph, 
Scarlet Glow, Mrs. C. W. Ward, and 
others. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, had a 
rather remarkable exhibit of Pyrus, and, 
in addition to the well-known forms, P. 
Malus floribunda and Schiedeckeri, there 
were P. M. Sargenti (white) and P. M. 
Montreal Beauty (pink). Good flowering 
sprays of the yellow and ‘red fruiting 
Siberian Crabs (both of which are white- 
llowerqd) were also shown. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
showed such as Akebia quinata, Daphne 
Cneorum, Piptanthus nepalensis, the 
while-flowered Spiraea arguta multiflora, 
Cerasus J. H. Veitch. Lilacs, Magnolias, 
and the interesting, if not showy, 
Eleagnus edulis among many others. We 
welcome these exhibits of cut shrubs for 
the evidence they afford of the subjects in 
flower at the moment. 

ORCHIDS. 

The only group of these was from Mr. 
11. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, and in it the 
MilLonia.s were mostly in evidence. An- 
guloa Clowes! (golden yellow, Tulip-like 
flowers), Zygopetaium Cecil Rhodes, with 
Odontiodas, Odontoglossums, Masdevallia 
llarrisome, and others were also shown. 

TULIPS. 

There were great displays of these 
flowers in several directions, Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., occupy¬ 
ing the whole of the western end of the 
hall with probably the most representa¬ 
tive display ever brought together. There 
were Cottage and Darwin Tulips galore, 
and these in conjunction with the less 
]H>pular English Tulips, which were also 
in considerable force. Louis XIV., Cor¬ 
delia, Inglescombe Yellow, Bacchus, 
Pride of Haarlem, Loveliuess, Morales, 
Sophrosyne, Salmon King, and ,T. Ruskin 
are some that caught the eye at once. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Bag- 
shot, had a group wholly of Darwin sorts, 
in which Zulu, Dom Pedro, Louis XIV., 
Velvet King, and La Tulipe Noire were 
si-eu among others. Marconi (rich purple- 
plum colour) in this set received an award 
oL ? merit. 

Messrs. OuthberL and Sons, Southgate, 
N., had an admirable collection of Cottage 
and Darwin kinds iu pots; Messrs. 
Robert Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, 
and R. II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, also 
contributing extensively to the display. 

Messrs. Walter Ware, Limited, Bath, 
had one of the smallest collections, though 
t be fact, that it included three of the four 
certificated varieties demonstrated its im¬ 


portance. They were all “ Cottage ” sorts 
—vi^., Nirvana (rose and bronze), Winner 
(rose and white), and Empire (rich self 
yellow and very large). 

A complete list of awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Stopping Chrysanthemums (B. Perkin).— 
As it is too late to stop the plants with tin 
object of retaining second-crown buds, you 
should stop yours during the last week ol' 
May and retain first-crown buns. The two last- 
mentioned sorts should be pinched again at 
the end of June and the next series of buds re¬ 
tained. 

Pseony diseased (Mrs. Lindsay). — The 
Pseony iu attached by Pseony disease, due to 
the fungus Botrytis. The diseased portions 
and the soil about the plant to a depth of 
2 inches should be removed and replaced with 
a mixture of fresh soil, slaked lime, and 
powdered sulphur, so as to discourage the 
iurther growth of the fungus, .which forms 
resting oodies iu the soil and carry the 
disease over from year to year. 

Ericas after flowering ( H*. G.).—Cut out the 
weak shoots and shorten back the strong ones 
to at least half their length. Place them in a 
oold frame and syringe them overhead occa¬ 
sionally, and be attentive to watermg. When 
new growth commences inure the plants to air 
and sun, and then in autumn, wnen the new 
growth has got a little hrm, you may put in 
cuttings 1 inch in length, in a pot of sandy 
soil iu a close frame with a bell-glass over it. 
if the pots are now full of roots shift the 
old, plants into a size larger pot when 
new growth has fairly commenoed, using good 
rough peat and silver sand. 

Unsatisfactory Lilies of the Valley (Lily.). 
—The Lilies being so thick no doubt explains 
why they produce so few blooms. We should 
advise now frequent soakings with water, and 
occasional doeee of liquid manure; then in the 
autumn careful lifting of the whole bed in 
smaLl clumps, and replanting in fresh, well- 
manured soil. It is obvious your soil is not 
good enough to produce strong blooming 
crowns. If lifted carefully in the autumn anu 
replanted thinly, and a dressing of decayed or 
short manure laid over the soil, they should 
nbt only be none the worse, but should show’ 
great improvement the ensuing spring. 

Lily of the Valley not flowering (C. E. W.). 
—Your Lily of the Valley bed is evidently 
overcrowded with roots and the soil quite ex¬ 
hausted. In some districts the Lily of the 
Valley will do well for many years, but in 
such a case the Boil is moist and deep and has 
been well manured at the time of planting, 
while annual top-dressings have also been 
given with occasional soakings of liquid- 
manure. In such a soil as you have feeding 
is all important. We should advise you when 
the leaves have died down to lift the whole of 
the roots, dig the bed, adding plenty of 
manure, and replant, placing the strongest 
crowns about 14 inches or 2 inches apart, 
planting the weaker crowns in a reserve bed. 

Rehmannla angul&ta Pink Perfection 

(Essex). —When your Rehmannias have done 
flowering the old stems may be cut off and 
the crowns divided previous to growing them 
on for another season. A mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand will suit them well. 
After being divided it is as well to keep the 
plants in a frame till they recover from the 
check. Then they may during the summer be 
grown entirely out-of-doors, shifting them 
into larger pots when necessary. You speak 
of this.plant being classed as a hardy herba¬ 
ceous perennial, which description needs 
qualification. True, it is hardy in many 
favoured districts, but if you purpose putting 
the whole of your eggs iu one basket,, by 
planting them all out as you seem to suggest, 
you may lose the lot. Out-of-doors they 
should lie given a well-drained, sheltered spot, 
lncarvillea Delavayi forms a tuft of hand¬ 
some pinnate leaves, which is iu summer well 
overtopped by the flower-spikes that reach a 
height of a couple of feeti. The large 
Bignonia-like flowers are of a crimson-purple 
colour. 

Muscari conloum (B. N. Fresall ).—This is 
one of the most easily cultivated of bulbous 

f riants, Succeeding well in all classes of light, 
oamy soils and others of a very aandy nature. 
It is almost evergreen, resting but for a very 
short period in early summer, soon after the 
seeds are ripe. It does not require to be 
lifted annually, and drying off, while quite 
unnecessary, only militates against vigour of 
growth and good flowering. To ohtain the 
best results it should be lifted, divided, and 
replanted every third year in July or early 
August, arranging the largest or flowering 
bulbs in groups—the units 2 inches or 3 inches 
asunder—sowing the " chickens" or smaller 
bulbs in a nursery bed apart. The plant prefers 
a moderate depth of rich, loamy toil and a 
cool root-run, and, given these, is Jiot at all 
particular as to position. 


FRUIT. 

Mildew on Apple leaves (Anxious).—Your 
best plan is to spray at once the trees with a 
solution of liver of eiilphur (sulphide of potas¬ 
sium), using i oz. of this to each gallon of 
water. The water should first have 2 oz. of 
soft soap dissolved in it, then add the chemi¬ 
cal. Ab soon as the sulphide has dissolved use 
the solution. The best time to spray is late 
in the afternoon, and give the trees a 
thorough washing with clear water the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar (Agricola).— 
There are many so-called remedies, some of 
them being dangerous, as they are of a 
poisonous nature. The old-fashioned plan is, 
we consider, hard to beat—that is, dusting the 
lowermost parts of the bushes with lime and 
soot the moment the pest appears. It invari¬ 
ably attacks the bottom branches of the bush 
first, and if the mixture is dusted in an up¬ 
ward direction the caterpillars will fall whole¬ 
sale, when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. The lime and soot should be used 
in equal proportions. This is an effeotual 
remedy, provided it is applied in time. 

VEGETABLES. 

Destroying wireworm (C. W. Spencer ).— 
You cannot do better than try gas-lime, apply¬ 
ing this at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of 
ground, putting it down in heaps and then 
spreading it evenly over the soil. Let it lie 
thus for a month and then dig it in. You 
must not crop the ground so treated for at 
least three months. Rape-cake is also a good 
trap. Bury small pieces jUBt below the soil to 
attraot wireworms. You might also bury 
small slices of MangoldB, Turnips, Potatoes, or 
Carrots below the surface, a femall Bkewer 
being stuck into each piece to show where it 
1 b buried. These traps should be examined 
every morning. Any of the soil fumigante 
now on the market are also good remedies, 
digging these into the soil according to the 
instructions given with each. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. Hallett. —It is of no use your trying to 
grow flowering plants, and we should advise 
you to plant evergreens, as Aucuba and some 
of the many beautiful forms of Euonymus, 

which will do well iu your district.- Oriel- 

ensis. —Sorry we do not. know anyone who 

would purchase the bulbs you speak of.- 

S. P. H. —■' The Student’s Flora of the British 
Isles ” (Hooker), “ Handbook of the British 
Flora ” (Benthain), “ Flowers of the Field ' 

(Johns).- Q. C. E.—" The Violet Book,” by 

A. and D. Allen Brown, John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, Vigo-street, W. A review of the 
book appears in our issue of June 28th, 1913, 

page 401.- Constant Reader. —From the 

pieces of wood you send, we should say that 
the wash was used too strong. You will notice 
that the wood round the buds, as also the 
buds, have perished, caused evidently through 
the wash settling on the buds and burning 

them.- Edward Jekyll. — Rhododendron 

John Waterer, R. atrosanguineum, or R. J. 
Marshall Brooks should answer your pur¬ 
pose.-IF. A. Neave. —We know of no book 

dealing with the subject you inquire about. 
——J. L .—Stop your plants during the laBt 
week of May and retain first-crown buds. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—H.—1, Megaaea cordi- 
folia; 2, Triteleia uniflora, lilacina; 3, Dorom- 

cum caucasicum; 4, Scilla nutans.- B.— 

Corydalis bulbosa; 2, Vinca minof; 3, Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatum; 4, 

Anemone fulgens.- C. Jones. —1, Amelan- 

chier canadensis; 2, Ornithogalum nutans; 3, 

Agatheea easiest is; 4. Anemone ooronaria.- 

Veronica. —1, Prunus Padus; 2. Daphne 
Laureola; 3, Prunus triloba; 4, Exocliorda 

grandiflora.- G. H. E. —1, Kerria japonica 

fl.-pl.; 2, Forsythia suepensa; 3, Pyrus Malus 

floribunda; 4, Ceanothus azureus.- M.— 1. 

Sun Rose (Helianthemum var.): 2, Daphne 
Laureola; 3. Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, 
Scilla campanulata alba; 4, Aubrietia del¬ 
toid ea. E. H. B. —Calt-ha palustris; 2, Litho- 

Bpermum prostratum; 3, Dorouicum caucasi¬ 
cum; 4. Pulmonaria officinalis.- Torquay.— 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata): 
2. Tiarella cordifoha; 3, Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus); 4. The Lyre-flower (Dielytra specta* 

bilis).- Mr. Booth. —Impossible to name 

from such a specimen as you'send.- H. S.— 

Phlox subulata.- A. Vigor.— We are unable 

to deal satisfactorily with the Saxifrages you 
send, fragmentary bits with solitary faded 
flowers affording no idea whatever. Years 
ago the coloured mossy sorts were few m 
number and easily dealt with, to-day they are 
a numerous company, and can only be identi¬ 
fied when well-flowered, representative speci¬ 
mens are received. No. 1 had no flower at all; 
No. 2 appears but a poor, washed-out seedling 
form of S. Rhei, unworthy of cultivation; 
No. 3, though of deeper shade, is also much 
inferior in oolour to the best of these now in 

commerce.- H. H. Stavelcy. —Plants when 

sent for name should always have a number 
attached to each specimen. Yellow flower: 
Forsythia viridissima. Pink flower: Pyrus 

Malus floribunda. The other next week.- 

A. Vigor. —1, Saxifraga decipiene grandiflora; 
2, S. Rhei: 3, S. Sternbergi; 4, 8. muscoides 
pygmeea. The above is as near as we can get 
from the fragmentary bits you send. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HAYWARDS 



WEEDKILLER 


SAVES WEARY WEEDING AND LABORIOUS ROLLING. 

Does not simply burn the weeds—it efFcctually clears them from all Gravel l’nlli-'. 
Carriage Drives, Cinder Tennis Courts, etc. 50 gallons of mixed solution will dress 200 
square yards of paths, etc. 

The EUREKA is the best known, most, effective, mid in use is 
found to be the cheapest : for these reasons it lm.sthe LARGEST 
Sale. Sold by Agents everywhere. Jt any difficulty, wo send 
carriage paid, packages free lor cash with order, 1/9 for dressing 
100 square yards ; 6/- for 400 yards. Larger sizes propor¬ 
tionately lower.__ 

LAWN SAND SOILFUME 

INSECTICIDES FliMERS 

and all sundries of tested quality at lowest prices. 
Catalogues Fret , alto useful guide, “ Chemistry in Carden and Cretnhousr 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD. (Dept. g.i.). LINCOLN. 


Keep Your Paths 
and Drives 
Clear of Weeds 
for the Year. 


vii 

„ rCI QtPtOMA * MfOAL AT rum _ 

t«N, a y, 0 »ov«,. 


The Velvas Way 

Of Renovating Lawns—is so Effective. 

The weed* die in a day or two, and wheuthe rich plant food content 
of Velvaa haabeen absorbed by tbesoll and assimiUii d t>y tho root 4 
—the tim-a spring* up. rt- 

i»o rtii and colour e»r»W»s*l. Such a 
transformation all in a week or two. 

VELVAS LAWN SAND 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
| SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smctlhu'. (u_-e 1 lb. to square v .nl>. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet. i.';v r lull p utirul.irs 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Rep. it, sent ou 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in b u s, ,23; 56 lb* . 3 6; , t . 6 -• 

5cwt.. 28 9 5 Mcwt . 65 - . irr. |*ji I t . any ' taiion 

in England and Wales, or by cat ner, London. 

Ol Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO.. Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON 
• WuKoley'a Ground Garden Lima, 8 - 

bushel bug carr. paid 25 miles, or 1,6 carr. forwar.l. 


GRANULAR 

NITR-OLIM 

" Kir ROC BN FROM THE AIR” 



4 to 5 ounce* (o the Npiare yard, 
evenly distributed over the «urfa • ■ >( 
the Uwu, im nil that. U re<piiivd i<> 
beautify it. 

And now ia tho time to do It. 

from all Seedsmen, In ti ms, 0d . I , 
m t ti u,9 /. kv> t *. js i>- , tt n ; 

Stt lbs., II -; ll2V,tt , JV 

ROBINSON BROS.. LTD.. 
West Bromwich. 


At any time 

it f.< n it* to *ir«>r Vfffftrt Vc* — 
Tins year—parti-alar l y mar 
To grow vegetable* rind f,M 
them during growth in to prac¬ 
tice unu of the wisest economies 

CARMONA 

is the most nutritious of nil 
plan! food*. Nature at hrrvery 
be si 'itmint puMibly g|tu lietler, 
and imvr in *ne|» abundance. 
For growing plant*, from in¬ 
fancy to n ripe, full-yielding 
mat uriiy.C'arraoua provides tb>’. 
most suitable foods in constant 
tuii.-i.soion. H double* and 
t rubles your garden a yield. 
Nearly nil Stedtintn *tll Car¬ 
mona in tut , I , J it tint, and in 
twip*, ti tM . iH; .‘s tfc, : a. 

Mlh* . titl. ttill ,9 , *t) . I 


The Ideal Plant Food 

FOR ALI, PLANTS, 

FLOWERS, FRUIT, & VEGETABLES. 

CuaraiiU ud lo contain, in addition to LIME and CAKBUN, 

151 per cent. NITROGEN. 

/-/*>. Sample Baa makes 80 nations. 


BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 

(Poison). 

The most powerful. The nioet permanent in effect. 

Hu tho largest sale. 

1 to 80 3 gallons, 14 6; 6 gallons, 36/-; 12 gallons, 45i-; 

24 gallons, 37 6. 

1 to 50 V —3 gallons, RV-; 6 gallons, 18 -: 12 gallons, 33 ; 
30 gallons, 47/6; 40 gallons, 9d -. 


Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicate* Daisies, Moss, and every kind"f 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOcwt, £9 15/-; Sewt, £5; 1 cwt. 21/-; 56 l L* .. 11'-; 
28 Ibe., 7/6.. Tins: 2/6 and 1/- each. 


Carriage Paid on 5/- orders aod upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical 'Works, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


Insects in the Soil 

Killed 


WporitE 


Him kills 
>EWO^ S 

jji 



A little Vapotile worked 
into tho soil when digging 
(piickly destroys Witc 
worms, Slugs, \c. 

Buy a Tin from your 
Seedsman to-day, and note 
the wonderful improve¬ 
ment in your plants. 


Vaporite 


In 

Small .. M. 

A hont 7-11,9. .. ;/. 

,. H-Otn. .. .?/- 

,. ss-iht. .. ia 

ttf all Seedsmen. 

In tnt,j*;— 

l-*ict . JtO 

i-cirl. 7M 

Carrioye paid. 

The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P ). 
79. Queen Victoria St.. London, li.C. 


LIQUID MANURE 

Of off Leading Seedsmen. 

In 1, 7, 14, 28, 5ti, and 112-lb. Bags. 
TRIAL 11 lb. BAG, 2 6, CARIL PAID. 


NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD., 

Winchester House, Old Broad St, E.C., 

& 17, Sandgate, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 



Z X VAitc.'TVOUQ ‘ Li 

~ h 

• * /•xf*r >0 ‘ cru 


V EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOU T 
* satisfaction or money returned ; 

- CATALOGUE AOST f- ffEC . . . - 

LAWNS BEAUTIFUL’^ 1 
INTS on MANURING ' I 


S BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? 17° CrdnmerSr LIVERPOOL.: 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


TOOK! TANNED GARDEN NETTING., 

JJ — PliOMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yard* 
long by 1 yard wide. It ; i5 by % 2*.; 45 by 3,3a. Order, over 
2. carriage paid. Odd Net for liu.h work, 8 Ihe. 1 b.— 
»pH>Ri: Sl O) . »t 'VorkA. Ryc __ 

Mention “ Gardening niuetratod." 


Rat. A Mloeevrerralruited 
hv DANY3Z VIRUS. 

Non p. tonou\ and iunni--, io Hnitiin' 
tkuueiHcaiidofhcT Aninialv t i'ub. 
3 -. i I'ubov 5 • tor wide utc. 7Sqt 

DANYSZ VIRUS LTD. Box D-S. i, 

S» LeaiiciUiall St.. EwtuJc^ 4JI Chemist* 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOB GARDENS.— 

La- Itock, Wall, M irili Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. RnuiSotiS, author nf "The Englikh Flower Darden. “ 
Third Edition, roviand, illustrated. Price IQ*, fill, net ; po-it 
free. lla. Addr-^u— PUBLISHER, 63, Litlunlu'd Inn Fields, 
Louduu, W.U. 


GARDEN NETTING 


I do not ro- 
nuire p<iy- 
mont until 
you have 

m eu mid approved nf the ticuiiiy Others may try 

to copy me, but this Netting is tho best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Fan bo cteut on 
approval .iMmiUiircyd*. furls., any length or width m.nio 
Orders over 5s> cur i"i. Li*t tuid Samples free. TcaiinlMt 
supply cMiminuicr Netting at 7l) tujuare y«ls, for Is. Only 
■eldre, H. J. GASSON. The Not Works. RYE. 


TDEST t.ARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-O by 8 yd*., 8*. each. Special tup nets, bound with eonl*. 

{ uanmu-ed cover exact mcaaurcincnu. stout i-in*-b mesh, 
d. bu yd . any size to onler, i-arr. paiil. last ; samples free — 

W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Purthluvuu, Cornwall. 
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Mat 22, 1915 


SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS FROM POTS. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Ampelopsis heilera 
1 Ampelopsis Veitchi 
1 Arbor vitas 
1 Buddleia, blue .. 

1 Birch, Bilver 
3 Beech trees 
IBauibooLree 

1 Broom, white 

2 Clematis, white ,. 

1 Ceanothus 

1 Cupressus Allurni 
1 Cupressus Lawsoni 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

1 Euonymus, gold.. 

1 Escallonia 
1 Fig tree .. 

1 Foray thia 
1 Carry olliptica .. 

1 Ivy, gold-leaved.. 


1 Ivy, silver-leaved .. 9d 

2 Irish Ivy.6d 

1 Jessamine .. .. 6d 

2 Lavender, finest .. fid 

2 Maidenhair trees .. fid 

1 Passion Flower .. 6d 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 9d 

2 Privet, Oval .. .. 6d 

1 Pampas Grass .. .. 9d 

2 Privet, golden .. .. 6*1 

L Rhododendron.. .. fid 

l Rhododendron, red .. fid 

1 Rhododendron, white fid 

2 Rosemary, fine.. .. fid 

2 Sweet Briars .. .. fid 

1 Tulip Tree .. 6d 

1 Virginia Creeper .. 6d 

1 Weigela.6d 

1 Yew, English .. ..fid 

1 Yew, Irian .. .. fid 

L Yew, golden .. .. 9d 


200 PERENNIAL PLANTS. 1/6. 

To bloom all Summer. 

10 Aquilegia, 10 Coreopsis, 10 Jacob’s Ladder, 5 Anchusa, 
20 Pansies, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks, lO 
Chrysanthemums, 20 Wallflower, 20 Clove Pinks, 10 Gypso¬ 
phila, double, 20 Honesty, 20 Sweet Rockets 10 Evening 
Primrose. Packed in separate lots, free on rail, 200 for Is. fid. 

LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 

Special offer of fine plants. Good mixed hybrids, 1ft. high, 
6d. each. 

12 DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS. 1/- 

Fine large one-year old double flowering Hollyhocks, 
beautiful strain, 12 for Is. 

AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, 6d. each. 

Fine plants, on canes, from single pots, 6d. each. 

FUNKIAS, 6<L each. 

Lovely, stately, large plants, 6d. each. 

GERANIUMS. 1/9 Doz. 

Fine strong autumn-rooted plants, Heary, Jacoby, Vesu¬ 
vius, Silver-leaved, Ivy-leaved, Is. 9*L Paul Crampel, fine 
plants, from single pots, 2s. 9d. doz. 

50 CANTERBURY BELLS. 6d. 

Extra fine lot of plants to offer, 50 for 6d. 

100,000 MARGUERITES. 

Fine plants, to flower at once, white or yellow, 8 for 6d. 


1/6 SMITH S SEED COLLECTION. 1/6 

Superlative Collection of Seeds. 

Extraordinary Bargains. 

One pint of King of Marrows Pea, 4-pint of Distinction 
Pea, i-pintof Broad Beans, J-pint of Kidney Beans, 4-ounce 
of each of the following: Smith’s Model Onion, Turnip, 
Beetroot, Radish, Crese, Mustard, Carrot; one packet each 
of the following: Parsnip, Cabbage. Cauliflower, Celery, 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, Marrow, Parsley, Cu¬ 
cumber, Savoy; and given gratis, six packets of Choice 
Flower Seeds, and one packet of Smith’s Waved Sweet 
reas, and 2 lbs. of Potato "Golden Wonder.’’ 

All named, packed, and free on rail. Is. 6d. 

CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS. 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants. Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queeu, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Nelly Moser, 
Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA, 2- 

2Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, pure 
white; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red; 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niece, pure white; 2 Iris, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 

TOMATO PLANTS. 

Fine plants for potting. Buck’s Tresco, Smith’s Bcatall, 
Holme's Supreme. Comet Improved, Dreadnought. 12 for Is. 

10,000 ASTERS OSTRICH PLUME. 

Lovely flowers, like Japanese Chrysanths., 50 for Is. 

12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES, to name, 16. 

Twelve distinct varieties, all named, Is. 6d. dozen. 

12 EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 1/- 

Woll-rooted plants, all named, Is. doz. 

Late flowering Chrysanthemums, to name, Is. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDED HERB COLLECTION, 13. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary, 1 Lavender, 
2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, named, for Is. 3d. 

50 PANSY COLLECTION, 1/- 

Fine large flowering plants, in bud, 20 Masterpiece, 10 
Mad. Perriot, 10 Fire King, 10 King of Blacks, named, 
50 for Is. 

SMITH’S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, whito; 200 Lady Grisel Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VII., 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 


3 Anchusa Dropmoro.. 
6 Anchusa italica 
20 Agrostem ma 
fi Aralia Sieboldi 
G Bergamot, scented .. 
100 Brussels .Sprouts .. 
30 Canterbury Bells 
10 C. Bells, rose 
6 Chrysanths., named 
6 Cyclamens 
8 Coloured Marguerites 
30 Clove Pinks .. 
fi Calceolarias .. 

100 Cabbage 
12 Chinese Lanterns .. 
6 Chrysanthemum 
King Edward 
6 Doronicums 
50 Daisies, mixed 
20 Dianthus, double 
6 Eryngium flava 
50 Erysimum, yellow .. 
]2 Evening Primrose .. 
6 Eucalyptus 
2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 Fuchsias 
12 Gypsophila, pink 

2 Geraniums, Paul 

Cram pel 

3 Geraniums, silver¬ 

leaved 

3 Geraniums, Jacoby .. 
3 Geraniums, mixed .. 
3 Geraniums, Ivy 
20 Gypsophila .. 

20 Galega, blue .. 

20 Giant Pansies.. 

6 Heuchcra, red 
20 Hollyhocks, single .. 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. 
20 Honesty, mixed 
20 Iceland Poppies 
12 Jacob’s Ladder 


100 Leeks.6d 

25 Lobelia, blue .. . - 6d 

12 Lychnis, scarlet .. Gd 
20 Lupins, perennial .. 6d 
50 Marigolds .. .. 6d 

4 Michaelmas Daisies.. 6d 
12 Musk, scented .. 6d 
12 Musk, Bcarlet.. .. 6d 

12 Ox-eye Daisy .. .. fid 

30 Parsley Roots.. .. 6d 

20 Pansies, Masterpiece fid 
20 Pansies, Mad. Perriot Gd 
20 Pansies, blue .. .. 6d 

20 Pansies, black .. 6d 
20 Petunias, giant .. fid 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinking fid 
8 Pinks, Her Majesty.. 6d 
3 Phlox Roots .. .. fid 

8 Pyrethrums, hybrids fid 
20 Pansies, red .. .. fid 

2 Pseonies.6d 

30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. fid 
20 Poppy, Orientale .. 6d 
12 Per. Sunflowers .. 6d 
12 Pentstemons .. .. 6d 

50 Rock Cistus .. .. 6d 

6 Ribbon Gross.. .. 6d 
2 Red-hot Pokers .. Gd 
30 Stocks, double .. 6d 
50 Sweet Rockets .. 6d 
fi Sago Roots .. - • Gd 

20 Strawberries, Pxtn... 6d 
20 Do., R. Sovereign .. fid 
50 Sweet Williams .. 6d 
12 Thyme Roots .. .. 6d 

6 Tobacco Plants .. 6d 
2 Tree Lupins .. • • 6d 

12 Valerian .. .. 6d 

50 Wallflowers, mixed .. fid 
6 White Marguerites .. fid 
6 Yellow Mnrguerites 6d 

20 Yellow Tansies .. 6d 


12 LARGE SEAK ALE, 1/- _ 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 


20 Anemones, double , 
25 Anemones, single 
15 Gladioli, scarlet 
15 Gladioli, whito 
15 Gladioli, blue.. 


fid 15 Gladioli, yellow 
fid 15 Gladioli, Lemoine 
fid 15 Gladioli, pink.. 
fid 15 Gladioli, America 
6d 15 Gladioli, mixed 


12 NAMED ORIENTAL POPPIES, 16. 

Six very fine varieties. Scarlet King, Salmon, Carinino, 
eta, to name, Is. 6d. doz. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 


ST. JOHN’S 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match | 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
joinlod on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued ljoards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


NATIVE 

________ FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bass at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4/- per owt. at Works; or 5/- per 
ewt. carriage paid to any station in England. 


.GLASS.. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor, 

fi ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, fi ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

0 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20/- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Yeaks. EEDrOK-D. 

Works, 6 acres. 

nicottcidt 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

4 gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 ^ 

No. 1 size Tin—I pint „ 40,000 15/- | 

No. 2 Bize Tin—J pint „ 20,000 7/6 L i-g 

No. 3 size Bot,-6 oz. ,, * 12.000 4 6 1 

No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. ,, 8,000 3/- | A 

No. 4} size Bot.—2 oz. ,. 4,000 18 / 

FUMIGATING LAMPS, 1/-each, for 5,000 cubic ft. 

LAWN i SAND 

Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, 6d., 1 and 2 6 Tins; 
i cwt., 6 -; i cwt., 11!- ; 1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. 

Ask your Seedsman for the above aud refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 40. Thomas Streot, LIVERPOOL. 

"P KADERS will oblige by mentioning Gak- 

-Lb DCNIKO ILLUSTRATED when answeringadvertisements. 

Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


For further particulars apply to — 

NATIV E GUANO CO., LTD., 

guano 

London, E.C. m m 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 


8 x Gin. 

9x 7 in. 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 

12,13, 14, 15x8 in. 
Il,12,13,14x9in. 

12. 13. 14 x 10 in. 

13x11 in. 

16.18, 20 x 10 in. .. 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in. 

12, 14,15, 16. 18, 20, 22, 24 x 1 

16.17.18. 20 x 13 in. .. 
16,18,20, 22, 24x14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18, 20. 22, 24 x 16 in. .. 

20, 22, 24x 18 in. .. 


100 811 . ft. 200 sq.ft 

. . 23 - . 

41 6 

.. 21 - .. 

43- 

256 

48- 

. 26 6 

49 6 

.. 27 6 • 

51- 

.. 29 - .. 

53- 

316 .. 

3i- .. 

57 6 

63/6 

;;}36- .. 

666 

■ ’ } 37/- .. 

69- 

39/- 

72- 

/-; 1 cwt., 43; 

Jowt., 


THE LAST WORD IN CLOCHES. 

The A. G. CLOCHE. 

PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

FIXED IN A MOMENT. FOLDS FLAT WHEN NOT IN USE. 


1 dozen Clips, 9d.; 3 dozen, 2/-; 1 gross, 7/-, post free. 
This is the best and cheapest Clocho on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W. A. SMITH 9 Glass Merchant, 

117, Gt. Hampton Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS' RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Pfoone: 1550 North. 


2 6: 14lbs . 16. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 oach. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 

tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. 1} x 2in. 11x21 in. 14 x2m. 11x21 in. llx2Jln. 

5 3 6/6 7 6 8- 8 3 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 29 per 1 gross. 

F. & T. ROSS, Xjtd>, 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 - I>er 1 gall. drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Bpider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curcr 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, M Aids to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
May 22,1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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ONE PENNY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 


•DARK’S SEEDS FOR MAY SOWING.— 

" Finest strains of Antirrhinums, Aquilegioa, Cam¬ 
panulas, Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Del¬ 
phiniums, Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Primulas, Stocks, 
Wallflowers, etc. Special List free. — BAKU & SONS, 
11.12. and 13. King-street, Covent Carden, London._ 


TjOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

U for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc,, post 
tree on application.—DOBBLE k Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh.__ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

4 Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedaJIntemat. Kxhib., 
1311 Original designs for gardens of every description. Slone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbu rne . Woking. 

PARLY Flowering CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

4* —Any quantity to offer, 2a. Gd. per dor, ; 20s. per 100, 
ail different. 18a. for 50 pairs; 16s. for 25, four of a sort; or 
14s. per 100, in ten sorts, all true to name. "Antirrhinum 
Nelrose," the Bplcndid new pink perpetual-flowering, plants 
ready now. 5s. per doz.; 30s. per hundred. Catalogue of 
perpetual Carnations and Chrysanthemums post free from— 
w WVT.I,-*! A Of* . Mcrstham. Surrey._ 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

" " garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLA CE k CO., Colche ster._ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
4 side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE k 
CO., Colchester. __ 

TV/TY VILLA GARDEN.—A new book on 

4*4 Flower Gardening by S. Graveson. Describes what 
can be achieved in a small garden iu the culture of the best 
flowers and shrubs. With thirty plates, six being in colour. 
GO. net (post free, 2s. OdA—HEADLEY BROTHERS, 
ti. E.O. 


140, Bishopagate, London. : 


(Send for Prospectus.) 


THE BOOK OF DRY WALL GARDENS. 

4 —By Thomas Smith. The author is an expert in 
this branch of Flower Gardening, and gives all the informa¬ 
tion necessary for the successful construction of Wall 
Gardens. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. net (post free, 2s. 9d.). 
-HEADLEY BROTHERS, Publishers, 140, Bishopsgate, 
London. E.C. (Send for Prospectus.)____ 


WALTER P. WRIGHT’S ILLUSTRATED 

» » Garden Guide.—A new edition of this most valuable 
Guide is now ready. In paper covers, Is. net; or in cloth 
boards, with colour plates, 2s. 6d. net. — HEADLEY 
BROTHERS, Publishers, 140, Biahopsgate, London, E.C. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

** J^awrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


GENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxo Cycle. 

aX —Fitted with B.S.A. 3-sj>eed gear, latest improvements, 
gear case, all accessories; new last .September; accept 4>415s.; 
reason explained ; approval willingly.—58, Cambridge-street, 
Hyde Park. Lotidon._ 


4 ‘ TTATAKILLA” Powder Insecticide Wash, 

-tA. non-poisonoua. — The most effective, economical 
Wash for destroying Green Fly, Dolphin, Caterpillars, aud 
all insects on Fruit Trees, Roses, Vegetables, etc. Ready 
for use; ready measured. Is. cartons to make 10 gallons Wash, 
and 3*. cartons to make 50 gallons Wash. From all .Seedsmen 
and Nurserymen. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
McDOUGALL BROS., Ltd., 60-68, Port-street. Manchester. 


A RTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

xa Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fenced of beat English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
& OQ., MorKrid-rqful, Croy don, Surr ey. Catalogues free. 

fjLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

VJ Chairs. Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
anti Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on appl ication.—B<)ULTON k PAUIyLtd., Norwich. 

G ARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

solid ends, rounded edges, liewta., 25s 6d.; 2 cwta., 28s.; 
24 owls.. 36*.; 3 cwta., 42s. fad ; 4ewt., 57s. Gd. each, car. paid, 
{rue.—J. C. ATT WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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XT'EL WAY’S COLOUR BORDERS aro now 

44 being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to be done. Part iculars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELWAY k SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ WALLFLOWERS.—The finest 

*" strains in existence : Webbs’ New Fireball, fiery 
orango. Webbs' Scarlet King, scarlet. Each Is. per packet, 
post free. Webbs' Canary Bird, golden yellow. Webbs'Kinver 
Favourite, blood red. Webbs’Eastem Queen.salmon shaded. 
Webbs’Cloth of Gold, bright yellow. Webbs New Universal, 
mixed. Each 6d. and Is. per packet, post free.—WEBB k 
SONS, Ltd., The King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

A NTIRRHINUMS, Chrysanthemums, 

44 Dahlias, Pentstemons, Violas, and other bedding 
plants for immediate planting. Catalogue free.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, k CRISP, Limited (with which is 
amalgamated The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The 
Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, 
Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 

pERPETUAL Flowering Carnations— 1915 

4 Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s. doz. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

GHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued.— J. W. COLE k SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

4b and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. RKUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Keston, Kent. 

pELIABLE ROCK PLANTS from pots at 

4b ar ,y time. Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets post 
free. Sample Collection of 12 plants for 5s.—PHIPPS k 
IRELAND, F.R.11.S., Bamham, Sussex. 

GERANIUMS FOR BEDDING. — Paul 

44 Crampel, 50, 8s.; 100, 15s. H. Jacoby, 12s. 100. White 
Snowdrop, 50, 8s. ; 100, 15s. ; from 3-inch pots. Cash with 
order.—JAMES JAMES, Finedon, Wellingborough. 

rPOMATO PLANTS.—“Tresco”and “ Dread - 

4 nought," large with massive roots, from pots, 12, Is. 6d.; 
25, 2s. Gd. ; 50, 4s. ; 100 , 7a. Carriage paid.-PARSONAGE 
(D. 10), Appleford, Abingdon-on-Thames. 

GERANIUMS, well rooted, Paul Crampel, 

b4 H. Jacoby, etc.. Is. 9d. per doz. ; 10s. per 100, carr. paid 
for caBh. — THE QULNTON NURSERIES, Quinton, 
Birmingham. 

TTIOLAS. —100,000 pot-grown plants ; all 

» the best varieties. List on application to H. B. MAY k 
SONS, Ltd-. The Nurseries, Dysons-rd., Upper Edmonton, N. 

WE WERE PLAGUED WITH BIRDS at 

* » Peas, Onions, Seedlings, until I made these Bearers. 
Always glistening and chiming. Will last for years. 3 post 
paid, Is. 3d. ; 12 , 3s. Gd.-J. WELLBANK. Banbury. 

TtfATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

4x on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
etc., photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 

1, Queen's Mansions, Lavender-hill, S.W. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

4 and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
k BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

4 dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON k PAUL. Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners dt clare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure. XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
8pecial Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, 3.E. 


BUTTON’S SWEET WILLIAMS.—Sutton’s 

^ Pink Beauty, per packet, Is. 6d. and Is. Sutton's 
Scarlet, per packet, Is. 6d. and Is. Sutton's Pink Shades, 
per packet. Is. 6d. and Is. Sutton's Giant White, per packet. 
Is. Sutton's Harlequin, per packet, 6d. Sutton's Rich 
Cnimson, per packet, 6d. Sutton's Superb, mixed, per 
packet, Is. 6d. and Is. Post free. “ I should like to mention 
what a great success your Sweet Williams are. We bavo 
plants of every colour, perfect in form and shape. They aro 
much admired by all who see them, especially the salmon- 
pink and scarlet shades."—Kingsley Dykes, Esq, 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 


OOW NOW.— Bath’s EMPRESS PANSIES, 

^ as grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowered strain of Pansies extant. Per 
packet, 2a. 6d. and Is. 6d., post free for cash with order.— 
(Dept. B), II H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Fangs, Wisbec h 


GARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYK. 
Bowgreave Nursery, Garstong. 


PRIMROSE PLANTS, double white, doz.. 

Is. 3d.; double mauve, dot, 2s.: double crimson, 4, 
Is. 6d. ; Primroses (wild), 100, Is. 4d.: Cowslips, (wild), 100, 
Is. Gd.; Dwarf Perewinkle, 100, Is. 6d. ; Mauve Perennial 
Daisies, 15, Is. 3d. ; Yellow Perennial Foxgloves, 30, Is. 4d., 
post free, strong plant*.—KATE, Harley Park, Collan, 
Ireland. _ _ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Up-to-date varie- 

tieB, true to name, 12 best Japs, 2s. 6d.; 12 best Singles, 
2s.; 12 best Decoratives, 2s., post free, with advice on 
growing Jap varieties.— WTLIJAMS, Sidney House, Park 
R oad, Leyton. _ 

G RAPE VINES, prepared for fruiting this 

b4 summer in the pots, yielding 10 bunches, 7s. 6d. each ; 
smaller canes, 5s., 3s. 6d. FIGS, to fruit in pots, 7s. 6d., 5s., 
3s. 6d. each. Catalogues and testimonials free.—WILL 
TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex._ 


GERANIUMS.—Silver-leaf, colours red, 

'•4 white, double pink; Ivy-leaf, mauve, pink, white, 
magenta, named, strong autumn struck, la Gd. doz.; 50,5s., 
carr. paid, cash.—GRUDGE, 56, Tankards Close, Bristol. 

GHOICE ROCK PLANTS—3d. each, from 

pots. Many rare kinds. List on application.—Misn 
SELIN'A RANDOLPH, The Cottage,Chartham,Canterbury. 


pLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropieolum 

4- speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
di rection s.— HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 

TTARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

-LL the best and cheapest. See page v. this week’s issue. 
Circular and testimonials on application. 


TAWN MOWERS (“ FRANK WELL.”)— 

4J Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price. 12s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 


. 6d.;3ycla_._ _ 

11s. 3d.; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Pep. I.), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 


POSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

4b training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2} in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd-; 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GAS8QN, *— 


, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


H UTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants' Mess Rooms, Children’s Play Rooms, &a Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich._ 


•pO ROSE GROWERS. — The new liquid 

4 form of Gishurst Compound mixes immediately with 
water, while preserving unimpaired the active properties 
of the original solid form. Prevents and destroys Green 
Fly, Mildew, etc., with the minimum of trouble and ex¬ 
pense. Wholesale only—PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, London, 3.W. _ 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VJ —"Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. "Plaatine," supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & 80NS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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ASPIDISTRA, FERN, PALM, AND POT 

E\. PLANT FOOD, in Id. pictorial packet*. Agent* wanted. 
No risk ; liberal terniB . —ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 


OUN ROSES (Helianthemums) for the driest 

^ banka or borders, in the following tine colours; all 
named, all pot-grown plants, and sent with balls of soil; 
peach, yellow, singlo and double, variegated-leaved, white- 
flowered, rose-pink, pure white, rose, purple-crimson, choco¬ 
late, orange, bronze, at 6 sorts for 3s.; 12 sorts for 5s. 6d. 
[Smaller one-year-old plants of many kinds, at 3a. 6d. dozen. 
Carriage paid.—STORMONTHS. Kirkhride. Carlisle. 


T)OCK CRESS (Aubrietias) in the leading 

Tu named sort*; all pot-grown and sent o*t with balls of 
soil. lJeauto de Bade, rose-red; Bridesmaid, soft blush; 
Cilicica, pale blue; Lloyd Edwards, deep purple: Crimson 
King, crimson; Dr. Mules, rich purple; Fire King, red- 
crimson; J. S. Baker, purple-violet; Peter Barr, reddish 
purple; Taurieola alba, white; Edentule, lilac, with white 
eye; Lilac Queen, soft lilac. For rockery or borders. Auy 
G plants for 3s. ; 12 for 5s. 6d.; 50 for £1, carriage paid per 
passenger train.—STORMONT US, Kirk)>rid'arlisle._ 

O M PH ALO DE SC A P P A DOC IC A, line plants, 

for autumn blooming, pot grown, of this line new bog or 
cool border plant; dowers borne in sprays 9 ins. high and of 
a glorious pure blue, 9d. ; 7s. 6d. doz. ; carriage paid. 
MYOSOTIS KUPICOLA,, the lovely little dwarf mountain 
forget-me-not; fine pot-grown plants, 9d.; 7s. Gd. dozen. 
HELICHRYSUM BELLIDIOIDES, a splendid; new dry- 
rockery plant; creeping habit, dowers pure dazzling white, 
9d.; 7s. 6d. dozen; pot -grown, carriage paid. — STOR- 
MQNTH S, Kirkhr id e, Carli sle. 


GTORMONTHS’ ART CATALOGUE gives 

prices and particulars of over 4,000 kinds of plants and 
shrubs for every purpose ; shows successful wall, roof, bog, 
moraine, and other rockeries, and information on their con¬ 
struction. They answ’er all queries for information on hardy 
plant-* and their culture, advise on all points in gardening, 
free of all charge. The proprietors of this paper will tell you 
that they are perfectly reliable. Their catalogue is post 
free; would you like a copy':—J. STORMONTH & SON, 
Kfrkhride, C a rlisle. 


T7ER0NICA bidwillii, miss WILL- 

V MOTT’S V’AR1ETY. A new evergreen variety, bloom¬ 
ing tom June to October, lilac dowers, with purple red 
centra, pot-grown plants. Is. 3d. each ; 6 for 5a., free ; choice 
for rockery or border. ST< *11 MONT HS. _ 

QAX. GRIESBACHII.—New liome - grown 

^ seeds, 12 for 7d., free. Plants, 2s. each; 6 for 11s., free. 
— STORMONTHS. __ 


PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-U MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas. Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
pin.nts. List s free — WM S VI>EN 11AM, MeIbmirne, Perl>y. 

1 fjO BEDDING PLANTS.—In S varieties. 

IvU Strong transplanted stuff, our selection, consisting 
of Asters, Stoeks, Nemesias, etc. 2s. tkl. post free.—M. 
CUTHBERTSON fc CO., Rothesay. __ 

E ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 

varieties, well rooted plants, 12, 2s. 6d.; mixed, 12, 
Is. 9d.. post free. Double White Scotch Rocket, 9d. each.— 
M. CUTHBERT SON & CO., R othesay._ 

S WEET PEAS, strong plants, in 10 finest 

varieties, 100, Is. 6d.; 200, 2s. Gd., carriage paid.—JOHN 
TURN ER , 5, Wethe rhy. Yorks._ 

TTIOLAS, strong plants, grown in open all 

V winter, 12 distinct named vars., 12forls. 6d. ; 24,2s. 6d., 
carriage p aid.— JOH N TURNER, 5, Wetherby, Yorks._ 

G ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

5s. free; G Bee Orchis, 3a. 6d.; G Osmnnda regalia, 3s. Gd. 
—P. B . O’KKLLY, Nurseries, B a lly va ngh an . Co. Clare. _ 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present stmt 
post paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY. P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little treasure-trove. _ 


tvith 


•PENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, wit 

-L strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
7s. : 25 by 4, 8s.; standards for same, 10 feet high, Is. each. 
—M (X >RE & CO., Net Works, Rye. __ 

.ARDEN NETTING,—Best bird-proof, 

25 hv 1J yards. Is. ; by 4£ yards, 3s. 9d.; by 8J yards, 
7s. 6d.; cheaper kinds, and any size marie. Over 5s. orders, 
carriage paid.—KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft._ 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 


G 


B F S 


2i yards. 3s. : or 4h yards. 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter¬ 
race, Lo westoft. _ 

"FLOWERPOTS.— 10 8* in., 107 in., 20 6in., 

-L 20 5 in., 30 3f in., 30 3Jin., 20 23 in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.Gd. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


HREMATION at GOLDER’SG REEN, N. W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. J^eas costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
“ Crematorium. London."- Telephone. 1907 Garrard_ 


L OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

suitable for small bush protection. 14 lhs. in bag, 3s., 
package free, —II. J. GAS8QN. Net Works. Rve. _ 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 



BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

39th Annual Clearance Offer. 

Named Exhibition Gladioli reduced 50 j>er cent. 

Plant now to flower this autumn. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan). 3, Is. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d.; 
12, 4s. Gd.; 25, 7s. 6d.; extra large, 10 to 12 in. bulbs. Is. 
each ; 6, 5s.; magniflenm, lOd. each ; G, 4s. tkl.; melpomene, 
lovely blush. Gd. each; 6, 2s. Gd.; 7 ft. Ilenpi, Is. each; 
3. 2s. Gd.; Batemani, apricot. 6, Is. Gd.; Krameri, pink 
trumpet, 3, Is. (kl.; 12, 4s. Gd.; Brownii japonica, gol¬ 
den trumpet, 3, Is. 9d.; G, 2s. 9d.; longiflomtu Giganteum, 
white trumpet, 3, Is. 6«1.; 6, 2s. Gd.; lancifolium rubrum, 
0, Is. Gd.; 12, 2s. Gd.; white speciosum album, 3, Is. 6d. ; 6, 
2s: <kl. ; tigrinum, 12. Is.; 25, Is. 9d.; double figriuum, 6, 
Is.; 12. Is. 9d. ; Tigrinum Fortunei, 3, Is.; G. Is. 9d.; eroceum, 
3, Is.; 6, Is. 9d.; orangeumbellatum. 6, Is.3.1 12, 2s.; elegans 

incomparable, 6 varieties. Is. 9d. Pink Belhulonna Lilies, 3, 
Is. Gd.; 12, 4s. 6d. Scarlet Scarborough Lilies. 3. Is. 9d. ’, 6, 
2s. 9d. 6 Arums, Is. 9d. EXHIBITION N A.M HD GLADI¬ 
OLI. — “ Panama,” enormous blossoms, magnificent pink 
large 6 inch conns. 12, Gd. ; 50, Is. Gd. ; 100, 2s. Gd.; 
“America," rose, 12, Gd.; 100, Is. 9d.; "Orion." crimson, 
25, Is.; 100, 2s. Gd. ; Halley, salmon. 12, 5d. ; 100, Is. Gd.; 
Brenchleyensis, scarlet, everybody's favourite, 12, 6d.; 50, 
Is. 6*1.; 10U, 2s. Gd.; 250, 4s. Gd.: giant conns. 12, Is.; 100, 
3s. Gd ; Baron Hulot, blue, 12. Gd.; 100, Is. 9d. ; Faust, fire 
red, 12, Gd.; 100, 2s. tkl. ; Childsii hybrids, 12. Gd.; 50, Is. 6*1.; 
100, 2s. 6<L; Rainbow gandavensis, 25, 9d ; 100, Is. 9d.; 
Leinoine’s Butterfly. 12, 5d.; 100, Is. 9d. ; 144 Gladioli, 12 
varieties, 12 each, 2s. Gd. Mixed, all kinds. 50, Is. ; 100, 
Is. 9d.; 500, 4s. (si.; 1,000, 7s. Gd. Irish Anemones, St. Brigid, 
vivid colours, 25, Is. ; 100, 3s. 6d. Japanese Anemones, 12, 
Is.; 25, Is. 3d. Anemone de Nice, 50, Is. Freesias, 25, Gd ; 
100, Is. Gd. Amaryllis rosea, large bulbs, 6, Is. 6d.; 25, 
3s 6d. Iris Kiuuipferi, 12, Is. 9d. Old English Flag 
Iris, mixed colours, 12, la. ; 25, Is. Gd. ; 50, 2s. Gd. 8 
Perennial Phlox, 8 sorts, Is. 9*1. Alslnemoria (Peruvian 
Lilies), mixed, 25, Is. Gel. Solomon's Seal, 12. Is.; 25, 
Is. 9d. G Gannas, Is. 9(1. Giant - flowered DOUBLE 
BEGONIAS for pots, large tubers, blood-red, scarlet, 
crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, yellow, 
bronze, and copper, 2d. each ; 10, Is. Gd. ; 25. 3s. tkl. ; 
50, 5s. Gd.; 100, 9s. 6<1. Doubles, mixed, 12, Is. 6d.; 100, 7s. Gd. 
Giant singles, 10 colours, separate, 10, Is. Gd. ; 25, 2«. Gd. ; 
50, 4s. Gd. ; 100, 7s. Gd. Mixed Bedding Begonias, 10. Is. ; 50. 
3s. Gd.; 100, os. 6d. Frilled crispa, immense 6 inch tubers, 6 
colours, Is. 9d.; 12 smaller, 2s. 9d.; 50, 7s. Gd Feat hered 
cristata, G inch tubers, 6 colours, 2s. Gd. G Butterfly, Is. Gd. 
Gloxinias, 5 named sorts, 10, Is. 9d. ; 50, 5a. Large double 
French Ranunculus. 50, Is.; 500, 5s. G Named Carnations, 
6 colours, 2s. 6d. Summer white llyacinthus, 25, Is. ; 100, 
2s. 6d. Montbretias, G named sorts, 20 each. Is. 9d. All the 
year round flowers : Scarlet Anemone Fulgena, 25, Is. ; 100, 
3s. 6d. Double Fulgens, 25, Is. Gd.; 50,2s. Gd. French de Caen 
Anemones, mixed colours, 25, 9d. ; 100, 2a. Gd. Dutch 
Anemones, 50, Is.; 100, Is. Gd. ; 250, 2s. 6*1. 

Any 12s. Gd. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck Rd., Anerley, S.E. 

BADMAISTS DAHLIAS 

CACTUS - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/0 

SHOW • - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

P0MP0NE - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

SINGLE - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

Pffiony-flower’d 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 
COLLARETTES * 12 fine named sorts, free, 5/- 
Dozens divided to suit customers’ wishes. 

All my own selection of varieties which is a guar¬ 
antee of good things. Cash. 

New Descriptive Catalogue free on application, con¬ 
taining all you want to know about Dahlias. 
THE TWO MOST POPULAR AND USE¬ 
FUL GERANIUMS.—Paul Crampell, Brightest 
and best of all in every way. Vivid scarlet. Strong plants 
from GO pota, 2s. 6d. doz.; 18s. 100. Smaller but very good, 
2s. and is. 6d. doz., free. Jacoby, crimson. great 
favourite, from GO pots, 2s. doz. ; 15s. 100. Smaller, Is. Gd. 
doz.; 10s. 100, free. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

■REST HARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-D the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. Gd.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2 yds., 7s. Gd. Cush. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUltOCK ROPE WORK CO, Ltd.. Lowestoft. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

-L birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 101) yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is — K. J. OASSON, The Net Works, Rye._ 


HREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vJ flowering and Fink-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
12*6. — l’UB1JSHER, 6 3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I/mdon, W.C. 

G ARDEN NETS.—Tanned, very small mesh, 

extra measure. 100 yards by 2, 50 by 4, 25 by 8, 7s. ; 12 
by 6, 3s. ; 10 by 5, 2s. ; any size supplied, Jd* sq. yard; odd 
pieces. 40 lbs. 4s,—J. TRAINER. St. Monance. __ 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free. 12s. Gd. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.’’— 
Times. —PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London. W.C. 


GERAN IUMS. 

100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
scarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, etc. Carefully packed, 
post free, 8a. Half quantity, post free, 4s. 6d. 

IA.MI BA.DMANT, 

Cemetery Nursery, 

GBAVESDN D. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON’S 

Rock & Alpine Plants 

STRONG HARDY CLUMPS. 

Carriage Paid. 


6 Antennarla Tom. Od 
6 Aubrietia. purple 9d 
3 Do., Dr. Mules ■ • 9d 
6 Alyssum sax. ■ ■ 9d 
12 Arabl8, dbl. white 9d 
0 Do., variegated .. 9d 
6 Armeria, white .. 9d 
6 Do., pink .. .. 9d 

6 Ajuga .. 9rt 

6 Arenarla ■ ■ .. 9d 

0 Aster alpinus ■. 9d 
3 Campanula Rhom. 9d 
3 Do., glomerata . ■ 9d 
6 Cholranthus alp. 9d 
6 Cerastlum tom... 9d 

2 Iris stylosa .. 9d 

12 Iberls .. Dri 

3 Lamium mao. .. 9cl 
3 Lychnis vis. .. 9d 


12 Lysimachla •• 9d 
3 Phlox alp. (3 vars.) 9d 
12 Saxifraga umb. • • 9d 
24 Do., mossy, in 6 
varieties .. .. 2/8 

16 Sempervivums, in 
8 varieties ..2/9 
2 Sedum spect. ■ 6d 
12 Sedun^, in 4 good 


varieties.. 

4 Sisyrinchium 
6 Thymus 
3 Tiarella 
3 Veronica Rep. 
12 Do., rupestris 
12 Viola oornuta 
6 Do., purpurea 
6 Do., gracilis 


40 Rock and Alpine Plants, 2/6 

All good strong clumps, named. 

(100 In 25 varieties, 10/-; 100 in 50 varieties, 15 -) 

Lighton’s New Maincrop 

TOMATO. 

Short-Jointed Smooth Fruit, the HoavlMt Cropper 
Grown. 


A oustomer 
writes:— 
"Never before 
in my 26 years’ 
experience of 
gardening havo 
1 ever bad 
Tomatoes to 
equal your 
•New Main- 
crop.’" 




STRONC HARDY PLANTS. 


2 Astrantia .. .. 9d 

3 Achillea .. ..6.1 

12 Aquilegios .. .. Ski 

G Asters, hardy .. 9.1 

15 Canterbury Bells .. IM 
15 Coreopsis .. .. 9d 

G Chrys. Mrs. I.. Bell 9*1 

6 Geuin coecinea .. 9d 

4 Delphiniums .. 9d 

3 Jieucheras .. .. 9J 


6 Lupins, Poly. 

G Lychnis, dble. pink 
(i Pinks Her Majesty 
20 Poppies, Iceland .. 
G do.. Oriental 
G Pulmonaria 
G Potetitillas .. 

G Phlox, 4 colours .. 
2 Seabiosa caueas. .. 
12 Violets, Calif. 


150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS 2/6 

Strong, all named, and carriage paid. 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS 2/6 

Assorted, named, carriage paid. 

Also Celery, Lettuce, Onions, 1/- 100. 

40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS 2/6 

In good selection, named and carriage paid. 

GIANT BEGONIA BULBS. 

White, Crimson, Pink, Yellow. 

Doubles, 2/-; Singles, 1,6 dozen. Free. 

200 SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 2/6 

Named and carriage paid. 


BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Potatoes, 
Roses. Bulbs, Bedding. Rock and Hardy 
Plants, CtO„ with trial pockets Seeds free. Cosh or 
easy terms. 

Ambrose Lighton, f.r.h.s., 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 


Digitized by 


Gck *gle 


Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 


Special Introductory Offer to 
“Gardening” Readers. A 

To Induce you to judge for yourself 
which is the right glass cutter 
for you, we’ll mail you one 
sample only No. 024 
Greenhouse Cutter s' 

for 3d. (stamps yS / 

accepted). 

Booklet 
free. 


Garden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gardener's Book of Reference. 


Contains— 

1.—Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 
sonable Work for each month. 

2~A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers, Fruit, 
Vegetables. 

3.—A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 
Anthracite, Baskets. Bulbs, Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work. Fertilizers. Flower Pots. Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose, Garden Tools, Horse Boots, 
Horticultural Buildings. Glass, Specialities, Sun¬ 
dries. and Timber. Insecticides. Sprayers. Liine- 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures, 
Mowers, Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire. 
Paint and Colour. Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs, Rose Trees. 
Rustic Fittings. Safety Ladders, Seeds, Syringes. 


• A ** These cutters have set the 

. fflP pace in their field, because of 

* thespecially treated, hand-honed, 

individually selected and tested 
wheels. More of them used than any 
other. Try one and see why. Booklet free. 


190-192, CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., U.S.A. 


^.100,000 FREE COPIES 

aj of our 30th Annual Illustrated Catalogue 

[iJj NOW READY. POST FREE. 


NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS 


Iron Buildlng:s, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 


of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7 - An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and. titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the “ Garden Annual ” for 1915. 

8. —An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 

Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
is enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

9. —A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 

Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society, National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society. Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
Society. National Dahlia Society, National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society, National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society, 
National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee, 
Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 
England Horticultural Society. National Gladiolus 
Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 
should secure a copy of the “ Garden Annual ” for 
1915, so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers who were successful. 

10.—Information relating to Excise Licences. 

11—The quantities required per acre when sowing for 
various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day, week, month, year). 

13. —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14. —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15. —The decimal and metrit tables. 

16. —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. information about cost of well sinking. 

18. —Summary of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. 

19. —A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc., 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week, day. 

21. —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The “Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly 

revised and corrected on the previous issue) is still 

obtainable. Price (by post) Is. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and orders 
will be executed in the order of receipt. 

ORDER FORM. 

Please forward, post free, addressed as below, one 

copy ” Garden Annual ” for 1915, for which I enclose 

ONE SHILLING. 

Same ... 


Greenhouses, from 72 


Unglazed Lights, 

Dog Kennels, with 3ft. x 2ft., 2 3 
platfoim, from 9 6 /> L 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15/- 


Carden Barrow, 17/6 


Portable Huts, 37/6 


E 1 -a "tsr 

0 Rustic Arch, 4 9 12 ft. x 8 ft., £9 is 8 

761, Old Kent Road, 


Cucumber Frames, from 16/- 


Our own and all well-known 


§gg!te||J^ ARDEN HOSE. "Syndic" Hose is made in four 

grades, and all qualities are guaranteed. Grade 
UBS No. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. 6l)ft. length, 
Jin. 3-ply, complete with union and tap rose, 27s. 3d., 
carriage paid; jin . 33s. ; Jin., in 4-ply, 45s. 4d. Abso- 
lately the best value obtainable. 

SYRINGES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of High-class Garden Requisites. W© Can 


The 
Best 
In the 
World. 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Higned Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. tkl. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Time*. — PUBLISHE R. 0 3, Lmco ln 'slnn Fields. London .W.C. 

HPENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or tako away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works. Rye. Established 126 years. 

“ WE ARE OCCASIONALLY ASKED if it is safe to 
order and prepay for goods before delivery from advertisers. 
Believing that all the advertisers in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are trustworthy people, we ask our readers to order 
whatever goods they require from our columns, mentinnimt 
Gardening Illustrated when then order. If they will do 
this we will ourselves guarantee the order being filled or 
the money returned. We have to stipulate that proof shall 
be given that our paper w:is clearly mentioned when order¬ 
ing, and that, in the, event of non-delivery, we are advised 
within fourteen days of the order being given. 


DIRTY HANDS 

fter GARDENING, Motoring:, Coifing:, Cycling:, < 

SOILED HANDS 


After FRUIT STAINS can be thoroughly cleansed 
and made beautifully soft and velvety by 


A Fcrfumed Toilet Soap. 

A LUXURY for CIGARETTE 
SMOKERS. 

Removes Nicotine Stains. 

Of Chemists >md Stores. Price 
6d. or Post Free for Htamps 
from the Proprietors. 

OSBORNE, BAUER. & 
CHEESEMAN. 

10. Golden Sq.. London, W. 


Address 


rpHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-K Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. "-* " ’ 


___..___-Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, «c., or direct by post from the MANAGER, 
63. Lincolns Inn Fields. London. W.C_ 


County . 

AH orders should be addressed. Manager, 
“Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a m. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 







GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Ma* 29, 1919 


it 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY . 
(CbeUea Flower Show), 1915. 


LIST OP AWARDS. 


bROHiP COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificates. 

t-'vi.io-C'altleya Sibyl. Lows var., from Messrs. Stunrt T,ow 
tuul Ca ; Odnntioda Colinuntu, from Sir Jeremiah Column, 
iicigute; laelio-Ottleya Trunsylvania, from Mr. J. G. 
Fowler, l’eutbury, Kent. 

Awards of Merit. 

tjelio-CiiUleya Melina, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge; Odonioglossum crispum Queen of the Belgiuns, 
from Messrs. Cluirlesworth and Co., Hayward* Heath; 
Odontioda iAinbeuiana Nellie, from Messrs. Flory and 
lilaek, Slough ; Cattleyu Tityus Ilex, from Messrs. Flory and 
Black; Odontoglobsmn Princess Mary, from Mr. J. G. Fowler; 
Millonia Ilyeana, from Mr. F. M. Ogilvie, Oxford ; Odonto- 
gl ssum AgKon, from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells; Ladio Cattleya Gold Star, from Messrs. 
Smder and Mon, St. Albans; Diaa Blacki, from Messrs. 
Flory and Black, Slough. 

ORCHIDS. 


Mr. 0. Engelm&nn, Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Messrs. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, for flowering plants, Ferns; 
Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, for Roses; 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for flowering plants. 

SII.VEK Gii.t Flora. — Messrs. Artindale and Sons, 
Oulton, for herbaceous and alpine plants; Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Wisbech, for Tulips ; Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
Atone, for hardy plants; Messrs. G. and A. Clarke, Dover, 
for alpines. etc. ; Messrs. Cut bush and Son, for Carnal ions ; 
Messrs. Cut bush and Son, for hardy plants; Mr. J. Ilorlick 
(Gr , W. 11. Smith), for Richardiu Peutlandi; Messrs. G. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, for Roses ; Messrs. J. Peed and 
Son, West Norwood, for Caladiums and stove plants; 
Messrs. Wehb and Sons, Stourbridge, for flowering plants 
and Begonias; Messrs. Wills and Segar, Kensington, for 
greenhouse plants, etc. ; Mr. G. Routhe, Keston, Kent, for 
hardy plants and shrubs. 

Silver Gii.t Banksian.— Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, 
Bracknell, for herbaceous plants; Mr. George Prime, 
Oxford, for Roses; Mr. C. Turner. Slough, for Roses; The 
Misses Tate and Tanner, for Calceolarias. 

Silver Flora.- Messrs. Jefferies and Son, Cirencester, 
ftor Tulips; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Roses; Messrs. 
Stuart IjOW and Co., for New Holland plants; Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, for herbaceous plants; I,ady Paget, for 
Calceolarias ; Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, for alpines and 
lmg plants ; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for Ereinuri, Gladioli, 
and IJlies. 

Silver Banksiah. — Messrs. Bunyard and Co., for 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas; Messrs. Cutbush and Son, 
for flowering plants; Mr. S. Mortimer. Famham, for 
.Stocks; Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, for Wistarias, Accra, 
and Sehizanthus. 


Silver Gilt Cups. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. ; Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown ; Messrs. Flory and Black; Messrs. J. and A. McCean. 

Large Sliver Cup. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 

Sliver Cup. 

Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

Standard Cup. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, Leeds. 

The Davidson Cup. 

Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvlo for Cattleya Mendeli, Queen 
Mary. 

Medals. 

Gold —Mr. J. Gurney Fowler; Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. ; Messrs. Sander and Sons. 

Silver Flora. —Mr. H. Dixon, Wandsworth Common. 
I.inplkv. — Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunoridge 
Wells, for Cudogyne paiulurata. 


FLORAL OOMMITTBEI. 

Awards of Merit. 

Lewisia columbiana. from Mirs Willmott, Warley ; Senecio 
niuhibiacteatus, Clare Lodge variety, from Mr. E. Novell; 
i’yrus Mains Sargent i. from Messrs. G. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt; Rose Dewdroji, from Messrs. Hobbies, Ltd., 
Derebam; Anemone ruptcobi, from Messrs. BeeR, Ltd., 
Livei|K>ol; Carnation, Daisy Walker, from Mr. J. Douglas, 
Gi. Hookham ; Carnatinii, Bookham Clove, from Mr. J. 
Douglas ; Rose Scarlet Climber, from Messrs. W. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross N. 


EXHIBITS IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Silver Gilt Oup. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for flowering and orna¬ 
mental shrubs; Messrs. 11. Wallace and Co., Colchester, for 
rock garden. 

Silver Cup. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, for rock garden ; Messrs. 
Kent and Brydon, for rock garden. 

Standard Oup. 

Messrs. Waterer. Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for rock 
garden ; Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chislehurst, for rock 
gulden. 

“Daily Graphic" Oup. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., for rock garderi! 


Medals. 

Gold. — Messrs. Fromow and Sons, Tumham Green, for 
Juinine.se Maples. 

Silver Gilt Flora.- Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
Jlighgatc, for clipped trees ; Donard Nursery Co., Co. Down, 
for (lowering and ornamental shrubs ; Messrs. J. Piper and 
Son, Bayswater, for Azaleas, flowering trees and shrubs, 
topiary and Japanese trees; Messrs. W'aterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, for trees and shrubs ; Mr. E. Dixon, for formal garden ; 
Messrs. J. Piper ami Hon, for rock garden; Mr. J. Wood, 
Boston Spa, for rock garden; Messrs. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford, for rock garden. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Mr. John Klinkert, Rich¬ 
mond, for clipped trees, etc. ; Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, for 
hardy Ferns ; Guildford Hardy Plant Co., for rock garden ; 
Messrs. Pul ham and Son, Broxbourne, for rock garden. 

Silver Flora. --Messrs. Cheal and Sons. Crawley, for 
trees, shrubs, and plants; Miss Hopkins, for rock garden. 


EXHIBITS IN THE GREAT TENT. 


Silver Gilt Oup. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, for Tulips; Messrs. 
Carter and Co., Haynes Park, for flowering plants ; Messrs. 
Cutbush and Son, Highgatc, for Roses; Messrs. Jackman 
and Son, Woking, for Clematis, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants; Messrs. Pijier and Sons, for Roses, Wistarias, anil 
Tulips; Mr. L. R. Russell, for stove and greenhouse plants, 
Caladiums and Clematis; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for 
Tulips. 

Large Silver Gups. 

Messrs. Bees Ltd., Liverpool, for rare alpines, Primulas, 
and Chinese plants; Mr. Amos Perry, for Lilies, Pmonies, 
etc.; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Tulips. 


Silver Oups. 

Mr. Frank Cant, Colchester, for Roses; Messrs. Hobbles, 
Ltd., Dereham, for Roses. 

Standard Cups. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carnations; 
Messrs. Black more and Langdon, for Delphiniums; Messrs. 
Lax ton Bros., Bedford, for pot Strawberries, Currants, etc., 
and fruit-trees in pots; Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, for 
Rhododendrons. Azaleas, and Crtixus; Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, for Azaleas, Lilacs, and Heliotropes; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Rhododendrons. 


Medals. 

Gold —Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, for Bego¬ 
nias ; Mown. R. and U. Cuthbcrt, Southgate, for Azaleas; 


EXHIBITS ON TABLES. 

Silver Gilt Oups. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, for herbaceous plants; The Hon. 
John Ward, C.V.O. (Or., C. Beckett), for collection of fruit. 

Large Silver Cup. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, for Ilosos. 

Silver Cup& 

Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. 
Dobbin and Co., for Tulips; Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, 
for Tulips. 

Standard Cups. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., for dishes of fruit; Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, for herbaceous plants; Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, for Tulips. 

Medals. 

Gold. — Mr. W. Bull, Chelsea, for Amaryllis; Messrs. 
Dickson and Sons, for Tulips; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, for Sweet Peas; The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., 
E. Beckett), for vegetables; Sir Everard llambro, K.C.V.O. 
Gr., J. Grand field), for hardy plants and alpines. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for 
herbaceous plants; Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., Codsall, for alpines; 
Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., for herbaceous; Messrs. Bide and 
Sons, Farnlmm, for Sweet Peas; Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
for Carnations; Mr. Frank Cant, Colchester, for Roses; 
Mr. J. Douglas, Bookham, for Border Carnations and 
I Auriculas; Mr. A. F. Dutton. Iver, for Carnations; Mrs. 
M. C. Hammond, for Pelargoniums; Messrs. Hill and Son, 
Edmonton, for Exotic Ferns; Mr. Frank Lilley, for Gladioli 
and Iris; Dr. John Macwatt, for Primulas; Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, for Alpines and Azaleas; Mr. J. Stevenson, for 
Sweet Peas; Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., for Irises; Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Felt haul, for herbaceous plants. 

Silver Gilt Bankeian —Mr. E. F. Allard, for Hybrid 
Calceolarias; Messrs. G. and W. H. Burch, for Roses; 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, for Alpines; Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley, 
for Alpines; Mr. Vernon T. Hill, for Alpines; Messrs. 
Stuart Low & Co , for Carnations; Messrs. T. S. Ware, for 
Alpines. 

silver Flora.— Mr. R. J. Bames. for Roses; Mr. J. 
Box, for Herbaceous and Alpines; Messrs. Carmell and 
Sons, Swanley, for Roses, Pelargoniums, Primulas, etc. ; 
Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exinouth, for Pelargoniums anil 
Poppies; Mr. J. Macdonald, Harpendcn, for Lawn Grasses; 
Mr. It. L. Mond, for Calceolarias; Messrs. R. Hydenhaui, 
Ltd., for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Thomson and Charman, 
Ipswich, for Cistus and Hardy Plants; The Hon. John 
Ward, C.V.O. (Gr., Mr. C. Beckett), for Carnations ; Messrs. 
Young and Co., Cheltenham, for Carnat ions. 

Silver B an khian.— Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for 
Dahlias and annuals; Messrs. J. Forbes, Ltd., Hawick, for 
herbaceous, Violas, etc.Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., South¬ 
ampton, for hardy flowers ; Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, 
for Carnations; Messrs. G. Paul and Son, for cut Lilacs; 
Massrs. Wells and Co., Merslham, for Carnations and Snap¬ 
dragons; Mr. Wells, junr., for alpines. 

Bronze Flora. Messrs. Rich and Co., for hardy flowers; 
Mr. Vincent Slade, for Pelargoniums. 

NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Tulips: Comedy, Bloodstone. Inglescombe White, and 
Satin Gown, from Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Ltd., Bath. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Standard Cup. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., for Strawberries; Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., for dishes of fruit. 

Sliver Gilt Oup. 

Hon. John Ward (Or., Mr. C. Beckett), for collection of 
fruit- ,, . , 

Medals. 

Gold —Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House (Or., Mr. E. 
Beckett), for vegetables. 

Silver Knidutian.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for Melons. _.__ 

PICTURES. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.— Mrs. E. Fisher. 

Silver Bankmian.—M iss Lamont; Miss F. M. Pilklng- 
ton; Mrs. M. Townsend; Miss K Warrington. 


PLANS OF GARDENS. 

Medals, 

Silver Banksiak. — Messrs. Milner, Son, and White; 
Messrs. Wallace and Co. 


GARDEN STATUARY. 

Standard Oup. 

Messrs. Liberty and Co., for Japanese stone lanterns. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora. — Messrs. Cashmore and Co., for 
statuary and ironwork; Messrs. Crowlher and Sons, for old 
ornaments, figures, etc. 

Bronze Banksian.— Messrs wander and Co., for garden 
ornaments. 


SUNDRIES IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. — Messrs. Purser, Ltd., fnf 
spraying apparatus, syringes, etc.; Mr. Arthur Roberts, for 
pAtent heating and ventilating appliances. 

Silver Han ski an. — Mr. J. West Carnie, for flower 
glnsses, garden seals, etc. ; Castle Shipbreaking Co., for 
garden furniture; Messrs. Crookslmnks uud Macaelf, for 
spraying machines, lottery, etc. ; Messrs. Drew, Clark, and 
Co., for telescopic, etc., ladders; Messrs. Hartjen and Co., 
for spraying machines; Messrs. Maggs anil Co., for teak 
garden seats, chairs, and tents; Mr. J. Pinches, for labels, 
trainers, exhibition boxes ; United Brassfounders anil 
Engineers, Ltd'., for spraying machines. 

Bronze Bankrian. — Acme Patent Ladder Co., for 
ladders, steps, and barrows; Acme Chemical Co., for weed 
killers, ote.; Messrs. Crispin and .Hons, for boilers, gieen- 
houses, etc. ; Folding .Span-Light Co., for span-lights and 
frames; Gripper Manufacturing Co. for garden walking- 
sticks, foot-scrapers, etc.; Leyton Timber Co., for rustic 
garden furniture ; Messrs. Pearce and Co., for greenhouses, 
summerhouses, etc. ; Messrs. Philcox. Ltd., for ladders, 
trellis, etc. ; Messrs. Skinner, Board, and Co., for greer% 
houses; Mr. If. C. Slingsby, for ladders and barrows; 
Messrs. T. Syer and.Co., for garden furniture. 

SUNDRIES.—TENT. 

Medals. 

Silver BanksiaN.— Messrs. Abbott Bros., for the Oster- 
ley table tray, etc. ; Messrs. Pattisson and Co., for horse 
boots; Messrs. Voss, Ltd., for insecticides and fertilisers’, 
Messrs. Weeks and Co., for glasshouses, etc.; Messrs. E. A. 
White, Ltd., for insecticides, syringes, etc. 

Bronze Flora.—G lynde College, for flowers and pro¬ 
duce and plans of gardens. 

Bronze Banknian.- Boundary Chemical Co., for lawn 
sand and weed killer; Messrs. Cooper and Nephews, for 
insecticides, pumps, etc. ; Gurden City Trug Co., for lrugs; 
Mr. J. Hawes, for watering cans; Messrs. Jeyes, Ltd., fo* 
insecticides and sprayers ; Mrs. Miller, for Moyleen confec¬ 
tions; Price's Patent Candle Co., for insecticides; Messrs. 
Prentice Bros., for fertilisers; Hanitos Co., for Hanitas; 
Miss H. G. Sewell, for Elmhurst preserves; Messrs. True- 
love and Hanson, for gardening books. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1018 . 


JUNE. 

June 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 16—Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

,, 22. -Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 26.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

I ,, 29.—National Rose Society's Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society's Horticultural Exhibition, Not¬ 
tingham. 

„ 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society's Rose Show 

(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and Fete. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District Sweet Pea and Rose 
Society. 

„ 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Holland 
Park. 

„ 13.—National Sweet Pea Society's Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,\ 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayes Horticultural 

Society. 

,, 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 22.—Carnation Society’s Show. 

„ 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society’s Show. 

,, 31.—Sevenoaks Horticultural and Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

,, 28.— Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Duhlia Society. 

16.—National Hose Society's Autumn Show, 
R.H.S. Hall, Vineent-square, Westminster. 

, 20.— N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


OCTOBER. 

October 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 

days). 

,, 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 26 — Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

| 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 dnys); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 
23.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’s 
Show (2 days). 


NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 
11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
* Horticultural Hall, Vineent-square(2days). 

15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

18.—Scottish Horticultural Association's Chryn- 
’ anthemum Show (3 days). 

, 23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 


December 


DECEMBER. 

7. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

8. —N.C.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower¬ 

ing Carnation Society's Show. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W . <7. 
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THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 

AND HOME GROUNDS. 

Design and arrangement shown by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain and Ireland, followed by a description of the 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees for the Open-air Garden and their Cultivation. By W. ROBINSON, Author of “ The Wild Garden,'’ etc. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


PART" I. 


Art in the Garden. Design and Plans in Relation to the 
House and Home Landscape. Various kinds of Flower 
Gardens with a view to Artistic Effect and Good Culti¬ 
vation. Artistic Use of the Great Groups of Plants for 
the Open-Air Gardens in the British Isles. Alpine, Rock, 
and Border Plants, Climbers, Annuals and Biennials, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens; Water and Bog 
Plants, Hardy Ferns, Fine-leaved, Bedding, and Half-hardy 
Plants, Roses, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Gardens, Hardy Bulbs; Orchard Beautiful. The Wild 
Garden, Flowers for Cutting, Colour and Fragrance. 
Labours for Good or Evil. Lawns and Pleasure Grounds. 
Illustrated from Existing Examples of British Gardens 
Engraved on Wood. 


PART" II. 

Containing the Flowers, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 
Evergreens, and Hardy Ferns for the Open-Air Flower 
Garden in the British Isles, with their Cultivation and the 
Positions Most Suitable for them in Gardens. 

Followed by a comprehensive Index of IS pages, 

V 

“ A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of God: every 
flower and every leaf is a letter. You have only to learn them—and 
he is a poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them and 
join them, and then to go on reading and reading. And you will find 
yourself carried away from the earth by the beautiful story you are 
going through. . . . And then there are some flowers that seem 

to me like over-dutiful children ; tend them but ever so little, and 
they come up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 
happy faces to you.” —Douglas Jerrold. 


ORDINARY EDITION, one volume, 15/- ; post free, 15/6. 

SUPERIOR EDITION, one volume, finely and strongly bound sage green, half morocco, 21/- ; post free, 21/6. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION, half-bound vellum, for Library or Presentation purposes, 24/- ; post free, 24/6. 


London; JOHN MURRAY, and of all Booksellers; or from this Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn fields, London, W.C. 



For use wherethere is Outhouse 
or Shed. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes for different 
si/e Greenhouses. 

Write /or Illustrated List of any of the above, Series L. 


JONES& A ttwooDL^ 

Stourbridge 


i 


BAMBOO 


CANES. 
POLES. 
RODS. 

2ft.,8d. ; 3 ft., 1/1 ; 4 ft., 1/3, 1/6,1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 6/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/- ; 8 ft., 1 01- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7/6; 9—10 ft., 
10 -; 19 ft., 12/-; all per 10U. Dyed Green Hamlioo 
Canes, Square Rose Stakes, Creoaoted Trellis, Large 
Square Mesh String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Net¬ 
ting, Labels, Raffia and Tying Materials, Tarred Ropo 
and Twine. Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, 
Trainers, Maple's Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphos¬ 
phate, and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Coeoanut 
Fibre, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST TOST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


r T 1 HE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


OAVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, 

^ Lest, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free 
—JJ. B. JOHNSON & CO., Tank Works, March, Cambs. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


SMITH'S WEED KILLER 


is absolutely PERFECT : 

4- Tins oF Powder or 
4- Gallons of Liquid 
to ma ke lOO Ga llons. 
6 /6 Carria g e Pa id. 

MARK SMITH,Ld. /ov/AZ//7co//?jfi/re. 


“HOME LANDSCAPES.” 

Illustrated with fine plates, shoiuing the 
meaning of landscape work from actual 
examples. Printed on real paper and 
bound by Bird sail in half vellum. Price 
£2 12s. 6d. net. Publisher, John 
Murray, London. Obtainable from any 
bookseller, or from Manager, Gardening! 
Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

“ It is the handsomest garden book I 
have ever seen, and the illustrations are 
exquisite. I congratulate you on having 
accomplished such a piece of work. If 
you will compare this book with the sort 
of garden books that were available when 
you first began to write on gardens you 
will be satisfied, I am sure, with the 
immense progress which has been made 
in the lust forty years, not only in garden 
literature, but, what is more important, 
in gardens themselves ; and you must 
realise that no one has done so much as 
yourself in bringing about this garden 
reform ”—Letter to Author from Pro¬ 
fessor Sargent, Arnold Arboretum, 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Mention "Gardening; Illustrated.” 


WEEDS' 


One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon .. 2/8, dram .. yd., carriage .. 9d. 

8 „ 5/4 „ 1/3 * l/- 

6 m la/- 3/- „ paid. 

10 ,, 21/6 „ 6/. „ .. 

40 „ T5/- „ 5/- 

Irish orders are not subject to these emrriage 
terms, but are Paid to any English port. Full I 
price allowed for alldrums and casks if returned 
in good condition carriage 
Paid, within 2 months. 

N.B.—In the price* of the *bor», pleaae 
note that thi* Weed Killer mizea 1 to 80 of 
water, being double the ordinary strangth. 

One gallon mixed with 80 gallon* of water 
will cover an area of flora 1M to M0 *q. yds. 
effectively. There u no emett to this 
Weed Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 



JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


kTHAmc ^LABOUR saving aids 
ptLIApLt ^ to GARDENING SUCCESS 


EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOIIM 

satisfaction or money returned - 

- CATALOGUE WSr«>f£.,. 5 


garden 
S> helps 


iXVfitfE- 


BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? LT.CranmerStLIVERPOOL. 


|hhm| 

SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE. 

1 1 

DO IT NOW. 


-METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

LI —Good strong, Btout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept.—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works , Rye. 


■ROOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

•D CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half 
prices. New, 25 per cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought.—W. & G. FOYlE, 121, Charing Cross-road, London. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Royal Hampton Plants 

None to Equal Them . 
Well Hardened Plants . 


G Auriculas .. ..3d 

15 Asters, Comet.. .. 3d 

15 Do , Victoria .. . 3d 

15 Ditto. Ostrich Pluuie 3d 
15 Agendum, blue str. .. 3d 
12 Arctotis, blue Btr. .. 3d 
12 Antirrhinums, red, wh., 
yellow, pink .. ..3d 

15 Alyssuin Snow Cpt. .. 3d 
12 Balsams, Camellia .. 3d 
3 Begonias, single gt. .. 3d 
2 Do., double, line .. 3d 

20 Coreopsis .. .. 3d 

10 Do., Margaret .. 3d 

2 Do., best named .. 3d 

25 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 

20 Cosmos.3d 

20 Candytuft, wh., crim., 


or purple 

4 Calceolarias, gold .. 3d 
6 Do., new primrose .. 3d 

15 Canary Creeper .. 3d 
20 Clurkia, salmon ..3d 
6 Coleus, light colours .. 3d 
20 Convolvulus, dwarf or 

tall var.3d 

15 Chrysanths., sgle., fine 3d 
0 Do., King Edward .. 3d 
12 Dahlias, single giant.. 3d 
6 Do., Cactus, tine .. 3d 
6 Do., Pompon .. ..3d 

3 Do., Collarette, new . 

2 Do., Pieony-fld., new. 

8 Do., doubles, mixed .. 3d 

12 Do., named varieties.. 2.6 

3 Early Chrysanths. .. 3d 
6 French Marguerites .. 3d 

3 Fuchsias, did. and sgl. 3d 
20 Godetias, 6 colours .. 3d 
15 Gaillurdius Lorenz .. 3d 

2 Geraniums, scar., wh., 

pink .3d 

1 Do., Cratupel or Den¬ 
mark .3d 

5 Heliotrope, giant .. 3d 

4 Do., white giant .. 3d 
25 Helichrysum, double.. 3d 

1 Incarvillea Delavavi .. 3d 
8 Koehia (Fire Bush) .. 3d 

15 Larkspur, dbl. hybrid 3d 
12 Lobelia, Blue King .. 3d 
10 Do., White Queen .. 3d 

2 Do , cardinal!?, true .. 3d 

6 Mu«k, Old Cottage .. 3d 

10 Mimului, spotted .. 3d 
30 Marigolds, African .. 3d 
30 Do., French .. ..3d 

15 Mignonette Machet •.. 3d 


. 3d 


. 3d 


8 Nicoliana ulflnis .. 31 
8 Do., ml, Mrs. Sanders 3d 
12 Menesia Hybrids .. 3d 
10 Nigella, Miss Jekyll .. 3.1 
30 Nasturtiums, tall .. 3d 
36 Do., dwarf .. ..3d 

10 Do., Ball Fire .. ..3d 

20 Do., Empress India 
25 Phlox Drumuiondi 
3 Do., Perennnial, red, 
white, pink .. 3d 

6 Penstemons, giant .. 3.1 
3 Petunias, double, fine 3d 
8 Do., single, giants .. 3d 
25 Pyrethrums, gold fthr. 3d 
8 Pinks, Mrs. Sirikins .. 3d 
6 Do., Her Majesty .. 3d 
5 Do., Red Sinking .. 3d 
10 Saxifraga, rockery, red, 


white, pink 
15 Pansies, yellow.. 

15 Do., pure white 
15 Do., coal black 
15 Do., blue 
20 Do., mixed, aliove . 

50 Sweet Pea plants 
50 Do., named, five clrs. 

20 Salpiglossis, fine 

5 Sunflowers, giants 
10 Do., double, cactus . 

2 Salvia, scarlet Zurich 

6 Do., scarlet, dwarf 
2 Do., blue 

15 Scabious, sweet 
15 Stocks (ten weeks) . _ _ 
12 Do , white perfection 3d 
20 Sultans, white oryel. 3d 
12 Sehizanthus .. .. 3d 

10 Verbenas, wt., bl.,scrt. 3d 
15 Do.', mixed .. .. 3d 

4 Violas, yl., bl., wt. .. 3d 
20 Zinnias, double .. 3d 
20 Night-scented Stocks 3d 
-10 Cabbage plants .. 3d 
40 Cos Lettuce .. ..3d 

50 (>nions A. Craig .. 3d 
25 Cauliflowers 
6 Tomatoes 
6 Snge or Thyme.. 

2 Lavender 
20 Parsley roots .. 

25 Leeks, giant .. 

6 Vegetable Marrows 
2 Cucumbers, frame 
6 Do., giant outdoor 
30 Kidney Bean plants 
30 Do., dwarf 
25 Celery plants .. 



RUSTIC POLES FOR PERGOLAS, 
FENCINC, &c. 

l^in. to 2in. at Butt, 12 ft. Long, 5/- per doz. 
-•iin. ,, ,, 6/- ,, 

Sin. ,, „ 8 /- 

4in. „ „ 10/6 „ 

Made of Fustic Oak, tarred at 

bottoms far fixing in ground. 

WHY BUY 

WIRE ARCHES? 

When you can get a 

RUSTIC ARCH 

as cheap, and which is 
far prettier in the gar¬ 
den. Plants, Climbers, 
etc., also thrive better 
G G over these Arches. 

No. H.—RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE. 

Suitable for Tennis 
Shelter. 

Ai/fukd Tukrell’s 
Original Design. 

These Houses are very 
pretty and are strongly 
made; very roomy. 

Suitable for schools, 
tennis, &c., having good 
seating accommodation 
Made in portable sec¬ 
tions. Size. _ . 

Length. Width. „ Pr if e -« 

10 ft. 5 fi.£9 10 0 

12 fU 6 ft. 6 in. 110 0 

Inside measurement. 

No. 18. Special made cheap & useful Rustic j 

CARDEN 
SEAT. 

4 ft. long. 

7 6; 

larger sizes, 

2 6 

per foot run. 

Well made from 
good materials, 
stained and 
varn shed, etc. 




1 DOZ. SUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 1/6. 

All named, carriage paid. 

Goachcr’s Crimson; Perle Chatidonaise. salmon; Fram- 
field White; Horace Martin, yellow; Framfleld Pink; 
Mrs. A. Beach, bronze; or above mixed 1 doz., Is. 3d. 
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A CAY CREENHOUSE. 


1/8 


_ Malmaisoti Carnations, 5 Heliotrope, 6 Primulas, 3 
double Petunias, 3 Nicotianas, 3 Hcuchera, 2 Begonias, 2 
Geraniums, 6 Balsams. 10 Stocks, 3 Marguerites, 3 Climbing 
Plants, 6 Verbenas, 3 Coleus, 2 Abulilon, &c., each separate 
and free on rail, Is. 6d. 

1 DOZ. SCARLET CARNATIONS, 1 3. 

Double flower-scented (Clove), good strong plants, Is. 3d. 

2 / m THE GLARE OF YOUR OL 

/ GARDEN ALL SUMMER. ^ 

3 lovely Phlox, 15 Stocks, 6 Dahlias, 10 Hollyhocks, 20 
Pansies, 2 Anemones, 20 pink Sweet Williams, 10 Carnations 
(Clove), 2 Red Hot Pokers, 10 Columbines, 5 Anchusa. 20 
Heaven Roses, 3 Lupins, 10 Pinks, 20 Cornflowers, 5 Del¬ 
phiniums. 1 Incarvillea, 3 white, pink, yellow Lilies, lOPico- 
tees, 20 Sweet Peas, 5 Evening Primrose, 200 plants, every 
variety separate, securely packed. Free on rail, 2«. 

1/- 60 CIANT PANSIES. 1/- 

Red Mammoth, White Queen, Orchid-flowered, Pink 
Pearl, Peacock, Blue Chief. 60 plants, free on rail, la. 

LARCE TOMATO PLANTS. 

New Gigantic Cropper, 4 to 6 lbs. on a truss, strong plants, 
ready for pots. 1 doz., packed and free by post, 1b. 3d. 

100 NAMED SWEET PEA PLANTS, 6d. 

Maud Holmes, Hercules, Elfrida Pearson, Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothy Retsford, St. George. Very strong 
plants, each sort labelled, or the above mixed, 4d. 100. 

8 CLIMBING PLANTS, 1 /- 

1 white Jessamin, 1 blue. 1 yellow, 1 white Clematis, 1 gol¬ 
den Honeysuckle, 2 Morning Glories, 1 Irish Ivy. Carriage 
paid, Is. 

1/* CHEAP ROCKERY COLLECTION. 1/- 

50 strong plants, Mossy Saxifragas, Cobweb, Semper- 
vivutus, Sea Pinks, Alysaum, Saponarias, Silena, Arabis, 
Aubretia, &c. 

50 GLADIOLI BULBS, 1/- 

5 Rkie Joy, 5 Salmon Queen, 6 Pink Beauty, 10 Scarlet 
GentlO Butterfly Giant, 8 Ameria, 6 Yellow King. 50, Is. ; 

10O.A 

AILS A CRAIG ONION PLANTS for EXHIBITION, 
300 strong spring sown. Is. 

CLARKES NURSERIES, 

29, HAMPTON, 

3VCXX>X>X.X3SX32K. 



ET a good 
d.awnMower 
Ipthts spring 

Get a 

• i> ' RANS0MES’ 
Lawn Mower 
WHY ? 

Because it is one of Britain’s 
finest products and is the result 
of over So years’ experience. 

Also: The Ransomes’ Mower cuts 
the grass ; as it whirrs over the lawn 
you feel that it is a REAL Mower—a 
fine piece of mechanism. It runs 
smoothly and scarcely ever needs 
attention. Ask any experienced 
gardener which is the BEST Mower. 
He will tell you—Ransomes’. 

See your Ironmonger to day. 

Ransomes 

Famous 

MOWERS 

The Best in the World. 

Made by 

RANSOMES. SIMS 4 JEFFERIES Ltd. IPSWICH. 
Sold and Recommended by Good 
Ironmongers and Seedsmen everywhere. 


WRITE 

for 

LIST 
No 100 
it will 
interest 
you. 


1! Pretty design Garden or Park Fonciner. 

• l \j. s,|. yard. Posts for sume. pointed and ! 
V tarred, Id. ft. Gates, complete With hangings j 
and posts, from 6 6 . 

All orders despatched the same day as received. 

A. TURRELL & SONS, 

Gold and Silver Medallists, 

Rustic Workers and Horticultural Builders, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. S.E. 

’Phone: Sydenham 1268. 
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Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 

Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed trona 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
Little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, B. 

6d. and //- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt 

——-^from all Stores. Chemists, 
and Nurserymen. 
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GISHURST 

COMPOUND 

for preventing and destroying 
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THRIP, AMERICAN BLICHT, GREEN and 
BROWN FLY, &0. 

^MSHURST Compound has over half 
a century’s reputation for effective¬ 
ness, and is now supplied in two forms ; 
the original solid and the new liquid. 
The new liquid comes as a boon to busy 
amateurs, as it mixes with water imme¬ 
diately, while preserving unimpaired 
the active properties of the original 
solid Gishurst Compound. 

Sold by Dealers in Garden Sundries. 

LIQUID in tins, 

6d. to 6/- each. 

SOLID in boxes, 

1/-, 3/-& 10/6 each. 

IF7ioIe*aIe from :— 
rRICE’8 PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

Battersea, London, 

8.W.; 

Also makers of :— 

Trice's Soft Soap and 
Quassia; 

Price’s Soft Soap and 
Paraffin. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Forms of the Bird Cherry.— Do you not 

consider the enclosed a great improvement 
on the ordinary Bird Cherry? It is one 
that we have noticed in a bed of young 
plants. We are reserving it and shall 
propagate all we can; shall call it Primus 
Padus (Wood’s variety). 

LI soft nnd graceful form well worth in¬ 
crease. There are , we think, other forms of 
valve, one at Knap Hill. An American 
species we have comes near .— Ed.] 

Daphne serlcea.— A new and pretty 
shrub to me, the flowers reminding one of 
those of D. Cneorum, the leaves different. 
May t»e a hybrid. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Cherry Laurel in bloom.— This is often 
passed over as useless as a flowering 
plant, hut I am amazed at the l>eauty of 
some forms of it now in flower. Nothing 
in their way is more attractive—I mean 
some of the narrow-leaved varieties. Some 
of these give quite a distinct effect and 
are well worth growing.—W. 

The Pontic Kingcup (Caltlia polypetala). 
—Groups of this dotted round the lake at 
Gunnersbury House are now blooming 
freely, the bright yellow flowers being 
noticeable at some distance off. We have 
never seen it doing so well, showing that 
the position just suits it—in fact, it is 
becoming a weed, as some pieces that have 
become .separated have floated out to the 
centre of the lake and, anchored among 
the Water Lilies, were flowering freely the 
other day. 

Primula Mrs. W. R. Lysaght.— At a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society Mr. W. R. Lysaght, Castleford. 
Chepstow, exhibited a charming Primula 
under the above name. A cross between 
P. pulvenilenta Mrs. Berkeley and P. 
Unique, it resembles P. pulverulenta in re¬ 
gard to vigour, size, and general habit, 
but the colour is a beautiful shade of rose. 
It is hardy nnd perennial, and is very 
effective when several plants are grouped 
together. The same exhibitor also showed 
some well-grown examples of the rarely- 
seen OxalLs Braziliensis, with a mass of 
rosy-pur pie flowers. Little seems to be 
known concerning this plant, and its 
hardiness is doubtful. 

Magnolia stellata In Scotland.— This is 
one of the most precious of all dwarf 
shrubs nnd does well in many parts of 
Scotland. I have grown it for a goodly 
number of years. It is generally grown 
in bush form, but the other day I saw a 
magnificent plant in flower on a wall in 


the gardens of Sir Robert W. Buchanan 
Jardine, Bart., at Castlemilk, Lockerbie, 
Dumfriesshire. It was full of bloom, and 
against the wall tin; snow-white blooms 
were very line. As a plant for the 
shrubbery it is charming, so that those 
who, like myself, prefer it as a bush plant 
need not take up wall space with it. At 
Castlemilk, however, spring frosts are 
sometimes very severe, lienee the reason 
for growing it on a wall.— S. Ar.xott. 

The Chatham Island Forget-me-not 
(Myosotidiuin nubile).—1 enclose a photo 
of Myosotidiuin nobile planted February 
10th, lul l: photo, taken May 10th, 11)1 o. 
When planted it was only 0 inches high 
with three leaves, now' it is 2 feet C> inches 
high and the sccd-j>ods are setting well. 
The foreground is mossy Saxifrage.— 
John Dyke An. and, Lynch Mead, AUer- 
ford, Somerset. 

[Many thanks, but we regret to say the 
photograph is not clear enough for repro¬ 
duction with our present ways of printing. 
—Ed.] 

Llnum salsoloides nanum. — For the 

rock garden this new variety of Linum 
salsoloides promises well. It is dwarfer 
than the typical L. salsoloides, and ought 
to be an acquisition in gardens in positions 
where the latter, which grows about a foot 
high, is oil the tall side. It may lx* said 
to lie a dwarf counterpart of that 
beautiful Flax, with the same lovely 
wfliito, pur pie-re ut red flowers and elegant 
habit. I saw it in Mr. James Davidson’s 
garden at Summerville, Maxw r elltown, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, the other day, and 
W'as much pleased with it.—S. Arnott. 

An accidental effect.— A very pretty and 
almost accidental effect I noticed in my 
wild garden a short time back. In a little 
hollow, tilled years ago with good leaf- 
soil, a large colony of Crown Imperials 
has seeded and spread. In places amongst 
them were some tall pale lemon Daffodils. 
On the Grassy bank by their side large 
quantities of a very red Cowslip have 
seeded al>out, mingled with yellow Cow T - 
slips and Bardfield lemon Oxlips. The 
shades of tawhy-red in the strong-growing 
Crown Inqierials and the lemon of the 
Daffodils were reproduced and carried on 
in the Grass.—G. T. Portman-Dalton, 
Fillingham. 

The Apennlne and the Greek Wind¬ 
flowers. — As to the notes lately in 
Gardening Illustrated about the Apon- 
nine Anemone being better in the shade, 
that is quite true, because the flowers last 
longer. I grow it largely in Grass in a 
sunny place, where it does fairly well, but 


the tlowers last a very short time. 
It is much better in a shady grove, under 
which conditions in Ireland it does admir¬ 
ably. The Greek Anemone (A. hlanda) is 
quite a distinct thing, being earlier, more 
lasting, and more varied than the 
Apennine form. My experience is that it 
is best in a sheltered, sunny border, if 
one wants to get its beautiful way of 
flowering early. In its own country I 
have seen the ground covered with its 
blossoms, nnd in the full sun, but. of 
course, the flowers last a very short lime. 
Therefore it, too, wliere it increases and 
we have enough of it, might well he 
planted in shady places as w T ell ns in the 
full sun.—W. 

Daphne arbuscula.— This dwarf alpine 
shrub, from Transylvania, in habit of 
I growth and flower-production may be 
j likened to rather large-growing 1>. 

| rupostris (petnea), though the siH’Cimen 
which gained an Award of merit on 
May 11th was less than C inches high. 
The plant carried some half-dozen 
terminal clusters of rosy-lilac flowers, 
which are also delightfully fragrant. I 
have seen a totally distinct plant under 
this name, and have an idea that D. 
Verloti, a very interesting and pretty 
species, has also been substituted for it. 
Daphne arbuscula was collected, in its 
native home, where it is found in grassy 
places, by Mr. Reuthe, who exhibited it. 
It is obviously one of the choicest of its 
tribe. It appears to flourish in peaty soil. 
—E. J. 

Clematis aphylla.— In all probability one 
of the most interesting plants before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 11th 
was this remarkable Clematis, which 
gained an Award of merit. It is a leafless 
species forming masses of long, wiry, 
roundish, rush-iike stems of a dark green 
colour, on which in axillary clusters the 
greenish-yellow', fragrant flowers occur in 
almost whorl-like formation. At first 
sight the plant does not greatly attract, 
that is to say, from the point of size or 
colour of its flowers, yet it is worth having 
for its exceedingly grateful perfume, 
which reminds one of the Winter Sweet 
and Boronia megastigma in mixture. The 
stem-growth extends to several feet in 
length, not greater in circumference than 
the common Rush. The flowers are bell¬ 
shaped, about 2 loch across and produced 
on pedicels 1J inches long. Happily, too, 
the flower-buds expand in water in a 
warm room, hence the plant is as welcome 
in the house ns the garden. It was ex¬ 
hibited by Miss Willmott, Warley Place.— 
E. H. J. 
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Arctostaphylos nevadensls. — A grace¬ 
ful little trailing shrub with pretty 
flowers, reminding one of Andromeda. A 
good plant for rock garden or for 
draping dry walls. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Onosma albo-roseum. — It may be a 

beauty, but it has not travelled well, and 
its colours are doubtful. I am not in love 
with these plants since the fine O. 
tauricum failed with me, and I was quite 
sure of growing it. From Sir Frank 
Crisp.—W. 

Akebia qulnata. — In this county this 
twining shrub succeeds admirably on an 
east wall without any protection what¬ 
ever. At the present date (May loth) the 
plant here, which has been established 
twenty years, is one mass of blossom. 
Some persons allow this climber to 
ramble over arches, up tree-steins, and so 
on, but 1 find it is much more successful 
on a wall. This plant is growing in the 
ordinary strong soil of the kitchen gar¬ 
den, enjoying, no doubt, some manurial 
aid from the soil in which vegetable crops 
are growing close at hand. I find no diffi¬ 
culty in getting this plant to flower 
abundantly yearly. The point in training 
is to lay the growths into the wall a few 
inches apart at first as a foundation for 
branches. Afterwards pinch all shoots to 
within an inch or so of their base and 
thus form flowering spurs.—E. M., South 
Hants. 

The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyou).—This interesting and sweetiy- 
scented aquatic is now in fine flower in 
the lake at Gunnersbury House. It is not 
so extensively grown as it deserves. The 
plant is naturally a true aquatic, and 
looks best as its fresh green leaves and 
twin spikes of bloom are seen floating on 
the surface of a i>ond or i>ool or in the 
shallows of a not too rapidly running 
stream. In the case referred to above 
both foliage and inflorescences were 
very bold, and we have seldom seen 
finer spikes or larger leaves. There is no 
hardy aquatic plant that keeps up so long 
a succession of bloom as does the Apono¬ 
geton, which grows, seeds, and increases 
fast in gently running water as at Gun- 
nersbury House. 

Daphne rupestrls.— Some alpinos appear 
to increase in value with age, and the 
above is a ease in point. In 1877 I had in 
my charge a lovely plant of it covering a 
5-inch pot, which a year or two previous 
had come from the famous York firm of 
Backhouse at the then high price of 5s. 
To-day only the smallest-sized plant is to 
be had for that sum. Yet this treasure 
among alpine shrubs is worth any price 
were goodly specimens always forth¬ 
coming. It is from the Eastern Alps, 
rarely more than 4 inches to 0 inches high 
as we know it in cultivation, and very 
difficult to establish from collected ex¬ 
amples. With exceeding dwarfness is, as 
not infrequently happens, great prodigality 
of flowering, and at such times the clusters 
of waxy pink blossoms which terminate 
the branches fascinate all who see them. 
The flowers, too, possess the welcome 
fragrance of the tribe, hence to great 
rarity and dainty charm is wedded much 
that makes such a plant worth having. 
An inhabitant of rocks or rocky ground in 
Nature, the plant submits to cultivation 
in very sandy pent, to which I used to add 
pulverised burnt clay, which appears so 
acceptable to not a few of the choicest 
alpines, no matter to which class they be¬ 
long. There is the promise of this ex¬ 
quisite Daphne becoming more plentiful, 
and already hardy plant nurserymen are 
socialising with it at home.— E. H. 
Jenkins. 


Primula pinnatifida.— In Primulas of 
the section known as muscarioides there 
are several plants of exceptional interest. 
The flowers, in a close spike or head, hang 
down and have all the intrinsic beauty of 
those of Primulas, some of the section 
being remarkably handsome. P. Viali, P. 
dellexa, and a few others are now fairly 
well known, but arc somewhat difficult to 
retain in many gardens, the hairs which 
cover the foliage and retain the wet being 
often the cause of their loss in winter. 
Still, they are so charming that occa¬ 
sional renewal from seeds will be found 
fully repaid by the beauty of the plants. 
P. pinnatifida is one of the most pleasing, 
with its charming, beautifully-cut, fresh, 
hairy leaves and its head or short spike 
of deep blue flowers. For the alpine-house 
it is very useful. A plant in my garden is 
delightful under glass as this is written, 
in the second week of May.- S. Arnott. 

Deutzia kalmiaflora. -This is without 
doubt the loveliest of its family and is un¬ 
excelled ns a May-flowering shrub. It 
forms a freely-branched bush, the pale 
blush flow r ers, edged with pink, closely 
resembling those of Kalmia latifolia. The 
blooms are borne in large corymbs, and as 
quite small specimens, 2 feet in height, 
growing in the open, are furnished with 
flower-clusters on almost every branchlet, 
even a small bush is an exceedingly pretty 
sight, and a tine example 5 feet in height 
and as much in diameter, such as there is 
here, affords a charming picture when in 
full bloom, as this specimen is at the pre¬ 
sent time. It is quite hardy and may be 
grown in any soil or situation, so that it 
should speedily become a general 
favourite. The unopened buds are rich 
rose-pink in colour, and thus contrast 
pleasingly with the paler tint of the ex¬ 
panded blossoms. — Wyndhau Fitz- 
hkrbert, South Devon. 

Narcissus Queen of the West.— I wrote 
of this a year or more ago from a study of 
the headway it had made in the market 
and from flowers only. The market test 
for a Daffodil cannot be beaten, and when 
it has been continued for several years 
there is no gainsaying it. Last year the 
variety was distributed for the first time, 
and, owing to the generosity of Mr. Walter 
T. Ware, I have been able to try it in a 
soil quite unsuited by reason of lightness 
to most Daffodils. The plants have reached 
2 feet high even in this, hence in a cool 
loam of good depth I should look for some¬ 
thing much finer. The rich golden of the 
large flowers renders it very telling in the 
garden; indeed, there is nothing like it at 
the time of its coming. Though the 
flowers are large there Is no tendency to 
coarseness. In the above-named soil, 
which has been unusually dry this spring, 
the segments are a little floppy, a slight 
defect I should expect to see corrected in 
a cool, moist loam. The bulb growth is 
exceptional.— E. II. Jenkins. 

New double Primroses.—I am enclosing 
a few blooms of double Primroses raised 
from seed by a gentleman in this county. 
You will see that they include some new 
colours. The plants are very robust- 
growing. but the garden does not suit 
them, and many sorts have been lost when 
their “seedling” vigour has waned. One 
of the prettiest of these was a yellow with 
a tine ware edge of red. The work is still 
progressing, and, as an opportunity has 
occurred to plant out the great number of 
seedlings, some pretty things will still be 
forthcoming. I ' have just been made 
happy by the receipt of a plant of the old 
white Hose in llose mentioned in a previ¬ 
ous letter. A plant w r as brought to her 
new home by a young lady 100 years ago. 
From this plant stock has been raised and 
kept up to this day by the lady’s daughter, 


land, later, by her grand-daughter. How 
is that for an heirloom? — J. Stormonth, 
Kirlbride. 

[A very interesting series of double forms 
well worth increase. — Ed.] 

Homerla collina. — This South African 
bulb is now in full bloom. The flowers, 
each measuring 2^ Inches in diameter, are 
of a lovely apricot-buff colour, with a 
golden eye. Four or more are borne on a 
I stem over 2 feet in height. The leaves 
! are long and narrow T , fully 4 feet in 
! length, with a breadth of a little more 
j than $ an inch. The blossoms close In the 
j evening and remain shut during the night. 

It is hardier than the Sparaxis and in- 
| creases far more rapidly, while it is far 
more reliable than the Ixias. It is 
curious that this charming plant is so 
[ seldom seen, even in gardens where Ixias 
! and Sparaxis are regularly grown, for it 

- is far more, amenable to culture than 
| either of these and is every bit as 

beautiful. When the flower-spikes are 
being thrown up a close watch must be 
kept for slugs, as these are exceedingly 
fond of the succulent shoots.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 

The Algerian Iris. —As an old reader of 
your paper I have been much interested 
in the various accounts published therein 
■ from time to time relating to the Algerian 
I Iris (I. stylosa). In your issue dated the 
Sth inst. I see on the first page a note from 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright, relating to 
plants in Scotland blooming from the third 
week in November last until April 9th this 
year. It may interest some of your 
readers to know that in my small garden 
of only half an acre my plants gave me 
their first blooms at the end of the third 
week in October last; as a fact, about the 
20th of that month. Blooms were pro¬ 
duced freely until April, when I gathered 
the last on the 20th of that month. My 
garden is within live miles of Charing 
Cross. I think that tills season must have 
been quite an abnormal one for this Iris, 
as I have grown it here for at least five 
years and have had it bloom fairly well, 
but to nothing like the extent that it has 
done during the past season.— Ernest 
FlAst, 37, Coolhurst Road , Crouch End , N. 

Berberis stenophylla.— It is impossible 
to over-estimate the value of this beauti¬ 
ful shrub. It has many good qualities, 
for, in addition to being an evergreen, it 
bears attractive flowers and never fails to 
blossom freely. It is thoroughly hardy, 
grow’s well in almost any part of the 
country, can be used for many purposes, 
and once established requires neither 
pruning nor other cultural attention. Of 
hybrid origin, it claims as parents two 
Chilian species—B. Darwini and B. em* 
petrifolia. B. stenophylla growls 8 feet or 
10 feet high, with a diameter of 12 feet or 
more. The branches are long and slender, 
with a pendent habit, and are clothed 
with small, narrow, dark green leaves, 
from the axils of which the beautiful 
golden, fragrant blossoms appear during 
late April and early May. At this season 
the golden colouring is so much in 
evidence that the evergreen leaves are 
almost entirely hidden. Although it 
forms an ideal specimen bush, it is when 
planted in masses that its true value is 
developed. Placed in commanding posi- 
| tions in the wilder part of garden or park, 

- and left to itself, it continues to grow 
j and flower year after year. One item 

I regarding planting deserves attention, 
i that being that large plants are very difli- 
j cult to transplant, therefore it is neces- 
! sar.v to place quite small examples in per- 
j manent jx>sitions. Propagation is by 
means of cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
dibbled into sandy soil in a close, but cold, 
frame in August.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE GREEN-LEAVED AND BERRIED 
FORMS OF AUCUBA. 

I am more than ever struck this year with 
the extraordinary beauty of the Aucubas 
in full berry under trees. All through the 
winter until May the plants are freely 
covered with fruit. I take no pains to 
fertilise the flowers, but leave them alone 


tioally evergreen, the leaves of the current 
year hanging until pushed off by the new ones. 
Apart from its delicately-scented sprays of 
bloom. Z. speciosa might almost, be worth 
growing for its foliage alone. — Kirk. 


DWARF HEATHS. 

(Continued from page 202.) 

E. cinerea (Scotch Heath).—This, the 
commonest British species, is a dwarf, 
slow-growing, but very free-flowering 
plant. It is excellent for the rock garden, 


same time as the type, but is vastly 
superior. A large group of this beautiful 
little Heath during the hot, dry days of 
summer is beautiful, whether in the Heath 
garden or massed on the rock garden. In 
growth it is rather slow until well estab¬ 
lished. IManted round and amongst the 
Smoke Bush or the Spanish Broom 
(Spartium junceum), to which a few 
clumps of Galtonias should be added, a 
delightful August effect is produced. 



The Aucuba in fruit. 


under a group of trees, mostly Pines. 
They are surely the best kind of under¬ 
growth in such places, and are enormously 
superior to the old variegated kinds. 

W. 


Zenobla speciosa pulverulenta.- This re¬ 
sembles very closely the popular Andromeda 
floribonda, its flowering sprays suggesting 
spikes of Lily of the Valley. This Zenobia is 
very useful as a pot plant for the green¬ 
house or conservatory: but no hard forcing 
must be resorted to or there is a danger of 
collapse. The foliage is of a fine silvery-white 
shade, and the shrub may be said to be nrac- 


but should be planted in drifts with spring 
flowers, Snowdrops, Crocuses, etc., 
amongst it. In the Heath garden it should 
he grown near the walks, where it can he 
easily seen. It is in bloom from duly to 
September and makes a good carpet to 
Yuccas when in flower. The flowers of 
the type, of a rather dull rosy-purple, are 
freely produced from June to September. 

E. cinerea rosea. — This, of a lovely 
shade of rose, once seen in flow’er is not 
easily forgotten. It is in bloom at the 


E. cinerea coccjnea is a lovely kind of 
dwarf, slow r growth, aud blooming, when 
once established, with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. The flowers are of a vivid crim¬ 
son. It is a charming kind for the rock 
garden, as it only grows a few inches high. 
There are several forms of this, but the 
true one is very distinct and not common. 

E. cinerea purpurea is a variety of a 
deej>er colour than the type, and a better 
kind for the garden. 

E. n.NEitEA alba is a dwarf and very 
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free-flowering Heath which, when growing 
amongst lxmlders or upon uneven ground, 
is in its element and grows so freely as to 
soon carpet the whole of the surrounding 
ground and flowering with the greatest 
freedom. These dwarf kinds should be 
grouped or planted in drifts, in which way 
they are the most effective. When used 
in the Heath garden they should be given 
a position in close proximity to the paths 
where they are easily seen, and the groups 
should be "planted so as to lose themselves 
amongst other kinds. As a groundwork 
for summer-flowering Lilies they are ex¬ 
cellent and flower about the same time as 
the majority of the nobler species. 

E. tetralix (Cross-leaved Heath) is a 
native and easily distinguished from other 
English species. The rosy flowers, pro¬ 
duced from the latter end of June till 
September, are borne on the terminals of 
the growths in one-sided, drooping heads. 
It is one of the Heaths which grow best 
in the -wettest parts, and so should be 
given the coolest part of the garden. It 
grows from 14 inches to 18 inches in height 
and is of a spreading character. 

E. tetralix alba is a white form of 
the above, habit otherwise the same. 

E. tetralix mollis.— A white form with 
silvery-grey foliage. 

E. tetralix W t illiamsi. — A superior 
rosy-coloured hybrid found in Cornwall, 
but as yet little known. 

E. Mackayi is a pretty rosy-red form 
which was discovered in Connemara and 
also in Spain. It is a welcome and attrac¬ 
tive sort and should be planted freely 
where dwarf Heaths are required. There 
is a double-flowered form of more recent 
introduction called Crawfordi. 

E. Stuarti, said to be a hybrid between 
Mackayi and the Mediterranean Heath, 
has rose-coloured flowers, the growth 
favouring Mackayi. 

E. multiflora. — A white - flowered 
Heath, not unlike the Cornish Heath for 
which it is often mistaken, but from which 
it is quite distinct both in the formation 
of its flowers and the more compact habit 
of growth. It grows about 18 inches high 
and the flowers are freely produced. 

Menziksia folifolia (Irish Heath), 
sometimes called the Connemara or St. 
Dabeoc’s Heath, is a quick-growing, rosy- 
purple-flowered form invaluable to gar¬ 
dens. It will grow in almost any position 
and any soil, excepting that containing 
lime, it flowers with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion from early summer until winter. 
It is excellent for edging other beds of 
shrubs -where, if the old flowers are kept 
cut off, new ones quickly follow. The 
plants are inclined to get straggly with 
age and should be pruned in every few 
years, otherwise they become unsightly. 

M. p. alba. — A beautiful white form 
which, seen at a distance, resembles a 
colony of huge Lily of the Valley flowers. 

M. r. atropurpurea is a rich crimson- 
purple which should be planted extensively, 
as a drift of this striking form during our 
hottest days has few rivals. 

M. p. var. hicolor is a very interesting 
and uncommon form of the same habit, but 
the flowers are sometimes white, some 
rosy-purple and white, and others rosy- 
purple, all on the same plant. There is 
another form which bears pale - blush 
flowers. All are beautiful, and if left 
alone will reach 2 feet in height. E. M. 

The Butter-nut (Juglans einerea).—This 
handsome tree might well be more freely 
planted in the South of England, for its 
fruits are quite as palatable as those of 
our common.Walnut. A native of Eastern 
N. America, it there forms a large tree 
sometimes 100 feet high with a trunk 
several feet in diameter. The leaves are 
very like those of the Black Walnut (J. 


nigra), and are often 18 inches long made 
up of as many as seventeen leaflets. The 
fruits are borne in clusters of from three 
to five. The shells nix? deeply ridged and 
the kernels are sweet and wholesome. It 
has long been grown in the British Isles, 
but large trees are uncommon, the finest 
recorded by Mr. Elwes in “The Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland” being at Cool- 
liurst, Horsham. When measured it was 
a little over 50 feet high. 


THE WILLOW-LEAVED SrEEDWELL. 

(Veronica salicifolia.) 

This is one of a large number of shrubby 
Veronicas which are invaluable for garden 
decoration in the milder parts of the 
country, more particularly near the sea, 
for they withstand strong sea breezes, 
flower freely, and are at all times orna¬ 
mental by reason of their evergreen 
leaves. The different species show a good 
deal of variation in habit, some being little 
more than prostrate bushes, others form¬ 
ing dense masses 1 foot or so high, whilst 
others again grow into large and shapely 
shrubs. V. salicifolia belongs to the last- 
mentioned group. It is usually met with 
between 3 feet and 5 feet in height, with a 
similar diameter, although Dr. Kirk, in 
the “ Forest Flora of New Zealand ” 
(p. 243), says that it is sometimes met with 
in its native country (New Zealand), more 
especially on the hills, as a tree 20 feet 
high, with a trunk 1 foot in diameter. 
Lower down, and in the valleys, however, 
it occurs in bush form. Both with respect 
to leaves and inflorescences it shows con¬ 
siderable variation. The leaves are lance¬ 
shaped, but they may be from 3 inches to 
0 inches long and up to £ inch wide. The 
flowers, usually white, are borne in 
pendulous racemes during summer. As Is 
the case with other shrubby Veronicas, 
this one is easily increased from cuttings 
in summer, and it succeeds in any good 
garden soil. Care must, however, be 
taken to find out whether the climate is 
suitable for its outdoor culture, for a few 
frosty days are usually suflicient to cripple 
it to a serious extent, if not to kill it out¬ 
right. D. 

Daphne Blagayana.— This, if not one of 

the most tractable of the alpine species, 
is certainly one of the most beautiful. In 
but very few gardens is the plant a com¬ 
plete success, but to what exactly the 
partial failures are due is not easy to 
determine. Usually lanky of stem," the 
very nakedness of the branches should 
suggest the remedy—layering—as the only 
practical way to ensure a more compact 
tuft, otherwise a straggling leafy ex¬ 
ample is the result. In not a few instances 
burying the stems or laying flat stones 
ui>on them induces fresh root-action, 
which is also assisted by cutting in the 
ordinary -way. Preferring a half-shady 
spot, such as a western exposure, it is 
best in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand in about,equal parts with 
plenty of summer moisture assured or 
uniformly cool conditions. The creamy- 
yellow flowers, which are also fragrant 
and produced in large terminal clusters, 
are among the most showy of its tribe. 
When seen in good condition it commands 
attention at once, though I am inclined to 
think that locality plays an important 
part either in success or failure. It 
blooms usually in April and May. A 
native of Carinthia, Carniola, and other 
places.— E. H. Jenkins. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with description* 
of all the best platUs, trees, arul shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, lot. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, JF.G’. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


THE AUSTRIAN BRIARS. 

The most charming of all the early-flower¬ 
ing Roses is the Austrian Copper Briar. 
A well-grown bush of this, when in full 
bloom, is a magnificent sight, and one 
wonders that it is not more often seen. I 
have a plant growing near a public foot¬ 
way and it is amusing to hear the ex¬ 
pressions "of wonder it calls forth. The 
colouring is certainly striking. The buds, 
of a pure deep yellow, give glimpses as 
they expand of the wonderfully intense 
copi>ery-red tints on the inside of the 
l>etals. The fully-open flowers are of a 
beautiful golden-copper colour, which 
gradually loses its intenseness as they age. 
The finest effects are obtained when the 
plants are thinned out in the autumn, only 
the youngest and sturdiest rods being left 
to flower, all small twiggy growths being 
removed. When this is done the young 
semi-pendulous rods flower much better 
and look far more graceful than when 
overcrowded. The blossoms are produced 
on very short lateral growths from the tip 
of the shoot to the bottom. The Austrian 
Copper is very hardy and easily grown. 
It makes a delightful specimen planted in 
a good iHisition by itself, and also makes 
an excellent hedge R<xse. It usually blooms 
towards tlio end of May, The Austrian 
Yellow is identical in every respect but 
colour, the petals being pure yellow both 
inside and out. One of these varieties 
sorted from the other, but -which is the 
original and which the sport nobody seems 
to know for certain. The Persian Yellow 
Briar, very similar in habit, bears dainty 
little double blooms of a rich golden- 
yellow." This is the variety from which 
ivi. Pernet Duclier raised his epoch-making 
Rose, Soleil d’Or, from which, in turn, he 
obtained most of the wonderful Pernctiana 
Roses. Harrison! is also very dainty, with 
semi-double flowers of a soft golden-yellow. 
It is more shrubby and compact in habit 
than the others mentioned, and must be 
left unpruned. Lord Penzance used the 
Austrian Briars when he raised his batch 
of hybrid Sweet Briars, the varieties show¬ 
ing‘this, parentage most distinctly being 
Lady Penzance and Lord Penzance. Other 
raisers have also used the Austrian 
Copper, sometimes with happy results. 
Gottfried Keller (Dr. Muller, 1904) is l>er- 
petua 1-flowering, the semi-double blossoms 
being deep yellow suffused with bronzy- 
pink. It makes a lovely pillar Rose and 
is very fragrant. Louis Barbier (Barbier, 
1910) is somewhat similar, but boars much 
larger blossoms and is more vigorous. It 
is only summer-flowering. The young 
blossoms are rich coppery-red, shading off 
to shrimi>-pink as they expand. 

All lovers of the Rose should grow some 
of these Austrian Briars, particularly 
the Austrian Copper, for even among 
the wonderful creations of the past few 
years there is nothing to equal it in the 
brilliance of its colouring.— Eglantine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Standard Roses In pots.—Spare plants of 
good varieties may be usefully started in pots, 
as they may be required to fill vacancies dur¬ 
ing the spring, or if not wanted for that pur¬ 
pose they will be useful for the conservatory to 
stand with the heads just above dwarf-flower¬ 
ing plants on borders or stages. I have often 
found these plants useful. Lady Ashtown, 
J. B. Clark, Mme. Ravary, Richmond, Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Abel Chatenay, Phari- 
saer. White Killarney, and others of the same 
class will be useful for cutting Ur otherwise.— 
E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS. 

If there are those who delight only in mere 
size in the Daffodil there are others equally 
fascinated by the miniatures of the race, 
of which the Cyclamen-flowered form so 
well shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion is one of the most popular. It is, of 
all Its tribe, the earliest to flower, hence 
valuable in the rock garden, alpine-house, 
or naturalised in cool places in the open, 
when only the shortest Grass or herbage 
is permitted. The thing to remember 
when planting it in the open is its prefer¬ 
ence for cool, moist S])ots—it is often 
found in Nature near the water’s edge, I 
l>elieve—in which resjtect it has much in 
common with other wild tyi*es. It is, how¬ 
ever, not fastidious as to soil, succeeding 
well in a peaty soil or sandy loam, though 
a cool and deep root-run is very much to 
its liking. The colour is rich golden- 
yellow, its primary characteristics— 


I is not grown to the same extent as the 
other two species above named, probably 
1 owing to the fact that it does not flower so 
I early. For greenhouse decoration it is, 

I however, valuable, coining in as it does 
; during the month of May, when a good 
I many spring - flowering shrubs are past 
I their best. The Boronias, or at least 
| some of them, are among I he few hard- 
wooded plants that are still grown in con- 
j siderable numbers. B. serrulatn, at one 
time j>opulnr. but a difficult plant to culti- 
i vate, seems almost to have dropped out of 
cultivation.—K. It. W. 


FIBROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS. 

1 Owing to the popularity of the tuberous 
I Begonia, and the numerous varieties that 
have been obtained by crossing with B. 
socotrana, there is a tendency to overlook 
many of the others. Omitting the varie- 
j ties of the Rex section, there are in the 
fibrous-rooted group some very beautiful 
kinds, both true species and garden vaHe¬ 


in great profusion throughout the greater 
part of the year. This sjiecies is interest¬ 
ing as being one of the parents (B. soco¬ 
tra na the other) of the universally-grown 
Gloire de Lorraine. 

Begonia fuchsioipes is an old species, 
sent to Kew from New Granada nearly 
seventy years ago. It reaches a height of 
.‘1 feet to 0 feet or even more, the shoots 
thickly clothed with dark green leaves 
which, when young, are tinged with red. 
The flowers, borne in drooping panicles, 
are of a deep scarlet colour. This is very 
attractive as a bushy si>ecimen, while it 
may be trained to the roof or supports of 
a small structure. 

Begonia glaucopiiylla, also known as 
B. undulata and Comte de Limminglie, 
has long, creeping stems, the wavy leaves 
of a glaucous-green tint. The flowers, 
mottled in the bud, are, when expanded, 
of a kind of salmon-red tint. It is seen 
to the best advantage when grown in a 
susjiended basket. 

Begonia If a age ana. — A bold-growing 



Narcissus cyclamineus iit a pot. 


cylindrically - Inclined, elegantly - serrated 
crown, and rigidly-reflexing jierianth seg¬ 
ments—being well shown in the figure. It 
is rarely more than 0 inches high. As one 
of the gems of its race, valuable alike for 
its distinctive features and for its early 
coming, cultivators should endeavour to 
secure seeds, sowing them at once in places 
where they arc likely to naturalise. For 
the re-introduction of this interesting 
fsjiecies in after being lost sight of 

for more than 200 years, gardeners are in¬ 
debted to Mr. A. W. Tait, of Oporto. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Boronia elatior. —When tlie deliciously- 
frugrant blossoms of Boronia megastigma, 
as well as the more showy ones of B. 
heterophylla, are past, or nearly so, then 
Boronia elatior is seen at its best. It is 
a far more vigorous grower than either of 
the preceding. The leaves give off an 
unpleasant smell when handled, as also 
do those of B. heterophylla. The flowers 
of B. elatior are of an inverted urn 
shape, and bright rosy-red in colour. It 
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ties. Many of them are of a more or leas 
shrubby character, and will maintain a 
display in the greenhouse for a very long 
time, while they also do well if planted 
outside during the summer months. Some 
of those worthy of especial mention, both 
sjiecies and garden varieties, are:— 

True Species. 

Begonia coccinea has tall, succulent 
stems which attain a height of 0 feet to 
S feet or even more and branch out on the 
upper part. The male and female flowers, 
as a rule borne in separate drooping 
clusters, the female ones being the more 
showy, are of a bright coral-red and pro¬ 
duced over a lengthened period. This 
Begonia, which is a native of Brazil, is 
seen at its best when planted out in good 
soil. It is also known as B. corallina. 

Begonia Dregei. — A South African 
siKH-ies that from a thickened rootstock 
pushes up a stout, erect, branching stem 
to a height of IS inches or more. The 
foliage is neat and of a bright green 
colour, while the white flowers are borne 


shrubby sj>ecies with large hairy leaves, 
dark green above with reddish veins and 
crimson underneath. The flowers, borne 
in very dense clusters, pendulous from 
their weight, are large, and white or nearly 
so. 

Begonia heracle^foeia. —From a short, 
thick rhizome this pushes up large, rich, 
green-lobed leaves, supported on hairy 
footstalks over a foot long. The flower- 
stems reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, 
and bear on the upper part branching 
I panicles of pink flowers. It blooms in 
| winter and early spring. 

Begonia Lyncheana is a tall-growing, 
woody species that branches but sparingly. 
The flowers, borne in good-sized clusters, 
are deep scarlet. 

Begonia manicata. — From a stout, 

' succulent stem this pushes up handsome 
i long-stalked shining green leaves. The 
flower-stem, which well overtoils the mass 
| of foliage. l>ears branching panicles of 
! pretty pink blossoms. They are small, 
I but, being borne in great profusion and 
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early in the year, are much appreciated. 
To those fond of variegated foliage can be 
recommended the variety aureo-maculata, 
whose leaves are blotched with yellow, 
while in crispa they are tufted almost like 
some of the Kales. 

Begonia metallica. — This forms a 
much-branched bushy plant that will at¬ 
tain a height of (i feet and nearly as much 
through. The entire plant is more or less 
hairy, the leaves of a dark bronzy-green. 
The * flowers are blush-white and very 
freely borne. 

Begonia nitida. —Said to be the first 
Begonia introduced into Enrol**. It is of 
a woody nature, and will reach a height 
of ;i yard or more. The flowers are pink 
and borne freely at different seasons of the 
year. A notable feature of this species is 
the glossy nature of the large rich green 
leaves. 

BEGONIA SEMPERFGORENS. — An old Hlld 

exceedingly variable species, the flowers 
varying from white to deep crimson. There 
is also a great difference in stature, some 
being exceedingly dwarf, and largely 
used for the flower garden. In others the 
leaves, under the influence of the summer’s 
sun. become of a deep bronzy-purple 
colour. There are also some varieties of 
this with double flowers. 

Garden Forms. 

These are innumerable, hence I will con¬ 
fine my notes to a few well-tried and 
trustworthy varieties. 

It. Ascotensis. —A bushy plant with a 
profusion of pink flowers borne during the 
summer. It Is often used for the flower 
ga rdon. 

B. carminata— This, a hybrid between 
It. coccinea and B. Dregci, forms a freely- 
branched specimen about a yard high. The 
bright carmine-pink flowers are borne in 
groat profusion during the summer and 
early autumn months. 

It. Oarrieri. —A dwarf bushy plant, a 
cross between B. semperflorens and B. 
Selim id ti. The flowers are white and 
borne throughout the year. 

it. Corbeiele be Feu. —This, one of M. 
Lenioine’s hybrids, the parents being B. 
fuehsioides and It. semperflorens, forms a 
much-branched specimen from 2 feet to 
•1 foot in height and bears a profusion of 
bright coral-red flowers.- It is a favourite 
kind both for greenhouse decoration and 
for the flower garden. 

It. Gloire de Sceaitx.— By the raisers 
It. soeotrana was said to be one of the 
parents of this variety, but that is open to 
question. It forms a bold-growing speci¬ 
men clothed with handsome bronzy foliage, 
and bears a profusion of large rose-pink 
flowers during the early months of the 
year. 

B. Inc.rami.—T his, a hybrid between B. 
nitida and B. fuehsioides, has reddish- 
pink blossoms. 

It. Knowsleyana. — A branching, free- 
flowering kind with blush-tinted blossoms. 
It. Luzerna— A strong grower bearing 
traces of the influence of B. coecinea. The 
leaves are of a pretty bronzy tint and the 
flowers, borne in large, pendulous clusters, 
are pink. 

Ik President Carnot. —Another cocci nea 
hybrid, with bright green leaves and 
massive clusters of rich rosy-carmine- 
coloured blossoms. 

Ti. Weltomensis.— An old but exceed¬ 
ingly pretty hybrid variety. It forms an 
upright-growing yet freely-branched plant, 
whose bright green leaves are supported 
by red stalks. ’ The flowers are pink and 
Ik* me throughout the greater part of the 
year. W, T, 
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Azaleas after flowering.— It has often 
been a mystery to me what becomes of im¬ 
ported Azaleas after flowering. I suppose 
they are generally killed by neglect. There 
is one reason why they are so poor the 
second year after having been imported. 
The plants w r hen they come to hand from 
Belgium are without pots, and sometimes 
the roots have to be reduced to fit the 
5-inch or G-inch pots which suit the 
market man. It is wonderful how soon 
they recover from the root-pruning when 
it is necessary to do it, but many people 
pull away the young shoots,'which break 
away in advance of the flower-buds, be¬ 
cause their tendency is to hide the 
flowers if left, though their removal 
destroys the blooms for the next season. 
The flowering of imported plants is gener¬ 
ally a failure the second season. After the 
flowers fade remove the seed pods and 
keep the plants close and shaded for a 
time whilst they make growth, and then 
give more air for a time to harden the 
young growth. About July place them in 
partial shade in the open air. They must 
be placed indoors again before frost comes. 
—E. H. 

Bulbs after flowering.— The flowers of late 
bulbs are always in demand for cutting, and 
if the bulbs are well cared for after the flowers 
are cut and allowed to ripen they bloom very 
well the second season, and then they can be 
planted in the borders. Very often for late 
use they may be grown in boxes of moderate 
size, which can be easily moved. I find the , 
boxes which can be cheaply obtained from 
fishmongers very useful. 1 had many boxes 
filled with Hyacinths and Narcissi kept over 
from last year that hloomed well. After 
flowering they will be planted out in the 
orchard.—E. ft. 


announced. This will be n capital partner 
for the white and the light rose. The 
three annuals above named, with the 
annual Coreopsis and Sweet Peas, are 
among the chief favourites for dinner- 
table vases through the summer months 
alike in the house and on the show-table, 
where the higher-class flowers (I mean 
from an exi>ensive standpoint) are not 
available, although if the arrangement is 
tastefully carried out they often quite hold 
their own with those grown under glass. 
Quite late in the season, besides the Star- 
worts and Chrysanthemums, single Sun¬ 
flowers, Cosmos, and Japanese Anemones 
will help to finish the season. All the 
above can be easily and cheaply grown by 
those who have a fair-sized garden. 

Ifardirick ._E. B. S. 

FERNS FOR SMALL TOTS. 

With the i>rescnt-dny tendency to employ 
the hardier kinds of greeuhouse Ferns in 
the house, it is in many establishments 
very necessary to keep up a supply of 
young plants for tliv purpose. The raising 
of Ferns from spores, which at one time 
was looked upon as a somewhat difficult 
matter, is now so generally understood 
Hint little need be said on that point. At 
all events it is no secret to our market 
cultivators, for pretty little plants are 
often brought to one’s door by coster¬ 
mongers who ask only one penny or two 
pence each. The commonest of all is a 
Pteris, not serrulata or cretica, but show¬ 
ing some of the characteristics of each. It 
has, under different names, long been 
Ijopulnr in wholesale establishments, both 
as small plants and as larger specimens. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SINGLE FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
Ever since the introduction of Aster 
sinensis, in its shades of white, rose, and 
varied blue, the demand for single Asters 
is steadily on the increase, with the re¬ 
sult that they have ousted many of the 
doubles’, especially the doubles of severely 
symmetrical type like Betteridge’s Quilled. 
The reason is not far to seek, as they are 
equally attractive in the border and much 
more acceptable for cutting. The same 
applies to nearly all hardy and semi-hardy 
inmates of our borders. There is an ever- 
increasing demand for single flowers, 
esi>ecially for cutting. Among the Star- 
worts, the large-flowered singles, like I 
bessurubious, and the tiny eordifolius are ; 
among the chief favourites. What more 
acceptable, again, in hardy flowers in 
spring and early summer than the richly- 
coloured Doronicum Harpur Crewe and 
the single Pyrethrums, especially distinct 
kinds like Agnes Kelway, James Kelway, 
and Princess Marie. There is plenty of 
variety, too, for we have the several forms 
of Chrysanthemum maximum. the 
earliest of which is well in flower in June, 
the medium-sized Gaillardias, and the 
small, but beautiful. Coreopsis. Also in 
summer the different forms of perennial 
Cornflower are available, and by mid¬ 
summer the earliest of the single Chrysan¬ 
themums will be ready, and last right away 
until the advent of frost, I suppose we all 
have our favourite annuals. If confined 
to three for cutting, I think my choice 
would lie Cornflowers, Iceland Poppies, 
and Tree Mallows. 

If one has a spare corner that can be 
deeply dug and manured a very pleasing 
summer effect can Ik* produced by planting 
some nice clumps of Lilium eandidum and 
sowing with Cornflowers in variety, the 
blue predominating. This may remain un¬ 
disturbed for many seasons, only requir¬ 
ing the thinning out of the seedlings when 
they make their appearance. I see a new 
Lnvatera of considerably darker shade is 


All the forms of Pteris cretica. and P. 
serrulata are well suited for growing in 
small pots, as also are Pteris internata, 
Pteris leptophylln, Pteris longifolia 
Mnricsi, Pteris Regime, ami Pteris Wim- 
sotti. The universally grown Tteris 
Ireimiln is more fitted for larger speci¬ 
mens in 5-inch or G-inch pots than as small 
plants. 

While young examples rif most Ferns 
are of considerable decorative value in 
small pots, some are much superior to 
others, the following being all very suit¬ 
able for the pur]K*se: Adiuntum cunea- 
tum, A., decorum, A. formosum, A. 
fulvum, A. gracillimum, A. hispidulum, A. 
niundulum, A. Pacotti, and A. setulosum, 
Asplcnium Colensoi, A. Nidus (Bird’s 
Nest Fern), Cyrtomium falcatum, I*astrea 
lepida, L. varia, Onychium japonicum, 
Osmunda palustris. Polystichum triangu- 
lum, and Todoa barbara. All of the 
above can be readily raised from- spores, 
by which means better-balanced plants in 
a small state can be obtained than those 
which arc increased by division. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thalictrum adiantifolinm. —Suitable foliage 
for cut flowers is not always available, but 
those who have a stock of plants of the Fern- 
lik6 Thalictrum adiant ifolium are never at a 
loss during the early summer months for 
greenery for cut blossoms. I have found the 
one \inder notice the most beautiful a-s well 
as the most serviceable. The best of it is that 
it is quite hardy. My plants are on a border 
shaded by a. pergola of Rambler Roses, under 
which few things will grow, but tlie shade ia 
just enough to keep the glare of the sun from 
the delicate-looking fronds of this Thalictrum. 
Many people, unacquainted with the plant, 
have mistaken it for a Maiden-hair Fern, and 
have been pleased when they have had an 
experience with it as to its hardiness.— Lea- 
! HURST. 

Ornamental Grasses for cutting. —A corner 
of the garden should he reserved for plants 
whose foliage is useful for cutting. In this 
connection it is well to remember the orna¬ 
mental (trasses, like Agrostis nebulosa (Love 
Grass), Eragrostis elegans (another form of 
Love Grass). Briza maxima (Quaking Grass), 
Stipa pennata (Feather Grass), which come in 
useful in July and August when there are 
flowers in plenty. These, if sown on a sunny 
border, awav from other things, will soon he 
up and quickly arrive at maturity.— W. F. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TWO WATS WITH WATER LILIES. 
Planting. —The end of April, or the first 
week in May in backward localities, is the 
most suitable time for this work. The 
temperature of the water is then 
beginning to rise and growth is distinctly 
on the move. The first thing is to secure 
some suitable baskets in which to plant 
them. I have found the most suitable are 
what are known in the trade as “nursery 
rounds.” These will average about 
9 inches or 10 inches in depth and be of 
various widths. Those 2 feet in diameter 
may be chosen for the smaller or medium- 
sized crowns, those 3 feet for the larger 
ones, and for the strongest and most 


the top of the basket. Then take some 
coarse, tarred string and lace it across 
the basket so that the crowns are quite 
secure against floating. If some clean, 
coarse gravel is available scatter some 
of this on the surface so as to keep down 
any soil that may be sufficiently light to 
float. The soil should be made fairly 
firm. 

After-treatment. — As soon as the I 
planting is completed put the baskets into 
the water. There are various ways of 
doing this. Assuming that the water has j 
been lowered so as to more conveniently [ 
attend to the work, it is an easy matter I 
to place them where it is deemed advis¬ 
able. Then for the time being, and until 
the water has again risen sufficiently to j 
cover the crowns, let them l>e shaded 


deeper water if possible. In doing this, 
select promising growing pieces rather 
than the very largest. Even in the first 
season there will be a good display of 
flowers where for a year or two past it 
has been rather a mass of leafage that 
forces itself well up out of the water, with 
many flowers hidden underneath. In 
doing this work it will not be advisable to 
put back into the same space or spot more 
than one-fourth, or at the most one-third, 
of the quantity taken out. These strong 
crowns will have rooted deeply into the 
mud, and be found rather difficult to lift. 
With two or three digging forks and a 
manure drag it will be possible to move 
them. 

The choicer kinds that do not grow quite 
so luxuriantly will at times need division. 



Water Lilies , Willows , and waterside plants. 


vigorous plants baskets up to 4 feet in 
diameter may be used with advantage. 

Soil. —I find nothing to equal the fol¬ 
lowing preparation: In the basket first 
place some well-decayed leaves collected 
last autumn and as taken from the heap. 
Cover the bottom of the basket with these 
to keep the soil from w’orking through, 
say, to about one-third of the depth of the 
basket. Then take some good turfy loam, 
roughly broken to pieces, covering this 
over the leaves, which will thus be pressed 
down. Upon this place some 'similar but 
finer soil, with a sprinkling of bone-meal. 
Plant the crowns on this so that the sur¬ 
face of each crown just shows. Spread 
out the roots in all directions and cover 
with similar soil, allowing from 2 inches 
to 3 inches of soil over the roots. This 
should bring the surface slightly above 
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with old mats, which should be kept 
always moist, removing them when no 
longer needed. If the water has not been 
lowered it is possible to place them in 
position by either pushing them out with 
long, stiff poles, or, what is better still, 
by cords, if the opposite bank is not too 
far away for the cord to be used on the 
other side. 

Division of crowns. —In some ponds or 
lakes, where the w f ater is congenial to 
their well-being, and the pond mud pre¬ 
sent in sufficient depth, the growth will, 
iu a few years, lie over-vigorous in the 
case of the more robust varieties. This 
is more apparent when the depth of W’ater 
is not sufficient to float the leaves of such 
as these well away from the crow r ns. The 
remedy is to lower the water and divide 
the crowns, then replace them, but in 


or perhaps a larger basket, for their w’ell- 
being. Assuming such to be the case tw T o 
or three years after planting, it is an easy 
matter to do this. With the same tools 
they can be brought to the edge and 
attended to. Some may need division, 
others may not, but larger baskets will 
very likely be required. If divided it. will 
be possible to increase the stock and put 
them back, either in baskets of the same 
size or, say. two or three in larger baskets. 
Spread the roots out and use soil as 
advised above. With now additions to the 
stock it is possible they w’ill lie somewhat 
small, but none the w T orse for that if 
healthy. Use the smaller baskets for 
these, and do not place them for the first 
season or twx> into too great a depth of 
w’ater—say. about 1 foot over the crowns. 
Ry keeping these iu shallow water it will 
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be possible to watch their progress more 
easily. 

Other work. —In growing Water Lilies 
do not use any farmyard or stable 
manure, as it may cause disease and is 
not in any sense an advantage. — James 
Hudson, in Country Life . 

This is a very good article by Mr. 
Hudson, of Gunnersbury Hohse, tcho 
yrou's Water Lilies admirably, but it is 
well to know there are alternative ways 
that are also good. His plan is excellent 
for shallow water that can be easily 
cleaned out and the plants attended to in 
all ways, but in our land there arc many 
natural waters in which these beautiful 
hardy Water Lilies do better than in any 
shallow water, and also with better effect, 
as the flowers arc not crowded over the 
whole surface. 

In all ponds or lakes fed by natural 
streams out of woods and hollows there 
is usually much silt washed in, which 1 
think is the best food for the Water Lily. 

I acted on that belief when I began, many 
years ago, to plant Water Lilies. Mix¬ 
tures of loam and other things may do 
very well for those who plant in cement 
or shallow ponds, but one gets a better 
result from the natural mud of the pond. 
•Some kinds, put in more than twenty 
years ago, have never gone back, and the 
difficulty is to thin them out and trans¬ 
it! ant. 

,1s- to placing the roots, the way de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Hudson is excellent gener¬ 
ally, but with the kinds that are not 
very rare I simply throw the root or 
rhizome into the water weighted with a 
bit of old iron or a brick attached, which 
finds its wag to the bottom and gives the 
plant its start in life. From some kinds 
f planted in that way I could gather 100 
flowers. In the ease of .new or rare kinds 
J use a basket, but the best way is to plant 
ilium in small tanks until they get size. 
The pond is 12 feet or more deep in the 
middle, and that prevents orererovrding 
or spreading all over the surface, which is 
a■ great gain both for effect and in all 
ways. 

Success depends much on the absence of 
vermin — water-rats and the common 
water-hen. The water-rat lives on the 
flowers and cuts them off in dozens, and 
the water-hen disfigures them. I destroy 
them both, but there is such a stock of 
them in the woods around that their 
numbers never seem to be lessened much. 

_ W. It. ' 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Primula Ltssadkli, Hybrid. —This nice 
Primula has stood the test of two winters, 
increasing in a satisfactory way, and I 
hoj>e, after flowering, to propagate it by 
division. It is more vigorous than P. 
Pulque, although the latter Is also doing 
well. I like its curious but pretty criiuson- 
sen riot flowers and attractive mealiness of 
the stems, which go well together and 
make a plant of some character and 
beauty. It seems to me to like a moist 
but. not absolutely wet place. 

Fritillaria I’vrenaica. — Some people 
have such a passion for brilliant colours 
that they cannot admit that Fritillarias 
have any real attraction. Most of those I 
know have delightfully glossy interiors 
and the colouring is frequently quaint, in 
the highest degree. They are generally so 
modest that they only show their full 
beauty to the one who is not satisfied with 
a flower which catches the eye in passing, 
but lingers over it and studies its points 
of beauty. Just as a lover of a good pic¬ 
ture will linger over a true work of art 
and will study its manifold beauties ns 
displayed in colour, inspiration, or 
technique, so the flower-lover will examine 
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the Fritillaria and its habit, its colouring, 
its poise of flower, and the many small 
features which add to its comeliness. 
Most of the Fritillarias are comely, dark 
though they may be in colour in most 
cases. Fritillaria pyrenaica is one of the 
dark-coloured ones which some would call 
“dull and ineffective.” “Effective” it 
cannot be called in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the word, but it has many points 
of beauty when examined. Dull outside, 
yet the shape of the bells and the way iu 
which they droop, the recurving of the 
segments, the chequering of the red-brown 
flowers—all attract one. The olive-greeri 
interior is delightfully speckled with 
brown, with a display of pure olive-green 
near the mouth, and the whole shines as 
if varnished over. Some may say that 
this is an old-fashioned Fritillary. It is 
attractive all the same, and wall grow iu 
almost any soil. 

Geum Heldreiciii. —Heidreich’s Avens 
is a brilliant scarlet flower which I find 
valuable in the garden. It is of good 
colour—vivid scarlet with, in some seed¬ 
lings, a modicum of orange—and it is of a 
suitable height for a narrow border or 
near the front of a larger one. It can 
also be grown in the rock garden, as it is 
only about a foot high. It likes a loamy 
soil. Several'self-sown jflants have ap¬ 
peared and come into bloom here. It has 
flowered in May this year. 

The Double LaPy’s Smock. — In a 
moist place In my garden I have estab¬ 
lished the double variety of the Lady’s 
Smock. There are said to be two varie¬ 
ties—one with pure white flowers and one 
with a tinge of lilac. The latter is the 
one I have here, and it is interesting to 
see how kindly it takes to the moist place 
and how happy it seems there compared 
to where there is no social supply of 
moisture. It will grow in any border or 
on tlie rock garden, and will flower well, 
but it is much happier and better in the 
moist soil. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


OPEN-AIR FLOWER GARDENING. 
Now in bloom. —Magnolia Brozzoni and 
others, Pyrus j upon tea in variety, P. Alalus 
floribunda, Apples, Pears, and Cherries, 
both single and double white and pink. 
Rhododendrons, Skimmias, Broom, Her¬ 
berts Darwini, B. Thunberyi, B. steno- 
phylla, B. dictophylla, and B. empetri- 
formis, Viburnum rhytidophyllum, V. 
Carlesi, V. Tinus, and V'. tomentosum 
Mariesi, Camellias, Jew's Mallow (Kerria 
japonica), double and single, Labrador 
Tea (Ledum latifolium), Elwaynus edulis, 
the Pearl Bush (Exochorda), Daphne 
Cncorum, D. pontica, D. caucasica. Peri¬ 
winkle, Bush and prostrate Rosemary, 
Chinese Quince, Coronille glauca and C. 
Emerus, the Sweet Bay, Clematis montana, 
C. m. rosea, C. alpina and C. alpina alba, 
Akebia quinata, Rhaphiolepis Delacouri, 
Evergreen Laburnum (Piptanthus), Wis¬ 
taria sinensis, double Gorse, Deutzias, 
Cornua florida and C. florida rubra, Erica 
arborea, E. australis, E. mediterranca, E. 
m. superba, E. m. alba, E, m. hybrida, E. 
Veitchi, Andromeda polifolia, double Peach, 
Amclanchier canadensis. Lilacs (Ghoisya 
ternata). Ledum Lyoni, Anemone fulgens, 
A. sulphurea. Blue Wood Anemone, A. 
sylvestris, A. albana, A. eoronaria, Epi- 
mediums, Wallflowers, Summer Snowflake, 
Saxifrage in many varieties,Snake's Head, 
Geum, Meconopsis, Primroses, and Primu¬ 
las (various), Seilla (various), Myosotis 
sylvatica. Cowslips, Aubrictias in variety 
(Dr. Mules, Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, and 
Moorhcimi being three of the best), Erinus 
various, Arcnaria, Fumitory, Viola cornuta 
and V. gracilis, and others, Alpine 
Phloxes, Tulips and Narcissi, Kingcups, 


Water Hawthorn (Aponogcton), Corsican 
Hellebore, Cypripedium pubescens and C. 
acaule, Gentiana acaulis, G. vema, 
yellow and white Arabis, Grape Hya¬ 
cinths, Lithospcrmum various, Ivy, Arcto- 
staphyllus californica, Canadian Dog¬ 
wood, various Ranunculi, Candytufts, 
Honesty, Cytisus Ardoini, Vcrsicaria 
utriculata, Beilis eceruleseens, Linum 
alpinum, Dryas octopetala, Oxalis, JEthio- 
ncma stylosum and .E. armenutn, Alpine 
Coronillas, Arcnaria montana, Aquilegia 
viridiflora, Ornithoyalums, Rock Roses, 
Camassias , Anchusas, Bleeding Heart 
(Dielytra spcctabilis), Mazus rugosus, 
llelichrysum ■twllidioidcs. H. trinerve, 
Myosotis, Foam-flower, Lychnis, Violet 
Cress, Trilliums, Othonnopsis cheirifolia. 

Work of tiif. week. — Clematises 
have made rapid growth during the 
last few weeks of warm sunshine and 
have required attention in the way of 
tying. If left too long the shoots quickly 
liecoine a tangled mass and are almost Im¬ 
possible to deal with satisfactorily. Rose 
beds, in which Myosotis, Campanulas, 
Sedums. etc., are planted among the Roses 
for summer beauty, have been hoed and 
cleaned. Various seeds, such as those of 
dwarf annuals, which, if carefully 
chosen, add considerably to the beauty of 
the garden, have been sown in other beds. 
A few Hepaticas ha^e been planted in 
shaded si>ots. Beds hare been got ready 
for Cannas. The varieties we intend to 
plant towards the end of the month are 
Alphonse Bouvier and King Humbert. A 
large bed of Lobelia cardinalis has been 
planted, also beds of Scarlet Pentstemons. 
A group of Gerbera Jnmesoni has been 
planted out and Gazan la has been planted 
as an edging. Vases fillod with plants 
have 1km?ii placed in position and others 
are l>eiiig gradually hardened off in 
readiness for their summer quarters. 
Seedling Tufted Pansies, Stocks, Antir¬ 
rhinums. Nemesia, and Dianthus have 
been pricked out. 

A small group of Santoliua Chaimrcy- 
parissus squarrosa has been planted on a 
sunny bank, and Lithosjieriniira prostratum 
for falling over the edge of a retaining 
wall. The last bateli of Sweet Peas has 
been planted out and a few seeds sown to 
extend the flowering period. A number of 
Crocuses which has not done well in the 
flower garden will shortly he removed and 
planted in the Grass. E. M. 

Sussex, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Narcissus Elvira.— Those who welcome 
the latest-flowering members of a group 
as well as the earliest, and have not yet 
discovered the value of the above-named 
in the former set, should make a note of 
it now in order to have it another year. 
It is of the poctaz race, and while I do 
not personally favour these varieties so 
much as some. I see in such as Elvira a 
certain garden value for the reason 
named. Writing at the end of the first 
week of May, a goodly cluster of it near 
by is not yet in its prime, though prob¬ 
ably a somewhat late planting and a 
cool corner may to some extent account 
for this. In any ease it is a late-flowering 
sort, and, as these poetaz varieties go, 
one of the best. The giant is strong- 
habited, flowers white, cup citron- 
yellow, several in a scape, and fragrant. 
It is also cheap, an important item to 
those who have mudli space to fill.—S. S. 

Narcissus odorus rugulosus. — All the 
forms of the Campernelle Jonquil can be 
recommended for their freedom of flower¬ 
ing, fragrance, powers of endurance, and 
ricli colouring—attributes which the above- 
named, the finest of them all, possesses in 
a high degree. To these must be added 
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cheapness. Remembering that a thousand 
bulbs may be had for a sovereign and that 
each is capable of yielding an average of 
two sprays of flowers each, some idea may 
be got of its worth. Good either for pots 
or the bonier, it is also of considerable 
service when grown in bowls of flbre. For 
conservatory work under glass the rich 
golden-yellow colour remains to the last, 
not, like so many of the paler sorts, In¬ 
coming washy and poor a day or two after 
the flowers are fully developed.—E. H. J. 

The Dentarias. —One is glad to see the 
note on Dentarias for the wild garden in 
Gardening Illustrated for April 24. 
The wild garden is, perhaps, more suit¬ 
able for some of the Dentarias than the 
rock garden or the border, as many of 
them are apt to run a good deal at the 
roots and encroach upon their neighbours. 


porcelain blue, known as lilacina. Open¬ 
ing its first flowers in February, the plant 
continues to bloom until the middle of 
April, when it is at its best. The blossoms 
o]>en at sunrise and on bright days remain 
expanded during the daylight, hut close at 
night and on dark, sunless days. Though 
it is a native of Buenos Ayres it is quite 
hardy in warm soils in the southern 
counties. In some Cornish gardens these 
flowers provide a delightful spring pic¬ 
ture when naturalised on a sunny bank. 
Tile plants succeed as well in shade as in 
sunshine, for in another garden they are 
growing on, a gentle slope at the f<>ot of 
trees, where they flower with equal pro¬ 
fusion. In a certain Cornish garden the 
Triteleia is associated with the Persian 
Cyclamen, which flowers in the oi>en at the 
same time. Heavy soil holding stagnant 


of an old gardener who grew them well. 
Zinnias are amongst the last things which 
should be planted out, and then it is well to 
give them the sunniest position the garden 
affords.—W. F. D. 

Sowing annuals out of doors.— During the 
next few weeks many annuals will he sown in 
the open ground. Let me urge upon those who 
have not considered these useful plants the 
desirability of thin sowing, so as to ensure 
from the start that each plant shall be treated 
individually, and have its modicum of room. 
Hardy annuals suffer more from neglect in 
this direction than any other class of plant. 
It often happens that after sowing not even 
thinning out is attempted.— Townsman. 


FERNS. 


ASFIDIUM CORIACEUM. 

This, known under the name of Poly- 
stichum capense, which seems to indicate 
that it is a native of the Cai>e of Good 



Aspidium coriaceum. 


Tlie late Mr. P. Neill-Frasor, of Rockville, 
Edinburgh, had a good plan of confining 
the Dentarias and other plants of similar 
habit. This was by planting them in 
earthenware rings, which can be made for 
the purjKKse, or in sections of drain-pipes 
about a foot deep. This confines the roots, 
and should they become overcrowded they 
are easily lifted and replanted. It is a 
I>itv that the botanists have now trans¬ 
ferred the Dentarias to the Cardamines, 
as for the garden they form a distinct 
enough class, and identification is easier 
when they are kept separate.—S. Arnott. 

Triteleia uniflora.— This plant is known 
also as Brodirea uniflora and Milla uni 
flora. The name which heads this note is, 
however, that by which it is most gener¬ 
ally known. Though called uniflora, it 
often bears two flowers on a stem. There 
are two forms, the white and the pale 
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moisture it particularly resents.—W ynd- 
HAM FlTZHERBEUT. 

Sowing biennials. There is much truth in 
the statement of “ Woodbastwick " (page 203 ) 
that theee are sown too late. He recommends 
sowing when the plants are in bloom, hut 
much depends on the treatment after¬ 
wards. If Forget-me-not is sown in a warm 
place in good soil the plants will be far too 
large for many purposes; on poor soil and in 
an open position this would not happen. Dur¬ 
ing the past season I noticed how early a 
neighbour was sowing bis Canterbury Bells. 
These were sown six weeks before mine, and 
now (at the close of April) his plants are 
three times the size mine are. “ Woodbast¬ 
wick ” does well to mention Wallflowers, 
which are frequently sown far too late. The 
best I have seen for years were sown in May. 
When large enough they were pricked out in 
land that had been cropped w’ith early Pota¬ 
toes. Treated thus they were in early 
November big and bushy.—J. C. F. C. 

Zinnias—planting them out.—In planting 
half-hardy annuals out-of-doors an exception 
should be made in favour of Zinnias so far as 
early planting out is concerned. “ Wait awhile 
if the nights are cold in May ” wa-s the advice 


IIojk?. although it lias been found in a 
wild state in America from Cuba to Pata¬ 
gonia, in the Polynesian islands, in New 
Zealand and Australia, as well as in Cni>e 
Colony and Natal, is a very handsome 
Fern, useful alike for conservatory or for 
indoor decoration. Its fronds, each about 
18 inches long, are of a very leathery tex¬ 
ture, dark green in colour, and of a 
shining nature on their upper surface. 
They are abundantly produced from a 
creeping rhizome which is of about the 
thickness of a mail’s finger, and last a 
long time on the plant. Although propa¬ 
gation may be done by the division of the 
rhizomes, much better plants are produced 
from seedlings, which are easily raised, 
as spores are produced very profusely, 
and they germinate very freely under 
greenhouse temperature. 
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FRUIT. | 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FOR 
COTTAGERS. 

The allotment holders of this neighbour¬ 
hood, realising that food stuffs are likely 
to he very dear for a long time, have 
filled most of their land with things that 
will be profitable to them, notably 
Potatoes, Onions, Parsnips, and green 
vegetables of the cut and come again 
order, like Cabbage and Winter Kales. 
Wages In rural districts are hardly likely 
to increase in proportion to the cost of 
living, and anything that can help the 
housewife in the direction above noted 
will be a great boon. In a recent 
note on Plums I suggested an easy and in¬ 
expensive way of bottling, and this would 
apply to other fruits like Gooseberries, 
Red Currants, and Blackberries. The last 
are very abundant in most seasons, and 
the soil being good and deep they are large 
and of excellent quality. To obtain them 
good one has to visit the hedgerows divid¬ 
ing the meadows and portions of the 
coverts, and decidedly bar the roadside 
hedges, where they are generally covered 
with dust, which from tarred roads is very 
objectionable. I think the old Blackberry 
will hold its own with any introductions of 
a similar fruit with .high-sounding names. 
In addition to the Blackberry other wild 
products that pay for gathering are Mush¬ 
rooms and Sloes. The farmers in this 
neighbourhood are very willing for 
children to get them, always provided 
there is no damage done. The Mushroom 
is the most profitable of the three, very 
good prices being obtainable in the towns 
for those just emerging from the button 
stage. 

I referred above to the most profitable 
vegetables for cottagers, because an 
Illustration in the other direction was very 
npparent the other day in the shape of a 
fair sized break of Broccoli. This had 
doubtless been planted somewhere about 
the end of last July and so had occupied 
its present quarters nearly ten months. 
The owner either had not chosen a good 
variety or been disappointed in his selec¬ 
tion, the majority of the plants showing 
heads not larger than a good-sized 
tumbler. Considering the space occupied 
and the length of time on the ground, it 
struck me as a singularly unremunerative 
crop. Decidedly the most profitable arc 
a good Cabbage of the type of Wheeler’s 
Imperial and a Kale like the medium- 
height curled Scotch. Cabbages are later 
than usual this season, owing to the long 
spell of cold weather experienced early in 
April, but I cut my first brace on Mny 8th. 
In preference to planting Broeeolis that are 
not ready before May and June I should 
strongly recommend sowing a pinch of a 
small, quick-growing Cauliflower of the 
tyj>e of Snowball under a handlight very 
early in March. A very useful winter 
vegetable where the flavour is not objected 
to is the garden Swede Turnip. I find it 
rather largely grown in this district, few 
allotments being without a fair-sized 
break. On the other hand, not one 
cottager in ten will plant another useful 
winter vegetable—the Girasole. “ I can’t 
abear,” they say, “ the taste of it.” 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


Grape Gros Colman.— In a recent note on 
colouring the above Grape I omitted the 
suggestion of the possibility, or indeed the 
probability, that there are two or three 
different forms of it, as of the Black Ham¬ 
burgh. This was first brought to my 
notice by a friend who has grown in Ills 
time many hundred tons of the Grape, 
but who has now, I believe, discarded his 


Vines in favour of Peaches and Nectarines. 
Some years ago, I think about twenty-five, 
when he was starting grape-growing, I let 
him have sufficient eyes of Gros Colman to 
fill a 200-feet span house, and hearing 
some ten years later he had gone in for its 
culture on rather a large scale went to 
have a look round. I found about a dozen 
span-houses, each 300 feet long, devoted to 
Gros Colman, and mostly filled with fine 
crops alike in berry and colour. He was 
very well satisfied with them, but said he 
always cut the best coloured Grapes from 
the first planted house. He also thought 
the berries rather larger and the slightly 
obovate character more pronounced. I 
said that being his first house possibly it 
had received rather better or different 
treatment, but he did not think so.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 


quired, receive diluted liquid in addition 
up to the time the berries begin to colour, 
after which plain water only should be 
used. With regard to 
Leait-scalding, this usually occurs when 
a period of dull, cold weather is succeeded 
by one of bright sunshine. The foliage is 
then somewhat thin and flabby, and unless 
ventilation is carefully attended to in the 
early morning some leaves are apt—and 
the more unhealthy the Vine the more 
susceptible are they—to become scalded. 
The actual scalding is really the result of 
the drops of condensed moisture hanging 
on the under-side of the glass acting as 
lenses when a sudden burst of sunshine 
occurs, particularly in the early morning 
before the ventilators arc opened. This 
matter should, therefore, have attention 
directly the temperature is seen to \h> 
rising. 


VINES FAILING. 

(Reply to E. Pope.) 

There are no insects on the leaves, neither 
is there the slightest trace of disease of 
any kind. The large leaf sent hns been 
scalded, a matter we shall refer to later 
on. With regard to the “ lateral,” or 
** shoot,” this is very weak, indicating 
that the root-system is out of order. 
Although lifting may have been recently 
done, it has, for some reason, not had the 
desired effect. We therefore advise you, 
if you deem the Vines worthy of the 
trouble, to lift them as early as you can 
in the autumn, and to make a new border, 
with a well-drained base, even going to 
the length of concreting the bottom if the 
sub-soil is damp or consisting of clay. The 
best time to carry out this work is before 
the Vines shed their leaves, ns the fact of 
their still being clothed with foliage 
induces the roots to push out new fibres in 
far less time than they would do if the 
Vines were dormant. The 
Liftino and other necessary operations 
must be carried out expeditiously, con¬ 
sequently, the compost, drainage materials, 
and, if required, sand and cement for the 
laying of a concrete base should be ready 
to hand. After the roots are freed from 
the old soil lay them out in damp Moss 
spread out on mats, and then bundle them 
up together. They will then take no harm 
if the mats and Moss are kept moist, the 
roof shaded, and the Vines syringed two 
or three times a day until they can be laid 
out afresh in the new border. Between 
now and then encourage the Vines to pro¬ 
duce all the roots possible by allowing the 
laterals to make as much growth as you 
reasonably can, i.e., without causing undue 
crowding of the foliage. Stimulants must 
be applied cautiously, otherwise more 
harm than good will ensue. Weak liquid 
manure, whenever the border requires 
water, mny be used, or this and blood 
manure if the latter is in a dried, con¬ 
centrated state may be used alternately. 
An equal quantity of lame-meal added to 
the dried blood would render the latter 
more effective. This should be applied to 
the surface at the rate of from 2 oz. to 
4 oz. per square yard super and washed 
in. For the Vines that are in good health 
you cannot do better than purchase a 
properly-eomiKmnded Vine manure and 
use it according to directions. Much harm 
results from the haphazard manner in 
which artificials are often used, and it is, 
therefore, by far the safest way to em¬ 
ploy a manure in which the needed con¬ 
stituents are present in suitable quantities, 
and apply it ns advised. As a rule, these 
proprietary manures are directed to be 
applied at three different periods, i.e., 
when the Vines are started, ns soon as 
thinning is completed, and, finally, when 
the berries finish stoning. If in good 
health the Vines may, when water is re¬ 


VEGETABLES. 

SEED-SOWING ON HEAVY SOILS. 

A wet spring does not augur well for a 
favourable seed-sowing time, especially in 
heavy land districts. If the weather 
should have been wet for weeks previously, 
heavy soil after a few fine days, instead 
of working freely, is tough and leathery 
and full of lumps. Such lumps of soil 
when surrounding seeds form a very 
favourite lurking-place for slugs. Heavy 
clay soils are considerably lower in tem¬ 
perature than light soils, and when in a 
wet and sodden state they are still more 
so. 

Special dates for sowing must not be fol¬ 
lowed. If the soil is not in good* condition 
wait until it is, and the grower will never 
regret it. To surround seeds with wet or 
pasty soil is to seal them up, or partially 
so, from the conditions for free germina¬ 
tion. It is very easy to advise this or 
that to be sown in the open air, and which 
often leads novices astray. The weather 
should decide the correct time for sowing, 
or as near ns it possibly can during the 
early spring months. Very often the 
blame for the failure of the seeds is put 
upon the seedsman who supplied the 
seeds. Put good seed into good ground 
and it will, bar unforeseen accidents, 
surely succeed. 

During unfavourable seasons there are 
aids which may be called into requisition 
so as to help the crops. If the weather 
should be such that the surface soil does 
not become pulverised sufficiently to 
enable the seeds to be surrounded with 
fine soil, the lumps of soil will certainly 
not become fined down sufficiently to 
allow of seed-sowing by merely waiting 
a few days. This is very often the case 
on newly-turned-up Grass land. If such 
soil as this has not had the influence of 
drying winds and frosts the surface is like 
so many dried bricks, where it is difficult 
for even Potatoes to succeed properly, as 
even these require to be surrounded with 
fine soil if they are to grow as they should 
do. 

One of the best aids for enabling the 
seeds to germinate kindly is to surround 
them with old potting soil and garden 
refuse burned in a smother. Two parts 
of the former to one of the latter form 
a suitable mixture, and which will ensure 
regular germination. For surrounding 
such seeds as Onions and Parsnips it Is 
capital. In sowing small seeds in drills it is 
an easy matter to go along and cover the 
seeds with fine soil, and in the end it well 
repays for the trouble taken. The young 
seedlings will appear through the fine soil 
and the roots will be enabled to receive 
adequate support until they are strong 
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enough to penetrate into the heavier soil, 
and when they do this they will grow 
ahead with renewed vigour. Carrots, 
Turnips, and Spinach are also benefited by 
such assistance. Turnips are far more 
likely to become attacked with the fly on 
lumpy ground. All the Brassicas are like¬ 
wise similarly affected by contact with 
lumpy soil. The old truism, “The more 
haste the less speed,” is never more 
apparent in kitchen garden operations 
than in being in too great a hurry to 
commit seeds tp the ground in a wet, cold 
season. The wisest course is to raise what 
kinds (me possibly can under glass and 
then to plant out at the first favourable 
opportunity. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Vegetables, sowing little and often.— It 

might be well at this season to offer the 
suggestion that the sowing and planting 
of many kinds of vegetables little and 
often, as opposed to too much at any one 
time, should receive more attention. 
Vegetables are too precious to be wasted, 
and it is a thousand pities to see a lot of 
one thing running to seed and another 
getting too old to be palatable. This 
applies specially to Lettuces and French 
Beans% of which enormous quantities are 
annually wasted. They are notoriously 
short-lived, especially in hot, dry summers, 
but it should be fairly easy to gauge the 
requirements of families and sow just 
enough successively for consumption 
while the crop is fresh and tender. In 
Cauliflowers, too, there is a tendency to 
plant too many of the large varieties at 
once. They occupy the ground a consider¬ 
able time. All come in nearly at the same j 
time, with the result that many heads are j 
practically wasted. It wonld be far better ] 
to make three sowings, say in March, 
April, and May, of a small sort like Snow¬ 
ball, that takes up very little space, comes 
quickly to maturity, forms small, close 
heads, and has a very short season, 
leaving the ground at liberty for other 
things. In root crops, too, like Carrots 
and Turnips, a little and often is the best 
policy. The old practice of only making 
one sowing of Carrots, for instance, in 
April should be extended to three smaller 
sowings in February, April, and early 
July, which will give a succession of 
tender, juicy roots for many months. The 
necessity of attention to Spinach is well 
known. The large, broad-leaved variety 
is longer lived than the old kind, but with 
this, too, sowing small quantities and 
often is sound policy.—E. B. S., Hard- 
trick. 

New Tomatoes.— Is there not a growing 
tendency to multiply needlessly so-called 
“new” varieties of Tomatoes? Yearly 
there appear in seed-lists ever-increasing 
additions to the already numerous 
varieties, which, not only to amateurs but 
to gardeners as well, are perplexing. 
There is always the chance that a novelty 
may l»o of out-standing merit, and natur¬ 
ally it is ordered and given a trial. In 
nine eases out of ten the newcomer is an 
advance upon none of the older sorts, 
either in point of colour or productive¬ 
ness. As a matter of fact it would very 
often puzzle the grower to decide in what 
way the “new Tomato” was entitled to 
be classed as a novelty. The truth of the 
mailer is* that in many instances the seed 
has been saved from a few well-shaped or 
well - coloured fruits already christened 
and in cultivation, and the resulting seed¬ 
lings have received a fancy name and 
have been in turn seeded, the resulting 
seed being put upon the market as that 
of a new variety. Even in cases where 
honest hybridisation has been carried out 
I am very sceptical as to the value of the 
majority of the progeny, and in any case 


there are .already so many excellent 
Tomatoes in commerce that these novelties 
tend to become somewhat of a weariness 
to the grower, and a halt might very well 
be called.— K. Bright. 

Thyme. — Among herbs which are in 
fairly regular request, Thyme is apt to be 
left to its own will. A bed will last with¬ 
out renewal for an indefinite number of 
years, but sooner or later a collapse takes 
place. It is ns well, therefore, to have a 
few young plants in reserve, and now that 
growth is again on the move the young 
tips, if inserted in sandy soil in a cold 
frame, will soon root, and will make 
useful plants in the course of a season. 
Thyme is also easily raised from seeds, 
but the seedlings take some little time to 
become of a usable size.— Kirk. 

Karrow main crop Peas.— From now to tbe 
middle, or in some places the end, of June is a 
suitable time to sow late Peas. Every 
gardener lias his favourite varieties based 
upon experience. Ne Plus Ultra is still one of 
the best of the tall varieties, but I think very 
tall Peas are not so popular as they were in 
some places from the difficulty of getting suit¬ 
able sticks. I have sometimes obtained a good 
second crop late in the season from this and 
some other varieties when the first crop is | 
gathered promptly and the plants are well 
supported with mulch and water. The follow¬ 
ing are good maincrop Marrow Peas of 
medium height:—Autocrat, Sutton’s Best of 
All, Sharpe’s Queen, and Veitch’s Perfection, 
an old variety but reliable. Draw 6-inch 
drills and sow two rows in each 4 inches apart, 
or at any rate do not over-crowd. Bun the 
rows north and south so that the sun may 
shine on both sides.—E. H. 

Scorzonera.— Not so generally met with now 
as was at one time the case, Scorzonera is 
still appreciated by some. The culture of this 
root, resembles, generally speaking, tnat of tne 
more popular Salsafy; Out it does not appear 
to be generally known that it does not reach 
its highest excellence until the second season 
of growth. This may easily be proved by 
leaving part of a line over winter; this prac¬ 
tice bting at one time quite common among 
the older school of gardeners.—K. Bright. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-room. — With the sending of the 
last of the fruits of London or Five- 
erowned Pippin to table, and of 
Wellington or Dumelow’s Seedling to the 
kitchen, the Apple crop of 1914 has come 
to an end. The two varieties mentioned 
kept in fine condition to the last, and the 
flavour in both cases was unimpaired. The 
fruit-room will now be fully ventilated and 
in due course the walls, etc., will be lime- 
washed and the shelves cleaned down. 

Potato store.— This structure will also 
undergo a thorough cleaning as soon as it 
is at liberty. All the brickwork will be 
washed over with hot lime, when all will 
be in a sweet, clean condition for the 
storing of the new crop when the time 
arrives. 

Mushroom-house .— 1 This also undergoes 
an annual cleaning, and extra pains are 
bestowed on the process with a view to 
getting rid of insects in advance of the 
time the house is required for the making 
up of the first new bed. Everything in the 
way of old beds, soil and litter, or any¬ 
thing that is likely to harbour wood- 
lice, crickets, and “black beetles” is 
taken out. after which the house is 
thoroughly fumigated with sulphur. Two 
or three old buckets or similar utensils 
answer as well as anything for this pur¬ 
pose. A shovelful of red-hot coals is put 
into each and on them is shaken about 
| lb. of sulphur. All ventilators, etc., are 
closed beforehand so that the person 
attending to the fumigating has nothing to 
j do but close the door after applying' the 
j sulphur. This usually makes a clean 
sweep of everything in the shape of insect 
life and destroys all fungoid germs on 
walls and woodwork, after which nothing 
remains to be done but to give tbe walls 
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a good lime-washing. Until the house is 
again required for use the ventilators and 
door remain wide open. 

Preparations for bedding. — As the 
flowers on the spring-flowering plants 
wane they will be taken up, and such as 
are required for another season divided 
and planted out in the reserve ground. 
Here they should have every attention in 
the way of watering and keeping down 
weeds if plants of a satisfactory nature 
for the filling of the beds again next 
autumn are looked for. Tulips require 
lifting with a fork, and if wanted again 
for the same purpose a considerable 
amount of care must be bestowed on the 
ripening and storing of the bulbs. As a 
rule the early-floweriug Dutch varieties 
are not satisfactory when employed the 
second season after importation for the 
filling of beds, but are useful for plant¬ 
ing in the Grass in the wild garden and 
shrubberies, where, if failures result, the 
matter Is not of such great moment. 
Vacant beds should then have their verges 
clipped, and the same with regard to 
edgings of Box, then manured and dug. 
Beds in which Calceolarias are to lie 
planted are the better for a good dressing 
of sound loam, either in addition to or 
without manure. The planting of many 
things may then be proceeded with, such, 
for instance, as Calceolarias, Asteriscus, 
Agathoea, Pentstemons—in fact anything 
of a half-hardy nature. Care must be 
taken that the soil about tbe roots in every 
instance is moist. If planted dry much 
watering is required before the balls be¬ 
come moistened throughout, and they are 
i longer in getting a good start. A good 
soaking of water should therefore be 
afforded all bedding plants prior to being 
planted out. 

Walks and drives. — The present is the 
best time for dealing with weed-infested 
walks and drives. If dressed with a weed¬ 
killer now they keep bright and clean for 
the remainder of the season. As tlies6 
weed-killers are of a poisonous nature the 
directions for use sent with them should 
in every particular be implicitly followed. 

Wall-tree protection. — Whatever this 
may consist of, whether of blinds or nets, 
the trees should be fully exposed during 
the day, and at night also when mild, with 
a view to getting the foliage hardened, so 
that the coverings can, by the end of the 
month, be dispensed with altogether. 
Blinds should be well dried and stored 
away for future use. Netting can be stored 
provisionally, as it will not be long 
before it is again required for the protec¬ 
tion of Strawberry-beds, etc. With the 
protection apparatus out of the way atten¬ 
tion can then be turned to the pricking 
up of the hard-trodden surface of the 
alleys, and, after applying an artificial 
fruit manure, mulching the surface, finish¬ 
ing with a good soaking of water if, when 
tested, that portion of the border is found 
to be dry. 

Summer Raspberries. — As tbe young 
shoots round the stools have grown suf¬ 
ficiently for the strongest to be seen, from 
nine to ten of them, as near to the parent 
stool as circumstances permit, should be 
selected to remain and the others hoed or 
cut off. This not only prevents a conges¬ 
tion of the young canes later on, but it 
strengthens the stools and the canes re¬ 
quired for next year’s fruiting, while it 
permits of sunlight and air penetrating 
and circulating freely throughout the 
plantation. 

Autumn Raspberries.— The young canes 
should now be thinned out, leaving the 
best and strongest about 1 foot apart for 
the furnishing of the trellis, and cutting 
out the others just beneath the surface. 
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Rose Garden. — Roses have without ox- tin’s sonson it can hardly ho made too firm. 


coption broken well and growth is stronj 
Some few caterpillars have boon found on 


Good fibrous loam should form the princi¬ 
pal part. This should ho pulled to pieces 


standing varieties, which are a great im¬ 
provement on the older kinds. Sow at 
this sea son in the coolest part of the gar- 


some wall-trained trees, otherwise there ' alxmt the size of Walnuts. Much will do- den on well-manured and deeply-worked 


is so far an absence of insects. Mildew 
has npiieared on the leaves of the Noisette 
Purity. which is generally one of the 
first, if not the first, to fall n victim to 
this malady. The Rambler named Queen 
Alexandra has also been susceptible to 


IK*nd on the nature of the loam as to the 
(juantily required. If ol' the best use four 
parts and add a small quantity of wood i 
ashes, .Pinch bones, and a 0-inch potful of j 
Rentley’s No. 1 Chrysanthemum manure j 
(or other approved fertiliser) to every 


soil. There is often a difficulty in main¬ 
taining an unbroken supply of true 
Spinach during the summer months. 

New Zealand Spinach is an excellent 
substitute, and is preferred by some per¬ 
sons, as it lacks the peculiar bitterness of 


attack early in former seasons, but so far i harrow-load, and sufficient coarse sand to j t p e former. A small sowing should be 


the foliage is bright and clean. The soil 
in the beds and borders will now be well 
hoed. 

Iris Kaempferi. — These have been top- 
dressed with some rich compost. Although 
this is the third season since the clumps 
were imported there is no apparent 
diminution of vigour; In fact, the clumps 
are making stronger growth than ever. 
The roots are well watered every other 
day for the present, but ns soon as growth 
is more advanced they will rewive copious 
supplies daily. This is mentioned to show 
that this beautiful Iris can 1 h> grown else¬ 
where than on the margin of ]>onds and 
streams, etc. 

Early Celery. —This being quite large 
enough for transplanting into the trenches, 
the bed into which the plants were pricked 
off will be well soaked with water a few 
hours beforehand. Each plant will he 
lifted with a good hall and the holes for 


made on a south border at once unless 
it has been sown in pots and raised under 


ensure a [>orous soil. If the loam is very 
stiff some fine mortar rubble and well- 

decayed loaf-soil or old Mushroom manure j g[ ass> which is much the best way of treat¬ 
ing this valuable vegetable. This variety, 
being very tender, should not be planted 
till quite the end of the month on a warm 
border. Sprinkle overhead frequently to 
give it a good start. 


may with advantage he added, with a 
slight dusting of fresh soot. The i>ots and 
drainage should both he scrupulously clean 
and dry. If now [Hits are used they 
should he well soaked before using. The 

jM)ts generally used are those from T inches . . 

; , •. ,. . , Tomatoes grown for the open air should 

to 10 niches in diameter, the larger sizes . , , . * . , , , 

.... . 11 bv now be strong, short-jointed, and 

& r;i ■- 

plants. See that each plant is properly 
supported and tied loosely, leaving plenty 
of room for the shoots to grow, and, after 


potting, place them in a sheltered position 
so that protection can be afforded if 
needed. 

Planting summer-bedding plants.— The 

planting of nil tender plants should bo 


soil are warm. Generally speaking, the 
soil is yet too cold for their reception, 
therefore it is better to retain them in the 
pots for another week or so. If the 
ground has not been prepared this should 
he done at once. The position chosen 
should he one exposed to full sun. If 
spaces are available on walls having a 
south or south-west aspect there will un¬ 


delayed until the last week in May, and doubtedly be greater chances of securing a 


them, if the weather is mild, push on the 


their reception made large enough so that Planting of such things as quickly as possi- 
they can be planted without breaking them. ! hie, beginning with the less tender things 
When finished a good soaking of water is and working up to Begonias, Cannas, 
given, and to conserve moisture the sur- Heliotropes, and sub-tropical plants, which 


crop of fruit than when planted in open 
quarters. In the latter position they give 
profitable returns in some seasons, but in 
the Midlands we get .one good season to 
two or three bad ones. Strong plants. 


face between the plants is afterwards I may safely occupy their outdoor positions ! well hardened and just commencing to 


mulclnxl with old Mushroom-bed manure. ! •>>’ Hie second W(*ek in June. It fro- 

A. W. ! quently liapjiens that we get very cold 

- j N.E. winds from May 21st to May 25th, 

! and tender plants put out before this are 
; apt to get stunted. A scheme for plant- 
! ing should have been arranged, and plants 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Raspberry plants are now growing fast 
and the young canes should be thinned. 
Unless required for future transplanting 
they may be thinned down to two or three 


worked up in accordance with it. having 
on hand after planting is completed a 


growths to each stool, removing the 1 sina11 reserve of plants of all kinds from 
Weakest ones bv pulling them out. When , which may lx* had sufficient to fill up any 
stock is required for forming new planta- ! Wanks that may occur later, as a few 


blossom, are necessary for planting in the 
oi>en, and unless these are obtainable it is 
useless attempting their culture. The 
plants should be restricted to the main 
shoots, lateral growth being kept closely 
stopiied. * 

Frame Cuciimbers. — Frames and brick 
pits now being cleared of their temporary 
occupants may be got ready for planting 
with Cucumber plants. It is not necessary 

* - -~ *- . , rm . .. , to provide hotbeds specially for summer 

tions the sucker more distant from the j <l™ths always take place, lhe Pjantmg j fraiue cucumbers if these have been pro- 
1 — 1 ’ * " - ’ - • •* - • i [ s? to a great extent, a matter of individual : v j^ ec j f or 

taste, but the combinations of plants ought | 8U ftj C j en t 
to he so arranged that all in each com- ' 
bination are at their best at the same time, 
so as to avoid flowerless blanks. Another 
point to be studied is to try and give each 

pinnt the position for which it is boat ] ^odiVVingThe waterh£ amHlyringlng in 

- - i sui |°? and in which it will give the best i aocor{ ] anre w ith the state of the w’eather, 

Peaches and Nectarines are thickly set aI ! d ingest succession of flower. We a ■ cucumbers will grow’ and fruit well during 
with fruit remove all badly-placed ones, j W1S 1 • f ° r s IOWf ! ry . ? . ’ . ! the summer. Alw’ays use tepid water for 

retaining those fruits that are most nro- ! planting season, but it is not alvvajs to be , svr j n£r | ner the leaves or moistening the noil 

had, and means must be at band for water- 


stool should be allowed to remain for this 
puriKise. Autumn-fruiting varieties should 
be afforded sufficient room to allow of the 
canes being tied thinly to the wires. Stir 
the surface soil and apply a g<xnl mulch of 
half-rotten manure, and if the weather is 
dry follow this with a thorough stinking 
of weak liquid manure. If 


vided for the other plants, as there will be 
warmth remaining in the 
materials to start and carry on the 
growth of Cucumber plants without any 
additions. By closing the frames early in 
the afternoon, affording no shade, and by 


retaining those fruits that are most pro¬ 
minent and taking tin* lead in size, but the , . ,, , . . , . . . .. , 

final thinning should not he carried out ln « 1,1 a11 newly-planted stock and attend- 
until they have finished stoning. As a j in « *> ^ waats untl1 / stab, !f hed * 1l Sur ’ 
general rule one fruit iier square foot is fn^-rooting plants and sniall seedlings 
sufficient for the largest varieties of i ar0 especially apt to miller, and these 
Peaches, and rather more may tie left of | should also be shaded if the w-’eather is 
those of medium size, as well as most j llot and dl ‘ y * Should the soil m the be< s 
varieties of Nectarines. The trees at this ' 1)0 very dry it is advisable to give a good j 

stnf-c should bo liberally supplied with j i^ntiw^s bJs®W ! ‘l“ e "re usually made of 

‘the afternoon and evening. When | «?"*• which are especially effective, with a 


j syringing the leaves or moistening the soil. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

May Tulips.— During the week the May- 
flowering Tulips have added considerably 
to the attractions of the garden. These 
are rather earlier than usual, but, never¬ 
theless, they are very welcome. At the 


water at the roots, and, w’here a full crop 

u swelling, weak liquid manure from the l “mnko the“wVn 'fimn'a'bont' the I vknv t(> xht ' lr numbers being increased in 

farmyard should be frequently given. To I Panting make the soil firm about the ! ^ A bed containing a large quan- 

young trees making strong growths only j r(>,)CS - tity of the popular Clara Butt is very 

clear water should be afforded, but this ■ Leeks. —Any Leeks still unused should ^.p-jug The bulbs were planted very 

should he liberally supplied during long | be lifted without delay and the stems ; C ] OS( q v __ muc [ 1 raore m tllan is llslm lly ti,' 0 

Kindis of drought. j buried to a good depth to preserve them, j C ase-solely for cutting; but owing to cir- 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants, whether in- Prepare the ground for the coming main- cums t nntH;s their display has been seen 

tended for the production of large blooms j cr °P’ ant * Leeks are required an( ] a( j m ired in a growing state. The 

or to he used for decoration, should now ! miiko , trenches similar to thosei intended j very closeness with which they were 
he in a suitable condition for the final for Celery, with the exception that more , p] an t ot j ij as materially enhanced the aj>- 
jiotting. Prepare all materials required am ‘ richer manure should be dug into the j j )0aralK ^ G f the bed, and forms an argu- 
for the w’ork, so that no delay occurs j bottoms of the trenches. For ordinary j monf j n favour of thick planting. T. 

when potting has commenced. It is I aiI 'I M >ses a good plot of land that has been : 1V lrofioxa and t. r. grandiflora are very 

ill ways w’ell to prepare and thoroughly mix ! deeply dug and well jnanured I handsome, their yellow and graceful 

. " ” j flowers being very distinct. T. Gcsneri- 

ana and the old T. fulgens, likewise in 
bl(Kim, are useful and showy; and in the 


tlie soil some days before using, placing it 
in an ojion shed and turning it every two 
or three days. On no account should the 
soil he used when wet. It is better to err 
on the side of dryness, as in [Kitting at 


well. The drills should be drawn out j 
rather deeply at 15 inches apart, putting ! 
the plants 9 inches apart in the row’s. 

Spinach. — Frequent sowings should 1 m* 
made of some of the broad-Ienved, long- i 
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course of a few days the Parrot Tulips, 
with their curious outlines and bright 
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colours, will be available. While the 
majority of flowers in a cut state looks 
well associated with their own foliage, 
some diflic-ulty is occasionally experienced 
in providing sufficient leaves in the case 
of Tulips, but this difficulty may l>e met 
by the free use of Solomon’s Seal, which 
goes well with Tulips when cut. A 
variety which has been commented upon 
during the present spring is the well- 
known Artus, which, alike in beds or in 
borders, is worthy of attention. 

Narcissi. —At the present time the Poet’s 
Narcissus (N. poeticus), in large clumps, is 
at the height of its display. Everyone 
admires the Pheasant’s-eye, and, apart 
from its value in the hardy-plant border, 
the variety is useful for naturalising in 
the Grass or in woodlands. Jonquils have 
been good. These bulbs were originally 
procured for forcing, and, as strong forc¬ 
ing was not resorted to, year by year the 
bulbs, after being ripened, were planted 


well sweetened by repeated turnings, and 
firmly trodden, and rough mellow loam of 
a rather adhesive character is used for the 
bed. Contrary to the usual practice, three 
plants are allowed to the sash, instead of 
the orthodox single plant. These are 
grown on the single-stem system, and give 
excellent results. An advantage of this 
method is, or so it appears to me, that in 
the event of canker attacking the plant, 
the labour involved is not wasted, as is 
the case when only a single plant is put 
out to each light. The seeds are sown in 
the bed when the heat is light, but of 
course other seeds are sown at the same 
time in pots in case of accidents. 

Cucumbers.—Further seeds of Cucum¬ 
bers were sown. With the advancing heat 
of the sun, a partly-spent hotbed, pre¬ 
viously employed in other ways, makes a 
suitable place for Cucumber growing. The 
variety preferred at this time is Tender 
and True, a sort which is easily managed 


The Lachenalia as a basket 'plant. 


out. Now they are beginning to give a 
return, and niuong those which have been 
useful may be mentioned N. Jonquilla, 
N. odorus, and the Rush-leaved variety, 
N. juncifolius. The last has been the 
K*ast satisfactory, probably owing to its 
delicate constitution; and it would ap¬ 
pear to require a specially favoured site in 
respect of exposure to be quite success¬ 
fully grown out-of-doors, in our district 
at all events. The Barri types have been 
exceedingly good, and were very free and 
graceful. 

Melons in pits.— During the week 
several hotbeds were made for Melons. 
There is an ever-increasing difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary supplies of stable- 
litter, and this leads to a greater use of 
leaves. While this is in itself no objec¬ 
tion, yet a too free use of leaves may lead 
to an earlier cooling of the beds ; but as in 
the present case the subsiding heat can 
be reinforced by hot-wafer pipes, a free 
use of leaves was made. The mixture was 


under moderate conditions of tempera¬ 
ture. To conserve heat, early shutting 
up is practised, and during the earlier 
stages of growth mats are used at night. 

Potting. -There is always at this time 
more or less potting which requires atten¬ 
tion. The difficulty now is to got the soil 
in a proper condition as regards moisture, 
Soil left on the potting bench for a day or 
two soon becomes dust dry, so that it pays 
to mix up just a sufficient batch for the 
requirements of the moment. Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Chrysanthemums, and other 
things are being moved on from time to 
time as occasion requires, and before they 
become pot-bound. 

Celosias.—A sowing of these showy 
plants has been made for autumn decora¬ 
tion. When grown in quantity and inter¬ 
mixed with fine-foliaged plants they 
always attract attention. Celosias must 
not lie permitted to become pot-bound in 
their earlier stages, for if this happens 


they produce their flower-spikes prema¬ 
turely, and these are small and of little 
value. Strains vary considerably, so that 
when any fine examples are noted it pays 
to collect seetl from them, and in a short 
time a strain of some value can be built 
up. The ordinary C. plumosa (crimson 
or yellow’) is the variety most generally 
grown, but C. Thompsoni, although per¬ 
haps not quite so graceful as C. plumosa, 
is well worthy of attention. 

Hardy fruit.—Last year and in 1013 the 
crop of Apples was exceptionally heavy, 
and, consequently, fears were entertained 
that a year of comparative scarcity might 
follow. To judge from the display of 
bloom upon the wall-trees, now in flower, 
and from the promise ui»on trees in the 
open, the crop will be, at any rate, quite up 
to the average. An encouraging condition is 
that the foliage is rapidly expanding, and 
this will to some extent protect tlie blooms 
from late frosts. Bears will perhaps not 
be quite such a heavy crop as last year, 
but the outlook is encouraging. In re¬ 
spect of Blums there is every prosi>ect of 
quite a good crop, and the bush plants 
have not been at all adversely a fleeted by 
frosts. Gooseberries have set very freely, 
and are practically out of danger. Straw¬ 
berry bloom is beginning to be conspi¬ 
cuous. A rather large; break of Sep- 
tember-plan ted runners looks like giving 
a good account of itself. Morello Cherries 
uj»on a north wall have boon well watered 
in the course of the week. These are 
somew’liat interfered with in respect of 
moisture from the fact that a belt of trees 
of considerable size is in their immediate 
neighbourhood, so that from time to time 
the Cherries are given thorough water¬ 
ings. Those who hap|ten to be troubled 
by the Raspberry-moth (Lampion ia 
rubella) will be well advised to keep a 
strict outlook for possible attacks. This 
moth does not attack the Raspberry until 
the flowering time, laying its eggs in the 
blooms, the resulting larv.-e feeding on the 
berries as they form, and, consequently, 
if the fruit is not altogether destroyed it 
is sadly disfigured. A light spraying with 
a weak solution of Fir-tree oil is about the 
best dressing that can be given. 

Arum Lilies.—These have been very use¬ 
ful for a prolonged season, but their 
period of effectiveness is now over. In 
the meantime the plants will be placed in 
a sheltered position out-of-doors, and the 
supply of moisture will be slightly lessened. 
Opinions differ as to the advisability of 
drying off or of planting out Arums dur¬ 
ing the summer months. Much must de¬ 
pend upon circumstances, but I never 
have noticed any very noteworthy differ¬ 
ence betw'oen plants dried off in their pots 
and those planted out, so that the practice 
followed with the majority of the pieces 
is that of planting out. Naturally, a 
sunny exi>osure is selected, and when pos¬ 
sible the site is not of too rich a character. 
Such conditions approximate, more or 
less, to the custom of drying off the plants 
in the pots in which they were grown. 

Vegetable garden.—When time can be 
spared at this season the hoe ought to be 
kept regularly at work among growing 
crops. Not only is the soil aerated by 
this practice, but weeds are prevented 
from getting the upper hand, while, in ad¬ 
dition, the loose tilth so formed acts as a 
mulch—an advantage not to be lost sight 
of in these days of scarcity of labour and 
shortage of manure. Thinning in the 
case of Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, and 
other forward crops will in a short time 
demand attention, and suecessional sow¬ 
ings of various kinds require to be regu¬ 
larly put out. Celery plants must never 
suffer from the lack of moisture, and a 
f ew of the earlier plants may now be put 
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out with safety, provided these have been 
well hardened off. Asparagus is now 
abundant, and in picking Spinach Beet, if 
the plants are cut over at the ground-line 
with a sharp knife a fresh supply of suc¬ 
culent leaves is formed. As a rule, 
Spinach licet, seeds in late May, but cut¬ 
ting down as advised delays seed forma¬ 
tion. W. McGuekoo. 

Jiulmav Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Chelsea Show, May 18Tn-20Tn, 1915. 

If there have been much speculation, and 
not a few misgivings, as to the nature of 
this great flower festival at a fnoment 
unique in horticultural history, the 
latter would be at once dispelled and the 
former put entirely out of court by the 
remarkable exhibition which had been got 
together in the Hospital grounds at 
Chelsea this year. Unfortunately, on the 
opening day the weather was as bad as it 
could possibly have been, as the rain, 
which began to fall in the early morning 
and came down in torrents during the whole 
of the forenoon, but ceased somewhat as 
the day wore on, rendered the ground in 
many directions quite a quagmire, and 
caused much inconvenience to exhibitors, 
more especially those in the open air, and 
the great number of visitors who braved 
the elements and crowded in to see the 
marvellous display provided for them. 
True, we have seen a larger exhibition 
there, a greater expanse of canvas, and 
a greater area devoted to rock and formal 
gardens, to alpine and hardy flowers, and 
the sumptuous wealth of Roses, fruits, 
and greenhouse flowers of all descriptions 
which have gained for this annual event 
a world-wide renown. To-day we have 
to chronicle no increase in size in any of 
these departments, rather the reverse. At 
the same time the Society—in the words of 
Sir Harry Veiteh addressed to the mem¬ 
bers of the Press at the luncheon follow¬ 
ing the private view on the day prior to 
the ojienmg of the show—might well view 
with justifiable pride an exhibition which 
for all-round quality and variety has never 
been surpassed in its history. To have 
achieved so much at a time of such 
national slress demonstrates the far-reach- 
ing influence of the Society and emphasises 
in the highest degree the support it re- . 
ceives from all classes of horticulturists. ! 

Hence from many points of view the 
show of 3915, while showing the interest 
taken in horticulture in this country, even 
in abnormal times, also establishes a 
record particularly in the directions of I 
high-class products and all-round excel¬ 
lence. The exhibition was the poorer be¬ 
cause of the absence of the varied 
groups which the Messrs. Veiteh for so 
many successive years brought to these 
gatherings. These, unfortunately, are no 
more, though their high excellence will 
long live in the memory. 

With respect to the show itself, a huge 
four-span canvas tent sheltered a wealth 
of Roses and greenhouse flowers— 
Begonias. Ilippea strums, Carnations, 
and the like—which have never been ex¬ 
celled. The Roses, indeed, were superb, 
the array of colour, their informal dis¬ 
posal, and great variety appealing at 
once. Orchids—quite a lavish display— 

occupied the two sheltering ends of the 
tent, while in all directions Tulips and 
alpines, the choicest. Lilies and herbaceous 
plants. Rhododendrons and Azaleas vied 
with each other in the gaiety of their 
flowers. Fruits were not extensively 
represented, though the unique collection j 
of Melons from Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
Reading, and the Strawberries from 
Laxton’s. Bedford, showed that these 
things are not forgotten. In the open, 


rock gardens abounded, and though we 
have seen them on a far more elaborate 
scale we have never seen them arranged 
with greater skill or a truer perception 
of the needs of the plants that constitute 
for them such high ornament. Appended 
is a brief review of the more important 
aspects of this great show\ 

ROCK GARDENS. 

These, as usual, were a great feature, 
and in the main evidenced liigh-class 
work. Less numerous and extensive 
than in former years, they were not, how¬ 
ever, less beautiful. Occupying the 
Embankment end of the exhibition, we 
take the best as we find them. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
(Mr. Upton proprietor) had some excellent 
things in alpines and shrubs. Semper- 
vivum Laggeri and S. rubicundum, the 
latter with crimson-green bordered leaves, 
were very tine. Phlox Douglasi (quite a 
good blue), Anthemis Aizoon (white), 
Erodium trichomanoides, and Iberis 
jucunda w'ere other choice things. Of 
rock shrubs, Cytisus decumbens (yellow), 
Potentilla Veitchi (white), and Crypto- 
meria elegans nana all occupied good 
places. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 

| had many choice alpines, of which Pent- 
• stemon Davidsoni (scarlet), Dryas Sunder- 
manni (very pure wdiite), Oxalis ennea- 
phylla rosea, Primula pulverulenta rosea, 
Campanula Steveni (clear blue), and 
Pinguicula Reuteriana (pink - flowered) 
were some of the most choice. Of quite 
surpassing beauty was the pretty glaucous¬ 
leaved, pink - stemmed, yellow - flowered 
Hypericum Kotschianum. It is an ideal 
rock plant. Primula and Globe Flow'er 
Gentian and Orchis occupied low places or 
pasture In a very effective way. 

Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, arranged an excellent piece of work, 
using sandstone rock in rather bold 
masses. This was one of the most showy 
in the exhibition and displayed the more 
attractive flowering alpines of the 
moment. If it erred at all it was on the 
side of exceeding display. A remarkable 
bit of colour was that created by Cortusa 
villosa, and a gentle slope of it 0 feet 
long wus eliarming. Primula pulverulenta 
in a rich mass in shade was very striking, 
and hardly less effective was Primula 
Veitchi. Much attention was given to 
crevice planting; many things from the 
Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris) to 
encrusted Saxifrages being correctly dis¬ 
posed. 

Messrs. Pulham and Sons, Newman- 
street. Oxford-street, had the boldest rock 
garden in the exhibition, treating it with 
skill and judgment. The grey Lanca¬ 
shire limestone, a pretty toned rock that 
agrees with everything, was employed. 
The waterfall and pool portion were 
very skilfully done, the latter cor¬ 
rectly planted. Trillium, Cyprlpedium, 
Ramondia, Saxifrage, now of the en¬ 
crusted set, and anon of the waterside, as 
in the case of S. peltata, were all in the 
right places, while Lewisia and Saxifraga 
longlfolia occupied nearly vertical rock 
faces and gave character and charm to 
their surroundings. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
had one of the most charming rock garden 
exhibits in the show. A cool corner with 
dripping rock ornamented by Hart’s 
Tongue Ferns was very beautiful, the grey 
of the Welsh mountain limestone, moss- 
garnished and okl-looking, materially as¬ 
sisting the naturalness of the whole. A 
rocky stream leading to a pool was also 
| effectively executed, and many plants were 
seen almost as in Nature. That, in our 
| opinion, Is true rock gardening. The as¬ 


sociation of rock and rock shrub revealed 
very thoughtful work, particularly in re- 
si#*ct to Juniperus sinensis procumbens, 
w hich, by reason of habit and dark green 
colour, is eminently fitted for this class of 
w'ork. Cotoneaster congesta is, alike, w r ell 
suited and good. Many choice plants w T ere 
to be seen, though in no instance was the 
planting overdone. 

Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, 
had an excellent exhibit and employed 
Yorkshire limestone. A rooky rivulet and 
pool were good features, the former par¬ 
ticularly so. Among alpine plants w r ere 
Patrinia palmata, Androsace sarmentosa, 
Saxifraga lantoscana superba, Viola 
bosniaea, Gentians, Oxalis enneaphylla, 
and Silene Hookeri. This firm planted 
tw r o sections, one of which was devoted to 
massed alpines, Aubrietias, subulata 
Phloxes, and other showy subjects. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, em¬ 
ployed Cheddar limestone, and arranged 
and planted it well. Some of the more 
beautiful plants he employed Included 
Campanula Steveni alba, which, if not pure 
w'hite, is very charming and distinct. 
Cheiranthus Newark Park hybrid, of 
orange tone, is very striking. Rubus 
parvus is a ruddy-leaved species from New 
Zealand and quite beautiful. In blue and 
white, Aquilegia glandulosa is an alpine 
gem, just as it is ideal for the.rock gar¬ 
den. Daphne rupestris, Myosotis rupioola, 
Phlox nivalis, Auricula Mrs. Robinson, 
and Onosmas were other good things. 

Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington, 
had a delightful piece of work, using 
Wren-side (Westmoreland) limestone., In 
i colour-tone and sympathy with plant-life 
it is equal to the Welsh and Yorkshire, and 
approximates more closely to the latter in 
form and stratification. The conception 
of the cascade and planting it high up 
with miniature Fern life was a bit of 
Nature’s own; it was well done. Moraine, 
rooki km)I, and cool and shady places all 
received careful treatment, and in the 
latter Trillium and Cypripedium played an 
important part. An attempt was made at 
alpine meadow planting, though we 
imagine the drenching rain of the opening 
day to some extent, at least, robbed this 
of the finishing touches. Had this been 
equal to the main w r e imagine the atten¬ 
tion given to detail in other directions 
would have placed it with the l>est. 

Mr. J. Wood, Boston Spa, Yorks, dis¬ 
played an excellent rock garden, using the 
highly ornamental, weathered Yorkshire 
limestone w ? hich he knows so well. The 
lie of the rocks was very w’ell conceived, 
the intersecting pathway, including drift 
and watercourse, all effectively done. The 
planting, however, was less well done 
than formerly, in part through the ab¬ 
sence, w'e believe, of the owner, who is 
doing something for his country. Good 
effects were created by Trillium, 
Dodecatheon, Androsace sarmentosa, and 
other plants, while near the pool Fuukla 
and other suitable things appeared. A 
great sward of Gentinna aCaulis, with 
hundreds of flowers which the rain on the 
first day precluded from opening, w’as a 
brilliant spectacle on the second day. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, The 
Arcade, Liverpool-street, and Bagshot, 
had a fine arrangement also in the York 
stone. Artistic in itself, intelligence and 
knowledge of the lie of the stone in 
Nature are the essentials to make it a 
success. Well disposed ou nearly 
vertical rock w’ere several of the Lew4slas, 
making together an effective colony. L. 
llowelli, L. Cotyledon, and L. oppositi- 
folia were all remarked. The blue- 
flowered alpine Phlox Douglasi was excel¬ 
lent, and Mazus reptans carpeted a con¬ 
siderable patch of ground. Campanula 
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Alllonl was very flue here, its big, blue, 
erect bells rendering it very striking. 
Saxifrages were in plenty. Phlox subulata 
and Aubrietia were used discreetly and 
with good results. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
employed Sussex sandstone, which, pre¬ 
sently toning down by exposure, is very 
good. In the exhibition arena, and for 
momentary effect, its newness tells 
against it. Rather bold masses were em¬ 
ployed. Phloxes in great variety, 
Aubrietias of sorts, mossy and other Saxi¬ 
frages, Primulas, and the like were freely 
grouped. 

Misses Hopkins, Shepperton - on- 
Thames, also arranged a rock garden ex¬ 
hibit, employing freely of Gentian, 
Phlox, Aubrietia, Ramondia, mossy Saxi¬ 
frage, Androsace sarmentosa, and others. 
A miniature pool was surrounded by 
Funkia, Trollius, and other suitable sub¬ 
jects. 

ALPINE PLANT EXHIBITS. 

These were very numerous and we re¬ 
gret our inability to deal with the whole 
of them. All were arranged in the great 
tent. Undoubtedly the unique collection 
sent by Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., 
Hayes, Kent, and so admirably grown and 
staged by his gardener, Mr. J. Grand- 
field, attracted everybody. A double 
table space was employed, alpine Azaleas 
associated with Saxifraga Cotyledon 
pyramidalis occupying prominent positions 
with a great valley-like centre of the 
choicest alpines in specimen form, with a 
proportionately wide margin everywhere. 
It was, however, the unique cultural ex¬ 
cellence of the plants and their size that 
appealed, the choicest examples defying 
description. For example, no word pic¬ 
ture could give an idea of the supreme 
beauty of Erinacea pungens, whose laven¬ 
der, i>ea-shaped flowers adorn a spiny 
Genista-like, glaucous-leaved bush 8 inches 
high and as much across. Nor could any 
description convey the great charm of 
pinky Rouvardia-like flowers that beset 
the soft, woolly, glaucous tufts of Asperula 
suberosa. These must be seen, and when 
in such infection as here they fascinate all. 
Other very choice tliiugs—not isolated 
examples, but occurring freely, and so 
demonstrating the richness of the collec¬ 
tion—were Pentsteraon Davidsoni (scarlet 
flowers, prostrate, glaucous habit), Andro¬ 
sace lielvetica, Haberlea virginalis (pure 
white, miniature, Streptocarpus - like 
flowers, 0 Inches high), Armeria ctespitosa 
(an inch-high mass of palest pink), 
Ramondias, Lewisias, Silene Hookeri, the 
lovely Oxalis adenophylla, and a host of 
the rarest Saxifrages were all to be seen 
in perfection. 

Bees, Limited, Liverpool, had the group 
of highest excellence of any trade exhibi¬ 
tor, the group revelling in novelties from 
China and elsewhere, which their enter¬ 
prise has brought together. The greatest 
novelty—it gained an Award of merit— 
was the new Chinese Anemone rupicola, a 
foot high, as shown, with pure white 
flowers in the way of vitifolia or japonica 
alba, of rare substance and great purity. 
The outer sepals before the flowers ex¬ 
pand are rosy-lilac in colour. It is a plant 
of rare merit and distinction, with much 

vigour to boot. Roscoea cautlioides 

Weldenia Candida, Daphne rupestris, 

Potentilla uana argentea (yellow), 

Erinacea pungens, Oxalis adenophylla, 
Aquilegia glandulosa, Celmisia specta- 
bilis argentea (white). Primula secundi- 
flora—virtually a sikkimensis done in 
crimson and magenta on mealy stems— 
Malvastrum coccineum, Cypripediums, and 
Lewisias were the gems of the group,'quite 
apart from a host of Primulas, as 
Bulleyana, Forrest!, and others, and much 


besides, which placed the group high In 
the estimation of those who know such 
plants. 

Dr. Macwatt, Morelands, Duns, N.B., 
had an exhibit of Auriculas and rare 
Primulas. It was the latter which at¬ 
tracted mostly, though some of the kinds, 
ns Reini, a rare Japanese kind, waB very 
poorly represented. Such as Forresti, 
Julim, secundiflora shown in capital form, 
Tosalusis, with small- rosy flowers and 
woolly leaves, Darialica and modesta, 
both rosy, the latter of the “ Fairy ” type, 
Muretiana, geraniilfolia, and the very fine 
reddish-crimson Parryi were among many 
good things in the group. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had several delightful examples of the 
mauve-coloured Erinacea pungens, one of 
the choicest of miniature alpine shrubs. 
Onosma tauricum, Saponaria ocymoides 
splendens. Thymus ericanoides, a pretty 
C-inch-high bush, light golden in colour 
and very fragrant, Tulipa persica, Edel¬ 
weiss, Primula The General, Dianthus 
Napoleon III., and Phlox nivalis among 
species of Violas, alpine Daphnes, 
Primulas, and others. 

Mr. A. J. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, Slough, had several alpine novel¬ 
ties and rarities, notably Anacyclus 
formosus (white flower-heads, woolly 
leaves), Aquilegia ecalcarata, with elegant 
Thalictrum-like leafage and miniature 
reddish flowers, Lamiurn ovale, a distinct 
red-flowered kind, Meconopsis punicea, 
Sempervivum Laggerl, with crimson 
rosettes of leaves, Lathyrus pubescens, to¬ 
gether with fine groups of such Primulas 
as Bulleyana, pulverulenta, p. Mrs. 
Berkeley, P. luteola, P. cockburniana, P. 
Unique, P. Veitehi, P. sibirica (rosy, true), 
P. s. chineusis, with lilac flowers, and 
many more. 

Messrs. W. H. Rogers and Sons, South¬ 
ampton, are to be congratulated for bring¬ 
ing the finest lot of Ourisia coccinea in 
flower we have seen for a long time; the 
scarlet tubular flowers of this Chilian 
plant were most effective. Gaultheria 
proeumbens, Viola bosniaca, Vaccinium 
Mortianum, with rosy bells, and Myosotis 
rupicola were remarked. There was a 
goodly display of Primulas. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
good table of alpines, the best things in¬ 
cluding Aquilegia glandulosa, Pentstemon 
Seouleri, Androsace Chumbyi, Sedum 
pilosrum, and Clematis montana Perfec¬ 
tion. Saxifrages were well shown. 

Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, had 
a lovely lot of Auriculas, of which Argus 
(red), Phyllis Douglas (deep mauve), 
Lady Veitch (brick-red), Mildred Jay, 
and Othello were among the more con¬ 
spicuous. 

Mrs. Lloyd Edwards had a pretty ex¬ 
hibit of the newer mossy Saxifrages. Lady 
Northcliffe, Diana, Red Night, Jewel, 
Queen of the Belgians, and Rose Beauty 
are a few. 

Mr. G. Reutjie, Keston, had many 
choice things; Haberlea virginalis, Rhodo¬ 
dendron fastiglatum, Anemone sulpurea, 
Oxalis enneaphylla major, Daphne striata, 
and Cytisus Beani are a few. 

Mr. James Box, Lindfleld Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, had a capital table of 
alpines, his grouping of Lewisia Howelli, 
L. Cotyledon, L. oppositifolia, and L. 
Tweedyi being charming. Silene Hookeri, 
Daphne Cneorum, Trollius Orange Globe, 
Onosma, and Alpine Phloxes were all well 
staged. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, had 
a fine rock bank of showy, free-flowering 
alpines, Phloxes, Lithosperraum, Anthyllis 
montana, Gentians, Daphne Cneorum, 
Dodeeatheon, mossy Saxifrages, Androsace 
villosa, Achillea rupestris, and many 
Primulas being admirably displayed. 


Many other alpines were on view but 
the limitations of space preclude giving 
them in detaU. 

HERBACEOUS AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

In this department there was nothing so 
fine as the grouping of Lilies, Early 
Gladioli, Eremuri, and other things from 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester. Of 
the first-named L. Szovitzianum, L. Mar- 
ham, L. regale, L. Hansoni, L. japonicum 
Colchesteri, and L. Martagon d&lmaticum 
were all excellent, and associated with 
Bamboos, .Astilbe, Verba scum, Acer, 
Brodifea coccinea, Incarvillea, and Hab- 
ranthus pratensis a most effective whole 
was secured. Elsewhere Messrs. Wallace 
had a fine lot of Flag Irises. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
had the only group of Larkspurs in the 
show — Rev. E. Lnscelles (purple and 
white), Conspicua (pale blue), Queen 
Wilhelmina, Elsie (pale blue), W. T. Ware 
(rich purple, white centre), and Mrs. A. J. 
Watson (mauve), being some of the more 
distinct. The group was very naturally 
disposed. 

Messrs. Lilley, Guernsey, might well be 
credited with the most elegant exhibit in. 
the show, Ixias, Tritonlas, Peacock Iris, 
Dutch Iris, Iris Susiana, and early 
Gladioli being among the chief tilings 
staged. Lightness and eleganc6 charac¬ 
terised the whole. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had a superb lot of Flag aud other 
Irises, together with such good tliiugs ns 
Cypripedium pubescens, of which a hand¬ 
some colony was staged. Early Gladioli, 
Iris Susiana, Dodecatheons, Gentians, Mer- 
tensia, Pulmonaria, and the very showy 
Pieony abietina Excelsior. Oriental 
Poppies, Trillium, Peacock Iris, 
Ramondias, and the curious Llstera ovata 
were remarked. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, showed Flag Irises, Tree Poednies, 
Pentstemon Seouleri, Astilbe, Geums, 
Trollius, Iris pallida Lohengrin, Phlox 
Laphami, Eremuri, and other good things. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had one of the 
most interesting groups. Iris Korolkowi, 
I. Regelia, and not a few of the hybrid 
Regelio-cyclus race were shown, though we 
regret we are precluded from giving them 
in detail. Striking heads of Euphorbia 
Wulfeni, E. Characias, E. pllosa major, 
and others were full of interest. Primulas 
of many forms were in great force; also 
Trilliums, Cypripedium, Trollius, Cytisus, 
and much more. In a group alone Tree 
Preouies were a great feature, the inimit¬ 
able pink-flowered Queen Elizabeth being 
one of the most beautiful. In the open 
Mr. Perry had staged a wealth of hardy 
Ferns. 

Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, had 
a showy group of Lupins, Delphiniums in 
variety, Astilbes, Early Gladioli, Lilies, 
Euphorbia Wulfeni, Wahlenbergia Vincav 
flora, and other good things, arranging 
them well on the ground. Guillardia E. T. 
Anderton (clear self-yellow) was very 
good. 

FRUIT. 

There were fewer exhibits of fruit and 
vegetables present than usual, and visitors 
could not but miss the collections of pot- 
grown fruit-trees, which have, on former 
occasions, formed such a conspicuous 
feature. From 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, came a 
group of fruit-trees in pots, consisting of 
trained Gooseberries and a good number 
of examples of the Lnxtonberry and Logan¬ 
berry carrying good crops of ripe fruit. 
These were arranged in the form of a 
square in the large tent, this being edged 
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With white Hydrangeas. At each corner, 
and raised about a foot above the floor- 
level, were groups, in pyramidal form, 
of pot-grown Strawberries* The plants 
wore carrying full crops of large-sized 
fruits. Two of the groups consisted of 
plants of the recently-introduced variety, 
King George, the berries in this instance 
being more highly coloured than we have 
ever seen them. The same thing was 
noted in regard to several dishes of 
gathered fruits of the same variety, and 
the exhibitors, the Messrs. Laxton Bros., 
of Hertford, who were also the raisers of 
tliIs Strawberry, have never on any previ¬ 
ous occasion staged fruit of it in such tine 
condition. Other varieties of Strawberries 
serving to add interest*to this exhibit were 
Bountiful and The Queen, a pale-coloured 
fruit. The same linn also arranged a 
group of fruit-trees in pots outside the 
large tent in which the various forms of 
training adopted and made a speciality of 
by them were displayed. 

The only collection of hothouse fruit ex¬ 
hibited was that contributed by the Hon. 
J. Ward, K.C.V.O. (gardener, Mr. 0. 
Beckett). This contained several bunches 
of Foster’s Seedling and Black Hambro 
Oralics f of which the latter required 
another week or ten days to attain jierfect 
colour and finish. There were also hand¬ 
some fruits of Royal Jubilee, Ringleader, 
and Emerald Gem Melons, King George 
and Royal Sovereign Strawberries, and a 
dish of Cardinal Nectarines. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone, 
staged a collection of Apples. They also 
put up a dish of Pears. The former were 
in an admirable condition, which says 
much for the firm’s system of storing and 
keeping of fruit. All, without exception, 
were as fresh-looking and firm when 
handled as if they were freshly gathered. 
So good were the fruits in each dish that 
it is somewhat difficult to single out any 
particular variety for special mention. 
The following, which, on account of their 
intrinsic value for good-keeping qualities, 
should, jierhaps, be noted, viz., Sturmer 
Pippin, Annie Elizabeth, Boston Russet, 
Alfristou, Gabaloa, Newton Wonder, and 
Foster’s Seedling. The dish of Pears con¬ 
sisted of very fine fruits of Uvedale’s St. 
Germain. 

Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, had an ex¬ 
tensive collection of Melons, the best of i 
which, judged by outward appearance ' 
only, were King George, Royal Jubilee, 
Ringleader, and Universal, the last a fine, 
handsome fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (gardener, Ml*. 
E. Beckett) showed an extensive and com¬ 
prehensive number of dishes of vegetables 
in great variety, all in the pink of condi¬ 
tion and liearing evidence of cultural skill. 
Of Peas there were pyramids and dishes 
of Empress of India, Duke of Albany, 
Quite Content, and others. There was a 
good dish of Mammoth Longpod Beans, 
excellent samples of Tender and True and 
Magnum Bonum French Beans, Late 
QiHM*n and Model Broccoli, Forcing and 
Favourite Cauliflowers, Favourite and 
New . Intermediate Carrots, White Gem 
and Red Milan Turnips, Harbinger Cab¬ 
bage, Peacliblow, Al, and Golden Perfec¬ 
tion Tomatoes. Of Potatoes there were 
good samples of Duke of York, Ringleader, 
Purple Eyes, and Eightyfold. Cucumbers 
were represented by faultless sjieoimens in 
several varieties. Of Vegetable Marrows 
there were a good few sorts in first- 
rate condition. 

We are sorry that, owing to want of 
space, we are unable to deal with the 
Roses, greenhouse plants, etc., which will 
be referred to in our next issue. A com¬ 
plete list of the awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLO WEBB. 


Saxifraga pyramidal!* (S .).—'The flowering 
of the plants will cause off-shoots to form, and 
you can easily increase in this way, breaking 
them off when the plant has done blooming, 
i and potting singly into small pots, growing 
J on in a cold-frame during the summer and 
repotting next spring. These off-shoots will 
I then be strong enough to flower after they 
have been well rooted in the fresh soil. You 
j ought to have two sets—one blooming and 
forming oftsets, and the other growing on to 
bloom the following year. 

Tulips gone wrong (C. Pope).— The Tulips 
sent are in a sorry plight, and if all your 
1 stock is similarly affected we should, without 
hesitation, take them tip and burn them with¬ 
out more ado. Some were diseased, and those 
! that are tree of disease are so small and 
weak that they are never likely to do any 
i good. What has brought them into their pro- 
, sent weak condition it is not easy to say, 
though repealed cultural errors from year to 
j year c.y.. lifting the bulbs before they are 
mature -may account for much. 

Potting Maiden-hair Ferns CM. P .).—The 
Ferns should be potted in a compost of half 
turfy-loam and half fibrous-peat, with some 
sharp silver sand added to keep it open, and 
the pots should he well drained. The soil 
should be pressed moderately firm around the 
roots, and the pots should not be filled fuller 
than an inch below the rim to allow for plenty 
of water. Use pots of a size according to the 
strength of the plants. The smaller they are 
in reason, the more useful are plants grown in 
them for furnishing rooms, etc. 

Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums (II. S.). 
—These should not be shifted immediately 
after being cut back, but they may be re¬ 
potted as soon as they are growing freely. 
Old cut-back plants are certainly better than 
young ones for conservatory decoration, as, 
being larger, they are. of course, more effec¬ 
tive, and. as a rule, they flower more freely. 
When towards the latter end of the summer 
the pots get full of roots, give a little liquid- 
manure, or give a top-dressing of some con¬ 
centrated manurial powder. If well attended 
to in this way, they will coutinue effective 
until the close of the autumn. 

. Camellia leaves in bad condition ('ll.).- The 
roots are evidently in very bad condition, 
either very dry or they have been overwatered. 

| Examine them and see to this, and if vnu find 
that they are dry, stand the plants, if in pots, 
in a tub of water for half an hour, so as to [ 
thoroughly soak the soil. It may be that they | 
want repotting, which, if necessary, should 
have been done directly they had finished 
blooming. When the plants have completed 
their growth they should be stood out-of-doors 
on a bed of ashes in a shadv place, paying 
particular attention to the watering, and 
syringing overhead daily if the weather should I 
be dry. 

Treatment of Deutzia gracilis CD. G. H.).— 
The best way to get good compact plants of . 
this Deutzia is, as soon as the bloom is over, 
to cut back the old wood fairly hard, and cut 
out entirely all the weak portions. When the 
robust shoots come up from the base, they 
may be stopped when they have attained the 
length of about 1 foot or 18 inches. This will 
prevent undue height. It is also a good plan 
when growth has commenced after cutting 
back to turn the plants out into the open 
ground into good rich soil, water freely, and 
1 mulch in dry weather, and encourage by all 
1 means a free growth. Here the plants will 
become stout and robust, and the wood will 
ripen well. The plants can be repotted in the 
autumn, and the following spring they should 
carry an abundance of bloom. 

Treatment of Pelargoniums after flower¬ 
ing (II .).— Large flowered Pelargoniums, when 
they have done flowering, should be set out-of- 
doors for a time to harden the growth, and a 
very moderate supply of water should be 

f riven at the same time. When the wood has 
)ecome brown and bard they may be cut 
down, leaving about, three of four eyes from 
the base of each shoot, then place them in a 
well-ventilated frame. Do not give much 
water; but syringe them twice daily to induce 
them to break freely. When this is the case 
they should be shaken out of the old soil and 
have the roots shortened hack a little, and 
be repotted in a sandy, loamy ram post in pots 
a size smaller than they flowered in. Replace 
in the frame, and shade a little, and keep 
rather (dose until active growth sets in, then 
ventilate freely. Later in the season pot on 
into larger pots, and give ordinary green¬ 
house treatment. 

Libonia florlbunda after blooming (A. C.). 
—When the flowering period is over the plants 
should be shortened back, perhaps to half 
their height, and kept somewhat closer, with 
occasional syringing. This will cause them to 
push out young shoots from all parts, and as 
soon as these shoots are about a third of an 
inch long the plants must be repotted, using 
for the purpose a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand. As a rule, the | 
plants may be put into the same sized pots 
as before, the old ball of earth being reduced 
sufficiently for this to be done. They must 
then for a time be treated as before; but as 
the roots take hold of the new soil more air 


may be given. During the summer they do 
best in a frame sheltered from the direct rays 
of the sun, or they may be stood out-of-doors 
in a partially-shaded spot. In either case, a 
little liquid-manure as the pots get full of 
roots is of great service. 

FRUIT. 

Vine foliage, injury to (E. rope).— The 
Vine leaves submitted are affected with a 
disease similar in character to the well-known 
■' Shot-hole fungus.” The scientific name is 
Cereospora viticola. We have known Vine 
foliage to be slightly affected with this fungus 
for several seasons in succession, and then it 
has disappeared. When many leaves on a rod 
are infected steps must then be taken to 
arrest it, otherwise the health of the Vine 
will, owing to the lose of foliage,, suffer. The 
best-known remedy is Bordeaux mixture ap¬ 
plied at ha-lf or summer strength in the form 
of a spray on two or three occasions between 
the time of the leaves becoming fully ex¬ 
panded and the flowering period. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato frnita setting badly (B .).—Your 
house may be too moist, or you may feed too 
freely. You do not say anything as to cidture. 
We advise you to leave a little air on the 
top ventilators at night. It dries up the mois¬ 
ture and assists setting. On the other hand, 
food given at the setting causes too much leaf 
growth and flowers drop. You do well to ferti¬ 
lise. and your night temperature appears good. 
If you can give us any other particulars with 
regard to culture we could advise you more 
fully. Do you give air freely in fine weather 
to dry the pollen? That is better even than 
artificial setting. 

Hotbeds for Cucumbers CD. A J.—The beat, 
and, indeed, the most suitable manure for this 
purpose is that from the stable, with Oak or 
other tree-leavea where obtainable. Cow or 
pig-manure decays without fermentation, or 
but very little, and, therefore, produces no 
heat of any account. After a bed has been 
made up, other manure may be prepared to 
add round the sides, and form what is called 
a lining. This helps to retain the heat in the 
original bed, and also lends additional warmth 
to the whole. -It Is a mistake to be too hurried 
over the business of making a hotbed: the 
more it is thoroughly mixed and disintegrated 
by turning, the longer will the heat continue 
in it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grubs in soil (J. .¥.).—The grubs sent are 
those of the common Daddy-long-legs tTipula 
oleracea), and are usually known as •‘Leather- 
jackets.” They are difficult pests to destroy, 
as no insecticide of sufficient strength to kill 
them can be made to reach them. They may 
be trapped by burying pieces of Turnips, 
Carrots, or Potatoes near the plants, and ex¬ 
amining them every morning, and some may 
be caught, by laying pieces of slate, board, or 
turf about for them to creep under. They 
often roam about at night, and hide them¬ 
selves under such things. Watering the plants 
with strong liquid-manure might, do good by 
making the soil distasteful to the grubs. The 
parent Daddy-long-legs lays her €«gs in the 
ground at the root of some plant. On a damp 
night the grubs will travel a considerable 
distance. _ 


GHOST BEPLXEB. 


Inquirer .—'The only way is to manure the 
ground under the trees, and, after digging it 

up, to plant it with Ivy or Vinca.- Dora 

Erskine .-It is very difficult to assign any rea¬ 
son for the injury to your plants. Have they 
lately been fumigated or have they had anv 
artificial manure applied to them? If so. ah 
overdose of either would cause the injury. Sul¬ 
phur fumes would also affect the plants in the 
way yours are. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUXTS. 


Names of plants. — Scilla. —1, Berberis Dar- 
wini; 2, Ceanothus sp.; 3, Scilla sibirica: 4, 
Arabis albida.— t--M. G. —1, Panicum varie- 
gatum; 2, Anemone fulgens: 3, lberis sernper- 
virens; 4. Spirsea prunifolia.— H. II. —1, 
Doronicum caucasioum: 2, Anemone apennina: 

3, Museari conicum; 4, Anemone nemorosa.- 

F. J.—l, Euphorbia splendens; 2, Triteleia uni¬ 
flora; 3, Daphne Laureola; 4. Clivia mini.-ita. 

-.V. Ross. —l, Pyrns MaluB floribunda; 2, 

Bird Cherry (Primus Padus): 3, Amygdalus 

nana; 4, Lonicera tatarica.- Alpha. — 1, 

Ajuga reptans; 2, Rhodiola rosea; 3, Saxifraga 

Wallaeei; 4. Phlox subulata.- X. Y. Z.— 1 , 

Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Adiantum scutum; 3, 
Abutilon vexillarium; 4, Metrosideros flori¬ 
bunda.-J. B. —1, Daphne Laureola; 2. 

Forsytliia smspensa; 3, Erica carnea; 4. Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl. —— . 1 . B. Stavelcy .— -Lonicera 

tatarica.-.4. B. —1, Evidently a Crinum, but 

impossible to say with any certainty; 2, We 
cannot name from such a scrap as you send 

us.- Ed. Sharrocks. —Evidently a Heuchera, 

but from pieces of root only impossible to 

say which.- II. M— Euphorbia polychroma. 

-- F. S. Chcrrington. —1, Mimosa pudica; 2, 

Berberis Darwini.- G. Goode.--No No. 1; 2, 

Please send in flower ; 3, Spira?a ranfusa: 4 and 
5, Acer vara.; 6. Trollius europa»us; 7. Eu- 

S horbia Caracias. - G. Brown. —1, Libonia 

oribundaj 2, Saxifraga Wallaeei; 3, Saxi- 
fraga Rhei. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Horticultural Builders, 

Invite inquiries for every variety of 

MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Artistic in design- Faultless in construction, and of unrivalled durability. 

CATALOGUES FREE.ARCHITECTS 1 DE SIGNS BUILT TO. 

We design and construct Claadumse* especially 
adapted to the cultivation of (’AitN ATIONtJ 
and MALM A ISONS. 

Send for Catalo-jue No. Hi, float fret. 




GARDEN FRAMES 

Kok ai.i. ITin-osKi, Always is Stock. 

No. 77. Violet Frame (oa illustrated). 

Oft. by 4 ft. . £115 0 

•Jit. by 4 ft. £2 7 8 

A ah for f.’otiiioffw .Vo. JSd. 

il hi inn* in Eiii/tiiml or \\'<de*. __ 

A sociality is iimde of 

WOOD LATH and SCRIM BLINDS 

for abiding CON HR It V ATI» I ! I KS. CKKKMfut SKs, etc Allowing 
miriliirlir. but effectively shielding nln.i- .. l- mg scon t»»-d. 

Rocommendod by Horticultural Authorities. Send lor Sample Price List. 

BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., NORWICH. 


_ n DIPLOMA a-MEOAL at THm „ 

HORT.CULTURAL laHI,^ 0 gOVA C ^ 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE j 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

!□ the form of ,i leaf mould. > lean tu handle, sweet 
iuiivll (use 111 1 

A Beautiful Free Booklet. 

andKuy.nl iforticidtur.nl Society* 

n i cipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS. 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in I ..up.. L'S lbs.. 2 3; *; I . ... 3 0; , »i 0 
Suit.. 28 9: Id. »|„ 55 - . ,rr. |, .. I t . v -l it.ou I 

m England ltd Walt a, or by t trricr. ..Ion 

1 If Nur-crytui , ..-ii --i i 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO.. Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Wavteley’a Giound Garden Lime. 2-11 

bushel b.u, carr. paid 25 miles, ur 1 6 carr. forward. 



armonaw 

Give them Carmona! 

nnd your vegetables will iiear rnasinium .-mrw { 
Kverv plant and every squire y trd -d ground will 
double ami treble it* yield Keeil ymir lliw.-r* 
with it. and your garden will be a bln/,, uf . ..|.m r 
throughout the se.tsnii I uriunnn provide* 11 
fund tli.nt plant* need, a* hutch u* tb. y 
need, and when they need it 


Enrich your Seed Beds with Carmona 
and feed it to growing plants. 

All Sredamm •ill it in tin*, tld / 
sc. /;.»,/*. mu, i /; jsiu., :'ij ' 

SO lb* . ISC; lUIU., Ll/.. 

ROBINSON BROS.. Ld..W. Bromwich. 


.4Ciead \|— 

ijnife a hu of lawn proud people 
li.tve riiniMiuiireil Upon I lie rcM.ira- 
liop of their Lintn* With Wlvus 
they ;irc ulwilishiug the weed*, n- 
m wing i lie growth of the gr.t**, and 
be,iot if) mg it* colour ju.it as you 
mu do at very little oust 

VELVAS 
Lawn Sand 

fmm Hecibmten i very where. Tins, 
•••i I 2*,: ti 11411 m | Kegs, 28 
6«5; fi llm.. 11 . 112 U - . 211 Send 
for ItooLlCt on th<‘ making un<l 
maintenance ut Lawn*, pout free. 


/'"Vigorous, Healthy Plants 


and Clean, well-grown Vegetables are (he 
result of using “ ABOL,*’ the one never- 
failing remedy for all Injects and Di*eases— 
unequalled for MILDEW on ROSES, r*c., 
and a wonderful aid to the growth of the 
plants. “ABOL*’ is perfectly safe lo use 
on fruits and vegetables ; has no unpleasant 
smell, and does not injure paint. 

Used at the Roval Gardens, Windsor, Kew 
and Hampton Court ; also the While Cily 
Gardens. 


NON- 

POISONOUS 



Of all NT’KSERYMKN 
SKKJ ISM I N.eti * pint 
I -. 1 pint. 1/6 ; 1 <|t.. 2 6 ; 
i gall.. 4/-. 1 gall.. 7 (j. 

Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturer;*: K. A. 

WHITES. Ltd r. Llelt- 
titig, Haddock Wood,Kent. 

Write for III, l' S- 
TRA I I I) TREATISE on 
GARDEN I'F.STS sent 
to anyone r.RATIS mid 
HOST FREE. 


“ABOL” 


INSECTICIDE. 


NIOOTICIBE 

PLANT SPRAY 

The heat Insecticide for spraying either under gl.nw or 
••ntaide. ( «iuin death to oil insects which attack plant 
Ufa. 1 pint, 12 : piut, 2 - . quart. 3 6 l i gallon, 5 • , 
gallon, Carriage paid. 

WORM I POWDER 

Immediately removes worms from 
Grass and oradlcate3 worm-caste. 

Um i lb. lo the *q. yd. Simply sprinkle fuitly thickly on 
the grass and water copiously. 

14 Ih*. }ewt Jcwt. lcwt aewt. 1-ton. 1 ton 

36 46 6 6 10 6 £2 10 0 £4 10 0 £S 

Ask your .Seedsman for tho above and refuse ail imitation* 

HUNTER A COW, Ltd., 48, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL 

■REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-D 25 by 8 yd* . 8* each. Htwdal iq. nets, hound with cords, 
guarantee I cover exact measurement* stout i-incli mesh, 
M at i yd ,‘any si*** U» order, e irr. pi id. Fist; samples fie** 
W. OblVstt A f.1 »EN. Net Work*, Pori hlc*e.., CWnw-ll 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Kork, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Hhrutw. L'.y 
W. Roihn-ion. author of "The English Flower Garden. * | 
Third Edition, revised, illustrate*!, price Ills. lid. net; post 
free. 11a Addreas—HUULISJ1Kit, G3, Lincoln a Inn Field*, i 

London. W.U. 1 



THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

• 4 - Containing full account of its culture, with s|iecial 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Hrico fid. ; by jjnat, 8iL — 
I'Ultl.i-SliKU, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, W.CL 


GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 


& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sixes Supplied by all Ironmongers. • 
Fleaae write for last Mo. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green A Son, Ltd. 

Smithhrlil Ironwork*, I.ced* : * New 
Surrey Works. Southwark Street, 
London. S.E- 



DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once n.ictl, «ilxcitys used, So better! 

N" 1 Bus, *uill iient for lU.UUo cubic feet . .. 3 0 

No. 2 „ „ l",oou „ „.2 6 

No 3 .. .. .. .I.UOO. (id 

No. 1 Bni fi»r delicate plant*, \n, 2 for ordinary plant*. 



B'jRIS ON THE GROUND. 

NO APfitRATDS KOIIREO. 

SINPLUICHT 
g AND WALK AtfAV, 

If HHobtiiinnMr of mnir arntnmnn, wv jmat free, 

W. DARLINCTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 

W ATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

hold 400 gallon*; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 470lb , *i/c 4 ft. 3in. square, £1 2*. each. Calvuniscd 
Iron Manger*, hold S gals., 4s. each. Any of tho above car¬ 
riage paid. —11. J. CA.SSO.N, (iovemment Contractor, Uya. 
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GARDMMIMQ ILLUSTRATED. 


Hit 29, 1915 


SHRUBS UNO CLIMBERS FROM POTS. 


1 Azalea, large 
1 Ampelupsis hedCra 
l AmiMiloimia Veitchl 
1 Arbor vittu 
1 Buddlcia, blue ,. 

1 Birch, silver 
1 BamI kjo tree 

1 Broom, white 

2 Clematis, white .. 

1 Ceanotlms 

1 Cupressus Alliimi 
1 Cupressus La wsuui 
1 Cupressus, golden 
1 Clematis, blue .. 

1 Deutzia gracilis .. 

1 Euonyinus, gold.. 

1 Kscallonia 
1 Fig tree .. 

1 Foray thia 
1 Garry elliptica .. 

1 Iry, gold-leaved.. 


I Ivy, silver-leaved ., 9d 

i Irish Jry.6d 

1 Jessamine *. .i 6d 

2 lavender, finest .. fid 

2 Maidenhair trees .. 6d 

l Passion Flower . * 6d 

1 Pyrus japonica .. 9d 

2 Privet, Oval .. ..fid 

1 Pampas Grass .. .. 9d 

2 Privet, golden .. .. fid 

l Rhododendron.. -■ fid 

1 Rhododendron, red .. Gd 

1 Rhododendron, white fid 

2 Rosemary, tine.. .. 6d 

1 Tulip Tree .. .. fid 

1 Virginia Creeper .. 6d 

1 Weigela.6d 

1 Yew, English .. .. Gd 

1 Yew, Irish .. . - Gd 

L Yew, golden .. .. ad 


200 PERENNIAL PLANTS. 1/6. 

To bloom all Summer. 

10 Aqnilegla, 10 Coreopsis, 10 Jacob's Ladder, S Anchusa, 
20 Pansies, 20 Canterbury Bells, 5 Double Hollyhocks, 10 
Chrysanthemums, 20 Wallflower, 20 Clove Pinks, lOGypso- 
phila, double, 20 Honesty, 20 Sweet Rockets 10 Evening 
Primrose. Packed in separate lots, free on rail, 200 for Is. fid. 

LARGE RHODODENDRONS. 


12 DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 17- 

Fine large one-year old double flowering Hollyhocks, 
beautiful strain, 12 for Is. 

AMPELOPS1S VEITCHL Gd. each. 

Fine plants, on canes, from single pots, fid. each. 

FUNKIAS, 6d* each. 

Lovely, stately, large jplants, 6<L each. 

GERANIUMS, IV DCS. 

Fine strong aatumn-rooted plants, Heary. Jacoby, Vesu¬ 
vius, Silver-leaved, Ivy-leaved, Is. 9iL Paul Crampel, line 
plants, from single pots, 2s. 9d. dot 

60 CANTERBURY BELLS, 6d. 

Eitra fine lot of plants to offer, 50 for 6d. 


CLEMATIS, CLEMATIS, 

Our Speciality. Grand batch to offer this season, on 
canes, fine plants, Alexandre, Belle of Woking, Beauty of 
Worcester, Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Gipsy Queen, Jackmanni, blue, La France, Belly Moser, 
bmith’s Suow White, Is. each. 

BEGONIAS. 

Single Begonia year-old tubers, started In growth, red, 
white, yellow, salmon, rose, 12 for Is. 3d. Double Begonias, 
red, white, rose, yellow, salmon, 12 for Is. 9d. 

P4EONIES. 

Large strong roots, 3 for fid. 

PANSIES. 

Mammoth Giant Pansies, in bloom, 30 for fid. 

12 NAMED PHLOX DECUSSATA. »• 

2Eclaireur, carmine-rose centre; 2 Louis Bohmer, pure 
white; 2 Paul Flaming, vivid red; 2 Pantheon, china rose; 
2 Flore de Niege. pure white; 2 Iris, large bluish-violet, 
extra. All labelled, 12 for 2s. 

TOMATO PLANTS. 

Fine plants for potting. Buck's Tresco, Smith's Beatall, 
Holme's Supreme. Comet Improved, Dreadnought. 12 for Is. 

10.000 ASTERS OSTRICH PLUME. 

Lovely flowers, like Japanese Chrysanths., 60 for Is. 

12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES, to name, 1/6. 

Twelve distinct varieties, all named. Is. fid. dozen. 

12 EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 1/- 

Well-rooted plants, all named, Is. doz. 

Late flowering Chrysanthemums, to name, Is. 3d. doz. 

SPLENDED HERB COLLECTION, 1/3. 

3 Mint, 6 Thyme, 3 Sage, 1 Rosemary. 1 Lavender, 
2 Rue, 2 Hyssop, 6 Parsley, 1 Horehound, named, for Is. 3d. 

60 PANSY COLLECTION, 1- 

Fine large flowering plants, in bud, 20 Masterpiece, 10 
Mad. Perriot, 10 Fire King, 10 King of Blacks, named, 
60 for Is. 

SMITH'S SWEET PEA COLLECTION. 

800 Sweet Peas, all Waved Varieties. 

200 Dorothy Eckford, white; 200 Lady Grisel Hamilton, 
blue; 200 Paradise, new pink; 200 King Edward VII., 
bright scarlet. 800 seeds, named, post free, lOd. 


PLANTS 6d. a Lot. 

HALF LOTS. M. 

3 Anchusa Dropmore.. fid I 20 Iceland Poppies 
0 Anchusa ltaiica .. fid 12 Jacob's Ladder . 


ti Aralia Sieboldi 
30 Asters, Victoria 
30 ABters, Comet 
6 'Begonias, tuberous . 
3 Begonias, double 
6 Bergamot, scented . 
100 Brussels Sprouts . 
30 Canterbury Bells 
10 C. Bells, rose .. 


6d 12 Jacob s Ladder 

fid 100 Leeks. 

Gd 25 Lobelia, blue ,. . 

fid 12 Lychnis, scarlet 

fill 20 Lupins, perennial . 

fid 50 Marigolds 

fid 4 Michaelmas Daisies. 

fid 12 Musk, scented 

fid 12 Musk, scarlet.. 

6d 12 Ox-eye Daisy .. 
fid 30 Parsley Roots.. 


6 Chrysanths., named 6d 20 Pansies, Masterpiece fid 

6 Cyclamens .. .. Gd 20 Pansies. Mad. l’ernot bd 

8 Coloured Marguerites 6d 20 Pansies, black .. bd 


30 Clove Pinks .. 

6 Calceolarias .. 
i 100 Cabbage 
12 Chinese Lanterns .. 
6 Doronicums .. 

50 Daisies, mixed 
20 Dianthus, double .. 
6 Eryngium flava 
12 Evening Primrose .. 
6 Eucalyptus 
2 Fancy Ferns .. 

6 Fuchsias 
12 Gypsophila, pink 

2 Geraniums, Paul 

Crampel 

3 Geraniums, silver- 

leaved 

3 Geraniums, Jacoby .. 
3 Geraniums, mixed .. 
3 Geraniums, Ivy 
20 Gypsophila 
20 Galega, blue .. 

20 Giant Pansies.. 

6 Heuchera, red 
20 Hollyhocks, single .. 
10 Hollyhocks, double .. 
20 Honesty, mixed 


fid 20 Petunias, giant .. fid 
fid 8 Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins 6d 
6d 3 Phlox Roots .. - - 6d 

fid 8 Pyrethrums, hybrids fid 

6d 2 Paxmien.Gd 

6d 30 Pheasant Eye Pink .. Gd 
6d 20 Poppy, Orientals .. 6d 
fid 12 Per. Sunflowers .. Gd 
fid 12 Pentatemons .. .. 6d 

fid 50 Rock Cistus .. .. 6d 

6d 6 Ribbon Grass.. .. Gd 

fid 2 Red-hot Pokers .. 6d 
fid 30 Stocks, double .. Gd 
50 Sweet Rockets .. Gd 
6d 6 Sage Roots .. . • Gd 

20 Strawberries, Pxtn... Gd 
fid 20 Do., R. Sovereign .. 6<1 
6d 50 Sweet Williams .. Gd 
6d 12 Thyme Roots .. .. fid 

fid 6 Tobacco Plants .. 6d 
6d 2 Tree Lupins .. . • Gd 

fid 25 Verbenas .. .. fid 

fid 50 Wallflowers, mixed .. 6d 
fid 6 White Marguerites .. 6d 
Gd 6 Yellow Marguerites 6d 
6d 20 Yellow Pansies .. 6d 
fid 25 Zinnias, double .. 21 


BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 

20 Anemones, double .. 6d 15 Gladioli, yellow .. fid 

25 Anemones, single .. 6d 15 Gladioli, Lemoine .. Gd 

15 Gladioli, Bcarlet .. fid 15 Gladioli, pink.. .. fid 

15 Gladioli, white .. fid 15 Gladioli, America .. fid 

15 Gladioli, blue.. .. fid 15 Gladioli, mixed .. fid 

18 NAMED ORIENTAL POPPIES. 1/8. 

Six very fine varieties. Scarlet King, Salmon, Carmine, 
etc., to name, Is. 6d. do*. 

106,000 MARGUERITES. 

Fine plants, to flower at once, white or yellow. 8 for 6d. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 


ST. JOHN’S 
is NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


Slugs Killed 

Protect your plants from the ravages of soil in¬ 
sects such as Wireworms, Slugs, &c., by working 
a little Vaporite into the soil 
when digging or preparing 
potting soil- 

The insects are quickly 
destroyed and the appear¬ 
ance of the plants won¬ 
derfully improved. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6/- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 4 0 6 15/- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 6 4 6 28/- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. J3JkULOX a OJEK>XO. 
' Works, 6 acres. 


GRA.KTIJI.A.R 

NlTROLI M 

’ 15J % Nitrogen. 

The Fertiliser for Top Dressing ft Compost. 

l-lb. Bag makes 80 gallons. 

IIQUID MANURE. 

Or all Seedsmen, in 1, 7, 14, 28, 56, Si 112-lb. Bags. 

TRIAL 14-LB. BAG, 2/6, CARR. PAID. 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD., 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, LONDON, E.O., 
and 17, Sandgate, NEWOA8TLE-ON-TYNE. 

P EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
Xb dining Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our reader*. 



Vaporite 


In tins:— 

Small .. 9d. 

About 7-lbs. .. tl- 

„ U-lbs. .. 3/- 

„ 38-lbs. .. m 

Of all Seedtmmt. 

In bags:— 

i-ctoL .. ..76 

1-cvot . 116 


The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P.). 
79, Queen Victoria St.. London, E.C. 


~ = BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“ BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO U8E THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

L H. TAYLOR, 

__ WELWYN, HERTS. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 




As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after iirat post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustkatkd is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C, 


1 dozen Clips, JkL I 3 dozen, 2/-; 1 gross, 7/-, poet free. 
This is the best and cheapest Cloche on the market for 
forcing early vegetables, etc. Agents wanted in every 
district. Lists free. 

W JL CMITU English and Foreign 
s Ms 91*11 I fflj Qlae* Merchant. 

117, Gt. Hampton 8tneet, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITTLE'S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


3/6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 /- per 1 gall. drum. ( 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIP ES T has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Grower* as the successful Preventive' and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aide to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 

UEST STOUT GARDEN NETS.—Do nob 

■D be misled bv so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. 8end your order 
only Netting, good, strong, small mesh : will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd.. Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.: any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied. 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and sample* 
free -Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office. 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.O.— 
May 29,1916. Telephone: Hoi born 73L 
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RKOISTKKJTD AT TDK 
OKNF.KAI. PONT OFFIC* 
AS A NKWHPAPEB. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1915. 


Office: 

63, Lincoln's Inn ’’’ields, 
London, W.O. 


ONE PENNY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED** are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


TjARR’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING.— 

-L* Finest strains of Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Primulas. Polyanthus, Stocks, 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, etc. List on application.— 
BARR A SONS, King-street, Covent Garden. London. _ 

TjOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

U for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
flee on application.—DOBBIE A Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh. __ 

THE HON. Mbs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

garden, rock garden, water pardon, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WA LLACE A CO., Colchester. _ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

-*■ side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE A 

CO., Colchester. _ 

TRICOLOR GERANIUMS.—Mrs. Pollock 

and Italia Unita, 2a. dozen; 8ilver-leaf and Ivy-leaf, 
same as advertised, strong plants, Is. 6d. dozen; 50, 5s., 
carr paid. Cash.—GRUDGE, 56, Tankards Close, Bristol. 

1 QA BEDDING PLANTS.—In 8 varieties. 

-LUU Strong transplanted stuff, our selection, consisting 
of Asters. Stocks, Nernesias, etc. 2s. 6d. post free.—M. 
CUTHBERT8QN A CO., Rothesay. _ 


PARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, best named 

-Ll varieties, well rooted plants, 12, 2s. 6d.; mixed, 12, 
Is. 9d., post free. Double White Scotch Rocket, 9d. each.— 
M CUT H BERT8QN A CO., Rothesay. _ 

"DRILLIANT Scarlet Lobelia Cardinalis. 

—50. 3s. Gd. Blooms August to November.—GEORGE, 
C ahore, Gorey, Ireland. _ 

HENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

5s. free : 6 Bee Orchis, 3s. 6d.; 6 Osinunda regalia, 3s. 6d. 
—P. B. O'KELLY. Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

** Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portablo 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

HARDEN NETS.—Tanned, very small mesli, 

extra measure. 100 yards by 2, 50 by 4, 25 by 8, 7s. ; 12 
by 6, 3s. ; 10 by 5, 2s.; any size supplied, id. sq. yard; odd 
pieces. 40 lbs. 4s.— J. TRAINER. Bt. Monance._ 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6<L—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c.,ordirect by postfrom the MANAGER, 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. _ 


TYEATH TO ALL INSECT PESTS.—Rid 

■D your Plants of Green Fly, Block Ply, Spider, and 
other injurious pests by using McDougall's Fumere and 
Tobacco Sheets. No spirit required. No liquid poison, 
Economical and safe. Efficiency and strength guaranteed 
by the oldest established Manufacturers of Horticultural 
Specialities. Bold by nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 
throughout the world._ 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
k CO.. Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 

•RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

TV» meat of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL. LTD.. Norwich._ 


PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

TJ Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
1865,1881, 1886.-J. ATT WOOD, Stourbridge. 


XT’ ELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to De done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELW AY A SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

BUTTON’S SWEET WILLIAMS. — Sutton’s 

Pink Beauty, per packet. Is. 6d. and la Sutton’s 
Scarlet, per packet, Is. 6d. and Is. Sutton's Pink Shades, 
per packet, Is. 6d. and Is. Sutton's Giant White, per packet. 
Is. Sutton's Harlequin, per packet, 6d. Sutton's Rich 
Crimson, per packet, 6d. Sutton's Superb, mixed, per 
packet. Is. 6d. and Is. Post free. “ I should like to mention 
what a great success your Sweet Williams are. We have 
plants of every colour, perfect in form and shape. They are 
much admired by all who see them, especially the salmon- 
pink and scarlet shades."—Kingsley Dykes. Esq. 

WEBBS’ WALLFLOWERS.—The finest 

strains in existence: Webbs' New Fireball, fiery 
orange. Webbs’ Scarlet King, scarlet. Each Is. per packet, 
postfree. Webbs’Canary Bird,golden yellow. Webbs'Kinver 
Favourite, blood red. Webbs'Eastern Queen, salmon shaded. 
Webbs'Cloth of Gold, bright yellow. Webbs'Now Universal, 
mixed. Each 6d. and la per packet, post free.—WEBB A 
SONS, Ltd., The King's Seedsmen. Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 

OOW NOW.— Bath’s EMPRESS PANSIES, 

D a8 grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowered strain of Pansies extant. Per 
packet, 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d., post free for cash with order.— 
(I)ept. Bl, R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

ANTIRRHINUMS, Chrysanthemums, 

Dahlias, Pentstemons, Violas, and other bedding 
plants for immediate planting. Catalogue free.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS. A CRISP, Limited (with which is 
amalgamated The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The 
Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, 
Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 

HARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

L* Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-dowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.—S. PYE, 
Bowgreftvo Nursery. Garstang. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Up-to-date varie- 

ties, true to name, 12 best Japs, 2s. 6d.; 12 best Singles, 
2s.; 12 best Decoratives, 2a., post free, with advice on 
growing Jap varieties.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park 
Road, Leyton. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations.— 

■L Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6a. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

nuAirt 1 Dor'i/' dt \xttc oj _ 

fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be Hent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
issued.—J. W. COLE & SON. The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

I jliUlLE KUCh. PEA.NIS —da. each, Irom 
pots. Many rare kinds. List on application.—Miss 
SELINA RANDOLPH, The Cottage,Ch&rtham.Canterbury. 

"DLANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropaeolum 

speciosum. 12 strong roots, Is. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 

DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KEUTHE. F.IIH.S, Fox Hill. Keston, Kent. 

TTARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

•t-L the best and cheapest. See page ii. this week’s issue. 
Circular and testimonials on application. 

DELIABLE ROCK PLANTS from pots at 

To any time. Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets post 
free. Sample Collection of 12 plants for 5a.—PHIPPS & 
IRELAND, F.R.H.S., Barnham. Sussex. 

TAWN MOWERS ( “FRANK WELL.”)— 

-t-l Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 12s. 6d.-POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 

HERANIUMS FOR BEDDING. — Paul 

vJ Crampel, 50, 8s.; 100. 15s. H. Jacoby, 12s. 100. White 
Snowdrop, 50, 8s.J 100, 15s. ; from 3-inch pots. Cash with 
order.—JAMES JAMES. Finedon, Wellingborough. 

HARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d. ; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3 yds., lls. 3d.; 4 yds., 15s. ; 50x 6 yds., 
11s. 3d. ; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Dep. L), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 

■"TOMATO PLANTS.—“Tresco ” and “ Dread- 

-L nought," large with massive roots, from pots, 12, Is. 6d ; 
25, 2s. 6d.; 50, 4s.: 100, 7s. Carriage paid.—PARSONAGE 
(D. 10), Appleford, Abingdon-on-Thames. 

HERANIUMS, well rooted, Paul Crampel, 

H. Jacoby, etc., Is. 9d. per doz. ; 10s. per 100, carr. paid 
for cash. — THE QUINTON NURSERIES, Quinton, 
Birmingham. 

■DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

J-w training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 24 in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd. ; 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
— H. J. GASSON. Garden Net Works, Rye. 

XT AT URAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

Tx on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
etc., photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 

1, Queen's Mansions, Lavender-bill, S.W. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

T birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s. ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is — H. J. GASSON. The Net Works, Rye. 

•REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

D 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout j-inch mesh, 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free.— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6il. net ; post 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 

YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 

A BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 

SLOWER POTS.—10 8} in., 107 in., 20 6 in., 

-L 20 5 in., 30 3f in., 30 3$in., 20 2} in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill 

HENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

VT Fibre, 2 b. 6d. ; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. ; Black, 4s. 6d. ; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack ; Raffia, 9d. lb. ; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 

POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and 

-L Appliances of all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultry 
Houses No 181a or Kennels No. 181) sent post free on appli* 
cation.—BOULTON k PAUL. 1/td.. Norwich. 

HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurscryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.— G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 

pARLY USE of Gishurst Compound keeps 

-Ll down Green Fly. Red Spider, Mealy Bug. Mildew, etc., 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. The new liquid 
form mixes with water immediately. In tins, 6d. to 6s. each 
of Dealers in Garden Sundries. Wholesale — PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED. 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

LT —" Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. "Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt . Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grovo Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the oouutry. 
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Plant now to flower this autumn. 

Lilium auratum (the Glory of Japan), large, 10 to 13 in. 
bulbs. Is. each; 6, 3s. 9d.; magnlflcum, lOd. each; melpo- 
mene, lovely blush, 6d. each; 7 ft. Henryi, Is. each; Bate¬ 
man! apricot, 6, Is. 6d.; Krameri, pink trumpet, 3, Is. 6d.; 
Brownii japonica, golden trumpet. 3, Is. 9&.; lancifolium 
rubrum, 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d.; white speciosum album, 3, 
Is. 6d.: 6, 2s. 6d. ; tigrinum, 12, Is.; 25, is. 9d.; double tigri- 
num, 6, is.; 12, la. 9d.; Tigrinum Fortunei, 3, Is.; 6, Is. Sd. 
6 Cal las, Is. 6d. Pink Belladonna Lilies, 3, Is. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d. 
Scarlet Scarborough Lilies, 3, la. 9d.: 6, 2s. 9d. 6 Arums, 
Is. 9d. EXHIBITION NAMED GLADIOLI.—’’ America." 
rose, 12, 6d.; 100, Is. 9d.; “Orion,” crimson, 25, Is.; 100, 
2s. 6d. ; Halley, salmon, 12.5d.; 100, Is. 6d.; Brenchleyensis, 
scarlet, everybody’s favourite, 12, 6d.; 50, Is. 6d.; 100,2s. 6d.; 
250, 4s. 6d.; Childsii hybrids, 12, 6iL; 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; 
Rainbow gandavensis, 25, 9d.; 100, Is. 9*i.; 144 Gladioli, 12, 
varieties, 12 each, 2s. 6d- Mixed, all kinds, 50, Is. ; 100, 
Is. del.; 500, 4s. 6d.; 1,000. 7s. Sd. Irish Anemones, St, Brigid, 
vivid colours, 25, Is.; 100, 3s. 6d. Japanese Anemones, 12, 
la ; 25, Is. 9d. Anemone de Nice, 50, Is. Freesias, 25, 6d ; 
100, Is. 6d. Amaryllis rosea, large bulbs, 6, Is. 6d.; 25, 
3s. 6d. Iris Kmmpferi, 12, Is. 9d. 6 Cannas, Is. 9d. Giant- 
flowered DBLE. BEGONIAS for pots, large tubers, blood- 
red, scarlet, crimson, pink, rose, blush, orange, salmon, white, 
yellow, bronze, and copper, 2d. each ; 10, la fid. ; 25, 3s. 6d. ; 
50, 5s. fid.; 100, 9s. 6d. Doubles, mixed, 12, Is. 6d.; 100, 7a 6d. 
Giant singles. 10 colours, separate, 10, la 6d.; 25, 2a 6d.; 
50, 4s. 6tl.; 100, 7s. fid. Mixed Bedding Begonias, 10, la ; 50, 
3s. fid.; 100, 5a 6d. Frilled crispa, immense 6 inch tubers, 6 
colours, la 9d.; 12 smaller, 2a. 9d.; 50, 7s. 6d. Feathered 
cristata. 6 inch tubers, 6 colours, 2s. fid. 6 Butterfly, Is. 6d. 
Gloxinias, 5 named sorts. 10, Is. 9d.; 50, 5s. Large double 
French Ranunculus, 50, Is.; 500, 5s. Summer white Hya- 
cinthua, 25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. Montbretiaa, 6 named sorts, 20 
each, Is. 9d. All the year round flowers: Scarlet Anemone 
fulgens, 25, la ; 100, 3s. 6d. Double fulgens, 25, 1 b. Gd.; 50, 
2s. t»d. French de Caen Anemones, mixed colours, 25, 9d.; 
100, 2s. Gd. Dutch red, white, or blue Anemones, 50, Is.; 
100, la 6d.; 250, 2s. fid. 

Any 12s. 6d. worth, 10s. cash. 

T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeok Wit, Anerley, 8.L 

GERAN I UMS. 

100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
scarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, etc. Carefully packed, 
post free, 8a Half quantity, post free, 4a fid. 


Cemetery Nursery. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconicas, Calceolarias, fto. 

J/fi per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN STEVENS 6k. SOW, Nurseries, COVENTRY. 

ASPIDISTRA, FERN, PALM, AND POT 

PLANT FOOD, in Id. pictorial packets. Agents wanted. 
No risk ; liberal terms.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTilE- 

L MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
os., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WM. SYDEN HAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Outdoor, Earlv- 

U flowering. Reduced prices. Thousands of fine healthy 

f >lants (not scraps) for immediate planting, in a range of 
ovely colours, 50 for 4s., 100 for 7s. 6d. f free. Large flower¬ 
ing varieties, not old, inferior kinds. This splendid new 
1914 set, varied lovely colours, viz.: Autumn Beauty, 
Chypre, Elsenham White, Golden Diana, Improved Scarlet, 
Mrs. T. Ward, Tom Sydenham, Yellow Esperence, Ooniston, 
J. H. Thorpe. Midnight Sun, ThMmere, Grasmere, Winnie, 
also Bordeaux, Darling, May Greaves, Emily Sturt, Wm. Cope¬ 
land, GipBy, 20 fine plants tn all, 5s., free; dble. set, 8s. 6d. 
—C. C QLNETT, 6 1, Wyndham-crescent, Cardiff. 24thseason. 

BRIZE ONIONS.—Ailsa Craig, Is. 6d. 100. 

* Prize Colossal, Champion, and Lyon Leeks, Is. 100. Fine 
Cauliflowers. Eclipse, Autumn Giant, Is. 3d. 100. Earliest 
Cabbages and Red, prize Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, also 
Lettuee, all 9d. 100, post free.- D. BIRD (Dept. 3), Box- 
h edg e Farm , Ban b ury. __ _____ ____ 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little tre asure-trove. _ 

■DEST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

B Bird-proof, small mesh, 50 yards by 14 yards, Is. 6d.; or 
2J yards. 3s. : or 4$ yards, 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter- 
race, Lowestoft. _ 

DENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

A strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s.; 25 by 3, 
7s.; 25 by 4, 8s.; standards for same, 10 feet high, la. each. 
—MOORE & CO., Net WorkB, ltye. 

T OOK. !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

LI suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
package free.—H. J. GAS.SON. Net Works, Rye. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 amt. 


A GRAND 
VARIETY FOR 
PLANTING IN 
THE OPEN. 


40 ROCK & ALPINE PLANTS, 2/6 

Strong clumps, 100, in 50 vars., 15/-; 100, in 25 vare., 10/- 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS, 2/6 
40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 2/6 
200 BEDDING PLANTS, 2/6 

All named and carriage paid. 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS, 2/6 

CELERY, transplanted* 1/- 100, 6/- 1.000, 
free. 

B. Sprouts. Lyon Leek, Cauliflower, Lettuce, V -100. 
BARGAIN LISTS. Seeds, Rock, Alpine, and 

Bedding Plants, trial Seeds free. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, 17, Kirton, Boston 


.GLASS.. 


Speolal Prices for I 
CLASS, 4/21 os. 


I with Order In HulL 

Boxes. 


8x6in.22- •• 40/- 

9 x 7 in..23/- ,. 41/6 

10 and 11 x Its. 25/- *.. 406 

12,13,14,15x8 In. .250 .. 47/6 

11,12,13,14x9 in. .26/6 .. Iftf 

12,13,14 x lOin..28/6 .. 51/6 

13 x 11 in.. 30- .. 54/- 

16,18, 20 x lOin..1 

16,18, 20 x 11 In.1- 82/- .. 60/- 

12,14,15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 X12 in. .. J 

16, 17,18, 20 x 13 in. .. .. .. \ nm t oo 

16,18,20, 22. 24x14in. .. ..T 5 ** ” •*’ 

20,22,24 x 15 in... .. .. . . \ ne o 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16in..j- 85/- -• 

20, 22,24 x 18 in..37/- • • 68/6 

PUTTY. Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8/-; |owL, 48; }cwt., 
2/6; 14 lb*. 1/6. 

DIAMONDS, 7/6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour. In 7 IK lever 

tins, 3/- per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x2in. Ux2in. Ux2iiu. I*x2in. I*x2|ln. Ux2iin. 

5/3 6/6 7/6 8/- 8/3 06 

In random stook lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; out to length, 
lOjjer cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. 

P. Sc T. ROSS, Xitel., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 

E8TABLI8HED 1843. 
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Unttrmuudc to b; right » — 

Mgs List of soundly constructed Qrscuhouses, names, 
■ad Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Empire Works. Mile End, Glasgow. 


SANKEYS»SS* ; POTS| 

M Ghc BEST and Cheapest. I 

5tatc ggsndt, of each sice required and have "carriage paid " 
quotation (*'carriage” frequently amount.-, to half value nl 
good*), or write fo- Price List, Irer. 

5PECIAL POTS qf all dc«criptiona. Bulb RuwU end Pern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEV A SON , LT?. 

Bui we I! PoHeries. A 'OTT/HGHAK. 


■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

R the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. fid.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2 yds., 78.6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. : 
-THE GOUROOK ROPEWORK 00., Ltd., Lowestoft. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—Acloth- 

jLL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home.” Just the J 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper coven. Is.; 
bound in doth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Linooln’s Inn Fiebls, London, W.O. 

(X REENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vT flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Bainrs. Price 12/-; post free, 
12^6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Linooln’s Inn Fields, London,W.C. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Lotin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Timea—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London,W.O. 

flARDEN NETTING. — Best bird-proof, 

vJ 25 by 1J yards. Is.; by 4$ yards, 3s. 9d.; by 8j yards, 
7a fid.; cheaper kinds, and any size mode. Over 5s. orders, 
carriage paid.—KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft, 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 

June 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 16.—Yorkshire Gala (3 days). 

„ 22. —Royal Horticultural Society Committeea 

„ 96.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

„ 29.—National Rose Society’s Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Horticultural Exhibition, Not¬ 
tingham. 

„ 3d—Southampton Horticultural Society's Rose Show 

. (provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 

and Fflte. 

JULY*. 

July 1.—Strsatkam and District Sweet Pea and Rose 
Society. „ . 

„ 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show at Holland 

Park. 

,. 13.—National Sweet Pea Society's Show: Southampton 
Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas 8how (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 18.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

„ 17.—Seven Kings and (Joodmayea Horticultural 

Society. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Soulety Committees. 

„ 21—Carnation Society’s Show. 

„ 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotco Society* Show. 

„ SL—Sevenoaks Horticultural! anil Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August A—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 3L—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September L—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society s 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 
National Dahlia Society. 

„ 16.—National Hose Society* Autumn Show, 

R.H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committeea. 


October 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 

„ 12. —PwoyaL&orticul tural Society Committees. 

.. 18 .—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

, 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

26 .—ltoyal Horticultural Society Committees 

,, 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 daysi. 

„ 28.— Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2L—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

3.— N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

, 9. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show ut 
Horticultural Hall, Vincen t-square (2 day*). 

„ 15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 18.—Scottish Horticultural Association’s Chryi- 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

„ 23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees, 

„ 29.—N.CIS. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

a—N.O.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society’s Show. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies xoitt kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln!8 Inn Fields, London, W. C. 

flREM ATION at GOLDER’SGREEN, N.W., 

\J and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for inomnuentA Lons 
buriaL Descriptive booklet freo on application to-^l/JNDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Uegei it-street, W. Telegrams, 
•• Crematori um. London." Telephone. 19(17 Gerrard • 

"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
Xu Dururo Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. 
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6d. A LOT; J Lots, 3d. Extra plants will be given with every order. 

Mrs. PYM. Famous Fen-grown Plants • Season. 

PLEASE SEND BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. CATALOGUE FREE. 

Orders from 6d. to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. Postage for small orders ; 4d. for orders up to 
2/-; 5d. for 3/- worth ; 6d. for 4/- worth, and so on. 


VERY STRONG HARDY PERENNIALS, WILL 
FLOWER THIS SEASON. 
REDUCED PRICES TO CLEAR, 


Alpine Pinks for 
rockery, mass of 
deep pink .. 4 
Anemone japonica, 
white, pink, red 3 
Aster Michaelmas 
Daises, best 
named .. .. 3 

Aster, Beauty of 
Colwall, new dou¬ 
ble. mauve .. 2 
Campanulas, all 
varieties .. .. 6 

Canterbury Bells, 
all colours .. 15 
Carnations, good 
double border .. 6 
Carnations, Crim¬ 
son Clove .. 2 
Cornflowers, blue 16 
Creeping Jenny .. 4 
Dianthus, all col¬ 
ours, named varie¬ 
ties or double and 
single mixed .. 12 
Evening Primrose 12 
Everlasting Pea, 
red, white, pink 6 
French Marguerites, 
all shades.. .. 6 

Fuchsia, hardy 
crimson bush .. 3 
Funkia, all varie¬ 
ties .. .. 3 

Geum, new double 
scarlet, Mrs. 
Bradshaw .. 2 
Geum. double scar¬ 
let, Glory.. .. 4 

Geum, semi-double 
scarlet .. .. 6 

Gypsophila, white 6 
Hemorocallis, Day 
Lily .. ..3 

Heuchera, scarlet, 
white or pink .. 4 
Iceland Poppies .. 6 
Lavender, true, 
fragrant, largo 
bushes .. .. 3 

Likums, hardy var¬ 
ieties, tigrinum, 
umbellatum, spe- 
dosum roaeum 
and rubrum .. 4 


6d 


Iris, named varie¬ 
ties, English, Jap¬ 
anese, Germania, 
large flowering .. 4 f 
Pansies, young 
sturdy plants in 
bud and flower, 
first-class magni¬ 
ficent varieties . 13 , 

Pansies, giant Tri- 
mardeau, Parisian, 

Rival, &e.15 , 

Pentstemon barba- 

tus.6 , 

Phlox, good vars... 4 , 
Pinks, coloured 
doubles .. .. 9 , 

Pinks, wh. doubles 6 , 
Pinks. Mrs. Sinking 
or Her Majesty.. 4 , 
Potentilla, double 4 , 
Primulas, lovely 
hardy vars. for 
rockery or border, 
rosy purple and 
yellow .. 4 

Pyre thrum hybri- 
dum, all colours 6 
Ranunculus, giant 
double,all colours 12 
Rudbeckia, New- 
mani .. 4 

Scabious caucasica, 
large mauve .. 2 

Sedum spectabilis, 
large showy 
heads, pink .. 3 

Shirley Poppies, art 
shades .. .. 12 , 

Sunflower, new red 2 , 
Tritoma, Red-hot 
Poker .. .. 2 , 

Violas, grand 
strain, largo 
flowering, mixed 
colours .. ..12 

Viola comuta, for 
rockery or border, 
purple, mauve, 
blue .. .. 9 

Violets, best giant, 
fragrant, blue .. 9 

Violets, Marie 
Louise, large 
double mauve 


SPRING SOWN.—Broccoli, Adam’s Early 
White, Cattell’B Eclipse, Veitch’s 8elf Protect¬ 
ing, Purple and White Sprouting. Brussels 
Sprouts, Wroxton and Sutton's Exhibition. 
Cabbasrc, Daniel's Defiance, Mein’s No. 1., 

Nonpareil Cauliflower, Early London and 
Veitch'a Autumn Giant. Kalo, Tall Curled. 

Leek, Sutton's Prize Taken and The Lyon, 
Lettuce. Webb's Wonderful Cabbage and 
Paris White Cos. Savoy, Best of All .. ..100',, 9d 

Celery, transplanted ready for trench, Bibby's 
Defiance (white). Covent Garden (red) .. ..100 „ 16 

STRONG, BUSHY YOUNG HERB PLANTS. 

Mint (lamb). Sage, Thyme, Marjoram .. .. 12 for 6d 

Parsley, best curled.20 „ 6d 

STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii, true, self-clinging, large, with several 
trails. Is. each; second size, 6tL each. 

Calystegia, double, Morning Glory.2 for 6d 

Clematis, very choice, large flowering, 4 ft. high. 

See Catalogue, all colours and white. .. each D3 
Clematis: Erecta alba, white, shrubby; Hender- 
soni, violet: Integrifolia, violet; Vitalba, 

white, Viticeila, purple .1 for 6d 

Hops, true Kentish Goldings, large roots full of 

shoots .2 ,, 6d 

Passion Flower, hardy, blue and white .. .. 2 ,, 6d 

Tropasolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. .. 2 ,, 6d 

Tropseolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 ,, 6d 

Tuberous-rooted, Wistaria or violet-scented Pea 

Flower, climber .2 „ 6d 

Wistaria sinensis, favourite climber, blue .. .. 1 ,, 9d 


6d 


6d 


6d 


STRONG, WELL-GROWN TRANSPLANTED PLANTS 
FOR COOL HOUSE, AND SUMMER BEDDING. 

Heliotrope (Cherry 
Pie), large frag¬ 
rant, dark or light 6 for 6d 
Kochia, Summer 
Cypress .. .. 9 

Lobelia, best dwarf, 
dark or light blue, 
also white(2s. 100) 20 
Marguerites, loveiy 
new double, Mre. 

Sander, white .. 3 
Marguerites, large 
white Covent Gar¬ 
den and large sul¬ 
phur yellow .. 4 „ 6d 

Mimulua cardinalis, 
large scarlet Musk 6 ,, 6d 
Nicotiana afflnis, 
fragrant white 
Tobacco .. .. 9 ,, 6d 

NicotianaSanderw, 
crimson Tobacco 9 ,, fid 
Nemesia Suttoni 
and compacta .. 12 „ 6d 
Nigella Miss JekylL 
blue .. .. 12 „ 6d 

Pentst emons, large 
hardy plantsfrom 
cuttings, will 
flower well this 
year. Scarlet 
Newbury Gem, 
and Kol way's 
Forbes, Suttons, 
etc., grand large 
flowering.. .. 3 „ fid 
Pentstemons, Scar- 
1 e t Southgate 
Gera or new pink 2 
Petunia, prize ex¬ 
hibition and giant 
Excelsior.. .. 6 
Primula obconica, 
new hybrids .. 4 
Salvia patens, pure 
gentian blue .. 1 

Salvia splendcns, 
scarlet, early or 
late flowering 
varieties .. ..6 

Saxifrage, Mother 
of Thousands .. 3 
Schizanthus (But¬ 
terfly-flower) .. 12 
Smilax, trailing or 
erect .. ..4 

Smilax, long trail¬ 
ing . 

Spiraja floribunda, 
huge white 
feathery plumes 2 ,, 6d 
Spiraea Peach Blos¬ 
som and Queen 
Alexandra, new 
lovely pink 
plumes 1 ,, fid 

Stocks, ten-week, 
choice, large 
doubles . 12 ,, fid 

Stocks, Beauty, new 
Balmon pink .. 9 ,, fid 
S treptocarpus. 
Veitch's new 
hybrids .. .. 3 ,, fid 

Sweet Pea Plants, 
grandest varieties 20 ,, fid 
Tuberoses. largo 
flowering bulbs, 
double white .. 

Verbena, fine large- 
flowering hybrids, 

Auricula - eyed. 
Mammoth Per¬ 
fection or scarlet ( 

Zinnia elegans, dbl. 
giant .. .. 1*. 


Agatha celestis, 

Blue Marguerite 3 for 6d 
Ageratum, Kel- 
way's Blue Per¬ 
fection or new 
Mauve Beauty .. 15 „ 6d 
Alyssum white Lit¬ 
tle Gem, very dwf. 20 „ fid 
Antirrhinums, tall, 
medium, and 
dwarf, in mixed 
colours .. .. 12 „ Cd 

Antirrhinums, 
named varieties, 
all colours, separ¬ 
ate .9 ,, 6d 

Aralia, Fig Palm .. 2 ,, 6d 
Arum Lily, Macu- 
lata, wht. flowers, 
spotted foliage .. 4 „ 6d 
Arum Lily, large, in 
bud, white (Calla) 1 ,, 6d 
Asparagus Spreu- 
geri or Plumosa 1 ,, 6d 
Aster sinensis, 
single Marguerite 
Asters, separate 
colours, mauve, 
pink, white, blue 12 ,, Sd 
Asters, best double, 

Ostrich Plume, 
Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Giant 
Comet,Victoria.. 15 „ Gd 
Begonias in bud, 
pink or crimson, 
large plants, over¬ 
stocked .. .. 6 ,, fid 

Begonia, large 
flowering started 
bulbs, any colour; 
double, 2 for 6d ; 
single .. .. 3 ,, 6d 

Begonias, Salmon 
Queen,Luminosa. 

Rosea, Magniiica, 
very striking for 
bedding or pots.. 4 ,, 6d 
Calceolaria, yellow 
or red .. .. 6 ,, 6d 

Campanulas, blue 
or white, for 

hanging pots .. 
Chrysanthemums, 


fid 


.. 6 , 

yB 6 


fid 


6d 


fid 


6d 


.. 4 


strong rooted cut¬ 
tings, for house 
or garden, best 
early, mid or late 6 
Cobea scandens, 
rapid purple 
floweringclimbers 2 
Cordyline, Table 
Palm .. ..2 

Dahlias, fine double 
Dahlias, new Bingle 
Colossal 

Dahlias, Kelway’s 
single Cactus .. 

Dahlias, new 
Pmony-flowered 
Dahlias,new Collar¬ 
ette. 

Eucalyptus, air 
purifier .. 

Fuchsias, choice 
doubles 

Geraniums, strong, 
sturdy plants, 
from single pots; 

Scarlet Paul 
Crampel, 3s. doz ; 

Crimson Jacouy 
and double pink 
Ivy (2s. 6d. doz.) 

Geraniums, scenteid 
oak leaf .. .. 2 „ fid 

Cucumbers, for house or frame. Improved Tele¬ 
graph, Veitch’s Sensation. Sutton s A1 .. .. 1 

Cucumbers, Bedfordshire Prize Bulge .. .. 6 

Tomato, Carter's Sunrise and Hutton's Perfection fi 
Vegetable Marrows, long green and white, green 
and white bush, and Moire's Cream .. ..6 


fid 


6d 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 2, Vine House, Woodstone, PETERBOROUGH. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


OUR jv, 

RELIABLE 

i garden 
helps 


LABOUR SAVING AIDS 
to GARDENING SUCCESS 


J EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOU ■ 
W satisfaction or money returned ; 


g rSSg ff 


CATALOGUE POST . 


"LAWNS beautiful:’ | 
"HINTS on MANURING” I 
'oiSWEET PEA CULTIVATION ^SUPPORT! 


S BOUNDARY CHEMICALC9 L T P,Cranmer5r.LIVERPOOL.2 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


SMITHS WEED KILLER 


is absolutely PERFECT : 

4 Tins oF Powder or 
4- Gallons of Liquid 
to make lOO Gallons. 


6 /6 Carria g e Pa id 

MARK SMITH, XA./oi/MJ/Jw/wfi/re 


METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

Lv —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 s»q. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept— 50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free. —H. J L GASSON, Netting Works, Rye 

DAVE YOUR RAIN WATER.—Strongest, 

^ best, and cheapest Cisterns, carriage paid. Lists free. 
—R. B. JOHNSON & CO., Tank Works, March, Camta. 


ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 


The 

Garden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gardener’s Book of Reference. 

Contains— 

1. —Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 

sonable Work for each month. 

2. —A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers. Fruit. 

Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite. Baskets.-Bulbs, Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work. Fertilizers. Flower Pots. Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose. Garden Tools, Horse Boots. 
Horticultural Buildings. Glass, Specialities, Sun¬ 
dries, and Timber, Insecticides. Sprayers. Lime- 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures. 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire, 
Paint and Colour. Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta, Ropes and Waterproofs, Rose Trees, 
Rustic Fittings. Safety Ladders. Seeds, Syringes, 
Tents, Weed Ki lers: also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c.—over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
to t heir special lines of business)— about 4 500 names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

5. —A “Town” List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6. —The Principal Gardens In the United Kingdom. 

arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7. - An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 

United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Manv 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the “ Garden Annual ” for 1915. 

S.—An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 
Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also »• professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

9. —A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 

Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society, National Chrysanthe- 
. mum Society, Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
' Society. National Dahlia Society. National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society, National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society. 
National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee. 
Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 
England Horticultural Society, National Gladiolus 
Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 
should secure a copy of the *’ Garden Annual ” for 
1915. so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers who were successful. 

10. —Information relating to Excise Licences. 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing for 

various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day. week, month, year). 

13. —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14. —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15. —The decimal and metric tables. 

16. —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. Information about cost of well sinking. 

18. —Summary of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. 

19. —A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc.. 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week. day. 

21. —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The “Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly 
revised and corrected on the previous issue) is still 
obtainable. Price (by post) Is. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and orders 
will be executed in the order of receipt. 
ORBBB FORM. 

Please forward, frost free , addressed as below, one 
copy “ Garden Annual ” for 1915. for which I enclose 
ONE SHILLING. 

Name.. . 


Address.. 


County ... 

X A11 orders should be addressed. Manager, 
“ Garden Annual/* 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W«C. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

























BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destrover 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


L RUSTIC POLES FOR PERGOLAS, 
’ FENCING, &c. 


(Poison). 

The most powerful. The moat permanent in effect. 
H&a the largest sale. 

1 to 803 gallons, 148; 6 gallons, 28/-; 12 gallons, 45/-; 
24 gallons, 87/6. 

1 to 50 J-3 gallons, 10/-: 6 gallons, 18/-; 12 gallons, 33/-; 
20 gallons, 47/6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 


2£in. „ 

„ 6/- 

3in. ,, 

„ 8/- 

4in. ,, 

„ 10/6 


Daisy KiUer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOcwt., £9 15/-; 6cwt.. £5; lowt., 21/-; 56lbs., 15V-1 

28 lbs., 7/6. Tins: 2/6 and U- each. 1 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders aed upwards. j 

t 

Sole Manufacturers — s 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 1 

Chemical Work*, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. * 

Ip SOW MW ^ 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 


RUNNER 

FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 

92, Long Acre, 

London, W.C. ^ 

Managing Director. 

BADMAN’S DAHLIAS 

CACTU8 - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

8H0W - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

P0MP0NE - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 . 

8INCLE - - 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 

PfiBOny-flower’d 12 fine named sorts, free, 2/6 
C0LLARETTE8 - 12 fine named sorts, free, 5/- 
Dozens divided to eult customers’ wishes. 

Ail my own selection of varieties which it a guar¬ 
antee of good things. Oash. 

New Descriptive Catalogue free on application, con¬ 
taining all you want to know about Dahlias. 

THE TWO MOST POPULAR AND USE¬ 
FUL GERANIUMS.—Paul Crampell, Brightest 
and beiRt of ail in every way. Vivid ncarlet. Strong plants 
from 60 pots, *2s. 6(L doz.; 13s. 100. Smaller but very good, 

2«. and 1 r. 6d. doz , free. Jacoby, crimson, great 
favourite, from CO pots, 2 b. doz. ; loa. 100. Smaller, Is. 6d. 
doz.; 10s. 1U0. free. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

0W3L0W NURSERIES, HAIL3HAM, SUSSEX. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY, 8 a.m. 


® Made qf RvMie Oak, tarred at 
bottoms Jot fixing in ground. 

WHY BUY 

WIRE ARCHES? 

When you can get a 

RUSTIC ARCH 

os cheap, and which is 
far prettier in the gar¬ 
den. Plants, Climbers, 
etc., also thrive better 
over these Arches. 

No. 14.—RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE 

Suitable for Tennis 
Shelter. 

Alfred Turrkll'o 
Original Design. 

These Houses are very 
pretty and are strongly 
made; very roomy. 

Suitable for schools, 
tennis, 4a, having good 
seating accommodation 
Made in portable sec¬ 
tions. Size. 

Length. Width. t-rice. 

10 ft. 5 ft . £9 10 0 

12ft 5ft. 6in..11 O 0 

Inside measurement 

No. 18.—Special made cheap Sc useful Rustic 

GARDEN 

8 stained and ’ r " == -* * r ' 

varnished, eta 



t tic eweccVrc cc c r 1 c 

\ Vr '"crc'cet5«« A/;', . > 
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SPRING DAYS! 

^ * Garden days ! 

j T TAVE you the 

/ I-1 best Mower? You 

\ JL JLhave if it’s a 
Ransomes.’ If not, get 
one—for your lawn’s sake. 

ttisom.es 

Y,. Famous 

f MOWERS 

run sweetly, require 
httle effort to push, 
/ij/xsiY and give the least 

trouble. It pays to 
buy a really good 
A M ower. 11 pays to buy 

=r*=p a Mower which has 

ST* been brought to per- 

pr' fection by more than 

fcmh i Soyears’experience.as 

g|i the Ransomes* Mower 

has. Ask your Iron- 
Ill; monger. He will tell 

Wr. you t hat the Mower to 

get is a Ransomes\ 


;HfP : 


WRITE 
for List No, 100 

It wiH 
interest you 


Wmmmm 


; : Pretty design Garden or Park Fencing. 
!! 1/- 8q. vara. Poets for same, pointed and 

V tarred, Id. ft. Gates, complete with hangings 
and posts, from 6-6. 

All orders despatched the same day as received. 

A. TURRELL & SONS, 

Gold and Silver Medallists, 

Rustic Workers and Horticultural Builders, 
FOREST HILL. LONDON, S.E. 

’Phone: Sydenham 1263. 



' LABOUR SAVERS." eureka” lawn sand. \ 

SOILFUME. NICOTINE. INSECTICIDES FUMERS. 

Sprays, and other chemicals a sundries. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka J 
► articles - They are always satisfactory. If any > 
DIFFICULTY in obtaining we send direct, carriage PAID 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, fco- 
Most economical and efficient. | 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our I 
own supervision. Before order- I 
iug elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. Sc W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 


ON SALE BULL’S EVERYWHERE 

FOODforPLANTSI 

the standard of perfection 


ADVERTISED ON THE RAILWAYS 

j When writing Gardening firms please mention 

I GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


* Sold and recommended by good 

Made ° Ironmongers and Seedsmen 

by * everywhere. 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies l ii Ipswich 


GISHURST 

COMPOUND 

for preventing and destroying 

RED 8PIOER, SCALE, MEALY BUG, 
THRIP, AMERICAN BLIGHT, GREEN and 
BROWN FLY, &0. 

^MSHURST Compound has over half 
a century’s reputation for effective¬ 
ness, and is now supplied in two forms ; 
the original solid and the new liquid. 
The new liquid comes as a boon to busy 
amateurs, as it mixes with water imme¬ 
diately, while preserving unimpaired 
the active properties of the original 
solid Gishurst Compound. 

8old by Dealert is Garden Sundri 

LIQUID is tbs, 

6d. to 6/- sach. 

SOLID b boxes, 

1/-, 3/- & 10/6 each. 

Wholesale from :— 

PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

Battersea, London, 

8.W.; 

Also makers of 
Price’s Soft Soap and 
Quassia; 

Price’s Soft Soap and 
Paraffin. 


TO ADVERTISER* - Kindly note that the 
telephone number of "Gardening; lllue- 
1 trated” in Holborn 781. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Anemone aibana.— This is now in 
bloom, the flowers, of a greyish-blue colour, 
reminding one of those of the Pasque¬ 
flower. Though pretty, they do not equal 
those of Anemone Pulsatilla. Both 
flowers and foliage—wnich is almost like 
a small Fern frond—are much smaller. 

Daphne eerfeea. — The Daphne sericea 
referred to in the issue of*May 29th (p. 325) 
is near what Is often called Fioniana, a 
hybrid (see Schneider) between D. oleoides 
and D. collina, of which latter sericea 
(Hort.) is a variety or near ally. 
D. collina is figured in Botanical Magazine, 
12, t. 428.—H. J. E. 

Cytisus Ardoini.— This little gem for 
lovers of rock shrubs is now a mass of 
yellow blossom. It is of low, spreading 
habit, and should not be planted near 
strong-growing things. Native of the 
Maritime Alps, where it is far from plen¬ 
tiful, it i.s quite hardy and one of the best 
of the dwarf Brooms. 

The 8carlet Windflower (Anemone ful- 
gens). — I have been comparing this with 
some forms of the Poppy Anemone, and 
there is not one form that is equal to it in 
beauty and brilliancy. It is quite hardy, 
when some of the Poppy Anemones are 
not, in our soils. It thrives admirably in 
turf year after year and wants no care 
or attention.—W. 

Saxifraga Junlperlfolla.— Mr. Buxton’s 
communication respecting this Caucasian 
species, in the issue of May 15 (p. 289), is 
interesting, and assuming he is referring 
to the true plant one might congratulate 
him on having “ for many years flowered 
it freely.” I have never been able to do 
so, and this is the first occasion of its 
free-flowering I have heard of. What 
one does not quite understand is that 
having “ for many years ” flowered it so 
well, and for eight years past, owing to 
planting it a “foot higher up,” has had 
“ no flowers since ” Mr. Bnxton did not 
long ago reinstate it in its old place, or 
at any rate a portion of his plant. The 
experience gained from such an experi¬ 
ment would be most interesting. Your 
correspondent refers to the plant growing 
among sandstone blocks at Lamport. The 
extra large specimen I referred to at page 
200 ’was similarly circumstanced before I 
broke It up. and though the plant grew 
apace the sandstone never induced it to 
flower. E. H. Jenkins. 


Ethionema grandlflorum.— One of the 

best rock shrublets we have, good in habit, 
thriving in any soil, hardy, and giving fine 
effect of colour. It is in no need of a 
rockery. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Antennarla dioloa rosea.— A form of a 
native flower, dwarf and very pretty, seen 
in cottage gardens in some districts, and 
! useful as a dwarf edging in the flower 
I garden. From Sir Frank Crisp, 
j Lemolne’s hybrid Clematis.— I have 

these on walls looking south and west, a 
fountain of lovely bloom. The one before 
me as I write is C. lilacina, a free climber 
with the large flowers of the Mountain 
Clematis and a charm of colour all its 
own—most delicate lilac-rose, so far as 
words may describe. If M. Lemoine had 
never given us anything but this for our 
gardens all lovers of hardy climbing 
plants should be grateful to him. Tt is 
quite hardy and as free as a Brier here.— 
W., Sussex. 

Phlox Drummond! falling.— My experi¬ 
ence of this has, perhaps, been unfor¬ 
tunate, but after repeated trials its cul¬ 
ture has been definitely abandoned. No 
matter how sturdy and promising the 
plants were when put out in early June, 
they invariably pined away—the collapse 
sometimes coming very quickly, while oc¬ 
casionally it was more prolonged. Nor 
were the failures confined to certain places, 
for the sites were changed on each occa¬ 
sion and specially prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the plants. Stocks, Asters, and 
the usual run of half-hardy annuals do 
well, so that I have been forced to the 
conclusion that some constituent in the 
soil is fatal to success in the case of P. 
Drummondi.—W. McG., BcUmae. 

Lilium Szovitzlanum.— With reference 
to article with illustration of Lilium 
Szovitzianum in last week’s Gardening 
Illustrated, I think it may be interest¬ 
ing to give an extract from my garden 
diary :—July 11th, 1913, L. Szovitzianum 
in splendid bloom; thirty-six stems with 
flowers, the largest with twelve blooms, 
some with ten, several with seven or 
eight, and a few with only three or four. 
Highest stems 6 feet 6 inches. Two or 
three bulbs were planted together about 
fourteen years ago and have been undis¬ 
turbed. They have increased wonderfully. 
They were splendid again in July, 1914, 
and now (May, 1915) the plants are coming 
up vigorous and strong, promising better 
than ever. — R. S. Campbell, Achnashie f 
Rosneath , Dumbarton . 


Sparaxis out-of-doors In 8ootland.— 

While the Sparaxis may succeed further 
south, it was with some misgivings that a 
quantity of conns which had been brought 
from Madeira was planted at the*foot of 
a south wall a year or two ago. The 
success of the experiment, however, has 
been complete, the gay blooms having been 
first observed on May 17th. The flowers 
are alike in colour, a dazzling crimson 
with a black centre. Ixias planted at the 
same time, and from the same island, are 
also very promising. Probably both Ixias 
and Sparaxis are hardier than Is popu¬ 
larly supposed, and, after all, when one 
thinks of it, these natives of a warmer 
clime ought to be no more difficult to grow 
than the Algerian Iris.—W. MoG., Balmae. 

Dollla amoena. —When writing the para¬ 
graph accompanying the illustration of 
Scilla amoena, on page 295, I thought I was 
sure of the name, but I find now there is 
another kind coming up which is quite 
distinct and more like the tall Scilla 
sibirica. So I am not quite certain which 
is the true S. amoena. Perhaps some of 
your learned friends can help me. Since 
writing the above I find that the plant 
figured is the true S. amoena, the other 
variety I refer to being that known as S. 
amoena sibirica, which is synonymous with 
S. sibirica according to the Kew list. Re¬ 
garding the above plant Sir A. Hort writes 
as follows:— 

“ Your note in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated on Scilla amoena (May 15th, p. 
295) suggests to me that this must be 
the plant which I saw one April in an 
open Pyrenean wood. It covered the 
ground for a long distance mixed with 
red Orchis, and the effect under an 
evening sun was extraordinarily 
beautiful. I mention this because you 
speak of the possible effect of massing 
it. . . W. 

Hardy Fuohslas.— Although there have 
of late been frosts of some intensity, no 
damage has been wrought among hardy 
Fuchsias, of which a good selection is 
grown. To-day (May 21st) a large piece 
of F. Riccartoni upon a south wall has 
opened its first flowers and will shortly 
be well covered with bloom. Other speci¬ 
mens in open quarters are, naturally, 
later than the plant referred to, but they 
will be noticeably earlier than usual. 
Considering the ornamental qualities of 
these Fuchsias, more particularly near the 
sea, it is surprising that much more use 
is not made of them. In these gardens 
they approach to the dimensions of small 
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trees and during tlieir flowering period are 
a source of great pleasure.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Haberlea rhodopensis virginalis. — A 

good white form of this charming rock 
plant. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Creeping Cromwell (Lithospermum 
prostratum).—This spring appears to 
have suited this well, as a big plant which 
suffered severely last year was quite un¬ 
scathed this year. Last year it appeared 
as if it had been injured beyond recovery, 
and there was hardly a green leaf left on 
a large plant I have. When summer 
came, however, there were signs of fresh 
growth on the plant, and when these were 
seen the withered foliage was removed 
and room given for the fresh growths 
to develop, which they did in due course. 

I have not had a similar experience 
before, but I have met with old plants in 
other gardens which looked quite dead, 
but which would probably have revived 
had time been given them to recuperate. 

I know that many have removed plants 
of Lithospermum prostratum under the 
impression that they were dead, although 
they might have taken on a fresh lease of 
life had they been left for a time.— 
S. Arnott. 

Japanese Tree-Paonles.— Remembering 
my dismal failure with the old Tree- 
Pieonies, I was surprised and charmed to 
se^ a basket of noble blooms «of the 
Japanese Tree-Paeonies grown in nearly 
the same district and soil as my own. 
They shdw that the Japanese Tree- 
Paeonies are as easily grown as the old 
kinds, which so often fail us. To describe 
the beauty of colour and form and size of 
the Japanese kinds is beyond my power of 
words. Both single and double, they are 
superb. Of the older double Tree-Paeonies 
I thought the trouble arose from grafting 
on herbaceous roots, and I was lucky 
enough to find abroad a plant of Heine i 
Elizabeth on its own roots. But I found 
that the rigours of our winter marred the 
plant very much. These Japanese Tree- 
Paeonies, I should sp.y, in their own 
country get a long rest under snow", and 
it is pleasant to be able to grow them 
here so well. From Colonel Clarke, Borde 
Hill, Sussex. 

Iris Suslana. — Taking the advice of 
someone writing in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated about a year ago, I planted some 
rhizomes of this Iris in a bed which had 
first good drainage, then about 2 feet of 
cow r -manure, and 6 inches of coarse river 
sand on top, in which I planted the roots. 
I kept a hot-bed sash supported on a 
timber framework over the bed from July 
till the buds were about to open. I was 
rewarded with five fine blossoms.—A. 
Donovan, Co. Cork. 

-It may interest some of your 

readers to hear of my experiences in 
growing the very lovely Mourning Iris. 
Having tried it in the open ground more 
than once and failed, I determined to 
follow Sir Michael Foster’s advice. I 
prepared a supply of stiff soil well mixed 
with lime rubbish and bone-meal, with 
which I filled a one-light frame 4 feet by 
3 feet. In this I planted my old, decaying 
and weakly corms, which had very little 
life left In them. The light was put over 
the frame, leaving a little ventilation, as 
the foliage died down in June, and was 
not lifted again until about December, by 
which time the whole of the soil was abso¬ 
lutely dust-dry right down to the roots 
(and yet the corms were mostly already 
showing signs of growth). Then I gave 
them full exposure through the winter and 
onwards. The first year I got a fine, 
healthy show of Grass, but no flowers, 
which was to be expected. Again the light 
was put on in June, and in December the 
whole lot was dug up and the dry bed re¬ 


made, though I doubt this being essential. 
1 found long, fleshy, forked roots, some 
going nearly a foot deep, evidently in the 
vain search for water which had been 
denied them. Some of these roots broke 
off, but, of course, the main corms re¬ 
mained stout and wholesome. Then they 
were reset and the light removed as 
before. At last I have my reward—thirty 
large blooms off about two dozen separate 
corms. Next season I hope to try some 
of the other Cushion Irises in the same 
way, and should be glad of any recom¬ 
mendations.- I jnight add that in another 


ditions to other Rhododendrons, and may 
be increased from seeds or by means of 
cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy peat in a close frame in July. D. 

8axlfraga Lapeyrousl.— This is one of 
several hybrids—S. luteo-purpurea and S. 
ambigua are others—which have resulted 
as natural crosses, S. media and S. 
aretioides being the reputed parents, all 
three being found in the Pyrenees in 
proximity to the parents named. That 
now referred to is a May-flowering sort in 
which respect it agrees with S. aretioides, 
i which is also in bloom at the moment. 


similar frame I have grown some early j indeed, for general purposes S. Lapeyrousi 
bulbous Irises with the same treatment might well be referred to as an enlarged 


and with marked success— P. Williams, 
West Woodhay, Newbury. 

Clematis alplna.— I got a plant of this 
under the name of Atragene from Siinder- 
mann in 1913, and it has made itself quite 
at home here. It has grey-blue flowers, 
somewhat of the shade of the lighter- 
coloured Campanula pusilla, and rather 
leathery in texture. It is on an open 
rockery, which gets no sun till April. It 
is growing well in heavy, limeless loam 
with peat and leaf-mould mixed with it. 
The situation has a cold aspect in a cold 
part of Yorkshire near a smoky town. I 
mention this as “ W.” suggests a rough, 
sandy, or gritty bank. — L. J. Rogers, 
Weetwood. 

Oxalls enneaphylla.— Judging from the 
recently-exhibited examples of this plant 
it would appear that those now offered 
are of a decidedly superior form to those 
we were first acquainted with, the much 
larger being very telling. In any case in¬ 
creased size of flowers in a subject so 
choice is a great gain, since it is one that 
is hardly likely to become too plentiful in 


aretioides with little to suggest the other 
parent named. True, it is somewhat taller 
and decidedly more vigorous, and minus 
the grey glaucous character and miniature 
habit characterising S. aretioides, yet, 
withal, the great leaning is to this latter. 
It is an easy and tractable kind, too, and 
desirable in a collection of these things, 
particularly to those who endeavour to 
get as long a flowering season as is possi¬ 
ble out of a single genus. The colour is 
greenish-yellow% and the plant seems to do 
quite well in gritty loam with, perfect 
drainage.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Narcissus Buttercup.— It is not possible 
to say too much in favour of this lovely 
self-yellow Jonquilla hybrid, strong in 
growth and commanding attention by 
colour alone. In this latter respect it is 
a great gain, the intense golden of the 
best of the odorus race transferred to a 
far more imposing plant 20 inches or so 
high at its best. To fine colour are 
wedded increased size of flower, superb 
petal texture, finish, and form, and not 
least those remarkable lasting properties 


rock gardens for some time to come. The | unmistakably inherited from the odorus 


contrast of glaucous green leaves, red 
stalks, and pure white flowners in a plant | 
rarely more than 3 inches high is very j 
pretty, though well-flowered colonies are 
required to create anything approaching a 1 
display. A mixture of peat and loam or | 
very sandy loam is the best, and, given a | 
fair depth of this in a warm and sunny 


set. To these must be added the fact that 
the rich colour remains to the last. Of 
not all our Daffodils can so much be said. 
Not. a few of the red cups and others 
scorch or fade early, but this one endures 
and is good to the end. It is fragrant, 
too, not the all-powerful odorus fragrance 
in full: rather a modified version of it, 


aspect, is as much as the cultivator can ; perhaps. Doubtless a numerous progeny 
do to meet its requirements. The species, | ig a ] re ady on the way, and any year now r 
like some others of its race, has small, j ma y see a Sir Watkin, a large form of it, 
scaly tubers, which should be planted not j w m impel admiration even more than 


more than 2 inches deep. O. e. rosea is a rare 
form, with rose-coloured flowers.—E. H. J. 

Rhododendron racemosum.— The intro¬ 
duction of this dwarf Rhododendron, 
about twenty-five years ago, gave us quite 
a distinct type, for, whilst most Rhodo¬ 
dendrons produce their flowers in ter¬ 
minal heads, the blossoms in this case are 
in both terminal and axillary clusters. It 


Buttercup did when it first saw the light. 
—E. H. Jenkins. 

The American Wood Lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum). This is still one of the best 
of all the Wood Lilies, the purity of the 
flowers and their size and form rendering 
them everywhere acceptable. In Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
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rare, but it can now be procured in quan¬ 
tity at a reasonable price. Kew has done 
a good deal towards popularising it, for it 
has been planted in large groups in several 
parts of the gardens, thus enabling visitors 
to form a better estimate of its capabili¬ 
ties than is possible from seeing single 
plants. Mature bushes may be 5 feet or 
6 feet high, although it is often met with 
a great deal dwarfer, and blooms freely 
from the time when it is an Inch or two 
high. The evergreen leaves are dark 
green above and glaucous beneath. The 
flowers usually open about the end of 
April, and are at their best early in May. 
Several flowers are produced together in 


variable plant than many think and it is 
worth while securing a good form when¬ 
ever obtainable. There is an exception¬ 
ally fine variety of T. grandiflorum in 
Mrs. Stewart’s garden at Shambellie, 
New Abbey, where it has been for a num¬ 
ber of years. At one time the impres¬ 
sion was formed that the soil and position 
had much’ to do. with the handsome 
flowers and vigorous growth of this form, 
but in other gardens the Shambellie 
variety has proved its superiority to most 
other stocks. The segments of the flowers 
are broad, large, and of great substance, 
while the habit is all that can be desired. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAVIDIA 1NV0LUCRATA. 
Visitors to Kew have now a good oppor¬ 
tunity of judging of the value of this hand¬ 
some flowering tree, for a specimen 
20 feet or so high is flowering freely in 
the Himalayan House. That particular 
specimen was sent to Kew by M. de Vil- 
morin before plants were distributed by 
Messrs. Veitcli, and it was planted out 
in a cold-house in case there should be 


its floral beauty made by Prof. Henry and 
other Chinese travellers. It was one of 
the plants that decided Messrs. Veitch to 
send Mr. B. H. Wilson to China on his 
first collecting expedition. How well he 
succeeded in obtaining and introducing 
fertile seeds into this country has been 
shown by the many plants distributed by 
Messrs. Veitch. Seeds were originally 
introduced to Europe in 1897, for in that 
year the French missionary, Father 
Farges, sent seeds to M. Maurice de Vil- 
morin. One seedling was raised which 


white bracts which are borne at the base. 
These bracts are each 4 inches to G Inches 
long, 2 inches to 3 inches broad at the 
base, and tapering to a point. As the 
inflorescences hang from the branches on 
slender stalks their attendant bracts 
make them appear as if the branches were 
covered with pieces of white paper 
amongst the pale green of the young 
leaves. 

Out-of-doors this Davidia thrives in 
well-drained, loamy soil, and often adds 
from 1$ feet to 2 feet to its height in a 



Tart of a flowering shoot of Davidia involucrata. From a photograph in the 
Loyal Gardens , Keiv. 


a possibility of injury by cold to plants 
grown out - of - doors. Subsequent ex¬ 
perience, however, has proved that the 
species is perfectly hardy. The plant 
under notice has produced flowers before, 
but not freely, and it is only at the pre¬ 
sent time, when some 150 or 200 inflores¬ 
cences have developed, that we can form 
an approximate idea of its appearance 
when established. A good deal of 
attention has been paid to Davidia in¬ 
volucrata during the present century by 
reason of the glowing descriptions' of 


has grown into a fine tree in the Vilmorin 
Arboretum at Les Barres, where It has 
blossomed for the last nine years. It is a 
native of Central and Western China, 
where it forms a tree up to G5 feet high, 
with a large head somewhat after the 
manner of the Horse Chestnut. The leaves 
are each about 6 inches long, with rough, 
saw-like margins. When bruised they 
emit a rather strong odour. The small 
white flowers are borne in dense heads 
an inch or so across, the conspicuous part 
of the inflorescence being the two large 


single season, the branch system being suf¬ 
ficiently dense to prevent any appearance 
of lankiness. The wood ripens well, and 
the only time when any injury by cold 
is likely to occur is in May, after the 
young leaves have begun to break; then, 
u sharp frost or cold east wind may cause 
a little injury. Cuttings of both half-ripe 
and rii>ened wood root quite easily and 
grow into fine specimens. When origin¬ 
ally introduced it was thought that there 
was but one species of Davidia, but a 
Paris botanist now makes three species. 
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Anyone wishing for further information 
upon the subject will find the three pro¬ 
posed species discussed by W. J. Bean in 
his “ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles.” W. D. 


VIBURNUM RH YTIDOPH YLLUM. 
Although this evergreen Viburnum has 
only been in cultivation in this country 
for about fifteen years, it has already be¬ 
come well known. Sufficient time has now 
elapsed to enable us to judge of its value 
for the garden, and the verdict is, that it 
is a success where conditions for shrub 
growth are favourable, but it is a mistake 
to plant it indiscriminately. Shelter from 
cold and rough winds is essential to secure 
the best results, for plants which have 
been placed in exposed positions usually 
present a very dilapidated appearance 
during winter and spring. It is also desir¬ 
able that the soil in whicl^ it is planted 
should be good, for the finest growth and 
leaves are only developed when plenty of 
food is available. In positions where it 
has proved a failure in the open ground it 
may well be given a trial against a wall, 
for it provides an excellent covering, the 
shelter resulting in exceptionally fine 
leaves. At its best, when growth is 
vigorous, and the leaves are 8 inches to 
10 inches long, and 2 inches or 2} inches 
wide, with finely-wrinkled upper surface 
and under-side covered with a dense buff- 
coloured pubescence, it is a really remark¬ 
able shrub, and the aim of all cultivators 
should be to provide the conditions which 
are likely to secure such results, for the 
starved, unkempt appearance, and un¬ 
satisfactory colour of plants growing in 
unsuitable places are as unlike those of 
the well-grown plant as it is possible to 
imagine. The flower-heads are set in 
summer as soon as growth is completed, 
and a certain number of flowers some¬ 
times expand in autumn, although the 
normal flowering period is May. After the 
flowers come large heads of fruits, which 
are alternately red and black, and when 
the fruits are ripe they are quite attrac¬ 
tive. It may be increased from seeds, 
although cuttings inserted in light soil in 
a close frame during summer root freely. 

D. 

-This is perhaps one of the most re¬ 
markable, as it is also one of the most 
ornamental, of hardy evergreen shrubs of 
recent introduction. I lay stress upon the 
word “hardy,” inasmuch as there are those 
who, regarding it otherwise, have planted 
it against a wall, where little more than 
one-half its beauty could be displayed. 
The natural bush-like formation of the 
plant requires room for full development, 
and given this in a free, open soil it is 
capable of much. The primary attributes 
of the species, apart from those named, 
are its vigorous growth, fine leafage, and 
trusses of fruits. The broadly lanceolate 
leaves are dark green on the upper sur¬ 
face—below they are covered on the 
under surface with a dense dun-coloured 
tomentum. The growths are terminated 
by corymbs of whitish flowers, these early 
in August being replaced by huge clusters 
of reddish-coloured fruits, which in Sep¬ 
tember turn to blackish-purple. Hence 
the plant is of interest and ornamental for 
a long time, quite apart from a leaf beauty 
which is maintained throughout the year. 
Quite recently, in a bleak, exposed 
position, I saw a large plant growing 
freely. E. H. Jenkins. 


The Blackthorn (Primus spinosa).—This 
is very much in evidence at present in the 
conversation of villagers in connection with 
the adage of “ A Blackthorn winter ” and 
its effect on expanded blossom in gardens. 
In a covert some iifty acres in extent not 


far from where I write, the shrub is 
strongly represented, and very beautiful 
it is, for there is nothing stiff or formal 
in its habit, some shoots rising far above 
their neighbours and all well clothed with 
blossom. Here its effectiveness in groups 
is apparent, while in the hedgerows in¬ 
dividual plants stand out among the 
foliage of other things, such as the Haw¬ 
thorn, the Dog-Rose, and Bramble. The 
soil in the covert above noted is on the 
heavy side and deep, and its effect on the 
fruit makes one wdsh he had such a site 
for an orchard. The sloes are large, 
richly-coloured, and command, in the 
majority of seasons, very fair prices—that 
is, for wild fruits.—E. B. S., Hardwick . 


CEANOTHUS RIGIDUS VERUS. 
Tms beautiful plant, which was given an 
Award of merit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 11th, 
1915, was grow r n at Warley from seed sent 
to Mrs. Willmott from California many 
years since. It is now a robust bush some 
10 feet high, and for the last 20 years or 
more has stood in an exposed position in 
the Alpine Garden at Warley, while the 
supposed C. rigidus has on three occasions 
been killed upon walls in other parts of 
the garden. 

It has always excited much admiration 
and has been looked upon as an unusually 
fine form of Ceanothus rigidus, but Mr. 
Bean thought it distinct, and believed it 
would prove to be a new siiecies. Upon 
examination at Kew it was found to be 
identical with the dried specimens of C. 
rigidus in the Herbarium from which the 
plate in the Botanical Magazine for 1852 
was prepared. Upon comparing the plant 
4,064 of the Botanical Magazine it will 
be readily seen that the plants are identi¬ 
cal and that they differ materially from 
the plant w r e have hitherto grown as C. 
rigidus and which is also very beautiful. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have the volume of the Botanical Magazine 
at hand I append the following note. 
Botanical Magazine , 1,852, vol. 78 of whole 
series, Tab. 4,664 

“ Ceanothus rigidus. The Rigid 
Ceanothus. We are indebted for the 
possession of this pretty shrub to the 
Horticultural Society of London, who 
introduced it to the English gardens 
through Mr. Hartweg, of whose dried 
collections it is No. 1.GS0. It in¬ 
habits Monterey, in California. Be¬ 
sides the specimen from Mr. Hartweg, 
and the original ones from Mr. Nuttall, 
we possess the plant from Dr. Coulter, 
Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Lobb. It is far 
more rigid and branching even than 
our common Sloe (Prunus spinosa), 
but then the densely-placed glossy 
evergreen foliage and rich deep purple- 
blue and copious blossoms early in 
May render it a most desirable species 
for our gardens and shrubberies. Our 
figure is from a good-sized sbrub 
which has braved two winters un¬ 
harmed in a very exposed part of the 
Kew Arboretum.” 

Then follows a note upon North Ameri¬ 
can Ceanothuses from the Bishop of 
Exeter, describing their flowering in his 
garden at Bishopstown, Torquay. The 
botanical description of the plant con¬ 
cludes the Botanical Magazine article. 

E. Willmott. 

-This distinct and valuable kind was 

exhibited by Miss Willmott before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 11th, 
when it gained an Award of merit, the 
name “ verus ” being added to distinguish 
it from an impostor which bears the name 
“ rigidus,” and which, while quite dis¬ 
tinct. is also inferior. That shown had 
elect, bush-like, flowering branches, very 


rigid and stiff, and densely furnished with 
violet-purple flowers, the branches 
shrouded with blossoms. The minute 
leaves are roundly ovate and obscurely 
toothed. Obviously, the plant blooms with 
great freedom, the specimens exhibited, 
some 2 feet or so in length, being a mass of 
flowers. In the garden the distinctive 
colour-tone cannot fail to attract.—E. J. 


SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
CEANOTHUSES. 

Unfobtunately the early-flowering forms 
of Ceanothus are rather tender, and in 
most parts of the country they can only 
be grown successfully when planted 
against walls, and even then one must be 
prepared for a disaster in the event of 
severe frost being experienced. In the 
south-west counties they can be grown as 
bushes in sheltered positions, whilst one 
or two kinds succeed in less-favoured 
localities, but it is always well to remem¬ 
ber that they are on the tender side. With 
this in view it is wise to root some cuttings 
of each sort every autumn, and winter 
them in a cold frame in case of accident, 
for cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame in July root well. For¬ 
tunately, young plants grow rapidly and 
commence flowering whilst quite small, 
therefore in the event of plants being killed 
by frost they are easily replaced. Rather 
light, well-drained, loamy soil suits them 
best, and* w r lien grown against walls the 
main branches should be secured to the 
support and the secondary branches 
allowed their freedom. As the flowers 
are produced on the previous year’s wood 
any necessary pruning must be left until 
after the flowers have faded. All secondary 
branches may then be cut back to within 
two or three eyes of the base, w^hich will 
allow of the production of good flowering 
wood during summer. Flowering usually 
takes place during late April and May. 
All the kinds should be planted in per¬ 
manent positions whilst quite small, for 
well-grown plants are rather difficult to 
re-establish after being disturbed. Some 
good kinds are C. rigidus, C. papillosus, 
C. divaricatus, C. thyrsiflorus, and C. 
Yeitchianus. The flowers are, in each 
case, some shade of blue, those of C. 
rigidus being of a purplish shade. C. 
thyrsiflorus is hardier than the other sorts 
and forms a large bush 15 feet high in the 
neighbourhood of London. Like the other 
kinds, it is found wild in California-, and 
is there known as the Californian Lilac. 
The variety griseus has lilac-coloured 
flowers. yv. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pyrus spectabilis.— The various kinds of 
Crab Apples are amongst the most effec¬ 
tive of Msy-flowering trees, and the 
several forms of P. spectabilis are 
specially worthy of note. The species is 
a native of N. China and forms a wide¬ 
headed tree betw'een 20 feet and 30 feet 
in height. The flow'ers are each nearly 
2 inches across, white, tinged with rose 
when fully expanded, but rich rose when 
in bud. Following the flowers are small 
yellow fruits, which are less attractive 
than those of several other species. The 
type is generally neglected in favour of 
one or more of the several varieties which 
have been given distinct names. The 
best known of these is P. s. flore pleno, 
with semi-double flow’ers, each of which 
sometimes exceeds 2 inches in diameter. 
The colour in the bud is a rich rosy-red, 
but! it fades as the blossoms open. 
Another very beautiful tree which is 
sometimes placed as a variety of P. 
spectabilis. but may be a hybrid with that 
species for one parent, is Kaido. In this 
case the flowers are single but very richly 
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coloured; in fact, it is perhaps the 
brightest of the Malus section of the 
genus. Another hybrid of spectabilis 
parentage is P. Scheideckeri, one of the 
most free-flowering of all. Ultimately 
growing as large as P. spectabilis, it may 
retain a bushy habit for many years, its 
free flowering often retarding its growth. 
The flowers are usually semi-double, each 
about li inch across, and borne in May. 
All these kinds can be grafted or budded 
upon both free-growing and dwarfing 
stocks, such as are used for ordinary 
Apples.—D. 

The Purple-flowered Broom (Cytisus 
purpureus). — This pretty low-growing 
Broom is quite distinct from other species, 
and usually blooms well. It is found wild 
in the central and south-eastern parts of 
Europe, and has been grown in English 
gardens since 1792, although until com¬ 
paratively recent years it was only met 
with occasionally. It differs from most 
other Brooms in producing new shoots 


parent. It is of stronger growth than the 
species, and its flowers are larger and 
paler in colour. Increase in this case is 
by cuttings or by grafting it upon roots 
of the common Laburnum. C. purpureus 
is also of further interest as a parent, for, 
with Laburnum vulgare, it was responsi¬ 
ble for the production of that curious 
graft hybrid Laburnum Adami, a small 
tree producing racemes of yellow and 
racemes of purple flowers; also patches of 
growth with leaves and flowers identical 
with those of Cytisus purpureus.—D. 

Daphne Blagayana.— This Daphne was 
very beautiful last month when about 
seventy flower clusters were fully ex¬ 
panded. The plant —a large one, 3 feet 
across each way—is growing on a ledge in 
the rock garden about 4 feet above the 
ground level. Nearly every shoot was 
terminated by a cluster of blossom. It 
apparently appreciates partial shade as 
the plant in question is only exposed to 
the sun for three hours in the day. It is 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

RANUNCULUS MONTANUS. 

The Mountain Buttercup is one of the 
most tractable of its race, a plant of the 
easiest culture and producing, when doing 
well, a perfect sward of shining golden- 
yellow flowers. A fibrous-rooted species 
attaining 4 inches to 8 inches high, the 
plant produces tufts of dark, glossy, green 
leaves from which in April and May issue 
the sheets of glistening golden flowers not 
unlike those of the common Buttercup in 
colour, though rounder and more densely 
clustered on the plant. 

Native of alpine and sub-alpine pastures 
and woods, the plant presents no difficulty 
to the cultivator, and is usually a success 
in cool, moist, sandy loam, appearing To 
resent dryness more than aught besides. 



Part of a group of Ranunculus montanus. 


each year from a common root-stock, and 
on this account requires rather different 
treatment from that given to other species. 
As soon as the flowers are over it is a 
good plan to cut the flowering shoots back 
to the ground-line, then in the course of 
the summer vigorous young shoots, each 
12 inches to 18 inches long, are formed, 
which produce pretty purple blossoms 
from almost every bud the following May. 
If this cutting back is not persisted in the 
plants become a mass of old wood, much 
of which dies when two or three years of 
age and the young wood becomes short 
and thin, flowering suffering accordingly. 
Planted in loamy soil it forms a good sub¬ 
ject for a group in the front of a shrub¬ 
bery. a bed on a lawn, undergrowth for 
some taller subject, or for a mass on the 
rockery. Propagation is easily carried 
out by means of seeds sown as soon as 
ripe, or in the following spring. The only 
other Broom that resembles it to any ex¬ 
tent is C. versicolor, a plant of hybrid 
origin which claims C. purpureus for one 


growing in peat, leaf-mould, and coarse 
sand in equal parts, and is now making 
splendid growth. When the flowers first 
expand they are creamy in colour, but be¬ 
come pure white a little later on. It has a 
long period of beauty, being in bloom for 
several weeks in the spring. It is rather 
an uncommon plant in gardens, and when 
met with is not always happy. Examples 
which appear healthy sometimes die off 
without any apparent cause. It is a good 
plan to sink large stones in the soil be¬ 
neath the plants, as the roots will travel 
downwards between them for some 
distance and are then moist and cool with¬ 
out needing superficial moisture.— Wynd- 
HAM FlTZHERBERT 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
Of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, fV.C. 


The accompanying illustration is useful as 
showing the free flowering of the plant, 
though no picture can convey an adequate 
idea of the richness of colouring when the 
plant is at its best. Each year it is among 
the showiest of the alpines exhibited be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society, 
baskets of the plant 2 feet or more across 
sheeted with flowers demonstrating its 
freedom. It is abundantly distributed in 
the Eastern, Central, and Western Alps, 

I the Pyrenees, etc. E. H. J. 

Erysimum pumHum, —Although Erysi¬ 
mums are not special favourites with 
, cultivators of alpine flowers, a small 
representation of the genus may well be 
grown. E. pulchellum is pleasing, 
especially when it flowers for the second 
time in autumn. The dwarfer E. pumilum 
is, however, prettier in spring, as it is of 
denser growth and the flowers sit more 
closely to the plant than those of E. pul¬ 
chellum. They are of a ( nice sulphur- 
yellow and remind one of those of the 
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alpine Wallflower, Chei ran thus alplnus. 
The plant Is only some 3 inches or 
4 Inches high, and Is decidedly attractive 
even when not In flower, the small, neat, 
greyish-green, rather toothed leaves form¬ 
ing a compact carpet. It has been In 
flower with me since the end of April, but 
is at its best towards the end of May.—S. 
Arnott. 


SEEDLINGS IN THE MORAINE. 
Having a small quantity of seed of 
Gentiana verna and Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia left over this spring, I sprinkled it 
on the moraine, not covering with any 
soil. Now there are hundreds of tiny 
seedlings of both the Gentian and Saxi¬ 
frage coming up among the stone chip- 
pings. One part of the moraine Is com¬ 
posed of Kentish rag-stone chippings and 
the other a local hard sandstone. The 
seedlings are coming up equally well in 
both composts. This leads me to think 
that good results may be obtained by 
sowing many of the dwarf choice alpines 
in a moraine mixture, and with very little, 
if any, soil covering the seeds. I have 
often heard people say that Gentiana 
verna seed should be sown as soon as 
ripe. I have tried this plan, but never 
succeeded, but from home-saved seed, 
sown in the following March, I have had 
splendid germination. I think many 
gardeners have an idea that Gentiana 
verna is difficult to grow and flower. I 
think this a mistake, but it certainly 
wants care and thought. It loves all the 
sun it can get and hates to be dry at the 
roots. I have succeeded in growing it 
very well in various positions and com¬ 
posts:—(1) In a semi-moraine— i.e., with 
rather a lot of soil mixed with the chip¬ 
pings ; (2) in a moraine of limestone chip¬ 
pings; (3) in a peat and leaf-mould 
moraine; (4) in sand and peat; and (5) 
very well in an ordinary good sandy loam 
with a few stones on top to keep the 
moisture in. I believe the essential con¬ 
ditions are perfect exposure to sun, good 
drainage, keeping free from strong-grow¬ 
ing plants, and never letting the roots get 
dry in spring and summer. I might also 
mention that the sell and the atmosphere 
are naturally dry. Q. •. A. 

The Fire, Ightham , Kent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Waldsteinia trlfollata. — Few creeping 
plants of its class are brighter in spring 
and early summer than this. It will 
thrive and flower in open ground under 
shrubs or trees, on rockwork, on the edge 
of a border, or on a retaining wall. It will 
under any of these conditions produce its 
bright yellow flowers and will creep 
happily along the ground or hang freely 
down the wall. Its only fault is that In 
moist soils it may spread rather rapidly, 
and unless kept within bounds may en¬ 
croach upon its neighbours. This can 
easily be avoided, as it can be cut well 
back after flowering.— S. Arnott. 

Primula marglnata. — Among alpine 
species this Is one of the choicest, and, if 
somewhat slow in growth, is easily grown 
and one of the most enduring. Of the 
stem-making class, it is inclined to become 
somewhat lanky if left to Itself, while con¬ 
tinued neglect may go some way to en¬ 
feeble it and minimise its otherwise good 
flowering. Hence, like some others akin 
and the Auriculas, It Is benefited by a 
periodical replanting, which should have 
for Its chief object the bringing of the 
rosette of leaves into closer contact with 
the soil. This, naturally, Includes bury¬ 
ing the stem and thereby encouraging a 
new set of roots. Mulching will, to some 
extent, bring about a like result. The 


species has grey, leathery, serrated leaves 
margined with silvery farina and umbels 
of fragrant flowers in colour lilac-blue. 
There are several forms of it, viz., 
ccerulea, densi flora, grandiflora, and 
others. Curiously, in two works devoted 
to alpine plants now before me, the type 
is referred to as having rose-purple 
flowers, though that recognised in cultiva- 
! tion has bluish flowers. Four inches to 
' 6 inches high, and one of the hardiest of | 

I its race, it will be found to succeed well 
I in gritty loam or one freely mingled with 
j limestone chips. From the Alps of 
| Dauphiny and Piedmont, in rocky lime- 
I stone places, flowering in April and May. 

I — E. H. Jenkins. 

Gaultherla trlcophylla. — 1 believe the 
reason why this falls In so many gardens 
is because It lacks natural moisture. 
When that is the case plants may grow 
freely, but even if they flower, few, If 
any, berries are produced. A steep slope 
from west to east among large parallel 
slabs of slate has been the home of this 
Gaultherla for the last eighteen years. No 
sun can reach the plants except during 
the afternoon In June and July. In March 
or April I give a good top-dressing of peat 
and sand, and plenty of water, if neces- j 
sary, from May to September. This, how- j 
ever, is seldom required. In March of last ] 
year I divided some very old tufts and re¬ 
planted with fresh soil. The season could f 
hardly have been more unfavourable, yet j 
every plant produced berries in June and I 
July. Three years ago I made a planta- j 
tion in what appears to be a suitable j 
I position—the north side of rocks deeply 
sunk in peat. The plants could not have 
done better, and now cover a space of 
nearly 3 feet by 15 inches. In 1913 there 
were a few berries, in May and June of 
1914 plenty of flowers, and later some 
berries.—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw , 
Bettws-y-Coed, in The Garden. 

| Saxifraga Dr. Ramsey.— This is one of 
| the most beautiful and useful hybrid sorts 
of early suborner, a reputed hybrid having 
S. longifolia and S. eochlearis as its 
parents. The rosettes, however, while 
reaching 3 inches or more across In their 
highest development, lack the hoary 
character and incrustation which mark 
the two species named, the spoon-shai>ed 
outline of the latter being also entirely 
absent. As a rock garden kind, however, 
and one that will grow* and flower well, it 
is a variety no good collection to-day can 
afford to be without. The flowers are 
white, copiously spotted with pink, the j 
; inflorescence, which reaches 9 inches or so 
I high, suggestive of a modified S. Maenab- 
| iana so far as colour effect is concerned. 
Hence it will be realised that w r e have 
here a graceful and distinct sort meriting 
the attention of all rock gardeners. Flower¬ 
ing in the end of May and In early June, 
it is somewhat in advance of S. eochlearis 
and others that go to swell the wealth of 
summer - flowering sorts. The above- 
named is quite easy to grow in sandy 1 
loam, not objecting to a richer vegetable ‘ 
i soil than could be recommended with irn- 
j punity for some, and luxuriating in such 
I in a marked degree.—E. H. Jenkins. 

I Ceum pyrenaloum.— This in its way is 
j quite as striking as the more vividly- ! 
j coloured sorts. It appears to me to be I 
I specially adapted for the rock garden, | 
j although, no doubt, it might increase more j 
j quickly in a hardy plant border. The : 
plant under notice was grown in a rather j 
shallow pocket between two boulders, and 
was to some extent interfered with by a | 
surrounding colony of Crane’s-bill. ! 
Nevertheless, it made a valiant fight, and I 
formed a good-sized tuft of the typical I 
I Geum character, and when in flower was 
I worthy of attention. In colour of a good ' 
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and quite distinctly orange shade, G. pyro- 
naicum appears to be worth consideration 
for the rock garden.—K irk. 

Dracocephalum Isabella.— This is the name 
of a new Dragon's Head which will be appre¬ 
ciated by those who admire these distinct and 
in many caaee pleasing plants. It should take 
the place of Dracocephalum grandiflorum, a 
troublesome plant with many people, espe¬ 
cially in places where slugs are abundant. D. 
Isabella grows only a few inches high, and is 
well suited for the rock garden or the front of 
the border. The habit is rather trailing, hot 
it is not a rampant plant by any means. The 
flowers are purple.—S. A. 

Saxifraga lllaclna. — Mr. Jenkins, who 
knows the Saxifrages so well, has not said a 
word too much in favour of the pretty Saxi¬ 
fraga lilacina, which does well with me. I 
grow it in a moraine with a slight slope to 
the north-east and partially shaded from the 
strongest summer sunshine by a stone. My 

S lant is but small, but is doing well and has 
owered well this year. My short experience 
of it and from tne plants seen elsewhere 
Would support Mr. Jenkins in his view that it 
is not shy-flowering.—S. Arnott. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

WALLFLOWERS—OLD AND NEW. 

It has been said that there is more senti¬ 
ment surrounding Wallflowers than any 
other spring-flowering plant. Certain it is 
that to countless thousands these old-time 
blossoms, with their rich fragrance, have 
an almost irresistible charm. It is, how¬ 
ever, not due to perfume alone that Wall¬ 
flowers are beloved of so many. They 
provide a very gamut of colour in May, 
which counts for much in the garden dis¬ 
play. Like many other subjects, however, 
Wallflowers have, during the last decade 
or so, undergone considerable change. 
Formerly, people were content to culti¬ 
vate Blood Red, Old Castle, and Har¬ 
binger, and though Old Castle still sur¬ 
vives in some places, It is now looked 
upon as somewhat out of date. Blood 
Red and Harbinger—one of the richest 
browns—are still familiar, but the sorts 
grown under these names to-day differ 
greatly from those of forty years ago, 
being far in advance in quality of any that 
were found in gardens in former times. 
Then, a Wallflower was considered good 
if it yielded well. Very little regard was 
paid to keeping the strains pure, and 
people were then disposed to keep their 
old plants from year to year, which did 
not Improve matters. 

All that is now changed. It has long 
since been recognised that it Is necessary 
to treat Wallflowers as biennials, sowing 
the seed in June for the production of 
plants for blooming the following spring. 
Firms who specialise in them to-day are 
very much alive to the fact that it is of 
the utmost importance to keep their 
strains quite pure, and consequently they 
take steps at the flowering period to pre¬ 
vent Insects getting at them and dis¬ 
tributing the pollen. Thanks to, the 
hybridiser, we have to-day varieties that 
have never before been approached either 
in richness of colour, size of petal, or per¬ 
fume. Such arc Fire King (a vivid 
orange-scarlet), Orange Redder (possess¬ 
ing'tints of orange and apricot), Primrose 
Monarch (a pale yellow, but when fully 
developed a true primrose), a great 
advance in point of size of blooms on the 
popular Faerie Queen. There are giant 
Blood Reds with spikes of richly- 
coloured petals, and Eastern Queen, a 
combination of apricot and pink shades, 
particularly beautiful when planted In 
conjunction with Turple Queen. Har¬ 
binger still ranks amongst the best of 
richest brown Wallflowers, whilst Golden 
King and Giant Yellow are perhaps the 
chief of the taller golden sorts. A Wall¬ 
flower of recent introduction is Ivory 
White, producing long spikes of creamy 
whiteness, that to see them at their best 
should be associated with the bright 
crimson of Vulcan or Blood Red. For small 
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beds tlie dwarf sorts are very acceptable, 
and these may be had in various tints 
from pure yellow to brown and purple. 

Sowing.—I sow early in May, giving the 
plants one or two shifts before set¬ 
ting them out in soil free from any 
manure. I always pinch out the centre 
shoot in order to keep the plants dwarf, 
in fact the dwarfness of a plant is a point 
in its favour should a hard winter ensue, 
as it is nearly always the short, stiff, 
sturdy plants that give the best results in 
flowering. At the time of writing (May 
8th) my plants are carrying on an average 
a dozen or more spikes of bloom, this 
being due: (1) to early sowing; (2) to 
shifting the plants twice; (3) to pinching 
back the most forward. I was taken to 
task for sowing seed too early, but I am 
convinced that the many losses with Wall¬ 
flowers in a hard winter may be traced 
largely to late sowing and to putting out 
weakly plants. The plants should be got 
into their final quarters before the end of 
October if at all possible. This, of 
course, depends on the borders having 
been cleared of other things, but early in 


| blossoms. In the deep loam of the late 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden this Gladiolus 
grew fully 4 feet in height. It Is some¬ 
times called G. tristis ooncolor, or G. 
tristis sulphureus, to distinguish it from 
other less desirable forms. When G. 
tristis is ordered nurserymen usually send 
out a variety with a band of purplish- 
black stretching up the centre of the three 
higher petals. This form is far inferior 
in beauty to the pure coloured one here 
written of. In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary 
of Gardening,”’ G. tristis is described as 
having its three upper segments spotted 
with minute reddish-brown dots, but I 
have never come across this variety. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

AUBRIETIA AS AN EDGING. 

I enjoy this in all sorts of positions, and 
it Is very striking here as an edging plant; 
not only the fine, riclily-coloured forms 
like Mrs. Lloyd Edwards and Dr. Mules, 
but also the lavender and other good kinds, 
even the white and grey ones. The merits 
of the Aubrietia are its hardiness, long 


failure. The bulbs are impatient of re¬ 
moval, and especially resent being dried 
off. When replanting is contemplated, 
this should be done In July, if possible. 
In digging In the manure—cow-manure and 
soot are best if your soil is light—keep it 
4 inches or C inches below the bulbs. The 
root-fibres of this kind are almost per¬ 
petual in character. Bulbs that have 
stood some time and flowered in the same 
spot have impoverished the soil, and 
failure is sure to follow. In such a case 
a winter mulching of manure would be 
helpful. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that by reason of its late flowering the 
autumn is approaching before the bulbs 
are fully ripened off. It is not generally 
known that the flowers that should ap¬ 
pear in May of the present year are really 
formed and exist in embryo in midsummer 
of the previous year. It is for this reason 
that every support should be accorded the 
bulbs, so that the growing season may be 
prolonged as much as possible, thereby en¬ 
suring the fullest development and the 
proper formation of the buds at this time. 
Not a few regard the “ blindness,” as this 
failing is called, as the result of the 



The Aubrietia as an edging. 


November should see the work completed. 
Much attention is now being given to a 
spring display in suburban gardens, and 
few subjects give a richer profusion of 
floweys than do Wallflowers. 

Lea hurst. 

GLADIOLUS TRISTIS. 

This Gladiolus, though rare, Is valuable 
owing to its early-flowering, for by the 
middle of April it is generally in full 
bloom In the south-west, many weeks 
before G. Colvillei. The Bride, and the 
rest of the so-called early section. Last 
year, a very early season, it flowered at 
the end of March. It is said to be a 
native of Natal, but in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall it is perfectly hardy even when 
planted only 3 inches below the surface, 
and quite unprotected. I have a colony 
which this year bore over 200 flower- 
spikes. One particularly pleasing attri¬ 
bute of this Gladiolus is that towards the 
twilight the blossoms are deliciously 
scented. This Gladiolus increases very 
rapidly and seeds freely. The strongest 
flower-stems on my plants are over 3 feet 
in height and bear from four to five 


time it keeps in bloom, and its adapta- 
bilitv for cultivation on any surface. 

W. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS FAILING. 

I should be much obliged if you would advise 
me as to the treatment of the Gardenia- 
flowered Narcissus which is not blooming 
properly, many of the buds being blind. The 
bulbs are in a garden border and some have 
been there for years. It is possible the bulbs 
may be crowded, but I have been told they 
resent being moved. Is this correct? A couple 
of years ago they flowered badly and I top- 
dressed them with manure, which improved 
them next season, but this year the clumps 
came up covered with buds, most of which 
shrivelled up, the foliage remaining thick and 
healthy. This has been an extra good year for 
other Daffodils, so I cannot understand it, and 
will be gTateful for advice.— Winifred Lowry- 
Corry. 

[The failure of the double white Poet's 
Narcissus is more or less prevalent each 
year, and is due to a variety of causes. 
This Narcissus is n gross feeder, and, 
therefore, should be well manured. It 
prefers being planted deeply in the soil, 
not less than 0 Inches, and preferably at 
8 inches. A strong, almost tenacious soil 
is that most suited to its growrth and 
flowering. In light soils, in conjunction 
with shallow planting, it is usually a 


climatic or atmospheric conditions of the 
moment, but the true cause is, more pro¬ 
bably, insufficient development in the 
previous year, as, even though blind, all 
the other parts may be good, and, as such, 
are produced by the bulb in Its season. 
All you can now do is to encourage vigor¬ 
ous growth by mulching with manure, 
giving also a good dressing of soot, and. 
at least, weekly applications of liquid 
manure.) 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

A spring picture.— A bed of Polyanthus 
in varied colours, a bed of the double 
Wood Anemone, and one of Anemone 
Robinsoni, all in full bloom, form now 
(May 1st) a pretty spring picture. The 
coming together of these things is purely 
accidental. In the autumn they had to be 
put somewhere, and as that piece of 
ground was free and clean they were 
planted there. The arrangement is, of 
course, formal, as is always the case 
where plants are grown for increase, but 
this, of course, need not be the case. Pic¬ 
turesquely arranged, this combination 
would be delightful. 

Dictamnus Fraxinei.ua. — Whoever 
plants this may consider that his work 
will last his lifetime, that is, if conditions 
are suitable. It would be Interesting to 
know how many years the Fraxinella will 
remain in good condition without change 
of soil. There is, of course, in all kinds 
of plants a limit, to longevity, but this one 
is exceptionally long-lived under conditions 
which would in a short time destroy the 
vital powers of most hardy plants. I once 
saw a plant which must have been quite 
thirty years old. It may have been con¬ 
siderably older, for it formed part of a 
border in a nursery composed mainly of 
dwarf shrubs which were removed from 
time to time and replaced with smaller 
things. Not by any means the best place 
for a hardy plant, it was quite happy and 
was the biggest specimen I ever saw. This 
Dictamnus should be one of the first things 
planted in the formation of a hardy flower 
border. The Dictamnus requires to be 
established some years before its true 
decorative value can be realised. 

Wild flowers.— Having in former days 
had much to do with our native flora and 
with that of northern France, I naturally 
read with much interest the notes on the 
wild flowers of Lincolnshire, which ap¬ 
peared in a recent issue. Unfortunately, 
the indication of localities frequently leads 
to extinction, especially in the case of the 
rarer kinds. The collector, in a general 
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way, lias no mercy, as he takes what he 
comes across, often with the excuse that 
if he did not have them someone else 
would. In this way some native plants 
are practically extinct. There can be no 
harm in stating that certain plants, inter¬ 
esting on account of their comparative 
rarity, are natives of some particular dis¬ 
trict, but to indicate the exact locality is 
a sure means of causing their destruction. 
Hardy plants are cheap enough nowadays 
to enable amateurs to furnish their gar¬ 
dens inexpensively without rooting out 
our choicer native plants, which generally 
perish. J. Couniiill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Papaver orientals.— The first expanded 
blooms of the Oriental Poppy were ob¬ 
served on May 22. Rather haunting, per¬ 
haps, and a trifle crude in colour, never¬ 
theless these Poppies during their season 
are very striking, especially when viewed 
from a little distance. Of the easiest pos¬ 
sible culture, P. orientale is equally valu¬ 
able when planted as an isolated specimen 
in the borders or when massed in a bed. 
In the latter case, however, there occurs 
a certain untidiness after the flowering 
season is over, which, of course, leads in 
some instances to the harmful practice of 
cutting over the foliage prematurely. 
This is to be deprecated, although a bed so 
treated last season provided a display in 
late September not very much inferior to 
that of May.— Kirk. , 

Erythronlum giganteum. — This, some¬ 
times called E. grandiflorum, has been in 
bloom here since the end of April. One 
clump is past in the third week of May, 
but another in a cooler exposure i9 still in 
good flower. The cool exposure in which 
this later clump is growing evidently suits 
it. This is not surprising when we read 
what the authoress of “ The Wild Flowers 
of California ” says of its habitats there. 
We are informed that “ the plant is shy. 
too, keeping to the seclusion of our 
deep canons.” E. giganteum is often 
erroneously called E. grandiflorum, but 
the latter has brighter yellow flowers and 
unmottled leaves, those of E. giganteum 
being marbled with mahogany and dark 
brown on a ground of green. It has a 
tallish scape, which bears from one to six 
creamy-white flowers with an orange base. 
The authoress already referred to says 
that it is sometimes met with bearing as 
many as eight flowers on a scape, but I 
have never seen a plant with more than 
six, and fewer are generally to be observed 
on the scape, two being quite a frequent 
number.—S. Arnoot. 

Carpet plants. — In the different things 
used for this purpose in spring gardening, 
both in the way of perennials and annuals, 
one of the chief considerations should be 
the habit of the plant, and although not 
necessarily absolutely trailing (although 
it should be partially so), it should be de¬ 
cumbent, as opposed to anything close, 
non-spreading, and upright. This applies 
alike to plants of dense habit, as Anten- 
naria and Arabis, or rather straggling as 
the Forget-me-nots and Silene. Snow in 
Summer is one of the best hardy carpet 
plants, but., unfortunately, its flowering 
season is just a little late to ensure it as 
a contemporary with bright-coloured 
Tulips, and the double Arabis in good soil 
is rather too tall. This difficulty, how¬ 
ever, can be minimised by choosing the 
tallest of the Tulips as its associates. A 
carpet plant that sometimes finds favour 
for late-flowering white Hyacinths is an 
early, dark Pansy, but it is hardly at its 
best before the Hyacinths are over. I pre¬ 
fer Forget-me-not or Nemophila insignia. 
I always think some of the dwarfest of 
the carpet plants, notably the Aubrietias, 


of which there are now so many delightful 
sorts, are seen to the best advantage if 
one can utilise a geqtly undulating 
slope where they can be associated with 
Narcissi of the Barri or Leedsi sections, 
or with clumps of a good type of Polyan¬ 
thus as the size of the slope will admit. 
The clumps of Narcissi and Polyanthus 
can be lifted after flowering to make 
room for some nicely-grown Fuchsias, 
Begonias,, or plants of similar character 
that will show to advantage on the carpet 
of Aubrietia. Nice specimens of Lantanas 
or the sweet-scented Bouvardia Humboldti 
corymbiflora look well in such a position. 
—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Fragrance in the garden.—A garden with¬ 
out fragrance is unthinkable, as it is so easily 
obtained. Years ago I often passed an old- 
fashioned cottage where the fragrance of the 
flowers met one at some distance. Pinks, 
Mignonette, and Musk were the predominating 
essences. The fragrance varied with the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere, and was sometimes 
blended with other scents, but nothing expen¬ 
sive was grown. In more expensively made 
gardens hedges of Lavender, Sweet Brier, and 
Boses were used as dividing lines, back¬ 
grounds, etc. Heliotropes, which must not be 
planted before June, strong plants only being 
used,, and not trained too closely, make a de¬ 
lightful hedge when treated well.—E. H. 

Stock Sir H. Vanaittart Neal.—Admirers of 
Stocks will find this white variety very useful. 
Blooming as early as the Ten-week family, 
the variety Sir H. V. Neal remains in good 
order over a more extended period, its freely- 
branching habit being a further recommenda¬ 
tion in its favour. The appearance of the 
plants suggests an admixture of the Inter¬ 
mediate or Lothian types.— Kirk. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


TURNIPS IN COOKERY. 

Our climate is so well fitted for the 
growth of these that they deserve more 
attention than is usually given to them 
by the cook. Mashed or boiled in a 
simple way they are used, but it is not 
the best way to add to the variety of 
food. Here again the gardener helps the 
cook much by succession of bulbs in a 
young state. We should never do in gar¬ 
dens what the farmers do—that is, get 
Turnips big enough for a show. By fre¬ 
quent small sowings the gardener would 
help the cook by always having them 
young. 

There are a great many varieties both 
at home and abroad, and these deserve 
some thought on the part of those who 
study cookery, as there may be a differ¬ 
ence in flavour which is worth securing. 
The Turnips in the Paris market gardens 
possess a distinct flavour as compared with 
that of those of the English market, and 
to some people a more agreeable flavour. 
The following recipes include a few 
French, and should, we think, add to the 
variety of garden food 

Stewed Turnips. —Wash the Turnipe, and dry 
them well to keep the dish free from water. 
Peel, cut into slices about £ inch thick, and 
cut up into dice. For 1 lb. of prepared Turnip 
melt 2 02 . butter in a stew-pan, and turn the 
dice into it, shaking them well down into the 
butter. Cover closely, and stew very gently 
for half an hour, then season with pepper 
and salt and cook for twenty to thirty 
minutes longer, or until quite tender. This 
is very good with mutton in any form. 

Savoury Turnips.— Peel and cut up ten or a 
dozen small young Turnips.' Melt 1 oz. butter 
in a stew-pan, put in the Turnips, with a 
tablespoonful of finely-chopped Onion, a 
dessertspoonful of minced Parsley, and shake 
over the fire for a few minutes. Pour in 
about a pint of nicely-seasoned stock, cover 
closely, and cook gently until the Turnips are 
almost done. Melt 1 oz. butter in another 
saucepan, stir in 1 oz. flour, and cook until 
nicely browned, stirring constantly. Pour 
the stock from the Turnips into this, adding a 
little stock or water if it has boiled away 
too much, and stir over the fire until it boils 
and thickens. 

Turnips and Carrots.— Peel the Turnipe, cut 
into dice, and boil them in the same way as 
for mashed Turnips. Drain well. Wash and 
scrape the Carrots and cut into dice, and 
steam them gently until tender with only 
enough water to keep them from burning. 
Mix the two vegetables, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper ana a little finely • chopped 


Parsley, and toss for a few minutes in a 
frying-pan in which 1 oz. or more of butter 
has been melted. 

FRENCH RECIPES. 

Natbts au roux.—' Tournez lee navets dans un 
roux, mouillez avec du bouillon, ou de l'eau, 
mettez eel et poivre, si la eauce eet trop longue 
faitee-la r6duire ou liez-la avec un peu de 
f6cule. 

Navets a la creme.— Faitee revenir lee navets 
dans du beurre, mouillez d’nn peu d’eau, eel et 
poivre, laissez cuire. Lee servir avec une 
sauce blanche A la creme, it laouelle vous 
m&lez A volont6, un peu de moutarde. 

! Puree de navets (entree).—Coupez-lee trfes 
I mincee, faiteejee blanchir et ensuite dgoutter; 

1 mettez-les A Ta casserole avec un bon mor- 
I ceau de beurre, sel et poivre; et les y laissez 
. mijoter cinq a six heures sur un feu tres dofix 
I avec du jus si vous en avez. Us sont alors en 
pur6e et vous lee servez. Ainsi cuits, ils 
peuvent se servir sous des viandee rbties. 

Navets aux pommes de terre. —Prenez des 
: navets de Freneuse; faitee-les cuire a l'eau 
I bouillante avec des petites pommee de terre 
longues; retirez-les avec precaution et les 
dressez Bur le plat ; faitee fondre it la casserole 
i un moroeau ae beurre fra is; melez-y de la 
moutarde, versez sur le plat et servez. 

1 Navets glaces au sucre. —Prenez dee navets 
I que vous taillez en long et faites-les blanchir : 

apr&s les avoir egoutt£s, plaoez-lee dans une 
j casserole soigneusement beurr£e; faitee-les 
blondir au beurre et au sucre; mouillez-les 
i d'excellent consomm^, saupoudrez votre ragoftt 
I de sucre pulverise, aseaisonnez; couvrez et 
faites cuire avec feu deesus et dessous. La 
: cuisson termin6e, mettez un peu d’espagnole 
dans la oasserole pour detacher la glace, 
j ajoutez-y un peu de beurre tres fin et servez. 

BROAD BEANS AND THEIR USE. 
We do not think enough use is mnde of 
these by people who have the best things in 
the garden way, so they are left to 
cottagers who have often good things 
which we neglect. The French like the 
common Field Bean (Ffeve de marais). and 
make a good dish and pur£e or soup of It. 
Broad Beans, like all other Beans, should 
! be gathered young. As with the Kidney 
j Bean, the gardener can help much by send¬ 
ing in things young and by renewed so wr¬ 
ings and stoppings, so as to have young 
Reans always on hand. The Americans 
are great at Beans, but we fear they mix 
them up with pig a good deal, and not 
much is to be learned from them. The 
French seem to make a little better use of 
Beans in their best cookery, and we give 
a few of their recipes 

Petites peves a la macedoine.—M ettez dans 
une casserole du persil, ciboulee, champig¬ 
nons. le tout hache, un morceau de beurre; 
paesez sur le feu avec une pinc£e de farine: 

: mouillez avec du bouillon, au vin blanc, un 
| bouquet de persil. ciboule et sariette: faitee 
I bouillir A petit feu, ajoutez trois fonds d’arti- 
c.hauts blanchis un quart d’lieure dans l'eau 
bouillante, et couple en petite d6s, avec un 
i litre de petites feves de marais, la robe 6tCe 
! et cuitee un quart d’heure dans l’eau; faites 
cuire, assaisonnez de sel, poivre, 6tee le 
! bouquet; servez A courte sauce, 
j Feves a la bourgeoise.— Mettez-les dans une 
. casserole avec beurre, un bouquet de persil. 
ciboule, et un peu de sariette; paesez suf le 
feu et mettez une pinc6e de farine, un peu de 
sucre, et mouillez avec du bouillon; quand la 
cuiaeon est f&ite, mettez une liaison de jaunes 
d’oeufs d61ay6s avec un peu de lait et servez. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pecan Nuts In Nay.— Among the minor 
evils of the war is the loss of some of the 
nice things that come to us from America, 
and, among them, the recan Nut. This 
year I have been much disappointed and 
gave up hope of it. Mr. Elliott, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, has kindly sent me some, which I 
am enjoying In May. Among the good 
qualities of this Nut is that of lasting 
much longer than the Walnuts and other 
Nuts, a great gain to the country that has 
it. It is, to me, the best of the Nuts as 
we know them in the northern world.—W. 

; Apples in the Antipodes.—I am informed 
bv visitors from Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand that the Apples sent from these 
I countries are, as I surmised, twioe as desir¬ 
able when ripened naturally at home as they 
are when sold in this country. That being 
so, I think we must acknowledge that " down 
under” they realise the importance of raising 
improved varieties, for they have many more 
first-rate Apples than we have, and aU are 
new sorts. Those we get from them are un¬ 
ripe when picked, but how good they are! — 
W. J. Farmer. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SCENTED - LEAVED PELARGONIUM 
LADY MARY. 

It is only on rare occasions nowadays j 
that one comes across these delightful old 
plants. When grown to a fair size they j 
are very useful in the house for the 
fragrance of their leaves and flowers. 
Lady Mary is a small-flowered kind, but 
the blooms are so freely produced as- to | 
cover the plant. The leaves of this j 
variety are very small, and when at. its ' 
best the plant has a graceful habit. The I 


such plants on with a view to flowering 
indoors during summer, let a portion of 
them be set aside and grown specially for 
a later display. Pot them on as they re¬ 
quire it, using mellow loam and rotted 
manure and leaf-mould with a little 
coarse silver sand. All flower-buds must 
be rigorously picked off, the idea for the 
present being to build up the plants for 
subsequent flowering. Usually 5-inch or 
0-inch pots will be found large enough for 
the final potting, and when these have 
been reached, the plants need not be kept 
in the greenhouse, but stood in a frame if 
one is available, or out-of-doors on ashes 
for the rest of the summer. The plants 


ROSES. 

j ROSE AIMEE VIBERT A FLEURS 
JAUNES. 

, All Rose growers esteem the lovely Airnee 
Vibert, which, although raised'so far back 
j as 1828, is still one of the most pleasing 
! and most reliable perpetual-flowering 
I climbers. It is, to me, extraordinary that 
the yellow-flowered sport of this Rose has 
not become more popular. I find that, 
although it was introduced by Perny some 
I eight years ago. it is only listed by one or 
I two British Rose growers. I have a fine 



Pelargonium Lacly Mary in a bronze vase. 


flowers are blush and deep rose in colour. 
The plants are grown in a mixture of 
good open loam and leaf-soil, to which 
a little sand and lime rubbish are added. 
The plant figured is about eighteen 
months old. 


PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

Ix many cases where spring propagation 
is carried out there are plants at this time 
of the year that are not considered large 
enough for putting outside. It is from 
such plants that he who cares to do so 
may form a collection to bloom in the 
winter. Instead, therefore, of growing 


may be given weak stimulants occasion¬ 
ally and exposed to the sun, so that the 
wood may become ripe. Early in the 
autumn they should be transferred to the 
greenhouse. The plants that look so small 
now will, if treated as suggested, add to 
the beauty of the greenhouse from Novem¬ 
ber to March. Leahurst. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com* 
pie ted Volume. -Tfc* Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Oardentno Illustrate!* it note read// (price 3d., post 
free 3\d). The Binding Case for the tame volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9d.J. The Index and Bind¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate it It ., post 
fret. 


■ specimen of Aim6e Vibert ii flours jaunes 
I grown as a pillar, and, during the five 
seasons I have had it, it has never failed 
! to give a magnificent show of bloom from 
i early July until late in the autumn. Like 
I its parent, Yellow Aim£e Vibert, as it 
| is sometimes called, produces large 
clusters of bloom, the individual flowers 
small but extremely neat and very full. 

I The pearly whiteness of the older and 
i better-known variety is suffused with 
yellow and amber tints, lightly at the 
edges of the petals and more intensely at 
the base and in the centre of the flower, 
giving the clusters a charming effect. As 
a Rose for the garden or for cutting, this 
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variety could hardly be surpassed. The! 
solid little blossoms last a long time in 
water, the pale green, glossy foliage add¬ 
ing very considerably to the effect. The 
foliage is. during a mild season, practi¬ 
cally evergreen, a quality that is well 
worth noting. Yellow Aimge Vibert makes 
a very pleasing wall Rose, in which posi¬ 
tion it will soon cover a considerable | 
space. I think it is seen at its best when 
grown as a free pillar in a position where 
it has plenty of room for development. 
The growths will quickly develop into fine 
sturdy limbs, and, after a season or two, 
supports will be quite unnecessary. My 
specimen stands about 6 feet high and is 
quite self-supporting. In pruning, this 
variety requires to be well thinned out. or 
the bush will become overcrowded and 
twiggy. If the young lateral growths are 
cut back to three or four eyes each season 
the plant will produce finet panicles of 
bloom on longer stems. Eglantine. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber. —Among 
the numerous novelties to be found in 
the various Rose exhibits at the Chelsea 
Show none, perhaps, attracted more 
attention than Messrs. \W Paul and Son’s 
new climber. In fact it was practically 
impossible to pass this rose by without 
noticing it. for the brilliance of its colour¬ 
ing wns enough to arrest attention. The 
name is somewhat of a misnomer, for the 
colour is more crimson than scarlet, and 
might be best described as bright scarlet- 
crimson. At any rate it is one of the most 
effective colours imaginable, and a great 
point is that the brilliance is retained in 
the old blooms. The plant, judging from 
the fine si>ecimens shown, is evidently a 
rampant grower, .sending up fine sturdy 
rods 0 feet and 7 feet in height. To my 
mind its habit very much resembles that 
of Carmine Pillar. The blossoms of j 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber are produced in : 
sprays of about twelve on short laterals ; 
sent out from the main growths. These 
lovely sprays are borne very freely. Each 
blossom is semi-double and about the size 
of a flower of Gruss an Teplitz. As the 
flowers develop the beautiful golden 
stamens are revealed, adding much to the 
effect of the sprays. I was told that this 
climber blooms outdoors about the end of 
.Tune. It Is not perpetual flowering, but 
the flowering period is fairly long. If 
this Rose is as beautiful in the open as it 
is under glass it is certain to become very 
popular for covering arches, pergolas, or 
banks. The plants at Chelsea were well 
set off by a background of the beautiful 
White Tausendschon, an idea which might i 
well be copied in the garden. These two j 
new climbers certainly made a charming 1 
pair, each enhancing the beauty of the 
other.—L. O. S. 

Rosa sericea pteraoantha. — This Is 
perhaps the most curious and certainly 
one of the most interesting Roses we 
grow, and those who find pleasure In col¬ 
lecting the less common Rose species 
should not fall to add this one to their 
collection. The chief interest lies in the 
curious growth of the variety. The 
young shoots are covered with elongated, 
translucent, blood-red spines, which give 
to the plant an almost unnatural but most 
pretty effect, especially when the sun 
shines upon it. R. sericea pteracnnthn 
has a semi-climbing habit and Is best 
grown in the form of a free pillar or 
shrub. The spines on the old wood lose 
their transparency and therefore their 
pretty effect, so that to keep that effect 
it is necessary to encourage the growth 
<*f young wood by hard pruning each 
spring, and also Pr supply plenty of 


nourishment. The flowers are pale cream I 
In colour with golden stamens, and possess j 
a most deliCRte perfume. Like R. sericea, 
the majority of the flowers have only four 
petals. It flowers very early In the sea¬ 
son, my plant having already (May 18th) 
quite a number of blossoms on the older 
shoots. The foliage is very sparse and 
small, which fact tends to bring the 
wonderful spines into greater prominence. 
—E. S. 

Rosa polyantha Georges Eiger.— This j 
has just come into bloom and looks 
very promising. The flowers are ex-! 
tremely neat in form, produced in twos I 
I and threes on good upright stems. When 
grown in the open ground the blossoms 1 
may possibly be produced in good-sized 
bunches, which would increase the charm 
of this pretty variety considerably. The 
blooms are deep rich yellow when young, 
the colour gradually passing to clear 
, yellow as they expand, and it would be 
| difficult to imagine anything more dainty. 

: My plant Is doing well In a pot, although 
I it does not give the mass of bloom one 
j obtains from the Baby Rambler tribe of j 
Polyanthas. Georges Eiger will make a 
dainty edging variety. The raisers were | 
I Messrs. Turbat, who sent it out in 1912.— ! 
Eglantine. 

Rose C. W. Cowan.— In this we have a ! 
* valuable novelty raised by the well-known j 
I Irish firm of A. Dickson and Sons in j 
j 1912. The colour is quite a new shade of 
| warm carmine flushed with bright cerise, j 
i something in the way of Marquis Litta. , 
I The blooms are of the fine, imbricated, 
globular form so much admired' by ex¬ 
hibitors, who will no doubt find this new 
j red Rose very useful. The flowers arc 
j also large and firm with smooth, sub- 
j stantial petals, which are heavily veined. 
The growth is free, bushy, and exceedingly 
prolific, essential points In a good garden 
variety. The flowers have a very strong, | 
sweet scent and will be most valuable for j 
cutting. 1 have found C. W. Cowan a ; 
very fine variety to grow under glass, the j 
intensity of colour and richness of per¬ 
fume being accentuated.—S. 

Rost Mrs. Ctias. Curtis Harrison.— This 
Is one of the best Roses that Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons have raised. It possesses 
much more substance than many of the 
modern garden Roses. The bloom is full 
and firm, and is held well up above the 
foliage on a stout stem. The form is round 
and globular, the petals rather short, but 
of good substance and well formed. 
When half expanded the blooms are very 
attractive, the centre being well defined, 
the outer petals slightly curving outward, 
revealing the depth of colour of the 
interior. The raisers very truly describe 
the colour as “ warm.” The outside of 
the petals is deep crimson-carmine, the 
inside somewhat lighter in shade—a sort 
of intense crimson-pink—the whole bloom 
possessing a quiet glow about it which is 
very pleasing. It is a free, sturdy grower 
of medium height, and flowers freely and 
continuously. It will also prove useful 
for the house, for its lovely blossoms may 
be cut with good, long stems and last a 
long time in water. Above all, they give 
off a most delicious perfume. This Rose 
does well under glass, either for forcing 
or for the cool greenhouse.— Eglantine. 

Sweet Briers in the garden.— In these days 
when all forms of the Rose stand so high in 
popular esteem, it seems strange that so little 
use is now made of the Sweet Brier (Rosa 
rubiginosa). In the early morning, on a dewy 
night, or after a shower of rain, few plants 
give such a charming fragrance; and, apart 
altogether from that, a hedge or screen of 
Sweet Brier Is of much value as shelter in ex¬ 
posed parts of the garden where lees hardy 
subjects would refuse to flourish. Grown upon 
a rough Larch trellis, and clipped twice a 
| year, a close hedge may quickly be formed.— 

1 K. Bright. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CUTTING FLOWERS. 

The time has now arrived when some 
amount of discretion is necessary with 
regard to the time of cutting flowers. To 
perform this work when the sun is shin¬ 
ing full upon them is altogether wrong. 
At such times there is always a disposi¬ 
tion to droop by reason of the warmth, 
hence they do not last. The best time to 
cut flowers is early In the morning, while 
the dew is fresh upon them, or else dur¬ 
ing the evening. Personally, I prefer the 
early morning, from six to seven o’clock 
being better than an hour later. As soon 
ns cut the stems should be placed in 
water, even if in a temporary way if not 
convenient to arrange them at once in 
their proper positions. When flowers 
have to be packed early In the morning to 
be sent a long distance, they must either 
be cut extra early, or—what Is of the two, 

I think, preferable—cut the previous even¬ 
ing and placed in water all night In a cool 
place, which can be kept close. In this 
way they absorb all the water It is pos¬ 
sible for them to do, being consequently 
fresher when unpacked. Even If cut in 
the morning I would dip the stems in 
water so as to assist towards the same 
end. this being better in the case of some 
flowers than entirely immersing them, 
more particularly all such as are known 
not to travel any too well. Maiden-hair 
Fern has the name for not keeping any 
too fresh after it is cut; this is partly, 
if not greutly, the fault of the manage¬ 
ment. In any case, when it is known 
that a certain amount will be required in 
the morning, it is much better to pick the 
fronds over night and bunch them after¬ 
wards. leaving them Immersed until the 
following morning. This Fern will travel 
better In bunches than if packed loosely 
either below or above the flowers; in the 
bunches it retains more moisture, which is 
a decided gain. Those fronds should be 
chosen which are fully developed, pale- 
coloured ones lasting much longer than 
dark-green ones, whilst those with small 
or medium-sized pinnae are preferable to 
those of larger proportions. Asparagus 
plumosus or A. tenuissimus should also be 
used extensively. A. G. 

Flowers for cutting.— Carnations, Roses, 
and Pinks are always popular. There are 
many things among hardy plants, includ¬ 
ing annuals, very useful and easily grown, 
especially the annual Chrysanthemums 
and Sweet Sultans in variety, which may 
be sown now. Wallflowers In variety. In¬ 
cluding the Double Yellow, which used to 
be common in cottage gardens and easily 
increased from cuttings, are useful. Bromp- 
ton Stocks were in flower early and very 
sweet. To obtain double flowers I select 
for seed-bearers plants that have more than 
four petals. Some of the newer forms 
of miniature Sunflowers are useful for 
cutting, and, of course, Sweet Peas will 
soon be abundant in every garden. Ice¬ 
land Popples are charming for cutting and 
are very hardy, and Field Poppies, sown 
thinly and not transplanted, are beauti¬ 
ful. The buds may be cut before expand¬ 
ing and allowed to open indoors. Good 
varieties of Polyanthus are very bright 
now in beds and borders. Polyanthus seed 
may be gathered and sown as soon as ripe. 
Ornamental Grnsses are very nice to mix 
with cut flowers, and may be sown now 
and transplanted. Everlastings, such as 
Rhodauthes and Helichrysums, are useful. 
—E. H. 

Treatment of a Palm in a window fB — 

As the plant in question fa in good health, and 
it? root-bound, it would he an excellent time 
now to repot it into a ei*e larger pot. usinv 
a mixture of mellow turfy loam. peat, and 
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silver-sand for the oompoet. The pot should 
be well drained. Press the soil around the 
roots firmly, and leave a space of about an 
inch below the rim of the pot to hold water, 
of which plenty is required when the plant 
is in active growth:. A little weak, clear guano 
or soot-water occasionally given will be very 
beneficial, and the leaves should be sponged 
once a week to cleanse them from dust. 

A GOOD PALM FOR ROOMS. 
Amoxg the many Palms which are highly 
ornamental when young is Cocos Weddel- 
llana. A general idea prevails that be¬ 
cause it Is a native of Brazil stove cul¬ 
ture is absolutely necessary for its well 
doing. Such is, however, by no means the 
case, as it is a thoroughly good room 
plant, and one that flourishes in a room 
where a fire is only occasionally lighted. 
Of course, the precaution is taken of 
shifting the plant to the centre of the room 
during frosty weather. My plant has 
stood for the last three years under such 1 


moist atmosphere, and consequently suffer 
greatly when they are removed therefrom 
to less favourable conditions. If these 
Palms were grown cooler from the first, 
or gradually inured to the altered con¬ 
ditions of things, the mortality among 
them would be far less. A. G. 


FRUIT. 

BITTER-PIT OF APPLES. 
Bitter-pit is most liable to occur when 
there is an excess or deficiency of moisture 
at a critical period of growth. “ When 
there is excessive moisture, and the en¬ 
largement of the pulp cells is too rapid to 
allow the vascular net to he formed regu¬ 
larly, then, whenever the supply fails, the 
cells will ultimately collapse and die. 
But when there is insufficient moisture to 
1 enable the conducting tissue to supply all 
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insects, (2) fungi, (3) bacteria, (4) external 
agencies (such as hail), (5) various sprays. 
Hail-marks are generally indicated by 
being on one side of the fruit only, by the 
skin being broken at least in some spots, 
and there are often elongated markings 
without any break, showing where the 
hail glanced off the skin. If bitter-pit is 
caused by too great a variation In the 
supply of sap to the fruit, then anything 
that tends to reduce the amount of this 
variability will reduce the amount of 
bitter-pit. Since the sap rises from the 
roots the greater the number of minute 
tubes between them and the fruit, and the 
greater their length, the greater will be 
the internal friction. In other words, the 
smaller the diameter of the tubes and the 
greater their length the greater the force 
will have to be to push the sap upwards. 
The amount of wood, therefore, between 



conditions, and I am acquainted with one 
that has been for the last ten years so 
treated, and now forms a beautiful speci¬ 
men. Very important items concerning 
Palms kept in a dwelling-house are, 
firstly, to see that the leaves are frequently 
sponged, and secondly to take care in 
watering, for the soil should never be 
allowed to get very dry, and at the same 
time an excess of moisture is just as 
injurious. Above all, do not allow water 
to remain in the ornamental pot or saucer 
in which the plant stands. The mortality 
among Palms kept indoors is very great, 
and this is, apart from the irregular 
treatment they often meet with, largely 
caused by the conditions under which 
their early life has been passed, as in 
nurseries, where they are grown in 
quantity, the object is to get saleable 
specimens in as short a time as possible, 
hence they are pushed on in a warm, 


the cells towards the periphery, then a 
similar result will follow.” 

Chief causes. —The principal factors 
which contribute to the development of 
bitter-pif appear to be (1) Intermittent 
weather conditions when the fruit is at a 
critical period of growth; (2) amount and 
rapidity of transpiration; (3) excessive 
transpiration during the day, followed by 
sudden check at night, when the roots are 
still active, owing to the heat of the soil; 
(4) failure of supplies at the periphery of 
the fruit, followed by spasmodic and 
irregular recovery; (5) inequality of 
growth, so that the vascular network con¬ 
trolling the distribution of nutritive 
material is not regularly formed; (6) 
fluctuations of temperature when the fruit 
is in store; (7) nature of the variety. 
Agencies to which bitter-pit has been 
ascribed, but which seem in point of fact 
to have no connection with it. are (1) 


the roots and the fruits will act to some 
extent as a break on the rapidity of the 
movement of the sap. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that the fruits on 
young and vigorous trees making rapid 
growth are liable to pit, that a light crop 
with abnormally large fruit is more 
liable to pit than a heavy crop of average¬ 
sized fruit equally distributed over the 
tree. 

The presence of a sufficient amount of 
Wood between the roots and the fruits is 
not the only factor to be considered, for 
since bitter-pit is connected with the 
supply of sap, not only mnst the ingress 
of water be considered, but its egress also. 
The latter depends upon the amount of 
transpiration, and this upon the nature 
and amount of foliage and the nature of 
the skin of the Apple itself. 

In some quarters it has been stated 
that seedling stocks are unfavourable to 
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bitter-pit, but it has been found in actual 
practice that, with varieties liable to 
attack, every Apple on the tree may be 
affected. It is clear that bitter-pit is, to a 
great extent, dependent on the weather, 
and this we cannot control. To diminish 
the amount of disease the following re¬ 
commendations are made : — (1) Light, 
pruning, taking care to admit light at the 
top; (2) thinning not to be overdone; (3) 
growth not to be stimulated in fits and 
starts (by manure or irrigation) in the 
growing period of the fruit; (4) not to 
pluck the fruit too late; (5) not to have 
the store-room too dry; (6) to re¬ 

work—that is, to graft—a non-susceptible 
variety on the old stock. 

May develop in storage.— The general | 
opinion is that bitter-pit always originates , 
in the fruit while on the tree, although 
it may take a considerable time to 
develop. But experiments carried out 
with Apples in which no sign of bitter- 
pit could be detected when picked have 
shown that bitter-pit may develop in 
storage if the conditions of temperature 
and humidity fluctuate. The longer these 
fluctuations continue the deeper will the 
brown patches extend inwards. Bitter pit 
is a functional disturbance of portions of 
the tissue, which disturbance in the stored 
Apple is brought about by irregularities in 
the transpiration, and in the case of the 
growing Apple by derangement of the 
vascular tissue in addition. Cold storage 
experiments have conclusively proved that 
if Apples are stored at a temperature of 
30 degs. to 32 degs. Fa hr., under dry air 
conditions, the development of bitter-pit is 
retarded. When, during the month of 
April, Cleopatra Apples were removed 
from cold storage, both in Melbourne and 
London, they were found to remain 
marketable for at least a fortnight after¬ 
wards. With the proper linking up of cold 
storage from the vicinity of the orchard 
to the ship’s hold the development of 
bitter-pit in transit should be a thing of 
the past. 

Controlled by root-pruning. — Con¬ 
sidering the influence of the rise of sap 
upon the production of bitter-pit, it may 
be found that some system of root-prun¬ 
ing will aid considerably in its control. It 
may be pointed out here, for it is often 
overlooked, that the whole of the liquid 
nourishment taken from the soil by roots 
is absorbed by the root hairs, and that 
these occur only immediately behind the 
growing points of the very youngest roots. 
When a tree is transplanted, on account of 
the fineness of the absorbing rootlets and 
the ease with which they break, practically 
the whole of these rootlets are left in the 
ground, thus the whole of the absorbing 
root system becomes detached. In its new 
situation the tree has to start again to 
make a fresh system for the absorption 
of soil moisture. Hence the apparent 
paradox that transplanted trees that 
are dumped in anyhow may show 
as good development for the first 
year or two as those that are most care¬ 
fully transplanted. Of course, in the long 
run the trees whose toots have been care¬ 
fully laid out obtain a firmer and better 
hold of the soil, and will be In a better 
position to withstand wind and obtain 
nourishment.— Agricultural Gazette, of New 
South Wales. 

Peach-blister.—It may be of interest to 
many of your readers to know that a pre¬ 
paration of Messrs. Bnnyard’s, called 
" Medela." is of great value against Peach- 
blister (Exoaecus deformans). Year after 
year my trees were quite disfigured, and to 
some extent crippled, by this fungus. I used 
this preparation last season and this—three 
applications last Beason and two this. Last 
year there was a very great improvement, 
and this year I can see no blister at all.— 
D’Arcy W. Reeve, Friars, Matfield, Pdddock 
Wood. 


VEGETABLES. 

CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

Will you kindly inform me how to grow 
Cucumbers in a frame? Shall I give them 
air every day, or not? And how shall I water 
them ?— Alpha. , 

[To be successful in growing Cucumbers 
in frames the necessary details that arise 
from day to day must be strictly attended 
to or failure, wholly or in part, must be 
the inevitable result. Assuming that you 
have already made up a hotbed of warm 
manure on which to plant, procure loamy 
soil of a light or sandy nature, and place 
about a barrowload in jthe centre of each 
light. This will be sufficient for planting 
in; more can be added later on when the 
roots have spread over the surface of the 
bed. If the loam is of a suitable nature 
nothing need be added to it; but if the 
soil is poor, mix with it a little decayed 
manure—say a sixth part. Give water 
according to the state of the weather and 
when the soil needs it, which, if sunny, 
would be almost every day. When neces¬ 
sary give sufficient to soak the soil 
through. If dryness is permitted mildew 
may intervene or the plants become 
attacked with red-spider. Cucumbers 
can be grown when properly tended with¬ 
out any shade, but in the case of the inex¬ 
perienced a slight shade is advisable, but 
only sufficient to break the sun’s rays 
without making it dense. The shade 
would make the leaves thin and weak, and 
fruit production could not then reasonably 
be expected to be satisfactory. When in 
full growth and in bearing a weak stimu¬ 
lant is good for them, soot-water or a 
little guano soaked in water answering 
the purpose. Ventilation must be given 
when there is sunshine, opening the frame 
early and before the sun gains much 
power. This will depend on the position 
of the frame. If it faces south, give air 
about 8.30; if it is towards the east it 
would catch the sun earlier, and the 
lights would need to be opened before that 
time. Increase the air by degrees, not 
throwing the frame open wide at once. 
Close about three in the afternoon, damp¬ 
ing the frame, plants, and soil with the 
syringe of a fine-rosed pot. The syringe 
is best, because the leaves can be wetted 
I on the undersides, which is necessary to 
I keep down insects. Always use chilled 
w r ater for this and the soil when watering, 
because cold water is highly injurious. 

Stopping of the shoots is a very im¬ 
portant item in Cucumber growing. If 
this is neglected the crop of fruit will be 
scant and leaves plentiful. Assuming 
your plants to be some 9 inches high when 
planted, the points should be pinched out. 
This will cause several shoots to issue 
from the leaf-joints below, and as these 
extend to about three or four leaves pinch 
them again, and continue this all through 
the season. Should your frame become 
too crowded with leaves, thin out some of 
the growths, carefully cutting out those 
which have no fruit on them. Do not 
allow the Cucumbers to become very 
large, as this taxes the plants unduly and 
causes them for a time to, cease bearing. 
The lights are best covered at night. In 
cold and sunless weather keep the lights 
closed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Peerless.— With so many good Peas 
introduced of late years any variety that 
stands out prominently must be worth 
attention. One cannot grow a better main- 
crop Pea than Peerless when the best 
quality is desired. It. is a robust grower 
and bears a large pod packed quite full of 
Peas. The pods, of a dark-green colour, 
are mostly produced in pairs. The haulm 
is only 3 feet high. It. is equally good for 


latest crop; indeed, last year I saw some 
excellent crops in October from seed sown 
in the middle of July. In addition there 
is perfect freedom from mildew. This 
variety was given the highest award pos¬ 
sible—a first-class certificate—in 1903 by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and it is 
still one of the best Marrow Peas in culti¬ 
vation, thus showing it retains its excel¬ 
lence. It continues in bearing for a long 
period, even in adverse seasons.— 
W. H. K. 

Transplanting Beet.— If there is likely to 
be any scarcity of Beet plants when thinning 
the crop now coming up, the thinnings will 
do well if planted in rows 1 foot or 15 inches 
apart and 9 inches apart in the row. Very 
often the transplanted plants make very hand¬ 
some roots, superior to those not moved. A 
sprinkling of salt will helu the Beet land to 
retain its moisture.—E. H. 

GARDEN PEST® AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Gooseberry Cluster Cup fungus.—A 

number of leaves and berriee on my Gooee- 
berry bushes have a red or orange spot on 
them. I enclose some specimens, and I would 
be grateful if you would insert a small para¬ 
graph in your paper as to how to deal with 
them. In former years there were a few spots 
here and there on an occasional bush, but 
this year in my own and my neighbours' 
gardens it is much worse than usual.—(R ev.) 
Henry Justice, Drumkilla, Mohill, Co. Leitrim. 

[Your Gooseberries have been attacked 
by the Gooseberry Cluster Cup funguv, a 
by no means uncommon fungus, but it is 
seldom that it occurs in sufficient abund¬ 
ance to injure the crop. Many of these 
fungi have a sort of dual existence. The 
spores from the Gooseberry Cluster Cups 
do not germinate on the Gooseberry leaves, 
but on those of sedges and vice-versd. 
You ought to gather all the infested fruit 
and burn it, and when next year the 
leaves begin to open, spray them two or 
three times at intervals of a week with 
4 oz. of sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur) dissolved in a little warm water, 
adding enough water to make a gallon.] 

The Red Currant-moth.—I send you some 
maggots of some sort of moth, which I should 
like to know how to get rid of. On looking 
over my Currant-bushes, of which I have 240 
cordons on a wall facing north, I find they are 
infested with this maggot. Every kind is eaten 
out, and what, is not eaten is full of maggots. 
Any shoots that have come are bored in the 
centre. The bushes to me seem to be ruined. 
I shall be obliged for any information os how 
to get rid of them. I have jn the meantime 
sprayed them with Bentley’s Quassia extract. 
—Anxious. 

[The insects sent are the larvae of the 
fruit and shoot moth of the Red Currant 
(Incurvaria capitella). The moths appear 
in May and lay their eggs in the young 
Currants, and In these the larvae feed in 
summer. When quite small they leave the 
fruits which have become prematurely 
coloured and bide in cocoons in the bark, 
where they stay through autumn and 
winter. In spring the caterpillars bore 
into the young shoots, which they destroy. 
Hand-picking the attacked shoots in April 
is the best remedy, and spraying with an 
alkali wash while the bushes are dormant 
will do a good deal towards destroying the 
hiding-places of the grubs.] 

A Broom Rape.—The enclosed was dug up 
to-day while lifting the autumn-sown Carrots 
(which, by the way, have survived the winter, 
and are quite a success). Can you enlighten 
me as to what the parasitic plant is? I have 
shown it to several gardeners, and no one 
seems to have come across a specimen in all 
their experiences.— Goodworth Clatfobd. 

[The specimen you send is very interest¬ 
ing. It is one of the Broom-rapes—though 
the species is not determinable—which 
has established itself on the Carrot and 
robbed it of much of the food intended for 
the development of the Carrot itself. One 
species of Broom-rape — Orobanebe 
minor—will no doubt be familiar to you 
growing on clover. Another—O. Hedera?— 
often grows on Ivy, and in all cases they 
feed entirely at the expense of their host.] 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Plants in flower.— Viburnum macro - 
cephalum and various others, Daphne 
Cneorum and others, Cydonias, Pyrus 
atrosangainea Scheideckeri, Magnolias 
pink and white, Cherry Laurels (various), 
Sweet Bay, Qoronillas (several), Wistaria 
sinensis, Euonymus (various), Salix in 
variety, Raphiolepis Delacouri, Kerria, 
Rocky Mountain Bramble, Rubus biflorus. 
Snowdrop-tree (ILalesia), Azalea ameena, 
Chinese Quince, Berberis (several kinds), 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, many Labur¬ 
nums, Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya), 
Elceagnus, Pearl Bush, Ledums Peri¬ 
winkles, Rosemary, Lonicera tatarica, 
Kalmias, Cowberry (major variety), 
Akebia quinata, Weigelas, Lilacs, many 
Deutzias, Andromeda polifolia. Erica 
australis and several other kinds, Conne¬ 
mara Heath (white), double Corse, Cory- 
lopsis, Cornus florida, C. florida rubra, 
and C. canadensis, Caragana arborescens 
pendula. Mountain Ash, Globe-flowers 
(four kinds), Viola palustris, Doronicum, 
Pwonies, Candytuft, Aubrietias, Alpine 
Phlox, Violas, Rock Roses, Gentians, 
Scilla native and Italian, white, pink, and 
blue. Auriculas, Foam-flower, Cromwells, 
Ranunculus, Saxifrages, white and blue 
Myosolis, Arabis, Achillea, Linums, 
Thrift, Narcissi, Tulips, Snowflake, 
Geums, Chrysogonum, Stylophorum, Iris 
(various). Clematis (various), Othon- 
nopsis, Oxalis, Anemones (several), 
Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabilis), 
Erodium Manescavi, Columbines (several), 
Anchusa italica, A. sempervirens, A . myo- 
sotidiflora. Fumitory, Asphodelus luteus, 
Kingcups, Solomon’s Seal, Meconopsis, 
Geranium, Wallflowers, Epimediums, 
Achillea (several kinds), Camassia, hardy 
Orchids, London Pride, Polyanthus, 
Indian Primulas, Grape Hyacinths, 
Linaria alpina, Helichrysum, sEthionema 
(several kinds), Coronilla cappadocica and 
C. minima, Cheiranthus alpinus, Ornitho- 
galum. Anemone albana, Dryas octo- 
petala. Rock Roses, Beilis coerulescens, 
Pentstemon Scouleri, Potentillas, Sapon- 
aria, Cytisus, Collinsia grandiflora, Scilla 
vema, Romanzoffla sitchensis, Honesty, 
and Lily of the Valley. 

Work and looking forward.— Large 
specimen plants in tubs have been over¬ 
hauled. Some of the old soil has been 
taken off the surface and a top-dressing 
of fresh material given. This helps these 
root-bound plants considerably. Some 
small drooping plant is planted on the sur¬ 
face to fall over the tubs during the 
summer. Vacant places on the sunny 
banks have been filled up with alpine 
Phloxes and Grorawells. Munro’s Mallow 
has been planted to drape a low wall. 
Cannas have been planted in vases for the 
summer, and other large specimens of 
African Lillies, scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. Verbena, Restio, etc., have been 
placed in their summer quarters. Weed¬ 
ing takes up a lot of time, as also 
fast-growing climbers, which must be 
trained before they become grown 
together. A large bed has been planted 
with Cannas Alphonse Bouvier and King 
Humbert. Blue Gem and Orange Neme- 
sias have been planted among the Roses, 
where they look well during summer. 
The rains of the past few days will give 
them a good start. Grass-cutting has had 
attention during the week. We hope to 
plant Sweet Violets on the top of retain¬ 
ing walls over which has been erected a 
new pergola. This will give the Violets 
the shade they require during summer, 
ami, the climbers being deciduous, the sun 
will reach them in spring, when they are 
U i UL h appreciated. Enough is not 


made of Violets planted in this way, 
owing to the craze for large, frame-grown 
flowers. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.— As soon as the Grapes 
have been cut the ventilators and doors 
should be thrown open. An opportunity 
will then be afforded for giving the foliage 
a thorough washing with soft, soapy 
water. Where red spider has been preva¬ 
lent sulphur should be added, and the 
washing may in that case be continued at 
intervals for some time. It is of vital im¬ 
portance that the foliage be kept in a 
healthy condition up to the time that it 
ripens and dies naturally. No greater 
mistake can be made than to think that 
after the crop is cleared the Vines may be 
left to shift for themselves. Border 
i waterings must also have strict attention, 
and in the case of old or fully-established 
examples diluted liquid manure may be 
given with advantage. The 

8eoond house, in which the Grapes are 
colouring, can, now that the weather is 
warmer, be aired more freely. Front 
ventilation, especially during the fore¬ 
noon, Will now play an important part, as 
this is a great aid towards securing good 
colour and perfect bloom and finish. When 
the nights are mild a chink of air should 
be left on at the front as well as the top. 
Sufficient heat to keep the pipes warm at 
night is necessary, but when the day pro¬ 
mises to be bright and hot it should be 
shut off first thing in the morning. Under 
such conditions the floors may, with bene¬ 
fit to the Vines, be sprinkled with water 
twice and, if very hot, thrice during the 
morning. 

Succession and late vineries. — In the 

former the Grapes are, under the influence 
of heat and moisture, swelling rapidly. 
Every assistance is given in the shape of 
stimulants applied on judicious lines, 
when water at the roots is needed. Ad¬ 
vantage is taken of fine weather to close 
early enough to secure a temperature of 
85 degs. to 90 degs., when damping of the 
paths and syringing of walls are freely 
performed. Stopping of laterals has 
regular attention, these not being allowed 
to develop to the extent sometimes seen, 
so that a knife instead of the finger and 
thumb is required to remove them. A final 
scrutiny of the bunches will take place, 
when superfluous berries, if any, will be 
nipped out. Sometimes, when thinning is 
hurriedly performed, rather more berries 
are left at the points or lower part of the 
bunches than is advisable. Attention 
must, therefore, be directed to these, i 
otherwise, when they near maturity they 
may become wedged and the contour of 
berries and bunches spoilt. On the upper 
parts and shoulders there is less danger 
of this occurring, but, at the same time, 
every berry left should have space for full 
development. Vines on which the thinning 
has just been completed have h^id all 
laterals stopped and the border manured 
and watered. In other respects the treat¬ 
ment accorded is the same as hi the fore¬ 
going instance. Late Grapes have set 
well and the bunches have been reduced 
to the proper number. Thinning in the 
case of Black Alicante and Gros Colman 
has been started, and is being carried out 
in what the uninitiated would term a 
severe manner. Muscats will be left to 
develop a little more before thinning is 
attempted. 

Outdoor Vines.— To obtain the best re¬ 
sults the shoots should be reduced to one 
I on a spur, selecting, when doing so, those 
I showing the best bunches. These shoots 
i should be stopped at the second or third 
! leaf beyond the bunch. When two bunches 


show on a lateral, which is usual with 
outdoor Vines, save those nearest the rod 
or spur and cut off the others. In due 
course the laterals must be tied to the 
trellis or fastened to the wall, as the case 
may be, and subsequent growths or sub- 
laterals pinched at the first leaf. 

Forced Strawberries. — These, when 
taken care of after fruiting, kept well 
watered and properly hardened off, will 
afford a fine crop of fruit another season 
if planted at the present time in the open. 
The balls should be thoroughly soaked be¬ 
fore turning them out of the pots, because 
if set out in a dry state no after attention 
will remedy matters. All that is necessary 
is to remove the crocks, and then, if holes 
are dug with a narrow T -bladed spade, they 
can be quickly planted and trodden firmly 
with the feet. Water plentifully applied 
will settle the soil firmly round the balls. 
A mulch of litter or material taken from 
an old hotbed will lessen watering during 
the summer months. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — As these are to 
occupy a position open to the south and 
sheltered from the north and east, plant¬ 
ing will now be carried out. Narrow 
borders enclosed with walls built of turves 
are in readiness, and in them the plants 
will be set out 1 foot apart. The plants 
will be confined to single stems and trained 
to a wall in one instance, and the side of 
a shed in the other. In both cases the 
plants can attain a height of from 5 feet 
to 6 feet. The varieties this year are 
Supnybank, Hastings Invictn, Al, Satis¬ 
faction, and one or two sorts on trial. 

Kales and late Broccoli. — The former 
are now beginning to run to seed, and will, 
therefore, be dug up at ouce to prevent 
further impoverishment of the soil. In 
many instances Celery follows this crop, 
but as labour can be ill-afforded at this 
season for the opening out and prepara¬ 
tion of the trenches, the ground is utilised 
for late Peas with, between them, catch 
crops which turn in and leave the ground 
clear by late autumn. The Celery trenches 
were taken out some time since, and the 
space between is now occupied with second 
early and maincrop Peas. With regard to 
Broccoli, the stumps are being got rid of 
as fast as the heads are cut, but there are 
yet a good many plants of Model, Late 
Queen, and Latest of All to turn in. When 
all are out of the way the ground will be 
manured and sowm with Spinach, Turnips, 
Globe Beet for autumn use, and a late 
crop of French Beans. 

Globe Beet.— The seed germinated well, 
and the plants are now ready for singling 
to one in every 9 inches in the rows. Con¬ 
sidering the length of time that has 
elapsed since sowing and the weather ex¬ 
perienced it would have occasioned no sur¬ 
prise had a good deal of it perished. 

Maincrop Boot.— Thanks to a good fall 
of rain on two occasions since seed-sow¬ 
ing, an abundance of plants is now visible 
in the drills. The hoe will, therefore, be 
used to stir the soil between the rows both 
to encourage free growth and to scotch 
weeds, which, though as yet small, are 
far too plentiful. Thinning will be done 
directly growth is sufficiently advanced, 
one plant being left at every 9 inches or 
thereabouts. In the meantime steps will 
be taken to preserve the plants from the 
Turnip fly in the event of hot, dry weather 
setting in or from slugs, should weather 
conditions of an opposite nature be experi¬ 
enced. 

Maincrop Carrots. — An excellent crop 
has resulted, and much thinning will, in 
consequence, have to be done. An expert 
hand in the use of a hoe, which must not 
be too wide and kept sharp, will save 
much labour iu this direction by deftly 
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cutting on \ the spare plants and leaving 
the remainder in tufts where required. 
Time and labour in the singling of the 
plants are thus greatly reduced. A 
thorough hoeing of the surface will follow 
after the thinning. 

8horthorn Carrots. — Owing to adverse 
weather conditions these, until lately, have 
made slow progress. Assistance in the 
way of affording weak liquid manure- 
water has, owing to the alternations of 
cold winds and frosty nights, hitherto been 
out of the question, but should dry weather 
set in it will then be resorted to. In the 
meantime the only thing that can be done 
is to frequently stir the soil, this also 
keeping down weeds. That there may be 
no break in the supply, more Beed of a 
variety named Early Gem will be sown. 

Spring-sown Onions. — Cold winds and 
frost have somewhat thinned the young 
plants in the drills, but unless further 
losses occur there will be more than 
enough to make good deficiencies when 
thinning takes place. The latter opera¬ 
tion will shortly be undertaken, and, as a 
plentiful supply of medium-sized bulbs 
meets the requirements better than when 
they are larger, thinning will not be done 
too severely. When hoeing the ground 
afterwards a little soil is drawn up to the 
plants to act as a protection against a 
possible attack of the Onion fly. 

French Beans. —A further sowing will 
be made; on this occasion quite out in the 
open. Plants resulting from previous sow¬ 
ings must be kept moist at the roots, so 
that the Beans may be fleshy and succu¬ 
lent. The climbing variety now requires 
to be staked, for which purpose some of 
the best of the stakes used last season for 
^arlet Runners answer admirably, 
dalsams. —A good, well-grown batch of 
Is showy greenhouse annual is always 
- -aful for greenhouse and indoor decora- 
1 n in late summer. Seed should, there- 
. :*e, be sown at once and be raised, not 
warmth, but in a cold frame. As soon 
the plants are up, keep them as dwarf 
possible by affording them an abund- 
nce of air and placing them close up to 
•? glass. 

hydrangeas.— The first batch of cuttings 
i mid now be put in. These, when struck, 
ill afford plants to flower early next year, 
he cuttings are best inserted singly in 
>all 60-sized pots, as there is then no 
ter root-disturbance. They root quickly 
plunged in a medium bottom heat. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
Late Vines.— As soon as the Vines in late 
houses have passed the flowering stage 
they must be stopped and the shoots tied 
down and regulated. It is essential that 
late Grapes should have a free circulation 
of air, and the rods should be sufficiently 
far from the glass to allow air to pass 
freely about the foliage. Remove all sur¬ 
plus bunches, retaining only sufficient of 
the best to furnish the crop. The number 
of bunches left may be determined by the 
health and vigour of the Vines. It is of 
great importance that late Vines should 
not be overcropped, or the bunches will 
not finish well, and a good finish is neces¬ 
sary in order to keep the bunches over a 
long season. It should also be remem¬ 
bered that late Grapes have to hang on 
the Vines longer than earlier ones, and 
this, combined with heavy cropping, is 
likely to impair the constitution of the 
Vines for several years. Commence 
thinning the berries as soon as possible, 
especially Alicante, which, as a rule, sets 
very freely, and there is danger of 
damaging the bunches if thinning is too 
long delayed. Fire-heat should be dis¬ 


pensed with as much as possible during 
mild weather, and plenty of air should be 
admitted early in the day, increasing it 
as the sun gains in power. Leave a little 
on the top of the house all night. Keep a 
sharp look-out for red spider, especially 
where Strawberries have been in close 
proximity to the foliage. If detected, 
sponge the leaves with soapy water to 
which a little sulphur has been added. 
Borders which are full of healthy roots 
may be given copious supplies of weak 
liquid manure. 

Early Muscat Grapes.— When the berries 
have finished stoning, plenty of warmth is 
necessary to get a perfect finish. A tem¬ 
perature of 70 degs. by night, rising by 
day to 80 degs. or 85 degs. will be suitable 
during the ripening stage, avoiding excess 
of humidity. Maintain active growth in 
the Vines by careful feeding at the roots. 

Black Hamburgh and other early varie¬ 
ties, the fruit of which has become fully 
ripe, will require to be kept rather cooler, 
affording a temperature of 60 degs. with 
free ventilation. A little air should be 
admitted through the top ventilators at all 
times, with a gentle warmth maintained 
in the pipes during damp or cold w eather. 

Brussels Sprouts, —There should be no 
delay in getting out the plants for the 
main crop. These plants, to do them well, 
need good culture, and the ground should 
have been well prepared in the winter. 
Plant in drills drawn at 2 feet C inches 
apart and allow the same distance be¬ 
tween the plants. The space between the 
rows may for the next two months be 
occupied with Spinach, but this should be 
cleared quickly and not allowed to run to 
seed. 

Turnips Should be sown fortnightly in 
order to keep up a regular supply of tender 
young roots. The young plants should be 
frequently dusted with w’ood ashes and 
soot mixed together, which is the best 
thing to keep off Turnip fly, usually so 
troublesome at this time of the year. 

Coleworts are in great request,in some 
establishments, and deservedly so, for 
they come into use when the ordinary 
varieties of Cabbage are past their best. 
The delicate flavour of the Rosette Cole- 
wort is excellent and is preferred by 
many to that of the other types of Cab¬ 
bage. It is advisable to make two sow¬ 
ings, one about the middle of the present 
month and another a fortnight later. Sow 
on a cool border and if the ground is dry 
at the time give a good watering with a 
rose-can a few’ hours before sowing the 
seed. If there is danger of birds attack¬ 
ing the seedlings cover with a net for a 
few days. For this crop choose a plot of 
ground that is not too much exposed to 
the sun. 

Runner Beans should be encouraged to 
grow away freely by affording copious 
waterings, preferably with rain-water or 
well-diluted liquid manure. Lose no time 
in staking those that show signs of com¬ 
mencing to run. Give a loose tie to start 
them up the poles, so that one or two 
shoots are ensured for each pole. 

Hardy perennials are growing rapidly 
and need frequent attention in the matters 
of staking and tying, thinning out weak- 
flowering growths, feeding, and watering. 
The work of staking and tying should not 
be left till the plants have grown so 
loosely that the shoots drop about or have 
become broken by high winds or heavy 
rains. Damage by storms is not readily 
repaired, but much may be averted by 
timely attention to staking and tying. 
Discrimination must be used in this work 
and the individual habit of growth 
studied. Avoid tying the plants into 


shapeless bundles. Keep the hoe con¬ 
stantly at work in the border and if the 
weather is hot and efry afford a good 
watering. This should be done thoroughly 
for mere driblets and sprinklings to 
plants in a dry state are worse than use¬ 
less. In watering, saturate the soil, and, 
if practicable, mulch with leaf-soil, spent 
Mushroom manure, or any light material 
available. This will encourage root-action 
and conserve moisture. 

Psntstemon8. — Seedlings raised this 
year will now be fit for planting out, and 
will give a good display in the late summer 
months. Seedlings raised from a good 
strain are preferable to cuttings, as, when 
the latter method of raising is continued 
year after year, the vigour of the plant 
deteriorates. Keep the Dutch hoe going 
! between the plants. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Kitchen garden.— Frosts of some in¬ 
tensity have caused a certain amount of 
uneasiness in the course of the week, but, 
as a whole, the damage done has been 
trifling and chiefly confined to some early 
Potatoes which, although previously 
covered in anticipation of such frosts, 
were again showing through the soil. 
Further sowings of Peas and of Broad 
Beans were made, and in the case of the 
former such previously sown lines as 
required staking were attended to. Two 
lines of French Beans were sown, the 
variety being the prolific Negro Longpod, 
a Bean which always gives excellent re¬ 
turns. Turnip thinning was seen to and 
further lines were sown, chiefly of the 
white Six-weeks variety, which is more in 
request than the yellow-fleshed Turnips. 
Among Carrots, soot has been freely used 
in order, if possible, to discourage the 
attentions of fly, which, in most seasons, 
works havoc among the crops generally in 
this district. Small and frequent sowings 
of Radishes, Mustard and Cress, Lettuces, 
and saladings which may be in demand 
will keep up the supply of young and 
tender stuff. These are best sown in 
drills, for in the event of dry weather a 
mulch can be laid between the lines, but it 
is seldom, in our climate, that we have 
a superabundance of sun just at this time. 
Cabbages are growing apace, and those 
raised in heat early in the year look like 
giving a good account of themselves, wood- 
pigeons, for once in a way, not being so 
troublesome as they have been In previous 
years. Asparagus-beds are in full bear¬ 
ing and the produce is satisfactory. Close 
cutting is recommended, and In bare spaces 
of the beds it is an advantage to keep the 
hoe at work. Asparagus-beds, I fear, are 
sometimes neglected in respect of cleanli¬ 
ness, but it ought to be borne In mind that 
when weeds are permitted to make any 
progress the beds are bound to be in some 
degree impoverished. It is rather too 
soon to sow Endive, as plants from sow¬ 
ings made much before June generally 
bolt. A pinch of Autumn Giant and of 
Walcheren Cauliflowers sown just now 
will make useful successional plants at a 
later date, and any Celery which may 
appear to be starving or distressed in the 
quarter in which the seedlings were 
pricked off will now be much better in the 
trenches. A few. Spruce boughs will ward 
off any evil effects of sun and frost alike. 
Spinach, of course, is sown at short 
intervals: 

Hardy fruit. — Apple-blossom is now 
general and in open quarters the frosts 
already alluded to may have worked some 
damage. Fortunately the foliage upon 
wall-trees is so far advanced that it 
affords some protection to the blossom, 
and as In a short time these severe frosts 
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usually cease, hopes of at least an aver¬ 
age crop are entertained. Raspberries 
and Gooseberries, as well as Red Cur¬ 
rants and White Currants, being grown 
under permanent wire-netting, do not seem 
to have suffered to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent. The wire-netting appears to afford a 
certain amount of protection from frost, 
and to disperse the rays of the early 
morning sun sufficiently to minimise the 
chances of resulting damage. Pears in 
some instances are not setting with their 
customary freedom, but the outlook is 
fairly encouraging, while Plums all over, 
with but few exceptions, appear likely to 
carry good crops. By degrees, as time 
permits, thinning is beiug done among 
Peaches. In their case a trifling out¬ 
break of aphis was dealt with during the 
week. Nectarines have set well and a 
little thinning in their case has also been 
done. As was expected, blister has made 
its appearance. There are several 
remedies which are recommended for this 
disease, but it is questionable if any of 


pots any branches which have missed 
fruiting may be shortened back if neces¬ 
sary to keep the trees in shape. Syring¬ 
ing may be done with advantage twice 
every day in sunny weather, but the 
afternoon damping should be done early 
enough to permit of the leaves drying 
before night. Light fumigation may be 
necessary shortly, but no excess in this 
direction ought to be needful if the 
syringing is done thoroughly and regu¬ 
larly. ' 

8tove.— Iu the course of the week this 
house has been cleaned. Some crowding, 
owing to circumstances, is inevitable in 
spring, and now, with the increasing sun- 
hent, plants which have hitherto been 
grown in the stove have been removed to 
a lower temperature. A good hatch of 
Gloxinias has been introduced and a free 
use of flne-foliaged plants, including 
Dracamas, Abutilon Sawitzi, the Indian 
Grass (Panicum variegatum), Eulalia 
japonica variegata, and similar tilings of 
a light character, has been made. The 



A flowering shoot of Schubertia grandiflora. 


them are thoroughly effective. That it is 
only a phase of the growth of Peaches 
and Nectarines induced by extremes of 
outdoor temperatures appears to be the 
most likely reason of this troublesome 
outbreak, for with the arrival of .more 
genial weather it ceases. Meantime it is 
as well to avoid syringing and to pick off 
and burn the infected foliage without 
delay. 

Fruit under glass.— Where fruit-houses 
have perforce to be used for the forward¬ 
ing of bedding plants, the relief afforded 
by the removal of these is considerable. 
In the case of Grapes approaching the 
ripening stage a mulch of Bracken or of 
clean litter is useful, not only for con¬ 
serving moisture but in keeping down 
dust. Ripening Grapes, of course, need 
free ventilation on all suitable occasions, 
hut it is better to err on the comfortable 
Mde when the wind Is cold. Early morn¬ 
ing ventilation is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and sub-lateral growths should be 
confined to a very few inches. In orchard- 
houses the necessary disbudding may now 
be attended to. In the case of trees in 


propagation of Begonias of the Lorraine 
family continues, and Coleus thyrsoideus 
has been shifted into 3-inch pots. 

Cinerarias.— Always admired, and of 
comparatively easy culture Cinerarias 
form a valuable addition to the winter 
and spring display in greenhouse or 
conservatory. During the week a good 
number of seedlings has been pricked off 
into pans, and in the meantime are 
receiving a comfortable heat. The 
varieties include C. stellata—the most 
useful of the family—a French variety of 
a particularly good shade of pale blue,* and 
which appears to be midway between the 
stellata and the large-flowered type—the 
so-called Cactus-flowered variety—and the 
older C. grandiflora. When a little pro¬ 
gress has been made the seedlings will go 
into 3-inch pots and pass the summer in 
cold frames, being either planted out or 
repotted as may be convenient. I have 
had some success with Cinerarias planted 
out in a bed in a cold frame and potted 
straight into 8-inch and IMnch pots, but 
unless very carefully lifted and looked 


after for a time the foliage IS apt to 
suffer under this method of cultivation. 

Primulas of various kinds may be 
treated in a similar way, but they require 
slightly less moisture than do Cinerarias. 
Primulas succeed exceptionally well when 
planted out as above mentioned. 

W. McGuttog. 

Raima* Gard ens, Kirkrurlbri y/if. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Chelsea Show, May 18th-20th, 1915. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 

1 staged a fine selection of the flowers. Some 
of the best varieties were Duchess of 
Portland, Henry Ohn. Royal Purple, 
Dobbie’s Orange. Miss Burnle • (blush- 
white), Jean Ireland (the new picotee), 
King White, and many others. Growing 
plants in the background were a feature 
of this group. 

Messrs. S. Bide and Sons, Farnham, 
arranged an artistic background of black 
velvet with festoons of Smilax, Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, and small Palms as a ground¬ 
work. Among those shown were Dick 
Bide (amaranth), R. F. Felton, Climax. 
Edward Crowley (rich scarlet), White 
Queen, and Mrs. Hugh Wormald (bicolor). 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, showed some excellent vases 
of Fiery Cross, Hercules (pink), Orchid 
(mauve). Sincerity (glowing cerise), and 
many others. 

Robert. Sydenham, Ltd., Birmingham, 
filled a small space with some good vases 
of Lord Fisher (crimson), Hercules (pink), 
Maud Holmes (scarlet). Margaret Atlee, 
and the new white Norvic. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborno. showed 
some very fine vases of a new and brilliant- 
coloured variety named Golden Glory; 
also Honour Bright, Warrior (new) 
(maroon), Peace, and Prince George. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Son, 
Highgate, N., showed some fine plants In 
pots of the new Perpetual Malmaisons, of 
which Countess Fitzwillinm (a crimson of 
giaut size), Highgate White, Sabina 
(salmon-pink), Lady Linlithgow (pink). 
Strawberry (splashed), and Lady Miller 
were the best. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
had an excellent table group. Some of 
the best were Cecilia (yellow). Lady Nun- 
burnholme (a new* pink), Duchess of 
Devonshire, Empire Day, Scarlet Glow, 
and Mary Allwood. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, showed 
in baskets fine flowers of Lndy North - 
cliffe, Mikado, British Triumph, Lady 
Fuller (salmon), Chelsea (splashed pink), 
and many others. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, arranged 
several large vases of a new seedling 
named Bedford Belle, a bright salmon- 
pink and delightfully fragrant. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, staged an 
admirable selection, Elegance, Scarlet 
Glow, Mrs. 0. F. Raphael, Marmiou. 
Champion, and Beuora being some of the 
best. 

Messrs. C. II. Taudevin and Co., 
Willaston, Chester, set up handsome vases 
of Mikado, W hite Wonder, W’indsor, Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael, and Duchess of Devon 
shire. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Mersthnm, 
made a good display with Pink Sensation. 
Champion, Yellow Stone, Enchantress 
Supreme, and Mrs. B. Cheney. 

1 Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, ex- 
I hibited Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Elektra 
(orange). My Rose, Lndy Nortbcliffe, and 
others in pyramids arouud a great central 
pillar of Scarlet Carola. This was the 
most sumptuously-arranged group In the 
show. 
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Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, had a large group of Wivelsfield 
White, Mary Allwood, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, 
Yellow Stone, and many others. We 
thought the looking-glass out of place. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
showed Border Carnations, Bookham 
Clove (new crimson with strong scent) 
(Award of merit), Mrs. Robert Gordon 
(salmon - pink), Daisy Walker (white, 
splashed pink) (Award of merit), and Mrs. 
E. Douglas (yellow) being some of the 
best. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
staged a fine collection of blooms. 
Among them were Gorgeous, Mephisto, 
Mrs. Mackey Edgar, Princess Dagmar, 
Ceres, and Unique (a yellow ground 
fancy). 

Hon. John Ward, Chilton, Hungerford 
(gardener, Mr. C. Beckett), displayed a 
small group of flowers demonstrating good 
cultivation. The best vases were those of 
Baroness de Brienen and Countess of 
La thorn, the latter a particularly good 
crimson. 

ROSES. 

These this year were worthily repre¬ 
sented by many imposing groups, some 
eighteen leading growers taking part. It 
is doubtful, too, whether for quality the 
exhibits have ever before been of such ex¬ 
cellence. Doubtless, too, to the cooling 
effects of the downpour of rain on the 
opening day and that preceding it was due 
the fine form of the majority of the 
flowers. In the days of the Temple shows, 
with low, stuffy, ill-ventilated tents, we 
have seen the flowers gaping wide before 
the judges could view them, while on 
the second day this year, despite the 
sudden change of weather, the flowers 
were still of a high standard of merit. 
The wealth of the Ramblers and those of 
the Polyantha class, apart from the 
brilliant display afforded, demonstrated 
both their utility and popularity whether 
J r the garden or for the exhibition. 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
' l< oss, had the most sumptuous group in 
<e show', one which, while rich in variety I 
id beauty, also teemed with new or choice 
irts raised by them. Arranging a huge 
•'ntre 8 feet to 10 feet high of Rambler 
nd other sorts akin, the most conspicuous 
mature was Paul’s Scarlet Climber, a 
1 lagnificent group of which, in proximity 
o White Tausendschon, showed both to 
perfection. The former, however, needed 
no foil; the brilliance of its crimson- 
scarlet flowers, their fine size and great 
profusion, afforded a rare feast of colour. 
With its advent the climbing Rose has 
advanced enormously, and an era of even 
greater beauty than that we know will be 
marked by its coming. Inheriting some of 
the Wichuraiana blood, it is said to be 
a most persistent bloomer, while retaining 
its brilliant colour to the last. The centre¬ 
piece was bordered by a considerable 
number of H.T.’s and others, of which 
Sunburst, Lady Hillingdon, Ophelia, 
Margaret, Molly Sharmau Crawford, 
Willomere (salmon-pink), and Souvenir de 
Gustave Prat (white and cream) were 
noteworthy 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a superb group com¬ 
posed of Polyantha sorts, whether as 
weeping examples or in the pretty minia¬ 
ture bush form. Jessie, Mrs. W. H. Cut- 
bush, Erna Teschendorff (deep crimson), 
Louise Walter, Georges Eiger, and Ellen 
Poulson were some of the leading sorts. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks,Twyford, Berks, had 
an effective table group, making a 
feature of his new and brilliant single- 
floworod variety. Princess Mary. 
Equally conspicuous was the new Rosa 
Moyesi, a single-flowered species from j 


China, with spiny growths and coppery- 
red flowers having white stamens. Mrs. 
George Norwood, Mrs. George Roupell, 
(new) (orange), Mine. Edouard Herriot, 
and Mrs. John Foster, also a new variety, 
were among others noted. 

Messrs. Hobbies’, Limited, Dereham, 
arranged what was virtually a Rose 
garden with a pergola as a central feature. 
In addition to many leading Polyantha 
sorts and Hybrid Teas, baskets of cut 
blooms were seen in plenty. The new 
dwarf Polyantha Dewdrop (Award of 
merit) Is a salmon-pink flowered sort. 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh (a pure white Rambler 
of exceptional merit), John Green, new 
blush H.T. Moonlight, Pink Pearl, 
Edward Mawley (crimson), Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, and Sunburst were all 
meritorious. Pemberton’s White Rambler 
was in excellent form in the group. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, also 
arranged a tasteful group, the standard- 
grown weeping varieties being particu¬ 
larly fine. White Dorothy, Tausendchon, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Ethel, new (pale 
pink), and Flame were among the best of 
these, while H.P.’s as standards and a 
variety of H.T.’s also contributed their 
quota. 

Messrs. George Paul and Son, Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, had a delightful 
group in which Rambler and other sorts 
and the choicest H.T.’s were tastefully 
arranged. "Sunburst, Freda, Othello, 
Edward Mawley, Lyon Rose, Souvenir 
de G. Prat, Rayon d’Or, Florence Pember¬ 
ton, Laurent Carle, and Lady A. Stanley 
were beautiful. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, had a par¬ 
ticularly good group strong in Rambler 
and allied sorts. Chatillon Rambler is 
virtually a Dorothy Perkins of refined 
colouring. Mme. Herriot, White Maman 
Cochet, Ellen Poulsen, Erna Teschen¬ 
dorff, Richmond, and Phyllis were others 
of merit. 

Messrs. R. J. Barnes and Son, Malvern, 
had a nice group in which such as Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Sunburst, and Rayon 
d’Or constituted the setting to a superb 
background of American Pillar. 

Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering, 
Romford, showed Pemberton’s White 
Rambler less pure in tone, we thought, 
than on some former occasions. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
had a superb table of these flowers wdth a 
background of standard, Pillar, and 
Rambler sorts, with not a few novelties, 
and a delightful array of old favourites. 
Of the latter class were the masses of 
Austrian Yellow and Austrian Copper. 
Other good kinds were Silver Moon, an 
exquisite single white Rambler, Cupid 
(single pink), Autumn Tints, Augustus 
Hartman (one of the most brilliant of 
modern H.T.’s), Sallie (rich orange 
colour, and one of the firm’s novelties), 
Juliet, and a great host besides. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a capital display which included such 
as Mme. Herriot, Snow Queen, Mrs. 
George Shawyer, Mollie Sharman Craw¬ 
ford, Countess of Shaftesbury, and 
others. 

Messrs. Piper and Co., Bnyswater, had 
a group comprising baskets of Roses of 
the best sorts, with a background of 
Rambler sorts. Gblden Yellow (rich in 
colour) and the white - flowered Kath¬ 
leen Zeimet were among prominent things. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
had a table group and a further group of 
pillar and other sorts over a bed of H.T. 
varieties. Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, Mrs. Charles E. Salmon 
(clear salmon, single), Mrs. Wallace , 
Rowe, Lady Roberts, Edward Mawley, 
George Dickson, and Braiswick Charm (a j 


pretty yellow - flowered Wichuraiana) 
were among the best. 

Messrs. G. and W. Burch, Peterborough, 
had an excellent group, chiefly of cut 
blooms in vases fronting a background of 
Ramblers. Sunburst, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
Lyon Rose, Dean Hole, Lady Hillingdon, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, and Sodenia were 
very fine. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, 
also showed mostly Rambler and 
Polyantha sorts. American Pillar was in 
considerable force. White Dorothy, 
Hiawatha, Dorothy Dennison, Lady Gay, 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, and Mme. Leva- 
vasseur were in goodly array. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
also showed Rambler and allied sorts in 
variety and well flowered specimens. 

TULIPS 

Never before has the Tulip played so 
prominent a part. At the Inner Temple 
the displays demonstrated that the show 
was a little late or the season a bit too 
early, hence the flowers were rarely seen 
in their prime. On the present occasion, 
aided by an earlier-held exhibition and the 
rain, they were perfect and remained good 
to the end of the show. There were many 
tine groups, hence t)ur review must, of 
necessity, be brief. 

Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, Dublin, 
brought over quite a representative lot. 
From out of the host we selected Faust 
(almost black), Scarlet Emperor, Ellen 
Willmott, Emerald Gem (scarlet), Gold- 
finder, Zulu (very dark), Prince of Orange, 
Petrus Hondius (rosy-cerise), Lutea 
pallida, Pluto (reddish-mauve), and the 
pretty pink-flowered Fanny. Europe, of 
lovely rose colour, was very fine. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., arranged a highly-effective display. 
In their group the yellow-flowered Mrs. 
Moon attracted at once. Prince of Orange, 
Melicette, Glow (fine scarlet), Euroi>e, 
Scarlet Emperor, Golden Crown, and The 
Moor were among the best. The most 
handsome, perhaps, was Louis XIY. (rich 
plum-purple colour and bronze). 

Messrs. C. H. Taudevin and Co., 
Chester, were showing these flowers for 
the first time, and, remembering that the 
firm has not been in business a year, it 
acquitted itself well. A goodly assort¬ 
ment, including Pluto, Clara Butt, and 
Queen of the Roses, was staged. 

Messrs. J. Jeffries and Sons, Cirencester, 
had a particularly good show, of which 
Ariadne (a very fine scarlet), Moonlight, 
Queen Alexandra (gold), Mrs. Farncombe 
Sanders (one of the most valuable of the 
reds), King Harold (a stately red), and 
Jeffries were very striking. 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, arranged the most artistic group, 
giving much thought to colour contrasts, 
which, were it possible to give in detail, 
might assist many to group these flowers 
well. Orange Beauty, Bronze Queen, 
Yellow Picotee, Mrs. Moon, Zulu, 
Boadicea, Beau Brummel, and Grenadier 
(three of the finer reds), and Rev. H. 
Ewbank (of the heliotrope set) were all 
remarked. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
nrranged a large circular ground group in 
which Cottage, Darwin, and Parrot sorts 
played a part. Clara Butt, Psyche (one 
of the largest and most handsome of the 
rose-coloured Darwins), Mme. Krelage, 
and the late orange-yellow Bouton d’Or 
were remarked among many. 

Messrs. Walter T. Ware, Limited, Bath, 
exhibited a number of seedlings, some of 
them highly ornamental. Four varieties 
gained Awards of merit. These were 
Comedy (Darwin) (rose-scarlet, white 
base), Bloodstone (brilliant crimson). 
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Satin Gown (silky rose), and Ingleseombe 
(wbite), all Cottage varieties. There were 
many other good things. 

Mr. Alfred Dawkins, King’s Road, Chel¬ 
sea, staged a compact lot of fresh-looking 
flowers, including Glare of the Garden, 
Dom Pedro (one of the best dark bronzes), 
Queen Alexandra, William Pitt (a most 
effective rich red), and Sir Harry (a fine 
pale pink) being notable sorts. 

Messrs. R. Sydenham and Co., Limited, 
Birmingham, had a capital assortment of 
the best; Clara Butt, Suzon, and Jaune 
d’Oluf being well in evidence. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a fine lot of flowers in great variety. 
Picotee, Caledonia (fine scarlet), Ellen 
Willmott (yellow). Velvet King (maroon), 
Beauty of Bath (mauve-shaded), Orange 
King, Ingleseombe Pink, Red Prince, and 
Gesneriana lutea were a few of the more 
distinct. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater, had 
a fine array of flowers in a peculiarly- 
formed group; Bacchus, Zulu, Gretchen 
(pink), Faust, and King Harold being 
some of the many sorts employed. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had 
an imposing display of the best, despite 
the fact that their flowers were subjected 
to a deluge, owing to a temporary defect 
in the arranging of the roof canvas. Some j 
few good varieties were Bacchus, Louis 
XIV. (an indispensable in purple and 
bronze), Clara Butt, William Pitt, Ingles¬ 
eombe Yellow, and Leghorn Bonnet (a 
lovely pale yellow sort) which caught the 
eye at once. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, The 
Arcade, Liverpool Street, arranged a 
colour scheme with their flowers, relieving 
the monotony by many sprays of Solomon’s 
Seal and the distinct-looking Elymus 
glaucus. The grouping was very effec¬ 
tively done. 

Messrs. Alexander Dickson and Sons, 
Xewtownards, Co. Down, had one of the 
most representative displays in the ex- ■ 
hibition. To have brought so huge a ; 
collection so far merited all praise. 
I’rincess Juliana (cerise-scarlet), Ingles- J 
combe Pink. Velvet King, The Fawn, Bon- I 
lire (margined fiery-stearlet), Bouton d’Or I 
(an indispensable late golden), and Moon- | 
light (yellow) were a few of the best. . 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 1 
.'.Iso had a formidable array of the flowers. 
I/eglioru Bonnet, Mrs. Moon, Eva (a new i 
l’icotee-edged flower of pale primrose and ! 
rose). Gold Flake, and Baronne de la j 
Tonnage were excellent. Bleu Aimable j 
was, i>erhaps, the most lovely thing among j 
the mauves. 1 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, j 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had 
a group in the form of an enclosed flower I 
garden, aud embracing some of the most j 
beautiful annuals and biennials which j 
may be grow’n from seeds under glass. | 
Such an exhibit demonstrated months of | 
preparation and unendiug skill and judg- j 
ment. Noteworthy were 4-feet-high Salpi- 
glossis, 3-feet-high pyramids of piarkia, 
with beds of Begonia, Schizanthus, Calceo¬ 
laria, Phlox, with much besides, every 
plant specially grown from seeds. A 
raised circular bed bordered with white 
Primula obconica had an inclining Grass 
verge, while around, completing a square, 
were beds of many designs, for the most 1 
part occupied with one subject. For ex- j 
ample. Phlox Draminondi Brilliant and 
the pure white East Lothian Stock “All; 
the Year Round” were associated. Nieo- 
tiana aflmis and blue, white, carmine, ami j 
pink Primula obconica occupied another. 
Mussed effects were produced by Star 
Cinerarias and Schizanthus, with groups 
i.f Calceolarias Sutton’s Perfection, Cloth 
of Gold, and Cloth of Silver, not least 


among brilliant flowers being the superb 
strain of Begonias. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, S.W., arranged a superb group of 
greenhouse and other annual flowers from 
seeds. The chief things employed were 
Cinerarias, Schizanthus, Clarkias Brilliant 
Princess aud Salmon Queen, while such 
as Dimorphotheca, Nemesia, Thunbergia 
alata, and others w T ere also remarked. 
The most brilliant effects, however, came 
from the superb strains of double 
Begonia, Gloxinia, and Calceolaria. The 
brilliant scarlet Alonsoa Warscewiczi was 
a great attraction. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a rather extensive group of New Hol¬ 
land plants, as Acacias, Boronias, Erio- 
stemons, and the “ Bottle Brush-tree ” 
(Metrosideros floribunda). 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
had one of their magnificent displays of 
double-flowered Begonias, the blooms of 
huge size. A few basket varieties added 
charm to the whole. 

Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Ken¬ 
sington, S.W., had the only exhibit of 
Heaths in the show, arranging them 
‘effectively in separate pyramids to the 
accompaniment of choice Crotons and 
Palms. 

The John Innes Horticultural Institute, 
Merton Park, S.W., sent a collection of 
hybrid Calceolarias, than which probably 
no group in the show afforded fuller in¬ 
struction as to parentage. 

Messrs. William Bull and Sons, Chelsea, 
showed a fine strain of Hippeastrums, 
admirably grown and in considerable 
variety. Good effect, however, was marred 
by the over-use, as we thought, of tree 
Ferns and Palms. 

Messrs. Robert Ker and Sons, Liverpool, 
also showed a grand strain of Hip- 
peastrums. the flowers of great size and 
colour richness, and not a little variety. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a 
magnificent lot of Dracaena Victorioe, the 
examples exceedingly handsome, well 
grown, and superbly coloured. This ex¬ 
hibitor also had a goodly assortment of 
Caladiums and other plants. 

Messrs. John Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, S.E., had a particularly good group 
of Caladiums, every plant iu specimen 
form. 

Mr. James Horlick, West Dean Park, 
Chichester, had a very fine group of 
Richard in IVntlandi, the profusion of 
golden-yellow spathes attracting at once. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., had a handsome group of the Ghent 
Azaleas and others near akin. Varieties 
of A. occidentals also occurred in the 
group. 

Messrs. Edward Webb and Sons, Stour¬ 
bridge. had a group of unusual outline--a 
sort of double pyramid in which superbly- 
grown Gloxinias, Calceolarias, and 
Cinerarias were effectively displayed. 

FERNS. 

These were by np means so extensive 
as on former occasions, two exhibitors 
only staging greenhouse and stove kinds 
under tents and one exhibitor hardy 
kinds in the open. Of the former, 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had a representative group, the most 
striking plant iu the collection being Poly¬ 
podium Mandaianum, whose handsome 
glaucous fronds are among the noblest of 
the Fern tribe. Polypodium glaucum 
crispum also apt>ealed from the same 
colour standpoint, albeit it is not of the 
noble proportions of the first named. As 
might have been expected, the Nephrolepis 
was represented by many recent introduc¬ 
tions, as Marshalli compaeta, Neuberti, 
Willmottic, and others, while Davallia, 


Asplenium, Adiantum, Osmunda, and 
other genera also played a part. 

Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Barrowfield 
Nursery, Lower Edmonton, were the 
other exhibitors of greenhouse kinds, and 
here, too, many admirably-grown kinds 
were seen. Only in this collection, we 
believe, were the Gleichenias to be found. 
On this occasion moderately large speci¬ 
mens only were staged, yet they were 
clean and good. Other leading genera in 
the group were Pellea, Davallia, Gymno- 
gramrna, and Adiantum’, the latter in 
addition to the rare A. reniforme, includ¬ 
ing a fine piece of A. macrophyllum. There 
were also good examples of Platycerium 
grande, while the background of Tree 
Ferns gave it a character all its own. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had hardy 
Ferns arranged beneath trees in the open, 
the collection rich in species and 
varieties of Osmunda, Polystichum, 
Athyrium, Scolopendrium, and others too 
numerous to mention. The plants were 
mostly in specimen form and particularly 
well done. 

ORCHIDS. 

The whole of the Orchid groups—save 
one, that of Messrs. Cypher — were 
arranged on broad tabling at opposite ends 
of the great tent. Taking them in order 
from the hospital end of the tent, we 
first came to 

Messrs. Sander and Sons’ group from 
St. Albans, a central feature of which 
were Cymbidium Sanderi, the scarlet- 
flowered Renanthera Imschootiana and 
white Odontoglossums. Equally striking 
and effective wore handsome masses of 
Lselio-Cattleya Hyeana, L.-C. Gold Star 
(Award of merit), Miltonia vexillaria 
Memoria G. D. Owen, a fine plant of 
which carried four well-flowered racemes. 
Oncidium pulchellum and Epidendrum 
O’Brienianum were other notable things. 

Messrs. Charlesworth aud Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a superb group, rich in 
Odontoglossums, of which O. crispum 
Queen of the Belgians (Award of merit) 
was certainly one of the best of the 
blotched varieties. Others of outstanding 
merit were O. Grand Duke Nicholas and 
O. The Gentlewoman. Cattleya Skinneri 
(Temple’s variety) afforded a brilliant 
piege of colour in the centre, and there 
were fine examples of C. S. alba, together 
with a delightful mingling of Miltonia 
vexillaria and Oncidium’Marshalliauum. 

Sir Jeremiah Colrnan, Bart., Gatton 
Park, Reigate (gardener, Mr. Collier), had 
a'superb collection, the centre of attrac¬ 
tion being the new Odontioda Goliuana.*, 
which gained a first-class certificate. A 
three or four year old example bearing a 
four-flowered raceme, in colour scarlet 
and gold, was shown. From a centre of 
Cymbidiums and Odontoglossums w r ere 
ranged many choice and rare kinds, of 
which Crelogyne Dayana was one of the 
best. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fow'ler, Pembury, Kent, 
also showed a splendid lot, including the 
brilliantly-coloured Lielio-Cattleya Tran¬ 
sylvania (first-class certificate) and the 
crimson-blotched Odontoglossum Princess 
Mary (Award of merit). There was quite 
a remarkable display of Odontiodas .and 
Odontoglossums. Caelogyne pandurata 
was here, too, with a plenitude of 
Cattleyas and the choicest Miltonias. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had a group of choice 
Orchids, of which the central feature was 
the old Cadogyne pandurata, three magni¬ 
ficent examples being in flower, one raceme 
bearing seventeen of its pea-green, black¬ 
lipped flowers. For this the Lindley medal 
was awarded. Brasso-Cattleya Lord 
Kitchener and white varieties of Cattleya 
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Skinueri and C. Mossiae were noteworthy. 
The new Odontoglossum Aglaon, Orchid- 
hurst variety (Award of merit), was also 
in this group. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, 
showed the new pink Disa Blacki, and, in 
addition, Odontioda Lambeauiana Nellie 
and Cattleya Tityus Rex, all of which 
secured Awards of merit. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
had a group upon the floor in which Palms 
and Asparagus and other graceful foliage 
Mended charmingly with Oncidiuw, 
Odontoglossum, Miltonia, Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum, Phahenopsis, the brilliant 
Masdevallia Harryana, etc. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooksbridge, 
had a particularly showy and attractive 
group. Ladio-Cattleya Ilelius in this 
group gained an Award of merit. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had an extensive variety. Laelio-Cattleya 
Sybil (Low’s variety) was the gem of the 
group and one of the three Orchids ob¬ 
taining first-class certificates. Renunthera 
Imschootiana (red) and the white 
Phalsenopsis Rimestadiana, associated with 
Miltonias, were a feature of the group. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, 
displayed a small group of Orchids in 
variety, the more imi>ortant being forms 
of Cattleya Mendelli. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rowton, 
Leeds, also had a fine showing of Cattleya 
Mendelli, and, with Odontiodas, Odonto- 
glossums in variety, and the red-flowered 
Renanthera Imschootiana, an attractive 
group resulted. 


BOOK8* 

“MY SHRUBS.”* 

This well-known author amuses himself 
with gardens, and evidently loves his 
plants, which is the main thing. But 
there are so many books now about 
gardens and plants that we cannot say 
that such a book as this is a great need 
of the day, and, in fact, it seems to us to 
be mostly written round the photographs. 
The author lives in a country which is 
evidently favourable to many of the half- 
hardy things he mentions, whereas many 
of the plants he describes are mostly quite 
useless for midland and northern coun¬ 
ties. Such an one is Bowkeria Gerardiana. 
What the gardener generally wants are 
things that will not give way anywhere. 
Shrubs like Cantua have not the slightest 
chance of doing in the open air in our 
country. In fact, the temptation of 
these southern, gardens is to do too much. 
Some of the plants figured, such as 
Feijoa Sellowiaua, which appears to be 
hardy in the region in which Mr. Phill- 
jjotts lives, a iv interesting, but the idea of 
attempting to grow things like Leschen- 
aultla biloba seems to be very far fetched. 
Such plants interest people very much who 
live in the same delightful climate as the 
author. The iuterest of the book, there¬ 
fore, is mainly for those who live in a 
southern climate. The author is very 
frank in telling about his losses, among 
which is the cpmmon Rue, which puts us 
iu mind of the man who said the wdld 
geese flew over his garden, but. did not 
alight therein. 

The printing of the book is good, and 
not, we are glad to see, on the offensive 
glazed paper, except for the plates, which 
are on the usual clayed paper of the day. 
The photographs are not good in lighting 
and the blacks are over emphasised. 
Luculia gratissima is figured, and fairly 
well figured, against a solid wall of black. 

"My Shrubs," l>y Iv.ku rhilii»oltt< Luudun; John 
bum-. It.j.lloy Head. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Increasing Lithospermum prostratum 

(Olave A. Pa Imes ).—We find thiB strikes easily 
if cuttings of the half-ripened wood are in¬ 
serted early in August in sandy soil, standing 
the pots under a Jnindlight in a shady place. 

Convolvulus mauritanicus (Olave N. 
Palmes). —Cuttings of this root freely if taken 
in August and inserted in sandy soil in a close 
cold trarne. Convolvulus Cneorum can be easily 
increased from cuttings taken during the 
summer and put into gentle heat. 

Iiapagerias failing (II. C.). —From the de¬ 
scription you give of your Lapagerias, we 
should say that they want lining and re¬ 
planting, more especially as you have had no 
young growths for several years. This shows 
that the soil is sour and wet, caused, no doubt, 
by the drainage being choked up. The roots, 
in consequence, are failing, and hence the 
plant is in the state you uescribe. V> e siiouiu 
advise you to lift the plant, clear away the 
old, exhausted soil, see to the drainage, and 
replant. Are you quite sure that there are no 
insects on the plants? 

Heliotropes for late autumn-flowering (U.). 
—Spring-struck cuttings of these favourite 
plants should now be moved into 6-inch or 
/-inch pots, plunged outside, kept stopped, and 
the flowers picked oil during the summer simi¬ 
larly to the Zonal Pelargonium. Plants so 
managed will prouuce flowers, with the assist¬ 
ance of a little warmth in a light greenhouse, 
ail through the autumn up to the end of the 
year. The Heliotrope also makes an admir¬ 
able wall-plant lor a greenhouse, and so 
treated when the plants have become of large 
size, the quantity of flowers produced is often 
very great. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium-leaves unhealthy 

(L .).—The leaves of the plant you send are 
suitering from a disease very common to this 
section.. Plants that have been highly fed or 
propagated lrorn highly-fed plants are very 
liable to this disease, which seems to resemble 
a kind of eczema. If grown in comparatively 
poor soil this disease seldom attacks them, 
if you withhold stimulants and remove the 
worst affected leaves, we fancy the plants will 
be restored to health. It would be well if you 
could arrange for a little more heat during 
the winter, as then it is very likely that the 
disease would disappear altogether. 

Zonal Pelargoniums losing their leaves 
(Anxious). —The reason of your young, soft- 
wooded plants of Pelargoniums, etc., losing 
their lower leaves is, in all probability, to be 
attributed to the fact that before you pur¬ 
chased them they had been pushed along in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and with very little 
ventilation given, and, as you s^iy, you have 
given them, since they have been in your pos¬ 
session, plenty of air, the 6udden change in 
treatment would quite account for the loss of 
a little of the lower foliage. You may still 
continue to ventilate your greenhouse freely; 
but carefully avoid cold draughts of air strik¬ 
ing directly on the plants, the after efleots of 
which are sure to be injurious. 

Repotting Palms (Palm).— You must on no 
account cut off any of the roots—better, by 
far, let the plants remain as they are, for 
Palms sutler acutely if the roots are injured. 
If the whole of the soil down to the drainage 
is full of roots, there is no need for many 
crocks in repotting—one large one to oover 
the aperture and a little of the fibrous por¬ 
tion of the compost thereon being quite 
enough. If there is only £ inch all round 
between the old ball and the pot, this will 
allow of giving enough soil to infuse fresh 
vigour. Use the soil in a fine condition, and 
work it down with a thin lath, so that it be¬ 
comes as firm as the old ball of soil. Palms 
can be kept a long time in the same pots by 
never allowing the soil to become dry in 
summer, and by giving weak liquid-manure 
frequently, or top-dressing with some concen¬ 
trated manure. 

Treatment of Pelargoniums after flower¬ 
ing (Pda rqoniurn).— Large-flowered Pelar¬ 
goniums, when they have done flowering, 
should be set out-of-doors for a time to harden 
the growth, and a very moderate supply of 
water should lx* given at the same time. 
When the wood has become brown and hard 
they may be cut down, leaving about three or 
four eyes from the base of each shoot: then 
place them in a well-ventilated frame. Ho not 
give much water, but syringe them twice daily 
to induce them to break freely. When this is 
the case they should be shaken out of the old 
soil and have the roots shortened back a little, 
and be repotted in a sandy loamy, compost 
in pots a size smaller than they flowered iu. 
Replace in the frame, and shade a little, and 
keep rather close until active growth sets in, 
then ventilate freely. Later in the season pot 
on into larger pots, and give ordinary green¬ 
house treatment. 

Btreptosolen Jamesonl (Inquirer).— Strepto- 
solen Jameeoni is a free-growing plant of a 
shrubby character, which should be given 
much the same treatment as a Fuchsia, ex¬ 
cept that it must not be dried off to the same 
, extent during the winter. It may be grown as 
a hush in the greenhouse, or trained up a 
pillar, while old specimens, if planted out dur¬ 
ing the summer, will flower profusely. In this 


way they are sometimes used iu Hyde Park. 
The flowers when first expanded are yellow', 
but gradually deepen in tint till they become 
of a reddish-orange hue. Though best known 
under the above name, it is by botanists called 
Browaliia Jamesoni. When it has done bloom¬ 
ing it should be cut hard back and encouraged 
to make an early growth, so that the wood 
may become well ripened during the summer, 
as the flowering to a great extent depends on 
the proper maturation of the wood. It re¬ 
quires a very light position in the greenhouse. 
The best soil for it is a mixture of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (M. T.). 

—To have Zonal Pelargoniums in flower dur¬ 
ing the winter months cuttings should be 
taken at once. Insert singly in small 60-pota 
in equal proportions of sandy loam and leaf- 
soil, and stand in a warm greenhouse in a 
shady position. When the cuttings are well 
rooted aud commence to make a little growth, 
pot on into 5-inch pots and stand in a cool- 
frame for their summer quarters. Keep all 
long shoots pinched back to form a plant of 
good habit, and pinch the flower-buds out as 
they appear. At the end of July another shift 
may be afforded, a 6-inch or 7-inch pot being 
a useful size. Place back into the frame, ana 
continue pinohing for a month or six weeks. 
For the final potting, loam and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, with the addition of a little 
well-rotted stable-manure, are essential, and a 
small portion of sharp sand. At the beginning 
of September discontinue pinching, and give a 
little stimulant twice a week. As soon as the 
plants begin to show flower, stand in a green¬ 
house for their winter quarters. Care should 
be taken during the winter months with the 
watering. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Destroying _ _ _ 

(Reader ).—This is one of the worst pests one 
can have in cultivated ground. There is no 
way of eradicating it beyond constantly keep¬ 
ing it cut down so soon as it appears above 
the ground. When no foliage or growth above 
the soil is permitted the roots eventually die. 
It is the same with all such weeds, as Con¬ 
volvulus, Coltsfoot, etc. All gardeners know 
that except where it is possible to trench the 
ground deeply and have every particle of root 
found caret ully picked out, there is no other 
way of keeping such weeds down but con¬ 
stantly cutting off with a sharp hoe. The 
Equisetum specially thrives in sour, wet soil. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Hu rfvrd. —We quite fail to understand 

what the plant is to which you refer.- R. B. 

—Ye*, it is well to remove the protection iu 
order that the rain may reach the roots of 
the trees and also prevent the attacks of 

insect pests.- Mrs. Clark .—The appearance 

of the leaves you send plainly shows that the 
plants are dry at the roots. Give the plants 
a thorough soaking of water and mulch them 
freelv with well-rotted manure. Should the 

weatner continue dry water freely.- L. H. 

Little wonder that your plants have failed. 
a e have never seen such poor soil as that 
you send. It lias no fibre in it, and is not of 

the slightest value for pot plants.- F. O. IIa y. 

—Not. at all unusual when the growth -is so 
vigorous as iu the plants you send us. 


HAXSS OP PLANTS AMD FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — F. —1. Chlorophytum 
elatum variegatum; 2, Campanula pusilla; 3, 
Spircea prunifolia: 4. Doronicum austriacum. 

-- II. C. F.--1, Diplacus glutinoeus; 2, Strepto- 

solen Jameeoni; 3, Libonia floribunda; 4, 

Kerria japonica fl.-pl.- R.—l, PyrUs Malus 

floribunda; 2, Berbens Aquifoliura; 3, Anemone 
fulgens; 4, Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia). 

- -F. H.--1, Clematis montana; 2, Epime- 

dium alpinum; 3, Trollius europieus; 4, 

Megasea rubra.- N. II. —1, Polemonium 

coeruleum; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 3. Fritil- 

laria Meleagris; 4, Epimediuni alpinum.- 

S. —1, Escallonia macrantha: 2, Berberis Dar- 
wini; 3, Cistus ladaniferus; 4, Deutzia crenata 

fl.-pl.- Peadowns. — The Spurge Laurel 

(Daphne Laureola).- Mrs. Crundwcll. —The 

Iris is a form of I. Douglasiana (Herbert), a 
species with a great variety of colour-form. 

- R. K. —1, Pulmonaria officinalis; 2, 

Anemone apennina: 3, Doronicum caucasi- 

cum; 4. Ornithogaluni nutans.-IF. L.—1. 

Pvrus Malus floribunda; 2, Lonicera tatarica. 
— R. L. The Foam-flower (Tiarella cor¬ 

difolia); 2, The Meadow Saxifrage (8. granu- 
lata fl.-pl.): 3, Phlox subulata: 4, Megasea oor- 
difolia.— —J. H. . 4 . —1. Epimedium pinnatum : 

2. Spiraea confusa; 3, The Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Pad us): 4. Ribes sanguineuin.- F. C— 1. 

Corydalis lutea; 2, Saxifraga Rhei; 3, Phlox 

subulata; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis.- H .—1, 

Berberis Darwini: 2. Diplopappus chryso- 
phyllus; 3. Staphylea pinnata: 4, Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus).- E. T.—l, Kerria japonica 

fl.-pl.; 2. Coronilla Emerus; 3. Pyrus Malus 

floribunda; 4, Epimedium pinnatum.-C. M. 

—1, Polemonium coeruleum; 2, Aubrietia del- 
toidea; 3, Ajuga reptans purpurea; 4, 

Veronica repens.- R. Hunt. —1, Amelanchier 

canadensis; 2. Berberis Aquifolium.-- R. F. — 

1. Arabia albida fl.-pl.; 2. Saxifraga Campo6i; 

3, Rhodiola rosea; 4. Geum eoccineum.- 

If. a. Bates Harbin .—A good form of the Bird 
Cherry (Prunus Padua).- L. II. —Phlox subu¬ 

lata. 
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Velvas Lawn Sand 

In colour, growth and freedom from weeds, 



your Imm will amply and rapidly 
repay you for treating with V'nlraa. 
Velrafl Lawn San<l destrova daisur*. 
dandelion* mid iiuhs in 4a liour.'*, and 
so thoroughly feed* tho gras* that 
within a woek or two a Tory linking 
improvement is evidenced in its 
growth and colour. 

Now is the Time to apply it. 

From all Seedsmen. In linn, M , //-, 
Xf-. J cm lb *.); keg*. 21 I be , (, 0; 

SS lbs., 11 /-; US lbs, 20 

ROBINSON BROS.. LTD., 
West Bromwich, Staffs. 


At any time 

(Hi vHm to grew YegetMt*— 
tuIB year—particularly trite. 
To grow vegetable* and feed 
them during growth Is to pra«> 

I tiaeonu of the wisest oconotuiea 

CARMONA 

i* iho most nutritious of all 
plant food*, Nature at her very 
jKiselt'ly give better, 
mid Htlirr in euch abundance. 

; For growing plant*, from in- 
fancy to a ripe, full-yielding 
• mil urity.Carin maprovidc* tho 
! niM«t suitable food* inconstant 
: amoeMion, It double* and 
lriMus your ganleu's yield. 

; Nea rl>i till Seedsmen kII Car- ' 
! until* ill tid , />•, SO line, amt in 
i b’l.i*, /} th* . ;t'; SS lb» . 7 ti: 
j J ti lb* , 12 6; IIS lbs., SO;. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 
SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 

^rite for Special Catalogue. 


LOU OH BOROU GH* LEICESTER3M*Rt’ 

iisn^fr fifTy .irTvicjor^. sr, * w 1 



“SYNDIC” GARDEN REQUISITES. 

I AWN MOWERS. Our own and all wall-knonu 
*makes at lowest prices. 



r ARDEN HOSE. *'Syndic" H—> i* made In four 
y grade*, and all qualities ure gimrant. . d. i.rado 

No.2 will outlast three ordinary ciic ap kin I - ft 1 ft. length 
iln. 3-ply, complete with union and tip ro*, ;>9g. jod ’ 
ouTiage paid; tin . 368. 3d.; Jin., in 4-ply, 49 b. I0d. 
Absolutely the best value obtainable. 


‘•SYM9IV LAWN 
MOWER. 



The 
Best 
in tho 
World. 


SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of High-claw Garden Requisites. Wo Can Save You Monoy. 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“WETHERGARD” 
GARDEN CLOGS 

Order No. SSI, elate she, and enclose 
remittance. 

This Clog keeps wet out and en¬ 
sures warm feet. It stops that 
land chill. 

Stoutly built of strong hide, 
wtth Ironed eoles and 


Man e, sires 8-11 5/3 


Youth's and 


8. 2-5 



5/3 

It illustrates Clogs, Boots, 


Send for 88-pp free Book¬ 
let of “ Weather Cornforf. 
and Oil*kins. A postcard brings it. 

BARBOUR'S, Ltd., No. 65, Moorland Bldgs. 

South Shields. t2, 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 

LIQUID. 



Drums jra. . 

Per 1/9 Tin. 
To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


VAPORITE 


KILLS 

__WIREWORMS | 

Strawson Chemical Gb* reQuecn Victoria S f L 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

M ide m ■ mplete « 

Jip|' host quality 
Red Deal n' t in¬ 
ferior Foreign Mutch 
Hoards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jninted on strung fram¬ 
ing. Iloof covered wit h 
compressed Asphalt o 
over tongiied boards 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolt*, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

. . . *'«•*. Floor 

6 ft loug. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 rt. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft 8 in high 3 10 0 12- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft, 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft wide, 8 (t. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and MVr« 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Lareost Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yeaks. BEDrORD. 

(Porks, ti acres. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15'- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for nil timo. 

NOW FITTED WITH J SPEED HEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packet! iu orate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised m thin paper, nad have mode 
and sold over20,000 Machine* Nt* EXTRAS: Lamp, llell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN HIDE AND TEST THE M ACHINE FOR WRAYS. 
IK YOU D«> NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I hnvi< thousand* uf testimonial*. Write to-day fur copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed I with coloured ilhistm- 
lions showing exact machine.*). — GEORGE ft EAT.Si >V 
"LION CYCLE WORKS,“ &i, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. ’ 


not rot, can be left out in all weather*.”' 25 ydai'by 2 yd*!! 
6a 60.; by 3 yds.. 7s. 6d ; by 4 yds , 5k Od. Any sire mode. 
Standard* for aarae, 10 fL high, 1*. each. Garden Netting, 
30 *q. yds. for 1*. Orders over 5s carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tent* free. Write for Flo*.- List. -FLJ. GASSON, Net 
Work*, K>c EstaUiehcd 12»> years. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Part*: English-Latin and Latin- 
tnglish. By Wm. Miller. 12*.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plant*, tree* and shrub*."— 
Times .—PUBLISH KB, 53, Lincoln* Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

WANTED, u Head Gamekeeper, with two 

” men under him Application*, stating wage*, pre- 
vioii* experience, and refer, in•• *. m ho made t.. th. 

SKCUETAKY. Mo» ... l lull, stumd, (do-. 

Nu one eligible ful mdiiaiy wm c need apply 


GRANULAR 

NITR.OLIM 

"NITROGEN FROM TIIE AIR.” 


The Ideal Plant Food 

FOB ALL PLANTS, 

FLOWERS, FRUIT, & VEGETABLES. 

Guaranteed to contain, iu addition to LIME olid CAURtiN. 

15J per cent. NITROGEN. 
t-lb. Samp/e Baa makes 80 nations. 


LIQUID MANURE 

0/all ft cad iny > f lstuo}. 

In I, 7, 14, 28, JO. ntid 112-lb. Da*;.*. 
TRIAL 14 lb. BAG, 2,6, CARR. PAID. 


NITROGEN FERTILISERS LTD., 

Winchester House, Old Broad St, E.C., 

& 17, Sandgate, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Books by W. Robinson. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now in its Twelfth Edition. Size, medium 
octavo. C letU gilt. VJ2 pages, with compre¬ 
hensive 1'iJex. Hundreds of wood-cut illustra- 
llo i- Acknowledged to bn the most complete 
woi k published. Design and arrangement shown 
ny existing examples of gardens in Great Britain 
"id Ireland, followed by a description of (be 
plants, shrubs, and trees for the opeu-atr garden 
and their culture. Trice 15s. net. 

GODS ACRE BEAUTIFUL, or the 
Cemeteries of the Future. 

By W. Kobiitsou, F.L.S. Third Edition, with 
numerous illustration.*, mostly woodcuts. Tho 
wmk advocates cremation and urn burial, and 
shows how cemeteries mav bp made beautiful, 
permanent, unpolluted and inviolate; with ftea 
•nd simple burial fur th. poor. Reduced price, 
•s. 6<1. net. Hound hi vellum. 5i. net. London: 
Mr. John Murray. Publisher, or from the Author. 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS 
Rock, Wall, and Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. 

Fourth Edition, revised, with many wood-cut 
illustrations iu the text and tivo full-page plates. 
Good index- Trice 10s. 6d. ip t. 

Tin* book is written to dispel .1 general but 
erromous idea that the plants of Alpine regions 
cannot be grown m gardens. 

GRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ 
Work round an Old Mar or House. 

Being an abstract from the Tree and Garden Book 
<»f Gravelye Manor, Sussex, kept by the owner. 
William Robinson, Author of "The English 
Flower Garden.” Printed on the finest English 
hand-made paper, at the Univctsily Piess. 
Oxford, with lino wood engravings, collotype, 
.»nd etching. Sue, Imperial 4to, Bound in 
viHum, price Three Guineas m t 
In paper covers (lor own binding'. Two and 
a-half Guineas. 

I he Edition is limited iu number, and will 
not be reprinted, 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. Home 
Woods and Home Landscape. 

Illustrated with right fine ctigiasmgs on wood. 
Demy octavo, 7s. £kl. net. 


London: 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


OMALI, L’UMl'At T N L LLSEKY in north- 

*** M. r Guidon p.r Halil. Wi ll Muelted. Good tmd* 
i i>.d l i-u d.»u<- Guig lr.-i.-i-. Gov mu'. Add mas—**G. R.,* 
F° M^'l C1> * W, Lincoln* Inn 

Floasc mention "Gnrcljuins Illustrated.'' ~ 
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Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tenuis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor MowerB Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Creen & Son, Ltd. 

Smithficld Ironworks, Leeds; Si New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.E- 


seen all around the Globe. 


Special bitroductorji Offer 


You are so busy watching your plants, that perhaps you 
haven’t taken time to investigate glass cutters. You can 
. v save labour, money, trouble, danger (from glass splinters, 
A etc.) by using “ Red Devil" Greenhouse Cutters, with special 
* hand-honed wheels. We’ll make it worth your while. 

To get acquainted, we’ll send you one (only) sample of style 
No. 023 for 5d. (stamps accepted). Booklet of forty styles free. 


DARLINGTON’S 


AUTO-SHREDS 


THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used , always used. No better ! 

iox, sufficient for 10,000 cubic feet.3 

„ „ „ 10 , 1 X 10 . ..a 

,. „ „ 1,000 .6 

l Box for delicate plants. No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc 

MI-192, Chambers St., New M City, N.V., II.S.I. 


■for 

VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, & 
FLOWERS. 

BEST &. CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bars at Works. 

Lots under 10 cwt., 4 - per cwt. at Works; or 5 - per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England- 


NATIVE 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 


writes 


Rkv. J. s. Lauds, __ _ 

kinds of garden vegetables and flowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables and 
flowers do well with the manure._ 


BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 

/ i st A 'o. S3 sent/ret •with booklet. 

* Ho tv shall 1 heat my Greenhouse t ‘ 

CHA8. P. K1NNELL Jt Co., iTI., 

CO, Southwark Bt , London. 


1/unobtainable ojyour seedsman, u 

W. DARLINCT0N & SONS, Ltd, 


For further jjarticuiars apply to — 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD, 


GUANO 


NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Bisects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

1 gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 \ 

No. 1 size Tin— 1 pint „ 40,000 15'- | £ , 

No. 2 size Tin— j pint „ 20.000 76' 

No. 3 size But.—6 oz. „ 12.000 4 6 I 

No. 4 size Bot.—4 oz. „ 8,000 3-1 q 

No. 4} size Hot -2 oz. ,. 4,000 1 8 ) 

FUMIGATING LAMPS. 1 '- each, for 5,000 cubic ft. 


CARDEN NETTINC Si 

you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy mo, but this Netting is the best 
stout small mesh, as suppliod BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can bo sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 Bquare yds. for Is. Only 
address— H. J. GA3SON, The Net Works. RYE. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 


and GARDEN FRAMES 

BEST WORK ONLY. 30 YEARS’ RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. 'Phone: 1550 North. 


Daisy Eradicator. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, 6d., 1/-, and 2/6 Tins; 
i cwt.. 6 -: i cwt , 11 - ; 1 cwt , 20 -, Carriage Paid 
Ask your Seedsman for the above and refuse all imitations. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 46. Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


B est stout garden nets.— Do not 

be misled by so-called cheaper new. Do not pay until 
you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your order 
only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh: will not rot. As 
supplied by me to the Koyal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yltMs for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free.—Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Uye 
Established 126 years. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue *of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and uo advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardknino Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“ BEE APPLIANCE8 AND 
HOW TO USE THEM." 
Post free, 1b. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN l HERTS, 


rnHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8cL — 
PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln s Inn Fields. W.C. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


T OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING 

J-l -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, Is.; 45 by 2,2s.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2s., carriage paid Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOOKE k CO., Not Works, Rye. 


TXTATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

» * hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3 in. square, £4 2s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals.. 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
nage paid.—11. J. GAriSON, Government Contractor, Bye. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Linooln’s Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C.— 
June 6,1815. Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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Or pice: 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

AA being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to be done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELWAY & SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ SWEET WILLIAMS.—Webbs’ 

" ’ Invincible mixed ; Webbs’Pink Beauty, salmon-pink; 
Webbs’Scarlet Beauty, Bcarlet; each, Is. per packet, post 
free. For the finest strains of Aquilegias, Antirrhinums, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Campanulas, Canterbury Bells, 
Delphiniums, Pansies, Hollyhocks, Primulas, Stocks, Ac., 
see Webbs' Catalogue, post free.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., 
The King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

ANTIRRHINUMS, Chrysanthemums, 

Dahlias, Pentstemons, Violas, and other bedding 
plants for immediate planting. Catalogue free.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS. & CRISP, Limited (with which is 
amalgamated The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The 
Arcade, Liverpool-st., London, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, 
Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations.— 

A Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. fid. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUY8, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Av anil rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent. 

pELIABLE ROCK PLANTS from pots at 

Av anytime. Descriptive Catalogue and Pamphlets post 
free. Sample Collection of 12 plants for 5s.—PHIPPS & 
IRELAND, F.R.H.S., Barnham, Sussex. 

H ERANIUMS FOR BEDDING. — Paul 

'A Crampel, 50, 8s.; 100, 15s. H. Jacoby, 12s. 100. White 
Snowdrop, 50. 8s.; 100, 15s.; from 3-inch pots. Cash with 
order.—JAMES JAMES, Finedon, Weliingborougu. 

XTOBASS STEMHOLDERS. — Tying up 

Av flowers now a pleasure. 6d. and Is. per box.— 
CHISHOLM, 17G, Ingram-street, Glasgow. 

•□LOWER POTS.—10 8* in., 107 in., 20 6 in., 

A 20 5 in., 30 3J in., 30 3|in., 20 2}in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.fid. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

MATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

Av on Paper. Gardens, greenhouses, specimen plants, 
etc., photographed in colour by VIVIAN P. DAVIS, B.A., 

1, Queen's Mansions, Lavender-bill, S.W. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

AA PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12a. ; post free, 12s. fid. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Tinui. —PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

UW ATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

» * hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3 in. square, £4 2s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.— GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

A dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers. Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


*DARR’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING.— 

Finest strains of Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Primulas, Polyanthus, Stocks, 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, etc. List on application.— 
BARR A SONS. King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


TjOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

" for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on application.—DOBBIE & Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh. __ 


THE HON. Mbs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallnternat-Exhib., 
1911 Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally sup eri ntended. Estimates.—Morriaburne, Woking. 


WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

* * garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
-R. WALLACE A CO.. Colchester._ 


TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
A side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE A 
00., Colchester.__ 


PLANTS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT.— 

A Prize Onions: Ailsa Craig, Is. 6d. 100. Prize Colossal, 
Champion, and Lyon Leeks, Is. 3d. 100. Fine Cauliflowers, 
Eclipse, Autumn Giant, Is. 3d. 100. Prize Celery, red or 
white, 2s. 3d. 100; others, Is. fid. 100. Fine Cabbages and 
Red, prize Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Lettuce, all 9d. 100, 
List free.—D. BIRD (Dept. 3), Boxhedge Farm, Banbury. 

■pRILLIANT Scarlet Lobelia Cardinalis. 

■U —50, 3a. fid. Blooms August to November.—GEORGE, 
Cahore, Gorey, Ireland. _ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

*" Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Baildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 


(7J.ARDENNETS.—Tanned, very small mesh, 

'J extra measure. 100 yards by 2, 50 by 4, 25 by 8, 7s. ; 12 
by 6, 3s. ; 10 by 5, 2s. ; any size supplied, &d. sq. yard; odd 
pieces, 40 lbs. 4s.—J. TRAINER, St. Monance. _ 


WE WERE PLAGUED WITH BIRDS at 

" » Peas, Strawberries, until I made our Scarers. Always 
glistening and chiming. Will last for years. 3 post paid, 
Is. 3d ; 12. 3s. 6d.—J. WELLBANK, Banbury._ 


H ARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

the best and cheapest. See page ii. this week's issue. 


Circular and testimonials on 


See page u 
application. 


ipiTE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, fid.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, Ac., or direct by post from the MAN AGKK, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C._ 


** TTATAKILLA” Powder Insecticide Wash, 

AA. noii-poisonous. — The most effective, economical 
Wash for destroying Green Fly, Dolphin, Caterpillars, and 
all insects on Fruit Trees, Roses, Vegetables, etc. Ready 
for use; ready measured. Is. cartons to make 10 gallons Wash, 
and 3s. cartons to make 50 gallons Wash. From all Seedsmen 
and Nurserymen. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
McDODGALL BROS., Ltd., 66-68, Port-street, Manchester. 


A RTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

XJL Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch —W. WALTERS 
* CO,. Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free. 


f|LD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application.—BOULTON A PAUL. Ltd., Norwich. 


riARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

VX aolid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28a.; 

a >wta.. 36*.; 3cwta.. 42s. fid.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid, 
ta free-— J- C. ATT WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 


licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman lor my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S MYOSOT1S, Royal Blue, per 

^ pkt., Is. fid. Sutton’s Delphinium hybridum, improved 
mixed, per pkt., Is. Cheirantnus Allionii (Siberian Wall- 
llowor), per pkt^ Is. Post free._ 


CjUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading.___ 


OOW NOW.— Bath’s EMPRESS PANSIES, 

^ as grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowered Btrain of Pansies extant. Per 
packet, 2s. 6d. and Is. fid., post free for cash with order.— 
(Dept. B), R. H, BATH, Ltd., The Floral FarinB, Wisbech. 


CARNATIONS, border and tree varieties. 

'J Finest collections of Pansies and Violas in the world. 
Phloxes and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. Full 
descriptive lists of any or all of the above free.— 3. PYK, 
Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang.__ 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Up-to-date 

'J ties, true to name, 12 best Japs, 2s. fid. ; 12 best 


vane- 

___,__„ __ best Singles, 

12 best Decorat ivea, 2s., post free, with advice on 

f rowing Jap varieties.—WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park 
Load, Leyton. _ 

•"TRICOLOR GERANIUM.—Mrs. Pollock, 

A Italia Unita, and bronze, 2s. dozen; Jacobys, W. B. 
Gem, Silver and Ivy-leafs, strong plants, Is. 6d. dozen ; 50, 
5s.; carr. paid cash.—CRUDGE, 56, Tankards Close, Bristol. 


■pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

Al tions should not fail to readC. H. Taudevin’s “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particubjurson Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6<1. Wnte for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDKVIN&CO . Raby Flower Fanil, Willaston. Chester. 


piIOICE ROCK PLANTS.—3d. each, from 

^ pots. Many rare kinds. List on application.— Miss 
SELINA RANDOLPH. The Cottage.Chartham,Canterbury. 


TAWN MOWERS (“FRANK WELL.”)— 

Al Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium Unished with gold lines. 
Note price, 13s. 6d.-POTTER BROS, (l)ept. I). Shrewsbury. 


G 


ARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3 yds., lls. 3d.; 4 yds., 15s.; 50x 6 yds., 
11s. 3d. ; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6d. Any length anil width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Dep. I.), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 

"DOSE TRAINING. —Special ROPE for 

Aw training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2} in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 3J in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON. Garden Net Works. Rye. _ 


BEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

A) 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout J-inch mesh, 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free.— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN. Not Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

A birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for la.—H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 


H 


UTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Frujt Rooms, 

Pottir^j Sheds, Workshops 


Servants’ Mess Rooms, 
for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Norwich. 


orkshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
i, Children's Play Rooms, &o. Send 
ue, free.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 


T O ROSE GROWERS.— The new liquid 

form of Gishurst Compound mixes immediately with 
water, while preserving unimpaired the active properties 
o t the original solid form. Prevents and destroys Green 
Fly, Mildew, etc., with the minimum of trouble and ex¬ 
pense. Wholesale only—PRICES PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, London, S.W. 


ri REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VT —“ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, IQs. 
per gall. “Plostine." supersedes Putty. 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Junf. 12, 1915 


DON’T MISS THIS!! 

My plant* want no praising up by me; they speak 
for themselves. 

4 Mixed Geraniums ..3d 2 Single Begonias ..3d 

1 F auI do - • • 3d 2 Crested do.3d 

* ®^ow White do. ..3d 50 Sweet Pea plants ..3d 

4 Fuchsias, railed ..3d 25 Zinnias, double ..3d 

6 Sunlux .. .. ..3d 12 S ngle Dahlias.. ..3d 

3 Asparagus Ferns .. 3d 4 Hardy Cucumbers 3d 

8 Chrysanthemums ..3d 50 Night-scented 8tocks 3d 

1 T la V ••• •• 3 d 12 Verbena hybrida .. 3d 

4 Large Delphiniums ..3d 18 Petunias, mixed .. 3d 

15 Iceland Poppies .. 3d 50 Lettuce plants .. ..3d 

12 Lupins, perennials ..3d 50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 
20 C. Bells ..3d 6 Tomato plants .. .. 3d 

25 Asters, mixed .. 3d 4 Marrow plants .. .. 3d 

2 Double Begonias .. 3d 

All orders over Is. free ; 3s. worth 2s. 6d.; and your money 
returned if not more than satisfied. 

S. G. LEIGH, BROUGHTON, HANTS. 

GERAN I U MS. 

100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
Bcarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, etc. Carefully packed, 
post free, 8s. Half quantity, post free, 4s. 6d. 



WI1.I.IAM IF* A PIVLAIXT. 

Cemetery Nursery, 

GRAVBSEN 13. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconlcas, Calceolarias, &c. 

Lb per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN 8TEVEN8^& SON, Nurseries, COVENTRY. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. ^1 

EUREKA 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. J II 


HTENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take awny, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
7s. ; 25 by 4, 8s. ; standards for same, 10 feet high. Is. each. 
—MOORE & CO., Net Works, Rye. 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

A-* suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
packnge free.-H. J O ARSON. Net Works. Rye. _’ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


SANKEYS'^-POTSl 

BEST and Cheapest. ■ 

5l*tt quantity of each <ize required and hnve "carriage paid 
quotation (“carriage" frequently amount* to half value 
good*), or write for Price U»t. fret . 

SPECIAL POT5 of all dcacHplinns. Bulb Bowl, and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

Rf CHARD SAN KEY & SON , LTP. 

Bui we 11 Poperies. /VO T TINGHAM . 



LABOUR SAVERS, eureka“ lawn sand. 

Soilfume. nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 
Sprays, and other chemicals & sundries. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka _ 
articles - They are always satisfactory If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, carriage paid 


Only Address:TbML!WS0N & HAYWARD L t » LINCOLN. J j 


A GENTS WANTED for Aspidistra, Fern, 

Palm and Pot Plant Food in Id. pictorial packet*. 
No risk.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, 
la. doz.; 7s. 100. LAWN GRASS SEED, 1 b., 1b. _ 

E arly - flowering chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—T he 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s., carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WM. SYDEN HAM, Melbourne, Derby, 

■DEGONIAS, giant-flowered double, for pots, 
■U large tubers, 10 colours, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d ; 50, 4s. 6*1.; 
100, 7s. 6d. Giant singles, 10 colours, separate, 10, Is.; 25, 
2s.; 50, 3s. 6d,; 100, 6s. Frilled crispa, mixed, 12, Is.; 24, 
la. 9d.; 48, 3s. 6d.; 96, 5s. 9d. Feathered cristata, 12, Is. 6d.; 
25, 28. 6d.; 100, 7s. 6d. Lilium auratum, plump and fresh, 
12-inch bulbs, Is. each ; 6, 3s. 9d. Exhibition Gladioli, 
mixed, 50, 9d.; 100, Is.; 500, 4s. 6 Amaryllis. Is. 6d.J 12, 

2s. 6d. Anemone fulgens, scarlet, 25, Is. ; 100, 3s. 6d.—T. B. 
LOADER, 18, Worheck-road, Anerley, S.E. _ 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
Instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who mention Gardening Illustrated. 
— Write the SECRETARY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little treasure-trove. _ 

-REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

■U Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, Btrong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by mo to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. __ 

"DEST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

■U Bird-proof, small mesh, 50 yards by II yards, Is. 6d.; or 
2| yards, 3s. ; or 41 yards, os. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.-8TRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter¬ 
race, Lowestoft. 


Lighton’s 

Maincrop 

Tomato 

Plants, 

1/3 doz.; 

8 /- 100 . 


A GRAND 
VARIETY FOR 
PLANTING IN 
THE OPEN. 


40 ROCK & ALPINE PLANTS, 2/6 

Strong clumps, 100, in 50 vars., I#-; 100, in 25 vars., 10/- 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS, 2 6 
40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 2/6 
200 BEDDING PLANTS, 2/6 

All named and carriage paid. 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS, 2/6 
CELERY, transplanted, 1/- 100, 6/- 1,000, 
free. 

B. Sprouts, Lyon Leek, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 1/- 100. 
BARGAIN LISTS. Seeds, Rock, Alpine, and 
Bedding Plants, trial Seeds free. 

AMBROSE LIGHT0N, 17, Kirton, Boston 


_GLASS_ 

Special Prioea for Cash with Order In Hull. 

CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft 

8 x 6in. 22 - 40 - 

9 x 7 in.23 - 416 

10 and 11x8 in. 25 - 466 

12,13, 14, 15 x 8 in. 25 6 .. 47 6 

11, 12, 13. 14x9 in. 28 6 • • 49 6 

12.13,14 x 10in.. 28 6 .. 516 

13x11 in. 30 - 54- 

16,18, 20x10 in.Y 


WEEDS’ 


16,18, 20 x 10 in.1 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in..I 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. J 


100 sq. ft. 

200 sq. ft 

22- 

40- 

23- 

416 

25- 

46 6 

25 6 

476 

26 6 

49 6 

28 6 

51 6 

30- 

54- 

| 3a- . 

60- 

I 34'“ • 

63- 

} 35 - . 

65 6 

37/- 

68 6 


16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.I „ 

16,18, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in.f 34 " 63 " 

20, 22, 24 x 15in.1 aK c 

18, 20. 22. 24 x 16in..J 35 “ 65 6 

20, 2 2,24 x 18 in.. 37/- 68 6 

PUTTYj Best^Sofu—1 cwt., 8Jcwt.,43; Jcwt., 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel. 1 6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. 11x2 in. Hx2iin. Iix2in. Iix24in. Ijx2|in. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8 - 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. & T. ROSS, JLstd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


, E8TABLI8HED 1843. ( 


Strawberry Netting rKH 

* ^ you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be Benton 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address— H. J. GASSON. The Net Works. RYE* 


W W mam Mm ms0 One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d„ carnags .. 9d. 

9 5/4 ,, 1/3 „ II. 

• •• 1*/- .. 8/- „ paid. 

10 M 21/6 M 5/- * „ 

40 ,, T5 /- 8/- 

Irish orders art not subject to these carriage 
terms, but are Paid to any English port. Full 1 
price allowed for all drums and casks if returned 
in good condition carriage 
Paid, within 2 months. 


note that this w«ed Killer mixes 1 to 80 of 
water, being double the ordinary strength. 
One gallon mixed with M gallon* of water 
will cover en aree of from 180 to M0 aq. yds. 
ogootiooly. TKore u no imell to ikit 
Wood Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 


BAMBOO 


Harrisons 

RELIABLE 

| WEED 
KILLER 


CANES. 

POLES. 

RODS. 


•REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-U the best STRAWBERRIES, CUItRA'NTS, etc . keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8a. 6d. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., Ss.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. 6a. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

-LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home.” Just the 
book for reading round the flreside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6<1. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vJ Flowekino AND Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the beat plants 
in cultivation. By Tiiomab Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
12/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.W.C. 

■TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out In all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6<L Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works, Rye. Established 126 years. 


2 ft., 9d. ; 3 ft., 1/3; 4ft., 1/4, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5 ft., 4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 1 O/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft.. 7/6; 12 ft. 
12 - per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Square 
Rose Stakes, CreoBOted Trellis, Dirge Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Labels, 
Kaflia and Tying Materials. Tarred Rope and Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Mai le’s Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Oocoanut Fibre, Ac. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A, E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Estiblisbed 1887. The Original Bamboo Oompany. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 

J one 22. --Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,. 24.—City of London Rose Society. 

„ 26.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

,, 29.—National R«se Society’s Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society s Horticultural Exhibition. Not¬ 
tingham. 

,, 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Rose Show 

(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and F€te. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District Sweet Pea and Rose 

Society. 

„ 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Hollan I 

Park ; Gloucestershire Rose and Sweet Pea 
Society. 

,, 13.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,. 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayos Horticulture 
Society. 

,, 20.— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 21—Carnation Society’s Show. 

,, 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society's Show. 

„ 31.—SevenoakB Horticultural and Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

,, 16.—National Rose Society’s Autumn Show, 

R.H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (3 

days). 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, IV. C. 

\A/ ANTED, a Head Greenkeeper, with two 

men under him. Applications, stating wages, pre¬ 
vious experience, and references, to be made to the 
SECRETARY, Minrhinhampton Golf Club, Stroud, Gloa. 
No one eligible for military service need apply. 
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SMITH'S WFpi Kill FP 


is absolutely PERFECT: 


MARK SMITH, Ld. /oi/f/t.///ico/offi/se. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


100,000 FREE COPIES 

of our lh Annual Illustrated Cataloque 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 


ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 


NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS 


Garden Annual 
for 1915. 


Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 


Greenhouses, from 72/- 


Un glazed Lights, 

Dor Kennels, with 3ft. x 2ft., 2 3 
platform, from 9/0 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15/- 


Carden Barrow, 17 6 


Portable Hut». 37/6 


Anthracite. Baskets. Bulbs, Charcoal. Engineering 
»nd Metal Work. Fertilizers. Flower Pot'-, Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose. Garden Tools. Horse Boots. 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities, Sun¬ 
dries. and Timber. Insecticides, Sprayers. Lime¬ 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures. 
Mowers, Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire. 
Paint and Colour. Peat, Kockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees, 
Rustic Fittings, Safety Ladders, Seeds, Syringes, 
Tents, Weed Killers , aho firms.for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c —over 500 leading firms. 

-An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 
Florists in the I’nited Kingdom (with indications as 
to their special lines of business)— about 4.500names 
and addresses- covering every part of the country. 

-A "Town” List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 
Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

-The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom, 
arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

-An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all I. are 
duly noted in the "Garden Annual" for 1915. 

An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 


Ph r:r° 

12 ft. x 8ft., £9 15 s. Wood BuildliiRS, from 07/6 


Rustic Garden seat, 17 6 £ 

W. COOPER, LTD. 


Rustic Houses, 
from 37 G 


743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E, 


Q| I AWN MOWERS. Our own and all well-knowr 

makes at lowest prices. 

ARDEN HOSE. ‘‘Syndic'' IIoso is made in foui 
fgjaaSWfc OT _ nil qualities are guaranteed. Grad* 

ho. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. 60ft. lengt li 
W 4 ,n - 3-ply, complete with union and tap rose, 29s. 10d 

carriage paid; Jin. 36s. 3d.; Jin. m 4-ply, 49s. lOd 
Absolutely the best value obtainable. 

■* 3 ^**^- SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC, 

Write for Catalogue of High-class Garden Requisites. Wc Can Save You Money. 


SYNDIC” LAWN 
MOWER. 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“WETHERGARD” CLOGS 

For Ladies’ Garden Wear. ^§1 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


This Clog slips on and off in a second, 
and keei« your feet dry and comfort¬ 
able on the sloppy days. Stoutly 
made with wooden soles. Irons 
on aolca and heels. J 

In all Women’s sizes, 2 to 7, A 
3 11 post paid. 

Ordrr No 108, stntt 
sex, anti eiu-lote 
rrmiUance. 

Send for SApp. freo 
Booklet of ” Weather 
Comfort. 1 It illus¬ 
trates Clogs, Boots, and Oilskins. A r 

BARBOUR’S, Ltd., No. 65, M< 


EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOU 
satisfaction or money returned 

- CATALOGUE POST PPEE _ 


LAWNS BEAUTIFUL'' 
{paEEEI3333r "HINTS on MANURING” J 
Q- SWEET PEA CULTIVATION A SUPPORT 
BOU N DARYCHEMICALC? U-, Cranmer 5r. LIVER POOL.! 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 
DO IT NOW. 


LION CYCLES, £,5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15 - with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

KOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since HM5I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and aold over20,000 Machines. No EXTRAS: Lamp, Bel'. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Saponarla Bolesierl. — The flowers 
withered in coming. Boissier is a great 
name, however, and most of the things 
that bear it are interesting. I once saw 
his garden in the Jurn, and had some 
reason to think he was a gardener as well 
as botanist.—W. 

Lilac Mme. Lemoine.— We think this is 
quite the finest of the double Lilacs we 
have seen. It is called after the wife of 
Mons. Lemoine, the famous raiser. Our 
sympathy is entirely with the single Lilacs, 
but this is certainly worth a place. From 
Mr. A. Waterer, Knaphill Nursery. 

A single pink Hawthorn. — The double 
Hawthorn is so i>opuIar that people care 
less for the single ones, Which we think 
quite as pretty. This, from Knaphill, is 
a delicately-coloured kind, and is a sport 
from our common wild Thorn. A good 
thing. 

The pink Wood Lily. — The pink Wood 
Lily I enjoy in the house, but it is a 
plant seen best in the open air, and at last 
I have it very free under the shade of 
Magnolias, the effect being quite good 
there. I have tried it in various positions, 
including among Azaleas on unshaded 
banks, but it always dwindled. Peat and 
a free soil help it very much. 

Ill-smelling flowers.— Some flowers are 
very attractive in the open, and should be 
kept there. I dislike very much the smell 
of some Paponies. Poppies, also, are best 
out of doors. The smell of some kinds of 
Narcissi is most disagreeable —almost 
sickening, in fact. Some of us are very 
sensitive to these over-strong odours.— 
T. L. 

Frost at the end of May. — A corre¬ 
spondent, writing to us from Willesdcn 
Green, In the north-west of London, as to 
the daihage caused to Potatoes and Beans 
by the frost on May 30th, says :— 

“ I was staggered on going down to 
the allotments this morning {June 1st) 
to find the Potatoes and Beans cut 
down by the frost of Sunday night 
(May 30th). The dwarf French Beans 
and Scarlet Runners are ruined, and 
it will take a tong time for Potatoes 
to recover; in fact, I do not see that 
some of them can, as the leafage is 
quite black. Some Dahlias, the old 
stools of which had been planted out 
and were well on the move, are quite 
destroyed.’* 
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A noble-flowering Crab.— I have tried to 
get the true American Crab (P. coronaria), 
but have failed so far, and now I have 
from Mr. Anthony Waterer, of Knaphill, a 
very fine double form of it. The blooms 
look as large as little Roses and have a 
beautiful Apple blossom colour. It is evi¬ 
dently a fine, vigorous tree.—W. 

The purple Barberry In the house.— We 
are now rich in Barberries from other 
lands, and some of them are of a refined 
beauty. Some branches in flower of the 
purple form of our native kind have just 
been brought into the house and appeal to 
one by their delicate beauty and distinct¬ 
ness. This bush is common and usually 
lost in the 14 muddle ” mixture. • It is a 
good thing grouped in any effective way.— 
W. 

Scilla festalis delicata.— In this we 
have a charming variety of the English 
Blue Bell, with all the graceful habit of 
the wilding but a longer spike and larger 
flowers than we commonly meet with when 
the Nodding Squill is growing wild. The 
colour is a clear white delicately tinged 
with blue. On first opening, the blue is 
not so pronounced, but as the flower ap¬ 
proaches maturity the combination of 
colouring is charming. 

Tanakaa radicans. — A spell of dry 
weather has shown once more the prefer¬ 
ence of this charming little plant for more 
moisture than is generally accorded it. 
Even in a place where it received but little 
sun it was unhappy and required some 
attention in the way of watering in con¬ 
tinued dry weather. It is a neat little 
plant with spikes like those of a miniature 
white Spinea, and with pretty leaves. It 
is a woodland plant, but apparently loves 
to ramble among stones in a moist part of 
the rock garden.—Ess. 

Rhododendron yunnanense.— During the 
last week in May a good specimen of this 
beautiful Rhododendron some 0 feet high 
and the same through was very striking at 
Glasnevin. The twiggy branches were 
literally covered with trusses of flowers, 
which, though individually small, were so 
freely produced as to quite hide the scanty 
foliage and transform the bush into a 
regular mass of white. Though from a 
distance the flowers appear to be pure 
white, when closely examined they are 
seen to be tinged with a faint lilac shade 
and have crimson spots on the upper side 
of the interior of the corolla. This Rhodo¬ 
dendron is usually described as evergreen, I 
but here the plant loses almost the whole j 


of its leaves during winter, and presents 
rather a hare appearance early In the year. 
The Glasnevin specimen is growing in a 
moist, peaty bed quite close to the Water 
Lily pond in a rather shady position, and 
seldom falls to flower well each year.—S. 
Rose. 

Primula Julias.— Like Miss Willmott, I 
have been interested to read of Mr. Jen¬ 
kins’ success with this Frimula. I have 
never met with it a foot high. I have seen 
it under many conditions and it lias gener¬ 
ally been a low, almost creeping Primula. 
Practically all the plants I have met with 
were pin-eyed, though I have seen one or 
two with thrum-eyes. These differed little, 
If anything, from the others. Even in 
pots under glass the plants I have seen 
were always dwarf and spreading.—S. 
Arnott. 

Veltch’8 Double Cherry.— The praise re¬ 
cently given to this fine Cherry in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated has been amply justified 
by its blooming here this season. It has 
again greatly surpassed C. Watereri, being 
brighter and not losing its colour so soon. 
Both should be grown, as Waterer’s Cherry 
is a fortnight or more earlier than the 
other with me, although the trees are 
practically side by side. I have another 
called New Rose, but it has, so far, 
flowered very shyly, though I have had it 
for eight years or so.— S. Abnott. 

Lithospermum purpureo-ooeruieum.. — 
Having grown this for years without good 
tesult lam pleased at last to see It in fine 
flower and as handsome as any of its 
genus. This result came about through 
planting it on top of dry walls on each side 
of a stairway leading down into the 
Smugglers’ Lane. It is slightly shaded 
and the shoots fall over, many bearing 
quantities of the rich blue flowers. There 
are many plants on each side in bloom, 
and they form a picture of a rare native 
plant taking a good place in the garden.— 
W. 

Rheum Alexandras. — This was planted 
here in the autumn of 1912, and produced 
one very fine flower-spike about 3 feet 
high in June, 1913. There were two more 
flowers in 1914, but not so good. Two 
plants have now each a fine flowering 
spike over 2 feet high and still growing. 
There are a good many crowns to each 
plant, and I cannot understand why there 
are not more blooms. The flowers are un¬ 
like anything else I ever saw—a pale 
lemon-white. Heavy, rich soil seems best. 
—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws- 
y -Coed, 
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Dianthus arvenensls. — A pretty rock 
Pink, but not very much different in 
aspect from many others. They seem to 
be variations of the same kind, and hybrids 
abound. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Pentstemon Douglas!. — A dwarf Pent- 
stemou with flowers of a lovely rosy-red. 
Let us hope it will prove hardy. The rock 
Pentstemons are, on the Rockies, subject 
to great cold, in part protected by snow. 
The only one really hardy is P. Scouleri, 
but there may be others. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Barber's gardening.—Mr. J. Wilkinson 
Elliott writes to us from Pittsburgh :— 

“ I am very glad to have tfre proof 
of article on barber’s gardening. 
Every word of it is quite true, and we 
have the same trouble in this country. 

All the beauty of trees and shrubs is 
trimmed away by ignorant pruners, 
and I have had some of the best work 
I have ever done spoiled in this way.” 
Thinning the shoots of herbaceous 
plants.—It is a good plan to thin the 
shoots where big patches ‘are grown of 
such as tall-growing Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Perennial Sunflowers, and other 
plants of this class. There arc two ad¬ 
vantages in thinning, the shoots; first, 
those that are allowed to remain get much 
stronger, and thereby keep more erect 
when in bloom, and the flower-heads are 
much larger. One large head has a much 
better effect than two small ones, and the 
plants are seen to better advantage when 
the growths are not crowded. 

The American Dogwoods (Cornu* 
florida). —For many years I have grown 
these and despaired of them ever flowering. 
Most of my friends have had a like ex¬ 
perience of them, but to my surprise both 
the white kind so famous in the American 
woodlands and the red are flowering fairly 
well this year. I am not sure that the 
flowers have their full beauty even now, 
but they are very effective. The plants 
are growing on a grassy hillside, not in 
manured soil but rather a free loam, and 
probably this may help tk&n to ripen their 
wood better than in a rich shrubbery.—W. 

Gesner’s Yellow Tulip.—I am delighted 
with this Tulip. I should say it is the 
boldest and finest of all the yellows. I had 
flowers of it in town, and they opened 
quite nobly in a room. The true T. Ges- 
neriana is fine, too, growing in the same 
soil for some years. I have the belief that 
it is the mother of all the so-called Dar¬ 
win Tulips and the best of all of them, 
but people must invent new names with¬ 
out great reason. It seems to be one of 
the Tulips that do not go back in good 
deep loam, and is the parent of all the 
old Tulips called florists’ Tulips. They 
were merely variations and sports of the 
grand old Tulip called after Gesner. 

Anemone sylvestrls, failure to grow.— 
There is a singular mystery about the re¬ 
quirements of the Snowdrop Anemone 
which I have never been able to solve., I 
am ashamed to say how many plants I 
have lost, and I have had the same diffi¬ 
culty with the single and the double forms 
alike. I do not mind so much about the 
double, which I care nothing for, but the 
single form is so charming that I envy 
those who have gardens in which it be¬ 
comes a “ beautiful weed,” as they some¬ 
times term it. I have tried it under the 
partial shade of trees and in full sun, and 
in both cases the results have been almost 
invariably disappointing. It became ap¬ 
parently established; flowered—and died. 
In some of my friends’ gardens it mono¬ 
polises too much space, either growing into 
biggish clumps or spreading so freely as to 
threaten the existence of other favourites. 
Not that 1 cannot crow it, for in niy gar¬ 


den I have one plant which has been grow¬ 
ing and flowering for years, but never 
condescends to form more than a crown or 
two. It is in a ravine in the rock garden 
and on the more shady side, though un¬ 
shadowed by trees, and receiving a fair 
amount of sunshine so soon as the sun is 
able to shine over the rockwork behind. I 
cannot diagnose the precise cause of 
failure in other parts of the garden, and I 
find there are hosts of other places where 
the same experience holds good. There 
are few, if any, of the other Anemones 
which I cannot grow, but A. sylvestrls 
beats me here, except in the place referred 
to. All the stock recipes for its cultiva¬ 
tion have been tried.— Anemone. 

Hellanthemum Mrs. Earle. — To-day 
(May 28th) several varieties are in bloom. 
The first to open with me has been the 
fine old double red one often known as 
Mrs. Earle, from having been mentioned 
by that lady in her ‘‘Pot Pourri in a 

• Surrey Garden,” where she says: ” I have 
a double-flowered scarlet Rock Rose, not 
figured in any of my books, and which I 
have rarely seen in gardens. It flowers 
persistently for many months.” It. is a 
very old variety, and has been called in 
the older books H. amabile fl.-pl. or H. 
venustum fl.-pl. I prefer the single varie¬ 
ties, but one can hardly do without this 
double one, although it does not bloom so 
freely as the singles. Its continuous 
flowering is however a great point in its 
favour.— Dumfries. 

The different varieties of Atragene 
alpina.—You ask for information about 
the alpine Clematises. I must say that l 
never saw this so beautiful as it was in 
the garden at Gravetye many years ago, 
when I paid my first visit there with my 
late friend Mr. G. F. Wilson. Here I 
grow Atragene well, but never so fine as 
it was there. I graft its several varieties 
—white, pink, and the Siberian form (A. 
sibirica)* with yellowish flowers—on the 
type and on Clematis Viticella. The white 
form is -one of the best plants I have ever 
seen. It must be grafted. If raised from 
seeds saved from the pure white form it re¬ 
verts to the lilac or to different pink shades. 

• It is found in its wild state in shade and 
rocky soil. — II. Correvon, Floraire, 
Geneva. 

Anemone rupicola. — \ species of 
Chinese origin and unmistakably the finest 
new hardy plant shown at the Chelsea 
exhibition this year. It was in the collec¬ 
tion of Messrs. Bees, Liverpool, to whose 
enterprise our gardens owe not a few 
cffioice plants. That above named is quite 
first-class, albeit it gained an Award of 
merit only. Offhand its flowers resemble 
those of a glorified A. sylvestrls, or the 
white Japanese kind, though neither does 
the plant full justice. I see nothing what¬ 
ever of A. sylvestrls in the newcomer, 
which is infinitely more beautiful. Bereft 
of the silky pubescence which externally 
characterises the alpine Windflower (A. 
alpina), one gets much nearer the 
standard of flower beauty, added to which 
are greater solidity of petal and the hand¬ 
some proportions of the white Japanese 
kind mentioned. Externally, too, the 
flowers are coloured after the manner of 
those of the alpine Windflower.' The 
deeply-cleft leaves, dark green above and 
brownish beneath, are intermediate be¬ 
tween those of a small growing Globe 
Flower and those of a compactly-formed 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, hence thte plant 
is as good as it is distinct. Lifted from 
the ground for exhibition, the plants, less 
than a foot high, gave considerable 
promise of freedom of flowering and 
vigour of growth. Flowering naturally in 
mid-May, too, the species is valuable.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 


FRUIT. 


PEACH-TREE SHOOTS DYING. 
Please can you tell me the reason why several 
shoots on Peach-trees, Nectarines, and Apri¬ 
cots die back like the pieces enclosed? They 
were young trees planted against a south wall 
about six years ago in a newly-made border of 
turf, decayed manure, and lime-rubble. The 
border is trenched every winter and all roots 
cut back to within 4 feet, of the tree©, which 
are mulched with decayed manure when the 
fruits are set, and watered several times dur¬ 
ing the summer. The trees had a fine crop of 
fruit last season, and are making nice young 
growths this season.—J. D. 

[We think you supply the solution to the 
problem' yourself re the dying back of 
yoqng wood on Peach, Nectarine, and 
Apricot-trees in describing the treatment 
meted out to the trees annually. It is sur¬ 
prising to us to learn they have survived 
the ordeal, and the only wonder is they 
have not lost more young wood than they 
have done. To shorten back the strong 
roots on young trees with a view to check 
gross growth and encourage the multi¬ 
plication of roots of a fibrous nature is the 
correct thing to do until the trees are 
established and commence bearing, but it 
should not be made an annual practice, 
neither should it be done always at a 
distance of 4 feet from the wall. Had you 
omitted the decayed manure when making 
the border there would most likely have 
been no necessity for all this root-pruning! 
The surface mulch of decayed manure 
would also, under the circumstances, tend 
to aggravate the evil. Next autumn omit 
the trenching and root-pruning and then 
see how the trees behave. If the young 
wood, os we surmise will be the ease, does 
not die back in the spring, and in due 
course produces bloom and sets a good 
crop of fruit, then you may apply a summer 
mulch, but this would be more effective if 
it consisted of horse droppings, using a 
good deal of the straw with them, than 
decayed manure. A mulch of old hot-bed 
material or speift Mushroom-dung would 
be preferable to the latter.] 


Treatment of Apple-trees.— I planted a 
mall orchard in October. 1913 The young 
rees (four years old at planting) are looking 
rerv well and flowering freely. W^uhi you 
rindlv let me know' how much fruit I should 
lave on, as I understand they should nearly 
ill be taken ofl? I am only a beginner, and 
mow practically nothing about gardening. 
Vedglass Farmer. 

[Your best course is to wait and see 
vhat quantity of fruit will set and swell 
iff, and then to reduce the fruit to nine 
>r a dozen per tree—i.c. ? should a good 
set result. It would, however, be much 
>etter for the trees if you were to sacrifice 
-he whole of this season s crop as the 
ifter results would more than compensate 
pou for any loss you may sustain now. 
Allowing young trees to crop.too early 
}fttlmes hinders their becoming estab¬ 
lished so quickly as they might do, and in 
some cases it leads to growth becoming 
stunted, a condition from which they do 
□ot recover for some two or three seasons 
afterwards, and sometimes not at all.] 

Advantage of damping forcing-houses. —In 
bright, sunny weather a light shade is necoe- 
sarv for many things, and in fruit-houses, 
where shade is not used, damping the floors 
and borders will keep the atmosphere soft ana 
genial, this rendering so much use 
syringe unnecessary. I always find damping 
down in the middle of a hot day reduces the 
dry, parching heat from a hot sun. and keeps 
all things comfortable. Many gardeners, after 
the foliage of Vines and Peaches under glass 
has developed, drop the syringe and depend 
uoon damping floors when necessary to 
moisten the atmosphere. This is very neces¬ 
sary where the water is hard or impure. Red- 
spider may be kept down in this’ivay, for it. 
ia well known that red-spider cannot exist m 
a moist atmosphere. >■ It is possible, of course, 
to overdo this, and do harm ir carried out to 
excess in damp weather.—E. H. 

Pruit prospects are not so rosy in some 
districts as they were at this time last year, 
in some measure due to the heavy crop of 
last season in combination with the weaken- 
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Apple is an exception. On the other hand. 
Red Quarrenden is quite a failure this season, 
probably due to the heavy crop of last year. 
The lesson to be learnt fi’om this is that heavy 
crops pay for thinning: and feeding with 
water containing some nutriment, if it is only 
a little salt—i an oz. to 3 gallons of water.— 

e. n. 


A WELL-TRAINED PEAR-TREE. 
For the training of the Pear as a wall-tree 
there are various forms in vogue. Of these 


objection advanced by many to both 
systems, and rightly so, too, is that unless 
wall space is almost unlimited but few 
trees, comparatively speaking, can be 
accommodated in an ordinary garden. 

The introduction of the French system 
of training Pear-trees for walls and 
trellises materially assisted in removing 
this objection, inasmuch as it enabled 
those who had at command but a limited 


cordons, the last being one of the most 
serviceable forms of tree grown for the 
clothing of piers or ]>ortioiis of walls of re¬ 
stricted area. Then there are trees that 
the French growers term “ palmette 
Verriers.” These consist of four branches 
and upwards, of which a fine specimen is 
figured herewith. A glance will at once 
afford sufficient evidence of the advantages 
derived by the employment of trees 


A iccU trained Pear-tree. From a photograph sent ly G. Hoscgood, 43, Sarsfield-road, Balham. 



the best known and most often met with 
are those designated the “fan” and the 
“diagonal” or “horizontal,” both of 
which were at one time universally 
adopted for the training of the Pear in 
this country. In the first the branches 
radiate from the stem in all directions like 
the ribs of a fan. In the second instance 
the branches are, as is well known, 
trains! out at right angles to the stem, the 
latter being trained vertically. The 
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space on which to grow and train the trees 
to have a much larger number and a more 
varied assortment on a wall of a given 
area than if trees trained on the older 
method were employed. Trees trained in 
accordance with French methods are now 
largely planted, as cultivators find them 
much more convenient for the rapid cloth¬ 
ing of walls, while they come into bearing 
much more quickly. Of these there are 
the single, double, and triple stemmed 


trained in this manner over those trained 
on the old system. When the training is 
well done, as is the case with the tree here 
pourtrayed, such trees not only become 
objects of great interest, but. are a decided 
ornament to the garden. This is not all, 
for if strict attention is paid to having 
the different varieties on the stocks found 
most suitable for them they are then ex¬ 
ceedingly fruitful and the produce is, 
moreover, of high quality. A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


HARDY FLOWERS FROM SEEDS. 


Tiif most inexpensive way of obtaining a 
good 8toclc of hardy plants is, of course, 
by sowing seeds. In this respect the 
amateur nowadays enjoys an advantage 
not possessed by the past generation of f 
hardy flower growers. Looking through 
a seed list I see such things as Saxifraga 
pyramidalis, Saponaria ocymoides, Andro- 
snce, etc., offered in small packets at low 
prices. Thirty years ago amateur gar¬ 
deners generally did not even know that 
such plants existed, and those who had 
the knowledge had to pay what would now 
be considered a high price for them. For 
a few shillings plants may be raised to 
stock a fair-sized rock garden which in 
former years would have cost pounds to 
furnisl). ' 

There is a great difference in the 
germination of hardy flower seeds. Some 
come up in a week or two, others require 
months before they api>ear. Some things 
cannot be relied on to germinate unless 
the seeds are sown ns soon as ripe, while 
others will retain their vitality for several 
years. I have, for instance, kept seeds of 
iiardy Cyclamens for two years, and they 
germinated freely. Christmas Rose seeds, 
on the other hand, must go into the soil 
within a short time of ripening or they 
will not come up that season, but may do 
so the following year. I have raised some 
thousands of Christmas Roses from seeds 
and I always reckoned on getting ninety- 
live per cent. up. As soon as the crop was 
harvested I made up a nice bed of soil in 
a frame and sowed at once. I simply 
covered the soil with old mats, and nothing 
was done until the middle of October, 
when the light was put on. The seed, in 
a general way, germinated in March, but 
sometimes a portion of it would remain 
dormant until the following year, and 
occasionally a few seedlings will come up 
the first year. This happened more than 
once in my case. The young plants ap- 
I>eared fairly freely the second year, and 
after they were removed from the seed¬ 
bed I cast out a portion of the soil on the 
ground where it happened that no digging 
was done. To my surprise the following 
spring the soil was thickly sprinkled with 
seedlings, so that It had taken three years 
for all the seeds to germinate, and it 
seemed that every seed did come up in 
that period. I mention this so that would- 
be raisers of the Christmas Rose may 
know that patience must be exercised, and 
if seeds do not come up as expected the 
pans should be kept intact for another 
year. Many kinds of hardy plants show 
eccentricity In germination. Sometimes 
the seeds come up very freely, but fre¬ 
quently they sulk and refuse to move until 
they have passed a full year in the soil. 
This fact is well know’n to raisers of hardy 
plants from seeds, who make a practice of 
holding over seed-pans for another year, 
even when some few seedlings appear the 
first year. I remember once seeing-at the 
late Mr. Wilson’s, scores of pots and pan,s 
some of which had been three years in the 
propngnting-frame. I once harvested a 
tine lot of seeds of Primula Sieboldi, and 
“ sow as soon as ripe ” being supposed to 
apply to this form I at once put the 
seeds into the soil. Not one single plant, 
however, appeared. The pans remained 
through the winter in a cold frame un¬ 
touched, and were several times hard 
frozen. In March I exposed them to the 
weather, so that they were thoroughly 
moistened l>y rain, and put the light on 
again. In April it seemed that every seed 
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germinated, and when they bloomed I had 
some very pretty and distinct varieties, 
several quite worthy of names. 

It has been frequently stated that 
Cyclamens should be sown as soon as the 
seed is harvested, and I daresay that this 
is the safest plan to follow. At the same 
time, I do know that Cyclamen seed will 
retain Its vitality unimpaired for quite 
two years, as I have sown two-year-old 
seeds and nearly all came up. An easy 
and safe way, however, is to have a pan 
filled in readiness, and, as the pods burst, j 
dibble the seeds into the compost. This 
will be in August, and nothing more need 
be done. Just leave it to Nature and the 
autumn rains, and putting the light on the 
latter end of October. C. neapolitanum 
and C. Atkinsi come up very well in this 
way. I have not tried other kinds, and 
this method saves the care and fussing 
which spring-sowing entails. The common 
Everlasting Pea comes up freely, sown in 
the open ground in March, but Drum¬ 
mond’s Everlasting Pea is quite different. 
The seeds of this are seemingly os hard as 
a stone, and, in my experience, not one 
will grow if sown in the ordinary way. 
Sown as soon as ripe, keeping the soil 
moist, ninety-five per cent, will germinate. 
Primrose and Polyauthus seeds soon lose 
their vitality. Sown ns soon as harvested, 
nearly every seed will come, but kept until 
spring, germination is uncertain. I have 
raised them jn quantity in a very simple 
way. A piece of ground worked to a fine 
tilth and surfaced with sandy leaf-soil was 
prepared early in August, and in this the 
seeds were sown, being lightly pressed in 
and slightly covered. The seeds of 
Anemone Pulsatilla must be sown as soon 
as ripe, and will come up in a month or 
six weeks, otherwise they may remain in¬ 
active until the following year. Those 
varieties of Anemone japonica which form 
seeds must be sown the following spring. 
Many things, such as Aquilegias, Del¬ 
phiniums, Campanulas,' Gaillardias, etc., 
may be sown at odd times up to August, 
and may remain undisturbed until the 
following March or April, when they can 
be planted out in well-prepared ground and 
well cared for through the growing season. 

, Byfleet. 


PERGOLA FORMING. 

Nothing of recent years has taken 
garden lovers’ fancy so much as the per¬ 
gola, which had its origin in southern 
countries. In many places it is quite as 
welcome in ours. The fault is that 
people often make it without thought of 
its reason. It is a costly thing to do well, 
and those who make it without absolute 
need are mistaken, as are also those who' 
make it in any fragile or ill-considered 
way. Sap woods like Spruce and Scotch 
Fir are used to support the structure, and 
it usually rots away in a. few years. 
As these structures are fitted for the 
most beautiful climbers that is a serious 
loss. Even if the best wood is used the 
results are not good. I never used 
the soft sap woods, and as I dislike rustic 
work I avoided that too, and I thought I 
had the safest and best wood when I chose 
old stub Oak, which Is very hard and 
tough. Much of it lasted over twenty 
years, but some of it did not. There is 
a great difference as regards the time 
wood lasts. 

Any sort of decent pergola must have 
sound legs to stand on, and the best are 
made of brick, stone, or reinforced con¬ 
crete, the choice of which will depend on 
the materials in the neighbourhood. In 
my own case I could not get anything 
better than a good stock brick, which is 
frost-proof, and with that I formed 
14 - inch pillars, and they are quite 


satisfactory. For a narrow pergola 
a smaller pillar is required, and I 
have used as little as 9-inch pillars and 
not very high ones. All such pillars must 
have side and cross timbers to brace them 
together. 

After the formation of the pergola 
then comes the business of furnishing it, 
and there I have learned a good deal by 
experience. At first"I made the cross¬ 
pieces of Bamboo, or the best native wood 
I could get, such as Oak or Chest¬ 
nut, but the mass of growth is often 
so dense and the network so small 
that the trellising rots away too soon. 
Therefore, I have done away with all the 
smaller meshes and have only simple 
cross-sticks of Oak and Chestnut in be¬ 
tween the pillars and across. The puri>ose is 
not to close in the pergola but to leave a 
little space for the play of light. This also 
means much less labour for the gardener 
and gives greater endurance to the struc¬ 
ture, besides avoiding half the trouble 
which the ordinary close network gives. 

W. It. 


SCENTED FLOWERS. 

So far as the flower garden is concerned, 
provision should always be made for one 
or two beds of scented plants, and if care 
is taken In the planting the combination 
will be effective. Specimen plants of the 
Tobacco, of Aloysia, Eucalyptus citrio- 
dora,and Heliotrope will furnish the larger 
materials, and Pelargoniums in variety. 
Musk, and the gold and silver Thyme the 
carpet plants. In the case of Pelar¬ 
goniums it is remarkable that this one 
family should provide us with such u 
variety of scents, peppermint, orange, 
lemon, almond, and something nearly akin 
to cinnamon all being included. The cul¬ 
tivation of these Pelargoniums has largely 
increased of late years. Many of the 
varieties with finely-cut foliage are very 
acceptable for the flower-basket. In the 
case of all scented Pelargoniums it is a 
good plan to put three or four cuttings 
into a 3-inch pot; they can be planted 
just as they are without any pulling to 
pieces, and will go straight away and 
furnish the beds quickly without any 
check. The variegation of Lady Ply¬ 
mouth will help with the glaucous foliage 
of the Eucalyptus to afford a pleasing con¬ 
trast to the various shades of green, and 
a nice sprinkling of Heliotrope will help to 
give a variety. Where the quarters occu¬ 
pied last year by Nicotiana affluis have 
been undisturbed the plants will in all 
probability come up thickly and strongly 
if the frost has not penetrated deeply 
enough to destroy the roots. If a supply 
of Stocks Is at hand, or preparations have 
been made for securing the same, they 
can be presently used in connection with 
the scented foliage, the crimson and 
purple-flowered kinds with Lady Ply¬ 
mouth or variegated Prince of Orange, 
and the white-flowered sorts with the 
many different shades of green foliage 
both large and finely cut. If planted 
with the strongest of the Pelargoniums, 
care should be taken that the Stocks get 
sufficient room for the development of each 
plant. 


Doronicum plantagineum Harpur Crewe. 

—Even although there may be rather a 
surfeit of yellow in the later spring 
months, yet one does not willingly pass by 
a good colony of this Doronicum. Owing 
to its robust character the variety Is well 
adapted for shrubbery or woodland use. 
but it is not without value among the 
bolder and more vigorous occupants of the 
hardy flower border. Its golden-yellow 
blooms are of considerable size, and, being 
borne on fairly long stems, they are, apart 
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from their brightness when growing, of 
some value for cutting. They endure a 
long journey with equanimity, and last in 
good condition for nearly a week after 
reaching their destination.— Kirk. 


THE PONTIC KINGCUP 
(Caltha folypetala). 

This pleases me more than any spring 
flower of recent introduction; the colobr 
is very tine and the form also. It is very 
vigorous and easily increased, and will be 
of the greatest aid to us in bog or water¬ 
side gardening, and it will even grow in 
moist border^. It is extraordinary that 
such a handsome plant should have been 
only in recent years added to our gardens, 
ami it makes one suspect that there are 


attractive group for many mouths. We 
grow this fine plant in any w'et places, 
such as small pits in the fruit garden, 
which were formed to arrest the rush of 
water during the wet season. Also we 
intend to give it a place for early flower¬ 
ing in the mixed border. The Giant Water 
Forget-me-not associates well with this (in 
wet places), but does not bloom until later 
in the season. Anotlier fine kind is 
Caltiia Tyermanni, a recent introduc¬ 
tion which flowers very freely, producing 
as many as twenty handsome yellow 
flowers on a single spray, and well above 
I the foliage. This line form has eight 
I lietals, whereas the other kinds have but 
five, and the centre of the flower is beauti- 
I fully formed. It is the finest of the King- 


a damp spot facing north, the flowers, 
which are deep yellow, being very 
double. 

C. leptosepela is a dwarf American 
species with white flow r ers, pale blue on 
the under side, and borne on single stems. 
It is not so robust as the others named 
and seems scarce. This species should be 
planted in very shallow w T ater, or, better 
still, in the bog garden. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weed-killers.— I should be glad—and think 
many of your readers would also be so—if you 
could devote a few lines to weed-killing in an 
early issue; and I should esteem it a favour 
if you would give me a recipe for making a 
good weed-killer.—ST. G. A. 

[A liquid weed-killer will, if obtained 





Floiuering shoots of the Pontic Kingc'up (Caltha polypetala). 


many other good things to come yet, and 
this came from a not very distant region. 
As a foreground plant for a w'ater scene it 
is invaluable. W. 

- This is one of the finest Additions 

to liardy plants that have been brought 
to this country for many years. The 
leaves are each often more than a foot 
across, on stems 18 inches long, giving the 
plant a handsome appearance. With me 
it is beautiful in tanks, bogs, and open 
water; also on the edges of small 
streams. A pretty effect (produced here 
quite by accident) was the mixing of a few 
stray bulbs of Sagittaria at the time of 
planting, which, throwing up their white 
spikes of bloom during summer from 
amongst the Kingcup leaves, provide an 


cups and a good addition to the water 
garden, also valuable as a cut flower, and 
is sure to become popular when better 
known. Plant in shallow water. I have 
seen fields of the lovely 

C. palustris, which I grow in streams 
by the lake side and in swamps. The most 
beautiful effect I ever saw was a colony 
in a wood sheltered by the slender growth 
of the trees above, and with the sun just 
glittering through. During the winter 
months this spot is flooded, but dries up 
during the summer months. Surely this 
is the true home of the Kingcup. 

C. palustris, fl. pi., is a beautiful 
double variety of the above, which I saw 
growing and flowering profusely a week 
ago at the base of a small rock garden in 


from a reliable firm, mix readily with 
water, and when applied, effectually ac¬ 
complish its purpose. This opinion is 
based pn actual experience, a$ we use a 
good quantity each season, with most 
satisfactory results. If you need but 
about 0 gallons at one time, all that is 
necessary is to take two zinc pails and put 
3 gallons of water into each. To each lot 
of water add \ pint of the weed-killer if 
of what is termed double strength, but if 
of ordinary strength 1 pint will be re¬ 
quired for the quantity of water named in 
each instance. I3e careful to use zinc 
pails, as wooden ones absorb a certain 
amount of the poison, and are unfit for 
domestic use afterwards. Even in the 
case of zinc pails, such should not be used 
for any other purpose. Directly the mix- 
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lure lias been well stirmi It is ready for | 
use. Instructions are always sent with I 
the poisonous weed-killers as to the mix- ; 
ing. etc., which should be implicitly fol¬ 
lowed out, particularly by those unac¬ 
quainted with their use. We find the best 
time for applying the foregoing to be when 
the gravel is in neither too damp nor too 
dry a condition. A dilute solution of 
crude carbolic acid, 1 oz. to 1 gallon of 
water, acts as a destroyer of weeds, but 
we do not think you will find it cheaper, 
if so cheap, as the foregoing, while it is 
certainly more dangerous to use unless 
great care is exercised in handling it, and 
must, like all other weed destroyers, be 
kept under lock and key when not in use.] j 

Sweet Peas. —The earliest flowers from 
the autumn-sown plants will soon be ready. | 
A little nitrate of soda sprinkled beside 
the rows in showery weather or well 
watered in may be given, but avoid excess, 
or more harm than good will result. 

Double Primroses must be increased by 
division, choosing a moist, shady site not 
overhung with trees. A north border is 
the best position for them. For the single- 
flowered type no method of division will 
equal the stock raised annually from seed. 

Wallflowers— the time to bow.— These are 
often sown too late to get Btrong plants that 
will produce fine flowers. They should be 
sown early in May. If the seeds are new and 
good they soon germinate, and the seedlings, 
when large enough to handle, should he 
pricked out 6 inches apart and transplanted 
in the autumn 8 inches or 9 inches apart. 
Wallflowers now are a good deal mixed in 
colour, and this mixing is no improvement. 
The striped and blotched varieties are not 
generally popular—at least, I find distinct 
colours are the most popular. Vulcan, when 
true, ia a good variety. Early Peltham is also 
good. The old blood-red, when true, is a ! 
favourite; and Golden Tom Thumb is a fine ] 
dwarf, compact yellow. The plants from seed 
should not be grown near each other. The | 
above are all single varieties. Borne of the 
doubles are good, and must be increased from 
cuttings if they are to be kept true.—E. H. ' 

The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla).— 
Judging by the references in recent issues of 
Gardening Illustrated to the Pasque-flower, it 
would not seem to be so rarely met with as 
some of the writers infer. Among lovers of 
Windflowers, A. Pulsatilla holds a secure 
place; and, as it is well adapted for naturalis¬ 
ing, it seems a pity that its merits are not 
more widely recognised. The prevailing idea 
is that this charming Windflower has only 
red or scarlet flowers, hut there are also white 
and lilac forms. A friend told me on one 
occasion that the Pasque-flower grows luxuri¬ 
antly in Cambridgeshire in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Fleam Dyke. A deep, warm soil 
with a sunny exposure is undoubtedly re¬ 
quired for A. Pulsatilla.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Fritillaria persica. — This Fritillary, 
although its flower-spikes are not showy, has 
a charm of its own. I have a plant which 
this year threw up bloom-scapes each fully 
4 feet in height, of which the upper 15 inches 
were studded with flowers. Over thirty blooms 
are often borne on a single spike. The flowers 
are brownish-purple in hue, and have a Grape- 
like bloom that is very effective. They are of 
widely-open bell-form, drooping, and measure 
an inch in diameter across the mouth. On 
reversing the blossoms the golden anthers are 
seen to contrast charmingly with the dark 
interior of the flower. The subject of this note 
has a very robust constitution that renders it 
even more indifferent to soil and site than the 
handsome Crown Imperial (Fritillaria im- 
perialis).— Wvndham Fitzherbert. 

Migella Miss Jekyll. —Those who appre¬ 
ciate blue flowers should not omit to sow this 
fine Love-in-a-mist. Bown in early May, the 
plants will bloom freely from August on¬ 
wards. although earlier sowing is recom¬ 
mended when possible. Like other Nigellas, 
this variety needs no assistance from foreign 
greenery, when used for cutting the light, 
graceful foliage surrounding the blooms being 
ample. Kirk. 

Sweet Williams. These are now to be had 
in several distinct colours, of which that 
named Pink Beauty occupies a leading ]K>si- 
tion. To have good plants for setting out in . 
autumn seed should be sown during May and ] 
the plants pricked out before they get drawn 
and spindly. The seed may be sown out- I 
doors, hut the best method is to sow it in 
Ism* and treat in the same way os Canter¬ 
bury Bells. 

Scilla italica. -There are some excellent 
clumps of a good form of the old BciUa italica 
in bloom in the garden of Mr. James David¬ 
son, Summerville. Maxwelltown, Dumfries. 
They are growing in good, well-enriched loam. 
This is n variable plant, hut the form at 
Summerville h a« good as any I have Keen. - 
B. Arnott. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE TOMATO. 

Some good things of warmer lands, such 
as the Egg plant, we never enjoy in our 
climate, but the Tomato we grow well 
and have excellent kinds. It is not, how¬ 
ever, made as full use of in our homes as 
it deserves. In Italy, Spain, France, and 
other warm countries it is a valuable aid 
in the preparation of good food. Tomatoes 
to be served in an uncooked state should 
be ripe and fresh, for cooking also. To 
pool, pour scalding water over them; let 
them remain for half a minute, plunge 
into cold water, allow them to cool, when 
Hie skins can be easily rubbed off. The 
plucky men who eat a Tomato uncooked 
avoid the often doubtful mercies of the 
wok. The next best way is the one com¬ 
mon in America—that is, a salad simply 
made. Select quite ripe fruit, scald and 
peel one hour before using; cut into rather 
thin slices, and place on ice or in a cool 
place. Serve plain or with mustard, but 
not vinegar. 

Saute Tomato/s.— Wipe 1 lb. small, firm, even¬ 
sized Tomatoes with a cloth, and cut into 
slices. Peel and chop two ShallotH finely. 
Melt 1$ oz. butter in a sautg pan; when hot 

6 ut in the Shallots and fry to a golden brown. 

e careful not to let them get too brown, else 
the flavour of the Tomatoes will be spoilt. 
Place in the Tomatoes, and cook lightly over 
a brisk Are—they will take about ten minutes 
to cook. 

Baked Tomatoes.—F ill a pudding-dish two- 
thirds full of stewed Tomatoes; season lightly, 
and sprinkle grated crumbs of good whole¬ 
wheat or brown bread over it until the top 
looks dry. Brown in the oven, and serve with 
or without a cream dressing. 

Broiled Tomatoes.— Choose ripened hut firm 
Tomatoes of equal size. Place them on a wire 
broiler, and broil over glowing coals from 
three to eight minute®, according to size, then 
turn and cook on the other side. Broil the 
stalk end first. 

Tomatoes au gratin. —Scald some Tomatoes, 
peel them, and cut them in half. Rub a 
gratin dish with a piece of Garlic, butter it 
well, lay the Tomatoes in the dish, cover over 
with brown sauce, and season lightly. Strew 
over them some fresh breadcrumbs and 
chopped small Mushrooms. Put a small piece 
of butter here and there, and bake in a brisk 
oven for about fifteen minutes. 

Tomato Rice. —Scald, peel, and Blice six ripe 
Tomatoes. Fry them lightly in a saut£-pan 
containing 1$ oz. butter, and season to taste. 
Cook in 1 pint of stock 4 oz. of Rice, pre¬ 
viously blanched. When done add the Toma¬ 
toes. and mix in carefully 1 oz. to 2 oz. of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Put the whole in an 
earthenware fire-proof dish, season to taste, 
and hake in the oven for about half an hour. 

Fried Tomatoes. —Choose small Tomatoes, 
wipe them and remove the stalks, but be care¬ 
ful not to damage the skin. Melt a little 
butter or good dripping in a frying-pan, put 
in the Tomatoes, and turn them about gently 
until they are cooked. They must not be 
pierced. Lift them out when ready and serve 
with roast meat. Time to fry, five to seven 
minutes. 

Baked Tomatoes.— Choose the Tomatoes of 
moderate size. Wipe them first w r ith a clean 
cloth, and remove the stalk and the hard part 
at the root of the stalk. Place them side by 
side on a buttered baking-tin or firb-proof 
dish and put a small piece of butter into the 
hole made by the removal of the stalk. 
Season lightly, and bake in the oven until 
tender, from ten to fifteen minutes. Serve in 
a hot dish. 

FRENCH RECIPES. 

Tomatrs au beurre.— On lave dee Tomate® 
bien rouges et on les met dans de l’ean bouil- 
lante pendant quelque® minutes afln de pou- 
voir en arracher la peau. On fait roussir du 
beurre et on y met les Tomatea avee un pen 
de sel. On lea y laiaee btuver quelques 
minutes. puis on sert avec dee Pom in eg de 
terre. 

Tomates au Riz perle— On lave de grosses 
Tom fetes bien mil re®, on les met dans de l’eau 
bouillante oh elles doivent bouillir un peu, 
on les retire pour leur enlever la peau ex- 
tbrieure. On fait roussir du beurre. on y met 
les Tomates avec un peu de sel et on les y 
laisse Atuver quelques instants. Au moment 
de servir, on y ajoute du Riz perlb. 

Tomates farcies. -On peut, ii volontA laiaser 
la pelure ou l enlever aprea avoir mis quel- 
que« instants les Tomates dans l’eau bouil¬ 
lante. On les crease avec une petite cuillere 

K mr enlever les graines le mieux possible. On 
s remplit d'une farce faite avec un mblan$e 
de mie de pain trempee dans du lait, de chair 


e Tomate hachbe, de Persil et d’Oignons 
achbs fin, de sel. La farce doit dbborder un 
peu, on met les Tomates sur un plat & gratin. 
on place un bon morceau de beurre au-deesus 
de chaque Tomate, on saupoudre de chapelure 
et l’on fait cuire au four une demi-heure en¬ 
viron. Servez aussit6t. 

Tomates a l’huile.— On coupe par disques des 
Tomates. on hache finement un Oignon, on 
les dispose dans un plat creux allant au four, 
on couvre le tout avec dee tranches de mie 
de pain hlanc trempbes dans l’huile et on fait 
cuire une heure. Les tranches rhtissent et ac- 
compagment agrbablement les Tomates. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus. — The Asparagus season in 
England is so short that the vegetable can 
scarcely lie served too often. This year, 
more than usual, will this be true, for 
there are days when it is ^almost, a glut 
on the market. It is well to choose 
Asparagus of equal size, but where thin 
stems have to be utilised they can be 
made very tasty. Deft handling is re¬ 
quired for preparing the vegetable for the 
pan. Each stem must be scraped upwards, 
and care must be taken not to spoil the 
flowers. A piece of bass is much better for 
tying than string, which is apt to cut the 
delicate growth, and the bundles must 
always be loosely bound. Plenty of water 
must be allowed, and the bundles laid in 
the saucepan flat on their side. There 
are two or three ways of cooking, but the 
most popular way is boiling. In Belgium 
hard-boiled eggs are always served with 
Asparagus, a useful hint In these days of 
costly meat. Oiled butter is usually pre¬ 
ferred to any other condiment, and for 
this fresh butter only, and of good 
quality, mflst be used.. Sauce mousseline 
is liked, and, when well creamed, goes a 
long way. Cold or ice Asparagus is 
usually served it la vinaigrette. Stalks 
that are too thin to be eaten in the usual 
way should be cut up and put into a 
stew; they are delicious in Irish stew. 
Cooked like Peas they are served with 
cutlets, fillets, a ragout, or cut into pieces 
2 inches or 3 inches long, put into an 
omelet. In a fricassee, bouchee. or vol-au- 
vent Asparagus points give special 
flavour, and as a salad alone, or with 
Lettuce and Endive, remnants of cooked 
Asparagus are most palatable. 

[So far the “ Telegraph ” on Asparagus 
cooking. But ice regret that any such 
sauce or mixtures is wanted ; they are not 
wanted by the true lover of Asparagus, 
who gets it fresh. Good Asparagus needs 
no sauce .— Ed.J 

Colchester Asparagus. — Most dismal 
failure comes of trying to grow Asparagus 
in cold, heavy soil. After twenty years of 
endeavour I am about where I was at 
the beginning—the Asparagus is small and 
poor. So I wrote to Mr. A. J. Harwood, 
of Colchester, wiio is one of (he best 
growlers of Asparagus in the home coun¬ 
ties, for a good sample. In that fertile 
soil, tilled since the days of the Romans, 
it does very well indeed.—W. 

8tewed fruits are useful, but it is a pity 
to make them out of fruits which are good 
enough to eat in the natural state. I have 
eaten wretched stews of Cherries with 
imitation custards when at less expense 
ray hostess could have given her guests a 
pretty basket of Cherries beautiful to be¬ 
hold and far better to eat. The art of 
cookery lifts mankind above the level of 
the savage; but it does not follow that we 
are obliged to cook everything we can lay 
our hands on. Millions of fine Plums and 
Pears and Apples and Blackberries and 
Raspberries find a sugary grave , every 
year. As a geneial rule, let no fruit be 
stewed unless it is not quite good enough 
to eat.— Home ('ookery in War Time. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 

This, to which I have made a recent refer¬ 
ence, as shown in a Japanese bronze pot, 
is a very graceful plant, and it is difficult 
to show its beauty in black and white. It 
increases and grows freely in any deep, 
loamy sxfil, and I have now grown it in 
such for some ten years with increasing 
pleasure. It is in the hands of Messrs. 
Barr, who will, I have no doubt, soon get 
a good stock of it. W. 


Tufted Pansies for cutting. — Many of 
the better varieties i*ossess line long flower- 


A piece or two of Pansy foliage is a quite 
sufficient embellishment. Should this be 
scarce or difficult to obtain the hedgerows 
will very soon provide all that is necessary. 
Sprays of the Hornbeam, or the crimson- 
tinted sprigs of the Thorns, make ideal 
material for associating with these flowers, 
and this foliage lasts quite a long time.—A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

GENTIANA VERNA. 

Tuts has again flowered well with me this 
season. It seems hopeless to give a pre¬ 
scription for its cultivation which would 
answer for every garden. In many places 


verna could not be successfully grown for 
long without this treatment, and where its 
adoption has led to the happiest results. 

I know’ many good plants of G. verna, 
but the finest I have met is in a garden 
amid the uplands of a cool Dumfriesshire 
district, in a delightful place the modesty 
of whose owners has always laid a ban 
upon my naming it, but which is one of 
the most charming I know of its kind. 
Here G. verna occupies an unusual posi¬ 
tion—at the top of a low retaining w r all— 
where it grows in loam w’ith a “mulch” 
of small stones and gravel, which are 
lovingly brought up about its rosettes as 
they grow. An enormous number of 
I flowers is borne annually on this plajit, 



The GravcUje Snowflake. 


stalks, and for such blossoms there are 
many uses. So sweetly-scented are many 
of the flowers that this has come to be re¬ 
garded as an additional charm. Contrary 
to the opinion held by most people, the 
Pansies last much longer when cut than 
do many other flowers. I have no diffi¬ 
culty in keeping Pansy blossoms fresh for 
three or four days, and even longer, 
♦luring the warmest days of summer, and 
how often does a Rose look w’ell after the 
first day? Pansies should be utilised for 
tilling small vases and other receptacles 
to be found in the homes of most lovers of 
flowers. The blossoms should be lightly 
arranged, and it is a good plan to confine 
flowers of one colour to each receptacle. 
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it. refuses to grow, just ns does the 
Gentianella, while in others it makes de¬ 
lightful little carpets of foliage well 
covered with the fascinating flowers. It 
is just possible that different-stocks bloom 
more or less freely than others, but the 
fact remains that it is a shy plant in many 
gardens. The best plants I have seen were 
surfaced with gravel and. small stones, 
which were drawn in about the rosettes 
as these rose above the surface, but this 
treatment does not always spell success, 
although it is, I believe, the best where 
difficulties arise. It would be quackery to 
assert that it is certain to lead to success, 
so that I make the reservation ribove. Yet 
I know several gardens in which G. 


which is growing in size every year. With 
me it grows best in a low position in peat, 
loam, and sand, and well mulched with 
whinstone chips, which are tucked in 
about the plant every now’ and again. 
Here it is doing w’ell with this treatment, 
though without the shade from mid-day 
sun, which an expert of very wide experi¬ 
ence suggests. By the way, the Vernal 
Gentian from the Alps seems superior to 
that from Ireland, very beautiful though 
the latter is. My plants are from the 
former.— S. Arnott. 


Cheiranthus alpinus. — When grouped, 
the alpine Wallflower, Cheiranthus alpinus, 
is much finer than when a solitary small 
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plant, such as is supplied by most 
nurserymen, is all that the garden con¬ 
tains. It is easily raised from seeds, so 
that those who desire to possess a number 
of plants may gratify their tastes without 
much expense. If the young plants are 
set about 6 inches apart they will soon 
make a good mass, and in early summer 
will be adorned with the large heads of 
charming clear, soft yellow, which are 
made all the more attractive by the brown, 
nearly black of the unopened buds, each 
with its point of sulphur appearing shortly 
before it opens. It is of prostrate habit, 
and a group which I have had on a low 
rocky bank here for a number of years Is 
very fine. It is also a better form than 
one usually meets with, and I have few 
prettier bits in my garden at present than 
this carpet of the alpine Wallflower hang¬ 
ing over the low bank.— S. Arnott. 

Morisia hypogsea. — This, a native of 
Corsica and Sardinia, was introduced into 
this country in 1890. Under favourable 
conditions it commences to bloom in 
February, and will often remain in flower 
until June. In warm and sunny nooks a 
solitary flower may sometimes be found 
as early as December. The blossoms, 
which are each about the size of a six¬ 
pence, are produced singly on short 
stalks rising very little above the dark 
green, tufted foliage. It increases very 
rapidly and is of the easiest possible cul¬ 
ture. It is a very deep-rooting plant and 
should, therefore, be provided with an 
ample depth of soil, while, it appreciates 
good drainage. It will thrive in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, but a large propor¬ 
tion of finely broken old mortar should 
be added to the soil, as it delights in 
this. A top-dressing of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould in November is also very bene¬ 
ficial. There are few prettier sights 
early in the month of May than a colony 
of Morisia hypogoea in bloom on a sunny 
ledge in the rock garden. It . is easily 
raised from seed and may be projttigated 
from root cuttings, little pieces, each 
about i inch long, inserted in sandy soil 
in a pot and placed in a greenhouse soon 
forming little plants.— Windham Fitzhkr- 
bert. 

Erodium maoradenimt. — This Pyrenean 
species is one of the most beautiful of the 
Erodiums. It forms a neat tufted plant 
some G inches high with prettily-cut 
greyish leaves which give off rather a 
strong odour when bruised. Towards the 
end of May it begins to push up numerous 
slender flower-stems which reach a height 
of about G inches, five or six flowers being 
carried at the top of each stem. The 
flowers are of a very pleasing shade of 
pale violet, each of the two upper petals 
having a beautiful dark purple blotch at 
the base. Though the individual flowers 
do not last long, others open in rapid 
succession, keeping up a display well on to 
the end of June, and frequently longer. A 
form of this pretty Erodium known as 
roseum is, perhaps, an even more useful 
plant. This variety has petals of a warm 
rosy-pink, the lower ones faintly veined 
with purplish lines and the two upper ones 
heavily veined with dark purple, the dark 
blotch which occurs on the upper petals of 
the type being missing. This plant ap¬ 
pears to be a stronger grower than the 
ordinary form, and it also flowers more 
freely. A very beautiful variety also is 
that known as E. mncradenum album, 
which seems to be identical with the plant 
sent out by some nurserymen under the 
name of E. guttatum. The flowers are 
pure white, the petals very much narrower 
than those borne by either the variety 
roseum or the type. The dark blotch miss¬ 
ing from the upper petals of roseum is 
present in the blooms of this variety and 


stands out vividly against the snowy 
colour of the flowers. This white-flowered 
form is rather a weak grower, but it 
blooms very freely and is well worth a 
place in the rock garden.— S. Rose. 

Valeriana arizonica.— Your note on page 260 
regarding the Arizona Valerian from Sir 
Frank Crisp induce# me to say that it does 
well on rockwork or in the front of the border, 
and that it will grow in almost any soil. I have 
had it in my garden for ten or twelve years, 
and find it a neat plant of considerable, though 
not of special, value and beauty.— 8. Arnott. 


INDOOR PLANT8- 

CYCLAMENS. 

Plants intended for autumn and winter 
flowering are now being potted, tbe 
largest into 7-inch pots and the less- 
sized ones into G-inch pots. All have made 
a good quantity of healthy leaves and the 
pots are well filled with roots, but not pot-, 
bound. Good drainage is essential, and a 
point is made of having the pots well 
scoured inside and out. The basis of the 
compost consists of the best fibrous loam 
obtainable, which on this occasion con¬ 
tains so much fibre that it had to be 
chopped to pieces. The additions to render 
it suitable to the requirements of the 
Cyclamen are a good quantity of leaf- 
mould not in too decayed a condition, a 
fair proportion of dried cow-dung rubbed 
through a £-incli sieve, a small quantity of 
fine lime rubbish, and some coarse silver 
sand.' This was well mixed and allowed 
to lie in a heap for a week before being 
used. Firm potting is insisted on, and 
the corms are kept just above the soil. 
The plants, when potted, are replaced in 
the house they have been growing in for 
some few weeks past, the roof of which is 
shaded, and in which an intermediate or 
warm greenhouse temperature is main¬ 
tained. The bed of ashes on which the 
j>ots are stood is kept continually moist, 
the floor is damped several times daily, 
and the plants dewed overhead morning 
and afternoon, which will be continued for 
some time to> come. Top ventilation is 
freely afforded, but nir is admitted at tbe 
sides in accordance with outer weather 
conditions, as anything approaching a 
draught is best avoided. Vaporising now 
and again in conjunction with the main¬ 
tenance of a humid atmosphere prevents 
attacks of green fly and “ thrip.” As far 
as possible rain-water only is used both 
for watering and syringing. A. W. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

Insect destroying Solomon’s Seal. — I en¬ 
close a specimen of a fly which has just ap- 
eared in great numbers on my plants of 
olomon’s Seal in the kitchen garden. I would 
be grateful if you could inform me in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated whether it is a harmless fly 
or not and how I should treat the plants to 
get rid of it.— Mrs. Grenfell. 

[The flies are sawflies, which lay eggs 
on Solomon’s Seal, the larvae from which 
eat the leaves of that plant completely. 
It would be well to capture all the flies 
possible—they do not, as a rule, fly far— 
and to spray the foliage with lead 
r.rseniate, which can be purchased in 
paste form, or dust the plants as soon as 
the little dark grubs hatch with Hellebore 
powder while the plants are moist with 
dew. After feeding to full size the lame 
drop to the ground and pupate there in 
earth cells about 2$ inches to 4 inches be¬ 
low the surface. The removal of the sur¬ 
face soil to that depth and burning it 
would enable the chrysalides to be de¬ 
stroyed.] 

Birds and slugs. — I agree with all 
" Clifton ’* says in last week’s Gardening Illus¬ 
trated with regard to the birds turning up 
the Orange-peel that is put down to catch 
slugs. When I ftret put it down in March I 
got lots of slugs, and I often wonder if the 
birds watch me, and then do the work for 
me.—T. Gawnb. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALABAMA SNOW WREATH. 

(Neviusia alabamexsis.) 

This uncommon shrub was introduced into 
this country in 1SS2. It has, however, 
met with but scant favour in this country, 
the general complaint being that the 
flowers, instead of showing a snowy 
whiteness, are of a dingy green, and that 
the plant, in consequence, is worthless as 
an ornamental shrub. With me, how¬ 
ever, the flowers are always pure white, 
and a few years ago I sent some bloom 
sprays to a recognised authority on 
gardening, who, in acknowledging my 
gift, said: “The flowers you sent were 
quite white, and I can imagine that a 
shrub, when in flower, must be most 
attractive.’’ The blossoms are very dis¬ 
tinct in appearance, being destitute of 
petals and composed of a cluster of long 
white stamens, which are surrounded by 
four green bracts. They are produced in 
clusters on short axillary growths, which 
are developed ffom the ripened wood of 
the previous year’s growth. The foliage 
somewhat resembles that of Spiraea opuli- 
folia. In answer to a depreciatory note 
on this shrub Mr. John Saul, of Washing¬ 
ton, U.S.A., wrote: — 

“ Were the writer of the note to 
see this lovely shrub ou its native 
mountains, or growing in any of our 
middle States, he would have a very 
different opinion as to its beauty. 
Large bushes in my nursery, about the 
time the note was published, were 
covered with flowers of the purest 
snow-white. The small flowers, from 
their immense number and purity 
and their light airiness, could be 
likened in justice to waves of flicker¬ 
ing snow. In England it Is a very rare 
plant in gardens, but if it will pro¬ 
duce white flowers such as those for¬ 
warded it is certainly well worthy of 
culture. It appears quite hardy, as it 
jmssed through 10 dogs. of frost on 
four nights last winter, >vliicn killed 
many tender subjects, without being 
harmed in the least. It is easily 
raised from suckers, which spring up 
in numbers around the parent plant 
and can be taken off with roots 
attached. It is an excellent shrub 
for forcing.” 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS. 


I should be much obliged if you "would bell me 
the best method and time to propagate Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. I have a very flue deep-red sort, 
and wish if possible to take cuttings of same. 
Would therae strike easily..and what treatment 
and soil would they require, and when would 
thev be likely to bloom? The bush is just 
going out of flower now.— Olave N. Palmes. 


[Do not waste any time in trying to strike 
cuttings of the above. The best method of 
propagating them is by layers. This is far 
better than grafting, but, unfortunately, 
only a few nurserymen adopt layering to 
increase their stock. Layered plants make 
the handsomest bushes, and, of course, one 
is not troubled with suckers of the ponti- 
cum or other kinds employed as stocks. 
The layers may be put down in spring, 
preferably March or April, and again in 
early autumn. Peat with a quantity of 
sand added is the best soil into which to 
insert the layers. The lower branches 
must be utilised for the purpose. If they 
cannot readily be brought down to tile 
ground you may cut a notch halfway 
through "the branch, so that it will bend 
but not breajc away totally from the parent 
plant. Last season’s growths make the 
best layers. Strip off a few of the lower 
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leaves, then take the shoot in the left hand 
and make a cut about 1£ inches in length 
with a sharp knife up the centre of the 
shoot. This is technically called tongue- 
ing the’ shoot. A flat layering-trowel, 
something like a cheese-knife with a 
straight edge, should be at hand. Insert 
this into the soil so as to make a cut about 
5 inches or 0 inches deep. Then bend tli.e 
prepared shoot very gently, and fix it into 
the soil with some wooden or wire pegs in 
such a manner that the tongue formed by 
the cut points downward. See that it 
rests u]K)n the soil at the bottom of the 
opening made by the trowel, then press the 
soil firmly around the layer with the 
handle of the latter, and the operation is 
complete. If dry weather supervene, a 
watering now r and then will be beneficial. 
The layers make the best plants if allowed 
to remain on the stool two years, although 
they will root more or less freely in twelve 
months. All flower-buds should be re¬ 


soil which is on the moist side, and re¬ 
quires full sun. Propagation is easily 
effected by means of seeds sown as soon 
as ripe, or a specially fine-flowered variety 
may be increased by layering the lower 
branches. Several varieties have been 
given distinct names, but for ordinary pur- 
ixjses the type may be relied upon as being 
m every way satisfactory. 


DAPHNE ARBUSCULA. 

A rnKTTY little Daphne exhibited under 
this name by Mr. G. lteuthe at the fort¬ 
nightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 11th caused a good deal of 
interest amongst lovers of dwarf shrubs. 
A native of Transylvania, it bears a re¬ 
semblance to the small-growing D. petr.-ea 
from the same region, differing mainly in 
its more robust habit. It is also said to 
grow wild in Grass land, whilst I). petriea 
more frequently inhabits rocky ground. 


stage of the growth, as they get to the 
extremity of the shoots and are hidden 
by the leaves. The foliage, too, is tender, 
so that one has to be careful in using 
insecticides. As in the case of fruit-trees, 
it is in seasons when we get a long spell 
of frost and cold winds that the insect is 
most troublesome, when growth for a long 
time is practically at a standstill. Later 
in the year, especially in hot. dry summers, 
the plant is subject to the attack of red 
spider, but this can be kept in check by the 
aid of the garden engine. The many go<xl 
points in this. Honeysuckle warrant the 
giving of extra attention to it to have it at 
its best. I do not know r any other members 
of the family so detrimentally affected by 
aphis; indeed, the greater part seems quite 
free from attack.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

The Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).— 
Although often n;et with as a bush, this 
grows into a tree .°,0 feet to 40 feet high, 
with a trunk 4 feet to 0 feet in diameter. 



Daphne arbuscula. 


moved from the layers before inserting 
into the soil.j 


The Silver-bell Tree (Ilalesin tetraptera). 
—Under the name of the Snowdrop or 
Silver-bell Tree this attractive tree is 
sometimes seen in gardens, although less 
frequently than its beauty warrants. 
Although spoken of as a tree, and grow- 
ing eventually to a height of 25 feet or 
more, it also grows in lush form, rising 
12 feet or so high and covering a consider¬ 
able area of ground. As a bush it is a 
very beautiful object, for every branch is 
laden during May with the graceful, 
silvery, bell-like blossoms. It is found 
wild in the Eastern United States, and is 
sometimes known ns II. Carolina, a name 
given by Liuna?us and considered to be 
the correct one, II. tetraptera being a 
synonym. That, however, is of no'con¬ 
sequence so far as its value in the garden 
is concerned. It gives the most satisfac¬ 
tory results when planted in good loamy 
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The plants shown were about 4 inches 
high, but it will doubtless attain double 
that height. The evergreen leaves are 
linear and not more than 1 inch long, 
whilst the fragrant, rosy-pink flowers are 
borne in terminal heads of six flowers to 
ten flowers each. It is essentially a plant 
for the rock garden, and should be planted 
in soil containing lime or amongst lime¬ 
stone rocks in a moist position for prefer¬ 
ence. Plants have been increased by 
grafting upon stocks of D. Mezereum, but 
when they can l>e procured on their own 
roots, raised from seeds, cuttings, or 
layers, such plants are preferable. W. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The late Dutch Honeysuckle. — Those 
who grow the late Dutch form of Lonicera 
Periclymenum should be on the watch for 
a species of aphides which is extremely 
partial to it, and, if it gets a hold, all hope 
of flower for that season is over. They j 
are very difficult to dislodge in the early 


Its rounded leaves are distinct amongst 
hardy trees. The Pea-shaped flowers, 
rose-coloured or sometimes of a purplish 
hue, are borne in clusters from w r ood of 
the previous year and from wood of all 
ages to the oldest parts of the trunk, 
clusters of flowers being sometimes found 
on the trunk quite near the ground. It 
succeeds in many parts of the Midlands 
and South when planted in a moderately 
sunny position in good loamy soil. As it 
is rather subject to attacks by the coral 
spot fungus, which in a short time will 
kill quite large branches, care should be 
taken to protect any wounds with tar as 
soon as they are made. There is a variety 
with white flowers which is less attractive 
than the type.—D. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best ffiants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on tcood. Cloth, medium Soo, lie.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields , 
London, IV. C. 
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BOOK8. 

SWEET PEAS AND ANTIRRHINUMS.* 
The author of this instructive little 
volume appears to have entered upon his 
task with a certain trepidation. Such 
hesitancy apparently was due to the 
“ many books devoted to Sweet Pea cul¬ 
ture which have appeared during the last 
ten years,” the author in a prefatory note 
wondering whether there was “ room for 
another.” Of the type of many which 
have gone before, he might unhesitatingly 
Fiave replied in the negative. The volume 
before me, however, teeming of the prac¬ 
tical experiences of its author and close 
personal touch of the plant of which he 
writes, is a thing apart, not to be 
measured by what has gone before—rather 
meriting consideration ^rom a standpoint 
of its own. Hence, for such misgivings as 
might have existed there was no real 
foundation. Mr. Cuthbertson has not pro¬ 
duced a Sweet Pea book with the aid of 
scissors and paste, but from an intimate 
acquaintance with the plant, and the fact 
is apparent in every line. Bereft of plati¬ 
tudes, there is a directness born of first-' 
hand knowledge gained only in the school 
of experience and by the keener student. 
The matter, too, is served up in a concise 
form, hence neither amateur nor profes¬ 
sional will need search long for what he 
requires. 

Opening with a chapter “on the coming 
of the modern Sweet Pea,” the author, in 
briefest detail, gives a few interesting 
facts concerning the ancient history of 
this popular flower, aiid of its first having 
been grown in England at Enfield over 200 
years ago. This is followed by chapters 
on cultivation for the ‘‘average man,” 
‘‘the exhibitor,” “under glass,” “best 
varieties for different purposes,” “seed¬ 
growing in England and California,” 
“raising new varieties,”*and others. In 
each of these will be found the essentials 
to success. In this connection the definite 
information given at page 2G as to the 
more delicate nature of cream, white, and 
lavender-coloured varieties, and the harm¬ 
ful influence of deep seed sowing in their 
case, as well ns the need for “ chipping ” 
such hard-seeded sorts as Elsie Herbert, 
Sunproof Crimson, and others to ensure 
prompt germination is very much to the 
point. Cultural finger-posts such as these 
should save the amateur many a disap¬ 
pointment ; incidentally, too, the seeds¬ 
man from much unmerited abuse for 
supplying bad seeds. 

Having either as judge or visitor seen 
much of the ill resulting from Indifferently 
staged flowers, I am pleased to read the 
remarks on “ arranging flowers for exhi¬ 
bition,” page 56. I have frequently com¬ 
pared the exhibition hall to the last lap 
in a great race—the time and place when 
every ounce of energy, resource, and art is 
needed if’the desired goal is to be reached. 
Unless these are sustained to the end 
many weeks of careful cultivation may be 
in vain. 

To those attempting to raise new varie¬ 
ties Chapter VIII. will prove of more than 
ordinary interest; the illustrations, page 
81, while showing the beginner how to go 
to work, also demonstrating that Mr. 
Cuthbertson is no believer in so-called 
gardening “ secrets.” One of these, show¬ 
ing the direct application of the pollen 
from anther to stigma, should be very 
helpful. It shows, indeed, the only 
rational—i.e., natural—way, and dls- 
IK*nses with the risks of Injury, the not 
infrequent, result of more alien methods 
of pollination. 

"Kwf'i't Pens :iml Antirrhinums." by William Culhbert- 
nnn, V.M II. London : Janies Clarke and Co., Fleet-street, 
E C. Prii e Is. 
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With the Sweet Pea is associated the 
Antirrhinum, and though I would have 
preferred to see the former alone from so 
capable a source, the association in no 
sense detracts from the main object of 
the book. 

The foregoing items are but a few of 
the many that appeal. The book, which 
is well got up, fully indexed, and usefully 
illustrated, is welcomed as much for its 
conciseness and clearness ns for Its prac¬ 
tical grip. In fine, it is exactly the kind 
of book one would have expected from 
such a source. E. H. Jenkins. 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES IN VILLA GARDENS. 
Tiierf. is a tendency in some villa gardens 
to use some of the land for the cultivation 
of vegetables and salads. I do not see any 
objection to this if done well with the 
labour available, which means the owner 
will do some of the work, if not all, him¬ 
self. During the last twenty or thirty 
years I have had a good deal to do with 
the laying out and planting of villa 
gardens, and it has occurred to me that 
at the present time the demand for some 
kinds of games is less urgent than before 
the war, and if any amateur is disposed to 
give up tennis the land could easily be 
converted into a vegetable garden by 
breaking it up now. There is yet time to 
plant many kinds of vegetables, such ns 
Potatoes, Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and 
all kinds of greens, and Celery, of course. 
Some things—Celery, for instance—will 
want manure, and as there will probably 
be some kinds of harmful insect present in 
the soil I should be inclined to use some¬ 
thing of a deterrent nature, such as 
Vaporite or simpler things, such as lime, 
salt, or soot, before planting or sowing the 
crops. 

It is possible to keep in mind and 
arrange things with some view to an orna¬ 
mental appearance. Beet, for Instance, Is 
an ornamental plant, and the foliage of 
Carrot Is pretty when mixed with flowers. 
Parsley and Thyme may be grown, and so 
on, with many other things. There are 
public tennis clubs and grounds available 
in. most districts and the beauty and use¬ 
fulness of the garden hre often marred by 
the best sites being given up to games. 
Runner Beans may be trained up strings 
on fences and boundary walls, or trained 
over paths, and are both useful and 
ornamental, or they may be planted in 
rows 3 feet apart and pinched back. They 
are profitable if grown without sticks, the 
same ns they often are as a field crop. 
Tomatoes trained as single stems are pro¬ 
fitable on the south side of wall or fence. 

E. H. 


ASPARAGUS BETWEEN FRUIT- 
TREES. 

A friend of mine has suggested to me I should 
plant Asparagus between the rows of fruit- 
trees (6 yards apart), as he said he thought 
the soil and aspect would be suitable. Would 
you kindly let me know what you think about 
it? The soil is deep and sandy, sloping gently 
to the south, and about a mile from tne sea 
shore, where I can get abundance of sea¬ 
weed— Aedglass Farheb. 

[With regard to the cultivation of 
Asparagus between the Apple-trees, we do 
not advocate such a proceeding. By the 
time the Asparagus should become estab¬ 
lished and profitable the branches of the 
trees would be extending and creating 
much shade to the detriment, of the 
Asparagus, while the last-named crop 
would rob the trees of a great deal of 
nutriment. The general rule when there 
is a desire to make the most of the ground 
in an orchard is to plant Gooseberries, 
Currants, or Strawberries, In the way of 


fruit, and to dispense with them as the 
trees extend and require more space for 
development. Of vegetable crops, Pota¬ 
toes may be grown for a few seasons, also 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Spinach, Let¬ 
tuces—In fact, anything that will not oc¬ 
cupy the ground for any length of time, 
or which will turn in quickly and leave 
the space free for the legitimate occupants 
as and when required. Wallflowers for 
market succeed well for a good many 
seasons when grown in this way, as they 
do not object to a certain amount of shade. 
Should you still feel anxious after reading 
our view of the matter to grow Asparagus, 
your best, plan would be either to sow the 
seed in lines 18 inches apart in the most 
open portion of the ground between the 
rows of trees or to plant one-year-old roots 
instead. From four to five rows would be 
a sufficient number to have between the 
lines of trees, and the seed should be 
sown at 18 - inch intervals or roots 
planted at the same distance apart in the 
rows. As the season is too far advanced 
for this to be undertaken now, planting or 
sowing, as the case may be, must perforce 
be deferred till March next.] 


PROFITABLE VEGETABLES. 

One welcomes the suggestion as to the 
largely-increased cultivation of vegetables, 
although certainly not to the exclusion of 
flowers, and I think the advice might go 
farther and specialise as to the most pro¬ 
fitable things to be grown, for the things 
that give a supply for a long spell, like 
Potatoes, Onions, Runner Beans, Cab¬ 
bages, and the best of the Borecoles, are 
much more useful to the small grower 
than others whieh, although occupying 
ground for a long tliqe, are of a very 
transitory character, such, for instance, 
as Broad and Dwarf Beans, Peas, Cauli¬ 
flower, and Broccoli. If one has the space 
at command it is nice to have a great 
variety, but where space is limited and 
the consumption large by all means re¬ 
serve the greatest amount of space for the 
most profitable things. Again, it would 
be well to tender a little advice on the 
folly of sowing too much of any one 
vegetable at the same time. All vegetables 
are too precious to waste, and it is a 
thousand pities to see a big batch of one 
thing running to seed and another getting 
far too old to be palatable. Peas, Dwarf 
Beans, and Lettuce, among other things, 
should only be sown in sufficient quan¬ 
tity at one time to meet the requirements 
of the family. Those who have a con¬ 
siderable amount to do with the inspection 
of cottage gardens and allotments might 
note where such mistakes occur and 
advise alteration. In Cauliflower, for 
instance, I have noticed that just one sow¬ 
ing of a large leading variety is the most 
frequently made, whereas if three small 
sowings, respectively, in March, April, and 
May were made of some small, quick 
kind like Snowball, a nice succession 
would be obtained and the different plots 
of ground cleared much inore quickly than 
in the case of sorts that take a long time 
to mature and want a lot of room. To 
the lovers of Carrots, too, may be recom¬ 
mended three small sowings in February, 
April, and July, these providing a succes¬ 
sion of nice, tender, , juicy roots for many 
months, certainly not obtainable with just 
the one sowing. The tendency of Lettuce 
to run to seed quickly, and of Dwarf or 
French Beans to harden quickly in hot, 
dry summers, is quite sufficient to demand 
small periodical sowings, especially in 
open allotments where no shade is avail¬ 
able. Other tilings are worth considera¬ 
tion in order to render them the more pro¬ 
fitable in different ways. A good round 
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Beet, for instance, like Crimson Globe, 
comes to maturity much more quickly 
than the long sorts, enabling the ground to 
be cleared for other crops, while the Bush 
Marrows take up far less room than the 
trailing sorts. Many of the above things 
may appear somewhat trivial, but they 
are all factors in profitable cultivation. 

Hardwick. £3. B. S. 


SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 

This popular vegetable has never been 
more abundant, neither has it been in use 
for a longer period than has been the case 
this season. Cutting commenced at the 
end of January, and since then there has 
been a continuous supply of sprouts, 
which is likely to be maintained some 
time longer. The plants were raised from 
seed sown iu the latter end of April last 
year. When ready they were planted on 
a piece of moderately good ground. As a 
result they made but medium growth, but 
it was firm, and, consequently, they all 
Survived the very wet weather experi¬ 
enced in the early part of winter and 
frost attacks later on. The mistake made 
by many is in sowing too early. If a 
severe winter is encountered afterwards 
the plants invariably perish, while those 
set out from a later sowing will often pull 
through. A good object lesson was 
furnished as to this in two neighbouring 
gardens a few years ago. In the one. 
plants from a late March sowing were set 
out in due course. These made luxuriant 
growth, and by the end of the autumn 
were quite 3 feet in height and nearly as 
much through. In the other case the 
plants were raised five to six weeks later, 
and when winter arrived were only about 
half the size. By the end of January 
nearly the whole of the breadth of the 
larger or overgrown plants had succumbed 
to the severe weather, while the plants in 
the other instance passed through it 
almost unscathed and the owner was re¬ 
warded with a plentiful supply of Sprouts 
during the February, March, and April 
following. A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes, aleeplng-dlsease in.— Enclosed 
Ie a Tomato plant, one of several which have 
died when just coming into fruit. The trouble 
always seems to be the rotting of the main 
etem, just beneath the soil. Can you kindly 
tell me the disease and cure (if any)? The 
plants are stout, and healthy, apparently, 
•until they suddenly give way. Both those in 
greenhouse and frames are affected in the 
same way.—L. M. G. 

{The death of the Tomato plant has beeu 
caused by the “Sleeping Disease’’ of 
Tomato (Fusarium lycoperstci). This at¬ 
tacks the plants through the root-system; 
consequently, fungicides are useless. As 
you appear to have the disease present on 
an extensive scale the whole of the soil in 
which the plants are being grown should 
be cleared out before another season comes 
round, and both greenhouse and frames 
be thoroughly cleansed. Next season use 
new compost and obtain seed from a dis¬ 
tant and non-infected source. At present 
the only thing to be done is to ppll up all 
plants exhibiting sigus of the malady and 
burn them. This may possibly prevent 
such as are now healthy from becoming 
contaminated.] 

Turnip Monttsson Winter.— Last winter 
I had a few roots of a new French variety 
sent me for trial, and the quality was so 
good I have grown it In larger quantities 
this season. Though but little grown in 
this country, It is worth a note for its 
excellent quality. It Is called the 
Montesson Winter, and was introduced by 
MM. Vilmorin et Cie., of Paris. Few 
Turnips have become more popular in so 
short a time as this, as, though in some 
points resembling the White Hardy Winter 
uf the Paris markets, this one has a longer 
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root, the flesh very firm,, pure white, very 
sweet, and of excellent table quality. It 
is an ideal Turnip for light soils, and, 
owing to its hardy nature, may be left in 
its growing quarters till required for use, 
as the roots are not readily affected by 
severe weather if a little soil is drawn up 
to them. The roots, not unlike those of a 
well-grown short Parnsnlp, have a purplish 
top. Sown specially for winter use it is a 
most useful variety.—E. K. 

Potato-planting.— Advantage is now be¬ 
ing taken of drier weather to make a start 
with the planting of maincrop varieties of 
Potatoes. Three distinct classes of soil 
have to be dealt with, the first of which 
is fairly light and from long-continued 
cultivation full of humus. In this, plant¬ 
ing is easily done with a long-handled 
dibber, the blunt end of which, when 
pressed into the soil, leaves a hole rather 
more than large enough for the sots to 
lie in. The holes are then closed in with 
the aid of a Canterbury hoe. In the 
second case the soil is heavier, and re¬ 
quires a greater expenditure of time and 
labour in the working of it. In the last 
instance the soil is bordering on clay, 
which must be neither too wet nor too dry 
to get it to break down nicely. In both 
Instances the soil is ridged up during the 
winter reudy for the Potatoes, which are 
planted in the furrows after the Intter 
have been levelled somewhat. A good 
dressing of hotbed manure was given the 
clayey soil, which, now that the ridges 
are being broken down to get fine soil to 
cover the Potatoes with, has become 
intimately mixed with it. A socially 
compounded Potato manure is sprinkled 
in the furrows before they are closed in. 
The latest breadths will not be planted 
till a later date, for which horse labour 
for the drawing of the drills, etc., will be 
used.—G. P. K. 

Late Peas.— From the beginning to the 
middle of June, according to the district, 
is the 4>est time for sowing Peas for a 
supply in autumn. Good culture is 
necessary, as unless well nourished the 
haulm invariably collapses when the pods 
are forming, especially if the weather is 
hot and dry. To ensure the best results 
a fairly deep, rich soil is essential, but 
good crops may be obtained from 
shallower soils by the aid of mulching 
and liberal raaritirial waterings. If the 
soil is at all heavy and retentive fairly 
deep drills are best for sowing the seed 
in, but in light, porous soils trenches 
had better be formed, as watering can 
then be more effectually performed. Sow 
the seeds thinly, as if the growth is. dense 
the chances are mildew will attack it, and 
crowded growth is always weakly. Early 
staking is very important, as if the plants 
are blown to and fro by wind they become 
loose in the soil and suffer accordingly. 
Mulching must also receive attention, as 
it not only keeps the soil in a moist and 
cool condition, but also economises 
labour. Water ,can hardly be too freely 
given after the pods commence to form, 
and no stimulant suits Peas so well as 
farmyard-liquid. * Failing tills, however, 
an approved fertiliser may be worked 
into the mulching with a rake and watered 
in. If continuous bearing is desired the 
Peas must be closely picked. 

Chicory. — This is indispensable where 
salads are in request during the winter. It 
is easily forced and blanched, and when 
other materials are getting scarce it can 
then replace them. By many Chicory is 
also appreciated when prepared for the 
table in other ways than as a salad. Its 
culture is in no way difficult, the chief 
thing being to obtain roots which are of 
good length and not forked, and the larger 
they are in circumference the finer the 


head or crown of leaves produced when 
they are put into gentle heat to force. 
Chicory succeeds in almost any kind of 
soil, but the best results are obtained 
when the staple is of medium texture and 
in good heart from, having been manured 
for previous crops. The seed is best sown 
in drills drawn 1 foot apart, and the plants 
when large enough should be singled out 
to 9 inches apart. Two excellent 
varieties are the Brussels and Christmas 
Salad.—W. K. 

Asparagus beds have produced wonder¬ 
fully well this season, and the present is 
a good time to feed. From May to the 
end of August salt may be given in showery 
weather, and is specially beneficial. There 
are some excellent fertilisers specially 
prepared for Asparagus, and these are 
very quick in their action, so that the 
young roots are enabled to absorb the food 
and develop strong growths. With plants 
close together in beds liquid manure is of 
great value. If this is strong it should be 
diluted and supplies given -weekly will 
maintain a healthy growth. In the ease 
of newly-planted beds it is advisable to 
give a mulch of decayed manure to pre¬ 
vent the roots getting dry. Young beds 
should not be cut over too bard, and from 
this date it may be advisable to leave all 
new growth to mature if it is at all weakly. 

A useful outdoor Tomato- Laxton’s Fill- 
basket. —This was so good last summer 
that I am induced to send a brief note as 
to its excellence for outdoor culture. I 
must admit last season was an ideal one 
for outdoor Tomatoes, but much depends 
upon the plants used. To get good re¬ 
sults there must be a sturdy plant, as 
those late sown are so long after planting 
before they make any headway that much 
time is lost at the start, and the fruits 
when formed have not time to mature 
before the plants are cut down by frost. 
It is well to sow in April and get strong 
plants. The variety noted above is of ex¬ 
cellent quality, of good colour and shape, 
a tery heavy cropper, and remarkably 
early. It is an ideal Tomato for home 
supplies where the supply is largely de¬ 
pended upon from the open air.—C. R. 

Onions.— Spring-sown plants that were 
raised under glass and have since been 
planted out are now established. The soil 
about the roots should be made very firm. 
Any failures in the row's should be made 
good without delay and a sharp look-out 
kept for the Onion mildew'. If any signs 
are detected dust the plants freely with 
black sulphur. When the plants arc grow¬ 
ing freely mulch between the row's witli 
manure from a spent Mushroom-bed. The 
soil between the row's of maincrop Onions 
should be well stirred with the Dutch hoe, 
and weeds removed by hand. Do not thin 
the plants too severely if well-ripened bulbs 
and a heavy crop are preferred to large 
Onions. 

Starting vegetables under glass.— Brussels 
8prouts for the first crop are usually sown in 
boxes under glass. When fit prick out in the 
open air to get strong, and plant out finally 
about May or June. This is one of the most 
useful green crops, and small sowings may 
take place outside in March, April, and May 
for succession. In the old days sometimes 
sowings were made in autumn outside when 
glass was not available, but this is hardly 
• necessary where sowings under glass can be 
adopted. Be careful to select a good strain. 
Among other things, Leeks, Onions, and 
Celery, so far as regards the first sowings, 
are generally started under glass. First sow¬ 
ings of Celery are started in heat, and the 
last outside in April for late crops, as the 
plants raised outside will not run to seed so 
Boon.—E. H. 

Veitch’g self-protecting Broccoli.— This is a 
valuable hardy Broccoli. The leaves curl over 
the heart of the plant, and this constitutes the 
best protection against sudden frost and gives 
time to lift the plants with balls and replant 
in cold houses or pits, where further protec¬ 
tion may be given when required. Seeds may 
be sown now, the seedlings being transplanted 
to get strong before they are finally planted 
out.—E. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May 27th.— Berberis {many 
kinds), Honeysuckles, Pearl Bush, Brooms, 
Lilacs, Weigelas, Jew’s Mallow, Apples, 
Viburnums in variety, Pyrus in variety, 
Rosemary, Wistarias (three), Roses 
(many species),Rose Cramoisie supdricure. 
Sweet Brier, Clematis (various), Holly, 
Quince, Thorns (white and pink), 
Daphnes, Rubus dcliciosus, R. biflorus. 
Snowdrop-tree, Judas-tree, Magnolias, 
Staphyleas, Spiraas, Cydonias, Pcrnct- 
tyas, Coronilla glauca and C. Emerus, 
Deutzias (Lcmoine’s hybrids), Euonymus 
latifolius, E. planipes, Solanum crispum, 
Raphiolepis Delaconri, Laburnums, 
Azaleas, Rosemary, Kalmias, Partridge 
Berry, Vinca, Labrador Tea, Andromeda, 
Elceagnus, Rhododendrons (many), Mexi¬ 
can Orange, Potcntilla fruticosa, hardy 
Orange, Azalea, Cistus in variety, Coton- 
casters, Menzicsia polifolia and varieties, 
Fabiana imbricata, Cornus florida, C. 
florida rubra, Vaccinium, Double Oorse, 
Ericas in variety, Ledum Lyoni, Pour- 
thiwa arguta, Bctula Maximo wiezi, 
Mock Orange, Mountain Ash, .Esenins 
Briotti, Caragana arborcsccns pcndula, 
Tulips, Pwonics, Tufted Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, Columbines, Star of Bethlehem, 
Narcissi, Rock Roses, Ilomeria collina, 
Camassias, Collinsias, Wood Lilies, Iris, 
Qromwcll8, Anehusas, Geraniums, Anten- 
naria. Asphodel, Dwarf Achillea, Poppies, 
Fumitory, Qeums, Flax, Ueuchcras, 
Alpine Phlox, Gladiolus byzantinus. 
Honesty, Eremurus, Day Lilies, Mcconop- 
sis. Bleeding Heart, Anemone, sulphurea. 
Anemone sylvcstris, Ccrastium tomenio- 
sum, Aubrietias, Horminum pyrenaicum, 
Veronicas, Erinus, Chrysogonum virgin- 
ianum. Candytuft, Iceland Poppies, Auri¬ 
culas, Forget-me-not, Othonnopsis, Musk, 
Ranunculus, Arabis, Sea Pinks, Heli- 
chrysum bellidioides, Lychnis dioica and 
L. alpina. Edelweiss, Platystemon cali- 
fornicu8, native and Spanish SciUas, 
Gentians, Ramondia pyrcnaica, Solomon’s 
Seal, Lily of the Valley, Oxalis ennea- 
phylla and others, Lilium myriophyllum. 
Daphnes, Lupinus arboreus, L. poly- 
phyllus hybrids, Greek Valerian, Lepto- 
siphon, Libertia formosa, Euphorbia pilosa 
major, Virginian Stock, Tritoma, Epi- 
medium, Gilia tricolor, Rodgcrsia, Achillea 
argentca, A. serbica. Geranium Lancas¬ 
trian se and several others, Transvaal 
Daisy, Linarias (various), JEthionema 
(six kinds), Gypsophila prostrata, Hya- 
cinthus amethystinus, African Lily, 
Sedums, London Pride, Asperula, Cam¬ 
panula muralis, Monroe’s Mallow, Lady’s 
Slipper, Orchids, Bottle Brush, Scented¬ 
leaved Geraniums, Spccdicclls, Vacci¬ 
nium Vilis Idea and its major form, 
Primula pulvcrulenia and P . japonica, 
Cornus canadensis, Arcnarias, Coronillas 
in variety, Cheiranthus alpinns, Copper- 
leaved Oxalis, Dryas oetopetala, yellow 
Arabis, Linum alpinum, Veronica pinna- 
tiflda, Pentstcmon Scouleri, Globe-flowers, 
native Iris, Nuphar luteum, Aquilegia 
(several), Potcntilla (several), Erodiums,' 
Eriogonum nmbcllatum, Thymes, Roman- 
zoffla sitchcnsis. Double Yellow Ranun¬ 
culus, Scilla italica, Caltha polypetala, C. 
Tyermanni. 

Work in the flower garden.— Sweet 
Violets have been planted to fringe a re¬ 
taining wall which supports the banks 
beneath a pergola which has recently been 
re-erected. The varieties used are 
Admiral Avellan, La France, and Princess 
of Wales. Fuchsia corymbiflora and F. c. 
alba, which were raised from seed last 
year, have been planted out in an Irre¬ 
gular way. A few Arum Lilies have been 
planted out near the Lily tank for the 


summer with the water Forget-me-not 
amongst them. Shamrock Pea has been 
planted on the surface of vases contain¬ 
ing Lilies to drape the same. The stak¬ 
ing of Sweet Peas continues to require 
attention. Annuals, such as Dianthus 
sinensis, Nemesias, Phlox Drummondi, 
are still being planted beneath the Roses. 
Another bed has been planted with 
American Carnations, and one has been 
edged with Convolvulus mauritanieus, a 
beautiful lavender-blue Bindweed, which 
keeps within its allotted space and is 
never without flowers. Clematises are 
growing rapidly, and require attention as 
to tying and training. Some plants of 
/Enothera macroearpa have been put 
amongst Clematises grown on tripods. 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, a beautiful 
orange-yellow flower from Chili, has been 
planted sparsely amongst a bed of Agathea 
coolest is. Beds have been cleaned, and 
many herbaceous plants have been staked. 
This is done with Hazel boughs, which are 
far more satisfactory than the usual plan 
of tying to Bamboo canes. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house.— As soon as the last 
of the ripe fruits have been gathered the 
trees should be relieved as far as possible 
of the wood which has borne the crop, 
after which next year’s fruiting wood can 
be regulated and tied in where necessary, 
so that it may experience full sunshine 
and In due course become properly 
matured. Gross growths which have 
been previously stopped should again be 
pinched if they still exhibit a disposition 
to appropriate an undue share of the sap. 
When this has been attended to the trees 
should he given a thorough washing either 
with a garden engine or hose, and if red- 
spider has gained a footing this treatment, 
if followed up. daily for a time, will 
eventually subdue the attack, as this pest 
cannot stand constant and ^ copious 
applications of cold water. Border water¬ 
ings must still have attention and afford 
liquid manure occasionally to full-grown 
and aged trees. The 

Second-early house, in which the 
fruits are nearing maturity, must be 
treated as mentioned in former notes with 
regard to the earliest crop. Once the 
fruits begin to rii>en give air freely during 
the day and damp the floors occasionally 
in hot, bright weather. Look the fruits 
over daily and remove to the fruit-room 
all which yield to gentle pressure when 
grasped by the hand. This is a far better 
plan than allowing the fruits to hang and 
become over ripe and drop into nets sus¬ 
pended beneath the trees, as they then 
lose that piquancy of flavour which is 
present In a well-grown Peach gathered at 
the right moment. If the fruits have to 
be packed and sent by rail they must then 
be gathered in a fairly firm condition. 

Sucoessional crops.— Trees on which the 
fruits have just completed stoning have 
had a final dressing of artificial manure, 
which was watered home after pricking up 
the surface of the border. The tying in 
of the young wood has, for the time being, 
been brought to a close, and to encourage 
the trees to swell the fruits to the fullest 
size all growths extending beyond the 
limits of the trellis have been stopped. 
The next operation is to elevate the fruits 
as far as possible above the foliage so 
that they may experience the full benefit 
of sunshine and become highly coloured. 
Up to the time the fruits commence to 
soften the trees will be copiously syringed 
morning and afternoon. Trees carrying 
fruits in a less advanced stage of develop¬ 
ment will be freely syringed and given an 
abundance of air, otherwise they will 


mature before they are required. As there 
is less liability of the fruits dropping 
after stoning than is the case earlier in 
the season, they may now be thinned 
down to within a dozen or so of the re¬ 
quired number on each tree. If aphis puts 
in an appearance vaporise the house two 
evenings in succession, and in other re¬ 
spects follow out the advice tendered in 
previous notes. 

8weet Cherries.— As far as can at pre¬ 
sent be determined these have set good 
crops and the trees are making excel¬ 
lent growth. This is the time when wall- 
trained trees need attention, as these 
growths, if allowed to extend to an in¬ 
ordinate length, rob the fruits and the re¬ 
mainder of the wood in the trees to a con¬ 
siderable degree. All such growths, unless 
one is required here and. there for the 
filling of vacancies on the wall, should be 
stopped at the fourth leaf, as the wood is 
now in a soft, succulent condition. This is 
easily effected with the finger and thumb. 
Shoots retained for extension, or to rnakT? 
good deficiencies, should be left unstopped. 
A keen look-out for black-fly has to be 
kept, ns this pest, if once it gains a foot¬ 
ing. quickly cripples the young growths, 
and if the leaves become curled and 
twisted it is then almost impossible to dis¬ 
lodge them. Tobacco powder applied with 
a “ puff ” is the best remedy when the 
insects are first detected, and if followed 
up it ofttimes is the means of averting a 
serious attack. The best liquid insecti¬ 
cide to apply is Quassia extract, but 
unless absolutely necessary this is best not 
used until the foliage becomes more 
hardened. 

Wall Plums —Crops being sparse the 
trees are already making a good deal of* 
growth. This must, be looked over, 
thinned wliere necessary, and the re¬ 
mainder stoned for the purpose of form¬ 
ing future fruiting spurs. As the spurs on 
Plums are so prone to grow out some 
distance from the wall this propensity 
sliould be discouraged ns far as i>ossible 
by dispensing altogether with shoots 
emanating from them which have a 
tendency to grow in an outward direc¬ 
tion. Such shoots are easily removed by 
a dexterous twist made with the finger 
and thumb. Stopping is best done at the 
fourth or fifth leaf. The same vigilance 
in regard to insect attacks is required in 
this case ns for Cherries, and apply 
similar remedies if needed. 

Morello Cherries.— These promise a good 
crop and the trees arc making a consider¬ 
able amount of growth. The present is 
the best time to rid the trees of surplus 
shoots, ns they arc easily Manipulated 
with the finger and thumb. Many leave 
these until later and cut them back to four 
leaves, thus forming spurs which fruit the 
following year. It is, however, the better 
plan to pull them right out and retain no 
more growths than are needed -To furnish 
fruiting wood for another season, as finer 
crops of fruit result, while the wood in 
the trees, by reason of its being more fully 
exposed to the elements, becomes more 
matured. Black-flj' is the greatest enemy 
in regard to insects the Morello Cherry 
cultivator has to contend with, and they 
should be promptly dealt with while the 
attack is in the initial stage. 

Cordons and espaliers. —Apples and 
Pears trained either as. cordons on walls 
or as espaliers on trellises by the side of 
footpaths will require timely pinching of 
spur growths, leaving extension shoots 
intact in cases where the limit of either 
wall or trellis has not yet been reached. 
Particular attention must also he paid in 
the case of young espaliers to the leaving 
of a well-placed shoot to extend the stems 
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in a verticnl direction. Trees crown by 
either method are invariably very fruit¬ 
ful and pay for generous treatment in the 
way of mulching and watering. Suitable 
artificial manures of a potassie and phos- I 
pliatic nature are also beneficial when i 
applied in mild doses now and again. 
Before mulching, the surface soil should 
be lightly pricked up. Pond water, or 
water which has been exposed to the 
air and sun for several days, is prefer¬ 
able to spring water for watering. 

Oisbudding.—In the case of Peaches and 
Nectarines this has been brought to u 
close and the trees are making clean 
growth. Washing either with hose or 
garden engine every few days, or w r hon 
the weather is mild, will now’ be prac¬ 
tised, this taking place for the present 
sufficiently early in the afternoon to 
allow of the foliage becoming dry by 
nightfall. Coping boards will now be dis¬ 
pensed with, as these prevent the up|ier 
parts of the trees benefiting by min, 
while they also tend to encourage red- 
spider attacks. 

Apricots.—The removal of copings and 
the washing of the foliage have had to be 
attended to, as recent heavy rains have 


the case of trees carrying Peaches which 
are taking their last swelling, expose the 
fruits to full light by fixing them up clear 
of the surrounding foliage, and turn the 
apex of each fruit towards the sun, so 
that it may colour up. well. It mny be 
necessary to use some supports to hold 
them in position; if so, thin and rather 
broad pieces of lath placed at the base of 
the fruit will be found suitable. In even 
the latest houses the fruits are now 
stoning, and it is easy to see which arc 
likely to go best through that period. As 
there is a great strain on the trees when 
they are carrying a heavy crop, no time 
should be lost in reducing to the number 
the trees are to carry, the relief thus given 
adding materially to the amount, of flesh 
| put on by those retained. Do not 
! encourage more wood in the trees than is 
wanted to form bearing wood for another 
year, and syringe freely and frequently 
all trees not carrying ripening fruits. 

Apricots. The fruits should now’ be 
finally thinned, the larger varieties, such 
as Moor Park and Oulliu’s Early IVacii, 
being left at an average distance of 
1) inches apart, the smaller varieties at 



Pancratium amcenum. 


left the upper portions untouched. A good 
washing at this stage is necessary to clear 
away the remains of the flow’ers, etc., and 
to dislodge wood-lice and other insects 
hiding in the holes and crevices in the 
walls. • A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house. As s<x>n as the fruit 
is gathered remove the wood which has 
borne fruit this season ami that which is 
not required for next year, and nip the 
points of all side shoots back to two 
leaves. Endeavour to keep all the young 
shoots straight and in their proper places. 
After this has been done give the foliage a 
thorough washing W’ith a syringe or the 
garden engine, using considerable force in 
doing this, but not so as to tear the leaves. 
During the summer keep red-spider in 
check by a frequent use of the syringe In 
the afternoon. Thoroughly water the 
roots as often ns the soil show’s signs of 
dryness. Teach and Nectarine trees in 
pots require much the same treatment as 
the foregoing, but water will be required 
at the roots much more frequently. 

8uccessional Peach-houses.—Continue 
to tie in the growths ns required, and in 
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0 inches. If the fruits are not disposed 
equally over the tree they may be left 
more thickly where they are most 
abundant, hut not closer than fi inches 
for the larger-fruited varieties, and 
3 inches for the smaller ones. Apricots 
when approaching ripeness arc easily 
injured, and if they are crowded against 
each other decay is soon set up. . If an 
Apricot-tree be over-cropped one year it 
generally fails to bear much fruit the 
next, therefore endeavour to avoid this by 
a timely thinning of the fruits. Trees 
which are heavily cropped may bo occa¬ 
sionally assisted with weak liquid 
manure and a mulching of farmyard 
manure over the roots during dry weather. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—The final dis¬ 
budding should now be finished and all 
gross shoots pinched back to a basal 
lateral and blistered leaves removed and 
burnt. In ttiese gardens the trees have 
set many more fruits than must remain; 
all clusters have been reduced to one fruit 
each, and all badly-placed and under-sized 
ones removed. The final thinning will not 
be carried out until the fruits have finished 
stoning. The border has been mulched 
with a 2-inch lnyer of ha If-rotten stable 


manure. Water was applied before and 
after this was put on. 

Roses.—These, in various aspects, are 
now r producing strong growths. An Im¬ 
portant point at the present time regard¬ 
ing the cultivation of Roses is to prevent 
any damage being done by maggot or 
green-fly. A constant watch must be 
maintained to keep these pests iu cheek, 
syringing with insecticide for the fly and 
hand-picking for the maggot. Frequent 
aeration of the soil and sprinkling with 
artificial manure, which in dry weather 
should he well watered in, will stimulate 
growth in all Roses, and where practicable 
a mulch should be applied. The climbers 
on poles or other supports will need the 
strongest growths secured, but do not give 
too severe attention to this detail or much 
of the natural beauty will be marred. 

Biennials and Perennials. -The present 
is a suitable time for sowing many 
biennials and perennials. Well-cultivated 
ground which has not been recently 
manured should be selected for the seed¬ 
bed. If the ground is dry it should bo 
thoroughly watered overnight and will 
then be in good condition next morning 
for sowing the seed. Fol k the soil lightly, 
afterwards raking it to a fine tilth, draw 
the drills at a distance of 1 foot apart and 
about 1 Inch deep. After the seed is 
covered with fine soil the ground should bo 
made firm with the hack of a spade. By 
these means the soil is pressed around the 
seeds, which iu consequence germinate 
better. 

Pinks should be propagated early to 
obtain a good stock of plants for next 
season, and ns so6n as the growths are of 
sufficient length they should be taken off. 
The quickest plan is to slip the young 
shoots from the stem with a downward 
pull trimming otT the ragged ends and a 
few T of the low’er leaves with a sharp 
knife. A frame should he prepared by 
placing a few inches of sand in it, dibbing 
the cuttings in closely. If kept moist and 
shaded they will quickly form roots, after 
which the shading may be gradually dis¬ 
pensed with and the lights removed 
altogether. When the cuttings are well 
rooted they should be planted into 
nursery-beds, w’here they W’ill make good 
plants for autumn or spring planting. 

Celery.—The principal batch of Celery 
should now be forward enough for plant¬ 
ing into the trenches. If the weather is 
hot and dry extra care must be exercised 
in removing the plants. Trenches newly 
formed must be well trodden and w’ell 
soaked the day previous to planting, and 
the plants, whether in boxes or frames, 
must he soaked through ns well. If taken 
up in a semi-dry condition much of the soil 
w’ill full from the roots, and flagging and 
injury to growth follow’. Planting com¬ 
pleted, shade from bright sun by placing 
evergreen branches along the sides of the 
trenches. Any suckers or small leaves 
wiiich cluster around the base of the 
plants must he removed, and an occasional 
(lusting of fresh soot applied when the 
dew is on the plants will keep the Celery- 
maggot in cheek. 

Vegetable Marrows.—All the later plants 
should now be placed in their permanent 
quarters. Give them some protection for 
a short time during cold nights. If hand- 
lights can be spared, so much tlie better. 
When Marrows are grown on the fiat, large* 
holes should be taken out, and nt least 
cne good barrow-load of manure placed in 
each. All unsightly rubbish and leaf- 
heaps. when iu sight, should be planted 
with these. , 

Late autumn and winter vegetables. 
During the present month the bulk of the 
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late autumn and winter crops of Brassicas 
will have to be planted. Cauliflowers are 
most useful, but they need a good root- 
run and an ample supply of moisture in 
dry weather. Few plants pay better for 
deep cultivation, and to secure a full 
season’s growth the plants should be got 
cut as early as possible. Much the same 
advice applies to the early autumn 
Broccoli, such as Protecting and Michael¬ 
mas White. The quarters devoted to the 
early varieties of Borecoles should be in 
readiness for t.he plants, as it is a great 
gain to plant early, before the seedlings 
get drawn in the seed-beds. During the 
present month sow a small quantity of 
seed of the small hearting Cabbages for 
planting out on any vacant plots. The 
small-growing varieties may be planted at 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, on land 
that has been cleared of ail early crop, 
and lightly forked over, or merely hoed 
deeply, drawing drills as for Peas and 
planting therein. 

Potatoes. — Mould up as soon as the 
stems reach a height of 3 inches or 
4 inches, a further earthing up being done 
when they get higher. If the ground be¬ 
tween the lines is hoed a day in advance, 
the surface will be in better condition for 
moulding, and weeds will be cut off. If 
the ground is poor a dressing of fresh soot 
and wood ashes mixed and strewn along 
the rows before the hoeing and earthing 
up are performed will be beneficial. 

Endive is a good substitute for lettuce 
when the latter becomes scarce in the 
autumn, and at this date seeds of the 
Batavian and curled varieties should be 
sown thinly in drills 1 inch deep and 
9 inches apart on well-prepared land. The 
plants should be thinned out according to 
the variety, from 0 inches to 0 inches apart 
in the rows, the thinnings being trans¬ 
planted into beds of rich soil. Endive re¬ 
quires plenty of water in dry weather, or 
it will soon “ bolt,” more especially the 
early sowings. F. W. Galloi*. 


SCOTLAND. 

Malmalson Carnations. — To delay the 
flowering period of a quantity of Mal- 
maison Carnations the plants were, during 
the week, removed from the unheated 
house in which they had been for some 
time and plunged in an ash-bed out of 
doors in a sheltered place. At the same 
time, the most promising of the batch were 
shifted into larger pots.' In 5-inch pots, 
however, they had made such robust 
growth that it was felt to be advisable to 
move them into 8-inch pots. Among the 
tyjies of Malmaisons, Mme. A. Warroque, 
if now somew’hat old, and Princess of 
Wales are free and consistent bloomers, 
valuable alike for decoration in pots or for 
cutting. For the latter purpose, if bold 
and massive blooms are desired, dis¬ 
budding must be regularly done. Out of 
doors much care is necessary in respect of 
watering, more especially when the pots 
are plunged. 

Violets. —Owing to the pressure of other 
work the annual replanting of Violets has 
hitherto been delayed, but in the course 
of the week they have been attended to, 
both lines and beds having been renewed. 
The delay, after all, has been, perhaps, 
all in favour of the success of the plants, 
for the runners were correspondingly 
stronger, and, as it happened, just after 
the planting was completed, a succession 
of showers fell, which, for the present, has 
saved artificial watering. At the same 
time, should a period of sunny w r eather 
ensue, recourse will be promptly had to 
watering, and from time to time, during 
the heat of the summer, an occasional 
syringing will be given in order to pre¬ 
vent, or to keep in check, red spider. 


Lorraine Begonias. — During the week 
the most forward of these have gone into 
3-inch pots. For a . time, until the roots 
get fairly to work in the new soil, the pots 
are plunged in the propagating-case in 
Cocoa-fibre. The gentle bottom-heat and 
the moisture appear to suit the require¬ 
ments of these Begonias in their younger 
stages. 

Lycopodiums and Selaginellas.— Growth 
is now making good progress, and the pre¬ 
sent is a very suitable time to repot or to 
divide these useful subjects. If divided 
or repotted before root-action is on the 
move there is a danger that many of the 
plants may be unsatisfactory, but when 
attended to just at this time any danger 
from that cause is infinitesimal. While 
both of these families are well adapted 
for pots, I much prefer them in shallow 
pans S inches or 9 inches in diameter, in 
which they make useful specimens. 
Selaginellas have, in addition, some value 
for planting out beneath stages or in simi¬ 
lar places. 

Ferns under glass.— Shading is now in¬ 
dispensable where the finer varieties of 
Ferns are grown. The majority of Ferns 
appreciate coolness, moisture, and shade 
during the summer, and if given these the 
fronds are of a superior character. At 
the present time the young growths of 
many Ferns are equally, if not more, at¬ 
tractive than the old fronds. For example, 
the fine shades represented by the tender 
growths of Adiantuin gracillimum, A. 
Williamsi, and. in an especial degree, those 
of A. llenslovianum. A. Ghiesbrechti 
(A. scutum), and A. Farleyense are very 
beautiful. A. llenslovianum, although, per¬ 
haps, a shade coarse when fully grown, is 
very effective when the fronds are young, 
the shade then being a delicate purple. 
The growing i*>pularity of the Nephrolepis 
family is noticeable, and, to a great ex¬ 
tent. these are taking the place of Pterises. 
N. toda*oides, N. Foster!, and N. Marshalli j 
form a useful trio, and large or specimen 
pieces of N. tuberosa are of value in large 
houses. When stimulants are required, 
nothing appears to be better adapted to 
the requirements of Ferns generally than 
quite weak soot-water given at frequent 
intervals. Pterises, should space in the 
houses be limited at present, will do very 
.well in a cold frame upon an ash bed—a 
northerly exposure being preferable from 
now’ onward. 

Dahlias.— Owing to their usual quarters 
being requisitioned for vegetable-growing, 
very few r have been propagated. In order 
to retain the different varieties for (it is 
hoped) next season’s work the tubers were, 
in the course of the week, planted out in 
a dry state. A large bed, previously filled 
with odds-and-ends, was cleared out, and 
the Dahlia tubers w;ere planted in it, quite 
closely. Being in fairly good heart it w r as 
not necessary to afford any manure, but 
in the case of surplus tubers put out in 
odd open spaces in the shrubberies a good 
spadeful of well-decayed material was 
placed below the tubers. The P;eony or 
Giant-flowered section is especially well 
adapted for the latter purpose, such 
brilliant kinds as Souv. de Gustave Duzon 
being very show^y in such places. The 
Collarette varieties grow deservedly popu¬ 
lar, and, to a great extent, threaten to 
eclipse the single Dahlias. 

Tomatoes in pots.— A final lot has been 
got into the fruiting-pots. These are 
10 inches in diameter, in w’hich heavy 
crops are the rule. Growth is, of course, 
confined to a single stem, side-shoots being 
rubbed out in their earliest state. Those 
previously potted and now bearing freely 
are being given weak liquid manure twdee 
a w’eek, the plants having been previously 
top-dressed with old and friable turf. In 


a neighbouring garden in w r hicli Tomatoes 
are very extensively grown the practice is 
followed of placing a turf below each pot, 
into which the roots find their way. • This 
method answers very well, but, it must be 
confessed, gives a rather untidy appear¬ 
ance to the house. 

Grass-cutting now makes considerable 
inroads on the time week by week. . In 
many cases, it is to be feared, the scythe 
will not be so regularly used as has 
hitherto been the case. Odd corners, 
where the machine cannot reach, will, of 
course, be attended to where such corners 
are in view, but orchard Grass and the 
growth round the outskirts of shrubberies 
may have to be content with a single 
cutting during the current season. 

Gooseberries give promise of being an 
excellent crop. As there is some demand 
for fruit for stewing just at present a 
little thinning is being done among the 
larger-berried varieties. A good deal of 
bottling is done, and to provide sufficient 
berries for this purpose, a few seasons ago 
some young trees of Ironmonger, Warring¬ 
ton, and Whinham’s Industry were 
planted. These are bearing very heavy 
crops, and presently the berries will be of 
a usable size. A sharp look-out is being 
kept for possible attacks of caterpillar, 
but so far no signs of its.presence have 
been observed. 

Vegetable garden.— A good deal of fork¬ 
ing up has been done through early and 
second early Potatoes. These will be 
moulded up with the garden plough as 
opportunity offers. Turnips were thinned 
and more seed sown. Encouraged by the 
success of a line or two of Swedes during 
last season more space, will be devoted to 
their culture this year. Ga rden-growm 
Swedes are not so coarse as those grown 
in fields, and are generally in request in 
the early months of the year. Successions! 
lines of Peas, Broad Beans, French, and 
Climbing French Beans were sowm. Sown- 
out Onions are promising, and a little 
thinning among these and among Carrots 
has been done. 

Leeks.— When extra large specimens are, 
for any reason, desired, those raised in 
heat and now 7 hardened off may go out at 
any time. Personally, I think that stems 
of a moderate thickness and with about 
12 inches of blanch are preferable in every 
way to the huge and overgrown specimens 
seen upon the show r -bonrd. There can be 
no doubt as to which is more appreciated 
in the kitchen. For exhibition I used to 
like Early Rouen, w’hich blanched well at 
an early date; and was of great thickness 
of stem, combined with a massive and well- 
coloured flag. But, growm for exhibition, 
it was comparatively valueless for the 
kitchen. W. McGutfog. 

Balmat Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. GEOFFREY B. WHITEHEAD. 
We regret to report the death of this 
gentleman at Mayes, East Grinstead, on 
May 20th in his 84th year. He w'as a City 
man devoted to alpine flowers, and one of 
the first to take them up in earnest. Efvery 
time he changed his residence he made a 
new rock garden in each new r place, and 
it w r as at Bickley. many years ago, that 
we saw the first attempt at making a rock 
garden with any artistic aim. The early 
growers of these plants carried out the 
idea of a rock * garden being a heap of 
stones set on end, and often on the wrong 
end. Of this, even at Regent’s Park and 
Kew. there were examples. Lately he 
made a rock garden at Mayes, and, as 
long before, always found great pleasure 
in the work. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS AT CHELSEA. 
"While these were not of the Imposing 
•character of former years there was much 
that was good from the leading growers 
of these things. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot, had a remarkable group of standard 
and bush Rhododendrons relieved by 
Maples. The pink Rhododendron Alice 
was charming, while the rich red of Mrs. 
E. C. Stirling stood out strongly from the 
rest. Others of note were Mrs. William 
Agnew and Sappho. There was also a re¬ 
markable display of Ghent Azaleas and 
many examples of Viburnum plica turn. 
Rhododendron Pink Pearl was also very 
finely shown. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., arranged a particularly brilliant lot of 
Ghent and mollis Azaleas, the many shades 
of colour now found in these plants being 
seen to perfection. It is, however, the 
salmon and rose tones and others from 
palest yellow to orange that render such 
pleasing harmonies. 

Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
associated hardy Azaleas with some choice 
Rhododendrons, of which White Pearl 
stood out prominently. This exhibitor 
also had Lilacs, Cytisus, Pyrus Malus 
Scheideckeri, and the showy Cerasus 
Hlzakura. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, contributed a group in which 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Maples, and 
Brooms all played a part with Pyrus and 
other things. A new Rhododendron here 
was Sir Charles Butler, with purplish 
trusses of bloom. It is very free and said 
to be fragrant. 

Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton 
Court, Chiswick, arranged in the open a 
superb collection of Japanese Maples, 
whose beauty and charm it is not possible 
to over-estimate. Probably a finer lot has 
never been seen. Two or three varieties 
merit mention, A. dissectum variegatum, 
A. sanguineum variegatum, and A. 
roseum marginatum, though A. japonicum 
aureum also told to advantage. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a | 
miscellaneous group of Ceanothus, some of 
the ornamental Vines, Japanese Maples, ! 
and other plants. | 

Messrs. George Jackman and Sons^ i 
Woking, had as a novelty King of the I 
Belgians Clematis, one of the patens type j 
with mauve-coloured flowers. Ville de 
Lyon, Nellie Moser, Lady Northcliffe, Mrs. | 
Hope (lavender), and Stella (purplish- i 
mauve) were also good. This firm also ! 
had an exhibit of Hydrangea arborescens j 
grandiflora alba with Kalmias. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, grouped j 
very effectively a considerable selection of 
the best Lilacs, single and double, and in a 
group apart a delightful lot of Rhododen¬ 
dron (Azalea) indicum in variety. 

Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. 
Down, had a group of uncommon shrubs 
in which several Leptospermums were to 
be seen, the more attractive being L. 
Boscaweni and the red-flowered L. 
scoparium Nicholli. A richly-coloured un¬ 
named seedling said to have originated 
from these two was also remarked. Pitto- 
sporum Silver Queen, Grevillea Banksi, 
and Veronica Astori were also in the group. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed a group in which Viburnum 
plicatum, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Cytisus 
prsecox, Teucrium fruticans, and much 
besides were noted. 

Messrs. George Paul and Son, Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, had a particularly 
good group of the best double Lilacs in the 
cut state. The three finest whites, Com- 
tesse de Choiseul, Jeanne d’Arc, and Miss 
Ellen Willmott were superbly shown. The 


finest dark-coloured sorts were Negro and 
Othello, double and single flowered re¬ 
spectively. Miss Florence Stepman is a 
good single white. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater, con¬ 
tributed well-flowered Wistarias, the old 
gnarled stems, while indicative of age, 
still affording evidence of considerable 
vitality. The firm also showed many 
choice shrubs, as Ilex Pernyi, Rubus 
Veitchi, and Lonicera Giraldi, a species 
with woolly leafage and purple flowers, 
though little or no perfume so far as we 
could detect. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
showed a considerable variety of Ghent 
Azaleas, Lilacs, with Tree Pteonies and 
other things bordered by alpine plants. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsia foliage Injured (A. S .).—The 

foliage has been attacked while quite young 
by a bug, which has pierced the young tissues 
and sucked the sap, so that the young leaves 
have been prevented from developing fully. 
Fumigation is the only thing likely to destroy 
the bugs, as they are active, and cannot be 
killed by dipping. 

Erigeron mucronatus (Inquirer ).— You had 
better plant out your seedlings at once. They 
i will bloom during the summer. It is a valu- 
i able border plant, and makes a good edging. 

, For several weeks in the summer it is a mass 
I of bloom about 9 inches high. The flowers are 
I pink when they first open, and afterwards 
change to white. It is also known as Vittar 
denia triloba. 

Rose-tree in poor condition (F. A. T. D .).— 
We cannot undertake to name Roses. We 
should advise you when it has done flowering 
| to cut out all the old and useless wood and 
train in the young shoots so as to allow the 
sun and air to reach them. At the same time 
encourage these by a heavy mulch of manure 
' and frequent soakings of water. If you can 
| obtain liquid manure give frequent weak 
doses of this. 

' Mealy-bug on Plumbago (A Reader). —This, 
several specimens of which we found on the 
growths of Plumbago you send, is a terrible 
pest. It will be scarcely possible to clear it 
off altogether at one dressing, but you may 
syringe the plants forcibly with a mixture of 
soft-soap and a quarter of a pint of paraffin 
to three gallons of water, applied warm. Take 
care that you keep the paraffin well mixed, 
putting every alternate eyringeful back into 
the can. Perseverance will be necessary, more 
especially if other plants growing close by are 
also attacked by the same troublesome insect. 

Unhealthy leaves on greenhouse plants 
(Inquirer ).—The cause of the spotted and un¬ 
healthy appearance of the leaves of the soft- 
wooded greenhouse plants you have sent is 
evidently to be traced to careless watering, 
inattention to ventilation, and a bad attack 
of green-fly combined. The leaves of Pelar¬ 
goniums, especially, will become spotted if the 
plants are allowed to sometimes become dust- 
dry at the root and then at others flooded with 
water. Keep the soil in the pots of all your 
plants fairly moist, and in ventilating avoid 
cold draughts of air striking the plants: this 
latter evil will turn the foliage of many kinds 
of greenhouse plants a bad colour in a short 
time. Fumigate with Tobacco frequently to 
destroy green-fly, and on fine days wash your 
plants freely with clean water, applied some¬ 
what forcibly with a syringe. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (Fuchsia ).—-From 
the appearance of the Fuchsia buds sent, the 
plants that produced them seem to be growing 
in a badly-ventilated structure, and also most 
probably at some period of their growing 
season the plants have been allowed to be¬ 
come dust-dry at the roots, and then heavily 
watered. Either of these causes would be 
quite sufficient to account for the buds falling 
| off instead of expanding. Pay regular atten- 
j tion to watering the plants now, and give 
I them, if well rooted, occasional soakings of 
1 weak soot or cow-manure-water in a clear 
state. Keep the plants clear of insect pests, 
and syringe them freely twice or thrice daily. 
Give the greenhouse abundant ventilation, 
and the plants as much space as can possibly 
be afforded them. A great evil in small green¬ 
houses is overcrowding, and it often causes 
the flower-buds of soft-wooded plants. such as 
Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, to turn blind. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-leaf blister (J. E. H. 0 .).—The leaves 
of your double-flowering Peach have been 
attacked by a fungus known as " curl" or 
‘ leaf-blister ” (Exoascus deformans). This 
trouble is due to cold, cutting winds. In the 
course of a few weeks, if the bad leaves are 
first pulled off before the blisters beoome big, 
and with warmer weather, the trees will start 
into healthy growth. Leaf-blister is more 
prevalent in some seasons than others, and 


the more ungenial and cold the spring the 
worse is the attack. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EarwlgB, destroying (Mrs. Gorton ).—The 
only way to destroy them is to lay the hollow 
stems of various plants—as Sunflowers, Broad 
Beans, or Bamboos — among the foliage. 
These should be examined every morning and 
the contents shaken or blown into a vessel of 
water on whioh a little paraffin is floating. 


flHORT REPLIES. 

L. H .—The manure in question is a speci¬ 
ality of a well-known firm, who are manufac¬ 
turers of this and other manures for the 
I garden. A similar product can be had from 
any dealer in garden sundries, and several 
| Carnation specialists also sell a manure 
i adapted to the purpose. We regret being un- 
, able to give the name of the makers as above, 
but we feel sure you will quite realise that it 
, would be invidious on our part to name any 
1 particular firm or to recommend their speci¬ 
alities. - F. A. T. I ).— Seeing the Fir has been 

so many yearB in one position, we doubt very 
i much if you could move it with any chance of 
success, and seeing it will in time blot out the 
border you refer to, we should not hesitate to 

destroy it.-L. P. F .—The beet hardy Sage 

is Graham’s; but the one you saw at Gravetye 
is probably Salvia patens. As to getting 
Heaths, you cannot do better than procure 
them from one of the Derbyshire nurseries 

near Matlock.- H. T. Silva .—You had best 

I plant the conns, but seeing your soil is so 
1 heavy it would be well to use in the drills 
| plenty of light material, such as old potting 
i bench soil. Even then we doubt very much 
j whether they will flower. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Chas. Sweet .—The com¬ 
mon Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica).- W. M .— 

1, Adiantum * concinnum latum; 2, Pteris 
cretica; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, Adiantum 

Williamsi.- F. P. —1, Ribbon Grass (Phalaris 

I arundinacea variegata); 2, Ornithogalum 

{nutans; 3, Saxifraga hypnoidee; 4, Anemone 

1 nemoroea.- K. M. E. —1, Kerria japonica 

i fl.-pl.; 2, The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 3, 
The Shad Bush (Amelanchier canadensis); 4, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda.- H. P.—1, The com¬ 

mon Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens); 2, 
Lonicera tatarica: 3, The Nepaul Laburnum 
(Piptanthus nepalensis): 4, Alonsoa incisi- 

folia.-J. O. J. —1, Berber!* Darwini; 2, 

Weigela rosea; 3, Centaurea montana; 4, 
Diplacus glutinoeus.- C. H. —1, Berberis vul- 

S aris purpurea; 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Willow 
[erb (Epilobium angustifolium); 4, Acer 

palmatum.- K. D. E. —1, Staphylea colchioa; 

2, The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ter* 
nata); 3, Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pl.; 4, Mespilus 
Smithi. M.—1, Saxifraga Wallace!; 2, Cen¬ 
taurea montana alba; 3, Arabia albida fl.-pl.; 
4. Double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga grann- 

lata fl.-pl).-P. K.— 1, Berberis Darwini; 2, 

The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia).- 

F. L. S.— Form of the Poppy Anemone (A. 

coronaria): 2, Anemone fulgens.-W. L.—1, 

Cyperus alternifolius; 2, Saxifraga Rhei; 3, 
The Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria balearica); 

4, Helianthemum vulgare.- E. L. L. — 

Browallia Jarnesoni- 2, Diplacus glutinoeus; 

3, The Pearl Bush (Exochorda gran diflora).- 

F. .4. T. D .—The Pearl Bush (Exochorda gran- 
diflora). The only pruning neoeeeary is to 
thin out the older branches after flowering. 

- A. IF. A. —A, Saxifraga trifurcata; B, 8. 

hypnoides.- A. B. C. —1, Spirsea sp. flowers 

too dried up; 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, Berberis 
stenophylla; 4, Saxifraga Andrewsi probably, 

please send in bloom.-F. A. T. D. —1, Next 

week; 2, Narcissus poeticus plenus; 3, Cen¬ 
taurea montana alba; 4, Kindly send a com- 

6 1ete plant; 5, We cannot undertake to name 
oses; 6, Exochorda grandiflora, poor speci¬ 
men. When sending plants for name kindly 
read our rules to correspondents, which state 
that we undertake to name only four speci¬ 
mens in any one week.- A. Donovan. —Strep- 

tosolen Jarnesoni (syn. Browallia Jameson!). 

- C. S., Hants. —Clianthus puniceus, should 

succeed on a wall in your district.- 

.4. M. L. B. G. L. —A, Camaesia eeculenta: B, 
Tradescantia virginica; C, Saxifraga hyp- 
noidea. Mr 8. Gawne .—Iris oriental is. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


C. F. A. Van dee Bluys, Ram6e, Guernsey.— 
List ofCarnations. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf Nur¬ 
series, Dublin .—List of Summer Bedding 
Plants. _ 

Trial of winter-flowering Begonias.— 

We are asked to state that a trial of 
winter-flowering Begonias will be held at 
Wisley during the coming winter. Three 
plants of each variety should be sent im¬ 
mediately, addressed The Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (Station, Horsley, L. & 
S.W.R.), from whom the necessary forms 
of entry may be obtained.— F. Keeble, 
Director. 
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To abolish weeds from your 

lawn and restore the growth and colour of the grass 

sprinkle Vulvas Lawn Sand over the whole lawn—4 to 5 ounces per 
square yard. Don't delay; the sooner you do it the better the results, 
and the longer you will enjoy the 
jrpossession of a lawn that will be a 
v i real acquisition to your garden. 


GIVE THEM 
CARMONA 

and your vegetables will bear 
maximum crops. Every plant 
and every square yard of ground 
will double and treble in yield. 
Feed your flowers with it, and 
your garden will be a blaze of 
colour throughout the season. 
Carmona provides the food that 
plants need, as much os they 
need, and when they need it. 
Enrioh your Seed Beds with 
Carmona, and Feed it to 
Crowing Plants. 

All Seedsmen sell it in tins, 6<L, 
1J-, 2,6 Bags, U lbs . ±6; 28 lbs., 
716 ; 56 lbs., 12/6; 112 lbs., &1-. 
ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH. 


WORLD RENOWNED 


LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 


Obtain your Velvas at once and apply 
it on the tirst bright, dry day. It will 
kill the weeds in a day or two, and 
t he grass will soon spring up. restored 
in vigour and enriched in colour. 
Most Seedsmen sell it in tins. 6d., 1 -, 
a, -, 3 6 ( H lbs.). A nd kegs, 281 bs. ,6iG; 

56 lbs., Ill-; 112 lbs.. 20I-. 

If you experience any difficulty in 
obtaining Velvas write to us— 
ROBINSON BROS., LTD- 
WEST BROMWICH. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.MiaiKINC 


.CHOOSING THE RIGHT SYRINGE- 

The importance of thoroughly wetting the plant 
when spraying cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
and it is here that the Syringe used very often 
makes all the difference between success and failure. 
With the “ Abol ” failure is impossible. It is the 
only Syringe giving just the right spray for the 
successful application of insecticides with absolute 
economy. Varies the density of the spray from 
fine to medium or coarse, as desired. 


Specially recommended by the 
NATIONAL HOSE SOCIETY, and 
all principal authorities. 1LH.S. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 

No. 4 (l X 14). a6; No. 5 (1 x 20), 10'6: 
No. 6 (IF x 20). 14/6. Bend " A " not 
included, but 1/6 extra. 

Or all Nurserymen, Iron¬ 
mongers, SlG. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturer*: 
E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 75, Beltring. 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 

Treatise on Garden Pests Gratis and 
Post Free. 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write tor List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 

SmithficWl Ironwork*. Leeds; & New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 

London. S.E- 




If unobtainable of your^seedsman, tee supply pott/ree. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


DIRTY HANDS 

After GARDENING, Motoring, Golfing, Cyollng, or 

SOILED HANDS 

After FRUIT STAINS can be thoroughly cleansed 
and made beautifully soft and velvety by 

OSBORNE BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 


pA 


A Perfumed Toilet Soap. 

A LUXURY for CIGARETTE 
SMOKERS. 

V Rfmnve* Nicoiiii- Stain*. 
JlT’TfM Of Chemists-nd Stores. Price 
Bd. or Post Free for Stamps 
_ from the Proprietors, 

Xk O OSBORNF. BAUER, A 

V A X CHEESE MAN, 

« 19, Golden 8q., London, W. 

BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 

A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin anti Latin- 
English. By Wrn. Miller. 12a.; post free. 12s. Bd. “A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Ti me*.—PUBLISH ER, G3, Uncoln's Inn Fields,London. W.O. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet.3/6 

No. 2 „ „ „ 10,000 . 2 6 

No. 3 ., 1.000 . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 



To show the variety of styles 

We illustrate another type of our Greenhouse Glass Cutters. Tl 
handle is especially easy on the hand. The wheels are steel, hau 
sealed in airtight chambers 


Red Devil” Glass Cutter 


Their users “girdle the globe.” You’ll see why when you try 
them. Then you’ll wish you had started to use them sooner. 
They save glass, money, labor and trouble. 


Special Introductory Offer 


) make readers of “ Gardening ” acquainted with the “ Red 
)evil ” Glass Cutter No. 5, we have “ dedicated ” a special 
lot. While it lasts we ll mail you a sample of the type illus¬ 
trated for lOd. (stamps accepted). Booklet free. 

Smith & Hemenway Co.lnc. I , ^ 1 ” , riw,T?.*£SS: 


Advertisement Rates 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

I 'ill 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sixes Floor. 

6 ft long, 4 ft. wide. 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft, long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft, wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the tirat 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10a. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver* 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO. 


iOOKS ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 

I CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half 
ices New. 25 pur cent, discount. Catalogues free. Books 
ti gh t—W & G. FOYLE, 121. Charing Cross-road, London. 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established "(O Years. BEDFORD 
Works, 6 acres. 


p ARDEN NETTING. — Best Bird-Proof; 

vJ 25 by 11 yards, Is.; by 4} yards. 3s. 9d. ; by 8* yards, 
7s. fid.; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carriage paid.-KNIGHT. Roval Arcade. Lowestoft._ 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Robinson, at 
the office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C.— 
June 12, 1915. Telephone: Hoi bom 73L 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.’ 
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ONE PENNY. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1915. 


VOL. XXXVII.—No. 1893. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Office* of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" aro now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should toe addressed. _ 

DARK’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING.— 

JJ Finest strains ot Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Primulas, Polyanthus, Stocks, 
Bweefc Williams, Wallflowers, etc. List on application.— 
BARR A SON8, King-street, Corent Garden, London. 

TJOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Sumner Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on application.—DOBBIE A Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh, ___ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal In tern at. Exhib., 
1912 Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 

WALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 

' * garden, rook garden, water garden, wild garden, her¬ 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
—R. WALLACE 4 CO., Colchester. _ 

TRISES for border or Iris garden or water- 

A side. Suggestions and Lists free.—R. WALLACE & 
00., Colchester. _ 

PLANTS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT.— 

A Prize Onions: Ailea Craig, Is. 6d. 100. Prize Colossal, 
Champion, and Lyon Leeks, Is. 3d. 100. Fine Cauliflowers, 
Eclipse, Autumn Giant, la. 3d. 100. Prize Celery, red or 
white, 2 b. 3d. 100; others. Is. 6d. 100. Fine CabLages and 
Red, prize Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Lettuce, all 9d. 100, 
List free.—D. BIRD (Dept. 3), Boxhedge Farm, Banbury. 

HENTLANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

5a. free; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s. 6d.; 6 Oamunda regalis, 3s. 6<L 
—P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyraughan, Co. Clare. _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

*" Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

HARDEN NETS.—Tanned, very small mesh, 

'J extra measure. 100 yards by 2, 50 by 4, 25 by 8, 7s. ; 12 
by 6, 3s.; 10 by 5, 2s.; any size supplied, id- «q. yard; odd 


TIEATH 

your PI 
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pieces, 40 lb* 4g.-J. TRAJJH3R, St. Monanoe. _ 

TTARRISON’S “ Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

■LL the best and cheapest. See page iii. this week's issue. 
Circular and testimonia ls on a pplication. _ 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, Ac., ordirect by postfrom the MAN AGE K, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1/ondon, W.C. _ 

HENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle. 

nJ - Fitted with B.8 A. 3-speod gear, latest improvements, 
gear case, all accessories; new last Septem er; accept 
£4 15s. Reason explained ; approval willingly. — 58, Cum- 
bridge-street, Hyde Park, London. _ 

T)EATH TO ALL INSECT PESTS.—Rid 

A' your Plante of Green Fly, Black Fly, Spider, and 
other injurious pests by using McDougalls Fumere and 
Tobacco 8heets. No spirit required. No liquid poison. 
Economical and safe. Efficiency and strength guaranteed 
by the oldest established Manufacturers of Horticultural 
Specialities. Sold by nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 
throughout the world. _ . _ 

A RTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

AA Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Gates, Seats, and Tables. 
English Larch and Oak Poles. Larch, 11 ft., la. 6d.; 4-5 in. 
diameter. Oak, 14 ft., Is. 3d.; dia. 3 in.—W. WALTERS & 
CO., Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: 1646, 

■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

Av ment of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, 4c. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD., Norwich. _ 

PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

AJ Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Givelength 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. —Medals awarded 
1665,1881, 189 d.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

■JA. being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, ana only 
require weeding and keepingclean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to be done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELWAY 4 SON’S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. _ 

WEBBS’ SWEET WILLIAMS.—Webbs’ 

" " Invincible mixed ; Webbs’Pink Beauty, salmon-pink; 
Webbs' Scarlet Beauty, scarlet; each, Is. per packet post 
free. For the finest strains of Aquilegias, Antirrhinums, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Campanulas, Canterbury Bella, 
Delphiniums, Pansies, Hollyhocks, Primulas, Stocks, 4a, 
see Webbs' Catalogue, post free.—WEBB 4 SONS, Ltd., 
The King’s Seedsmen. Wordsley, Stourbridge. _ 

ANTIRRHINUMS, Chrysanthemums, 

aa Dahlias, Pentatemons. Violas, and other bedding 
plants for immediate planting. Catalogue free.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, 4 CRISP, Limited (with which is 
amalgamated The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd.), 10, The 
Arcade, Li verpool-st., London, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, 
Surrey, and Twyford, Berks. 


pERPETUAL Flowering Carnations. 

A Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER 8LUYS, F.R.H.8., Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Av and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Keeton, Kent._ 


H.ERANIUMS FOR BEDDING. — Paul 

'J Cram pel, 50, 8s.; 100, 15s. H. Jacoby, 12s. 100. White 
Snowdrop, 50, 8s.; 100, 15s.; from 3-lnch pots. Cash with 
order.—JAMES JAMES, Finedon, Wellingborough. 

W MAUGER & SONS, Bulb Growers to 

• the Trade, Guernsey, beg to notify that their Whole¬ 
sale Catalogue is now ready, and will be posted to all 
Trade applicants, _ 

HNE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 

vJ tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

"□LOWER POTS.—10 8£in., 107in., 20 6in., 

A 20 5 in., 30 3j in., 30 3Jin., 20 2} in., packed free, in erato 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVON8, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

XTOBLE FOLIAGE for covering Pergolas, 

-*-x Old Trees, Buildings, eta—Plant now. Grape Vines 
and Ivies, 7 ft. high, from large pots, 2 b. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each; 
27s. and 36a. doz.—WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Midd'esex. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.--In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wni. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times.— PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London, W.C. 

WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

*" hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4ft. 3in. square, £42s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car- 
riage paid.—H. J. OASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustlo 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT 4 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. _ 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

xJ Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand 
each 3s. per sack; ltaffla, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT 4 CO., Hop Exchange, 8.E. _ 

CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL’ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask yourNurseryinan 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S LUPINUS. — Polyphylluu, 

^ Button's Pink, per packet. Is.; Polyphyllus, Sutton's 
hybrids, per packet, Is. Sutton’s Aquilegias, selected long- 
spurred hybrids, per packet. Is. Sutton's giant double 
Daisy, mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. Post free. _ 

BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. __ 

OOW NOW.—Bath’s EMPRESS PANSIES, 

^ ns grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. The 
richest and largest-flowered strain of Pansies extant. Per 
packet, 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d., post free for cash with order.— 
(Dept. B), R. H. BATH, Ltd", The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS, 

A bedded in the open, give better results than the old- 
fashioned Border Carnations. All particulars from— 
YOUNG 4 CO., F.R.H 8., Carnation Specialists and Gold 
Medallists, JIatherley, Chel tenham. __ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS forGARDEN, ls.fid. 

^ doz. ; 8s. 100. For Greenhouse, Is. 9d. doz.; 12s. 100. 
Double Lobelia, 2s. 6d. 100; Perpetual Carnations, 5s. doz.; 
Geraniums, Zonal, 2s. 6d. doz.; Ivies, Is. 6d. doz., named, 
carr. paid. List free.—C. A HOBBS, Boundwell, Bristol. 

•"TRICOLOR GERANIUM.—Mrs. Pollock, 

A Italia Unita. and bronze, 2s. dozen; Jacobys, W. B. 
Gem, Silver and Ivy-leafs, strong plants, Is. 6d. dozen; 60, 
5s.; carr. paid cash.—GRUDGE, 56, Tankards Close, Bristol. 

pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

Al tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin’s "NewCul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN 4 CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willoston, Chester. 

CHOrCE ROCK PLANTS.—3d. each, from 

pots. Many rare kinds. List on application.—Miss 
SELIN ARAN DOLPH, The Cottage,Cbartham, Canterbury. 

TAWN MOWERS (“ FRANKWELL.”)— 

AJ Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjdst- 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price. 13s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 

HARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

VA Rmall mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100x1 yd., 
3s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3yds., 11s. 3d.; 4 yds., 15s.; 50x 6 yds., 
11a. 3d.; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. od. Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Pep. L), Shrewsbury, Estab. 60 years. 

"DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Au training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is wanner than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3in., 2Jd.; 34 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. _ 

-REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

A) 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout {-inch mesh, 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free — 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Porthleveu, Cornwall. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

AA Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. ' 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; pose 
free. 11s. Addresa-PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. _ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

A birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is—H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. _ « 

POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and 

A Appliances of all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultry 
Houses No. 181a or Kennels No. 181) sent post free on appli- 
cation.—BOULTON 4 PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. _ 

pARLY USE of Gishurst Compound keeps 

J-J down Green Fly. Red Spider, Mealy Bug. Mildew, etc., 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. The new liquid 
form mixes with water immediately. In tins, 6d. to 6s. each 
of Dealers in Garden Sundries. Wholesale — PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, _ 

HREEN HOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VJ —" Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. "Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON 4 SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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Lighton’s 

Maincrop 

Tomato 

Plants, 

1/3 doz.; 

8/- 100, 


A GRAND 
VARIETY FOR 
PLANTING IN 
THE OPEN. 


40 ROCK & ALPINE PLANTS, 2 6 

8trong dumps, 100, in 60 vara., 15/-; 100. iu 25 rare., 10/- 

160 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS, 2 6 
40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 2/6 

200 BEDDING PLANTS, 26 

All named and carriage paid. 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS, 2 6 

CELERY, transplanted. U - 100. 6/- 1.000. 
free. 

B. Sprouts, Lyon Leek, Cauliflower, Lettuce, If -100 
BARGAIN LISTS, Seeds, Rock, Alpine, and 
Bedding Plants, trial Seeds free 

AMBROSE L1GHT0N, 17, Kirton, Boston 

DON’T MISS THIST! 

My plants want no praising up by me; they speak 
for themselves. 

4 Mixed Geraniums .. 3d 2 Crested Begonias .. 3d 

4 Paul Crampel do. .. 3d 60 Sweet Pea plants .. 3d 

3 Snow White do. .. 3d 25 Zinnias, double .. 3d 

4 Fuchsias, mixed .. 3d 12 S ngle Dahlias .. .. 3d 

6 Smilax.3d 4 Hardy Cucumbers .. 3d 


6 Chrysanthemums 


4 Large Delphiniums 
15 Iceland Poppies 


.. 3d 50 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

.. 3d 12 Verbena hybrida .. 3d 

.. 3d 18 Petunias, mixed .. 3d 

.. 3d 50 Lettuce plants .. .. 3d 


San key’s pots I 

' ^Ghe BEST and ChcapesK > 

5 fav»: quantity rf each »izr required and h.i't carnajer nald" 
..uotalion ("carriage' frequently amount, to half talar ol 
roodk). or write lor Price Lilt. Ircv. 

SPECIAL PUIS ol a>l dc icripttnni. Ilulb H«v U and Fern 
Pan* from id. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON , LT?. 
Bulwell PoH-cries. NOTTINGHAM . 


6d. A LOT; i Lots, 3d. Extra plants will be given with every order. 

Mrs. PYM. Famous Feu-uniwn Plants, se^on. 


PLEASE SEND BOTH POST AND RAIL ADDRESS. CATALOGUE FREE. 

Orders from 66. to any amount can be supplied. Cash with order. Postage for small orders ; 4d. for orders up to 
2/-; 5d. for 3 - worth; 6d. for 4/- worth, and so on. 


STRONG, WELL-GROWN TRANSPLANTED PLANTS 8 ?* b h |»".*o.ef ,n : 9f „ rM 
FOR COOL HOUSE, AND SUMMER BEDDING. I Tuberoses, large 


Agatha celestis, 

Blue Marguerite 3 for fid 
Ageratum, Kel- 
way's Blue Per¬ 
fection or new 
Mauve Beauty .. 15 fid 
Alyssum white Lit¬ 
tle Gem, very dwf. 20 ,. fid 
Antirrhinums, tall, 
medium, and 
dwarf, in mixed 
colours .. .. 12 „ fid 

Antirrhinums, 
named vara., all 
ooloura, separate 9 „ fid 
Aralia, Fig Palm .. 2 ,. 6<J 
Arum Lily, Maou- 
lata, wht. flowers, 
spotted foliage .. 4 ,, fid 
Arum Lily, large, in 
bud, white (Calla) 1 ,, 6d 
Asparagus Spren- 
geri or Plumosa 1 ,, fid 
Aster sinensis, 
single Marguerite 
Asters, separate 
colours, mauve, 
pink,white,*blue 12 „ 6d 
Asters, best doubles, 

Ostrich Plume, 
Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Giant 
Comet.Victoria.. 15 „ 6d 
Begonias in bud, 
pink or crimson, 
large plants, over¬ 
stocked .. .. 6 ,, 6d 

Begonia, large 
flowering bulbs, 
any colour; start¬ 
ed; double, 2 for 
fid.; single .. 3 „ 6d 
Begonias, Salmon 


Uegonias, Salmon 
Queen, Luminosa, 
Rosea, & Magnifi- 


12 Lupins, perennials .. 3d 50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 

20 C. Bells.3d 6 Tomato plants .. .. 3d 

25 Asters, mixed .. .. 3d 4 Marrow plants ., .. 3d 

2 Double Begonias .. 3d 40 Double Sunflowers .. 3d 

2 Single Begonias .. 3d 35 Nasturtiums .. .. 3d 

All orders over Is. free; 3s. worth 2s. 6d.; and your money 
returned if not more tnan satisfied. 

S. O. LEIGH. BROUGHTON, HANTS. 

GERAN I U MS. 

100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
acarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, etc. Carefully packed, 
post free, 8s. Half quantity, post free, 4s. fid. 


Cemetery Nursery, 

d xt v b s e ixr 13- 

PRIM U LAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain 

Cinerarias, Obeonicas, Calceolarias, &v. 

1/6 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN 8TEVEN8 St SON, Nurseries, 00VEMTBV. 

ASPIDISTRA, FERN, PALM, AND POT 

PLANT FOOD, in Id. pictorial packets. Agents wanted. 
No risk; liberal terms.—ELLISON 43, .West Bromwich. 
BEGONIAS, Is. doz. ; 7a. 100. LAWN GRASS SEED, Is. lb. 

PARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-Ll MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michael mas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
6a., carr. paid. Also Violas. Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
p lants. Lists free.—WM. SYDEN HAM, Melbourne, Derby. 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
post paid to all who montion Gardening Illuhtratkd. 
-Write the SECRETARY. P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postcard procures this little treasure-trove. _ 

DEST l STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

*3 Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by .2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free.—Only address, H. J. OASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
(Established 126 years___ 


Rosea, & Magrdfi- 
tica. very striking 
for bedding or pots 4 ,, fid 
Calceolaria, yellow 
or red .. 6 ,, 6<1 

Campanulas, blue 
or white, for 
hanging pots .. 2 „ fid 
Chrysanthemums, 
strong rooted cut¬ 
tings, for house 
or garden, best 
early, mid or late 6 ,, 6d 
Cobea scan dens, 

rapid purple 
flowering climbers 2 „ 6d 
Cordyline, Table 
Palm .. .. 2 „ fid 

Dahlias, finedouble 6 „ 6d 
Dahlias, new single 
Colossal .. .. 6 ,, 6d 

Dahlias, Kelway's 
single Cactus 6 „ 6d 
Dahlias, new 
Pseony-flowered 3 ,, fid 
Dahlias,new Collar¬ 
ette.4 „ fid 

Eucalyptus, a i r 
purifier .. .. 4 ,, 6d 

Fuchsias, choice 
doubles .. .. 6 „ 6d 

Geraniums, strong, 
sturdy plants, 
from single pots; 

Scarlet Paul Cram- 
pel, 2s. 6d. doz ; 

Crimson Jacooy 
and double pink 
Madam Cronin, 

Ivy (2s. doz.) .. 2 ,, fid 


Geraniums, scented 
fid oak leaf .. .. 2 

Impatiens Holstii, 
lovely vermilion 
red, continuous 
6d bloomer, do well 

in shade .. .. 6 

fid Koehia, Summer 

Cypress 9 

Lobelia, best dwarf, 
dark or light blue, 
fid also white(2s. 100) 20 

Lobelia cardinalis, 
scarlet .. .. 3 

fid Marguerites, lovely 
fid new double. Mrs. 

8ander, white .. 3 
Marguerites, large 
fid white Co vent Gar¬ 

den and large sul- 
6d phur yellow .. 4 

Mimulus cardinalis, 

6d large scarlet Musk 9 

Mcsemb ryantho- 
mum varigatum, 
choice dwarf, for 
bedding, window 
fid boxes, pots, 

eta.6 

Nicotians affinis, 
fragrant white 
Tobacco .. .. 9 

6d Nicotians Sanderse, 

crimson Tobacco 9 
Nemesia Suttoni 
and compacts .. 15 
6d Nigella Miss Jekyll, 

blue .. ..15 

Pentstemons, large 
bushy plants from 
cuttings, in bud, 

6<1 Scarlet Newbury 

Gem, and Kel¬ 
way's Forbes, 
Buttons, etc., 
grand large 
fid flowering (2s. doz ) 3 

Pentstemons, scar- 
fid let, large plants, 

in bud,Southgate 
Gem or new pink 
fid (2s. doz.).. .. 2 

Petunia, prize ex¬ 
hibition and giant 
Excelsior.. .. 6 

Petunias, grand 
6d doubles .. .. 4 

Primula obconicn. 
new^hybrids .. 4 

6d Salvia* patens, pure 

gentian blue .. 4 

fid Salvia splendens, 
fid scarlet, early or 

late flowering 
6d varieties .. .. 6 

8axifraga, Mother 
6d of Thousands .. 3 

Schizanthus (But- 
6d tertiy-flower) .. 12 

Smilax, trailing or 
fid erect .. .. 4 

Smilax, long trail¬ 
ed ing.4 

Spirtea floribunda, 

6d huge white 

feathery plumes 2 

Spiraea Peach Blos¬ 
som and Queen 
Alexandra, new 
lovely pink 


flowering bulbs, 
double white .. 
Wallflower, seed¬ 
lings .. 1C 


Verbena, fine large- 
flowering hybrids, 

Auricula - eyed. 
Mammoth Per¬ 
fection or scarlet 9 for 6d 
Zinnia elegans, dbL 
giant .. .. 12 „ 6d 


VERY STRONG HARDY PERENNIALS, WILL 
FLOWER THIS SEASON. 
REDUCED PRICE TO CLEAR. 

Anemone japonica- I ciOsum roseum 

white, pink, red 3 for 6d andrubrum .. 4for6d 


Anemone japonica- 
white, pink, red 3 

fid Alpine Pinks rock¬ 
ery gems .. .. 4 

, 6d Aster Michaelmas 
Daisies, best 
named .. 3 

, fid Aster, Beauty of 
Col wall, new dou¬ 
ble, mauve .. 2 

Carnations, good 
, 6d double border .. 6 

Carnations, Crim- 
, 6d son Clove .. 2 

Cornflowers, blue 15 
Creeping Jenny .. 6 
Dianthus, named 
varieties, all col¬ 
ours, and double 
6d and single mixed 12 
Everlasting Pea, 
red, white, pink 6 
6d French Marguerites, 
all shades.. .. 4 

6d Fuchsia, hardy 

crimson bush .. 3 

fid Geum, new double 
scarlet, Mrs. 

6d Bradshaw .. 2 
Geum, double scar¬ 
let, Glory.. .. 4 

Geum, semi-double 
scarlet .. .. 6 

Gypsophila, white 6 
Heuchera, scarlet, 
white or pink .. 4 
Iceland Poppies .. 6 
6d Iris, named, large 
flowering, En¬ 
glish, Japanese, 
Germanica .. 4 
Lavender, true, 
fid fragrant, large 

bushes .. .. 3 

Liliums, hardy var- 
6d leties, tigrinum, 

umbellatum, spe- 


3 for 6d and rubrum .. 4 for 6d 

Sunflower, now red 2 ,, fid 

4 for 6d Pansies, young 

sturdy plants in 
bud and bloom, 

3 „ fid first-class magni¬ 

ficent varieties .. 12 „ 
Pentstemon barba- 
2 ,, fid tus, coral red .. 6 „ 

Phlox, good vara... 4 „ 

6 „ 6d Pinks, coloured 

doubles .. 9 „ 

2 ,, 6d Pinks, double wh. 6 ,, 

5 „ fid Pinks, Mrs. Sinklns 4 „ 

fi ,, fid Potentilla, double 4 ,, 

Primulas, lovely 
hardy vara, for 
rockery or border, 

2 „ 6d rosy purple and 

yellow .. .. 4 „ 

6 ,, 6d Pyrethrum hybri- 

dum, all colours 4 ,, 

4 ,, 6d Rudbeckia, New- 

manii .. 4 „ 

3 ,, fid Scabious caucasica, 

large mauve .. 2 „ 

Sedum spectabilis, 

2 ,, fid large showy 

pink .. .. 3 „ 

4 „ fid Shirley Poppies, art 

shades .. .. 15 „ 

B „ 6d Tritoma, Red-hot 

5 „ fid Poker ,. .. 2 „ 

Violas, grand 
1 ,, fid strain, large 

6 ,, fid flowering, mixed 

colours .. 12 „ 

Viola comuta, for 
rockery or border, 

1 „ 6d mauve, purple, 

blue .. .. 9 ,, 

Violets, best giant, 

J „ 6d fragrant, blue .. 9 ,. 

Violets, Morie 
Louise, large 
double mauve .. 6 ,, 


M STRONG, BUSHY YOUNG HERB PLANTS, 

Mint (lamb), Sage, Thyme, Marjoram .. 12 for 

Parsley, best curled.20 „ 

STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Passion Flower, hardy, blue and white .. 2 for 

gj Tropseolum speciosum, brilliant scarlet .. 2 ,, 

Tropeoolum tuberosum, true Peruvian Flame Flower 2 „ 
fid SPRING SOWN.—Broccoli, Adam's Early 
White, Cattell's Eclipse, Veitch’s Self Protect- 
fid ing, Purple and White Sprouting. BrUS8ClS 

S prouts, Wroxton and Sutton's Exhibition. 

abbase, Daniel’s Defiance. Mein's No. 1.. 
Nonpareil. Cauliflower, Early London and 
fid Veitc.h's Autumn Giant. Kale. Tall Curled. 

Leek, Sutton’s Prizetaker and The Lyon. 
Lettuce, Webb's Wonderful Cabbage and 
6d Paris White Cos. Savoy, Best of All .. . 100 „ 

Celery, transplanted ready for trench, best red 

or white. . .100 „ 

Cucumbers, for house or frame. Improvod Tele¬ 
graph, Veitch’s Sensation. Sutton's Al .. .. 1 „ 


plumes .. .. 1 „ fid I Cucumbers, Bedfordshire Prize Itidge 


Streptoc 
Vei tch'i 
hybrids 


I Tomato, Carter s Sunrise and Sutton's Perfection 6 
Vegetable Marrows, long green and white, green 
and white bush, and Moire's Cream .. ..6 


I MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 2 , Vine House, Woodstone, PETERBOROUGH. 

SUMMERDOWN MILITARY 
CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL, 

EASTBOURNE. 

TKFLLL garden lovers help convalescent 

soldiers? There are nearly 3,000 wounded ■•lbjftyirCTife 

Tommies in this newlv opened camp. They 
are digging the ground round the huts, and 
gardens are developing in every corner. Hj!My11 
Many plants have already been given, hut tin 
place is so large that literally thousands more 

would be very gratefullv welcomed. Gifts LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 
should be addressed to the Officer Command- « SSKSLTMI 'SST**' 

ing, and other communications to the Garden now fitted with 3 speed gear without 
o ’ . pv extra charge. 

OKCRKTARi . _ Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

~ 1 V 1 > CTm7 r! rjr . WT o 8ince 19051 have advertised hi thtopaper, and have made 

HREEN HOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, and sold over 20.000 Machines. NO EXTRA8 : Lamp, Bell. 
L* Flowehino and Fink-Lkaved Palms, Ferns, and Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti- CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, 
valion of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE, 
in cultpra/ion. By Thomas Baines. Price 12'-’, post free, I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
12/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. and the finest catalogue ever printedjwith coloured illustra- 

Whcn writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthlv payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

8inc« 1905 I have sdvertisod in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell. 
Pump, and evejytbiug included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing ex*ot machines). — GEORGE BEAT80N, 
"MOV OVULE WORKS" AV MOSELEY STREET 
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AUGUST. 


GREAT ANNUAL CLEARANCE. 

Rojfsl Hampton Plants double ten week stocks. 

None to Equal Them . Nice hardy-grown plants, in separate colours, 25 of I 

»•» Hardened Plant,. “. ..?!! 


15 Asters, Comet .. ..3d 

15 Do., Victoria .. 3*1 

15 Ditto, Ostrich Plume 3*1 
15 Ageratum, blue str. .. 3d 
12 Aretocis, blue str. .. 3d 
25 Antirrhinums, red, wh., 
yellow, pink .. .. 3d 

15 Alyssum Snow Cpt. .. 3d 
4 Begonias, single gt. .. 3d 
2 Do., double, tine .. 3d 
10 Carnations, mixed .. 3*1 
20 Coreopsis .. 3d 

2 Do., best named .. 3d 
55 Cornflowers, blue .. 3d 

20 Cosmos.3d 

20 Candytuft, wh., crim., 
or purple .. 3*1 

4 Calceolarias, gold .. 3d 
6 Do., new primrose .. 3d 
20 Canary Creeper .. 3d 
20 Clarkia, salmon .. 3d 
6 Coleus, light colours .. 3d 
20 Convolvulus, dwarf or 

tall var.3d 

15 Chrysanths., sgle., fine 3*1 

2 Chrysanths., named .. 3*1 
6 Do., King Edward .. 3d 

12 Dahlias, single giant.. 3d 
6 Do., Cactus, line .. 3d 
6 Do., Pompon .. .. 3*1 

3 Do., Collarette, new .. 3d 

2 Do , Pseony-fld., new.. 3*1 
8 Do., doubles, mixed .. 3d 

12 Do., named varieties.. 2 6 
6 French Marguerites .. 3*1 

3 Fuchsias, dbl. and sgl. 3*1 
20 Q'ldetias, 6 colours .. 3d 
15 Gaillardias Lorenz .. 3*1 

2 Geraniums, scar., wh., 

. Pink .3d 

1 Do., Cram pel or Den¬ 
mark .3*1 

8 Heliotrope, giant .. 3d 

4 Do., white giant .. 3d 
25 lleticbrysum, double.. 3d 

1 Incarvi.lea DeUvayi .. 3*1 
8 Kochia (Fire Bush) ..3*1 

12 Lobe'i i, Blue King .. 3d 
10 Do.. White Queen .. 3d 

2 Do., card i" a lie, true .. 3d 

20 Luve-iu-a-Mist .. .. 3d 


15 Larkspur, dbl. hybrid 3d 
6 Musk. Old Cottage ..3d 
10 Mimulus, spotted . 3d 
30 Marigolds, African .. 3d 
30 Do., French .. .. 3*1 

15 Mignonette Machet .. 3*1 
6 Marguerites, white, 

Mrs. Sanders .. . 3*1 

12 Nemesia Hybrids .. 3*1 

12 Nicotiana rtffini.H . 3*1 

30 Nasturtiums, tall . 3d 

30 Do., dwarf 3d 

10 Do., Ball of Fir. 3d 

20 Do.. Empress India .. 3*1 

25 Phlox Drummondi . 3d 
3 Do.j Perennnial, red, 
white, pink .. 3d 

6 Penstemons, giant 3d 
3 Petunias, double, tine 3d 
8 Do., siugle, giani s 3d 
25 Pyrethrums, gold fthr. 3*1 
8 Pinks. Mrs siukins .. 3d 
6 Do., Her Majesty . 3*1 

5 Do.. Red Siukins 3d 

10 Saxifraga, rockery, red, 

white, pink .. 3d 

30 Pausies, all colours . 3*1 

20 Salpiglossis, line . 3d 

25 Stocks. Ten-week 3*1 
10 Suntlowers, dbl.Cactii , 3d 
15 Verbena, white, scar¬ 
let, blue.3d 

20 Do., mixed 3*1 

Vegetable Plants. 

.3d 

50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 

50 Sprouting Bioocoli . 3d 

50 Kale .3d 

36 Cauliflowers .. .. 3d 

50 Red (Sabbage .. .. 3d 

50 Lettuce.3*1 

6 Turn 1 1 ucs .. .. 3d 

6 Vegetable Marrows .. 3*1 

20 Paisley roots .. .. 3d | 

25 Leeks, giant .. 3d I 

2 Cucumlters, frame . 3d I 
6 Do., giunt outdoor .. 3d 
30 Kidney Bean plants . 3d 
30 Do., dwarf .. 3*1 

25 Celery plants .. . 3d J 


A GLOW OF GLORIOUS 
COLOURS. 

2- 200 BEDDING PLANTS. 2- 

6 Geraniums. 15. Asters, 15 Stocks, 6 Cactus 
Dahlias, 12 Tropmolums, 20 Antirrhinums, 20 
Marigolds, 3 Begonias. 20 Everlastings, 10 Balsams, 
20 Edging Plants, 10 Kochia, 10 Cosmos, 10 Salvias, 
6 Climbing Plants, 13 Chrysanthemums. Packed 
separate, and free on rail, 2s. • 


CIANT BEGONIA TUBERS. 

These are splendid for exhibition. Flowers enormous. 
Bulbs 4 in. round. Doubles and single. Salmon, white, 
pink, rose, crimson. Named to colour. 1 doz., 2s. Smaller 
quantities, same price. 


1 ^^ 2 Maidenhair Ferns given 

free wiih ten 3d. lots. 

12 Early Chrysanthemums, 1/- 

Salmon, white, pink, bronze, yellow, red, Goacher's Crim¬ 
son. Horace Machin. Chatillonaise, Framfleld Pink, Pollie, 
Mrs. Black. Very strong plants, la., carr. paid. 

GERANIUMS, 1/9 DOZ. 

Paul Crampel. large plants, pots or turned out and 
papered, 2s. 6d. doz. Henry Jacoby, Vesuvius, West 
Brighton, pink, whites, etc., etc., 1 b. ad. doz. 

SALVIA PRIDE ZURICH. 

Strong plants in pot*, showing flower, 2s. Gd. doz. Extra 
strong plants, 3s. doz. 

50 ASTERS, 50 STOCKS, 1/3. 

Lovely Ostrich Feather Asters and double - flowered 
Stocks. Hardy, cool-grown plants. Ready to plant out, 
100, Is. 3d., carr. paid. 

LARGE TOMATO PLANTS. 

New gigautio cropper, largely grown for Covent Garden 
Market. Ready for pots or planting out. 1 doz., packed 
free, Is. 2d. 

6 MAIDENHAIR FERNS, 1/- 

Strong, healthy plants, with a lot of Fern on them, 6 for 
Is. ; Idoz., Is. 9d. Big plants, from 4-jneh pots, 3 for Is. 
Extra large plants, in 0 to 8-iuch pots, 6d. and Is. eacti. 
Overstocked. 


BEDDING BEGONIAS. LOVELY SCENTED GERANIUMS 


Showing flower, in 6 separate colours. Doubles and 
singles. Is. doz.; 1(J0, ,7 s. 6d. 2-year old tubers. 


ALL ORDERS ARE 
NOW DESPATCHED 
RIGHT UP TO DATE. 


Big plants, in large pots, Is. each. 

Kindly give particular attention to Bend full address. 

Witnblcdon, June 6, 1915. 

Dear Sir, 

I never saw such Stocks as you 
sent we last season. Your plants 
made my garden tip-top . 

Yours faithfully, 

J. WELCH . 


d-ARKE’S, 29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Roseries and Seed Depot, MIDDLESEX. 


.GLASS., 


Special Prices for Ca9h with Order in Hull. 

CLASS, 4/21 ox. Boxes. 

. _. 100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

. 22- .. 40- 

9x7 in.23 - 41 6 

10 aiul 11x8 in. 25- 46 6 

12. 13, 14, 15 x 8 in. 25 6 47 6 

11,12.13, 14 x 3 in. 26 6 .. 4 j6 

12. 1J. 14 x 10 in. 28 6 51 6 

13x11 in.aO- 64- 

16, IS, 20 x 10in.1 

16, 18, 20x llio. V 32- .. 60 - 

12. 14, 15. 16. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. .. J 

16. 17. 18. 20 x 13 in.l c _ 

16. IS. 20. 22, 21 x 14 in.i 3 *“ 63 ‘ 

20, 22,24 x 15 m. L „_, 

18. 20. 22. 21 x 16in.j 35 ' • • 65 6 

20, 2 2, 24 x 18 in. 37- 68 6 

PUTTY. Beat Soft.—1 cwt., 8 -; Jowt.,43; iewt., 

2 6 . 14 In* ,16 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 
tins. 3 • per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

ix-'m. 1J *9In. Iix2iin. 11x2 m. Iix21in. Ux2|ln. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 

____ _ lOporcent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 

r- *& T. ROSS, JLatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
hmhbmh ESTABLISHED 1843. m^mmmm^m 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. WEEDS 


x LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka" lawn sand. ^ 
Soilfume. Nicotine. Insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 
See List please ask your agent for the Eureka 
' articles - They are always satisfactory, if any 5 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


'TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
bs. 6ci.; by 3 yds., 7s. Gd. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6*1. Any size made, 
standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for la Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.-IL J. GASSON, Net 
Works, Ryo. Established 126 years. 


Digitized b, 


Google 


JUNE. 

June 22. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 24.—City of London Rose Society. 

„ 26.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

,, 29.—National Rose Society s Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society's Horticultural Exhibition, Not¬ 
tingham. 

•• 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Rose Show 

(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and F6te. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District Sweet Pea and Rose 
Society. 

6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Holland 
Park ; Gloucestershire Rose and Sweet Pea 
Society. 

„ 13.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 
Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,, 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayes Horticultural 
Society. 

,, 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 22.—Carnation Society's Show. 

,, 23.—Midland Carnation anil Picotee Society's Show. 

„ 31.—Sevenoaks Horticultural and Floral Society. 


August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

„ 16.—National Rose Society's Autumn Show, 

K. H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 

days). 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


V W asm !■ 6mm One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 

1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. yd., carriage .. 9d. 

2 „ 54 „ 1/3 * l/. 

io “ $6 g: : p * ,d 

*0 ., 75 1 - „ 61 - 

Irtsh orders are not subject to these carriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Full I 
price allowed for all drums and casks if returned ’ 
in good condition carriage 
paid, within 2 months. i 
N.B.—In the price* of the above, pleaae I 
note that this Weed KlUer mixee 1 to 60 ot 
water, being double the ordinary etrength. 

One gallon mixed with 60 gallon* of water 
will cover an area of from 160 to *00 eq. yda. 
eg.elir.ly. There it no imell to Ihit 
W.eA Killer. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 

READING. 


Harrisons 

reliable 

WEED 

killer 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

BEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 

List No. 81 sent free with booklet. 

1 How shall l heat my Greenhouse} 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd 

60, booth work St., London. 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—Acloth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in "Farm and Home.” Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
lAnooln's Inn Fields , London, W.C. _ 

When writing: to Advortlsors please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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LIQUID. 


ADVERTISED ON THE RAILWAY! 


race, 


flTon of Compound Fish Manure for 17/6 


Fish guano is recognised as the finest fertilizer in the world. We offer the 
CONCENTRATED ESSENCE—dry powdered fish—nothing else. 

Why buy compound fish guano which contains only a percentage of fish, and 
the rest soil or sand ? Mix your own soil or sand (which costs nothing) with our 
CONCENTRATED ESSENCE and you have the finest compound manure it is 
possible to obtain. 

Send P.O. for 1 7/6 for a 10-stone bag, carriage paid. It makes a ton of compound 
manure. 

Special quotations for large quantities. 


Digitized b> 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


1 |P SOW NOW tp 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 


RUNNER 


FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 

92, Long Acre, 

London, W.C. -1-^ ^ 


LITTLES 
WEED i 
iDESTROYE f 


Managing Director. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


Strength. 

Call. 

makes H // ff 2 UJLU 


--- ' L*er 1/9 Tin. 

To make 30 Gall*. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


ON SALE BULL’S EVERYWHERE I 

POOD for PLANTS'| 

THE STANOARD or PERFECTION , 


-M-ETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

-Li —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid ; ohe.n>er kinds kept—50 sq yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free. —H. J. GASSON, Netting Works. Rye. 

T OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

U -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide. Is.; 45 by 2.2s.; 45 by 3.3s. Orders over 
2*., carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , la.— 
MOORE & CO., Net Works, Rye. 

T AWN AND PATH ROLLERS, the 

-LJ cheapest yet introduced. Sand or Water Dallast up to 
3 cwt. for 21s.—L. PALMER L CO., LTD , Manufacturers, 
March, Cambs. 


a* Slugs 
H Slugs 
gg SLUGS 

SANITAS POWDER will rid 

your Garden of Slugs, and protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample with instructions Free. 

6 d. and i/- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt. 

of all Chemists, Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Limehouse, London, E. 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
_ Exhibition , 1911 . __ 

BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 

(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most permanent in effect. 

Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 3 gallons, 14 G; 6 gallons, 26/-; 12 gallons. 45/-; 

24 gallons, 87,6. 

1 to 50 I—3 gallons, 10/-: 6 gallons, 18/-; 12 gallou?, 33-; 
20 gallons, 47.6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 

Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 

10 cwt., £9 15/-; 5 cwt., £5; 1 cwt., 21/-; 56 lbs., 12. -; 

28 lbs., 7 6. Tins: 2/6 and 1/- each. 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. 


IVAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 

, Of all Seedsman 
Strawson Chemicai C« L t » 79. Queen Victoria S* London 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


GISHURST 

COMPOUND 

for preventing and destroying 

RED SPIDER, SCALE, MEALY BUC, 
THRIP, AMERICAN BLICHT, CREEN and 
BROWN FLY, &O. 

^ISHURST Compound has over half 
a century’s reputation for effective¬ 
ness, and is now supplied in two forms ; 
the original solid and the new liquid. 
The new liquid comes as a boon to busy 
amateurs, as it mixes with water imme¬ 
diately, while preserving unimpaired 
the active properties of the original 
solid Gishurst Compound. 


Sold by Dealers in Garden Sundries. 


LIQUID in tins, 

6d. to 6/- each. 
SOLID in boxes, 

1/-, 3/- & 10/6 each. 

Wholesale from :— 
PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, 
S.W.; 

Also makers of 
Price's Soft Soap and 
Quassia; 

Price's Soft Soap and 
Paraffin. 


NATIVE sh’ 

- - FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bags at Works. 

Jx>ts under 10 cwt., per cwt. at Work*; or 5 - per 
cwt. carriage paid to any station in England. 

kinds of garden vegetables un<l dowers. Results: 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables ami 
llowers do well with the manure. 

For further particulars apply to— 

NATIV E GUANO CO., LTD., 

: -GUANO 

London, E.C. »» ■ ^ 


GUANO 


■REST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

•D Bird proof, small mesh. 50 yards by 1} yards. Is. Gd ; or 
21 yards. 3«. ; or 4i yards, 5s. 9d Over as. orders carriage 
paid.-STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5. Suffolk Ter- 


TO ADVERTISERS. - Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening; Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 7 31. 
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AZALEA TIME. 

Mb. Anthony Wateber sends me a box 
of his beautiful Azaleas, all raised at 
Knaphill from seed—a brilliant galaxy of 
colour. In that home of good things we 
expect this, and the selection is very good 
Indeed, and the value of their beauty of 
colour and fine form cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Just now, when people have 
almost n craze for rock gardens, I some¬ 
times think that the best kind of rock 
garden is left out of view altogether. I mean 
the rock garden of hardy shrubs, which 
grow so w T elI in our country. The delicate 
alpines are not managed without immense 
care and good conditions. It is much 
easier with the rock shrubs. 

Last week I paid a visit to Scotney, and 
there I was confirmed in my view that the 
noblest of all rock gardens is that of 
shrubs. At Scotney, when the modern house 
was built, a great quarry was opened quite 
near—somewhat too near—to please the 
critics—and so, some years ago, it was very 
wisely planted with various shrubs, mainly 
Azaleas, and at this time nothing could be 
more beautiful in that country. It is 
turned into the most charming kind of 
garden; not by design, but by taking ad¬ 
vantage of things as they were. Some of 
the Azaleas have been planted sixty years 
and are in perfect health now. That 
shows how long they will live and thrive 
if we treat them well. 

The change of the name of these beauti¬ 
ful plants—a late act of the botanists—is 
a mistake, and gardeners should keep to 
the old name. Footling considerations 
about the number of stamens are nothing 
compared with the distinctions of form, 
colour, and summer-leafing between these 
plants and Rhododendrons. Also they 
are much more beautiful in form and in 
every way than the often lumpy Rhodo¬ 
dendron. It is a serious thing to alter the 
name of a family that has thorough pos¬ 
session of our gardens, and in this case 
there w*as no real reason for it. The 
botanists, to w’hom we owe so much for 
naming of plants, sometimes pay little 
heed to such considerations as size, colour, 
and the thing as seen in life. 

This is easily got over, but not so 
easily Is the evil of grafting. That is 
a sort of robbery on the part of the 
trade. If we look in Mr. Bean’s book 
we find lie tells us that the Pontic Azalea 
is so easily raised from seed that the trade 
get it to graft new kinds on, and that, if 
the gardener does not watch, the sucker 
coming up will soon kill the fine kind. It is 


a nice little job for the gardener to watch 
Azaleas so that they do not kill each other. 
Our great nurserymen of the day should 
save us from this source of trouble and 
should lead the way to raising such a 
noble series of plants in the right and only 
way of growth, which is on their natural 
roots, without any grafting; from seeds, 
layers, and cuttings. But it is easier to 
get a joke into a Scotchman’s head than 
to persuade the trade that the universal 
use of the Pontic Rhododendron and the 
Pontic Azalea is anything but the right 
way. The only way to get a shot into 
their hard integuments is not to take any 
grafted stuff. I never see any of this 
suckering in my own plants, and I get 
most of them from Knaphill. But trade 
ways die very hard. 

Once when talking to Mr. Waterer 
about everything being budded or grafted, 
he pleaded economy in price, but at 
the end of our discussion he said: 
“If you ask me what I should plant in 
my own garden l should certainly not 
plant a grafted Rhododendron or Azalea.” 
I leave it to your readers to take their 
own choice, merely suggesting that the 
business of a nurseryman is a very serious 
and arduous one, aud it would be very 
much better for them to get rid of their 
grafting and give us things as Nature 
made them. W. R. 


NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Leptospermum Nicholi. — A beautiful 
new shrub, the colour pleasant to see but 
not easy to describe. Mr. Messel has, at. 
Nymans, a group in the open air with 
a view to testing its endurance in our 
land. In any ease it is a real gain. 

Verbascum Caledonia.—I have had 
many surprises and a good deal of 
pleasure out of the Mulleins, but they 
have a curious and ghost-like way of 
coming and going. This is a strikingly 
coloured one and a handsome plant, a 
hybrid apparently, and I'hope a jiereiinial. 
It is of a curious dull-gold colour und 
very effective at Nymans.—W. 

Habranthus pratensis.— 'This is the most 
brilliant flower in the garden at the pre¬ 
sent time. When this first came under 
my notice, in the Rev. J. G. Nelson’s 
garden, the idea was to plant it from 
6 inches to 9 inches below the surface and 
not to disturb it. This method proved to 
be wroug. Treated as one cultivates 
the best Narcissi, success is certain. 
Taken up and divided every second year, 


every large bulb will give one to three 
spikes of bloom. A partially shaded 
position is desirable, the flowers lasting 
longer. — Wm. Allan, Gunton Park 

Gardens. 

[With the above note came six very 
beautiful spikes of flow’er, each spike 
carrying four of the dazzling orange 
scarlet blooms:— Ed.] 

Lonicera thibetica.— The most fascinat¬ 
ing Honeysuckle I have seen for many a 
day. We are all so highly enamoured of 
our native kind and its varieties that we 
are apt to neglect other treasures in the 
group. This is a grey bush with rather 
small, delicately - coloured flowers, 
numerous and fragrant. The general 
effect is charming. Native of Thibet. 
At Nymans, early June.—W. 

8ymphyandra Wanneri.— This is a 
Hairbell-looking thing, and not very at¬ 
tractive as it comes to us. The rock or 
alpine kinds of the Hairbell race are so 
much more attractive that the taller forms 
want care in order to get a good result. 
Hot, sunny borders are the w’orst places 
to have them in, but scattered about in 
copses and woods they give their highest 
charm. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

What Is Scilla amoena? — I see doubts 
have arisen as to the Scilla figured in the 
issue of May 15 (p. 295). Surely it Is S. 
pratensis, a grey-blue oue. S. amoena, has 
long, lax spikes of big, dark purple-blue 
flowers set at intervals, quite unlike those 
figured.— E. A. Bowles. 

[/ grow both kinds and find the one 
described by Mr. Bowles is a loose form of 
sibirica, and not really a distinct 
species. —W.] 

Iris Douglasiana.— 1 This Iris is a native 
of California and is apparently very 
variable, ,a writer some years ago saying 
of it: “ In colour it may be lilac, purple, 
or in creamy tints.” In my plant the 
colour is deep purple w r ith a yellow line 
on the fall surrounded with white reticu¬ 
lation. The flower-stems are about 
9 inches in height and the leaves are 1 foot 
in length. It has a creeping root-stock 
and spreads quickly. It does not appear 
to be at all a common plant, as one very 
rarely sees it in gardens.— Wyndham 
Fitzhebbert 

Iris setosa. — This Iris appears to be 
very scarce. It is not alluded to in 
Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening ” 
or in the supplement. It is not unlike I. 
virginica, but about 18 inches in height. 
The standards are very small and twisted. 
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The colour of the flowers is a bright 
violet-purple, the upper part of the fall 
having a blotch of yellowish - white, 
beautifully pencilled with dark lines. Here 
it has been in flower during the greater 
part of May, and a group with two dozen 
expanded blossoms is very pretty.— 
South Devon. 

Erodlufm oorslcum.— This is a grey 
little plant of modest appearance. It does 
not travel very well. On the whole, this 
little family is deserving of a better place 
than it gets. It wants rocky banks and 
dry places in order to live comfortably. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

DIanthus oasius grand iflorus. — The 
Cheddar Pink or any of its forms is one 
of the nicest plants w f e have for rocks or 
tops of walls, and this is a better variety ; 
but my impression is that there are far 
too many Pinks, and a great number of 
kinds that get separate names are varie¬ 
ties or hybrids of no great distinction. 
From Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

The Fire-bush In Sussex. — When going 
round the walled oasis at Nymans, I saw, 
looking over the wall from the outer side, 
a brilliant flow-er—the Fire-bush (Embo- 
thrium coecineum). Some think this can¬ 
not be grown in the county (Sussex), but 
here it is on the north side of a wall, in a 
rather sheltered and not very choice situa¬ 
tion for it. In this county and in Kent, 
planted on high ground, as good results 
could be had, or even better, where the 
hill or down gets near the sea. It is the 
most brilliant of all flowering shrubs, and 
there are a good many to choose from: 

I call the garden an oasis, as I have never 
learnt so much in any botanic or other 
garden.—W. 

Potentllla Veltchi. —This forms a shrub 
of about 3 feet high with slender branches 
thickly covered with silky leaves of a 
rather greyish shade. About the middle 
of May the flow T er-buds begin to swell, and 
usually in the last week in May or early 
June the plant is at its best. The flow’ers 
remind one somewhat of a small single 
Rose, the petals snowy-white with a boss 
of golden-yellow stamens in the centre. 
The graceful arching branches are 
wreathed with blossom from end to end, 
the shrub when at its best presenting a 
really charming appearance. Though 
usually spoken of as P. Veltchi this plant 
is regarded by the Kew authorities as a 
variety of the well-known yellow-flowered 
P. fruticosa.— S. Rose. 

Tulip with four flowers on one stem.— 
Enclosed is a P.C. photograph of a Tulip 
I have grown this year. It is one of the 
May-flowering Tulips and has four perfect 
flowers on the one stem. It is 2 feet 
5 inches in height, and the stem (1$ inches 
in circumference) throws out its first 
branch 10 inches from the base and carries 
two well-formed leaves on it. This first 
breakaway stem is 10$ inches from base of 
flower to its break from main stem. The 
second breaking stem is 5 inches above and 
the top two stems (or breaks) are a little 
more than 6 inches above the second break. 
Those top two stems are each 5 inches and 
7$ inches in length. Each of the break¬ 
away stems is fully £ inch in diameter. 
During the past fifty-two years I have 
never seen a Tulip anything like it, nor 
has any gardener in this district, so I shall 
try and save some seed from it to M?e if it 
i* possible to perpetuate it. I lifted it 
from a window-box to have it photo¬ 
graphed.— William Welsfobd, Gardener 
to Sheriff Moffatt, M.A., LL.B., “ Arnot- 
dale,” Falkirk, N.B. 

Irises from Maidstone.— A superb series 
of these comes to us from Messrs. Bun- 
yard. It is difficult to describe the beauty of 
many of the stately Irises, and the flowers 


do not travel well. The main point is to 
use them well, and in small gardens this 
is not so easy. They flower but for a short 
season and it is best not to give them a 
place in the summer and autumn garden, 
but to have only a border or varied 
groups Of them. In larger gardens there 
are better means of enjoying them, 
especially on the fringes of the shrubbery, 
where some of the nobler kinds should be, 
and where they give a fine effect. They 
live from year to year and give little 
trouble. A point in their favour is the 
good effect of the evergreen leaves in 
winter. They are also useful for cutting 
and are seen to great advantage so. 
Some kinds, and not a few, are interesting 
to the botanist mainly, and are useless in 
the garden, and the planter should know 
the kind he plants. Hair-splitting about 
names is needless. The best way is to 
make use of the kind and then one can 
easily get it named. Among the best uses 
is as pond or brook-side plants, in w r hich 
way the taller kinds, as I. aurea, I. 
Monnieri, I. orientalis sibirica and Dela- 
vayi do well. Most want little care after 
planting and give some effect all the year 
round. When we have to deal with the 
Japanese Iris then the water-side is the 
place to succeed, though even there w r e 
sometimes fail. Seeing some of the good 
varieties of the Siberian Iris near the 
waterside, we think they are of higher 
value than the Japanese Irises, with their 
flat forms and ugly double flowers. The 
foliage of the Siberian kind is graceful, 
the stature lifting them up among water¬ 
side plants, while the flowers are good in 
form and colour. 


FRUIT. 

PLUMS. 

I have often thought that of the several 
different fruits grown on walls the Plum, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the 
Morello Cherry, is the least susceptible to 
neglect, or, rather, that it will produce i 
crops of very fair quality with far less 
attention than one has to bestow on other 
things. The above is well shown in a 
walled garden of about three-quarters of 
an acre not far from where I write, where 
some three-fourths of the wall-trees are 
very old Plums which annually produce 
good crops of very fair quality. There are 
evidences of early training, but very little 
has been done, at any rate for the last 
thirty years, except to see that branches 
are prevented from breaking away from 
the wall, and, it may be, removing an 
occasional shoot more straggling than 
others. The trees have got to that stage 
when very little annual growth is made, 
this being accentuated by the fact that 
fairly heavy annual crops are borne, and 
also that the trees never get anything in 
tlie shai>e of manure. It also strikes one, 
when looking at these old trees, that we 
have not made any advance from a quality 
standjioiut. I noted three of the Gages— 
Golden Drop, Jefferson’s and Washington 
in the pale, and Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s, 
and Ickw’orth Imperutrice in the darker 
fruits. Very few trees of Washington are 
to be found now. in gardens, as, until’it 
attains age, it is decidedly shy. It is not 
often, however, that the old tree under 
notice fails to carry a fair crop. I was 
rather struck with the fact that, although 
carrying a very heavy crop, the old Green¬ 
gage was of really excellent quality, possi¬ 
bly attributable to the fact that the soil, 
a rather heavy loam overlyiug clay, is very 
suitable to successful Plum culture. The 
Greengage is, probably, one of the oldest 
of our high-class fruits, no reliable re¬ 
cord being forthcoming as to the date of 
its introduction into tills country. It is 


worth remembering, when forming a col¬ 
lection of Plums on walls, that there are 
some good varieties that do very well on a 
northerly aspect—not, however, any of the 
Gage family—a few of the most reliable 
being Diamond, Coe’s late Red, and Ick- 
worth lmperatrice. The last-named was 
not so good in quality ou such an aspect, 
but it remained sweet and fairly sound 
until nearly the end of October. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Silver-leaf in Plum-tree.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you could give me some ad¬ 
vice as to a blight or dieease of some sort 
that is attacking my Plum-trees and by 
degrees killing them. I enclose some slips 
from the worst tree, which is now nearly dead. 
It seems to make ho difference whether the 
trees are trained against a wall or standards, 
and nothing I have tried does any good. The 
younger treee are attacked equally as much 
as the old ones, and it certainly spreads.— 
K. K. 

[We know of no cure for the disease 
known as “silver-leaf,” by which the 
shoots you send have been attacked. The 
best plan is to root out and burn a tree 
so soon as it becomes badly affected with 
it. If you intend planting another tree in 
the same place, then it would be w*ell to 
remove the old soil, as there is just the 
possibility of the root-system becoming 
contaminated if you retain it. If you 
plant any other fruit-tree barring a stone- 
fruit you need not remove the soil, but see 
to it that every particle of the roots of 
the Plum is cleared out, as such if left 
w’ould breed fungus as they decay. A 
dressing of lime, given a few weeks in ad¬ 
vance of planting, is said to do good. Use 
fresh lime, and incorporate it w r ith the 
soil by forking or digging it in. It might 
be worth your while trying the lime 
remedy.] 

Killing Vines with petroleum.— Not¬ 
withstanding tlie many and repeated 
warnings that have appeared in Gabden- 
ing Illustrated about the danger of using 
petroleum as a dressing for the rods of 
Vines in winter, people will persist in 
using it. Last year, about this time, and 
again this season, we w ? ere consulted 
about the condition of some Vines that 
had been so treated. In both cases 
w r e found the rods had been painted 
in the winter with petroleum, 
mixed with soot and clay and 
other ingredients. In consequence, all 
the eyes on the rods were so nearly killed 
that the growth withered away after it 
had developed a few inches. The result 
is that the crop this year is spoilt and the 
Vines considerably weakened; in fact, it 
is questionable if the Vines will survive. 

Gooseberries and Currants. — If the 
bushes of small fruits are attacked by 
aphis and other insect pests only by in¬ 
cessant warfare can these be kept in 
check. Shorten back the shoots to six or 
seven leaves, and thoroughly syringe the 
trees with some approved insecticide. I 
find Cooper’s Summer Spray Fluid very 
effectual. This shortening of the shoots 
will favour an early maturation of the 
wood, especially on cordon-trained bushes, 
while, in addition, the fruits now on the 
trees will be greatly improved thereby. 
If not already done, apply a mulch, pre¬ 
ferably of half-decayed manure.—G. 

Walnut-tree in poor condition (R. Green¬ 
ing ).—You say nothing as to the soil in which 
your Walnut is growing, but if it is heavy and 
composed of clay it is probable that it fails 
owing to the want of lime. Chalk suits Wal¬ 
nuts admirably. If this is so, then your beet 
plan will be to lift the turf for several feet 
round the tree and smother the ground with 
lime, forking it in. Again, it may be that the 
soil is very poor and dry, in which case you 
should strip the turf off to a distance of, say, 
3 feet all round the tree, give a good mulch of 
manure, and water freely. Do not replace the 
turf, but leave the space clear, as the Grass 
robs the soil. You should treat all your fruit- 
trees in this way. Judging from what you 
say, the poorness of the soil and dryness are 
the cause of the poor growth. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RARER MAGNOLIAS. 

In a family of trees and shrubs such as 
Magnolia it is not easy to select certain 
species and say that they are better than 
others, for each one has its peculiar at¬ 
tractions and is better suited than another 
for certain purposes. Therefore no at¬ 
tempt is made in the present article to 
discriminate between the merits of vari¬ 
ous species, but rather to direct attention 
to some of those species and hybrids which 
are less frequently met with than such 
kinds as M. Stellata, M. grandiflora, and 
M. conspicua. In some cases these kinds 
are decidedly tender and are only suitable 


it grows freely and blossoms well when 
quite small. A native of Japan, it there 
forms a small tree 20 feet high, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will at¬ 
tain the same height in this country, for 
specimens 10 feet or 12 feet high already 
exist. It is conspicuous by reason of its 
graceful habit, slender branchlets, and 
narrow, Willow-like, deciduous leaves. 
The glistening white flowers are made up 
of six narrow' petals, and when fully ex¬ 
panded they are each nearly 4 inches 
across. It seems to be as hardy as M. 
stellata and gives excellent results in 
light, well-drained, loamy soil with w T hich 
a little peat has been mixed. 

M. Delavayi is a Chinese species intro¬ 
duced lifteeu or sixteen years ago. In 


<» inches wide, and pretty, deep cream or 
yellowish flow ? ers each over 7 inches 
across. The flowering time is from late 
May until July. 

M. Campbelli is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of all Magnolias, though, unfor¬ 
tunately, it can only be grown successfully 
in the milder parts of the country. Good 
examples, however, exist in Sussex, 
Dorsetshire, and other places. A native 
of the Sikkim Himalaya, it there forms a 
tree up to 45 feet high. The fragrant 
flow'ers, which are each 8 inches to 9 inches 
across, are borne in advance of the leaves, 
and are of a rich rosy-crimson on the outer 
side of the wide and thick fleshy petals, 
the inner side being paler. They are most 



Magnolia verbanica. 


for general outdoor culture in the milder 
parts of the country, but in other instances 
they are as hardy us M. conspicua or M. 
stellata. • 

M. Brozzoni and M. verbanica. —The 
accompanying illustrations direct atten¬ 
tion to two hybrids between M. conspicua 
and M. obovata, or purpurea as it is some¬ 
times called, the former with large, 
creamy-white flowers, and the latter with 
large, shapely, white flowers with a 
purplish tinge about the lower parts of the 
petals. They are as hardy as M. 
Soulangeana and are, in fact, very closely 
allied to that sort, thriving under similar 
conditions. 

The Willow-leaved Magnolia, M. 
salicifolia, though introduced so recently 
as 190G, has already proved its worth, for 

e 
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I China it forms a small tree 30 feet or so 
l high with large, handsome, evergreen 
| leaves, which sometimes exceed a foot in 
length and are up to 8 inches wide. The 
buff-coloured, very fragrant, cup-shaped 
llow-ers are each over G inches across. It 
is not very hardy here and requires a wall 
even in the southern counties. In a few 
gardens in the south-west it may succeed 
as a bush; at any rate, its handsome leaves 
warrant it attention wherever it will 
j grow. 

M. Fraseri is one of the older and 
hardier kinds from the south-eastern 
United States. It was introduced over a 
century and a quarter ago, but is not very 
common. Growing 30 feet or more high, it 
bears handsome, deciduous leaves, each 
! often more than a foot long and nearly 


closely approached in texture and colour 
by those of the hybrid M. Lennei. 

M. hypoleuca was originally introduced 
from Japan about thirty years ago. Under 
natural conditions it sometimes attains a 
height of 80 feet, its deciduous leaves 
being large, sometimes 1$ feet long and 
S inches or 9 inches w r ide. The fragrant 
flowers, white when they first open, but 
quickly taking on a creamy hue, are each 
about 8 inches across, their beauty being 
enhanced by a central mass of crimson 
stamens. It is fairly hardy and should be 
planted In W’ell-drained, loamy soil con¬ 
taining leaf-mould or peat. 

M. macrophylla. —Very few well-grown 
examples of this handsome deciduous¬ 
leaved species from the south-eastern 
United States are to be found in the 
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country, the best one, perhaps, growing 
in the garden of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Albany at Claremont. The glaucous- 
green leaves of this tree often exceed 
2 feet in length, and on very strong young 
trees leaves 3 feet long and 1 foot wide 
have been measured. The fragrant, buff- 
coloured flowers open during summer 
and are often each from 9 inches to 
12 inches across. For a sheltered 
position in the warmer parts of the 
country this should certainly be remem¬ 
bered. A few years ago a well-grown 
example existed and flowered magnifi¬ 
cently in Messrs. Veitch's nursery at 
Coombe Wood. 

M. parviflora. — This is a native of 
China and Japan, where it is met with as 
a large bush or small tree. Here it is a 
rather low-growing bush 4 feet to 0 feet 
high, the white, cup-shaped flowers, with 
their central mass of crimson stamens, 
being about 3 inches across. M. Watsoni 
is a closely allied species, but larger in 
all its parts. It is said to be found wild 


can be increased by seeds or from cuttings 
of half-ripe wood inserted in sandy soil in I 
a close frame in July. Young plants 
should be placed in permanent positions I 
as early in life ns possible.—D. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata. — Some con¬ 
fusion exists regarding the name of this 
shrub, for at different times it has been 
known by at least three other names. One 1 
of the commonest is T. dependens, a name 
belonging rightly to a very different shrub 
with white, fringed flowers which in shape 
are suggestive of those of a Soldanelln, 
other synonyms being T. hexnpetala and ' 
Crinodendron Hookerianum. Under which¬ 
ever name it is grown it is an effective 
shrub for the southern and south-western 
counties, for, unfortunately, it is not 
hardy enough for general outdoor culture, 
and it is rarely seen to such advantage in 
greenhouses as outside. It is a native of 
the Island of Chiloe and Valdivia, and 
was introduced about the middle of last 
century. It grows 12 feet or 15 feet high, 
forming an upright bush with dark, ever- 
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Magnolia Brozzoni. (See page 373.) 


in Corea, but was introduced to this 
country with M. parviflora from Japan 
about twenty-five years ago. Perhaps the 
best grown bush in the country is to be 
found at Torrington, in N. Devon. Four 
years ago this plant was about 20 feet 
high and flowered magnificently in June. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sophora viclifolia. — This is quite dis¬ 
tinct from any of the Sophoras, for it is of 
bushy habit, forming a deuse-branched 
shrub 8 feet or more high with rather 
spiny branchlets clothed with bright green, 
deciduous leaves and made up of numer¬ 
ous tiny leaflets. Early in June short 
racemes of white, violet-tinged flowers are 
borne from axillary buds with great free¬ 
dom, a bush at that period forming a very 
attractive object. Originally introduced to 
this country in 1897 from Yunnan, it soon 
proved a valuable flowering shrub either 
ns a bush in the open ground or for plant¬ 
ing against a wall. It thrives in loamy 
soil which is moderately well drained, and 
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green leaves and beautiful urn-shaped, 
crimson flowers. The flowers are borne 
during late spring and early summer 
singly from the leaf axils, on slender, 
pendent stalks, the petals thick in texture 
with a waxy appearance. It should be 
planted where it will have shelter from 
cold winds, and should be given good, well- 
drained soil rich in humus. Although its 
culture is usually associated with Cornish 
gardens it succeeds in various parts of 
Surrey, Sussex, western Scotland, and 
many other places. Propagation can be 
effected by means of seeds, cuttings, or 
layers, the last-named method being popu¬ 
lar in many places.—D. 

Treatment of flowering shrubs.—Lilacs, 
hardy Azaleas, and many other things, in con¬ 
sequence of the hot sunshine, have shot their 
bolt, and their beauty and fragrance are 
going. The faded flowers and seed-pods, if 
any, should be picked off. and if any pruning 
is wanted to improve their shape, it should 
have attention now. Laburnums, Thorns, and 
many other things are fading very soon this 
year. The Thorns have been very attractive, 
especially Paul’s Double Scarlet. It improves 
the trees when young to prune back struggling 
shoots.- E. H. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POSITION DURING THE SUMMER. 
The ultimate success with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums very much depends upon the posi¬ 
tion they occupy during the time they are 
out-of-doors and the treatment accorded 
them. A situation open to the full rays of 
the sun and protected from east and south¬ 
westerly winds should, if possible, be se¬ 
cured. The requirements of the plants 
are a free and uninterrupted growth, quite 
away from overhanging trees. No posi¬ 
tion suits them better than in single rows 
on the sides of the paths in the kitchen 
garden, especially when the paths run east 
and west. In this position the plants ob¬ 
tain the full benefit of sunshine the 
greater part of the day. Where such a 
position can be afforded, the plants can be 
easily attended to as regards watering and 
regulating their growth during the 
summer. If such a position as the one 
described is to be used, it is better to 
stand the pots just within the border or 
quarter clear of the path, as the continual 
watering with liquid-manure is apt to dis¬ 
figure the gravel. Some persons grow 
their plants in a block in an open posi¬ 
tion. The point then is to arrange the 
rows of plants to run north and south, so 
that the shade thrown from the first row 
does not interfere with the plants in the 
second, as it would if the rows were 
arranged from east to west and sufficient 
space -not provided between the rows. 
Stand the plants on ashes or boards to 
prevent the ingress of worms. Some 
growers plunge the i>ots, but the system is 
bad. for the reason that in continuous wet 
weather, which often occurs towards the 
end of September, it is difficult to know 
when the plants require water. Excess 
of moisture at the roots is quite as bad as 
I too little. In the case of plants grown 
for large blooms, if the pots on the sunny 
side could be protected by boards placed 
in front, this would be a considerable ad¬ 
vantage. both in keeping the roots cool 
and saving labour in the application of 
water. It is better to stand the pots on 
boards, slates, or tiles than upon a bed 
of ashes, as the roots penetrate through 
the bottom of the pot into the ashes for 
some distance in quest of moisture. When 
the plants are removed inside, these roots 
! are destroyed, this causing a considerable 
! cheek to the plants. Provision must be 
I made for 

Securing the plants from wind.— 
Various are the devices employed. This is 
best done byerectinga trellis-work to which 
the plants can be fastened. The strongest 
and neatest method is that of making a 
permanent structure of iron standards. 
The end standards should be lg inches 
square, and be kept in position with iron 
supports 1 inch square. The intermediate 
posts may l)e flat iron inches wide and 
3 inch thick. To. these connect stout gal¬ 
vanised wire, to which a coat of paint is 
given to prevent damage to the tender 
shoots, which sometimes occurs through 
contact with the acids used in galvanising 
the wire. If the incurved varieties are to 
be cultivated, adequate support must be 
provided for them. For the tallest plants 
three wires are required, for those of 
medium height two will be sufficient, and 
one for the dwarf kinds. A space of 
18 inches should be allowed from one 
plant to the next, as the three branches 
which each plant will in time be furnished 
with will need that amount of space when 
spread out, so as to allow the foliage 
ample room to develop without being 
drawn. If the plants are arranged in 
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parallel rows, 5 feet should be allowed be¬ 
tween each, arranging, of course, the tall- 
growing sorts at the back. For conveni¬ 
ence in manipulating the shoots and regu¬ 
lating the flower-buds and other necessary 
details, it is a good plan to arrange all 
plants of each sort together. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowing Chrysanthemums in medium¬ 
sized pots. —There is much to be said for 
growing Chrysanthemums with a view to 
blooming them in moderately-sized pots’, 
particularly in the case of those who have 
but small greenhouses and are short of ! 
room. In most houses at this time there i 
are numbers of rooted cuttings now ready 
for another shift, and it is to such plants ■ 
one should direct attention. I find 5-inch I 
or fi-inch pots will accommodate plants i 
that will give much bloom, provided that in j 
the summer they are not neglected. In 


dung with a little soot placed in the water 
occasionally will do all that is needful. 
—W. F. D. 

Late single Chrysanthemums. — Every 
season one notices how late single Chrysan¬ 
themums are being appreciated. Many of 
them can be timed to bloom at Christmas. 
Plante got now, potted on, and kept in a cold- 
frame for a few weeks, may afterwards be 
stood in the open air until well on in Sep¬ 
tember, according to locality, and given the 
shelter of a horse. I use the word “shelter” j 
advisedly, because they require nothing be¬ 
yond this. Disbudding is sometimes practised 
with the singles more than is necessary, but it 
is largely a matter of taste. To me the sprays 
of medium-sized flowers are just as charming 
as the large blooms often few and far between. 
— WOODBASTWICK. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Epidendrum radicans.— For houses of 
fairly large dimensions this Epidendrum 
is excellent for covering walls or pillars, 





Magnolia hypolcuca. From a photograph at Nymans. (Sec page 373.) 


potting these plants a compost should be 
made up of loam and leaf-mould with old , 
rotted manure added, and until the plants 
can be placed out-of-doors a cold-frame 
should be set aside for them. In June, 
arrangements ought to be made to get 1 
them out-of-doors. This should be in a 
sunny situation in order that the wood 
may have a chance of ripening. The chief 
danger in small pots is the liability to let 
them get dry often. This must be guarded 
against as much as possible, and perhaps . 
the best safeguard is to prepare a space, ' 
covering it with fine ashes into which the | 
pots may be plunged up to their rims, j 
This will conserve the moisture, and in a . 
dry time save much time and trouble. 
The plants will soon fill pots of this size * 
with roots, and something more than clear 
water will be required if the plants are to 
be kept strong and vigorous. Liquid- 
manure from sheep droppings or horse > 


and it is in bloom for the greater part of 
the year. It has long, slender stems, 
from which are produced a number of 
aerial roots. The bright, orange-scarlet 
flowers appear in terminal clusters. E. 
radicans flowered for the first time in 
Mrs. Lawrence's collection at Ealing. 
Being of a climbing habit it requires some 
support, whether it is grown as a specimen 
plant in a pot or in boxes at the base of a 
wall or trellis. Ample drainage should 
be provided, and the potting compost 
should consist of Osmunda-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss. The plants must never 
suffer from dryness at the root, and 
during active growth the syringe may be 
used freely. When the spikes are over the 
stems should be cut down to within a foot 
of their base and all weak shoots re¬ 
moved. The secret of keeping up a 
healthy stock of this brilliant Epidendrum 
is frequent propagation. Young growths ] 


appear up the stems, and when they push 
out roots they can be cut off and several 
placed in a pot. By this means the stock 
is kept young and vigorous and much 
better results are obtained than trying to 
restore old specimens to their former 
vigour. Any house is suitable for E. 
radicans provided an average temperature 
of 55 degs. to GO degs. can be secured.— 
Sadox. 

Oncidiums suitable for amateurs. — An 

amateur with one house, and that prob¬ 
ably a cool one, is sometimes puzzled to 
know just what to grow in addition to 
Odontoglossums and Cypripedium insigne. 
In such a structure the following will do 
wellO. macranthum has long, flexuose 
scapes which are often branched, the large 
flowers yellow shaded with olive-brown. 
Another delightful Oncidium is O. 
superbiens, a near ally of the preceding. 
O. crispum flowers at various periods of 
the year, and the autumn-flowering O. 
Forbesi, with its rich chestnut - brown 
flowers, with golden - yellow markings, 
should also be included. The small- 
flowered O. cheirophorum is a pretty 
dwarf plant, its branched spikes flower¬ 
ing in the autumn. O. Gardneri, a sup¬ 
posed natural hybrid between O. Forbesi 
anddasytyle; O. incurvum, O.leueochilum, 
and O. tigrinum are also desirable species 
for the purpose. Oncidiums are not grown 
in such quantity as they deserve, and 
little difficulty will be experienced in keep¬ 
ing them in good health if a portion of 
partly-decayed Oak or Beech - leaves is 
added to the usual mixture.—B. 

Odontiodas.— These delightful Orchids 
are the result of crossing Odontoglossum 
and Cochlioda. The object was to secure 
a hybrid with the colour of the Cochlioda 
and the size of an Odontoglossum crispum, 
and a remarkable measure of success has 
been attained. The reddish tints in many 
of the Odontiodas are a welcome change, 
and the effect is very pleasing. The 
flowering season where numerous plants 
are grown is a prolonged one, many spikes 
appearing through the winter months. 
The plants require identical treatment as 
O. crispum and other Colombian Odonto- 
glots, and any repotting should be carried 
out when the new shoot is about 2 inches 
long. A suitable rooting medium is made 
up of Osmunda or Polypodium fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, with a slight sprinkling 
of crushed crocks added. Each pot should 
bo well drained and the soil pressed fairly 
firm, but it ought not to be brought above 
the rim of the receptacle.—W. B. C. 

Oncidium varicosum.—Among Oncidiums, 
this species occupies a high position, the 
variety Rogersi being a great improvement 
on the type. In both forms the colour is much 
the same, the sepals and petals yellow barred 
with red - brown, the bright - yellow, large- 
spreading lip the most conspicuous part of 
the bloom. The arching 6capes are each from 
3 feet to 5 feet long. This fine Oncidium will 
thrive either in the cool or intermediate house. 
Annual repotting is not advised, but when 
necessary it should be done directly the new 
growth begins to root, the best soil being 
Osmunda fibre, broken leaves, and Sphagnum 
Mobs in equal parts.— Sadox. 

Odontoglossum triumphans.—This is one 
of the best of the cool-growing Odontoglos¬ 
sums. The flowers vary slightly, a typical 
form having golden-yellow sepals and petals, 
transversely barred and blotched with chest¬ 
nut-brown, the lip white at the base, rich 
brown in front and generally margined with 
pale yellow or white. In regard to culture, it 
requires much the same treatment as O. 
crispum. and may be grown in the same 
house. The plants should be repotted every 
second year in a compost of Osmunda-fibre, 
good quality peat, and Sphagnum Moss, this 
taking place a few weeks after the flower- 
spikes are removed.—B. W. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardknino Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

RED-SPIDER IN FRUIT-HOL’SES. 

A dry, cold winter, succeeded by a keen, 
harsh spring, with the wind blowing princi¬ 
pally from the north and east, may well 
be dreaded by the practical fruit-grower, 
for he knows how quickly incessant firing, 
accompanied, perhaps, by dryness at the 
roots, brings spider and other insects into 
existence. Spider is sometimes carried 
from one house to another not only by 
plants, but by the attendants whose duties 
take them through every compartment 
many times in the course of the day. The 
most common cause of its premature ap¬ 
pearance, however, is due to imperfect 
cleansing in winter; it may be of the bark 
of the Vines, or it may be of some part of 
the structure itself. Be this as it may, 
the most fertile cause of its spread is dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere from incessant fire- 
heat, imperfect ventilation, and an in¬ 
sufficiency of water to the roots. 

Dryness being the cause of its develop¬ 
ment, it is but reasonable to assume that 
water is the best agent of destruction; but 
then it, unfortunately, happens that in¬ 
cessant syringing soon destroys the bloom 
and renders Grapes unmarketable, if not 
uneatable. Still, whatever insecticides 
may be used, water to the roots, water 
wherever it can be applied, must be ac¬ 
cepted ns one of the most potent auxiliary 
agents in its destruction. Soft water, free 
from lime, is best, and a thorough drench¬ 
ing that will wet every leaf and berry will 
do less harm than light showers of spray; 
but, prevention being better than cure, 1 
have always made a practice of putting in 
a syringeful of soft water wherever it con 
be driven against the foliage without 
running the risk of wetting a berry. 
Rather late in the evening is the best time 
to apply this preventive remedy, and some 
little practice with a good syringe is 
necessary. When this does not produce 
the desired effect, and the spider from old 
spurs fastens on the leaves immediately 
above the bunches, sponging with soapy 
water, a decoction of Quassia chips, or 
Tobacco often nips the enemy; and, last 
of all. In one or more of Its many forms 
comes sulphur, which, however, is not 
always a harmless remedy. This remark 
need not deter careful people from using 
it, as we frequently hear of mishaps 
brought about by the injudicious applica¬ 
tion of some of our oldest and best-tried 
insecticides. Sulphur, in the first place, 
should never be applied to the pipes until 
after the Grapes have passed the stoning 
stage, otherwise rust will most likely 
follow, and then even tender varieties, 
like the Frontignans and Ohasselas 
Musque, often suffer. In the second place, 
it should never be applied to brick flues, if 
such still exist, to iron that has been 
heated in the fire, or newly^slaked lumps 
of lime, at one time so strongly recom¬ 
mended. It may, however, be applied as 
a paint or wash to the hot-water pipes 
after they have been heated to a degree 
that will render them uncomfortably hot 
to the hand when placed upon them. To 
prepare a vinery for the fumes it should 
be shut up hot and dry, at a temperature 
ranging from 80 degs. to 90 degs., the wash 
being applied after the sun has left the 
roof, when the ventilators may be kept 
close throughout the night. They must, 
however, be opened very early the follow¬ 
ing morning, and unless the operation is 
to be repeated, when shading should be 
resorted to, the walls, floors, and all avail¬ 
able foliage should be well syringed, not 
<*nly to break up the webs, but to produce 
vaiKiur that will render the fumes harm¬ 
less to the leaves. If the first painting j 
does not make a clearance it may be re- | 


pea ted once, or perhaps twice, at intervals 
of two or three days. Many people paint 
the pipes first and heat them afterwards, 
but this is a mistake, os they should be 
hot enough to vaporise the sulphur the 
moment it is applied. In vineries subject 
to annual attacks, gardeners use sulphur 
in the winter dressing, also with the lime 
applied to the walls, and often distribute 
it over the steins and leaves with the 
sulphurator; but the best of all preventives 
is generous culture, with an abundance of 
air, water and atmospheric moisture, and 
last, but not least, moderate cropping. 

A. G. 


Injury to Dracaena leaves.— The enclosed 
Dractena leaves are eaten every year. I will 
be obliged if you can eay what damages them, 
and suggest a remedy.—H. J. McC. 

[The Dractenas have been attacked ap¬ 
parently by two pests—thrips (or possibly 
red-spider) which is causing the abraded 
spots on the leaves, and another, wiiich is 
producing perforations. What the latter 
is is difficult to say, but probably a bug 
which perforates the leaves while yet in 
the bud state. It would be well to attend 
to the fumigation of the houses to rid 
them of insects, and to dip the plants in a 
mixture of soft-soap and sulphur made by 
kneading a quantity (the amount is not 
very important so long as sufficient to 
make a thorough mixture is .used) of 
flowers of sulphur into a handful of soft- 
soap and dissolving the whole in 1J gallons 
of water.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 

SILVER BEET AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SPINACH. 

The Silver Beet deserves to be more culti¬ 
vated than it is at present, as half a dozen 
well-established plants will keep a family 
supplied with Spinach throughout the 
spring, summer, and autumn. It should 
be planted in a good rich soil, and only 
the fully-grown leaves be gathered for 
cooking, leaving the younger ones to 
develop. If the flower-stalks are removed 
a plant will last for at least two years, 
and probably longer. The long, white 
stalks and the green leaves are eaten, and 
may be cooked together or separately. 
The following is a delicious way of cook¬ 
ing the white stalks;—Remove all the 
green part of the leaves, and plunge the 
white stems into boiling water which has 
been slightly salted. When quite tender, 
but not broken in any way, take up and 
drain on a sieve. Make a nice batter with 
one egg (well beaten), a pinch of salt and 
pepper, a teaspoonful of good Olive oil, 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour, adding a 
little milk until the batter is of the right 
consistency. Dry the stalks with a clean 
cloth, cut into 4-inch lengths, rub with a 
little plain flour, dip into the batter, and 
fry in deep fat, using a wire basket, until 
of a delicate brown colour. Drain on 
kitchen paper, and serve very hot, gar¬ 
nished with a little chopped Parsley. 

Silver Beet and eggs. —Boil the green 
portion of the leaves in a small quantity 
of water to which a tiny pinch of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda has been added. When the 
Greens are quite tender turn the contents 
of the saucepan into a colander, chop 
finely, and press with a saucer to get rid 
of as much water as possible. Return 
the Greens to the saucepan with salt and 
pepper to flavour, and a good-sized lump 
of butter. Toss in the pan until very hot, 
pile in small mounds on a hot dish, flat¬ 
tening the tops sufficiently to take a 
poached egg on each mound, and serve 
very hot. 

Silver Beet in white sauce. —Parboil 
the white stalks of the Silver Beet leaves 
after cutting them to the same length as 
Asparagus. Make a nice white sauce by 


melting a dessertspoonful of butter in a 
clean saucepan. Stir in a heaped desert- 
spoonful of flour, and fry for flve minutes, 
but do not allow the flour to colour In the 
least. Add a large cupful of boiling milk, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and simmer for 
ten minutes, stirring all the time. Lay 
the Silver Beet stalks in the saucepan and 
simmer for ten minutes longer. Take up, 
pile the stalks evenly in the centre of the 
dish, and i>our the sauce over. Garnish 
with hard-boiled eggs cut into quarters. 

* Another method.— Boil the white stalks 
till tender in some good, well-flavoured 
stock. Take up and chop coarsely, plac¬ 
ing in a saucepan with a lump of butter, a 
pinch of salt, cayenne, and ordinary 
pepper. Simmer for ten mnutes. Then, 
remove from the fire, add two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of white stock, a teaspoonful of Onion 
juice, and a well-beaten egg. Stir well, 
but do not allow the mixture to boil or 
the sauce will curdle. Have ready some 
squares of buttered toast, pile the mixture 
upon them, and send to table very hot. 

H. T. C. 


CARROTS AND TURNIPS. 
Garottes a la creme may be considered 
Carrots at their best. A famous French 
cook prescribes large and tender Carrots 
to this end, but it is better to use small, 
new Carrots if possible. Blanch them for 
a few minutes in salted water, sauter 
them in butter on a slow fire, season them, 
moisten them with some stock, and when 
they are half cooked add some Parsley 
and a little sugar if the Carrots when raw 
seem to have less than their proper 
sweetness. Give them finally a binding 
yolk of egg mixed with a little cream, or 
with butter and flour well worked 
together, and serve them at once. Carrots 
in the 

Flemish fashion should also be new. If 
they are large they should be cut in slices, 
but before this is done they must be 
blanched in boiling water for about five 
minutes and rinsed in cold water. The 
skin can easily be rubbed off with a cloth. 
English servants too often remove the best 
part of the Carrot by peeling it with a 
knife. Of course, the top and the tail ore 
cut off and thrown away. For a pound of 
Carrots you will require just enough boil¬ 
ing water to cover them, along with 1 oz. 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
the same quantity of salt. The Carrots 
must be .simmered, with the lid on the cas¬ 
serole, until they are quite tender. If you 
have not made the mistake of giving them 
more than the minimum of water you will 
be well on the way towards success. Work 
together some chopped Parsley with the 
yolk of an egg and as much cream as you 
can spare and add it to the Carrots. The 
heat must be very gentle and the Carrots 
must not come to a boil on any account. 

What has been said about Carrots can 
easily be modified by the intelligent reader 
to meet the case of Turnips, so long os 
it Is remembered that the addition of salt 
toughens Turnips and takes away their 
colour. The ordinary English cookery- 
books give directions for making maslied 
Turnips, or purges of Turnips, of both 
colours. At their best the yellow Turnips 
can yield a most useful mash. Great care 
should be taken to get rid of the water. 
Draining through the colander is not suf¬ 
ficient, and the vegetables should be dried 
for a few minutes in the pan. 


New Index and Bln dinar Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXVI. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d,, post 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume i.i also 
amilable (price Is. Gd., by post la. Otlj. The Index and Bidd¬ 
ing Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn yields, London, J V.C. If ordered 
together, the price qf the Index and Binding Case is la., post 
free. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PIICENIX RCEBELINI. 

This is one of the most elegant of the 
Date Palm family, and, from its lowly 
stature, a well-developed example may be 
accommodated in quite a small structure. 
The earliest specimens met with in this 
country were imported trunks from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in height, these trunks support¬ 
ing a beautifully proportioned and grace¬ 
fully disposed head of arching leaves, 
which are narrowly pinnate, so that, 
although the fronds are numerous, the 
general effect Is not at all heavy. In the 
case of large plants they will often push 


Mekong, in Siam, and is named in 
honour of that gentleman. Botanically it 
is now regarded as a variety of Phoenix 
liumilis, a Palm of wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution throughout south-eastern Asia. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Statice profusa. — This plant has long 
been in cultivation, and, although not so 
often seen as was the case some twenty or 
thirty years ago, it is still worth growing, | 
and I should like to see it regain its former 
position among collections of greenhouse 
plauts. It is not only of easy cultivation, 
but it is, as its varietal name denotes, a 
very profuse bloomer, while the blooms, 


foliage. The plants can be grown into 
large specimens if required, while ex¬ 
amples in 48-sized pots are extremely ser¬ 
viceable for furnishing. Given a stock of 
from four dozen to eight dozen plants, and 
if the same are divided into four batches, 
tbere is then no difficulty whatever in 
I having this plant in flower the whole year 
round.—A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES FROM HURST COURT. 

The white Oxalis, a sport from the rose- 
coloured variety grown here, has become 
established. A pretty thing. The Lavender 



Phoenix Iiccbelini. 


out sucker-like growths at the base of the 
main stem, and thus in time form a mass 
or clump. Of late years considerable 
quantities of seeds of Phoenix Rohelini 
have been sent to this country, the result 
being that it is now fairly common. 
Pretty little plants can be grown in pots 
4 inches in diameter, and for decoration 
these are extremely useful. Like most 
Talms, this needs a compost largely com¬ 
posed of turfy loam, lightened by a little 
peat or leaf-mould and sand. For its 
successful culture Phoenix Ropbelini re¬ 
quires the temperature of a stove, though 
in mild weather it may be employed for 
indoor decoration without any ill effects. 
This species was first discovered by M. 
R«*belin on the banks of the River 


on account of their partaking of much of 
the nature of everlasting flowers, remain 
in perfect condition for a long period. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature suits its 
requirements, and a mixture of fibrous 
loam, a little peat, and some coarse silver- 
sand forms a suitable compost. Potting 
must be firmly done, so that the compost 
will not take up too much moisture. 
Watering must be carefully carried out, 
for although the roots require a good deal 
of moisture they quickly resent an excess, 
and soon perish if such a course of treat¬ 
ment is persisted in. The blooms, which 
are pale blue or lavender in colour, are 
produced in much-branched panicles situ¬ 
ated on stout footstalks of medium length, 
which elevate the flow'ers well above the 


(is it Stceehas?), also On same border, is 
from the Estomelles, where it forms, 
together with Cistus The Maquis, a 
scented undergrowdh so delightful to 
walk through, and carpets Erica 
arborea (with its sweet, Hawthorn-like 
fragrance). It is not very hardy. The 
finest of my Rocky Mountain Columbines 
are over, but I send a small bloom. The 
Paehysandra japonica is from a shady 
corner. It makes a fine edging in full 
sun or in shade. 

Roses are unusually early with me. 
Lady Ashtown being in full bloom in the 
borders, while on a wall Mine. A. Carrifcre 
is carrying over a hundred fully-open 
blooms. La France and Reve d’Or share 
a wall with it. They are both fully out 
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and surprise me, as they were literally 
planted in the gravel of a courtyard with 
brick-rubble foundation, and no attention 
beyond once syringing has ever been given 
them. I grow Fortune’s Yellow in the same 
way. It will always succeed in the gravel 
of a stable-yard or courtyard in full sun. 
Mme. Abel Carrifere was an old standard 
too big for its position and was moved 
eighteen months ago. It has quite covered 
the upper surface of the wall, the lower 
part being filled in with the other Roses 
named. Pyrus arbutifolia has, I find, 
quite pretty flowers (enclosed), though I 
grow it for its autumn colour. 

The following were grown on a brick 
wall on a raised border with a good deal of 
mortar-rubble, and facing S.E. by E. :— 
Olearia macrodonta, the only one slightly 
affected by the frosts of April; Teucrium, 
flowering well; Enkiantlius (not, I believe, 
requiring the wall); and a Solanum 
crispum from Mr. Smith, of Newry, of a 
deeper colour than the Warley one 
usually seen at shows. 


The crimson Salvia has been hardy here 
in all parts of the garden for the last three 
years. I merely cut it back hard about 
the end of September. It was given to me 
as S. Grahami. I should call it a cherry 
colour. Anyhow, it is a very desirable 
plant, sweet scented, and always greatly 
admired. Daphne indica I have grown in 
different parts of the garden for some 
years. My big bush, some seven years 
old, under partial shade of Fir-trees, was 
destroyed by rabbits. The Daphne 
Fioniana is from a bush some 4 feet 
across, a feast of perfume and covered 
with bloom. This is also under the par¬ 
tial shade of Fir-trees. Rose sinica 
Anemone is growing among shrubs facing 
south; no other protection. Camassia is 
from the wild garden, where it grows in 
the Grass among Narcissus poeticus. I 
have in the borders two other varieties 
much flner, one dark blue, the other white. 
Fabiana imbricata Is from my border; 
raised with a few stones and sheltered 
from N. and E.; so is Pentsteinon 
Scoulcri, one of the prettiest, things there. 

Alice Martineaul 

T icy ford, Berks. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER (ANEMONE 
PULSATILLA) AS AN EDGING PLANT. 
Saddened by the disappearance of this 
line plant in the time of the bedding out 
fever, I lost few chances of getting it back 
into its old place on wall or rock garden, 
and also indulged in an edging of it in the 
fruit garden, where it thrives anfl is a 
very pleasant sight in bloom. The flowers 
vary from a silvery-grey to fine purple. 
It grows in cool loam, no special soil being 
given. W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Tile Cypress Spurge.— This is rather a 
dangerous subject for some of us who do 
not possess wild places where we can 
plant it so that it may roam about with 
impunity. I once saw it in a friend’s 
garden, and was attracted by its beautiful 
foliage in autumn. Then it assumes such 
exquisite tints that everybody falls in love 
with the plant. It is not to be despised in 
May or June, with its erect stems of 


in autumn that I like it best. I suppose 
the method of confining its roots by means 
of stones might help, but the best plan 
would be, I think, to plant it in an out-of- 
the-way place where it could join in the 
struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

Viola cornuta. —I would not like to be 
without this useful plant in the garden. 
It has taken to varying here, and I have 
light blues, deep blues, and whites in 
several shades, and all flowering with the 
greatest freedom. One of my seedlings 
has all the beauty of Viola gracilis, but 
is much more free with me. Big old 
plants make a good show and give a 
wealth of flower. It is easily raised from 
seeds. 

Corydalis lutea alba.— I some time ago 
obtained from a friend a small plant of 
this. Creamy would, I think, be a better 
colour description, for it is not a pure, but 
a soft-cream white. Among its ad¬ 
vantages is the fact that it thrives well in 
a low wall, built double, which I had 
erected to screen a part of the garden. It 
looks pretty on the shady side. The little 


clusters of creamy, spurred flowers are so 
pleasing that I am disposed to set it far 
above many more costly and infinitely 
more troublesome plants. 

The double wall for plants. —Many of 
us have not too much space and we adopt all 
manner of contrivances to economise room 
or make extra space for our plants. The 
double wall takes up wonderfully little 
room ; it can be put where it will screen 
some unsightly thing, such os a rubbish- 
heap or an ash-pit, and it can then be 
covered over with many a plant which 
will grow better therein than in the 
border. I have been trying one of these, 
and I would suggest to my readers that 
they might well consider whether it would 
be to their advantage to erect a wall of 
this kind. It is a splendid place on 
which to grow Pinks, Aubrietias, dwarf 
Campanulas, Arabises, and a good many 
other things. It must be apparent to 
everyone that it saves a good deal of space. 
My wall is built of two rows of stones 
side by side, the space between filled with 
soil. The wall is broader at the base than 
the summit to give the necessary stability, 
and stones are put across to tie the sides 
together. 

Campanula portensciilagiana. —This, on 
a wall, has done well with me, even better 
than on the rockery. I prefer the large 
variety, usually called major, which has 
bigger leaves and flowers and makes u 
more effective plant. The flowers are 
large and of a good blue, and are borne 
freely over a long period. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Gerberas.— Kindly give me 
the treatment of Gerberas.— Ants. 

[Sow the seeds in gentle heat in spring, 
and pot on, finally planting out a few of 
the strongest on trial towards the end of 
May. Even in the most favourable dis¬ 
tricts the Gerbera must be planted in a 
sheltered, warm place, such as at the foot 
of a wall. In very sunny quarters in the 
southern parts of the country it has passed 
through several winters uninjured. In 
the Cambridge Botanic Gardens it thrives 
at the foot of a wall, protected during 
the winter by lights from rains and cold 
dews, while allowing full ventilation on 
every side. A well-drained spot and 
shelter are essential to success. Though 
it will bloom fairly well in pots, its pro¬ 
gress is slow. You must be careful not 
to overiiot or overwater. A good compost 
for it would be a free loam to which have 
been added some deca 3 *ed leaf-mould and 
plenty of silver sand.) 

Cowslips.— The common Cowslip of the 
meadows is far from being the least at¬ 
tractive of the Primrose family, and 
during May the woodland in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of houses may be made very 
showy by the free use of these popular 
yellow flowers. Increasing rapidly by 
means of self-sown seedlings, the Cowslips 
may be said to be of perennial duration, 
and by means of a little selection plants 
of superior habit both in respect of foliage 
and of bloom may be easily obtained.— 
Kirk. 

Carnations are rapidly pushing up their 
flowering-spikes and should be neatly 
staked. A sprinkling of wood ashes and 
soot hoed into the borders will be very 
beneficial. If extra large flowers are re¬ 
quired, disbudding should be resorted to 
and one bud only be left on each stem. 

Canterbury Bells.— These should be largely 
employed in the garden. The Cud and Saucer 
varieties are very telling when grouped 
together in bordei-e, while the single kinds 
are invaluable for planting in the Gross in 
the wild garden and similar positions. The 
seed should be sown now in boxes and placed 
in a frame to germinate. Till the plants ap- 
j pear the lights should be shaded with mats. 



The Pasque Floicer as an edginj. 


graceful leaves surmounted by a crown of 
greenisli-ycllow inflorescence; but it is 
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without being stopped and side shoots will 
be suppressed. The position—the north 
side of a vinery running east and west— 
is not an ideal one for Tomatoes; never¬ 
theless, very heavy crops are invariably 
secured. A successional batch, which is in 
large pots in an adjoining house, is 
looking well and commencing to flower. 
These will carry on the supply well into 
the autumn. After the bedding plants are 
disposed of a brick pit or two, if planted 
with Tomatoes, will afford a quantity of 
fruit. Failing a trellis on which to train 
the plants, the latter, if allowed to ramble 
over a good thickness of straw litter, will 
both bear a good crop and ripen their 
fruits to perfection. The plants may be 
set out in mounds of soil or in a narrow 
and rather shallow border made up on the 
bed at the front of the pit. Two plants in 
a light will suffice, as each should be 
stopped as soon as the roots get a grip of 
tlie compost, and be allowed to develop 
from three to four shoots. 

Hard pan In the land—what it means.— 
In soil that is not deeply cultivated there is a 
hard base, called in common parlance " pan," 
at the usual depth of the penetration of the 
spade. In all trenching work thie pan is 
broken up and the mineral matter it contains 
is distributed over the surface to its manifest 
improvement. Thus the gardener who adds 
to the depth of his land by trenching soon 
sees the improvement in his crop. There iB 
also another advantage, the plants on 
trenched land suffering less in a dry time from 
drought, while land that has been well broken 
up i9 more easily worked afterwards.—E. H. 


THE EFFECT OF FROST ON 
VEGETATION. 

The exceptionally sharp frosts of May 11th 
and 12th were perhaps a little late to cause 
much damage where fruit was set and 
partially covered with foliage, but I fear 
that Apples and Strawberries are badly 
hit. Apart from fruit, however, there are 
things one is apt to regard as perfectly 
hardy whose young growths are quite 
black, this being particularly noticeable 
in some of the Ivies, as Hedera atropur- 
purea and H. dentata. I have some nice 
vbatches of the latter about 5 feet high 
round some old Willow stumps and a con¬ 
necting rough fence, and was looking 
forward this year to a capital screen, as 
the young growths were pushing very 
strongly. It was, therefore, very disap¬ 
pointing to find them blackened, as, 
although the plants will break away 
again, growth will be late and not so 
strong. The case is analogous to that of 
the Strawberries above noted, where the 
largest fruit is produced from the earliest 
developed flowers, and when the latter are 
cut off the crop in a certain sense is dis¬ 
appointing. The injury to the young 
shoots of Aucubas is partial and in a way 
unaccountable, for among plants in similar 
positions one presents quite a blackened 
aspect, whilst another is,practically unin¬ 
jured. However, one does not trouble 
much about the partial injury of bushes in 
the open, especially dense-growing things 
like Aucubas, as they are not long in put¬ 
ting on the same appearance, although 
with restricted growth. It is different 
with Ivies when one wants to cover a 
certain space as quickly as possible. I 
am very glad my plant of Cboisya ternata 
has come through safely. This flowered 
well, and of late has put on a quantity of 
growtli. 1 should hardly be surprised if 
bush plants in the open are not badly 
injured. I saved about a dozen of the 
best of llie Antirrhinums in different 
shades from last year, and was a bit late 
in cutting them back, with the result that 
tlie young, exposed growth was tender 
when the frost came, and suffered accord¬ 
ingly. However, there is plenty left to 
give a good display, although the flowering 
is likely to be later than usual. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 3rd. — Apples, Berbcris 
(many varieties), Lilacs, Weigelas, Vibur¬ 
nums, Rock Roses (many kinds), Clematis 
montana and its varieties, Clematis 
( manj / hybrid forms). Honeysuckles, 
Judas-tree, Snowdrop-tree, Roses (many 
species and varieties), Mock Orange, 
Wistaria sinensis, TV. multijuga alba, and 
TV. multijuga rosea, Pourtliiwa arguta, 
Native and Japanese Mountain Ash, 
Thoms, Quince, Rocky Mountain Bramble, 
Spirwas (various). Magnolias, Coronillas, 
Pcmettyas, Ericas (in variety), Menzicsia 
polifolia and forms, Fabiana imbricata. 
Sand Myrtle, Cistus (in variety), Vacci- 
nium pennsylvanicum, Cornus florida, C. 
florida rubra, Syringas, Acer californi- 
ctim rubrum, Deutzias, Lonicera pilcata, 
Solanum crispurn and the Glgsnevin var., 
Rhaphiolepis Delacouri, Pyrus arbuti- 
folia Brilliant, Bottle Brush, Cotoneastcr 
horizontalis, C. congesta, Daphne cau- 
casica, Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, FAwag- 
nus, Viburnum Opulus, Dog Wood, Red 
Chestnut, Rubus biflorus, Pyrus coronaria 
jl.-pl., Mexican Orange, Potentilla fruti- 
cosa, Camellias, Rhododendrons in profu¬ 
sion, Hardy Orange, Rosemary, Cydonias, 
Partridge Berry, Periwinkle, Azaleas 
(many), Andromedas, Laburnums, Alcebia 
quinata, Collinsia bicolor, C. grandiflora, 
Violas, Tulips, Narcissi, Columbines, 
Pwonies, Sea Pinks, Cerastiums, Aubrie- 
tias, Anchusas, Cromwells, Antcnnaria, 
Asphodel, Achillea (yellow and white). 
Campanula glomcrata dahurica, C. 
murali8, C. porten.schlagiana. Geraniums, 
Erodiums, Oriental and Alpine Poppies, 
Fumitory, Geums, Heucheras, Eremurus, 
Flax, Alpine Phlox, Day Lilies, Meadow 
Rue, Dictamnus Fraxinella caucasica, 
Bleeding Heart, Irises (many), Doroni- 
cums, Arenaria montana, A. balearica, 
Ramondia pyrenaica, Gypsophila pro¬ 
strata alba, G. prostrata dubia, Myosotis 
Ruth Fischer and M. sylvestris. Encrusted 
and Mossy Saxifrages, Gentians, Ever¬ 
lasting Pea, Wood Lilies, Lily of the 
Valley, Primula pulverulenta, Honesty, 
Coronillas, Solomon's Seal, Camassias, 
Gladiolus byzantinus. Blue Bells, Trans¬ 
vaal Daisy, Nemesia strumosa, Gazania, 
Leptosiphon, JEthionema (in variety), 
Hyacmthus amethystinus, Scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Streptosolen Jamesoni, 
Fuchsia fulgens and others, Platystemon 
califomicum, Sedums, African Lily, King¬ 
cups, Woodruff, Oxalis, London Pride, 
Agathcea coelestis, Hclichrysums, Lupinus 
arboreus, L. polyphyllus, Linarias (in 
variety), Erinus, Hieraeium villosum, 
Cornus canadensis, Leontopodium anato- 
licurn.. Cheiranthus alpinus, Aquilegias, 
Paronychia polygonifolia, Pentstemon 
Scouleri, Candytuft, Saponaria ocymoides. 
Speedwells, Potentilla argyrophylla, 
white and purple. Thyme, Mazus rugosus. 
Ranunculus spcciostis fl.-pl.. Nymph wa 
alba, Nymphcca collosea, N. Gladstoniana , 
Nuphar luteum. Globe-flowers, Rodger- 
sias, Gilia tricolor, Virginian Stock, 
Libertia formosa, Euphorbia pilosa major. 
Water Crowfoot, Anemone sylvestris, A. 
palmata, Homeria collina. 

Work of the week.— The planting of 
annuals and other summer-flowering sub¬ 
jects is still being done. Owing to the 
drying winds, it is necessary to keep these 
watered for a time until they get hold of 
the soil. A number of Fuchsias and 
Stocks have been planted amongst Clema¬ 
tises trained on tripods. Heliotropes, 
Phlox Drummondi, and Evening Prim¬ 
roses have been put out. A bed of Salvia 
Pride of Zurich has been planted. Some 
of the plants were raised from seed. A 
batch of the lovely blue Salvia patens has 


been put into the mixed border, and a 
large group of Dahlias (Cactus) has been 
planted to fill up a prominent corner; 
blue Cornflowers have been sown amongst 
them. A few plants, of Ipomea coccinea 
have been put at the base of sunny wulls. 
The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis) has been planted to fall over the 
edge of the tubs. The cleaning and re¬ 
moval of dead flower-spikes from alpine 
plants require constant attention, ns, if 
allowed to seed, these weaken the plants. 
All flowers are kept pinched off newly- 
planted Tufted Pansies until they get well 
established. Verbenas require the same 
treatment. A small bed has been planted 
with Fuchsia fulgens, with Mignonette 
as a ground-work. Phaeelia campanu- 
laria sawn on different beds has come 
up exceptionally well, and has required 
thinning to about 4 inches apart. Sweet 
Peas sown in the autumn are nearly 
in flower, and are assisted by frequent 
dampings overhead late in the afternoon. 
Others sown in spring are given the same 
treatment, and are growing rapidly. 
They will be mulched shortly. A group 
of Solanum ciliatum has been planted on 
a sunny bank amongst Azaleas. A few 
plants of Lavatera Olbia which were 
iaised from seed have been planted in a 
warm position. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Llliums.— Those required for making a 
display in the autumn have been top- 
dressed with rich compost, and placed out¬ 
doors on a bed of ashes. Watering has to 
have strict attention, and Tobacco 
powder applied to the points of the 
growths should aphides appear. If these 
are allowed to gain headway they are 
difficult to eradicate. In that event dip¬ 
ping the infested growths in an insecti¬ 
cide must be resorted to. Staking is 
done before the stems are likely to suffer 
from the effects of high winds. When the 
new compost becomes permeated with 
roots feeding commences with mild doses 
of liquid-manure and Clay’s fertiliser, 
which is continued till the flowering 
period is reached. 

Chrysanthemums.— 1 The plants are now 
being shifted into their flowering-pots, 
9 inches and 10 inches in diameter, bush- 
plants alone being required. The compost 
consists of three-fourths good fibrous 
loam, the remaining fourth being made up 
of leaf-mould, lime-rubbish, wood-ashes, a 
little soot, and a manure prescribed for 
Chrysanthemums, which has to be mixed 
with the soil at the final potting. All will 
be stood in blocks for a time or until the 
wires for tying the stakes to later on have 
been fixed, when they will be stood in rows 
3 feet apart. The piece of ground speci¬ 
ally reserved for the purpose is open and 
sunny, well coated with cinder-ashes, and 
a tank with a, good water supply is 
situated at one corner. 

8tatice profusa.— This distinct and 
valuable species of Staticc is now com¬ 
mencing to flower freely. It is of great 
value for greenhouse and room decoration, 
as its flowers last in excellent condition 
for a long period. While making growth 
it requires rather more warmth than can 
be supplied in an ordinary greenhouse, 
but as soon as the flowers begin to open 
it should be moved to the last-named 
structure. Now that propagating-cases 
are not being required to the same extent 
for cutting-striking as earlier in the 
season, space can be spared for the pro¬ 
pagation of a batch of cuttings of this 
plant. The cuttings are best made of non¬ 
flowering growths having young leaves at 
the tips and with a base of firm but not 
too hard wood. Each should be inserted 
singly in thumbs or small 00*s in the same 
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manner as Crotons, etc., are dealt with, form a distinctive feature in a garden, 
and sunk to the rims in the plunging As soon as planting is finished, Mignonette 
material. seed is broad-casted between the plants. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—These are re- Herbaceous borders.—Here much stak- 
ceiving their final shift, the compost used jng and tying require attention every few 
consisting of fibrous loam, %n little leaf- days, and the hoe has to be kept going 
mould, spent Mushroom dung, a small to keep weeds under. Thirsty subjects, 
quantity of bone-meal, and a little rough .such as Hudbeckia Newmnni and others, 
sand. The plants will be stood in a pit have to be kept well supplied with water, 
from which the lights can be removed at otherwise the display of bloom will even- 
will, and as soon as they have recovered tually not be so fine as it should l>e. As 
from the shift will be freely exposed to the earlier-flowering subjects pass out of 
obtain the benefit of the dew at night, bloom the flower-stems and decaying 
When the i>ots are well filled with roots foliage must be removed to preserve a tidy 
an artificial mauure will be given. All apiiearauce 

flowers for a Ions time to oorae will be Michaelmas Dalalos.-These will now 
suppressed, and stopping done to obtain , mve theIr growths , h | nncd out . Froul 
snapel.N plants. four to flvc nre n „ nm p| e number to leave 

Cloxinlas.-As soon as these commence in regard to all of the robust-growing 
to flower they will be given a house to species and varieties. Those of more 
themselves, in which they will be arranged moderate growth will have a few more 
on stages having ns a setting Mniden-huir growths than this lefr. on them, while 
Ferns placed not too close together. The pi„ n t. s of acris and Amellus tyjies and 
plants are being given weak doses of other varieties of dwarf-growing bushy 
liquid-manure. habit will rctuaiu untouched. Stakes are 

Poinsettias.-I’ropngufion is now being now required for all of the taller-growing 
done— i.e.j as fast as the cuttings become kinds, one stake for each sufficing for the 



Frccsia refracta alba. 


ready. The cuttings are rooted in small 
|K>ts plunged in a propagating-case, which 
is kept well shaded. 

Flower garden.—The planting of flower 
beds and borders is being brought to a 
close, the most tender things having l>een 
left till the last. On the whole, planting i 
has been effected under excellent condi¬ 
tions as far as weather is concerned, hut 
a few hours' warm min would save much 
labour in the way of watering, especially 
for annuals and subjects which cannot 
withstand dry weather for nny length of 
time. 

Dahl las.—These will now bo got out. the 
stations they are to occupy ’having been 
previously manured for them. 

Bouvardias.—A hatch of plants of the 
variety B. Humboldti grandiflora, suffi¬ 
cient in number to fill a long, narrow 
border facing full south, will be shortly 
planted, the nights having been too cold 
to put them out earlier. Some of them 
are bushes 3 feet in height, and nre up¬ 
wards of nine years of age. The quan¬ 
tity of flowers they afford for cutting in 
August and September, and October also 
in some seasons, is surprising. In addi¬ 
tion to this, they are very ornamental, and 
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present or until each clump can be staked 
out properly. 

Border Chrysanthemums.—Rain having 
fallen heavily immediately after planting, 
the plants have benefited thereby and 
made a good start. The principal thing 
rcqujring to be done now is to keep the 
soil well stirred by frequent hoeing and 
to see that the plants never lack moisture 
i at the roots. Any that are not making 
satisfactory growth should be assisted 
with a stimulant. 

8ingle Asters.—A border is always set 
apart for these, as they not only make a 
fine display in autumn, but the flowers nre 
extremely useful for house decoration. 
The present is quite early enough to set 
out the plants, and each should be allowed 
sufficient space for development. This 
season only the variety known ns South- 
cote Beauty will lx? grown. 

Sweet Peas.—Very satisfactory growth 
in regard to those raised iu jiots and 
planted some time since is now beiug 
made, and should hot weather set in a 
mulch will be placed on either side of the 
rows to conserve moisture. Plants raised 
from seed sown iu the open in March have 
been a lung time in getting away, hut are 


now progressing satisfactorily. The stak¬ 
ing of the latest-sown rows has been com¬ 
pleted. 

Brussels 8prouts.—The earliest-raised 
plants must now be planted in ground in 
good heart in rows 3 feet asunder and the 
plants 2* feet apart. The taller-growing 
kinds are best planted in deeply-drawn 
drills, but for dwarfer kinds, such as The 
Gem, this previous preparation of the soil 
is unnecessary. 

Potatoes (main crop).—These take up a 
considerable amount of time and labour 
iu cleaning and stirring of the soil be¬ 
tween the rows. Weeds, as a result of the 
autumn rains of last year preventing the 
cleaning of the ground, nre very trouble¬ 
some, but as soon as earthing-up has taken 
place and the haulm grows away and 
asserts itself, they will t lien become 
smothered out. Potatoes, on the whole, 
nre looking remarkably well, and no 
check from frost has so far been experi¬ 
enced. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Cherries.—Early varieties should re¬ 
ceive a final cleansing of their shoots 
before being netted to exclude the birds, 
which attack the fruits directly they com¬ 
mence to change colour. The trees sliouId 
be given plenty of water during this stage. 
Later-fruiting varieties should also lx* 
given copious supplies of w’ntor, and the 
foliage must be kept clear of all pests by 
a free use of the syringe. 

Raspberries must have their young 
canes tied and their roots mulched with 
rich manure, well soaking it with water 
after it is applied. 

Strawberries.—The netting of the main 
crops of Strawl»erries must no longer be 
delayed. Birds are apt to attack the 
fruits even before they change colour, and 
once the attack is commenced they are 
most persistent in their efforts, even after 
the nets are placed on them. If dry, give 
a thorough soaking before netting over. 

Primulas raised from seed sown early 
this season will now he ready for shifting 
into 54-size pots. A suitable corniest con¬ 
sists of good fibrous loam (oue-lialf), leaf- 
soll (one-fourth), and silver sand (one- 
fourth). The pots must be perfectly clean 
or the soil will cling to the sides when 
the plants nre turned out for repotting, 
and some of the roots will become 
damaged, thus enusing a serious cheek. 
Place the small plant firmly in the pot, 
and sufficiently low in the soil to prevent 
it breaking at the neck. Stand the plants 
in a structure having an intermediate 
temperature, nnd shade the plants from 
the sun’s rays. As soon ns they become 
established in the fresh soil remove them 
to an uuheated frame. Give the plants an 
abundunee of light, but shade from direct 
sunshine. During warm nights, after the 
plants have become established, the lights 
may be removed, but judgment must be 
exercised, as Primulas are checked by ex- 
posnre to cold rains ami sudden changes 
of tenqierature. 

Ferno.—Adiantuui cuneatura and similar 
species of Fern having made considerable 
growth may be given somewhat cooler 
conditions. A free circulation of air 
should Ik? maintained, but cold draughts 
must be prevented from reaching the 
plants. Such treatment will make the 
fronds more lasting in a out state. Plants 
which have already filled their pots with 
roots may be given alternate waterings of 
clear soot-water or w’eak mnuure-wntor. 

Flower garden.—The chief work in this 
department will now consist of clearing up 
nnd making tidy every part of the flower 
garden aud pleasure grounds, so that, on 
completion of the bedding everything in 
connection therewith will present a tidy 
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appearance. Early In the evening and 
each day during dry weather the plants 
should be watered overhead with a rose 
watering-can, avoiding, if possible, the 
use of water that comes direct from the 
service pipes. 

Creepers of all kinds will require to 
have their growths regulated and tied in 
frequently, particularly such free-grow¬ 
ing plants as Clematises and Loniceras. 

The Rose garden will shortly be attrac¬ 
tive, and every inducement should be 
given the plants to produce not only a 
wealth of blossom but blooms, of good 
quality. The beds should be liberally 
mulched with half-decayed manure if the 
best results are to follow, especially with 
Roses newly planted, and copious supplies 
of water given, both to the roots and over¬ 
head. Dryness at the root is most favour¬ 
able to the spread of mildew. Syringe 
the plants frequently with an approved 
insecticide to prevent the attacks of aphis. 

Carnations are fast throwing up their 
flowering-spikes, and where large blooms 
are required the small side flower-buds 
should be rubbed off early and neat sticks 
afforded to support the flower-stems. 
Where Carnations are grown altogether in 
beds, expressly for show or cutting, it is 
a good method to stick in twigs of Birch 
around the plants as supports to the 
flowers. It occupies less time than tying 
each stem separately, and answers the 
purpose just as well; moreover, the flowers 
are more readily gathered. 

Gladioli need frequent applications of 
water in dry weather, and as a mulching 
to prevent undue evaporation spread 
evenly over the surface of the roots a 
layer about 2 inches deep of horse-drop¬ 
pings. Stake the plants early in order 
that the flowering-spikes may be secured 
before they become damaged by wind. 
Arrange the stakes so that the top of the 
stake is just below the lowest flower, 
otherwise the blooms will become rubbed 
and bruised against the stake. 

Dwarf Frenoh Beans should be thinned 
to about 0 inches apart;, and afterwards 
the soil should be drawn up to them on 
both sides, and the intervening spaces 
hoed, and a mulch applied. A sowing 
should be made once a fortnight until the 
first week in July, when the last sowing 
will afford a supply till the latest date 
that Beans can be had in the open air. 

8oarlet Runner Beans. — Sticks are 
needed to these almost ns soon as the 
plants api>ear. If ordinarily grown, 
sticks of 7 feet to 8 feet in length will 
suffice, but if grown in manured trenches, 
stakes 10 feet to 12 feet will not be too 
tall. The rows should be well mulched, 
and copious winterings afforded during dry 
weather. Another sowing may be made 
during this month. 

Turnip seed should be sown frequently 
up to the end of the month. The land for 
the crop should be well prepared, and a 
sprinkling of fresh wood-ashes or soot and 
wood-ashes mixed together should be 
afforded the plants just when they are 
coming through the ground. A small 
sowing of garden Sweeties may now be made 
in the same manner as Turnips. The 
Swede is useful in the spring, when 
Turnips of good quality are unobtainable. 

Peas. —Should the w’eather remain dry, 
water freely the soil on both sides of the 
rows, using alternately clear water and 
liquid-manure, if obtainable, mulching 
the entire space between the rows or only 
for a foot or so alongside the rows with 
half-decayed manure. An occasional 
syringing in the evening will also be very 
beneficial. In the majority of gardens 
Peas for the latest crops may now be 
sewn, and if a proper selection is made a 
succession of pods may be had through 


October, provided they are not cut off or 
greatly checked by frosts. The old 
favourite No Plus Ultra should be in¬ 
cluded, and if only one variety is grown 
and tall sticks are obtainable, it should 
have the preference. Gladstone is another 
very reliable late Pea. If dwarfer varie¬ 
ties are required, I would recommend 
Sutton’s Late French or Latest of All. 
Give as much space between the rows as 
practicable, as unless a maximum amount 
of sun and light is admitted the crop will 
probably fail. Avoid also sowing too 
thickly, which would encourage mildew 
and other evils. Unless the season turns 
out wet and the soil is heavy and reten¬ 
tive. give a good mulch of short, manure 
and a thorough watering with liquid- 
manure every fortnight, as these strong¬ 
growing varieties soon rob the ground of 
its moisture. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Flower garden.— Some of the more 
hardy things have been got out, but owing 
partly to the dry state of the soil none of 
those of a more tender description will be 
handled until rain falls. Meantime, 
hardening off is being continued, and as 
well hardened plants are always most suc¬ 
cessful no harm will ensue should the 
planting out l>e delayed for a week or two. 
Watering still continues to take up a good 
deal of time, and for that reason plant¬ 
ing out will be welcomed. A quantity of 
single Begonias, which were put out in 
April while dormant into cold-frames, has 
been looked over in the course of the week. 
These are, naturally, not so forward as 
those which were started into growth 
under more favourable conditions, but the 
shoots are sturdy and stout. If not so 
effective just at first, the chances are that 
the display will be better at the close of 
the season than that of those which are 
now larger and carrying their earliest 
blooms. 

8weet Peas In pots.— A quantity of 
Sweet Peas was grown in pots for early 
flowering under glass. While the plants 
did very well, and flowered freely, it is. 
I think, questionable whether the return 
is commensurate with the trouble which 
Sweet Pea culture under glass involves, 
and with the yield of bloom which is 
given. The Peas must be given large pots 
and ample space, and as they attain to 
their full development just at a ixuiod 
.when space is most valuable, it appears 
to me that—even admitting the value of 
these popular flowers in April and May— 
the game is not worth the candle. In the 
course of the week, the blooms having 
ceased to be of any particular service, the 
plants were discarded. 

8weet Peas in the open.— Favoured by 
what have been, on the whole, favourable 
conditions. Sweet Peas in lines and in 
clumps have made considerable progress. 
In the case of those grown in the latter 
way, wire-netting in circles is used as a 
supi)ort. and during the week, in order to 
encourage the plants on their upward 
course, the growths were individually tied 
loosely to the wire. Except in the event 
of a high wind during the next, few weeks, 
no further tying will be necessary. Owing 
to the dry weather, combined with a hot 
sun just at the present time, the whole of 
the Sweet Peas were given a good water¬ 
ing ; and as the plants are put out in 
shallow trenches, the water readily 
reaches the roots. By and bj’e, of course, 
these trenches will be filled in. 

Hardy plant borders. — Increasing 
growth has made a further look round 
necessary in order that the plants may bo 
staked. At this time a heavy fall of rain 
is as likely to do as much damage as a 
severe wind, for the stems have not yet 
acquired rigidity, and, being soft, are 


easily broken by the weight of water 
which lodges upon them when thunder 
showers occur. The display afforded by 
hardy plants increases almost daily, the 
latest addition being the yellow Day Lily 
(Hemerocallis flnva), which is somewhat 
freely used in large clumps. This is, I 
think, one of the few hardy plants which 
does not deteriorate w T hen permitted to 
remain without being broken ’ up or 
divided for several years. Some of the 
clumps have been undisturbed for at least 
twenty seasons, and year by year they in¬ 
crease in size and in effectiveness. Very 
fine are the old garden Columbines. 
These have been to a great extent ousted 
by the more modern spurred types of 
Aquilegia. but I still admire the older 
sorts. The blue and white variety, which 
reproduces itself so freely from seed, has 
for me an attraction which the larger and 
more showy spurred sorts do not possess, 
and while both kinds are grown, the older 
family is the greater favourite. Pneonies 
of different kinds are showy, if fleeting in 
character. The early-flowering Gladioli, 
such as Blushing Bride, will this year be 
almost contemporaneous with those grown 
in cold-frames, and Anemone Stellata, as 
well as the coronaria type, is now in 
bloom. Although by no means so striking 
as the earlier Vernal Snowflake, Leueo- 
jum opstivum has a certain value. It does 
well in the borders—equally well, how¬ 
ever, when planted in Grass. In the 
latter case the plants do not seem to ob¬ 
ject to a somewhat dense shade—a point 
which is worth remembering. Good 
colonies of Solomon’s Seal associate well 
with Tulipa fulgens. Pyrethrums, single 
and double, are on the point of expanding, 
and are most useful alike in a growing 
state or when cut. 

Roses. —Suited by the weather, Roses 
are making very noticeable progress. On 
walls, such kinds as Gloire de Dijon and 
that vigorous grower RGve d’Or are in 
good bloom. Tea-scented Roses are break¬ 
ing away freely, such kinds as Lady Hill¬ 
ingdon being full of buds. Growth among 
Hybrid Teas is well maintained, an in¬ 
spection in the course of the week reveal¬ 
ing no traces of aphis, blight, or mildew. 
Upon the whole, the varieties of climbing 
Roses are highly promising, although 
some planted late (by late is meant April 
of this year) are, perhaps, not quite so 
satisfactory as they might be. Polyantha 
and Hybrid Perpetual sorts are looking 
equally well. Both beds and borders were 
lioed over in the course of the week, and 
at the same time a look over was given 
to ties, etc., on trellises. 

Under glass.— Now that plant-houses 
have been cleared of bedding stuff, some 
rearrangement has become necessary. 
This is always preceded by a thorough 
clean-up of each house, woodwork and 
glass being washed down with hot soapy 
water, and as the restaging is carried on, 
all the pots nre scrubbed. Shading is now 
general, and ought not now to be further 
delayed. In addition to the benefit which 
the plants derive from shading, the water¬ 
ing is appreciably lessened—more particu¬ 
larly during bright sunshine. Ventilation 
is now free, and in the absence of cutting 
winds it is permissible now to leave a 
chink of air overnight at the apex of 
greenhouses or conservatory. In a small 
house in which certain bulbous plants are 
being retarded ns far as possible, full ven¬ 
tilation is afforded by day and by night, 
not. only at the roof, but at the sides of 
the structure. These plants include such 
things as the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea), Crinums of different kinds, and 
some Hymenoeallis; and under compara¬ 
tively cool treatment these things bloom 
simultaneously generally in September. 
Neripes are now being dried off, but at 
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present the pots will be allowed to remain 
on a shelf fully exposed to the sun. 
About midsummer they will be stood out- 
of-doors at the foot of a south wall—a 
position which suits them perfectly. A 
good batch of Schizantbus was potted into 
5-inch pots in the course of the week, and 
a quantity of Coleuses received their final 
shift. For some years these showy and 
easily-grown plants were not made much 
use of, but they are being employed to 
some extent during the present season. 
Attention in respect of staking will shortly 
be necessary among such things as double 
Petunias, Begonia Weltoniensis, and 
similar rather straggling or fragile sub¬ 
jects. Very light and unobtrusive stakes 
are employed. 

Among the vegetables a good deal of 
work has been accomplished, the weather 
having been highly favourable throughout 
the week. All Carrots were thinned, and 
were afterwards liberally dusted with 
soot. Carrots, owing to the ravages of 
the fly, are never a success in these 
gardens. Turnips ready for thinning 
were attended to, and further lines were 
sown. In sowing, a practice is made of 
adding a considerable bulk of sand to the 
seed, the resulting mixture leading to 
much thinner sowing, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the saving of time in thinning. 
Beet, too, was thinned during the week. 
For the past two seasons the seeds of this 
important crop did not germinate at all 
well, but the lines are better furnished In 
the current season. There were general 
complaints about Beet last year in this 
neighbourhood—probably the dry summer 
and autumn had as much to do with the 
failure as indifferent seed. More Pota¬ 
toes have been moulded up. The earliest 
varieties in a warm border, especially May 
Queen, will soon be ready for lifting. 
Cabbages are now useful, and Asparagus 
continues to be good and plentiful. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 8th, 1915. 

Every available inch of space was occu¬ 
pied on the occasion of the fortnightly 
meeting held on this date, and good flower 
groups were everywhere. The outstanding 
feature, however, was the Sweet Peas, 
Snapdragons, and Columbines from Messrs. 
Dobbie. In other directions visitors were 
confronted by superb groups of Flag Irises, 
the wealth and splendour of the Oriental 
Poppy, and the decorative excellence of 
single and double flowered Pyrethrums. 
Piconles, too, were very fine. In addition 
were many alplnes, miscellaneous groups 
of hard and soft wooded plants, Carna¬ 
tions, Roses, and Orchids. The Floral 
Committee made awards to no less than 
sixteen novelties, the Orchid Committee 
recommending four. 

SWEET PEAS AND SNAPDRAGONS. 

The outstanding feature of the meeting, 
as already indicated, was the magnificent 
group of Sweet Peas, Snapdragons, and 
Columbines occupying the western end of 
the hall and arranged by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co.. Edinburgh. Easily grown and 
popular flowers, the Whole exhibit demon¬ 
strated, above all else, the perfection 
possible of attainment in these everyday 
flowers, and equally how they lend them¬ 
selves to harmonious and artistic display. 
Finer productions or greater skill in ex¬ 
hibiting it was not possible to conceive. 
Flanked at left and right by the long- 
spurred Columbines and Sweet Peas re¬ 
spectively, a great central display was 
made of the Snapdragons, the larger stands 
of which were 3 feet high and as much 
through, one variety alone occupying each 
stand or vase. Some of the more imposing 


and distinct were Moonlight (a brilliant 
thing in gold and brown), Fiery Bonfire, 
Nelrose (pink, the so-called perpetual- 
flowering sort)) Amber Queen, Maize 
Queen, Golden Morn, and Primrose Queen. 
White and many other self-colours were 
also remarked. What impressed beyond 
the general excellence of the flowers was 
the great length of perfect flowers each 
spike comprised, in which respect we re¬ 
member to have seen nothing anything like 
so fine. The Sweet Peas were also high- 
class, Lavender George Herbert, Dobbie’s 
Orange, Dobbie's Cream, T. Stevenson, 
Alfred Watkins (lovely pale blue), and 
Miss Burnie White being some of the more 
distinct. The Columbines were equally 
good aud in charming variety. A gold 
medal was awarded this fine exhibit. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Bel¬ 
fast, had a fine group of Sweet Peas. In 
a rather comprehensive assortment we re¬ 
marked such good things as Wedge wood 
(fine blue), Orchid (delicate blue). Fiery 
Cross (brilliant scarlet), The President 
(rich orange), and the fine white Constance 
Elliott. 

Messrs. Bide and Sons, Farnham, also 
had a representative display of Sweet 
Peas, filling an entire table. Here, too, 
clean flowers and cultural excellence were 
particularly noticeable. Frilled Pink was 
one of the more distinct in its set, the pale 
blue Orchid and Edward Cowdy (intense 
orange-scarlet) easily catching the eye. 

BEARDED OR FLAG IRISES. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., had an extensive collection on the 
left of the entrance, where a bank of the 
finest sorts had been set up. There were 
many of outstanding merit, and from these 
we selected pallida dalmntiea, p. Princess 
Beatrice, p.Caterina, p. Her Majesty (rosy- 
lilac), p. Queen of May (a very old yet 
still beautiful form of rosy-mauve), and 
p. Isoline, whose reddish-coloured falls 
and white rose-tinted standards render it 
distinct from all. It is also of imposing 
stature. The old Jacquiniana, of the 
squalens set, with crimson-maroon falls, 
with Victorine and Mrs. H. Darwin (all 
white save for a few violet-coloured 
reticulations), were also noted. 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, also had a great gathering of these 
important summer flowers, filling a full- 
length table with the best forms in repre¬ 
sentative batches. In this collection quite 
a number of the Michael Foster hybrids 
were remarked, the flowers strangely 
weird in form or remarkable in colouring. 
Some of these are Parsam, Paracina. 
Nazirin, Lady Lilford, and Hamadan, all 
picturesque and beautiful in the highest 
degree. The group, too. was rich in 
pallida varieties, one of the most striking 
of which Lohengrin (of rosy-mauve colour¬ 
ing and fine gold crest) secured an Award 
of merit. Other important varieties were 
Albert Victor, Edouard Michel, Ossian. 
Ma Mle, Isoline, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prosper Laugier. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, 
showed a particularly fine bank of single 
and double Pyrethrums, with Poppies of 
much beauty and variety. Hamlet (pink) 
and James Kelway (crimson) are of the 
first-named set of Pyrethrums, Melton 
(crimson), Aphrodite (white), J. N. 
Twerdy and Queen Mary (pink) repre¬ 
senting double sorts. Pfponia albiflora and 
Paeonia lobata Sunbeam were also good. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a superb 
lot of Oriental Poppies, a group of plants 
in which he specialises. On this occasion 
he had varieties of Perry’s Pigmy sorts, 
which are little more than 18 inches high. 
Iris Perry! (salmon and orange), Perry’s 


White, and Lady Moore (Of rich salmon) 
were notable. 

Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, Lang- 
port, Somerset, went in strongly for 
Paeonies, Pyrethrums, and Delphiniums, 
showing the first-named in almost endless 
varieties. 

Messrs. Artindale and Sons, Sheffield, 
staged a collection of 120 varieties of 
Violas, though the imposing array of 
■Eremuri arranged at the back of the group, 
where half their beauty was hidden from 
view, was far more striking than the 
Violas. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley Green, 
Slough, contributed pans of Saxifraga Dr. 
Ramsey, S. lantoscana superba (very fine 
white), Pentstemon glaber roseus, and 
other choice things. 

Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot and Twyford, arranged a group, of 
which the right and left wings were of 
Lupines and Pyrethrums and Irises and 
Oriental Poppies respectively, with a rock- 
work group in centre in whiclj alpine 
Pinks and Lcwisias were notable things. 

Messrs. Thomson and Charman, Bushey, 
showed several good things, such as the 
double scarlet Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Paxmia lutea splendens, Pentstemon 
heteropbyllus, and the miniature alpine 
Dianthus sub-acaulis. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
arranged extensively of Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Oriental Poppies, and other seasonable 
things. Betonica grandiflora superba was 
very distinct. 

Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, staged Oriental Poppies, Irises, 
Pyrethrums, and Paeonies, a single pure 
white form of the latter named The Bride 
being apparently identical with P. albi¬ 
flora grandiflora. It was, however, very 
finely presented. Iris Prosper Laugier, 
one of the best of the pallida set, was very 
handsomely shown. There were many 
other hardy plant groups, but which the 
exigencies of space preclude mentioning in 
detail. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, showed 
a large number of these in pots, Saxifrages 
being much in evidence. Other beautiful 
things vrere Asperula Gussonl (an inch 
high, silvery tuft covered with pinky 
flowers), Dianthus Woodfordensls (a 
deltoides hybrid alpine Pink), the silvery- 
blue Campanula pusilla Miss Wilhnott, 
and Erodium oorsicum among many others. 

Mr. W. A. Milner, Totley Hall, Sheffield, 
showed a remarkable series of Primulas, 
originally crosses of puiverulenta and 
Bulleyana, the resulting seedlings being 
either self or again recrossed with the 
parents having produced some excellent 
things. One of these, Lady Bird (of 
salmony-red tone), secured an Award of 
merit. It is of large size and distinct 
colouring. There were others of crimson 
and orange-scarlet tone that were very 
beautiful, all showing great freedom of 
flowering. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had one 
of his interesting assortments of bulbous 
plants, alpines, und flowering shrubs, the 
latter chiefly choice Rhododendrons. 

ROSES. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, showed some 
handsome vases of Marshal Niel, Austrian 
Copper, the lovely rose and apricot 
coloured Louis Barbier, with the rich 
golden-yellow Harrisoni and many others. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, had a lovely 
lot of the crimson Princess Mary, Irish 
Elegance, and Austrian Copper, all singles 
and garden indlspensables of the greatest 
charm. The new Chinese Rosa Moyesi 
was also a feature of the group. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, associated Roses with flowering 
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shrubs, the Scotch Roses being n. strong 
feature. Abutilon vitifolium and Viburnum 
plica turn were observed. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, 
staged a showy group of Rhododendrons, 
Genistas, Hydrangeas, and other things, 
though, perhaps, the most interesting sub¬ 
ject was Ozothamnus thyrsoides, a large 
bush being smothered with the white 
trusses of flowers. 

Mr. L. Ii. Russell. Richmond, had such 
good things as Carpenteria californica, 
Plagianthus Lyalli, several well-flowered 
examples of Erythrina Crista-galli, a well- 
flowered specimen of Tricuspidaria lancco- 
lata, and Leptospermum Chapmani full of 
its rosy flowers. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had an extensive table of standard-grown 
Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved FelargoniumR, 
below which were groups of Verbenas, 
Gardenia radlcans, Hydrangeas of several 
colours. Crassula rosea, and others. Ferns 
and Palms were freely employed. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
contributed Erica Cavendishl with others 
of the ventricosa set, and such hard- 
wooded plants as Boronia heterophylla, 
Pimelea decussata (pink trusses), and 
others of interest and beauty. 

Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
staged Gloxinias and Streptoearpi, both of 
a high order of merit, the former repre¬ 
sentative of an excellent strain, being also 
well grown. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 

N. , had a full-length table of Carnations, 
Hydrangeas, together with hardy flowers 
and a new T Ivy-leaved Pelargonium named 
Radiance of almost scarlet tone. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly bright. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, contributed 
his usual quota to this section, his vases 
of Marmion, White Chief, Washington 
(deep pink), Carola, Mandarin, and En¬ 
chantress Supreme being very fine. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, exhibited handsome vases of their 
new Wivelsfield White, which, in addition 
to great purity, is highly fragrant. 
Mandarin, Queen Alexandra (pink), and 
Mary All wood were on view. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, had 
particularly fine examples of Cecilia 
(yellow) and Carola (crimson) among 
others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
had a variety of Malmaisons and Perpetual 
Malmaisons, Mars, Minerva, Cleopatra, 
Venus, and others being remarked. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. .T. Cypher and Sons, Chelten-1 
ham, contributed Miltonias, Cattleyas, 
Odontiodas, and Odontoglossuins in variety, 
staging a fresh-looking lot. From 

Mr. W. Thompson. Stone, Staffs, came 
a fine display of Odontiodas and Odonto- 
glossums, O. crispum Perfect Gem secur¬ 
ing an Award of merit. The group from 

Messrs. Sander and Son. St. Albans, 
was almost wholly composed of Cattleyas 
and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a fine lot of Odonto- 
glossums, in which the crimson-blotched 

O. Charlesworth! was of conspicuous 
merit. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Hassall 
and Co., and J. and A. McBean each con¬ 
tributed a choice assortment of these 
plants. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fritillaria Meleagris alba (H. T .).—This is 
'the name of your plant, a bulb belonging to the 
Lily family. The lifting should be done in the 
autumn, and the bulbs replanted without 
delay. All the forms of the Snake’s-head may 
be used with excellent, effect. They grow freely 
in Grass not mown early, and are thus very 
suitable for the wild garden. The various 
forms are among the most beautiful inhabi¬ 
tants of the hardy bulb garden. 

Lifting Tulips (J. ii .).—Lift your Tulips 
carefully so as to preserve the roots and an 
much soil as you can, and replant them 
thickly in any spare ground you may have 
until the leaves have died ayvay. Then lift 
them, clean them, and dry them, storing them 
away until you wish to plant again. They will 
not flower so well as they have done this 
year, and we would not advise you to place 
them in a prominent position. Far better get 
fresh bulbs for any beds you want to look 
well. 

Primula obconica (G .).—Give the plants a 
good liberal shift into 6 -inch pots, using loam 
three parts and leaf-soil and well-rotted 
manure finely sifted equally for the other 
part. To this you may give a liberal addition 
of sharp sand or grit, and good drainage, so 
that no stagnant water lies about. The plant 
is so free and profuse in its flowering that if 
carefully repotted without disturbing the old 
ball no damage will be done. This will be 
more easily accomplished by giving what is 
above termed a liberal shift. Pot moderately 
firm, and keep the plants fairly well supplied 
with moisture. We have flowered this plant 
continuously and well the whole year round. 

Lilies after potting (S. L .).—The best 

method of procedure with all Lilies after 
potting is to place the pots in a cold-frame 
and cover them with about 6 inches of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, working this well down between the 
pots. If this is done, and the potting soil was 
in a fairly moist condition, neither dry nor 
wet. at the time of potting, no water will be 
required until the plants start into growth. 
The Cocoa-nut-fibre muBt be removed from 
time to time in order to ascertain if the bulbs 
have commenced to throw up their spikes. 
As soon as this is seen to be the case the fibre 
above the pots should be cleared away, and 
the plants either left to grow on in the frame 
or removed to a cool greenhouse. Introduc¬ 
ing them into heat before they have shown 
signs of starting should never be practised; 
indeed, cold treatment from first to last is 
that best calculated to promote healthy and 
vigorous growth. 

Anomatheca cruenta (G. 3f.).- This is a re¬ 
markably pretty little bulbous plant, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and nearly hardy 
in this country. It produces a bulb a good 
deal like that of a Freesia, but smaller. The 
flowers are bright carmine-red, blotched to¬ 
wards the base of the petals with rich velvety 
crimson. It seeds very freely, so that if the 
seeds are allowed to ripen the probability is 
that during the following season young plants 
of it will crop up in many directions. Unlike 
most bulbous plants, the seedlings soon attain 
flowering size; hence, if the seed is sown when 
ripe, the young plants so obtained will bloom 
the following season. As the flower-spikes are 
pushed up freely, and there are several blos¬ 
soms on a scape, it lasts in beauty for a con¬ 
siderable time. It is of easy culture, and may 
be treated in various ways. A very good plan 
is, when dormant, to shake the bulbs out of 
the soil in which they have been growing, and 
winter them covered up with sand and placed 
where just free from frost. Early in the new 
year they may be potted, using an open loamy 
soil. From eight to ten bulbs in a pot 5 inches 
in diameter will form effective little clumps. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bay-trees in tubs (E. T. florniman). —It is 
too late to shift the plants now, and you will 
have to defer it until early next spring. You 
may during this season give the trees weak 
doses of liquid-manure or top-dress the plants 
with manure, watering freely to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots. 

FRUIT. 

Warts on Vine leaves (E. IK.).—The warts 
with which the Vine leaves are affected are 
only small green excrescences that form on 
the baekR of the foliage, a sort of extravasa¬ 
tion of the sap through the leaf. They hurt 
the leaves, no doubt, as affecting respiration, 
and are the result of some ill-health in the 
Vine. The trouble is often caused by a too 
close, warm atmosphere, saturated with mois¬ 
ture, and Vines badly affected take a long time 
to recover. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes failing (J. IK.).—It is not at all 
to be wondered that your plants have failed 
in the way you say, seeing you have used so 
much rank and green manure If too much rank 
manure is buried in the soil, as you seem to 
have done, the plants will rush up with gross, 
sappy shoots and very large leaves, the blooms 
as a result failing to set, while the plants 
will be very liable to disease. Start them in 
fresh loamy soil, with very little manure, and 
i reserve the feeding until the fruit has set and 
I begun to swell. Then is the time to top-dress 


with rich food, such as horse-droppings or 
cow-manure and a little loam; or you may 
use guano or other artificial manure and wash 
well in. 

Unhealthy Cucumber plants (Constant 
Reader ).—Your Cucumber plants are badly 
attacked by red-spider, caused by cold 
draughts, want of atmospheric moisture, and 
at times too much heat without moisture at 
the roots. The only remedy is to fumigate 
and keep the foliage moist. Give air spar¬ 
ingly—indeed, large growers do not give any 
air. They depend upon moisture and warmth, 
by this means securing rapid growth and 
freedom from spider. You would do well to 
remove badly affected leaves and lay in new 
wood. Maintain a brisk temperature, shade 
heavily for a time, damping all parts of 
house several times a day. and by this means 
you will soon rid the plants of red-spider. 
Feed freely when in active growth, and the 
pest will do little harm, but when you turn 
out the plants you should cleanse the house 
thoroughly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying Ants (.Infs).—If you can find 
the nest, opening it and pouring in boiling 
water will soon settle the business. If the 
nest be in a position where it cannot be 
reached, the ants may be trapped wholesale by 
taking a garden-pot,stopping up the hole at the 
bottom, and turning it upside down near the 
centre of the nest; then water the ground 
round the nest well and frequently. The ante 
will soon begin to remove their nest to the 
shelter of the pot, which, in the course of a 
week or two. will be found full of ants and 
their nest. The pot and its contents can then 
be thrown into boiling water. If the nest is 
in such a position that this plan cannot be 
adopted, you must persevere in trapping the 
ants with pieces of sponge, soaked in treacle, 
or treacle spread on pieces of tile, slate, etc. 
Saucers of sugar-and-water, etc., chloride of 
lime, paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, thrown 
about their haunts, may drive them away. 


8H0RT REPLIES. 


V. M. —It is impossible to say what is the 
cause, as you tell us nothing as to how your 
plants are grown. Please send a complete 
plant with further particulars, and we will do 

our best to help you.-F. Shute .—Please send 

specimens of the Tomato leaves you refer to. 
as without, such it is very difficult to assign 

any reason for your failure- H. Ferrall .— 

Your Wistaria is dead, judging from the piece 
you send. The moving is partly the cause, a* 
the Wistaria is very impatient of removal. 
Your best way will be to dig it up and pro¬ 
cure in the autumn a good plant in a pot.- 

James Kelly .—Mimulus radicans is a very 
pretty hardy perennial, and requires to he 

grown in the bog garden.- James Kelly.— 

Obeiiscaria pulcherrima is a synonym of 
Lepachys columnaris, var. pulcherrima, be¬ 
longing to the Compositee and nearly allied to 
the Rudbeckias.- G. Fulton .—Quite impos¬ 

sible to say what has caused the injury to the 
leaves. If you will kindly give us some details 
as to your treatment of the plant we will do 
our best to help you.-;- -IK. C. F .—We cannot 

undertake to name Roses.-- Mrs. Palmes .— 

See reply in issue of June 12th, page 362.- 

Jf. R. T. Jackson .—See reply to “ R..” re “ De¬ 
stroying woodlioe,” in our issue of April 17th, 
page 240, a copy of which can be had of the 
| publisher, post free, for ljd. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Cornwall. —Lychnis Vis- 

caria, poor form.-D.—1, Akebia quinata; 2, 

Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Bird Cherry 
(Prunus Padus); 4, Enonymus radicans varie- 

gatus.-.4. T). E. —1, Arenaria balearica; 2, 

Saxifraga Wallaoei; 3, Double Lady’s Smock 
(Cardamine pratensis fl.-pl.); 4, Sedum car- 

neum variegatum.- F. S. M. —1, Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Anchusa italica; 3, Cen- 
taurea montana alba: 4. Tradescantia vir- 

ginica.- R. K. D. —1, Helianthemum vulgare; 

2 . Weigela rosea: 3. Hemerocallis flava; 4, 
Nepeta Mussini.- M. —1. Tradescantia vir¬ 

gin ica: 2, Ejpilobium angustifolium; 3, Saxi¬ 
fraga. hypnouies; 4, Androsace lanuginosa.-- 

M. R. —1, Erigeron multiradiatus; 2, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi; 3, Oxalia floribunda; 4, 

Heuehera aanguinea.-IK. P. —1, Sedum 

album: 2, Echeveria glauca; 3, Coronilla 

Emerus; 4, Alonsoa incisifolia.-.*?. P. C .—1, 

Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius fl.-nl.): 2. Tradescantia virginica; 3, 
Spiraea Thunbergi; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis. 

- John Dyke A elands— Silene pendula com- 

pacta.- A. M. L .—The Feather Hyacinth 

(Muscari comoeum monstrosum).- C. IH. 

Le Cornu. —1, Rocket (Hesperia matronal is); 2. 
Limnanthee Douglasi; 3, Veronica proetrata; 

4. Sweet Alyssum (Al.vssura maritimum).- 

E. .V.—1, Cassinia fulvida (Diplopappus ebryso- 
phyllus); 2. Berberis Darwini: 3, Berberis 

dulcie: 4. Amelanchier canadensis.- C. L. M. 

—1. Santolina incana; 2, Aubrietia Moer- 
heimi; 3. Aubrietia deltoidea; 4, Box Thorn 
(Lycium barbarum). 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Mattgeb and Sons, Guernsey.—Bulb Cata¬ 
logue for 1915. 

Ryder and 8on, St. Albans.—Seeds for 
Summer and Autumn Sowing. 
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BAMBOOS 

2ft, 9d. ;3ft, 1/3; 4 ft.., 1/4, 1/6. 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-. 5/- ; « ft,, 5/-. 6 - ; 7 ft., 
6/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rod* for 8weet Pea*. 7—8 ft.. 7 6. 12 f( 
IRA* per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Cane*. Square 
Rose Stakes, Creosote*! Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Latvia, 
Raffia and Tying Materials. Tarred Hope and Twine, 
Mats, 8hreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maple's Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
ana other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanul Fibre, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE 
A. E. DAVIE8 & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. Tbe Original Bamboo Company. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JUNE 8, 1915. 



BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Horticultural Builders. 


Invite inquiries for every variety of 


MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Artistia in design. Fanltle«s In construction, and of unrivalled durability. 

CATALOGUES FREE.ARCHITECTS* DESIGNS BUILT TO. 


We design and < oust run (das*houses especially 
adapted to the cultivation of CARNATIONS 
and MALMAISONS. 
for Catalogue A’#. Hi, post jTtt. 


GARDEN FRAMES 

For all PrRTosFS, Always in Stock. 
No. 77. Violet Frame (as illustrated). 

6ft. bv 4 ft. £1 15 0 

9 ft. by 4 ft. £2 7 6 

Ask for Catalogue No. 183. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Oertiiicates. 
Odontoglossum 8t. Vincent, from Mr J O Fowler, Pem- 
bury. Kent; Od mUiglossum Princess Mary, from Mr J G. 
Fowler; Cypripedium CurtisiSanderai, from Meass. Sander 
and Son. Sl Albans. 

Award of Merit. 

Odontoglossum crispum Perfect Gem, from Mr. W. 
Thompson, Walton Grange, Stone, Staffs. 

Medals. 

8R.TKR Flora.—M essrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham ; Messrs. Hander and Son; Mr. J. G. Fowler; Mr. W. 
Thompson; Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward* 

Heath 

SILVXB BanKHIAN —Messrs Hassail and Co., Southgate, 
H-; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex; 
Messrs. J. and A. Me Bean, Cooksbridge. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Cotyledon simplicifolia, from Miss Willmott, Warley 
Place, Essex, and Messrs Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Twyford; 
Delphinium venustum, from MU* Willmott; Primula 
Ladybird, from Mr. W. A. Milner, Totley Hall, Sheffield; 
Oxytropis grandiflora hybrids, from Mr. A. Perry. Enfield; 
Aster alninus Nancy Perry, from Mr. A. Perry; Papaver 
Perrys Pgmv, from Mr. A. Perry; DUnthu* Wood ford- 
ensis, from Mr O. Elliott, Stevenage; Iris Lohengrin, from 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester; Dianthus neglectus 
Aurora, from Mr. R. A. Mslby, Woodford, N E ; R s« 
Yellow Bird, from Mr. C. Turner, Slough; Micromelia 
Folqueri, from Hon. Vicanr Gibbs, Aldenhara House, EUtree 
(Or., Mr. E. Beckett); Kyringa Sweginzowi, from Hon. 
Vicary Oibba; Lonicera Maacki, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs; 
Olearta insignia, from Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge; 
Iris Lord of June, from Mr. T. P. Baker, Bexley; Iris 
Kothenide Masterpiece, from Mr. Chapman, Rye. 

Medals. 

Lutdlst. — Mr J. T. Bennett Poe, Ashley Plooe, for 
(Jtricolaria montana. 

GOLD.—Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for Antir¬ 
rhinums, Sweet Peas, and Aquilegiv*. 

Silver Gilt Baskmiak -Me*<rs Hide and Son, Fam- 
ham, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. A Dickson and Son. Belfast, 
for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, for 
Paonies; Mr. A. Perry, Entield, for Irises and Poppies; 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, for Irises. 

Silver Flora.— Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for Primu¬ 
las and alpines; Messrs. Artindale an l Sou, Sheffield, for 
Violas; Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, for hardy 
plants; Mr. J. R. Box, Haywards Heath, for hardy plain*, 
Meson. Paul and Son. Oheahunt, for rut shrubs; Messrs. 
J. Peed and Son. West Norwood, for Gloxinias and Sirepto- 
carpi; Mr. Geo. Prince, Oxford, for Roses, Messrs. Waterer, 
8on. and Crisp, for hardy plants. 

8ixrKn Bankeian - Mr. Burnett, Guernsey, for Carna¬ 
tions: Messrs B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, for Roses; 
Mr. E. J. Hicks, Twyford, for Roses; Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Ca, Enfield, for Carnations and Streptocurpi; Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for greenhouse plants; 
Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; Mr. G Reuthe, 
Keaton, for hardy plants; Messrs T. S. Ware, Ltd., Felt- 
ham, for hardy plants ; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, for hardy 
an*>greenhouse plants. 

Bronze Flora.—M essrs. Bunyard and Ca, Maidstone, 
for Irises, etc. 

Bronze Baitkstan.— Messrs. Brown, Peterborough, for 
Roses; Messrs. J. Oheal and Son. Crawley, for shrubs, etc ; 
Mias Dixon, for rock plants; Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age, for rock plant*; Hon. Vicary Gibhs (Gr. Mr E. 
Beckett), for Streptocarpi; Mr. L. R. Russell, Uichmonl. 
“forshrub#; Messrs. Thompson and Cbarman, Bushey, for 
hardy plant*; Messrs. Wmtelegge and Page, for alpiup*; 
Mr. W. A. Milner, Totley Hali, Sheffield, for Primulas. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medal. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. —Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree (Gr., Mr. E Beckett), for collection of 

herbs. 

(1RAND INVENTION.-Self-acting, Spring 

^ Trap Net*. Catch birds every description alive with¬ 
out attention. Satisfaction guaranteed. Post paid, 2a. 4d.; 
8. Ca 6d -JACKSON, Bardney, Lincoln. 


AM ANTED.—Head Gardener for Kew; a very 

" 1 capable man, where 4 more are kept, experienced in 
-houses and bedding out. Wages 30s. per week, coal, light, 
and live in lodga Must be married, and wife to look after 
lodge. Apply—282, North Bod-road, Fulham, 8.W. 


fJREM ATION atGOLDER’SGREEN, N. W„ 

^ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. I**,* costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet freo on application to—LONDON 
•CREMATION CO., 334. Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
“ Crematorium, London. Telephone. 1907 Oerrard 


Please mention M Gardening Illustrated.” 


Carriage Paid on all orders of 10*. iviiiif to most station* in England or IV tiles. 


A speciality is made of 

WOOD LATH and SCRIM BLINDS 

for shading CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, etc. Allowing 
Niinlight, but effectively shielding plants from being scorched. 

Recommended by Horticultural Author ities. Send for Sample Price List. 

BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., NORWICH. 



“ Urgently Required for Lord Rosebery s Estate,” 

concludes an order for Volvas Lawn Sand from a 
Seedsman customer. 

On most estates where the lawns arc a feature of the gardens Velvos 
Lawn Sand is used very regularly. It ha* no equal for destroying 
fibrous-rooted Lawn weed* and u>r 
feeding gnv*s. In 48 hour* it abolishes 
weed*, and in a week or two restore* 
vigorous growth and rich colour to 
the grass. 

Velvas Lawn Sand 

Upon the condition of the Tawn very 
largely depends the garden * appear¬ 
ance. A neb green, well grown sweep 
of turf i* iri itself a delight, and is a 
fitting foreground for the brilliance 
of the flower* beyond. 

NOW Is the time to 
"Velvas" your Lawn. 

All Seedsmensell Vehas in fid ., 

SO til ll>s / tins, and in kegs, *8 lbs , 
CO; SC lbs . 11-; Hi lbs., tO!-. 


44 Feed the Brute !” 

1* juAt as true of plant* as it is 
of men. Food i* as necessary 
to i he welfare of fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables a* it is to you. 
The soil does not oontan 
nearly sufficient. Then* i* 
barely enough for plant b to 
eke out an existence. To roach 
an abundant, full - yielding 
maturity plants must be fed— 
preferably on 

CARMONA 


the most easily assimilated and 
nourishing of all Plant Foods. 
Sold by all Seedsmen inOd., I/-, 
SC tins, and in bags. H lbs, 
1.6; iS lb„ . 7 6. M lbs., IS O; 
11* lbs., to;-. 


ROBINSON BROS . LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH. 






P GET A r T 

dmarI 


CREENHOUSErj^'S 

n.gr Lint ot .oiitully con*trunt«l Ormtihna***, Frame*, 
»n<l all Oanfen free for a pneteard. 

A. SMART. Kinplro Works. Mile Eo<l. Glasgow. 


' SYNDIC'’ LAWN 
MOWER. 


“SYNDIC” GARDEN REQUISITE 

I AWN MOWERS. Our own and all well-known 
makes at lowest prices. 

GARDEN HOSE. "Syndic" Hose is made in four 
grade*, and all qualities are guaranteed. Grodo 
No. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kind* 60ft. lengt h, 
lin. 3-ply, complete with union and tap rose, 29s. lOd-, 

• arriige paid; iin . 368. 3d.: |in., in 4-ply, 49s. lOd. 

Absolutely the best value obtainable. 

SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITUR^ ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of High-class Garden Requisite* Wo Can Save You 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 

Write for Special Catalogue. 


Ido not re¬ 
quire pay¬ 
ment until 
_ _jrou have 

*ecn and approved of the 

to copy me. but f 

stoat small mesh,_ 

the Royal Gardens. Will not rot Can be sent on 

approval. 30 square yds for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car pd. List and Samples free. lean also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yd* for 18. Only 
add re*-. H. J. GASSON. Tho Net Works, RYE. 


Strawberry Netting 

he netting Others may try 
this Nettlnir Is tbe best 
l. as supplied BY ME to 




TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

■*- strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away. 25 yards long by 2 yard* wide. 6*. ; 25 by 3, 
7a ; 25 by 4, 8* ; standard* for same, 10 feet high, la. each. 
-MOORE A CO , Net Work*, Rye._ 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

-Ll suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3* , 
package free. —H. J. GASSON. Net Works, Rye. 


•REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

-U ihe l-esi STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc,, keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yd*, by 8 yd*., 8* 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yd* , 8* ; 100 yds. 
by2yd* . 7*. 6d. Cn*h. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd , Lowestoft 


Tbe latest day for receiving Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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GREENS 

'WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

8EVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green A Son, Ltd, 

Smlthfield Ironwork*, Leeds : Sc New 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better I 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10,000 cubio feet.3 6 

Ho. 2 . 10,000 ,, . 2 6 

Ho. 3 . 1,000 . 6d 

Ho. 1 Box for delicate plants, Ho. 2 for ordinary plants. 



If unobtainable of your seedsman, we supply post free. 

W. OARLINCTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


“WETHERGARD 
GARDEN CLOGS 

Order No. 167, state size, and enclt 
remittance. 

This Clog keeps wet out and en¬ 
sures warm feet. It stops that 
land chill. 

Stoutly built of strong hide, 
with ironed soles and 
heels. 

Men's, sizes 6-11 5/3 

Youth's and A I Q 
Women’s, 2-5 “T/JJ 

Send for 88-pp. free Book¬ 
let of “ Weather Comfort." It illustrates Clogs, Boots, 
and Oilskins. A postcard brings it. 

BARBOUR’S, Ltd., No. 65, Moorland Bldgs. 

South Shields. v2 



NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we hare to print a large edition of Gardening Illus- 
tratkd, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or Btopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


COMMANDEERED 
BY WAR OFFICE. 

Under the powers conferred by the Defence of the Realm Act, the War Offioo 
have taken possession of the whole of our Offices and Works. This coming In the 
middle of our busy season, especially when, owing to recent Government contraots, 
we have frequently had to place all other work entirely on one side, places us for a 
short time in a somewhat awkward position. We, therefore, beg to ask for a little 
consideration from clients who have orders on hand. We are all energetically 
working day and night fitting up new premises, and every order will be executed at 
the earliest possible date. Meanwhile, we have several thousand pounds’ worth of 
stock that must be cleared. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, NOW READY, 


which Includes the following goods: 




Unglazed Lights. 

Dog Kennels, with 3,U x 2ft., 2/3 
platform, from 0/6 


Poultry Houses, 
from 16/- 



Stable and Coach 

House, Rustic Houses, 

Rustic Carden Seat, 17 6 £11 6s. from 37 6 12 ft.x8It., £9 16s. Wood Buildings, from 67/S 

W. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asplialte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Size*. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15'- 

10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long. 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and \Pales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 




JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 




BEE HIVES AND 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

"BEE APPLIANCES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM.” 
Post free. Is. 2<L 

Incubator Catalogue free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


HARDEN NETTING. — Best Bird-Proof; 

'J 25 by lj yards. Is.; by 4J yards, 3s. 9d. ; by 84 yards, 
7s. 6d.; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carriage paid. -KNIGHT. Roval Arcade. Lowestoft. 


63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


T»HE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-1- —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8<L — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 


■DEAL YORKSHIRE WHIPCORDS, riding 

-Cu tweeds, homespuns for farmers, sportsmen, horsemen; 
suit length, 12/6; wears like leather; showerproof. Patterns, 
post free.— The Bradford Woollen Co. (61), Bradford. 



I EVERYONE guaranteed to give YOU \ 

' satisfaction or money ret u rned ; 

_ CATALOGUE POSTFftCE ...... 5 

> LAWNS BEAUTIFUL" 1 
__ “HINTS on MANURING" I 

^SWEET PEA CU LTIVAT10 N & SUPPORtf 

BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? L T ° CranmerSt.LIVERPOOL.5 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for serie*. 
Terms for Display Advertisements. 10a. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS—In two Parts: English-Latin and Laltn- 
English. By Win. Miller 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrew."— 
Times —PUBLISH F.R,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields.London.W.CL 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Kormtson, at 
the Office. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fjelds. London. W.C.— 
June 19. 1915 Telephone: Holborn 731. 
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Ornc*: 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1915. 


VOL. XXXVII.—No. 1894. 


BUTTON’S MYOSOTIS Royal Blue, per 

^ packet, Is. 6d. Sutton’s Delphinium hybridum, im¬ 
proved, mixed, per packet, Is. Cheiranthua allionii (Siberian 


TTELWAYS COLOUR BORDERS are now 

■1* being planned by us in all Bizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to De done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELWAY A SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset._ 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


Wallflower), per packet. Is. Post free. 


■RARR’S SEEDS FOR JUNE SOWING.— 

■*-' Finest strains of Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Canterbury Bells, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, Lupins. Pansies, Primulas, Polyanthus, Stocks, 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, etc. List on application.— 
BARR A SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

TkOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on application.—DOBBIE * Co., Royal Seedsmen, 


WEBB’S DIADEM AQUILEGIA, mixed, 

" 6d. and Is. per packet. Webb’s Blue King Myosotis, 

4d. and Is. per packet. Webb’s Hybrid Delphinium, mixed, 
6d. and Is. per packet. Webb's giant double Daisy (Beilis 
perennis), white, pink, and mixed, each Is. per pocket. 
Webb’s Invincible Sweet William, mixed, 6d. and la. per 
packet, post free. Illustrated List of Seeds for June and 
July sowing, post free.—WEBB A SON8, LTD., The King's 


pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

L tions should not fail to read 0. H. Taudevin’s “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ’’ for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Prico 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN A CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 


TAWN MOWERS (“FRANKWELL.”) 

-LI Unequalled. Close and easy outting. 5 blades. Adiui 


rtl aiey, Stourbridge. 


v, .^quailed. Close and easy outting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 13a. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Intemat. Exbib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
tonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 

“WALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

* " plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality ? Five minutes from Colchester Station. _ 

H.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

5s. free; 6 Bee Orchis, 3a. 6d.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 3s. 6d. 
—P. B. O’KELLY, Nurseries, Bally vaughan, Co. Clare. _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


HARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tannod, 

L4 small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d.; 2 yds., 7s. 6<L ; 3 vds., 11s. 3d.; 4 yds., 15s. ; 50x 6 yds., 
11s. 3d.; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6cL Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Pep. L), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 


PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations.— 

■L Young plants trom 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER 8LUYS, F.R.H.B.. Guernsey. 


pOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Lu training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2| in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2id.; 31 in., 3d. 
Any size rope price In proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. _ 

LEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-D 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout f-inch mesh, 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free.— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Portbleven, Cornwall. 


pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

■Lw and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.&, Fox Hill, Kcston, Kent. _ 

H ERANIUMS FOR BEDDING. — Paul 

LT Crampel, 50, 8s.; 100, 15s. H. Jacoby. 12s. 100. White 
Snowdrop, 50, 8s.j 100, 15e.; from 3-ineh pots. Cash with 
order.—JAMES JAMES, Finedon, Wellingborough. 

W MAUGER & SONS, Bulb Growers to 

• the Trade, Guernsey, beg to notify that their Whole¬ 
sale Cataloguo is now ready, and will be posted to all 


TTARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

-LL the best and 


Trade applicants. 


-LL the best and cheapest. See page ii. this week’s issuei 
Circular and testimonials on application._ 


PLOWERPOTS.—10 8iin., 107in., 206in., 

■L 20 5 in., 30 3J in., 30 3}in., 20 2f in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing orery phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., or direct by post from the MAN AGE R, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

■L birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for la.—H. J. G ASSON, The Net Works, Rye._ 


Silver-street Potteries, Brlerley Hill. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Tima.— PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

UW ATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4ft. Sin. square, £4 2s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car- 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


H ENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle. 

Ll —Fitted with B.S A. 3-speed gear, latest improvements, 
gear case, all accessories; new last September; accept 
£4 15s. Reason explained; approval willingly. — 58, Cam- 
hridge-street. Hyde Park, London._ 


T OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-LI -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, Is.; 45 by 2,2s.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2a.. carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOORE k CO., Net Works, Rye. 


WE WERE PLAGUED WITH BIRDS at 

* * Peas, Strawberries, until I made our Scarers. Always 
glistening and chimi ng. Will last for years. 3 post paid, 
Is. 3<1.; 12, 3s. 6d.—J. WELLBANK, Banbury. 


■REST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

■D Bird-proof, small mesh, 50 yards by 1J yards, Is. 6d.; or 
2J yards. 3s. ; or 44 yards, 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter- 
race, Lowestoft._ 


TyiETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

-*-* —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 

yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


H umours of the country.—a doth - 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which hava 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home. ” Just tbo 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is. ; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C._ 


“ TTATAKILLA” Powder Insecticide Wash, 

non-poisonous. — The most effective, economical 
Wash for destroying Green Fly, Dolphin, Caterpillars, and 
all insects on Fruit Trees, Roses, Vegetables, etc. Ready 
for use; ready measured. Is. cartonsto make 10gallons Wash, 
and 3s. cartons to make 50 gallons Wash. From all Seedsmen 
and Nurserymen. Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 
McDOUGALL BROS., Ltd., 66-68, Port-street, Manchester. 


TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

*LL Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms, Ac. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich._ 


TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Slakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON k PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

-“■ Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Gates, Seats, and Tables. 
English Larch and Oak Poles. Larch, 11 ft., Is. 6d.; 4-5 In. 
diameter. Oak, 14 ft., Is. 3d. ; dia. 3 in.—W. WALTERS k 
CO.. Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: 1646. 


ROSE GROWERS. —The 


new liquid 

-*■ form of Gishursfc Compound mixes immediately with 
water, while preserving unimpaired the active properties 
of the original solid form. Prevents and destroys Green 
Fly, Mildew, etc., with the minimum of trouble and ex¬ 
pense. Wholesale only—PRICES PATENT CANDLE 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

L/ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


O LD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of mam- kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


H REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

'J —“ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10 b. 
per gall. “Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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Lighton’s 

Maincrop 

Tomato 


Plants, 


1/3 doz.; 


8 /- 100 , 


free. 


A GRAND 
VARIETY FOR 
PLANTING IN 
THE OPEN. 


40 ROCK & ALPINE PLANTS, 2/6 

Strong clumps, 100, in 50 vara., 15 -; 100. in 25 vara., 10/- 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS, 2 6 
40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 2/6 
200 BEDDING PLANTS, 2/6 

All named and carriage paid. 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS, 2 6 

CELERY, transplanted, 1 - 100, 6 - 1,000, 

B. Sprouts, Lyon Leek, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 1/-100. 
BARGAIN LISTS. Seeds, Rock, Alpine, and 
Bedding Plants, trial Seeds free. 


AMBROSE LIGHT0N, 17, Kirton, Boston 



DON’T MISS THIS!! 


My plants want no praising up by me; they speak 
for themselves. 


4 Mixed Geraniums 
4 Fuchsias, mixed 
6 Smilax .. 

6 Chrysanthemums 
6 Violas 

15 Iceland Poppies 
12 Lupins, perennials 
25 Asters, mixed .. 

2 Double Begonias 
2 Single Begonias 
' 2 Crested Begonias 
60 Sweet Pea plants 
25 Zinnias, double 
12 Smgle Dahlias .. 

All orders over Is. free 
returned if 


..3d I 4 Hardy Cucumbers .. 3d 
.. 3d | 50 Night-scented^ Stocks 3d 


12 Verbena hybrida 
| 18 Petunias, mixed .. 3d 

50 Lettuce plants .. .. 3d 

50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 

6 Tomato plants .. ..3d 

4 Marrow plants .. .. 3d 

40 Double Sunflowers .. 3d 

35 Nasturtiums .. ..3d 

3 Salvia patens .. • • 3d 

3 Campanulas .. ..3d 

50 Cabbage plants .. 3d 

50 Broccoli plants .. 3d 

; 3s. worth 2s. 6d. ; and your money 
not more than satisfied. 


S. G. LEIGH. BRO UGHTON. HANTS. 

geraniums/ 


100 Splendid Plants, well hardened. Comprising crimsons, 
scarlets, whites, silvers, tricolours, etc. Carefully packed, 
post free, 8s. Half quantity, post free, 4s. 6d. 


Cemetery Nursery, 

G-R A "V ZS S XI NT I>. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconicas, Calceolarias, &c. 

1/6 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN 8TEVEN8 & SON, Nur seri es, COVENTRY. 

A GENTS WANTED for Aspidistra, Fern, 

Palm and Pot Plant Food in Id. pictorial pocket*. 
No risk— El.BISON, 43. West Bromwich. BEGONIAS, 
Is. doz.; 7a. 100. LAWN GRASS SEED. Is, lh. _ 


E arly - flowering chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—T he 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
b very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, 
5s carr paid. Also Violas. Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free.—WMS YI > E N HAM . Melbourne, Derby. 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to Blend 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with 
Instructions how to use them, a little present sent 
Dost paid to all who mention Garden TNG Jr.i.UKr rated. 
_Write the SECRET A BY, P.O. Box 94, Bradford. 
A postc ard procure s this litt le t reiBitre-trove. 


■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

-D Ho not be misled by so called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd.. Is ; 
by 2 yds , 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
f ree _ Only address, H. J GARSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years._ 


SANKEYSt>POTS 

Ghe BEST and ChcopesK 

5tat? quantity of each size required and hmr ’ carriage paid 
I ,>uninlir,n f" carriaire*' frequent!* amount ' lo hall value ol 


goods), or write lor Price List, Ire . 

| SPECIAL POTS ol all descriptions. Bulb Bowl* aid Fern j 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON, LT9, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOT TIM CM AM. 


ONE SHILLINQ, POST FREE. 


The 

Garden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gardener's Book of Reference. 

Contains— 

1. —Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 

sonable Work for each month. 

2. —A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers, Fruit. 

Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite. Baskets. Bulbs, Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work, Fertilizers. Flower Pots, Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose, Garden Tools, Horse Boots. 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities, Sun¬ 
dries, and Timber, Insecticides. Sprayers. Lime¬ 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures. 
Mowers, Mushroom Spawn, Netting a*id Wire, 
Paint and Colour, Peat. Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs, Rose Trees, 
Rustic Fittings, Safety Ladders, Seeds. Syringes, 
Tents. Weed Killers; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c.—over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
to their special lines of business)— about 4 500names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

5. —A ''Town" List of Nurserymen. Seedsmfin. and 

Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6. —The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom, 

arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
hi3 own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7. —An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 

United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the “ Garden Annual" for 1915. 

8. —An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 

Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
and take part at their Shows, etc. 

9 . —A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 

Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society, National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, Perpetual Flowering Carnation 
Society. National Dahlia Society. National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society, National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society, 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society, 
National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee. 
Scottish Horticultural Association, North of 
England Horticultural Society, National Gladiolus 
Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 
the Exhibitions and Mvards of the above societies 
should secure a copy of the “ Garden Annual ” for 
1915, so as to have a permanent record of the deci¬ 
sions given and the growers who were successful. 

10. —Information relating to Excise Licences. 

11. —The quantities required per acre when sowing for 

various crops. 

12. —A wages table (for day, week, month, year). 

13. —List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

14. —Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

15. —The decimal and metric tables. 

16. —Miscellaneous English weights and measures. 

17. — Information about cost of well sinking. 

18. —Summary of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. 

19. — A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc., 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, week. day. 

21. —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The “Garden Annual" for 1915 (thoroughly 

revised and corrected on the previous issue) is still 
obtainable. Price (by post) Is. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and orders 
will be executed in the order of receipt. 
OH>X>XSR FORM. 

Please forward, post free, addressed as below, one 
copy "Garden Annual " for 1915. for which I enclose 
ONE SHILLING. 

Name . 


Address 


County. 


\ 


All orders should be addressed. Manager, 
“ Garden Annual/’ 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


WEEDS' 


One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths. Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy. Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 
1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d.. carnage .. 9d. 

B H 5 4 „ 1/3 M II- 

5 m 19/- „ 3/- • paid. 

10 „ 21/6 „ 6/- « 

40 „ T5/- „ # 6/- 

Irish orders are not subject to these carriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Full 
price allowed /or alldrums and casks H returned 
in good cotulition carriage 
paid, within 2 months. 

N.B —In the price* of the ebore, pie*** 
note that thi* Weed Killer miie* 1 to 80 of 
water. b.-iDB double the ordinary *trenqih. 

One gallon mixed with 80 (alloiu of water 
will corer an area of from ISO to *00 *q yde. 
ef tcltv.li/. Thert i$ no .melt lo ifcii 

M W Kilter. 

GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chcnrnr (G. Dept.), 

reading. __ 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 



JUNE. 

June 24.—City of London Rose Society. 

,, 26.—Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

,, 29.—National Rose Society's Summer Show, Royal 

Botanic Gardens; Royal Agricultural 
Society's Horticultural Exhibition, Not¬ 
tingham. 

„ 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Rose Show 

(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and F6te. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District Sweet Pea and Rose 

Society. 

,, 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Holland 
Park ; Gloucestershire Rose and Sweet Pea 
Society. 

,, 13.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society’s Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,, 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayes Horticultural 

Society. 

„ 20.— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 22.—Carnation Society’s Show. 

„ 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society's Show. 

,, 31.—Sevenoaks Horticultural and Floral Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 23.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

,, 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 8 —Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’* 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committee*; 

National Dahlia Society. 

. 16.—National Rose Society’s Autumn Show, 

ILH.S. Hall, Vincent-nquare, Westminster. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committeea. • 

OCTOBER. 

October 4.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (3 

days). 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural 8ociety Committees. 

„ 18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

26 — Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

, 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 day*); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’* 
Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committeea. 

11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square(2days). 

„ 15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

18.—Scottish Horticultural Association’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (3 days). 

23.—Royal Horticultural 8ociety Committees. 

„ 29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

8.—N.C.S. Floral Committee ; Perpetual Flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society's Show. 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 6$. Lincolns Inn Fields, London. W .OL 
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THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 

AND HOME GROUNDS. 

Design and arrangement shown by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain and Ireland, followed by a description of the 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees for the Open-air Garden and their Cultivation. By W. ROBINSON, Author of “ The Wild Garden,” etc. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


PART I. 


Art in the Garden. Design and Plans in Relation to the 
House and Home Landscape. Various kinds of Flower 
Gardens with a view to Artistic Effect and Good Culti¬ 
vation. Artistic Use of the Great Groups of Plants for 
the Open-Air Gardens in the British Isles. Alpine, Rock, 
and Border Plants, Climbers, Annuals and Biennials, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens; Water and Bog 
Plants, Hardy Ferns, Fine-leaved, Bedding, and Half-hardy 
Plants, Roses, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Gardens, Hardy Bulbs; Orchard Beautiful. The Wild 
Garden, Flowers for Cutting, Colour and Fragrance. 
Labours for Good or Evil. Lawns and Pleasure Grounds. 
Illustrated from Existing Examples of British Gardens 
Engraved on Wood. 


PART II. 

Containing the Flowers, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 
Evergreens, and Hardy Ferns for the Open-Air Flower 
Garden in the British Isles, with their Cultivation and the 
Positions Most Suitable for them in Gardens. 

Followed by a comprehensive Index, of 18 pages . 

V 

“ A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of God: every 
flower and every leaf is a letter. You have only to learn them—and 
he is a poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them and 
join them, and then to go on reading and reading. And you will find 
yourself carried away from the earth by the beautiful story you are 
going through. . And then there are some flowers that seem 

to me like over-dutiful children ; tend them but ever so little, and 
they come up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 
happy faces to you.”— Douglas Jerkold. 


ORDINARY EDITION, one volume, 15/- ; post free, 15/6. 

SUPERIOR EDITION, one volume, finely and strongly bound sage green, half morocco, 21/- ; post free, 21/6. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION, half-bound vellum, for Library or Presentation purposes, 24/-; post free, 24/6. 


London; JOIN MURR1Y, and of all Booksellers; or from tills Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prloee for Oaeh with Order In Hull. 

QLA68, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

8x6in. 

9 x 7 in. 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 

12.13,14. 15 x 8 in. 

U. 12,13. 14x9 in. 

13.13,14 x lOin... 

13x11 in. 

18,18, 90 x 10 in. .. 

18.18, 90 x 11 in. .. 

IS. 14.15.16. 18. 90. 22, 

1S» 17.18. 90 x 13 in. . 

18b 18,90, 92. 21 x 14 in. 

SO, 22, 24x15in... 

18. 90. 22. 24 x 16 in. 

90 , 33,94x 18 in. .. 

PU TTY^BesMBof t,—1 owl., 8 

* MONf>8, 7 6 and 16.6 each. 
lSS CUTTE RS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

__IT MIXER PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lexer 

tins, 3- - per atone. 

G REEN HOUSE SASH BARS. 

“S/g 1 "- “$ ,a “l 1 ." 1 “g# 1 "- 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZI NG STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. 

r. Sc T. ROSS, Ltd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 

ESTABLISHED 1843. bmm 



100 sq. ft. 

22- 

. 23- . 

. 25- . 

. 256 . 

. 266 

: r : 

200 sq.ft 

1: 
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LION OYCLES, £6 5s. Od. Gash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I hare advertised in this paper, and hare made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
J*ump, and ererythiug included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEAT80N, 
••LION CYCLE WORKS," 85. MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM._ 


riREMATION at GOLDER’SGREEN, N. W., 

VJ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
buriaL Descriptive booklet f reo on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 394, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
*• Crematorium. London.’* Telephone. 1907 Gerrard_ 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.: by post, 80. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. W.O. 

TIm latest day for reoslvlnsr Advertisements 


Gardeners* royal benevolent institution. 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge, in reply to the Special Appeal, the following 
(First List) Subscriptions and Donations which have been promised or paid, and earnestly 
solicit further contributions :— 

£ s. d- 

Messrs. N. M. Rothschild A Sons.1U5 0 0 

N. N. Sherwood, Esq., J.P., V.M.H. (Trustee) .. 1 

William Sherwood, Esq.>100 0 0 

Edward Sherwood, Esq. J 

Sir Harry and Lady Veitch .52 10 0 

Sir Frank Crisp, Bart., J. P., L LB. 53 3 0 

Messrs. Sutton A Sohb. Reading . 50 0 0 

Messrs. James Carter A Co., Raynes Park . 52 10 0 

Mr. <>. O. Wrigley..50 0 0 

Mr. Leopold Salomons, J.P.31 10 0 

Mr. W. E. Green.21 0 0 

Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, V.M.H. (Special) .. .. 20 0 0 

Mr. William Robinson, F.LS. .10 10 0 

Market Gardeners', Nurserymen and Farmers' 

Association.10 10 0 

Mr. Percival Etheridge.10 10 0 

Messrs. Geo. Bunyard A Co., Ltd.10 10 0 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Dueie, P.C.10 0 0 

Mr. Geo. Monro, V.M.H. (Special).10 0 0 

Anonymous (Special).. .. 10 0 0 

Mr. R. H. Fremlin .10 0 0 

Sir Geo. Pragnell, D.L. 5 5 0 

Messrs. H. A G. Cuthbert . 5 5 0 

Mr. R. B. Leech. 5 5 0 

Mr. A. Dawkins. 550 

Mr. Whitpaine Nutting. 550 

Mr. Otto Beit . 5 5 0 

Mr. Donald McDonald, F.LS.. M.U.1I.S. 5 5 0 

Messrs. Dickson A Robinson. 5 5 0 

Field Marshal Lord Grenfell, G.C.B. .. 5 0 0 

Sir Walter Sinythe, Bart. 5 0 0 

Rt. Hon. l,ord Barrymore . 5 0 0 

The Lady Northcote . 5 0 0 

Mr. Albert Brassey, J.P., M.F.H. 5 0 0 

Mr. Pandeli Ralli. 5 0 0 

Major Churcher. 5 0 0 

Mr. John Collingridge. 5 0 0 

Mr. J. T. Hemingway. 5 0 0 

Journal of Horticulture (per Mr. Horace J. Wright) 4 15 6 

Messrs Dickson, Brown A Tail . 3 3 0 

Mr. Reginald Cory . 3 3 0 

Mr. E. Brocklehurst . 3 3 0 

Yokohama Nursery Co. 330 

Messrs. Pul ham A Sons. 330 

Mr. John Jaques. 2 2 0 

Mr. J. H. Goodacro, V.M.II. 2 2 0 

Mr. W. Thompson. 3 2 0 

Mr. Wm. Wiles. 2 2 0 


Mr. George J. Ingram. 

Mr. W. Iceton . 

Mra. Wheeley Lea. 

Mr. Edward Goodyear. 

Mr. H. J. Wimsett 

Mr. Robert Gordon . 

Amounts of .£1 Is.: 

Sir F. W. Moore. M.A., V.M.H. ; Sir Daniel 
Morris, K.C.M.G. ; Messrs. Tongood A Sons ; 
Messrs. Stuart, Low A Co.; Mr. E. Beckett, 

V.M.H. ; Mr. J. McKerchar; Mr. Charles 
Deane ; Mr C. R. Fielder, V.M.H.; Mr. J. 
Willard ; Mr. W. Newton. 

Covent Garden List, per Mr. Geo. Monro, V.M.H., 
£200, including the following amounts : 

Mr. James Sweet, V.M.H. . 

Mr. Joseph Rochfnrd. 

Mr. Geo. Monro, Junior. 

Mr. Geo. Monro, V.M.H. 

Messrs. Geo. Monro, Ltd. . 

Mr. John Rochford . 

Mr. Alfred W r atkina . 

Mr. E. Rochford. 

Mr. Jesse Smith. 

Mr. A. Stevens.' 

Mr. E. Stevens . 

Mr. H. < b Larsen. 

Mrs. Alfred Wat kin i . 

Mr. W. Duncan Tneker. 

Mr. J. P. Rochford . 

Mr. W. Looker 


2fi 5 0 
26 5 0 
15 15 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
10 10 0 
5 5 0 


Mr. C. Englemann.. 
Mr. J. M. Bridgeford 


Mr. J. H. Cobley 

Mr. R. S. Cobley. 

Mr. Alex. J. Monro . 

Mrs. Alex. J. Monro . 

Alderman R. Piper . 

Mr. W. E. Wallace . 

Messrs. D. A J. Walker. 

Messrs. Walkling A Henriksen ; C. Smith A Son ; 
P. F. Luck A Co., Ltd.; J. A E. Page; 
Thomas Bros.; A. J. Collas; E. Collas ; R. 
Levy; W. Leyson ; J. Lloyd; J. Miller; A. 
Miller; E. J. Piper; W. B. Randall; W. 
Sams; C. L. Schmassmann ; C. H. Shoults; 

W. H. Simpson each £110 and other sums 
of 10/0 and 5/- 


2 tl 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

VT ft bie from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.. of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisement* should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardenino Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn 
Fields. London. W.C._ 
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The maximum yield of flowers, vegetables, 
and fruits attend the feeding of plants with 
Carmona. Prepare your seed-bed ■< with it. 
Dlff It Into the soil before sowing or planting. 
Food your rose trees and herbaoeous plants 
with It. Give It to all your garden, and 
^ when the time comes to gather 

^ its genuine produce you will be 
1 so glad. 

. _ All Seedsmen sell it in tins, 0<l., 1 , 

'‘HTinnfl SG Knot. nihs. i' ; : 28lhg.,7A: 

HIV/ 1 IU. , 5/; ihs ., 12 G ; IIJ lb *., so -. 

inteedP ROBINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 

1* WEST BROMWICH. 


Quite a lot of lawn-proud people 
have commenced upon the restora¬ 
tion of their Lawns. With Velvas 
they are abolishing the weeds, re¬ 
newing the growth of the grass, and 
beautifying its colour—just as you 
can do—at very little cost. 

VELVAS 
Lawn Sand 

from Seedsmen everywhere. Tins, 
6d.,l -, 2,-, 3 6(14lbs.). Kegs, 28lbs., 
6 6; 56 lbs., 11/-; 112 lbs.. 20 -. Send 
for Booklet on the making and 
maintenance of Lawns, post free. 






r y/AKElEY s ] 

CELEBRATED f 

HOP MANURE 


vJ^AHLL 1 


RUNNER 


FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 

92, Long Acre, 

London, W.C. ^ ^ 

Managing Director. 


For Building into Wall of Croenhouses, &o. 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of Pipes. Tenant's Fixture. 

T Vrite for Illustrated List, Series L. 


ONE.S& ATT wooDL t ? 

__ Stourbridge 


BAMBOO 

2ft., 9d. ; 3 ft., 1/3; 4ft., 1/4, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft., 5/-, 6/- ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7 6: 12 ft. 
12 - per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Square 
Bose Stakes. Creosoted Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Labels, 
J India and Tying Materials, Tarred lloj>e and Twine, 
Mats. Shreds. Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maple's Patent Pots. Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Coeoanut Fibre, lie. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


LITTLES* 

WEED 

DESTROYERS 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


Weedo ( 


CIIAOIC 3h* LABOUR SAVING AIDS 
ELIAdLC ^ to GARDENING SUCCESS 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
^SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

^Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, Riving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28 lbs.. 2 3; 56 lbs., 3 6; cwt.. «/-1 
5cwt.. 28 9 ; lOcwt.. 55 - : carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.ordirect from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waneley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 




THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

m BUILDINGS^ 

Rod^Doal^OioUi* 

_ ferior Foreign Match 

. I j III fn Tm I jointed on strong frnni- 

1 j II II nig. Roof covered with 

Kiri IMnSlm*!. Door fitted with strong 

, hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft, 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and IVales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post froe. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 

7 Vorks, t} acres. 


Old English Garden Paving 


REDFORD BROTHERS, 

228 , Beresford Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


Strawberry Netting ssH 

— you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30square yds. for ls„ any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples fr e. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square vds. for Is. Only 
address -H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, RYE. 


EUREKA 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
^KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


LABOUR SAVERS.’ eureka" lawn sand. 

Soilfume. Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
Sec List Please ask your agent for the Eurfka 
articics- They are always satisfactory If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT CARRIAGE PAID 


lLOal Y AdtoTOMllNSON& HAYWARD L» LINCOLN. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


VAPORITE 


ON SALE BULLS EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS 

THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times —PUBLISH Kit. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London,W.C. 


[ Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai C» 79 Queen Victoria S* London | 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

VX Flowering andFinf.-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12 -; post froe, 
12 6 —PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Tendon. W.C. 

■TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

-L strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
7s. ; 25 by 4, 8s. ; standards for same, 10 feet high, Is. each. 
—MOORE & CO., Net Works, Rye. _ 

"DEALERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
-Lli dentng Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments lins ness firms are always pleased to hear from our 


I rpENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong lino attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 

| 6s. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7s. fid.; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size marie. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy- 
Tents free. Write for Flag List —II. J. GASSON, Net 
Works llye. Established 126 years. 

-DEAL YORKSHIRE WHIPCORDS, riding 

■Lv tweeds, homespuns for farmers, sportsmen, horsemen; 
suit length. 12 6; wears like leather; showerproof. Patterns 
post free. The Bru-eoiu. Woollen Co. (61). Bradford 

T AWN AND PATH ROLLERS, tlio 

-Ll cheapest yet introduced. Sand or Water P»allast up to 
3 cwt. for 21s.—L. PALMER k CO.. LTD., Manufacturers, 
March. Cambs. ______ 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account or its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery- Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISH Ell. 6 3. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C. 

L OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s.. 
package free.—H. .1. GASSON. Net. Work s. Rye. _ 

The latest day lor receiving: Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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THE RHODODENDRONS 
OVERPLANTED. 

When* ]K?ople complain that they cannot 
grow the Rhododendrons on many Irish 
soils full of lime or in the chalky region 
of England I congratulate them, because 
the loss of tlie Rhododendron can be filled 
up by other beautiful things quite as 
worthy of their place. In districts where, 
owing to the absence of lime, the Rhodo¬ 
dendron does well its popularity is such 
that men are tempted to make too much 
of it, and often one sees little else but 
showy walls of Rhododendrons not always 
good in colour, and then, too, the Pontic 
one on w*hich they ijrc mostly grafted by 
our nurserymen often kills the good kinds 
grafted on it, and so we arrive at im¬ 
mense banks of R. pontieum. 

This would never happen if people 
planted Rhododendrons on their natural 
roots, which Is the only right way, and as 
the nurserymen will not do this there is 
nothing for it but to do it ourselves so far 
as we can. Increase in a natural way is 
very simple, and some day we shall have 
nurseries without a single grafted plant 
to offer. Then there will be better work 
for onr gardeners than watching the all- 
devouring R. pontieum come up in May 
and kill the choicer kinds. 

The Rhododendron is a little over-esti¬ 
mated as an evergreen, and is sometimes 
lumpy in form, and, as some think, not 
half so pretty as the Azalea. Moreover, 
it j?ives all its effect at one season and 
leaves a great blank afterwards; in fact, 
is not always worthy of the place it fills. 
Its best and most brilliant effects are given 
when planted moderately and some atten¬ 
tion paid to the colours, and planting in 
small groups. Just as in a great land- 
sea pe picture a master will get bis fine 
effect by having a very small speck of 
brilliant colour, so we should get the like 
good effect by moderation in planting. 
Heavy masses of R. pontieum are far from 
making a good picture in the garden or 
near it. In the woods, perhaps, It does 
not matter, and it is not a bad way when 
we get tired of a kind in the pleasure gar¬ 
den to put the plants away in a wood or 
grove. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

A Grevillea at Nymans. — Some of the 
Grevilleas are hardy in our country, and 
Grevillea longifolia is the best I have seen 
of them. It is in i>erfect health at 
Nymans. It is a very distinct plant and 
makes a charming bush with a graceful 
form and habit—not usual among these 
plants.—W. 

Aster 8tracheyi.— This rare little Aster, 
now in bloom, grows barely 0 inches in 
height, and its flowers, which are each 
about an inch in diameter, are of a soft 
lavender-pink and produced, generally, 
about the end of May. It is a very rare* 
plant in gardens, but is well worthy of 
culture. It is a native of the Western 
Himalayas, and was introduced into this 
country in 1885.— Wyxdham Fitzherbert. 

Anchusa sempervirens. — Looking at a 
fine group of the Italian Anchusa the 
other day—several forms of which we now 
have, one of the best being the Lissadell 
form—I admired it very much until, going 
a little further, I found a tuft of our 
native Anchusa (A. sempervirens) well 
grown and so handsome that I did not 
know it at first. I think it quite worthy 
of a place in the best and choicest mixed 
border. It is a native plant, probably 
found only truly wild in south-western 
England and Ireland, and there should be 
no trouble about getting it.—W. 

Cytisus Ardoinl. —This, referred to on 
p. 337, is one of the choicest and prettiest 
of the dwarf Brooms for the rock garden, 
and deserves much more consideration 
than it receives. It is quite a popular 
plant among Scottish rock gardeners, and 
I come across many good plants from time 
to time In different gardens. The best 
plant I can recollect having seen was in 
the garden of Mr. Hope, Belmont, Murray- 
fleld, Edinburgh, where it was growing 
on the top of a retaining wall. The neat 
leaves and charming little yellow flowers 
are in perfect accord, and the trailing 
habit makes it excellent for a position 
such as that at Belmont.—S. Arnott. 

Campanula isophylla May i.— This Cam¬ 
panula is described by Mr. Meredith as 
“ requiring a warm, sunny lxisition in light, 
gritty loam,” and “ should be protected in 
winter from damp.” I had two plants 
which survived this winter without any 
protection, one in .sandy soil and the other 
in heavy loam, neither of which turned 
one of their numerous hairs. The winter 
was one of the wettest on record. The 1 
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April. To emphasise the hardiness of this 
somewhat maligned plant I may add that 
the normal winter climate here is such 
that trailing Hyi>erieums such as fragile 
and reptans are absolutely tender, and 
even Aubrietias have a precarious exist¬ 
ence.— L. J. Rogers, Wectwood, Leeds. 

Grevillea alpestris.— Plants of this name 
which we see in gardens give one a doubt¬ 
ful impression as to whether they are right 
in our country, and if they are hardy 
enough to endure the changes of our 
climate. This one is a pretty little thing 
and quite distinct. It is rather dwarf in 
habit and bright in colour, with the euri- 
ously-shaiK»(l flower that marks the genus. 
Against a wall at Borde Hill. 

Caesalpinia Japonica.— In early June this 
beautiful and graceful shrub on the wall 
at Sheffield Park surprised me by its fit¬ 
ness for walls and its abundant bloom. 
One of the most briary of shrubs, I never 
thought of it as adorning a wall. In cold 
districts where this fine shrub does not 
thrive in the open it should prove w*orth 
a good place on a warm wall. A native 
of Japan and China, in many parts of our 
isles it deserves all the warmth we can 
give it.—W. 

Collinsia self*sown. — We lose much 
beauty by only sowing annual flowers in 
spring. They must be able to live our 
winter through like winter Oats—and there 
are more enemies than the cold—slugs 
taking a great share in the failures. The 
tallest and prettiest batch of Collinsia 
bicolor we have had resulted from seeds 
self-sown last autumn. Seeing the seed¬ 
lings coming strong we let them alone to 
face the winter, which they did bravely. 
C. grandiflora, from British Columbia 
seed, also lived through the winter and 
flowered well. It is not so handsome a 
plant as C. bicolor, of a purplish hue, and 
gives a distinct effect. We do not know if 
it be in the seed lists. 

Two attractive Asters. — Two good 
Asters are A. sikkimensis and A. sub- 
cienilcus. The former, introduced from 
Sikkim in 1850, is a very rapid grower, 
and a small plant will make a patch a 
yard across in a few years. Its flowers, 
each about an inch across, are pale 
lavender in colour and are borne on stems 
about 1) inches in height. It is in full 
bloom now. Aster subcrcruleus obtafued 
nn Award of merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1905, and is, without 
doubt, one of the most decorative of the 
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I>erenninl Asters. Its flowers, which are 
borne on stems about 1 foot in height, are 
of a tender lavender-pink in colour and 
are about 2 inches in diameter. It is a 
most satisfactory plant and should be in 
every garden.— South Devon. 

Annual' Delphiniums.— Some of these 
are very bright and are easily raised from 
seeds sown early in heat and worked on 
in pots or boxes. They make pretty 
plants in the greenhouse in 5-inch i>ots, 
and are just the plants for amateurs who 
garden on a small scale and know and love 
their flowers. D. Blue Butterfly and D. 
Azure Fairy arc very attractive, and may 
l>e grown in pots in the greenhouse or may 
be turned out into the window-box.—E. II. 

Whlnstone. — Mr. Arnott's notes are 
always interesting and his cultural advice 
very useful; the greater reason, therefore, 
for avoiding ambiguity of expression. I 
have noticed that he often recommends a 
dressing of “ whinstone chips” to be laid 
round alpine plants, but I do not think he 
means the kind of stone to which that 
term is properly applicable. I am aware 
that in Galloway, w T here Mr. Arnott re¬ 
sides, the local greywaeke, a hard, sedi¬ 
mentary rock of the Lower Siberian beds, 
is popularly known as “ whinstone.” but 
the name ought projerly to be used only 
as denoting some form of igneous rock— 
basalt, porphyrite, etc.—which is not 
very suitable for use in the garden.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carriere. — On the 
south gable of my house Rose Mme. Alfred 
Carriere has easily been my first Rose this 
year, with the exception of the single R. 
altaica. It is rarely out of flower during 
the summer and autumn months. I have 
many vivid recollections of this Rose in 
many gardens, some of the happiest being 
associated with its growth in those of the 
Sister Isle, where it seems almost to run 
riot in its abundant growth and freedom 
of flowering. When I gave up my previous 
garden I left behind me a good plant of 
Rose Mme. Alfred Carriere, and on re¬ 
visiting the place some time afterwards I 
■was greeted with the praises of this Rose, 
growing against a trellis and untended for 
several years. As a Rose for an arch, 
arbour, trellis, or wall, it has few equals. 
—S. Arnott. 

Davldia involucrata, a fine hardy tree. 

—On seeing in the issue of June 5th, p. 331), 
the note on this in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated and the illustration from the tein- 
pora,to-house at Kew, Mr. Messed asked 
me to go and see it flowering in the open 
air at Nymans. The invitation was not to 
be resisted. I found it in fine health, just 
like a healthy young Lime, and full of 
very curious flowers. The situation is 
slightly sheltered, but not more so than 
many gardens in the same county (Sussex), 
and rather high. There was not a spot 
showing any kind of disease or weakness 
in the tree. The illustration gives no idea 
of the curious charm of the flower or 
w r hat the botanists would call bract. The 
long and the short of it is that I am going 
to plant a little colony of it, and it is a 
great advantage to see it tried in another 
man’s garden first.—W. 

Calceolaria violacea. — This, being a 
native of Chili, is probably too tender for 
the majority of English gardens, but in 
Devon and Cornwall it is very beautiful in 
May and .Tune. A plant here, 3 feet in 
height and 4 feet through, is completely 
covered with its small, lavender, hooded 
flowers. In Nicholson’s Dictionary of 
Gardening its height is given as 2 feet, 
but in the south-west it not infrequently 
reaches a height <>f nearly 5 feet. The 
flowers arc (•harming, and well repay close 
inspection. On the outside they are pale 


lavender in colour, but it is when the 
interior is examined that their chief 
beauty is disclosed, for within, the soft 
lavender is spotted with violet-mauve, 
while a bright yellow circular blotch occu¬ 
pies the centre of the lower lip, this being 
dotted with numerous small spots of 
orange-red. In an exceptionally severe 
winter this Calceolaria is sometimes in¬ 
jured even in the south-w T est, but it in¬ 
variably recovers again in the spring.— 

WYNDHAM FiTZHF.RRERT, VcfOtl. 

Ranunculus nyssanus. — Little is 
apparently known of this Ranunculus. It 
grows to a height of about 18 inches and 
bears numbers of blossoms, each flower 
being 2 inches in diameter aud of brightly- 
polished yellow\ The flowers are not so 
large as those of It. cortusmfolius, which 
is also a taller grower, but the plant is 
very free-flowering and absolutely hardy. 
It is apparently of the easiest possible 
culture and indifferent to soil, growing as 
vigorously in poor soil as in a rich com- 
I>ost. It increases very rapidly, a little 
plant forming a clump 2 feet or more 
across in a few years. A good-sized 
colony has a very bright effect in the 
border during the month of May.— South 
Devon. 

Clematis alpina in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

—Clematis alpina does well in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire and the south-west of Scotland 
generally. One of the best plants I know 
i-; that in the rock garden of Mr. W. D. 
Robiuson-Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle- 
Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire, where it has 
l>cen established for many years, and 
where it always flowers well. The rock 
garden there is in a sheltered place, but 
close to the Solway, but that does not ac¬ 
count for its success, as it thrives in some 
other gardens in colder parts of the south¬ 
west of Scotland. It appears rather diffi¬ 
cult to establish, and many, after failing 
to establish one plant, come to the 
erroneous conclusion that it is not suitable 
for their gardens. It will grow well on a 
rocky bank in loam and sand, or loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand.—S. Arnott. 

8paraxi8 out-of-doors in Sootland.— It 
is interesting to observe the note on the 
above by ” W. M’G.” Balmae is in a 
favoured district, and the fine old garden 
there is so well sheltered that I am not 
surprised to see that the Spa rax is has 
done so well. Years ago I experimented 
with the Ixias, Babianas, and Sparaxises 
in the oikui, but my garden was not nearly 
so sheltered, and after a year or two the 
bulbs gradually vanished. I was in¬ 
clined to attribute much of the trouble to 
the wet winters, partially surmounted by 
means of free drainage. Possibly, late 
frosts had a good deal to do with the 
losses, but I gave the experiment up, feel¬ 
ing assured that l could make better use 
of my limited space. I have seen the 
Spa rax is doing well in gardens in the 
open, but I believe it is better to lift the 
bulbs and to give them a period of rest 
than to allow them to remain.—Ess. 

Wistaria multijuga alba.— This is one 
of the most effective shrubby plants at 
Kew at the present time (early June), two 
large groups—one near the Succulent 
House and the other near the Water Lily 
House—being covered with graceful 
racemes of white flowers. W. multijuga 
is not so well known as its relative, W. 
ehinensis, although it is as well worth 
recognition, especially for growing over 
pergolas or arbours. It has long been a 
favourite in Japanese gardens, and was 
originally introduced to Europe from 
Japan, although its home is suggested to 
be Northern China. The flowers of the 
type are very similar in colour and frag¬ 
rance to those of W. ehinensis, but the 


inflorescences are quite distinct, for, while 
in W. ehinensis they rarely exceed 
12 inches in length, those of W. multi¬ 
juga are often 3^ feet long. The in¬ 
florescences of the variety alba are shorter 
than those of the type, the longer ones 
being about 2 feet in length. At Kew a 
number of plants is placed at the foot of 
iron bars in a circular bed, the tops of the 
bars being united by crossbars or chains. 
Shoots are trained to cover uprights and 
crossbars, and secondary branches pruned 
back to induce a sequence of stunted, 
spur-like growths from which the in¬ 
florescences are borne in riotous profu¬ 
sion.—D. 

Lewl8la Colombians.— In flower colour 
several of the Lewisias— e.g., Howelli, 
Cotyledon, and the subject of 'the present 
note—have much in common if variable 
in degree, though some of them have quite 
distinct leafage. That named above, and 
which, when recently exhibited by Miss 
Willmott at the Chelsea show, gained an 
Award of merit, approximates in the 
colour of its flowers to L. Howelli, but 
without the undulated, crispate leaves so 
markedly characteristic of that kind. In 
leaf diameter that under notice is akin to 
L. Cotyledon, having buff-coloured flower- 
buds and pale yellow rose-scarlet lined 
flowers. As shown, the abundantly- 
flowered inflorescence was about S inches 
high and nearly as much through. Chiefly 
Californian, and lovers of warmth, the 
best permanent home for them in this 
country will probably be found to be the 
sunny face of some well-constructed wall 
garden, or nearly vertically - placed rocks 
with ample drainage in the rock garden. 
Many have tried them in the moraine, 
though from inquiries I find the failures 
in it are quite numerous, the plants, after 
doing remarkably well, apparently, for n 
time, going off suddenly. It may be, of 
course, the fault of the moraine, and per¬ 
haps not a little of the planter, but these 
things are too precious to fool about with, 
and the gardener may do worse than try 
wiiat I have suggested above.—E. IT. 
Jenkins. 

The Siberian Iris. —We are sending for 
your inspection two hardy flowers which 
are so very fine this year that we thought 
they would be of interest. The one is a 
new form of Iris sibirica orientalis, which 
we have called Emperor. The flowers of 
the typical orientalis sent with it show 
that the new form is without the white- 
blotched throat, and is a redder shade of 
purple. But the garden value of the plant 
is its height. It reaches 3J feet, and finely 
overtops the foliage as in the common i. 
sibirica, whereas orientalis practically 
flowers on a level with the foliage, anil 
much of its brilliance is lost on that 
account. The other is 

Hemerocalli8 Aursols, a seedling from 
Japan, which we had some years back. 
A bed of it just now is a wonderful mass 
of orange. The origin of the plant is ob¬ 
scure. It is a magnified Dumortieri (also 
sent for comparison), but is a solid self- 
orange throughout, not with the brown 
reverse of Dumortieri. The flowers, in 
size and colour, and the foliage, in breadth 
and vigour, suggest the possibility of n 
cross between that species and aurantiaca. 
Its season is also intermediate, and none 
of the Day Lilies is more free-flowering, 
the single stems carrying up to a dozen 
flowers and buds.—R. Wallace and Co. 

[These larger Siberian Irises arc rrrtt 
beautiful , and ice quite agree about their 
valuable qualities near water having seen 
much evidence of it this gear. For 
general work they are far more precious 
than the Japanese Irises, and not at all 
so exacting or dif&cult to cultivate. —Ed.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

POLYANTHUS OR BUNCH 
PRIMROSES. 

These have ooine very much to the front 
of late years for spring bedding, and when 
well grown there are few flowers to equal 
them for brilliant eft'cet at that time of 
the year It is important to work from a 
g<xxi strain, by which I mean one from 
which the poor blooms have been 
eliminated and the seed saved only from 
the finest flowers. This has been my prac¬ 
tice for over twenty years, with the result 
that the blooms are large and uniform, 
and the beds are free from “ duffers.” 


GARDENING ILL USTRATED 

teriorates in quality and the flowers never 
come so large as in the first year. Always 
plant thickly; a good guide is to let each 
plant’s leaves just touch its neighbour’s, 
and if Tulips are used these should be 
dibbled in between the plants at about 
8 inches to 9 inches distance apart. I 
strongly recommend dotting mixed Tulips 
among the Polyanthuses of mixed colours, 
as it relieves any possible flat appearance 
in the beds. 

These Bunch Primroses have few' 
enemies, and require very little attention 
beyond weeding after they are pricked out. 
They stand the severest winters; the 
snows only injure the flowers temporarily, 
and they soon recover. They are of easy 
culture and certain to give a good return 
for the trouble bestowed upon them. Many ( 
of my flowers measure 2 inches to 2£ inches ! 


grow.” It is in such places that Fox¬ 
gloves will thrive. A pinch of seed sown 
in June or July will provide numerous 
plants. Plants should, if possible, be 
planted out where they are wanted to 
tiow’er. As illustrating the value of the 
Foxglove in the garden, I may mention 
that in a garden where an old Thorn-tree 
has long held sw T ay and many things have 
been tried under it without any result. 
Foxgloves thrive and lighten the other¬ 
wise sombre spot, seeming to do best in 
the half light.— Leaiiurst. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Narcissus .Toiinstoni. — Surely Mr. S. 
Rose* (p. 290) has made a mistake in de¬ 
scribing this as a natural hybrid be¬ 
tween pseudo-Narcissus Ilorsfieldl and 
triamlrus. N. Horsfieldi can never have 



Bunch Primroses in the garden at Springfield , Northampton. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Bostock . 


The illustration represents part of one of 
my several beds. 

Every year the seed is carefully saved 
from marked plants and sown the follow r - 
ing year about the first week in March in 
a cool greenhouse. In fourteen days the 
seed lings start appearing, and by about 
the third week in May they are ready to 
be pricked out of doors 8 inches from plant 
to plant in some good soil and semi-shady 
position of the garden. Here they remain 
until October, when they are transferred 
to their permanent quarters. The beds 
should be well done, and I always work 
in a little cow-manure, as the soil is natur¬ 
ally light. The plants commence flower¬ 
ing in March and are at the height of their 
beauty the last fortnight in April, when 
you get a perfect blaze of oriental colour¬ 
ing in the mixed colour beds. I never use 
old plants, but raise from seed each year, 
a? my experience is that the old plant de- 
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across, and each plant throw's a mass of 
bloom. To those who have not seen these 
flow’ers well grow’n from a good strain the 
beautiful effect of the beds in the garden 
is a revelation. 

I can recommend the following arrange¬ 
ments as being very successful schemes of 
colour :—Mixed colour Polyanthuses with 
mixed Tulips: yellow Polyanthuses dotted 
with Tulips Prince of Austria or Thomas 
Moore; yellow’ Polyanthuses alternated 
w’ith Forget-me-not and dotted with 
Stanley Tulip. F. Bostock. 

Springfield, Northampton. 


Foxgloves in the garden.— By many 
people the Foxglove is regarded almost 
solely as a w'oodland plant, and for this 
reason is not taken seriously. As a con¬ 
sequence, there are in many places shady 
borders and ground covered by overhang¬ 
ing trees where it is said “ Nothing will 


been associated with any other kind in 
the wilds of Portugal. It is a pure English 
variety, having been, I believe, raised in 
the north of England by a weaver of that 
name, but I am not sure of this. Perhaps 
some of your readers can furnish definite 
information as to the origin of a Daffodil 
which, for utility as a garden decorative 
flower and for cutting, can never lie sur¬ 
passed. I grew N. Johnstoni some years 
ngo with moderate success. Like all the 
kinds which have their home in that land, 
j it did well for several years and then 
languished. I found that the bulbs W’ould 
not make their home with me in the same 
w’ay that other kinds that have English 
blood in them do. 

Globe flow'eks and Ferns. — Some 
! plants of Trollius, now* thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, have worked their w T ay among a 
I colony of Ostrich Plume Ferns. The mix- 
i ture is pleasing, the golden-yellow blossoms 
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being shown $ up so well by the tender green 
of the Ferns. For n damp spot these two 
plants are good, but in a dry position they 
are almost worthless. 

IIeliantiiemums — The method of in¬ 
creasing these, as described in a recent 
issue, answers well, August being the 
month in which many hard-wooded things 
can be propagated. I have propagated 
thousands of flowering shrubs at that time 
of year, but not Rock Roses, preferring 
an easier way. Early in April I take 
shoots with three joints and insert them 
in ordinary free soil very firmly up to the 
top joint in a north border. Very little 
attention is required, an occasional water¬ 
ing being all that is necessary. In this 
way I strike ninety-five per cent., with 
the advantage that by the autumn they 
have become nice, little, well-rooted plants. 

Arenaria Montana has great decora¬ 
tive value, and in the latter end of May is 


sions growing side by side showing much 
diversity, one bearing half-a-dozen good 
spikes, the other almost flowerless. The 
little S. crustata is always reliable and 
late. S. virens and S. lingulata bloom fairly 
well. The gem of this section is, of course, 
S. pyramidalis, with its 18-inch or more 
branching spikes. I once had a colony of 
this, which gave me thirty or more spikes 
of bloom all of the best quality. To have 
this Saxifrage really good the offsets must 
be taken off as they form, concentrating 
the strength into one crown. This is done 
when it is grown in pots, and the same 
method has to be followed in the open 
ground, otherwise the flower-spikes are 
small. J. Cornhill. 


THE EREMURI. 

Eremuri well repay all efforts to grow 
them successfully. In choosing a position 
for Eremuri, one with a west or south¬ 


transplanted. Holes should be got out to 
a depth of 9 inches and wide enough to 
allow of the roots being spread out in a 
horizontal position. Great care must be 
exercised in planting, as the roots are ex¬ 
tremely brittle and easily damaged. If the 
soil is wet or heavy a little sharp sand 
should be placed under the crown for it 
to rest on. Soil should then be very care¬ 
fully worked in between the roots and the 
holes filled up, leaving the crowns about 
fl inches below the surface of the ground. 
Give ample room at planting time and an 
annual mulch of well-decayed manure. 

The varieties usually grown include 
E. Bungei, a dwarf species with narrow, 
glaucous leaves and spikes of bright 
yellow flowers about 3 feet long. E. 
himalaieus (here figured) is a beautiful 
white - flowered species growing about 
G feet high, and is the earliest to flower. 
E. robustus, a lovely species, and one of 
the best known in gardens, grows up to 
10 feet high, bearing rose-coloured flowers. 
Besides these there are several beautiful 
hybrids in cultivation. F. W. G. 

Lilford Hall, Oundlc, Northants. 


WILD GARDENING OVERDONE. 
This way of adorning lawn, orchard, or 
garden, especially in the spring, is often 
overdone. Examples of it are often seen 
in which the flowers are set thickly and 
cover the whole of the ground. That is a 
stupid mistake, as it leads to the absence 
of repose, breadth, and any good in the 
way of effect. At Kew at first, and in the 
public parks, the flowers were put in in 
the same way that men put tiles on a roof 
—all over the place—with the result that 
the charm of the flowers is altogether lost. 
I have tried many w'ays and only regret 
those in which I planted too many bulbs. 
Narcissi in cool ground increase so rapidly 
that it becomes very difficult to thin them 
out when they grow too thickly. The late 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge, who knew the 
Narcissi well, on seeing my doings, said : 
“ Whatever trouble you had in getting 
them in, whoever in future wants to get 
them out will have much greater trouble.” 
The greatest pleasure we have is seeing 
things in little colonies on moist bonks by 
water, or here and there among Heaths 
and low shrubs, and half concealed by 
them. 

Narcissi and other bulbs are offered in 
such quantities and so reasonably that the 
danger of overdoing is increased. 

As an instance of good work take that 
beautiful plant the scarlet Windflower; it 
is not so easily got as other bulbs, and, 
therefore, it is seen in less quantities and 
to immense advantage. A very small group 
of it in a meadow or orchard will tell 
much better than if the ground were 
covered with the flowers. In the garden 
I found it very liable to die out, but on a 
lawn which is mown twice a year for liny 
it does very well. The groups should be 
rather small and picturesque in outline, 
that is, they should not be set out in 
squares or dots. 

In planting Crocuses and bulbs of the 
sort a good way is to place the roots in 
the hollows that so often occur in turf and 
level up to the surrounding surface with 
soil. I have filled a good many such 
hollows in a lawn and improved the turf 
by doing so. 

It is best to have no set rule, but to 
work according to the ground; but if any 
idea is wanted I should say a tenth of the 
surface of a given area should be left en¬ 
tirely in turf.— Country TAfc. 


Armeria Laucheana.— This is the most 
richly coloured of all the varieties of A. 
maritimu: It is of a good purple-crimson, 
and flowers very freely and regularly. It 



Group of Eremuri at Lilford Hall, Oundle, Northants. 


striking in the form of good-sized speci¬ 
mens. The colour is so pure and the 
flowers are borne so freely as to nearly 
cover the foliage. There is no finer or 
more satisfactory alpine for the man who 
has not the time to be constantly passing 
round his rockery, for it is so strong of 
constitution that, once established and 
kept free from weeds, it will take care of 
itself. 

Encrusted Saxifrages in bloom.— 
Very prominent is S. altissima with a crowd 
of 18-iueh spikes. It is a bold and im¬ 
posing species at its best, and will last 
years with but little attention. To secure 
a good show of bloom it should be divided 
up every third year. The Aizoon varie¬ 
ties with me do not bloom with any pro¬ 
fusion, but flavescens api>ears to be an 
exception. S. rosea is pretty, but not 
much bloom. S. Ilosti throws up a bold, 
branching spike, and intermedia is good 
but variable, plants of the same dimen- 


west aspect is to be preferred, or at least 
so sheltered from north and north-east 
winds that the young growing leaves are 
not ruined by undue exposure. In this 
position they also escape the early morn¬ 
ing sun, which is harmful to the young 
growing leaves in early spring. The 
accompanying illustration shows a group 
of Eremurus himalaieus growing under a 
wall. In my opinion shrubs planted rather 
widely apart afford the best position in 
which to grow these plants, antj it is my 
j intention to remove these to such a ]>o.si- 
' tion in the early autumn. With regard to 
Soil, Eremuri will grow’ quite well in 
light, sandy loam as well as in loam of a 
heavier nature, provided there is good 
drainage, which is essential. If the soil 
is poor, some well-decayed manure should 
be dug in, covering it with soil to the 
depth of quite 12 inches. When all the 
foliage has died down, which usually 
takes place by August, Eremuri may be 
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does not object to a dry place, but is finer 
where it has its “ feet ” moist in summer. 
Its principal dislike appears to be that of 
being planted under trees, where it does 
not flower so well and where it is more 
apt to become patchy. My best clump is 
by the side of a little runlet for the supply 
of water to a Water Lily pond, the mois¬ 
ture which finds its way into the soil 
evidently giving this clump of Armeria 
Laucheana a happier appearance than in 
drier places. Several times I have ae¬ 
on ired plants of Thrifts which were said 
to be the “darkest coloured of all,” and 
invariably these have either been A. 
Laucheana or lighter and poorer coloured 
forms of A. maritima. In all likelihood 
some of these others are masquerading 
under the name of A. Laucheana in 
certain gardens and nurseries.— S. Arnott. 

Planting the garden. -One of the most 
popular plants in the garden is the scarlet 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


KENTIAS. 

Since these have become so widely grown 
they have, to a very large extent, sup¬ 
planted the older Latania borbonica and 
Seaforthia eleguns. Kentia Belmoreana 
and K. Fosteriana (here figured) are now T 
grown by the million. Very few Palms 
are so well suited to indoor decoration as 
these, for large heads of handsome foliage 
may be kept in good condition for a long 
time in very small pots. The great thing 
to keep them in good health is careful 
watering, so that they never get dry at 
the bottom of the pots, as all the best 
roots make their way into the drainage. 
It is an excellent plan to put a good‘hand¬ 
ful of bone-meal over the crocks, as the 
roots find it very quickly, and to supi»ort 
a large head of foliage the roots must 


the sun’s rays reach them shading must 
bo afforded. Guard against green-fly and 
tlirip, and directly any insects appear 
fumigate the plants. If the ashes on the 
floor of the frame be kept well damped 
Cinerarias are seldom troubled w’itli insect 
pests. 

PLANTS FOR BASKETS. 

(Reply to W. C. Hall.) 

Yor have a considerable choice of subjects 
that will do well in hanging-baskets, and 
keep lip a display of flow’ors during the 
summer months. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
I thrive under such treatment, and especial 
mention must be made of the double- 
i flowered forms—Souvenir de Charles 
Turner (carmine) and Mme. Crousse 
(salmon-pink). A variety known as 
I/Elegante has the leaves broadly edged 
with white, which, under exposure to the 
sun, becomes suffused with pink. This is 



Kentia Festeriana. 


Pelargonium Paul Crampel. This is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the best scarlet, and it is also 
good if shifted on into 5-ineli or G-inch 
]>ot5 and grown on a cool asli-bed in the 
open air—the flower-buds being picked off 
till September—to bloom in winter in the 
greenhouse. There arc several varieties 
of the scarlet Salvia, which make a very 
bright lied in the garden in summer, or to 
l>ot on to flower in the conservatory in 
winter. For winter work the plants 
should lie pinched back and not allowed 
to exhaust themselves. Salvia Pride of 
Zurich is a favourite, but S. splendens 
Fireball is also good. As a blue-flowering 
plant for summer bedding very few things 
equal Salvia patens, which may be ob¬ 
tained from cuttings or seeds. If the roots 
are saved in autumn and kept from frost 
iu winter, and started in heat in early j 
spring, a stock can be worked up from 
cuttings of the young shoots. Really 
good bright blue flowers are not very 
common.—E. H. 


have good food. If artificial fertilisers 
are carefully applied to plants in pots 
crowded with roots the plants continue in 
better health than if shifted into too large 
jK)ts. When Palms fail it will very often 
be found on turning the plant out of the 
pot that the soil at the bottom of the pot 
is either dust dry or that the plant has 
been overpotted and soddened with water. 


Cinerarias raised from seed should now 
be pricked out into boxes or singly into 
small pots, using soil of a light texture 
with which has been mixed a considerable 
amount of leaf-mould. Stand the boxes 
or i>ots in a cold frame, under a north 
w r all if possible, and on a bed of ashes 
which should have been previously well 
damped. Keep the frame close for a few 
days, syringing both morning and even¬ 
ing. On warm nights the lights may be 
removed to allow the dew to settle on the 
plants, but in the morning the lights 
should be again put on the frames, and if 


the best variegated-leaved kind for hang¬ 
ing baskets. The flowers are single, loose*, 
and whitish in colour. Tropieolums, too. 
of the different kinds make good basket- 
plants that w'ill resist drought better than 
some subjects. Petunias also are very at¬ 
tractive, particularly the single-flowered 
forms. Begonias of the tuberous-rooted 
section also do w’ell in this way. For 
the centre of the basket Fuchsias of a free- 
branching habit of growth or brightly- 
coloured Zonal Pelargoniums are often 
used, and flower well. Thunbergia a lata, 
an annual plant with orange-coloured 
blossoms, can be raised from seed, and its 
long, trailing shoots will not be without 
flowers during the summer. The blue 
flow’ers of the looser-growing forms of 
Lobelia are also very pretty, while a com¬ 
mon British plant, the Creeping Jenny 
(Lysimachia nummularia), bears its golden 
blossoms profusely. Of variegated-leaved 
plants beside the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
1/Elegante, you may use Xepcta Glechoma 
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variegata and Mesembryauthemum cordl- 
foliuin variegatum. 

Presuming the baskets are of wire, and 
that is the material generally used, they 
must, in the first place, be lined with large, 
closely-woven flakes of Moss, if they can 
be obtained. In some districts these are 
easily got, but, failing them, thin turves 
with the grassy sides outwards form effec¬ 
tive substitutes. Considerable care must 
l>o taken in lining the basket, as upon this 
a good deal of the future* success or other¬ 
wise depends. When finished, it will be 
of cup - like form, into which your 
plants may be disposed at will and planted 
therein. In planting, take care to keep 
those of pronounced drooping habit around 
the edge, and do not pile up the soil above 
the lining material, otherwise it will wash 
off when watering. Ordinary potting com- 
l>ost, such as a mixture of two parts loam 
to one part each of leaf-mould and w r ell- 
decayed manure, with a little sand, is very 
suitable for all the plants above mentioned. 
After the basket is planted, a little flaky 
Moss pegged over the top is an advantage, 
as it; keeps the soil from being washed 
away, while a good plan is, when filled, 
to allow it to stand down for a week or 
two before hanging it up. so as to allow 
the plants to get somewhat established. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xiiquid manure. —I have recently been mine 
some liquid manure from a tub sunk beneath 
the level of the manure yard diluted with, say, 
twice its volume of water. This has been ap- 

E lied to Regal, etc.. Pelargoniums and Liliums. 

ut without any visible effect. Kindly say if 
anything is wrong here, and, if so, what? 
Can this be used for Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
other soft-wooded plants?— N. B. Morris. 

[The liquid manure in question is, we 
should say, too weak, otherwise its effect 
on the plants named should have been 
visible ere now. Try it at greater strength 
on a few plants and watch results, or, 
what would be still better, purchase 7 lb. 
or 14 lb. of Clay’s fertiliser and apply ac¬ 
cording to directions. You would find 
this eminently suited to the requirements 
in every way of the flowering plants you 
mention.] 

Sollya heterophylla.— Flowers of a de¬ 
cided blue are always appreciated, hence 
attention may well be directed to this—the 
Bluebell Creeper of Australia, which has 
been for a long time flowering in the green¬ 
house and bids fair to continue for a con¬ 
siderable period. It is a slender-growing, 
twining plant of a woody character, and, 
when laden with its drooping, bell-shaped, 
blue flowers, it presents a very attractive 
and uncommon feature. In the specially 
favoured parts of these islands this Sollya 
may be treated as a wall plant out of doors, 
but in most districts it requires glass pro¬ 
tection. In the greenhouse it may be 
grown in various ways, as, if the structure 
is not too lofty, it is seen to great advan¬ 
tage when clothing a roof or rafter, the 
drooping nature of the blossoms enabling 
them in this way to be clearly seen. It 
also looks well when the slender shoots 
are trained round a few sticks. Though 
lids Sollya is, in this country, of a de¬ 
cidedly climbing nature, the late Mr. J. H. 
Veitch. in his “Traveller’s Notes,” tells 
us that while he met with it freely in 
Western Australia it was always as a 
dwarf bush nnd not ns a climber.—W. T. 

Palms.— This is the best time to re¬ 
pot Palms. Many insist that peat is 
necessary to the well-being of these 
plants, but those usually grown will suc¬ 
ceed in good mellow loam, with a fair pro¬ 
portion of leaf-mould and sand. Warmth 
and moisture must be provided for some of 
the more delicate sorts, such as Cocos 
plumosa and C. Weddelliana, but for the 
more robust kinds the average greenhouse 
temperature suffices. Sometimes young, 
buught-in plants collapse in an unexpected 


way after their arrival, and this may be 
attributed to the practice of some of the 
trade growers who, to obtain saleable 
plants quickly, grow them in strong heat. 
The change of conditions must, there¬ 
fore, be all against such plants when put 
into a cooler atmosphere. Potting should 
be done firmly and plenty of drainage 
given. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE VIRTUES OF SPINACH. 

Tiik old folks in the country say, “ Eat 
Spinach and Iveek, Lily fair in a week,” 
and Spinach really does contain proper¬ 
ties that are splendid for everyone, especi¬ 
ally those who suffer from liver troubles 
or rheumatism. The old-fashioned w r ay of 
serving eggs with it is not, moreover, just 
chance, because it has been proved by a 
very clever scientist that the combination 
of the properties contained in the yolks'of 
the eggs and the Spinach forms one that is 
most beneficial to health and appearance. 

The one drawback to Spinach is, of 
course, the time that must be spent in 
picking over and cleansing the leaves, for 
the plants grow so close to the ground that 
the least shower of rain will cover them 
with earth, and unless this is entirely 
washed off the Spinach will become gritty 
when cooked. 

Careful cooking is necessary. —At the 
beginning of the summer Spinach season, 
when the leaves are all about the same 
age, they can be boiled together, but, jater 
on, it is better to sort them into bunches 
and put the coarse old leaves into the 
saucepan first, so that they are partially 
cooked before the younger ones are added. 
Spinach should always be cooked in its 
own juices. If it is plunged into hot water 
much of Its delicate flavour and whole¬ 
someness is lost. If an enamel-lined pan 
is used, a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
water should be put in to prevent the 
lining from cracking, and the saucepan, 
whether of iron or other composition, 
should be allowed to heat through very 
slowly and not be put over the fire until 
the juices flow freely. 

To cook Spinach allow twenty minutes 
to an hour, according to the age of the 
leaves; it. is the only green vegetable that 
is cooked with the lid of the saucepan on 
to prevent too rapid evaporation of the 
steam. I find the best w ay to cook Spinach 
is to wash, prepare, and boil it during the 
morning, then it only requires re-heating 
and finishing off in the evening. It is 
rather improved than otherwise by re¬ 
heating. and if you are fond of this vege¬ 
table you can prepare enough for two or 
three meals ahead, provided you have a 
cold larder in which to keep it. 

Spinach as a vegetable.— For each 
person allow J lb. of Spinach, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of Lemon-juice, £ oz. of butter, pepper 
and salt, and fried or toasted crofltons. 
When the Spinach is cooked, turn it on to 
a hair sieve placed over a basin and press 
out all the w r ater with the back of a 
wooden spoon. Then take aw’ay the basin, 
put a plate under the sieve, and rub the 
Spinach through. A good deal of the pulp 
will remain on the under-side of the sieve, 
so do not forget to scrape this thoroughly. 
Put the butter into a saucepan, and when 
it has melted add the Spinach and flavour¬ 
ings of salt nnd pepper. Stir until hot, 
then add the Lemon-juice. Arrange in 
pyramidal form on a hot dish and garnish 
with fried or toasted sipi>ets. 

| Spinach with ecc.s. —The usual way of 
! serving this dish is to prepare the Spinach 
j as above and place ]>oached or hard-boiled 
| eggs on or round the vegetable. Here is a 
j new r and more interesting recipe. 

When the Spinach is ready form It into 


a border or wall, leaving a space in the 
centre. Have ready as many hard-boiled 
eggs as are required, remove the shells, 
and cut the eggs into halves. Put them in 
the centre of the Spinach, pour cheese 
sauce over, and serve at once. 

Home Cookery. 

TOMATO RECIPES. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.— Six large Tomatoes, 
two cups stale breadcrumbs, tw’o table- 
sjkhois butter, two teasiHHms salt, and tw’o 
tablespoons finely-chopped Onion. Cut off 
the blossom end of the Tomato nnd re¬ 
move the inside portion. Prepare the 
dressing by placing the butter nnd Onion 
in a double boiler and cooking fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Add the salt and the 
breadcrumbs. Fill the Tomatoes with the 
dressing, place in a buttered pan, and bake 
in a moderate oven about one hour. 

Stuffed Tomatoes with Olives. —For 
each two Tomatoes prepare the follow¬ 
ing:—One tablespoon butter, half a small 
Onion finely chopped, four tablespoons dry 
breadcrumbs, and half a cup shredded riiJe 
Olives. Remove stem from sound Toma¬ 
toes nnd scrape out pulp. Cook the Onion 
with the butter in a double boiler for 
twenty minutes. Add the pulp and cook 
five minutes, then the Olives and bread¬ 
crumbs. Put the mixture in the Toma¬ 
toes, cover with breadcrumbs and bake. 

Baked Tomatoes.— Scald and j>eel the 
desired number of Tomatoes. Remove the 
cores and cut down from the stem end 
about half-way, making six or eight sec¬ 
tions. Sprinkle salt into the openings and 
place a piece of butter in the centre. 
Arrange the Tomatoes closely in a pan, 
pour about one-fourth cup of hot wmter 
into the bottom of the pan, and set in the 
oven to bake slowiy about an hour. Slow 
cooking of Tomatoes develops a delicious 
flavour. 


Young French Beans, when served with 
cutlets or roast meat, are best in the plain 
old-English way. This vegetable, how¬ 
ever, is so good that it should not always 
be considered a mere accompaniment to 
something else. Boiled and drained nnd 
then returned to the saucepan, in which 
some butter has been melted, French 
Beans need only a seasoning of pepper 
and salt, with perhaps a little Lemon 
juice and chopped Parsley, to become a 
vegetable entree of the best kind. For a 
change, this recipe may be modified by 
taking the Beans out of the water while 
they are still not quite tender. They are 
then to be drained and put into a pan con¬ 
taining some melted butter. Flour is 
sprinkled over them—a dessertspoonful of 
flour to a pound of Beans— and the pan 
is moved briskly about over the fire so as 
to toss the contents. About a quarter of 
a pint of milk is poured in and the Beans 
are gently simmered until they are quite 
tender. Some people beat up the yolk of 
an egg with a little water and Lemon 
juice and mix it well with the Beans at 
the last moment .—Home Cookery. 

Strawberries for preserving.— The craze 
for large Strawberries has, It is to 1*> 
feared, led to the extinction of some of the 
older varieties which were formerly used 
for preserving. Grove End Scarlet, a fine 
fruit for jam-making, was at one time 
cultivated extensively for this object In 
East Lothian. Vicomtesse H. de Thury Is 
yet to t»e found, but not to any great ex¬ 
tent, while one may look over Strawberry- 
breaks in gardens without finding Elton 
Pine or Keen's Seedling. These four sorts 
are valuable for preserving, and equally so 
for eating, although the size in the case 
of Grove End Scarlet is small. When pre¬ 
served it retains its colour nnd shape, and 
was formerly much appreciated in the 
still-room.—K. Bright. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSE. 
When Rhododendrons are mentioned, one 
thinks of the varied hybrids found in 
present-day collections, losing sight often 
of the species to which we owe the hybrids. 
One of these species, and the one to which 
we are indebted mainly for what hardi¬ 
ness the hybrids possess, is R. catawbiense 
(here lignred), a native of the highest 
peaks of the southern Alleghanies. It is 
because of its growing at this elevation 
that it ]K>ssesses its great hardiness. It 
has proved as hardy as R. maximum, 
another si»eeies which, though growing on 


bloom in mid-May or but little later, while 
maximum is not in flower until the close 
of .Tunc. There is another difference. 
Though maximum does not bloom until the 
time stated, it makes growth earlier, and 
the flowers are, therefore, surrounded 
with young shoots when they expand. On 
R. catawbiense the heads of bloom fade 
before new growth starts. 


TIIE LEPTOSPERMUMS. 

The Leptosj orinums form a very pretty, 
free-flowering race of shrubs belonging to 
the Myrtle family. They are for the most 
part natives of Australia and New 
Zealand, and though hardy in the milder 


| 


found in Nicholli, which, at I he Inter¬ 
national Exhibition held at Chelsea in 
1912, was given the prize offered for the 
finest new plant. Since then it has been 
extensively propagated, for cuttings 
strike readily and plants can now be 
obtained at a comparatively cheap rate. 
This variety differs from the type in its 
stiller and more upright growth and its 
deeper - tinted leaves, but above all in the 
colour of the blossoms, which are of an 
intense ruby-red tint, a well-flowered ex¬ 
ample being particularly showy. Another 
variety is Chapmanni, whose blossoms are 
more of a rosy-red colour. A third 
variety, also shown at Chelsea, is Ros¬ 
ea weni, which has a good deal of the 



Bhododcndrcn catawbiense in Mrs. Chambers garden at Tlaslcmcre. 


the mountains referred to, extends as far 
north as New England. R. catawbiense 
blooms in early spring, a month earlier 
than maximum. Though it is one of the 
parents of the many lovely hybrids in 
cultivation, it is a splendid one itself. The 
colour is of a bluish-purple, the individual 
flowers, as well as the umbels, being large. 
A variety of R. catawbiense known as 
fastuosum is remarkable among Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in that the flowers are of a semi¬ 
double character. In colour the flowers 
are lilac-purple. There is no trouble in 
distinguishing catawbiense from maxi¬ 
mum, for not only is it a handsomer 
variety in both flower and foliage, but the 
difference in the season of biooming is 
alone sufficient. R. catawbiense is in 


parts of these Isles they, in colder dis¬ 
tricts, require protection during the 
winter. For the most part they form 
freely-branched bushes. In the majority 
of them the blooms are white or of some 
light tint. By far the commonest in a 
native state is the Manuca (Leptospermum 
scoparium), which is plentifully dis¬ 
tributed throughout both Australia and 
New Zealand. It is also the most variable 
member of the genus, and of late several 
well-marked forms have been brought for¬ 
ward. The typical kind has white flowers, 
which are in some cases suffused with lilac 
or pink. In the variety grandiflora (an 
old kind) they are larger than those of the 
type, and more coloured. A marked de¬ 
parture from all previous kinds is to be 


, graceful habit of the typical kind, while 
the comparatively large flowers are nearly 
I white with a red centre, the buds being 
! deeply coloured. The ordinary Leptosper- 
1 mum scoparium is sometimes called Captain 
I Cook’s Tea Plant, from the fact that the 
! leaves were, by this celebrated navigator, 

| employed as a substitute for Tea. 

These Leptospermums are readily iu- 
l creased by cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, taken during the summer months, 
inserted into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating case in a greenhouse 
temperature. Seeds are also frequently 
produced, but the progeny, even from the 
most distinct varieties, is apt to be some¬ 
what mixed. K. R. W. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Indian Horse Chestnut (A2sculus 
iiidica).—This species of JEsculus, bloom¬ 
ing as it does in July, is in full beauty 
after the majority of flowering trees arc 
past their best. At home—the North¬ 
west Himalaya —it forms a tree of con¬ 
siderable size, travellers rei>orting it to be 
unite 100 feet high, with a trunk ns much 
in diameter as our largest sj»ecimens of the 
common Horse Chestnut. It is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the common tree by 
reason of its larger leaves, which are 
smoother on both sides than those of AS. 
Hippoeastanum. The larger of the seven 
leaflets are each often from 9 inches to 
1 foot long and 4 inches wide. The flowers 
are very like those of the ordinary Horse 
Chestnut in size and colour, but the 
inflorescences are longer and rather less 
dense than in that tree. There is also a 
difference in the fruit, for the husk is 
smoother than in the fruit of the com¬ 
moner tree and it is free from spines. 
Seeds ripen frequently and form the best 
means of increase. Although mature trees 
are quite hardy, young examples are some¬ 
times injured by frost, especially in spring, 
after growth has commenced, the tender¬ 
ness being due to late grown, badly-ripened 
wood, or to late frosts injuring the young 
shoots. Introduced in 18.11, a few good 
examples exist in the country, although it 
continued a very rare tree until the pre¬ 
sent century.—D. 

ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Ix the Rose garden there will be many 
I>ests, both insect and fungoid, to contend 
with. Of the former the green aphis is 
most conspicuous, and will smother every 
plant if left unchecked. Thorough and 
frequent spraying is the only practical 
remedy. There are several good washes 
on the market. The same measures must 
be taken to rid one’s plants of other 
insects, such as the thrip and the spittle 
fly. The latter is easily seen by the white 
frothy substance with which it protects 
itself. This spittle must first be removed 
by a spray of clear water, this being 
followed up with a spray of nicotine wash, 
which will destroy the insects. The white 
thrip is not so easily detected, as it lives 
on the under-sides of the leaves, the tissues 
of which form its food. One is not aware 
of its presence until the leaves begin to 
turn yellow and eventually drop from the 
plant, which most novice's would probably 
imagine was caused by drought. The 
tlirips are exceedingly lively, and the 
adults can hop about from leaf to leaf. 
The best way to trap them is to hold a 
sticky board under the plant and give it 
a vigorous shake, which will cause the 
creatures to fall on to the sticky substance. 
The trees must then be sprayed to destroy 
the younger generations. 

Maggots seem to be particularly plentiful 
this year, and I have already found some 
very line buds completely sixiiled. The 
only certain way to destroy these most 
dangerous ]>ests is to search each plant, 
looking out for curled leaves and other 
sure signs of the presence of maggots, and 
squeezing them with the finger and thumb. 
If the garden is too extensive to allow of 
these measures, and also in the case of 
dense hedges, banks, etc., the alternative 
remedy is to spray with a solution of 
arsenate of lead paste. Of fungoid pests 
mildew is the most common, and is almost 
sure to appear sooner or later during the 
summer or autumn. The wiser plan is to 
spray the plants before the mildew ap¬ 
pears, or. at any rate, as soon as the least 
signs of its presence are noticed. A 


special mildew spray should be used. To 
keep the plants absolutely clear of mildew 
they should be sprayed at least once a 
fortnight. Black spot is another common 
fungoid pest, and is really much more [ 
harmful than mildew, as it gets right into i 
the cells of the leaves and causes them t;o I 
fall prematurely. This pest must be sup¬ 
pressed as soon as it npi>ears, or the whole 
garden will be contaminated. Spray with 
potassium sulphide, using 1 oz. to 10 
gallons of water, at frequent intervals, 
and carefully collect any fallen diseased 
leaves and burn them. Orange rust is 
sometimes very troublesome, particularly | 
on the Brier-like Roses, the remedies being ; 
the same as for black sj)ot. Should j 
patches of the rust ap]>ear on the stems of - 
standard Roses they should be washed 
with a solution of methylated spirit and 
water in equal parts. 

Continue to give liquid manure in liberal 
quantities, always preceded by a dose of 
clear water during dry weather. Where 
the use of liquid manure is undesirable, 
or where it is not procurable, a light dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure might be used ns 
a stimulant. First water the plants with 
clear water. On the following day re¬ 
move a little of the soil from around the 
base of each plant, and, after giving a 
sprinkling of artificial, replace the soil 
and give another watering. This will 
improve not only the size and quality of 
the blooms, but the colour also. The sur¬ 
face of the bed must Ik* kept in a loose 
state by constant hoeing, especially after 
a fall of rain or an application of liquid. 
Disbudding and the removal of small and 
blind shoots must be continued if exhibi¬ 
tion blooms are required, for first-rate 
flowers can only be obtained by con¬ 
centrating the whole energy of the plant 
upon their production. Exhibition flowers 
will also need a lot of staking and tying, 
especially the heavy Teas and II.T.’s, 
which are very easily snapped from the 
slender stems unless secured to some sup¬ 
port. Shades must also be provided to 
protect the delicate flowers from the direct 
heat of the sun and from the inclemencies 
of the weather. The hard-opening sorts 
and also the most delicately-coloured 
varieties may be entirely enveloped in 
tissue paper, to help the former in open¬ 
ing and to prevent the soiling of the latter. 
This must only be done when the blooms 
are quite dry, and the paper must not be 
allowed to touch the i>etals. ' 

Pot Roses should be hardened off and 
plunged outside ready for repotting in the 
autumn. Those plants that do not seem 
worth repotting might be turned out of 
the pots and planted in a piece of good 
soil. Soak the ball of earth before plant¬ 
ing and tread in firmly. An apparently 
worn-out. useless plant will often be given 
a now lease of life in this way. 

Eglantine. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Boses with green centres.— The blossoms 
enclosed are from a tree in my garden. The 
last two years every first blossom is defective 
like the enclosed. I should be obliged if you 
could recommend some way of treatment. 
The Rose is a very prolific one, and when per¬ 
fect very beautiful and finely scented. It 
grows on a wall. I do not know its name, 
but in form it resembles a Gloire de Dijon. I 
have propagated young trees from cuttings, 
but they are all suffering in the same way as 
the parent plant.- .1. C. E. 

[The green centres in the Roses you 
send are usually caused by a check of 
some kind, such, for instance, as a spring 
frost. Where it is possible to detect these 
malformed blooms, it is a good plan to 
remove them early, and so encourage the 
smaller buds. Another cause may lie that 
the soil in which the plant is growing is 
exhausted, in which case a mulch of rotten 
manure and frequent heavy waterings 


would do much good. Some Roses are 
more liable to suffer in this way than 
others, and all such should be discarded. 
The variety, flow’ers of which you send, 
very much resembles Mile. Annie Wood, a 
Rose very much addicted to this malfor¬ 
mation.] 

Rosa Georges Cain.—I have before me 
as I write two blooms of Georges Cain, 
which surpass any other red Rose I know’, 
excepting, jierhaps, the single-red Sarah 
Bernhardt. Georges Cain is a loose, semi¬ 
double Rose, with large, circular petals. 
The open flow'ers each measure from 
r» inches to 5£ inches across, and the effect 
of a number of these on a wrell-grow’n plant 
can be well imagined. The buds are very 
long and pointed. Georges Cain belongs to 
the Rugosa family, and embodies all the 
good qualities of that useful section of 
garden Roses. It was raised by M. 
Gravereaux in 1909 and w*as obtained by 
crossing the common Rosa rugosa rubra 
with the old H.P. Tier re Notting. It has 
the typical rugosa habit of growth—ex¬ 
ceedingly free and bushy, the longer shoots 
semi-iK?ndulous. The colour of the flowers 
is a rich dark crimson shaded with black, 
especially in the buds anifr half-open 
blossoms. It is a very free bloomer, three 
and four flowers being produced on each 
stem. My plants commenced to bloom on 
June 4th and arc now’ literally a mass of 
; rich colour, and, judging by the large 
j number of buds in various stages, the dis¬ 
play will last for some time yet. A further 
crop of bloom is given in the autumn. The 
flowers are. for the most part, borne on 
i the wood of the previous season, so that, 

I in pruning, all the young, healthy wood 
i must he retained. It is a strong grower 
! and is most effective in a large isolated 
I clump, where it can develop freely. It 
would,be a line thing with which to cover 
a small mound of old tree stumps, or to 
train on a low w’all. A standard of this 
variety would quickly develop a huge 
head, the semi-pendulous habit giving a 
fine effect. Georges Cain is certainly a 
l Rose worth growing, and well deserves the 
award given it at the Bagatelle trials.—E. 

* Rose Mons. Desir.— Although very much 
neglected at the present time, this is one 
j of the finest |>erpetual-flowering climbing 
! Roses in cultivation. It is particularly 
useful for training on a wall, for its habit 
is vigorous and free, and while many 
i Roses in a similar position soon become 
leggy and bare at the base, Mons. Desir 
! sends up young shoots right from the 
bottom. It Is also most prolific, n-nd con¬ 
tinues to bloom right through the season. 
My plant, wfliich is throe years old, is now 
in full bloom (June 9th). and has on it 
over thirty fully-developed flowers besides 
dozens of various-sized buds. The blossoms 
are very quaint in shape and most pleasing, 
xvlth fimbriated petals of good substance. 
The buds are firm and neat, taking a long 
time to open. As they develop, the flowers 
| take on a Carnation-like form, with an 
! irregular centre, the outer petals reflexing 
I ami twisting very prettily. The colour is 
a bright crimson w’ith heavy shadings of 
! blackisli-purple and violet. Although 
j dusky, the flow’ers are very attractive, and 
| will i>e very useful for cutting for indoor 
! decoration, or for buttonholes. The fact 
| that it i>os.sesses an almost overpowering 
fragrance w’ill commend this Rose to 
many. Mons. Desir is a H.T., having a 
j fine hardy constitution, which fits it for 
1 practically any position. If no wall can 
! be found for it this variety will do splen¬ 
didly when grown as a free pillar. It is 
| strange that such a line, all-round climb¬ 
ing Rose should have l>ecome practically 
j obsolete, especially ns there are few very 
dark red wrnll Roses that can be relied 
■ upon.— Eglantine. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

DAFFODIL WHITE SERGEANT. 
The illustration we give to-day shows well 
the fine form and beauty of this vigorous 
growing sort, the drooping blooms render¬ 
ing it one of the most elegant and grace¬ 
ful of the white-flowered sorts. An 
article dealing fully with the cultivation 
and the best of the white-flowered sec¬ 
tion will be found in our issue of Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1913 (p. 772). 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SOME ALPINE FLOWER NOTES. 
Campanula Steveni nana is one of the 
earliest of the Campanulas to flower, oim.*u- 


of the Alps. There are at least two dis¬ 
tinct forms offered by nurserymen in this 
country. My own plant has glossy 
foliage like a Pentstemon, and the flowers, 
which resemble a miniature Canterbury 
Bell, are carried on 2-inch stems. There 
is another form with downy leaves of a 
silver-green colour witli a more dwarf 
habit. This has larger and coarser-looking 
flowers*. I prefer the glossy variety, which 
increases rapidly, although it dies right 
back during the winter. It likes a well- 
drained position, when it will flower very 
freely. 

Pentstemon Scouleri. — This is 
described in “ The English Flower 
Garden” as bearing flowers of a slaty 
bluish-purple, and in no great abundance. 
My own experience is that the flowers are 


Onosma tauricum.— I grow both O. 
tauricum and O. albo-roseum, but con¬ 
sider the former infinitely the better 
plant. O. albo-roseum is a shy bloomer 
with me, and is too pinch like a dwarf 
Comfrey. I note Sir Frank Crisp ex¬ 
presses some disappointment with it, 
although I recollect seeing it at its best at 
Friar Park two years ago. The Golden 
Drop is a glorious plant, and when well 
established will cover a square yard of 
ground, crowning the foliage with arched 
clusters of clear yellow* flow*ers. 

Diantiius neglectus. —As I write 
(June 2nd) the first flow r ers of the 
Glacier Pink nre opening, and there is a 
promise of a very fine show this year. It 
is one of the neatest and brightest of the 
Dianthi, the flowers being carmine-rose 



Daffodil White Sergeant. 


ing in a favourable season about the first 
week in May. The foliage is mat-like and 
spreads quickly, soon covering a good 
space of ground; the leaves nre pale 
green. The flowers, rising from 0 inches 
to 9 inches above the leaves on delicate 
stems, are larger and longer than those of 
the common Hairbell, and of a beautiful 
silvery-blue. This Campanula is a valuable 
addition to the rock garden, for the plant 
is robust and the flowers are produced in 
great abundance. It associates very well 
with Phlox canadensis and Saponaria 
oeymoldes. 

Campanula Allioni. — This flowers 
about two w*eeks later than the foregoing. 
It is a high alpine, occurring above the Mt. 
Cenis Pass in moraine drift at an altitude 
of 7,500 to 8,000 feet, and in other parts 


produced in very great abundance, and I 
should describe* their colour as a soft 
silvery-mauve flushed with pink. There 
is a distinct silvery sheen about them. A 
well-grown plant forms a handsome sub¬ 
ject for an elevated pocket in the rock 
garden. * 

Viola bosxiaca. —The Bosnian Viola is 
a great acquisition to our rock gardens, 
though it is often short lived. Fortunately 
it comes freely from seed and is easily 
propagated, so losses may be easily re¬ 
placed. The flow'ers, being of a bright 
ruddy-purple colour, make a striking 
contrast to those of Viola gracilis and V. 
eornuta, with which, I believe, it 
hybridises. It resents winter damp and 
should be grown in a light, sandy soil in a 
sunny position. 


I with a buff reverse. I brought my plants 
from the Italian Alps and they have iii- 
j creased considerably in size since they 
were first planted in 1911. I have one 
i clump with about 100 flow*er-buds ready 
! to oiien. It likes lime and a position in 
i full sun. It is easily propagated either 
from cuttings or by seed. 

IJrcndon, Hertford. 8. Gbaveson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alyssum spinosum. — The Spiny Mad- 
1 wort is one of the best of our rock plants, 
i and looks equally w*ell trailing over roek- 
w’ork or hanging from a w*all, or even on 
the level. It is not too common, and might 
w*ell be more cultivated in the gardens of 
the many lovers of alpine plants. I have 
! grown it now* for a number of years and 
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have always found it quite hardy. Per¬ 
haps the best plant I know is in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
Wigtownshire, where a large plant has 
been grown for several years at the top of 
a low retaining wall. The variety A. 
8pinosum roseum, with rose-tinted flow'ers, 
is not considered bright enough by many, 
though some hold it in considerable favour. 
—S. Abnott. 

Erinaoea pungens.— This is one of the 
most precious of miniature-growing rock 
shrubs, almost unique in habit, and quite so 
in the inimitable beauty of its Pea-shai>e<l 
almost sky-blue flowers. Known to culti- 
\ a tors for a century and a half, the plant 
is still exceedingly rare, and only seen in 
ones or twos. At the recently-held 
Chelsea exhibition we remarked it in the 
collection of Messrs. Cutbush and also that 
of Sir Everard Harnbro, and in each the 
well-flowered bushes were a great attrac¬ 
tion. Native of Valencia and Morocco, 
some doubt has ever existed as to its com¬ 
plete hardiness, and by reason of its rarity 
it is worthy of a place in the rock garden 
where natural protection is afforded. In 
southern England and at Cambridge, 
among other places, the plant is apparently 
hardy enough. I have, however, no ex- 
j>erience of it in northern districts. The 
plant forms a dense, spiny, almost leafless 
bush—the few r leaves that appear are small 
and quite silvery—in which are set the 
pretty flower clusters. It flowers in May. 
In the rock garden a sunny spot should be 
selected and perfect drainage given. It is 
not very particular as to soil, very sandy 
loam or peat and loam suiting it quite 
well. Seeds are only rarely produced, 
though they constitute probably the best 
method of increase.—E. H. J. 

Myo 80 tis Rehsteineri. — One of the 
daintiest of all the Forget-me-nots is 

Myosotis Rehsteineri, said to be a dwarf 
form of M. ccpspitosa. It grows some 

2 inches or so high, and bears small 

flow T ers of the most exquisite blue. It is 
fairly perennial and hardy, though I lost 
it one very severe winter. Seeds are pro¬ 
curable and may be sown where they are 
to flower or in pots or boxes, and after¬ 
wards transplanted. M. Rehsteineri is 
lovely in the crevices of paved pathways, 
is excellent for carpeting bulbs, and, 

grouped in the rock garden, is very effec¬ 
tive.—Ess. 

Achillea serbica.— 1 The Serbian Yarrow 
ranks high among the dwarfer white- 
flowered siecies of the genus. Its extreme 
height is about a foot, but it is frequently 
much dwarfer. About 9 inches is probably 
the average height. It makes a spreading 
tuft of foliage, almost covered in May and 
June, and ofttimes longer, with pure white 
flowers. There is no difficulty in culti¬ 
vating it on ordinary rockwerk, and it is 
quite at home in a moraine or a border. 
A sunny position seems to suit it best, but 
it also thrives with me in partial shade 
nearly as w’ell as in sun.—Ess. 

The Black Pansy. — I never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of growing this till this season. In the 
autumn my (laughter brought me about 100 
seeds she gathered when in Switzerland in 
August last. These I «owed in a box. keeping 
the box in a cold frame through the winter. In 
April the seedlings were planted out. and out 
of the 100 seedlings not 20 per cent, had black 
flowers, although the seed came from two pods 
from the same plant, with no others near it. 
There are many colours, eome almost white. 
Home of the blooms are very beautiful, coal 
black with a large yellow eye. I am sowing 
seed from these, removing every other colour. 
—John Crook. 

Viola gracilis.— 1 This is, without doubt, the 
most attractive of the Viola family. Its deep- 
violet flowers are borne very freely, and the 
Beason of bloom is a very long one. The 
plants here commenced to flower early in 
March, and now (in June) they are still bloom¬ 
ing fieely, and by the time tney have finished 
flowering will have been in blossom for four 
months. The rich-violet flowers, with their 
white eyes, are admired by all. It is a native 
of Greece.— South Dkvon. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

VERMIN IN THE GARDEN. 
Although birds ore at times destructive, 
yet they have, after all, their redeeming 
features. No one can persuade me that 
any benefit accrues to the garden from the 
presence of the different rodents which 
from time to time favour us with a visit. 
All kinds of mice are probably represented 
all the year round, although it is only at 
certain periods that they are noticeable. 
The pretty little shrew-mouse is, perhaps, 
the only one of the tribe of which nothing 
detrimental can be said, for, as a result 
of close observation, I haw never found or 
seen the shrew interfering with seeds, 
bulbs, or crops. The domestic mouse and 
the long-tailed and short-tailed voles arc 
dangerous; the last-named especially so, 
for while the mouse and the long-tailed 
vole work havoc among Crocus corms, 
seedlings, and seeds, the short-tailed 
mouse has acquired an insatiable desire 
for fruit. Especially does it relish ripen¬ 
ing wall fruit. Pears, Peaches, and Plums 
being especial favourites. Curiously, 1 
cannot blame any of the mouse family in 
respect of Apples. One may to a great 
extent protect wall fruit from birds by 
netting closely. Nets, however, present 
no obstacle to the vole; on the contrary, 
It uses the meshes ns a ladder, its sharp, 
chisel-like teeth soon making an open¬ 
ing. All the mice—with the exception of 
the shrew—will climb Pea-stalks and help 
themselves to the contents of the pods. 

• Nothing comes amiss to the rat. The 
eggs of birds, their nestlings, Peas, Pota¬ 
toes, Broad Beans. Strawberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Grapes, and Peaches 1 have seen 
it devour. Brussels Sprouts and Curly 
Kale it cuts down as neatly as any 
beaver, and close to the ground-line. This 
it does to feed upon the pith of the stem, 
and much damage follows in its wake. 
The water-vole is strictly herbivorous, 
the chief of its depredations being con¬ 
fined to the pond Lilies and aquatics 
generally, although I have at times known 
It to nip off the foliage of French Beans. 
In appearance, this Interesting little 
animal differs widely from the common 
rat. To some extent it resembles the 
beaver on a miniature scale, its head is 
blunt, its tail is short and thick, and Its 
close coat of fur Is of a glossy black. 
The squirrel, too, has its faults. Apart 
from its propensity for the bark of certain 
kinds of trees, the squirrel is dangerous 
to stone fruit; not so much, I think, for 
the sake of the pulp, but for the kernel 
within the stone. Frequently during the 
winter months I find concealed through¬ 
out the garden heaps of fruit stones, in¬ 
cluding those of Cherries. Damsons, 
Plums, and Gages. Peach or Nectarine 
stones I have never noticed. Kirk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bed Currant leaves Injured.—I have a fair 
crop of Red Currants, but many of the leaves 
on the hushes are infected as the enclosed. I 
should be ranch obliged if you would tell me 
what is the best remedy. Should they be cut 
off? The Currants are too forward for any 
washing.—G. G. G. 

[The leaves are attacked by the Currant 
aphis. If those showing the attack are 
few you sliodld by all means pluck them 
off and burn them. If numerous wait 
until the fruit is plucked, though it will 
suffer, or. better still, spray with a solu¬ 
tion of soft-soap, i lb. to 10 gallons.] 

The Pear midge.— The presence of the 
larva? of this insect in Pears is now plainly 
apparent by the infected fruits assuming 
a mis-shapen appearance and becoming 
abnormally large. Fortunately, the num¬ 
ber so affected is fewer than usual, but 
such as there are present must be picked 
off and burnt, this being the only effectual 


method of lessening attacks iu future. 
Pitmaston Duchess, for some reason or 
other, suffers more from this pest than 
any other variety. Those hitherto un¬ 
acquainted with the ravages of this pest 
should examine their trees, and, If any 
fruits are detected in the condition men¬ 
tioned above, they will, on cutting one or 
two open, find the interior being gradually 
devoured by the larvae, of which numbers 
will be found present. To allow these 
fruits to remain until they drop from the 
trees with the full-fed larva* inside is a 
fatal mistake. Such neglect only means 
an attack on a more extended scale 
another season.—S. P. K. 

Caterpillars. —A keen look-out for these 
must now be kept, as they soon damage 
both foliage and crop to a considerable 
extent if allowed to continue their depreda¬ 
tions unchecked. Unfortunately, remedies 
such as Paris Green, arsenate of lead, etc., 
cannot, on account of their poisonous 
nature, be employed for fruit-trees in 
kitchen gardens when vegetable crops are 
grown beneath them. In such case one of 
the non-poisonous specifies now on the 
market which kill by contact should be 
used instead. The former should be ap¬ 
plied in the form of a spray, but the latter, 
to be effective, must be applied in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to well wet the foliage and 
fruit. A garden engine furnished with a 
jet of small bore is a useful appliance 
when many trees have to be dealt with. 
By holding the forefinger close to the 
orifice the wash or insecticide, as it leaves 
the jet, can be effectually spread and 
directed to any part of a tree. For the 
Gooseberry and Currant caterpillar a very 
simple w ? ay of dealing with them is to well 
syringe the bushes and then to scatter 
road-dust freely over them. Two or three 
applications will soon clear the bushes of 
the pest. 

Wasps. —Although the usual strict watch 
has been kept for queeu wasps during the 
past few weeKS. yet the bag has been lighter 
than usual. Up till the present (June 1st) 
only nineteen have been accounted for, a 
number which was quadrupled at the same 
date in 1914. In addition, up till now, three 
nests in the course of formation have been 
detected and destroyed. Considering the havoc 
annually wrought among fruit by wasps, it is 
to the interest of every gardener—and every¬ 
body else for that matter—to kill all the 
queens seen in the early months of the year, 
and to search out and extirminate all nests 
found.—W. McG., Balmae. 


FRUIT. 

SCALDING IN GRAPES. 

Hardly has the thinning of late Grapes 
been brought to a close before we hear the 
annual cry, that, something Is amiss with 
Muscats and Lady Downe’s. The Vines 
are vigorous, and the foliage is dense and 
healthy, and yet numerous berries in the 
best bunches, far aw'ay from the sun’s 
rays, within a few hours put on the ap¬ 
pearance of having been boiled. This so- 
called disease always attacks the berries 
during the stoning period, and Is most 
troublesome in stormy and changeable 
weather, when, no matter how careful the 
inside management, the air temperature 
rushes to extremes. Under these rapid 
fluctuations the economist who grudges 
fuel nllow's the night temperature of the 
house to fall to a low figure, when the 
berries long before daybreak become ex¬ 
tremely cold. A bright, sunny morning 
breaks, the temperature of the house rises 
faster than that of the berries, condensa¬ 
tion of vapour follows, and a portion of 
the skin is destroyed. 

Scalding does not extend over a long 
I>eriod—generally from a fortnight to 
three weeks, more or less, according to 
the regularity of the “ set ” and the active 
condition of the roots, while the greatest 
destruction almost invariably is exiiori- 
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enced where ventilation is imperfect and 
the borders are wet and cold. The 
amateur who never reads his calendar, 
when he finds his berries scalding, un¬ 
mindful of the fact that this subject has 
been discussed over and over again, at 
once sends berries to the editor of his 
paper, but before the oft-repeated reply 
can reach him the mischief is done, and 
many of his best bunches are disfigured, 
if not spoiled. Once more, then, upon the 
principle that prevention is better than 
cure, I would suggest the production and 
maintenance of conditions the reverse of 
those I have described. The fires in the 
first place should be started sufficiently 
early in the afternoon, not only to expel 
sluggish vapour, but also to maintain a 
brisk circulation of warm air through the 
night. The apex ventilators should never 
be closed, and, the better to prevent a 
sudden rise, fire-heat should be shut off 
before the sun strikes the roof, when, by 
abundant, if not profuse, ventilation, a 
warm greenhouse temperature may be 
maintained through the day. Cold draughts 
must be guarded against, otherwise 
another enemy in the form of rust may 
put in an appearance, when the intended 
remedy may prove worse than the 
imaginary disease. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Grapes.— My Vines, started 
quite late, are showing fruit fairly well, 
although the crop is not so good as one oould 
wish. How soon is it necessary to thin the 
berries, and should syringing be done morning 
as well els night, and how long ought it to be 
kept up? —X. B. Morris. 

[The proper time to thin Grapes is when 
the berries are about the size of swan- 
shot. No syringing of the Vines should 
be done while they are in flower and 
setting their fruit, and as to whether it 
should be resumed afterwards depends 
upon circumstances. If the Vines are in 
good health and free of red spider the 
routine damping of floors, border surfaces, 
etc., should suffice to keep them so. Un¬ 
less the water used is soft or free of lime, 
syringing of the Vines after the fruit is 
set is risky, as the berries ore liable to 
become marked or disfigured in con¬ 
sequence.] 


VEGETABLES. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR POTATOES. 

I have already noted the disastrous 
effects of a succession of frosts culminating 
in one of extra severity on May 27th on 
many different forms of vegetation that 
are generally immune from such attacks. 
Since then I have come across blackened 
trees of Ash and Walnut, and whole 
stretches of foliage and tiny fruit of the 
Blackthorn. Far worse is the destruction 
of much of the Potato crop in low-lying 
gardens and allotments, and it is a little 
difficult in the latter case to advise as to 
how best to replace the crop. The destruc¬ 
tion is practically. complete. It is not a 
case of nipping of the foliage only, the 
stems are cut down to the surface of the 
ground and there is little hope of even a 
small return. I have no hesitation as to 
the substitutes, and shall see about getting 
them in at once. A few rows of Little 
Marvel Pea for harvesting for winter will 
be the first consideration. This, consider¬ 
ing its height (about 18 inches), is a very 
heavy cropper, and, being amenable to 
close sowing, yields a heavy return from 
a limited area. It is a Pea of excellent 
quality, and, properly prepared and well 
cooked, makes a very acceptable dish. 
Also for harvesting for winter we have 
the green Haricot dwarf Bean, excellent 
in quality and a heavy cropper. This and 
the large white Butter Bean are, I think, 


the best of their class as winter vegetables. 
I do not quite know why it is, but there is 
a prejudice against the use of the above 
as vegetables in many country districts, 
and yet when one can get the folks to give 
them a trial properly cooked they are will¬ 
ing enough to recognise their value. A 
good breadth of winter Turnips, of which 
there are few better than Red Globe, will 
be indispensable. I find it advisable to 
sow earlier here than in the south, and 
they will be in some time In the first week 
in July. Far larger quantities of green 
winter vegetables are likely to be planted 
than usual, and two of the most profitable 
are good strains of Brussels Sprouts and 
Scotch Kale. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


HOEING. 

Hoeing is one of the most important opera¬ 
tions connected with the kitchen garden, 
or, in fact, any other part of the garden. 
If anyone doubts the value of hoeing for 
the benefit of growing plants, whether 
weeds are present or not, let one portion 
be hoed and the other part left undone. It 
will be found that that portion of the crop 
which has been hoed will come to maturity 
at least a week earlier than the part not 
hoed. For the crop to derive benefit, 
mere surface-skimming is not sufficient, 
tills doing little benefit other than the de¬ 
struction of weeds. The Dutch hoe is a 
good implement in efficient hands, as a 
good workman will work it into the soil, 
and not, as is often the case, merely skim 
the surface and leave the under-soil a 
level and hard mass. For various crops 
the draw hoe is the best. In the market 
gardens around London any other than a 
draw hoe is seldom, if ever, used, and 
among the various small seedlings it is 
astonishing how quickly the workmen get 
through the work. Market growers are 
fully alive to the beneficial influence of 
hoeing, as they well know the advantages 
of such work among their advancing 
crops. A week, or even three days’ ad¬ 
vantage, in getting their produce into the 
market compensates them for any expense 
they may incur in such work. The ad¬ 
vantage of early hoeing for the destruc¬ 
tion of weeds is very marked among young 
j seedlings just emerging from the ground, 
as any neglect in the earlier stages will 
often cause serious trouble or extra labour 
later on with hand-weeding. The piece 
of ground which could be hoed over in 
two hours when taken in time will, when 
this is neglected, take probably three days 
to go over. During a wet period hoeing is 
certainly a disadvantage, but if the first 
opportunity is taken, it is rarely that 
weeds become troublesome. Whenever a 
hot, drying day occurs I invariably get 
together what men I can and have all 
ground hoed over, whether weeds are pre¬ 
sent or not. 

For the destruction of weeds the Dutch 
hoe is the best, and the surface should be 
well loosened and worked over, so that the 
roots of all weeds are exposed. A care¬ 
less workman will only loosen the soil 
under the weeds, and this, instead of 
causing their destruction, only adds to 
their vitality. Very often when a draw 
hoe is used for the destruction of weeds, 
a careless workman, instead of hoeing 
every portion regularly over, will draw 
one part over another and merely cover 
the weeds, which should be cut up with 
the soil. The weeds are hidden just for a 
short period, when they quickly appear 
again in great numbers, thus necessitat¬ 
ing the work being done over again. 
When using draw hoes, the soil must be 
well stirred, and for small seedlings par¬ 
ticular care be taken to use only narrow 
hoes. Except for hoeiug amongst Pota¬ 


toes or the Brasslcas or for earthing up, 
large hoes should not be used, as, besides 
leaving a very irregular surface, too much 
soil follows the hoe. 

Not only for stimulating growth, but 
for conserving moisture in the soil, hoeing 
is also of great benefit, and during a dry 
time hoeing for this reason is very bene¬ 
ficial, the crops often doing far better with 
this than when watering is performed. 

A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers scalded.— Enclosed you will find 
a Cucumber, one out of many that has almost 
turned white. I should be pleased if you could 

J ive me any information as to the cause.— 
qgiN Lont. 

[The Cucumber sent bears not a trace 
of disease, and the condition of which you 
complain is, we think, due more to cul¬ 
tural errors than anything else. In our 
opinion the disfigurement is caused 
through the fruits being exposed to the 
rays of the sun while yet wet after 
syringing in the morning. If well shaded 
by their own foliage we have never heard 
of this scalding, for that is simply what 
it amounts to, occurring. It is often to 
be observed on frame-grow’n Cucumbers, 
the portion of the fruit affected generally 
being that which is exposed to full sun¬ 
shine during the early part of the morn¬ 
ing. The means to adopt to prevent it is, 
if the foliage is scanty, to avoid wetting 
the fruits in the morning or to. defer 
syringing until the afternoon, in the 
meantime encourage the plants to make 
vigorous growth and get the trellis well 
clothed with new foliage. A slight shade 
afforded before the sun’s rays become 
powerful would protect the fruits from 
injury until there is leafage enough to do 
that.] 

Salting ground.— You have hitherto given 
me valuable information in reply to my in¬ 
quiries, and I hope for a repetition of your 
courtesy regarding the following Some three 
months ago I got two cartloads of common 
salt that had been used for the preservation of 
butchers’ cattle hides and shaken of! them 
after they were cured, and spread it somewhat 
thickly on 235 square yards of part of my 
kitchen garden, leaving the ground on each 
side unsalted to see the result of the experi¬ 
ment. I planted both the salted and the un¬ 
salted ground with Potatoes, but I fear I have 
made a mess of the salted ground, as on it 
there is no appearance of Potato leaves, while 
I on the unsalted ground the rows are quite 
I distinctly seen. Is there any chance of the 
Potatoes coming up yet on the salted ground, 
and if not what should I do with the ground 
to remedy what has I think been a big mis¬ 
take. I had seen splendid Potatoes grown on 
the Fifeshire coast in pure sand with Seaweed 
carted wet from the shore put between the 
rows. There is a crust formed on the surface 
of the salted ground, which when walked ovor 
reminds one of the ground after a smart touch 
of frost before the sun has reached it.— Clyde¬ 
side. 

[Yon do not tell us tlie weight of salt 
used, but we may assume that the two 
cartloads would not weigh less than a ton. 
You have, therefore, used it at the rate of 
20 tons per acre, and, as the usual dress¬ 
ing for agricultural purposes runs from 
5 cwt. upwards to 7 cwt. or 10 cwt. at the 
outside, you will have no difficulty in 
realising that you have rather overdone 
it! The value of salt as a manure is 
limited, but it has some use as a weed 
killer and Insect destroyer, and you ap¬ 
pear to have used it in this method and 
tolerably effectively. The quantity of salt 
that you have used has ruined the Pota¬ 
toes, and they will never start into growth. 
Until the salt has been washed out of the 
soil by heavy rains it is quite useless to 
sow or plant any crops on the land so 
treated.] 

Worthless Best.— Id your issue for April 3rd 
K.” refers to poor, ill-flavoured Beet. Varie¬ 
ties have something to answer for. Another 
evil is the method of storing. Sowing too 
early is another evil, as many kinds grow too 
large when the ground is good. I always sow 
in the last half of May. Now (early in May) 
I am using roots that have been in the ground 
all the winter.— Dorsbt. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. ! 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Plants in flowlr June 10th— Berber is | 
(various), Cydonias, Deutzias, Honey¬ 
suckles, Coriarias, Roses (many species 
and varieties), Solatium crispum and 
Glasnevin variety, Raphiolepis Dclacouri, I 
Lilacs, Vines, Rub us, Partridge Berry, 
Rhododendrons (many kinds), Clematises j 
(many varieties), Wistaria sinensis and \ 
white variety, W. multijuga rosea, W. m. j 
alba, Pernettyas, Pyraeantha, Laburnums, ; 
Azaleas (various), EUvagnus, Olearia I 
macrodonta, Kalmias, Periwinkles, Jasmi- 
num Beesianum, Fendlera rupicola, ! 
Robinia Kelseyi, Magnolias, Thorns, j 
Spirwas, Mock Orange, Siberian Pea-tree, j 
Viburnum, Crimson Chestnut, Spindle- , 
tree. Broom, Wcigelas, Fabiana imbri- 
eata. Erica cinrrea and its varieties, j 
Menziesia polifolia (in variety). Cistus 
(in variety), Cornus Rous a. Syringes, | 
Bruckenthalia spieu folia, Sun Roses \ 
(numerous varieties), Judas-tree. Apples, j 
Amclanchicr utahensis, Andromeda Cates- 
beri, A. angustata, Vaccinium pennsyl- | 
vannicum, JEthioncmas (various). Ilya- j 
cinthus amethystinus, Myosotis, Mule j 
Pink, Sweet-scented and Ivy-leaved Pelar- i 
goniums, Strcptosolcn Jamesoni, Platy- \ 
station californicum, Fuchsias, Gypso- I 
philas, Alpine and Oriental Poppies, ; 
Musks, Paony Sunbeam (glowing red). 
St. Bruno’s Lily, Aubrietias, Erintis (in ; 
four shades). Fumitory, Arcnarias, Kenil¬ 
worth Ivy, Campanula muralis. Pepper- , 
mint, The Shaggy Hawk weed, Homcria I 
collina, Gilia tricolor, Sweet Williams, I 
Collinsias, Cornflowers, Leptosiphons , j 
Phaceliar campanularia, P. Parryi, Vir- , 
ginian Stock, Linarias (in many varie¬ 
ties), Geraniums (in variety). Red Vale¬ 
rian, Thymes, Everlasting Peas, 
Rodgersias . Gcums, Kcmcsias, Silene 
Armenia rosea, Violas, Saxifrages, 
Gazania, Transvaal Daisies (Gerberas), j 
yellow and white Aehilleas, Helielirysum j 
rupestre, Sedums, Verbenas, London j 
Pride, Agathaa ceclestis, Oxalis, Tropwo- j 
him polyphyllum, Xicretnbergia fru- j 
tescens, Cannas, Woodruff, Crinutn i 
Powelli, Monroe’s Mallow. Muhlenbeekia , 
cotnplexa nana. Speedwells, Lupins, i 
Libertia formosa, Iris (various), Xym- | 
phwas, Aponogeton grandiftorum. King- \ 
cup, Villarsia reniformis, Lily of the Xile, | 
Globe-flower, Xupliar hit cum. Day Lilies, j 
Ranunculus Lingua, R. aquatilis, j 
Anchusas, Solomon’s Seal, Gladiolus j 
byzantinus, Camassias. Sweet Peas. \ 
Silcnes, Columbines, Cerastiums, Eri- j 
gerons. Asphodel. Campanula glomerata 1 
dahurica, Meadow Rue, Hcucheras. Flax, ; 
Virginian Cowslips, Eretnuri, Thcrtnopsis 
mon tana. Aster subcwruleus, Erndiums, ( 
Delphiniums, Dianthus etrsius. Dictam- i 
nus Fraxinclla eaucasica, Leontopodium 
alp in urn. L. anatolicum. Lychnis, Potcn- 
tillas, Cromwells, Salvias, llypcrieum 
fragile. African Lily, French Ranunculus, 
Primulas, Ephedra sikkimensis, Mazus 
rugosus, M. Pumilio, Saponaria ocy- 
moidcs, Dianthus neglcclus Vivid, sEthio- 
pappus puleherrimus, Pentstemons, Erio- 
gonum umbellatum, Felicia abyssinica, 
Bafflna petraa. Lithospcrmum petraum, 
Androsace languinosa, Hclianthcmum \ 
lunulaium. Daphne eaucasica, Calaminlha I 
alpina, Horminum pyrenaieum, Veronica j 
Lyalli, Jasione perennis. 

Work of the avef.k.—A few plants of : 
Mina lobatn have boon planted at the base , 
of walls having various aspects and on 
open spaces of trellises and tripods. A i 
newly-made border facing south has been . 
filled with tall Antirrhinums, GypsophiJa | 
prostrata being planted ns an edging. ; 
This when established will fall over and j 
soften the rather deep stone edging which I 


has been used to retain the border above 
the ground level. A few Gazanias have 
been planted out, also more Ileliotrojies. 
The varieties used are Lord Roberts. 
Favourite, and Aline. M. Andre. Some of 
these have been planted in the mixed 
border. More vases of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Liliums, etc., have been placed 
in their summer quarters. Stocks, Nemo- 
sias. Phloxes, Dianthuses, and Violas 
from seed are still being planted. Linaria 
alpina raised from seed has been planted 
to form a group on a rocky alpine bank, 
also a few plants of the Shamrock Pea. 
A few Clematises which were struck from 
cuttings have been planted to ramble over 
Hollies and large shrubs. Many of the 
large-flowered Clematises are now in 
bloom. 

Hoeing and cleaning are being attended 
to, also tying and training of creepers. 
The watering of newly-planted subjects 
now requires daily attention. This must 
be done early in the morning or late in the 
evening, otherwise scorching of the leaves 
will follow. A quantity of the Blue Wood 
Anemone (A. Robinsoniana) lias been 
taken from the flower garden and other 
places and planted amongst Primroses by 
the side of the carriage-drive, where we 
hope to naturalise it. and where it, will 
take care of itself as it does among other 
spring flowers in (lie Grass. Phaeelia 
campanularia (the Gentian of annuals), 
has been thinned out. also Mignonette, 
Cornflowers, Godetias. Mallows, etc. 

Roses are rapidly coming into bloom, 
but unless these are well sprayed green¬ 
fly and caterpillar will ruin many flowers. 
Wo are now doing this. Quassia extract 
being the insecticide used. E. M. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Syringing fruit trees. — Now that 
warmer weather has set in Apricot. 
Peach, and other fruit-trees may he 
washed daily. This is best done late in 
the afternoon. Insects must l>o given no 
quarter and apply an insecticide directly 
an outbreak occurs. 

Fruit thinning.— Where the fruit is set 
in clusters on Apricots they should now 
he reduced to one and two, leaving the 
largest and best placed in every instance. 
The final thinning must, of course, be 
deferred until after the stoning period is 
passed. The same attention is needed 
with regard to Peaches and Nectarines, as 
it is folly to allow the trees to carry more 
fruits than will ultimately be required. 
The smallest and most awkwardly placed 
of the fruits can therefore he diseased 
with and the remainder judiciously 
thinned at once. With the advent of 
warmer weather vigilance must l>e in¬ 
creased in regard to looking after 1 ho 
roots in the way of moisture. Give the 
border a thorough soaking when water is 
required. 

Tacking In.— The growth on Peach-trees 
now needs fastening back to the wall, or 
where walls are wired tied to the wires. 
This matter should always he attended to 
in good time as the young wood now being 
pliant it can be laid in quite straight, this 
saving much time and annoyance when tin* 
winter training of the trees takes place. If 
neglected until the wood becomes partially 
ripe or lirm it is a difficult matter to pre¬ 
vent the base of the young shoots from be¬ 
coming “elbowed.” Where shortage of 
labour will not admit, of the work being 
properly done recourse must then be had 
to the employment of twigs of Privet 
stripped of their leaves to hold the shoots 
in place. These are quickly placed behind 
in position, hut they arc not, of course, 
so efficient as nails and shreds or ties, as 
the growth cannot be trained straight. 


Flower garden. —Bedding plants gener¬ 
ally are growing away nicely, but require 
a considerable amount of water, as the 
soil dries out quickly under the influence 
! of the heat now being experienced. The 
I hoe should he plied frequently to aerate 
! the soil, especially the day following a 
j heavy application of water. Watering is 
! best carried out eiflier in the early morn- 
I ing or late in the afternoon. Annuals and 
j biennials in borders must have unlimited 
supplies of water otherwise they will 
I flower prematurely, make but a ]>oor 
I show, and that of a fleeting nature only. 

Rose garden.— Here the hoc has to he 
kept going to reduce the surface to a fine 
condition and to keep weeds under. Very 
' little aphis has so far been observed, and 
; the attack yielded at once to a dressing of 
i Quassia extract. Suckers pushed up from 
stocks on which the Roses were worked 
| are removed as soon as detected. In the 
case of standards, the bis Is in which they 
1 are growing being planted with summer- 
I flowering subjects, these suckers are well 
; searched for before planting takes place. 

| Roses both in beds and borders look re- 
' markably well and promise an abundance 
i of bloom shortly. On walls the blossoming 
j is already very satisfactory in every way. 
i Border Carnations.— These need frequent 
| attention in the way of hoeing and watcr- 
j ing. as the flower-stems are pushing up 
1 rapidly. A little Carnation manure 
1 scattered on the soil prior to watering 
assists them, the good effects of which will 
| he visible when the blooms develop, 
j Slakes will now be placed in readiness to 
j tie the latter to, these consisting of light 
Bamboos. 

! Pinks. —These will soon be flowering and 
j promise a glorious display, a border some 
! 4 feet wide and 100 feet in length being 
j filled entirely with them. To prolong the 
■ flowering as far as possible the roots will 
j Ik 1 kept well supplied with water. Dry¬ 
ness at the roots also tends to prevent the 
! flowers attaining full size. 

Gardenias.— A final batch of cuttings 
has been put into strong heat to supply 
plants for flowering In 0-incli |>ots next 
spring. Those struck last year will now 
he partially shaken out and repotted into 
7-inch ]x>ts. Given plenty of heat and 
moisture they will make good bushes by 
the end of autumn. The spring-struck 
hatch will lie shifted into the pots in 
which they will bloom. Other examples 
intended for late winter blooming should 
j be toi>-dre.ssed and given occasional doses 
of liquid manure or Clay’s fertiliser. The 
great difficulty with Gardenias is to keep 
them clean, mealy-bug being particularly 
partial to them. Advantage should be 
| taken of warm weather to remove them 
to a shed and give the plants ft thorough 
j cleansing. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— The earliest 
j raised plants should iiow t be potted from 
| the pans, into which they were pricked off, 
into small ]x>ts, using a comjjost of two- 
I thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, with 
j enough sand to ensure the neccssury 
porosity. A frame placed to face north- 
! wards is the best place for these for some 
i time to come, and this must he kept 
close and well shaded until the plants 
begin to root. The frame will then be 
i aired daily, but shade must continue to bo 
' afforded throughout the summer. A good 
bed of ashes kept constantly moist is the 
best material on which to stand the pots, 
i The latest-raised lot of Cinerarias and 
; Primulas. together with herbaceous 
Calceolarias, is now ready for pricking 
off into pans, wiiicli is the best way of 
; dealing with them while they are yet in a 
j small and tender condition. 

| Turnips.— Larger breadths may now- 1>e 
i sown than lias hitherto been permissible. 
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be thinned and the thinnings utilised to ' in the evening. Keep a sharp look out for 
plant other rows with. With attention in aphis, and syringe or dip any affected 
the way of watering and scattering soot \ shoots with Bentley’s Quassia extract, 
between the rows now and again these will Hants of tall growth that do not show a 
make fine plants, and afford an abundance natural tendency to produce side-slioots 
of leaves for garnishing and other pur- should be pinched. Chrysanthemums are 
l>oses. A. W. worthy of good culture, as the flowers are 

indispensable in autumn. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. Lupinus arboreus and varieties.—Seeds 

Apples and Pears.—Young trees which have been sown and placed in a cold- 
have set more fruit than they ought to frame. From this sowing good plants will m 
carry should be relieved of the surplus, be obtained to put out during autumn or* 
and if very large fruits are required thin- next spring, and if well grown will make 
nlng ought to l>e done all round with no 1 good specimens in two years. These 
niggardly hand. With big orchard trees it plants are generally at their best the third 
is almost impossible to thin, but it is not year from seed, thus it is-best to raise 1 
a difficult or long job to go over all the some annually. 

trees that can be reached without the aid Aquilegias.—Some of the species of 
of a ladder. On all young fruit-trees any these old-fashioned flowers are very beau- 
shoots which grow too freely should be tiful and rank among the choicest of hardy 
stopped if they seem likely to disturb the ( flowers. Seeds may now be sown in the 
balance of growth or render weak shoots open ground. The plants need no pjotee- 
still weaker. Weakly trees with un- tion during winter, and will be useful next 
healthy-looking foliage should be given spring. Some prefer to sow under glass 
some manure-water at the root, and if early in spring, and prick out into pans 
bearing fruit most of the crop removed. or boxes, harden in cold-frames, and trans- 
Strawberries. -After having layered a plant into the borders in July or August, 
sufficient number to provide stock for I Seedlings raised by sowing now in the 

oi>en produce quite as good results with 
l less trouble, but they take a season longer 
j to attain to flowering size. 

Hollyhocks.—Strong, healthy plants for 
flowering next year may be obtained by 
I sowing seed now on a south border in 
I drills 1 foot apart and about 2 inches deep. 

I The bed should be well prepared and made 
I moderately firm before drawing the drills. 

1 Scatter the seed thinly and evenly, and 
cover with finely-sifted soil. If the 
weather is hot and dry lay a few mats over 
the beds to preserve moisture, being care- 
i fill to remove them as soon as the young 
seedlings appear through the soil. 

Pansies may also be sown outside now 
| to l>e thinned and transplanted when 
I ready. 

Bedding and other plants recently put 
out must be kept watered until they are 
well rooted and established in the beds. 
Even if the soil is moist frequent light 
sprinklings overhead will be beneficial. 

| It is also advisable to stir the surface-soil 
among the plants occasionally to break 
down the crust formed by the recent heavy 
waterings. Mulching is strongly recom¬ 
mended where it can be done without ap- 
I pearing untidy, as by preventing evapora¬ 
tion much labour is saved in watering. 
Celery.—Continue to plant in trenches, 
j securing a good ball of soil with each 
' plant and inserting each firmly. Celery 
shortly afford a good crop of sprouts. A forcing in pots, attention will be paid to must never l>e allowed to lack moisture at 
little sulphate of ammonia will assist layering for making new beds during the roots. Established plants should be 
them and help to keep the ground cool and August. The preparation of the land on afforded manure-water in liberal quanti- 
inoist. More plants should now be got out which it is intended to plant will be under- ties occasionally, alternating these with 
with a view to maintaining an unbroken taken as soon as possible. Land which I clear water. Apply a light mulch of 
supply. The latest lot of ltosette Colo- has carried crops of late Broccoli, Spinach, rotten manure over the roots. Do not 
worts should now be raised and planted as early Cauliflower, Potatoes, or Peas will hurry the earthing-up, but let the heart 
soon as large enough after early Potatoes, | suit admirably for Strawberries. In order leaves of the plant come up unchecked, 

1 foot apart each way, for cutting from ; to secure good and abundant crops of fruit and acquire size before this is commenced, 
during the autumn and early winter. the land should be trenched 2 feet deep, Preparatory to earthing-up tie the outer 

Various.— More French Beaus will be working in two or three layers of short leaves loosely together. Celery for exhi- 
sown. Scarlet Runners will l>e moulded 1 manure whilst trenching. if the bottom bition may be blanched by wrapping it in 
and staked, the stakes used being about spit consists of ]>oor soil, loosen it with i several thicknesses of brown paper for 
10 feet in length. These are arranged to a digging-fork and dress it. with manure, about six weeks. This method of blanch- 
eross each other at about a feet from the but leave it in its position. If plants lag has the advantage of keeping the 
ground and are held in position by stakes which have been forced have received sticks clean. Moreover, water can bo ap- 
placed longitudinally at that height and proiier attention since? they were removed plied at the root to 11a* last, which is an 
between them and secured with twine, from the forcing-houses they may also be im]>ortant point, and one that is impos- 
Onions sow ? n last autumn are making planted out on similarly prepared land as sible to carry out when Celery is earthed- 
splendid growth, and as they are bulbing that intended to be planted with layers, up in the usual way. 

fast the tops will now be pressed over on and they will yield good crops of fruit next Leeks.—To obtain very large Looks it 

one side to accelerate the process. Early- season. Mulchings of decayed manure , will be necessary to afford the plants fre- 

planted Celery must have an abundance benefit these plants. I quent supplies of weak liquid-manure dur- 

of water, as the least check now will lead Early-flowering Chrysanthemums now ing the remaining part of their growth, 
to bolting in autumn. Maincrop Beet now growing in their permanent quarters ! Keep the ground in a sweet state by fro- 

ready for thinning must be protected from , should be neatly staked and the soil kept quently stirring the surface with a hand 

slugs by scattering air-slaked lime or dry ; clean and well stirred with the hoe. In ( fork or hoe. 

soot occasionally between the rows, dry weather the plants need copious water- Cauliflowers.—A good breadth of Cauli- 
Parsley sown some two months since will ings at the root and overhead svringings ' flowers for the autumn supply should now 



Sprays of Stcplianotis floribunda. 


as they will not be so likely to bolt now. 
A few rows of Snowball may be sown, but 
the bulk of the sowing should consist of 
maincrop varieties, such as Red and Green 
Globe and Criterion. The drills will be 
well watered and have a little guano 
strewn in them prior to the sowing of the 
seed to accelerate growth and get them out 
of the way of fly as quickly as possible. 

Cauliflowers. — More of the summer 
varieties will now be planted to afford suc- 
cessional supplies. A good breadth of 
Autumn Giant and Autumn Mammoth will 
at the same time be got out into deep 
drills; drawn 3 feet asunder. In order to 
get the best results the plants shquld not 
l>e nearer together than 2J feet in the 
rows. Ground in good condition is needed 
for them, and the same for Autumn Pro¬ 
tecting Broccoli, of which a large breadth 
will be shortly planted. Where ground is 
limited, catch crops, such as Lettuces, 
Endive, and Spinach may be grown be¬ 
tween the rows of autumn Cauliflowers if 
they are sown shortly. 

Cabbages.—These are now abundant 
and the stems of those from which hearts 

woro first, out nro now brnnkincr nml will 
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be planted on well-prepared ground. Ad¬ 
vancing crops may be given liquid-manure 
if large and close beads are wanted, but 
for ordinary uses a fairly rich soil will 
produce them of sufficient size. 

General remarks.— At the time of writ¬ 
ing the weather is very hot and dry. 
scarcely any rain having fallen since 
May Iff, and it has been necessary to 
assist most crops by copious supplies of 
water. When water is necessary it should 
be given in the evening, or, failing this, 
in the early morning. The same amount 
of water applied at night will have greater 
effect than at any other time. Owing to 
the atmosphere being less conducive to 
evaporation, the water will the better sink 
into the soil. If watering cannot be done, 
the better plan will be not to afford any. 
The value of a good mulch placed between 
the rows of vegetables cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Half-decayed manure is best 
for file purpose when obtainable, but if 
nothing else can be had short Grass from 
the lawns will serve the purjHJso. Some 
crops, as salads, may be shaded with mats 
during the heat of tin* day. Bent stakes 
wiU afford the necessary supixirts for the 
mats. Frequent and fairly deep booings | 
are also of the utmost value in helping the 
crops to withstand drought. 1 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Summer planting.— Not for wane sea¬ 
sons has the soil been in such excellent 
condition for planting out. Rain has | 
fallen, principally at night, and every op- : 
portunity has been taken of forwarding j 
this work. Naturally, a beginning was \ 
made with the more hardy subjects, such ; 
things as Begonias, Heliotropes, Mar¬ 
guerites, and Petunias, as well as Aloysia 
citriodora and the more tender plants 
generally, being left till the last. There 
is not so much space available as usual, 
but an effort will be made to And room for 
a quantity of plants of French Marigolds 
of a particularly good strain. Pelar¬ 
goniums, both Zonal and Ivy-leaved, are 
freely used, the popular and showy Paul 
Crampel being used for a number of beds. 
Tufted Pansies are invaluable for this 
work, and if the spent blooms are removed 
at regular intervals the display is main¬ 
tained over a long period. Among the 
older Dahlias, Glare of the Garden is ex¬ 
tremely useful for massing, and, apart 
from its neat growth and striking api>ear- 
anee when so used, its small scarlet 
blooms, borne upon rigid stems, are valu¬ 
able for cutting. Stocks, Asters, Tagetes, 
and similar plants have gone out well and 
without flagging. 

Pansies. —Those who, from time to time, 
sow a packet or two of Pansy seed— 
whether home-saved or purchased—will 
find the present a very suitable time for 
doing so. Sown in boxes or in pans and 
placed in a semi-shaded iosition out of 
doors germination is rapid, and if the ! 
seedlings be pricked off into soil which ; 
has had a little rough leaf-mould added j 
to the staple, useful and sturdy plants will j 
be available for autumn planting. The j 
blooms from seedlings are always much 
larger than are those from plants raised j 
from cuttings, and equally valuable. Some j 
varieties of Pansies come quite true from 1 
seed, the well-knowm lord Beaeonsfield ! 
being a case in point. Deep planting, a I 
fairly rich soil, and a cool root-run will , 
go far toward success in the cultivation j 
of Pansies. ' 

8 weet Williams. — The time has again ! 
arrived when preparations must be made | 
to ensure a supply of young plants for next | 
season’s display. While the seeds of : 
Sweet Williams readily germinate under j 
the most ordinary conditions, the practice* ; 


| followed here is to sow in boxes in a cold 
pit, and when the seedlings are lit to 
I handle they are put out in a bed in a spare 
j stretch of cold frames, in which they 
! make exceptionally robust plants. Sweet 
! Williams are sometimes decried on account 
of their rather stiff character, but it will 
| be long before they are entirely deposed 
j from iM)pular favour. Some of the more 
; recent introductions, both seifs and the 
Auricula-eyed varieties, are w’orthy of 
consideration. 

Other seeds for present sowing include 
Lupins of the perennial sorts—easily 
managed; Aquilegias, including both the 
old garden Columbine and the spurred 
sorts, Polyanthus. Canterbury Bells, and 
; Campanulas. Delphiniums, too, may be 
i sown. 

| Hardy flower borders.— It is always ad¬ 
visable in the case of the robuster growers 
to do a certain amount of thinning among 
the shoots. This tends to make the re¬ 
sulting spikes very much liner, especially 
in the ease of perennial Larkspurs and 
similar things, and during the w<*ek some 
little work has been done in this way. 
Unfortunately, it will not be i>ossible to 
attend to everything, but in order to give 
the closely-crowded stems as good an op¬ 
portunity as i»ossible (o develop, tying will 
be done as lightly as is consistent with 
safety. At a later j>eriod. when the usual 
gales, which are here associated with the 
later part of autumn, may be expected, 
tying up must, of necessity, be done some¬ 
what tightly to prevent damage. The 
borders grow' increasingly attractive, and 
a linal thinning has been done among 
colonies of hardy annuals, which have 
been used much more freely than usual 
during the present season. Pyretkrums. 
both single and double, are now very 

■ bright, and the different sorts of Anthe¬ 
mius, with a good display of Irises of 

! various kinds, are among the latest addi- 
| tion to the plants in bloom. 

! 8weet Peas. —In the course of the week 
j an opportunity was taken to run through 
j the lines and clumps of Sweet. Peas. These 
: have made good progress, and, so far, are 
j very encouraging, the earliest-planted 
batch, on a warm border and sheltered by 
a wall, being on the point of blooming. 

■ The plants w'ere put out in shallow 
i trenches, and, as watering will not ap- 
| parently be needed for some time, the soil 
! has been hoed back into the trenches. 

; Previously a light dressing of soot, arti- 

: fleial manure, and sand in equal propor- 
tions was applied, the sand being added 
merely to assist in the even distribution 
of the other ingredients of the mixture. 

Strawberries. — Indications i>oint to a 
successful season in the case of this highly 
appreciated crop. Owing to circumstances 
the varieties out of doors are limited to 
those which mature at a late date, but the 
bloom is at present very profust?, and the 
recent, rains will do much to assist the 
embryo fruits to swell away. During the 
week the breaks have again been hoed 
through, and all runners removed previous 
to a mulching of litter being laid between 
the lines. As birds are very numerous 
and very destructive a point is made of 
netting up the breaks while the berries are 
yet green, this. 1 think, checking their at¬ 
tentions, in so far ns it prevents them find¬ 
ing out stray ripening berries, ns is the 
case when netting is delayed. If thrushes 
or blackbirds once find their way to rijien- 
ing fruit close netting is needed to keep 
them out of the break afterwards. 

Chrysanthemums.— During the week a 
finish was made with the final potting of 
Chrysanthemums, and the plants were re¬ 
moved to the quarters in which they will 
be grown until the time comes round for 


their housing. Plenty of room from plant 
to plant aqd between the rows is afforded, 
and in this connection mistakes are often 
made. A hundred plants may be jammed 
into a space which ought only to accommo¬ 
date half that number, and under such 
conditions good results are not to be ex¬ 
acted. Each ]>ot should stand at least 
2 feet from its neighbour, and the space 
between the rows ought to be a minimum 
of 5 feet. In such circumstances the 
growths mature well, and well-ripened 
wood is the basis of good blooms. The use 
of a hose in watering Chrysanthemums, 
while it results in an undoubted saving of 
time, is to be deprecated. Plants vary so 
much irt their wants in respect of moisture 
that, evon^nt the exi»enditure of some con¬ 
siderable amount of time daily, the use of 
the watering-can and (he inspection of 
each individual plant are recommended. 
The hose, however, is useful for spraying 
over the foliage at the close of a sunny 
day. Another point appears to be wortii 
mentioning in connection with the water¬ 
ing of Chrysanthemums. It is very often 
considered that after a day of heavy rain 
the soil in the pots will be saturated. As 
a matter of fact, however, it will be found 
that the foliage throw’s the rain clear of 
the pots in the majority of cases, so that 
even after a dripping day it may be ad¬ 
visable to give a look round among the 
plants. This is especially the ease when 
growth is w’ell advanced. 

Clrasoles.— A new quarter planted with 
the wdiite variety of this useful tuber has 
made good growth, and the lines were 
forked dow T n and cleared of w’eeds during 
the week. If planted sufficiently deeply 
it is not, I think, absolutely essential to 
mould up the growths. Moulding-up, how¬ 
ever, is done, because, if for no other rea¬ 
son, it steadies the tall growths. It is 
intended, by degrees, to discard the old 
red sort, and to replace it with the white 
Girasolo. The latter may not be any 
better in respect of flavour, but the eyes 
are much shallower and there is a great: 
deal less w'aste than there la in the case 
of the older variety. 

Late Potatoes. — Owing to pressure of 
other w’ork all that has been accomplished 
in the vegetable garden w’as the hoeing 
down of . a portion of the late Potato 
quarter. These will soon be ready for- 
moulding up. W. McGuffog. 

Jiahnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Dispute with neighbour (Glendale).— 
Your first question admits of no doubt. 
Your neighbour has no right to place IVa 
and Bean sticks in such a way that they 
overhang your side of the w’all and do 
injury to your plants. If I w’ere you I 
should simply push them back, and if he 
persists in placing them there the only 
thing to do is to bring an action against 
him for an injunction to restrain him from 
trespass, because it is trespass in (he eye 
of the law. You a re not entitled to cu 11 hem 
away as you w’ould be if your complaint 
had reference to overhanging trees. With 
regard to your second question as to claim¬ 
ing 0 inches beyond bis own side of flu* 
wall. I should think that is all rubbish, 
but in order to set the matter at rest you 
must see what the original deeds of the 
prnjterty set out. There is sure to be a 
plan in existence somewhere, and I should 
advise you to put this matter into the 
hands of a solicitor and let. him investi¬ 
gate it for you, as it is perfectly intoler¬ 
able to have a neighbour behaving in this 
way. especially as there does not appear 
to be any ground for bis claim.— Bar¬ 
rister, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/G arden in g, 
€3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
-are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each shoxdd be on a 
separate piece of jxiper , the name ami address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shoxdd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they shoxdd be 
fnumbered. ~ ‘ 

be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Deutzia gracilis, increasing (JJ.—This is 
generally increased by cuttings of the young: 
shoots taken about May if they hare grown in 
the open ground, and earlier if the plants 
have been forced (for which purpose they are 
much used). If these are put into pots of 
sandy soil and kept close in a gentle heat, 
they soon root. If in the open ground it is 
! often possible to take up a plant in the 
j autumn and divide it after the manner of a 
j herbaceous subject, leaving to each piece an 
attendant root or roots. If carefully planted 
j these form neat little plants by the next year. 

| Araucaria failing (J. E. Potter).—Ae a rule 
this tree soon presents an unhappy appear- 
, ance in this country. It is natural for this 
! tree to lose its tiers of branches in the way 
we assume yours is doing. Though some fine 
examples are occasionally seen it is in many 
| districts a failure. You should cut off the 
I branches that are turning brown and dying 
off. The same thing happens in the case of our 
J native Scotch Fir, whose branches die oil 
i naturally. The Araucaria is really a forest 
j tree, native of a country quite different from 
ours, and we fear you can do nothing to help 
I your specimens. 

FRUIT. 

1 Pears injured (F. E. Dutton).— Our impres- 
| sion when first we examined the Pears was 
j that they contained the larv® of the Pear 
| gnat midge, but upon cutting them open found 
_ . . _ - ; _ . | to be erroneous and that the damage is 

Of conifers the fruit should always entirely superficial. As to what has caused 
1 them to assume such a bruised and battered 
appearance we are unable to say definitely, 
but should think that it is due either to frost 
or cold winds or a combination of both. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion seed, saving (P. Smith ).—Seeing your 
union bulbs are showing seeds, you should tie 
each stem loosely to a separate stake or run 
some rods along on either side to keep the 
stems erect and jprevent rough winds breaking 
them down. Onion seeds take a long time to 
n 1 JI en Vo an * d i. fc may *? e September before you 
ore able to harvest the crop. Treat the Leeks 
m the same way, 


PLAMT8 AMD FLO WEBB. 


Bottling Green Peas ( Edxvard L . Agar ).— 
F eaB / or bottling should be quite young 
and also of one size. Put them into wid^ 
mouthed bottles with a pinch of salt on the 
top. Stand the bottles up to their necks in a 


Pasoiated Foxglove (V. M .).—The oup- 

ah&ped bloom of Foxglove you send is very 
- common. We have frequently seen such 
blooms on plants of the garden strain of Digi¬ 
talis. It is the product of two or three blooms . - w 1T1 a 

fasciated or run into one. Seeds saved from ; large pot of water, which stand over a fire and 
these flowers have frequently been Bown in I boil slowly. So soorr as the Peas are found tn 
the hope that similar flowers would be repro- i be soft take the bottles out! cork them up and 
duced, Dut no such result has followed. stand them in a cool, dry place Th? Wt W 

The Brook-weed or Water Pimpernel £ f Green Peas is best done by someone who 
(Samolus Yalerandi) (Mid Ireland).— This is has an intimate knowledge of the business as 
an erect-growing plant 8 inches to 10 inches a 6ll sht mistake may lead to failure, 
tugh, with bright - green, somewhat fleshy ' Preserving Kidney Beans (Housmrifr't _ 
k eari . n & loose racemes of small I The simplest and most common method of pre- 
T Jt d 9? 11 ? 1110 ?! oyer all parts of serving these Beans, whether of Runnel or 
the world. In Britain it is found most dwarf plants, is to gather them whilst 
frequently where small streams trickle over i and dry, to trim off stems and 
reels on the sea-shore, and chiefly on the west | place them in a widTmoufhi Ta?1n layers 

with salt freely sprinkled between tbem’ 
Climbers (J. T .).—The things most likely to I When all are thus done and pressed down a, 
suit you are Cobeea scan dens, Lophoepermum ' surface dressing of salt should be applied the 
ecandens, or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Apart Jar being then tied down and stood in a drv 
from these are the climbing Nasturtiums and place. The salt gradually becomes a brine 
some Clematises or the Hop plant. It is more | Of course, the Beans are, when wanted for use' 
than likely that the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums j very salt, but that can be greatly corrected if 

would prove the most serviceable, inasmuch 1 ’ -• “» v corrected n 

«« by sinking the pots at the base of the 
pillars the plants could be removed for the 
winter. If a hardy climber would suit you, 
then we would suggest Clematis Jackmani. 


For the window-box you should get Campanula 
ieophylla alba. 

Orange-fungus on Roses (IF. Watkins ).-* 
' The leaves you send have been attacked by the 
red or Orange-rust (Pragmidium subcorticum), 
which appears first on the leaves in orange, 
powdery patches. These in time become 
darker, owing to the formation of the second 
tand of spores, which are dark brown, the 
third kind being produced later and forming 
small black dots on the undersides of the 
leaves. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter; the spores form these black dots, in¬ 
fecting the young leaves the following spring. 
It is very essential when the leaves fall in the 
autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and plants that have been attacked 
- «hould be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of sul- 

E hato of copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water 
l the spring before the buds open. If the 
disease still shows itself spray with weak Bor¬ 
deaux mixture and pick oft the infested leaves. 
Irla fimbriata (M. Bogor ).—This is the name 
- of the Iris of which you send flowers. It is 
also known as I. japonica and I. chinensis, 
and is among the most useful of winter-flower¬ 
ing plants for the greenhouse or conservatory. 
Though very nearly hardy in so far as its 
roots are concerned, it is not seen at its best 
in this oountrv when so regarded. Grown 
under glass either in, broad, shallow pans or 
planted out in good soil, the plant is usually 
a success when afforded plenty of moisture 
when growing, and its beautiful spikes of 
pleasing blue and fringed blossoms will re¬ 
ward the cultivator. With generous treat¬ 
ment, everyone of the fan-like growths will 
produce a lax panicle of its lilac-lavender and 
golden-crested blossoms. A large specimen will 
produce a dozen panicles or more, each con- 
taming a dozen or more blossoms. In this 
way a profusion of its flowers is often main¬ 
tained from early in January till the end of 
‘April, or even later. 


they be soaked m clear water all night before 
cooking. It is of no use to preserve old Beans, 
as no keeping will make them tender. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plague of woodlice (A. C .).—One of the best 
ways of destroying woodlice is to pour boil¬ 
ing water over them, if you can find out where 
they congregate. They are fond of hiding 
under bricks, elates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. 
Lay some of these about, and lift them everv 
morning. They may be poisoned by boiling 
small pieces of Potato in water in which 
arsenic has been mixed. One part of Steiner’s 
vermin paste mixed with three parts of 
Barley-meal, and put in small quantities on 
to pieces of slate, card, etc., has been very 
strongly recommended, also phosphorus paste 
spread on pieces of bread and butter. They 
may also be trapped by folding long strips of 
brown paper in half lengthwise, and smearing 
one side with treacle and beer, and laving 
them about in the haunts of the woodlice. 
They will creep into this shelter, and can 
easily be shaken into boiling water. Their 
skins are so hard that no insecticide has anv 
effect on them by merely wetting them with it. 

Pigeon-ihanure (T. .YJ.- If you have at 
hand a quantity of soil, such as road-sweep¬ 
ings, ditch-trimmings, wood-aBhes, or decayed 
garden-refuse, even double or treble in bulk 
to your body of pigeon-manure, and would 
well intermix the whole, allowing it to lie in 
a heap for a fortnight, then giving it a farther 
turning, it would prove to be a much superior 
dressing than if spread on the ground in its 
present crude state. Even ordinary garden 
soil so mixed and treated with the manure is 
better than nothing. Liberal sprinklings of 
soot cast over and mixed with the manure 
would do it much good. Because pigeons feed 
almost exclusively on corn, their manure is 
exceptionally rich in phosphates, and. there¬ 
fore, it should not be too liberally applied. 
If you must use it just as it is, spread it 
’hinly and let it lie exposed to the air for a 
few days before digging it in. Wood-ashes 
mixed give potash, and thus the two make a 
valuable manure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. H. S .—1, There is no book dealing with the 
pruning of shrubs. You will find a note on this 
subject in our issue of May 15th of this year, 
page 292. 2. Your best plan will be to consult 
some of the manufacturers of pumping 

machinery.- R. F. S. —See reply to your first 

query in our issue of May 1st, page 274, under 

the heading of “ Short Notes.''- E. Weston. — 

l. Your best plan will be to procure a copy of 
“ The English Flower Garden,” in which yon 
will find hardy plants fully dealt with. A list 
such as you require would occupy too much 
of our space. Under the heading “ Outdoor 
Gardening,” in our weekly issues, you will 
find a list of the various plants in flower. 2. 
To keep the water clear your beet plan will 
be to have a small pipe from one tub to the 
other, so as to keep the water always on the 

move.- G. Fenley .—No, you cannot prooure 

seed, the only way being to purchase rooted 
layers at the end of the season or in the early 

spring and plant at once.- A. B. C.— You 

cannot do better than procure a copy of “ The 
English Flower Garden,” price 15s. 6d. poet 
free, frpm John Murray, Albemarle-street, W. 

-- Alpine Strawberry. —The best varieties of 

alpine Strawberry are St. Joseph, Antoine de 

Padue, and Lax ton's Perpetual.-IF. H. R. — 

We think A. K. Williams will answer your 
purpose. Duffield. —Your query re “ Propa¬ 
gating shrubs " was answered in our issue of 

May 22nd, page 308.- Kent.—” Trees and 

Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” Bean. 
John Murray, Albemarlastreet, London, W. 
See review in our issue of January 16th of 
this year, page 35.— —Mrs. E. Robins. —The best 
time to plant Roses is as early as you can pro¬ 
cure them from the nurseryman in the 

autumn.- -E. A. Edxvards .—If, as you Bay, 

your lawn is " almost covered with Sainfoin,” 
the best thing you can do, if you want a lawn 
and not a crop, is to dig it up, clean the land 
thoroughly, and sow it down again. Sainfoin 
is a valuable fodder crop, but you cannot 
make a lawn of it. If there were but a few 
patches of the plant you might deal with them 
separately, but we assume you mean what you 
say. 

MAXES OF PL AMTS AMD FRUITS. 

Mames of plant*.— C. L.— Plant with* pod, 
Piptanthus nepalensis; the other specimen 
please send m bloom. It lookB like a Clematis. 

A :. a "• U. — 1, Philadelphus ooronarius 
grandiflorus; 2, P. Gordonianus; 3, Erigeron 
multiradiatus; 4, Rose Austrian Copper Briar. 

. **,* "■ —1. Jueticia carnea; 2, specimen 

insufficient; 3, The Throatwort (Trachelinm 
caeruleum.—— R. H. Slade .—Gladiolus Colvillei. 

Mrs. Clayr—1, Sedum Rhodiola, syn. 8. 

roseum; 2, Glaucium flavum.- Hermit.—1, 

6 a ent ! folia ? e : 2, Saxifraga Andrewsi; 3 

and 4, Specimens insufficient.- R. —l.Lonicera 

semperyirens; 2, Sphacele campanulata.- 

Lnas. Oakford .—Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), 

a native weed.- W. R. Horbury. —l and 2, 

haxifraga muscoides vars.; 3, Saxifraga 

Andrewsi; 4, Limnanthes Douglasi.- F. H .— 

Lytisus Adami, supposed to have originated bv 
grafting the purple Cytisus purpureus upon 

the common Laburnum.- E. L. M.—l 

Erigeron muoronatus; 2, The white Beam-tree 
(Pyrus Aria); 3, Libertia formosa; 4, Saxi- 

fraga Wallacei.--P.—1, Choieya ternata; 2, 

Ihe Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua); 3, Berberis 
Darwmi; 4, The Tamarisk (Tamarix tetrandra). 
~t-“L Phlox subulate,; 2, Iberia semper- 
virene; 3, The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordi- 
folia); 4, The Red Valerian (Centranthus 

ruber).-S. R.—l, Adiantum gracillimum; 2, 

Ptens serrulate,.- G. A'.—The Judas-tree 

ftercis Sihquastrum; 2: Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis; 3, The white Beam (Pyrus Aria).- 

v—Heuchera Richardsoni; 2, Thalictrum 
aqmlegiaefolium; 3, Thalictrum minus; 4, Iris 
sibirica.—— W. M. H .—1, The Masterwort 
(Astrantia major); 2, Hemerocallis flava; 3, 

Phlox amoena; 4, Limnanthes Douglasi.- 

«■ 4* Muacari comosum monstrosum; 2, 

Scilla nutans var.; 3, Ranunculus aconitl- 

folius fi.-pl.; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides.- L. S.— 

1, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 2, Iris 
sibirica orientalis; 3, Anomatheca cruenta; 4, 
Scilla peruviana.-J. M. A.—Specimen in¬ 
sufficient.--.4. M. L. B. G. L.—A, Epilobium 

angustifolium; B. Probably E. hirsutum, 
kindly send better specimen; C, Geranium 
Endressi, but to be quite sure must see a good 
flowering specimen.-.V. Scholey.— Quite im¬ 

possible to name with any certainty from the 

specimens you send us.- Duffield.—1 and 2, 

Gypsophila prostrata; 3. Saxifraga AndrewBi; 

4, Linaria Cymbalaria.- N. Strickland.— 1, 

Helenium Hoopesi, a perennial having nothing 
to do with Bartoma aurea, an annual of dwarf 

habit of growth; 2, Senecio Doronicum.- 

F. A. T. D .—Cichorium Intybus. pink var.- 

H. C. M .—1, Weigela rosea; 2, The Wavfaring- 
tree (Viburnum Lantana): 3, The ' Rowan 
(Pyrus Aucuparia). Should like to see flowers. 

—— A. Tillett .—Periploca graeca.- Cornwall. 

'■—Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa). 

Will some reader kindly give me the names 
of Tulips and Ericas suitable for a garden in 
Natal, S. Africa? Soil loamy, sand and leaf- 
mould procurable ; plenty of water available in 
artificial streamlets. Climate sub-tropical.— 
Lukb. _ 

The best Blackberries.—I should be glad if 
you or one of your readers could tell me the 
best varieties of Blackberries or allied fruits 
to grow, naming in order of merit.—A. Sanders. 
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GREEN’S 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 



Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 
RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Various 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Frea 

Thomas Creen & Son, Ltd 

Smlthlield Ironwork*. Leeds: & New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.Ii 


*T“ 



DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OP FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. , No better ! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient tor 10,000 cubic feet.3 6 

No 2 . 10,000 . 2 6 

No 3 . 1,000 „. 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 



If unobtainable q f your seedsman, tee supply pout free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


“WETHERGARD ” CLOGS 

For Ladies’ Garden Wear. 

This Clog slips on and off in a second, 
and keeps your feet dry and comfort¬ 
able on the sloppy days. Stoutly 
made with wooden soles. Irons 
on soles and heels. 

In all Women's sizes, 2 to 7, 

3 11 post paid. 

Order No. 10S, state 
size, and enclose 
remittance. 

Send for 88 up. free 
Booklet of •’ weather 
Comfort.’ It illus¬ 
trates Clogs, Boots, and Oilskins. A postcard brings it. 

BARBOUR'S, Ltd., No. 65, Moorland Bldgs., 
South Shields. (• r i) <f> 



NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


COMMANDEERED 
BY WAR OFFICE. 

Under the powers conferred by the Defence of the Realm Act, the War Office 
have taken possession of the whole of our Offices and Works. This coming: in the 
middle of our busy season, especially when, owing: to recent Government contracts, 
we have frequently had to place all other work entirely on one side, places us for a 
short time in a somewhat awkward position. We, therefore, beg: to ask for a little 
consideration from clients who have orders on hand. We are all energetically 
working: day and night fitting: up new premises, and every order will be executed at 
the earliest possible date. Meanwhile, we have several thousand pounds' worth of 
stock that must be cleared. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, NOW READY, 

which includes the following: goods:— 




Cuoumber Frames, from 16/- Motor car Houses, £6. 


Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. 6d. 



Stable and Coach 

House, Rustic Houses, 

Rustio Carden Seat, 17 6 £11 5s. from 37, 8 12 ft. x 8ft., £9 15s. Wood Buildings, from 67/S 

IV. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


“SYNDIC” GARDEN REQUISITES. 



“SYNDIC” LAWN 
MOWER. 


| AWN MOWERS. Our own and all well-known 
makes at lowest prices. 

pARDEN HOSE. "Syndic” Hose is made in four 
” grades, and all qualities are guaranteed. Grade 
No. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. 60ft. length, 

Jin. 3-ply, complete with union and tap rose, 29s. lOd , 
carriage paid; Sin . 36s. 3d. \ Jin., in 4-ply, 49s. lOd. 

Absolutely the bent value obtainable. 

SYRINCES, SPRAYERS, CARDEN FURNITURE, ETC. 

Write for Catalogue of High-class Garden Requisites. Wo Can Save Yoil Money. 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., VAUXHALL ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 



As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not. later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9} inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1 6 ; 

25 for 3/"; 50 for 5 6; 100 for 10 - 

All post free. 1 Veil assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, 2 )ost free, 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63,Lincoln’s Inn Fields,London, W.C. 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9cL per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for senes. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accouipany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C* 

■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

D the best ST HAW BERRIES, CURRANTS, etc. keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING 
Size 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d. ; .50 yds. by 4 vds., 6*.; 100yds. 
bv 2 yds 7s. 6.1. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUROCK R<>REWORK CO.. Ltd . Lowestoft 

TO ADVERTISERS. Kindly note that the 
telephone number of" “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated ” is Holborn 7 31. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Robinson, at 
•he Office, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
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RKOIHTKRKD AT TDK 
GENERAL PORT OFFICE 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Office: 

SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1915. 63 - Ln L?iS!w.c. , *'' r '’ 


ONB PENNY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

THa Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
▼RATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cation*, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addrossed. 


B ar f * 

Campanula! 


S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 

Finest selected strains of Aquilegiaa, Begonias, 
mis, F< 


11 ,12. 13, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

ROBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

tor Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free do application.—DOBBIE & Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edialiargh.____ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

*■ Practical Artist-Gardener. 8ilrerMedalInternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superi ntend ed. Estimates.—Mo msbume, Woking . 


WALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

"" plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality ? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 




S GOLD MEDAL AMARYLLIS, 

R.H.S.. Chelsea Show. 1915, were grown with_ 


■DULL’S FOOD FOR PLANTS. The 

■U Standard of Perfection. Sold by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen. In Tins. 6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. In Bags, 20s. 
per cwt,; 56 lbs., 12s. 6d.; 28 lbs., 7a. 6d.; 14 lbs., 4s. 6d.— 
536, King’s-road, Chelsea, London. _ £ _ 


AURICULAS, Show and Alpine.—Choice 

collection for sale. Over 150 plants, in 25 varieties, £5, 
or nearest offer. Stamp for List to RUTLEDGE, Harville, 
Bolton-road. Harrow. Middlesex. _ 


O NE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran¬ 
tees quality. Catalogues free from—EL O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


■ROOTED CACTI CUTTINGS, large 

Tw flowered, 6d. each. Summer Snowflake, fine bulbs, 
4s. doz.—PALMER. Shrill, Dronmhair, Co. Leitrim. _ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

"" Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


TTARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

•LL the best and cheapest. See page ii. this week's issue. 
Circu lar and testimonials on applicatio n._ 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-*• Embracing eveir phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDiseose and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls,&c., ordirect by post from the MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


fj. ENTLEMAN’S 1914 Model de Luxe Cycle. 

--Fitted with B.S A. 3-speed gear, latest improvements, 
gear case, all accessories; new last September; accept 
£4 15s. Reason explained ; approval willingly. — 58, Cam- 
bridge-atreet, Hyde Park, London. _ 

METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

—Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept— 50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GA88QN, Netting Works, Rye. 


A RTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Gates, Seats, and Tables. 
English Larch and Oak Poles. Larch, 11 ft.. Is. 4d. ; 4-5 in. 
diameter. Oak, 14 ft., Is. Id. ; dia. 3 in.—W. WALTERS & 
CO.. Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: 1646. 


"RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA¬ 
TE mentofall kinds: Summer Houses. Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. niustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
ami PAUL. LTD.. Norwich._ 


"pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

■Ll Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
ami width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
1S65,1881. 1896.-J. ATT WOOD. Stourbridge. 


Digitized by 


v Google 


TfELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding nnd keepingclean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annunl replanting or 
lifting to ne done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELWAY & SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 


WEBB’S DIADEM AQUILEGIA, mixed, 

F * 6d. and Is. per packet. Webb's Blue King Myosotis, 

Gd. and is. per packet. Webb's Hybrid Delphinium, mixed. 
6d. and Is. per packet. Webb's giant double Daisy (BelliB 
perennis), white, pink, and mixed, each Is. per packet. 
Webb’s Invincible Sweet William, mixed, 6d. and Is. per 
packet, post free. Illustrated List of 8eeds for June and 
July sowing, post free.—WEBB & 80N8, LTD., The King s 
Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge^__ 


TTUATERER’S “Wargrave” Novelties.— 

* * A special list of new choice and rare Rock, Alpine, 
and Herbnoeous Plants, post free. Cotyledon simplicifolia 
(A.M. R.H.S., June 8th, 1915), 2s. 6d. each ; 25s. per dozen.— 
JOHN WATERER, SONS, A CRISP, Limited. 10, The 
Arcade, Liverpool-street, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, Surrey, 
and Twyford, Berks, _ 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS, 

■L bedded iu the open, give better results than the old- 
fashioned Border Carnations. All particulars from- 
YOUNG A CO., F.R.H S., Carnation Specialists and Gold 
Medallists, Hatherley, Cheltenham._ 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

-L Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 


pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

TL and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KEUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent. 


W MAUGER & SONS, Bulb Growers to 

• the Trade, Guernsey, beg to notify that their Whole* 
sale Catalogue is now ready, and will be posted to all 
Trade applicants._ 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts : English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a largo Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times.— PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln'slnn Fields, London,W.C. 


WATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Will 

» * hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £4 2s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car- 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSQN, Government Contractor, Rye. 


G ARDEN NETTING. — Best Bird-Proof; 

25 bv H yards, Is.; by 4J yards, 3s. 9d. ; by 8$ yards, 
7s. 6d. ; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carriage paid.—KNIGHT. Royal Arcade, Lowestoft. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Roiiinhon, author of "The English Flower Garden. ’ 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10a. 6d. net; post 
free, lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln'slnn Fields, 
London. W.C. 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.^GEO. VINT A 
BROS., Stono Merchants, Idle, Bradford._ 


n ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C. -N. 

Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Block, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Kaftia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, IOis. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT A CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

VJ Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E, 


BUTTON’S LUPIN US POLYPHYLLUS.— 

^ Sutton's Pink, per packet, Is. ; Sutton's Hybrids, per 
packet, Is. Sutton s Aquilegiaa, selected Long-Spurred 
Hybrids, per packet, Is. Sutton's Giant Double Daisy, 
mixed, per packet, Is. 6d. Post free._ 


BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading._ 

E VERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin's “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ” for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDKVIN A CO.. Rahy Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 


RARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—40 lead- 

-Ll ing varieties. Stout, transplanted^plants ready for the 
borders. My usual < 
carr. i 


rders. My usual quality, 12, 2s. ; 25, 3s. 6d.; 50, 6s. 6iL, 
rr. paid.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 


CARNATION SUPPORTS (spiral).—2 ft., 

V* 9a. gross ; 2 ft. 6 in., lls. gross. Best on the market.— 
E. SHAW, Wireworker, 22, South-st., Longsight, M'Chester. 


TAWN MOWERS (“ FRANKWELL.”)— 

-LI Unequalled. Close and eo3y cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 13s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 


Cl ARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

'J small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3a. 9d. ; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3 yds., lls. 3d.; 4 yds., 15s. ; 50x 6 yds., 
11a 3d.; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. 6d- Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Dep. I.), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 


■DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

■th training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it hold? 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by experts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd.; 3iin., 3<l. 
Any size ropo price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H, J. GASSQN, Garden Net Works, Rye. _ 


■REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-U 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout J-inch mesh, 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free.— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Not Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 


"□LOWER POTS.—10 8£in., 107in., 20 6in., 

•L 20 5 in., 30 3j in., 30 3$in., 20 2fin., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7a6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. _ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 y.ls., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5«. carri ige 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. y«U. 
for Is.—H. J. GASSQN, The Net Works, Rye. 


T OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-Ll -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide. Is.; 45 by 2,2s.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2s., carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOORE & CO.. Net Works, Rye. _ 


REST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

-U Bird-proof, small mesh. 50 yards by 1J yards, Is. 6<1. ; or ‘ 
2J yards. 3a. ; or 4i yards, 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
” ---?RRY NETTING CO.. 5, Suffolk Ter- 


H UMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in "Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is. ; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6*1. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C._ 


POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and 

Appliances of all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultry 
Houses No. 181a or Kennels No. 181) sent post free on appli¬ 
cation.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


TN VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

-L Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spider, American Blight, Thrip. Green Fly, &c. 8old in tins, 
6*1. to 6s. each. Wholesale-PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED. Battersea, London, S.W. _ 

flREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

U —" Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, IDs. 
per gall. "Plastine." supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 

Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


July 3. 1915 



Lighton’s 

Maincrop 

Tomato 

Plants, 

1/3 doz.; 

8 /- 100 , 


A GRAND 
VARIETY FOR 
PLANTING IN 
THE OPEN. 


40 ROCK & ALPINE PLANTS, 2 6 

Strong clumps, 100, in 50 vara., 15,'- ; 100, in 25 vara., 10 - 

150 HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS, 2/6 
40 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 2/6 
200 BEDDING PLANTS, 2/6 

All named and carriage paid. j 

300 VEGETABLE PLANTS, 26 

CELERY, transplanted, 1/- 100, 6 - 1,000, 

B. Sprouts, Lyon Leek, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 1/-100. 
BARGAIN LISTS. Seeds, Rock. Alpine, and 
Bedding Plants, trial Seeds free. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, 17, Kirton, Boston 

DON’T MISS THIS!! 

My plants want no praising up by me; they speak 
for themselves. 

4 Mixed Geraniums .. 3d 4 Hanly Cucumbers .. 3d 
4 Fuchsias, mixed ..3d 50 Night-scented Stocks 3d 

6 Smilax.3d 12 Verbena hybrida ..3d 

6 Chrysanthemums .. 3d 18 Petunias, mixed .. 3d 

6 Violas.3d 50 Brussels Sprouts .. 3d 


15 Iceland Poppies 
12 Lupins, perennials 
25 Astere, mixed .. 

2 Double Begonias 
2 Single Begonias 
2 Crested Begonias 
25 Zinnias, double 
12 Single Dahlias .. 


3d 6 Tomato plants .. 
3d 4 Marrow plants .. 
3d 40 Double Sunflowers 
3d 35 Nasturtiums .. 
3d 3 Salvia patens .. 
3d 3 Campanulas 
3d 50 Cabbage plants 
3d 50 Broccoli plants 


ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 

The 

Garden Annual 
for 1915. 

Every Gatdener’s Book of Reference. 

Contains— 

1 . —Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea¬ 

sonable Work for each month. 

2. —A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers, Fruit. 

Vegetables. 

3. —A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) 

Anthracite, Baskets, Bulbs. Charcoal. Engineering 
and Metal Work. Fertilizers. Flower Pots. Fruit 
Trees, Garden Hose, Garden Tools, Horse Boots, 
Horticultural Buildings. Glass. Specialities, Sun¬ 
dries. and Timber. Insecticides, Sprayers. Lime¬ 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures. 
Mowers. Mushroom Spawn. Netting and Wire. 
Paint and Colour, Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta. Ropes and Waterproofs. Rose Trees, 
Rustic Fittings, Safety Ladders, Seeds, Syringes. 
Tents. Weed Killers; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales. &c.—over 500 leading firms. 

4. —An alphabetical List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as 
totheir special lines of business)— about 4.500names 
and addresses—covering every part of the country. 

5. —A “Town" List of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and 

Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being 
grouped to show the firms in each town. A useful 
List where a choice of names is required for any 
given locality or calls have to be made on business 
firms. 

6. —The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom. 

arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 
of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the 
Head Gardeners. The greatest care is taken in 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 
are intended to be included. This List is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten 
thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7. —An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 

United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have takenplace in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the " Garden Annual" for 1915. 

8. —An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural 

Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 
growers who desire to work with such societies 
. and take part at their Shows, etc. . 

I 9.—A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 

Society meetings during the year, showing the 
certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 
the past year, the societies represented being the 
Royal Horticultural Society, National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, Perpetual .Flowering Carnation 
Society National Dahlia Society, National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society, National Primula and 
Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 
Manchester and North of England Orchid Society. 
National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee, 
Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 
t England Horticultural Society, National Gladiolus 

, Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 

. Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow 

a the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 

should secure a copy of the “ Garden Annual ” for 
i 1915. so as to have a permanent record of the deci- 

sions given and the growers who were successful. 
^ 10.—Information relating to Excise Licences. 


WEEDS' 


If hilfllv W One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths. Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 
1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d., carriage .. 9d. 

8 „ 5/4 1/3 m 1 /- 

B M W- .. 3/- m P»id. 

10 „ 21/8 .. 6/. 

40 " T5 /- 51- 

Irish orders are not subject to these carriage 

terms, but are paid to any English Port. Full 
Price allowed for all drums and casks if returned 
in good condition carriage 
Paid, within 2 months. 

N.B.—In ths prices of the abort, please 1 
note that this weed Killer mixes 1 to 60 of 
water, being doable the ordinary strength. 

One gallon mixed with 60 gallon* <<( watei 
will cover an area of from 160 to >00 sq yds. 
efteiinly. There it no imell to thu 


GEO. W. HARRISON. 

Horticultural Chemist (G. Detit.). 

READING. __ 


HARRISONS 

RELIABLE 

weed 

killer 


All orders over Is. free; 3s. worth 2s. 6d.; and your money Societies in the United Kingdom. A list of value 

reiurned if not more than satisfied. to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional 

q O LEIGH. BROUGHTON, HANTS. growers who desire to work with such societies 

-—----- “ _ _ § and take part at their Shows, etc. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 9 _ A List of the Awards at various Horticultural 
43rd Year of Distribution. Society meetings during the year, showing the 

Our well-known magnificent strain certificated new Plants. Fruits, and Vegetables of 

Cinerarias, Obconlcas, Calceolarias, «c. tbe past year tbe soc i e ties represented being the 

1 6 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carnage paid. List free. R 0ya l Horticultural Society. National Chrysantlie- 

.inmu aTEVEN 8 A SON, Nurseries, COVEN TRY. mum Societyi Perpetual .Flowering Carnation 

ictmiTCTDi F'FDN PATM ANT) POT Society. National Dahlia Society. National Carna- 

ASPIDISLKA, r EiKIN, PALM, AINU rui t j on and p icotee Society, National Primula and 

-O. plant FOOD, in Id. pictorial packets. Agents wanted. Auricula Society. National Sweet Pea Society. 

No risk ; liberal terms.—ELLISON. 43 '^5?sJ et‘ i?/ Manchester and North of England Orchid Society. 

BEGONIAS, Is. doz. ; 7s. 100. LAWN GRASS SEED, l»._lb. Nation al Rose Society, Narcissus Committee, 

T7ARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- Scottish Horticultural Association. North of 

E MUMS.-The 25 chosen from 500 vara, as being the best England Horticultural ,S°cjety. National Gla m us 

in cultivation named and can-, paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, Society. National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal 

a very choice collection of 12 of the latest introductions, Caledonian Horticultural Society. All whoftpllow 

5s carr oaid Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 

plants Lists free.—WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby, should secure a copy of the Garden Annual for 

-, 1T . r>i 1915. so as to have a permanent record of the deci- 

A BOOK ON HERBS and How to -Blend sions given and the growers who were successful. 

them, neatly bound, nicely illustrated, with io.—Information relating to Excise Licences, 

instructions how to use them, a little present sent j j ,_The quantities required per acre when sowing for 


post paid to all who mention Gakpeniso Ilm mtrated. ’ vari o US crops. 

-Write the SECRETARY. P.O. Box 94, Bradford. _ A * a°estable (for day. week, month, year). 

A post card procures this little tre asnre-troye.- 13.—List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. 

"DEST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS. — 14.—Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. 

-D Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 15. The decimal and metric tables, 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 16.—Miscellaneous English weights and measures, 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 17 .-information about cost of well sinking. 

As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; jg_Summary of properties of artificial manures and 
by 2 yils., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. their application. 

Commoner netting can be supplied. 70 square yards for Is. g _ A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc.. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Uhlb tesUmomaK and samples required to plant any quantity of land, from one 

free. — Only nddress, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. ten acreSt a t from 3 inches to 24 feet from 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Tho Offices of ‘‘GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


SANKEYS'^-'POTSI 

I 1 ** £he BEST and Cheapest. I 

State quantity of each slie required and hn»r carriage paid 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amount- to hall value ol 
goods), or write lor Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ot all description*. Bulb Bo»l* and Pern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

0/CHARD SAN KEY & SON, LT9. 

Bui well PoUeries. NOTT INGHA M. 


17. - Information about cost of well sinking. 

18 . —Summary of properties of artificial manures and 

their application. , , . 

19 — A Table showing the number of plants, trees, etc., 
required to plant any quantity of land, from one 
pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from 
each other. 

20. —Income Table for year, quarter, month, wedk, day. 

21 . —Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. 

The “Garden Annual” for 1915 (thoroughly 
revised and corrected on the previous issue) is still 
obtainable. Price (by post) 1*. 

Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and orders 
will be executed in the order of receipt. 
OHDUR FORM. 

Please forward, post free, addressed as below, one 
copy “Garden Annual" for 1915. for which I enclose 
ONE SHILLING. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 

June 30.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Rose Show 
(provisional); Wallasey Band Flower Show 
and F6te. 

JULY. 

July 1.—Streatham and District 8weet Pea and Rose 
Society. 

,, 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Holland 

Park ; Gloucestershire Rose and Sweet Pea 
8ociety. 

„ 13.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 

Horticultural Society’s Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

„ 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayes Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 22.—Carnation Society’s 8how. 

„ 23.—Midland Carnation and Picotee Society’s Show. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural ALSSOcia- 

tion (2 days). 

„ 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

,, 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

If a—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s 
Autumn Show (2 days). 

14. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

. ' 16.—National Rose Society’s Autumn Show. 

R.H.8. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 

„ 20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4 .— N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 
days). 

„ 12.— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 18 —N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 26.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

27. —Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 day*) 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

28. — Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’s 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

3 .—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

” 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square(2 days). 

15. —N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

18.—Scottish Horticultural Association’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (3 days). 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

8.—N.C.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society's Show. 


County . 

I All orders should be addressed. Manager, 
“ Garden Annual,” 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
[ London. W.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, II ’.C. 

rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

I 1 —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery Price 6d. ; by post, ,8d. - 
I PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln s Inn Fields. London. W .C. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Mrs. PlfM’S FAMOUS PUNTS 


Strong, sturdy, satisfactory plants. 
Half price to clear. Postage extra. 


Anemone japonic*, 
white, pink, or red 4for6d 
Antirrhinums, oil 
varieties .. .. 15 ,, 6d 

Ageratum. blue ,.20 ,, 6U 
Asters, mixed ..20 ,, 6d 
Begonias, in' bud .. 6 „ 6d 
Campanulas, trail¬ 
ing.3 „ 6d 

Chrysanthemums, 
beet varieties for 
autumn & winter 
flowering, house 
or garden, also 
new single mixed 6 „ fid 
Dahlias, all sorts .. 12 ,, fid 
Fuchsias, choice .. 6 ,, 6d 
Geraniums, scarlet 
or crimson !*■ ti¬ 
ding and double 
pink Ivy (2... <loz.) 3 ,, 6d 
Iuipaticns, scarlet 6 ,, fid 
lobelia caruinalis 3 ,, 6d 
Marguerites, dble. 

white .. 4 „ 6d 

Marguerites, sg’.o., 
white or yellow.. 6 „ fid 
Musk, scarlet ., a ,, 6d 


Nemesia & Kochia 20 for 6d 
Pentstemon in bud, 
scarlet or pink, 
large plants (L- 
doz.) .. 6 „ 5d 

Petunias, double 
and single .. 12 „ 6d 

Pansies, best .. 12 ,, 6d 

8;ilpiglos*is.. ..20 ,, 6d 

Uchizanthus .. 20 „ 6d 

Salvias, early or late 
scarlet, also blue 6 „ 6d 
Streptocarpus .. 4 ,, fid 

Tobacco, white or 

mixed .. .. 12 ,, fid 

Tuberoses .. .. 2 „ fid 

Verbenas, scarlet or 
mixed .. 15 „ 6d 

Violas, nico young 
plants, all colours 15 „ fid 


Zinnias, double . 

20 

6d 

Love in a Mist . 

20 , 

fid 

Mother of Thou 



sands 

6 

6d 

Creeping Jenny . 

6 . 

, fid 

Spiraea Palmata, 


. 6d 

crimson or pink.. 

3 . 


Wall flowers, strong heedling*, 100, 9tL 
Celery* best red and white, strong sturdy transplanted, 
100, Is. 3d. 


SPRING SOWN.—Broccoli. Adam’s Early White, 
Called s Eclipse, Veitch’s Self Protecting, Purple and 
White Sprouting. Brussels Sprouts* Wroxton and 
Button's Exhibition. Cabbage* Daniel's Defiance, 
Mein * No. 1 Nonpareil. Cauliflower, Early J<ondon 
and Veitch's Autumn Giant. Kale* Tall Curled. Leek* 
Sutton's Prizetaker and The Lvon. Lettuce* Webbs 
Wonderful Cabbage and Paris White Cos. Savoy* Best 
of All, INI. 100. 


Mrs. PYM, F.B.H.S., 

2, Vine Home, Woodstone, Peterborough. 


UST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JUNE 22, 1915. 

OKOHID OOMMITTBB. 
Awards of Merit. 

Odontioda Rod Cross, from Mr. J. Q. Fowler, Pembury; 
T^elio-Cattleya Canhamiaua Fowler’s var., from Mr. J. G. 


Silver BA.KKS1AN.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex; Mr. W. Thompson, Walton Grange, Stone, 
Staffs. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Erigeron hybridus Asa Gray, from Messrs. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester; Godetia lavender, from Messrs. Jag. 
Carter and Co., Baynes Park; Rose Cupid, from Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester; Iris fllifolia, from 
Mr. W. R. Dyke*, Godalming; Campanula pusdla Miss 
Willmott, from Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage; Delphinium 
Queen of the Belgians, from Mr. W. Ferguson, The Hollies, 
Weybridge; l.inarig macedouica, from Messrs. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, Twjfurd. 

Cultural Commendation. 

Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, for Ornitbogalum la teum. 

Medals. 

Gold —Rt. Hon. Lord North, Banbury, for 8weet Peas. 
Silver Gilt Banksian — Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, 
Colchester, for Ruses ; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
for Eremuri, etc. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. AlIwoodBros , Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations : Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, for 
Delphiniums; Mr. J. R. Box, Lindfield, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Godfrey, Exmouth, for Canterbury Bells; Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport, for Delphiniums ; Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, for greenhouse plants; Mr. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, for Detphiniuma, etc.; Messrs. Waterer. 
Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, for hardy plants ; Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, for Carnations and Roses; Messrs. 
Jas. Carter and Co., Kaynes Park, for Irises. 

Silver Basksian.- Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, for hardy flowers; Messrs. W. and J. Brown, 
Peterborough, for Roses; Messrs. G. W. Clark and Co., 
Dover, for hardy plants; Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshnnt, 
for Roses and shrubs; Messrs. R. H. Bath. Ltd., Wisbech, 
for Pwonies and Delphiniums; Mr. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, for alpines; Mr. L. E. Russell, Richmond, for 
Clematises, etc.; Mr. B. Ladhams, Southampton, tor 
Pinks, etc. 

Bronze Flora. —Mr. W. Ferguson, Weybridge, for 
Delphinium*. 

Bronze Hanksiast.— Messrs. Buoyard and Co., Ltd.. 
Maidstone, for hardy plant* and alpines; Messrs. J. Peea 
and Son, Norwood, for Gloxinias ; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, 
for rock plants ; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for miscellaneous 
plant*; Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Young and Co., Hatherley, for Carnations; Messrs. 
Bide and Son, Famhatu, for Sweet Peas. 

FRUIT OOMMITTBB. 

Medal. 

Silver Banksiar.—M essrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
stone, for collection of Cherries. 


fJREM ATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 
burial. Descriptive bookletfreo on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION OO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
‘‘Crematorium. London." Telephone. 19U7 Gerrard 


TTOUSEKEEPER.—Can any lady recoin- 
mend trustworthy COOK - HOU8EKEEPER for 
country bouse ? Abstainer; must have experience of like 
situation. Salary, £40. Address in first instance by letter 
only—BUS, 63, Linooln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


No. 50. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Blade in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asplmlte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock aud key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Strong 

size*. Floor. 

6 rt. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 16- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, S ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England aud Walet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. 

IF orkt, G aeres. 


—GLASS._. 

Special Price* for Oasti with Order In Hull. 
QLA88, 4/21 ox. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8 x 6 in. 22 - 40- 

9 x 7 in.23/. 41/8 

10 aud 11 x 8 in. 25/- .. 466 

12,13, 14, 15 x 8 in. 25 6 ' .. 47/6 

11,12,13,14x911!. 260 .. 49 6 

12.13,14 x 10in. 28 6 .. 516 

13 x 11 in. 30- .. 54- 

16,18,20 xlOin.1 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in. } 32/- .. 60/- 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18 . 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. .. J 

16, 17, 18, 20 x 13 in.) .«> 

16.18.20.22.24 x 14m.} *• 

20.22.24 xl.iin... ■. \ or.i, AK A 

18, 20, 22, 24 x lfiin. f U 

20. 22,24 x 18in. 37 - .. 686 

PUTTY. Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8 -; lcwt.,43; iewt., 

26; 1411.8,1 6. 

DIAMONDS. 7'6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 

ti ns, 3 - per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 iii. 1J x 2 in. 1* x2f in. 14 x 2 111 . If x 2) in. 14 x 24 in. 

53 6/6 76 8- 83 9/6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. 

JEV Sb T. ROSS, Xstd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
F8TABLI8HED 1343. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE: 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 
hours without attention. 


CHA8. P. KINNELl A Go., Ltb*. 

15, Southwark 8t., London. 



Books by W. Robinson. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now in its Twelfth Edition. Size, medium 
octavo. Cloth gilt. 932 pages, with compre¬ 
hensive index. Hundreds of wood-cut illustra¬ 
tions. Acknowledged to be the most complete 
work published. Design and arrangement shown 
by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain 
and Ireland, followed by a description of the 
plants, shrubs, and trees for the open-air garden 
and their culture. Price 15s. net. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL, or the 
Cemeteries of the Future. 

By W. Robinson. F.L.S. Third Edition, with 
numerous illustrations, mostly woodcuts. The 
work advocates cremation and urn burial, and 
shows how cemeteries may be made beautiful, 
permanent, unpolluted, and inviolate; with free 
and simple burial for the poor. Reduced price, 
3s. 6d. net. Bound in vellum, 5s. net. London : 
Mr. John Murray, Publisher, or from the. Author. 
63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS— 
Rock, Wall, and Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. 

Fourth Edition, revised, with many wood-cut 
illustrations in the text and five full-page plates. 
Good index. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is written to dispel a general but 
erroneous idea that the plants of Alpine regions 
cannot be grown in gardens. 

GRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ 
Work round an Old Manor House. 

Being an abstract from the Tree and Garden Book 
of Gravetye Manor, Sussex, kept by the owner, 
William Robinson. Author of “ The English 
Flower Garden." Printed on the finest English 
hand-made paper, at the University Pxess. 
Oxford, with fine wood engravings, collotype, 
and etching. Size. Imperial 4to. Bound in 
vellum, price Three Guineas net. 

In paper covers (for own binding). Two and 
a-half Guineas. 

The Edition is limited m number, and will 
not be reprinted. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, Home 
Woods and Home Landscape. 

Illustrated with eight fine engravings on wood. 
Demy octavo, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, V. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3 SPEED GEAR WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage pai J. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have mode 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell. 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-d<*y for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GI^RCE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS,’’ 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 


DENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

-L strong cord attached to top and bottom, *asy to erect 
nnd take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
7s.; 25 by 4, 8s.; standards for same, 10 feet high. Is. each. 
—MOORE A CO., Net Works, Rye. 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated." 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying: form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 

i 

P/ease deliver “Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 
further notice to. 

Address . 

Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening: Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year* 
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rtr'fc Velvas Lawn Sand 


reclaims weedy and impoverished Lawns. and maintains them in 
IT. ' perfect condition. Your I,awn may be a mass of weeds and 
tT\ patches, but, provided some Grass roots remain, it is still capable 
J|f of transformation by Velvas Lawn 

W A f- fte 8apd, that marvellous Carmona 

7t preparation which kills weeds and 

/' restores giass as if by magic, 

111 Velvas your 

jjl| Lawn, now. 

Y l- Three to four ounces to the squaro 

™ 0UU3 yard will destroy weeds and promote 

^ a luxuriant growth of {trass that will 
occasion you the greatest pleasure. 

g|||| All Seedsmen sell it. In tins, 6d., //-, 
Wgw ^ 21-, 3 6 r 15 lbs. J. In kegs, 28 lbs ., 6. G; 

'.'&font<Mam P * gifU . • 56 lbs., 11!- ; 112 lbs , 20!-. . . 


| “ Feed the Brute!” i 

j is just as true of plants as it is j 
i of men. Food is as necessary • 
: to the welfare of fruit, flowers, j 
: and vegetables as it is to you. • 
i The soil does not contain j 
! nearly sufficient. There is I 
barely enough for plants to j 
eke out an existence. To reach • 
an abundant, full - yielding ; 

• maturity plants must be fed— j 

preferably on 

CARMONA; 

• the most easily assimilated and ; 
nourishing of all Plant Foods. { 
Sold by all Seedsmen in6d., 1I-, j 
2G tins, and in bag*, 15 lbs.,\ 
5 6; 28 lb*., 7,6; 56 lbs., IHG; 

11* lb* . 20: 

ROBINSON BROS., LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH. 


fgp SOW NOW ffjp 

ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 

RUNNER 

FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 


Sow Now. 

THREENEW HYBRID 

CALCEOLARIAS 

CALCEOLARIA VEITCHII. 

A Pure White Calceolaria for the Conservatory. 

CALCEOLARIA BRONZE AGE. 

Lovoly shade of Crimson and Bronze. 

Beod of each of the above. 1 - and 2 6 per packet. 
Flowering Plants, 21- and 2/6 each; Small Plants for grow¬ 
ing on, 1/- and 16 each. 

CALCEOLARIA GOLDEN GLORY. 

A Hardy Hybrid. Deep Yellow. 

Seed, 6J. and L - per packet. Plants, 9d. and 1 - each ; 

6/- and 9/- per dozen. 

For other sterling Novelties, see Illustrated Catalogue 
(free on application). 


W. H. CLARKE, F.R.H.S. 

ROM HAMPTON PLANTS. 

A FREE GIFT of 

■2 Maidenhair Ferns, 1 Asparagus Fern icith 
2/6 orders. 

12 HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 1/3. 

Goacher s Crimson, Horace Martin, Chatillonaise, Fram- 
fleld, Polile, Mrs. Bead. Named, carriage paid. Is. 3d. Out¬ 
door flowering. 

CIANT BECONIAS. TUBERS. 

Enormous Bize bulbs, 4 inches round. Doubles and 
singles, snlmon, white, pink, rose, crimson, to colour, 1 doz.. 
Is. 6d.; large bedding size, Is. doz., showing flower. 

3 MAIDENHAIR FERNS, 6 D - 

Strong, healthy plants, with a lot of Fern on them, 1 doz.. 
Is. 9cL; big plants, from 4-inch pots, 3 for Is.; extra large 
plants, from 6 and 8-inch pots, 6d. each. Overstocked. 

A CLOW OF CLORIOUS COLOURS. 

2/- 200 BEDDINC PLANTS. 2/- 

6 Geraniums. 15 Asters, 15 Stocks, 6 Cactus Dahlias. 12 
Tropjeolurns, 20 Antirrhinums, 20 Marigolds, 3 Begonias, 20 
Everlastings. 10 Balsams, 20 Edging Plants, 10 Kocliia, 10 
Phlox, 10 Salvias, 6 Climbing Plants, 13 Love in a Mist. 
Packed separate and free on rail, 2s. 

GERANIUMS, 19 DOZ. 

Strong plants, Jacoby, pink, white, Vesuvius, Gibbolis, 
etc , Is. 6a. Paul Crampel, out pots. 2s. 6cL doz. Dwarf 
scarlet Zurich Salvias, from pots, 2s. 6d. doz. 

100 ROCKERY PLANTS, 1/- 

For summer display. In 6 varieties, separate, Is. 


ROBERT VEITGH & SON RED > WHITE > BLUE ST0CKS - 

•■■I ® Ifcl IUII Ml VUI1| 60 Lovely strong plants, Is. 20 of each, double fli 


EXETER. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


krMAmc ^labour saving aids 
Jl LI AdLl to GARDENINGSUCCESS | 


Managing Director. 


1 


anawB 


Per 1/9 Tin. 

- - _— To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


^BOUNDARY CHEMICALCoCP.CranmerSt.LIVERPOOL. 

SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


The quantity and quality of your FRUIT, VEGE¬ 
TABLES, & PLANTS will be Increased by the use of 

THERMRAD 

(Guaranteed Radio-Active) 

FERTILIZER 

As supplied to the Board of Agriculture. 

10- per cwt., f.o.r. Liverpool. 
Small bass, 7 lbs., 1 6; 14 lbs., 2 6. 

Send for Booklei. CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BRITISH THERMIT CO. v Ltd., 

THE ALBANY, LIVERPOOL. 


' LABOUR SAVERS. “Eureka" lawn sand. v 
soilfume. nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 

Sce List Please ask your agent fob the Eureka 
r articles - They are always satisfactory If any ^ 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


ON SALE BULL’S EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS 

THE STANDARD or PERFECTION 


A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 

-la. PI,ANTS.—In two Parts: Engliah-Latin and Latin- 
F.nglisb. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times. — PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London, W.C. 


IVAPORITE NSECTS IN THE SOIL J 

, Of all Seedsmen 
Strawson Chemicai C» L" 79.Queen Victoria St London 


60 Lovely strong plants. Is. 20 of each, double flowered, 
separate, make a tine patriotic Bhow, Is. 3d., carriage i>aid. 

CLARKE’S NURSERIES, 

29, HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. 

BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 


(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most permanent in effect. 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 I—3 gallons, 14 6; 6 gallons, 26'-; 12 gallons, 45 '-; 
24 gallons, 87/6. 

1 to 50 I— 3 gallons. 10/-: 6 gallons. 18-; 12 gallons, 33 -; 
20 gallons, 47^6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 

Daisy Killer 


(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 

10 cwt., £9 15 -; 5 cwt, £5; 1 cwt.. 21/-; 5611 m., 12/-; 
28 lbs., 7 6. Tins: 2,6 and 1/- each. 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


•TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, pood 

J- colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—U. J. GASSON, Net 
Works Rye. Kst.ahlished 126 years _ 

■DEAL YORKSHIRE WHIPCORDS, riding 

•LW twcods, homespuns for farmers, sportsmen, horsemen ; 
suit length, 12/6; wears like leather; showerproof. Patterns, 
post free.— Thk Bradford Woom.kn Co. (61), Bradford. 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

•Ll suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3«., 
package free.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


Strawberry Netting ssH 

" ** you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30squareyds. for Is., any length or width mode. 
Orders ovfer 5S. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address— H. J . GASSON, The Net Works. RYE. 

T AWN AND PATH ROLLERS, the 

-t-J cheapest yet introduced. Sand or Water Ballast up to 
3 cwt. for 21s.—L. PALMER & CO., LTD., Manufacturers, 
March, Cam bs. 
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THE TIMES ABOUT ROSES. 

The great dailies are now paying attention 
to gardening, in large type, too, and that, 
in these strenuous times, is a compliment 
to the art. We hope they do good, hut 
when they go wrong it is our part, per¬ 
haps, to qualify their advice. 

Hybrid perpetuals going out or fashion.— The 
Hybrid Perpetuate are out of fashion, perhaps 
beoause many of them do need a real Rose soil, 
but also because people now like floppy, pic¬ 
turesque flowers and sharp or lurid mixtures 
of colour. Still we contend that Mrs. John 
Laing i« the most beautiful of all pink per¬ 
petual-flowering dwarf Roses, both in shape 
and in colour, to say nothing of scent; and it 
does well, or well enough to satisfy a reason¬ 
able person, in a light soil. It likes that soil, 
however, as rich as it can be made, and so do 
most Hybrid Perpetuate. 

The reason here given for i>eii>etuate— 
which were never perpetuate—going out of 
fashion is quite wrong. They went out of 
fashion because of the great superiority 
in beauty of flower, of foliage, and in 
every way of the Roses of India and China. 
The article is a mere raking up of hooks 
aud catalogues that have stereotyiieil cer¬ 
tain ideas and so have led to the J>oor Rose 
gardens which were seen for many years. 

Soil. —One want* to encourage fibrous root* 
m quickly and abundantly as possible, and 
the best way to do that is to mix leaf-mould 
plentifully with the soil about the roots, or, 
indeed, any rich vegetable matter. Manure 
also may be mixed with the soil, provided it 
does not touch the roots, when they are 
planted; but the ordinary ritual of a lump 
of manure a foot or so below the roots is often 
nothing but a ritual, or at best some little 

S rotection against drought. 80 , when Roses 
ave been planted for a few years they need 
continual feeding; and in light soils con¬ 
tinual protection against drought, which can 
be provided by hoeing the soil and also by 
mulches of manure or leaf-mould or well- 
decayed Grass: Some people give a mulch in 
the winter and then dig it in in the «printr: 
but it is now that the plants need most 
nourishment, when they are making their 
great show of bloom ; and now also that they 
need protection against drought. So a heavy 
mulch profits them more now. and in July and 
August, than at any other time: and they will 
flower much better in the autumn because of 
it. 

Here the error Is great. The fatal Idea 
Is encouraged by all the books and 
catalogues that one must mulch every year 
—a hideous disfigurement in any garden, 
and quite unnecessary. If it were n ques¬ 
tion of words only one might have less to 
say, but I could show' to anybody 
interested in the matter Roses that have 
been in the same bed for years and never 
mulched, top-dressed, or watered. I had 
one bed of Marie van Houtte for twenty 
years so treated, and i>eople have said to 
me they never saw such fine flowers. This 
continual mulching and messing about the 
surface destroy the idea of a beautiful 
flower garden in which the Rose ought to 


be. If the beds are well prepared to begin 
with there is no need for this never-ending 
care and filth. 

This article in The Times for June 12th 
is headed “The Secret of Successful Use,” 
but it merely stereotypes the idea inculca¬ 
ted in nursery catalogues. Nurserymen 
have to give us good stocks of plants, but 
they are not good as guides as to what a 
man may expect after he has worked a 
few years at his Roses. It is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing to raise and get rid of grafted 
stock and to grow Roses that may last a 
lifetime in one spot. W. R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rosa Moyesl. — The handsomest of the | 
wild Roses I have seen so far, il bold 
grower, hardy, of a fine habit, form, and 
colour. A native of high mountains in 
China.—W., Sussex. 

Lonioora Maackl. — A vigorous Honey¬ 
suckle with creamy-white flowers and 
promising to be a good garden shrub. A 
native of Manchuria. It was iu good 
flower at Horde Hill In early June. 

Dlpelta floribunda. — A very graceful 
bush with pretty blooms, few as yet, the 
plant being young. It looked a real addi¬ 
tion to our garden flora and grew well at 
Horde Hill. A Chinese plant. 

Erlogonums. —I have two kinds of these 
Rocky Mountain plants both bearing the 
name umbellatum, but they differ in size 
and form of umbel. They are pretty and 
very distinct looking. Established on a 
raised border they are hardy and flower¬ 
ing freely.—W. 

Iris Vlotorine. — Lovely even among a 
lovely host. I have known this many 
years, but with me and others it has a 
tendency to disappear, and I have not seen 
it for a long time until at Borde Hill in a 
mixed border. Few plants are move 
worthy of care in the first ease to get a 
stock and then to make good use of It.— 
W. 

Gladiolus byzantlnus.— This fine old 
species has been planted in large groups 
amongst dwarf Heaths, and the effect of 
the mass now in bloom is very brilliant 
when the sun is shining on them. The 
flowers are vivid rosy-purple, a colour 
which does not easily harmonise with 
other things, and therefore care should be 
exercised in planting. It is a good form 
for naturalising in Grass and in warm, 
sunny places, aud is in bloom at the pre¬ 
sent time. 


Lonfcera Alberti.— A graceful Chinese 
bush Honeysuckle with grey leaves and 
pink flowers. In habit it resembles the 
Thibetan Honeysuckle. Seen iu good state 
at Borde Hill. 

DraoocephaUim speciosum. — I have 
ofteu tried the several kinds in gardens, 
but cannot say they ever attracted me by 
their beauty or endurance as border plants. 
This seems the best so far, with rich, soft 
purple heads of flower. These plants are 
best tried on the rock garden on dry, 
sunny spots. From Sir F. Crisp—W. 

Anchusa sempervirens.— 'This is a very 
beautiful subject for planting in associa¬ 
tion with the common Hemlock. I stocked 
this plant for many years’, but there was 
no demand for same, so I gave up grow¬ 
ing it. It. is easily propagated by anyone 
who has a few plants by lifting about a 
week after flowering and cutting the roots 
into small pieces about 1 inch long and 
dibbling same into the. ground. Each sec¬ 
tion of root will make? a good flowering 
plant the following season.—J. W. Barr. 

Senecio abrotanifolius. — This close- 
growing, bright-green, tufted plant quickly 
forms a fair-sized clump if given a 
position facing south. It has bright, 
orange-coloured flowers aud should have 
a space or pocket, in the rock garden de¬ 
voted to it, and it should also be planted 
near to the footpath so that it can be the 
more easily examined. If the rock garden 
is large these close-growing plants are lost 
to view unless they occupy a position 
where they come immediately under the 
eye. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

' Erica VeltchJ.— I have been pleased with 
this in severa.1 gardens during the past 
spring. In the gardens at Hawley Hill, 
near Black water, Hants, there was a fine 
bush in full bloom in April. It was grow¬ 
ing on the margin of an ornamental pond, 
and was 5 feet high, almost as many 
through, and covered with bloom. The 
gardener said he planted it first in a dry 
position in the rock garden, where it did 
no good. About a week later, in the 
garden at Yockly House, near Bagshot, I 
saw U in the best of health at the foot of 
a small rockery. Evidently it enjoyed the 
cool root-run.^—J. C. F. C. 

Tufted Pansies, early blooming. — 
Everyone knows the value of these in the 
garden. For early blooming in cold 
frames they are mast useful. Those who 
have only a garden frame or pit may enjoy 
these in spring before they are in bloom in 
the open. There are many ways of grow¬ 
ing them for this purpose. If some plants 
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are not allowed to bloom, and the growths 
pinched, these in early'October may be 
lifted with a ball and put into boxes or 
planted in the same way as Violets. Or 
they may be potted into 3-inch pots, treat¬ 
ing them like Violets. By the end of 
March many will be in bloom. This spring 
I had them for cutting early in April.— 
Dorset. 

Potontilla nltida alba. — The bushy 
Cinquefoils are now taking a place in the 
garden, which they well deserve. The 
many iierennial kinds in cultivation had a 
redundance of vigour which made them 
almost a nuisance in borders. The bushy 
kinds have a good habit and flower a long 
time. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Geranium anemonafollum var. Lowl.— 
This distinct, handsome and vigorous 
Cranesbill, which I have not scon before, 
(■oines from Sir Frank Crisp. The 
Geraniums, well chosen, are very useful 
plants for borders or the wild garden - 
some excellent just now as the Iberian 
Craneshill in my fences and the Blood 
('ranesbill—G. sanguineum and its forms 
-in thowild garden. The most charming 
edging of the spring this year is the 
I .a nca st e r C’ra nesbi 11.—W. 

Villarsia reniformis.— It is not often a 
new \\*ator plant of distinction comes to 
us, as I think this deserves that descrip¬ 
tion. It is quite unlike our native Villarsia 
in that the flower-stems rise from the 
water at least a foot high and bear pure 
and very pretty yellow blossoms on three 
or four corymbs together on stems. In¬ 
side tlie flower is beautifully fringed, and 
altogether it gives a very graceful effect. 
1 doubt if it is in nurseries; my own plant 
came from France. * It is a native of 
Australia.—W. 

JEthlonemas.— 1 The presence of various 
kinds of these on the rock garden is the 
most delightful novelty of recent years. 
They came to us rather slowly and only 
one kind at first; now we have several of 
easy culture and hardy. I have about 
half-a-dozen, and all are beautiful in 
colour, from the handsome AE. grandi- 
florum to the more refined Persian. Those 
beginning their culture should first try 
them on the rock garden, and in time they 
may find kinds that thrive on the level, as 
grandiflorum does with me.—\V. 

Eriogonum umbellatum. — This, from 
the Rocky Mountains, is now in full 
bloom. The flowers, lemon-yellow when 
fully expanded, and bronzy-red in the bud 
stage, are abundantly produced in umbels 
of from fifteen to twenty, on stalks about 
a foot in length. There is a faint odour to 
the flowers which is not unpleasant. The 
plants are growing on a warm, sunny 
bank, where they appear quite happy and 
throw out a dozen or so growths from the 
base of each flower-stalk each year. 
Another variety now in bloom has larger 
flowers and is one of the best plants for 
the alpine garden. 

The Wand Flower (Sparaxis) in the open 
in Scotland. — A few weeks ago mention 
was made of a certain amount of success 
which had resulted from the planting of 
Ixias in the open in these gardens. These 
have now been succeeded by a pretty dis¬ 
play of Sparaxis. which, iike the Ixias, 
were brought from Madeira a year <jr two 
ago. both lots being planted with some 
misgivings. The typical Simraxis is 
fairly well known, although it flowers but 
sparingly in the open in this country, but 
the variety under notice is much more 
graceful. It is S. pulcherrima alba, whose 
stems are thinner anil more wiry than 
those of tile type. The flower-spikes are 
freely produced and were in bloom on 
.Tunc Ttli. still being effective. Encouraged 
by the success of this comparatively 



delicate Sparaxis, more bulbs will be 
planted in similar positions — i.e., at the I 
foot of the I’each-walls, which have an 
almost due southerly exposure.—\V. McG., 
Balmac , Kirkcudbright. 

Pentstemon Watsoni. — A dark-flowered 
kind not showy in colour. These interest¬ 
ing plants of the great Rocky Mountain 
range deserve a trial in our gardens to 
find the hardiest kinds. The old forms of 
Ilartwegi deserve increase as half-hardy 
plants. In the immense range of these 
great mountains there may be kinds 
beautiful and hardy in our clime. So far 
as I have tried, P. Scouleri is the hardiest 
and a beautiful rock flower. From Sir 
Frank Crisp.—\V. 

The later Tulips.— The latest-flowering ! 
and brightest-coloured Tulip that I can j 
recommend for Grass is Tulip The Moor, a 
selected variety of T. macrospeila. The I 
colour is very deep* rich crimson, and it is 
almost the last of the May-flowering 
Tulips to come into bloom. Tullpa j 
lnacrospeila is another very beautiful 
Tulip for Grass. The scent of the flowers 
is delicious and the colour very bright. It 
blooms about a week or ten days earlier 
than Tulip The Moor. To naturalise in 
Grass it is necessary to plant these Tulips 
fairly deep. A position should also be 
selected where they are protected from 
cutting winds.—J. W. Barr, Taplow. 

The false Aoaoias (Robinia) are now’ 
beautiful in bloom, trees of Decaisne's 
variety, over 20 feet high, on a rough 
bank of clay, handsome against the blue 
sky, and Kelsey's very pretty in bloom. 
A variety with a Russian name 
(Rosynskiana) is a fine flow’d*, as also is 
the Mexican form. The forms of these 
Acacias are some of them very precious 
and beautiful in flower and leaf, but the 
varieties I find are not so long lived or 
stately as the mother tree, especially if 
they are grafted, and even if on their own 
roots I doubt if they are so hardy and 
long lived as the precious hardy Acacia. 
— W. 

A rare shrub (Telopea oreades).—This 
very interesting shrub has just bloomed 
for the first time in the garden of the late 
I)r. Alfred Russel Wallace at Broadstone, 
Dorsetshire. The plant, about 9 feet high, 
is one of a group of three, and is growing 
in the open shaded by deciduous trees, but 
otherwise unprotected. This Telopea, 
known as the pippslnml Waratah, is a 
native of Victoria and is closely allied to 
the more famous Waratah (T. specio- 
sissima) of New South Wales. The plant 
under notice carried four heads of bloom 
which were about G inches in diameter, 
comjmsed of numerous flow’ers 3 inches in 
length. The shape of the individual 
flow’ers is similar to that of the better- 
known Grcwilleas, and consists of a long 
style projecting from the side of the 
corolla which is curved backwards, ex¬ 
posing its velvety inner surface. The 
colour is a deep crimson, and a plant in 
flower is a striking object with its long, 
dark, almost blue-green foliage. The 
plants were raised by the late Dr. Wallace 
in 1907 from seeds received from Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens. He at the same time 
raised Telopea speciosissima and T. 
truncata; the former he lost, but a group 
of about six of the latter is growing be¬ 
side the Gippsland Warrttahs, and it is 
exacted that some of these may produce 
flowers next year. Mr. W. G. Wallace 
had hoped to exhibit a head of Telopea 
oreades at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Chelsea show in May, but it w r as 
not sufficiently forward to do it justice, 
whilst by the date of the next meeting it 
had passed its best. It is worth noting 
that though Broadstone is in the eastern 
extremity of Dorset, many tender subjects 


thrive there. In this garden, amongst 
other choice subjects, Blandfordia mar- 
ginata is now flow’erhig in the open, while 
Buya ccerulea near by looks perfectly 
happy, though a naturalised alien.—II. 
Blanchard, Cotswold , Parkstone, Dorset. 

A brilliant flower from Arizona (Loni- 
cera arizoniea). — One’s memories of 
Arizona are mixed up with spiny Cactuses 
and dreadfully spiny Indians, and gener¬ 
ally that it is the last place in the world 
one W’ould look for an ornament for a 
British garden. But this flower is from 
that arid land, and pretty indeed it is. It 
looks a little like the Honeysuckle from 
the Eastern States of America, but is 
larger and brilliant in colour. Seen at 
Borde Hill on a little terrace wall, and 
almost as telling as the Fire-bush. Mr. 
Bean thinks it may be one of the many 
forms of L. sempervirens, as is likely. 
These forms should lie w’orth trying. 

Pink 8penoer Bickham. — I send you 
some flow’ers of a Pink which was raised 
in my garden many years ago, and which 
someone named Dianthus Spencer Bick¬ 
ham, and one tlow’er of a plant that fre¬ 
quently does duty for it. I hope the* 
flowers will keep their colour, which is a 
very bright vivid red. The stems are rigid 
and not more than 3 inches to 4 inches in 
height, the foliage rather more Grass-like 
and less glaucous than in D. caesius. It 
is very brilliant and singularly attractive 
in tufts at the edge of stones in the rock 
garden. — Spencer II. Bickiiam, Under¬ 
down , Ledbury. 

[A dwarf-habited Dianthus with beauti¬ 
ful, richly-coloured flow’ers, and very suit¬ 
able for the rock garden. One of its 
parents is said to be D. alpinus, W’hlch 
would account for its dw r arf growth—some 
3 inches or so.—Et>.] 

Cornflowers.'— Although the dark blue 
Cornflower is the most striking of the 
family of singles, and the first in favour, 
a mixture of the different shades each in 
sufficient quantity to make an effective 
contrast affords a change from too much 
blue. The two most distinct shades apart 
from the blues are a claret and a. pale 
grey which fades with age to almost white. 
These also vary in size and in their semi¬ 
double characteristics quite as much ns 
the blues, and if care Is taken in the seed¬ 
saving for several seasons a very nice 
strain of flowers is obtained. A social 
aim should be to secure substance in the 
petal, w’hich gives a longer life to the 
flower, alike on the border and when cut. 
From the latter standpoint there are few 
more acceptable things among the hardy 
annuals than the Cornflowers, lightly- 
arranged vases of these, with some of the 
feathery Grasses, being very attractive. 
If considered advisable the space devoted 
to these flowers can remain undisturbed 
for many years, except for thinning out 
the plants and cleaning the ground, but, 
as above noted, the best flowers are ob¬ 
tained by careful selection of seed and 
annual sowing. The Cornflowers are 
among the nnnunls that lend themselves 
happily to association with hardy plants, 
and they may have as neighbours the 
white Pinks, or the white Lupin, or some 
of the Campanulas. Growers who have a 
fancy to keep different families together 
as much ns possible might use the different 
shades of the dwarf perennial Centaurea 
montaua as a facing to the annuals. They 
are a bit ragged in character, and perhaps 
not over-showy, but, taken individually, 
they have a distinctive beauty. Following 
up the idea of family grouping, if the 
arrangement in question is facing a 
shrubbery a few’ plants of C. macrocephala 
and C. ruthenica might be worked in at 
the back of the annuals.—E. B. S., Hard¬ 
wick. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM. 

The Garland-flower is one of the most 
beautiful of our Swiss wild flowers. It 
grows on the limestone rooks of the Jura 
and of the Italian Switzerland. It is the 
chalk-loving form of the dwarf Daphnes, 
1). striata being the chalk-hating one. 
1). Cneoruin is the better of the two, as the 
flowers are more fragrant; the colour, too, 
is of a better pink aud the plant is of 
dwarfer habit. It flowers in the spring 
(April-Mny) in our gardens, but in the 
Alps you find it between May and June. 
On the cliffs of our Swiss Jura it spreads 
everywhere on the pastures which are 
strewed with rocks. Its chief station is 
in the Canton de Vaud, above Rolle, on 
the Col du Marchairuz. From there it ex¬ 
tends to eight miles on each side, and is 


the exquisite Daphne rupestris (D. 
petrica), which is the rarest and the 
dwarfest of all. I have it now in pots in 
masses and in very good examples. I 
grow it like the ordinary Garland-flower, 
only that it wants the rockery or wall 
culture. f II. Correvon. 

I Floraire, Geneva. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Kalmia angustifolia. — Amongst the 
more attractive, low-growing shrubs in 
flower in June, Kalmia angustifolia must 
be given a prominent place. It requires 
similar cultural conditions to Rhododen¬ 
drons and Ericas. A native of eastern 
North America, it is there known as the 
Sheep Kill, or Sheep Laurel, by reason of 
i its branches and leaves being fatal to 
sheep which browse on them. The small, 
I oval leaves are evergreen, and from 
amongst them, about the points of the 


clusters of three or four. It is too early 
to judge whether it will prove a free 
bloomer or not. Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 
Edwardsia grandiflora, and Drimys 
Winteri are now flowering well and are 
very handsome.— H. F. Longfield, Grange 
Erin, Douglas, Cork. 

The Papaw (Asimina triloba). — This 
curious American tree is rare in English 
gardens, although its peculiar flowers en¬ 
title it to a place amongst the more inter¬ 
esting if not the more showy trees or 
large-growing shrubs. It belongs to 
A no na cere, an order that includes a num¬ 
ber of important tropical fruits, although 
its hardy representatives are not very 
prominent, for this is the only one. A 
native of the south-eastern United States, 
it there forms a fairly large tree; here, 
however, it is found as a large bush. The 
flowers, of a curious purple colour, are 
borne in June and are roughly triangular 



The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum) in Col. Rogers’ garden at Riverhill, Sevcnoalcs. 


missing in the whole chain till the 
Solothurn Jura, between Basel and Solo- 
thurn. Then it covers the whole Bavarian 
plain anil is to be found in all the district 
surrounding Muncheu. It is found in some 
parts of the Vosges, and from Bavaria 
to the east to the Carpathian chain and 
the Transylvanic Alps. It is still found 
in the south of Russia and in the north of 
Italy. On the other side it can be found 
in the Pyrenees and the Ceveunes. 

Da mix e striata, which differs from it 
in its more erect growth, its glabrous 
nature, its branches covered with leaves 
in the upjier part, is rarer, and grows in 
the granitic Alps of Austria, South 
Switzerland, and south of France. I have 
at Floraire large tufts measuring (some 
of them) 3 yards in diameter. It likes sun 
and rather dry places. 

I wrote you several times of its relative, 


shoots, the rrtse-coloured flowers are borne 
in profusion. There are many varieties 
which differ in habit or colour of flowers 
from the type. All the kinds can be in¬ 
creased from suckers. The species is 
hardy throughout the country and thrives 
equally well in the Highlands of Scotland 
and the wanner counties of England; in 
fact, it can bo grown in almost any place 
where Rhododendrons succeed. 

Pittosporum Fairchildi. —A plant of this 
Pittosporum has just flowered here for 
the first time. It would be interesting to 
know if it has flowered elsewhere, as it is 
still an uncommon shrub in the United 
Kingdom. The plant here is about seven 
years old and G feet high. The flowers, 
each about £ inch in diameter, are 
brownish - purple, contrasting pleasingly 
with the silvery greenish-grey of the 
young growths, and are usually borne in 


in outline, the six petals being arranged 
in two groups, those of the inner group 
being considerably larger than those of the 
outer ring. A fully-expanded flower is 
about 2£ inches across. The fruits, rarely 
produced here, are attractive and form an 
article of food in their native country. It 
can be grown in well-drained, loamy soil, 
but must be given a sunny position. Pro¬ 
bably if plants were grown against walls 
fruits would be matured more frequently 
than is now the case.—D. 

The Fire Bush (Embothriura coccineum). 
—Amongst the many beautiful trees and 
shrubs that can be grown out-of-doors in 
Cornwall this is one of the most con¬ 
spicuous and one of the greatest 
favourites. It is a native of Chile and 
was introduced to this country about 
seventy years ago. Here and there fine, 
examples are noted upwards of 30 feet 
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high, and Mr. Bean, in “Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,” records one at 
Kilmacurragh, in Ireland, as being 
40 feet high with a trunk 1£ feet in 
diameter. As a rule, however, it is met 
with as a bush or small tree under 20 feet 
in height. The rich scarlet flowers, pro¬ 
duced many together in axillary and 
terminal clusters, are, including the 
narrow tube, about 1£ inches long. It 
requires good, warm, well-drained, loamy 
soil, and appreciates a little peat about 
the roots at planting time. It is wise to 
place it in a permanent position whilst 
quite small, for it dislikes root disturb¬ 
ance. Propagation may be effected by 
means of layers, transplanting suckers 
which appear from the roots about the 
base of the tree, and by seeds. As it is not 
a very long-lived tree it is wise to have 
two or three trees of different ages in the 
garden. Cornwall, parts of Devon, the 
milder parts of Ireland, West Scotland, 
and a few other places are suitable for this 
plant.—D. 

Ivy growing tinder trees.—I know of 
nothing so good to cover bare places under 
trees as Ivy. Some four years ago 1 was asked 
to clothe several large spots under trees with 
Ivy. I obtained large plants in pots and 
planted them outside the branches, the long 
shoots being trained over the ground towards 
the tree, making cuts in the ground and 
pegging the shoots into these. They quickly 
rooted and soon covered the soil. In this way 
the roots are where they can get moisture.— 
West Scrrby. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT& 

HARDY PLANTS FOR POTS. 
Canterbury Bells. — Those who may 
never have tried these for blooming under 
glass should do so, for they will And them 
very satisfactory. Not only are they very 
suitable in this way for conservatory de¬ 
coration, but they are extremely useful for 
cutting, and for this purpose alone they 
should be grown where many flowers are 
required. The habit of the Canterbury 
Bell is bold and erect, and It is stiff with¬ 
out .being too formal. Whole plants cut 
off at the base are very effective for vases. 
Nothing can be simpler than the cultural 
details. If seeds aie sown early in April 
and the seedlings grown on in the usual 
manner they will be thoroughly established 
by the close of the autumn. They must 
be grown in the full sun. Winter ill a 
cool house and place in a light house in 
February with a temperature of from 
45 dogs, to 50 degs., with, of course, a 
corresponding rise as the season advances. 
Liquid manure should be frequently given 
from the time they come into free growth. 
The white variety should certainly be 
grown by all who need pure flowers for 
wreath-making, and should be made note 
of by those who do a trade in this way. 
I do not think that, its merits are well 
recognised by growers for profit. 

Clark i as. —The entry of these into the 
list of hardy flowers suitable for early 
blooming under glass is of recent date. 
They are so easily grown, so free from 
disease and insect pests, that their cul¬ 
ture is a labour of love. The pink and 
white varieties of pulchella are good, 
three plants in a 4.J-inch i>ot forming nice 
compact bushes. The varieties of elegnns 
and integrifolia are excellent, such kinds 
as Double Salmon. Double White, and 
Carmine Queen being much favoured at 
the present time. Seeds sown early In 
March will make nice plants for May 
blooming if grown along in a suitable 
temperature. Another way is to sow 
about the middle of September and winter 
the plants in n cool house or frame, just 
keeping off hard frosts. Many grow them 
In 2|-ineb pots, one plant to a pot, as they 


are so suitable for dotting about and are 
useful for vases and jardinieres. A good 
and simple plan is to sow in the pots in 
which the plants are to bloom. 

Gillenia Tripoliata.— Some years ago 
I induced a friend to try this for early 
work, and be was charmed. Stiff but 
graceful and lasting long was liis verdict. 
This Gillenia has been, to a large extent, 
obscure, and I have boon surprised how 
many gardeners with a very decent know¬ 
ledge of hardy flowers regarded it as a 
novelty. It is excellent for cutting, the 
branching heads, cut- with long stems 
having a very light, informal appearance. 
I do not think that our trade growlers have 
ever included this In their lists of forcing 
plants. One or two of the Dutch firms 
offer it in quantity and at a reasonable 
price. I got some very good blooming 
plants in this way. 

Globe flowers.—' The various forms of 
Trollius can be used for early work under 
glass. They have a remarkably fresh ap¬ 
pearance and their large Buttercup flowers 
are very bright and pleasing, contrasting 
well with Spiraeas, Primulas, and other 
things brought into bloom early in the 
year. Those who want something out of 
the ordinary should give the Globe flowers 
a trial. I am sure they would be pleased. 

Irises.— There are three Irises which, by 
reason of nobility of growth and beauty 
of flower, should be grown In pots. These 
are glgantea, w hich has ivory-white flowers 
with a yellow stripe, Monnieri, golden- 
yellow, and Monspur, mauve with yellow 
stripe. They have large blooms, line, 
handsome foliage, and run up to a height 
of about 4 feet. These Irises should be 
very useful for conservatory decoration, 
W’here tall-growing things and not bulky 
can be mixed with plants of more formal 
habit. They should be potted up in 
October, and there is no need to turn them 
dut of the pots when done flowering, simply 
put them into some slight shelter for a 
time and then place in full sun, giving an 
abundance of waiter and some liquid 
manure to encourage the youug growths 
which annually spring from the crown. In 
this way they may be grown several years 
without reletting. 

Azalea mollis. —The beautiful varie¬ 
ties of this are. in themselves, a host, and 
cannot be dispensed with by those who 
have conservatories to decorate. Im¬ 
ported plants have hitherto been pro¬ 
curable at cheap rates, though whether 
this will lie the ease next autumn is, under 
present circumstances, doubtful. English- 
grown plants can, however, be obtained, 
and will bloom quite as well as imported 
ones, although they may cost rather more. 
They should be potted In November and 
be placed in a frame or cool bouse until 
February, wiiere they may have a tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. for a month, to 
be increased as the days lengthen. A too 
high temperature in the beginning will 
prevent the flower-buds swelling properly. 

' J. Corniiill. 


NOTES AX1) REPLIES. 

Xiilium longiflorum. I 3 there any form 
that flowers from year to year like L. candi- 
dum? I have put in L. 1. giganteum three 
times. In enx*h case it did well the first year, 
then split up into tiny bulbs.—G. H. R. 

[There is no form of this which can be 
relied upon to produce a good flowering 
liereiinial. the cultivated bulbs, the sup¬ 
plies of which come chiefly from Japan, 
blooming well the first year and then 
splitting up, frequently into many small 
bulbs, though almost as frequently into 
but three or so. We have attempted the 
growing on of the largest of these latter 
again and again, when, with thousands on 
hand, the thing was worthy of experi¬ 
ment. The bulbs, however, while remain¬ 


ing sound for a season or two, never got 
beyond the basal leaf stage while given 
cold frame treatment. Some in heat were 
different and would without doubt have 
recovered. The cost of this, however, was 
prohibitive. Formerly typical L. longi¬ 
florum could lie grown and flowered each 
year. We believe these ftere from a Dutch 
source, and we have repeatedly had a good 
second year’s flowering from some of a 
batch of L. 1. eximium, though it did not 
anything like represent the batch. Hence 
it was given up as both impracticable and 
unprofitable. An amateur w’lio did not 
mind the cost of beat and other things 
might still, succeed.] 

Ipomsea Leari and X. Horafallioe. —These 
are useful climbers when rightly placed, but 
the flowers soon fade, but so long as their 
season lasts fresh flowers open every morning. 
I. Leari has a particular shade of blue—I sup¬ 
pose we may call it blue—and the flowers are 
very attractive on the conservatory roof. I. 
Horsfall is® requires more heat. I have gener¬ 
ally grown it in the etove. It ha3 a more 
woody stem than the other members of the 
family, and the flowers are red (lake would 
perhaps better describe the colour). It may be 
propagated from cuttings, and when strong 
enough may be planted m a warm bed in the 
stove. Ipomsea Leari may be grown cool.— 
E. H. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TREATMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Owing to the loss of my gardener some two 
months ago and to the fact that I have had 
to do all potting and skilled work myself as 
my other men are inadequate for it, my Chrys¬ 
anthemums, I regret to say, have been un¬ 
avoidably neglected. A few struck in the 
winter are in 48’s and beginning to suffer. The 
bulk, much younger plants, bought early in 
April, is still in the 60's into which they were 
then put and looking very bad. Will you 
kindly tell me what shift they all should have 
and whether into the flowering pots now Or 
not, also what sized pot and compost should 
be used? I presume they are beet out-of-doors 
now on a bed of &3hes. I might add that for 
some years 1 have not grown them, ana only 
require them now for conservatory and de¬ 
corative purposes—not exhibition.—N. B. 
Morris. 

[Your best course would be to shift the 
Chrysanthemums now in 48’s into pots 
9 inches in diameter. With regard to 
those in GO’S, which are, doubtless, pot- 
bound, pots inches to 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter would be quite large enough for 
these. It is fortunate that you require 
the plants to furnish flowers for cutting 
only, otherwise it would have been useless 
to attempt to do anything with them. 
With careful attention to watering and 
feeding after the compost becomes well 
filled with roots, the plants will then yield 
a fair amount of bloom which, of course, 
will be later than if the potting bad been 
attended to at the right time. The corn¬ 
iest should consist of the following in¬ 
gredients :—To four barrowlonds of loam, 
which should be of the best quality and 
not chopped too fine, add one barrowload 
of leaf-mould, one of spent Mushroom 
dung or stable manure not in too decayed 
a condition, a little wood-asbes and fine 
mortar rubbish, half a peck of bone-meal, 
or otherwise purchase a Chrysanthemum 
manure and use according to directions, a 
fair quantity of coarse silver sand, and 
about half a peck of fresh soot. Mix all 
intimately and allow the heap of compost 
to remain undisturbed for at least a week 
before using It. The potting should lie 
firmly done, using a potting-stick to con¬ 
solidate the soil round the balls of the 
plants. As soon as potted, stand the 
plants close together for a time in an open 
position on a base of ashes, syringe them 
morning ami afternoon, and afford water 
at the roots only when It is required, 
which can be ascertained by the rapping 
of each pot separately either with the 
knuckles or with a “ rapper.” If the 
plants are well watered a few hours previ¬ 
ous to placing them in their flowering- 
pots, watering will be unnecessary for the 
iirst few days.] 
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FERNS. 

POLYPODIUM AUREUM AND ITS 
NEAR RELATIVES. 

Tins well - known Fern lias greatly 
advanced in popular favour within the 
last twenty-five years or thereabouts. It 
is much older than that, having, according 
to some authorities, been introduced from 
the West Indies in 1742. Beside this 
habitat it also occurs in a state of Nature 
throughout South America, and also ex¬ 
tends into Australia. A notable feature 
of this Fern is the pleasing glaucous hue 
of Its massive fronds. In a young state 
they are simply trifoliate, but when fully 
developed they are pinnate, the leuflets 
being entire but more or less undulated at 
the margins. The creeping rhizome is 
thickly clothed with large, bright, 
brownish-yellow hairs or scales, which 
give to it a distinct character, and which 


Polypodium Schneideri.—A most in¬ 
teresting and very striking hybrid Fern, 
obtained by mixing the spores of Poly¬ 
podium aureum and that much divided 
form of the common British Polypody 
known as P. vulgare elegantissimum. In 
P. Schneideri the*influence of both parents 
is very marked, particularly the glaucous 
tone of aureum and the much divided 
frond of elegantissimum. K. It. W. 

FERNS AND SUNSHINE. 

Ferns dislike bright sunshine, thriving 
best where the atmosphere is constantly 
moist and the light of a subdued descrip¬ 
tion. At the same time, it must lie ad¬ 
mitted that Ferns are often subjected to 
treatment which is far from being in ac¬ 
cordance with their nature and require¬ 
ments. Many growers either heavily 
shade their Ferns during a great portion 
of the day, or create dense perpetual shade 


a large share of filtered light; they will 
note that in every case, although the plant 
is well sheltered from the glare of a hot 
sun, it invariably turns towards the light; 
and in most cases it will be found that 
either the morning or evening sun reaches 
it. If the grower takes Nature for his 
guide in this matter he cannot err. 
Whether his plants be grown in a glass 
structure or in the open air the same rules 
will apply. A slight shade of tiffany, to 
be applied only when needed, is all that 
is required ; and if the structure has a 
north aspect, but little artificial shade 
will be required. The plants will get a 
maximum of light without being subjected 
to the dryness which is apt to prevail in a 
structure so situated as to be exposed to 
the summer’s sun. The.se remarks apply 
equally well to the construction of 
i Ferneries in the open air. Choose, if pos- 
, sible, a situation where the plants are 
i completely screened from the noonday sun, 



Polypodium aureum. From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sens' nursery at Dyson's-road , Edmonton . 


may perhaps have suggested its specific 
name. 

Poly podium sporadocarpum, which is I 
by some classed as a variety of P. aureum, 
has the glaucous blue tint even more pro¬ 
nounced than in the older kind. It comes 
from South America, and, apart from its 
unusual tone of colour, differs from P. 
aureum in the fronds being borne on 
longer stalks, while the leaflets are 
narrower and more distant from each 
other. From its stiffer habit it is less 
effective in a small state than is P. 
aureum. Of both those above mentioned 
there is a crested variety. 

Polypodium Matt, a garden form, Is 
the finest of all of this class. Its spread¬ 
ing fronds, which are of a beautiful 
glaucous blue, are very gracefully dis¬ 
posed. They are quite crispate at the 
margins, which gives to them a light and 
elegant appearance compared with the 
other members of the aureum section. 
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by damping the glass with a mixture of 
some kind, not api»earing to realise the 
fact that Ferns, like other plants, require 
a certain amount of light to build up their 
tissues; and that when unduly deprived 
of its influence the foliage cannot well at¬ 
tain its due amount of healthy vigour. 
There are some species which will thrive 
in very shaded positions; others, again, 
such as the generality of the Adiantums, 
require a considerable amount of light, 
and are even benefited when they catch 
at some part of the day a portion of the 
sun’s raj’s. 

Many of our most beautiful stove 
species, such as the Gold and Silver Gym- 
nogrammas, seldom retain their vigour 
and beauty long unless placed in a-very 
light position. Those who would wish to 
form a correct idea of the requirements 
I of the Fern tribe in this respect should 
| visit their native haunts. There they will 
see at a glance that every plant receives 


but where they are at no time densely 
shaded. The north side of a wall or 
building, or a situation in the immediate 
neighbourhood of tall trees, where the 
early morning sun, as well as its depart¬ 
ing raySj penetrate—where the atmo¬ 
sphere is at all times cool and moist—is 
just the place in which Ferns thrive, and 
attain a luxuriant development. 

The owl as a benefactor.—In spite of the 
fact that owls are now included in the Wild 
Birds Protection Act, it is to be feared that 
many of them are annually sacrificed owring to 
the mistaken idea that they prey upon young 
game birds. A moment’s reflection would show 
that, being a nocturnal bird, the young chicks 
of partridges and pheasants would be safely 
under the maternal wing before the owl begins 
to look for its food. On the other hand, those 
whose gardens are harbours for mice, voles, 
and rats occasionally err in permitting owls 
to be destroyed. A pair or two of owls with a 
young and hungry brood will soon work 
wonders in thinning the numbers of these 
destructive pests.—W. McQ. 
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ROSE8. 

THE SCOTCH ROSES. 

These are found in but few present-day 
gardens. Half a century ago they were 
very much in vogue and many new 
varieties were raised. Only about twenty 
really distinct varieties are now grown. I 
like the Scotch Roses, if only from the fact 
that they are the harbingers of the Rose 
season, adding wonderfully to the beauty 
and brightness of the garden in May and 
early June. The flowers are certainly very 
fleeting, but what a magnificent show they 
give while they are out. Once planted, the 
Scotch Roses will give little trouble. They 
will grow, too, in practically any soil, how¬ 
ever poor, and are often found wild in ex¬ 
tremely barren spots, such as sandy com¬ 
mons and hillsides, and even on the sea¬ 
shore. These accommodating qualities 
make them fit plants for the wild garden, 
especially in situations where the poverty 
of the soil makes the choice of subjects 
extremely limited. Large clumps dotted 
about in prominent spots will add much to 
the beauty of the landscape during May, 
and blooming as they do in such dense 
masses, they can be seen from a great 
distance. All the varieties have a shrubby, 
compact habit of growth, with heavily- 
spined wood, the height varying from 
about 0» inches to 3 feet, according to the 
s*ort. Some of the smallest in growth 
would make real gems for the rock 
garden, the most suitable for this purpose 
being 

William III., which only grows a few 
inches high and produces masses of small, 
double, crimson flowers. 

Lady Hamilton forms a neat, dwarf 
bush with semi-double flowers, buff 
shaded with rose, and tinges of yellow In 
the fully-expanded flowers. 

Bicolor Nana Is a single-flowered 
variety of dwarf, compact habit, the colour 
creamy - white, heavily mottled with 
crimson. 

Other varieties might be placed in the 
liackground of the rock garden, for even 
when the bloom is over they form graceful 
shrubs. In such a position we might place 
the 

Double white Scotch, to my mind the 
sweetest of the lot, the pretty iittle snow- 
white blossoms being very neat and fairly 
full, lasting on the plant much longer than 
those of most other, varieties. There is 
also the single white. 

Ochroleuca bears single, golden-yellow 
blossoms which are charming. 

Harrisoni, when in full bloom, forms a 
wonderful bit of colour, the plants being 
smothered with double blooms of a rich 
pure yellow. As I write (June 8th) I have 
a plant of Harrisoni that has been in 
bloom since May 24th, and there is plenty 
of quite small buds yet to develop. In 
addition to its other charms this variety 
l>ossesses a delicious fragrance. Although 

Altatca is very transient it is perhaps 
the most effective of the whole group, and 
I should not like to be without a specimen 
in the garden. It is rather taller and 
.stiffer in growth than the other varieties 
and would make a fine pillar Rose. The 
single cream-tinted flowers are very large, 
some measuring 2£ inches across. When in 
full bloom the plant cannot be seen for 
blossoms. This variety also has a delicate 
but i>oworful scent. There are other named 
varieties, some single, others double, 
varying in colour from white and blush to 
deep rose, all of which are useful, some 
being very similar in colour and habit. 

In addition to the uses already men¬ 
tioned the Scotch Roses might lie grown in 
the form of low hedges, a purjiose for 
which their compact habit admirably fits 
them. Before closing I must mention 
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Stanwell Perpetual Scotch, a hybrid 
Scotch, and among the very earliest Roses 
to come into flower, often unfolding its 
delicate, rosy-white blossoms in May and 
continuing until the frost comes. Its 
habit is semi-climbing. The semi-double 
blossoms are very fragrant, closely re¬ 
sembling those of the old Provence Rose in 
that resiiect. Eglantine. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE ARTB’HOKE. 

This is now in good condition in many 
gardens, and a very handsome plant, but 
one which wo fear is too often neglected 
by the cook, and if the cook neglects it the 
gardener is sure to do so. To get good re¬ 
sults from it, it must Ik* in fairly good 
ground, and every year one must pick off 
the small shoots at the sides (called eyes), 
leaving the one main stem. This will give 
us a much lietter result. It is a whole¬ 
some and pleasant food, and has the 
great advantage that one cannot bolt it. 
All fair ways of cooking should be tried, 
especially the excellent French way of 
using the bottoms. When the heads are 
too plentiful for immediate use, as is often 
the case, the bottoms should be kept for 
present or winter use. We give a few 
reciises. Plain boiled and eaten cold is a 
good way, but various ways should be 
tried to make a constant use of this ex¬ 
cellent summer vegetable. On the Con¬ 
tinent the Artichoke is eaten uncooked 
when young, and it may be a sort suited 
for this way, but we have as yet no ex¬ 
perience of the use here. 

Baked Artichokes.— Clean and trim the Arti¬ 
chokes. Boil until tender in salted water. 
Put the Artichokes into a buttered baking- 
pan with a thin slice of Onion on top of each. 
Add two chopped Shallots, six fresh Mush-' 
rooms cut into quarters, a tablespoonful of 
minced Parsley, and a cupful of stock. Cover 
and bake for half an hour, basting occasion¬ 
ally, then uncover and bake for half an hour 
longer. 

Pried Artichokes.— Clean and trim the Arti¬ 
chokes. cut into small pieces, wash in acidu¬ 
lated water, drain, and marinate in French 
dressing if desired. Add three well-beaten 
eggs to the dressing and enough flour to make 
a batter. Add two tablespoonfuls of water if I 
the dressing is not used. Cover the Arti- j 
chokes with the batter, fry in deep fat. and 
drain. Serve with a garnish of fried Parsley. I 

Artichokes saute a la babette. Cut green | 
Artichokes into quarters and remove the 
choke. Trim the leaves neatly, parboil five 
minutes in salted water and drain. Put into 
a buttered casserole, season with salt, pepper. | 
and butter, cover and cook in a moderate oven 
for twenty-five minutes. Serve with Hol- 
landaise sauce. 

Fried Italian Artichokes.— Cut off the leaves, 
trim away the fuzzy portion, and cook until 
tender in salted water. Drain and chill on 
ice. Make a batter of half a cupful of flour 
sifted twice with a pinch each of salt and 
baking-powder mixed with half a cupful of 
milk and one well-beaten egg. Cut each Arti¬ 
choke into halves, season with salt and pepper, 
dip in batter, and fry in deep fat. Drain and 
oer\e with any preferred sauce. 

Artichokes a l’Italienne.— Wash, quarter, and 
trim the Artichokes, boil in salted water until 
tender, drain, remove the chokes, and arrange 
them on a dish with the leaves outward. Pour 
over white sauce, flavoured with stewed Mush¬ 
rooms, and garnish with Watercress. 

Artichokes a la Lyonnaire. —Prepare and clean 
the Artichokes, boil until tender in salted 
water, drain, wipe dry, and fry in equal parts 
of butter and oil. When brown add half a 
cupful of stock, thicken with butter worked 
in flour, and boil for three minutes. Season 
with salt, pepper, minced Parsley, and Lemon- 
juice. ami serve. 

Artichokes a la tartape.- Cut the stalk close, 
then with scisoora cut sharp point from leaves, ' 
removing not more than £ inch from each, t 
'« adi in cold water to which a little vinegar j 
hai been added, drain and cook gently until 1 
tender in boiling salted water. Drain' upside 
down until dry. Fill with tartare sauce or I 
with a sauce made as follows: Beat together ' 
half a cupful of melted butter, a teaspoonful I 
each of Lemon-juice and Olive-oil, and salt, 
paprika, French mustard, and grated Onion to 
*'ca*.>n. Bring to the boil, lake from the fire, 
iiiitl pour it very slowly upon one well-beaten i 
egg. Pour over the Artichokes, and nerve. I 

Artichoke bottoms a l’orloff.- — Marinate for 
an hour in French dreasing eight cooked j 
Artichoke bottoms. Fill with a vegetable 
macedoine seasoned with French dressing, i 
cover with a layer of thick mayonnaise, I 


sprinkle with minced Parsley, and serve, very 
cold. 

Artichoke bottoms a la pompadour.— Cover 
eight Artichoke bottoms with cream sauce. 
Lay on each one a large floweret of boiled 
^Cauliflower, cover with more of the sauce, 
sprinkle with crumbs and grated cheese, dot 
with melted butter, and bake brown in a 
buttered pan, basting with stock as needed. 
Serve with maitre d’hotel sauce. 

THE LEEK. 

That very ancient vegetable, the Leek, 
ought to be cultivated more abundantly in 
England now that we are determined to 
raise more of our own food supplies. It is 
in season throughout the months when 
the kitchen most needs this kind of thing. 
The Egyptians worshipped the Leek ns a 
divinity. Some jieopie say that it is a fine 
plant for the liver, and that it is also valu¬ 
able in diseases of the chest. As the Leek 
is milder than the Onion, nobody can 
reasonably object to it when it is properly 
cooked. The oldest recipe I can find 
directs us to take the mildest Leeks we 
can get, to cover them with young Cab¬ 
bage leaves, and to cook them under the 
hot embers, serving them in a dish witli 
gravy, oil, and wine. I do not expect 
every reader of this book to rise straight 
up and hunt for Cabbage leaves; indeed I 
am not sanguine that many people will l>e 
willing to make experiments with Leek 
cookery in any direction. Here, however, 
are some instructions for the treatment of 
Leeks in a manner which seems unknown 
in England. I have the recipe from a 
Frenchman who told me that the dish was 
called a flamiche. He said that it was 
a special dish of the north, but I could not 
And out whether he meant the north of 
France or the north of Europe, and it is 
only since beginning to write this book 
that I have traced it in the old cuisine of 
Picardy. 

Take four or five good Leeks and cut 
them into dice the night before you want 
the flamiche. Lay them in salted water, 
throw in a few drops of vinegar, and 
leave them to blanch. Next day prepare a 
paste as for “ short crust.” Put into a 
casserole a good ounce of butter and a 
dessertspoonful of flour. Let the flour 
take a good colour^add less than a third 
of a pint of boiling milk. Chop up the 
blanched dice of leeks finely, put them In 
the casserole and let them cook with the 
milk and butter and flour for about thirty 
minutes. You will find that the cooking 
reduces the liquid, but you must have 
ready the yolk of an egg with which to 
bind the mixture. Roll out the paste to 
the thickness of n £ inch, lay it in a 
shallow tin, leaving plenty of overlap, pour 
the rooked Leeks in the midst, and fold 
the paste over, pinching the sides together. 
Bake in oven as you would an Apple turn¬ 
over .—Home Cookerjf in IFar Time. 

Marrows and their cooking.— We have 
already in past years given a pretty full 
account of ways of cooking this excelleut 
vegetable, and now we only call the 
attention of those interested in garden 
food to the matter, with the recommenda¬ 
tion that they may find much better ways 
of cooking it than the one usually 
adopted. The British dish of pap made of 
it. smothered with melted butter, always 
reminds us of Voltaire’s description of 
England as a country with fifty religions 
and only one sauce. The Marrow would be 
better without that, sauce. What we should 
study in cooking this wholesome food are 
the ways of the Italians and others, who 
serve it au gratia, braised, baked, or fried 
in batter. The thing is to get right away 
from the too soft, jiappy way in which it 
is often served in British houses. It. is 
good with Rice, cheese. Tomatoes, and 
with Onions (excellent when baked i. 
These are a few suggestions which any 
capable cook will know how to act upon. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A GARDEN ON AN OLD CASTLE— 
SCOTNEY. 

Our islands are studded with beautiful 
ruins, and a few of the old castles are still 
inhabited. I was lately reading that at 
one time there wereover thirty fortified 
castles in Kent. Times have changed 
since then and people in these islands 
have ceased fighting to some extent. 

Seotney is on the borders of Kent in a 
pleasant - looking Kentish district. I find 
the name on my oldest map of Sussex 
(1010). It was built long before that 
date, and at about the same time as 
Bodiam, a beautiful ruin in the same 
county. The castle fell into ruin to a 
great extent and a modern house has been 
built on the hill near it. the best possible 


in dry weather. To neutralise bright 
colours in large gardens I have tried 
other effective mixtures; among other 
things scarlet Lobelia The Queen, with 
bronze leaves, over *a base of Harrison’s 
Musk or Mesembryanthemum eordifoliuni. 
Other mixtures were Gibson’s Castor Oil. 
a bronze-leaved variety easily raised from 
seeds in heat, and white-flowered or varie¬ 
gated-leaved Pelargoniums, or variegated 
Pelargoniums and blue or purple Tufted 
Pansies to form a base. There are many 
similar combinations when we are tired of 
so many scarlet Pelargoniums.—E. H. 


SUMMER REDDING. 

Wjiere the dual system of planting is still 
practised the time has arrived for the 
summer planting, although the sharp 
frosts still experienced (May 31st) make 
one rather dubious about putting out the 


have it. There is nothing, for instance, 
quite so bright as Paul Crampel Pelar¬ 
gonium, and a bod of this in varying 
heights will be a prominent feature of the 
garden right up to the end of the season. 
Less massive in api>earance, but equally 
brilliant and/even more enduring, is Salvia 
Glory of Zurich. A still taller flower, of 
a somewhat similar shade for very large 
beds, is (’anna Alphonse Rouvier. The 
Salvias and Cannas can be massed, ns in 
the case of the Pelargonium above noted, 
or nice si>ecimen plants may be isolated 
on a carpet of Seagull Pansy. 

It may be noted that whilst some things 
lend themselves to isolation on a cariiet 
of dwarfer plants, others cannot be used 
effectively in this way. In the latter 
category would come Miss Willmott 
Verbena, one of our best pink flowers. A 
bit stiff and formal, perhaps, but this ap- 



A garden on an old castle, Seotney. 


use being made of the ruined castle by 
turning its remaining arches and walls 
into a very interesting garden. The walls 
are now clothed with Wistaria and 
climbing Roses, and the water of the moat; 
is jewelled with Lilies and Irises. In the 
turfed courts, no longer busy with human 
feet, are set here and there beds of 
shrubs and flowers, and the effect of the 
whole is charming, and which we feebly 
attempt to show’ in this illustration. The 
house is set in rich pastures and the walls 
are clothed with plants that sow them¬ 
selves. W. 


Balsams planted out.— These are usually 
grown as gm?nhonse plants, but are more 
effective planted out 2 feet or so apart, 
the spaces between being filled with white 
Verbenas or some other dw’arf contrasting 
plant. Raisa ms should not be planted till 
the middle of June, and should be watered ! 


more tender things; in fact, it will be 
exceptionally risky to do so, for in several 
J places in the neighbourhood Runner Reans, 
Marrows, and Dahlias w’ere badly cut. In 
the arrangements in connection with the 
' above, one of the main considerations 
should be simplicity as opposed to ony- 
I thing elaborate or a lot of unnecessary 
mixtures. One welcomed the gradual de¬ 
cline of so much carpet bedding, but this 
w’as succeeded in many places by what, to 
my thinking, was quite ns objectionable, 
the mixed bed system, that is, the crowd¬ 
ing together into one bed of all sorts of 
different things in varying heights and 
habit of growth with absolutely nothing 
in common to warrant their association. 
Also they w’ere often packed close together 
and had no chance to display their true 
character. If the taste of the planter de¬ 
mands a bit of bright colour as supplied 
by some of the tender flow’ers, by all means 


pea ranee can be relieved if required by 
tying up an occasional shoot at intervals 
through the bed to small pyramids of 
stout twigs and letting the shoots ramble 
over them. Those who like a pink flower 
of less formal habit than the Verbena 
could use Antirrhinum Nelrose. Another 
1 plant that does not associate happily with 
many other things, unless it may be a 
I cari>et of white Tufted Pansies, is the 
Heliotrope, but an occasional bed is in- 
disi>ensnble in all gardens, and so it is as 
i well to have ready at planting time a few 
plants considerably taller than their 
| fellows to relieve w’hat otherwise would 
present rather a flat appearance. It is 
1 difficult to over-estimate the value of 
I Fuchsias for the summer garden, they can 
be used in variety in so many different 
situations. I remember some years ago 
being struck with a bit of planting on a 
sloping bank in a large southern garden, 
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bold alternate clumps of General Roberts 
Fuchsia and Yucca tilamentosa both 
flowering profusely. It looked like a bit 
of Nature’s work in a more favoured 
climate. In the case of Fuchsias separate 
beds may* be devoted to one variety, or 
they may be mixed in different shades, 
according to the taste of the planter. 
There is nothing incongruous in the latter 
arrangement, but in either case sufficient 
room should be allowed for the develop¬ 
ment of individual plants, and it is ad¬ 
visable to have them in varying heights. 
Where Begonias are used they should be 
restricted to .erect, small-flowered singles 
or doubles. Huge drooping blossoms are 
not suitable for flower garden work, the 
first heavy rain sending them to the 
ground, from which they only partially 
rise, and that in a bedraggled condition. 
Marguerites, as represented by the single 
white, double white, and yellow, flower 
most profusely, but are very formal in 
habit, and are seep to the best advantage 
when they can be associated on a large 
scale with tall Dahlias, Larkspurs, 
Delphiniums, and the like. They are ex¬ 
tremely useful for pots, vases, boxes, etc.. 


tion. and there are not many bona fide 
annuals that fulfil this qualification. In 
the case of those which, although brilliant 
are comparatively short-lived, they should 
either not be put in a very prominent 
place, or, if so, growers will have to be 
prepared with a substitute when the brief 
flowering spell is over. E. R. S. 

Hardwick. 


PENTSTEMON SCOULERI AT 
LILFORD HALL. 

This is a very graceful Pentstcmon and 
quite hardy in our country. That it does 
well in the Midlands is shown by our illus¬ 
tration, although it is not easy to convey 
an idea of its charming colour in this 
way. 


TULIPS FAILING. 

I see amour? the answers to correspondents in 
Gardening Illustrated in the issue of May 29th 
a case of failure among Tulips, and as it 
corresponds almost identically with my own 
I should be glad of your advice on the sub¬ 
ject, and send you a bulb of each (one Cottage 
Maid and one Baronne de la Tonnaye) for 
your inspection. I bought these bulbs in the 
autumn of 1912. and nlanted them in flower 
borders facing east and west. They have been 


course of a year or two, If planted in very 
sandy soil, and lifted and dried each year, 
the majority may recover. If you have 
only a few* they are not worth any further 
trouble. Mrs. Langtry Narcissus is usually 
a success in good loamy soil. The double 
white Poetieus requires a much stiffer soil, 
much moisture at the root, and to be 
grown without disturbance, When estab¬ 
lished in deep, moist loams, or others that 
are quite wet, this variety rarely suffers 
from the so-called “blindness.”] 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Varieties of the herbaceous Phlox, especi¬ 
ally the decussata section, multiply with 
each succeeding year until of them, ns of 
other families, it may be said “ too many 
and too much alike.” Apart from the 
necessity of selecting the best, so far as 
size of truss, and pip, and distinct colour 
are concerned, it is advisable in the pink, 
scarlet, deep rose, and purple shades, as 
represented by sorts like Selma, Coquelicot, 
Champignol, nnd Le Malidi, to choose those 
least affected by heat. The colour of some 
varieties goes very quickly under the in- 



Pcntstemon Scouleri in the rock garden at Lilford Hall, Qundle , Northants. 


but for the flower garden I prefer the best 
forms of Chrysanthemum maximum. 

In making a selection of tender plants 
to help with hardy things and annuals in 
beautifying the garden in summer the 
above families and varieties would have 
to be included. There are, of course, 
many others, but these are some of the 
best. Other things once very popular 
have, to a largo extent, been sujierseded. 
notably dwarf Lobelias, Marigolds, and 
white and yellow foil a god plants, by 
Tufted Pansies. So many beautiful things 
in white, yellow, and many shades of blue 
are now available in these Pansies and 
they lend themselves so readily to associa¬ 
tion with the majority of taller plants, 
that they supply nearly all the material 
required for carjieting. 

. In connection with the different kinds'"of 
annuals used it may lie noted that to get 
the best results they require rather more 
attention than is generally given in the 
selection of the most suitable sorts, pre¬ 
paration of ground to suit different re¬ 
quirements. thin planting or thinning out. 
liberal treatment at certain stages of 
growth, and the like. Long-sustained 
flowering is, of course, a great consldera- 


taken up eaeh June (beginning) since and re¬ 
planted in the autumn. This year they have 
failed altogether, the leaves of Cottage Maid 
being spotted and practically no flowers, and 
the same in the case of Baronne de la Tonnaye 
—hardly any flowers. My gardener at first 
thought it was due to manuring the beds each 
autumn, and then that perhaps lifting too 
soon w T as the cause. I propose to leave them in 
the beds this year, and give no manure. Do 
you consider this will remedy the evil, or do 
you think the bulbs are now useless? I' have 
Narcissus Mrs. Langtry and N. poetieus fl.-pl. in 
the same bed, and these, too, have been mostly 
” blind.” Would you kindly tell me if bulbs 
should have manure or not. and also whether 
one should cut off the flower of the Tulip 
directly it is finished or leave it to form a 
seed-pod? I should be very grateful for any 
help in the matter. The bulbs when taken up 
have always been put into the ground again 
for a time.—M. A. 

[The most probable cause of the failure 
is early lifting before the bulbs had 
matured, and this, if followed by im¬ 
mediate drying off, is always inimical to 
subsequent success. Leaving the bulbs in 
the ground this year will only hasten the 
end, as the Tulip resents this treatment as 
much and as quickly as the opposite ex¬ 
treme. The bulb should develop and 
mature and be lifted in July, and rested 
till the end of September in a dry, airy 
place. If you have many bulbs they would 
be worth trying in a bed apart, and in the 


fluence of a hot sun, nnd such want a 
shady position to have them at their best. 
It is* also worth noting that some whites 
retain their freshness much longer than 
others, possibly due to greater substance 
in the pip. I think the best whites I have 
grown from this point of view were Mrs. 
Jenkins and Rheingau, although the early- 
flowering Snowdon is remarkably good. 
Varieties with the softer shades of blue 
retain their colour well, and these are 
greatly prized for cutting. If a partially- 
shaded s]M»t can be found nnd the ground 
thoroughly well done, a couple of large 
beds on turf might be devoted to Phloxes, 
as. if a selection of the best of the two 
different sections is made and they are 
planted in alternate clumps, there will be 
a good display for three months, starting 
from the end of June. It is a good plan 
to plant thinly and carpet the surface of 
the bed with Tufted Pansies: not neces¬ 
sarily in any one particular shade. They 
may be in mixed colours, only they should 
Ik* of the same habit of growth, i.e., dwarf 
and close like Seagull nnd William Kiel. 
The occasional and persistent removal of 
decaying pips from the trusses of the 
Phloxes is a somewhat tedious operation, 
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but it is worth the trouble, as, given such 
attention, back pips are able to push 
through and develop. E. B. S. ’ 

Hardwick. 


THE GIANT ASPHODELS 
(Eremurus). 

Among the most remarkable additions to 
our gardens of recent years, these are 
very often set in almost an alarming way, 
perhaps in the kitchen garden or in a 
nursery, or elsewhere, where the naked 
giants stand staring at us. Effective 
grouping is the remedy, and this is best 
done with hardy plants, such as Yucca 
and Lily, with a good background of 
green things. They are at home in our 
land in all ways, and they deserve that 
special arrangements should be made for 
them. The best arrangement I have seen 
so far is a group at. Borde Hill, which is 
shown in the illustration. W. 


Backward bedding plants.—In many houses 
at thiss time of the year there are often to be 
found amongst plants intended for the flower 


FRUIT. 

THE STONING OF GRAPES. 

Late varieties of Grapes are now stoning 
generally, and for a time a little more 
latitude in regard to lateral growth should 
be allowed. At the same time, this must 
not be allowed to become so rampant as to 
need the knife when stopping does take 
place, as the sudden check thus adminis¬ 
tered oft times leads to “ shanking/' 
When stoning is complete the bunches 
should l>e looked over for the purpose of 
removing any berries which may not ap- 
l>enr to be wanted, or Which if retained 
will lead to “ wedging” at the linal swell¬ 
ing. This is more likely to occur in the 
body and point of the bunches than on 
the shoulders. Particular attention in 
this direction must be paid to all those 
varieties the berries of which, under good 
management, attain large dimensions— 
Gros Maroc and Gros Colmar being two 
notable examples. As soon as the stoning 


to be grown must, like those in which the 
earliest crops are produced, be well heated, 
as the weather is ofttimes cool and dull 
at the time when the fruits are finishing. 
If more than one crop is needed, a further 
sowing should take place in about ten days’ 
time. 


THE PEAR CROP. 

The I'ear crop will be partial this year, 
for in places where the bloom escaped the 
frost it is likely to be heavy, whereas, on 
the other hand, in districts where a suc¬ 
cession of sharp frosts struck unprotected 
trees there will be very little fruit. In 
connection with this it may be well to 
recommend planters, especially those who 
contemplate a trial of cordon trees, that 
it is far better to confine themselves to 
half a dozen really good sorts—good, that 
is. from many different standpoints— 
rather than invest in many varieties that 
may be only second-rate in quality, some¬ 
what. indifferent croppers, and very 
quickly over after they ripen. Also, it is 



A group of 


Giant Asphodels (Eremurus) at Borde Rill , Sussex. 


garden some that ane too backward for the ( 
purpose. These may be used in several ways, ' 
nowever, to much advantage. One is for the 
ailing of window-boxes and baskets; in fact, 
it is to these smaller plants that one should 
turn attention at the moment. In this con¬ 
nection one thinks of the beauty of boxes a 
few weeks hence that are filled with Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums. Petunias, or other 
Kiibjects of a trailing habit like Verbenas or 
Campanulas. Often the simplest arrange¬ 
ments are the most effective in the long run.— 
Townsman. 

Home-saved seeds.—Last season was note¬ 
worthy for the freedom with which seeds 
ripened, and, no doubt, in common with many 
others, 1 saved a considerable quantity of 
seeds of dinerent kinds. Among these were 
various hardy annuals, and. being sown freely 
in early April, their germination has been the 
subjeot of comment. Generally speaking, in 
dealing with hoine-eaved seeds one is perhaps 
inclined to be dubious of them and to sow 
with a free hand. The seeds of the annuals 
referred to have germinated well, and con¬ 
siderable work will be entailed in thinning. 
This tendency to sow thickly when dealing 
with home-saved seeds is very natural, for in 
the average summer the vitality of such seeds 
is not exactly to be depended on.— Kirk. 

Oeum reptans.—I am growing Geum reptans 
in sandy loam, keeping the soil fairly moiBt. 
New leaves arrive and older ones depart, but 
the plant looks poorly and makes no progress. 
Is the treatment at fault?—A. 


| i>eriod is safely passed the Vines must 
have every assistance to enable them to 
swell their fruit to maturity. A final 
dressing of artificial manure must, there¬ 
fore. then be afforded, which may be 
lightly pricked in if it can lx* done with¬ 
out. injuring surface-roots, otherwise it 
should be sprinkled on the surface and 
washed in. This does not preclude the use 
of liquid-manure on subsequent occasions 
whenever water is required at the roots. 
Neither does it imply that a reiuulching 
of the border if that applied earlier in the 
season has become exhausted is unneces¬ 
sary. After the final swelling of the 
berries commences close stopping of 
laterals must be practised, looking the 
Vines over weekly for the purpose. In 
hot w’eather liberal ventilation may be in¬ 
dulged in and closing done in time to 
secure a temperature of 85 degs. 

G. P. K. 


Melons.— Seed must now be sown to fur¬ 
nish plants for supplying ripe fruit in 
autumn. The houses in which these are 


well to make sure that the sorts chosen 
are thoroughly reliable on the Quince. 
If confined to half a dozen, I should un¬ 
hesitatingly choose Louise Bonne. Beurre 
Hardy, Beurre Alexandre Lucas, Thomp¬ 
son's, Nouvelle Fulvfe, and Glou Morceau, 
all of: clean, kindly growth, without being 
too luxuriant, and all in average seasons 
good cropiXM’s. Beurre Alexandre Lucas is 
not quite first-class in quality, but I should 
always include it in the best half dozen, 
as it hardly ever fails to crop well and Is 
very useful in seasons when very high* 
class varieties fail. I should plant 
Thompson’s ' rather than Doyenne du 
Comice. It is nearly as good in quality, 
and more reliable, a more consistent 
cropper, and more adaptable to different 
soils and situations. There is a wide dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to Glou Morceau. or 
what is sometimes grown ns Glou Mor¬ 
ceau, and Mr. Blackmore struck the dis¬ 
paraging note when he w r rote of it: “ Bad 
as a standard, and worse from a wall; 
flat and loose-textured.” Now, this is so 
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unlike the true Glou Moreeau that the 
only inference is that the well-known 
author had got hold of a very inferior sub¬ 
stitute, the true variety being fresh and 
rich in quality and one of the closest-tex¬ 
tured Pears in cultivation. It is also one 
of the best keepers after approaching the 
rif>ening stage, and those fortunate in hav¬ 
ing a good crop of it are safe for good 
dessert Pears for several weeks from mid- 
Pecember onward, the essentials to secure 
this being to allow the fruit to hang as 
long as possible before gathering and stor¬ 
ing in a cool, airy room. 

There was a wonderful lot of bloom on 
some of the heavy cropping Pears this 
year, notably Marie Louise d’Uccle, 
Beurre Diel, and the Autumn Bergamot. 
Many people thin the blossoms, but 1 
prefer to wait until after they set and then 
thin the fruit. I hardly think the highly- 
perfumed Pears, like William’s Con- 
seiller de la Cour, Van Mons le Clerc, and 
others, are so much in favour as in former 
years; indeed, some palates find them de¬ 
cidedly objectionable. Very few, how¬ 
ever, lake exception to the Bergamot 
flavour, nor have I known anyone object 
to Vineuse, a medium-sized, second-early 
Pear with a flavour and richness all its 
own. or to Zephirin Gregoire, a small, 
richly-flavoured late fruit. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

To attain success in the forcing of the 
Strawberry it is essential that every at¬ 
tention be paid to the preparation of the 
plants from the time they are layered until 
the crowns become fully developed in 
autumn. The earliest runners make the 
best plants, and to ensure there being an 
a id pie supply'of these it is best to set out 
a certain number of plants each season 
for the purpose of supplying runners alone. 
If denuded of their flower-spikes when 
they push up, the plants’ energies are then 
concentrated on the production of runners 
only, which, as a result, are not only early, 
but vigorous, and when layered become 
rooted and ready for separation from the 
parent plants some w’eeks in advance of 
those layered in the usual w’ay. The next 
best plan is to secure runners from plants 
set out early in the preceding year. These, 
after they have fruited, will furnish earlier 
and stronger runners than do two-year 
and older plants. In the latter contingency 
the runners naturally lack vigour and 
should never be employed unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Methods of layering. — This usually 
consists in pegging the runners on to the 
‘soil with which the requisite number of 
fiO-sized pots has been previously filled; 
but some growers prefer layering at once 
ipto the fruiting-pots, which has the ad¬ 
vantage that no after-potting Is required. 
Whichever method is favoured, the pots 
must be prepared without delay. These 
should be clean, specially so when fruiting- 
sized pots are to be used, an.d in this latter 
Instance they must also be well drained, 
using clean crocks for the purpose. In the 
first-named instance a piece of fibrous loam 
placed over the drainage-hole in each pot 
will suffice. 

Soil for layering. —For the filling of 
the smaller pots any ordinary potting soil, 
if fairly rich, will answer, but for the 
larger or fruiting pots compost of a more 
substantial nature is required. This 
should consist largely of fibrous loam, 
either chopped or pulled to pieces by hand. 
To this a fair proportion of dried liorse- 
dropplngs broken flue, or some spent 
Mushroom manure, a small quantity of 
wood-ashes and bone-meal, and in the case 
of loams of an adhesive nature a little 
lime rubble in a rather fine, condition 
should be added. The mixing of the com¬ 


post should be one of the first preliminaries 
to have attention, and the longer it can 
lie before use, so long as it is under cover, 
the better. A little fresh soot sprinkled 
over the crocks will prevent worms gain¬ 
ing ingress. The pots as they are filled, 
whether large or small, should be carried 
to where layering is to be done, and stood 
quite level on account of the watering 
hereafter. The runners should be secured 
in position with pegs made either of firm 
twigs taken from old birch brooms, bracken, 
or galvanised wire, the last being the most 
serviceable as they last for years. Water¬ 
ing has to have careful attention, particu¬ 
larly in dry weather, as the rootlets 
quickly suffer from drought. When many 
plants are required, the watering, etc., 
should be placed in the hands of one 
person. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A well-trained Pear-tree (page 357).— 
This Is a very good example of a well- 
trained tree, and It would be better still 
if the short branches had been entirely 
removed, leaving a uniform distance be¬ 
tween the main branches. There are five 
short branches wiiich seem superfluous, 
and only tend to crowd the tret 1 . M. 
Lorette, in his book “La Taille Lorette,” 
gives 1G inches as the correct distance 
between branch and branch. There is one 
point in the interesting nrticle accom¬ 
panying the illustration which I venture 
to question: The writer recommends the 
triple-stemmed cordon. I believe this is 
entirely condemned by M. Lorette, whose 
favourite form Is the double U or four- 
stemmed cordon. The objection to the 
triple form is obvious on reflection—viz., 
the central branch is likely to draw away 
the sap to the disadvantage of the two 
outside branches, as the flow always takes 
the easiest course. In the single or double 
U this trouble is avoided by their parti¬ 
cular form. Whilst the single V can be 
obtained in this country, up to the pre¬ 
sent the double U has been neglected by 
nurserymen, possibly on account of Its 
taking longer to be formed, but I think 
your renders will at once recognise its 
superiority to the triple form. All who 
are interested in training and pruning 
fruit-trees should read “La Taille 
Lorette.’’ It is a book which will at once 
interest and enlighten them as to the most 
lecent developments on fruit-tree training 
and pruning in France. The system advo¬ 
cated is more or less revolutionary, and it 
is supported by the most convincing illus¬ 
trations of actual examples. The great 
principle laid down for pruning is: No 
winter pruning, and always prune when the 
sap is up.—F. B., Springfield, Northants. 

The Pear-leaf bJinter-mite (F. A. T. T>.) — 
The leaves you send have been attacked by the 
Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon next year as 
the attack is noticed the infested leaves should 
be picked off and the remainder sprayed with 
some insecticide, as naraffln emulsion, takinR 
care that the insecticide reaches the under¬ 
sides of the leaves. It would also be advieable 
to spray the tree when the leaves have fallen 
with caustic alkali solution. 


The advantage of movable garden frames. 

—The general opinion in regard to the fixipg 
of garden frames is to place them where they 
will get the maximum amount of sun. This 
is all right in the earlier months of the year 
for many subject#* sheltered under them, and 
it is also suitable for certain plants that need 
to be slightly shaded from the full glare of 
the sun in summer. There are other sub¬ 
jects, however, which have to be found room 
for in a cold frame during the summer 
months, and which benefit when thev can be 
given a place where they can enjoy shade. In 
this connection one may mention Cinerarias, 
Primulas, and Cyclamens, which must not be 
exposed to continual heat the whole of the 
day, otherwise they become limp and lose 
vigour, until finally degeneration sets in and 
they are not worth retaining. In these 
circumstances the advantage of a movable 
garden frame, one that may be easily taken 
to pieces, or lifted bodily to a north position, 
where plants may get shade for part of the 
day in the hot weather is apparent. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME GOOD LATE PEAS. 

Those who have suitable soil and position 
have a distinct advantage in the growing 
of late Peas, as, no matter how good the 
variety, all depends uiion the soil to get a 
profitable return. By late Peas I mean 
when good dishes can be had from October 
till a much later period. In the North, , 
given a mild autumn, I have had a good 
supply well into November and a, few 
dishes in early December. This note deals 
with a few good Jate kinds. Many years 
ago I found no Pea equal to Ne Plus Ultra 
if a true stock was procurable, but it is at 
times very disappointing, as there are 
some poor stocks. An excellent Pea of the 
Ne Plus Ultra type is the Clielsonian, a 
G feet variety giving pods of a deep green 
colour and of excellent quality. It is of a 
branching habit, of strong growth, ideal 
for light land, and one of the latest Peas 
w T e have, as it bears quite freely late in 
the season. Those who can give it a good 
loamy soil will find it a great bearer. 
Another very reliable late Pea is Selected 
Gladstone, one of the best dry weather 
Peas I have growm. It has a distinct, 
much-curved pod, and is of medium height, 
rendering it more useful for a small garden 
than the tall ones. Another equally good 
and quite late Pea is Sutton’s Continuity, 
as its name implies, a long cropper. This 
is one of the best I have grow r n to resist 
mildew. In some respects it favours the 
well-known Perpetual, also a splendid late 
variety. Sutton’s Late Queen, a medium 
grower 3 feet to 4 feet high and one of 
the best to resist mildew and drought, 
though it has been growrn many years has 
few equals. Others, such as Latest of All. 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and the taller Stand- 
w r ell, are reliable and cannot be omitted. 
The above list will give an ample selec¬ 
tion of reliable varieties for latest sup¬ 
plies. 

At the same time, there must be good 
culture and suitable soil for these late 
kinds, sowing, if possible, in June or early 
July, when the soil is moist, so that the 
seeds germinate freely. In a light soil 
prepared trenches are of great value. It 
is waste of time and seed to sow in poor 
hind. ___ \Y. F. 

Silver Beet. —With reference to article in 
last week’s Issue re Silver Beet, would you 
mind giving a few cultural hints? I have a 
large number of seedlings of this vegetable. 
Should they be transplanted into the good 
soil separately, and what treatment after¬ 
wards? -F. A. Darraij. 

[Any good garden soil suffices for the 
cultivation of the Silver-leaved Beet. The 
seed should be sown in drills drawn 
15 inches to 18 inches apart, and the re¬ 
sulting plants thinned to 1 foot as under. 
Any irregularities in the lines can be made 
good by lifting and transplanting the 
seedlings from where they have come up 
thickly or where they need thinning to 
where required. In dry weather an 
abundance of waiter at the roots is neces¬ 
sary, ns the more luxuriant the growth 
the larger the leaves and mid-ribs or leaf¬ 
stalks, which are the portions of the plant 
that are generally used for cooking. If tht* 
soil in which your plants are already 
growing is in fairly good condition you 
may let them remain, and transplant the 
thinnings elsewhere. But if the soil is too 
poor for justice to be done the plants, then 
transplant the whole of them, doing this 
carefully and keeping them supplied with 
w r ater daily until the roots get a grip of 
the soil and the plants commence to make 
new growth. Stir the ground frequently 
between the plants with a hoe, and to en¬ 
courage a robust and succulent growth give 
plentiful supplies of water. When full 
grown divest the plants of the larger and 
outside leaves, and use these first.] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 17th. — Viburnums 
(various), JEscultis Briotti, Acacias (white 
and rose), Spindle-tree, Rubtis, alpine 
Laburnum, Medlar , Polygonum Baldschu - 
anicum, Solatium cri spurn, Busli and 
climbing Honeysuckles, Deutzias, Acti- 
nidia aryuta, A. Kolomikta, Kaphlolepis 
ovata, Rosa Moysci, Rose Austrian 
Copper, Coriarias, Abclia floribunda, 
Snottberry, Spirwa Hcuryi, and others. 
Wistarias, Rhododendrons (various). 
Azaleas, Pyracanthas, Perncttyas, Olearia 
macrodonta, Kalinin latifolia and K. 


euneata. Partridge Berries (various), 
IB wa gnus. Andromedas, Clematises (many 
species and varieties), Roses (numerous), 
Carpenteria ealifornica, Robinia Kelseyi, 
Hedysarum multijugum , Cotoncaster hori- 
zontalis, C. humifusa, Rock Roses 
(various), Bun Roses (various), Wcigalas, 
Fabiana imbricata. Ericas (several), 
Rhus Cotinus, R. co donodes. Orange 
Blossom, Vacciniums, Broom, Magnolia 
eordata. Mountain Ash (cut-leaved), Bcr- 
beris covciana, B. aristata, Fontanasia 
Fortunei, Thorns (red and white). Primu¬ 
las, Forget-me-nots, Anehnsas, alpine and 
Oriental Poppies, Iris sibirica and others, 
Xymplirras (many varieties), Ranunculus 
Lingua, R. aquatilis. Day Lilies, Mar¬ 


guerites, O lobe-flowers, Lactuca, Lysi- 
rnachia vulgaris. St. Bruno’s Lily, Are- 
narias. Musks, Aubrictias, Erinus, Platy- 
s lemon californicuni. Street Williams, 
single Paonies, Tritomas, OUia tricolor. 
Geraniums, Erigerons, Valerian (various). 
Everlasting Peas, Street Peas, Phacelia 
campanularia, P. Parryi, Silene Armeria 
rosea, Rodgersias, Linarias (various), 
Virginian Stock, Leptosiphons, Corn¬ 
flowers, Libertia formosa, Ganns, Gypso- 
philas, Pentstcmons, Verbenas, Violas, 
Xemesias, Transvaal Daisy, Tropwolum 
polyphyllum . Achillcas, Saxifrages 
(various), Scdtims, Blur Bindweed, Col- 
linsia bicolor. C. grandiflora. Heliotrope, 
Ivy-leaved and Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 


goniums, African Lily, hardy Geraniums, 
Rock Cress, Fuchsias, Slreptosolen Janie- 
soni, Agathea, Campanulas in variety, 
Veronica incana and others. London Pride, 

I Cannas, Lily of the Xile, Villarsia reni- 
formis. Aponogeton, Kingcup, Monroe's 
Mallow, Shaggy Hawk weed, Grom wells. 
Lupinus arborcus, L. polyphyllus in 
variety. Foxgloves, St. John's Wort, 
French Ranunculus, Xierembergia frutes- 
(vn s, X. rivularis. Mints, Aquilrgia 
etrrulca and others, Pcntstcmon Uillsi, 
Felicia ahysinniea. Convolvulus tenuissi- 
mus, Erodiums, Saponaria, Potcntillas, 
Pinks (various), .Ethionemas, Lithospcr- 
ntim petrwum. Paronychia polygonifolia, 
Aster bessarabicus, A. subccrr ulcus, 


Silene Valcsi, Uelichrysum rupestre, 
Oxalis, Androsacc, Coronilla cappadocica, 
Calaminthas , Linaria aquitriloba. Gladio¬ 
lus byzantinus, Canterbury Bells, Funkias , 
Crarnbe cordifolia, Homeria, Silene syl- 
vestris, Cerastiums, Salvias, Delphi¬ 
niums, Asphodel, Thalictrum diptcro- 
carpum, T. tuberosum, Hcucheras, l'/r- 
ffinian Cowslip, Stachys grand i flora, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Phlomis Sarnia, 
Bleeding Heart, Dicta minis, alpine Phlox, 
Lychnis, Prunella Webbiana, * Thymus 
micans, Epilobium pcdunculare. 

Work of the week.— Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, as they pass out of flower, 
have been relieved of their seed-vessels, 
this throwing all the energy of the plant 
into the newly-made growths and paying 
for the time expended on It. Large 
groups of English and Spanish Irises and 
Gladiolus byzantinus, etc., are now very 
l effective. More Violas, Acrocliniums, Cnn- 
, volvulus, and Xemesias have been planted 
! out, and to form a groundwork to a large 
1 group of Lilium Henry! the little, spread¬ 
ing Sand Verbena (Abroniu umbellata) 
has been planted. This valuable annual, 
which is never without flowers until the 
frost kills it. requires a warm i>ositioii 
with plenty of sunshine. Roses have been 
sprayed with Quassia to check caterpillar 
and green-fly, as these pests are appear¬ 
ing in swarms everywhere, and if not de¬ 
stroyed will do much harm. A bed of 
blue Sweet Peas and Giant Forget-me-nots 
has been edged with pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mine. Crousse. Carnations 
have received attention, and the Per¬ 
petual-flowering varieties have been 
sprayed to check green-fly ; large beds of 
Lilies have also been sprayed. The Heath 
garden is receiving attention. The 
flower-stalks of bulbs are removed as they 
I hiss out of bloom to prevent seeding. 
Seedling Clematises, the seed of which 
was sown last year, are growing rapidly, 
and a few rough Pea boughs have been 
placed amongst them. In the autumn 
they will be planted out at the base of 
some living support. The large-flowering 
Clematises, in almost every conceivable 
position, are now very beautiful. Ever¬ 
lasting Peas have been given a little sup¬ 
port in the way of Hazel Roughs. 
Annuals sown among other things are 
thinned as they become large enough to 
handle. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tomatoes.— For autumn fruiting under 
glass a batch of plants to the required 
number had best be raised at once and 
grown on in the usual way until ready for 
shifting into their fruiting i>ots. A lenn- 
to will unswer for these, but If a large 
quantity of fruit is required a span-roofed 
house would be the best kind of structure 
for growing them in. A house of this de¬ 
scription from w’hich a crop of Melons has 
been cut usually supplies all that is neces¬ 
sary for the requirements of the Toma¬ 
toes. A variety which yields a full crop 
of medium-sized fruits is best suited for 
autumn and winter fruiting. 

Late Black Hamburgh. — When this 
Grape is required for table as late In the 
season as circumstances permit, very little 
ti reheat is now needed for it. and then 
only when the nights are chilly to prevent 
the temperature falling below HO degs. The 
later the fruit has to bo forthcoming the 
greater should be the attention devoted to 
the thinning of the berries, as the Black 
Humbro, being thin skinned. It is neces¬ 
sary to allow for air to circulate freely 
among them after they become ripe. If at 
all crowded, and a berry commences to 
decay, those surrounding it (piickl.v become 
affected. The house should be well aired 





Hydrangea horlcnsis as a pot plant. 
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during the day when fine, and the final 
closing need not take place until half-past 
four in the afternoon, when the walls, 
footpath, and borders should be syringed 
and damped down. Attend to the 
stopping of lateral growths, and afford 
water at the roots unstintedly when it is 
required, i.e ., if the border is properly 
drained. 

Outside Vine borders.— During spells of 
dry weather these require to be tested and 
watered where found necessary. These 
borders, owing to their position, often be¬ 
come dried out to a much greater depth 
and extent than many imagine, which has 
the effect of inducing the roots to push 
down in search of moisture instead of re¬ 
maining near the surface to benefit by 
solar warmth and stimulants applied in 
the shape of a mulch of horse-droppings 
and of artificial manure afforded from 
time to time either when, watering or rain 
is falling. Failing horse-droppings, spent 
Mushroom manure, or even short litter 
strewn thinly over the surface is better 
than allowing the surface of outside Vine 
borders to become parched and fissured in 
hot, dry weather. 

Indian Azaleas.— These, having set their 
buds, have, after being prepared for the 
change, been placed outdoors in a shady 
position, and the pots plunged to the rims 
in ashes. This will not only save labour 
in watering, but keep the roots moist and 
cool. Other hard-wooded plants used for 
forcing will be similarly treated. 

Asparagus. —Now that Peas are avail- j 
able the cutting of Asparagus should cease* 
for the season. For the next two months 
the beds should receive an occasional 
dressing either of salt, fish guano, or some 
other approved manure which can be 
readily applied. When liquid is plentiful 
it can "be given the plants With the greatest 
advantage, affording the soil a good soak¬ 
ing now ahd again of it. The beds must 
be kept clean, pulling by hand all weeds 
as they npiiear, while the damage to 
growth" from the effects of high winds 
should also be prevented. A rough-and- 
ready method of doing this is to utilise 
old Pea-sticks and place them wherever 
support is needed in the beds. If the 
lower portion is chopped off, the sticks are 
then about the right height for the pur¬ 
pose. The alleys between the beds must 
also be kept clear of weeds. The hoe can 
be employed to effect this. 

8oented Pelargoniums. — Two long 
borders have been planted with these in 
variety, among which Rollison’s Unique 
and Pretty Polly, which always prove very 
effective, figure conspicuously. Planting 
in this case has been delayed, owing to the 
tops of the Poets’ and Gardenia-flowered 
Narcissi with which the borders are 
planted low' down to avoid lifting only 
having now died down. 

Tub plants. — Large specimens of 
Agnpanthus, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums grown in 
tubs and pots have been moved into their 
resi>ective positions in the pleasure gar¬ 
dens for the summer months. These re¬ 
quire wintering, morning and evening, and 
an occasional application of Clay’s ferti¬ 
liser is also necessary in the majority of 
instances to induce the plants to bloom ns 
freely as possible throughout the season. 

Flowering shrubs.— The seed-pods now 
need removal from Rhododendrons and 
Ghent and mollis Azaleas. This is a tedi¬ 
ous business, blit it pays in the long run 
to pick them off, as the plants grow so 
much more vigorously and flower so much 
more freely as a result. Dead flow'er 
trusses must also be cut off choice varie¬ 
ties of Lilacs, and the present is a good 
time to carry out wdiatever pruning they 


require either to prevent them from en¬ 
croaching on other subjects or to preserve 
the symmetry of the bushes. The Guelder 
Rose requires annual attention in this 
direction, otherwise the plants become 
straggling and look untidy. Young growills 
on C’ydonias should now be pinched at the 
fourth leaf. These spurs invariably pro¬ 
duce an abundance of bloom. Virginian 
Creepers need curtailing in the matter of 
growih round window's, etc., and Pyra- 
canthas should be stopped back In respect 
to old specimens, otherwise they get too 
far away from the wall. Wistarias, which 
have bloomed magnificently, must have 
young growths spurred back and the re¬ 
mains of the flowers cut away. Strong 
growths appearing on Jasminum officinal 
and J. grandiflorum should be cut out, as 
these do not produce flow'ors. The young 
growths on Clematises and Louieera reti¬ 
culata must now receive a certain amount 
of training, otherwise they soon become a 
tangled mass and the effect, of the plant is 
spoilt. __ A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Watering and mulching fruit-trees.— 

Most fruit-trees now require an abundance 
of water at the roots. The timely mulch¬ 
ing of the trees, previously recommended, 
will do much to conserve the moisture in 
the soil, but even when a layer of manure 
has been laid on the surface attention 
must be given to watering, for on no 
account must the roots be allowed to be¬ 
come dry w’hen the fruits are swelling and 
the stones of stone fruits forming. Apricot- 
trees especially are affected by drought, 
and on no account should they lack 
moisture at this stage. Diluted manure- 
water should be given to any trees that 
require a stimulant, and to such as are 
carrying heavy crops of fruit, giving the 
liquid manure alternately w'ith the 
ordinary watering. If liquid manure is 
not obtainable a small dressing of artificial 
manure will form a good substitute. 
New'ly - planted trees, particularly those 
planted in the spring, require special 
attention in the matter of watering and 
syringing. Stir the surface of the soil 
with a fork in all eases before applying a 
mulch or water to the roots. 

Netting.— Ripening fruits must l>e pro¬ 
tected from the birds or they will destroy 
a large portion of the crops of Currants, 
Gooseberries, Cherries, etc. In netting 
fruit-trees on walls, forked sticks about 
0 inches in length, placed at convenient 
distances, will keep the net aw'ay from the 
face of the wall. Place the forked end 
of the stick outwards to hold the net in 
position. 

Roses.— The appearance of the Rose 
garden will be much improved if the 
plants are gone over at least once a week 
and the petals' of faded blooms removed 
before they fall. Many of the climbing 
varieties will be better for a thorough 
overhauling. All faded flowers should be 
removed, and if the flowering of any par¬ 
ticular variety is over, cut out the old 
blooming shoots so that the young growths- 
may be trained in their places. Be careful 
not to injure the stout growths that spring 
from the base as these will form flow’ering 
branches next season. The 
Herbaceous border needs frequent atten¬ 
tion at this season to keep it neat and tidy. 
Remove all old flower-stems and any un¬ 
sightly .shoots. Place stakes where neces¬ 
sary and secure any shoots that need tying. 
Keep down w r eeds and promote a fine 
tilth on the surface by means of the Dutch 
hoe. Plants that are dry at the root should 
be given a thorough soaking and after¬ 
wards a mulch. The weather in this 
locality continues very dry and much time 


and labour have to be expended In water¬ 
ing and mulching; 

Calantties are now growing freely. It is 
a good plan to look over the plants occa¬ 
sionally and place the best rooted ones 
together, giving them sufficient room, so 
that plenty of light may reach the base 
of each growth. Where a number of young 
roots appears on the surface of the com¬ 
post a thin layer of fibrous loam may be 
placed lightly over them, into which the 
roots will quickly penetrate. In preparing 
the loam it should be broken up into small 
lumps and then have most of the fine soil 
removed by sifting it through a fine- 
meshed sieve. Keep the plants as near to 
the roof glass as is convenient, in order to 
obtain stout bulbs and strong flower- 
spikes. Extra care In watering is neces¬ 
sary for plants that are not j et well estab¬ 
lished. 

Polnsettias (Euphorbia pulcherrima).— 
Plants that are well rooted should be 
placed in 5-inch or G-incli pots, according 
to their strength. A very suitable soil for 
Poinsettias consists of good fibrous loam, 
lightened by a mixture of leaf-mould, 
dried cow-manure, and silver sand. When 
potted the plants should be placed In a 
frame, and as soon as they become estab¬ 
lished use no shade and aim at developing 
stocky, short-jointed growths. When the 
pots are well filled with roots weak liquid 
manure occasionally is very helpful. 
Endeavour to retain the leaves down to 
the pot level. 

Lilium8. — As the earlier-flowering 
batches of these plants come into bloom 
they are moved from the house in which 
they have been gently forced to a cool 
and shaded house, where the blooms will 
last in good condition much longer than in 
a close and warm atmosphere. Any further 
top-dressings necessary for plants of later 
batches should be applied without delay, 
and a neat stake placed to each plant re¬ 
quiring it. A selection of the latest plants 
is placed out-of-doors in a cool, shady posi¬ 
tion to furnish flowers late in the autumn. 

Francoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) is very 
useful for greenhouse or conservatory 
deco ration. It does best when grown as a 
specimen plant, in pots, of from 7 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter. Under such treat¬ 
ment fifteen to eighteen flower-spikes may 
be had on a single plant. As soon as the 
flower-spikes are observed afford liberal 
doses of liquid manure at alternate water¬ 
ings, and continue this until the flower- 
spikes are showing colour. 

French Beans.— The last sowing in the 
open should now be made, choosing, if pos¬ 
sible. a warm border, or a position where 
it will be possible to afford them protec¬ 
tion at night in the autumn. Plants from 
this sowing will yield supplies late in the 
season. 

Broccoli. — Early Broccoli must be 
planted without delay. The ground for the 
plants should be moderately rich and suf¬ 
ficient space should be allowed between 
the rows to keep the plants from becoming 
drawn. Late varieties of Broccoli should 
be planted a little Inter, in ground that 
is not too rich, in order to promote hardy 
growth to stand the winter. If the 
weather is dry at the time of planting a 
good soaking of water should be given to 
each plant. 

8avoys should be grown more strictly 
for winter use, as they are among the 
hardiest and most delicious vegetables at 
that season. As a rule they are planted 
much too early, with the result that the 
heads are ready at a time when other 
vegetables are plentiful and are then of 
little value. Plant Savoys at intervals on 
any vacant plots, and in any position 
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which can be spared during the present 
month, and even up to the middle of 
August. 

Late Peas that were sown a month ago 
are now large enough to earth up and have 
the sticks placed in position. Choose 
good stout sticks for this crop in order to 
withstand the autumn winds. Do not wait 
until the plants show signs of injury from 
drought before applying water to the roots. 
It must be given in sufficient quantities to 
reach the lower roots, for Peas require 
much moisture when they are growing 
freely. If a good watering is given weekly 
in dry weather it may be the means of 
keeping up an unbroken supply of pods 
throughout the autumn. 

Onions. —Plants set out for furnishing 
extra large bulbs should be plentifully 
supplied with moisture at the roots and 
afforded dressings of artificial manure, but 
this should not be continued late in the 
season or the bulbs may split. 

Endive should be transplanted as soon 
as the plants are large enough to handle 
or they will become drawn and of little 
value. A sowing of round-leaved Batavian 
should now be made to produce plants ‘for 
the winter supply. 

Lettuoe. — Make weekly sowings of 
Lettuce in order to obtain an unbroken 
supply, choosing a rich soil on a shady 
border. It is better to sow the seed 
thinly and allow the plants to mature 
in the same position than to transplant 
the seedlings. Frequent waterings are 
necessary to ensure quick growth. 

Parsloy. —Two or three sowings of 
Parsley should be made during the next 
four weeks. Parsley is always in demand 
and a good supply should be provided. 
The last sowing should be made in a cold 
frame. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. — Globe Artichokes 
are now available in quantity and add a 
variety to the vegetables in use. These, 
planted in deep and rich soil, invariably do 
well, and their season is a prolonged one. 
From time to time a drenching of liquid 
manure given fairly strong is applied, and 
as the season advances a top-dressing of 
well-rotted manure will be given, which 
not only keeiw the roots cool and moist, 
but prevents excessive evaporation. The 
main supplies of Brasslcas were got out 
during a showery day in the early part 
of the week. These included Drumhead 
Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
Curly Kale, and a few rows of an autumn 
Broccoli. Of course, further supplies of 
Cauliflower plants of the usual autumn- 
hearting type will be put out at a later 
date, as it is always advisable to make 
successional sowings of this vegetable in 
order to prevent a glut, which inevitably 
follows if the plantings at any given time 
are too extensive. Supports were given to 
further rows of Pens, and a final sowing 
of a late-maturing sort (Gladstone) was 
made. The next sowings will consist of 
early sorts. The Pilot being principally 
used. Formerly I used to like Gradus, 
but it seems to be a variable Pea, and only 
succeeds in some seasons—in these gar¬ 
dens, at any rate. It is interesting to keep 
a note of the time which elapses between 
sowing and picking in the case of Peas, 
and wlien the practice is consistently 
followed for a series of years it becomes 
possible to regulate the period of sowing 
in a very marked degree. The Pilot, for 
example, almost regularly is fit for use in 
eighty-four days from sowing, Gradus in 
eighty-eight days, Alderman in 110 days, 
Gladstone in 120 days. The Duchess in 
ninety-eight days, Duke of Albany in 
ninety-five days, and so on, so that notes 


like these are, as may readily be seen, of 
considerable use. Runner Beans and 
Climbing French Beans were also afforded 
supports, and more lines of Dwarf French 
Beans were sown. Broad Beans are here 
in much request, and although the season 
is getting on, a 50-yard row of Early 
Muzagan was put out. These Beans, be¬ 
ing used In a very young state, take up a 
considerable amount of room, but grow-n 
on cool, deep soil they crop heavily and 
are not subject to black aphis, which is 
the chief enemy of the Broad Bean. Onion- 
thinning lias been delayed until further 
showery weather comes, but except among 
this crop and among Turnips no further 
thinning remains to be done. Late Pota¬ 
toes are now ready for moulding up. Curly 
Kale, now gone to seed, has been cleared 
off, and the quarter will be w T ell manured 
and deeply dug in readiness for the main 
planting of Leeks. More seeds of Early 
ultn Savoy and.au early-hearting variety 
of Cabbage w-ere sown in boxes in the 
course of the w-eek. 

Celery. — The plants intended for the 
principal supply are now quite ready in¬ 
putting out, but planting will be delayed 
for a short time until it is seen if rain is 
likely to fall. The trenches, meantime, 
have been made ready for the reception of 
the plants, and, should rain hold off, they 
will be well soaked with water overnight 
and the plants will go out on the following 
day. Copious supplies of moisture are 
needed in the case of Celery or premature 
seeding is almost sure to follow. 

8ummer planting was i»ersevered with 
during the w-eek, although towards the end 
the weather conditions were not entirely 
favourable, the free use of the hose having 
to be resorted to. Everyone, I think, is 
glad to sec* the end of the summer planting 
in sight, and although it is not quite so 
extensive as usual during the present 
season, yet the ordinary work of the gar¬ 
den is disorganised and suffers to some 
extent. It is during this time that weeds 
have their opportunity, as a rule, but 
during the present season, owing to the 
hot sun, they have been comparatively 
easily dealt with. 

8hrubberiS8. —Late-planted shrubs are 
now showing some signs of distress, and 
some time w-as devoted in the eveniugs to 
watering them. Although the first flush 
of bloom is over, yet there remains quite 
a good show, Azaleas of many kinds, 
Thorns, single and double, pink, scarlet, 
and white, Pernettyas, the Mexican Orange 
Flower (Choisya ternata), Barberries, 
Brooms, and especially Cytisus Andreanus, 
and the hybrid Rhododendrons maintain¬ 
ing a very interesting display. In addi¬ 
tion, the shrubs grown for foliage effects 
are attractive, and such trees as the 
Scarlet Maples, Quercus ruber, the differ¬ 
ent kinds of Prunus, and the Copper Beech 
are w-orthy of note. Hollies are now in 
profuse bloom. In the neighbourhood of 
gravel walks some time is taken up at 
intervals by the removal of the falling 
foliage of these trees.*' Some specimens of 
the New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), 
associated w r ith Pampas Grasses, Royal 
Ferns, Lilacs, and Deutzias, are throwing 
more and stronger flowering-spikes than is 
usually the ease. 

Plums. —Without exception the trees are 
carrying a highly satisfactory crop. There 
will not be the enormous yield of 1914, but, 
at the same time, the w-eight will be over 
the average. In the case of some of the 
finer sorts—Brahy’s Gage, Oullln’s Golden 
Gage, Jefferson, Kirke's.and Reine Claude 
de Bavay—a little thinning has been done. 
There is. at present, no sign of aphis or 
blight; fortunately so, for, owing to cir¬ 
cumstances, it would have been almost 
impossible to deal with it in a satisfactory 


way just at present. As soon as time can 
be spared, a root-watering will be given 
to all the trees after a dressing of artificial 
manure has been lightly forked in. 

Ripening fruit under glass.— In the case 
of Grapes and of Peaches ripening under 
glass, free ventilation is a necessity. The 
borders must be kept in a suitable state 
of moisture—this, of course, to a great ex¬ 
tent, depending upon the amount of sun¬ 
shine. Mulching certainly does much to 
preserve an equable state of affairs. The 
medium employed is a matter of personal 
opinion, some preferring clean straw-, 
others stable litter, and others, again, 
putting their faith in Bracken thoroughly 
dried. I once had charge of some vineries 
in which the fruit was grown for exhibi¬ 
tion, and the mulch employed was a fnirly 
deep dressing of Cocoa-fibre. The gar¬ 
dener alw-ays maintained that it helped the 
finish and bloom of the berries, and, 
judging by his success at shows, there may 
have been something in his theory. It 
was, however, a most expensive mulch, 
and could not be freely used by the aver¬ 
age gardener w r ho has to study economy. 

Peaches on walls. — The first light 
thinning of the crop w-as finished in the 
course of the week. No more fruits will 
be Liken off until after stoning is com¬ 
pleted. There is always a certain amount 
of dropping to be looked for at that stage, 
so that, although the fruits may be left 
soinew-hat close, no harm will eusue. The 
set of Peaches and of Nectarines has been 
remarkably free. Peaches Dymond and 
Stirling Oastle, and Nectarines Humboldt 
and Stanwiek Ebruge having set pheno¬ 
menal crops. For some sett sons an out¬ 
break of mildew has given anxiety in the 
case of Royal George Peach, hut up till 
the present no symptoms of this fungus 
have been noticed. To prevent accidents, 
a dressing or two of flow-ers of sulphur 
has been given at intervals. Hale’s Early 
Peach is well advanced with stoning. 

Window-boxes. — In the course of the 
w-eek the window’-boxes have been attended 
to. When these are of a good size and 
can be placed in a good exposure they are 
effective and attractive, but when the 
boxes are narrow and in an unfavourable 
position it is questionable whether the 
trouble and labour involved are repaid. 
Given a short time in a cool house after 
being filled, the plants make good progress, 
but, at this time of the year, no benefit is 
derived by giving them.a prolonged stay 
under glass. Watering, of course, must be 
regularly and judiciously done, and, as 
growth progresses, weak liquid manure at 
rather frequent intervals is needed to 
maintain the plants in a healthy condition. 

Strawberries. — During the week the 
nets have been got ready and the breaks 
finally cleaned dow-n. Some doubt is felt 
as to the success of this crop, for, while 
the set is very free, swelling-off has been 
interfered with by the lack of rain. Under 
the present circumstances it is quite im¬ 
possible to give artificial waterings, so 
that unless rain comes in a reasonable 
time it is feared that the yield may suffer. 
This is a very good time at which to secure 
runners for forcing. It saves time, and, 
I think, gives equally good results, not to 
place the runners in i>ots, but to peg them 
down into mounds of good soil w r ith some 
body in it. Later on they can be lifted 
with excellent balls and put right away 
into their fruiting-pots. One advantage of 
this method is that the labour of w-atering 
runners layered into small pots is entirely 
done away with, for, no matter how- care¬ 
fully the watering may be done, some 
plants are almost sure to suffer from the 
effects of too much, or of too little, mois¬ 
ture. W. McGuffog. 

BuJmac , Kirkcudbright. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 22nd, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was of considerable variety, practically 
every inch of space being occupied. The 
early summer border flowers—Paeonles, 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, Irises, Eremuri, 
and the like—played an Important part. 
Sweet Peas from Banbury were particu¬ 
larly good and merited much praise. Roses 
from Colchester, Cheshunt. and Waltham 
Cross commanded much attention. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Of these popular flowers two groups 
were staged, much the finer exhibit being 
that sent by the Right Hon. Lord North, 
Wrox ton Abbey, Banbury (gardener, Mr. 
E. It. Janes), and for which a Gold medal 
was deservedly awarded. There were 
over a hundred vases of the flowers with¬ 
out duplicates, the quality throughout 
demonstrating high cultural excellence. 
Occupying a double table width, it was 
possible to display the amply-filled vases 
to advantage. In the background were 
scon pyramids of the flowers some 4 feet 
high, while again in the front high 
standard vases of leading varieties over¬ 
topped the general arrangement. In this 
way a telling informal grouping resulted. 
Conspicuous in the background were such 
as Walter P. Wright, a variety ranking 
high among the blues. Clara Curtis, of 
deep cream, was also very fine, while the 
rich orange colour of Robert Sydenham 
rendered it one of the most striking in 
the collection. Anglican White Improved 
and King White were among the finest of 
this colour, while such indispensables as 
Thomas Stevenson, King Manoel, Hercules 
(one of the best of the pinks), Lavender 
George Herbert, and R. F. Felton (fine 
mauve) were remarked among others. 

Messrs. Bide and Sons. Farnham, also 
contributed some excellent vases of these 
flowers, the more' notable being Bide’s 
Cream, Ruth Bide (a .particularly good 
scarlet), Violet Crabbe Improved (one of 
the best lavender shades), and the very 
distinct Wenvoe Castle (mauve with pea¬ 
cock-blue wings). 

CLEMATISES. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had many 
fine* groups of these, such as Sieboldi 
(intense blue), Bello of Woking (double 
lavender), the red-flowered Ville de Lyon, 
lanuginosa Candida, Lady Northclifife 
(one of the best deep blues). Jackmani 
rubra, and Marie Boisselot (fine white) 
being remarked. A plant of the pretty, 
yellow-flowered Clematis tangutica bore a 
couple of flowers. The colour is very 
good. Well-flowered examples of Ery- 
thrina C’rista-galli were also noted. 

CARNATIONS. 

Ily far the most extensive exhibit of 
these flowers was that from Messrs. All¬ 
wood Brothers, Haywards Heath, whose 
group nearly filled a full-length table. 
The varieties were numerous and the 
flowers of the highest quality. One of 
especial merit was Bisliton Wonder (a 
mauve fancy). Benora (a white-ground 
fancy) was excellent. In the mauve self 
class Fairmount stood out prominent. Mary 
Allwood, Wivelsfield White, Princess 
Duginar. Yellow Stone, and Champion 
(scarlet) were all excellent. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
staged a representative collection of Mal- 
maisonand Perpetual Malmaison varieties, 
the former largely predominating. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
staged some excellent flowers, as Duchess 
of Devonshire (maroon-crimson), Circe 
(heliotrope fancy), Cecilia (yellow), and 
Mikado. 


ROSES. 

‘There were several admirable groups of 
these. The collection from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
was small, though the intense richness of 
the colour of some varieties attracted 
attention. Marquise de Sinety and Old 
Gold were of this type, while Duchess of 
Wellington, Queen Mary (pink and gold), 
Countess of Shaftesbury (piuk), and Mrs 
Andrew Carnegie (white) were others of 
special merit. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot and Twyford, had such excellent 
sorts as Mine. Edouard Herrjot, Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, Irish Fireflame, anil 
the pink, fragrant-flowered Mrs. George 
Norwood, all in excellent condition. 

Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peterborough, 
had fine vases of Lyon Rose, Marquise de 
Sinety, Mme. Edouard Ilerriot. and the 
fine pillar sort, Mrs. Rosalie Wrench, a 
single of large size and ritdi rose colour. 

Messrs. William Paul and Soil, Walt¬ 
ham Cross, had three imposing stands of 
their new garden Rose, Queen of 
Fragrance, which is of goodly form and 
clear pink colour. Titania, another 
novelty of deeiiest orange, is very beauti¬ 
ful in the bud. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, arranged a group of 
Roses on the floor, making a fine centre¬ 
piece of Lemon Queen (a lovely pillar Rose 
of rich creamy tone). Rayon d’Or, Butter¬ 
fly, Goldfinch, Mrs. A. Kingsmill (pink) 
and Irish Glory were very beautiful. 
Naiad (a hybrid Briar of softest pink) was 
also charming. 

Messrs. B. It. Cant, and Son, Colchester, 
arranged a background of Rambler and 
Pillar Roses, with a variety of choice sorts 
in front, the centre being formed of the new 
hybrid Tea, Cupid, a Pillar Rose remark¬ 
able for size, free and profuse flowering, 
and the ehartn of its large, single, saucer¬ 
like, flesh-pink flowers. Mme. Edouard 
Harriot, Sallie, Chateau de Clos Vougeot 
(one of the darkest crimsons) were all 
flne. 

Mr. Elisha ,T. Hicks, Twyford, also con¬ 
tributed Roses, showing the new single 
crimson Princess Mary. Ada Paullin 
(pink), and Joanna Bridge in good form. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. ,T. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, exhibited a particularly good strain 
of Gloxinias, seifs and fancies being freely 
distributed throughout the group. 

From Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, came a table of flowering and 
fine-foliaged plants, such as Lantanas, 
Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Salvias, and other 
things in well-grown specimens. Staged 
in groups they were very effective. 

PROXIES AND DELPHINIUMS. 
Messrs. JR. H. Bath had a selection of 
both of these, the former including 
Penelope, Mandarin (rich rose with 
golden centre), Mme. C. Leveque, Marie 
Lemoine, Her Grace, and Mme. de Vatry 
(a rather nice cream). Of Delphiniums, 
the rich Oxford blue Pannoni, Mme. 
Zaizer (mauve), and Mrs. K. F. Caron 
(intense blue) were the more striking. 

Messrs. J. Kelway and Sons, Langport, 
displayed an extensive table of Del¬ 
phiniums, including James Kelway 
(mauve). Star of Langport (mauve and 
blue), Geraldine Kelway (pole blue). 
Lovely (mauve and blue), and Ladye 
Fa ire (pale mauve). 

Mr. G. Ferguson, Weybridge, had some 
very fine Delphiniums, of which Louvain 
(mauve), Queen of the Belgians (deep 
blue), Bukovina (Gentian-blue), and 
Treviso (rich purple) were some of the 
more important. 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 

Many mixed collections of these were 
displayed, that from 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot and Twyford, being one of the most 
varied, and occupying with Roses the whole 
of the western end of the hall. Arranging 
a water pool as a central feature, there 
were good displays of Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias, Pinks, Anehusas, Cam¬ 
panulas, and much besides. 

Mr. B. Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton, 
showed a table of border and hybrid 
alpine Pinks, the whole remarkable for 
variety, and delightful by reason of 
fragrance. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
staged a lovely lot of Eremuri, such as 
Bungei, Salmon Queen, Warei, and others. 
Vases of the rarely-seen Calochorti were 
also in this group, varieties of Eldorado 
and venustus ‘ being chiefly shown. The 
hybrid Erlgeron Asa Gray was very 
beautiful, as were also many Irises. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
showed some very flne Delphiniums, some 
of the spikes being of great height. Harry 
Smeetham, Le Danube, Mrs. A. J. Watson, 
and Glory were among the best sorts. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, had a 
particularly showy group of Delphiniums 
and Pajonies, arranging the former at the 
centre and flanking them on either side 
with the Paeonies. English Irises, Dic¬ 
ta ninus eaucasicus. Incarvilleas, Inula 
glandulosa, with a bordering of Pinks in 
variety, made up one of the showiest 
groups in the exhibition. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, had a table wholly of English Irises 
in variety, some very rich and beautiful. 

Messrs. W. G. Godfrey and Sons, Ex¬ 
mouth, showed some admirably grown 
Canterbury Bells, chiefly in blue and 
pink shades. We do not remember to 
have seen these easily-grown biennials so 
finely exhibited before. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, exhibited 
a particularly nice lot of alpines in pots, 
the several varieties of Campanula 
garganica being well shown. Campanula 
pulla, C. p. lilaeina, and Genista liumifusu 
were among other good things. 

Messrs. It. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, 
showed not a few choice alpines, Audrosace 
pubescens, A. helvetica, Saxifraga 
cochlearis, S. c. minor (both delightfully 
flowered), with Convolvulus incanns and 
Aquilegia pyreuaica. The rare Silene 
Elizabeth® was also in good flower. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., showed an interesting lot of Irises, 
including several forms of I. ocliroleuca. 
Salvia virgata nemorosa was charming. 
Spanish Irises and early Gladioli were in 
considerable variety. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had 
quite a variety of Campanulas. Alpine 
Pinks, too, were noteworthy. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
contributed a tine group of hardy flowers, 
such Irises as Gold Cup, ochroleuca. o. 
intermedia, Monnieri, the intense blue- 
flowered Delphinium Harry Smeetham. 
and many good IVeonies. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felthnm, 
had a corner group rich in Pa?onies, Gail¬ 
lardias, Delphiniums, and other good 
hardy flowers. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, staged 
Eremuri, Ixias, a variety of alpine Pinks, 
several choice Androsaces, and the pretty 
blue-flowered Scutellaria Pittoni, among 
others. 

ORCHIDS. 

Very few Orchids were on view. In n 
group from Messrs. Stuart Low and C<» . 
Enfield, we remarked Cattleya Mosshe. C. 
Mendelli, Saccolabiuin BJumei, a variety 
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of Odontoglossums, and the red-flowered 
Phaltenopsis Rimestadtinna, with a few 
Onddiums. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Stone, Staffs, had 
some handsome Odontoglossums, the 
majority being heavily blotched varieties. I 
Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Streatham Hill, j 
contributed Cattleyas and Odontoglos- ' 
sums, the former including several flower- ! 
ing examples of C. Mossite Wagneri, almost | 
wholly white. . I 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. I 

Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, j 
sent a collection of forced Cherries, notice¬ 
able being Governor Wood, Werder’s ! 
Early Black, and Giant Hedelfinger. The f 
fruits were richly coloured and of good | 
size. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and awards to the various groups will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


M.AJTTS US IXOWSB8. 

Clematis failing (R. F. S.). —A very likely 
cause is that the plants are dry at the roots, 
and you should at once give the soil a ■ 
thorough soaking of water with in the spring i 
and summer plenty of moisture passing ; 
through a mulch of rotten manure. Plants on I 
the front of a house, where we are supposing | 
yours are being grown, are very liable to suffer 
from drought, and care should always be 
taken that they are carefully attended to as I 
regards moisture. ■ 

Peony diseased (Mr. B. Ficklin ).—'The 
shoot sent appears to have been attacked by ; 
fungus, though the trouble may also have ' 
been due to injury in the eariy stages of | 
growth. If a fungus, it is most likely to be a , 
Species of Botrytis, which, if detected suffi¬ 
ciently early in spring, might be prevented | 
from doing much harm by dusting the stems , 
with fresh!y-slaked lime or sulphur. A slight 
application of lime about the stems might 
also arrest the further progress of the trouble. 
All diseased or stricken portions should be i 
destroyed by fire. 

Thallctram minus (G. H. R .).—There are ] 
several varieties of this species, though, from ! 
your description, we should imagine it is T. m. i 
adiantifolium which you require, and which ! 
any hardy plant nurseryman could supply 
true to name. In all probability you have ! 
been sent the typical kind (T. minus), which is 
of quite distinct habit of growth. All that 
should be necessary is to send an order for 
Thalictrum minus adiantifolium, though fre¬ 
quently enough in catalogues the specific name i 
(minus) is ignored. As the plant is now in 
leaf you would soon see whether or not the ' 
plant sent was the one you required. | 

Amaryllises unhealthy (Yorkshire ).—Your j 
Amaryllises have been attacked by a fungus, ! 
which, when very bad. as in your case, not I 
only disfigures the plant, but arrests the j 
growth. Opinions differ as to the cause, but 
the generally accepted theory is that too much ] 
moisture during the winter in the atmosphere | 
and at the roots is the cause. It is very neces- ■ 
sary that the bulbs should be well ripened in 
the autumn, then in the winter they should 
be kept in a temperature of from 50 degs. to i 
55 degs. Very little water is required during j 
the winter. You say nothing as to what tem¬ 
perature you can give them during the winter, 
but we should say that a too low temperature 
at that season is the main cause of the trouble. 

Ranunculus and Myosotis (A. B. C .).—It is 
much too late now to plant the Ranunculus 
with any hope of a good flowering this year. ] 
We say this assuming that the tubers are old | 
ones— i.e., of the 1914 crop and not those of the 
present season’s growth. In the circumstances j 
it is difficult to advise you. Generally, the 
Ranunculus is planted in October and I 
November, and flowers in spring, though often j 
enough the roots are planted in February and 
March, the plants flowering in July. The j 
" claws ” or roots are inserted 3 inches deep, | 
6 inches apart, in well cultivated soil wit;h a | 
little manure added. If this reply is not of a j 
helpful nature you had better send a sample ! 
of the roots, when we may be able to say if 
they are new or old. The Myosotis may be 
sown at once in sandy soil either in the open 
or in boxes in the greenhouse. Given the 
latter treatment the plants are more under 
control. 

Increasing alpine plants (X. T. Z .).—All 
the plants named root readily in a cold-frame 
if inserted in a bed 2 inches to 3 inches deep 
of very sandy soil. The frame should not be I 
exposed to strong sun, and should be shaded j 
during the heat of the day. Young, un¬ 
flowered shoots 1* inch long should be selected, 
cut to a joint in the case of the Androsace, 
heel-cuttings preferably of the Lithospermum, 
though in experienced hands they root quite 
freely if made to the joint, and either heel or 
joint cuttings in the case of the Phlox. The 


coming months of July and August are both 
suitable, the most important things being the 
youthful cuttings referred to ana the treat¬ 
ment subsequently meted out to them. 

FRUIT. 

Mildewed Peaches (Ethel Case ).— The Peach 
you send has been attacked by mildew, which 
is due to alternations of heat and cold, some 
varieties being more susceptible to the 
disease than others. Spray at once with a 
solution of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potds- 
sium) and soft-soap, and well wash the trees 
the day following with plain soft or clear 
pond water. The strength at which the solu¬ 
tion should be used is 1 oz. to three gallons 
of water. To make, first dissolve 2 oz. soft- 
fcoap in one gallon of hot water. Then add the 
sulphide, and when dissolved add two gallons 
of soft water and use the solution at once. 

Peach stones splitting (S. L .).—A very im¬ 
portant constituent in the soil for stone fruits 
le lime, which enters largely into the process 
of stone formation and prevents in a great 
measure stone splitting. If you find that there 
is not sufficient lime in your borders we should 
advise you to remake them before the leaves 
fall, and replant the trees, at the same time 
adding a quantity of air-slaked lime. Un¬ 
ripened wood and imperfect fertilisation of 
the flowers will also cauae stone splitting. 
Many people make the mistake of not water¬ 
ing the borders after the crop is cleared, this 
causing dryness at the roots and affecting the 
next season's crop. 

Gooseberries, bottling (Edward L. Agar).— 
Gather the Gooseberries after twelve hours’ 
dry weather—better twenty-four—top and tail 
them, and pack them close into wide-mouthed 
bottles. Put these bottles into the oven, which 
must be of medium heat—not a “ slow ” oven, 
and not hot enough for pastry. Leave them in 
the oven about thirty minutes—until the 
Gooseberries look scalded, but not burst. Fill 
the bottles with boiling water, pour salad oil 
on the top, and tie paper over to keep out dust. 
If the Gooseberries shrink, fill up the bottles 
from others. See that the water is quite 1 inch 
above the Gooseberries and the oil above that 
again. The bottles should be well dried and 
made warm before the Gooseberries are put in. 

Scalded Grapes (E. S. B .).—The berries in 
the bunch you send are scalded. This arises 
nearly always from insufficient ventilation at 
the top of the vinery, early in the morning. 
The moisture arises during the night, when the 
temperature is low, and adheres to the berries, 
and if air is not admitted soon enough in the 
morning before the sun’s rays strike powerfully 
on the glass, scalding is almost sure to take 
place. It is a good plan to leave some air on 
all night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air of 
the vinery rather dry and in motion during 
the night. If this is done scalding rarely 
happens. Some varieties of Grapes are more 
liable to scalding, the worst in this respect 
being Lady Downe’s, Muscat of Alexandria, 
and the variety you send (Madresfield Court). 

VEGETABLES. 

Broad Beans, preserving (Housewife ).— In 
the case of the Broad Beans the only thing 
you can do is to allow the seeds to ripen and 
then store them in a dry cupboard in a bag. 

“ Bleeping ” disease in Tomatoes (J. O. L.). 
—Judging from the plant you send, we should 
say that your Tomatoes are suffering from' 
what is known as the “sleeping” disease, 
really a fungus (Fusarium lycopersici), the 
resting spore of which attacks the delicate 
root hairs and rootlets of the plant, finally 
invading the whole of the roofs and spreading 
up the stem. The treatment recommended is 
to pull up at once and burn all plants affected, 
also removing the soil and mixing it with 
lime. 

Feeding Asparagus CM.).—The feeding of 
Asparagus should begin immediately the cut¬ 
ting is finished. This may be met by occa¬ 
sional soakings of liquid-manure or by sprink¬ 
ling at the rate of 2 oz. to the square yard 
superphosphate and salt. The better the stems 
of the Asparagus are nourished the finer the 
produce will be next season, and where grow¬ 
ing in a very exposed place or in any posi¬ 
tion where the stems are likely to fall about 
these should be supported, in some way. A 
few Pea stakes thrust into the bed at the time 
cutting is relinquished for the season is a 
good protection, and a stout stake at intervals 
of 6 feet, with a line of tar string all round, is 
an additional support. Seed - bearing is 
weakening, and if time can be spared a little 
of this should be removed by taking the side 
branches off with a knife. Anything, in short, 
that can be done now to ease the plants and 
enrich the beds where they are growing will 
be well repaid by the increased size and earli¬ 
ness of the crop next season. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pig-manure (L. Goedon ).—This is very rich 
in nitrogen, and when allowed to undergo a 
certain amount of decomposition before being 
used is then more valuable than either horse 
or cow manure. For a light sandy soil it 
would not answer so well as good rotted cow- 
manure owing to its being more of a heating 
nature, but for soils of medium and heavy tex¬ 
ture it is very suitable when, as above stated, 
it has become well decomposed. When mixed 
with leaf-mould, soil, or other substances it is 
an excellent manure, its mechanical action on 
the soil being similar to that of cow-dung. 


Marking a tennis lawn (L. M.).— The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a 
single-handed game, and for a double-handed 
game 78 feet long and 36 feet wide. It is 
divided across the middle (of the length) by a 
net, which should be 3 feet 6 inches high at 
the posts, and about 3 feet at the centre. The 
half-court line is half-way between the side 
lines and parallel with them. The service 
lines are 21 feet from the net, and parellel 
J with it. _ 

SHORT RE PUBS. 

.4. 11. H. S. —A fasciated Foxglove. See reply 
I to “ V. M.,” in our issue of June 26th, page 399. 

■ —-E. 1). K. —Write to MM. Vilmorin et uie., 4. 

Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, in Whose cata- 
I logue you will find seed of the Turnip you in- 

i quire about offered.- A. R. H. S .—2, You 

must not cut down the shoots you refer to. 

I Encourage them to grow ps freely as you can, 
j as on these the flowers in the coming year will 
, be produced. The plant will in due course 
I throw young growths from the base. 3, The 
only way is to loosen the trees from the wall 
in the winter, and thoroughly clean the walls 
and the trees by washing with paraffin emul¬ 
sion or the caustic alkali solution so fre¬ 
quently recommended in these pages.- V. M. 

—Bee reply to your query re " Fasciated Fox¬ 
glove,” in our issue of June 26th, page 399.- 

I Mi3s E. Xiblett .—'The only way is to use hot 
water itt-.which some washing soda has been 
dissolved.——14 .—You will find an article deal- 
I ing fully with summer pruning in our issue of 
July 26th, 1913, page 473, a copy of which can 

[ be had of the publisher, post free, for lid.- 

J. Rennie. —Wnat is known as a fasciated 
flower. See reply to “ V. M.,” in our issue of 

June 26th, page 399.- -Miss Hatfield.— By 

“ blight,” we assume you mean green-fly, the 
best remedy for the destruction of which is 
Quassia extract, which can be purchased, with 
full instructions as to use, from any horti¬ 
cultural sundrieeman. 


NAMES OP PI.ANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— D .—Veronica Teucrium 

prostrata.- Oxo. —1, Bcilla peruviana; 2, The 

Judas-tree (Cercis Biliquastrum); 3, Lycium 

chinense; 4, Asystaeia (Mackaya) bella.- 

Alfred I. Stevens .—Cyrtanthus angustifolius. 
- B. and S.— Corydalie lutea.- T. Marples. 

1, Saxifraga Andrewsi. Quite impossible to 

name the others unless you can send us speci¬ 
mens in good flower.- At. M. Arnold.—Sisyrn- 

, chium striatum.-.1. M. L. B. G. L .—Jeru- 

i salem Bage (Phlomis fruticosa).- J. IP.— 

! Spirtea Filipendulp flore-pleno.- Rev. R. 

I Stowell. —1, LonicerA Ledebouri; 2, The Manna 
I Ash (Fraxinus Ornus).-^ — A Reader.— Solanum 

crispum.-J. if.—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, 

| Pteris longifolia; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, 

| Adiantum coneinnum latum.- E. C .—1, 

I Sedurn Sieboldi; 2, Bcilla peruviana; 3, Trades- 

| eantia virginica; 4, Anchusa sempervirens.- 

A. —1, Camassia esculenta; 2, Sisyrnchium 
striatum; 3, Jasminum humile; 4, Deutzia 

crenata fl.-pl.- F. C. U. —1, Muecari comosum 

monstrosum; 2, Lithospermum purpureo-coeru- 
leum; 3, Heuehera Richardsoni; 4, Tiarella 
cordifolia.- F. L. C. —l, Hesperia matronalis; 

2, Hemerocallis fulva; 3, Phacelia campanu- 
laria; 4, Rock Rose (Cistus). IV.—1, Stachvs 

| lanata; 2, Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pl.; 3, Uyr- 
j tanthus angustifolius; 4, Centaurea montana 

i alba.- -K. B. —1, Buddleia globoea; 2, Pip- 

i tanthus nepalensis: 3, Viburnum tomentosum, 

I var. plicatum; 4, Phlomis fruticosa.- M. B .— 

1 1,. Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 2, Epimedium 
j pinnatum; 3, Cheiranthus alpinus; 4, Hemero¬ 
callis flava.-S. W. C.—l, Diplacus glu- 

tinosus; 2, Polemonium cceruleum variegatum; 

3, Geranium Endressi; 4, Iberia sempervirens. 

- C. M. A.—l, Staphylea coleliica; 2, 

Veronica rupestris; 3, Coronilla Emerus: 4, 

Ajuga reptans purpurea.- A. G. C.—l, The 

Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, The Pearl 
Bush (Exochorda grandiflora); 3, Saxifraga 

peltata. - Miss Ramsden. — Magnolia Fraseri. 

- Miss Griffiths. —Do not recognise the Vitis in 

this condition—leaves not fully developed. 

May be a form of V. vinifera.- D. —Bupleu- 

rum fruticosum.- W. H. F .—Please send 

fully-developed bloom.- F. A. J. C. —1, The 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus); 2, Weigela 
rosea: 3, Philadelphus ooronarius; 4, Please 
send better specimen. 


Book on pruning,— With reference to your 
“ Short Reply" to “ E. H. S.,” in current 
Gardening Illustrated, may I point out that 
there is a book, “ The Handy Book on Pruning, 
Grafting, and Budding,” by Jas. Udale, 
Is. 6d., which deals with the pruning of Roses, 
flowering shrubs, and fruit-trees?— G. L. John¬ 
ston. 


Trial of Bearded Irises at Wlsley.— We 

are asked to state that the trial of 
Bearded Irises will be continued In 1910. 
Of the varieties now on trial in the 
gardens those considered by the com¬ 
mittee to be of sufficient merit will be 
grown and judged during the coming 
year. New varieties sent in at once will 
be included in the trial. 
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Creenhou8e9,from 72/- 


100,000 FREE COPIES 

of our 30 th Annual Illustrated Catalogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARCAINS 


Iron Buildings, 

£7 17s. 


UnRtazed Lights 

3ft. x2ft., 23 


Dog Kennels, with 
platform, from 9 6 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15/- 


Portable 


Produce Perfect Lawns, Golf 
Greens, Tennis Courts, and 
Bowling Greens. 

RECENT AWARDS: 

SEVEN GOLD MEDALS 
NINE SILVER MEDALS 

Motor Mowers Made in Vnrious 
Sizes. Supplied by all Ironmongers. 
Please write for List No. 15, Free. 

Thomas Green & Son, Ltd 

Smithfidd Ironworks. Leeds; St New 
Surrey Works, Southwark Street, 
London. S.K- 


IV. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road , London, 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
ADMIT SUFFICIENT 
SUNLIGHT 

SO NECESSARY FOR 

Crowing Purposes. 

I Write Jor Special Catalogue. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet.3 8 

No 2 „ „ 10,000 . 2 6 

No. 3 .. .. .. 1,000 ., 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


CANES. 

POLES, 

RODS. 


BAMBOO 

2ft., 9d. ; 3 ft., 1/3 :4ft., 1/4. 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 5/- ; 6ft., 5/-, 6 - ; 7ft., 
6/6, 7/-; 8 ft,, 10/- 

Taperiug Rods for Sweet PtaB, 7—8 ft., 7'6; 12 ft. 
12- tier 100. Dyed Green Bamlioo Canes, Sonare 
Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, LabelB, 
Raflia and Tying Materials. Tarred Rope and Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maple's Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut Fibre, St c. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST P08T FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


THE 8T0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSRB. 

CONSERVATORIES. Ao. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


W. DARLINCTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


NATIVE 


■for 

VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, & 

______ FLOWERS. 

BEST & CHEAPEST MANURE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in Bags at Works. 

Lots under 10 ewt.. 4 - per cwt. at Works; nr 5 - per 
•wt. carriage paid to any station in England. 


UKV. ./. ft. LADDS, wmex : - • t rte i fur alt 

kinds of garden vegetables and flowers. Results? 
Good. I am well satisfied; both vegetables and 
flowers do well with the manure. 


For further jwirticularn apply to— 

NATIVE GUANO CO., LTD., 


NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, 
London, E.C. 


GUANO 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illi’S- 
tr vted, It is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
its not later than the Friday morning for the issuo of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

Size 12 inches by inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


p GET A r T^ 

OMARI 


LUt of roundly constructed Greenhouses, I 
and *11 Garden fire for a p<H.tc*ld. 

A. SMART. I'.mplre Works. Bile End. Glasgow. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1 6 ; 

25 for 3/-: 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10 - 

All post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charg-es for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the tint 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 
Terms for Display Advertisements. 10a. per 

inch (reduction for serios). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

■D the bt 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 


-If yo 

— the best STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size. 25 yds. by 8 yds., fo. 6d. ; 50 yds. by 4 yda, Ss. ; 100 y.R 
by 2 yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
- THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lovwwtnft 

TO ADVERTISERS.-Kindly note that tho 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated " is Holborn 7 31. 


office. 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London. W.C — 
July 3. 1915. Telephone: Holborn 731. 


GREENS 

WORLD RENOWNED 

LAWN MOWERS 

& ROLLERS 
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SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1915. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Th« OfRcei of " GARDENING ILLU8- 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln** Inn 
Field*, Londqn, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addrossed. 


"DARR'S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 

■L* Finest selected strains of Aquilegi*s, Begonias, 
Campanulas, Carnations, Delphiniums, Forget-me-nots, 
Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Hanly Primulas, Snapdragons, 
Stock*, etc. See Bairs Seed Guide, free —BARR & SONS, 
11, 12. 13 . King-street, Oovent Garden. Ixmdon._ ‘ 


TjOBBlE S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on application—DOHB1E & Go., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. SilrerMedalIuternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every desorption. Slone 
terraces, paviug, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonaily superintended. Estimates—Morrisburoe, Woking. 


W"ALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

* * plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality ? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 

T7ARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE^ 

AJ MUMS.—The 25 chosen from 500 vars. as being the best 
in cultivation, named and carr. paid, 6s. Michaelmas Daisies, 
a very choice collection of 12 of the latest- introductions, 
5*.. carr. paid. Also Violas, Delphiniums, and herbaceous 
plants. Lists free—WM SYDENH AM, Melbourne. Derby. 


■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

-LJ Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yelk, 2s. ; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

•L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, cun be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6» M. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d.; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List—H. J.' GASSON, Net 
Works Rye. Established 126 years. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

*" Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue grot's._ 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

A strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
7s.; 25 by 4, 8s.; standards for same, 10 feet high. Is. tach. 
—MOORE A CO., Net Works, Rye. 


TTARRISON’S “Reliable” WEEDKILLER, 

Lb the best and cheapest. See page 434 this week's issue. 
Circular and testimonials on application. 

GETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC\ 

-Ll —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30sq. 
yds. for la.; any length or width supplied; orders over os. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and aampies free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, R ye. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN - WOODWORK.— 

-£j- Trellis. Arches, Arbours, Gates, Seats, and Tables. 
English Larch and Oak Poles, Larch, 11 ft., Is. 4d. ; 4-5 in. 
diameter. Oak, 14 ft.. Is. Id. ; dia. 3 in —W. WALTERS A 
GO., Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: 1646. 


flLl) ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

\J Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalc 
free on application.—BOULTON *" ir *** TT 


HARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

\3T solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2cwts., 28s.; 
24cwts , 36s. ; 3cwts., 42s. Gd.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid, 
lists free.—J- C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAYS COLOUR BORDERS are now 

being planned by us In all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn plauting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding nnd keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to be done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application toKELWAY & SON'S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE.— 

vv “Britain's Great Cabbage." For July and August 
sowing. Earliest and best in cult.ration. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to “ bolt.” Awarded hundreds of First 
prizes at shows. 6d. and Is. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce, 
ix>«t free 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. — Mr. 

' * John Lewis, Gardener to Tom Oram, Esq., writes: 

, “ I have grown your Emperor Cabbage for over 20 years, and 
have never seen one 'bolt.' I think it is the best Cabbage 
that can be grown for all gardens, large or small."—WEBB 
■ A SONS, LTI)., The King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge 

^WATERER’S “Wargrave” Novelties.— 

" " A special list of new choice and rare Rock, Alpine, 
and Herbaceous Plants, post free. Cotyledon simpbeifolia 
(A.M. R.H.S., June 8th, 1915), 2s. 6d. each ; 25s. per dozen— 
JOHN WATERER, SONS. A CRISP, Limited, 10. Ti e 
Arcade, Liverpool-street, E.G. Nurseries: Bagshot, Surrey, 
and Twyford, Berks. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

L Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DKIt BRUYS, F. It. H.S.* Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement— 
G. REUTHE. F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Rest on, Kent. 

JKT MAUGER <fc SONS, Bulb Growers to 

* * • the Trade, Guernsey, beg to notify that their Whole¬ 
sale Catalogue is now ready, and will be posted to all 
Trade applicants. 

"DEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

AJ the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., &. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE OOUROCK ROPEWORK CO.. Ltd.. Lowestoft. 

TTffATER TANKS for Storing Water. — Will 

» * hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, manhole at top. 
Weight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3in. square, £4 2s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s. each. Any of the above car¬ 
riage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 

HARDEN NETTING. — Best Bircl-Proof; 

25 by It yards. Is. ; by 4$ yards, 3s. 9d. ; by 8J yards, 

7s. 6d.; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carrisce oaid.—KNIGHT. Roval Arcade, Lowestoft. 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

■b and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle. Bradford. 

f OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

■LI -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide. Is.; 45 by 2,2s.; 45 by 3,3s. Orders over 

2s., carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is— 
MOORE & CO.. Net Works, Rye. 

T OOK !— Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

-Ll suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3a., 
package free. —H. J. GASSON. Net Works, Rye. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Stakes, nnd Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 

HELEBRATE1) XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

VJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List — G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough Hiph Street, London, S.E. 


Office: 

G3, Lincoln h Inn Fikh s, 
London, W.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


S OW NOW. SUTTON’S PANSIES.— 

Sutton's Perfection, mixed, per packet, 2s. 6d. and 
Is. 6d. Hutton’s Frilled, mixed, per packet, 2s. 6d. and Is P*L 
E. D. Collins, Esq., writes: “The plants I raised from your 
Perfection Pansy Heed lost year are now in full bloom. The 


CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Rending. 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

-Ll early pot plants for forcing of King .George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6«. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 1Q0; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis—LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. 

■DVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

-*-l tions should not fail to read C. H. Tauuevui's "New Cul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free— C. H. 
TAUDEVIN A CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 

pARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—40 lead- 

-*-l ing varieties. Stout, transplanted plants ready for the 
borders. My usual quality. 12, 2s. ; 25, 3s. 6d.; 50, 6s. 6d., 
carr. paid—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 

HARNATION SUPPORTS (spiral).—2 ft., 

VJ 9s. cross ; 2 ft. 6 in., 1 Is. gross. Best on the market. - 
E. SHAW, Wireworker, 22, Soutb-st., Longsight, M’chester. 

T AWN MOWERS (“FRANKWELL.”)— 

-LI Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Aluminium finished with gold lines. 
Note price, 13s. W.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 

HARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

VI small mesh, very superior. As supplied by us to the 
Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100 x 1 yd., 
3s. 9d. ; 2 yds., 7s. 6d.; 3 yds., 11s. 3d ; 4 yds., 15s. ; 50x 6 yds., 
lis. 3d. ; 25 x 8 yds., 7s. <kL Any length and width supplied. 
—POTTER BROS. (Dep. I.), Shrewsbury. Estab. 60 years. 

"DOSE TRAINING. — Special ROPE for 

Lu training Roses; quite new. Rot proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by eiperts. 2J in. round, 2d. yard; 3 in., 2Jd. ; 3J in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free. 
—H. J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 

"DEST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

LJ 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout J-inch mesh, 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free— 
W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 

HARDEN POTS.—10 8* in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in., 

VI 20 5 in., 30 3| in., 30 31in., 20 2J in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s. 6d. Illustrated List free—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

-b birds—NETTING, good, Btrong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BV ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; by 2 yds., 
8a. ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carnage* 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is—H. J. GASSON, The Net Wmks, Rye. 

DEST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

-LJ Bird-proof, small mesh. 50 yards by 1J yards. Is. 6tL ; or 
2J yards. 3«. ; or 44 yards, 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid—STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter¬ 
race. Lowestoft. 

iPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

•L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, Sd. — 
PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln s Inn Field*. W.C. 

TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

■LL Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms, Ac. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich. 

TN VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

-L Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the harliliest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spicier. American Blight, Thrip, Green Fly, Ac Sold in tins, 
Gd. to 6s. each. Wholesale-PlllCE S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED. Battersea, Jamdon, S.W. 


HKEENHOUSE PAINTJING & GLAZING. 

VJ —“ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. "Plostine.” supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Full 

B irticulurs from —W. CAHSON & HONS, Grove Works, 
attersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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SANKEYS 

BEST 


Seed of these Novelties cun also be obtained from all 
Seed Merchants. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Horticultural Builders, 

Invite inquiries for every variety of 

MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Artistic in design. Faultless in construction, and of unrivalled durability. 

CATALOGUES FREE. . . . . ARCHITECTS' DESIGNS BUILT TO. 


YVe design and construct Glasshouses especially 
adapted to the cultivation of CA.il NATIONS 
and MALM A ISONS. 

Send for Catalogue Ao. it!,. post free. 


GARDEN FRAMES 

For all Purposes, Always in Stock. 
No. 77.- Violet Frame tns illustrated). 

6 ft. by 4 ft. £1 15 0 

9 ft by 4 ft. . £2 7 6 

Auk for Catalogue No. 1S3. 
ill ordtr* of $0*. mine to moat stations in England or Wales. _ 


A speciality is made of 

WOOD LATH and SCRIM BLINDS 

for shading CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, jctc. Allowing 
sunlight, but effectively shielding plants from being scorched. 

Recommended by Horticu ltural Authorities. S end for Sample Price List. 

BOULTON & PAUL. LTD., NORWICH. 


>armona 

Keeps the productive power of j 
* your around at hiah pressure. 

It doubles and trebles the yield by its rich diffusion • 
of food throughout the soil. It is food—real food— ; 
for plants and soil alike. CARMONA is the very { 
essence of good plant food. 

__ Prepare your Saed Beds with CAR- • 

MONA and arrow Prize Vegetable * 

-H Crops. CARMONA will help you gain • 

--- your share of the ‘Daily MaH’ awards. *. 

From all Seedsmen, in tins, 6d., 1 5 

2 6. Hags, 14 lbs, 4 6; 28 lbs., 7 6; l 
56 lbs., 12 6; 112 lbs , 2®- • 

Sole Proprietor* and Manufacturers:— j 

i*l* _ ROBINSON BROTHERS. Ltd., I 
rtlN7Pr West Bromwich. Staff*. L. 


J Fertilizer 


A Really Nice Lawn 

| is a great source of pleasure. A typical 
Velvas Lawn is free from weeds, a rich 
uniform green, and beautifully grown 
with fins grasses—in del gliiful con¬ 
trast to the brilliance of the surround¬ 
ing flowers. 

VELVAS 
Lawn Sand 

kills weeds at once, and improves the 
growth and colour of the grass in a 
week or two. Sold in tins, 6d., T-, 
2-, 3 6 (14 lbs.); Kegs, 28 lbs. 66; 

56 lbs.. 11 -; 112 lbs., 20 -. 

All Seedsmen sell it. 


W.H. CLARKE, F.R.H.S. 

ROYAL HAMPTON PLANTS. 

A FREE GIFT of 

2 Maidenhair Ferns, 1 Asparagus Fern with 
216 orders. 

A GLOW OF GLORIOUS 
COLOURS. 

1/6 200 BEDDING PLANTS. 1/6 

Geraniums, Antirrhinums, Scarlet Labna, 
White Alyssum, Blue Love in a Mist, 
Zinnias, Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, 
Tagetes, Tropaeolums, Fire Bush, Cactus 
Dahlias, Scabious, Begonias, Phlox, Lark¬ 
spur. All packed separate, mossed, and 
free on rail, 1/6. A splendid Collection. 
Half, 1/- 

1/. YOUR WINTER S FOOD. 1/- 

Sow now. Prize Seeds. ^ oz. Winter 
Onion, b oz. Xmas Cabbage, £ oz. White 
Turnip, oz. Swede, ^ oz. Carrot, pkt. 
Leek, pkt. Red Cabbage, pkt. Lettuce. 
Packed, named, and free for 1/3; half 
quantity, 8d., free. 

CLARKE'S NURSERIES, 

29, HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. 


fgp Si SOW i|P 

ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 

RUNNER 

FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 

9 , 2, L r g , A ,?’ 

London, W.C. ^ 

Managing Director. 

The latest day tor receiving Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Sow Now. 

THREENEW HYBRID 
CALCEOLARIAS 

CALCEOLARIA VEITCHII. 

A Pure White Calceolaria for the Conservatory. 

CALCEOLARIA BRONZE AGE. 

Lovely shade of Crimson and Bronze. 

Seed of each of the above. 1 - and 2/6 per packet. 
Flowering Plants, 2/- and 2/6 each; Sm ill Plants for grow¬ 
ing on, 1/- and 1 6 each. 

CALCEOLARIA GOLDEN GLoRY. 

A Hardy Hybrid. Deep Yellow. 

Seed, 6d. and 1 - per packet. Plants, 9d. and 1 - each; 

6/- and 9/- per dozen. 

For other sterling Novelties, see Illustrated Catalogue 
(free, on application). 

ROBERT VEITGH & SON, 

EXETER. 


The quantity and quality of your FRUIT, VEGE¬ 
TABLES, & PLANTS will be Inoreased by the use of 


THERMRAD 

(Guaranteed Radio-Active) 

FERTILIZER 


_Jr quantity of each site required a 

quotation ("carriaife” frequently ■moiuti t 

Stood!,), or write for Price Cut, tree. 

5PECIAL POTS ol all de»criptlons- Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each- 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON, LTP. 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. 


As supplied to the Board of Agriculture. 

10- per cwt., f.o.r. Liverpool. 
Small bags, 7 lbs., 1 6:14 lbs., 26. 

8end for Booklet. CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BRITISH THERMIT CO., Ltd., 

THE ALBANY. LIVERPOOL. 


ON SALE BUI- US EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS 

the standard or perfection 


Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed from 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rat* 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 


For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmebouse, London, 

6 d, and if- Tins and 12 I 6 />er Cyot., 

from all Store*;. Chemists 
^ and Nurserymen. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 

THE CREAT ANNUAL SHOW OF SWEET PEAS 

Will be held at the 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’8 HALL, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, 

On Tuksday, July 13th, 1915. Entries close July 7th, 1915. 

Schedules and full particulars from the Secretary, Mr. 
H D T1GWF.LL. Green’nrd. M'rldle^ex. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconicos. Calceolarias. See. 

1 6 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN STEVENS & SON, Nurseries, COVENTRY. 


rnHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

J- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapter* 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d —Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c.. ordirect by post from the MAN AGEU, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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THE TIMES ON FLOWER GARDENS. 
Fob some time back now The Times has 
published in large type a series of articles* 
on gardening, the most aimless and obscure 
that have ever been written on the sub¬ 
ject. It is not our work to notice such 
things, except when the writer goes wrong 
and does harm through the large circula-' 
tion of The Times. The article is like one 
of those one sees in The Academy on 
artistic efforts very often, that is to say. 
it talks round the subject and says 
nothing definite. This writer, when he 
does say anything clear and definite, is 
generally wrong. 

The bedding-out system, as applied to 
spring-flowering plants, is accepted 
without demur by many people who 
consider the summer development of 
the practice a debased and inadmis¬ 
sible form of the gardener’s art. Wall¬ 
flowers, Forget-me-not, Primroses, and 
spring bulbil have never fallen 'under 
th® condemnation pronounced on the 
scarlet Geranium and it*? companions 
in crime--the Lobelia and Calceolaria. 
About the desirability of spring bed¬ 
ding there is apparentlj* no question. 

This is begging the whole question. It 
was the tearing up of the garden for the 
sake of a wretched arrangement called 
spring bedding which destroyed the old 
and true flower garden. Nothing can he 
done in garden improvement until that 
way is barred out. Happily, it is so now 
in many places. Stereotyi»ed plans still 
go on in public gardens, but all’who know 
what the real garden ought to be have 
given up the twice-a-yeur tear up. Plant¬ 
ing spring flowers in turf, orchard, wood, 
or shrubbery gives us all the spring 
gardening we want, and is far prettier 
than the old way, and leaves the garden 
round the house for the best plants which 
cannot be dragged up by the heels twice a 
year. What would become of my garden 
if I were to tear up Clematises and Roses, 
and all the good things that have been 
there for years? Every flower garden 
worthy of the name should be permanently 
planted for, say, three parts of its area, 
and the work done in autumn and winter, 
so far as we can. That is the true plan. 
It does not prevent our putting in Cherry- 
pie or Stocks, or any summer things we 
may fancy, though they may not give the 
result that permanent beds do. 

The writer goes on to explain the work, 
and miserable work it is. 

The Interval between the spring and 
the summer show is short, but must be 
used to good effect. The earlier bulbs 
ar® ready to lift in good time for the 
euGceaeional plantings. In all but the 
latest climates the Narcissi and Tulips 
may b« taken up and dried off in June: 
in special cases they may be reolanted 
in the reserve garden to finish their 
growth. 
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This is futile and needless work. 

The writer asserts it is a question be¬ 
tween “ betiding out ” und “ perennial ” or 
“herbaceous” plants. It is not so! It is 
between bedding out and the whole flora 
of the northern world, and the shrubs and 
plants of China, India, and N. America, 
flowering trees, shrubs, Lilies of land and 
water, Rose, Carnation, and Violet. It 
is the whole of the natural world of beauty 
against the making of gardens like bad 
carpets, for which work \Vm. Morris could 
not find words to express his disgust. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A yellow Paonia —At first I saw this in 
a hothouse and was doubtful as to its 
value. It is a fine golden kind, good in 
form and colour, too, grown in open border 
and forming a very handsome plant full 
of flower. From Dr. Wallis.—W. 

Ostrowskia magnifies. — I failed with 
this noblest of the Hairbell race known to 
us, and now it comes—a single flower—as 
large as a breakfast-cup, of curious 
anatomy and very delicate colour. And 
now I must begiu again. From Dr. Wallis. 
—W\ 

£thfopappus putcherrlmus. -Very effec¬ 
tive is this charming pink, Centaurea-like 
flower, tlie blooms borne singly on stems 
each about IS inches in height. Tlie 
foliage is greyish-white or Tliistle-like. I 
tirst planted this in the mixed border, but 
it was not happy in that position, so it 
was moved to a warm, sunny bank, where 
it is now blooming freely. The centre of 
the flower is creamy-white, outside pink. 
A rather rare and most desirable plant for 
the alpine garden.—E. M. 

Erigeron speoiosus superbus is a beau¬ 
tiful pale-lavender flower about 2 inches 
across, with a prominent orange centre. 
The flowers are produced singly on stems 
each about 18 inches high, so freely as to 
cover the whole plant. It is now in bloom 
on a sunny bank about 3 feet above the 
ground level. The plant, of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, is similar in habit in many respects 
to the dwarf Asters. It is a good plant 
to associate with alpines if it is not 
planted in rich soil, and being above the 
average height of alpines breaks up the 
rather flat appearanee often so noticeable 
where a collection of dwarf kinds is 
grown.—E. M. 

Aster sub-ooeruleus. — This plant, re¬ 
ferred to in your issue of June 20th 
(p. 385), is highly recommended by 

growers and others, but I cannot say I 
think much of it, although it grows well 
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and has a good habit. The flowers, often 
described as blue, are of a decided mauve 
and like those of an inferior Erigeron. 
the centres soon becoming very prominent 
and the petals reflexed, in which state 
they are not beautiful. It is uo doubt use¬ 
ful in positions where a plant of com¬ 
pact, tufted habit is required, but Is not 
the choice subject one is apt to think after 
reading descriptions in books and lists of 
plants. Possibly it is not seen at its best 
in my garden —G. L. J., Croydon. 

False garden ornament.— The vogue 
which gardening has had of late has 
attracted the publishers to it, and we have 
books now in which the attempt is made 
to thrust architecture out of place and 
sculpture into the garden as much as they 
may. Among others, we notice one of 
Batsford’s catalogues, which illustrates a 
garden in Oxfordshire with absurdly 
clipped trees in a circle enclosing various 
comical shapes—baskets. Mushrooms, and 
badly-baked loaves. Our readers who care 
for the picturesque and the true garden 
must be on their guard against buying the 
varied rubbish that is offered. A favourite 
theme just now is lead statuary, and re¬ 
cently one of the illustrated journals gave 
a couple of female leaden figures with 
breasts as large as the udders of milch 
cows. And those are called garden orna¬ 
ments. 

A new Lilac—8yrlnga Sweginzowi.— Mr. 

Lemoine sends us from Nancy a photo, of 
this, clearly a free and handsome plant, 
blit not quite clear enough for present ways 
of reproducing. Mr. Bean writes:— 

“ This is supposed to be a native of 
Western China. Wilson introduced for 
Messrs. Veitch a Lilac almost Identical 
with the type. It is probably in some 
gardens under Wilson’s number, 4,080. 
The native country of the absolute 
type is not known for certain, but, as 
I said before, it is almost certainly 
West China. It first appeared in the 
Petrograd Botanic Garden and in the 
.Tardin des Plantes at Paris, perhaps 
six years ago. 

“ It is described as growing 10 feet 
high, has purple-brown young shoots, 
leaves 2 inches to 4 inches long and 
half as much wide. Inflorescence up 
to 10 inches long, flower-stalks purple, 
flowers rosy-purple outside, white in¬ 
side. fragrant. It was given an Award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 8th, 1915. Seems to 
be a free-flowering, graceful bush, 
useful for blossoming after the great 
Lilac season is over, and very hardy.” 
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Ourlsia eocoinea.— A most graceful and 
brilliant flower often forgotten or badly 
grown. Best in a moist corner half shaded 
in the rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Tropaolum polyphyllum. — I grow this 
in various positions and take no trouble. 
It falls over low retaining walls, creeps 
into a Rose bed, and seems to come happily 
in all. Most visitors admire it for both 
flower and leaf. The round bulbs are 
planted in autumn. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Coronllla cappadoolca (Crown Vetch).— 
Few plants are more effective at the 
present time than this charming little 
plant from Asia Minor. By far the 
handsomest of all the dwrnrf Coronillas, it 
grows and spreads apace, a single plant 
quickly covering a space of 4 feet in 
diameter. On the edges of retaining walls, 
falling over boulders, or on the flat, it is 
equally beautiful. It grows about 1 foot 
high, pushing out its many - flowered 
trailing stems in the greatest profusion. 
The Pea-shaped flowers, borne nearly all 
the summer, in whorls of nine all along 
the trailing stems, are of the deepest 
yellow.—E. M. 

Geuiti Mrs. Bradshaw.— I should like to 
know the experience of other gardeners 
with this fine plant. In September, 1913. 

I planted half-a-dozen in rather heavy soil 
well enriched and in partial shade. These* 
flowered well last summer and again this 
season, but have never increased at all. 
At the same time in 1913 I planted nine 
particularly fine sjiecimens. They flowered 
splendidly last year, but only three have 
survived. In a garden on the Menai Straits 
last year there were the finest specimens 
I have yet seen. All died. I hear the 
same thing from various gardens. In 
March last I planted three where the sun 
h« off by mid-day. They are very good in¬ 
deed, but will they last?— E. Charles 
Buxton. 

Robinia Kelseyl.— This is one of the 

most valuable introductions to our hardy 
trees and shrubs of recent years and is 
now in bloom (June 12th). It is of slender 
growth and produces its lovely short 
racemes of rose-pink, Pea-shaped flowers 
from the base of the new shoots in such 
profusion as to resemble one long spray 
of gracefully-drooping flowers. It fur¬ 
nishes excellent material for indoor 
decoration, and as a garden shrub is of 
great beauty. If left to itself it forms 
long, graceful branches, which are liable 
to injury from rough winds. To obviate 
this it is a good plan to shorten these 
back whilst the shrub is young, ensuring 
more strength at the base, after w r hich it 
will take care of itself. A charming 
effect might, be obtained by interspersing 
this Robinia with good forms of the 
alpine Laburnum, both being in bloom at 
the same time. 

Soilla amcena.— I seie by your note to 
my remarks on your figure of Scilla that 
you have misunderstood my point. I 
wished to point out that the figure you 
published represented S. pratensis and not 
S. amcena, and did not at all mean to say 
that S. amoena is a loose form of S. 
sibirica, for well I know it is not. The 
tw’o are very distinct plants. S. am«*na 
was described by Linnaeus (Sp. PI. 443), 
and is excellently figured in Botanical 
Magazine, t. 341, also by Redouts, t. 29S, 
of hLs Lilia cere and in Loddige’s Botanical 
Cab., t. 1.015, and elsewiiere, and comes 
from Austria, N. Italy, and Germany, 
whereas S. sibirica is from Russia, 
America, Georgia, and Hindustan. You 
will find them both described as quite dis¬ 
tinct species in Baker’s Llnnean Paper on 
Scillce. It is true that S. sibirica was at 


one time erroneously regarded as a variety 
of ama*na, and figured as such, named 
S. amcena v. sibirica, in Botanical Magazine, 
t. 1,025, but the true sibirica is as old as 
Andrews’ Botanical Repos., where it is de¬ 
scribed and figured t. 365. The plant in 
your photograph is either a fine form of 
S. pratensis or S. italica. I could tell if I 
saw a flower or even seed-head, I think, 
but I have sent aw T ay the copy of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated containing your figure. 
The bracts differ in the two species. S. 
italica well figured in Botanical Magazine, 
t. 053, looks much like your plant; any¬ 
way, it is not S. amcpna.—E. A. Bowies. 

Viburnum tomentosum plica turn. — 
During the past weeks this has been one 
of the most attractive of the flow’ering 
shrubs at Kew, where huge beds in more 
than one direction have demonstrated to 
the full its decorative value. One of these 
is not far from the Victoria Gate entrance, 
though a still finer display may be seen 
beyond the Palm-house to the right of the 
great Rhododendron walk. Six feet or 
more high and 20 feet or so across, the 
snowy purity of the hundreds of bosses 
foiled by so much leaf beauty around— 
quite apart from its own—mirrors this 
handsome flowering shrub into the fullest 
life and charm, at once an object-lesson to 
the planter and all whom it may concern. 
So arranged, the plant is particularly good 
in the picture, and appeals to one a couple 
of hundred yards away, while at half that 
distance, where the eye can take in what 
is around, the effect is Aery fine.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Antirrhinums. — I find that in some 
strains the flow’ers of these are better the 
second year than the first, and as plants 
that have flowered once seem to stand the 
winter better than young seedlings—per¬ 
haps because the roots are not disturbed 
in the autumn—they are well worth keep¬ 
ing for a second flowering. Those I refer 
to are of a superb pink colour with white 
throat and yellow on lip. I have had no 
success with cuttings in cold frames, and I 
find that young seedling plants which have 
not flow T ered are very liable to mildew* if 
kept in a frame during the winter, and a 
good many of those in the open, in light, 
gravelly soil, die away. For those who 
have no heat I advise sowing the seed in 
the open in March and covering with a 
frame. These plants should flower late 
the same season and make flne plants the 
following year.—G. L. J., Croydon. 

Is there a slump in Sweet Peas?— This 
question was asked a few w f eeks ago in 
Gardening Illustrated. To a certain 
extent I should say there is, and that our 
gardens will be the better for it I do not 
doubt. When a craze takes jiossession of 
the public it is sure to be overdone, and 
this has been well illustrated of late in 
the case of Sw r eet Peas. Columns upon 
columns have l>ecn written in various 
horticultural publications to read which 
one would think that the successful cul¬ 
ture of these charming flowers demanded 
all the resources of the garden. By some 
it is recommended to take out large 
trenches and use manure liberally. The 
result is an exceedingly rank growth, so 
that most of the finest flow’ers are well 
above the spectator’s head. Again, one 
hears of different ailments which were un¬ 
known when Sweet Peas w’ere grown in a 
more rational maimer, and much of this 
is, no doubt, the result of overfeeding. 
The fact that beautiful displays of flow'ers 
can be obtained in the open garden, though 
the blossoms may not be up to exhibition 
standard, is too often overlooked. Like 
your corresiKindent, I do not think that 
Sweet Peas have had their day, only that 
the furore is declining into a more rational 
appreciation of their merits. The multi¬ 


plication of names (not varieties) has also 
had a great deal to do with the lessened 
interest taken in the flower. One more 
point worthy of observation is that the 
prefix Sweet scarcely applies to the pre¬ 
sent-day race, at all events to the same 
extent as in the older kinds. Some forty 
years ago I was engaged in an establish¬ 
ment where cut flow r ers were largely 
grown for the wholesale trade. Sweet 
Peas, of course, were largely represented, 
and a memory still pleasant to recall is 
the recollection of the delicious scent given 
off by the flowers while they were still 
covered with dew at -4 o’clock on a 
summer’s morning. From my point of 
view a bloom, be it Carnation, Rose, or 
Swreet Pea, that is devoid of scent loses 
its greatest charm.—K. R. W. 

Rodgersia podophylla.— Can anyone tell 
me why Rodgersia podophylla flowers so 
much less freely than R. pinnata? The 
former w r as planted here about twenty 
years since in good loam and peat, partially 
shaded. It covers a considerable space 
and the foliage is very fine. It flowers 
about every $jecond year. Ten years ago I 
planted R. podophylla and R. pinnata in a 
place where Senecio Clivorum, Cimicifuga, 
Lysimachia clethroides, and Primula 
Bulleyana thrive exceedingly. The Rod- 
gersias cover a space of about 12 feet 
across. R. pinnata has never failed to 
flower freely. I counted fifteen spikes 
lately. R. podophylla flowered equally 
well in 1913. This season there is not a 
single flower. The plants have been top- 
dressed about every second year with peat 
and cow-manure.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Planting out Amaryllis.— Having seen a 
short article on Hipi>eastrums in your 
paper a few weeks back I thought it might 
interest readers to hear how I treated 
some of my seedlings last year. I took 
all the smaller seedlings raised between 
November and May from different sowings, 
and, knowing I should be short of room, I 
planted them out in a bed well sheltered 
from cold winds. They were planted in 
June, 1014. In November last I placed 
Laurel boughs over them and spread a 
good covering of straw*. On May 8th this 
year I uncovered them, and they have 
come up very strong indeed, and sonic 
look as if they might flower next spring. 
I planted them about 2 inches below the 
surface. I think many of your readers 
might add to the beauty of their spring 
gardens by planting out in sheltered places 
those Coronillas which have grown too 
large for the cool house. I have had a 
wonderful show of these this year, one 
bush being 4 feet high.—C. E. Hammond. 
St. Fabians,, Newmarket. 

Tamarix tetrandra.— The Tamarisks as 
a family are decidedly useful. They 
can be planted in exposed positions within 
a short distance of high-water mark and 
are not very fastidious as to soil. They 
flower at different periods of the year, 
some during late spring, others during the 
latter part of the summer. The plant 
under notice belongs to the first group, for 
it is at its best during May. A native of 
the Eastern part of the Mediterranean 
region, it is met with as a spreading bush 
up to 15 feet high. Under cultivation it 
grows more rapidly in width than in 
height. Long, slender shoots are formed 
each year, which at flowering time are 
clothed from end to end with short, dense 
racemes of pretty pink blooms. After the 
flowers are over it is still effective by 
reason of its tiny, bright-green leaves. 
When planted in large, informal masses it 
is seen at its best, and is well adapted 
for the wilder parts of park or garden. 
Near the sea it is sometimes used as a 
hedge plant, but when selected for that 
inirpose it should not be clipped severely. 
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and clipping should be restricted to one 
cutting back each year, that being done as 
soon as the flowers are over. Cuttings of 
ripened wood planted out-of-doors in 
autumn root well. Although it will grow 
in quite poor, sandy soil, it appreciates 
good Ioann and should be provided with 
fairly good soil when planted in the 
garden.—D. 

Taste in flowers and shrubs.— In a re¬ 
cent issue of Gardening Illustrated 
“ W.” commented on the too free use 
made of Rhododendrons, and it is a coinci¬ 
dence that I was myself on the point of 
writing to the same effect. These massive- 
flowering shrubs have their place, but I, 
personally, am no great admirer of huge 
flowers. I consider that the original or 
type in many flowering plants is often 
more pleasing than the variations brought 
about by culture and selection. I much 


the rocks, the front of a border which is 
not too damp, or the moraine. It is some 
(I inches or so high. Above the yellowish 
leaves there is borne a wealth of delightful 
bells of a charming blue. It is easily in¬ 
creased by division after flowering and 
appears to be quite hardy.—S. Arnott. 

Arthropodium cirrhatum.— A few years 
ago I received a seedling of this New' 
Zealand plant and determined to try it 
in the open garden in South Devon. The 
plant made good grow'th and soon formed 
a clump that is now about 8 feet in 
circumference. In the hard w'eatlier which 
w'as experienced in February three years 
ago the plant suffered badly, and though 
it eventually recovered did not flow'er that 
year. Last year, however, the clump 
bore fifteen flow'er-scapes. These, W'ith 
their large heads of pure white blossoms 
carried well above the broad, drooping 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

JAPANESE WISTARIA AT PERGOLA 
ENTRANCE. 

This is placed in a not very good position 
—almost in a gravel w : alk—and for some 
years it did not seem at home, but this 
year it has done so well that it reminds 
one of its effects in Japan. It is so hardy 
that it wants no attention and is one of 
the best climbing plants ever introduced. 

W. 


FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

I have never seen any mention of Rubus 
I»edatus and Rubus lasiocarpus in your 
Gardening Illustrated. I am now en¬ 
joying their delicate beauty. They are 
both shade-lovers. I have them under tall 
trees, where they have plenty of W’armth 



Japanese Wistaria at end of pergola. 


prefer small and medium Roses to the 
huge Cabbage-like varieties. Augusta 
Barbier, one of the Wiehuraiana family, is, 
I think, one of our most pleasing Roses, 
and I prefer the original wild Columbine 
to most of the garden varieties. In 
Azaleas I do not care for the large- 
flowered types, but I consider such as 
Azalea amcena the most beautiful. I do 
not mean to say, of course, that there are 
not circumstances in which large flowers 
are useful, but I do not care for them, 
as a rule.—W. J. Farmer. 

Campanula Stansfieldl.— This is of un¬ 
known origin, but good authorities suggest 
it may have been derived from C. 
toiumasiniana and C. carpathica. It has 
the peculiar feature of a goodly proportion 
of the hybrid Bellflow'ers of having 
yellowish foliage. It makes a dainty little 
plant, of free growth in congenial places, 
such as a rockwork bank, the crevices of 
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leaves, made a very pretty picture. This 
year it has produced several flower-heads, 
which are now at their best. Slugs and 
snails arc exceedingly fond of the juicy 
leaves and w'ill soon ruin the plant if 
allow'ed free play. — Wyndham Fitz- 
herbkrt. 

China Roses. -Already in early June the 
China Roses in beds and borders are 
emulating the display given by Reve d’Or 
and Gloire de Dijon upon walls. Not so 
popular, perhaps, as the Hybrid Teas, the 
monthly Roses are very welcome. Those 
most notew’orthy at present are the com¬ 
mon pink variety, Fabvier, Mme. E. Resal, 
and Laurette Messimy. Now that they 
have commenced flowering an almost un¬ 
broken succession of bloom may be looked 
for until the end of the season; indeed I 
have frequently cut a good basketful of 
China Roses on the first of January.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 


and good drainage. They do not like big 
plants about them, and they throw' long 
trails over the old, rotten logs. These 
trails, when they reach the ground, root 
if they find a spot they like, and the next 
spring they bloom. Both have wdiite 
flowers. They are alpines. 

Rudus pedatus is plentiful on our B.C. 
hills, about 4.000 feet above the Pacific 
Ocean. Its fruits are red and w'hite until 
they ripen, when they turn pink. They 
grow' in threes on a very slender stalk 
w'hich is bent to the ground by the weight 
i of the fruit and seeds. This plant forms 
l a mass, w'hen it is happy, 2 inches to 
i 3 inches high, and is beautiful w'hen in 
j full flow'er. It is quite happy on the shady 
side of a rockery and does not interfere 
I with its neighbours as many of our B.C. 
plants do. 

Rubus lasiocarpus Is very rare here, 
only two plants having been found in 
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sixteen years* hunting, on a hill much 
higher than where Rubus pedatus is 
found. I had it in a sunny rockery, and 
it never did more than live for three years, 
and never flowered. I took it up and put 
it in the shade, when it soon sent out 
shoots like the runners of a Strawberry, 
but with a pair of leaves every .'1 inches 
or 4 inches*. I have not seen its fruit yet. 
I hope you may be interested in these 
Canadian Rubi. Susan Stoker. 

Cowichan Lake, British Columbia. 


THE FRINGE-TREES 

(CllIONANTHUS). 

This name is applied to two .species of 
Chionanthus—C. retusus from China and 
C. virginicus, a native of the Eastern 
United States- They belong to the Olivo 
family, and their flowers, perhaps, most 
closely resemble those of the Manna 
Ash. Both species have been grown in 
European gardens for a considerable 
period, although neither is very common 
in British gardens. To succeed with them 
they should be given good loamy soil, such 
as will grow good Ash, and they should 
never be allowed to become dry at the 
roots. It is always advisable to raise 
them from seeds whenever possible. Fail¬ 
ing seeds, however, layers may be tried. 
They are sometimes grafted upon stocks 
of allied genera, but grafting should be 
avoided as such stocks are rarely very 
satisfactory. 

C. retusus grows over 30 feet high in 
China, although it is usual to find it here 
as a bush or small tree, less than half that 
height. The white, narrow - petaled 
flowers are borne in good-sized upright in¬ 
florescences from the points of young 
shoots in June. 

C. virginicus grows almost as tall as 
the Chinese species. As a rule, it has 
larger leaves than the Asiatic plant. The 
pure white fragrant blossoms are borne in 
small inflorescences from axillary buds 
about the points of the branches in June, 
the end of each branch forming a good- 
sized semi-pendent; panicle which bears a 
considerable resemblance to the inflores¬ 
cence of some of the flowering Ashes, due 
largely to the narrow white petals. It is 
a very interesting and attractive tree. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ceanothus integerrimus.— This flower¬ 
ing in June forms a link between the early 
and late-blooming sorts, for most of the 
early kinds are over by the end of May. 
and those of-the azureus group rarely 
begin to blossom before the middle of July. 

C. integerrimus is a native of California 
and grows about 12 feet high. It was 
introduced in 1833 but is not a common 
shrub. The leaves are not so distinctly 
evergreen as those of most of the earlv- 
flowering kinds, for most of them fall 
before the end of winter. The lilac or 
pale-blue flowers are borne in cylindrical 
racemes from axillary and terminal buds, 
the end of each shoot forming a long, 
elegant panicle of bloom. It should be 
given light, loamy soil and be grown 
against a wall, for it is not hardy enough 
for general shrubbery culture. A few 
cuttings should be rooted each year and 
wintered in a cold frame to take the place 
of any that may be killed in a severe 
winter. Cuttings inserted in light, sandy 
soil in a close frame in July root freely.- 

D. . 

Abella trlflora.— The Abellas form an 
Interesting and attractive family of 
shrubs, though unfortunately the majority 
are not hardy enough for general border 
culture. A. triflora is possibly the hardiest 
of all. and one of the most vigorous, and 
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in the southern counties and some parts of 
the Midlands it gives excellent results in 
shrubberies, although it blossoms most 
freely when planted against a wall. It 
should only be planted where It can have 
full exposure to sun without being sub¬ 
jected to cold, biting winds. It Is a 
deciduous shrub, or small tree, from the 
N.W. Himalaya. Mature bushes attain a 
height of 12 feet and are very attractive 
in June when covered with clusters of 
fragrant white flowers, which have often 
a faint rose flush on the outer side. When 
planted against a wall it should not be 
pruned very severely, any cutting back 
that may be necessary being done as soon 
as the flowers fade. Loamy soil of 
moderately good quality should be pro¬ 
vided. It can be increased by inserting in 
June or July cuttings of short shoots into 
pots of sandy soil and standing in a close 
frame.—D. K. 

Veronica Xfyalli. This is an excellent plant 
for the rock garden. It is a native of New 
Zealand, whence it was introduced in 1879. It 
is of prostrate growth, the branches rooting 
readily as they lengthen. The flower-stalks, 
which are produced from the axils of the 
leaves, are each about 3 inches in length, and 
a dozen or so blooms are borne on, each spike. 
The bloesoms are of a pale lavender colour. 
It has withstood the winter unprotected in 
Scot 1 an d. •— W y n dham Fitzherbert. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Very often amateur growers complain that 
their first year’s plants fail to fruit. That 
is generally due to llieir failure to secure 
the very earliest runners, and to get them 
we[l rooted early. Growers of Straw¬ 
berries in pots for forcing always select 
their very earliest runners for such a pur¬ 
pose. They do more, for they put out the 
previous autumn into rows strong young 
plants (hat in the spring are not allowed 
to bloom, and thus are induced to throw 
runners earlier than fruiting plants will. 
Many gardeners and amateurs may not 
be aide to spare ground for such purpose, 
but in any case they should look well after 
the earliest runners made, and either 
layer them into small ]>ots or into the soil 
where growing, just breaking it up first 
with a fork, or else cut off the strongest 
runners as they show* roots, and dibble 
them out into a patch of ground that has 
l)eon heavily manured, where they will 
grow strongly and can 1 k‘ lifted and 
replanted where to grow and fruit 
in the following autumn. Wherever 
the runners are layered into pots or into 
the soil between the rows, the spaces 
between alternate rows only should be 
so used, so that space between each set 
is left free for fruit gathering, if not 
over, or for watering or giving such 
other attention as may be needed. In 
some soils Strawberry plants do not fruit 
well after the first year. In such case it 
is best to make the ground fairly rich with 
half-decayed manure, deeply dug in, and 
then to plant 12 inches apart each way. 
When young plants are strong and fruit 
well, they give in that way a surprising 
quantity of fine fruit. Even if so treated 
the first year, then, after fruiting, each 
second row be cut out, the plan pays well 
on any soil. _ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black Currant* failing-—I should be very 
ad of vour advice on the subject of some 
lack Currant hushes, which arc about tbrfe 
>ai*s old and have no, <»r next to no fruit, 
akintr an immense deal of wood. The 
irdener cannot understand it. n-s the bushes 
•e pruned the wm- as Black Currant hushes 
another nart of the garden which bear very 
ell and is inclined to attribute the failure 
their being poor plants. but they appear 
!iv healthy, onlv much too exuberant He 
►ot-pruned last year, thinkin" that. nngM, do 
x>d. hut they are no better this year.—B. 31. 
prntord. 

[The onlv thing we can suggest that 


would be likely to rectify matters is to 
leave the trees uupruned next winter with 
a view to obtaining as heavy a crop of 
fruit as you can next season. If you can 
but once induce the bushes to bear well 
you will not be troubled further with such 
exuberant growth. If the remainder of 
the shoots on the bushes in question are 
as strong as those sent they are anything 
but poor specimens; in fact, they are 
gross-habited, and we should, in that case, 
feel inclined to lift and transplant them 
to another part of the garden in late 
autumn in addition to carrying out the 
above-mentioned suggestion. Possibly the 
soil in which they wore planted was heavily 
manured beforehand, otherwise the staple 
is extraordinarily fertile, or t*ueh gross- 
growths would not result. When sending 
queries please write on one side of the 
paper only.] 

Strawberry plants not flowering.— Last 
August 1 planted some Strawberry runners, 
and this year some of them have had some 
good fruits on them, while others (quite half 
of them) have not even flowered, although 
they are quite as large as some of the ones 
that fruited. I should be glad to know if 
these plants that have not flowered or fruited 
this year would be worth keeping till next 
season, or would it be best to pull them up 
and put new runners in their places. Is it 
likely that they would fruit well next season, 
as, of course, if they were likely to do so, they 
would be better and stronger plants than any 
runners planted now or in the autumn? In¬ 
formation will much oblige through the 
columns of your paper.—H. M. P. 

[Certainly, destroy every plant not 
showing bloom. It is quite certain from 
what you say that your plants have gone 
blind, or, in other words, flowerless, and 
will never again become productive. That 
the plants have thrown strong leafage is 
inevitable, because no force is being ex¬ 
tracted from the -plants in the production 
of flowers. Runners saved from these 
blind plants will also be blind, hence the 
necessity of saving runners from such 
plants as are carrying fruit.] 

Fruit prospects.- The note by “ E. II..” 
page 3Ti<>, is interesting as showing how 
widely different (he prosjieets of a crop 
are in varying districts, in the note 
reference is made to the complete failure 
of Red (Juarrenden Apple, (he reason 
given being, probably, the heavy crops of 
last year. In these gardens this favourite 
Apple is pretty extensively grown, and 
both last season and in 1913 the yield was 
exceptionally heavy. A similar state of 
affairs prevails during the present year, 
cordon, fan-trained, and standard trees 
being so heavily cropped that thinning 
must shortly lie attended to. The same is 
true of large orchard trees, but in their 
case no thinning will be done. In our 
more northerly climate the period of 
blooming is very likely appreciably later 
than is the case in *‘ E. II.’s” district: 
and owing to this the late frosts, which 
possibly may have had something to do 
with the complete failure of which he 
si>oaks, were practically absent. On all 
the many varieties grown there is a most 
encouraging display of fruit—not a single 
tree having- missed setting fivrly.^ 
W. McG.. Kirkrudbrujhtshire. 

Plum Coe’s Golden Drop.— Although not, 
perhaps, an outstanding success on walls 
in the open In more northerly districts. 
Coe’s Golden Drop in these gardens is not 
only a reliable, but a heavy and consistent 
cropi>er. During the last twenty years 
my notes testify that only on one occasion 
was the crop light, and an untoward frost 
had much to do with the failure. In 1913 
and in 1911 the trees bore heavy crops, 
which were severely thinned; even so the 
crop was heavier than might have been in 
the best interests of the trees. Neverthe¬ 
less. again the returns will bo far over 
the average ; and the value of this first- 
class dessert Plum at the end of Sop- 
tembor and the hegimrng of October can 
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not. be over-estimated. The soil, a deep 
and warm black loam upon a rather 
shingly bottom, appears to suit Plums in 
a marked degree. The exposure is south¬ 
west, and during the growing period free 
supplies of liquid-manure and occasional 1 
waterings with chemical stimulants in 
solution are given. A light mulch of 
strawy litter is also afforded in order to 
cheek evaporation during the hot summer j 
months. The trees are on the free stock ; | 
but, most likely owing to the freedom 
with which fruit is produced, there is no 
tendency to grossness in the wood. The ; 
red variety of this Plum is also worth 
attention; and in the case of both, the 
fruit, well netted, is allowed to hang until 
*luite ripe. Even if a little shrivelling ! 
occurs, it by no means detracts from the 


safer when the trees were covered in frosty 
weather. They are easily covered with mats 
or straw, or Spruce or Yew branches. The 
«un does as much harm as feoet. A state of 
constant change is better for them and frost 
avoided.—E. H. 

rigs on south walls. -To make sure of a 
crop of Figs in the open air train thinly and 
control the roots, which means keeping them 
near the surface and feeding them there. 
The border must be well drained with a firm 
base to prevent deep rooting. There must be 
no pinching or stopping, as there will be no 
second crop in one year on open-air trees. 
Keep the wood thin, and get it well ripened, 
and be satisfied with one good crop in summer. 
The late fruit had better be removed.—H. 

Peaches dropping (Mrs. IF. H. Hot).— To im¬ 
perfect fertilisation of the flowers may lie 
traced the origin of the dropping of the fruit, 
and there is no remedy that can be applied 
to benefit the present crop. The vigour of the 
tree affords no solution of the difficulty be¬ 
cause it is not the result of bad health, but 
rather the reverse. When Peaches are flower- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

AZALEA CALDWELLI. 

This Azalea, which seems to be a hybrid 
with A. amuena, is, I find, very pretty and 
; hardy. Mr. Ilean says it is not good at 
Kew, but there is no reason why if it does 
not grow in a hot valley it should not 
grow on a cool hill. I got my plants, I 
1 think, from Messrs. Cripps’ nursery at 
j Tunbridge Wells, now in the hands of Mr. 

Russell. It is very cheery in colour and in 
, the bouse quite charming. The illustra¬ 
tion was prepared from a photograph of a 



Azalea Caldwelli in the house. 


flavour, although, of course, the appear¬ 
ance suffers.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Effects of the long drought.—In the 

eastern counties the effect has been disas¬ 
trous. and the frost of last week has in 
some districts blackened the Potatoes and 
other vegetables, especially French Beans 
and Marrows. To counteract the drought 
hoeing is better than watering, because it 
encourages the roots to descend to the 
water which the sun is drawing by capil¬ 
lary attraction. Fresh - planted things 
must have both mulcli and water to keep 
them alive. Fruit-trees are suffering, as 
in many cases the fruits ore falling.— 
E. H. 

Protecting Pigs in winter.— This will de¬ 
pend upon the district—away from the south 
coast it is not safe to leave the trees unpro¬ 
tected. In Norfolk and in the Midlands I felt 


ing it is never safe to trust to chance in the 
setting, for without artificial fertilisation the 
fruit may swell away for a time and then 
drop from premature softening accelerated by 
the unsound stone. Freeh-slacked lime applied 
in sufficient quantity to whiten the surface is 
a good remedy in such cases, applying it two 
or three times during the growing season. In 
the case of over-luxuriant growth, root-prun¬ 
ing, lifting, and placing the roots nearer the 
surface go a long way towards remedying the 
evil. Unripened w'ood will also cause the 
trouble, while allowing the borders to get dry 
afber the crop is gathered is also very often 
the cause of the trouble. 


The use of salt in a dry season.-I think 
salt is one of the things to be used experi¬ 
mentally at first, according to the nature of 
the soil, but under any circumstances I have 
never found any advantage in exceeding 1 lb. 
of salt per square yard of land, and I have 
used it in a dry season like the present when 
the plants were suffering from drought, either 
scattered thinly over the ground between the 
crops or mixed with water at the rate of J oz. 
to a 3 gallon pot.—E. H. 


plant that had been two weeks in the 
house. W. 

Crossandra undulaefolia.—This forms 
an erect-growing, half-shrubby plant that 
branches but sparingly. The upright 
stems are clothed with leaves of a deep, 
shining green, the edges of which are 
waved, hence the specific name. The 
flowers, which are borne in a terminal 
spike, are individually about an inch 
across and of a rich orange-salmon tint. 
While the individual flowers do not last 
long, a succession is kept up from a single 
spike for a long time. Though it flowers 
freely at this season, yet blossoms are 
often produced at other times. It is readily 
propagated from cuttings, which strike 
readily during the summer months, pro¬ 
vided half-ripened wood is used. A suit¬ 
able comj»ost may be made up of loam, 
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leaf-mould, and sand. This Crossandra 
was first sent out in 1881 under the 
cumbersome specific name of C. infundi- 
buliformis. I have met with one or two 
other members of the genus, but, as far 
as I have seen, they are not so ornamental 
as this.—K. R. W. 


LANTANAS. 

These are useful, either for greenhouse 
or conservatory decoration, their brightly- 
coloured blossoms being attractive and 
quite distinct. Somehow or other, how¬ 
ever, Lantanas have, in most places, nearly 
dropped out of cultivation; yet, apart from 
their value as flowering plants for the 
greenhouse, they form pretty little bushes 
when planted out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer, where they continue to bloom for 
months together. 

The culture of Lantanas presents no 
special difficulty. The one enemy to guard 
against is red-spider, which is likely to 
attack them during hot, dry weather in 
summer. Briefly, it may be said that the 
treatment usually accorded to Fuchsias 
will suit them well, but there is this ex¬ 
ception, that Fuchsias form a solid woody 
stem that will put up with a lot of hard¬ 
ship in the way of drying off in the winter 
without actually perishing, whereas such 
treatment would in all probability prove 
fatal to the Lantanas. Such being the 
case, they had better be stood on the stage 
in the greenhouse throughout the winter, 
giving them at that season just enough 
water to keep the soil moist, but no more. 
In spring, with additional warmth and 
moisture, they w 7 ill start freely into 
growth, and when the young shoots are 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in length, they 
make the best of cuttings. These should 
be dibbled quickly (so as not to allow them 
to flag) into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating-case in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, taking care to 
shade them well till they are rooted, after 
which give more air, and when the cuttings 
are inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the greenhouse, they may be potted singly 
into small pots. A compost made up of 
two parts loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould and well-decayed manure, with a 
little sand, will just suit the different 
Lantanas, and, as summer advances and 
the pots get full of roots, an occasional 
dose of liquid manure will be beneficial. 
Seed of Lantanas is readily obtainable, 
and great quantities are raised in that 
wray, but where accommodation is limited, 
a few good named sorts will give most 
satisfaction. 

A notable feature of many varieties of 
Lantana is the great change that takes 
place in the colour of the flowers after 
expansion, for some, which are at first 
yellow or orange, become deeply suffused 
w'ith pink or a deeper reddish shade. 


COOL-IIOUSES. 

Many people with cool-houses w’ould like 
to know 7 wlmt. to do with them to the best 
advantage. Fuel is not likely to be cheap 
for some time, so w r e will discard that for 
the present. The first crop taken in hand 
may be Strawberries in pots, and that 
means previous preparation of the plants. 
To obtain a good crop of fine fruit the 
plants should be established in (i-ineli pots 
and the house should be fitted with 
movable shelves suspended close to the 
glass. If near a large town the fruit can 
be disposed of locally, and that will save 
packing. As soon as the weather is safe, 
say in April, Tomatoes should be planted. 
These must be started in warm-houses 
and grown for some time to get strong. 
When all is ready plant in rows about 
2 feet apart each way, and in the centre 
of the spaces between, plant dwarf French 


Beans, which have been started in boxes. 
The French Beans will have been 
gathered before they interfere with the 
growth of the Tomatoes, and the latter 
may then have a mulch of good compost 
to "nourish the roots and save watering. 
In October, early or late, all depending on 
the weather, if any Tomatoes are still 
hanging on the plants, they cnu be 
gathered and placed in a warm-house to 
ripen, and the Tomato-houses can then be 
filled witli Chrysanthemums. These are 
sometimes lifted from the open ground 
and planted in I lie borders of the bouse, 
but I grow the late varieties in pots, and 
these can have a house devoted to them. 
If rightly managed there will be a profit 
on the Strawberries first, next the Beans, 
then the Tomatoes, and the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums later. Of course, all details of cul¬ 
ture have to be carefully worked out, and 
cold-houses should be worked in connection 
with warm-houses for the purpose of 
raising stock, etc. lettuces make a good 
catch crop for a cool-house. E. II. 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
Though the show and fancy classes of 
Pelargoniums have considerably declined 
in popular favour within the last few 
years, the Ivy-leaved varieties, on the 
other hand, were never so much grown 
as they are now. By some of the market 
men they are grown in immense numbers, 
and delightful little plants laden with 
flowers are at this season hawked about 
the streets of London and suburbs and 
sold very cheaply. The successful culti¬ 
vator for market does not go in for a large 
collection of varieties, but confines him¬ 
self to those which sell best. Though he 
tries most of the new kinds, it is only here 
and there that he drops on one that will 
take the public fancy. On this point a 
large grower once remarked to me : “ Why 
should I si>end money on new kinds, 
which, if I grow 7 and take to market, will 
remain unsold till all the old-established 
varieties have been disposed of, and it is 
then often necessary to sell the new¬ 
comers at a eheai>er rate?” This disas¬ 
trous war w'ill have a great effect on the 
demand for the fairly large decorative 
plants which are generally so much used 
in the principal squares of London for the 
decoration of window-boxes and balconies, 
smaller plants in 3-inch or 4-inch pots 
being‘eagerly purchased by those of a 
more humble station in life. Of all the 
varieties of the Ivy-leaved section, I 
should say that the one grown in greatest 
numbers is Galilee, sent out by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, in 1887. Others very 
generally met with are Souvenir de 
Charles Turner and Mine. Crousse, both 
older varieties. Though these are men¬ 
tioned as among the most readily dis¬ 
posed of, the average growler prefers a 
greater selection, of wdiieh the. following 
may be taken as including some of the 
very best:—Achievement, salmon-pink ; 
Beauty of Eastbourne, salmon ; Beauty of 
Castle Ilill. soft rose; Corden’s Glory, 
scarlet; Cut Bloom, almost white; 
Colonel Baden Towell, blush-lilac; Giro- 
fl£e, magenta-purple : Huntsman, scarlet; 
Jeanne d’Arc, nearly white; Leopard, 
lilac-pink, heavily blotched crimson; 
Murillo, dark crimson ; Princess Victoria, 
pale lilac; Ryecroft Surprise, salmon- 
pink ; The King, dark cerise; The 
Queen, salmon ; and Willy, bright scarlet. 
A new 7 and very fine bright-coloured 
variety was shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on June 8th, 
by Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, of 
liighgate, under the name of Radiance. 
It should become a favourite, and may be 
included in the market grower’s select 
list. 


The popularity of the Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums dates from the introduction of 
the double-flow'ered varieties. The single 
kinds dropped their petals so quickly, and 
the range of colour among the old-time 
kinds was very limited. True, the earlier 
doubles were all of some shade of lilac or 
mauve, but brighter and more effective 
colours soon put in an appearance. There 
i.s no class of Pelargoniums that can be 
put to a greater variety of uses than the 
Ivy-leaved kinds, for many of them are 
very satisfactory w 7 hen planted out during 
the summer. Added to this, those of a 
loose, drooping habit are extremely useful 
for vases or hanging-baskets, while large 
specimens full of flower may often be seen . 
sunk in the turf of the lawms in our large 
parks and gardens. For the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse, too, they have 
much to recommend them. Good bushy 
plants may be growm in pots 5 inches to 
8 inches in diameter, and if carefully 
attended to they will flow T er throughout 
•the summer and well on into the autumn. 
The more vigorous shoots may be trained 
around a few 7 stakes. Again, the stronger- 
grow'ing varieties are seen to great ad¬ 
vantage when clothing the wall of the 
greenhouse, under which conditions they 
flower well. In the more favoured parts 
of the south of England Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are sufficiently hardy to stand the 
winter, and, trained to walls and house- 
fronts, they are very effective. The soil 
in which Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
lotted should not be too rich, as it is liable 
in some varieties to set up a gross warty 
disease, which greatly disfigures the plant. 
A reduction of feeding is the best cure for 
this. _ W. T. 

NOTES AN1) REPLIES. 

Helxine Solieroli. — “ Dumfries ” (page 
379) is obviously in error in describing this 
pretty little creeping plant as bearing in 
the summer tiny purplish labiate flowers. 
The insignificant blossoms of this Helxine 
are greenish, so that, unless garefully 
looked for, they are not noticed; in fact, 
the plant has nothing w hatever to do with 
the Labiate family, it belonging to the 
Nettle family. It wrnuld appear as if your 
correspondent is confounding it with one 
of the dwarf Mints. Though the flowers 
of this Helxine are so insignificant, seeds 
are freely produced. I had a good illus¬ 
tration of this in a greenhouse with an 
open stage, through which the soil under¬ 
neath got a good deal of light. Some pots 
of this Helxine were stood upon the stage, 
and after a time the ground underneath 
w r as completely carpeted w 7 ith this little 
creeping plant. Of course, under such 
conditions the shoots were a little drawn, 
but the general effect w 7 as very pleasing 
and attracted everyone from its distinct 
likeness to the Selnginella, wfliieli is usually 
employed for that purpose.—K. R. W. 

Crassula cocclnea. — Splendid little 
specimens of the old Crassula or Kalo- 
santhes coccinea are now to be seen in 
Covent Garden Market. This Crassula 
has long been i>opular as a market plant— 
to my knowledge, for nearly fifty years— 
and it has always been brought in good 
condition by some or other of the various 
cultivators. Hybrids have been raised be- 
tw 7 een it and the smaller-grow T ing but allied 
Crassula jnsminea, which has white 
flowers. Still, I much prefer a good form 
of the typical kind to any of the others, 
as its bright crimson-coloured blossoms, 
w T ltli their velvety suffusion, produce a 
rich and gknving effect. Though generally 
known in gardens by one or other of the 
above names, this beautiful - flowering 
plant is, in the Kew Hand List, referred 
to as Rochea coccinea, wdiile, strangely 
enough, the plant so long growm as Itochea 
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faleata is placed in the genus Crnssula, 
the specific name remaining the same. The 
propagation and culture of Crassula 
coccinea are not at all difficult, as cuttings 
root readily at any time during the spring 
and summer months. From their succu¬ 
lent nature they must not be over-watered, 
yet, at the same time, they must be kept 
moderately moist. Many prefer to put 
three cuttings around a small pot and shift 
them on without disturbance, so as to get 
bushy plants. They thrive under much the 
same treatment as a Pelargonium.—W. T. 

Clitoria ternatea. — Warm-house an¬ 
nuals are but little grown, yet this pretty 
leguminous climbing plant, which comes 
to us from the Malayan Archipelago, is 
well worth a place in the stove or inter- 
mediate-house. The flowers vary con¬ 
siderably in colour. What is regarded as 
the typical kind, in which the flowers are 
of a clear rich indigo-blue, is however, in 
my opinion, by far the best. Beside, this, 
there are varieties with white and also 
with striped flowers, while double blos- 


otherwise the foliage is liable to be 
attacked by red-spider. It can be pro¬ 
pagated either by seeds or cuttings, but I 
prefer the latter. Put in early in the 
year, and, after they are struck, grown on 
freely, good specimens that will flower 
well in July and August will result. 
Although it is a native of Java, this 
! Clerodendron will do well in a greenhouse 
I or conservatory during the summer 
months. Another shrubby Clerodendron 
I is C. myrnieeophilunu introduced about a 
I dozen years ago. which is still very un¬ 
common. The flowers of this are of a 
! pleasing orange-amber colour.—K. R. W. 

Streptocarpi.—Every year the different 
| garden forms of Streptocarpus seem to 
advance in i>opular favour. This is not to 
be wondered at, for with the marked im- 
| provements that have taken place within 
j recent years they stand in the front rank 
of summer-flowering plants. In the early 
I days many of the flowers were wanting in 
' the clear and decided tints associated with 
I them at the present time. Their cultural 


be planted out in a prepared bed and potted 
up in September and kept in a cold-frame till 
February and then brought forward in gentle 
heat. They will flower in April if given a 
moderate temperature.—E. H. 

Erica Cavendish!.—Most of the greenhouse 
Heaths are very beautiful and generally ad¬ 
mired. None of them, however, attracts more 
attention than does Erica Cavendishi when 
laden with its bright-yellow, wax-like blossoms. 
The difference in colour from that of all the 
other members of the Heath family causes 
astonishment to many. It is said to be of 
garden origin, but of its early history I am 
unaware. At all events, it is a very old kind, 
and one of the few greenhouse Heaths that 
still holds its own at the present day.— 
K. R. W. 


FERNS. 


OSMUN DA PALUSTRIS. 
Although this is given as a form of our 
well-known Osmunda regalis, it differs 
from it in many respects. From the 
decorator’s point of view the most distinc¬ 
tive character is that the Fern which 
forms the subject of our illustration is of 



soms sometimes crop up. To succeed in 
the culture of this Clitoria the seed should 
be sown in heat early in the spring, and 
if given liberal treatment the young plants 
will grow away rapidly. They must not i 
be allowed to get dry at the roots, while 
the foliage should also be frequently 
syringed, otherwise the leaves are liable 
to be attacked by red-spider. When in a 
healthy condition, with ample space for 
its development, this Clitoria will flower 
throughout the summer. It is perhaps 
seen at its best when trained to the end 
of a warm structure ns at Syon House, 
where it used to be grown along with the 
Bananas.—W. T. 

Clerodendron fallax. —This is seen to 
l>e.st advantage when the plants are con¬ 
fined to a single stem, as in this way it 
reaches a height of 3 feet to 4 feet. One- 
half of this, or nearly so, is taken up with 
a large, erect, broadly pyramidal-shaped 
panicle of rich scarlet blossoms. In order 
to have this Clerodendron at its best it 
needs to be treated liberally, and is best 
grown in an intermediate temperature, 


Osmunda palustris. 


requirements, too, are not at all exacting, 
as, given much the same treatment as 
! Gloxinias, that is, sown in early spring 
j and the young plants grown on quickly. 

| they will flower well the same season, 
while, kept over for another year, quite 
large plants can be obtained that will main¬ 
tain a wealth of blossoms for quite a long 
time. In the early days of these Strepto¬ 
carpi improved forms were often propa¬ 
gated by leaves, but this practice is but 
little followed now, as seed-saving is 
carried out with such care that the 
different colours are now, to a great ex¬ 
tent, to be obtained true from seed. The 
pure white flowers are always appreciated, 
while those of the same tint pencilled with 
purple are also very pretty. Rose, ear- 
mine, erimsou, purple, and numerous 
intermediate shades also occur amongst 
them.—W. T. 

Her Majesty Pink for forcing.—This white 
double Pink forces well. 1 have found it very 
useful to flower in 5-irich pots, and it is good 
also for cutting for wreath and other cut- 
flower work. The cuttings can be rooted in 
damp, warm sand when the plants are in 
flower, and when rooted and hardened off can 


an evergreen nature when grown in the 
greenhouse, or even under cool-frame 
'treatment. It also is of very diminutive 
proportions when compared to those of our 
*• Royal Fern ” (O. regalis). Its slender 
and elegant fronds, produced from a 
woody rootstock, have somewhat the 
general api>enranee of a large-growing 
Maiden-hair Fern, and specially so when 
first unfolding, for they show the same 
beautiful rosy-crimson tint peculiar to 
those of several Adiantums, which tint 
later on changes into a most attractive 
pale-green colour. The stalks on which 
they are borne are of a bright crimson 
colour and perfectly smooth. It is a native 
of Brazil and may be used with advantage 
for indoor decoration, as it reproduces 
itself readily from spores, which are 
abundantly produced. By lotting together 
when still in' a very young state several 
seedlings, these make pretty, bushy 
plants of particularly attractive apj>ear- 
ance. Care must be taken, and especially 
so when It is grown for the room, that the 
roots are kept moist at all times. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hawthorn in the house.— In this district 
there is a decided objection to bringing 
Hawthorn bloom into the house. The 
reason given for this prejudice is that it 
is “unlucky,” and that illness is sure to 
follow the use of cut Hawthorn bloom. 
Of course, it is well known that the 
fragrance, like that of many other blooms 
—c.g., Tuberoses, Stephanotis, some of the 
Liliums, and Narcissi—is overpowering 
and apt to cause faintness or headache 
when too freely employed. Probably this 
is at the root of the objection to May- 
blossom, and its effects are quite likely to 
have been so magnified that a general ban 
(locally) lias been placed upon it. It 
would be interesting to know if the same 
objection is taken to its use in other dis¬ 
tricts. Pink,, scarlet, and white, single or 
double, all alike are taboo in this neigh¬ 
bourhood.— Scot, Kirkcudbright . 


VEGETABLES. 

THE EARLY CABBAGE CROP. 
Growers who secured a good crop of the 
above this season were well repaid, as in 
no previous season do I remember such 
excellent prices for early Cabbages. In 
many localities prices have been much 
influenced by the great demand caused by 
the troops that are quartered in most 
towns. In the early part of the year the 
growth was much retarded by severe, 
cutting, north-east winds, which, coming 
after much rain, crippled growth and 
made the crop much later than usual. 

Of the small, ^arly Cabbages, Harbinger 
heads the list, and many growers who in 
the past relied on the larger varieties now 
find the small, early ones more profitable; 
indeed, when space is taken into account, 
and the small percentage of waste, such 
as useless outer leaves, the plants being 
small and compact, the gain is great over 
the Large, coarser varieties. With such 
varieties as the one noted above, Early 
April, and Flower of Spring, it is. rare to 
find a bolter if proi>er conditions are 
observed as regards sowing and planting. 
The other day I saw a large acreage of the 
last-named variety, and could not detect 
any that had run, and when this is the 
case a great deal of anxiety is removed. I 
do not say that growers are immune from 
failures, but in nine cases out of ten, if 
proper cultural conditions are observed 
with these early Cabbages, they are rare. 
A word as to the 

Sowing, one of the most important 
details. These small, early varieties 
should not be sown before August, and in 
the south I have found the second week 
quite early enough, but with this* proviso— 
there must be quick germination. By this 
I mean in hot, dry soils sufficient moisture 
must be applied. Sow thinly and trans¬ 
plant as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough. Should land not be available for 
planting, far better prick out the seedlings 
when quite small, and by so doing get a 
sturdy plant. If there is no check to the 
seedlings there will be total freedom from 
running. I have heard large growers com¬ 
plain of lack of manure. To meet this, 
prepare the land thoroughly and feed with 
a quick-acting fertiliser early in the year, 
just as new growth commences. 

_C. R. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of artificial manure for gardens 

(R .).—All the nitrogenous manures—nitro- 
lim, nitrate of soda, and sulphate of am¬ 
monia—are useful, particularly for crops 
with much leafage, such as Cabbages, etc., 
but, more or less, for all. The granular 
nitrolim is much better to handle than the 
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powdery form. Nitrolim is one of the 
cheapest forms of the active nitrogenous 
manures, reckoned per unit of nitrogen, 
at London prices. Either sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda may be used 
to force on the Grass. It is almost too 
late to do anything now, but if you do 
give a dressing at this season the nitrate 
of soda is the better, as being the quicker 
in action. Unit for unit, sulphate and 
nitrate are generally about equal in price; 
sulphate costs more per ton. 

Late Peas. —Good breadths of these 
should be sown every ten or twelve days 
from now till the third week in July. On 
staples which dry out quickly, the soil 
should be taken out 35 inches deep and 
1 foot in width. Place some well-rotted 
manure in the bottom, return as much of 
the soil as will nearly fill the trench, and 
put the remainder on either side, so that a 
rather deep and wide furrow will result. 
This entails more labour and takes more 
time than does sowing under ordinary 
conditions, but it is more than compen¬ 
sated for should the autumn prove hot and 
dry, as the furrows prevent waste of 
water, while the manure at the bottom 
holds the moisture in suspension for the 
needs of the roots. Good varieties to sow 
for late supply are Ne Plus Ultra, Auto¬ 
crat, Gladstone, Eureka, and Continuity. 

Using the hoe. — Weeds are very numerous 
and should be attacked when the surface is 
dry and the sun is shining. so that they may 
die and disappear. The Potatoes and other 
crops are coming through the soil, and stirring 
the soil will hasten the growth, hut all the 
soil should be moved at least an inch deep and 
the hoe used in such a way that the weeds 
may remain on the surface. If the roots are 
partially buried the weeds will soon establish 
themselves again.—E. H. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

HOW TO MAKE FRUIT JUICE. 
Fruit juice makes a most delicious 
summer drink either mixed with sweet¬ 
ened water or soda water. It is also 
useful where there are fruit salads to pre¬ 
pare, as the juice is always ready for 
using. As it keeps well, it can be had 
long after the fruits from which it is made 
j are out of season. 

Juicy fruits, such as Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, liOgahberries, and the various 
Plums are all suitable for making this pre¬ 
paration. Lemon juice is invaluable, as 
it can be used in salads instead of 
vinegar and is much more wholesome. A 
supply should be made when the fruit is 
cheap, as it makes delicious Lemon- 
squash or home-made lemonade. Orange 
Juice is equally nice, and though its uses 
are not so many as in the case of Lemon 
Juice, yet it is unequalled for use in fruit 
salads and for drinks. The best time to 
make this is in January, when Oranges 
are both cheap and good. It is then ready 
for use during the summer. With 
Oranges and Lemons the juice is squeezed 
from the fruit in the usual manner. 
Currants and the other fruits are placed in 
large jars in a warm place until the fruit 
is fairly hot. It is then crushed with a 
wooden spoon until mashed. Do not 
crush the, seeds or the flavour will be 
spoiled. Turn the contents on to a sieve 
and allow the juice to drain.away, leav¬ 
ing it all night. In the morning place the 
juice in a jar with a tight-fitting cover. 
Beat the white of a large egg and stir into 
the juice while still quite cold. Cover the 
jar and place it in a pan of boiling water, 
and heat the juice to just boiling point. 
It must not actually boil. The egg will 
coagulate and collect the impurities, 
which will sink to the bottom or rise to 
the top. Pour the juice into a hot jelly- 
bag, taking care to let it run through of 
its own accord. The resulting liquid will 


be brilliantly clear and bright. Have 
ready some bottles which have been 
washed and dried in the oven. Sprinkle 
a little sulphur on a small piece of paper, 
and lay on a saucer full of earth. Set 
the paper on fire and invert the bottle 
over it so that the fumes from the burn¬ 
ing sulphur will fill it. Fill the bottles 
immediately with the fruit juice. They 
should be tilled almost to the top of the 
bottle. Pour a small quantity of glycerine 
on top and press the cork down until it 
touches the glycerine. There must be no 
space left l>etween the contents of the 
bottle and the cork. Dip the top of the 
bottle in melted bottllng-wax and store 
away in a cool, dry place until required 
for use. To make the juice without any 
cooking whatever crush the ripe fruit 
with a wooden spoon and allow the juice 
to drain away through a hair sieve, then 
bottle in the same way as the preceding 
method. This juice is said to keep for a 
long time, but I have only used it when 
the fruit juice is required for use in a 
short time. I have rarely kept it more 
than two or three months. It will not 
keep if any space is left between the 
glycerine and the cork. Fruit juices 
made with sugar are more in the style 
of syrups, and can be used, not only for 
drinks, but also for flavouring puddings 
and ices. 

Cherry syrPp is made by taking 0 lb. of 
very ripe cooking Cherries. They must 
be quite freshly gathered. Remove the 
stones with a bent wire, taking care not to 
lose any of the juice. Place the stoned 
Cherries in a basin and sprinkle over 
them 3 lb. of crushed lump sugar. Let 
them stand for an hour, then stir well 
with a wooden spoon. Cover and leave 
for twenty-four hours. Turn all into a 
clean preserving-pan and simmer for 
twenty minutes. Pour all into a hair 
sieve, and allow the juice to drip away. 
Return to the pan, bring once more to the 
boiling point, and bottle the syrup in 
small bottles which have been well steri¬ 
lised. Dip the tops into melted bottling- 
wax. This syrup will keep for years. 
The remains of the Cherries can be added 
to Raspberry or Red Currant jam or else* 
be rolled in crystallised sugar and dried in 
a very cool oven. Though very much 
shrivelled, they are pleasant eating, but 
are not suitable for garnishing dishes. 

Raspberry and Red Currant syrup can 
be made in the same way, but if done by 
the following reci]>e the trouble of boiling 
is saved. Allow 1 lb. of sugar to every 
pound of the fruit. Remove all stalks 
and imperfect berries and crush the fruit 
with a wooden spoon. Have ready a deep 
jar sufficiently large to hold all the fruit 
and sugar. Place a layer of sugar at the 
bottom of the jar, then a layer of fruit, 
and continue alternate layers until the jar 
is full. Leave for twenty-four hours. 
Tie a piece of strong cheese-cloth to the 
legs of a tumed-up stool. Place a clean 
basin underneath. Turn the fruit on to 
the muslin and allow the syrup to drain 
away all night. The next morning pour it 
into* well sterilised bottles, cover with 
glycerine and cork tightly. 

Black Currant syrup Is made in the 
same way, but the Currants and sugar 
should remain steeping for a week, then 
the syrup is poured off in the same 
manner as the preceding recipe. 

Orange and Lemon juice may be bottled 
plain or have half the quantity of sugar 
added to them and then bottled. Equal 
quantities of Orange and Lemon juice 
make a delicious dressing for fruit salads. 
Add four tablespoonfuls of castor sugar to 
every teacupful of the mixed juice and 
pour over the sliced fruit. Stand for an 
hour before serving. T. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

COLLINSIA BICOLOR FROM 
AUTUMN SOWING. 

This is no novelty as a plant, but it. was so 
charming this year from self-sown seeds 
that I brought it into the house, and all 
were surprised at its fresh and distinct 
effect, which cannot be well shown in an 
illustration. So, for the future, I am 
going to sow it—all the seed I can get of 
it—in the autumn. W. 

SINGLE VERSUS DOUBLE FLOWERED 
PETUNIAS. 

I have an idea that double-flowered 
Petunias are not nearly so much in favour 


and that is to see that they are sturdy, 
well-established plants, as, if allowed to 
get starved and drawn during their earlier 
stages, they will never prove satisfactory. 
They do best when stopped once, so that 
each plant is furnished with three or more 
shoots. If double-flowered kinds are 
grown their use should be confined to the 
greenhouse. There good examples in i>ots 
r» inches or (J Inches in diameter will bloom 
for a long period, provided care be taken 
to pick off the old flowers as they get 
shabby, and to give the plants an occa¬ 
sional stimulant. W. T. 

AMONG THE IIAUDY FLOWERS. 
The May-floweiuno Tulips. — It may 
seem a little late to speak about these, but 
I cannot refrain from saying how much 


and it is quite uncommon to see a Camassia 
in any of them. The Camassias are quite 
hardy, are not particular as to soil, and 
their handsome spikes of blue flowers of 
different shades are very effective. Some 
have white flowers, but the best, to my 
mind, are the blues, such as Fraseri and 
Cusicki. Some sold to me as Leiehtlini 
hybrids have been very good this year. I 
am told that these plants prefer a moist 
soil, but, evidently, they are not particu¬ 
lar as to this. 

The Nootka Sound Lupin. — This has 
bloomed with me just a little earlier than 
Lupinus polypbyllus. It is quite a pretty 
plant for a smaller border than suits the 
taller L. polyphyllus, being only a foot or 
a little more in height. I daresay some 
of those who have large rock gardens 



Collinsia bicolor in the house. Plants from seed sown in the autumn . 


as at one time. This need not occasion 
any surprise, as, to my mind at least, the 
single kinds are vastly superior to the 
-double ones, at all events in the outdoor 
garden. Exposed to the weather, the 
large, heavy, double blossoms soon get 
shabby, and when surcharged with mois¬ 
ture they soon decay. The single varie¬ 
ties. on the other hand, hold themselves 
much better, and will continue to flower 
throughout the entire season. At one time 
even single Petunias were largely propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings, but now, with 
the care so generally exercised in saving 
seeds, they are nearly always Increased in 
this way. For the oi>en air or for the 
furnishing of vases, hanging baskets, or 
window-boxes the single-flowered Petunias 
ore well suited. One caution is necessary, 


pleasure they have given me and com¬ 
mending them to those who have not yet 
gone in for them. Many amateurs do not 
yet possess any of these late-flowering 
Tulips. Some of them grow the old 
“Cottage” varieties, such as Golden 
Eagle, but the bulk of amateurs with 
small gardens have not secured many of 
the newer May-flowering Tulips. 1 find 
them more satisfactory as permanent 
border flowers than the early Tulips, 
which frequently fail when grown for a 
few .years without being lifted and rested. 

The Camassia. —The Camassias might 
be more largely made use of, and I am 
astonished to find how few gardens con¬ 
tain any of these flowers. I have recently 
been paying particular attention to the 
plants in villa, cottage, and other gardens, 


might find it attractive there, but I grow 
it in a border, where I am well satisfied 
| with it. The friend who gave it to me 
told me that it sowed itself quite freely, 
and my plant, he assured me, was a self- 
sown • seedling. I see some seedlings 
coming up round my plant. 

The Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
alpinus).—I am delighted with a small 
group of this near the front of a dry 
border. I am told that it is killed in some 
I places by a severe winter, but it is not 
difficult to raise from seeds, and those who 
have a frame to spare can put in a few 
cuttings and protect them in winter. That 
is w T hat an old amateur friend of mine ad¬ 
vises me to do, or else to save a few seeds 
and sow' them as soon ns they are ripe, so 
as to get flowering plants the following 
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year, but I fear the latter method will 
not always supply us with flowering plants 
the following year. lam open to convic¬ 
tion, meanwhile putting my trust in 
cuttings, and hoping that my group of 
plants will stand the winter. 

Lii.if.s.— I got from an old garden a 
clump of the yellow Lilium pyrenaicum, 
which, so far as coloftr is concerned, 
ought to have got the name of L. odorum 
instead of the one which has received that 
name. Though I rather like its “ Turk’s 
Cap” flowers, I find the odour a bit over- 
]H>wering at times. Some folks are a bit 
too hard on Lilium pyrenaicum, owing to 
its strong scent, and would evict it from 
the garden. I do not feel inclined to do 
so and would rather retain it. 

Ax Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NATURAL GROWTH OF ANNUAL 
FLOWERS. 

The annuals of the northern world, as 
they grow themselves, are, some of them, 
very beautiful, and quite as pretty as 
any of the perennials or alpines we 
cherish, but, owing to the habit of sowing 
them .at the wrong season, they rarely 
come to beauty. Spring-sowing is the 
rule, and the result is so poor that people 
neglect or give them up altogether. Some 
South African annuals of the coarser kinds 
do fairly well if sown iu rich 9oil in the 
spring, but the choicer annuals of Cali¬ 
fornia and Mexico and that region are 
never grown well from spring sowing. 
My own results, this year, are so charm¬ 
ing that I lately brought some into the 
house, and these came about from the 
plants sowing themselves. The Californian 
Collinsia bicolor was forgotten all the 
winter, and it gathered strength and is 
admirable in May and June. Cilia capitata 
also sowed itself, and although in both 
cases the plants are too thick to be very 
strong, the result is quite good. The 
Cornflower, also sown in autumn, is very 
line just now, but sown in spring it is no 
good at all in most soils. 

The best evidence I have had for a long 
time of the good of autumn sowing was at 
Horde Hill early in the month of June, 
where a group of Rhododendrons had a 
lovely crop of Nemophilla insignis all 
underneath and around it. The plant 
had sown itself after having been sown 
the previous year, and I have never seen 
it so handsome or the plants so large. 
Generally it is a very unsatisfactory thing, 
except in Scotland, where the long and 
cool days seem to help it. It is the long, 
cool autumn and winter that give to it 
strength to flower w r ell and show its true 
beauty in the spring. It is for carpeting 
beds of hardy flowers that such a plaut is 
most valuable. The reason why plants 
that are autumn-sown do so well is the 
long, steady growth in autumn and winter. 
Hardy the kinds must be to do well like 
this, but sometimes one may condemn a 
tiling as not hardy because of the ravages 
of slugs. Another reason why things sown 
in autumn do so well is that there is 
plenty of food at that time for the slugs 
and so the plants have a chance, whereas 
things sown in spring on bare ground or 
where there is nothing else but the little 
annuals are all reaped off. Some of the 
annuals of Pacific America are so beautiful 
that thee well deserve thought and care. 

W. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Dangerous plants. — The writer of the 
articles upon “Dangerous Plants” de¬ 
serves the thanks of those who may have 
lieon intending to introduce the subjects 
which he has written of. I can cor¬ 
roborate all that he says concerning the 
giant Kuotweed, for here it has been 


at one time introduced into the very 
situation which he specially mentions— 
among Rhododendrons. For years en¬ 
deavours have been made to extirpate it— 
not without success, but annually young 
growths reappear and probably always 
will. Like the writer, I, too, can speak 
feelingly concerning Physalis Bunyardi. 
Planted about three seasons ago. at first 
I thought it an acquisition, the habit 
being more robust and the berries larger 
than is the case with P. Alkekengi or P. 
Franehetti. Now, however, 1*. Bunyardi 
has developed into a pest, growths being 
found as far as 4 foot away from the 
original clump —not single spies, but 
battalions. Epilobium augustifolium, how¬ 
ever, probably owing to some constituent 
in the soil, does not encroach unduly, and 
it is a plant which, when it can be kept in 
bounds, is not ineffective.—\V. MeU. 

Whinstone. —I am sorry to find from Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's note that my refer¬ 
ences to whinstone chips may have led to 
some ambiguity. In a very wide area both 
the greywaeke and the stones of igneous 
formation are used for road-making, and 
are spoken of by the broad term of 
“ whinstone.” The true whinstones are, 
as Sir Herbert points out, those of igneous 
formation, but these, also, can quite pro¬ 
perly l>e list'd in the form of chips. For 
the moraine, for example, while I .prefer 
a softer stone, these hard basaltic and 
other rocks make quite suitable material, 
as the crushing renders them more useful 
and acceptable to the plants. I find that 
the same is the case with even hard 
granites, which I never cure for in large 
pieces, but which seem fo answer quite 
well when crushed. But for the fact that 
sandstone collects Moss badly I would 
prefer it to anything else.—S. Arnott. 

May-flowering Tulips.— Now that the 
beauty of the May-flowering Tulips is 
gone, it is worth pointing out to tho.^e 
who, perhaps, have grown them for the 
first time, the importance of giving the 
bulbs every chance of ripening. If iios- 
slble, the bulbs should be left undisturbed 
until the foliage has decayed, which as. a 
rule takes place by the end of June or 
early in July. If the bulbs cannot, be left 
in the ground where they are, some 
arrangement should be made for them to 
rijien by removing them to a trench or bed. 
It is a mistake to allow the bulbs to be 
left in the ground without lifting, as the 
flowers am never so large as when re¬ 
planting has taken place, besides which 
the soil becomes impoverished. I always 
lift in July, cleaning the bulbs, and then 
placing them in boxes in which a little 
Cocoa-fibre is placed. The boxes are then 
put into a shed where the air can get to 
them. One of the good points about some 
of the May-flowering sorts lies in the fact 
that they multiply, and I have had a very 
pleasant experience in seeing some of my 
young bulblets bloom for the first time 
this year. I w T ould advise all Tulip lovers 
whenever possible to add a few of the 
blue and purple-flowered sorts to their col¬ 
lections. I have found them most telling 
in the borders amongst well-known sorts 
like Clara Butt, Boutou d’Or, Loveliness, 
La Merveille. Orange King, Margaret, 
Euroi>e, and others.— Leaiiurst. 

Gypsophlla panioulata and the “ sleepy" 
disease. —Probably a good many readers 
of Gardening Illustrated have noticed 
that wane of the most promising shoots of 
this Gypsophila sometimes collapse: not 
infrequently the centre shoot is attacked 
first, and no amount of care does any good. 
1 can only compare it to what is s]>okcn 
of as the “ sleepy ” disease in Tomatoes 
and Calceolarias. The signs arc a -slight 
flagging of foliage. The chances are that 
the plant is given water, but this does not 


revive it, and- often before night the stem 
has withered past recovery. Fortunately, 
in the case of the Gypsophila the whole 
plant is not attacked at once; generally it 
is one shoot, and that the best. I know 
of no remedy, and only this season I have 
pulled away from some of my bushes 
several of the best and apparently most 
vigorous shoots. Can anyone elucidate 
the mystery why the Gypsophila shoots 
droop ” and die. w hilst those in close 
proximity on the same clump are un¬ 
injured and bloom?—W oodbastwick. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum).— 

I do not know’ of any garden Lily that is 
more generally admired than the old L. 
candidum, yet it lias to be said of it that 
often its culture is attended with disap¬ 
pointment. Only this year I have noticed 
in the gardens of friends many clumps on 
which could be counted only tw’o or three 
flowering spikes, and these on clumps that 
have long been established. The explana¬ 
tion of this is given in several instances. 

“ owing to frost in the early part of April 
which crippled them.” My experience 
with one of my groups was precisely the 
same. Talking to a lady who is fond of 
this variety she expressed disappointment 
that out of all the bulbs she planted last 
vear onlv one show’s signs of bloom. It 
is not, I think, realised that this Lily needs 
time to establish itself before one may 
look for flowers, and, in a general way, 
the less the bulbs are disturbed the better. 
Some of mine had to be shifted Last season, 
and this w r ns done immediately the flower- 
stalks had died down. They were re¬ 
planted on another border, and, as I write 
(June 8th), L. candidum gives no sign of 
blooming. I find L.-candidum does best 
on a sandy soil, and a sunny place is best 
for it, but one has to admit it has its 
peculiarities, and sometimes it is found 
growing and blooming’\yell in heavy soil, 
and very often, ns in the case of cottagers’ 
gardens, when little attention is paid to 
it. -^Leaiiurst. 

Iiinaria macedonica.—This is the varietal 
name of a fine form of Linaria dalmatica, an 
erect, yellow-flowered Toadflax of considerable 
value for the border. Although we have an 
abundance of yellow flowers in summer, we 
have comparatively few of the habit of this, 
unless, of course, we include the Snapdragons, 
now so beautiful and so varied in their 
colours. L. dalmatica and its form mace¬ 
donica are true perennials, although they 
may want a little looking after when they 
send out running off-shoots, though these are 
not so freely borne as to be troublesome. In 
poor soil, which it evidently likes, L. mace¬ 
donica will grow 3 feet and even 4 feet high, 
and will give long spikes of its pleasing yellow 
flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Galtonia candlcans. — It is surprising to 
meet with people who know little of this very 
useful adjunct to our borders. The Galtonia 
loves a sandy soil and a south position. It is 
best to lift the bulbs annually, replanting in 
April, otherwise, through damp, one is apt to 
lose them. The Galtonia is sometimes recom¬ 
mended to be grown in conjunction with 
scarlet Gladioli, by way of contrast, but it 
mav be usefully employed amongst hardy 
border subjects, associating well with late- 
blooming Delphiniums and Phloxes, etc.— 
Townsman. 

Polyanthuses, dividing.— Opinions differ as 
to this, some doing it as soon as the plants 
have gone out of bloom, others just as they 
commence making new foliage. By doing it in 
the autumn the plants have had a rest and 
are beginning to make new' foliage and roots. 
After dividing they quickly make fresh roots, 
and get established before the winter sets in. 
If thev have to be used in the flower garden 
they can be lifted in October or November 
with plenty of roots. Another great ad- 
, vantage is that the nights are getting cooler 
and moister. At this season, if the weather is 
dry. it is wise to shade them and keep them 
moist.—J. Crook. 

The Plame-flower (Tropmolum speciosum).— 
This Tromeolum is seldom met with in greater 
profusion than in the Scottish Highlands. 
There one comes across it on the cottages, 
growing with a prodigality that to a 
southerner is apt to make him envious, for, 
try as some may, it does not take very kindly 
to certain localities, particularly in the south 
and west of England. Exceptions there are to 
be found, of course, but, as a rule, it is not 
easy to establish. It is best served when it 
can be given a north or east position, and 
planted adjacent to some trees over which it 
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can climb. A year or two ago, when in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness, 1 noticed it grow¬ 
ing by the side of the road in cottage gardens. 
Many people have been disappointed in their 
endeavour to grow’ the tubers, and the most 
successful way of getting it to establish itself 
is to procure the tubers in pots. I notice 
some firms are now arranging this. The 
delicate, fragile-looking, pale-green foliage 
and the intense red of the flowers rivet the 
attention of those seeing this beautiful 
creeper for the first time.— Woodbastwick. 

Erigeron glaucus. -Not so well known os 
the majority of the family, Erigeron glaucus 
is noteworthy for the period over which its 
blooms remain effective. These are large and 
very showy, the florets forming the rays being 
of a distinct lilac-blue—although occasionally 
a reddish-lilac tint is noticed — while the 
foliage is glaucous and entire. The habit of 
the plant is prostrate, or perhaps semi-pro¬ 
cumbent would describe it better, and this 
renders it distinct from others of the genus. 
The blooms are produced freely in early June, 
and, as has been said, remain in good order 
for a long time.— Kirk. 

Tradescantia virginica violacea. -This old 
favourite is often found in gardens where it is 
the custom to let plants go on from year to 
vear undisturbed. Though the rich violet 
blossoms do not last long they are quickly 
succeeded by others; in fact it is a plant that 
blooms more or less the summer through if 
planted on a half-hardy border. I know of no 
hardy plant the flowers of which possess 

uite the same bright violet tint as this 

radescantia.—L eahurst. 

Mimulus Whitecroft Scarlet. —This is. I 
think, the brightest scarlet Mimulus I have 


ROSES. 


ROSA MOYEST. 

; This Rose, which from its uncommon 
j colour—a rich dark red—attracted a good 
I deal of attention when given an award of 
merit in 1908 by the Floral Committee of 
! the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
proved a vigorous grower. It develops 
into a line bush from 0 feet to 10 feet in 
height, and bears large l>oUle-shai>ed, red 
fruits. The distinct tone of colour of the 
flowers should render it of considerable 
value to the hybridist. It was first found 
| by Mr. A. E. Pratt on the Thibetan 
frontier at an elevation of 10.000 feet, 

I and was introduced to cultivation by 
Wilson. Mr. Bean says of it: “ It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and promises to lie one of the 
most attractive of wild Roses, especially 
j in the unique colour of its flowers, 

| although undoubtedly allied to R. maero- 
| phylla.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Austrian Copper Brier sporting.—Can you 

I give me information on the following point? 
I I have a fine Austrian Copper Brier, which 


G feet high and reaching 5 feet or so above 
it. Another plant partly covers a little 
arbour. This Rose fruits freely and self- 
sown seedlings often appear.— Gallo¬ 
vidian. 

Bose Jacques Vincent. -In Scotland this 
Rose, sent. out in 1909. is rapidly growing in 
favour. It is one of the best and most beau¬ 
tiful garden Hoses of its colour. The bud is 
long and most elegant and the colour of the 
flowers highly attractive. It is fairly well de¬ 
scribed as “ coral-red with a yellowish shade.’’ 
and it is not easy to better the description, 
tame as it seems to those who appreciate the 
flowers. —Scotch Hose. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

June 29th, 1915. 

The great Rose festival of the year, which 
was held at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on the above-named date, 
must, in view of all the circumstances, he 
pronounced a distinct success. It was so, 
indeed, if regarded from the quality of the 
exhibits, number of entries, and visitors 
collectively, and though in the case of the 
entries we have witnessed a much fuller 
exhibition and decidedly fewer gaps, we 
have rarely, if ever, seen finer Roses or 
the more important classes more keenly 



A flowering shoot of Iiosa Moyesi. 


yet seen. I came across it for the first time 
in the delightful rock garden of Mr. Robinson- 
Douglas, at Orchardton, Castle Douglas. It 
was 8 inches or 9 inches high. There has been 
a goodly number of new varieties of the 
Mimulus introduced within recent years, 
among them being the set sent out by Messrs. 
Bees. This Mimulus is being sent out from 
Luwadell.— 8. Arnott. 

When mulching is valuable.— At no time is 
the value of a good mulch in the flower 
borders more appreciated than during a dry 
period. One notices this more particularly in 
the case of Tufted Pansies, Roses, Delphiniums, 
and Phloxes, that soon show the ill effects of 
drought. I think most of us err as to mulch¬ 
ing. because we do not care to see the borders 
untidy at the height of the season. Anything 
that will prolong the flowers and improve 
their quality should be tried. It saves much 
labour in watering, too.— Leahurst. 

Oxalis braziliensis. — 1 This charming little 
Oxalis is one of the gems of the family. The 
flowers are of a rich crimson-rose colour. 
Though apparently a native of Brazil, it is 
quite hardy in South Devon, and increases 
rapidly, a small clump planted three years 
ago being now nearly 3 feet across both ways, 
and numliers of plants have been given away. 
Now, earlv in .Tune, it is in full flower.— 

WINDHAM FlTZHERBEP.T. 

Pink, Gloriosa.- This is a very nice garden 
Pink. It is of a sturdier habit than the com¬ 
mon white Pink, while the foliage is also less 
glaucous. The flowers, too, are the first to 
expand. They are of a fair size, moderately 
full, with fringed edges to the petals. The 
colour, which is difficult to describe, is a kind 
of lilac-rose. A notable feature is the delicious 
fragrance of the blossoms.- W. T. 


ha3 for years borne masses of Roses of the 
, superb coppery-crimson for which this kind is 

I so remarkable. This year nearly the whole of 
one branch has produced large blooms of a 
remarkably pure and rich yellow. A few of 
the remaining flowers are streaked with 
yellow, and on another branch a pure crim¬ 
son Rose grew within an inch of a fine 
yellow. I should be glad to know if this is 
a break to a new colour or a reversion to 
type? Also, whether it may be considered 
specially worthy of propagation? —John C. 
Scudamore. 

mils sjiortive habit in flu* Austrian 
Oopjier Brier is not at all unusual. The 
Austrian Copper Brier was a sjtort from 
the Yellow Austrian Brier (Rosa lutea), 
'and it frequently reverts* to the type, as 
has happened in the case of your plant.] 
Rosa ferruginea.—This, frequently called 
R. rubrlfolia, is a capital plant for the 
wild garden. It is a striking Rose as re¬ 
gards the colour of its foliage and 
branches, which are reddish. That of the 
leaves is a kind of rusty-red with a 
glaucous shade. The flowers are nl9o red. 
but they are very small, and do not add 
greatly to the appearance of the bush. I 
have seen it look well trained to a high 
wall. In a sunny place it does not look so 
happy as in a partially shaded one. I 
have a good plant against a wall some 


contested. Moreover, there was enough 
for all to admire, amateurs as well ( as 
professionals showing excellently. In this 
connection the magnificent (silver medal) 
bloom of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, in the col¬ 
lection of Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, 
Belfast, appealed to all, and probably 
nothing approaching it has ever been seen 
before. The earliest visitor to the show 
was Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, who, 
spending a long time in the great tent, 
evinced a deep interest in the exhibition. 

There are one or two items in connec¬ 
tion with the show which api>enr to leave 
room for considerable improvement. For 
example, the classes, so far as is possible 
and practicable, might run consecutively. 
Occasionally this was not so. Classes 
nine and ten, for instance, were several 
tables apart, while those of fourteen and 
fifteen, despite the fact that they belonged 
to the same section and were almost iden¬ 
tical in their requirements though varying 
in numbers to be shown, were nowhere 
near each other. In such eases it is not 
sufficient that there is a plan to consult, 
since to do this or hunt for the missing 
class constitutes a great waste of time, 
to avoid which is the one thing which 
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matters to the pressman, if net to the 
ordinary exhibitor. Then in the box 
bloom classes, exhibitors have a really 
clever—albeit tantalising—way of naming 
their flowers, which, with the tilt they 
give the boxes, almost obscures them from 
view, for all look to the ground, whereas 
the same name clip, bent at an angle of 
40 degs. near the top, would throw the 
name skywards and reveal it to all. 

The following are some of the more im¬ 
portant classes, the exigencies of spice 
precluding our giving a complete report:— 

NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES, 
EXHIBITION ROSES. 

The premier class in the exhibition (the 
Champion Trophy class) was, as usual, for 
seventy-two blooms, distinct varieties, the 
first prize going quite worthily to Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, for a 
grand collection. The variety of outstand¬ 
ing merit in the lot was the pink-flowered 
Coronation, and which gained the silver 
medal. It was really superb. Other not¬ 
able specimens were Mildred Grant, Ed¬ 
ward Mawley, H. V. Machin, Mrs. George 
Norwood (pink-flowered and one of the 
most fragrant Roses we know), Earl of 
Gosford (scarlet), A. Hartman (fine red), 
White Maman Cochet, Colcestria (pink), 
Florence Forrestier (fine w r hite), George 
Dickson, J. B. Clarke (fine reds), and 
II. E. Richardson (crimson). The second 
prize deservedly went to Messrs. F. Cant 
and Co., Colchester, who staged very finely 
of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, George C. 
Waud, William Sheen, Edward Mawley, 
Lady Mary Ward (rich orange), Charles J. 
Grahame, Albatross, Dean Hole, and 
General French. Third, Messrs. Prior and 
Sons, also of Colchester. For forty dis¬ 
tinct varieties, three blooms of each, 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son were again in 
the place of honour with a really magni¬ 
ficent set. We regarded the following as 
the best dozen, however :—H. E. Richard¬ 
son (crimson). Lady Aslitown (very fine in 
form), British Queen and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie (capital whites), II. V. Machin 
and A. Hartman (excellent scarlets), Lady 
Helen Vincent, J. B. Clarke, Dean Hole, 
Edward Mawley. Mrs. George Shawyer, 
and Yvonne Vncherot. Messrs. A. Dick¬ 
son and Sons, Newtownards, Co. Down, 
were second, having superb examples 
of Florence Pemberton, Mrs. George 
Shawyer, Lady Greenall, and Bessie 
Brown. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col¬ 
chester, were placed third. For forty- 
eight blooms, distinct varieties (China 
Trophy Class). Messrs. Hugh Dickson and 
Sons, Royal Nurseries, Belfast, were in 
the place of honour, the firm being also 
in the proud position of staging, the finest 
bloom in the show or that lias ever been 
seen probably at an exhibition at all. The 
variety was Mrs. Foley Hobbs (silver 
medal). Other notable sorts were Gor¬ 
geous (orange), Hugh Dickson, British 
Queen (white), Edward Mawley, J. B. 
Clarke, Dean Hole, Jules Gravereaux, and 
George Dickson. Mr. H. Richards, War- 
sash, Hants, was in the second place, his 
best being Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Marquise de 
Ninety, Her Majesty, Lieut. Chaure 
(cerise), Lady Ashtown, and Florence 
Forrestier. For twenty-four dissimilar 
varieties, three blooms of each, Messrs. 
G. and W. H. Burch, Peterborough, were 
placed first, showing in excellent style 
triplets of Souvenir de Pierre Notting (of 
exceptionally good colour), Lyon Rose, 
Mrs. George Shawyer, Edward Mawley, 
and Lady Ashtown, Messrs. J. Burrell 
and Co., Cambridge, being second, having 
among others such excellent sorts as Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, Coronation (very fine pink), 
Candeur Lyonnaise, Lyon Rose, and Mme. 
Melanie Soupert. For twelve distinct 


varieties, three of each, Mr. Henry Drew, 
Longworth, took the lead, having excel¬ 
lent examples, of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mildred Grant, J. B. Clarke, and George 
Dickson. Mr. J. Mattock, Oxford, was 
second. 

EXHIBITION ROSES, TEAS AND 
NOISETTES. 

For twenty - four blooms, distinct 
varieties (D’Ombrain Cup class). ,Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, was in the premier 
place with a capital set. We considered 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Mrs. Edward Mawley, 
Mrs. Campbell Hall, Maman Cochet, and 
Mile. Constance Soupert his best flowers. 
Marshal Niel was also rich in colour. 
Mr. Henry Drew, Longworth, was second 
with a nice even lot, which included Ethel 
Brownlow, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, White 
Maman Cochet, and Mrs. Edward 
Mawley. Mr. George Prince was again in 
the place of honour for sixteen distinct 
varieties, three blooms of each, the 
several exhibits in the class making a 
goodly display. Molly Sharman Craw¬ 
ford, Mrs. E. Mawley, Nita Weldon, 
Marshal Niel, and Mme. Melaine Sou¬ 
pert were the best in the winning stand. 
Mr. H. Drew, Longworth, who was in the 
second place, had very good triplets of 
Mme. Constance Soupert, Comtesse de 
Nada iliac, and White Maman Cochet 
among others. 

EXHIBITION ROSES IN VASES. 

Messrs. Prior and Sons, Colchester, 
were awarded first prize for a capital lot. 
Lyon Rose, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Caro¬ 
line Testout. General MncArthur, and 
Richmond were the best. For nine varie¬ 
ties distinct, Tens and Noisettes, seven 
blooms of each, there was good competi¬ 
tion. Messrs. Prior again being in the lead¬ 
ing position. Mrs. Foley Hobbs, White 
Maman Cochet, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
and Mine. Constance Soupert were some of 
the best. Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was 
second, having some excellent flowers of 
Mrs. H. Stevens (white) and Comtesse de 
Nada iliac in his lot. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING DECORA¬ 
TIVE ROSES. 

Under this head is included the 
“basket” and “vase” classes, the 
former, w f e have no hesitation in saying, 
constituting one of the chief attractions 
of this great, exhibition. In the class for 
nine baskets of cut Roses, distinct, one 
variety only in each basket, no fewer than 
six exhibitors staged collections, the whole 
making up a sumptuous feast of the 
flowers. In this, Messrs. Hugh Dickson, 
Limited, Belfast, led the way with a 
superb lot, having the additional honour 
of winning the “ Kilbee-Stuart Cup” out¬ 
right. The varieties exhibited were Irish 
Elegance, Ulster Standard (a very fine 
single scarlet ), Ethel Malcolm (flesh pink), 
Lady Pirrie. Mme. Melanie Soupert, Mrs. 
George Shawyer, Lyon Rose, Mrs. David 
McKee, and Lady Ashtown. Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, were 
second, having Rayon d’Or, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (white), and Lady Hillingdon 
(very good). For five baskets of Roses 
under similar conditions seven entered, 
the competition being so keen that, equal 
first prizes w T ere awarded the leading ex¬ 
hibits. These, respectively, were staged 
by Mr. W. Easlea, Eastwood. Leigh-on- 
Sea, and Mr. George Prince, Oxford, the 
former showing Lady Hillingdon, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Chateau de Clos Vou- 
geot (intense crimson), Mrs. H. Stevens 
(white), and Louis Catherine Breslau. 
Mr. Prince showed Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Pirrie, Mrs. H. Stevens (very fine), Rich¬ 
mond, and General MacArthur. These 
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two classes constituted a Rose show alone, 
and w T ere a great attraction. 

DECORATIVE ROSES. 

For thirty-six distinct varieties (A. C. 
Turner Cup), not less than three or more 
than twelve stems of each, first, Mr. J. 
Mattock, Oxford, whose Irish Fireflame, 
Ecarlate (a brilliant crimson - scarlet 
China of 18 inches high) and Iona Herd- 
man (rich golden colour) were a great; 
attraction. Messrs. F. Cant and Co., were 
second, having fine Irish Beauty (white, 
single), Rayon d’Or, Mrs. A. Tate, and 
Duchess of Wellington. For twelve dis¬ 
tinct varieties, similar conditions, Mr. 
Frank Spooner, Horsell, Woking, was 
first, his best being Ecarlate, Mrs. H. 
Stevens, Irish Beauty, Lady Hillingdon, 
and General MacArthur. Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, w r as second, having good examples 
of Simplicity and Butterfly (singles, and 
white and yellow respectively). 

GROUPS OF ROSES. 

For a representative group of Roses in a 
space not exceeding 250 feet square only 
two exhibitors entered, the first prize 
going to Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Dere¬ 
ham, for a particularly good lot. Over¬ 
head was a great variety of tall standard 
and Weeping Polyantha sorts, the ground 
being covered with a wealth of basket 
groups, while at the left a Rose-decked 
archway led into the interior. The basket 
groups were very fine, such as Rayon d’Or, 
Mrs. A. Tate, Duchess of Wellington, and 
Mrs. George Shawyer catching the eye at 
once. A fine group in every way. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, took second 
prize, the Hybrid Teas, which were 
numerous, being very good and strong. 
For a representative group of cut Roses on 
a table space 20 feet by 3 feet four com¬ 
petitors brought collections, the premier 
award going to Messrs. George Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, for an exceedingly 
handsome arrangement. The latter com¬ 
prised stands of varying sizes, with vases 
in the foreground and a pretty fringe of 
a pink-flowered Folyantha sort. Lady 
Hillingdon. Rayon d’Or, Duchess of Well¬ 
ington, and Gustave Regis were very fine. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons were second, 
the great feature of the group being a 
centre of Cupid, a very large single pink 
variety and a novelty of the moment. 
The wealth of buds shows it to be a free- 
flowering sort. Queen Alexandra (single 
white) was also in this group. 

NEW ROSES. 

For nine blooms of any new Rose, 
Messrs. B. R. Cant took first prize with 
the rich scarlet A. Hartman, which is also 
sweet-scented. Second. Mr. Elisha Hicks, 
with Mrs. George Norwood (pink, highly 
fragrant). Third. Mr. W. R. Hammond, 
Burgess Hill, with Annie Crawford (also a 
pink variety). 

TABLE CLASSES. 

Miss J. B. Langton. Hendon, N.W., was 
first for- a table of Roses, showing such 
varieties as Gustave Regis, Mme. Melanie 
Soupert, and Joseph Hill, with trails of 
Rambler foliage. We were not at one 
with the judges in this case, and con¬ 
sidered the second prize table of the rich 
orange-coloured Iona Herdman (with 
bronzy foliage) not only a much finer 
thing, but more artistically arranged. 

GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

Gold medals were awarded to Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, from Messrs. W. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, and to Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, from Messrs. Paul and Son, Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, both of a high 
standard of merit, distinctive colour, and 
freedom of flowering. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 24th. —Thorns (crimson 
and white), Robinia (various), Jasminum 
officinale, J. Beesianum, Polygonum bald- 
schuanicum, Pyracantha Lwlandi, Kalmia 
latifolia, K. glauca. Partridge Berry, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Berberis 
(several). Periwinkles, Pernettyas, climb¬ 
ing and bush Honeysuckles, Vitis, 
Potentilla fruticosa, Alpine Laburnums, 
Olearia macrodonta, Hypericum Moseri- 
anum. Wistarias, hardy and other 
Fuchsias, Solatium crispum and Glasnevin 
var., Rubus nutkanus, Syringas, Deutzias, 
Actinidia arguta, A. Kolomitka, Raphio- 
lepis ovata, Veronicas, Roses (many 
species and varieties), Stranvwsia uttdu- 
lata , Sorbus chamw-mespilus, Coriarias, 
Brooms, Abclia triflora, Snow Berry, 
Spirwa Henryi, Rhyncospernum jasmin- 
oides, Clematis (many species and 
hybrids), Andromeda, Styrax japonicum. 
Indigo fera Gcrardiana, Calycanthus 
floridus, Viburnums, Medlar, Rhus 
Cotinus, Cotoneaster humifusa. Erica 
cine re a, E. tetralix, E. Corsica, Menzie- 
sias, Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, Fabiana 
imbricata, Wcigelas, Tamar ix, Rock 
Roses, Sun Roses (various), Spirwa 
Douglasi, Plumbago capensis. Hydrangea 
hortensis. Magnolia cordata, Fontanesia, 
Hedysarum multijugum, Celastrus articu- 
latus, Portugal Laurel, Mock Orange, 
Spindle-trees', The Guelder Rose, Forget- 
me-nots, Silene Armeria, Cornflowers, 
Leptosiphons, Libertia formosa, Oeno¬ 
thera purnila, Convolvulus tenuissimus, 
C. matirit aniens, Linarias (various), 
Pwonies, Rodgersias, Gilia tricolor, 
Street Williams, Geraniums, Tritomas, 
Acroclinium, Valerian, Virginian Stock, 
Sage, Thymes (in variety). Everlasting 
Peas. Delphiniums, Erigerons, Aubrietias, 
Crinums, Fumitory, Erinus, Arenarias, 
Kenilworth Ivy, Alpine and Oriental 
Poppies, Musk, Tropwolum polyphyllnm, 
T. speriosum, Ncmesias (various). Ver¬ 
benas. Gypsophila prostrata , G. Sandrr- 
mani, Uazania, Transvaal Daisy, Tufted 
Pansies. Achilleas, Phacelia campanu- 
laria, P. Parryi, Helichrysum rupestre. 
Mossy and encrusted Saxifrages, Collin- 
sias, African Lily, Pentstcmons, Helio¬ 
trope, Ivy and Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, CypripediUm spectabile. Sham¬ 
rock Pea, Mule Pinks (various). Cam¬ 
panulas (dwarf in variety), Maiden Pinks, 
Lily of the Nile, Catenas, Tutiicd Saxi- 
fraga, Nf/mphwas, Bn towns umbellatus, 
Nuphar Ad vena, N. lutcum, Iris aurea, I. 
sibirica, /. pallida, A ponogelon, Bulrush, 
Cyperus longus, Carex versiculosa, Scirpus 
sylvaticus, Acorus Calamus, Villarstu reni- 
formis, Mulgedium giganteum. Royal Fern, 
Bleeding Heart, Marina longifolia. Cam¬ 
panula glomerata dahurica, Oxalis, Clin- 
tonia pulrhella, Nierctnbergia fruteserns, 
N. rivularis, Veronica incana, Sedutns, 
House Leeks, Violet Cress, Agathea 
erelcstis. Streptosolen, Sweet Peas, Dian- 
thus deltoides, Grom wells. Tree and her¬ 
baceous Lupins, Lychnis, Primulas, Fox¬ 
gloves, Columbines, zEthiopappus pulcher- 
rimus. Flax, Eriogonum umbellatttm, 
French Ranunculus, Ephedra sitchensis, 
Umbilicus chrysanthus, Mazus ntgosus, 
M. Pumilio. Helianthemum Tuberaria,Pep¬ 
permint, Epilobium nummulariwfolium, 
Erodiums, Potentilla argyrophylla, JEtliio- 
nemas, Veronicas (shrubby). Prickly 
Thrift, Edraianthus creations, E. dal- 
matirtts. JfeUium minutum. Aster snb- 
ccrrulcus, A. bessabaricus, Silene Valesi, 
Potentilla, hippiana, Androsaces, Coronilla 
eappadocica, Hieraciums, Scdbiosa cau- 
casica. S. graminifolia, Hypericum 
fragile. TAnntn arboreum. Calamintha 
gran 'Jiffora, C. afpina . Saponaria ocy- 


moidcs, Iris (English and Spanish), 
Canterbury Bells, Funkias (in. variety ), 
Salvias, Sedum cceruleum, Heucheras, 
Chrysogonum virginianum, Silene sylves- 
tris, Cerastiums, Tradescantia virginica. 
Polygonum amplexicaule. Prunella Web- 
biana, Dictamnus Fraxinella caucasica, 
Cltclonc barbata, Eryngium Oliverianum, 
Reseda glauca, Stachys grandiflora, Reed 
Mace, Eremurus Bungei, Virginian Cow¬ 
slips, Anchusa8, Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum, Asphodels, Gerardia hybrida. 
Phlox subulata, Spirwa Aruncus, Lysi- 
rnachia vulgaris, Marguerites, Epipactis 
gigantea, Cynoglossum nervosum, St. 
Bruno's Lily. 

Work of the week.— Climbing plants 
are growing apace, and need constant at¬ 
tention iri the way of training until they 
have furnished their allotted space, after 
which they are allowed to fall more 
loosely about their supports, thus show¬ 
ing their natural grace and beauty. We 
only tie where it is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the shoots being broken by 
strong winds and where they encroach on 
other subjects. Herbaceous plants have 
been staked to protect them from rough 
winds, as once these plants have been 
broken down no staking, however care¬ 
fully done, will give them their former 
appearance. We use Hazel boughs for 
this purpose, thus doing away with the 
endless tying necessary when Bamboo 
canes are employed. The effect, too, is 
much better, as the stakes are scarcely 
visible. Watering has been a daily opera¬ 
tion, and spraying for green-fly, which has 
suddenly attacked the last batch of Sweet 
Peas, has been carried out. Leptosiplion, 
Mignonette, Acroclinium, Gypsophila, 
Mesembryanthemum, Pimpernel, Swan 
River Daisy, Violet Cress, etc., which were 
sown amongst Roses in April, have been 
thinned out and the hoe put through the 
ground wherever j>os.sible. 

Roses are now flowering freely in the 
beds and on pergolas. On Holly and 
other trees Cramoise Superieure, Zephirin 
Drouhin, Reve d’Or, and the Anemone 
Rose are extremely beautiful. Carnations 
are very promising this year, and the 
flower-stems now* require support. For 
this we use small Ilireh sprays, which 
give just the amount of support necessary 
and do not delay the gathering of the 
flowery as when Bamboo and other stakes 
are used. These are prepared during had 
weather—when outside work is imi>ox- 
sihle—and tied into small bundles until 
they are required. Dead flowers are re¬ 
moved from alpines to prevent seeding* 
and assist the vigour of the plants. W'hile 
those of rampant growth are cut well in. 
It is a good plan to place flat stones round 
and amongst small plants, these keeping 
the roots cool and moist during the hot 
weather. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Vines. —The period has now arrived 
when the berries of Muscats, and Lady 
Dowme’s in particular, are susceptible to 
scalding. This is generally found more 
troublesome when, as a result of hot 
weather having set in, the use of the hot- 
water apparatus is for the time being 
abandoned. It is, however, false economy 
to dispense with fire-heat entirely, at any 
rate w'hiie these particular varieties are 
stoning, and they ahvays succeed best If 
it is available whenever required. With 
the aid of warmth and the exercise of 
care in ventilation both day and night, the 
trouble can he largely, if not wholly, 
averted. The heat in the pipes prevents 
the berries becoming cold or chilled 
during the night, and in combination with 
a circulation of air obtained by leaving the 


top ventilators slightly open the night 
through, condensation of moisture on both 
foliage and berries is obviated. It is these 
two factors, i.e.. ehilled berries coated with 
minute drops of condensed moisture that 
are really responsible for scalding, and the 
damage invariably takes place in the early 
morning, although too early closing at this 
particular period, accompanied with free 

syringing and damping, will sometimes 

lead up to it. The house should be venti¬ 
lated as freely as circumstances permit 
throughout the day, and for reasons already 
hinted at, closing in the afternoon in the 
usual way should he dispensed with. In¬ 
stead of closing altogether, leave the 

amount of air deemed necessary for the 
night, wiiich, after a hot day, will prevent 
the atmosphere becoming too humid. 

Strawberries.— Great heat and absence 
of rain have necessitated much labour in 
watering. Even then the crop has not 
come up to ex lactations in regard to yield, 
as the later set berries have been so 
affected by the heat of the sun that it is 
feared they will fail to swell off. Very 
fine and well-flavoured fruits have, how¬ 
ever, been gathered, and the average yield 
will be about equal to that of last year. 
Until rain in sufficient quantity falls to 
moisten the soil down to the roots artificial 
watering, except in eases where, through 
age, beds of certain age will be destroyed, 
must be continued, otherwise the health 
of the plants will become seriously im¬ 
paired and next season’s prospects im¬ 
perilled. 

Later crops. — The plants on a north 
border have blossomed well and set an 
abundant crop, but, like the preceding, 
they must now be plentifully supplied with 
water if satisfactory results are looked 
for. Birds, wiiieh are feeling the effects 
of the drought both in regard to shortage 
of moisture as w*ell as food, are not content 
to wait for the fruit to ripen, but if they 
have the chance devour it in a half-de¬ 
veloped condition. For this reason the 
plants have had to be protected with nets 
much earlier than usual. 

Hew beds.— With the breaking up of old 
beds provision for the planting of new ones 
has to he made in some other part of the 
garden, a generally adopted plan being for 
them to succeed early Potatoes. Before 
the old stools are chopped up, the number 
of new plants required to replace them 
must be ascertained and noted, so that 
preparations for securing them by layering 
can be made. This Is best done by em¬ 
ploying (JO-sized ]>ots filled nearly full with 
fairly rich compost. Layering and after- 
attention in the way of watering require 
the same amount of care and supervision 
as is needed for plants intended for 
forcing. When forming fresh beds trial 
should be made of the newer introductions, 
not forgetting the variety King George V., 
which has been exhibited in such admir¬ 
able condition this season. 

General work. — Ad van hi go should he 
taken of the dry weather to ply the hoe 
freely between hush fruits and under fruit- 
trees generally, as a few hours’ exposure 
to the hot sun suffices to destroy w T eeds of 
all descriptions. Where labour can be 
afforded heavily-laden bushes of Goose¬ 
berries, Apples, and Tears should be 
mulched, and if the w’ater supply is 
abundant and conveniently situated, 
followed by a good soaking. All wall fruit- 
trees must have particular attention in re¬ 
gard to watering, even if a mulch is 
omitted, hut the fact that the latter obvi¬ 
ates the necessity for very frequent ap¬ 
plications of water should not be lost sight 
of. Dessert Gooseberries trained on 
trellises should have their breast-wood 
shortened to four leaves, and, wfliere re¬ 
quired, shoots left for extending the trees 
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either in a vertical or diagonal direction. I Pears.— There appears to be a good I Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 


The same treatment is necessary for red 
and white Currants grown on walls having 
a northern aspect. ' 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — These are now 
making satisfactory progress, and lateral 
growths, with a view to confining the 
plants to one stem, are being suppressed. 
The roots now assimilate larger supplies 
of water, but until a good crop is secured 
and the fruits are swelling, stimulants will 
be withheld. 

Vegetable Marrows. — To accelerate 
growth, these are being liberally supplied 
with water, and frequent stopping of 
shoots practised to induce fruitfulness as 
well as to get the beds covered with bine 
quickly. 

New Zealand Spinach. — This has been 
planted on an old hotbed, a position which 
suits the plant admirably once it becomes 
established- Until then it must be kept 
well supplied with water. With a good 
bed of this to fall back upon, the fact of 
summer Spinach running to seed can then 
be disregarded. 

Peas. —The last sowing for the season 
will now take place. The heat and drought 
are proving very trying for Peas, and 
those who mulch and water copiously will 
this season obtain the best results. Mould¬ 
ing and staking of previously-sow'n row r s 
of late varieties are now having attention. 

Savoys. — The earliest, now' ready for 
planting, are being got out. In the ab¬ 
sence of wet or showery weather the roots 
of the plants are “ puddled ” in a mixture 
of clay, soil, and waiter, and the holes 
made for the reception of the roots filled 
with w'ater beforehand, the plants being 
watered afterwards. Autumn and wiutcr 
Broccoli are also being planted in the same 
manner. Other crops, such as Peas, Cos 
and Cabbage Lettuce, Turnips, Horn 
Carrots, French Beans, and Globe Beet, 
etc., are requiring water to aid them in 
developing properly, so dry has the soil 
where it is at all of a light and loose tex¬ 
ture become. Driblets are of no avail, and 
nothing short of a thorough soaking is of 
the slightest use. 

Large-flowered Pelargoniums. — As the 

plants pass out of flower 'they should be 
taken outdoors and stood on a hard base 
in full sunlight for the wood to get 
thoroughly ripened. After having been 
turned out, watering must be carefully 
done, affording no more moisture than will 
keep the foliage from wilting. In the event 
of heavy rain the plants should, for the 
time being, be turned over on their sides, 
w'hieh will ensure the soil in the pots re¬ 
maining dry. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
have finished stoning and the fruits will 
now be finally thinned, leaving the crop 
distributed over the trees as evenly as 
possible. One fruit to each square foot of 
surface is a fairly heavy crop, even for the 
healthiest trees, and they should not be 
allowed to carry more than this on the 
average. Over-cropping is a serious mis¬ 
take, resulting in small fruit of poor 
quality and exhausting the trees so that 
they require at least a season to recover. 
The trees should be examined frequently 
and the laterals pinched, pushing the 
foliage on one side, or removing a leaf 
here and there to fully expose the fruits 
to the sun. The watering and syringing 
of the trees must be attended to regularly. 
These operations should be performed late 
in the afternoon or evening. In many 
oases the unhealthy condition of wall trees 
is due to an insufficiency of water more 
than to any other cause. 
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average crop of Pears this season, and the 
trees in most cases are healthy. Trees 
which have filled their allotted space 
should be kept closely pinched, but young 
trees having further space to furnish must 
be allowed to extend. Strong shoots may 
require stopping in order to preserve a 
proper balance of the tree. Thin the fruits 
freely w’here they are too numerous. 

Raspberries promise to be a very heavy 
crop, and the canes need rich mulchings 
and frequent doses of liquid manure. Re¬ 
move all suckers that appear between the 
row's of canes, except those that are being 
reserved for forming fresh plantations. 
Those should have a stake and be loosely 
tied. Examine the young growths around 
the stools, and if more of these were left 
at the first thinning than will be required 
reduce them further by removing the 
weakest. As the fruits commence to ripen, 
nets should be spread over the plants and 
supported by wire on stout stakes suffi¬ 
ciently high above the fruiting-canes that 
the young ones do not grow through the 
meshes. 

Red and white Currants.— The points of 
the leading shoots should be pinched, and | 
the side growths, especially those tow'ards 
the centre of the bushes, should be pruned 
back to about 2 inches, so as to allow light 
and air to penetrate freely. Black Cur¬ 
rants will not require any pruning at this 
season. 

Poppy Anemone (A. eoronnria).—Seeds 
w'ill now r be sown in the open ground in 
w'ell-enriched soil of good depth, selecting 
a somewhat sheltered position. The seed 
is sown thinly in drills drawn at 8 inches 
apart, selecting a calm day for sowing. 
Before sowing, the seeds are mixed w'itli 



wards sowring sand and seed together in 
the drills. Should the soil be dry a good 
soaking will be given before sowing the 
seed. 

Wallflowers are pricked out a few inches 
apart as fast as they become large enough 
to handle, for if left too thickly in the 
drills they become weak and drawn. They 
will be transferred later to other quarters 
to complete their growth before being 
planted out where they are to flower. 

Pansies and Violas. —In order to prolong 
the flowering of Pansies and Violas the old 
blossoms and seed-pods must be removed 
regularly. Neglect of this soon causes a 
total cessation of blooming, and the plants 
will appear starved and untidy. They 
should be afforded a top-dressing of manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed, rubbed 
through a coarse sieve before applying it. 
This is of great assistance in keeping the 
planks in health, and improves the quality 
of the blooms. During times of drought 
they need copious W'aterings. 

Violets. — If Violets are allowed to be¬ 
come dry they are quickly infested with 
red spider, the most troublesome pest of 
this plant. During hot, dry w'eather they 
should be syringed both morning and even¬ 
ing, and if the foliage is dusted with soot 
at intervals, w-hilst the leaves are damp, 
it will be of great assistance in keeping 
red spider in check. Pinch off the runners 
as they appear, so as to direct all the 
energies of the plant to the formation of 
strong crowns, which, when well ripened, 
will produce quantities of bloom from 
October onwards after having been care¬ 
fully transferred to frames in September. 

8weet Peas have been given a good 
mulching to help keep in the moisture, and 
copious waterings nre afforded during dry 
w'eather. All shoots nre tied back immedi¬ 
ately they fall away from the sticks, and 
all stems cut off as soon as the flow'ers fade. 


latest batch of plants intended for flower¬ 
ing in the winter and early spring has 
been repotted for the last time. The 
earliest batch, which was potted some time 
ago, is now well rooted and w'ill be given 
a slight top-dressing of Bentley’s Carna¬ 
tion manure. It is not desirable to pinch 
any of the flowering spikes later than the 
present date. Each shoot has been looped 
to the centre stake, and further tying will 
be attended to at regular intervals as the 
flow'er-spikes develop. Care must be taken 
to keep the plants free from aphides, 
which are frequently a great trouble at 
this season. 

Malmalson Carnations. — As the plants 
pass out of flower the best of the one-year- 
old specimens will be reserved for repotting 
into larger i>ots for grow’ing on another 
season. For this potting select clean pots 
8 inches to 10 Inches in diameter, accord¬ 
ing to the size and strength of the in¬ 
dividual plant. A suitable compost is 
yellow' fibrous loam of rather a sandy 
nature and used in a lumpy state, with a 
small quantity of leaf-mould and sufficient 
lime rubble and coarse sand to keep it 
porous, adding a G-inch potful of bone- 
meal to each barrow-load of the compost. 
Attention will also be given to the layer¬ 
ing of stock for raising plants to become 
well established before winter. The layer¬ 
ing will l>e carried out in a cool pit, 
plunging tiie plants in order that the 
growths may be easily layered into the 
soil. Pick off the leaves from the base, 
leaving from five to six pairs on each 
| shoot. Make a clean cut upwards in the 
mitre of the stem long enough to allow' 
the plant to be layered. With the tongue 
oi>en carefully i>eg dow'n into a sandy 
compost, and in five or six w'eeks they 
may lie expected to be ready for potting 
into small pots. After layering is com¬ 
pleted keep the frames rather close for a 
few' days and shade from bright sunshine, 
but at other times admit ns much light as 
passible. 

Cucumbers. —Seed should now be sown 
to produce plants for early winter supplies. 
These plants will be ready to put out by 
the second w r eek in August. Sow the seeds 
singly in small pots and stand them in a 
temperature of GO degs. If the soil Is moist 
at the time of sowing, no water will be 
necessary until the young plants appear, 
w hen a gentle watering may be given. Put 
out the plants as soon as large enough on 
a gentle hotbed, and as near to-the roof- 
glass as possible. A suitable soil at this 
season consists of three parts fibrous loam 
and one part decayed manure. Only small 
mounds of soil should be placed on the bed 
at the time of planting, but as soon as the 
roots appear through the surface light top- 
dressings of loam and manure should be 
given. Plants from w'hieh supplies are be¬ 
ing cut should be freely thinned and the 
roots top-dressed with fine loam and arti¬ 
ficial manure. Thoroughly syringe the 
plants twdee daily, and close the structure 
early in the afternoon. 

Autumn-sown Onions. —-As soon as the 
bulbs have attained to a fair size, and 
before signs of splitting are observed, they 
should lie lifted and well harvested before 
placing them under cover. These Onions 
will not keep w'ell if allowed to remain too 
long on the land before lifting. 

8hallots have done well, and the w'hole 
of the crop will now be lifted and spread 
out thinly in full sunshine to ripen. Should 
the weather become wet and unsettled the 
ripening will be completed in a cold frame. 

Carrots. — A sowing of stump-rooted 
Carrots will be made during the week on 
a south border for supplying roots in 
November and December. The drills nre 
drawn at 9 inches apart and 1 inch deep. 
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The seedlings must be thinned ns soon as 
large enough, leaving a space of 4 inches 
between each plant. The surface soil be¬ 
tween the rows should be hoed frequently. 

Tomatoes planted out of doors are 
making rapid progress. The plants are re¬ 
stricted to single stems, no side shoots 
being allowed to remain after they are 
large enough to be pinched off with the 
finger and thumb. When several trusses 
of flowers are set the tops of the plants 
will be pinched out to hasten the develop¬ 
ment of the fruits. 

Celery. —The planting of the latest batch 
should be completed as soon as possible. 
The earliest plants are now large enough 
for blanching. The method of using bands 


of stiff brown juiper has much to recom¬ 
mend it, and is now more frequently 
adopted than it used to be. Where large 
quantities are grown, as is the case here, 
the old way will be found quite suitable, 
provided the work is carefully done. In 
either case the roots must be thoroughly 
moistened before the work of blanching 
commences. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— Owing to 
exigencies of space, due to the increased 
area under vegetables during the present 
season, it was not possible to plant* the 
outdoor Chrysanthemums in their usual 
situation—generally selected with an eye 
to the effect produced by masses of colour 
in the late summer and autumn months. 
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They have this year been planted round 
the edges of a large vegetable break, and 
as this quarter was heavily manured and 
deeply trenched in the winter, no fears 
are entertained as to the well-being of the 
plants. Planted some time ago, they 
have made good progress, are strong and 
healthy, with remarkably robust foliage, 
and in the course of the week they have 
been staked. Opinions differ as to the ad¬ 
visability of pinching in the case of out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums, but in my own 
case they are permitted to grow naturally, 
and never fail to make good branching 
specimens which bloom very freely. 
Much use is made of the Masse family, 
which, if now a little antiquated in these 


days of yearly additions to the lists of 
autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums, is yet 
quite equal to the best for general pur¬ 
poses. 

Pot Chrysanthemums. -A beginning has 
been made with the staking of Chrysan¬ 
themums for winter blooming. Most of 
these are now grown on the bush system, 
the craze for “ big blooms ” having run its 
course, or nearly so. A few’ plants are 
confined to single stems, but; this is 
merely, so to speak, “to keep one’s hand 
in,” although for some purposes such 
plants are not without value. During the 
present period of intense heat the plants 
are looked over twice daily, and the need¬ 
ful amount of moisture afforded. Plants, 
so far, are vigorous and healthy, although 
traces of mildew’ are seen upon La Triom- 


pliaute, its yellow variety, and Souvenir 
de Petite Amie. These varieties appear 
to be very susceptible to the fungus, and 
are, perhaps, predisposed to it from some 
inherent softness in constitution. At any 
rate, it is noticed yearly, and does not 
cause any alarm, although in the case of 
La TriomphUnte the mildew does not 
readily yield to the recognised treatment. 

It does not, however, infect plants of more 
robust varieties in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and so, as the kinds mentioned 
are favourites, they have not been dis¬ 
carded. A light sprinkling overhead is 
given late in the afternoon, this being of 
much advantage after the hot sunshine 
which is being experienced. 

Melons in frames. — Growth is making 
quick progress now’, and shortly the plants 
will be in flower. It is, I think, advisable 
to remove all the male blooms until the 
fruit-bearing blossoms are on the i>oiut of 
opening. I do not say that it does any 
harm to leave them, but as they are of no 
use they are just as w’ell removed. Plenty 
of light must be permitted among the 
plants w'hile growing, and wfliile it is by 
some considered to be bod practice to re¬ 
move foliage to any extent, I never have 
any scruples in thinning the leaves with a 
free hand. When taking these off, a sharp 
knife is used, and the leaf-stalks cut 
cleanly out at their junction with the stem, 
instead of t>eing twisted off as is sometimes 
recommended when defoliation is practised. 
No evil effects seem to follow’ this treat¬ 
ment, which is regularly given every week 
or ten days until the crop begins to sw’ell 
off for ripening. Care must be taken to 
avoid excess of moisture in the culture of 
Melons in frames, and ventilation calls for 
close attention and judgment. In the 
earliest-planted sashes additions of fibrous 
loam were made to the beds during the 
week, and the plants intended to carry the 
latest fruits were put out. 

Cucumbers in frames.— Cultural details 
in respect of Cucumbers are practically the 
same as in the case of Melons, but more 
moisture and freer ventilation may safely 
be given. While opinions may differ re¬ 
garding the defoliation of Melons, it will 
be generally conceded that no harm follow’s 
the free excision of sHoots and foliage of 
a sui>erfluous nature in the case of Cucum¬ 
bers. Let the fruits be used in a j’oung 
state, and if the crop exceeds the demand 
at any given time the surplus may be kept 
in good condition for some time in cool, 
damp sand. I have seen them placed in 
greenhouse tanks to the same end, but I 
prefer to store them in sand. Close the 
frames early. 

Figs in pots. — The second crop is now 
making fairly good progress, and every 
effort must be made to keep up the vigour 
of the trees. Figs in i>ots appear to be 
able to assimilate stimulants to an extent 
which might be dangerous to other fruit- 
trees grown in a similar w’ay. If the house 
is kept fairly moist there is little danger 
of insect i>ests, although I have seen 
indications of thrips even w r hen a humid 
atmosphere was maintained. This might, 
probably, be attributed to dryness or semi¬ 
dryness at the roots, for w’ater is apt to 
percolate quickly through w’ell-drained 
I>ots; and, in addition, during bright sun¬ 
shine, just at this time of the year, 
evaporation is rapid. It is sound policy, 
therefore, to attend to the wmnts of pot- 
bound plants at least twice every day, 
whether the w’eather be sunny or other¬ 
wise. 

Pinks. — The present is, perhaps, the 
most suitable time at w’hich to take 
pipings of the various Pinks. These do 
quite well either in beds or in cold frames, 
but care ought to be taken that about 
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1 inch of sharp sand is placed upon the 
surface of the bed. In either case shade 
pr partial shade is of benefit. There are 
now many fine things among the Pinks, 
but among the whites few are so useful as 
the well-known and widely-grown Mrs. 
Sinkins and the equally useful Her 
Majesty, neither of which is much inferior 
to many Carnations. It seems a pity that 
these bold varieties are to a great extent 
ousting the smaller but equally sweetly- 
scented small white Pink which used to be 
such a favourite and so largely grown in 
old gardens. Single Pinks of various 
colours are very useful for cutting, ana, 
generally speaking, it is unnecessary to 
trouble about propagation, a packet of 
seed giving fine plants and a profusion of 
bloom. 

Lavender. —During the week it has be¬ 
come necessary to devote some time to the 
watering of a rather large bed of Lavender. 
The plants were originally put out rather 
too closely, the intention being to lift 
every alternate plant in the autumn of 
last year and to replant in other quarters. 
Owing to pressure of work this was not 
done. Consequently, the thickness of the 
growths prevents all but a heavy fall of 
rain from thoroughly, wetting the soil, and 
in order to prevent the bottom branches 
of the plants from dying off, free water¬ 
ings are being given. The crop of bloom 
appears likely to be good and will be 
harvested when the bottom bells of the 
spikes are fully open. 

Raspberries appear, as is usual here, to 
be very promising. In the course of the 
week the quarters were hand-weeded to 
prevent injury to any fibrous roots near 
the surface, which can hardly be avoided 
when the hoe is used. 

Late Potatoes.— The end of the week saw 
the finish of moulding up in the case of 
late Potatoes. These are King Edward, 
Langworthy, and Up-to-Date chiefly, a few 
long lines of Table Talk, which was ap¬ 
preciated in spring, being included. Previ¬ 
ous to being moulded the drills were 
thoroughly w’eeded and a good sprinkling 
of Potato manure was given. The plough 
is used for moulding, and makes a quick 
and effective job. Planting out in the case 
of Brassicas and of Leeks is, meantime, at 
a standstill. Rain is very slow to come, 
and is much needed in order to keep things 
moving. No damage has been done as yet, 
but in the case of Peas, despite mulching 
and persistent hoeing, some signs of dis¬ 
tress are visible during the heat of the 
day. It is not without interest to observe 
the behaviour of ‘tw'o different lots of 
Cauliflowers. The first lot, which is 
grooving over ordinary yard manure, flags 
visibly at mid-day, but the second, which 
was planted on a quarter freely dressed 
with Seaweed, show’s no symptoms of dis¬ 
tress, and, indeed, continues to go for¬ 
ward. Meantime, advantage is being taken 
of the hot sun to dispose of all weeds In 
the vegetable garden. In the present state 
of the soil the w r ork is got through rapidly 
and the sun soon disposes of the hocd-out 
weeds. W. McGuffoo. 

Batmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


OBITUARY. 

W. KINGSTON. 

It is with great regret that we hear of the 
death of Mr. W. Kingston, auctioneer, 
Bedford, who passed away on Thursday, 
June 10th. He was a keen amateur 
gardener and show’ed regularly at the 
National Rose Show during the 90’s and 
following years. He once won the Graham 
Cup for an exhibit in the amateur class. 
Bedford. Laxton Bros 


THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTS COM¬ 
MITTEE (IRISH BRANCH). 

I am sure you will be interested in 
the work which we are doing for the 
Fleet. It has entailed a great deal 
of hard work and letter writing, but the 
result promises to be satisfactory and to 
continue. All the fruit purchased is 
bought by me in the wholesale market 
after comparison with Liverpool and 
Glasgow.prices, and as I am well helped by 
a patriotic man there I have bought to 
great advantage, and all the fruit has 
been of the soundest description. 

F. W. Moore. 

From the leaflet which was sent with the 
above we take the following : — 

With the recognition and approval 
of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
the Vegetable Products Committee has 
been formed under the Presidency of 
Admiral Ix>rd Charles Beresford, and 
has its head office at Alderman’s 
House, Alderman’s Walk, London, 
E.C. The main object of the assocla 1 
tion is : — 

To collect and deliver fresh fruit 
and vegetables, jams, preserves, etc., 
supplied free of cost, to warships in 
accessible stations, army camps and 
depots, hospitals, and other institu¬ 
tions. 

The first and immediate puri>ose of 
the committee, which is a purely 
voluntary body, is to supply our war¬ 
ships, the crews of which get neither 
fresh nor preserved fruits, nor fresh 
vegetables, except what they i*ay for 
out of their own pockets. They can¬ 
not afford to do this, and even if they 
could, it is practically impossible to 
obtain supplies while they are at sea 
unless supplied through this com¬ 
mittee. The value of fruit and veget¬ 
ables to sailors on protracted active 
service is inestimable. 

It was suggested to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Ireland, by London 
headquarters, that a branch, working 
■as a separate, but allied unit, and 
representative of all Ireland, should 
be established. The Society felt that 
many in Ireland having the menus to 
do so would only too gladly welcome 
an opportunity of participating in this 
good work. This committee 1ms 
accordingly lieoii formed under the 
auspices of tin* Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland. 

The committee ap|K>als with Con¬ 
fidence to the public (1) for funds to 
meet the necessary exj>enses which 
will be entailed in carrying out the 
work, and also for the purchase of 
supplies; (2) for contributions of 
fruit, jams, and vegetables. 

Donations to the committee’s funds 
should be sent to D. L. Ramsay, J.P., 
Honorary Treasurer, Vegetable Pro¬ 
ducts Committee, 5, Moleswortli- 
street, Dublin. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

ARE BULBS CROPS? 

In the Court of Appeal recently the ques¬ 
tion whether bulbs came under the de¬ 
scription of “crops” c$me up for con¬ 
sideration in the case of Pullen Burry v. 
Provost and Fellows of Lancing College, 
which was an appeal by the landlords 
from a decision of the County Court 
Judge at Worthing given on a i)oint of law 
submitted to His Honour by an arbitrator 
acting between the parties. The facts 
were that by lease dated October, 1802, 
the appellants leased to the plaintiffs, who 
were market gardeners, about HO acres of 
land in the parish of Lancing for a term 


of twenty-one years. The lease contained 
the following, among other covenants: — 
“The tenants . . . will forthwith 

plant at least nine-tenths of the land with 
standard fruit trees, properly grafted, at 
the average rate of 320 trees to each acre, 
and will preserve and prune such fruit 
trees when planted according to the most 
improved method, and will replace such of 
the said fruit trees as may die or require 
replacing, and will keep all the lands 
hereby demised well manured, clean, and 
in good heart and condition, and will not 
commit or permit any w r aste, strip, spoil, 
or destruction thereon.” There was also 
a provision to the effect that at the end of 
the said term there should be a valuation, 
and the landlord should allow T the tenants 
for all the standard fruit trees and for all 
bush fruit trees “and other crops” then 
growing on the premises provided that the 
amount so paid for standard fruit trees 
should not exceed their first cost together 
with an average of Is. each for planting. 

It appeared that in addition to the fruit 
trees the tenants had also planted about 
ten million bulbs, and on the expiration of 
their tenancy they claimed to have these 
included in the valuation. The amount 
claimed in respect of bulbs being about 
£8,000, the landlords denied liability to 
pay Compensation in resi>ect of the bulbs, 
and the valuers being unable to agree an 
appeal was made to the County Court, 
when the Judge decided that bulbs were 
included in the w’ords “other crops then 
growing on the said premises.” From 
this decision of the County Qourt Judge 
the landlords appealed, and asked for an 
order that the arbitrator should proceed 
with his a wan d on the basis that the bulbs 
w’ere not included. The Court of Appeal, 
after hearing arguments, decided that on 
the true construction of the lease bulbs 
were not included in “ other crops then 
growing on the said premises,” and that 
the arbitrator w r as therefore not entitled 
to make any allowance to the tenants in 
respect to them. Barrister. 


MARAUDING CATS. 
“Suburban Resident” wants to know 
what he is to do to keep his garden free 
from cabs, with wiiich the district literally 
swarms. May he shoot them, trap them, 
or poison them? The answer to each ques¬ 
tion is in the negative The law r does not 
allow a man to take things into his own 
hands in that way; the only lawful method 
of getting satisfaction is to follow' the mis¬ 
chief makers home and present a bill for 
the damage done, with a request that the 
owners shall keep them under proper con¬ 
trol. If a eat be shot or trapped and in¬ 
jured the owner will be able to claim 
damages, but It is doubtful whether such 
could be recovered in the case of a trap- 
injury if it could be proved that the owuier 
had been warned that rat-traps were being 
set w'hich might conceivably injure a 
trespassing cat. 

I With regard to poison, however, the 

| ]>osition of the gardener is more serious. 
He is liable to a penarlty of £10 and costs 
under the Protection of Animals Act, 1913, 
which makes it an offence to lay any 
poisoned food on any land where it may 
prove injurious 4 to dogs, cats, or other 
domestic creatures. This Act superseded 
the Poisoned Flesh Prohibition Act of 
1807. w’hich dealt only with the practice 
of putting dow’n poisoned meat—a practice 
in vogue mostly amongst gamekeci«ers and 
farmers to kill marauding dogs. It is. 
however, now open to an accused person 
to prove that the poisoned substance, 
whatever it w’as, w’as put down for the 
bona fide purpose of'killing vermin, and 
that he took all reasonable precautions to 
prevent it falling into the W'ny of liis 
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neighbour’s doinestic animals. If he can - 
prove that to the satisfaction of the magis¬ 
trates he is entitled to have the summons 
dismissed, but it is not wise for anyone to 1 
run the risk of being prosecuted for such 
an offence, as the proceedings are quasi- 
criminal, and it is not like merely being 
sued for trifling damages in the County 
Court. Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonia flowers dropping (Wick, Fulham). 
—An excess of water or the reverse will cause 
the flowers to drop, while too dry ail atmo¬ 
sphere. which ia very probably the cause in 
your case, is sometimes the reason of the 
trouble. The original species from which all 
the garden varieties have been raised are 
natives of South America, where a good deal 
of atmospheric moisture prevails. 

Roses from cuttings (Rev. R. Stowell).— 
Rose cuttings should be put in in the autumn, 
selecting well-ripened wood that has flowered. 
The shoots should have a small heel of old 
wood, and be planted hrmly in rows 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart. Assuming that the cuttings 
are 9 inches long, they should be inserted in 
the ground at least 5 inches or a little more 
and made very firm. It is well, when the cut¬ 
tings have all been got in, to spread a mulch 
ol nail-decayed leaf-mould between the rows to 
retain the moisture. It is important also that 
the cutting 6hould rest on a arm base. 

The Mandrake (Weed ).—The many legends 
attached to the Mandrake are, doubtless, 
somewhat mythical, but none the less interest¬ 
ing on that account. The name is applied to 
a genus of Solanacese or Atropacete. The 
species are natives of southern Europe and 
the East, and have very short stems with a 
thick, fleshy, often forked root from the sum¬ 
mit of which leaves appear to proceed in com¬ 
pact tufte. The flowers spring from among 
the leaves, the colour being violet. There are 
male and female forms. The most likely 
place to find a specimen would be in some 
botanic garden. 

Outdoor Auriculas (B. L .).—Few hardy 

plants need less attention than do outdoor or 
border Auricdlas. If you do not wish to save 
seed from your plants, pinch out the flower- 
stems low down so soon as the bloom is over, 
and if you have any old pot soil, or, indeed, 
any fairly good soil, run tlirough a sieve, and 
place some of it about the plants, as it will 
assist new roots, which then generally break 
out from the base of the leglage. That, so far, 
relates to leaving the plants alone, and so 
treated they or ten grow into large clumps. 
If you wish to propagate the plants, you may, 
the moment the bloom is over, lift them, 
divide, cutting away any long or apparently 
decaying root-stock, and replant in good soil 
under tne shade of a north wall, giving water 
in hot, dry weather. 

Re-arranging border (A. B. CJ.—The 

Lupins are certainly too coarse-growing for 
the border, and we should discard them in 
favour of more suitable subjects. The Pinks 
might remain, but require dividing and re¬ 
planting, which might be done in September. 
If you could now root a batch of cuttings, the 
young plants might replace the old ones and 
give a good edging. Bor the rest, when the 
border has been well cultivated and moder¬ 
ately manured you might plant it with Carna¬ 
tions. Roses, Heucheras in variety, Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, Campanula Hostii alba, C. carpa- 
tica, C. c. alba, English and Spanish Irises in 
clusters or groups of a dozen in each, such 
Daffodils as Emperor, albicans. Empress, Sir 
Watkln, Victoria, and Beauty, Lilium candi- 
dum, L. croceum, L. umbellatum, and a selec¬ 
tion of Irises and Pvrethrums. These could be 
put out in the early autumn. It is now too 
late to sow the majority of seeds with any 
hope of the plants flowering next year, though 
quick-growing things like Gaillardias might 
give a few flowers next year if seeds are sown 
at once. 

Berberis Darwini (J .).—This can be freely 
raised from seeds, which, however, take some 
time to germinate. The beautiful orange blos¬ 
soms are in time succeeded by berries, which 
towards the end of the summer assume a 
blackish-purple tint. As autumn advances 
they ripen, and when quite ripe, which is 
shown by the berries shrivelling and some 
commencing to drop, they can be gathered 
and either robbed up with a little dry sand to 
absorb the pulpy matter, or picked clear of 
the pulp at once. In this latter case you can 
sow the seeds without delay, but if otherwise, 
you may allow them to remain in the sand till 
the spring. Sow the 9eed in pans, cover with 
about a i inch of soil, and place in an 
ordinary' garden frame. This last-named pro¬ 
tection is not necessary', but it prevents the j 
soil drying too much, and is of great assist¬ 
ance wnen small quantities of seed are sown. 1 
Failing a frame, lay a pane of glass over the 
pot or pan containing the seed. Large quan¬ 
tities may' be sown in a sheltered border out¬ 
side, covering a little deeper, and taking care 
that the soil does not become parched up dur¬ 


ing the summer. Seeds 6own as soon as ripe | 
will, as a rule, germinate in a more or less 
irregular manner the next summer, but many 
of them will often lie till the following spring. 

FRUIT. 

Insects spoiling Strawberries (M. Hearn). ' 
—Your Strawberries have been injured by the*| 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu- 
latus), a very destructive pest to that fruit 
and to the roots of many plants. Liquid in- i 
secticides have little or no effect on them. J 
Any of the soil disinfectants are said to kill 
them, and they may be trapped by burying 
pieces of Turnips. Mangolds, etc., just below 
the surface. Stick a small wooden ?take into 
each bait to show where they are, and 
examine them every morning. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green scum on Watercress bed (J. E. G.).— 
The easiest way' to destroy the algte is to 
poison them with copper sulphate. You give 
us no particulars as to size of bed, rate of 
flow of water, and so on. which would enable 
us to say exactly' what quantity of sulphate 
you may' use. This is important, for copper 
sulphate i9 poisonous to all living things, but 
the quantity necessary to destroy algae is lees 
than is required to barm other things in the 
water. Two ounces to 10,000 gallons of water 
will do no harm to Watercress or to human 
beings drinking the water, and you might try 
putting a little into a canvas bag and allow¬ 
ing the stream to carry the solution through 
the Watercress bed. After all, the best results 
will be secured by a thorough cleansing, for 
the spores of the algae will no doubt be brought 
by the water from higher up. An increase, if 
possible, in the flow of the stream would also 
diminish the quantity of algae, or, rather, tend 
to wash them away. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying Bindweed (A. R. H. S.). —The 
only way to destroy Bindweed is to fork it 
out, taking away every portion of the roots j 
and burning or otherwise destroying them. 
This, however, cannot alway's be done, but s 
whenever the ground is not under crop it is , 
well to use the fork if the roots are deep. A 
certain remedy is persistent and regular de¬ 
struction of the tops by hoeing. If the tops 
arb never allowed to push above the ground 
for more than a week without being destroyed 
the roots soon perish. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Fa 


E. Weston .—You can hope to succeed with 
the Water Lilies by having a gentle flow of 
water, and you must not have any other 
plant in the tub, otherwise in all probability ! 
it will smother the Lilies.—— Ernest R. Jay. —1, 
B’rom your description we should imagine 
that the trouble is mildew, but if you will 
please send us .some sample shoots and leaves, 
then we can settle the matter. 2, Please in 
this case send samples of the Hollyhock leaves. 
See reply to query re Begonias, on this page. 

- Annie Lawne. —See reply to ’ Euward L. j 

Agar,” re “ Bottling Green Peas,” in our issue 

of June 26th, page 399.-- Inquirer — No, the 

watering has nothing to do with the attack of 

the maggot.- C. L. H. Le Cornu.—We should 

advise you to get a copy of ” The English 
B’lower Garden,” in whicn the whole question 
of hardy plant growing is fully uealt with 

and illustrations of borders given.- G. H. R. 

—See reply to y'our query re “ Lilium longi- 
florum,” in our issue of July 3rd, page 404; 
that re “ Thalictrum,” in the same issue, page 
415. See answer re “ Rose,” in ” Short 
Replies,” in our issue of June 26th, page 399. 

- G. H. R. —We have never seen the Rose you, j 

refer to growing, l'our best plan will be to 

give it a trial.-A'. Roods.—No, you cannot 

Hope to succeed with flowering shrubs under 

trees.- G. F. —Owing . to their succulent 

nature, Mesembryanthemums must be care¬ 
fully watered during the winter, as over¬ 
watering will bring about decay.- Cornish 

Inquirer. —You have a wide choice in the 
many fine varieties of Clematis now to be had. 
Your best plan would be to visit a nursery 
where Clematises are grown and make your 

own selection.- M. A. C. —The best time is 

the early spring, as then the plants will have 
time to make fresh growth by tne nme winter 
is with us. _ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— IS. X .— 1, Quercus Mir- 
becki; 2, Fagus sylvatica heterophylla3, 
Platanus orientals; .4, Liriodendron tulipi- 

ferum.- M. Hearn. —Polygonum baldschuani- 

cum.-L. F. S., Hart field. —We cannot under¬ 

take to name Roses, as only by comparing 
them with those in a large collection is it 

possible to name them with any certainty.- 

W. Newman .—1, Achimenes var., please send 
in flower; 2, Bouvardia President Garfield—a 
sport from B. Alfred Neuner; 3, Cuphea platy- 
centra; 4, Please send in flower.- H. E. Han¬ 

cock. —Looks like a very pale form of the Rose 

known as Yeilchenblau. - D. — Achillea 

alpina and Dianthus atro-rubens. When send¬ 
ing plants for name, please affix a number to 

each specimen.-P. I *.—We cannot undertake 

to name Roses.- Anon (letter with nom de 

plume mislaid).—1, Zenobia speciosa pulveru- 
ienta; 2, Quercus rubra; 3, Ilex Aquifolium 
Smithiana; 4, Tsuga Albertiana; 5, Pinus 
mo n tana. 


— niptOMA A MEDAL AT ru> „ 

horticultural EXH, B , T e )0 gOV4i 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle. eweet 
smelling (use I lh. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 281bp.. 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/8; cwt., 6/-{ 

5 cwt.. 28 9 ; lOceft . 55/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 1 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Wakeiey’a Ground Garden Lime, 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 



LITTLE'S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


LIQUID. 

Double 
Strength. 

Call. Drum 
makes 
60 Callons 

3 - 

^ , /g ^ 

To make 30 Calls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 



Strawberry Netting 


I do not re¬ 
quire pay¬ 
ment until 
you have 

seen and approved of the netting Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be senton 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5S. ear. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, RYE. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JULY. 

July 13.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show: Southampton 
Horticultural Society's Carnation and 
Sweet Peas Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 16.—Birmingham Flower Show (2 days). 

,. 17.—Seven Kings and Goodmayes Horticultural 

Society. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 22.—Carnation Society’s Show. 

„ 23. -r Midland Carnation and Picotee Society's Show. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 25.—Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

„ 23.—EJgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society's 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

„ 14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

16.—National Hose Society's Autumn Show, 
R.H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 

, 20.—N.C.S Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4.— N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 

days). 

12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

” 18 .—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

26 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

* 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 
Show (2 days). 
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We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 6’J, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , IF. CL 
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"tAPRiSCNS 

reliable 

WEED 

KILLER 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS. 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better l 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet.3 

No. 2.lo.OOO. i ..5 

No. 3 . 1,000 .6 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


of oup m Annual illustrated Lataiogue 

NOW READY. POST FREE. 
CONTAINING HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS & BARGAINS 


Iron Buildings, from 
£7 17s. fid. 


Greenhouses, from 72 


Lawn Mowers, 

14 6 each. 


Carden Barrow, 17/6 


Dor Kennels, with 
platform, from 9 6 


Poultry Houses, 
from 15/- 


Portable Huts. 37 6 


Stable and Coach ** Studio .. 1 & &-1 

Houses, Rustic Houses, ’ - T2CT- 

Rustic Carden Seat, 17,6 £11 5s. from 37 6 12 ft.x 8ft., £9 15s. Wood Buildings, from 67/6 

W. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


If uJiobtaina >le of yonr seedsnuin, tre supply post’free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


fW !■ WR0 One application of 

HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 

will keep your Garden Paths. Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The be*t 
Kille* for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in la wins. 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 
1 (iailou .. 2/8, drum .. 9d., carriage .. 0.1. 


Special Prices for Cash witli Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq. ft. 200 sq ft 

8 x 6in.22- •• 40- 

9 x 7 in.23 - 41 6 

10 and 11 x Sin. 24 6 45- 

12. 13, 14, 15 x 8 in.25 - 46/- 

11, 12, 13. 14 x 9 in. 26 - 47 - 

12, 13, 14xl0in. 27- 49- 

13x11 in.23- 51- 

16,18, 20 x 10 in.I 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in.> 29 - 53- 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20. 22, 21 x 12 in. .. J 

16, 17. IS. 20 x. 13 in.) « n Kfi _ 

16, 18. 20, 22, 21 x 14 in., - oo 

20, 22, 21 x 15 in.I qi so . 

18, 20, 22. 21 x 16in./ 41 “ *• 58 

20, 22,24 x 18in. 33 - 60 - 

PUTTY, Beat Sort.— 1 cwt., 8 -; Jcwt.,43; Jcwt., 
2 6: 14 lbs., 16 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 6 per atone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1x2 in. Ijx2in. 0x21 in. 11x2 m. If x 21 in. Iix2|in. 

5 3 6/6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. Sc T. BOSS, Xatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND, 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

hinges, lock nnd key. 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 It. high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carnage Paid to any Station in England and IVales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, poBt free. 


Irish orders are not subject to these emrriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Pull 
price allowed for all drums and cash* i f returned 
in good condition carriage 
pit id. within 2 months. 

N.B —In U>« pru-ei ..f th« »bov«, please 
note that tills We«it Killer mixes 1 to 50 of 

wAter b< inc liouhlr Hie ordinary •irangih. WMjTlKiluE 

One gallon miieil with 50 gallon* of water 

will covar an area ot from 150 to 100 aq. yde. ■illlf ldll 
'fectieslg. Theie u uo smell to this 

treed Killer. BfinTi 

GEO. W. HARRISON. MlUjM 

Horiicnlt inriO Che nnsM>l. De,;t.), JgjuTyy|f|2y 


SYNDIC 


GARDEN 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


Made in four grades, all qualities guaranteed. 

Grade N *. 2 will outlast three or-iinary cheap kinds. 
69ft. length, Jin. 3-ply, complete with Union and Tap 
Bose, 29/10. carr. po.; $in., 36 3; jin., in 4-ply, 49/10. I 
Grace No. 3 (Corrugited Surface), the Best Garden 
Hose made—cannot kink or unwrap, Jin., 8d.; Jin., 9d.; 
i'in.. lOd. per ft., «-nrr. paid, in 30ft. lengths upwards. 
Catalogue of l.aini Mower* Oar,leu Requisit es po st free from 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD.. 

. Vauxhall Road. Westminster. S.W. j 


Largest Makers ol Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Yeaiis. BEDFORD 
IKorJh, G acres. 


FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Lilia all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

4 gall., sufficient for 160,U0U £3 ^ 

No. 1 size Tin—1 pint ,, 40,000 15 - | 

No. 2 size Tin—J pint „ 20,0f)0 7 6 ' .S-g 

No. 3 size Bot.—6 oz. 12.000 4 6 j 

No. 4 size llot.—4 oz. ,, 8,000 3 - I ^ 


BAMBOO S 

2ft., 9d. ; 3ft., 1/3;4ft.,1/4, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6; 5ft., 4/-, 5/-; 6 ft., 6/-, 6/-; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering — 

12 - per 100. -- 

Rose Stakes. Creosoted Trellis 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, 

Raffia and Tying Material!., J;-^ 

Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Broo 

Maple's Patent Pots, Basic Kl_ r . ..... 

and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoauut Fibre, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FUEE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


PLAGUED WITH BIRDS. 

We were plagued witK Birds at Strawberries, 

Currants, ever) thing, until we made ourScarera. Always 
glistening and chiming. The reflections weave designs, 
ever changing, on the ground, which prove terrifying 
to Birds. 3 for 1 3; 12 for 3 6, post paid by return. 

Testimonials and repeat orders dally. 

DON'T WAIT UNTIL THE FRUIT IS CONE. 

J. WELBANK, BANBURY. 


tod8 for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft., 7 6; 12 ft. 
Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Square 
- - - ,,! i Large Square Mesh 

„ Wire Netting, Labels, 
'aired Hope and Twine, 
Trainers, 
Slag. Superphosphate, 


Entirely Eradicates Daisies, Weeds, 
and Moss, and invigorates the Grass. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards. J cwt.. 6 -: J cwt., 11/- 
1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. And in 6d., 1/-, and 2 - Tins. 
Ask your Seedsman for the above. 

HUNTER A COW, Ltd., 3L Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


LABOUR SAVERS." eureka - lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
ARTICLES-They ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY 

difficulty in ostaining we seud direct, carriage paid 


Line Advertisements.- Single insertions, 9L per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
pnge, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, lOa. par 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office mu* 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


LION CYCLES, £5 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15 - with order and monthly payments. 

Higned Guarantee for all time. 

NOW FITTED WITH 3-SPEED GEAR M ITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, Mid have mode 
and sold over20,000 Machines. NO EX i HAS: I*amp, Bell 
Pump, and everything included. • Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINEFOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PA\ ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever Printed (with colour^! llbistra- 
tions showing exact machines).— QE&RGE BE A rS^N, 
•• IJON CYCLE WORKS," 8o, MOSELEY STREET, 


BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? L T ° CranmerSr.ilVERPOOU 


CATALOGUE 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


■DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

XVj dekino Ii.LtTHTBATKLi when answering advertise¬ 
ments Business firms are always pleased to bear from our 
readers. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Uonixsox, at 
the Office, 63, Lincolns Iun fields, London. W.C.— 
July 10.1915. Telephone: Holborn 731. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 

TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

■TL being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding and keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 
lifting to be done. Particulars, with Special War Prices, on 
application to KELW AY & SON S Retail Plant Department, 
Langport, Somerset. 

"DOR AUGUST SOWING.—Sutton’s Har- 

L binger Cabbage, per packet, Is., post free. The earliest 
and best. Award of Merit RH.S., after trial at Wisley. 

Geo. J. Frost, Esq., writes: " My Cabbages are always the 
envy and admiration of everyone that sees them. I never 
fail to let people know that they are the inimitable Har¬ 
binger, in my opinion the finest early Cabbage ever raised.” 

BUTTON’S APRIL CABBAGE, per packet. 

Is., post free. 

TJARR’S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING.— 

L* Finest selected strains ctf Aquilegias, Begonias, 
Campanulas, Carnations, Delphiniums, Forget-rae-nots, 
Hollyhocks, Lupins, Pansies, Hardy Primulas, Snapdragons. 
Stocks, etc. See Barr's Seed Guide, free.—BARR k SONS, 
11. 12, 13. King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

BUTTON’S Flower of Spring CABBAGE, 

per ounce. Is., post free. 

WEBliS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. - 

"Britain’s Great Cabbage.” For July and August 
sowing. Earliest and best in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to “bolt.” Awarded hundreds of First 
prizes at shows. 6d. and Is. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce, 
post free. 

BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 

HHOICE PLANTS.—AzaleaCaldwelli, 2s. 6d. 

k-’ each ; RobiniaKelseyi, 5s. each ; Viburnum tomentosum 
plicatum, Is. each; Rosa Moyesi, 2s. 6d each; Campanula 

Stansfleldi, 9d. each ; Erigeron Speciosus superbus. 6d. each. 

All the above were described in last week’s GaRDENINO 
Illustrated, and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUN- 
YARD & CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 

■RUNYARD’S ST RAW BE R RLE S. —Our new 

■U Catalogue is Now Ready and will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains have 
fallen at Maidstone, and the runners should be strong and 
early this year. The best new varieties are included.— 

GEO. BUNYARD & CO., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

Ll early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 

100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the now and older sorts 
gratis — LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. 

pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 
■Ll tions should not fail to readC. H. Taudevin’s “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ” for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 

Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 

TAUDEVIN k CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 

TJOBBIE S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
rree on application.—DOBBIE k Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh. 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. — Mr. 

John Lewis, Gardener to Tom Oram, Esq., writes: 
■** I have grown your Emperor Cabbage for over 20 years, and 
have never seen one ‘bolt.’ I think il is the best Cabbage 
that can be grown for all gardens, large or small.”—WEBB 
•k SONS,LTD.,TheKing'sSeedsmen.Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

L Practical Artist-Gardener. SrkerMedalInternat. Exbib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 

UU ATERER’S 1 “Wargrave” Novelties.— 

" * Special list of new choice and rare Rock, Alpine, and 
Herbaceous Plants post free. Linaria macedonica speciosa 
(A M. R.H.S., June 22nd), Is each; 10s. per dozen.—JOHN 
WATERER. SONS. & CRISP. LIMITED. The Arcade, 
Liverpool-st., E. C. Nurseries : Bogshot and Twyford. Berks. 

WALLACE, Colchester. —20 acres of hardy 

' * plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS, 

L bedded in the open, give better results than the old- 
fashioned Border Carnations. All particulars front— 
YOUNG k CO., F.R.H S., Carnation Specialists and Gold 
Medallists, Hatherley, Cheltenham. 

PARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—40 lead- 

LI ing varieties. Stout, transplanted plants ready for the 
borders. _ Mjr usual quality, 12, 2s. ; 25. 3s. 6d.; 50, 6s. 6(1., 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

4- Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plant* for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection <rf var. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER 8LUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

HENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

C* 5s., free; 6 Orchis roseum, »ew species, 5s. ; 6 Ore is 
alba, new species, 5e. ; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s.—P. B. O’KELLY, 

■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

L* Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh ; will not rot. 
As supplied by me te the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd.. Is. ; 
by 2 yds., 2s. ; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5e. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Lv and rare.—Chinese a»U Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write f*»r Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Kestnn. Kent. 

HNE & ALL SEEDS. — The Brand guaran- 

k/ tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENIHQ, 

92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

TAWN MOWERS (“ FRANKWELL.”)— 

LI Unequalled. Close and easy cutting. 5 blades. Adjust¬ 
able. High speed. Alum nium finished with gold lines-. 

Note price. 13s. 6d.—POTTER BROS. (Dept. I), Shrewsbury. 

■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

L» the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., ««. 6d..; 50 yds. by 4 yds., Ss. ; 100 yds. 
by 2yd8., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 

HARDEN NETTING.—Rotless, well-tanned, 

'L small mesh, very superior. As supplied* by us to the 

Royal Gardens. Satisfaction or cash refunded. 100x1 yd., 

3s. 9d. ; 2 yds:, 7s. 6d. ; 3 yds., 11a. 3d. ; 4 yds., 15s. ; 50x 6 yds., 

11s. 3d. ; 25 x 8 yds , 7s. 6d. Any lengt h ami width supplied. 

-POTTER BROS. (Dep. I ). Shrewsbury Estah. 69 years. 

TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

A colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
notrot, cun be left owtin all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
ds. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6«1. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tent* free. Write for Flag List.—H J. GASSON, Net 
Works Rye. Established 126 years. m 

pENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

4- strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
.7s. ; 25 by 4, 8s. ; standards for same, 10 feet high, Is. each. 
-MOORE & CO., Net Works, Rye. 

HARDEN POTS.—10 8£in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in., 

'L 20 5 in., 30 3j in., 30 31 in., 20 2}in., packed free, in cr ite 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free —THOS. JEAVONS, 

Silver-street Potterie*. Brierley Hill. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

L birds.—NETTING, good, Rtrong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; by 2 y Is., 

8s. ; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is —H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 

GARDEN NETTING. — Best Bird-Proof; 

'J 25 by 1} yards, Is. ; by 44 yards, 3s. 9d. ; by 84 yards, 
7s. 6d. ; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carriage paid.—KNIGHT. Royal Arcade, Lowestoft. 

•REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. , 

■G 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout £-inch mesh, 
'id. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; Rumples free, 
floods Bent passenger train receipt of order.—W. OLIVER 
ALLEN. Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery .—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, idle. Bradford. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»* Lavrrence-rood, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories. Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

r GOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

Ll -PROM PT DISPATCH GUARANTEED 45 yards 
long % 1 yard wide, Is. ; 45 by 2, 2s. ; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2s., carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOORE k CO.. Net Works, Rye. 

BEST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

L) Bird-proof, small mesh, 50 yards by 1| yards, Is. 6d. ; or 

24 yards. 3s. ; or 4J yards, 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
' paid. —STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter¬ 
race, I/O west oft. 

TSTETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

H —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30sq. 
yds. for Is. : any length or width supplied ; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid ; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 

T OOK ! —Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

Ll suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag, 3s., 
package free.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works. Rye. 

rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8d. — 

PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. W.C. 

HENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

vJ Fibre, 2s. 6d. ; Brown Fibrous Peat. 5s. ; Black, 4s. 6d. ; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 38. per sack ; Raffia, 9d. lb. ; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. H ERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 

POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and" 

L Appliances of all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultry 

Houses No. 181a or Kennels No. 181) sent post free on appli¬ 
cation.—BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd.. Norwich. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

-O- Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Gates, Seats, and Tables. 
English Larch-and Oak Poles. Larch, 11 ft., Is. 4d. ; 4-5 in. 
diameter. Oak, 14 ft.. Is. Id. ; dia. 3 in.-W. WALTERS k 
CO., Morland-rood, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: 1646. 

CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required ; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask yourXurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 

TN VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

L Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 

Spider. American Blight, Tbrip, Green Fly, &c. Sold in tins 

6d. to 6s. each. Wholesale—PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 

COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea. London. S.W. 

■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

mentofall kinds: 8ummer Houses, Arches, Porches. 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Kencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, &e. Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL. LTD.. Norwich. 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

Cr —“ Vitrolite,” far superior to White I-ead Paint, 10s 
per gall. “ Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from — W. CARSON & NUNS, Grove Works 

Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 

PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

L Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Givelength 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. —Medals awarded 
BS. MM, 1895.-J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 
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'v The Velvas Way 

° f Renovating Lawns—is so Effective. 

° d i y 0r . t, T 0 ; an ' 1 when the rich plant food content 
of VelvaB has been absorbed by the soil and assimilated by the roots 

__ —f.h« ( r-nua .... f's.._ 
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—- » springs up, vitality re¬ 

newed and colour enriched. Such a 
transformation—all in a week or two. 

VELVAS 
LAWN SAND 

4 to 5 ozs. to the sq yard, evenly dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the lawn, 
is all that is required to beautify it. 
And now is the time to do it. 
From all Seedsmen. In tin*, Gd., 

1 -, - -, 3 G t li IK* ); kegs, IK IK* , 
0,0: v; lb *., U SO -. 

ROBINSON BROS., LTD 
WEST BROMWICH. 


At any time 

it it trine to grow Vegetable *— 
THIS year— jetrticularly wise. 
To grow vegetables and feed : 
them during growth is to prac- i 
tiso one of the wisest economies • 

CARMONA 

is the most nutriiious of all 
plant foods. Nature at hervery r 
hestcannot possibly give better, 
and never in such abundance. 
For growing plants, from in- 
fanci’ to a ripe, full-yielding 
maturity, Carmona provides ; 
the most suituble foods in con¬ 
stant succession. It doubles 
and trebles your garden's yield. 
Nearly all Seedsmen tell Car¬ 
mona in Gd , 1 -, 10 tin*, and in 
Ixig*, ll lb*., LG: IS lb * , 7jG; ; 
SO lb *., 12:0; 111 lb*, so,.. 


BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 


DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS.’’ 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better ! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10,000 cubic feet . 3 fi 

No 2 „ „ ,, 10,000 p« 

No. 3 „ „ „ 1,000 . 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


(Poise n). 


The most powerful. The most permanent in effect. 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80: 3 gallons, 14 0; 6 gallons, 26 -; 12 gallons, 45 -; 
24 gallons, 87 6. 

1 to £0 :-3 gallons. 10/-; 6 gallons. 18'- ; 12 gallons. 33 -; 
30 gallons, 47 6 ; 40 gallons, 90.'-. 


Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies. Moss, nnd every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOcwt., £9 15'-; 5 cwt , £5; 1 cwt., 21,-; 56 lbs , 12'-; 
28 lbs., 7 6. '4’ins: 2,6 and 1 - each. 



Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Work*, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


U unobtainable of your seedsman, vt sujtply post free. 

W. DARLINCTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


•SYNDIC" 






GARDEN HOSE 


I Made in tour grade*, all qualities guaranteed. 
Grade N >. 2 will outlast three or<liuarv cheap kinds. 
60ft. lengt h, Jin. 3-ply, complete with Union and Tap 
Rose, 29 10 carr. pd. ; Jin.. 36 3; Jin , in 4-ply, 4910. 
Grade No. 3 (Corrugited Surface), the Best Garden 
Hose made—cannot kink or unwr ip. Jin , 8d.; Jin.,9d; 
Jin., lOd. per ft., carr. paid, in 30ft. leng' hs upwards 
Catalogue of Laicn Mover* ,t Gar,ten Requisite* i*>*t free from 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD., 
Vauxhall Road, Westminster, S.W. , 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: Unglish-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s ; post free. 12s. 6d. “A 
work of valuo which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs ”— 
Time*. —PUBLISHER,63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W C. 


'EVERYONE guaranteed XDqteeYOt^ 
satisfaction or money returned 

- CATALOGUE PO ST rtfCE _ 

) ‘ LAWNS BEAUTI RUL.” ^ 
'HINTS on MANURING" 
_ ° « SWEET PEA CULTIVATIONiSUPPORT 

C H E MI CAL C? L T ° Cranmer Sr LIVERPOOL. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


SOW NOW 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 

RUNNER 

FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 

Managing Director. 


92, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


FOR PR ESENT SO WING 

John K. King & Sons*, Reading, 

Defiance Cabba ge. 

Of widespread popularity and absolutely unsurpassed a® 
a large, compact, tender, and crisp Cabbage. 

Price 6d. per pkt., 1 - per oz. 

“ The best Garden Cabbage I ever had." 

Mr. W. Goodman. 

John K. King & Sons’ 

Exhibition Globe Onion. 

Without an equal. Frequently grows 2 lb. and 3 lb. in 
weight. Enormous cropper, mild and delicate flavour. 

Price Cd. & 1 - per pkt., 2 • per oz. 

*’Splendid in form, very mild, and of excellent 
flavour. ' Mr. J. Aldridue. 

Unique Ll9t of Seeds for 8ummer and Autumn 
8owing post free on application. 

JOHN K. KING (El SONS* 

Skep Growers and Experts, 

COGGESHALL. ESSEX, 
whose Seeds have 120 years’ reputation. 


NICOTICIDE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Ki Is all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Koch. 

J gall., sufficient for 160,UOO \ 

No. 1 size Tin—I pint „ 40,000 15 - I ® 

No. 2 size Tin—J pint „ 20,000 7 6 ' * — 

No. 3 size Hot .—6 04 „ 12,000 4/6 f Es 

No. 4 size Rot.—4 oz. „ 8,000 3/- I 

N<>. 4J size Bot —2 oz. „ 4,000 1 8 J J 

FUMIGATING LAMPS, 1 - each, for 5,000 cubic ft. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

BEST and Cheopesh 

State quantity of each ,lx« required and have “carriage paid ” 
quotation C*carriage" frequently amount., to half valur nt ' 
goods), or write for Price Ust. free. 

SPECIAL POT5 of all descriptions. Uulb Bowl, and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY <$ SON , LTP, 

Bui w e 11 PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 




MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA- 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT 


LABOUR SAVERS.“eureka" lawn sand 

Soilfume Nicotine insecticides Fumers. 
Sprays, and other Chemicals a sundries 
See List please ask tour agent for the Eureka 
article j - They are always satisfactory If any K 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct carriage paid 


Only AddrcssTOMLINSON & HAYWARD L” LINCOLN. 


Mention “ Gardening: Illustrated.” 


LAWN I SAND 

Entirely Eradicates Daisies, Weeds, 
and Moss, and invigorates the Grass. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 *q. yards. J cwt. 6 -; J cwt., 11 -; 

1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. And in 6d., 1-, and 2 - Tin*. 
Ask your Seedsman for the above. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 31. Thom as Street, LIVERPOOL. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Onr well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconicas. Calceolarias, &c. 

16 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN STEVENS & 80N, Nurseries, COVENTRY. 


VAPORITE 

* Of all Seedsmen 
Strawson Chekucai C« L t » T9.Q.ueen Victoria S* London 


KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


ON SALE BUL US everywhere ) 

FOOD FOR PLANTS 

the standard or perfection 


I AS ADVERTISED ON THE RAILWAYS 1 


P i G i t i s &g-ky 


.(7 Pd igl p 


Original from 
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Abutilon vitifolium in 
the south of Scotland 436 
Allamanda grandiflora 1 
Andromeda specioea 
pulverulent* .. .. 436 

Arctotis aureola.. .. 438 

Asparagus bed, life of an 444 

Asparagus seedlings, 
transplanting .. 444 

Asters failing ..430 

Bedding effect, a good 

spring. 

Brasaicas on light soils, 

planting.> 

Bulbs, failure of.. 

Cabbage supply, the 

winter . 

Cannae, flowering, in the 
greenhouse .. 438 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Carpentaria califomica 436 
Celery for cooking in 

winter.444 

Celery, very late.. .. 444 

Cherries ripe .. .. 442 

Clematis aphvlla.. .. 441 

Corydalis A lleni. . .. 439 

Crassula coccinea, pro. 

pagnting .. 450 

Daphne striata .. ..435 

Diostea juncea .. .. 436 

Fallugia pararfoxa .. 436 

Fern-case, management 

of a .450 

Flowers, hardy, from 

seeds .439 

Forget-me-not, the Chat¬ 
ham Island, in Somer- 
set .440 


Fuchsia buds failing to 

develop. 

Garden enemies, antici¬ 
pating . 

Garden food 
Geneva Bugle, Brock- 

bank's . 

Gloxinias, unhealthy .. 
Grafting, nurserymen 

and .435 

Grapes not setting .. 450 
Grapes, open-air.. ,. 442 

Hippeastrums, seedling 437 
Hothouses, walls in .. 437 
Hurst Court, a note 

from .440 

Iris fllifolia ..436 

Irises, three handsome 436 

Law and custom.. .. 445 


Magnolia parriflora .. 435 
Management of Cucum¬ 
bers .450 

Oleanders, propagating 450 
Oznthamnus rosmurim* 

folius .436 

Pieonics from Langport 436 
Papaw, the .. 444 

Peas, spoiling good .. 442 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 

good .438 

Phloxes diseased .. 440 
Pine, the Cluster, in Sus- 

•r.i; 443 

Pink in the garden, the 440 
Plant, worms on tho 
leaves of a .. 450 

Plants, hardy, and May 
frosts.439 


Plants, repotting root- 

bound .438 

Plants, stove, fine leaved 447 
Poppies. Iceland .. 450 
Potentilla mtida alba .. 436 
Primula farinosa seed 

podB .450 

Pruning, summer .. 442 
Pruning, summer versus 

winter.442 

Ranunculus Lin-gua 

major.441 

Rhododendron planting 443 
Rhododendrons, long- 
flowering .. 435 

Rose garden, messing in 

the .436 

Rose Melanie Soupert .. 437 i 
Rose leaves eaten .. 4,50 I 


441 

441 


Rose, single, a fine yellow 435 
Roses in poor condition 450 
Royal Horticultural 

Society.448 

Sage.444 

Saponaria calabrica .. 441 
Savoy, Tom Thumb .. 444 
Seeds, sowing, in dry, 
hot weather .. 444 

Silene Elizabeth;*) .. 436 
Top-dressing, value of.. 441 
Turnips, good summer.. 444 
Vegetables, waterless 
cookery of .. .. 442 

Veronica I' ulkeana .. 436 
Veronica Lindsayi .. 436 
Vine leaves, insects on 450 
Vines, red-spider on .. 442 
Week's work, the .. 445 


NURSERYMEN AND GRAFTING. 

In the course of a note in the issue of 
June 19th, p. 371, on grafting Azaleas, 
“ W. R.” makes some remarks on the 
“hard integuments” of nurserymen and 
their adherence to the practice of grafting 
when they should be. layering. But even, 
as tlie Rhinoceros lias a joint through 
which a bullet may be sped, so the nursery¬ 
man may, with careful aim, occasionally 
be hit in an unarmed quarter. With Mr. 
Waterer he will admit freely a preference 
for a layered plant. Why, therefore, it 
will be asked, does*the practice of graft¬ 
ing continue? Like most methods in this 
world which are widely used, there exists 
a reason if it is looked for quietly, and in 
this case it is not far to seek. 

The majority of purchasers consider the 
price of an article as the most important 
thing, and as a layered Rhododendron 
will take twice as long qs a grafted one 
to produce, the layering nurseryman will 
be told that plants can be purchased much 
more cheaply elsew’here. He may i>oiut 
out the fiuestion of cost of production, but 
in vain. The cheapest price wins, and the 
layerer Incomes a grafter, often with re¬ 
luctance. The process of grafting should 
not. however, l>c condemned in totu; in 
many plants it is free from the reproaches 
which can justly be brought against it in 
resj»ect of Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

If “ W. R.” will continue to use Ids 
jiow’erfiil i>en to convince gardeners that 
layered plants are better and therefore 
worth more than grafted ones we may 
hope in time that he will educate them to 
believe that with plants prices are not the 
only consideration. We do not buy horses 
or dogs out of catalogues, and before com¬ 
paring prices purchasers should convince 
themselves that the plants they are con¬ 
sidering are really comparable. 

A Nurseryman. 


[For this supposed economy tce have to 
pay in enormous losses and waste result¬ 
ing from the art of grafting. Take the 
Rhododendrons alone. There is hardly a 
place in the land where they grow well in 
which one does not see the evil effects of 
Ponticum killing the good kinds. All this 
is quite unnecessary, because the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons ran be- raised from layers very 
freely. Not only they, but there 
scareely a family of introduced trees and 
shrubs that has not been injured through 
this practice of grafting—for example, the 
American and Asiatic Hawthorns. 

Take the Clematis, for example, and 
consider how much is lost in the end by 
this stupid practice. It is a common thing 
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for visitors to say they have had to give 
Clematises up owing to their constant 
failure. From some of the best gardens in 
the southern and home counties, with 
every advantage of means and men 
and beautiful country, 1 have come away 
without seeing a well-grown Clematis. 
These arc the most graceful of the plants 
that garland the northern world, and any 
system that clears them out of gardens 
cannot be good from an economic point of 
view. 

If it were a matter of argument only, 
it could not do much good, but I have 
these plants doing well in every kind of 
situation simply from adhering to natural 
ways of propagation. There cannot be 
much■ economy in disease of valuable 
shrubs. Of this there is much evidence. 
Death, tint, is rife among grafted stock, 
as in the rase of that good evergreen 
shrub, Phillynra Yilmoriniana. fresh one 
day and dead the next, owing to grafting 
on the Privet.— W\ R.] 

- I note an article on Rhododendrons 

in your issue of 26tli ult. It seems 
rather hard on this splendid family of 
flowering evergreens. Your iioiiit of view 
seems to he to stamp them out. The evils 
of grafting are much exaggerated, and any 
gardener worth his salt would never allow 
the wild stock of any grafted plant to over- 
I>ow’or the variety. It is certainly a good 
thing to have plants on their own roots as 
far as jxissible, hut I venture to think it 
worth while to graft tine, sterling novelties 
and so put them on the market several 
years before they could possibly be avail¬ 
able if one had to wait for layers only. 
The flowering season of the bulk of the 
garden hybrids is not a long one, hut by a 
judicious selection it can he extended over 
a period of many weeks, probably longer 
than Azaleas, and by their very massive¬ 
ness, to which you seem to object, give an 
effect that can scarcely be equalled by any 
other plant. I strongly deprecate plant¬ 
ing Rhododendrons on any soil unfriendly 
to their well-doing, first for reasons of 
economy, and also for the reason that they 
seldom are really successful under arti¬ 
ficial conditions. Reverting to the re¬ 
marks ns to securing plants on their own 
roots, we have for many years layered 
large quantities, and they can always he 
had for the asking. Necessarily, how¬ 
ever, the newer kinds take time to pro¬ 
duce. and planters must either wait or be 
satisfied with quite small stuff. 

Ijagshot. F. Gomer Waterer. 

, [It is well to knoto that we can get 
plants on their own roots in future. The 


open-air gardeners' work in days to come 
will be much lightened by not having to 
watch suckers coming up to kill precious 
plants. The nurserymen's work is to get 
good stocks and to get rid of them, but 
they owe much to tlie public who support 
them. There are Azaleas now fifty years 
old and still in perfect health, and so it 
should be always. Apart from loss by 
disease and death, it is well to bear in 
mind what we may lose by not considering 
natural conditions. In the enormous range 
of varied mountain ground which these 
splendid plants inhabit in Nature there 
are great varieties of soil and climate, 
and this is deserving of thought by at’ 
who grow the plants. Present-day kinds 
arc very often hardy, having been bred 
from natives of North-eastern America, but 
some of the many new Japanese and 
Chinese kinds may want different treat¬ 
ment. If we graft them all on the It. ponti¬ 
cum of the bogs and rocks of Asia Minor 
wc do not treat them fairly, as what suits 
R. ponticum may not suit them. Hearing in 
mind the kinds that are now coming, it 
would be a mistake not to try them in all 
fair ways, and, above all, on their own 
roots. They are not s(t difficult to propa¬ 
gate from seeds and layers us they are 
said to be. —W. R.] 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Magnolia parviflora. — A most precious 
kind, flowering after the other much- 
grown spring-flowering kinds and very- 
beautiful. It seems of easy culture from 
layers. From Dr. Wallis. 

A line yellow single Rose.— Lately, at 
Borde Hill, I w r as surprised to see the air 
almost full of the soft yellow 7 flowers of a 
Rose—Rosa Hugonis. It seems as free as 
n Briar and as hardy, and is altogether 
very charming in its aerial effects.—W. 

Daphne striatb. —I see Mons. Correvon, 
a great authority on culture, in the issue 
of July 3 (p. 403). says Daphne striata 
is a “chalk-hating” form of the Daphne, 
which is interesting, hut other writers 
state that it grows on the Kalkalp. Which 
is correct?—A. H. Maude. 

Long - flowering Rhododendrons. — I 
notice an article in issue of .Tune 
(p. 3STi) on the short flowering, jieriod of 
the Rhododendron. I am much interested 
in tlie point. No account is taken of 
hybrids, some of which begin with the 
New' Year and by the use of the Inter- 
flow r ering Chinese kinds carry us light 
through the autumn until we mee: 
Npbleanum again.—J. C. W. 
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Potentilta nitida alba.— Referring to 
the note on this (July 3, p. 402), Poten- 
tilla nitida and P. nitida alba are not 
bushy Cinquefoils, but small a 1 pines only 
a few inches high, unless there are two 
Cinquefoils bearing the same name, which 
should not be.— A. H. Maude. 

Carpentaria ealifornica. — This hand* 
some shrub is happily at home in some of 
our southern and western counties. My 
plants have faced some dozen winters 
now. Where tender it may succeed on 
low walls. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Andromeda epeoiosa pulverulenta.— 
One of the fairest flowering shrubs of the 
great N. American flora. Most vigorous 
with us in cool, lialf-shady, leafy spots, 
but grown well at Friar Park, whence a 
long raceme of its graceful flowers comes. 

Veronica Lindsayi. — One of these 
interesting New Zealand Speedwells, so 
different in texture of leaf and habit from 
European kinds. Its curiously-sculptured 
foliage set In little pillars is crested by 
delicately - coloured flowers. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Abutilon vitifolium in the south of 
Scotland. —There are some places in the 
south-west of Scotland where this plant 
thrives well. For example, in the garden 
of Mr. Kenneth M’Douall, at Logan, Wig¬ 
townshire. it does well, while in Mr. 
Robinson-Douglas’ garden in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, it has been a success for a 
number of years, and this season it is as 
satisfactory as usual, though not so tall 
as at Logan. At Culzean, in Ayrshire, it 
also succeeds. The white variety I do not 
care so much for os the type.—Ess. 

Messing in the Rose garden.— Eglan¬ 
tine ” (p. 392) amazes me by the dosage of 
water and liquid manure to his Roses. I 
have grown thousands of the best Roses 
for many years and never once applied 
liquid manure, never watered, and never 
mulched! Those filthy stereotyped prac¬ 
tices have done immense harm to Rose 
culture. It may be he is on a hungry sanl 
bank and does not prepare his beds as I 
do. I would rather give up Rose growing 
than defile my garden with liquid manure, 
artificials, and the like, all quite unneces¬ 
sary in a well-planted garden.—W. 

Fallugla paradoxa.— This rare and 
interesting shrub, belonging to the Rose 
family, is a native of New Mexico, Utah, 
and Nevada. The date of its introduction 
is given as 1877, but it does not appear to 
have ever been grown to any great extent, 
probably by reason of its half-hardy char¬ 
acter. It forms a shrub about 4 feet high, 
eomix>sed of a thicket of slender branches 
clothed with tiny, dark-green leaves, 
which form a good setting for the white, 
Potentilla-like flowers which open during 
summer. It should be given a position in 
well-drained, loamy soil at the foot of a 
warm wall with a south aspect. It might 
well be tried by those who are in search 
of rare and out-of-the-way shrubs for 
warm walls.—D. K. 

Diostea Juncea. — Though by no means 
showy, this rather uncommon shrub pre¬ 
sents when in flower quite a pleasing 
appearance. At Glasnevin it forms a 
densely-branched shrub of about 10 feet 
high -with green twiggy branches sparingly 
clothed with tiny, green, ovate leaves. It 
is at its best towards the end of June, and 
at that time it carries myriads of terminal 
or axillary spikes of sweetly fragrant 
tubular flowers. The individual flowers 
are quite small, being only about i inch 
long, and arc of a very pale lilac colour. 
Each spike is about 1 inch long. It is a 
native of Chili, and, though of somewhat 
delicate - looking appearance, is perfectly 
hardy, except perhaps in the more exposed 
parts of the country.—S. Rose. 


Iris filifolia. — Mr. Dykes exhibited a 
vase of this beautiful and rare species be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society oo 
June 22nd, when it gained an Award of 
merit. The flowers shown were taken 
from plants raised from seeds gathered at 
the top of the rock of Gibraltar, and differ 
in a variety of ways—botanically and 
otherwise—from I. tingitana, which has 
frequently done duty for it. The flowers 
are of a rich reddish-purple shade and 
more compactly formed than in the other 
kind named, the large orange-coloured 
blotch on the blade of the falls completing 
a picture of rare beauty. The species be¬ 
longs to the bulbous or Xiphium section, 
and attains 1| feet or so high. It is to be 
hoped it may soon become very plentiful. 

Silene Elizabeths. — This beautif"! 

“ Catch-fly ” is not too frequently seen 
even among the choicer collections of 
alpines, while colonies, of it in the rock 
garden are rare. To some extent the slug 
may be responsible for its rarity, for this 
pest will assuredly find it out and devour 
every leaf. Probably the plants might 
escape these attacks If given a place in 
the moraine, the stones of which are less 
congenial to the movements of the pest in 
question. The moraine, to*’, should not 
prove uncongenial to the plant itself, see¬ 
ing that in Nature it is not infrequent 
among limestone rubble on sunny slopes 
Herein also is a good cultural hint for tin 
gardener. Few. «i>ecies of the genus are 
more distinct and attractive, the plant 
bearing handsome Clarkia-like flowers, 
each the size of a half-crown piece, on 
stems 6 Inches to 8 inches high, and of a 
rich, rosy-red colour. It flowers late in 
June and through July.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Three handsome Irises. — Three tall- 
growing Irises, now in flower, have a par¬ 
ticularly telling effect in the border. In 
Iris orientalis. perhaps better known as I. 
ochroleuca, the flowers are pure white, the 
fall marked with a broad blotch of 
brightest yellow. The flower-stems are each 
over 4 feet in height. After the first 
blossom is expanded three other flowers 
are produced lower down the stem, so that 
four blossoms are open. Iris Monnieri 
has flowers of a pale primrose colour with 
a large deep yellow' blotch on the fall that 
extends to the edge. The flower-stems 
reach a height of nearly 6 feet. Iris aurea, 
bearing blossoms of a deep golden-yellow 
colour throughout, grows nearly 5 feet 
high. These three Irises are growing side 
by side and are flowering very freely in 
a very dry garden, though it is often stated 
that they require abundant moisture.— 
Wyndham Fitzherbebt. 

Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. — This 
Australian shrub is now in full bloom in 
South Devon. Its slender branchlets are 
terminated by innumerable closely-set, 
tiny, Daisy-like white flowers, which are 
borne so freely that the small, narrow' 
leaves are quite hidden, and a large bush 
looks like a snowdrift in the distance. 
The Ozothamnus is fairly common in the 
south-west. The finest specimen known, 
which is about 9 feet in height and as 
much in diameter, is growing in a garden 
in the neighbourhood of Penzance. As 
might well be imagined from its native 
habitat, the Ozothamnus is held to be a 
tender shrub only suited to outdoor cul¬ 
ture in the south of England. On July 
5th, 1898, however, a spray was exhibited 
at the Scottish Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion’s monthly meeting that was grow'n in 
the open in the vicinity of Edinburgh. It 
does not seem particular as to soil, 
flourishing alike in light and heavy 
ground, and, though it prefers a fairly 
sunny site, flowering even in a shady 
position. Flower-sprays 3 feet to 5 feet 
in length, cut just before the blossoms 


have reached perfection and hung up head 
downwards by the stems in a cool, dry 
place for a few w’eeks, will remain attrac¬ 
tive for a year or more, the little blossoms 
retaining their purity as if they .had been 
but freshly gathered, though not a drop of 
water has touched their stems since they 
were cut from the parent shrub many 
months previously. Certainly, as an ever¬ 
lasting flower, the Ozothamnus, from its 
Beauty and grace of habit, Is well worth 
growing.—W yndham Fitzherbebt. 

A good spring bedding effect.— Front¬ 
ing the great Palm-house at Kew, in the 
beds devoted to spring and summer 
gardening, a praiseworthy attempt has- 
been made to secure effect by some of the 
more easily-grown hardy plants. Of 
these, Cerastium tomentosum. Phloxes of 
the subulata set, Viola gracilis Purple 
Robe, and Veronica gentianoides were 
noted quite recently, and while some had 
evidently played their part well others 
w'ere still demonstrating utility and 
decorative merit. Of these latter nothiug 
showed to anything like the same 
advantage recently as the series of long 
marginal beds, virtually enclosing others 
of circular pattern, planted with Violas 
Maggie Mott, the popular sky-blue or 
mauve, and White Sw-an in mixture, the 
extent to which the idea was indulged in 
emphasising the fine effect produced. As a 
matter of fact it represents the finest pic¬ 
ture of the kind I have seen. The two 
varieties’w’ere not of equal proportions in 
the arrangement, the predominance of 
Maggie Mott being undoubtedly responsible 
for the good result achieved. At a rough 
guess there would probably be nearly a 
third more of this than of White Swan, 
and on so large a scale no easily-grown 
subject could possibly yield a greater 
harvest of flowers.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Paeon ies from Langport. — We are re¬ 
minded of the value of the Pieony in the 
hardy plant garden by a gathering of 
blooms from Messrs. Kelway and Sons. 
Particularly pleasing are the pure white 
kinds, while the delicate shades of flesh 
aud pink are very chaste, the sweet per¬ 
fume in many cases being very marked. 
In the garden the leafage makes a fine 
foil for the great massive blooms. We 
now have forms, many of a semi-double 
character, that possess a striking tuft of 
modified petals in the centre of the flower. 
The singles, too, are very effective, owing 
to the boss of yellow stamens. Among the 
varieties sent to us we like the follow¬ 
ing -'—singles: Purple Cup (a cherry- 
purple flower with golden stamens), Elf 
(light pink), Muchelney (flesh-pink), 
aud Somerton (cerise-pink). Doubles: 
Liberty (rose, semi-double), Glorious (pure 
shining white), Summer Day (creamy- 
white), Siren (flesh-coloured guard petals 
with pale primrose-yellow central petals). 
Smnmum Bonum (peach and rose colour), 
and H.R.H. Princess Louise (pale creamy- 
white with French white guard petals, 
very sweet scented). Pseonies just as the 
flowering season is at hand appreciate a 
mulch of good rotten cow-manure and fre¬ 
quent soakings of water, these increasing 
the size of the flowers aud at the same 
time building up the crowns for another 
year's display. 

Veronica Hulkeana. —I enclose a photo¬ 
graph of Veronica Hulkeana. It was one 
mass of bloom from top to bottom. It now 
measures 4 feet 5 inches. '"When in bloom, 
as there w r ere trusses of flower at top. 
it cannot have measured much under 
5 foot. It. is planted against a wall and 
faces south. When in bloom I cut very 
nmny of the trusses off the plant, as. 
though tied, the stems were so bent by the 
weight of bloom that I thought the plant 
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would flower itself to death. However, as 
soon as the flowers were all finished I cut 
the flowering-spikes off and watered the 
plant. It is now looking full of life and 
green once more. Certainly it is a very 
lovely plant w’hen thriving happily and in 
bloom. My plant, of which I enclose what 
is really a disappointing photograph, has 
been out for three winters, and seems abso¬ 
lutely hardy. The plaut has had no pro- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MELANIE SOUFERT. 

This Rose, which I remember having seen 
in a north country garden blooming freely 
in the early autumn, deserves attention, 
owing to its handsome, long, tapering buds 
and characteristic half-open blooms which 



Bose, 'Melanie Soupcrt. 


teetion of any sort beyond that given by develop into large-petal led, semi-double 
the wall. You may not, I fear, consider the flowers of remarkable size. The plants 
enclosed snapshot worthy of a plaUe in referred to above were blooming for the 
your valuable Gardening Illustrated, a [ second time, and this Rose is certainly de¬ 
paper I have taken for very many years ! serving of cultivation for its autumn- 
nrnl have found most interesting and lieli>- blooming habit. The colour is a delight¬ 
ful.— Mrs. Wyrley-Birch, Pcthucl Lodye, 1 ful mixture of salmon-yellow intermixed 
Broadicay, Worcester. ’ with carmine. The flowers, which are 

. lt I sw’eet-seen ted, last well when cut. As a 

» n ,y *ka n ks, regret that the photo- jjose for the garden it cannot fail to please, 
graph is quite impossible of reproduction, and. when well established, grows and 
~~ Ed -] flowers freely. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SEEDLING HIPPEASTRUMS. 
Where the earlier flowers w’ere fertilised 
with the idea of saving seed the pods 
should be by now’ rapidly approaching 
maturity, even if they have not reached 
that stage. First the capsules turn yellow, 
and then open, disclosing the black-winged 
seeds. These remain for a time attached 
to the interior of the capsule, so that they 
do not drop directly they are ripe as many 
seeds do. When the whole of the seeds 
in a capsule are seen to be ripe it may be 
gathered and laid in a sunny w’indow or 
some such spot for a few days. The seeds 
W’ill then come away; when they are ready 
for sowing. Some recommend keeping the 
seed until the spring, but when there is a 
convenient structure available for the pur¬ 
pose much time is saved by sow’ing it at 
once. If this is done and the seed pots or 
pans are placed in a structure where a 
little fire-heat is maintained with a moder¬ 
ately moist atmosphere the young plants 
will soon make their appearance. By 
September, or soon after, the young plants 
will be ready to pot singly into small pots, 
keeping them in a growing structure 
where a temperature of 55 degs. to 70 degs. 
is maintained. In early spring these 
young plants that have l>een kept growing 
throughout the winter will have filled their 
]K>ts with roots, when they may be shifted 
into 4-inch j>ots. As the summer advances 
they may be. shifted into a frame, where 
there is a little fire-heat. In summer this 
is not necessary. By midsummer the 
plants may be potted into pots 5 inches to 
0 inches in diameter. Though there are 
differences of opinion, I prefer to keep 
them growing throughout the second 
winter, after which they are given the 
treatment usually dealt out to established 
Ilippeastrums. A few of them will flower 
in two and a half years from the sowing 
of the seed, but it is necessary to wait 
another twelve months before one can 
form a good opinion of their merits. 

For the sowing of the seeds I prefer 
shallow pans that only require a single 
layer of broken crocks in the bottom. Two- 
thirds loam to one-tliird of leaf-mould 
with a good sprinkling of silver sand forms 
a good comixxst in which to sow t the seeds. 
The soil should not be too rough; indeed, 
I prefer to pass it through a sieve with 
a £ inch mesh, as then one is less liable to 
injure the young succulent roots w’hen 
they are lifted for potting. In sowing, 
care should be taken not to sow too thickly, 
as this will w’eaken the young plants from 
the first. K. R. W. 


WALLS IN HOTHOUSES. 

When it is necessary to furnish a wall in 
a glass structure with plants, various 
means are resorted to for the purpose, as 
by some the entire wall is faced with wire 
netting, which is placed a few’ inches from 
the wall itself, and the intervening space 
filled with fibrous peat, or a mixture of 
peat, turfy loan*, and Sphagnum. Into 
this many kinds of Ferns, Selaginellas, 
fine-foliaged Begonias, Fittonias, rei)cro- 
mias, and several other things are planted, 
and. if frequently syringed and en¬ 
couraged to grow’ freely, the w’all is quickly 
furnished with a mass of greenery from 
the top to the bottom. The planting of 
such w’alls is best carried out early in the 
spring, as at no time are the roots so 
active as then, while if done thus early in 
the season the plants have time to become 
established before the more trying weather 
of summer. Young and vigorous plants in 
small pots are by far the best for this pur- 
]k>sc, as they make themselves at home 
more quickly than older specimens, w’hile 
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when in small pots the plants are so much 
handier for planting than if they are in 
large ones. Though there are many Ferns 
suitable for such a purpose as above 
indicated, one of the very best is the com¬ 
mon Maiden-hair (Adiantuin cuneatum), 
and a stretch of wall covered with this 
alone is very pleasing and greatly admired 
by many, while others prefer a judicious 
admixture of different forms. 

Another way of furnishing a wall is by 
means of various climbing plants, many 
distinct and desirable kinds being avaih 
able for the purpose. Where the wall 
occupies a shady sin)t, few, if auy, flower¬ 
ing plants can be employed; still, there are 
several remarkable for the beauty of their 
foliage which may be utilised for the pur¬ 
pose. Cissus discolor, with its richly- 
coloured leaves, is one of the very best, 
while some of the climbing species of 
Asparagus are just at home in such a posi¬ 
tion, and produce an abundance of their 
delicate frond-like branches, which, apart 
from their beauty when on the plant, are 
also of great value for cutting. 

In the case of moist walla in a warm 
structure there are many plants that will 
attach themselves thereto without any 
trouble, and will clothe the wall with a 
mass of foliage so dense as to hide every¬ 
thing in the way of brick or plaster. Per¬ 
haps the most useful are the little creep¬ 
ing Ficus repens and the still smaller form 
(minima), the latter, especially when flrst 
planted, pushing out its shoots over the 
surface like a delicate green tracery, while 
they in turn branch out, and a consider¬ 
able s[Mice is soon covered. This clings 
very closely to its support., F. rcpens a 
little less so, while a third form, F. 
radicans, though it produces aerial roots 
like the two preceding, and will attach 
itself thereby to any suitable substance, is 
a much more rapid and looser growing 
species. In planting these, a narrow 
border about a foot in depth should be 
taken out and refilled with some fairly 
good compost, into which the Ficuses can 
be planted. A few of the taller shoots 
should be nailed to the wall, and directly 
the plants begin to grow, quantities of 
roots are produced from the younger por¬ 
tions thereof, these, no doubt, being en¬ 
couraged by the moist condition of the 
surface of the wall. 


REPOTTING ROOT-ROUND PLANTS. 
There are certain plants, such as Palms, 
Camellias, Azaleas, and many kinds of 
hard-wooded things, that do not need re¬ 
letting annually. With good cultural 
care they can be maintained in good condi¬ 
tion for two or three years in the same 
pots. There comes a time, however, when 
the need for fresh soil is imperative. New 
energy must be put into the foliage or the 
wood will become too hard and the circu¬ 
lation of the sap will not be sufficiently 
free. Repotting plants which have stood 
so long involves a certain amount of risk, 
which can only be obviated by certain pre¬ 
cautions known and practised by the ex¬ 
perienced plant-grower, but with which 
amateurs generally are not conversant. 
The danger is that the roots may not 
travel freely from the old ball and take 
full possession of the new compost. The 
tendency which roots have to keep moving 
in the same direction 1ms to be reckoned 
with and guarded against. 

Professional growers make a i»oint of 
rei>otting just when the roots are taking 
full iKJssession of the compost, but before 
they have completely filled it with fibres, 
they being well aware that if a plant comes 
into a root-bound condition there must be 
a check to free growth, and that there are 
a difficulty and loss of time in inducing , 
that plant to go away again into robust | 
growth. If a Palm, for instance, which I 


has been several years in the same pot is 
examined it will be found that many of 
the roots have circled round the pot and 
have formed a solid mass; have, so to say, 
eaten up the soil and so occupied the 
drainage that removing the crocks with¬ 
out injury to the roots would be impossi¬ 
ble. In potting plants in this condition 
the compost should be neither wet nor dry. 
and every particle of it must be rammed 
in firmly, so that it is as solid as the old 
ball, otherwise, in watering, the moisture 
will pass away too freely through the new 
soil. This is of the greatest imi>ortance 
when it is a question of dealing with Cape 
Heaths and New Holland plants when 
grown on into si>ecinien size. In my young 
days I had much to do in this way. We 
had a number of fine specimens of Heaths, 
Aphelexis, Hederomas, Acrophyllums, 
Eriostemons, etc., and it was in my pro¬ 
vince to prepare everything and help the 
foreman plant-grower rei>ot them. These 
plants, being exhibited annually at the 
Loudon shows, the repotting was done in 
the most methodical and careful manner 
possible. The peat was pulled to pieces, 
never chopped, one-sixth of silver sand 
being added, and was brought into the 
right state of moisture before using. The 
greatest care was taken with the drainage, 
the crocks being i>erfeetly cleansed; also 
the pots, esi>ecially the insides. In the 
case of very valuable specimens the pot 
was sometimes broken, this being the safe 
way to avoid injury to the plant. The 
crocks wore covered with fibrous material 
from which all dusty matter was taken. 
In the case of plants of this description 
strings were passed under the ball in order 
to allow of lifting it in easily and with¬ 
drawing it should the amount of compost 
placed in the bottom of the pot not be pro¬ 
perly regulated. Every particle of soil 
was rammed in, so that the fresh compost 
was as firm as the old ball. Any mistake 
made in dealing with plants several feet 
high and of proportionate width would 
have resulted in their value as exhibition 
plants being endangered. Many of these 
specimens were worth ten pounds each, so 
that it may easily be seen how fatal poor 
workmanship would have been in connec¬ 
tion with this phase of their culture. In 
some cases it is advisable to pierce the 
ball with an iron skewer in three places, 
this guaranteeing the free entry of mois¬ 
ture after rei>otting. J. Corn hill. 


Flowering Cannae In the greenhouse.— 

Where a greenhouse has to be kept gay 
with flowering plants throughout the sum¬ 
mer the merits of the different flowering 
Cannas must not be overlooked. They are 
remarkably showy when in bloom, supply¬ 
ing, at least in some instances, tones of 
colour that are but little represented 
among greenhouse flowers, while, in addi¬ 
tion, their foliage is also very handsome. 
In some the flowers are of a rich yellow 
colour, dotted more or less freely with 
crimson. These are, I think, particularly 
striking. Ry some the self scarlet, orange, 
and crimson flowers are most appreciated, 
while those blooms of some shade of 
scarlet bordered with gold also have their 
admirers.' One essential feature to remem¬ 
ber in the case of these Cannas is that 
they are essentially liberal feeders, hence 
thev must not be allowed to starve. Plants 
in O-inch, 7-inch, or 8-inch pots will grow 
and flower well, but as soon as they are 
liberally furnished with roots a stimulant 
of some kind or other should be given. 
Points in favour of these Cannas are the 
readiness with which they can be increased 
by division, and the easy way in which 
they may be wintered, provided the 
dormant rhizomes are kept safe from frost. 
They should be wintered in the pots iu 
which thev have grown, and division may 
be carried out in spring. There is such a 
long list of varieties, and individual tastes 
differ so much, that in making a selection 
the better way will be to take notes of 
plants wiien in flower. Compared with 
the Cannas that were in cultivation say 
thirty years ago, those of the present day 
stand out as a great tribute to the skill 
and i>erseveranee of those raisers who 
have given us this much-improved race.— 
K. R. W. 
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NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Fuchsia buds falling to develop .—Would 
you kindlv examine enclosed buds of Fuchsia, 
and, if possible, tell me why they fail to open? 

1 have several plants, all of this same variety, 
and not a single flower will open. As you will 
note on examination, in their effort to do so 
they crack at the neck. The plants appear 
perfectly healthy, and are growing vigorously. 

I would be so glad if you could tell me the 
cause. From what I can see of them the 
points of the buds appear hard and thickened, 
for when pressure is applied to the flower buds 
of most Fuchsias they pop open easily, but no 
amount of pressure will open these, and there 
are hundreds of them upon each of the plants. 

[You do not give us any idea of the con¬ 
ditions under which your Fuchsias are 
growing and the treatment they receive. 
Furthermore, you imply, although you do 
not say so, that you grow other varieties 
which are unaffected. With no data to 
work upon we can only suggest possible 
causes—a check of some kind, such as 
exposure to cold draughts after being kept 
very close, an excess of stimulants, or 
bright sunshine on the flowers while they 
are wet. If the plants have been grown 
in a hardy manner this last should not 
affect them, but if grown under more 
tender conditions sudden exixwmro to 
bright sunshine would do so. We have 
had an occasional flower like yours, but 
never in the wholesale manner of which 
you complain.] 


Allamanda grandlflora.—When grown ns 
climbers, most of the Aliamandas need a gooil- 
eized structure to be seen at their best, but 
this may be grown as a loose bush, while it 
ih also ‘well suited for training on the roof 
or rafters of a house where the plant3 are not 
far removed from the eye. The widely-ex¬ 
panded blossoms are of a clear lemon-yellow. 
One reason, perhaps, that it is not more 
generally met with may be found in the fact 
that though it strikes readily from cuttings, 
the plants so obtained often fail to grow 
freely. For this reason it is frequently 
grafted on to one of the more vigorous-grow¬ 
ing kinds, such as Allamanda. Schotti, and 
plants increased in this way give, as a rule, 
but little trouble. Though large specimen 
plants of Allamanda^ are now seldom seen 
ae ornamental climbing plants they still 
occupy a foremost position. W. T. 

Arctotis aureola. — This is one of the 
shrubby Marigolds common to South Africa, 
and a very desirable plant for the greenhouse, 
where its showy blossoms are borne over a 
lengthened period. The pinnate leaves, ns 
well as the stems, are more or less covered 
with tomeutum. The flowers, which are freely 
borne, are each about 4 inches in diameter, 
the spreading ray florets of a rich orange- 
yellow colour. Another speciee occasionally 
met with is Arctotis aspera, which has a deep- 
yellow disc and pale-yellow florets. According 
to the " Dictionary of gardening both these 
speciee were introduced as long ago as 1710- 
hut attractive though they be they are de¬ 
cidedly uncommon. This is not owing to any 
difficulty in their culture, as given much the 
same treatment as a Pelargonium they will 
succeed admirably.—K. R. W. 

Good Zonal Pelargoniums.- Messrs. II. 
Cannell and Sons, for a (ong time of Swanley. 
and now of Eynsford, have for years devoted 
their attention to Zonal Pelargoniums. Not 
only have they raised and put into commerce 
a great number of our choicest varieties, but 
thev have also brought prominently forward 
other good varieties from different raisers. 
Paul Crampel and Maxime Kovalevsky for in¬ 
stance. Pelargoniums of this class still form 
a prominent feature of the firm, two very 
striking new- kinds being Golden Lion, with 
large, well-formed flowers of a pleasing shade 
of soft orange, and Louis Chauvin, of a pretty- 
light salmon. Both promise to be particularly 
well adapted for growing in pots, hut their 
suitability for the flower garden remains yet 
to be seen. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, ISth, revised, with descriptors 
of all the Ixst plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15 r . 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63 . Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CORYDALIS ALLENI. 

A hybrid or cross-bred Fumitory of 
greater interest than beauty. It is of the 
tuberous set with a considerable leaning 
towards C. cava, which may or may not 
be one of its parents, though C. solida may 
have also played a part. It is of interest 
by reason of its early coming, and flowers 
in spring much about the time the others 
named are in bloom. Of dingy purple 
colouring, the flowers cannot be said to be 
attractive, though there is a pretty effect 
available from the leaf growth alone quite 
early in springtime. An early riser, it 
also goes to rest at an early date, dying 
down usually by the end of May. E. J. 

HARDY PLANTS AND MAY FROSTS. 

I think it may, perhaps, interest some of 
your readers to hear bow some of the 
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flower-buds quite destroyed, though O. 

I nitida, generally reputed tender, was not 
harmed. Iris gracilii>es had the foliage 
burnt white, though I. lacustris did not 
suffer. Neither Lewisia Howelli nor 
Habranthus pratensis were in the least 
I hurt. Wulfenla carinthiaca was un- 
I injured, but W. Amherstiana had a splen- 
| did lot of buds completely spoilt. As this 
| is the third year in succession it has failed 
to bloom I am thinking of discarding it. 
Our climate evidently does not suit this 
' plant. I wonder if any of your readers 
! living in a late district have been able to 
I bloom this plant, which catalogues tell us 
is superior to the old W. carinthiaca. 

II. M. Brown. 

Longformacus, Duns, Berwickshire. 

HARDY FLOWERS FROM SEEDS. I 
“ Byfleet,” page 358, has written both 1 
usefully and interestingly on the differ- 


examined, and doubtless this was a deter¬ 
mining factor in retaining them. 

Then, when raising plants from seeds, 
many disregard the conditions under which 
the plants producing them thrive best. In 
Nature a bog-loving subject sheds its seeds 
on constantly wet soil, and if the gar¬ 
dener’s methods are greatly opposed to this 
condition of wetness they are also opposed, 
I imagine, to complete success in raising 
seedlings. In my opinion not only is the 
success possible of attainment in such in¬ 
stances limited, but the vegetation of the 
seeds might also be delayed. Not so long 
ago, in these columns, I recorded an in¬ 
stance of the exceptional success of 
Primula pul'verulenta as a bog plant, and. 
commenting on the fact that seedlings 
from self-sown seeds were in hundreds 
j about the base of the original specimens, 
j endeavoured to drive home the important 
! object lesson they afforded. Cast quite 
fresh on ground constantly reeking of 



Corydalis Alleni. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens , Few. 


newer hardy plants stand May frost, one 
of the gardener’s greatest trials in our 
variable climate, and I should much like 
to hear what the experience of others has 
been in this direction. On May 14th, after 
a wet night, we had some 12 degrees of 
frost, and, of course, fruit blossom and 
€»arly Potatoes were very much damaged. 
Now, after a month’s growth, one can 
pretty well see what harm has been done 
in the rock garden. Meconopsis aculeata 
I thought quite ruined, but it has since 
improved, though a great many of the buds 
have gone altogether. Young plants have 
also been much crippled. M. grandis has 
been badly punished. I do not know if it 
will survive, though said to be perennial. 
M. simplicifolia and Walllehi, which w’ere 
also hurt, have now recovered and look 
well. On the other hand, integrifolia, 
nepalensis. racemosa, and rudis did not 
seem in the least affected by the frost, 
though the first-named was In flower. 
Oinpha lodes eappadocica had all the 
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euces of germination in many hardy 
flower seeds, and his experiences should 
induce many to exercise greater patience 
in respect to seed pots and pans generally 
before discarding them. Too frequently 
these are discarded after a few months, 
or even weeks, the general impatience dis¬ 
played being demonstrated in the oft- 
related inquiry: “ If I sow such and 
such perennials in August will they flower 
the following year? ” Everything, in¬ 
deed, is not only expected to spring into 
growth immediately but to make remark¬ 
able progress subsequently. Some peren¬ 
nials, however, are very slow growing in 
the early stages, even when they have 
vegetated. The late Sir Michael Foster 
recorded the fact that a certain lot of Iris 
seeds saved by himself did not all vegetate 
till fifteen years had expired, though I 
fancy the majority of people would have 
long before discarded them as useless. It 
so happens, however, that Iris seeds 
usually are large and capable of being 


moisture, and uncovered, they had ap¬ 
parently yielded cent, per cent, immedi¬ 
ately, whereas, probably, in drier condi¬ 
tions the yield would have been less and 
the coming of the seedlings much longer 
delayed. Given a little experience and 
thought the same principle might with ad¬ 
vantage be applied to maily plants when 
raising them from seeds. 

“Byfleet” rightly directs attention to 
the Christmas Rose in this connection, 
and with it might be associated Adonis 
vernalis and Hepatica, all belonging to the 
Ranunculus order. The covering of “old 
mats,” an excellent and simple expedient 
for retaining uniform conditions about the 
seeds, is the equivalent of covering with 
boards, slates, or bags, which has 
frequently been recommended. With the 
above. Anemone alpina, A. sulphurea, and 
all the forms of A. Pulsatilla should be 
associated. On the other hand, seeds of 
all the forms of Anemone blanda, when 
sown soon after being gathered, not only 
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vegetate quickly and with certainty but 
produce flowering plants when about j 
38 months old. The seeds of these very 
quickly lose vitality if dried off. Atten- I 
tion is also directed to Cyclamen seed 
and its power of retaining vitality for 
years. 1 once kept seeds of Persian 
Cyclamen for eleven years, and then sowed 
them the same day as some freshly- j 
harvested seeds whose germination they 
anticipated by a few days. On the other 
hand I have more than once seen the seed 
of the hardy kinds vegetate in a little heap 
mi the soil, just as they had left the pods, 
and before the latter had quite perished, 
hence there is no gain in keeping them. 
At the same time the knowledge of what 
seeds will keep is of great value to 
the commercial man. The instances 
*• Byfleet” gives of Drummond’s Pea and 
Primula Sieboldi are as interesting as 
they are instructive, and, while going a 
long way to prove that not all species of a 
genus may be treated alike, also show the 
value of moisture. Some who have 
studied alpine plant growth in Nature 
consider that the snow in those regions 
plays an important part in the more cer-1 


always been a puzzle that a physiological 
advantage could be gained — and how—by 
drying and shop storing, though it 
appeared to be so, and considerable, too. I 
have mentioned the circumstances to 
many, though the matter is still without 
elucidation. 

I know that certain bulbs intended for 
early forcing may be considerably re¬ 
tarded by being too early placed in heat, 
but not till I got the above experience did 
I become aware that seeds may be re¬ 
tarded by sowing them too early. 
Virtually, in the case referred to, this did 
lin pi ten. In Nature, of course, all seeds 
are “ sown as soon as ripe,” and it is often 
said that we cannot err in following 
Nature. We have no data, however, 
whether such seeds take one yeni* or a 
dozen to vegetate, hence it is for the gar¬ 
dener to carve out a way of his own and 
to take that course which observation and 
experience prove to be the best. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

A NOTE FROM HURST COURT. 
Another note to say that the “Maquis” 
referred to in my note on a few flowering 


disappointing last year with its one bloom 
on a long stalk 4 feet high, is magnificent 
under the pegging-down system, and has 
some eight blooms of fine quality of 
velvety crimson out on each bent-down 
growth. My best and most admired Rose 
is Mrs. Arthur Waddell, very free, and of 
fine orange colouring and good form, 
though loose. Lady Hillingdon is superb, 
and the newer Primerose (not Primrose) is 
good. So also are a lovely pink, Souvenir 
de Mdlle. E. Mulinard. Mrs. Charles Reid, 
a blushing cream, Mrs. E. Powell, a very 
perfect bright crimson, and a Polyantha 
Rose named Maman Turbat, dwarf, of a 
soft but glowing pink, and which bloomed 
last year without ceasing till the frost 
came. Alice Mabtineau. 

Hurst Court , Twyford. 


THE CHATHAM ISLAND FORGET- 
ME-NOT (MYOSOTIDIUM NOBILE) 
IN SOMERSET. 

This plant, now nearly extinct in its 
natural habitat, is well worth growing in 
a sheltered position. My plant was not 
affected by 12 degs. of frost. It was 
planted as quite a small plant on 
February 10, 1914, and when the 
photo, was taken was 2 feet 
it inches high. The colour of the 
flowers was a good Forget-me- 
not blue in the centre, fading to 
• white at the edge. Good drain¬ 
age and plenty of sea sand in the 
soil are essential to success. 
Somerset. J. D. A. 
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The Chatham. Island Forget-me-not (Myosotidiam nobile) in a Somerset garden, 
From a 'photograph sent by Mr. J. Dyke-Acland, Lynch Head , Allerford. 


tain vegetation of seeds of many alpines, 
though the successes with fresh, home- 
saved seeds would appear to negative that 
it is essential in the lowlands, however 
helpful it may seem to l>e to the plant at 
home. 

One of the “eccentricities in germina¬ 
tion” to which “Byfleet” alludes came 
my way many years ago. I had harvested 
a fine lot of seeds of Anthericum 
Liliastmm majus, then not over plentiful, 
and knowing that seeds of Liliaceous 
plants quickly lose vitality if kept, worked 
on the “ sow as soon as ripe ” theory. 
Two large boxes, indeed, were sown a few 
days later. The time, I suppose, would 
be July or August. A portion of the seed, 
however, went to the shop to supply retail 
orders, the unsold i»ortion coming back to 
me the following spring. Sown at once, 
this latter came up quite freely a year 
later, at which time not a seedling of the 
first-sown lot had appeared. It was still 
a year later when this came up as thickly 
as a bed of spring Onions. In other words, 
while the dried shop-stored lot came up 
freely a year after sowing, that “ sown as 
soon as ripe” took approximately two and 
three-quarter years, all receiving prac¬ 
tically identical treatment. To me It has 


plants is not the name of a Cistus as ap¬ 
pears in your issue of June. 19th, p. 377, 
but is the local name for the scented 
undergrowth on the Estourelies range of 
mountains. So strong is the perfume that 
it is wafted down in spicy waves of 
fragrance to San Rafael, five miles away 
at the foot, and is distinctly noticeable on 
arrival at the little station. Higher up, 
in the vicinity of Valloseure, may be found 
many lovely things in spring—Orchids, 
Irises, white Asphodels, and Erica arborea 
in all its glory. The Asphodels grow 
among the shaley rock on the roadway up 
the mountains, with water ceaselessly 
trickling down. Will it surprise you to 
hear that the rare Castilleja miniata, the 
“ Indian paint-brush ” of Arizona and the 
Rockies, is at this moment flowering in 
great beauty in the garden of Mrs. Long- 
staff, Wimbledon? Surely an achievement 
for a suburban garden! It is growing 
larger there than I have seen it in its 
native haunts. It is a fine little plant of 
2 foot high, and I counted thirty feathery 
spikes in brilliant vermilion and orange. 

In spite of a prolonged drought of five 
weeks my Roses are doing well, owing to 
a good farm mulch having been applied 
some six weeks ago. Hugh Dickson, so 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Pink in the garden. — In 

country gardens who does not re¬ 
member the large beds of Finks, 
and how before one' enters the 
garden their fragrance is Iconic 
upon the air? BihIs of Finks are 
beautiful in their flowering sea¬ 
son, but it is oiien to question 
whether this is the best method 
to adopt. 1 prefer a number of 
small plants producing finer 
flowers to those huge patches 
which are features in so many 
gardens in tin* country. They 
are, no doubt, attractive when in 
flower, but one should not forget 
that they are often the sanctuary 
for the, enemies of the garden- 
slugs. for instance—which con¬ 
gregate under the innumerable 
tufts. Far better is it, I submit, 
to propagate fresh plants every year or so 
than to encourage too many of the patches 
which often take up the place other things 
ought to occupy. Pinks are readily pro¬ 
pagated after the flowering« season if 
cuttings are dibbled into sandy soil.— 

WOODH AST WICK. 

Failure of bulbs.—I should be glad if you 
can tell me what disease the accompanying 
bulbs are suffering from. vVhen taken up they 
seemed full of worm-like grubs and were 
partly decayed, with a horrible smell. They 
are Lulworth bulbs, and have been in their 
present place two years. The soil is very wet 
in winter. This spring they only had one or 
two very feeble flowers, and on taking them 
up to find the mischief 1 found them m this 
state. Would it be dangerous to plant in the 
same spot?— Mrs. Edith Gage-Hodge. 

(The bulbs arc all badly affected by the 
Narcissus grub, and as in their present 
condition they are useless and dangerous 
should all be destroyed by lire without 
delay. It. would bo well also to burn the 
soil of the position from which the bulbs 
were taken or discard it by deep burying. 
On no account plant any more Daffodils in 
the same place, the soil of which might 
be heavily limed with advantage. The 
bulbs were also badly infested with mite.] 

Phloxes diseased.— Will you kindly inform 
me a« to the cause of Phlox going off like the 
enclosed? Is it some kind of insect, aj some 
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of the stems are quite hollow from the base 
and look to me to have been eaten, or is it a 
disease? I have two rows of them, one each 
side of a Grass walk, and the row that is 
causing the trouble has been in the same 
ground about four years: and the othr~ row. 
which I planted only last autumn, is not 
affected in the least. Under tnose circum¬ 
stances do you advise me to lift those that 
are diseased (or whatever it is) next autumn? 
—W. G., Shrivenham, Berks. 

[There is no Insect life apparent, and 
th« disease is most probably of a fungoid 
nature. In any case, the better way 
would be to remove the growths entirely 
and burn them without further delay. 
This might be done in future as soon as 
it is detected. Very often old stools that 
have been long in one position or that are 
in uncongenial soil are similarly affected, 
and as they are unsightly and never grow 
out of it, the only safe way is to destroy 


ponds and who do not wish to have them 
monopolised by this fine plant. It spreads 
quickly and sends out its growths under 
water, flowering stems appearing every here 
and there, and often in undesirable places 
among Nvmphteas and other choice plants. 
It is a tall, bold plant, however, with hand¬ 
some leaves, replicas of those of the ordinary 
R. Lingua, but with larger flowers of the same 
golden hue. —8. Arnott. _ 

CLEMATIS APHYLLA. 

This very curious and interesting Clematis 
was exhibited by Miss Willmott at a fort¬ 
nightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society about the middle of May, when it 
came as a new plant to most people. It is 
a native of New Zealand, where it is said 
to occur in both the North and Middle 
Islands, travellers recording it as an up¬ 
right shrub with intertwined branches, a 
prostrate shrub over rocks, or a twining 
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Clematis aphylla. From a 'photograph of cut shoots 
shown by Miss Willmott. 


the affected stems by fire. In doing this 
remove them at ground level.] 

Saponaria calabrica.— This showy little 
annual bears transplanting well, and those 
who may have sown it rather thickly may 
take advantage of showery weather to 
transfer the thinnings to other stations. 
With the expenditure of but little time quite 
a pleasing carpet of pink can be formed in 
this way round the bases of standard Roses, 
among Gladioli, Hyacinthus candicans, or, in 
fact, any tall-growing plants round which the 
soil is bare.— Kirk. 

Brockbank’s Geneva Bugle.— Ajuga gene- 
vensis Brockbanki is a pleasing plant with 
deep green leaves and dark blue flowers. A 
variety of A. genevensis, it is superior in 
colour to it, and makes a good rock garden 
or waterside plant, either in sun or in shade. 
It grows about 9 inches high, and has an 
erect growth with spikes of fine, deep-coloured 
flowers.—Ess. 

Ranunculus Lingua major. —This variety of 
our native Ranunculus Lingua is excellent for 
the margins of ponds, but a word of warning 
should be given to those who have but small 


plant covering bushes 12 feet or 15 feet in 
height. In Miss Willmott’s plant collec¬ 
tion at Warley it has attained a height of 
15 feet or so, and covers a portion of a 
wall in a sunny position. The chief pecu¬ 
liarity of the species is its leafless 
branches; there are, however, tendrils by 
means of which the plant supports its 
Rush-like stems. The flowers appear 
from the axils of the tendrils, the females 
being in small clusters, ns shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and the males 
singly at the ends of long stalks. They 
are greenish-yellow in colour and about an 
inch across when fully developed. It ap¬ 
pears to require similar conditions to C. 
montana and is a plant which well de¬ 
serves the attention of people who are 
interested in uncommon and extraordinary 
plants. D. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

ANTICIPATING GARDEN ENEMIES. 

I fancy, in dealing with our garden 
enemies, we sometimes fail to realise the 
necessity of anticipating their attacks, 
this being specially true of several that are 
likely to be troublesome l>efore the summer 
is well advanced. The earwig is one of 
these. So far as wall fruit is concerned, 
the attack may be considerably anticipated 
by placing traps in the trees some time 
before the first sign of ripening is noticed; 
l>efore, in fact, the fruit attains full size. 
It is extremely difficult to prevent the 
insect tapping the fruit if no steps are 
taken until this yields ever so slightly to 
the pressure of the thumb. Precautionary 
measures are, of course, rendered the more 
difficult because the time of its coming is 
uncertain, and, save the traps, there are 
no other means of dealing with it. Several 
of the above remarks will apply to wasps, 
which are again likely to be troublesome, 
the latter part of last season having been 
hot and dry. Although partial to all kinds 
of soft fruit. Plums, especially the best 
sorts like the Gages, Jefferson’s, Dennis- 
ton’s, and Golden Drop are the special 
favourites. Jars (of which the medium¬ 
sized, wide-mouthed pickle jars are the* 
best) containing some sweet liquid, and 
traps of similar character, should be 
placed in and about these trees; also 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots at a 
similar stage of the fruit as recommended 
above in the case of earwigs. A quantity 
of jars stuck al>out on the wall is not 
an attractive spectacle, but necessity ad¬ 
mits of no objection on those grounds. 
Minimising the evil by the destruction of 
queens is now, fortunately, thoroughly 
recoguised, and in very many cottage shows 
throughout the country prizes are offered 
for the greatest number. In districts 
where birds are a soured of annoyance by 
tapping the best of the Pears and Apples, 
wasps follow them up quickly to continue 
the work of destruction, especially if no 
softer fruit is available. 

Now that the time for planting all kinds 
of green vegetables is at hand it is well to 
anticipate the attack of another very de¬ 
structive enemy—the grub of the Tipula or 
daddy-long-legs known ns the leather 
jacket, because if these are in the ground 
in numbers and protective measures are not 
taken, the plants will be destroyed before 
they have time to make headway. The 
plants should be dipped before planting 
right up to the collar in a thick puddle of 
| soot and lime of sufficient consistency to 
1 adhere well to stem and root. I have an 
idea some .soils are much more favourable 
than others to the rapid development and 
activity of the grub, for, whereas the fly 
is a familiar object all over the country, 
there are districts in which very little mis¬ 
chief is wrought by the grub, and it is 
possible in such cases that it changes into 
the pupa stage without causing much 
injury to plant life. E. P». S. 

Hardwich. 


Unhealthy Gloxinias (Jersey ).—The leaves 
you send are badly affected with " thrips,” a 
great insect peat to Gloxinias, and generally 
brought about by a hot, dry atmosphere in 
the house, and sometimes also the plants may 
have been allowed to get dry at the roots. The 
only thing to do now is to maintain a cool, 
moiet atmosphere around the plants, and to 
give very frequent light fumigations with 
Tobacco. These must be often repeated, or the 
” thrips ” will not be destroyed. 


Value of top-dressing. — This is specially 
valuable, not only to plants and crops grow¬ 
ing in the open air, and which is commonly 
termed mulching when applied to Peas. Cauli¬ 
flowers. Lettuces, etc., but also to plants in 
pots, such as Lilies coming into flower and 
other like things. In this case it will be com¬ 
posed of suitable oompost, which may be good 
soil strengthened by artificial manure from 
1 lb. to 2 lb. per bushel.—E. H. 
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FRUIT. 

OPEN-AIR GRAPES. 

Grapes in the open air were better grown 
in the past than they are now. When 
glass became cheaper the demand for open- 
air Grapes fell off, as it was found better 
fruit could be grown with the same labour. 
The war has stopped the supply of cheap 
glass, as it came chiefly- from Belgium, 
and all building materials, including 
labour, have risen in price, and the enter¬ 
prising amateur may try what he can do In 
the open air again. Very fair open-air 
Grapes were grown on sunny walls in the 
past, and if a good, firm root-run is pro¬ 
vided and surface feeding adopted, very 
good Grapes can be had. In the past I 
knew a village in Huntingdonshire where 
every cottage had its best aspects covered 
with Grape Vines, and the result was 
chiefly due to the energy of one man, who 
showed how the thing could be done, and 
other people followed his example. Be 
content with a moderate crop, disbud 
early, and stop all bearing laterals two 
leaves beyond the bunch and rub out all 
sub-laterals below the bunch, as the 
main leaves, if fairly well developed, will 
do better work than soft, sappy shoots, 
which may crowd the main leaves if left. 
The best varieties for open air work are 
Esperione (black). Black. Cluster (small 
in bunch and berry but otherwise reliable), 
Royal Muscadine (white), and Reine Olga 
(tawny-red). 

There are various ways of training the 
rods. Some train in young rods annually 
and cut the old ones out. This system 
answers well in some cases, as the young, 
well-ripened canes throw very fine 
bunches. I think the best plan is to start 
with two main rods and at the end of the 
first season train them horizontally at 
right angles about a foot or 18 inches from 
the ground and take up rods vertically 
about 2 feet apart. E. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red-spider on Vines (Inquirer).—It this 
pest puts in an appearance and has gained 
but little headway a careful sponging of 
the infested leaves with soapy water will 
.suffice to subdue the attack. A forcible 
syringing of the leaves with cold, soft, 
water several evenings in succession is also 
good. If the attack is serious then the 
iiou.se should either be vapourised, by 
using a proper appliance for the purpose, 
or the old-fashioned remedy of applying 
sulphur to the pipes after they have been 
heated to an extent that the hands can¬ 
not be held on them resorted to. This 
should be done in either case late in the 
evening, and damping and syringing 
omitted in the afternoon of the same day, 
so that the atmosphere will be dry. The 
sulphur is best mixed with a little soft 
soapy water and applied to the pipes with 
a brush. Continue the heat for one hour 
and then shut it off, and wash the pipes 
clean the next morning. The ventilators 
at the apex should be opened sufficiently 
to allow the fumes to escape before the 
sun shines directly on the roof the next 
morning. When one application Is in¬ 
sufficient to destroy the insects the 
sulphuring should be repeated the fol¬ 
lowing evening. Sulphuring of the pipes 
or vapourising is best not practised until 
the Grapes have finished stoning. 

Summer versus winter pruning.— In his 
notes on M. Lorette’s book, “ La Taille 
l^orette,” “ F. B.,” of Springfield, in your 
issue of July 3rd, page 410, refers to the 
principle laid down that there should be 
no priming in winter. Are we to under¬ 
stand that even the thinning out of super¬ 
fluous branches is advocated during the 


growing period? Certainly, when the 
trees are in full growth and full of foliage 
we can see more clearly what branches 
are better away. I also think it is possi¬ 
ble that too vigorous growth might be 
checked by extensive summer pruning and 
fruit-buds encouraged. Will “ F. B.” 
kindly inform us if my inferences are 
correct as to the principles of the book?— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Summer pruning.— This, as applied to 
bush and pyramid trees of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, may now be commenced with. 
If all the young shoots, except the leaders 
required for extending the trees in a verti¬ 
cal direction and those situated at the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches, are cut back to 
four and five leaves, sunlight and air will 
then gain admittance to the inner parts of 
the trees for the benefit of the fruit and 
to aid in the development of fruit-buds. 
With regard to the lenders, these should 
be left one-half or two-thirds their length, 
just as the case demands. Young trees 
require a regulating of their shoots, re¬ 
taining as many as are deemed necessary 
for extending existing or to form the 
foundation of future branches, as well as 
in extending the leaders in an upward 
direction. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

WATERLESS COOKERY OF 
VEGETABLES. 

Thebe is much said now in the papers 
that write in any intelligent way about 
garden food and its cookery, that much of 
its goodness is washed out in water. That 
is true, and there is another trouble, that 
is that many vegetables are over-boiled by 
the ordinary cook, who makes a pappy 
mess of them, and in. that way food is 
indigestible and loses all its refreshing and 
nutritive value. Vegetable cookery has 
hitherto received very little attention with 
us, and that little bad. A French friend 
who knows his Paris and also our London 
said to me, speaking of fish and mutton at 
Simpson’s and like places, “ They praise 
our cookery, but we have nothing quite 
so good as the best English simple 
cookery.” When, however, it came to 
vegetables, he was aghast at the neglect. 
Beyond a baked Potato there was nothing 
good to be had. That is all true enough, 
and the hope is to change it, and all who 
care for garden food should experiment 
and cook the best vegetables in their own 
juices only. Take the best things in sea¬ 
son only and place them in a closed stew- 
pot and cook slowly, the aim being to 
have things cooked and not over-cooked 
in their own juices only, which gives a 
much better result than washing all the 
good out in water—very often, hard, bad 
water. None of the nourishment is lost 
and the natural juices are preserved. The 
plan deserves to be tried by those who care 
for the wholesome cookery of our good 
garden food. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spoiling good Poas. — When Peas are 
coming in so plentifully we must try and 
not let the cook spoil them with any fancy 
notions of foreign cooks. And the gar¬ 
dener also should be most careful that he 
gathers them young. Among the recipes 
one sees in cookery-books for the improve¬ 
ment of Peas we find pepper, sugar, Mint, 
milk, seasoning, Parsley, flour, Carrots, 
stock, eggs, and so on, all unnecessary, 
the Peas being far better simply boiled. 
Such additions might be useful in the case 
of hard Peas of the garden, but never for 
ours. The use of Mint, too, is offensive to 
many, and its use will not make bad Peas 
eatable. 


CHERRIES RIPE. 

For cooking purposes the small black 
Kentish Cherries or Morellos are the 
best. The former are generally plentiful, 
the average cost being 4d. per lb. 
Morellos are more expensive, and they do 
not ripen until the other varieties are 
over. They are cheap when 0d. per lb., for 
these Cherries are much prized on account 
of their exceptionally delicious flavour 
and large size. 

Take out the stones. —Perhaps the 
reason why Cherries are not more used in 
family cookery is because of the stones, 
which are much too dangerous for either 
children or grown-up folk to swallow with 
Impunity, but some clever person has in¬ 
vented a little appliance which takes out 
the stones quickly and without wasting 
any of the pulp, and as it only costs a few 
pence it is well worth while to buy one for 
kitchen use. 

Cold Cherry soup.— This is so refreshing on a 
warm summer's night that we often have it 
for supper. The soup can also be used as a 
fruit sauce, to be eaten with any milk pud¬ 
ding or shape made of cornflour or ground 
Rice. Ingredients: 2 lb. of Black Cherries, 
three tablespoonfuls of cornflour, three pints 
of water, a few drops of almond essence. 
Wash, cook, and drain the juice from the 
fruit. Put the cornflour .into a basin, mix it 
to a paste with a little cold water, then pour 
the boiling juice over. Return to the sauce¬ 
pan and boil for seven minutes, stirring all 
the time. When cool, add the flavouring and 
stand in a cold place until it is required. 
This soup is of a beautiful colour, and the 
prettiest way to serve it is in glass finger- 
bowls, standing on platee covered with lace 
doyleys. Two or three fine ripe Cherries can 
be placed in each bowl. If the soup is too 
thick it can be thinned down with more fruit 
juice. 

CURRRY tartlbts.— Ingredients : 1 lb. of short 
pastry, 2 oz. of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
Red Currant jelly, $ lb. of ripe fine Cherries. 
Roll the pastry very thin and line the patty 
pans with it. Fill with Rice, and bake in a 
hot oven. Melt the jelly in a small stewpan, 
stir in the sugar, and let the Cherries cook 
till tender. • Put aside till the jelly begins to 
set, then arrange the fruit in the pastry cases 
(after emptying out tho Rice) and pour the 
jelly over. 

Cherry trifle.— Ingredients : l lb. of ripe 
Cherries, J pint of thick boiled custard, six 
sponge cakes, 1 gill of cream, 4 oz. of sugar, 
a few bcandied or glac£ Cherries. Remove 
the stones and place the fruit in a stewpan 
with sugar and a very little cold water. 
Simmer gently until the fruit is cooked. Split 
the sponge cakes and put half of the slices at 
the bottom of a glass dish, cover w’ith a layer 
of Cherries, then another layer of sponge 
cakes. Pour the juice of the Cherries over 
and set aside in a coed place. Just before 
serving, pour over the custard (which should 
be strongly flavoured with Almond essence), 
and decorate with whipped cream and bran- 
died Cherries. 

Cherry meringue. Ingredients: 2 lb. of cook¬ 
ing Cherries, whites of two eggs, juice of onp 
Lemon, 8 oz. of soft sugar, 1 oz. caster sugar. 
Stone the fruit and stew it gently with the 
sugar, Lemon juice, and a little water. 
Turn into a fireproof serving dish, and when 
oold, cover the surface with the stiffly whisked 
whites of the eggs and caster sugar. Bet in 
the oven for a few minutes until delicately 
coloured. 

Cherry pudding.— Ingredients: 1 lb. of cook¬ 
ing Cherries, 2 oz. of Ratafias, 4 oz. of sugar, 
two eggs, thin slices of bread-and-butter, 
1 pint of milk, Almond flavouring. Butter a 
pudding-basin and line it with stoned 
Cherries. Beat the eggs with the milk and 
add the Almond essence. Arrange the bread- 
and-butter, ratafias, and the rest of the 
Cherries in layers, the final layer being of 
bread-and-butter. Pour the custard into the 
basin, cover with buttered paper and steam 
for one and a half hours. To serve, turn on 
to a hot dish very carefully and hand Cherry 
sauce in a tureen. N.B.—To make the sauce 
take a quarter of a pound of Cherries, stew 
them with sugar and a little water until they 
can be passed through a sieve. 

Cherry mabel.— Select fine juicy Cherries, 
wash them, and put them into a jar. Stand 
the jar in a pan of boiling water and cook 
until the juice has been extracted from the 
fruit. Strain the juice through fine muslin, 
and to every quart allow one pound of caster 
sugar. Boil the juice and sugar together until 
all the scum has risen and been removed. 
Seme people add a few old spices to the sugar 
and juice. When you want to offer a particu¬ 
larly delicious and refreshing drink to a 
friend, put a tablespoonfnl of this syrup into 
a tumbler, add the same quantity of cream, 
and fill the glass with soda water. 

—Home Cookery. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CLUSTER TINE (P. PINASTER) 
(SYN. PINUS MARITIMA) IN 
SUSSEX. 

I have lately been pleased to see the 
dignity and beauty of this Pine. We take 
immense trouble with the trees of Cali¬ 
fornia and other regions, and sometimes 
forget those of our own land and of 
Europe. Professor Sargent, who knows 
all the American trees so well, when he 
visited this country was struck with the 
value of the Scotch Fir. Many miss the 


France, mostly desert, and of recent years 
an annual revenue of over half-a-million 
pounds has been realised. It is a native 
of a large area in S. Europe, and is ad¬ 
mirably suited for planting near the sea 
and on sandy heaths. W. 


RHODODENDRON PLANTING. 

The ordinary amateur, when planting 
Rhododendrons, does not realise for how 
long a period he can have bloom from 
them, provided he does not mind taking 
sonde risk of damage by late frosts. If he 
lives in a favourable district and has shelter 
for the earlier kinds, particularly on the 


background of foliage. Round the margin 
of a lake the.V are very effective, the re¬ 
flection from the water doubling the effect. 
The intending planter should put himself 
in the hands of an expert grower, not an 
agent, who is often more anxious to sell 
than to satisfy his customer, whilst the 
grotver is not only an expert but a loveT 
of the plants. 

Some of the varieties of Rhododendrons 
can be procured on their own roots, and 
these should be used in preference to 
grafted plants, as they have the great ad¬ 
vantage of not throwing suckers, often un¬ 
recognised until it is too late to save the 



beauty of the Pinaster, and so we give a 
recent picture of its aspect at Sheffield 
Park. There is a fine tree of this at 
Buxted Park in the same county, almost 
ns fine in stature and girth ns a tree in 
California. The late Mr. G. Nicholson, 
whom I asked to determine it, said he 
could make nothing of it but a form of the 
Pinaster. It is likely that, inhabiting a 
large region, there may be varieties well 
worth looking for. In any case no more 
beautiful trees can be seen than these 
storm-tossed old specimens. 

It has not the name for good wood, but 
there must be some value in it, as this 
tree was planted in the poor lands of 
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Old Pinasters at Sheffield Park. 


south-east side, and for the later kinds 
positions that do not see the sun until the 
day is well advanced, he may have Rhodo-, 
dendrons in bloom for nearly six months 
in the year. This applies more particu¬ 
larly to planting in the south; in the north 
there are some varieties of great beauty 
for which the sun is not too strong, 
whereas in the south their rich colours are 
apt to get sun-bleached. 

In my opinion Rhododendrons should be 
planted differently from what is usual. 
In small gardens one may be forced from 
want of room to plant them together in a 
bed, but in larger gardens they should be 
planted in open, irregular groups, witty a 


[ scion from being starved out. Some kinds. 

! however, do better when grafted than on 
their own roots, and here, again, the ex¬ 
perience of the expert is helpful. Gar¬ 
deners should be able to recognise the 
Rhododendron stock as well as that of the 
grafted or budded Rose. Suckers should 
bef carefully cut away below the ground, 
not merely broken off. 

It is likely that some of the Chinese 
species may be of interest both for their 
own garden value and as breeders. So 
far, how’ever, it w f ould seem that the 
small-leaved Alpine species are of more 
horticultural worth than the others, which 
appear to be geographical variants of the 
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Himalayan sorts, already well represented 
in gardens in the south and west. 

An important consideration with regard 
to Rhododendrons is suitability of soil. It 
is a mistaken idea that peat is necessary. 
The best blooms are grown on light sandy 
loam. Provided the soil is not of a 
limestone or chalky nature, the safe course 
is to mix in equal proportions peat, leaf- 
mould, and the top spit of the natural 
soil. If peat only be used it will often be 
found that the plants will not root beyond 
it. To encourage the growth of young 
plants it is worth while to remove the old 
flower-heads as soon as possible, and this 
is also conducive to the formation of 
flower-buds for the following year.—F. 
Gomer Watereb in The Field. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Papaw. —A short time ago I was given 
by a friend some Papaw seeds which had 
reached him from Bermuda. They germinated 
easily, and the plants are now 3 inches or 
4 inches high. I wa3, consequently, much in¬ 
terested in a reference, by ** D.,” page 403, to 
the Papaw in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated. I find, how'ever, that you state it 
to be Asimina triloba, as I was previously 
under the impression that it was Carica 
papaya. My authority was Nicholson, and this 
is confirmed by Johnson. A friend reoentlv 
here from Australia stated that the fruit was 
much esteemed on that continent, and that 
when in Honolulu he was told that in the 
United States it is called Papaya. I find from 
the above-quoted authorities that the Asimina 
triloba is quite a different thing, and belongs 
to a different order. I shall be obliged if you 
can help me to solve my difficulty.— Charles 
Alcock. 

[This name is applied to two widely- 
clifferent trees, to Asimina triloba, belong¬ 
ing, to Anonaceie, from the S.E. United 
States, and to Carica Papaya, a tropical 
American tree belonging to Passiflornp and 
widely cultivated in tropical countries. 
There is, however, sometimes noticeable a 
slight difference in spelling, the common 
name of Asimina being Papaw, whilst that 
of the Carica is sometimes spelled Papau. 
The Carica is not hardy in this country.] 


VEGETABLES. 

THE WINTER CARBAGE SUPPLY. 
There was a great scarcity of good green 
vt^getables in the latter part of the winter 
and the early spring months, at a time 
the true winter Cabbage gives the supply. 
June is the month to sow to get a good 
supply, say from December to the end of 
March. I am aware that we have no lack 
of green vegetables at that date if care is 
taken, but seasons vary, and frequently 
there is a blank at the time named. There 
is a great gain in having what one may 
term three distinct Cabbage seasons. The 
spring supply is the only one mostly 
studied. There should also be a supply 
for the late summer and early autumn if 
desired. Such varieties as Tender and 
True, Favourite, and Summer Drumhead 
are excellent for the autumn if sown in 
the early spring. 

I now'come to the true winter supply. 
With care as regards varieties and cul¬ 
ture, excellent material may be had at a 
time of scarceness. The chief point is 
time of sowing the seed and planting out. 
Sow, if possible, in June, though no one 
need hesitate to sow early in July if the 
seed-bed is well watered in dry weather 
and there is no delay in planting out the 
seedlings. Give an open quarter which 
has been well manured for a previous crop. 
I have found this crop do well on land 
after Spinach or Potatoes, cleared in time. 
As these varieties make a compact growth 
n large area is not required. I shall only 
advise three varieties, Christmas Drum¬ 
head heading the list. This is an ideal 
winter Cabbage, extremely hardy and will 
remain good for many weeks without 
splitting or decaying. It Is of a flat or 


Drumhead shape and with a short leg. It 
is of excellent quality and does not require 
much space. Another excellent small 
variety is Little Gem, very dwarf and com¬ 
pact, and of a delicate flavour. This 
makes a more rapid growth than the first- 
named, and may be sown a little later if 
desired, but I would not advise later than 
mid-July. This variety remains sound a 
long time. The last on my list is 
Favourite, a dwarf Cabbage with a solid 
heart and a good keeper. C. R. F. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Life of an Asparagus bed.— Kindly tell me 
what is the average life of an Asparagus bed? 
After having your reply I may be able to tell 
you something that may be of interest.—C. B. 
Lucy. 

[The duration of an Asparagus-bed 
greatly depends on the care that was taken 
when the "bed was first planted and the 
subsequent attention given to it in the 
way of feeding after the cutting ceased. 
Some few years ago a correspondent 
writing in these pages referred to some 
beds that he had seen which had been 
bearing well for twenty-five years and 
were still yielding good produce.—E d.] 

Transplanting Asparagus seedlings.— Can 

the young, thinned-out plants, 3 inches to 
4 inches nigh, of Asparagus sown in March 
last be transplanted?—U xbridge. 

[If prepared to keep the young plants 
well supplied with water until the roots 
get a good hold of the soil, then you may 
tinnsplant the seedlings of Asparagus, 
but without further delay. If possible, 
lift each plant with a certain amount of 
soil attached to the roots. To facilitate 
the lifting, well water the seed rows a few 
hours beforehand, there will then be a 
greater certainty of the soil adhering to 
the roots.] 

Planting Braesicas on light soils.— At 

this season there is often a difficulty in 
gardens limited in size in finding room for 
the winter and early-spring Brassicas. I 
have repeatedly seen failures of these 
crops owing to the plants remaining too 
long In the seed bed. Though too late to 
advise on sowing and the value of early 
transplanting in rows to obtain sturdy 
plants, there is a great gain in a dry 
season, and the trouble is well repaid 
some six months’ hence. Seedlings, when 
weak and planted In light soils, suffer 
badly, and rarely give satisfaction. I 
have found It a great gain to plant after 
early Strawberries, which, owing to 
lightness of soil, were only allowed to give 
two crops. After clearing the Straw¬ 
berries late in June or early July, the 
quarters were in admirable condition for 
such as Borecoles, Broccoli, and a late lot 
of Brussels Sprouts. There is no need for 
digging, merely cleaning the surface and 
then drawing shallow drills for the 
plants. The drills mean a . saving of 
labour in dry weather, and later on mould¬ 
ing up is an easy mater. This spring I 
have seen plots of Brassicas not worth 
cutting over owing to poor seedlings and 
late planting.—C. R. 

Good summer Turnips.— Few vegetables 
vary more than Turnips as regards quality. 
Of course, in a great measure this is much 
influenced by climatic changes and culture. 
Any kind which is of rapid growth and 
good should get the preference for summer 
supplies. After June, when the spring- 
sown Turnips are at their best, there is 
at times a lack of good roots. The early 
spring varieties of the Milan type are not 
suitable, as they so quickly deteriorate. 
For the season named the Red Globe is 
excellent. The yellow-fleshed varieties are 
valuable to follow the one named, and 
though these may be termed late summer 
or autumn varieties, they do not get the 
attention they deserve. In the North they 
are standard varieties and of splendid 
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quality both for keeping and when cooked. 
Such varieties as Golden Ball, a globe- 
shaped root, is one of the best. The old 
Green Top I also found a good summer 
Turnip. The Red Globe, quickly grown, 
will be found the best for summer supplies. 

—F. K. 

Sowing seeds In dry, hot weather.-It 

is useless to sow seeds of any kind under 
present conditions without first moisten¬ 
ing the soil and giving some shade for a 
time afterwards.. When sowing sueces- 
sional crops of vegetables at 'this season 
the sowings nre generally small, and it is 
easy to water the drills before sowing. 
Afterwards, in some cases, a mat can be 
laid on the bed for a time, and Rhubarb 
leaves at this season are useful to help 
germination and save labour. When sow¬ 
ing Turnips in hot weather I have found 
the advantage of mixing with the seeds 
in the drills a small quantity of guano and 
salt in mixture, say 1 oz. of guano and 
£ oz. of salt for a bed a rod in extent. The 
Turnip beetle is often troublesome at this 
season. The dressing of salt will help to 
clear it out and the artificial manure 
pushes the plants past the period of at¬ 
tack. Other seeds may be treated in this 
way in a difficult season.—E. H. 

Celery for cooking In winter.— Now is 
a good time to plant Celery for cooking. 
As is often the case, plants are left over, 
and these may lie made good use of. 
Though much smaller as regards length of 
stem, if given ample moisture they will 
be of good quality. One advantage of 
growing Celery for winter use is that the 
produce is an agreeable change from the 
ordinary Brassicas, and, given fair root¬ 
ing material, the plants give a good return. 
Grow r n as a vegetable there is no need for 
elaborate culture in trenches; indeed, the 
plant gives a fair return grown on the 
flat, though I think it well repays the 
grower to take out a little soil, as, by s*> 
doing, watering and feeding are nmcli 
easier. I have often taken the soil out 
a few inches deep and planted several row s 
together, and, by so doing, kept the plants 
in good condition well into the spring 
Grown thus the plants are much hardier 
as, by placing late in the autumn some of 
the soil taken out round the plants, frost 
does little harm. For cooking, many \>er 
sons only use the white varieties, but this 
is not really necessary, as, by the end of 
the year, it will be found the red forms 
are equally good and very little colour is 
shown when the outside leaves are re¬ 
moved.—C. R. F. 

Sage.— This has not wintered at all well 
and fresh -stock will be raised fn'M 
cuttings made of the side shoots taken 
off with a “ heel.” These root readily in 
due course if dibbled in, 6 inches apart, 
on a bordpr, in rows! foot, asunder. The 
cuttings should be inserted to a depth of 
4 inches or 5 inches and made very firm 
When well rooted they can be transferred 
to the herb border and planted 18 inches 
apart in rows standing 2 feet asunder 
Sage can also be increased from seed, but 
the above is the more certain method. 

Very late Celery.— To have late Celery that 
will not bolt early the seeds should be sown late 
outside and the plants grown on without a 
check. It may not attain the same develop¬ 
ment. but it will be sturdy and strong. The 
seedlings should be pricked out 6 inches apart 
when large enough to handle, and may be 
planted in shallow trenches. I used to find it 
do well in wide, shallow trenchee to hold 
three or more rows, 1 foot or eo apart. One 
year, having plenty of sifted ashes, I used 
them mixed with the soil for blanching, ami 
the produce was very sweet and free from 
slugs and other insects.—E. H. 

Tom Thumb Savoy.— This is useful in winter, 
and the flavour is very delicate. It is small 
and may be planted 9 inches or 10 inches 
apart, and may take the place of ColeworU. 
When the hearts are ready the Bteme rnav be 
pulled up and the ground prepared for the 
next crop. It is valuable for amateurs v,ith 
6mall patches of land to cultivate.—B. H. 
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LAW AND OU8TOM. 


WAGES DURING ILLNESS. 

A great many questions reach me in the 
course of a year as to the liability of an 
employer to pay wages to his servant 
during temi>orary illness. Since the pass¬ 
ing of the National Insurance Act these 
questions have become much more numer¬ 
ous, and it may be convenient to explain 
what is the exact position of the law in 
regard to this matter. The National In¬ 
surance Act makes no difference whatever 
to the previous position, because there is 
a section in the Act which enumerates 
special provisions which are to apply 
where the employer is liable to pay wages 
during sickness, and the concluding words 
of this section are as follows“ Nothing 
in this section shall relieve any employer 
from any legal liability to pay wages 
during the sickness of any person em¬ 
ployed by him in accordance with any 
established custom." It must, therefore, 
be clearly understood that no question 
about receipt of benefits under the 
National Insurance Act during illness can 
be allowed to interfere with the ordinary 
liability of an employer to pay wages 
during sickness. Employers must deal 
with the matter just as though there were 
no such thing in existence as the National 
Insurance Act. 

What, then, is the law with regard to 
the liability of an employer to pay wages 
during sickness? In the first place, every¬ 
thing depends upon the nature of the 
agreement between the employer and his 
servant. There may be a written agree¬ 
ment or there may be an agreement by 
word of mouth. It makes no difference 
which there is, and If in that agreement it 
was provided that in the event of the ser¬ 
vant being ill wages should cease, then the 
employer need not pay any wages during 
illness, but if, as is the case ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, no mention has 
been made of any agreement, written or 
verbal, on this point, the employer is bound 
to pay full wages whenever the servant is 
absent on account of genuine illness. The 
only way in which an employer can rid 
himself of this responsibility is to give the 
servant notice to leave and wait until that 
notice properly expires. Some employers 
may think that this law is unfair and un¬ 
reasonable, but I may point out that the 
reason underlying it is that when a ser¬ 
vant is ready and willing to attend to his 
or her duties, as undertaken, but is pre¬ 
vented from doing so by illness or some 
other circumstances beyond control, this 
does not amount to “ misconduct," and 
“ misconduct" is the only ground upon 
which a servant can be dismissed without 
notice. It would obviously be very unfair 
to a servant if immediate dismissal with¬ 
out notice were permissible when illness 
supervenes, and s6 the law has taken up 
a very fair attitude, and the rule which I 
have explained, viz., that when a servant 
Is ill the only way in which the employer 
can get out of paying wages is by giving 
]iroper notice, can surely be regarded as a 
very proper one. ' Barrister. 


Questions about employing gardener 

(M.). —(1) It is not usual to pay the whole, 
nor, indeed, any part, of the expenses of 
a gardener's move into a fresh situation, 
the matter being entirely one of agree¬ 
ment between the parties. (2) There is 
no "usual thing" with regard to crops 
left by the outgoing gardener. This, too, 
is a matter of agreement, and in the ab¬ 
sence of any such agreement the crops re¬ 
main In the hands of the employer. A 
gardener employed in this way, with 
cottage and garden to live in as well as a 


fixed salary, has no right to claim com¬ 
pensation in any such way as it may be 
claimed by a market-gardening or farming 
tenant occupying under a landlord in the 
usual way of landlord and tenant. (3) A 
gardener is not "on trial for the first 
month " unless there is an agreement to 
that effect. A gardener is a domestic ser¬ 
vant, or, rather, stands on the same basis 
as one, but when you talk about being a 
month on trial " like a domestic servant" 
you fall into the error of supposing that 
domestic servants are on trial for the first 
month. This is not the case, although it 
is often so agreed. In my opinion it is 
high time both gardeners and their em¬ 
ployers realised the importance of having 
a fair and proper agreement in waiting at 
the outset, in v whieh these things are all 
provided for. I hope to take an early op¬ 
portunity of dealing more fully with this 
topic.— Barrister. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 1 st — Dcutzias, Abclia in¬ 
flow, Snowbcrry, Genistas, Coriarias, 
Stranvwsia undulata, Veronicas, Ceano- 
thus Gloirc de Versailles, Rosa (many 
species), Actinidia Kolomitka, A. arguta, 
Philadelphus Togohama and others, 
Rubus, Vines, Polygonum baldschuiani- 
cum. Clematis (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Loniccra (bush and climbing in great 
variety), • Jasminum officinale, J. Beesi- 
anum, Rhododendrons (various). Azaleas 
(various), Kalmias (in variety), Andro¬ 
meda, Portugal Laurel, Mulberry, Part¬ 
ridge Berries (several), Pernettyas, Ber- 
beris (several varieties), Cotoncasters, 
Alexandrian Laurel, Potentilla fruticosa, 
Hypericums (in variety), Raphiolepis 
ovata. Lavender, Olearias, Jndigofera 
Gcrardiana, hardy and other Fuchsias, 
Robinias, Magnolia glauca, m M . Thomp¬ 
sons, M. Lcnnt, M. purpurea, Hedysarum 
multijugum, Amelanchier Vtahensis, Jug- 
lans nigra, French Lavender, Menziesias 
(five kinds), Leyeesteria formosa, Erica 
cinerea (in variety), E. Corsica, E . tctralix 
and E. t. alba, E. Mackiana, E. vulgaris 
(in several colour varieties), Fabiana im- 
brieata, Spirwa Douglasi, X. assurgens , 
Fontanesia, Viburnums, Rhus (several), 
Weigclas, Rock Roses (in variety), Caly- 
eanthus florid as, C. occidental is. Sun 
Closes, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, Car- 
penteria californica. Hydrangea hortensis, 
Plumbago capensis, Yucca gloriosa, 
Styrax japonica, Willow Herb, Mulge- 
dium giganteum, Tradescantia, Crinums, 
Myosotis, Silcne Armeria rosea, Silene 
sylvestt'is, S. Valesi, Libertia formosa, 
(Enothera (in variety). Convolvulus (in 
variety). Cornflowers, Godetias, Lepto- 
siphons (autumn sown). Sweet William, 
Gilia, Linarias, Paonies, Tritomas, 
Gerahiums, Perennial Peas, Acroclinium 
roseurn, Phacelia campanularia, P. Parryi, 
Valerian ( various\ Rue, Mint, Sage, 
Lavender, Delphiniums (various), Eri- 
gerons (in variety). Fumitory, Aubrietias, 
Musks, Platyslemon californicum, Primu¬ 
las, Lupins, Funkias, New Zealand Flax, 
Spanish Iris, Foxgloves, herbaceous 
Spirwas, Vcrbascums, Oxalis, Gerardia 
hybrida. Sweet Peas, Anchusas, Crambe 
cordifolia, Epipaetis, Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum, Eritrichium strictum, Veronica 
ineana. Phlox Lindfield- Beauty, P. subu- 
lata rosea, Nemesias, Mossy and en- 
' crusted Saxifrages, Heliotrope, Gypso- 
philas, African Lily, Ivy and Scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Roses (numerous), 
Canterbury Bells, Dianthus deltoides 
ruber, Cypripedium spcetabile, Meco- 
nopsis. Shamrock Pea, Tropwolum poly- 
phyllum, T. speciosum. Mule Pinks, 
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Gazania, Phlox Drummondi, Campanulas 
(in great variety ), Tufted Pansies, 
Agathca errlcstis. Fuchsia fulgens, Ver¬ 
benas, Sedums, House Leeks, Thymes, 
Tunica Saxifraga, Clintqnia pulchella, 
Alstromerias. Stocks, Nierembcrgia, Pent- 
stemons, Villarsias, Royal Fern, Nym¬ 
ph was, Carex vesiculosa, C. paniculata, 
C. Morrowi, Sweet Flag, Meadow Sweet, 
Spirwa Aruncus, Ranunculus Lingua, 
Lysimachia vulgaris, Cyperus longus. 
Iris Kwmpferi, I. • aurea, I. ochroleuca, 
Potentillas, Clematis (many species and 
hybrids), Eccremocarpus scaber, Hcli- 
chry8um rupestre, Transvaal Daisy, Col- 
linsia bicolor, Arenaria, Gromwell, Mar¬ 
guerites, Rock Cress, Muhlenbeckia nana, 
Linum arborcum, Scabiosa graminifolia, 
Mazus, Androsace lanuginosa, A. lanu¬ 
ginosa Leitchlini, Calamintha grandiflora, 
C. alpina, Ixioliron Pallasi, Woodruff, 
Columbines, Edraianthus croaticus, E. 
dalmaticus, Lithospermum petrwum, 
Veronicas (shrubby), Baffina petrwa, 
Saponaria, Collomia grandiflora, Erio- 
gonum umbellatum, Scdum cavruleiim, 
Flax (various), Santolina Chamwcyparis- 
sus squarrosa, Achillea (dwarf yellow). 
Asphodel, Sparaxis pulcherrima, Eryn- 
giums. Meadow Rue, Morina longifolia, 
Hcuchera8, Virginian Cowslips, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Galega Hartlandi, Eremurus 
Bungci, Lychnis Haagcana, L. chalcc- 
donica. Salvia virgata nemorosa, Ero- 
dium Manescavi, Stachys grandiflora, 
Achillcas, Phlomis Sarnia, Cynoglossum 
nervosum, Chelone bavbata superba, 
Erigeron maeranthus, Prunella Webbiana. 

Work of the week.— The thinning out 
of annuals has been completed, and the 
beds have been well cleaned and the hoe 
put through them wherever possible. 
The dry weather necessitates continual 
attention being paid to watering. Dead 
Rose flowers are removed ns they fade, 
thereby improving the appearance of the 
beds and assisting the swelling buds. 
Some of the earliest Aubrietias used as 
wide edgings to beds, growing in dry walls 
and on rrteky banks, have been relieved of 
their seed-vessels and the plants cut hard 
back. This prevents them getting thin 
and straggly, and improves the vigour of 
the plants. ' Many other alpines which are 
now passing out of flower are treated in 
tlie same way. Where it is desirable to 
increase any choice soft-wooded plants it 
is a good plan to place a small heap of fine 
gritty soil round and amongst them. If 
given a little water occasionally the 
growths will quickly take root, and by 
autumn a quantity of young plants is 
available. A great many things respond 
to this treatment, and better plants are 
secured than from cuttings, which require 
cold-frames and time to look after them. 
If seeds are required of any rare plant, 
these are left to thoroughly ripen. 

A batch of Sweet Williams raised from 
seed has been transferred to a narrow 
border, where they will form nice plants, 
which will be planted in their flowering 
quarters in autumn when vacant ground 
becomes available. Polyanthuses have 
been similarly treated. A large bed of 
Viola cornuta. which has not been doing 
well owing to the cold winds and wire- 
worm, has been taken up, and a few dozen 
of the best plants laid in in the reserve 
garden. The bed has been freshened up 
and sown with Virginian Stock. The 
flowers have been removed from a group 
of Salvias .in order to throw all the 
strength into the plants. Seeds of Fox¬ 
gloves, Aubrietias, Evening Primrose, 
Nyssa sylvatica, Sea Pinks, Verba scums, 
Potentilias, Columbines, and Delphiniums 
have been sown on a warm raised bed in 
the nursery. E. M. 

Sussex. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Rosette Coleworts. — These, after their 
roots have been steeped in clay puddle, 
will be planted 1 foot apart each way, and 
unless rain in the meantime falls and 
moistens the soil to some depth they will 
be well watered afterwards. At this dis¬ 
tance a great number of plants can be 
accommodated on a good-sized plot. It is 
useless to plant this Cabbage on poor 
ground, as it then fails to heart properly, 
and its value as an autumn and winter 
vegetable is then lost. Soil deficient of the 
requisite amount of nutriment should, 
therefore, receive a liberal dressing of 
w T ell-rotted manure beforehand. Plants 
raised from a later sowing will, when large 
enough, be planted under similar condi¬ 
tions. 

8eakale.— The growths both on that re¬ 
quired for forcing as well as on per¬ 
manently planted crowns are now suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to admit of thinning 
being proceeded with. The former should 
be confined to one shoot, but on the latter 
from two to three, according to strength, 
may be left. A good hoeing, both to loosen 
the soil and destroy weeds, should succeed 
the thinning. From now onwards a 
robust growth must be encouraged either 
by the aid of liquid or artificial manure. 

Asparagus beds. —In spite of heat and 
drought the health and growth oif weeds 
remain unaffected, and they continue to 
give much trouble in keeping them under. 
This must, if possible, be done, and the 
growth of the tops promoted, so that, 
owing to shade, they cannot make much 
headway again. In showery weather salt 
may be strewn over the surface of the 
beds, but fish guano or Peruvian guano is 
better. It is equally as important to keep 
weeds down in the alleys betw'een the beds 
as on the latter. Fortunately, the hoe 
can in this case be used and short work 
made of them. 

Late Celery. —This will now be planted 
and liberally supplied with water. 
Leicester Red is the variety relied on for 
late work this season. 

Early and malnerop Celery.^-The plants 
are now growing apace, the roots having 
got a grip of the manure placed beneath 
the soil in the trenches. A great deal of 
lime has, however, had to be bestowed on 
watering, and will have to be continued 
until a change of weather takes place. 

French Beans. — A further sowing to 
afford pods for autumn gathering will now 
take place on a W'nrrn position. To pro¬ 
mote quick germination of the seed the 
latter will for a short time be “steeped” 
and the drills watered. Previously-sown 
row's are the better for a sprinkling of 
water after very hot sunshine, the even¬ 
ing being the best time to do it, and to 
prolong the bearing capacities of the 
plants the pods should be kept closely 
picked. If many are allowed to hang and 
become too old for table and develop seed 
the plants soon cease bearing. 

Horn Carrots. —A good sowing will now 
be made on a border facing east. The 
roots will become a good size by autumn, 
and for the dining-room are preferred to 
the Intermediate varieties. 

Recently-grafted trees must have the 
new' growths secured against possible 
damage from high winds. Sticks lashed 
to the branches below where the grafting 
took place provide the best support, as the 
shoots can readily be tied to them. Unless 
support of some description is afforded 
there is. always a liability of the new 
growths snapping off at the base. 

Bush Cherries of the sweet varieties need 
stopping in a similar manner to Plums, 
but those of the Kentish and Morello types 


should not be spurred or stopped back, but 
merely have their young growths slightly 
shortened and thinned if necessary. 

Apricots. — A considerable amount of 
growth has resulted of late, which is being 
pinched back. As soon as stoning is com¬ 
plete the final thinning of the fruits will 
take place, w'liich will, liow'ever, not be a 
very laborious affair, as they are none too 
plentiful on some trees. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— Like the fore¬ 
going, only a few trees are carrying a 
superfluity of fruits, but such as are doing 
so must have the surplus removed as soon 
as the stones have become perfected, 
leaving one Peach to each square foot of 
wall covered by each tree, and Nectarines 
a trifle closer. In all of the foregoing in¬ 
stances root w'aterings will now play an 
important part and demand regular atten¬ 
tion until the trees mature their fruits. 

Early vineries. — As soon as the Vines 
are clear of fruit the foliage should be 
well hosed, or w’ashed with the aid of a 
garden engine for a few days in succession. 
Gold water forcibly applied is the best of 
antidotes for red spider if only care is 
taken to see that the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted on both their upper and under sur¬ 
faces. Repented w'ashings under these 
conditions very soon rid the leaves of this 
pest. In cases where this is impracticable 
the use of an insecticide must then be re¬ 
sorted to, applying it as often as may be 
necessary. For mealy bug use soluble 
paraffin according to directions, and adopt 
more stringent measures for its eradica¬ 
tion after the Vines have shed their 
leaves. With respect to other matters in 
regard to the treatment of vineries from 
which crops have been cleared it is essen¬ 
tial that the borders are not In any w*ay 
neglected and allowed to become dry. As 
long as the foliage remains- green and j 
healthy, liquid manure may, with benefit, j 
be afforded occasionally, and the floors, 
etc., damped during very hot weather, 
while ventilators and doors should be 
oi>ened to their widest extent. 

Wallflowers.— To have these in the best 
possible condition for lifting and trans¬ 
planting in the coming autumn they should 
now be drawn from the seed drills and 
pricked out in row's 1 foot apart, with a 
distance of 0 inches between the plants. 
Before planting, the tap root of each 
should be tipped, which causes a number 
of fibrous roots to be emitted and admits 
of lifting being done with a ball of soil 
attached wiien the time arrives for trans¬ 
ferring the plants to beds and borders. 
Until the plants become established, 
w’atering must be .assiduously attended to. 
An open and not too rich a piece of ground 
is best suited for Wallflowers, and the 
plants should be made quite firm in the 
soil. 

Pansies.— The stock of plants required 
for the filling of beds to bloom next spring 
should now be raised by sowing seed in 
boxes, which* should have the protection 
of a frame till two *pairs of leaves have 
been made. The large-flow'ered fancy 
varieties are those generally appreciated, 
and .among them some beautiful combina¬ 
tions of colour are to be had. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries. — During hot weather abund¬ 
ance of air is admitted to all the houses. 
In the case of old vineries it is sometimes 
difficult to get enough circulation of air, 
and scorched leaves will result unless the 
roof is slightly shaded. Houses contain¬ 
ing Grapes that are now colouring have 
both the top and front ventilators left 
open a little all night. The borders are 
watered as often as necessary and 
manurial assistance given where a 


stimulant is desirable. Late Grapes will 
be examined once more before they get 
too large, and berries removed where 
necessary. The stopping of the laterals 
must be attended to before these come 
into contact with the roof glass. 
Thoroughly damp all the surfaces of the 
house frequently when the weather is 
warm. When the pipes are allowed to get 
warm at night the paths are damped 
the last thing, but when the fires are out 
this is not advisable. Vines which have 
been cleared of their fruit should be 
syringed frequently and the lateral 
growths allowed to extend. 

8chizanthus. — A sowing will now be 
made in order to raise plants for spring 
flowering. S. Wisetonensis and S. pin- 
natus are especially suitable for the 
decoration of the conservatory or green¬ 
house. Care must be taken to sow the 
seeds thinly, as any over-crowding at the 
start will result in failure. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle 
transfer them to pots or shallow pans and 
place in a cool frame as near the glass as 
convenient. 

8tock8. — Seed of Stocks known as 
Winter-flowering will now be sown in a 
cold frame to ensure a supply of good, 
sturdy plants. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle they will be 
pricked off into 5-inch pots, putting three 
good plants into a pot, and growing under 
quite cool conditions. 

Mignonette will also be sown now. I 
prefer to sow’ in the flowering pots, though 
this necessitates much care in watering, 
but this care is well repaid as Mignonette 
is impatient of root disturbance. Six- 
inch pots will be used. They must be 
scrupulously clean and well drained and 
almost filled with a compost consisting of 
two-thirds good fibrous .loam and one- 
sixth each of decomposed cow-manure and 
lime rubble. Sow sufficient seed to allow 
for thinning. Cover with a little flue soil 
and place the pots for the present in a cold 
frame. Tliln early and gradually, finally 
leaving three plants in a pot. These 
plants should be stopped once as soon as 
ready, and will then break into sufficient 
grow'ths to fill the space. 

Carnations.— As soon as the flowers 
have faded layering will l>e commenced. 
Clear the plants of old flower-stalks and 
remove any weeds from the ground. 
Prick over the surface soil and add suf¬ 
ficient coarse sand to keep the soil porous 
Afterwards prepare mounds of finely- 
sifted soil cohtaining a good proportion of 
leaf-mould and sharp sand. Select the 
healthiest and strongest shoots for layer 
ing, make a slanting cut in an upward 
direction to the middle of the stem, and 
about 2 inches in length, leaving about 
4 inches of upper growth beyond the cut to 
form the young plant. Fix the layer 
firmly into the mound by means of a peg. 
in such a position that the portion that 
will form the young plant will stand per¬ 
fectly erect. When the layering is 
finished give a good watering through a 
fine-rose can. Spray the plants overhead 
every evening during dry weather. In 
about six weeks the layers may be 
severed from the parent plant and trans¬ 
ferred to their flowering quarters, where 
they will become well established before 
winter sets in. 

The rock garden.— Although the greatest 
wealth of bloom in the rock garden is 
over, it is, nevertheless, very bright and 
interesting. Now that we have so many 
plants available from almost all parts of 
the world it ifc easy to make the rock 
garden bright almost all the year. It is 
possible to greatly prolong the season of 
flowering of many nlpines by planting 
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them in different positions. Many of these 
plants will bloom as well in the shade, or 
semi-shade, as In the sun, and by keeping 
this In view a fortnight or more may 
often be gained in the flowering period. 
The present is a suitable time to propa¬ 
gate many alpine plants. Sow seeds of 
all the rarer species of Primulas as soon 
as they are ripe. The seedlings from 
these will make strong plants by autumn 
if given careful treatment. 

8pring Cabbage. —A sowing of Cab¬ 
bage seed will be made on or about the 
20th of this month, and another in a fort¬ 
night. An open situation, where the soil 
is only moderately rich, will be selected 
for the seed-bed. After the ground has 
been dug it will be trodden moderately 
firm as soon ns the state of the soil 
will permit. Drills will be drawn at 
1 foot apart, the seeds sown thinly, and 
covered with tine soil, placing -nets over 


the seed-bed to keep off the birds. Damp 
the seed-bed as often as necessary until | 
the seeds germinate. The young plants 
will be pricked off as soon as they ure j 
large enough to handle. Suitable varieties 
for autumn planting are April, Flower of 
Spring. Harbinger, and Ella in's Early. 

Broccoli Intended for furnishing a 
supply in late spring will be put out as 
soon as the ground is available. The 
ground must not be too rich and should be 
made very firm before the plants are put 
out. A space of 2 feet each way is 
allowed between the plants. Itefore the 
plants are lifted from the seed-bed a 
thorough watering Is given and the 
ground loosened with a fork so that the 
roots may not be injured in taking them 
up. After planting a good watering will 
be given. 

Winter Spinach will be sown now and 
again in about a fortnight. It is better to | 
make two or three sowings than to sow a 
large quantity at once. The ground, if 


dug Just before sowing, is trodden 
moderately firm before the drills are 
drawn at 15 Inches ajrart and 1 inch 
deep. The plants when large enough will 
be thinned to about 4 inches upart. 

Globe Artichokes should have the old 
stems removed and be well watered as 
soon ns the Artichokes are cut. Young 
plantations made last spring should be 
freely watered with weak liquid manure, 
and if the plants are in good condition 
they will provide good heads later in the 
season. 

Herbs raised from seed should be 
pricked off in beds where they may stand 
the winter, and from which permanent 
plantations may In* mad<j next spring. The 
welcome rains that have fallen recently in 
’ this locality have done much to improve 
• the general appearance of the crops, and 
I so far as can be seen at present most of 


them, especially the root crops, are likely 
to produce a good yield. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Asparagus beds. — Cutting lias now 
ceased for the season, and as tiie weather 
has been very dry recently some little at¬ 
tention in the way of watering has been 
given to the Asparagus IhmIs. No\y is the 
time to build up the crowns for the coming 
season, and. before watering, a dressing of 
soot and of chemical manure in equal pro- 
I>ortions was lightly hoed in. When time 
permits, a day will be devoted to collecting 
and carting Seaweed, which will be used 
as a mulch for the beds, and which will 
he raked off when the growths are cut 
over in October. This method of treat¬ 
ment always appears to me to be much 
more satisfactory than the older way of 
giving the beds a heavy dressing of yard 
manure after they are cut over, and which 
is usually permitted to remain on the sur¬ 


face throughout winter and until spring is 
well advanced. 

Globe Artlohokes.— The quarter devoted 
to this favourite vegetable is, naturally, 
deep and cool, but in order to prevent any 
possibility of dnmage a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure has been given in the 
course of the week. The heads are being 
regularly cut as soon as they are of a 
serviceable size, and as Artichokes are 
alw’ays appreciated they form a welcome 
addition to the ever-increasing selection 
of vegetables which are now available. 

Peas. — Growth, so far, lias been well 
maintained in the case of inalucrop varie¬ 
ties, but the later-sown sorts are now 
showing, signs of distress, owing to the 
prolonged drought. During the week a 
mulching of decayed vegetable matter has 
been given to these later lines which, it is 
hoped, will keep them moving until the 
rain comes. Sowing is now completed for 
the seasou, and, all over, prosi*M.*ts of a 
heavy crop are good. 

Netting fruit quarters has occupied a 
considerable time. A practice is made of 
labelling each net used for its respective 
quarter, and this saves any confusion 
when the time comes for its employment. 
Many breaks, especially those of Currants 
and of Gooseberries, are now covered with 
Iiermanent erections of wire-netting, but 
even so, the time occupied in getting the 
other nets required into itosition, and in 
making them bird-proof so far as may be. 
is not little. During the winter all nets 
are overhauled and mended. The net- 
stitch is easily learned, and not only does 
IbLs annual mending add to the life of 
any particular net, but, in addition, it 
saves much time, just when the nets are 
wanted for use. 

Gladioli. — During the week over 500 
conns of Gladioli which unexpectedly 
came to hand have been dealt with. They 
have been put out in ImUl masses in the 
hardy flower liordetn, and, though tin* 
l»erlod for planting those is now late, it is 
hoped that at least a percentage of them 
will bloom before tlie early frosts arrive. 
As they were planted, the forms were 
given a good watering, and at the base of 
each was placed a sprinkling of sharp 
sand. Tin* earlier-planted varieties have 
been mulched with well-decayed manure, 
and. in anticipation of the flower-spikes, 
stakes have been put In. 

The Apple crop is now assured, and it 
will be a heavy one. Some little thinning 
has been done among trees on a dwarfing 
stoek. these carrying phenomenal loads of 
fruit. Worthy of note is that early- 
maturing Apple. White Transparent, which 
has rarely shown to such advantage. On 
the Paradise stock this variety docs not 
grow so strongly as when it is grafted on 
the free stock, but It certainly crops much 
more regularly. A tree of ltibstnu Pippin 
planted exjierimentnlly in the open is, for 
the fourth year in succession, bearing 
freely. This leads me to think that, in 
our climate at all events, this favourite 
Apple may succeed in average seasons 
without the aid of a wall. Last season 
the fruits of ltibston Pippin from this par¬ 
ticular tree were much finer than those 
from wall trees. They were not notice¬ 
ably later, and they were equally well- 
flavoured—though, perhaps, they did not 
possess the high finish which the fruits 
from the walls acquired. An opportunity 
was taken of giving all the Apples on 
dwarfing stocks a thorough watering, and 
it is intended to give them a mulching of 
well-rotted manure as soon as time lier- 
mits. The crop ui>ou trees in the orchard 
is equally gratifying. These have already 
been mulched with the coarse Grass mown 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Under 
ordinary conditions these trees receive a 
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little more attention than it has been possi¬ 
ble to give them during the present season, 
so that the excellence of their crops may, 
perhaps, be a testimonial to the care which 
has been given to them in previous years. 

Hardy flower borders.— During the week 
advantage was taken of tbe hot and sunny 
weather to give all the hardy plant borders 
a thorough hoeing. This has effectually 
disposed of all weeds. At the same time 
any needful tying was attended to, and as 
—on deep and moist ground especially— 
growth had made much progress, this 
may prevent any damage in the case of a 
sudden storm of rain or of wind. 
Among the latest addition!* to the plants 
in bloom are Stenactis (Erigeron) 

speclosa, S. nrmoriaefolia, Verbascum 
olympicum, Tradescantia virginica, 
Asperula hexapbylla, and Helenium 

Bollanderi. 

Roses. —In these gardens the freedom of 
Roses from aphis, mildew, blight, and 

other troubles has been noteworthy 
during the present season. The display is 
now very fine, and mention may be made 
of that favourite and sweetly - scented 
variety Zephirin Drouhin, which is 

especially free. Another sort which is 
now giving a good return is Gruss an 
Teplitz—a Rose which repays a certain 
amount of disbudding, although the semi- 
pendulous character of its blooms, owing 
to the slimness of the stem, will always 
be against Its i>opularity as a cut flower. 
Francois Dubrieuil, Lady Hillingdon, La 
France, Capt. Hayward, Mrs. A. Tate, 
and Mine. Abel Chatenay are blooming 
freely. In the event of rain a dressing of 
artificial manure will be hoed into the 
surface of beds and borders. 

Under gla98. —Watering takes up a good 
deal of time. Such plants as have filled 
their pots ’with roots are now being 
assisted with stimulants, little and often 
being the rule. In addition a change is 
made from time to time, weak soot-water 
being given on one occasion, chemical 
manure in solution at another, while now 
and then the old-fashioned tank manure, 
well diluted, is afforded. An exception in 
the way of stimulants is made in the case 
of Begonias and of Gloxinias, for T think 
that if these tuberous subjects are given 
any extraneous aid there is a danger that 
the tubers may decay when dried off. 
There may be differences of opinion 
about this, but I have frequently noticed 
that Begonias and Gloxinias which had 
been freely fed for, say, exhibition were 
almost sure to die during the ensuing 
winter. In the course of the week a final 
batch of Celosias was got into 0-inch and 
7-inch pots, in which they make useful 
specimens. A good deal of repotting has 
been done among such things as required 
attention, and a first sowing of Mignonette 
was made for early winter flowering. For 
this purpose no variety with which I am 
acquainted is so useful as Miles’ Spiral, 
which, if not so up-to-date as certain of 
the newer Introductions, is yet a good and 
reliable Mignonette. In ail plant-houses 
the utmost freedom in respect of ventila¬ 
tion is advisable. Except In the case of 
a sudden spell of cold and wet weather, 
greenhouses and conservatories may be 
fully ventilated by night as well as by 
day. In the stove, of course, the con¬ 
ditions prevailing out-of-doors must regu¬ 
late the temperature in the house, and 
although there is at present no need for 
pipe-heat, yet it is advisable to have the 
fire laid in order that the boiler may bo 
got to work without delay in the event of 
a sudden drop of temperature. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Holland House Show, July Gth-8th, 
1915. 

The summer exhibition of the Society, 
held as usual in the grounds of Holland 
House on the above-named dates, must be 
pronounced an unqualified success, five 
huge marquees being filled with exhibits 
that have never been surpassed. True, 
there was more than one noted exhibitor 
absent this year, and true, also, that the 
outside exhibits have hitherto been seen 
on a vaster scale. This much conceded, 
however, it has to be stated that the 
quality of the exhibits has never been 
higher. Of such, indeed, too, there was a 
feast—enough for all. The outstanding 
features of this great gathering were the 
herbaceous plants, Roses, Begonias, Sweet 
I’eas, Carnations, and Orchids, which, 
shown in spacious, well-ventilated, and 
mostly new tents, were seen to advantage. 
In these respects, therefore, the exhibition 
of 1915, despite the abnormal conditions 
prevailing, will rank with the best of those 
which have gom* before. In both hardy 
and exotic plants several first-rate novel¬ 
ties received recognition. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Undoubtedly the finest exhibit under 
this heading was the comprehensive group 
from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
who, in addition to a terrace garden, also 
arranged a sumptuous setting of Japanese 
Irises, together with water and streamlet 
for the newest Water Lilies, the bolder 
Lilies, and, certainly not least, an array 
of hybrid Eremuri such as has never be¬ 
fore been seen. The centre was of the 
Irises above mentioned, their many hues, 
blue, violet, purple, rose, pink, and white, 
in outspreading or slightly floppy flowers 
appearing to advantage on shafts 3| feet 
or so high. A superb gathering worthy of 
the unique race to which they belong, and 
admirably foiled by Grasses and graceful 
Bamboos, it is doubtful whether a finer 
group has ever been staged. Bounded by 
a watercourse in which the newest Water 
Lilies were ideally disposed the whole 
made as perfect a picture as is possible 
within the limits of the exhibition tent. 
The Water Lilies, a particularly good set, 
included Mrs. Richmond (rose-pink), 
Moo re i (yellow and rose), Formosa (rose, 
with pieotee edge of crimson), Attraction 
(very fine red), and Esearboucle (a re¬ 
markable crimson). Such Lilies as 
Hansoni, candidum, testaceurn, Szovit- 
zianum. Henryi, Batemanme, nnd parda- 
linum Johnstoni were in large massed. 
The Eremuri were quite unique. A batch 
of 200 spikes, largely hybrids from Bungei, 
and Olga? sprang from a setting of Ferns. 
Funkias. and light Grasses, varying in 
colour from pure white, lemon-yellow, 
rose, and orange. Bungei superbus, B. 
pallidus, Shelford, Olgrn roseus. White 
Queen, Primrose Queen, and Rose Queen 
are some that have received distinctive 
names. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
had a remarkable lot of herbaceous 
Phloxes in pots augmented by hundreds 
of cut spikes in vases. The group ex¬ 
tended to some 800 square feet, and in¬ 
cluded 350 plants in about fifty varieties. 
In the cultivation of these flowers Messrs. 
Jones excel, nnd on this occasion again 
have done full justice to the plants. The 
most distinct is the new variety, Mrs. 
Alder, of pearl-pink. Other good things 
were Goliath (salmon), G. A. Strohlein 
(scarlet), Selma (delicate pink), Elizabeth 
(pink, whitening to the centre), Frau 
Antoine Buchner (white). The Dove 
(white, pink eye), Baron von Dedem 
(brilliant scarlet), Dr. Charcot (lilac- 
blue), and Dr. Konigshofer (brilliant 


orange-scarlet). A superb strain of cup- 
and-saucer Canterbury Bells was also 
staged by this firm. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, arranged a 
group largely dominated by Dephiniums, 
such as The Alake (very dark), Rev. E. 
Lascelles, and Princess Mary (sky-blue, 
white bee centre) being noticeable. Several 
handsome spikes of Lilium giganteum, the 
only ones remarked in the exhibition, were 
in this group; also a handsome lot of L. 
pardalinum. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex, 
had, perhaps, the most Imposing group of 
hardy plants in the exhibition, arranging 
as a centre a collection of some 120 varie¬ 
ties of hardy Ferns, and flanking it at the 
two extremes by Delphiniums. Of these. 
Queen Mary (sky-blue, white eye), the in¬ 
dispensable Rev. E. Lascelles, and Amos 
Perry (mauve) are a trio of the best, 
though there were others galore. The 
wealth of hardy Lilies In this group was 
very striking, the greatest novelty tbe new 
hybrid Amos Perry, the result of crossing 
Iiumboldti magniticum and L. Parryi. The 
colour is golden-orange copiously spotted 
internally with crimson. It is probably 
the most distinct hybrid Lily for many 
years, and we hope to refer again to it. 
L. Parryi (golden-yellow), L. Grnyi (red), 
L. regale (a fine trumpet), L. Roezli (pah; 
orange, spikes bearing as many as forty 
flowers), L. pardalinum Johnstoni, L. 
Martagon dalmaticum, L. parvum luteum, 
L. eanaden.se, and L. columblanum wen; 
all in representative groui>s constituting a 
feast, of rare beauty. 

Messrs. W. Outbush and Sons, Highgatc, 
N.. arranged a group of herbaceous, water¬ 
side, and water plants, together with a 
nicely-finished margin of alpine plants. 
The Water Lilies were a great feature, 
though even more striking were- two 
magnificent groups of Lilium Humboldti 
magnificum, some hundred or so well- 
flowered examples being staged. Lilium 
Grayi was also noted. 

Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, Chisle- 
hurst, showed well of . the best 
Delphiniums, (Enothera speciosa, CE. 
Arendsl (white and rose), the self-yellow 
Gaillardia Lady Rolleston, Ourisia 
eoecinea, Verbena chamsedryoldes (scarlet), 
and the deep blue Gentinna Przewalskyi. 

Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
showed goodly batches of Delphiniums. 
Irises, Lilium Henryi, and L. Brown! 
leucantlium, together with the rather 
striking Salvia bracteata and S. turkes- 
taniea. Water Lilies were good. 

Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Sons, Ex¬ 
mouth, contributed Canterbury Bells, an 
excellent lot of Scabiosa caucasica, 
Phloxes, and DelphiniumS. 

In Mr. G. Reuthe’s group we remarked 
a fine lot of Orchis foliosa, with Liliums 
Dalhansoni, Marham, Grnyi, Hansoni: 
also Ononis frutescens, the very brilliant 
Eucalyptus fleifolia. Primula littoniana, 
and Polygonum sphierostachyum. 

Messrs. Thomson and Charman, Bushev, 
arranged a water group in conjunction 
with bold masses of Delphiniums and 
other showy subjects. Such Water Lilies 
os Gladstoniann, Laydeckeri, Caroliniann. 
Marliacea carnea, M. Chromatella, and 
Lavdeckeri purpurea were all remarked. 

Messrs. A. A. Walters and Sons, Bath, 
staged an excellent lot of Rev. E. Lascelles 
Delphinium, the most striking member of 
its race and of which they were the misers. 

Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport. 
showed a particularly good lot of Del¬ 
phiniums, the best being Dusky Monarch, 
Drake (sky-blue, quite the best of this 
shade). Star of Langport (light bluet. 
Bayard (plum colour), and Monarch 
(purplish). 

Mrs. Lloyd Edwards. Llangollen, had 
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new hybrid Heucheras, Queen Mary, King 
George, and Beauty being very brilliant in 
colour. Edge hybrid improved (pink) is a 
distinct gain in this shade. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
contributed finely of Delphiniums in 
variety, Lavatera Olbia, Scabiosa eauca- 
sica, and other seasonable flowers. Of the 
Delphiniums, Orion (bright blue) and 
Statuaire Rude (the finest mauve) were 
excellent. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
rendered their representative group highly 
attractive by the addition of free group¬ 
ings of early Gladioli, such'as insignis, 
cardinalis, Crimson Queen, Caledonia, 
all bright and effective, affording light and 
colour to much else that was around. 

Messrs. John Forbes, Limited, Hawick, 
were responsible for a showy and good lot 
of hybrid Pentstemons, with Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, and Delphiniums. The first- 
named wene the finest, Mrs. Forbes (deep 
red). Lady Love (white), and Mrs. Oliver 
(soft pink) being a selection of the best. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
arranged a handsome, well-finished group 
of hardy subjects. Eremuri, Pentstemons, 
Campanulas, Gladiolus delicatisslmus, G. 
Blushing Bride, together with a superb 
lot of the sky-blue Delphinium Queen 
Mary, D. The Alake, and D. Rev. E. 
Laseelles. English Irises were also good. 

Baker’s, Wolverhampton,-had a superb 
lot of Delphiniums, -The Alake, Lovely 
(mauve), and Rev. E. Laseelles being ex¬ 
cellent. Heucheras and Phloxes were 
other features. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bag- 
shot, in addition to a wealth of Phloxes, 
herbaceous plants of many kinds, and 
Roses, also contributed very beautiful 
Water Lilies and many choice alpines, 
X. Ellisiana. N. W. Falconer, N. Gladstone!, 
and N. Meteor being some of the finer 
Water Lilies. A front grouping of alpines 
constituted a goodly margin. 

Mr. Frank Lilley, Guernsey, contributed 
early-flowering Gladioli, as Princess Vic¬ 
toria, cardinalis elegans (bright scarlet). 
Red Admiral, Queen Wilhelmina (soft 
pink), and others, with Sparaxis 
pulcherrima and other graceful subjects. 

Mr. B. Ladhams, Southampton, had a 
table proup in which such hardy Pinks as 
Ernest Ladhams, The King, Lady Hopkins, 
and Coronation were remarked among 
many hardy flowers. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, contri¬ 
buted Lavatera Olbia, Rodgersia pinnata 
rosea. Eremuri. Irises, Campanulas, and 
a choice assortment of alpines. 

Bees, Limited, Liverpool, in addition to 
a large display of Delphiniums and other 
showy flowers, showed Ranunculus Lyalli, 
Silene lacinirfta Purpusl (brilliant scarlet), 
Hypericum keve rubruin, Clematis chryso- 
eoma, a pale pink alpine form with flowers 
of the size of those of C. montana, 
Rodgersia pinnata rosea, and other choice 
things. 

Many others contributed to this section, 
but the exigencies of space preclude our 
giving them in detail. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in 
this section was that of Semperviviuns and 
Mttsembryanthemums sent by Mary Coun¬ 
tess of Ilchester (gardener, Mr. C. Dixon) 
from her rich collection of these things. 
The Cobweb Houseleeks (Sempervivum 
arachnoideum) and nearly allied forms 
were represented in force, such distinct 
sorts as S. a. rubrum, Dr. Hooker, Laggeri 
Housei, tomentosum, gnapbalioides, ceno- 
phyllum, tomentosum, and murale being 
remarked among many. The larger grow¬ 
ing species, too, were plentiful, and, with 
many well-berried examples of Nertera 
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depressa, afforded a highly attractive 
group. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had such good 
things as Allium narcissiflorum, Acan- 
tholimon venustum, Hypericum cuneatum 
(yellow r , red buds), Spigelia marilandica, 
Dryas lanata, Campanula Rainer! (true), 
C caespitosa. pubescens . (a very dainty 
kind), and many other choice members of 
the Bellflower race. 

Messrs. Piper, Barnes and Bayswater, 
had a nicely executed piece of rockwork in 
which groups of Erodium corsicum, hybrid 
Dianthi, Campanulas, Corydalis Wilson!, 
and Hypericum einpetrifolium were re¬ 
marked among others. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, arranged 
in groups on rockwork such as Geranium 
argenteum, Campanula Steveni nana, C. 
carniea, C. pulloides (very fine), Dianthus 
deltoides superbus, with Thymes and other 
things. Of the towering shafts of 
Ostrowskia magnifies, with its great 
mauve bells, Mr. Elliott had a unique lot 
in an adjoining group. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
showed goodly masses of Campanula 
garganica in variety, Androsace lanu¬ 
ginosa, Patrinia palmata, Oxalis enflea- 
phylla, Stachys Corsica, and other good ! 
and showy alpines. 

Mr. Reginald Prichard, Wimborne, had 
a small group replete of choice alpines. 
Acantholimon venustum, Primula suffru- 
tescens, Hypericum cuneatum (red in bud 
and golden in blossom), Silene Purpusi, 
Wahlenbergia vinca?flora, and the very 
dainty Bellflower, Campanula acutanularis 
(deep blue with white centre). Silene 
Westmoorensls is a novelty of promise 
with pink flowers. 

BEGONIAS. 

There were but two groups of these 
plants, though the flowers were of the 
finest description. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an excellent lot, from out of which 
we selected Lady Muriel Digby (white), 
Hon. Mrs. M. Glynn (salmon-orange), 
Rose Queen, King George (pale orange, 
very handsome). Lady Gladstone (yellow), 
Gladys Valentine (salmon), Hester Strover 
(rose), and Crimson Gem. These are all 
double-flowered varieties. 

. Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bfith, 
showed these flowers grandly, as may be 
gathered from the fact that their exhibit 
was awarded the “Coronation Cup” 
offered for the “ most meritorious exhibit 
in the show.” Certainly nothing so fine in 
these plants has ever been shown before. 
Two beautiful varieties. Lord Methuen 
(scarlet) and Mrs. Cuthbertson (pink, a 
giant of the frilled set) received Awards 
of merit. Others of special merit were 
Eunice (soft pink), Mrs. W. L. Ainslie 
(yellow), General Joffre (scarlet), Royal 
George, Rose Queen, Irene Tambling 
(orange), Lady Tweedmouth (fine fringed 
salmon-pink), and Duchess of Cornwall 
(light crimson). This magnificent group 
was a great attraction. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

As was the case at the exhibition at 
Chelsea in May last, the exhibits of fruit 
and vegetables at the Holland House 
Show were not very numerous.' In 
former years Orchard-house fruit trees in 
pots have been largely shown ' and 
attracted a great deal of attention. Their 
absence on this occasion was therefore all 
the more marked and regretted by num¬ 
bers of visitors, and the same with re¬ 
gard to the collections of vegetables. The 
premier exhibit of hot-house fruit was 
contributed by 

Major Waldorf Astor, M.P., Cliveden, 
Taplow (gardener, Mr. W. Carnm). This 


consisted of six shapely bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, which, in size of 
berry, colour, and finish left nothing to be 
desired. There were also three dishes of 
Elruge and the same number of Lord 
Napier Nectarines in splendid condition, 
the fruits in every instance above the 
average in size and beautifully coloured. 
This exhibit bore evidence of high cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Swiss Farm, Farn- 
ham, staged a collection of fruit, the 
principal feature of which was a num¬ 
ber of well-grown examples of a Melon 
named Ringleader, which, judging by the 
aroma given off were in prime condition. 
There were also several boxes of a 
Tomato named Tip Top. Several trusses 
with the fruit in a ripe and green 
condition were also exhibited to exemplify 
the extreme productiveness of the variety. 
Tip Top Is a smoot h, round, and 
highly-coloured fruit, with apparently a 
good depth of flesh, and is just the typo 
of Tomato to suit private and market 
growers alike. There were also shown 
several brace of faultlessly-grown Cucum¬ 
bers named Rival. 

Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford, made a fine 
display with Strawberries arranged in 
flat baskets to show the characteristics 
of each individual variety. The exhibit 
contained tw’enty-flve of these baskets in 
nine different varieties, the outstanding 
feature of W’hich w’»s Latest, which is 
not to be confounded with one raised and 
distributed by this firm under the name of 
Latest of All some years ago. Latest is 
much superior to the latter in every way 
and resembles Waterloo in colour. As 
seen on this occasion there was marked 
evidence of its being a very superior late 
variety, and worth the attention of all 
interested in fruit culture. Givon’s Late 
Prolific was represented by splendid 
samples, and the same with regard to 
Bedford, Utility, and Rival, a flattish, 
w’edge-shaped fruit. 

Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, of Chisle- 
hurst, exhibited, both in a gathered and 
growing condition to show’ its productive¬ 
ness, the Newberry, which much resembles 
the Loganberry In shape and appearance, 
but has a Raspberry flavour. The canes 
were trained on four corner pillars, and 
meeting over head formed a kind of 
canopy over the baskets of gathered 
examples arranged on the stage below. 

Messrs. Barr, of Covent Garden, staged 
a highly-meritorious collection of veget¬ 
ables consisting chiefly of their owm 
specialities, all of which wore in the best 
of condition and tastefully arranged. The 
samples of Snowball Cauliflower were, 
W’hen the nature of the season is taken 
into consideration, of superior merit. The 
Paris Green Artichokes served to show 
howr superior this is to the ordinary 
purple variety. Peas were represented by 
varieties such as Quite Content and 
Alderman, Broad Beans by excellent 
dishes of Barr’s New Prolific, Mam¬ 
moth Green, and Spanish Longpod, and 
the same w’itli regard to Canadian 
Wonder and Golden • Wax pod dwarf 
Kidney Beans. Vegetable Marrows W’ere 
good, several well-know T n varieties being 
staged, and of Potatoes there was a fault¬ 
less dish of Improved Snowdrop. Other 
varieties noted were Eighty-fold and May 
Queen. Tomatoes in the highest excel¬ 
lence were represented by Barr’s 
Lightning (a fine, smooth, roundish, and 
brightly-coloured fruit), Early Ruby, and 
Golden Jubilee. Other features in this 
noteworthy exhibit were Covent Garden 
Snowball Turnip, Ideal Cucumber, Let¬ 
tuces of both Cos and Cabbage varieties. 
Champion White Celery, Mushrooms, and 
a fine sample of Seakale, or Silver-leaved 
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Beet. Another excellent but not so ex¬ 
tensive a collection was that staged by 

Sir Daniel Gooch, Hylands, Chelmsford 
(gardener, Mr. W. Heath). Here, Edwin 
Beckett Peas, Canadian Wonder French 
Beans, Mammoth Longpod Broad Beans, 
Heath’s Prolific Tomato (a fine, round, 
highly-coloured fruit), Globe Beet, Best of 
All Vegetable Marrow. Globe ’Artichokes, 
excellent Snowball Cauliflowers, Snow¬ 
drop, Star of Reading, and May Queen 
Potatoes, and Improved Telegraph Cucum¬ 
bers call for particular mention. All bore 
evidence of the skill and care that had 
l>een bestowed on their cultivation, for the 
trying conditions which have had to be 
contended with this season have rendered 
the production of high-class vegetables no 
easy task. 

Owing to want of space we have been 
compelled to hold over our notes re Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Orchids, etc., which we lioix? 
to deal with in our next issue. A com¬ 
plete list of the awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Primula farinosa seed pods (B. A\).—So far 

as could be determined the "powdery sub¬ 
stance’' was nothing more harmful than the 
shed pollen from the anthers, which, having 
become damp, had turned to a mould, and in 
that way discoloured. With flowers of erect 
carriage and a nearly water-tight calyx even 
a little condensed moisture might be respon¬ 
sible for the occurrence. 

Roses In poor condition (S. G. Ellis).— 
Judging from the leaves you send us, we 
should say that the trouble is due to cold 
winds, while dryness at the roots and poor 
soil would also bring about the unhappy look 
of the leaves. Give the plants a good soaking 
of water if you find that the soil is dry with 
a good mulch of rotten manure through which 
the watqr can find its way and thus benefit 
the roots. 

Iceland Poppies (Poppy).- The best time to 
sow Iceland Poppies for next season’s bloom¬ 
ing is as soon as the seeds are ripe. The end 
of Julv or beginning of August is a good time. 
This Poppy is perfectly hardy, and the seeds 
may either be sown in a bed in the open air, 
making the soil fine and covering lightly as 
the seeds are very minute, or the seeds may be 
Hown in a box and the seedlings pricked off 
3 inches apart when large enough, planting in 
the beds in February or March. In either case 
the young plants will be better in the open 
air. 

Propagating Crassula coccinea (A ) This 
plant may be propagated at any time by 
taking cuttings 3 inches or 4 inches in lpngth 
from the points of the young growths. Plant 
each one by itself in a small pot in light, 
sandy material; they will root freely on a 
shelf in the greenhouse. The only danger is 
that some of them may rot at the base of the 
cuttings if they get too much water; but if 
they are carefully watered (and not much is 
needed) they will all form roots freely and soon 
grow into nice healthy specimens. Now is a 
good time to put in cuttings. 

Saponaria calabrica (J. G. II .).—'This pretty 

E lant, if required for spring blooming, should 
e sown in August and transplanted into the 
flowering beds in October. If the beds} are 
vacant it could be sown where it ia to flower, 
merely thinning it out to the required distance 
after the plants are up; but there is no diffi¬ 
culty about transplanting it, and more regular 
beds would be obtained. It is a wonder that 
such a charming plant is not more generally 
grown, as those autumn-sown annuals make 
the beds bright and cheerful in spring at a 
very small cost. See also note in this issue, 
page 441. 

Rose leaves eaten (G. W\ P.).—Your Hoee 
leaves have been attacked by the leaf-cutter 
bee (Megaohile centuncularie), which forms its 
cells in decaying wood or brick walls or the 
earth, and lines them with the pieces of Rose 
leaves. It is very interesting to watch one of 
the bees at work. The insect places itself at 
the edge of the leaf, three of its legs on one 
side and three on the other, and then with its 
jaws cuts out the required piece of leaf and 
flies off with it. You might, catch the bees in a 
butterfly-net. or syringe the leaves with soft- 
soap and Tobacco-water, which would probably 
render the leaves distasteful to the bees. 

Propagating Oleanders (P. (). The best 
time to strike these is just as the wood com¬ 
mences to mature, say the beginning of 
August. The points of the shoots made during 
the summer should be taken, cutting them to 
three joints. Fill a 4J-inch pot about one- 
third full of drainage, and insert the cuttings 
round the edge of the pot. making the com¬ 
post, which should be light and well sanded, 
very firm. Place in a cool frame or under a 


bell-glass in a cool greenhouse, and shade from' 
hot sun. at the same time keeping the soil 
quite moist and admitting air for an hour or 
so every morning. They should strike in 
about six weeks’ time, when they should be 
inured to the full air and light, wintering 
them in a frost-proof structure and potting 
off separately into small pots the following 
March. 

Asters failing (M. T. F.). —Your Asters have 
been attacked by a fungus for which there is 
unfortunately no remedy. The moment the 
plant is attacked the fungus encompasses the 
whole plant and entirely permeates the stem 
and tissues. The only possible preventive is 
to syrirfge with sulphur. Take a double 
handful of this, and mix gradually with water 
into a paste. This will be sufficient for three 
gallons of water, which should be boiling, or 
nearly so, when the sulphur is being mixed. 
Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of soft soap, 
mix all together, and when cool syringe the 
plants, more particularly at the base, early 
in the afternoon. 

Management of a Fern-case (J. H .).—One of 
the most important points to attend to is to 
secure in the first place thoroughly efficient 
drainage. To effect this place over the bottom 
of the case some 3 inches of crocks, broken 
brick, or any such material, oyster shells being 
well adapted for the purpose. On this drain¬ 
age put some pieces of turfv peat so that the 
finer particles of the soil cannot well mingle 
with them. The compost itself should be the 
best peat, adding to it plenty of silver-sand and 
some fragments of sandstone or some clean 
pebbles. The soil not being exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of the exterior atmosphere there will be 
no need for frequent waterings, and which 
should at no time be of a heavy nature. The 
door of the case should be opened for an hour 
or two in the morning to allow of the air there 
being changed. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes not setting (G. .S.).—The Grapes 
have not set well, owing to imperfect fertilisa¬ 
tion, which may have arisen from too low a 
temperature, or too much moisture in the 
air, or sudden cold draughts of air, and other 
checks. When the Vines are in bloom it is 
a good plan to tap the stems of the Vines 
about mid-day, this dispersing the pollen and j 
helping the Grapes to set. Recourse may be 
also had to drawing the hand gently over the 
bunch when in flower, and the pollen from 
free-setting varieties like Black Hamburgh, 
etc., can be collected on paper, and be applied : 
with a camel-hair brush to shy setters like 1 
Muscat of Alexandria. This should be 
attended to in duo time next season. 

Insects on Vine leaves (Sussex ).—The Vine 
leaves sent were very badly infested with I 
thriiis. The best plan will be. as the crop of ] 
fruit is nearly all cut, to clear off the remain¬ 
ing bunches, and then well fumigate the house, | 
allowing a day and night to intervene between 
each smoking, and, also thoroughly wash i 
(twice daily) the foliage in every part with 1 
clean water, applied forcibly with a syringe 
or garden engine, and see that the roots of 
the Vines, especially if in an inside border, 
are well supplied with water. The vinery 
should be kept cool and well ventilated day 
and night, except, of course, that it must be 
closely .shut up on the evenings selected for I 
the fumigating. This treatment should be per- i 
severed with. After the winter pruning dress I 
the Vines over with some Gishurst compound. 

VEGETABLES. 

Management of Cucumbers (C. 11’.). It is 
not so ofteu needful to thin out the fruit on 
Cucumbers, but it is absolutely requisite to 
thin the branches, which should never be 
allowed to become a thicket. As the plants 
glow, at first stop the main shoots at 2 feet 
or so in length, then as the wide shoots show 
fruit pinch out the point of each one a joint 
beyond the fruit, and continue to do so. Still 
the plants will in time become too dense, and 
then some of the side shoots must be taken out 
altogether. When the plants are thus kept 
properly thinned and in good health there are 
rarely too many fruits. Of course, if wanted 
for show, the plants should not be permitted to 
carry more than three or four large fruits 
each at one time. 


The firm you refer to would, no doubt, be in 
a position to get you the Rose you speak of. 
2, Rose Dolly Varden is fairly full and very 
sweet. It received an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society when shown some 

years ago.- Ernest R. Kay. —1, The Rose 

shoots you send have been attacked by mildew, 
recipes for the destruction of which we have 
often given in these pages. 2, Judging from 
the leaves you send us the plants are in warn 

of water and feeding.- Heatlilands .—You 

have a large choice from among the Daffodils, 
while Anemone fulgens. Anemone blanda. 
Anemone apennina, Scillas, and Chionodoxas 
would be suitable. Impossible to say how 
many you will require, as you give us no idea 
as to space to be filled. 2, Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Edwin Griffiths. —1, 

Lychnis Viscaria flore-pleno; 2. Tradeecantia 

virgin ica.- Geulder. —1, Tradescantia vir- 

gimea; 2 nnd 3, Colour forms of Viola cornuta; 
4, Dianthus ctesius, but specimen very imper- 

, feet.- -Duffield. —1, Sedum asiaticum; 2, 

i Bedum ru pest re grandiflorum; 3. Sedum 

rupee!re (type); 4, Sedum rupe>stre elegans.- 

M. T. F .—Statice spicata.- H. F. —Philadel- 

phus microphyllus. - Hermit. — All the 

| numbers were detached from your specimens 
1 owing to the use of stamp waste, which in 
touch with damp plant life is easily released. 

I The names are Saxifraga Hosti (white- 
flowered), the others are Bedum populifolium 
I (with toothed leaves), and Ac»na sarmentoea 
(trailing). As the last two were not in flower. 

1 the specific names should be accepted with 
some reserve.- A. B. —1, Hemerocallis flava: 

2, Saponaria calabrica ; 3, Centaurea montana; 

| 4. Dactylis glomerata variegata.- T. —1, 

1 Campanula garganica liirsuta; 2. Hieracium 

aurantiacum; 3, Erigeron speciosus; 4, 

, Weigela rosea.-- II. P. C. —1. Begonia asco- 

! tensis; 2, Veronica speciosa; 3. Inula glandu- 

losa; 4, Helianthemum var. - A Reader .— 1. 

Lilium croceum; 2, Astrantia major; 3, Phila¬ 
delphia coronarius; 4, Thalictrum minus.- 

L. C. —1, Stach.vs lanata: 2, Francoa ramosa: 

3. Mimulus cupreus: 4, Viburnum tomentosum, 

var. plicatum.- C. S. Z. —1, Campanula 

grandis; 2, Campanula mural is: 3. Campanula 

fragilis; 4, Campanula persic.ifolia alba.- 

J. C. W. —1, Spiraea palmata; 2. Alstrcemeria 
aurantiaca; 3, Veronica subsessilis: 4, Phlomis 

Kamia.- L. D. —1. Libonia floribunda; 2, 

Astrantia major; 3, Heuchera sanguinea; 4. 
Celsia eretica.— -L. if.—1, Spirrna Filipendula 
fl.-pl.; 2. Sedum reflexum; 3. Leycesteria for- 
rnosa; 4, Gilia capitata.- G. S. —1, Cam¬ 

panula nersicifolia alba; 2. Malva moschata. 
-J. IF. 11.- 1, Begonia maculata; 2. Cam¬ 
panula grandis; 3, Hemerocallis fulva: 4. 

Lychnis vespertina. It: S. 1. Cuphea platy- 
centra; 2, Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Lychnis 
Viscaria; 4, Geranium armenum. - -II. IF. 
Daltry. 1 and 3, Next week; 2. Bpiriea flagellj- 
formis._ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


E. H. Krf.lage and Son, Haarlem. Holland.— 
Bulbs and Novelties for Autumn Planting. 

One and All, 92. Long Acre. W.C. — List of 
Autumn Seeds and Bulbs. 


BAMBOO ® 

2ft., 9<1. ; 3 ft., 1 13 ; 4ft., 1 /4, 1 /6, 1/11, 
I 2/6 ; 5ft., 4/-, 5/- ; lift,, 6/-, 6/- ; 7ft., 
5/6, 7/- ; 8 ft,, 1 O/- 

Taporing Pods for Nwoct Peas, 7—8 ft., 7 6; 12 ft. 

1 12- per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Son arc 
Rose 8takes, Creosote*! Trellis, Dirge Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, labels, 
Raffia and Tying Materials. Tarred Rope and Twine, 
Mats. Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maple's Patent Pots. Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut Fibre. &c. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms on the leaves of a plant (J. L. S .).— 
The worm you sent, which was found on the 
leaves of a plant in your garden, is one of the 
Hair-worms, probably Mermis albicans. These 
worms belong to the order Gordiacea, the next ! 
order to the Nematode worms, and, like them, 
pass part of their existence within the bodies 
of animals. These Hair-worms are parasitic j 
in the bodies of insects, and in a certain stage 
of their existence they leave the bodv of their 
host and enter the earth, where they breed. 
They are perfectly harmless in gardens, and 
do not even in jure the insects they inhabit. I 
These Hair-worms when found on plants have I 
just escaped from the body of some insect. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

IF. G. Thorold .—We can find no insects on ( 
the leaves you send us. and the only conclu¬ 
sion we can come to is that the fault lies at 
the roots. The soil may be exhausted or it is I 
possible that the roots are very dry. Give the ' 
plant a good soaking of water and mulch it 
with some well-rotted manure.- G. H. R.—l. 


Established 1887. The Original Bamlmo Comiauiy. 
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Jolt 17. 1915 < 

R.H.S. HOLLAND HOUSE SHOW 

JULY 6, 7, 8, 1916. 

List of Awards. 

ORCHID OOMMITTBH. 
First-class Certificates. 


Awards of Merit. 

LttHo-CnUleya Fascinator-Mosste v r. Moonlight, from 
i5f**f*i• ^ 1 rl'sworth ami Co., Haywards Heath; Cattleya 
Mendelivar. Mr& H ' ee - from Sir Jeremiah Colman, Hart.. 
-Gatuin Park, Surrey ; Cattleya Paula, from Messrs J. And 
A. MaBeao. JLiUL, Cookabridge. 

Silver Gilt Oup. 

Messrs. Sander and Son, 8t. Albans. 

Large Silver Oup. 

Messrs. Flory and Block, Slough. 

Silver Oup. 

Messrs. Charles worth and Co. 

Standard Oup. 

Messra. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. 

Medals. 

Gold. — Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart, Oatton Park, 
Keig&te; Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, Leeds. 
Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 
Silver Flora.— Mr. H. Dickson, Wandsworth. 
Sussex^** Banksian - ~ Mr - C F - Waters, Balcombe, 

Silver Lirdley.-M r. J. Gurney Fowler, for Odonto- 
glossnm Georgius Rex. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Iilium regale, from Miss Willmott, V.M.H., Gt. Worley. 
Awards of Merit. 

Iilium x Amos Perry, from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield; 
Begonia Lord Methuen, from Messrs. Blockmore and Lang¬ 
don, Bath; Begonia Mrs. W. Cuthbertson, from Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon; Heraerocallia Golden Bell, from 
Messrs. Wallace and Co.. Colchester; Verbena chaime- 
dryoides, from Mr. R. Prichard, West Moors; Erica 
cinerea atro-rubens, from Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston; 8weet 
P» Jean Ireland, from Messrs. Dobbife, Edinburgh; 
H.T. Rose Queen Alexandra, from Rev. H. Pemberton, 
Havering-atte- Bower; Rose Queen of Fragrance, from 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross. 

Special Cups. 

Coronation Cur. for the most meritorious Exhibit in 
the Show.—Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Twerton Hill. 
Bath, for Begonias. 

Clay Cup, for a new Rose possessing the true old Rose 
•cent. Messrs. B. Cant and Son, Colchester, for Colcestria. 

Cur, for the test group of Roses in theShow.- 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford. 

ROSES. 

Large Silver Oup. 

Mr. C. Turner, Slough. 

Silver Oup. 

Messrs. Paul and Sod, Cheshunt. 

Standard Oup. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Messrs. Ben Cant and Son; Mr. Elisha J Hicks* 
Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, N. 

Silver Gilt FLORA.-Messrs W. and J. Brown, Stam¬ 
ford; Mr. Frank Cant, Colchester; Mr. Alex. Dickson 
Jiewtonards; Mr. George Prince, Oxford. 

Silver Gilt Bankhtan. —Mr. Hugh Dickson, Belfast; 
Messrs. Jackman and Co., Woking. 

Silver Flora.—M essrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone; 
Ales.-*pi G. ami W. H. Burch, Peterborough; Messrs. 
Hontuea, Ltd, 

fi .w I ‘.l ER b BA T K 5, ,A « _ !i r ' R ,9 Notcutt. Wood bridge, 
oulfolk , Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, N. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 
Large Silver Cup. 

Messrs. 8. Bide and Sons, Famham, for Sweet Peas; 
Messrs. Fromow and Sons, Chiswick, for Japanese Maples; 
Messrs. J Hill and Son, Edmonton, for Ferns; Messrs 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, for Exotic and British 
Ferns; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for water garden, etc. 

Standard Cup. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd.,'Lewisham, for Phloxes and 
Canterbury Bells; Messra. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall, 
for Sweet Peas; Mr. L. It, Russell, Richmond, for Ivies and 
shrubs. 

Medals. 

Gold —Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for Begonias; 
Mr. Alex. Dickson, Belfast, for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburg-, for Sweet Peas; Mr. A. F. Dutton 
Ivor, Bucks, for Carnations ; The lit. Hon. Lord North (Gr . 
Mr. E. R Janes), for Sweet Peas; Messrs. Wallace and Co 
Colchester, for herbaceous plants; Messra.*Wallace and Co 
forEremuri. “ 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, for 
d pped trees; Doriard Nursery Co., Co. Down, for flowering 
and ornamental shrubs; Messrs. Harkness and Sons 
Bedale, for hardy plants; Messrs. Hohbies, Ltd., Dereham 
h)r Sweet Peas; Mr J. K. King, Coggeshall. for Sweet 
Peas; Col., the Rt. Hon. Mark Lockwood, Romford (Gr.. 
Mr. G. Cradduckh for Fuchsias; Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co.. Enfield, for Carnations ; Messrs. Paul and Son, Chea- 
bunt, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. J. Peed and Hons. Nor¬ 
wood, for Caladiums ; Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, for Ferns* 
Mr. Amos Perry, for herbaceous; Mr. Maurice Prichard,’ 
Christchurch, for herbaceous; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for 
herbaceous plants and shrubs; Mr. L. R. Bussell, for stove 
Plants; Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, for Sweet Peas: 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, for Begonias; Mr. H. 
Barnett, Guernsey, for Carnations. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Silver Gilt Banksian. —Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, 
for Eremuri and herbaceous; Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, for herbaceous; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, for trees and shrubs; Messra. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N.. for flowering plants; Mr. J. Douglas, Great 
Bookuara, for Border Carnations; Mary Countess of 
Ilchester, Holland House (Gr., Mr. O. D.xon), for Semper- 
vivums. Saxifrages, etc.; Messra. K el way and Son, Lang- 

S ort, for Delphiniums and hardy plants; Mr. B. Ladhams, 
hirley, Southampton, for hardy plants; Mr. J. Piper, 
Bayswater, for rock and water garden; Messrs. T. 8. Ware, 
Ltd., Feltham, for herbaceous and alpmes; Messra. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, Twylord, for alpines, herbaceous, and 
Water Lilies. ; 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Bees Ltd.. Liverpool, for new 
Chinese alpines; Messrs. Bees Ltd., Liverpool, for Del¬ 
phiniums and herbaceous; Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, Sussex, 
for Sweet Peas ; Messra. Jackman and Son, Woking, for 
herbaceous; Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, lor Sweet 
Peas; Mr. J. MiioDonuld, Harpenden, for Grasses; Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for Delphiniums and herbaceous; 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. for shrubs in the open air; Messrs. 
R. Sydenham, Ltd., Birmingham, for Sweet Peas; Yoko¬ 
hama Nursery Co., Kingsway, W.C., for Japanese trees and 
miniature gardens; Messrs. Young and Co., Hatherley, 
Cheltenham, for C&matioriB. 

Silver Bankhian. — Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, for Japanese »rees; Messrs. Godfrey and Son, 
Exmouth, for Campanulas, Pelargoniums, and herbaceous 
plants; Guildford Hardy Plant Co., for herbaceous; Mr. H. 
Lakeman, Thornton lieath, for Border and Tree Carna¬ 
tions; Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, for Carnations; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for flowering plants; Messrs. 
J. Peed and Sons, Norwood, for Streptocarpus and Glox¬ 
inias; Mr. O. Reuthe, for rock plants: Mr. VV. Wells, Jun., 
Merstham, for hardy plants; Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, 
Chislet'Urst, for hardy plants; Messrs. G. nnd A. Clark, 
Dover, for hardy plants ; Messra W. Cutbush and Son, 
Highgate, for Carnations, greenhouse plants, etc.; Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, for alpines. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs. Artindale and Son, Sheffield, 
for Violas; Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., Codsall, for hardy plants; 
Messra. Barr and Sons, for herbaceous; Messra. Blackmore 
and Langdon, Bath, for Delphiniums ; Messrs. Carter Page 
and Co., Tendon Wall, for Dahlias and Violas; Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for rock garden; Mr. Frank Lilley, 
Guernsey, for Gladioli and Iris ; Mr. J. Piper, Bayswater, 
for clipped trees; Mr. G. Stark, Great Rvburgh, for Sweet 
Peas; Sir. C. Turner, for Carnations; Messrs. Thompson 
aud Charman, Bushey, for herbaceous plants. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Large Silver Cup. 

Major Waldorf Astor, M.P., Cliveden (Gr., Mr. Camm), 
for Grapes and Nectarines. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Kniohttan. — Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, for vegetables. 

Silver Knightian. — Sir Daniel Gooch, Hylands, 
Chelmsford (Gr., Mr. W. Heath), for vegetables. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bed¬ 
ford, for Strawberries; Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, for 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers. 

Silver Banksian.— Lady Wernher, Luton Hoo(Gr., Mr.. 
Metcalfe), for Strawberries and Peaches; Messrs. Whlte- 
legge and Page, Chislehurst, for Newberry. 

HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES. 
Medals. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Abbott Bros., Southall, for 
OBterley table tray, etc.; Messrs. Barr and Sons, forclOehes, 
frames, etc.; Mrs. S. Miller, Marlow, for Moyleen con¬ 
fections; Air. H. Pattisson, Streatham, for horse boots, 
weeding tools, turf renovators; Castles Shipbreaking Co., 
Millbauk, for teak-wood garden furniture ; Four Oaks 
Spray ng Machine Co., Sutton Coldfield, for spraying 
machines, pumps, etc.; Messrs. Hughes. Bolckow, and Co., 
Blyth. for teak-wood garden furniture ; Leyton Timber Co., 
Hutton, Surrey, for rustic garden furniture; Messrs. Liberty 
and Co.. Regent-street, W., for Japanese and English 
pottery, etc.; Messra. Maggs and Co.. Bristol, for garden 
seats, tables, and tents; Mr. H. C. Slingsby, Old-street, 
E.C., for patent ladders and barrows ; Messrs. E. A. White,’ 
Ltd., Paddock Wood, Kent, for insecticides, sprayers, etc. 

Bronze Banksian.— Mr. Percy Bunyard, Croydon, for 
fumigating compounds and sundries; Garden City Trug 
Co., Fleet, Hants, for trugs with and without tools ; Messrs 
Truslove and Hanson, Sloane-street, S.W., for gardening 
books *, Messrs. J. Crispin and Sons, Bristol, for green¬ 
houses, boilers, and frames; Messra. H. C. Philcox, Ltd. 
Brixton, 8.W., for ladders, steps, barrows, etc. ’ 

PICTURES. 

Medala 


Silver Banksian. -Miss H. M. Bulkley, Holland Villas- 
road, W. 

Bronze Banksian. -Mrs. E Heisch, Stanmore; Mias 
E. Lamont, Carlisle Place. S.W. ; Alios M. Linnell 197 
Adelaide-road. N.W.; Airs. S. .Miller; Alias F. M. l'ilking- 
ton, 17. Pembridge-eardens. S.W.; Mias F. Randolph 8 
Cannalt-gardens, Putney, S.W. ; Alias E. Warrington ’48* 
Buckleigh-road, Streatham Common, S.W. ’ 

GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. — Messrs. T. Crowther and 
Son 1 , Fulham. 

Bronze Banksian.—M r. H. Jones, Bath. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5a. Od. Cash, 

or 15'- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

_ Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, snd hare made 
and sold over 20,000 Alachines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell. 
Pump, and even*thing included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON 
bKmYnOHAM 3 WORKS ’" 851 MOSELEY STREET! 

TJUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A doth- 

„ bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, la. * 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER. 63 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. I 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

i f- - BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete *eo- 
tion best Quality 
^ Red Deal,* m- 

[ '■ j 11 JJI jj|H IJ ' n *‘ cover *‘* 

Bu BmRmUL PI I)onr fitted witli strong 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright ItegiMered. bolts, eic. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 § 6 /- 

7 ft long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

10 ft. long, 8 rt. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 0 2b- 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23/- 

Varriage Paid to any Station in England and Wale*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BZDDX a OX6Z>. 

Work*, 6 acre*. 


_GLASS_ 

Speolal Prloes for Cash with Order in Hull. 

QLA08, 4/21 ox. Boxes. 


9 x 7 in.23'- .. 41/6 

10nudllx8in. 24 6 45- 

12,13.14, 15 x 8 in. 25- .. 46/- 

11,12. 13, 14 x 9 in. 26 - 47- 

12. 13. 14 x lOin. 27-. 49- 

13 x 11 in.28 - 51 - 

16.18. 20x10 in.A 

16.18, 20 x 11 in. \ 23/- .. 53/- 

12, 14, 15,16 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. J 

16, 17.18. 20 x 13 in.1 -- 

16, 18. 20. 22, 24 x 14 in.| 30 - .. 66- 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.1 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16in./ 31/ - * * 58 " 

20. 22.24 x 18 in. 33/- .. 60/- 

PUTTY, Beet Soft.—1 cwt., 8/-; Jcwt., 4/3; Jcwt., 
2 6; MlhK, 1/6. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-whe el. i/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, In 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3’6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. IJ x 2in. lix’Sin. Iix2in. Ux2iln. l|x2Jin. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8- 8/3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. 

r. & T- BOSS, Xatds, 

BURTON STREET, HULL. v 
■mmi ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-whe el, i/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, In 7 lb. lever 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 
hours without attention. 


CHAS.P.RINHEUACo. ( Lti 

60, Southwark Bt., London. 



GREENHOUSE 

pape I.l.i ot .(luridly eonotructed Greenhoiwn, Frame*. 
»nd all Garden Rwpiiaitea tr** for a postcard. 

A. SMAR T. Kinpir« Work a Mile End. Glasgow. 



Strawberry Netting S 

* ^ you have 

seen and approved of the netting. Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the beat 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Con be sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can gl*n 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 

address— H.J« GASSON, The Net^WorksTRYK. 
fPHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstal ISj&c., or direct by postf rom the MAN AG E R. 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PORTABLE WOODEN BUILDINGS. 


LATEST DESIGNS IN 
RUSTIC WORK. 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSE. 

•Substantially constructed in 
sections, complete with door, JL'W'O’kS&'Vfll 
rentilutor, stages, 21 oz. glass. Jr 
Any handy man can fix. 


together. The framework is of 2 in. by 1 in , 2 in. by 2 in., 
2 in. by 3 in., and 2 in. by 4 in. (according to size) good, well-, 
seasoned Timbers, covered with best tongued and grooved 
Roof is also boarded and covered with 


All Rustic Work Manufactured at Own 
Works under Our Own Supervision. 

Nothing lends a more picturesque appearance to a garden 

1 -- “- ,r -—h;le its utility as a re- 

" •' Good sound 

_ _ rustic wood. 

Complete with seats, 
tions. Simply screwed 
lize or shape in 


Matchboards. 

Asphaltic Rooting Felt, Good Doors with Locks and Keys, 
all Windows Glazed, necessary Bolts, Screws, Ac., every¬ 
thing complete, carefully packed on Rail at Works. 

4 7 ft. by 5ft. 0 l .‘ £15 0 

10 ft. by 7 ft! £6 5 0 

^ 12 ft. by 8 ft. .. £3 12 ^ 

J H m L® ‘z 1 ! 1 loft, by 9ft. .. £11 0 0 

n' KB y Ll 111 16 ft. by 10 ft. .. £13 o 9 

^ 'll^I 20 ft. by 12 ft. .. £2010 0 

Floors Extra. 


than a rustic-built Summer House, while 
treat in open air is a convenience at all times 
timber only used, ornamented with hard 
Stained and varnished throughout. Cc“p'.t 
Guaranteed Watertight. Made:::::"":" 1 

together. Any handy man can erect any 
30 minutes. All carefully packed on rail at Works. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of inch well-seasoned, 
— tongued andgroved boards. 
^n^5^HS^^a^^^?^%^height in front 11 in. ; and at 
back 22 in., with 2-in. lights, 
^Q^ ^^—^^ ^Ppc^j^painted and glazed 21.^ oz. 

A ; 2-light frames, 6 ft. by 
4 ft. 52s. 6d. ; 8 ft. by 6 ft., 50s. 

GARDEN LIG HTS. 

Well mortised and pinned to 
tenoned rails, properly rabbeted for 
the glass, 2 in. sash bars. 

Uiiglazed, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 4s.; 5 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. 3s. 3d ; 4 ft. by 3 ft., \\VkV 

3«.; 3 ft. by 2 ft., 2s. 3d. With glass 

lls. 6d., 10s., 6s., 4s. 3d. Glazed, 13s. 6d., 11s. 6d., 7s. 9d., 4s. 9d. 

THE “COOPER” LAWN MOWER. No. la. 

^ And the World’s Best. 

—, For general efficiency it cannot be 

surpassed. 

IQ IfVKggP? -T Excels for tine quality of material and 
tinish, simple adjustments, no clog- 
ging with grass, smooth cutting. 

Sizes.8 in. 10 in. 12 in. Min. 16 in. 

Usual Price .. 16 - 17.6 18/6 21/- 22/6 

To clear 14/6 each. 

GARDEN ROLLERS^ Double Cylinders. 

Best, quality. New design, with rounded edges, double 
cylinder, solid ends, planed centre joints, steel axles, 
balanced handles, and painted in good colours. 

Approximate. "V" 

Weight. Price. 'M 

8iz?s. Cwt. qrs. lbs. £ s. d. JR 

14 by 14 .. 1 3 6.. 1 15 0 If 

16 by 16 .. 2 1 9.. 2 0 0 

13 by 18 .. 2 3 9 2 10 0 

20 by 20 .. 3 1 7 2 15 0 

22 by 22 ..4 0 21 3 5 0 

24 by 24 .. 4 2 18 .. 4 5 0 0 A!m \ 

Rollers only delivered Free to jpg Hfff f 

any Railway Goods Station 
in England. 


COACH AND HARNESS 
HOUSE.— Suitable for 1 pony 


No. 32. No. 34. No. 33. 

Size : 15 in. deep. 8 ft. high. 4 ft. across path, 
ce, 4s. 9d. each. Stained and v arnis hed, 2s. 3d. extra. 

RUSTIC GARDEN SHELTERS. 


PORTABLE HUT.—Can 

be used for Poultry, or as Cycle 
Houses, Workshops, Dark Rooms, 
Tool and Potting Sheds, Ac., 6 ft. 
by 4 ft,, 42s. ; 7 ft. by 5 ft.. 
52s. 6d. ; 9 ft. by 6 ft.. 75s. ; if com¬ 
plete with a good stout floor, on 
strong joists, 6s., 8s. 6d., 15a. extra 
respectively. 


-The illustration 


SPAN-ROOF LOOSE BOXES. 

hows a range of three boxes, £H| 
langer and hayrack to each. « fjgv 
n sections in readiness for erec- ]«JB 
ion. Any size made. Sizeover 
It. 21 ft. by 9 ft., 10 ft. high to 
idge, and 7 ft. 6 in. high to eaves, £2110s. 


No. 25. No 26. 

Size, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., 42 -. 8ize, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., 37/6. 

RUSTIC LAWN TENNIS HOUSE.-No. 19. 


GARDEN TRELLIS. 
No. 7a. 

For lawn tennis and croquet 
lawns, training creeping 
plants, shrubs, etc. 12 ft. 
long when open. 


a This house is made 
roomy and suitable for 

made in sections, it can 
be fixed and refixed at 

Strongly made,^stained 
10 ft. long, 5 ft. deep. 

STABLE AND GARDEN BARROW. 

^Special, ^cheap, hard wood. 


Height 1 ft. 1 ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 
Planed 1/1 17 2 1 


GARDEN HOSE REELS. 
No. 5a. 

Iron Framo, painted reels. 

To carry 100 ft. i in. hose, 8s. 6d. 

120 ft. J in. hose. 9s. 6d. 
About 180 ft. i in. hose, lls. Od. 


BICYCLE AND 
TRICYCLE HOUSES. 

No. 20. (Span Roof.) 

3 ven pieces; 
together at 


pimply 

Bicycle houses, 6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. ,jj||[l‘ HI | IIII 

6 in., £2 7s. 6d. ; Tricycle houses, H I [L 

6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft.. £3 <s. bd. If 

outside painted with our 1 atent --AJVsMg ^ (L'-j 
Rot-proof Composition, 10 per 
cent, extra. 

HUTS AND SHELTERS. 

_ v For Open-Air Treatment 

, j w'T _jT| of Consumption and vari- 

V A ous forms of Tuberculosis 

Disease. 
niuntrated Lift. 

IRON BUILDINGS 
*»*•»..of every description. 

Prices, Plans, and Specitication Free on Receipt 
of Particulars. 

POULTRY APPLIANCES 

Of every description supplied. J 

Incubators, Foster Mothers’ 3 

Cooi» and Runs, Fattening J 

Pens, Dog Kennels, Etc, 3 

Send for List. 


In 60 ft. lengths complete wii h 
self-fitting tap union and branch 
pipe with rose and jet. 


Prices—Plain . 
Wire Armoured 


WATER BARROW. No. 15a. 

With Oval Galvanised Steel Tub. .» 

Painted Frame. - „ 

Cash Prices. 

Galls. £ s. d. 

20 115 U 

30 . 2 3 6 •fJU* 

40 .2 11 0 

CHEAP TIMBER 

(Good, Sound, Well Seasoned). 
MATCHBOARDS per 100 ft. run. 
Jin. by 4 in., 46; £ in. by 4 in., 5 6; J in. by 
1 in. by 6 in.. 136. 

UNPLAINED TIMBER per 100 ft. 

? in. by 2 in., 3 6:1 in. by 2 in., 4 6; 1 in. by 3 in., 
by 2 in., 6.9; 2 in. by 2 in.. 9.-; 2 in. by 3 in., 
SASH BARS per 100 ft, 

2 in. by 1 in., 7/6; 2i in. by 1 in., 9 6; 3 in. by 1 
3 in. by lj in.. 16 6. 

GLASS G KEEN HOUSE DOORS. 

5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. G in., 7 6 each ; 6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. 

VENTILATORS. 

Top or Side, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., 26 each. 


These are self-setting, and can be 
placed anywhere. 

Bum wood, coal, coke, or other fuel. 
Prices : 

6 gulls., 24s. ; 8 galls., 27s. 6d ; 

10 galls., 32s. 6d. ; 12 galls., 36s. 6d. 
Brass draw-off cocks fitted, 

8s. extra. 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED IRON. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

21 oz. 200 ft. Boxes. 

8 by 6. 38- -; 9 by 7. 40 -; 10 by 8, 43. -; 12 by 8.44/-; li 

'VjJ^n.^ M in., 16 in., 18 in., 20 in.. 22 in.. 24 in. by 12,! 
16 in., 18 in., 20 in., 22 in., 24 in. by 14, 54 -. 

18in., 20 in., 22 in. 24 in., by 16, 56 -. 

20 in., 22 in., 24 in. by 13, 58 -. 

Glaziers’ Diamonds. 6/-, 7,6, and 10 6 each. 
Ready Mixed Paint. Reliable. Quick Drying. 
2/-; biihf, 3/9; 28 lbs., 7, -; 56 lbs., 13 6 ; 112 IDs.. 2b ,-. 


Long 

Each 


Prime Sheets. Special Quotations for quantities. 

COMPRESSED ROOFING FELT. 

15 yds. by 1 yd. wide. 

36 per roll, 6 for 19.6, 12 for 36/-. 


ESTIMATES for Every Description of Horticultural Wood and Iron Buildings, Moating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, &c., &c., FREE. 


W. COOPER, LTD., 743d, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E 
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SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1915. 


BUTTON'S CABBAGES for August Sowing. 

—Sutton’s Harbinger Cabbage, per packet, Is., post 
fret*. The earliest and best. Award of Merit R.H.S.. after 
trial at Wisloy. Geo. J. Frost. Esq., writes : " My Cabbages 
a*-e always the envy and admiration of everyone who sees 
them. I never fail to let people know that they are the 
inimitable Harbinger, in my opinion the finest ea^ly Cabbage 
ever raised."__ 


TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS are now 

-^* being planned by us in all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely garden practically all the year round. The plants 
when put in need not be moved for several years, and only 
require weeding nnd keeping clean, and an occasional water¬ 
ing during drought, and there is no annual replanting or 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


In consequence of tbe August Bank Holi¬ 
day. we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated AUGUST 7th. 1915. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In tbe week preceding to ensure Insertion. 
No advertisement Intended for that issue can 
be receiv ed, a ltered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. JULY 29th. 


BUTTON’S APRIL CABBAGE, per packet, 

^ lg., post free. __ 

BUTTON'S Flower of Spring CABBAGE, 


BELFAST, JULY 6th, 1915. “ The Herba- 

■U ceous Bonier designed and supplied by you last winter 
is so fine that I aiu contemplating another border."— 
Particulars, with Special War Prices, on application to KEL- 
WAY A SON'S Retail Plant Department, Langport, Som. 

W EBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE.— 

"Britain's Great Cabbage.” For July nnd August 
sowing. Earliest and best in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to "bolt." A warded hundreds of First 
prizes at allows. 6d. and la. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce, 


per ounce. Is., post free. 


Seedsmen, 


S UTTON & SONS, The King’ 

Reading. _ 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


HHOICE PLANTS. — Magnolia parviflora, 

^ 78. 6d. each; Rose Hugonis, 2s. 6d. each; Andromeda 
speciosa pulvernlenta, 2s. 6<L each; Myosotidium nobile, 
3s. 6d. each. All the above were described in last week's 
Gardknino Ilt.uhtratkd, and can be supplied by— 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries, 
Maidstone.___ 


The Offices of M GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. — Mr. 

»» John r 


* » John Lewis, Gardener to Tom Oram, Esq., writes: 
" I have grown your Emperor Cabbage for over 20 years, and 
have never seen one * bolt.’ I think it is the best Cabbage 
that can be grown for all gardens, large or small."—WEBB 
A HONS, LTD., The King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


BUNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES.—Our new 

" Catalogue is Now Ready and will lie sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains have 
fallen at Maidstone, and the runners should be strong an l 
early this year. The best new varieties are included.— 
GEO. BUNYARD A CO., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

-LI early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, eta, 16s. 100; 
open pound, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.—LAXTON BROTHERS. Bedford. _ 

■pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 
J-J tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin’s "New Cul¬ 
tural Guido ” for full part iculars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDKVIN & CO., Rahy Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 

WONDERFUL PERENNIAL BROCCOLI, 

" " 5 to 9 large heads for years. Photo free, showing 3 

years' crops. Seed, Is. packet; plants, Is. dozen; 5s. 100.— 


LRR’S SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

Finest strains of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Special 


DARR'S AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS. 

~ Autumn Crocuses, Colchicums, hardy Cyclamens, 
Slembergias, Roman Hyacinths, etc. List on application. 
—BARR A SONS. King-street. Covent Garden. London. 


"WATERER’S “Wargrave” Novelties.— 

* * Special list of new choice and rare Rock, Alpine, and 
Herbaceous Plants post free. Linaria macedonica speciosa 
(A.M. R.H.8., June 22nd), Is each; 10s. per dozen.—JOHN 
WATERER. HONS. A CRISP, LIMITED, The Arcade, 
Liverpool-st., E C. Nurseries: Bagshot and Twyford, Berks. 


BOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Sum 


" for Summer Sowing: Exhibition ] 
free on application.—DOBB1E & Co. 
Edinburgh. 


luisites, eta, post 
xoyal Seedsmen, 


T)ON’T MISS THIS. — Grow as many 

-I-’ Vegetables ss you can for the spring for they will be 
wanted. & oz. Cabbage, first early ; J oz. second early do.; 
I oz. Red Cabbage; J oz. hardy Lettuce ; J oz. Tripoli Onion 
seed. The lot of first-class seeds, second to none on the 
market, for Is. 2d., free.—S. G. LEIGH. Broughton. Hants. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical A rtist-Ganlener. Silver Medal Internat. Exbib., 
1912. Original designs fdr gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

■I* — Splendid stock of healthy plants. Special cheap 

Collections for cash. Catalogue free.—YOUNG & CO., 
Gold Medalists, Hatherley, Cheltenham. _ 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side. 6s. 6a. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN PER 8LUYS, F.R.H.S., Gnei nsey. 

BOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

■kv and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 


WALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 
" * plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of tneir variety 
a nd quality ? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 

BARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—40 lead- 

■Ll ing varieties. Stout, transplanted plants ready for the 
borders. My usual quality, 12, 2s. ; 25, 3s. 6d. ; 50, 6s. 6d., 
ca rr. paid.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 

H ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'J 5s., free; 6 Orchis roseum, new species, 5s. ; 6 Orchis 
»lba, new species, 5s.; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s.—P. B. O'KELLY, 
Nuraeri cs. Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. _ 


CRISP, Fordham. Colchester. 


HABBAGE, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, 

^ Kale, and Leek plants, choice sorts, Is. 100, post free. 
Superior vegetable seeds. Lists gratis.—G. SALE & SON, 
Wokingham, Berks. (Established 1818.) _ 


REEDS for PRESENT SOWING.—Pedi- 

O gree strains. Reasonable prices. Catalogue, 72 pages, 90 
illustrations, free . —ELLISON, 43,West B r omwich. Est. 1 890. 


WE WERE PLAGUED WITH BIRDS at 

» » Peas, Strawberries, until I made our Scarers. Always 
glistening and chiming. Will Inst for years. 3, post paid* 
Is. 3d.; 12, 3 b. 6<1.—J. WELLBANK. Banbury. _ 

HARDEN POTS.—10 8*in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in.,. 

'J 20 5 in., 30 3J in., 30 3J in., 20 2|in., packed free, in crate- 
(returnable) 7s6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill._ 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

J- strong cord nttached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
nnd take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6s. ; 25 by 3, 
7s. ; 25 by 4, 8s. ; standards for same, 10 feet high, Is. each. 
-MOORE & CO., Net Works, Rye. _ 


BEST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2a.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free -Only address, H. J. GASSON. Net Works, Rye. 


HARDEN NETTING. — Best Bird-Proof; 

25 by 1J yards. Is.; by 4$ yards, 3«. 9d. ; by 8J yards, 
7s. 6d.; cheaper kinds, and any size, made. Over 5s. orders 
carriage paid.—KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost anti 

-L birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8 s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for ls.-H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»» Lawrence-road, South Tottenham. N. Conservv 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portabte 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


BEST TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

■D Bird-proof, Bmall mesh, 50 yards by 1J yards, Is. 6d. ; or 
2J yards, 3s. ; or 4$ yards, 5s. 9d. Over 5s. orders carriage 
paid.-STRAWBERRY NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk Ter¬ 
race, Ixiwest oft. _ 


E stablished 126 years. 


T OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-U -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, Is.; 45 by 2,2s.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2s , carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOORE A CO.. Net Works. Rye._ 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

■L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT A 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle Bradford._ 


fJETTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

■L* ’ —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5a. 
carriage paid; cheai>er kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK.— 

Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Gates, Seats, and Tables 
English Larch and Oak Poles. Larch, 11 ft.. Is. 4d. ; 4-5 in. 
diameter. Oak, 14 ft., Is. Id. ; dia. 3 in.-W. WALTERS & 
OO.. Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: 1646. 

f)LD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application.—BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms, Ac. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free.-BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., 
Norwich. _ 


TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

-I- dens. Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Stakes, nnd Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL¬ 
TON A PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


P VINERY’ & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spider. American Blight, Thrin. Green Fly, Ac. Sold in tins. 
6 d. to 6s. each. Wholesale-PRICE S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea, London. 8.W._ 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

v Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


IENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

"Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
I. "Plastine." supersedes Putty. 16s. perewt. Full 
lars from-W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
tea. Asents throughout the country. 


HARDEN ROLLERS. —Double cylinders, 

'J solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28s.; 
2\ cwts., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid, 
lists free. — J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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away the birds by using our SPECIAL, ITKUiT NBTTLNU. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds.. 7s. 6d. Cosh. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
-THE GOUROCK ROPE WORK CO.. Ltd., I>owestoft 
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Y/AKELEYs 

■ .i‘ELEBiRATED;• ---"il: 

HOP MANURE 

i uPATEHTED. : . 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Id the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smcllinc (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, Riving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in baits. 28 lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs.. 3,6; cwt.. 6/-; 
Scwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt.. 55/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier. London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also W&weley's Ground Garden Lime, fi/- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


■ • . ... ; ' _ 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 

THE FINEST ONION IN CULTIVATION IS 

DANIELS’ SELECTED AILSA CRAIG. 

T ARGE handsome Bulbs. When well grown, weigh 2 lbs. 
I 1 to 8 lbs. each, and of splendid flavour; first-class for 
exhibition. Seed with cultural directions, l’er ox 2/-; per pkt. 9d. 

OTHER ONION? FOR AUTUMN SOWING. f 

DANIF.L8' GIANT ROCCA. One of the best .. per oz. OB 

ITALIAN TRIPOLI. Red or White. 0 6 

WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI. Very large, pkt. 4d. 1 0 

ZITTEAUGIANTYELLOW. Very fine. 0 0 

CABBAGES FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

DANIELS' DEFIANCE. A very fine.short-legged, compact, 
mid-early variety; growing to 10 or 12 lbs. each, ex¬ 
ceedingly tender. Our own special stock 

per pkt. Gd.; per oz. 1 6 

DANIELS'LITTLE QUEEN. Very early ,. 6d.; „ 1 0 

ELLAM S EARLY DWARF. Splendid stock .. „ 0 9 

FLOWER OF SPRING. Small, very early .. „ 0 0 

DANIELS' GIANT RED DRUMHEAD. Very fine ,. 1 0 

Full lilt of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, tpeeially recommended 
for present sowing, gratis and post fne on application. 


DANIELS BR 0 S.I? 

BY ROYAL WARRANT KlADWlTI-l 

TO H.M.THEKING nUlYWrlLN 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft, long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 29- 

Carriagt Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, witli Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BBDFOH.D. 
Works, G acres. 


•TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

JL colour, snecially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, c.ui be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7s. 61. ; by 4 yds., 9s. Gd. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Or lers over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GA8SON, Net 
Works Ryo. Established 126 yenrs. 


LrlV 

Carmona 


and your vegetables will bear maximum crops. Every plan 6 
and every square yard of ground will double and treble in 
yield. Feeu your flowers with it, and your garden will be a 
blaze of colour throughout the season. Carmona provides 
the lood that plants need, as much as they need, and when 
they need it. 

CARMONA 

Enrich your Seed Beds with Carmona, and 
Feed it to Growing Plants. 

All Seedsmen sell it in tins, Gd., 1 -, i'G ; Bags, H lbs., i.6; 
3S lbs., 7,6; 56 lbs., 13,6; 113 lbs., SO/-. 

R0BIN80N BROTHERS LTD., WEST BROMWICH. 


SOW NOW Ijp 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 

RUNNER 

FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 


92, Long Acre, j^Oee^L^ 
London, W.C. - r- ^ 

Managing Director. 


“SYNDIC" 

GARDEN HOSE 

Made in/our grades, all qualities guaranteed. 
Grade N>>. 2 will outlast three ordinary cheap kinds. 
60ft. length, jin. 3-ply, complete with Union and Tap 
Rose, 29/10. carr. pd.; gin., 36 3; Jin., in 4-ply, 49/10. 
Grade No. 3 (Corrugated Surface), the Best Garden 
Hose made—cannot kink or unwrap. Jin.,8<l.; gin.,9d.; 
jin., lOd. per ft., carr. paid, in 30ft. lengths upwards 
Catalogue of Lawn Mowers & Garden Requisites post Jfee from 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE LTD., 


SANKEYS ,k oi'' POTS ■ FO / 

> ^ RF.^T Anri CheaDesh 


F Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

5Ute qusntlty of esch »li« required and have carriage paid 
quotation (" carriage frequently amount* to half value ol 
goods), or write lor Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POT5 ot ail descriptions. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 

Pan* from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY <* SON r LTP, 
Bui well PoHeries, NOTTINGHAM. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRII 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain 

Cinerarias, Obconicos, Calceolar 
16 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. L 

JOHN STEVENS & 80N, Nurseries, 

MU LAS 

las. &c. 
ist free. 

COVENTRY. 

VAPORITE - 

, Of all Seedsmen 
Strawson Cmemicai C» L’» 79 Queen Victoria S* 

LS 

V THE SOIL 

LON DON 


— 

1 ON SALE BULL’S EVEf 
1 FOOD for F> LAIN 

THE STANDARD OF PERFECTIO 

1YWHERE | I 

! TS I 

■ AS ADVERTISED ON THE RAILWAYS 



TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— Acloth- 

XI bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in 41 Farm and Home. J list the 
book for revding round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


When 

the Government 
advises you 
to exercise thrift, 
they don’t mean 
“Stop Spending,** 
but only 

“Stop Wasting.** 

Besides that, 
you can even be 
more thrifty than usual, 
and still spend more 
than usual, 
always provided that 
you don’t waste 
what you spend. 

To sum up— 
money well spent 
is money well won. 
Therefore spend wisely, 
and in garden matters 
buy from Bees. 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 

John K. King & Sons’, Reading, 


Defiance Cabbag e. 

Of widespread popularity and absolutely unsurpassed as 
a large, compact, tender, and crisp Cabbage. 

Price 6d. per pkt., 1/- per oz. 

“The best Garden Cabbage I ever had.” 

Mr. W. Goodman. 

John K. King & Sons’ 

Exhibition Globe Onion. 

Without an equal. Frequently grows 2 lb. and 3 lh. in 
weight. Enormous cropper, mild and delicate flavour. 

Pried Gd. & 1/- per pkt., 2- per oz. 

“ Splendid in form, very mild, and of excellent 
flavour." Mr. J. Aldridoe. 

Unique List of Seeds for 8ummer and Autumn 
Sowing post free on application. 

JOHN K. KING <& SONS. 

Sef.d Growers and Experts, 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX, 
whose Seeds have ;20 years’ reputation. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the August Bank Holi¬ 
day, we shall be obliged to go to prose earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated AUGUST 7th, 1915. 

Orders should he sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure Insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, JULY 29th. 

■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

X) the best STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS, etc., kevp 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-LAtin and Lai in- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free. 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and ahruba”— 
Times. —PUBLISHER.63. Lincoln's Inn Fields,London. W.CL 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

Xj suitable for small bush protection. 14 lb*, in bag, 3a, 
package free.—H. J. GASSON, Net "Works, Rye. 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Eseallonla Langleyensis.—On seeing a 
wall gracefully clad with this I did not 
recognise it at first, but it is a beautiful 
shrub and -distinct in habit and colour. It 
is evidently hardy as seen at Buckhnrst. 
-W. 

Erinacea pungens. — Under conditions 
described above this has stood two winters 
perfectly. There were fairly severe frosts 
after Christmas in 1913. and much rain 
last winter. It is planted on the top of a 
rockery in an open, exposed position. It 
has not yet flowered, though it has in¬ 
creased in size.—L. J. Rogers, Wcctwood, 
Leeds. 

The desert Palm of Colorado (Wasliing- 
tonia filifera).—Prof. Jepson sends us a 
photograph of this strange Palm in a 
Colorado desert. Probably some of these 
Palms would be hardy in this country. 
Growing the vegetation of our own 
climate is the safest way. Striving to 
grow Palms and other tropical-looking 
plants usually leads to a poor result In 
beauty. 

Lothian Stocks.—The display from the 
plants which stood out over the winter 
has been phenomenal. Planted in April 
of 1914, in a deep, mellow, and well- 
manured position, they bloomed well in 
the autumn, and, owing to the absence of 
frost, they wintered well, only a few 
blanks being caused by damp. With the 
advance of spring, growth was renewed, 
and for over two months the plants have 
been a solid mass of bloom. Even, now 
(July 3rd) no signs of deterioration are 
Visible.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

The blue Bindweed (Convolvulus maurl- 
tanicus).—In recent sunny days I enjoyed 
one of the best edgings I have seen of this 
handsomest of dwarf Bindweeds. It, re¬ 
mained out through the winter, protected 
by a little loose Bracken. It is so seldom 
used in any effective way that many do 
not know how hardy it is. Plants that 
winter out, if they escape, are stronger 
and flower better than young ones turned 
out in spring. No flower garden is right 
without good edging plants, and this, is 
one of the best and flowers all the summer. 
~W. 

Queen Mary's Larkspur.—I have seen so 
much of the beauty of the Delphiniums 
that I thought nothing new couid ever sur¬ 
pass the varieties already seen. Now 
comes one from Messrs. Bunyard, of Maid¬ 


stone, called Queen Mary. It was raised 
in the nursery there and it would be diffi¬ 
cult to describe its beauty. The outer 
division of the flower is an iridescent flow 
of blues and purples and the centre a boss 
of delicate primrose colour. The next 
object, having such a thing, would be how 
to place it in relation to other things, and 
that, I have no doubt, some of our readers 
will solve for themselves.—W. 

Vlllarsla ovata.—Two new Villarsias— 
or at least new to me—in one season are 
interesting. V. ovata Is quite distinct 
from the one to which reference was made 
recently as V. reniformis. They have the 
same beautifully-fringed flowers. These 
plants will be most welcome for fountain 
basins. At present they are too rare to 
trust in the open water.—W. 

Campanula pusilla Miss Wilmott. — A 
pretty variation of the alpine flower 
brought first Into gardens, and a very 
useful plant in no need of rockwork to 
show its charms. One meets the wild 
plant by the side of many of the routes 
through the Alps. Other forms worth 
growing might lie found. This form, we 
find, is not so free as the old one. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Delphinium nudioaule. — My experience 
of this, in an ungenial northern climate, 
in rather heavy, limeless soil, is that it is 
one of the easiest of plants. I have had 
plants raised from seeds, self-sown or 
otherwise, for many years, which always 
begin coming up in January, in places 
where they get no sun between September 
and April. Care must be taken against 
slugs when the plants are small and 
tender and one is apt to forget that slugs 
may come out even in mid-winter. When 
the plants get bigger, slugs are not much 
to be feared. They flower freely for about 
two seasons, blit are not long-lived.—L. J. 
Rogers, Wcetwood, Leeds. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolate In Scotland.— 
This handsome shrub, still best known to 
many as Crinodendron Hooker!, Is again 
id full flower at Orehardton, Castle- 
Douglas, where Mr. Robinson-Douglns has 
cultivated it with success for a number of 
years. I can safely say that it was never 
so fine as this season. The plant has stood 
many hard winters, some of which proved 
fatal to subjects which had a much higher 
reputation for hardiness. It has steadily 
increased in size until it is quite 10 feet 
high and 7 feet or 8 feet through. On 
June 17, when I saw it, this specimen was 
bearing hundreds of its distinct and at¬ 
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tractive flowers. It is on the lower por¬ 
tion of a mound in the well-sheltered rock 
garden, which lies quite close to the 
Solway, but is well sheltered in most 
directions by trees and shrubs.—S. Abnott. 

Pentstemon gracilis. — A delicately- 
coloured species, of good form, too. It is, 
we hope, hardy. The colour is purple and 
white. There is much interest in these 
wild Pentstemons of the vast Rocky 
Mountain chain, hut few of them are to be 
seen in gardens. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 1 

Verbena tenera, var. Mahonetti. — A 
bright and quaint little creeping Verbena, 
the colour purple with a white margin to 
the divisions of the flowers. It reminds 
us of the various little Verbenas of past 
days, including Defiance and others, that 
have passed out of cultivation. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

The Gentianette (Phacelia campanu- 
laria).—I have never had this so good as 
this year. The effect is charming, and 
everybody admires it. The plants were 
sown in April, but some which survived 
the winter are a little taller and stouter 
than the spring-sown plants. It might be 
worth while sowing this lovely Californian 
annual in the autumn.—W. 

Erigeron hybrldus Asa Gray.—During 
recent years several Erigerons of obviously 
hybrid origin have put in an appearance, 
that above named being one of the more 
distinct and free-flowering. - What its 
parentage is I do not know, though its 
garden value need not for a moment be 
doubted. What appeals most of all is its 
distinct. buff or apricot coloured flower- 
heads, which, with orange centre, afford 
quite a new feature in garden scenery. 
The plant is under 2 feet high, and when 
seen in a mass in the sunlight is most 
effective. At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society it was exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, and gained an award of merit, the 
firm grouping a batch of it under the 
towering spikes of Eremerus Warei, of 
orange tone, and with which it harmonises 
in the most pleasing manner—E. H. J. 

Lobelia laxiflora var. angustifolia. — A 
small packet of tills uncommon, but rather 
pretty Lobelia, sown in July, 1914, has 
given me several pots of bloom for the 
past month. It is a half-hardy herbaceous 
perennial growing about 2 feet high, the 
flowers tubular-shaped, scarlet tipped 
with orange-yellow, while the leaves are 
willow-shaped. Although a native of 
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Mexico, it thrives in this country under 
cool greenhouse treatment. My plants 
have been kept in 50 degs. to 00 degs. all 
winter. I have not yet tried cuttings, but 
liope to root u few when the plants have 
ceased blooming. It associates well with 
the trailing variety Sapphire, and is, per¬ 
haps, better known by the name 
Cavanillesii, under which it is usually 
catalogued by the various seedsmen.— 
P. H. S., Buck*. 

An unsought charm. — One of the 

prettiest effects of colour I have seen this 
year is in a bed of the large-flowered 
Forget-me-not, in which is a number of 
roots now in flower of Tropaeolum poly- 
phyilum, and the colour of the two 
together is quite novel. It is interesting 
to note that some of the prettiest things 
in the garden arise in this chance way. 
A root of Iris Lennder left in a bed has 
spread about and been quite a pretty 
feature. The wild Harebell, too, when it 
gets in among other dwarf plants, gives 
a very pretty effect.—W. 

Chinese Pinks (Dianthus sinensis).— 
The Chinese Pinks, of which I enclose 
some sjtecimens, are very effective just 
now. They are growing in thick clumps, 
in very j>oor, gravelly soil, round large 
beds of mixed Scotch Roses and Rosa 
rubrifolia, with the grey bloom of whose 
leaves they harmonise very well.—B. M., 
Dumfries. 

[A beautiful gathering of the many vari¬ 
coloured forms, both single and double, of 
this beautiful annual or biennial, accord¬ 
ing to the treatment given it. If sown 
early the plants will flower the first year, 
but if late, the second year. On dry, 
warm soils and given mild winters, the 
plants will live for two or three years.— 
Ed.] 

Noble giant Asphodels (Eremurus).—We 
have a fine set of these from Messrs. 
Wallace, of Colchester; tall, handsome, 
and clearly at home in our land. Those 
sent incline towards the yellow and tawny 
kinds—we think the handsomest. Their 
great value will be better seen when they 
art* grouixnl with choice evergreens. Now 
the stark look they often have is against 
them. The slight shelter and shade to the 
roots would help the growth, too. Among 
the finest sent are E. Bungei pallidus, a 
splendid variety. One may imagine what 
an effect this would give rising out of a 
group of Kalmia or choice Rhododendron, 
or the Alexandrian Laurel. E. Warei and 
Sir Michael are very fine. They came in 
a box about 5 foot long, and 2 feet had to 
bo out off the stems liefore packing. What 
a fine change from the old Asphodel which 
used to disfigure so many borders and so 
much of the arid land in N. Africa, where 
it is wild. 

Ramondla pyrenalea. — This has been 
very beautiful for some time past, and is, 
indeed, one of the most charming of easily- 
grown June-flowering alpines. Large 
rosettes of it have given a dozen or more 
of its tl-inch-high scapes, and as these in 
well-developed examples are usually three- 
flowered the effect of its deep mauve, 
goklen-eyed blossoms may be easily 
imagined. Happily the species is not 
fastidious, and asks for nothing more than 
a cool sequestered spot and the association 
of dripping rock or like surroundings. At 
Wisley I recently saw a delightful colony 
of it arranged amid nearly vertical rock in 
a shady nook which suited it exactly. Its 
jjerfect happiness was demonstrated by 
leaf, and plant, and blossom. In very 
sandy loam, or this and peat equally, the 
plant, with moisture, thrives apace. In 
drier, sunnier yiositions it is less happy, 
and the leaves burn at the edges. It may. 
however, be grown in peaty soil In full 
sun with constant moisture assured, 


though the effect is less good than when 
the plant is associated with rock. The 
white-flowered form is generally less 
successful, though one I have under the 
name of R. p. alba-rosea promises well, as 
much by vigour of growth as the great 
charm of its flesh-pink flowers.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Campanula orenulata.— This is a very 
desirable little Bellflower for the rock 
garden or moraine. The 5-inch or C-inch 
stems bear pendent, deep-blue flowers of 
pleasing form. It seems to be an easy 
doer, though full information on this 
I>oint is not yet available. I have it 
doing well and flowering freely in a 
moraine of crushed stones with a little 
lime rubbish.— S. Arnott. 

Lupins. — One of the most beautiful 
parts of the garden lately has been a 
broad border of Lupinus polyphyllus. The 
border, which is thirty-five yards long, 
runs along a Grass path and has a hedge 
behind it. The various exquisite shades 
of Lupins, of which I counted over 
thirty, make a charming picture. Few 
Iieoplc seem to know the new shades of 
Lupins, which are very different from the 
old-fashioned blue. Messrs. Barr’s Zulu 
gives a fine deep colour, which shows off 
the delicate mauves, cream, blues, etc.— 

B. M.— Dumfries. 

New species of Hawthorn? — As illus¬ 
trating how s]>ecies are multiplied by some 
authorities full descriptions are given in 
the (.hardeners' Chronicle of June 12th of 
what the writer from across the Atlantic 
describes as fourteen new species of 
American Hawthorns of the punctata 
group. It appears that all the so-called 
new species are but forms of the old and 
well-known Cratiegus punctata. To multi¬ 
ply names in this way because of some 
slight individual variation appears to be 
farcical, and calculated to destroy all 
interest in the matter. If all the other 
true si>ecies have been dealt with in a 
similar maimer—and I believe some of 
them have—one wonders liow many sup¬ 
posed si>eeies there are in North America. 
If the same rule were adopted in the case 
of our own native Hawthorn—that is, re¬ 
gard as a species every individual that 
differs in any way from the type — we 
should surely have at least 100 species 
common to this country instead of a single 
one.—K. R. W. 

Rook garden plants In bloom at Lllford 
Hall, Northants.— Plants now in bloom in 
the rock garden here include JSthionema 
grandiflorum, A. pulehellum, Acantholi- 
mon glumaceum, Asteriscus maritimus. 
Campanula hirsuta, C. pulla, C. muralis, 

C. Raineri, • Cheirantlius Allioni, Con¬ 
volvulus Cneorum, C. althaeoides, C. 
mauritanicus, Cypripedium spectabile, 
Dianthus deltoides, D. neglectus, D. 
graniticus, D. Emile Pare, D. Marie Pare, 
Delphinium nudicaule, Helianthemums in 
variety, Heuehera brizoides, H. graeillima, 
H. mieranthn rosea, II. Rosamunde, 
Hypericum Moserianum tricolor, Litho- 
sperwum fragile, Gypsophila dubia, G. 
prostrata, Malvastrum ooceineum, Meeo- 
nopsix cambrica fl.-pl., Onosma tauricum. 
Ononis Natrix, O. rotundifolia, Ourisia 
coccinea. Phlox canadensis, P. Laphami, 
Waldenbergia gracilis, Santolina virldis, 
Veronica rupestris, V. prostrata, V. 
Treherne, Cistus (many varieties), 
Ozothamuus rosmarinifolius, Viburnum 
Henryi, Photinia ovata, Astilbes in 
variety, and many others.—F. W. G. 

Two uncommon 8alvias.— Some time 
ago I was given two Salvias, which I had 
never before heard of—namely, S. Moor- 
croft iana and S. Monbreti. S. Moor- 
croft iana is not mentioned in Nicholson’s 
“Dictionary of Gardening,” but in John¬ 


son it is given as being a native of India. 
Of S. Monbreti, 1 con find no mention in 
any gardening dictionary. Both .were 
planted in the open garden, and both made 
good growth and were unharmed by 
frosts, though quite unprotected. The 
second year S. Moorcroftiana threw up 
three flower-spikes each about 4 feet in 
height. Each spike had, beside the lead¬ 
ing flower-shoot, six side-shoots, the lower 
three starting about 20 inches from tlie 
grournl and the upper three some 4 inches 
higher on the stem. The flowers are of a 
pale lavender colour. S. Monbreti threw 
up two flower-stems each about 2 feet 
0 inches in height. Each stem had nine 
flower-shoots. The blossoms are pure 
white, the upjier petals spotted with 
minute purple dots. Both are attractive 
plants, and are apparently hardy.— 
Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

8eedllng8 of Cytfsus Dalllmorel.— An 
interesting set of seedlings from this 
hybrid Broom lias flowered at Kew during 
the last few weeks. They were to be seen 
in two beds between the Tea Pavilion aud 
the Rose garden, near the Pagoda, and 
attracted a good deal of attention from 
visitors. The parents of C. Dallimorei are 
Cytisus scoparius Andreanus and C. albus, 
the former being the seed-bearer. 
Amongst the seedlings plants are found 
which differ greatly in both habit and 
colour of flowers. Some seedlings are 
identical with C. Dallimorei, others are 
improvements in size or colour of flowers 
or in vigour, some are inferior to the type, 
whilst others, again, are very similar to 
typical plants of C. albus mid C. scoparius 
Andreanus. Then there are plants which 
differ from any of these. One has almost 
white standard petals and crimson wing 
petals, others are cream and crimson, one 
is very like C. s. sulphureus (the Moou- 
light Broom), another has clear-yellow 
flowers, intermediate in size between those 
of the common Broom and C. albus, two 
or three plants have cream - coloured 
flowers like those of C. pnecox, but lack¬ 
ing the.disagreeable perfume of the flowers 
of that plant, whilst there are other plants 
which bear flowers of mixed colours which 
have no distinct individuality. It would 
appear that by a little selection it may 
become possible to raise C. Dallimorei true 
from seed, and if such is the case plants 
raised in that way should prove an ad¬ 
vantage over grafted specimens.—W. L. 

Deutzla Vllmorlns. — During the last 
fifteen years several very useful Deutzias 
have been added to our gardens, some 
sjjecies, others hybrids. The plant under 
notice is a species, and seeds were intro¬ 
duced from China ten years ago. In some 
respects it might easily be mistaken for a 
Philadelphus, more particularly in habit, 
leaves, and outward appearance of the 
flowers. A glance at the stamens, how¬ 
ever, shows at once that it belongs to 
Deutzla, by reason of their winged or 
flattened filaments. It grows 8 feet or 
more high. The white flowers arc 
each 1 inch across, and produced in June 
in wide racemes, the petals wider than 
those of most Deutzias. As it blooms in 
June it escapes the cold winds which often 
prove fatal to the flowers of those which 
bloom in May. It should be planted in 
rich, loamy soil In a position exposed to 
full sun, but where the ground is not 
subject to long periods of drought, for 
Deutzias as a rule are thirsty subjects 
Cuttings of young shoots root quite as 
easily as those of other species if in¬ 
serted in pots of sandy soil in a close 
frame in June or July. Its late-flowerinj: 
and general vigour, together with its 
large, handsome flowers, suggest that it 
might be used with advantage by the 
hybridist.—\Y. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BEIiBERIS StfENOPHYLLA AT 
LILFORD HALL. 

This, I believe, is one of the finest speci¬ 
mens in the country of this beautiful 
hardy shrub. I understand it was planted 
in 1870 from a 5-inch pot, and since estab¬ 
lished has required no further attention. 
The dimensions of the plant are : Circum¬ 
ference, 107 feet; height, 15 feet. A full 
description of Berberis stenophylla will 
be found in the issue of May 29th (p. 322). 

F. W. G. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Hagnolia leaves Injured.—Can you tell me 
what causes the injury to the leaves I enclose 
of a Magnolia? A great many of its leaves are 
affected in the same way.— Boxer. 

[The Magnolia appears to have been at¬ 
tacked by a bug, which has pierced the 
leaves while in the bud state, and they 
naturally show marked damage as the 
leaves increase in size. This kind of 
damage is difficult to circumvent, and the 


loamy soil and is easily increased by 
cuttings. An annual pruning is advisable. 
This should be done in February, taking 
care to cut the secondary branches well 
back and to remove any wood which shows 
signs of exhaustion. It grows satisfac¬ 
torily in some parts of Essex, and was a 
feature a few years ago in the public gar¬ 
dens at Bath, but it is, perhaps, in Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall that it reaches its 
most imposing proportions.—D. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum).—This beautiful flowering shrub 
is, from the deeiMlescending nature of its 
roots, indifferent to hot, dry summers. 
The large, golden-yellow blossoms com¬ 
mence, as a rule, to expand early in July, 
and a succession is kept up for a long 
time. Allowed to grow naturally it forms 
a rather spare-growing shrub with green, 
Rush-like branches, practically devoid of 
leaves. In this way it is seen to the best 
advantage when associated with lotfer- 
growing shrubs, above which the slender 
branches display their floral charms. If 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 


AZALEAS. 

From several questions that have lately 
appeared touching imperfect development 
of flower-buds, scarcity of bloom, etc., in 
the Azalea, it would apj>ear there is still 
something to lie desired in many instances 
in the management of this greenhouse 
plant. There is hardly any plant that will 
yield such a wealth of blossom with so 
little trouble and expense. It is this 
characteristic, coupled with the well- 
known hardiness of the Azalea, that is, 
perhaps, in some measure answerable for 
occasional failures. We are apt to think 
an annual display of bloom will come as a 
matter of course, forgetting or ignoring 
the fact that there are certain errors con¬ 
nected with the treatment of the Azalea 
that will partially or wholly destroy a 
season’s bloom. One cause of failure is 



Berberis stenophylla at Lilford Hall. 


only thing that is likely to be of any as¬ 
sistance is to spray the shoots in May or 
thereabouts when the buds are unfolding 
with paraffin emulsion as a repellent of the 
bug.] 

Solanum crispum.— This is only hardy 
in the warmer parts of the country. Of 
semi-scandent habit, it may be found as 
an evergreen or deciduous shrub,- accord¬ 
ing to temperature, a spell of frost caus¬ 
ing it to shed most of its leaves if not 
them all. The blue or purplish flowers are 
borne in large heads, usually from the 
I>oints of young branches. Perhaps the 
best display is in June, but from that time 
until the end of summer, flowers are to be 
found at almost any time. When planted 
against a wall or trellis the trailing habit 
of the branches is noticeable, but when 
planted in the open a sturdier habit is de¬ 
veloped, and by occasional pruning the 
plant will hold itself erect. It is a native 
of Chile, whence it was introduced 
about eighty-five years ago. Climatic con¬ 
ditions being right, it grows rapidly in 
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a more compact plant is desired the plants 
may be cut back in early spring. Though 
they flower well in this way they have not 
the grace and elegance of a more natur¬ 
ally grown specimen. To lay the founda¬ 
tion of a bushy plant the seedlings should 
be stopped during their earlier stages. 
This Broom is readily raised from seed, 
which may be sown in pots and the seed¬ 
lings kept therein till they are planted into 
their permanent quarters. For rough banks 
and places in the wild garden the seed, 
which is freely produced, may be scattered 
and allowed to look after itself. Among 
its other desirable features is the fact 
that the Spanish Broom will succeed 
better than most shrubs, even in the 
smoky and undesirable districts of 
London.—W. T. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, ISth, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, ami shru>)s, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardeninq Illustrated, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, IV. C. 


to be found in allowing the plants to re¬ 
main too long out-of-doors. There may be 
favoured spots where Azaleas can be 
fairly well acclimatised, but, as a rule, 
they should be housed, by the beginning 
of September, unless there are exceptional 
opportunities for protection out-of-doors, 
but even then they are better under glass, 
unless the covering up is duly performed, 
irrespective of weather. 

Another source of failure is neglecting 
to secure an early-matured growth. The 
plants should be thoroughly cleansed im- 
' mediately they are out of flower, and re¬ 
ceive for a few weeks the benefit of the 
warm, genial temperature of the vinery or 
early Peach-house. The latter is the best 
place for them, as, by the time the plants 
have made a nice growth, the Peaches will 
be beginning to colour, and the cooler tem¬ 
perature and plenty of air will lie just 
what the Azaleas require to harden the 
young growth preparatory to their being 
turned out-of-doors. This is rather a 
critical time, and unless a little care is 
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taken, the young growth is apt to be 
blistered under the influence of a power¬ 
ful sun. With a view to prevent this and 
to shelter the foliage from injury and thp 
soil from drought, a skeleton frame of Fir 
or other poles of sufficient height to allow 
a free passage underneath, and wide 
enough to allow a path down the centre, is 
very useful. On the top and south sides of 
this frame a piece of open tiffany, or even 
a double thickness of |-inch mesh lish 
netting, can be hung just sufficient to 
break the force of a very powerful sun. 
The plants will do well under this slight 
protection until the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, when, as previously stated, they 
should be housed, whatever the condition 
of the weather may he at that time. One 
more source of failure is allowing the 
foliage to get crippled by thrips, for, in 
common with all hard-wooded plants, 
partial destruction of foliage means seri¬ 
ous, if not permanent, injury to the 
Azalea. Special attention must be given 
in spring after flowering, before they are 
placed in warmth, and in autumn before 
housing, and at least once during summer 
and winter. If there is the least sign of 
thrips, the plants must be laid on their 
sides (tilting the pots slightly, so that 
none of the mixture penetrates the soil) 
and be thoroughly syringed with one of 
the many insecticides now before the pub¬ 
lic, varying the strength of the remedy as 
the foliage is hard or tender. If it fall 
to the lot of anyone to take charge of 
plants that are already badly affected, this 
remedy must be applied three or four 
times, at intervals of a few days, until 
every Insect is destroyed. 

CYCLAMENS. 

I would be glad if you could give me a few 
hint* on the culture of Cyclamens? I raised 
a batch of about fifty from seed last year. 
They are now in 4-inch pots, and I should like 
to know if. when repotting, I should shorten 
or take off the old roots, and w'hat is the beet 
compost to use?—J. P. 8., ( ilos . 

[If your plants were sufficiently 
advanced it was a pity you had not potted 
them before—say, in the early part of July. 
You should lose no time in doing this 
now, for every week’s delay is of con¬ 
siderable imi>ortanee. As the season is so 
far advanced pots 5 inches or 5J inches 
in diameter will be large enough, unless 
the plants are exceedingly vigorous. 
When repotting take away the broken 
crocks that are employed for drainage 
with great care, but do- not bruise or 
mutilate the roots in any way. A suitable 
compost may be made up of three parts 
fibrous loam to two parts of good leaf- 
mould, and failing this, peat, with one 
part made up of silver sand and mortar 
rubbish from an old building if possible. 
This last must be broken up and sifted 
through a 3-Inch sieve. In potting, a 
little of the old soil may be taken from 
the top of the ball-, if it can be done with¬ 
out disturbing the roots. The soil must 
be pressed down evenly and made 
moderately firm, taking care that the old 
ball of earth is buried at such a depth 
that the top of the eorm is just above the 
surface of the soil. Cyclamens at this 
season enjoy a fairly moist atmosphere, 
hence they succeed much better stood on 
an ash bottom in a cold-frame so 
situated that it is shaded from the 
hottest part, of the sun’s rays than on a 
dry stage in the greenhouse. Plenty of 
air should l>o given, and when the roots 
take itossession of the new soil exposure 
to a warm, gentle rain will do them good. 
When the pots are well furnished with 
roots an occasional stimulant, cither of 
manure-w-ater and soot combined, or one 
of the many plant foods, may be given. 
Take particular care not to give it too 
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strong, while once every ten days will suf¬ 
fice. During hot weather the plants are 
greatly benefited by being sprinkled 
overhead two or three times a day. By 
the end of August, or in the early part of 
September, they should be taken into the 
greenhouse, taking care that they are not 
over-crowded. As the flowers develop 
especial care must be taken with the 
watering, as if water is poured into the 
central crown the blooms are very liable 
to damp off. The principal insect pests 
are green-fly and the Begonia-mite, both 
of w.hieh can be kept under by vapouris¬ 
ing.] _ • 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mignonette in the greenhouse.— If seed 
is sown now the resultant plants will 
flower during the dull months of theiyear. 
A good plan is to sow' the seeds in well- 
drained pots 5 inches in diameter. The 
most suitable compost may consist mainly 
of loam of a fairly holding character, 
lightened by a little sand, and, if possible, 
mortar rubbish. The soil should be 
pressed down very firmly and care must 
be taken not to fill the pots too full, 
as space must be left fof* watering. 
Mignonette does not transplant well, hence 
the seed should be sown in the pots in 
which it is to flower. When sown at this 
season tiie young plants quickly make 
their appearance. A good place for the 
seed ix)ts is a light frame where plenty of 
air can be given. When the best can be 
selected the young plants may be thinned 
out to five in a pot. Care must be taken 
not to over-water, as the roots of the 
Mignonette are very delicate and soon 
suffer from an excess of moisture. When 
the weather is too cold to keep them in a 
frame they must be given a good, light 
position in the greenhouse.—W. T. 

Echium Wildpreti.— At the Chelsea 
Show, held in May, some good flowering 
examples of this biennial member of the 
Bugloss family were shown. They 
attracted a good deal ? of attention by 
reason of their striding and uncommon 
api»earanee. Well-flowered examples will 
reach a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, the upper 
part of the stem being terminated by a 
spire of beautiful rosy-red blossoms, and 
the lower portion thickly furnished with 
long, narrow, silvery-grey leaves. It is 
now alluded to owing to the fact that the 
present is a very suitable season for sow¬ 
ing the seeds*, which is the only means of 
increase. Sown now in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, the young 
plants will soon make their appearance. 
Potted off as soon as they can be con¬ 
veniently handled, the young plants may 
be wintered in a good light position, 
taking care not to overwater them. In 
the spring they may be shifted into pots 
fi inches in diameter, using some broken 
brick rubble in addition to the loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. In these pots they may 
be flowered in the following spring, or, if 
preferred, the strongest examples may be 
shifted into 8-inch pots. This should be 
done now in order to have the plants well 
established before winter. Even in this 
stage the large rosette of silvery-grey 
leaves is very beautiful. Owing to its silky 
nature the foliage should not l>e wetted. 
This Echium is a native of the Canary 
Islands.—W. T. 

Magnolia pumlla. — This Magnolia, or 
Talauma as I believe it is sometimes called, 
is a native of Java, and requires a warm 
bouse for its successful culture. It will 
flower freely when not more than 18 inches 
high. The leaves are of a dark, glossy 
j green on the upper surface and slightly 
| glaucous beneath. The flowers, which do 
| not exirand widely, are about the size of a 


pigeon’s egg, and of an ivory-white tint 
tinged with green. From this it will be 
seen that M. pumila»is not particularly 
showy, but, as a set-off to this, the 
blossoms are deliciously fragrant. This 
character is more pronounced in the even¬ 
ing than it is during the day. The late 
Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, used to 
grow a quantity of this Magnolia, and 
when a few flowers were open their agree¬ 
able perfume was distributed over a good- 
sized structure. Unlike many Magnolias, 
cuttings are not at all difficult to root if 
formed of the half-ripened shoots, taken 
during the summer months, iuserted into 
I>ote of sandy soil, and placed in n warm 
propagating-case where there is a gentle 
bottom heat. The best compost is a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and sand.—W. T. 

A pink-flowered Marguerite.— Some ten 
years or so ago a form of Marguerite with 
an Anemone-like centre was sent out under 
the name of Queen Alexandra. The central 
portion was, however, much less developed 
than in the variety Mrs. F. Sander, which 
is so much grown at the present day. Some 
time after Queen Alexandra was distri¬ 
buted there was a deal of talk over what 
was spoken of as a pink-flowered Mar¬ 
guerite under the name of Pink Queen 
Alexandra. For a season or two very 
large numbers were sold on the faith of 
this description, but disapix>intment was 
general. True, the central disc was pink 
or pinkish, but the large ray florets were 
quite white. A variety with a larger and, 
consequently, a more conspicuous centre 
was sent out soon after as Pink Perfection, 
but, in its case, the florets, which consti¬ 
tute the major portion of the flower, wen* 
also white. I have not met with either of 
these varieties for some time, so conclude 
they have now dropped out of cultivation. 
The variety Mrs. F. Sander, after its intro¬ 
duction, rapidly became popular, and is 
now very generally met with.—K. R. W. 

Fuchsias in the conservatory. —The Fuchsia 
seems to have lost caste of fate years, but 
well grown it is a graceful plant in every 
form. When trained over arches spanning the 
paths in the conservatory', pinched a little at 
first, and then encouraged to develop, it is 
charming. Grown as a pyramid in a pot and 

f langed in the borders it is very attractive. 

n a lofty house F. corymbiflora is very' effec¬ 
tive. as I have seen it in the past, but the old 
varieties we used to be familiar with have to 
a large extent disappeared. Rose of Castile, 
belonging to the white or light-coloured sec¬ 
tion, is still a good variety for planting out, 
and there are many others.—E. H. 

Scientific twaddle. — Some of the most 
futile things in the way of.experiment arc 
done in the name of science, of which this 
is an example. Imagine the transmission 
of variegation being of the slightest human 
interest! 

Experiments in plant breeding at Cam¬ 
bridge.— The annual report of the 
Botanic Garden Syndicate Btates that 
Hies Saunders has continued her re¬ 
searches in the cross-breeding of stocks, 
and her experiments have especially 
been made with regard to the behaviour 
of doubles. She has also continued the 
breeding of Foxgloves, and so far as pos¬ 
sible the leaves have been utilised for 
the supply of the drug Digitalis. Mr. 
Gregory and Miss Killbv have continued 
their experiments on Primula sinensis, 
especially with reference to giant races 
which have been found to be in a 
" tetraploid ” condition. The genetics 
of the tetraploid races present pheno¬ 
mena of very great interest which are 
now being investigated. Miss Gairdner 
has continued her crossings of Tropseo- 
lums for the purpose of studying the 
transmission of variegation, and also 
her experiments with an abnormal ty pe 
of Wallflower. Miss Killby has con¬ 
tinued her experiments in the cross¬ 
breeding of Vegetable Marrows and 
certain climbing Beans, the latter with 
a view to ascertaining the mode of in¬ 
heritance of seed and pod characters. 

She has also continued her investiga¬ 
tions on the inheritance of flower pat¬ 
tern in Phlox Drummond i. The ex¬ 
penses of this work have been met in 
part by a grant from the Gordon Wigan 
Fund, in part bv grants from the Royal 
Society and the British Association, and 
in part from private sources. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LAMARQUE ON SOUTH WALL. 
It is not often that a thing one plants in 
the way of a Rose or a flower is good 
after many years in the same place. 
Lamarque has been good with me, 
although planted twenty years, without 
any mulching or manure. It is getting a 
little less in size of flower than it was in 
the first few years, but is still very 
beautiful. It is one of the Roses that 
do not go back on the Briar, and is per¬ 
haps one of the greatest of the white 
Roses, especially of the noble climbers. 
All it asks for is a warm wall, which 
many of the most beautiful Roses do not 
care for, doing best on the north side.—W. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Bv this time the summer crop of Roses 
will be on the wane in most parts of the 
country. Plants that have done flowering 


this purpose than any mulching. I was 
very pleased to see the notes by “ W. R.” 
on this point in the issue for July 3rd, i 
where the continual use of mulches is j 
rightly deprecated. Not only does such i 
mulching disfigure the garden, but it pro- | 
vides a breeding ground for innumerable ^ 
pests. One has only to look underneath 
the manure used and he will find a won¬ 
derful variety of insects and fungi, the 
presence of which does not augur well for 
the future health of the plants. It is 
wiser, therefore, to avoid the use of 
mulches and conserve the moisture by 
good cultivation. If the soil is heavy and 
apt to become caked easily it may be kept 
more open and workable by adding a 
dressing of some short lightening 
material, such as spent hops, decayed 
leaves, or well-rotted farmyard manure, 
but this top-dressing should in all cases 
be worked into the soil and not allowed 
to lie on the top. 


are of no further use, their places being 
occupied next year by the younger shoots. 

The early-flowering Ramblers will have 
finished blooming now and should be 
thinned out at once, not only to give the 
young canes more chance to ripen, but 
also to ease the work in the late autumn. 
The later-flowering Ramblers of the 
Dorothy Perkins type might be able to 
! sustain their masses of bloom better, and 
for a longer period, if a little manure 
water were given about twice a week. 
Liquid manure may again be given to all 
classes of autumn-blooming Roses directly 
the flower-buds begin to show colour. 
Such applications will improve the quality 
and the colour of the blooms. If such 
animal manure cannot be obtained there 
are good, reliable artificial manures that 
can be used in liquid form with 
advantage to the plants. 

The insect pests do not give much 
trouble just at this season of the year, 



Bose Lamarque on south side of house . 


for the present must be well looked after 
and be allowed to recuperate in readiness 
for the autumn show of blossom. They 
should be kept gently on the move if pos¬ 
sible, but it is wiser not to force the 
second growth. To this end it is better 
to discontinue feeding, whether liquid or 
solid. In good soil wintering is only need¬ 
ful in an exceptionally dry season, but 
where the Roses are grown in a lighter 
medium a considerable amount of water 
will be needful if the plants are to be 
kept healthy. In any case let the water¬ 
ing be thorough, a good soaking once a 
fortnight being far more effective than a 
dribble every day. Particular attention 
must be paid to Roses growing on walls 
or fences; also in dry, sheltered borders, 
as these often become exceedingly dry at 
the root. Much can be done to ward off 
the effect of drought by keeping the beds 
well hoed and loose on the surface. A 
good tilth on the beds is far better for I 


The quality of the second crop of bloom 
will be very much improved by thoroughly 
overhauling and trimming the plants 
directly the first crop is well over. A 
certain amount of quite useless wood will 
have been • produced during the season, 
and this must be removed. Cut out all 
small blind shoots, which will never bear 
good flowers but will rob the plant of a 
considerable amount of vitality. 'Old 
flower-stems must also be removed, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of varieties that 
produce seed-pods readily, as these latter 
weaken the plants considerably if allowed 
to develop. Cut these stems down to a 
prominent eye, even if this means the re¬ 
moval of a considerable mass of growth. 
Perpetual-flowering climbers, whether on 
walls or pillars, especially need looking 
to in this way, to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of younger limbs. Roses that have 
been pegged down will need those limbs 
| removed that have done flowering and 


I but in their place we find the various 
fungoid diseases of the Rose. The most 
I common is mildew, which is very active 
I in the late summer and autumn. It seems 
| to be impossible to destroy the actual 
' living cells of mildew once they have be- 
I come established on a plant, but by con- 
j stant spraying with a reliable wash its 
* ravages may be combated with success. 
Orange or red rust must be looked for and 
if possible removed by cutting away the 
limb affected, or it will rapidly spread to 
neighbouring trees. Should an epidemic 
occur spray the bushes with potassium 
sulphide at the rate of one tablespoonful 
to four gallons of water. Where red-rust 
; occurs on the stems of standard Rose-trees 
it should be washed off with a solution 
! of water and methylated spirit in equal 
parts. Black-spot is often troublesome at 
I this time of the year, and confines its 
| attention to the foliage, causing it to 
| turn sickly and fall from the trees. This 
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disease is treated in tho same way as red- 
rust, and in addition the diseased leaves 
must be carefully (collected and burned 
to prevent the spread of the pest. 

Eglantine. 


NOTES AND* REPLIES. 

Roses as bushes.— I am quite in agree¬ 
ment with *‘ W. R.” in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated for July 3rd, in 
which he condemns the coddling and mess¬ 
ing about to which Roses are so often 
■subjected. To carry out the advice so j 
often given of pruning, mulching, and 
manuring, one would think that in order ! 
to grow a Rose successfully entailed a 
great amount of trouble. In order to 
give them a trial under normal conditions . 
I planted one each of Gruss an Teplitz ! 
and Hugh Dickson in an ordinary j 
border, under the same conditions as the ! 
general run of flowering shrubs. The 
plants, both of which were on their own 
roots, were practically unpruned, except 
that tho soft [portions of the long shoots of 
Hugh Dickson were slightly shortened 
back, and a few of the weak branches of 
Grass an Teplitz in the centre of the 
plant were cut out. The result is a 
splendid display of flowers, far exceeding 
in number those that are subjected to so 
much coddling. True, the blooms may 
not be quite so large as in heavily-pruned 
and manured plants, but then size is not 
everything, and the display is good. That 
Roses may well be grown in this way may 
often be seen in cottage gardens; where 
large bushes of some of the old kinds 
flower freely every year without any 
pruning or manuring.— K. R. W. 

The single, China Rose.— Low’s single 
China Rose, Rosa indiea Low’s variety, 
on a pillar, is again flowering with its 
wonted freedom, and has evidently 
enjoyed the bright warm weather we have 
had for some time. It is not easy, how¬ 
ever, to convince the average garden 
visitor of the value of this single Rose, 
which is eclipsed by the Polya ntha 
Ramblers and the Wichuraianas, as at 
present these are masses of flower, -while 
It. indiea is more valued for its con¬ 
tinuous flowering than for its glory at any 
specific period. On the other hand it 
comes early and blooms for several 
months. The flowers, which are single 
and fragile-looking, are of a light pink, 
the backs of the petals suffused with rose 
and salmon. Where continuous and pro¬ 
longed blooming is desired this Rose may 
well be planted. —Scotch Rose. 

Roses.— The flowering of Hybrid Per- 
petual and sundry other sj>eeies of Roses 
being over, the dead flowers have been re¬ 
moved, the surface of the beds hoed and 
cleaned and then dressed with manure, 
which was hoed in. Timely removal of 
spent flowers and the application of 
manure induce new growth and the pro¬ 
duction of a fair amount of autumnal 
blooms on Hybrid Perpetuals, and a great 
wealth of them on that fine old Rose Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison. Teas and their 
hybrids, ns well as hybrid Chinas, are as 
yet blooming profusely, but as soon as the 
first flush of bloom is past the beds will 
receive similar attention. Nothing short 
of looking the beds over daily for the pur¬ 
pose of removing spent flowers and fallen 
petals will keep the Rose garden projier in 
a state of tidiness for the present. Many 
of tho wall Roses, if cleared of dead 
flowers and afforded a good watering, yield 
a nice* lot of bloom in the autumn months. 

- G. I\K. 

Rambler Rose He Plus Ultra. —With me 
thia rome* in soon after Thalia and The Daw¬ 
son. It is one About which some reservation 
must he made, as the flowers when past their 
best assume a somewhat livid hue. It grows 
and flowers freely, and has been very good in 


mx garden for a number of years, growing 
on an arbour in association with Blush 
Rambler, than which it is hardier, having sur¬ 
vived with little damage a winter two or three 
years ago which cut Blush Rambler almost to 
the ground. The flowers keep longer when cut 
than those of many of the other Ramblers.— 
8. A. 

Rosa repens alba. —In some Scottish gardens 
Rosa repens alha has for some years been 
grown with some success. It is of special value 
for training over banks or retaining walls, and 
I know of an old gravel pit where it makes 
quite a delightful sight hanging over the side, 

I which is supported by a rough stone wall. It 
! seems rather strange that this Rose is not 
more grown than it is, seeing that twelve 
years have elapsed since it was introduced.— 
Scotch Ross. 

Rose Tausendschon. —This Polyantha Rose 
evidently maintains its reputation as one of 
the finest of its class. This season it is flower¬ 
ing freely, despite a dry time which has re¬ 
tarded the opening of others of its class. It 
has been a favourite since its introduction, 
about eight years ago. and one finds the blooms 
are appreciated for cutting os well os for the 
garden.—Ess. 

Rose Mme. Ravary. —This, sent out in 1900. 
is holding its ground well in northern gardens. 
It has become a general favourite, its free 
and continuous blooming being a great factor 
in its favour. The pointed buds are highly 
attractive, and the golden-yellow, deep orange- 
yellow-shaded, open flowers are very effective 
in a mass. Scotch Rose. 

Scotch Rose X»ady Hamilton.— This deli¬ 
cately-coloured and pretty Scotch Rose has 
been very pleasing this season, a dry June 
apparently suiting these little Roses. Lady 
Hamilton is of a soft white and pink, difficult 
to describe in words, but remarkably attrac¬ 
tive. The flowers are fairly large and double. 
—S. A. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


INSECT{5 AND THEIR DESTRUCTION. 
It is a common experience to find in¬ 
vasions of insects, hence the gardener is 
always prepared to attack those which 
infest outdoor Peach - trees, Cherries, 
Plums, Roses, and Broad Beans, to men¬ 
tion only a few. All are familiar with 
the frequent attacks made on Cucumbers, 
on Peaches Indoors, Vines, Tomatoes, to 
say nothing about the many plant pests 
that have to be specially dealt with. One 
has only to consult the catalogues of the 
leading sundriesmen to find how varied 
are the remedies there offered for deal¬ 
ing with the insects which the average 
gardener has to contend against. This 
year, so far, has established a record in 
insect invasions, and it has been only by 
persistent efforts that they have been held 
in check. Some specifies have a reputa¬ 
tion for destroying insect life, others 
again are just as certain to disappoint. 
Water has a widely varied influence on 
these chemical preparations, and It is, I 
think, a matter that is deserving of 
thought. If one may judge from testimony 
given by users of some brands of in¬ 
secticide there must be something not yet 
explained accounting for the varied 
results. A very familiar remedy for the 
green-fly is Quassia extract. This I have 
purchased from several leading houses, 
but, strange to say, only one brand can I 
depend on to do useful work. Used 
according to instructions, some prepara¬ 
tions have no apparent effect on the 
insects, and even when the strength has 
been added to no more success follows. 
When these failings have been brought 
before the vendors they have been sur¬ 
prised. I know that soft water is pre¬ 
ferable to that drawn from a well, but 
when there is only pond or tank water 
available, both of which are admittedly 
soft, what explains the varied effect of 
insecticides? In conversation with a 
gardening friend quite recently this ques¬ 
tion of insecticides came up, and caused 
me some little surprise, he saying that 
Quassia extract was his remedy for all 
kinds of insects, even including red- 
spider. In another case nicotine, which 
is used for vapourising, was claimed to 
be quite a reliable remedy for red-spider 


I on Peach-trees, not used as a fumigant, 

| but applied in spray form at the rate of a 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water. The 
trees under glass under the charge of 
this gardener were perfectly free from 
red-spider at the end of the summer. So 
much was this in evidence that I inquired 
the reason, and with all seriousness he 
assured me that a daily syringing was not 
necessary, because an occasional nicotine 
spray was nil that was required. This 
summer I adopted this remedy with a 
certain amount of confidence, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, the nicotine in my case failed In 
its purpose. For aphides I have found 
“ Vistoline” an excellent remedy. I was 
doubtful if its tar smell would leave a 
taint, hut I have not found this. It has 
been very useful on Cherries, which 
black aphis annually attacks. Usually 
Quassia has been depended on, applying it 
when the colonies first appear, and before 
leaf-curl is set up. For red-spider on 
Vines there is nothing I have been so suc¬ 
cessful with ns Campbell’s sulphur 
vapouriser. If there is a sign of attack 
—and it can be easily detected when it 
docs put in an mppearanee—fuming with 
the best quality flowers of sulphur on two 
consecutive nights clears the pest. The 
one disadvantage of this remedy is the 
coating of the upper sides of the berries 
with the sulphur deposit, which, though 
not being harmful, detracts somewhat 
from their appearance. 

Aphis attacks appear to be more com¬ 
mon in some seasons than others, ami 
seem particularly virulent when the wind 
comes from the colder quarters and the 
drought is prolonged. This year the wind 
seems to have clung to a northerly direc¬ 
tion, and to this may be due the many 
attacks of aphides. It would be interest¬ 
ing if some reader would give his practical 
opinion on the effect of water—whether 
hard or soft—when used for mixing 
these washes. Our water supply comes 
from a lake of several acres. 

Hood Ashton. W. Strugnell. 


The Cuckoo-spit, or Frog-hopper.— This 
is one of the insects causing more harm 
to plant life than is generally supposed. 
It, or rather the frothy excrement from 
it, is looked upon as nasty and objection¬ 
able, but the insect is decidedly harmful, 
and shoots affected by it make very little 
headway. It is very much in evidence 
this year, and the long spell of dry 
weather is all in its favour. An idea is 
prevalent in some places that the Elder 
can claim immunity from insect, pests, but 
I came across some bushes the other day 
with hardly a shoot that was not dis¬ 
figured by the “ hopper.” It is just as well 
to clear all border plants, both shrubby 
and herbaceous, of the insect, and if any¬ 
thing in the way of patent insecticides is 
not available a substitute can be found by 
steeping 1 lb. of Quassia chips (which are 
very inexpensive) in eight gallons of water 
and applying this mixture forcibly and 
thoroughly with the syringe. Plants so 
treated are not only fairly well cleared 
but are hardly likely to be attacked again. 
The only plant in my small garden quite 
free of the “hopper” is Choisya ternata. 
1 never remember noticing any form of 
aphides on the Choisya, but towards the 
end of a hot, dry summer it is apt to l*e 
troubled with red-spider. Whilst the 
stock of home-made insecticide noted 
above is on hand it will be well to spray 
over the different lots of outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums, the border varieties of C. 
indicum, and the various sorts of C. maxi¬ 
mum and C. frutesevns to ward off the 
attack of the fly that is res]>onsible for 
the leaf-boring maggot— E. B. S. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CANTERBURY BELLS FOR THE 
HOUSE. 

These charming old-world flowers have 
been greatly improved during recent years. 
The illustration shows a beautiful way of 
using them when grown in pots. For this 
purpose the seeds a re sown in May in boxes, 
or they may be sown in a warm, light 
border. The seedlings, when strong 
enough, are planted out about 0 inches 
apart, and grown on until the following 


April, when they are lifted and potted up 
into pots according to the size of the 
plants, and then placed in a cool-frame, 
and eventually brought into the green¬ 
house to bloom. There are lovely blue, 
pink, hnd white flowered varieties, includ¬ 
ing single, double, and the popular cup- 
and-saucer variety. All are charming and 
admirably adapted for the decoration of 
unused fireplaces, tubs, and vases in the 
house, as they flow T er from the end of May 
onwards, according to the temperature 
given them. After flowering they are 
thrown nway, being of no further use. 
Their cultivation out-of-doors is practi¬ 


cally the same, as they should be planted 
into their flowering quarters early in 
April, w'hen, if arranged in groups with 
the various colours kept together, a fine 
effect is obtained. E. M. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum Harryanum. -This fine 
Odontoglot does not receive the attention 
of amateurs that it deserves. The sepals 
are deep chestnut-brown tipped and 


marked with j'ellow, the petals marked 
with mauve-purple, and the tliree-lobed 
lip white striped w T ith maave-purple. The 
spikes are produced during the spring 
months, and when these are removed 
growth will commence. Any repotting is 
carried out w’hen the growth is about 
2 inches long, and a fresh batch of roots 
appears at the base. A suitable rooting 
medium consists of peat., Osmunda fibre, 
partly decayed Oak leaves, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts. If the old compost 
is decayed it should be removed, and all 
dead roots cut aw’ay. The pots must be 
filled to one-third of their depth with 


drainage, and the soil should be pressed 
moderately firm about the roots. Keep 
the surroundings moist, and shade the 
plants from all strong sunlight. O. 
Harryanum should be placed at the 
warmest end of the cool house, and 
watered carefully at all times.—W. B. 

Dendrobium nobite. —The many excel¬ 
lent qualities of this old favourite are well 
known, and on account of its easy culture 
it is a first-rate plant for the amateur. A 
typical form has pseudo-bulbs each 1 foot 
to 2 feet long, the flow’crs white, heavily 
tipped with rose-purple, the lip having a 
deep crimson blotch in the throat. The 
species is very variable and there are 
many named varieties in commerce. Im- 
portations arrive in this country occasion¬ 
ally, and there is always a chance of 
recuring a good form when the plants are 
purchased directly they arrive. The first 
living plant of D. nobile was brought to 
England from China by Mr. J. Russell 
Reeves, who had bought it in the market 
of MacaO, and it flowered at Messrs. 
Loddige’s nursery in 1S37. Dendrobiums 
belonging to this section require lotting 
about every second year, a suitable com¬ 
post consisting of Osmunda fibre, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. 
Ordinary flower-pots or pans are the best 
receptacles, the former if the plants are 
grown on the stage, and the latter with a 
wire handle attached to suspend them 
from the roof. During active growth a 
warm, moist atmosphere is needed, and 
the plants should be liberally supplied 
with water until the pseudo-bulbs are 
matured. When this stage is reached only 
sufficient should be given to keep the bulbs 
plump, while a cooler temperature with a 
Jess moist atmosphere should be afforded. 
The proper ripening of the pseudo-bulbs is 
essential to secure a plentiful crop of 
flowers.— Sadox. 

Oncidium concolor. — This bears its 
drooping scai>es of bright canary-yellow 
flowers in early summer and is useful for 
suspending from the roof of a low' house 
or staged in such a way that the blooms 
are level with the eye. It will thrive 
either in the cool or intermediate house, 
and any repotting should be done a few' 
W’eeks after the scapes are removed. A 
mixture of Osmunda - fibre, Sphagnum 
Moss, and partly-decayed Beech-leaves is 
a good rooting medium. All the in¬ 
gredients should be cut up rather fine and 
the dusty particles of the leaves must be 
sifted out. Pot moderately firm and 
w'ater sparingly until the roots are fairly 
vigorous, w’hen the supply can be 
Increased with advantage. When the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully developed the 
plants should be kept slightly on the dry 
side until growih begins. Weak examples 
ought not to be allowed to flower as a rest 
will bC very beneficial.—B. 

Miltonia vexillaria. —This, in many col¬ 
lections, is now -represented by numerous 
choice and rare varieties. The large flat 
flowers are of a light rose colour as a 
general rule, but there is much variation. 
Well-grown examples often push up two 
strong spikes from the same pseudo-bulb. 
This is a valuable attribute, and if several 
specimens are grown a good display is 
secured in May and June. M. vexillaria 
should be grown in a house wiicre the 
average temperature throughout the year 
is from 55 degs. to CO degs. F. The plants 
must never suffer from dryness at the 
root, although a greater quantity of mois¬ 
ture must be afforded during the growing 
season. After flowering, a partial rest is 
allowed for a few’ w’eeks, w’hen the annual 
repotting is carried out. Good drainage is 
essential and shade will be needed during 
the hottest part of the year.—S. 
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VEGETABLES. j 

NEW POTATOES. 

The appeal by the Board of Agriculture, 
urging the public to refrain from con¬ 
suming the new crop of Potatoes while so 
large a stock of old Potatoes remains avail- I 
able, and in good condition for the table, j 
deserves the careful attention of everyone ! 
at the present moment. May I, however, 
remind your readers that the old Potatoes 
on hand can also be put to another use? 
In response to the advice given last 
August considerable quantities of new r 
Potatoes were then planted which gave 
excellent returns, and visitors to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition 
in November last saw splendid examples 
of Potatoes grown from tubers planted in 
August. But even better results can be 
assured if old Potatoes are planted during I 
the next four weeks. All that is needed is 
to choose the soundest tubers and either j 
plant them at once on any freshly-dug ! 
ground or set them up on end for a fort- j 
night to encourage “ sprouting,” and then I 
plant. New Potatoes in November and j 
December are always acceptable, and the j 
addition to> the nnttonal food supply 
would be very great if the present plant- j 
ing of old Potatoes were generally i 
adopted. Whether the public buy new i 
Potatoes now or not, it is almost certain I 
that growers who depend upon the early j 
market for the remunerative prices 
obtained will still lift their crops, as l.i 
many cases the land thus cleared is 
wanted immediately for sowing some 
“catch crop,” which, in its turn, helps 
to swell the national food supply. 

The public cannot be too often repainded j 
that great additions to the food supply 
can be ensured by sowing in July and 
August many valuable vegetable crops, 
such as Cabbage, Caiiot, Onion, Lettuce, 
Dwoirf Beans, Globe Beet, Peas, Spinach, 
etc. Arthur W. Suttoi*. 

LATE TURNIPS. 

With July well advanced, it is well to 
prepare for the late crops and those that 
provide the winter supply. To get the 
best results I would advise several sow¬ 
ings between now and early September. 
To get good results there must be a good 
root-run and quick growth, and this re¬ 
mark applies with more force to the July 
and August sowings than the latest one in 
September. The earlier sowings will not 
be large ones, the object being to get small, 
sweet roots as quickly as ix>ssible. For 
the July sowings I have found a cool 
border much better than a warm one. 
The smaller August sowing does well on a 
west border, but there must be ample food 
ahd moisture to prevent the seedlings fall¬ 
ing a prey to the Turnip-flea. I have in 
a dry season found it advantageous to 
allow' more room between the row's. By 
using a little strawy litter or anything 
that conserves the moisture the plants get 
a start. Watering freely between the 
rows and keeping the surface soil cool 
ward off the fly. 

The September sowing is the most im¬ 
portant, as the roots often occupy the land 
for some months. Large, coarse roots are 
not required, and by sowing frequently as 
advised above, there will be an absence of 
large roots. The land for the late crop 
should be well prepared, wood-aslies, fresh j 
soot, and slaked lime lteing most valuable I 
as a top-dressing previous to sowing. Choose ! 
for this crop an open quarter, and. if pos- | 
sible, well drained, as in this the Turnip j 
will winter well even when there are 
winter frosts if a little soil is draw'n up 
to the crowns at the approach of severe I 
W'eather. Any roots not required for use j 


will in the spring give a good supply of 
green tops. For the winter crop it is well 
to allow a little more space betw’een the 
rows, 15 inches to 18 inches apart being 
none too much. For this sowing the 
yellow-fleshed varieties should not be over¬ 
looked. These are of splendid quality, 
and for use from December to April can¬ 
not be excelled. Roots the size of a 
cricket-ball are quite large enough—they 
are of better flavour and keep better— 
and such varieties as the Yellow' Perfec¬ 
tion, a rather flat root, a quick grower, is 
good for early-autumn supplies, but for 
keeping I prefer Golden Globe. The 
earliest Yellow Turnip is the Yellow Six 
Weeks. The best of the w'hite section is, 
undoubtedly, Red Globe, an excellent root 
ns regards quality and keeping. 

_W. C. R. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Savoy on north borders.— One often 
finds Savoys planted on sites that would 
be of greater value to a less tender crop. 
For instance, early Savoys planted on a 
south border in a dry season are soon 
infested with fly or caterpillar and of poor 
quality. There are distinct advantages in 
planting on a cooler site, as less labour is 
required to keep the plants healthy. I 
have found it a great advantage to plant 
the later or Drumhead types on a cooler 
site, as invariably this vegetable is not 
much in demand till quite late in the 
autumn. In mid-winter Savoys are at 
their best after a sharp touch of frost. 
The late varieties of Savoy, such as the 
Drumhead, New Year, Latest of All, and 
others, are much better sown later than is 
usually done, and at this date (the end of 
June or early July) I have, when the land 
has been occupied, transplanted them in 
row's a few inches apart in preference to 
starving them in crowded seed-beds. They 
then lift well later on, are sturdier in 
growth, and give a late supply.—C. R. 

A useful Brussels Sprout.— There is in 
many gardens a tendency to grow huge 
Brussels Sprouts. Where this is the case 
size is obtained at the loss of quality, as, 
in my estimation, a coarse Sprout is of 
poor quality, and no gain whatever as re¬ 
gards crop, as the medium-sized ones can 
be grown in less space, give a better re¬ 
turn in every way, and winter better. 
Dwarf Gem is the dwarfest of all the 
varieties I have grow’n, and gives remark¬ 
ably solid sprouts. Though many i»ersons 
prefer it as an early variety, I think its 
value is in its splendid keeping qualities. 
Though a dwarf variety, the sprouts, when 
well growm, are by no means small; in¬ 
deed, they are just the size liked, and, 
w r hen well cooked, are whole and of ex¬ 
cellent quality. I have referred to its 
value for late supplies, and for years I 
grew it largely for this purpose, giving an 
open quarter, not too much manure, but 
deeply-dug land. I have had good crops 
from plants put out in July.—M. 0. R. 

The Drumhead Boreooles. — There are 
several varieties, but the one I have found 
of great value is the Sutton Drumhead. 
I am aware there is plenty of good Kales; 
indeed, it is difficult to beat a good type of 
the Hardy Scotch Kale, but the new 
Drumhead is distinct both in grow’th. 
yield, and flavour, that those w T ho have 
space may with advantage grow a small 
quarter of it. I should advise it for early 
winter use, that Is, to precede the Hardy 
Scotch Kales. To do it justice it should 
have plenty of room, as in shape it is not 
unljke a large Drumhead Cabbage, has 
very broad leaves with a prominent mid¬ 
rib, and, in addition, produces large shoots 
which, when cooked, are of a delicate 
flavour, and in this respect quite distinct 
from the older Kales. Seedlings planted 


in July soon make robust growth m deeply- 
dug land. An oi>en position is the best.— 
W. F. 

Potato Early Puritan. — Fortunate in 
having escaped the harmful effects of frost, 
grow'th, from the time it appeared above 
ground, has been uninterrupted, a result 
which is now being reflected in the excel¬ 
lent crop of tubers that is now being lifted 
for daily requirements. Considering the 
length of time that has elapsed since rain 
fell in any appreciable quantity the yield 
and quality are surprising, and far beyond 
expectation. Of the several varieties 
grown, Early Puritan is affording the 
greatest number of usable tubers. Although 
this variety does not usually compare 
favourably with the yellow-fleshed kinds 
in point of flavouj* in the estimation of 
many people, this season it leaves nothing 
to be desired. As old Potatoes are now 
almost, If not quite, unprocurable, the fact 
of Early Puritan having yielded such ex¬ 
cellent results is a valuable asset, for, 
having a large demand to meet, it has at 
this juncture proved a veritable godsend. 
As the tubers are lifted, the ground is 
broken down to a fine condition with the 
lifting-fork to prepare it for the succeed¬ 
ing crop. 

Lettuce Duke of Cornwall. — This Is a 

Cabbage variety and of very fine quality. 
It is a great favourite in the western coun¬ 
ties. Duke of Cornwall is valuable on ac¬ 
count of its long standing, as, even when 
full-grown, it remains good a considerable 
time, the leaves folding w’ell over the 
hearts, and there is little waste. This is 
very important during a hot summer. At 
the same time, to do it justice it is well 
to allow the plants room to develop, and, 
though a rapid grower, it should gpt good 
culture, as Lettuces at this season are so 
soon influenced by heat and drought. 
Plants from seed sown in June, July, and 
August will give good heads for a long 
time. In dry seasons It is well to sow 
very thinly in rows and thin to 12 inches 
apart.—W. F. K. 

A useful summer Spinach.— Given a 
moderately rich soil, few plants give a 
better return if sown between the row’s of 
late Peas, if, say, 6 feet are allowed 
between the rows of Peas. It is not 
always possible to give the above position, 
but if a north border can be spared the 
partial shade enjoyed is most beneficial. 
Avoid crowding in the row T , so as to secure 
strong seedlings, and also give ample room 
between the rows. For present sowing I 
have found the Long Standing Round the 
best summer variety. It is of excellent 
quality and makes a large, succulent leaf. 
This variety is a great improvement on 
the older form of Round leaved Spinach, 
and, as Its name implies, is valuable on 
account of its remaining good a consider¬ 
able time before running to seed.—F. K. 

8avoys.— A first planting of Early Ulm 
Savoy has been made. This variety hearts 
in at.nn early date, and forms a welcome 
change from the later varieties of 
Cabbages, while, in addition, it can be 
planted quite closely. The usual distance 
afforded here is 12 inches betw'een the 
lines and 9 inches betw'een the plants. 
More plants of the same variety have been 
pricked off, and another sowing of seed 
has been made under glass. The plants 
from the latter sowing will be used for 
filling up the ground which becomes avail¬ 
able as early Potatoes are lifted. 

Broad Beans. — As these are always in 
demand throughout their season a final 
sowing has been made. The variety used 
at this date is the early-podding variety, 
Aguadulce, which is not only free-cropping, 
but of good quality. No traces of aphis 
or of other pests have been noticed among 
Broad Beans during the present season. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Foxgloves in the garden.— The self, or 
nearly self, coloured flowers appeal most 
to me. In my garden they sow themselves 
freely, but they do not always come up 
where they are wanted, and I And it desir¬ 
able to save some of the seeds, and sow 
them where they can be allowed to grow*, 
or else in boxes, and transplant in spring. 
Many of my friends do not appear to rea¬ 
lise that Foxgloves are only biennials, and 
make a great outcry when they find that 
their old plants do not always reappear. 

Salvia pratensis. —It surprises me to 
find in how few gardens the Meadow Sage 
finds a place. As a summer-flowering 
plant it has a claim upon us, blooms of its 
character, colour, and stature being none 
too plentiful in June. In fairly good soil 
it has reached a height of about a foot and 


the Snowy Heron’s Bill, as this is called, 
would, I think, be much more welcome in 
the garden. The plant grows from 
10 inches to considerably more in height. 
In “Hardy Flowers” its height is given 
as from 10 inches to 2 feet, but I have not 
had it the latter height, though doubtless 
it may reach the height indicated in some 
soils. With me it is sometimes about 
15 inches high. These Heron’s Bills are 
nice plants for a dry border, as they do not 
show signs of distress in dry weather. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


EDGINGS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

In the older gardens and the best, 1 
think, edging plants were important. In 
the great wave of bedding out fever they 
were less so. I do not think a flow’er 
garden is at all worthy the name unless 
attention is paid to the best edging plants. 


would appear to be well suited for plant¬ 
ing in the moister parts of the w r ild gar¬ 
den or in the neighbourhood of ponds. 
During the present season the first blooms 
were noticed in the last days of June—the 
27th, to be exact.— Kirk. 


E. II. WILSON ON LILY CULTURE. 
Journey in thought with me for a moment 
or two westward until west becomes east 
although we still chase the setting sun. 
Across this continent, across that broad 
ocean, misnamed “ Pacific,” to Shanghai, 
the gate of Far Cathay; onward and 
westward up the mighty Yangtsze River 
for eighteen hundred miles, then north¬ 
ward, up its tributary the Min, some two 
hundred and fifty miles to the confines of 
mysterious Thibet; to that little-know r n 
hinterland which separates China proper 
from the hierarchy of Lliassa; to a wild 
and mountainous country peopled mainly 



\ 


Edging of the dwarf Gypsopliilas to bed of Roses, 


a half. That it is a native plant does 
not lessen its beauty. 

Campanula G. F. Wilson.— In some 
places, I am told, this does not do very 
well, but a friend grows it in the front ^of 
his flow’er border and has quite fine clomps 
of it every here and there. It has very 
dark blue flowers on stems about 0 inches 
high w’hen grown in the border. Some 
evidently cannot grow r it there, and try it 
on rockwork, where it does w’ell as a rule. 
Indeed, I think it prettier in'^the rock 
garden, as oqe then sees the flowers better. 
It is a comfort to know* that Campanula 
G. F. Wilson can do without some of the 
mixtures recommended for certain plants. 

Spir.ua Aruncus. — I like the handsome 
plumes of this noble Spirtea, but find that 
if wet weather comes W’hen the flowers are 
at their best the plumes soon become 
brownish and lose their beauty. 

Erodium Manescavi.— But for a certain 
hue present in the purplish-red flowers, 
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The illustration shows, on the whole, the 
prettiest edging I have ever seen. It is 
of dwarf Gypsophilas, flowering all the 
summer in the most delicate and pretty 
way. For finishing off beds of Roses, 
Carnations, and Fuchsias it is the best 
edging one could have. Other plants, too, 
such as the blue Bindweed of North 
Africa, the Aubrietias, which are excel¬ 
lent, Pansies, and.the little Geranium 
Lancastriense, I use with great success. 

W. 


Iris orientalls. — Although it cannot be 
included among the choicest of the Irises, 
I. orientalis, or, as it is sometimes called, 
I. ochroleuca, is w T orthy of notice. Of a 
robust character, I. orientalis flourishes 
alike in deep and rich soil, and in posi¬ 
tions where the staple is light and shallow 
with full exposure to the sun. From the 
upstanding nature of the foliage and the 
freedom with which it flow T ers, the variety 


by strange tribesfolk of unknowm origin ; 
to a land where Lamaism, Buddhism, and 
PhaTlism strive for mastery of men’s 
souls; to a region where mighty empires 
meet. There in narrow semi-arid valleys 
down which thunder torrents, and encom¬ 
passed by mountains composed of mud- 
shales and granites whose peaks are 
clothed with snow 7 eternal, the Regal Lily 
has its home. In summer the heat is ter¬ 
rific, in w’inter the cold is intense, and at 
all seasons these valleys are subject to 
sudden and violent windstorms against 
which neither man nor beast can make 
headway. There, in June, by the w T ay- 
side. in rock-crevices by the torrent’s edge, 
and high up on the mountain-side and pre¬ 
cipice this Lily in full bloom greets the 
weary wayfarer. Not in twos and threes, 
but in hundreds, in thousands—aye, in 
tens of thousands, its slender stems, 
each 2 feet to 4 feet high, flexible and 
tense as steel, overtopping the coarse 
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Grass and scrub and crowned with one to 
several large, funnel-slmped flowers more 
or less wine-coloured without, pure white 
and lustrous on the face, clear canary- 
yellow within the tube, and each stamen 
tipped with a golden anther. The air in 
the cool of the morning and in the even¬ 
ing is laden with soft delicious perfume 
exhaled from each bloom. For a brief 
season this lonely, semi-desert region is 
transformed by this Lily into a veritable 
fairyland. 

Since we have, figuratively, travelled so 
far to see one lily in its home surround¬ 
ings, let us in the same manner journey 
a hundred miles or so further and to the 
south-west, and there, in valleys clothed 
with coarse (trasses and low shrubs and 
under conditions but little less severe than 
the preceding and in equal abundance, we 
find Mrs. Charles S. Sargent's Lily (L. 
Sargentre) reigning supreme. Westward 
some few’ miles and on the margin of 
shrubberies at 8,000 feet above sea-level, 
and on the very edge of the Thibetan 
grasslands, grows Mrs. Bayard Thayer’s 
Lily (L. Thayera*). There are other 
Lilies which we have not time to consider, 
but on our homeward journey let us pause 
for a moment in the geographical heart of 
China, in the region of the famous 
Yangtsze gorges, and visit the haunt of the 
orange-flowered spcciosum (L. Henryi). 
Inland a few miles from the riverine city 
of Ichang, on formations of conglomerate 
and carboniferous limestones, at the edge 
of w’oods and among tall shrubs we find 
here a few and there many of Henry’s 
charming Lily. From these distant 
regions came the bulbs of these Lilies, and 
I count it a privilege to have been the 
fortunate discoverer of tw r o, the Introducer 
of three, and the medium through which 
the fourth (L. Henryi) first became com¬ 
mon in cultivation. I could tell of others 
equally beautiful were any good purpose 
to be served,' and I mention these four 
not for iiersonal reasons, but to direct 
attention to the conditions under which 
they grow wild, and to emphasise that, 
though sun-loving and capable of with¬ 
standing much desiccation both from the 
action of sun and frost, they grow natur¬ 
ally among protective herbs and shrubs. 
These herbs and shrubs afford protection 
in tw’o ways: In spring they screen from 
the sun’s direct rays the young flower- 
stem of the Lily after it emerges from 
mother earth; in the autumn the fallen 
leaves of the shrubs and the dying culms 
of the herbs form a protective mulch 
which as It decays becomes a nourishing 
food. 

Planting Lilies among siirubs.— This 
brief sketch of the conditions under which 
certain Lilies grow wild enables us to de¬ 
duce certain facts of cultural importance. 
In the first place, Lilies should be planted 
among dwarf shrubs—for example, as 
La vender, wild Roses, Deutzias, Indigo- 
feras, Lespedezas, Comptonia, Vacei- 
niums. Ericas, Calluna, native Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and. where climate 
admits, shrubby Veronicas, Olearias, etc. 
Planting Lilies among shrubs is no new 
idea ; twenty-five years or more ago it 
came into vogue. Someone achieved great 
success through planting Lilies among 
Rhododendrons, and the cry went forth 
that this w r as the solution * of the Lily 
grower’s troubles—plant Lilies among 
Rhododendrons. It is quite true that a 
number of species, like L. pardalinum, L. 
superbum. L. spcciosum, L. Hansoni (and 
I have also seen L. aura turn) do W’ell 
under such conditions. Also it is true 
that Rhododendrons require peat, and here 
is the rub. All Lilies love leaf-soil, but a 
great many detest peat. I have seen L. 
Ilcnryi grow 10 feet high in loam and leaf- 


soil, and continue to thrive for many 
years. I have seen this Lily disappear 
completely in two seasons when planted 
in pure peat. Plant Lilies among shrubs, 
but let the class of shrubs depend upon 
whether the particular species of Lily 
loves loam or humus. For my own part I 
would keep away from peat except for 
swamp Lilies and use fibrous loam, sand, 
and leaf-soil, the last in increasing pro¬ 
portions as to species that grow naturally 
in fairly open country, thickets or woods. 
In every garden much ground is bare of 
vegetation and fully exposed to the sun 
and elements. In spring ns the frost dis¬ 
appears, an inspection will show that this 
ground is fissured and furrowed in many 
directions and any kind of bulb which had 
been planted In such bare soil is often 
more or less exposed. This may be 
avoided and much benefit bestowed on all 
bulbs by covering them in autumn with a 
mulch of rotted leaves or exhausted 
manure. Strictly speaking, a bulb is a 
bud just ns much so as the winter-bud of 
a Hickory or Horse-chestnut, but with this 
difference; its scales are fleshy store¬ 
houses of starch and other food reserves 
instead of merely dry and chaffy protec¬ 
tive scales, and roots are emitted from the 
base. These basal roots anchor the bulb 
and supply it with water and certain food 
salts. If we examine Lilies like L. 
Henryi, L. auratum, and L. regale we find 
that the underground part of the flower¬ 
ing stem l»enrs masses of roots. These 
help to feed the growing stem and pre¬ 
vent undue exhaustion of the bulb. After 
flowering, this root-system assists in the 
rehabilitation of the bulb. Roots emitted 
from the stem above the ground quickly 
perish. An appreciation of these facts 
show’s the necessity of 
Deep-peantino. The bulbs of all 

stem - rooting Lilies (and the majority 
are such) should be planted twice 
their owm depth down. That is to say, a 
bulb 3 inches high should have fl inches 
of soil covering it. and so on in proportion. 
The importance of deep planting is not 
sufficiently understood, but go and dig up 
a few* Lily bulbs from their native haunts, 
and it will be found they are usually 
deeper down than twice their height. 
The majority of Lilies are at rest, or 
nearly so, during the winter months, but 
all kinds benefit from planting as early in 
the fall ns is possible, 

From this cursory consideration of the 
conditions in which Lilies grow wild in 
various parts of the world a few facts 
of cardinal importance to the Lily lover 
may be deduced. In the first place, since 
Lilies inhabit the waste places of the 
Northern Hemisphere it is obvious that 
they are unaccustomed to rich food. For 
this reason even stable-manure should not 
be used in their culture and artificial fer¬ 
tilisers are absolutely inimical. All Lilies 
grow naturally in places where each 
autumn they receive a mulch of fallen 
leaves. Leaf-soil and not manure Is the 
requisite essentinl. Nearly all grow in 
well-drained situations, and good drainage 
is absolutely necessary to ensure success. 
Lilies of the swamp, woodland, and alpine 
meadow are, with rare exceptions, diffi¬ 
cult to cultivate. Those which grow 
among shrubs and herbs more or less ex- 
!>osed to the sun are less exacting, and in 
this class is found the majority of the 
sorts amenable to cultivation In ordinary 
gardens .—Garden Magazine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilies falling. —All the Lil^ family has this 
year pone wrong. Martagon Lilies, which have 
been in the garden for years, have, especially 
in one border, not flowered well, some having 
top.} quite dried up and brown -like the speci¬ 
men sent. This cannot be due entirely to dry 
weather. What is the cause? Will they be all 


right next year? Lilium auratum in pots last 
year was beautiful; this year one planted in 
border has gone same way as Martagon. 
Those in pots have sent up long, weak shoots 
(sample sent) with one bud on the top. When 
should they be started in the spring." Lilian, 
candidum (first year) has got a peculiar kind 
of black-fly on leaf sent up; no flowering shoots 
at all.—Miss Gervais. 

[It is highly probable, In respect to the 
Martagon Lilies, that they have been too 
long in the one position, the more complete 
failure being due to the drought generally 
experienced last year during the growing 
season of the plants. Lift, divide, and re¬ 
plant in a fresh position in September. 
Lilium aunrtum is by no means reliable 
for a second year’s flowering, and very few 
recover sufficiently well to do so. That the 
plants are very weak is evidenced by the 
growth you submit. In a favourable posi¬ 
tion in a Rhododendron bed they may re¬ 
cover in time, though even that is 
doubtful. Of this kind it is best to pur¬ 
chase supplies annually. Lilium enndi- 
dum rarely flowers the year after planting, 
unless the latter is done quite early in 
August or Immediately after flowering. 
This, if healthy, will recover in time, and 
should be loft alone. The fly pest may be 
eradicated by syringing with Tobacco 
water or a soft-soap and paraffin emul¬ 
sion.] 

Herbaceous borders.— These are now 
beginning to look their best. Delphiniums 
are perhaps not quite so tall as usual, but 
are blooming well and making a fine dis¬ 
play. The Dropmore variety of Anchusa 
is still blooming with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion and forming fine masses of its 
lovely blue flowers. Large masses of 
Erigeron speciosus a fid Coreopsis grandi- 
flora are very striking, and the Bergamot 
(Monarda didyma) will shortly be adding 
its quota of crimson-coloured blossoms. 
Spinea filipendula and S. Aruncus are 
very stately when grown in a mass, and 
flower magnificently if kept well supplied 
with water in a dry season. Canterbury 
Bells in variety are also very gay. 
Another plant now in full bloom is 
CEnothera Fraseri. Next to Rudbeckia 
Newmanni this is one of the most thirsty 
subjects that can be grown in a border, 
but if kept well watered a rich reward is 
reaped when the plant blooms, the deep, 
rich yellow flowers tinted with Apricot 
being then particularly striking. On 
light soils the plants should be well 
mulched in addition to being freely sup¬ 
plied with water. The several varieties of 
Galega in their neutral shades of colour 
act as a foil to the various subjects whose 
flowers are brighter and of a more decided 
tone. To keep all of these in flower as 
long as possible copious supplies of water 
at the roots are requisite. Staking now 
demands frequent attention, although it 
must be said that this is not resorted to 
unless quite necessary.—G. P. K. 

Polemonlum pauoiflorum. — Both in 
general appearance and in the colouring 
and shape of its flowers this is very dis¬ 
tinct from any of the other species of 
Polemonium usually met with in gardens, 
and though its specific name would seem 
to infer that it is a sparse bloomer such 
is not always the case. Last summer it 
flowered freely at, Glasnevln, and again 
this season it is carrying a very liberal 
supply of its pendent flowers. It usually 
reaches a height of about 2 feet, the main 
stems giving off numerous leafy branches, 
the whole plant, both stems and leaves, 
being covered with a viscid pubescence. 
The first flowers to open are carried in 
drooping clusters at the ends of the 
branches, and then as these fade others 
are produced on short axillary shoots. 
The flower is rather peculiar looking, 
the corolla tubular, and quite 1£ Inches 
long. The interior of the tube is clear 
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yellow, while outside it is yellow tinged 
with bronzy-red. The mouth of the tube 
is about l inch across, the five short seg¬ 
ments being broad and pointed. P. pauci- 
florum is a native of Mexico, having been 
discovered on “ shaded ledges in the 
Sierra Madre, Chihuahua, by Mr. C. G. 
Pringle in October, 1887.” Judging from 
its appearance it does not look as if P. 
pauciflorum could be relied on to sur¬ 
vive the winter out-of-doors without pro¬ 
tection over all the British Isles, but at 
Glasnevin at any rate it is perfectly 
hardy.—S. It. 

CILIA TRICOLOR. 

Tins annual, when sown in the spring, is 
taken little notice of owing to its feeble 
growth and effect. The patch we 
endeavour to show in this cut was from 
self-sown seeds in the ground the plants 
occupied last season, when its vigour and 


clear, white flowera—each quite 2 inchert 
I acrorta—are borne in the greatest abundance. 

The individual flowers do not last long, but 
: ho rapidly are fresh ones unfolded that a 
1 bright display is kept up for several weeks.— 
S. ft. 

Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl.—At the present 
time (dune 25th) this dwarf and free-flowering 
I Lychnis is very bright and showy, and, con- 
1 sidering its effectiveness in the hardy flower 
I border, it is surprising that it is go fleldom 
| met with. The flowers are borne on stems 
I from 4 inches to 6 inches long, those at the 
end of the stem forming quite a cluster. It 
I is easily increased by division or from cut¬ 
tings put .in during early autumn. It asoo- 
, (dates well with white Pinks, such as Mrs. 

1 Sinkins or Her Majesty. Kirk. 

Anchusas.—A plant, now in bloom, is per- 
1 Imps as pronounced as any blossom of the 
I year. It is the glowing blue Anchusa italioa, 

I whose Forget-me-not-like flowers always come 
in for admiration. The colour of the flowers 
has been described as a Gentian blue, but I 
1 venture to say that it is even more intense. 

At the present moment I have three clumps 
j in bloom, and the masses of flowers they pro- 
1 duce are remarkable; flowers, too. that do not 
lose their colour in the strong sunlight. Let 
| me say of this plant, and of Opal, a lighter 



Self-sown Gilia tricolor. 


beauty were quite noticeable-. Sown in 
September or early October it is a very 
pretty plant, strong and hardy enough to 
endure the winter in most of our country. 


Violets in winter.—The Czar and the Giant, 
which are very much alike, if not identical, 
will, if new beds are made annually, flower 
well in winter. In preparing the beds a fair 
dressing of good manure should be given and 
the rooted plants set out about 8 inches apart 
in April or early in May, and well watered in 
hot. dry weather. In open places in the 
shrubbery they may be planted for gathering 
in winter. Young, sturdy plants will produce 
long-stalked flowers suitable for bunching. To 
flower in winter annual transplanting is 
necetwary. To have early flowers I used to 
plant double rows by the side of the south and 
west walls. It is nice to have plenty of Violets 
without frames os the latter can be used for 
other purposes.—E. H. 

Geranium sanguineum album.—The white- 
flowered variety of our native G. sanguineum 
is a first-rate plant for the border or rock 
garden. Thriving in any ordinary soil, it 
forms in the course of a few years a rounded, 
bushy plant some 2 feet high by about the 
same through, and when in full flower late in 
June or early in July is very attractive. Its 


blue, that they grow very quickly planted in 
good deep loam, and come on rapidly if 
mulched and fed.—L eahorst. 

Geranium grandiflorum.—This may be said 
to resemble G. prate use, but it has larger 
flowers of a better blue, and the leaves are 
not so deeply cut. Otherwise it comes near 
that fine native species, which varies a good 
deal, but a good form of which is worth 
growing. G. grandiflorum is quite a good 
thing, and flowers of its colour are not too 
common in June. Seedlings should be selected 
when they come into flower, and only the best 
retained, as some may be found not superior 
to G. prat ease. It was raised by the late Max 
Leiehtlin from seeds from Sikkim.— 8 . Aenott. 

The Valdivia Wood Sorrel.—Oxalis valdi- 
viensis, although classed as an anmual, some¬ 
times standH the winter, and, in any case, sows 
itself sufficiently freely to reproduce itself 
from year to year. It is, therefore, worth try¬ 
ing. It evidently loves a dry soil, and reaches 
a height of 6 inches or 8 inches. A succession 
of its yellow flowers is kept up for a long time 
during the summer. 

Sweet Pea Royal Purple.—The colour of 
thi3 Sweet Pea is not so attiactive as that of 
many, and can only be properly appreciated 
when a bunch of flowers is seen. A single stem 
will give no true Idea of the shade however 
fine the blooms upon it are.— Scottish Grower. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES IN 1915. 

It is doubtful whether the Strawberry 
crop, taken generally, has come up to ex¬ 
pectations. I had a bed of most promising 
yearlings, tlie foliage ample and strong, 
and crowns apparently of wonderful de¬ 
velopment, but the crop lias been poor. 
Some other beds, both yearling and two- 
year-old, have also disappointed. It 
could not In* expected that Strawberry 
plantations could endure the drought 
without giving evidence of debility, but 
the losses complained of are not due to 
this, because the shortness of the crop was 
apparent some time before we were in the 
grip of summer drought. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that the drought experienced last 
summer would have an influence on estab¬ 
lished beds, as the Strawberry, being a 
surface-rooting subject, feels the effect 
rather quickly when there is a rainless 
jieriod. Frost alone does not account 
for the failure, though some damage 
was wrought on flowering beds in late 
May and June. Whatever may be the 
reason for the uneven and often debili¬ 
tated growth in the mainerop beds, it is 
distributed over a pretty wide area. 
Judging from my own experience, many 
beds will have to bo sacrilieed out of their 
turn because their present condition is not 
by any means assuring. 

In heavy soils that are well nourished 
and cultivated, Strawberries can hold 
their own in almost any weather. 
But if it is not well and deeply cultivated, 
heavy clayey land cracks badly, and 
great fissiyes open only to let in sun and 
air to dry up the lower stratum. This is 
not so apparent when the land is well 
cultivated and plenty of manure worked 
into it. I can recall a few instances 
where, in stiff soil. Strawberries thrive 
amazingly and are not much influenced by 
dry weather. Nor is clay the only 
medium in which Strawberries revel, for 
in gardens overlying yellow gravel, but 
having a good depth of soil, I have seen 
phenomenal crops and plants of extra¬ 
ordinary vigour. I have no experience of 
the nature of the land in which the famous 
Southampton and Kentish fruits are 
grown, but it is presumed the soil is deep 
and naturally fertile. It is well known 
| how soils affect different kinds. Royal 
I Sovereign may be depended on to thrive 
in almost any class of soil, but British 
Queen will fail under the same condi¬ 
tions. This ready adaptation of Royal 
Sovereign has established for that kind a 
lasting popularity. There never has been 
an instance where one kind established 
itself in popular estimation so firmly as 
this. There are many instances where 
the only Strawberry grown is Royal 
Sovereign. This, however, is no ad¬ 
vantage, because it cannot by any stretch 
of imagination provide a lengthened 
season. This year, when Royal Sovereign 
was practically over, Glvon’s Prolific only 
began to give us pickings of its large and 
attractive berries, and this on open ground 
beds. Planted on cool north borders, it is 
possible to have a succession well into 
August, a feat that could not possibly be 
established by growing Royal Sovereign 
only. In many parts of the country there 
have been local thunderstorms that have 
been of considerable help. In others the 
drought has materially checked the crop¬ 
ping. 

A rule which I always follow is to make 
a fresh plantation each year. The ad¬ 
vantages are many. In the first place, 
you have a ready supply of vigorous 
runners that are incomparably better for 
planting than can be had from older beds. 
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By these means a succession of fertile 
beds can be maintained, other conditions 
being equal. Then from young beds the 
earliest and usually the finer berries 
come. To gain these desirable ends, how¬ 
ever, it is essential that the runners be 
prepared, as well as the site for planting, 
at the earliest possible date. Those who 
have no yearling plants from which to get 
strong runners would find an investment 
in purchased stock from the .nursery 
specialist much more profitable, preferably 
layered into small pots. This is more ex¬ 
pensive than ground runners, but the ad¬ 
vantages are many. Those having young 
beds from which to secure good 
runners for early planting will gaiji by a 
prompt decision to replace unprofitable 
beds by planting new ones by or before the 
middle of August. Provided well-rooted 
plants can be had, they cannot be too early 
established. W. Struc-nell. 


Cera si. causes witches* brooms > on Cherry, 
and E. minor is responsible for Cherry 
leaf blister, while the familiar witches’ 
brooms on Birch are the result of E. 
turgidus.— Field. 

Peaohes and Nectarines on a south wall 
require frequent attention in tying the 
growths into position and pinching the 
laterals. The fruits are now taking their 
final swelling and some of the earliest 
varieties are colouring. The trees have 
been afforded heavy waterings of weak 
liquid manure, which greatly increase the 
size of the fruits and benefit the trees. 
All fruits are well exposed to the sun by 
tying back where necessary any leaves 
that hang over them. 


BOOKS. 


AN 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

8ummer pruning of fruit-trees.— During 
July is the time to reduce the young 
growth of all trained trees. Of course, in 
the case of Vines, Peaches, and Figs, dis¬ 
budding begins early so as to concentrate 
the growing forces where they are re¬ 
quired and can be usefully employed in 
building up the tree, but the work now is 
to check and make use of the sap which is 
rushing away without doing useful work. 
If the young shoots are much crowded 
some of the weakest can be removed alto¬ 
gether and the remainder shortened to 
four or five buds. This 'will leave the 
bottom buds to ripen, and at the same 
time free from excitement. Of course, the 
shoots left will require regulating when 
growth ceases, and then the spurs x left can 
have the requisite shortening. I should 
prefer to do this whilst enough sap re¬ 
mains to heal the wound rather than de¬ 
lay till the winter till the leaves are down. 
It was customary years ago to spread the 
summer pruning of the young wood and 
divide it into three periods of ten days 
each, doing the top of the trees first, 
following with the middle, and finishing 
with the bottom. The object stated for 
this was to equalise the flow of the sap. 

I do not think this w r as fully tested in this 
country. It is a French idea, and, to be 
of any use, it must be carefully carried 
out.—E. H. 

Pocket or Mock Plume.— An examination 
of Plum-trees bearing a crop at this season 
will probably disclose the presence of fruits 
which are elongated and hollow and will 
never be any good. These are commonly 
known as “ pocket ” Plums, and they are 
sometimes more abundant than is agree¬ 
able to the cultivator. They are caused 
by Exoaseus pruni, a perennial parasitic 
fungus, and, unless measures are taken 
against it, become more numerous every 
year. The mycelium lives in the inner 
bark of shoots, and extends into newly-set 
fruits, preventing the formation of stone 
and kernel, also quickening the growth and 
distorting the soft parts of the Plum. 
Branches bearing diseased Plums should 
be removed below the lowest affected fruit, 
and all such prunings carefully burned. 
Spraying the trees in early spring with a 
copper sulphate solution, and with ordin¬ 
ary Bordeaux mixture before the fruit- 
buds expand, is also recommended. The 
Wild Bird Cherry is also subject to at- 


AMERICAN LADY ON FLOWER- 
GARDENING. 

It may seem unkind to criticise a book of 
this kind, but there are too many books 
about gardening without any real motive 
for them or any distinct advance. This is 
an American book, and why it should have 
a preface by Miss Jekyll I cannot say, as 
such a work on outdoor gardening is use¬ 
less to us, owing to the great difference 
in the climate. The scorching sun of 
America destroys all chance of such open- 
air gardening as is done in this country. 

The book is a maundering rigmarole j 
about “ colour schemes.” i 

I have a new profession to propose, a 
profession of specialists: it should be 
called that of the prarden colourist. 

The office shall be distinct from that of 
the landscape architect, distinct indeed, 
from those whose office it already is to 

P rescribe the plants for the parden. 

he garden colourist shall be qualified 
to plant beautifully,according to colour, 
the best-planned gardens of our best 
designers. 

It is easy to make too much of this 
colour scheming. It is not Nature’s way, 
and it is not an artistic way. I never saw 
a colour scheme in the Alpine meadows, 
in the Jura woods, or among the Cali¬ 
fornian hills. If we go to the best 
English gardens we see nothing of the kind 
there, not at Nymans, or Borde Hill, or 
Bitton, and many others. 

Pictures of landscape may tell us some¬ 
thing useful of colour schemes. When¬ 
ever a painter has a colour scheme of 
his own he falls into a third-class! If, 
on the other hand, we look at pictures 
by such men as Corot, Duprf*, or other 
great painters we find that, Nature’s 
colours are good enough for them. The 
artist paints what he sees, and has no 
settled colour of his own. 

The book is illustrated with the most 
dismal examples I have ever seen in the 
way of reproduction by a process which 
is called planographic. In many of the 
cuts it is not possible to see what is 
meant at all, and the one on page 30 is 
about as instructive as the face of a black¬ 
ing-brush. 

When the authoress comes to books then 
one sees her limitations, as, when she tells 
us at page 230 that Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field has refuted my doctrine, greatly to 
her liking. Referring to me, “ I am 
better iii theory than in practice.” I, who 
am up to my eyes in practice. Mrs. King 
is, I believe" the President of a number of 
j women's clubs devoted to gardening in 
America. It would be a good thing if the 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 8tii.— Cotoneasters (in 
variety), Kalmias, Pernettyas, Andro - 
medas, Berbcris (several), Alexandrian 
Laurel, Hypericums (in variety), hardy 
Fuchsias, Indigofera Gerardiana, Amor- 
pha fruticosa, Lavatera Olbia, Jessamine, 
Solatium crispum, Philadelphus (various), 
Veronicas, Clematis (many species and 
hybrids), Rosa (many species), China and 
Tea Roses, Sno wherry, Broom, Coriarias, 
Dcutzias, Sun Roses, Rhus Cotinus, 
Ericas (in variety), Menziesias (several), 
Desfontainea ' spinosa, D. 8. Hookeri, 
Spirwas (shrubby and herbaceous), Caly- 
can thus, Ceanothns (various), Juglans 
ptcroearpa (Winged Walnut), Magnolias, 
Clematises, Lavender (in variety), Hedy - 
sarum multi jugum. Azaleas, Yucca 
gloriosa, Styrax japonieum, Rhynco- 
spermum, Figwort, Ipomwa cardinalis, 
Carpenteria californica, Plumbago capen- 
sis. Robinias, Streptosolcn Jamesoni, 
Euonymus europwus, Leycesteria formosa. 
Potent ilia fruticosa, bush and climbing 
Honeysuckles, Convolvulus (in variety), 
Cornflowers, Godctias, Leptosipltons, 
Evening Primroses (in variety), Poten- 
lillas, Androsaccs, Jasione perennis, 
Lupins, Grom wells, Lippia repens, Chelone 
barbata (in variety), Gypsophilas (in 
variety), Lychnis, Scabiosas, Eryngiutns 
(various), Achilleas (various). Helio¬ 
tropes, Phlomis Sarnia, Phlox subulata. 
Reseda glauca, Viola cornuta, Sparaxis 
puleherrima. Flax, Stachys grandiflora, 
Erodiums, Peruvian Lilies (in variety), 
Heucheras, Galcgas, Echinops Ritro, Gilia , 
Acanthus Candelabrum, Phloxes, Linum 
arboreum, Acantholimons (in variety), 
Ixiolirion Pallasi, Umbilicus ehrysanthus, 
Sedums , (in great variety), Aquilegia 
ehrysantlia, Linum alpinum, Maiden 
Pinks, Nierembcrgias, Eriogonum nmbel- 
l a turn, Mazus Pumilio, Semprrvivums , 
Eriuus, Epipaetis gigantea, Muchlen- 
beckia complexa nana. Catmint, Poppies , 
Cannes, Hclichrysum rupestre, Dianthus 
del t aides. Verbenas, Tufted Pansies, 
Nemesias (in variety), Phacelias, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Meconopsis, Mule Pinks, 
Lily of the Nile, Oxalis, Stocks, 
Veronica incana. Phlox Drummondi, Rlio- 
danthe. Campanula Hosti, African Lily, 
Agathaa eeriest is, Violet Cress, Clintonia 
pulchclla, Liliums (several). Spirwa pal- 
mata. Sweet Williams, Linarias , Erc- 
murus (in variety), Tritomas, Arundo con- 
spicua, Geraniums (various), Virginian 
Stock, Acroclinium. Perennial Peas (in 
variety), Mexican Poppy, Thymes , Del¬ 
phiniums, Erigcrons, Myosotis, Critiums, 
Veronicas, Willow Herb, Verbgscums. 
Polygonum amplcxicaule, New Zealand 
Flax, Funkias, Anchusas, Sweet Peas, 
Pentstemons, Carnations , Thalictrum dip - 
terocarpum, Tropaoltints. Lavender, Ge¬ 
rard ia hybrida. Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum, Saxifrages, Tunica Saxifraga, 
Prunella Webbiana, Campanulas (tall and 
dwarf). Swan River Daisy, Eritrichium 
strictum, Epilobiums, Day Lilies , Royal 
Fern, Coreopsis grandiflora, Anthcmis 
Kelwayi, Nymphwas (in great varietu), 
Villarsias, Irises , Ranunculus Lingua, 
Nyphar, Sweet Flag, Spircra Aruncus, 
Cypcrus longus, Lysimachia vulgaris, 
Lylhrum roseum. Giant Reed Mace, Mis- 
canthus japonictis. Water Forget-me-not , 


i j^rs of those clubs subscrlb^to semi | Tr«'ic S ca„,ia virginica 
^ nrwi a imnrwio Tit. i her over here to see my orchards and 

lawns in April. She would see the mean¬ 
ing of the wild garden, and I would give 
her a practical lesson in gardening with¬ 
out charge. W. R. 


of Peaches and Almonds. The diseased 
leaves are amazingly puckered and 
twisted, and in the late stage become rosy 
coloured and covered with a whitish bloom, 
exciting much interest in those to w T hom 
the disease is a novelty. Removing all in¬ 
fected shoots is advisable. Exoaseus 


* “ The Well-Considere.l Garden. ” by Mrs. Frani'is King. 
Illustrated. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1010. 


Work of the week.— Owing to the heat 
and absence of rain a great deal of time 
has had to be given up to -watering, for, 
although deep-rooted things, such as Roses 
and many shrubs, have not suffered, 
shallow-rooting subjects quickly feel the 
drought. Aphis is again making its ap* 
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penrance, and will have to be dealt with 
wherever possible by continuul sprayings. 
A meadow devoted to spring flowers has 
been mown this week, nfc the foliage of 
Narcissi, etc., has practically disapjieared. 
Some beds of the lllue Pimpernel have 
been thinned, and the hoe put through 
where possible. -A tank is reserved for 
new Water Lilies and other rare water 
plants as they appear, and In this way we 
are able to form some idea as to their 
value before transferring them to the oi>en 
water. We are much troubled with the 
Canadian water weed. The tank has been 
cleared of this, but it soon reappears, and 
its total destruction seems impossible. A 
bed of Roses hns been edged this week 
with Portulaceas. This could not be done 
before as the folinge of the spring bulbs 
had scarcely disappeared. Lenten Roses 
have been cleared of weeds, and the soil 
freshened up amongst them. Carnations 
are now being supported w'ith small Birch 
sprays. Groups of Anchusa italica by the 


of plants is now being staked and stood 
outside for a time on a bed of ashes. 

Chrysanthemums.—These have l»een 
arranged in single rows, a good distance 
being allowed between each plant. The 
posts and wires to which the stakes will 
be attached will be fixed a little later.* The 
staking will shortly follow*. The plants 
are weM syringed morning and evening, 
and the ashes on which the pots stand are 
sprinkled also to promote a grow ing atmo¬ 
sphere about the plants. So far. green-fly 
has been conspicuous by its abseiu'e. 

Border Chrysanthemums.—These are 
now making excellent growth, and to pre¬ 
vent any chock it Is imperative that the 
roots be kept well supplied with water, 
and if liquid manure is not available 
guano dissolved in the w*ater or an occa¬ 
sional dose of Clay’s fertiliser sprinkled 
on the surface and washed in should be 
afforded. The same kind of treatment 
•should be accorded 


Early ripe Grapes. — Where these are 
still lmnglug on the Vines, nnd the con¬ 
sumption of the fruit but slow, the 
greatest care Is necessary in the manage¬ 
ment of the house to prevent shrivelling 
of the berries and loss of colour taking 
place. Anything approaching a heated, 
stuffy atmosphere has to be avoided both 
by day and night, the prevention of 
which rests entirely on the manipulation 
of the ventilators. “With a current of 
cool air passing through the house derived 
from the opening of the front and top 
ventilators, supplemented by standing the 
doors oj>en in the day time and by 
sprinkling the floor at intervals during the 
day, shrinkage of the skins need not be 
apprehended if the border is in the right 
condition as regards moisture. A less 
amount of ventilation is naturally 
needed at night, but at no time should the 
house be closed. Loss of colour can be 
averted by slightly shading the roof, and 



Lilium longiflorum Harrisi. 


waterside have been very effective for a 
long time. A batch of Ipomam rubro- 
emrulea has been planted out to furnish 
vacant spaces on sunny walls and fences. 

Since writing the above a heavy and 
welcome rain has fallen, nnd this was 
followed by a terrific wind storm, which 
hns done much damage. Specimen plants 
in tubs and.pots suffered considerably, and 
will take some time to recover. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Begonia Cloire de Lorraine.—A goodly 
rumlier of plants hns been shifted into 
the flowering-pots for early blooming, and 
a further batch for flowering later will be 
lotted off shortly. These are being grown 
in an intermediate temperature and kept 
shaded from direct sunlight. 

Perpetual Carnations.—The final lot of 
spring-struck plants has now* been put 
into flowering i*>ts nnd is at present being 
grown on in frames. The earliest batch 


Sweet Peas, which have had a trying 
time for weeks past, and have required 
constant attention to keep them on the 
move. 

Snapdragons. - These are growing 
vigorously. The plants have had their 
final stopping nnd will now be allowed to 
flower. This stopping is very necessary 
if good bushy plants are wished for and 
simultaneous blossoming desired. 

Pot Figs.—As the second crop ap¬ 
proaches maturity feeding must cease and 
plain water only be afforded for the finish¬ 
ing of the crop. As soon as the fruit is 
gathered the trees are then best placed 
outdoors for the rest of the season in a 
sunny, open jKksition. Much labour in 
watering is saved if litter of some descrii*- 
tlon is banked up round the in>ts. A 
washing of the folinge now* and again w ill 
ward off red-spider attacks. Any fruits 
w’hich may form after this should be 
pulled off. otherwise next season’s crop 
will bo jeopardised. 


birds excluded by netting over venti¬ 
lators and doorways. 

Grapes colouring.—Grapes on Vines 
started early in the New Year are now 
colouring, consequently less moisture is 
being employed and more air afforded. 
As one-half of the house is occupied by 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat the 
ventilators on that part of the structure 
are kept open more or less continuously 
(the minimum amount naturally being 
afforded by night), and the border and 
surroundings kept drier than in the other 
portion of the house also. This method 
of treatment is necessary if cracking of 
the berries Is to !>e avoided. A good root 
watering w*as afforded a few* days before 
colouring commenced, and this will carry 
them through without further supplies 
until colouring is finished. A slight 
amount of hent, or sufficient to keep the 
pipes comfortably warm, is requisite in 
dull weather, and under no circumstances 
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should it be dispensed with at night until 
the last berry has coloured properly. 

Figs planted out.— As soon as the second 
crop has matured in the early house the 
trees should be rested as far as possible 
by admitting air by every available means. 
To keep the foliage clean it should be 
washed occasionally, and if red spider. 
should appear, syringe it thoroughly with 
soapy water in which some flowers of 
sulphur has been mixed. No more fruit 
must be allowed to develop, and the 
border, until the leaves begin to ripen off 
naturally, must also be regularly supplied 
with moisture. 

Cucumbers. — Plants for supplying the 
autumnal crop of fruit should now be 
rinsed and be shifted into pots several 
sizes larger than those in which the seed 
has been raised if the house or pit is not 
yet ready for them. This is far better 
than allowing the plants to become pot- 
bound; in fact, it is far better to raise 
another batch than to employ plants in a 
starved condition. Give every attention 
to plants now in full bearing in re¬ 
gard to supplying the roots with stimu¬ 
lants, in affording frequent top-dressings, 
and in keeping the trellises well furnished 
with new bearing-wood. 

Outdoor Figs.— The young growths now 
need to be thinned and regulated, retain¬ 
ing no more shoots than are required to 
furnish bearing-wood for another season. 
Fortunately, growth is of the right de¬ 
scription this season, and the trees are 
carrying a good crop of fruit. Both root 
waterings and mulching are now in¬ 
dispensable, otherwise the fruit will n<5t 
attain full size. 

Mint and Tarragon.— A good breadth of 
both these herbs .should be cut over now 
with the object of causing the development 
of new growths. A good soaking of wmter 
now' and again, alternated with liquid 
manure, serves to accelerate matters. 

Lettuces and Endive. —Sowings in pro¬ 
portion to the demand are made, and the 
thinnings are used only in case a break 
in the supply appears likely to occur. In 
spite of the heat and drought, Lettuces 
have been both abundant and of first-class 
quality. For the next two months the 
Cabbage varieties will be more depended 
on for the supply than the Cos sorts, as 
the latter more quickly run to seed. 

Globe Beet.— Another sowing is now T be¬ 
ing made to afford nice young roots for 
the autumn. Good roots are now avail¬ 
able from the sowing made in early April. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.— A plot of land recently 
occupied by early Potatoes is being pre¬ 
pared for new' Strawberry - beds. The 
ground is double dug and a moderate 
amount of decayed manure incorporated 
between the two spits. The ground must 
Ik 1 allowed to settle and be made quite firm 
by treading before putting out the plants. 
A distance of 2 feet will be allowed be¬ 
tween the rows and 1 foot between the 
plants in the rows. Next season, after 
the fruits have been gathered, every 
alternate plant in the row will be re¬ 
moved. Give the young plants a gooi 
watering in their pots an hour or so 
previous to planting them, make the soil 
about them very firm, and form a small 
hollow in the soil around each plant so 
that water can be conveniently applied to 
the roots. Water freely in dry weather 
and sprinkle the plants overhead each 
afternoon. 

Figs. — These have made rapid growth 
and are carrying heavy crops. The new 
shoots need securing to the wall to ex* 


pose the fruits as much ns possible. Any 
shoots not required for the extension of 
the trees are stopped and superfluous 
growths on the fruiting wood rubbed off: 
also any on the older branches that are 
not required. The rains which have fallen 
recently in this locality have done much 
in cleansing many fruit trees from insects, 
and will greatly assist in swelling the 
fruits. 

Apples and Pears are a heavy crop and 
need much thinning. When thinning 
fruits the character of each individual 
variety should be studied. 

Melons. — Ripe fruits may be kept in 
good condition for some time if cut and 
suspended in a cool and airy fruit-room. 
When all the fruit has been cut from a 
batch new' beds are made up nfnd sucr-es- 
sional plants put out. At this season 
about twelve w’oeks may generally be 
reckoned from the time of sowing the 
seed until the fruit is ripe, allowing a 
week or two, more or less, according to 
the weather. After the plants are estab¬ 
lished thorough ventilation is given when¬ 
ever the 'weather is favourable. In the 
case of plants developing heavy crops of 
fruit it is advisable to top-dress with rich 
retentive loam to which has been added a 
little bone-meal. The plants require 
more water at the present time than 
earlier in the season, when the sun wms 
less powerful. At each watering give a 
thorough soaking, using occasionally 
diluted liquid manure. Plants in frames 
require less feeding than plants in houses, 
since owing to the atmospheric conditions 
not being so w'ell under control there is 
often a tendency for the plants to make 
useless growih at the expense of fruit 
bearing. Seeds of quick ripening Melons 
have just been sown to produce the latest 
fruits. These will be grown in houses 
wdtli plenty of atmospheric and bottom 
heat. 

Flower garden. — The drought having 
now broken, the labour entailed in water¬ 
ing (and it was a heavy item here) enn be 
diverted into attending to the increasing 
demands of plants in active growth. Her¬ 
baceous plants generally need looking 
over once a week, for growth is rapid, 
necessitating frequdht tying up, thinning 
out of W’eakly growths, etc. Annuals also 
entail a considerable amount of labour in 
staking, etc. Annual Delphiniums, 
Salpiglossis, Stocks, Antirrhinums, single 
Asters, etc., are very effective w r hen well 
growm and w ? ell attended to. Gladioli, 
Lilies, Pentstemons, border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and such like must have early 
attention in the same way or the flow'er- 
stems will either snap or become so 
twisted that no manipulation can restore 
them to a natural position. 

R 0888 . —Dead flowers require to be re¬ 
moved from the Rose-trees every two or 
three days or the beds look untidy. Many 
of the early-flowering climbing Roses 
have shed their blossoms, and the old 
flowering wood should be pruned and 
thinned. A few of the young growths 
from the base should be retained and 
attached to the support, but these should 
not be crow'ded or they will not ripen. 
Drives and walks should be rolled at every 
opportunity. Lawns also will derive 
much benefit if rolled lightly. The pre¬ 
sent is the proper time to clip hedges of 
Box, Yew, and similar evergreens. In 
the case of Box it is a good plan to 
stretch a line down the centre of the row. 
This will be a guide in cutting, and the 
work should be done by a careful man. 

Carrots sown for autumn use will now 
be thinned to 3 inches apart. The Dutch 
hoe will be used between the rows and 


fre<pient light dustings of fresh soot will 
be applied during showery weather. One 
more sowing of Early Gem will be made 
on a warm south border. 

Leeks.— A further small plantation of 
Leeks will be made now to furnish a 
supply for use during the spring. The 
land for this crop has been well manured 
and the plants are put out in drills drawn 
at 18 inches apart and a few inches deep. 
Planting is done with an ordinary dibber 
and the soil will be worked into the drills 
as hoeing proceeds later on. Leeks planted 
early in the season are afforded liberal 
supplies of manure-water and frequently 
hoed between the rows to keep the surface 
soil loose. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Established plants 
have been earthed up and the ground 
made firm nbout them to prevent the wind 
blowing them about. 

Coleworts. — A large breadth of this 
useful vegetable will be planted on 
ground which has been liberally manured 
and well worked, planting them feet 
apart each way. Two or three plantings 
W'ill be made for a succession. 

Winter greens. — The recent showery 
w'eather has been ideal for getting these 
planted and established. Savoys. 
Broccoli, and Kales may still be planted 
on any available ground. These late 
plantings frequently stand a severe winter 
much better than earlier plants. 

Peas. —The latest sowings of Peas arc 
now ready for earthing up. Strong stakes 
are selected for this batch, and they are 
pushed w'ell into the ground, as the 
autumn winds often damage the rows of 
late Peas. After staking is completed the 
ground between the row's will be mulched 
with a layer of farmyard manure and a 
thorough soaking of clear water given, 
which will keep the ground cool and 
moist, thus lessening the danger of mil¬ 
dew' attacking the plants. 

Endive will be sowm now to produce 
supplies through the winter months. That 
sown a month ago is now' ready for 
planting out. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND; 

Hard - wooded plants.— Such hard- 
wooded plants as have now completed and 
partly ripened their growth will be placed 
in a sheltered place out-of-doors. The 
same attention in respect of watering and 
of syringing as they have hitherto received 
is essential to their well-being. In the 
case of such plants as Azaleas, and others 
wiiich may be rather top-heavy, it is per¬ 
missible to plunge the pots in a bed of 
well-weathered ashes. This steadies them 
in the event of an occasional gusty day ; 
but plunged plants always require special 
care in the way of watering. In all cases 
it is highly important that worms be pre¬ 
vented from obtaining ingress to the i*ots, 
and this may be prevented by placing 
pieces of slate beneath the pots or l*y 
standing them upon a hard-beaten ash- 
bed. 

Winter-flowering plants.— When mid¬ 
summer is reached it is always advisable 
to give a thought to the number of winter- 
flowering plants which may be required, 
and to make preparations accordingly. 
Salvias of all kinds are very useful in the 
dull months, and in the course of the week 
the requisite quantity has been planted 
out in a sunny and mellow bed. In such 
a position the plants make a bushy 
grow'tli, mature their shoots well, and can 
be lifted with good balls and transferred 
straight to their flowering pots in late 
September. Salvia splendens is always 
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useful and bright, so are S. Betlielli and S. 
albiflora. A few S. Pride of Zurich are 
also put out at this time with a view to 
potting up; these are chiefly grown to 
provide cuttings for outside use in the 
flower garden. Similar treatment may be 
given to Solanums ayd to Eupatoriums. 
A very useful variety of the latter family 
is E. monticola album, which remains in 
bloom throughout the winter months. 

Cinerarias, the first lot of which has 
gone into 5-inch pots during the week, is 
row best in a cold-frame. An experiment 
is being made with this batch in order to 
see how the plants succeed when the pots 
are plunged to the rim in ashes. These 
have generally been grown, elevated on 
other pots, as near the glass as possible, 
and a percentage of losses has been due 
to errors in watering. It is thought, 
therefore, that plunging will not only ob¬ 
viate the continual watering needed dur¬ 
ing hot weather, but will, in addition, 
keep the roots cool. Primulas, both P. 
sinensis and P. obconica, are planted out 
in a bed in cold-frames. I\ mulacoides is 
now never specially sown. It is always 
possible to pick up as many seedlings as 
are needed under the stages in ‘ green¬ 
houses or in other pots in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which P. malacoides was grown in 
the previous spring. 

Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
blooming may now go into their flowering 
pots. These, in a general way, are 
5 inches in diameter; and, after potting, 
the plants may be stood either in the open 
or in a spare cold-frame. In the latter 
case the sashes, of course, must be kept 
off, and as the trusses show they will be 
regularly picked. 

Vallota purpurea.— The ever - popular 
Scarborough Lily will bloom much more 
satisfactorily if placed out-of-doors from 
now until September. Naturally, a sunny 
exposure is needed, and care must be 
taken that the plants do not suffer from 
lack of moisture. If in a thoroughly pot- 
bound condition (in which way these bulbs 
succeed best) a little weak stimulant from 
time to time will be of service. 

8tove.— Acalyphas are always useful, 
and although fairly large specimens look 
well, neat plants in 4-inch or 5-inch pots 
are, perhai>s, more valuable in many re¬ 
spects. Cuttings of young wood ’ inserted 
in a shaded propagating pit soon root and 
form useful plants for autumn and winter 
work. Coleuses come away rapidly at 
this time in a stove temperature, but 
throughout summer and autumn they will 
do. equally well under cooler conditions. 
A batch of Gloxinias in flower adds to the 
attractiveness of the house, and forms a 
foil to fine-foliaged plants. Such things 
as Crotons, Dracaenas, and Caladiums are 
not, perhaps, so popular as was at one 
time the case, but they are always useful. 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatus is a 
handy plant, and the variegated form of 
Eulalia japonica Is light and graceful. 
During the week some pieces of rentas 
cornea have been moved into larger pots. 
Previously they had been pinched back for 
the third time in order to make the plants 
as bushy as possible, for P. carnen unless 
treated in this way is of rather an un¬ 
satisfactory habit of growth. Ixoras and 
Medinilla magnifica are two capital stove 
plants, but they require rather more heat 
than other subjects at all times or they 
are not satisfactory. Moisture and shade 
must be afforded according to require¬ 
ments, and a free circulation of air is 
necessary on all occasions at present. 

Peare.— It Is now possible to speak with 
certainty as to the Pear crop; and it will 
be, on the whole, disappointing. Some 
trees are barren, 6ome have a sprinkling 


of fruits, hnd some are well covered. 
Doubtless, the enormous crops carried last 
year and in 1913, combined with the 
drought experienced in both seasons, have 
something to do with the poor crops. In 
addition, just at the time the trees "were 
in blossom a prolonged period of bitter 
east winds set in, which was prejudicial to 
success. Though partial, the crop is by 
no means a failure, and the season’s »*est 
may, after all, be of benefit to trees which 
were last year just a shade overcropped. 
Meantime, all Pears have received a dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure, which was well 
watered home, and no pains will be spared 
to build up good wood for next season. It 
is strange that the varieties which are 
least appreciated are carrying the best 
crops— e.g., BeurrS Giffard, William’s Bon 
Chretien, ffnd others of those having a 
slightly musky odour. Beurrg Hardy, ac¬ 
cording to its usual custom, is bearing 
heavily, as are Glou Morceau, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, and Doyenne du Comice, 
the last being good both upon old and upon 
young trees. 

Wasps.— It appears likely by the number 
of wasps which were observed in the 
course of the week that unless the nests 
are located and destroyed much damage 
will ensue in autumn. A rather close look 
round in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the garden resulted in the discovery of 
eleven strong nests, which were marked as 
found, and destroyed at night. For this 
purpose cyanide of potassium is used in 
solution. Two ounces of cyanide dis¬ 
solved in a quart of water tfill destroy a 
large number of nests. The bet tie ought 
to be legibly labelled as poison, and when 
not required kept, in a lockfast place. 

Chrysanthemums.— Late-struck cuttings 
—that is, cuttings taken in early May— 
having made good progress, were, in the 
course of the week, planted out in an open 
border. These will be grown on till Sep¬ 
tember out-of-doors, when they will be 
lifted and potted. Confined to a single 
stem, these plants give each a very fairly 
sized bloom without any particular atten¬ 
tion being required. Such blooms are 
very useful for cutting, and well repay 
what little trouble is involved in the way 
of disbudding, lifting, and potting. The 
part in which these plants are grown is 
devoted to Tulips, and as when the latter 
are ready for lifting the season is well ad¬ 
vanced, the Chrysanthemums furnish the 
bed throughout the summer and are quite 
a useful catchcrop. 

Vegetable garden.— During the week a 
finish was njade with Celery planting. 
After a prolonged drought a period of drip¬ 
ping weather *set in, and Celery and 
similar things were got out under 'the best 
conditions. Further lines of Turnips were 
sown, and thinning, delayed by the 
drought, was completed in the case of pre¬ 
viously-sown drills. A sowing of Parsley 
was made for late use, and a line of Early 
Horn Carrots was sown. This will be 
followed shortly by sowings of the some 
variety and of Scarlet Nantes in celd- 
frames. A final sowing of French Beans 
was made. Given a good autumn, this late 
sowing well repays the space devoted to it. 
Shallots, now quite matured, have been 
lifted and laid in a sunny place to dry off. 
If the crop does not appear to be suffi¬ 
cient, some of the cloves when dried may 
be at once replanted, and a second, but 
smaller, crop may be harvested in October. 
These will not keep so well, and should 
be used first. Blanks among breaks of 
Brassicas were beaten up, and a line or 
two of Prickly Spinach was sown. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Holland House Show, July 6th-8th, 
1915. 

ROSES. 

This year, despite the abnormal condi¬ 
tions prevailing, nearly a score of the 
leading exhibitors staged extensively. The 
flowers, too, were of a high order of merit, 
the prodigal blossoming of the rambler, 
pillar, and weeping sorts adding bright¬ 
ness and good garden effect to a scene that 
has never been surpassed. 

The Roses from Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, 
Twyford, secured the “blue riband’’ of 
the occasion, his magnificent and highly 
representative gathering being awarded 
the “ Wigan Cup ” for the “ best group of 
Roses in the show.’’ His collection was 
also awarded the Wigan Cup in i914. The 
finer varieties were Mrs. Charles Reed 
(blush), Mrs. Elisha Hicks (rose-pink), 
Mrs. G. Norwood, Lady Hillingdon, Hurst 
Beauty (new climber), Star of Hurst 
(pink climber), Jolmnna Bridge, and the 
new single crimson Princess Mary. A gold 
medal was also awarded this fine group. 

Another gold medal exhibit was that 
from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sobs, Col¬ 
chester, who showed their fine new pink- 
flowered Colcestria, which was awarded 
the “Clay Cup’’ for any variety not in 
commerce “ possessing the true old rose 
scent.” Apart from this, it promises well 
as a garden Rose. Others of note were 
Augustus Hartman (very fine red). White 
Killarfiey, Cupid (very large single pink), 
Silver Moon (single), Mrs. A. Tate, Rayon 
d’Or, Mine. Edouard Herrlot, and Marcella 
(blush). ' 

Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, Bel¬ 
fast, contributed many fine stands and 
vases, the pick of these being Ulster 
Standard (crimson), Ulster Gem (creamy), 
British Queen, and Mrs. Willie Dickson, 
best described as a pale Mme. A. Chatenay. 

Messrs. H. Canuell and Sons, Eynsford, 
Kent, had a fine group of Pillar, Rambler, 
and Polyantlia sorts, including American 
Pillar—perhaps the largest and best of its 
class. Irish Elegance and Mildred Grant 
also claimed attention. 

Messrs. R. Barnes and Co., Malvern, 
showed Mme. Edouard Herrlot, Rayon 
d’Or, and American Pillar excellently. 

Rev. ,T. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower, Romford, staged many varieties, 
though such as Dana*, Queen Alexandra, 
Moonlight, and American Pillar appealed 
the more strongly. 

Mr. G. rrince, Oxford, in an excellent 
lot, had imposiug stands of such as Dame 
(a perpetual-flowering climber of cream 
and yellow tone), Red Letter Day (single), 
Waltham (scarlet, single), Moonlight (a 
charming Pblyantha sort), together with 
General MacArthur (fine red) and Mme. 
Edouard Ilerriot. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
contributed a very fine group, and from 
out of a rich assortment we selected Lady 
Curzon (single pink), Mrs. Charles Salmon 
(a lovely deep pink single), Duchess of 
Wellington, H. E. Richardson (rich dark 
red), and Mrs. H. Stevens (fine white). 

Messrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, Belfast, 
showed very finely of such as Mrs. G. 
Stevens, II. V. Machin (a superb scarlet 
crimson), General MacArthur, Snow 
Queen, Red Letter Day, and Mrs. Wemys 
Quin (golden-orange colour, lightly tipped 
crimson). It was exceedingly rich in 
colour and is certainly a gem among the 
novelties of 1914. 

Messrs. G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
staged many of the more popular Roses, 
such as Lady Hillingdon, Rayon d’Or, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Duchess of 
Wellington, and Mme. Edouard Herriot 
being some of them. 
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Messrs. Paiil and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Che8hunt, arranged a particularly choice 
group. Overhead were standard and other 
sorts, with baskets nud vases below. 
Paul’s Lemon Pillar is full of promise, 
though more white than lemon. Lady 
Alice Stanley (a fine Il.T. of flesh and rose 
colour), Lady Ashtown, Mme. Melanie 
Soui>ert, Souv. de E. Prat (white), Lyon, 
H. E. Richardson (very rich in colour), 
and Duchess of Wellington were others of 
note. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
staged many fine flowers, particularly 
good being Rayon d’Or, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mme. Segond Weber, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, and the velvety-crimson 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, showed well 
of such good sorts as Valentine Reaulier, 
Source d’Or, Pearl (a pretty single pink), 
Lady Aslitown, Mrs. J. W. Welch, Lyon, 
American Pillar, Irish Elegance, and Mme. 
Edouard Herriot among others. 

Messrs. G. liunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
had excellent stands of such as Lyon, 
Juliet, Rayon d’Or, Mrs. Daniel McKee 
(pale yellow), Sunburst, and Dean Hole. 

Messrs. 'William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, arranged an admirable group both 
of cut flowers and plants, a leading fea¬ 
ture being Paul’s Scarlet Climber, one of 
the Gold medal Roses of the year. Of this 
alone three large batches were staged. 
Others of note were Goldfinch, Waltham 
Scarlet (single), Titania (a pretty novelty 
of apricot tone), Queen of Fragrance (very 
fine pink), and Rayon d’Or. 

Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gata, N., contributed the finest array of 
dwarf Polyantha and allied sorts in pots, 
such as Ellen Poulsen, Jessie, Ertm 
Teschendorff, and others constituting a 
brilliant groundwork to the standard, 
weeping, and other sorts overhead. Of 
these Hiawatha and Carmine Pillar were 
the most noticeable. 

FERNS. 

Fern groups were not numerous. That 
from Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton. was rich in the varied sports of 
Neplirolepis exaltata, such as Willinotta), 
Mayi, Marshalli compacta, and super- 
bissima being staged in goodly specimens. 
Others of note were Polypodium jiendulum 
grandiceps. Gynmogramma Peruviana, G. 
Mayi, G. Alstona\ Platycerium Veitchi, P. 
Walliehi, P. grande, Polypodium Knighta?, 
P. Vidgeni, and P. glaucum crispum. 
Adinntum Faulkneri and A. Farleyense 
gloriosum were also remarked. In addi¬ 
tion there were many beautiful hardy 
kinds. 

Messrs. J. Hill and Sons, Barrowfleld 
Nurseries, Lower Edmonton, also staged 
an admirable exhibit of stove and green¬ 
house kinds. In this were remarked the 
rare and difficult Gleichenias. Other 
notable examples in specimen form were 
Davallias in many fine varieties, the hand¬ 
some Polypodium Mandaianum, perhaps 
the most ornamental of glaucous-leaved 
kinds, with Platycerium grande, P. Will- 
incki, and a considerable variety of 
Gymnogramnas and others. These Fern 
exhibits give a restful effect in an exhibi¬ 
tion characterised by so much brilliance. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a collec¬ 
tion of a hundred or more hardy Ferns, a 
really comprehensive group characterised 
by much freshness and beauty. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. H. Burnett, St. Margaret’s, Guern¬ 
sey, staged some excellent vases of R, F. 
Felton, Pioneer, Mandarin (yellow ground 
fancy), Scarlet Glow, Mikado, Gorgeous 
(cerise), Mary Allwood, Marmion, Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael, and Enchantress Supreme 
(soft pink). 


Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
had a fine collection of Border Carnations, 
Bookham Clove (crimson, strongly 
scented), Henry Brett (new crimson), 
John Ridd (fancy), and Fujiyana being 
some of the best. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, arranged 
some fine vases on a groundwork of black 
velvet and Ferns. His best were Chelsea 
(white ground fancy), Mrs. Raphael, Mrs. 
Ward, Iver Yellow. King Albert (pink, 
new 1915), Queen Alexandra (pink), and 
Champion. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, showed 
a large number of baskets and vases of 
Bedford Belle, a shapely and beautiful 
pink-flowered variety with a pleasing per¬ 
fume. 

Mr. H. Lakeman, Thornton Heath, 
showed chiefly border Carnations, making 
a goodly display with Lady *Hermione, 
Forester (yellow ground fancy), Salome, 
Lieut. Shackleton (yellow ground fancy, 
splashed pjnk). Linkman, and others. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, contributed 
a group chiefly of Malmaison varieties in 
pots, of which Maggie Hodgson (crimson), 
Lady Middleton (pink), and Princess of 
Wales (the most popular of the pink- 
flowered set) were the best. 

Messrs. Young and Co., Hatherley, 
Cheltenham, showed good vases of 
Mikado, Mrs. C. F. Raphael. Lady Nun- 
burnholme (pink). Duchess of Devonshire 
(very fine crimson), Miss ITardeastle 
(scarlet), and Fanny in a rather large 
collection. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield, had a background of black 
velvet, associating Palms and Asparagus 
Sprengeri with the handsome vases of 
flowers. Lady Coventry (light scarlet). 
Blush Malmaison, Irene (salmon-pink), 
Maggie Hodgson (crimson), Yaller Gall 
of the Malmaison set, and others contri¬ 
buted to a fine display. 

SWEET PEAS. 

The fact that no fewer than three gold 
medals were awtyded to Sweet Peas 
should prove that finer exhibits of them 
have rarely before been staged. In 
several instances, indeed, the flowers were 
of surpassing excellence, coupled with 
skilful arrangement, the artistic effect 
produced making them the admired of all. 
A finer exhibit than that staged by 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, is 
hardly possible. Wedded to artistic 
arrangement. £he high quality of the 
flowers and their refined beauty appealed 
strongly. From a formidable lot we 
selected Jean Ireland (a deep cream, 
Picotee-edged novelty, which gained an 
award of merit), Dobbie’s ‘Cream, Her¬ 
cules (rose-pink and white, an Apple- 
blossom combination which always 
pleases), Dobbie’s Orange, Duchess of 
Portland (salmon-pink), Royal Purple, 
Thomas Stevenson. New Marquis, King 
Manoel, and'Alfred Watkins. The finest 
exhibit of the Sweet Pea we have yet seen 
from a private garden was that sent; by 
the 

Right Hon. Lord North, Banbury 
(gardener, Mr. E. R. Janes). Draping his 
stand with black velvet from roof to floor, 
a fine effect was produced chiefly by the 
use of simple vases and stands and the 
association of Asparagus Sprengeri with 
the flowers. Barbara (brilliant salmon- 
orange), Maud Holmes (crimson). King 
Manoel. Edward Cowdy (orange-scarlet), 
Hercules, Lady E. Eyre (pink), Dorothy 
(lilac), and Princess Victoria (soft pink) 
were a few T notable sorts. Great strength 
of stem and handsome flowers charac¬ 
terised the whole. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast 
and Newtownards.had a display little short 
of perfection. Tall pillars and stands 


with handsome vases were employed. 
Black velvet as an accessory seems to en¬ 
hance the beauty of many varieties. 
Fiery Cross add The President (orange- 
scarlet novelties to be distributed during 
the ensuing autumn) held pride of place. 
Others of conspicuous merit were Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant, Lilian (pink), Robert 
Sydenham, Don Alvar (lavender-mauve), 
Phyllis, and the popular orange-flowered 
Barbara. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, 
showed some fine flowers of Scarlet Em¬ 
peror, Edna May Improved (white), Her¬ 
cules, Dobbie’s Frilled Pink, Barbara (a 
fine orange), Edith Taylor (cerise). Lady 
Evelyn Eyre (rosy-pink), and several very 
fine seedlings of good colour. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimbome. staged 
good vases of Golden Glory, Constance 
Hinton (w T hite), Peace (pink), Warrior 
(maroon). Victory (a fine new scarlet), and 
Scarlet Emperor. 

Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, 
arranged, against a black velvet back¬ 
ground with trails of Smilax and small 
Maiden-hair Ferns, splendid flowers of the 
new Sweet Pea Orchid (mauve), Knyvet 
Wilson (salmon pink), Lady Jellieoe (a 
new lilac), Rheims (orange), and many 
other well-known varieties. 

Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, Bir¬ 
mingham, showed well of such varieties 
as Orion (light cardinal), Princess Mary 
(delicate mauve),. Edith Taylor (rose), 
Robert Sydenham (orange), Mrs. A. G. 
Gentle (pink, splashed with white). 
Frilled Pink, and other good sorts. 

Messrs. John K. King and Sons. Cogge- 
shall, had good flowers of Scarlet Em¬ 
peror, Elfrida Pearson (pink). Climax 
(cerise), Isabel Malcolm (cream), Prince 
Edward of Wales (salmon-pink). Orange 
Perfection, and Mr. W. J. Unwin (a 
splashed scarlet) among the sixty varie¬ 
ties staged. 

Messrs. Bide nnd Sons, Farnham, put 
up a very fine collection, some of the best 
being Maud Holmes (crimson). Lavender 
George Herbert. Thomas Stevenson, 
Robert Sydenham (orange), RosabeJIe 
(cerise). Ruth Bide (rosy cerise), and 
Bide’s Cream. 

Messrs. G. Stark nnd Sons, Great 
Ryburgh. had a small group of good 
quality flowers. Varieties worthy of note 
were Maggie Stark (mauve), Mrs. II. 
Williams (creamy white), Lowain (fancy), 
and a number of pretty seedlings. 

Messrs. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall, 
made an effective display with a pyramid 
of flow r ers, surrounded by pillars and 
arches, furnished with a wealth of beauty 
and colour. Among those noted were 
Golden Fairy, Morning Mist (mauve), 
Anglian White Improved, Mrs. Cuthbert- 
son, King Manoel, and several promising 
seedlings. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton 
Court Nurseries, Chiswick, had a remark¬ 
able group of the Japanese Maples, in 
which they specialise. Bronze, red. 
golden-green, and many other shades were 
seen in the leading sorts, the best of which 
are highly ornamental in the large or 
small state. 

The Donard Nursery Company, New¬ 
castle, Co. Down, showed some highly-in¬ 
teresting plants, none more so. however, 
than Cordyline erythrorachis. whose pure, 
white - flow r ered, and much - branched 
raceme was about 5 feet high. The Lepto- 
spermums were, however, the more 
strongly represented, such as Chapman!, 
Boscaweni, Nicholli (crimson), all forms 
of L. scoparium being well shown. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a huge 
collection of. tree and other Ivies, in all 
probability the most complete ever seen. 
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Erythrina Crista-galli, with Acers and 
.specimen Cordyline australis, wore also 
included. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had 
a group of shrubs rich in the good forms 
of Acer palmatum dissectum. Ceanothus 
George Simon and C. Marie Simon were 
good. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, showed Pyrus Vilmoriniana, 
Stephanandra flexuosa, Pavia californica, 
with Spiraeas, Kerrias, and others in an 
interesting lot. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had the 
finest collection of these, and staged many 
notable specimens. Most sriking, how¬ 
ever, were the well-flowered examples of 
Acalypha hispida (Sanderiana) and the 
superb Nepenthes Sir W. T. Thiseltpn 
Dyer. Phyllotamium Lindeni, Dracaena 
Victoria, D. Sanderiana, Alocasia nobilis, 
Anthurium Veitchi, Solanum Wendlandi, 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana, Alpinia Sanderi¬ 
ana, Marantas, Aralias, Crotons, and 
others, each contributed their quota of 
beauty to a very imposing group. Nertera 
depressa was well shown. 

Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, had a remarkable collection of Cala- 
diums, splendidly grown, well coloured 
specimens throughout. 

ORCHIDS. 

The Orchid novelty of the meeting was 
Mr. J. Gurney Fowler’s hybrid Odonto- 
glossum Georgius Rex. This Odontoglos- 
sum has a white ground almost hidden by 
claret-purple blotches. In addition to a 
first-class certificate a Lindley medal for 
culture was awarded. The example bore 
a raceme of twenty-eight of its huge 
flowers. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park, 
Reigate (gardener, Mr. A. Collier), contri¬ 
buted a charming lot of Oncidiums and 
Epldendrum Boundi, together with a bril¬ 
liant assembly of Odontlodas, Ladio- 
Cattleya Aphrodite, Cattleya Mendelli 
Mrs. Smee (a lovely flower of palest pink, 
with heavily-fringed lip and golden 
throat). 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, showed many good forms of 
Cattleya Warscewiczl, one of the best 
being C. W. Virgin Queen. With these 
were associated many of the more brilliant 
Odontiodas, and not a few seedling Odon- 
toglossums with. Cypripediums. 

Messrs. Stuart Low t and Co., Enfield, 
had a remarkable display of Phakenopsis 
Rlmestadtiana and Renanthera Imschoo- 
tiana. Cattleya Warsecwiezi and a fine 
lot of Lselio-Cattleya Aphrodite, both in 
some variety, were remarked. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a fine example of Cirrhopetalum 
robustum* also brides Houlletianum 
Sandene, Anguloa Clifton!, together with 
Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, La?lio-Cat- 
tleyas, and others in an elaborate group 
of these plants. Miltonia Sandene (pink, 
heavily blotched claret on the lip) was also 
notable. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, 
Leeds, in a group of conspicuous beauty 
and merit, had as a central feature some 
thirty well-flowered examples of Phalie- 
nopsis Rlmestadtiana, the array of haul- 
some pure white flowers a show in them¬ 
selves. In addition, there were rich dis¬ 
plays of Odontiodas, Lmlio-Cattleyas, and 
Odontoglossums, the drooping, yellow- 
flowered sprays of Platycllnis fill form is 
being also good. 

Messrs. Flory nnd Black, Slough, 
arranged an extensive and goodly group, 
in which the erect spikes of the Disas an- 
]>eared as conspicuous examples. Of 
these, D. Luna (rose an.d white) was very 
beautiful, the rich colour of D. grandiflora 


also telling to advantage. Odontiodas, 
Odontoglossums, und white varieties of 
Cattleya Gaskelliana also contributed to 
the display. 

Messrs. C'harlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a group in which 
novelty, variety, and richness of colour 
were combined, the firm staging three of 
the new Orchids receiving awards at the 
meeting. These were Cattleya War- 
scewiczi Mrs. E. Ashworth (first-class 
certificate), the flower large and of palest 
pink throughout with yellow throat; 
Lielio-Cattleya Fascinator Mossioe, variety 
Moonlight, an all-white flower; and 
Odontoglossum crispum virginale, variety 
Madonna, an exquisite pure white with 
golden crest, both of which secured awards 
of merit. Miltonias and Odontiodas were 
prominent. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
had the beautiful Cattleya Paula (award 
of merit), whose rosy-red sepals and 
petals, maroon-eoloured lip, and yellow’ 
throat lined with crimson render it both 
striking and distinct. This firm also con¬ 
tributed well of Odontiodas, Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums. and others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS A2TD FLOWBBS. 

Boses not opening (Gardener ).—It is prob¬ 
able that the plants are dry at the roots. 
Try loosening the soil and giving a good soak¬ 
ing of water with a mulch of well-rotted 
manure, watering this freely so as to carry its 
goodness down to the roots. 

Panicum variegatnm as a basket-plant 
(R. B.). —Yes, this is a pretty little variegated 
plant suitable for Ailing a basket alone, or for 
being employed with other subjects. WheD 
any erect-growing plant is used for the centre 
of the basket, the Panicum may be employed 
with good effect to form a fringe to it. The 
variegation is distinct and constant, and the 
foliage, drooping down over the sides of the 
basket, completely hides it, and produces a 
very pretty effect. 

Treatment of Fancy Pelargoniums (E. S.). 
—These plants, as they are now going out of 
flower, should be set out-of-doors for a time to 
harden the growth a little, and should have a 
rather less supply of water than usual, but by 
no means dry them off. In about a fortnight 
after being put in the open air they may be 
cut back, leaving three or four eyes beyond the 
old wood. Place them in a frame with plenty 
of air on, and keep just moist at the roots 
until they begin to grow freely, and when the 
young shoots are about 2 inches long they 
should be shaken out of the old soil and be 
repotted in as small pots as the roots can be 
got into. Use a rather light, loamy compost 
and put them again in the frame, keeping it 
close and slightly shaded from hot sun until 
the plants are rooting freely vrhen they may 
have all the sun and plenty of air. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Bnddlela globosa, pruning (S. Evans).— 
Pruning may be done immediately the plaat 
has done flowering, so that it may recover 
before the winter. The less pruning, however, 
.this Buddleia gets the better. To allow the 
young growths room you may cut out a few 
of the exhausted shoots. 

FRUIT. 

Nectarine stones splitting (W. T. Brown - 
low ).—One very important constituent in the 
soil for stone fruits is lime, which enters 
largely into the process of stone formation and 
prevents in a great measure stone splitting. 
If your borders have an insufficiency of lime 
we should advise you to remake the border in 
the early autumn before the leaves fall, re- 

f ilant the trees, and at the same time add a 
iberal quantity of air-slaked lime or lime- 
rubbish from old buildings that are being 
demolished. 

Grapes ripening (Vitis ).—As there is no arti¬ 
ficial neat, the only way to hasten the ripen¬ 
ing is to take advantage of the sun-heat by 
closing the house somewhat earlier in the 
afternoon. If the thermometer runs up to 
90 degs. after the house is closed no harm will 
be done, provided the atmosphere is moist. 
This can be managed by damping floors, 
borders, etc., on bright days. On dull days no 
damping will be necessary. With this system 
of early closing early morning ventilation 
must be combined. It is possible to ripen the 
Grapes a month or six weeks earlier by utilis¬ 
ing the sunshine in the way suggested. 

Treatment of a Peach-tree (E. A. S .).—It 
would be a good plan to give a good soaking 
of water to the roots of the Peach-tree. Some 
weak, clear manure-water, made from stable 
or cow manure, would also be very beneficial: 
this should be repeated occasionally. After 


this watering, mulch the surface of the border 
with half-decayed stable litter, about 3 inches 
thick. It w r ill be as well to take off some of 
the fruits where thickly placed, as overcrop¬ 
ping is a very bad plan. The exact number of 
fruits that a Peach or any other fruit-tree 
will carry can only be determined by someone 
on the spot, having regard to the health of the 
tree. Syringe the tree frequently to stave off 
the attacks of red-spider. 

VEGETABLES. 

Gathering Bhubarb (Amateur ).—It must in 
all cases be remembered that the leaves of 
plants act as lungs, and if their extent of 
surface be greatly reduced the roots lose their 
vigour, and if the removal of foliage is per¬ 
sistently done, the plant will eventually die. 
In gathering Rhubarb, therefore, only a 
moderate number of leaves should be taken 
from each plant, and the growing points of the 
crowns should not be damaged by such re¬ 
moval, or a scarcity of useful produce will 
speedily result. 

Cucumber-plants decaying (Anxious ).—The 
stems of your plants are affected with canker, 
caused either through growing in an unsuit¬ 
able soil or too much moisture near the 
affected parts. The beet remedy for canker in 
such cases is to rub the affected parts with dry 
powdered charcoal or freshly-slaked lime. In¬ 
deed, you might apply the remedy to the whole 
of the stem with auvantage, even if the disease 
is not apparent. Keep the soil quite dry round 
the stem in a circle 18 inches over. You must 
also keep the stem dry when you are syripging 
the other parts of the plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A trap for field mice (Miss Kinloch ).—An 
ordinary' quart or larger pitcher sunk into the 
ground until the rim is level with the soil is 
an excellent trap. If pitchers so sunk are 
partially filled with water, any mice caught 
will be drowned. If domestic pets are not 
allowed in the garden, then poison may be 
laid down, while what is known as the figure 
four trap also answers well. 


8H0BT BEFLXEB. 

Jas. Wight .—The leaves you send have been 
eaten by the leaf-cutter bee. See reply to 
** G. W. P.,'' in our issue of June 17th, page 45U. 

-P. T .—Kindly send specimens or the 

curious growth of Potatoes you refer to.- 

G. T .—Dilute the drainings from the stable 
manure, and apply to the outside border, 
allowing it to run through the mulch of 
manure which you say you already have on 
the border. The liquid may be diluted till it 
is the colour of pale ale. A sprinkling of Vine 
manure washed in with clear water would, 

however, do much more good.- Morton 

Latham .—We can find no trace of any fungus 
in the soil you send, and fear that your sug¬ 
gestion as to the cause is the correct one. 
Your onlv remedy is to clear out the soil of 
the patch affected, replacing it with some 
from a different part of the garden, and see if 

this will have any good effect.- E. H. Stanley 

Craig .—The beat time is when the plants are 

pricked out from the seed bed.- Daisee. — 

The only thing you can do is to give up your 
present work, since it disagrees with you, and 
try and get into some gentleman’s garden 
where fruit, flowers, and vegetables are largely 
grown. You cannot expect to learn gardening 
after office hours, and to succeed you must de¬ 
vote your whole time to it.— —Jeff, Greenwich. 
—Your Rose leaves have been eaten by the 
leaf-cutter bee. See reply to " G. W. P.,” in 

our issue of July 17th, page 450. - R. F. S.— 

The injury to the Clematis is caused by a slug, 
which you will no doubt on examination find 

at the bottom of the plant.-IV. E. S. T.— 

The only thing you can do is to dig down and 
And the roots you refer to under the party 
wall, and then trace the same to the tree, and 

in this way clear the matter up.- Spital .— 

Your Strawberries have been nipped off by 
mice, the only way to destroy which is by 
traps, that known as the figure four being as 
good as any. See also reply above. 


XAMS8 OF PLANTS ABB PBUITfl. 

Names of plants.— Shire.— 1, Linaria Cym- 
balaria; 2, Sedum acre; 3, (blue flower) 
Anchusa italica; 4, (lon$ spike of bloom) Saxi- 
fraga Cotyledon pyramidalis. Unfortunately, 
some of the numbers had got detached, but 
we hope our correspondent will be able to 

settle the names of the plants as above.- 

A. Rohu .—Paulownia imperialis.- Enquirer. 

—Convolvulus Cneorum.- U. W. Daltry. —1, 

Inula ensifolia; 3, Collomia coccinea auran- 

liaca (an annual).-Dr. Thorpe .—Nepeta 

Museini.- Miss Butcher.— 1, Rose Campion 

(Agroatemma coronaria); 2, Pink Mrs. Sinkine, 
a poor flower; 3, Dianthus plumarius, a 

wretched specimen.- Guelder. —1, Linaria 

alpina; 3, Linaria reticulata; 4, (Enothera 

fruticosa Youngi.-- Maypole. —1, Campanula 

lactiflora; 2, Veronica virginica alba; 3, 
OEnothera fruticosa; 4, Malvastrum lateritium; 

5, Geranium armenum.- Rex. — Cassinia 

fulvida (syn. Diplopappus chrysophyllus). 


Books received.—" The Money Moon,'* by 
Jeffery Farnol (" The Broad Highway ”). Pub¬ 
lished by Sampson Low’, Marston, and Co., 

Ltd. New edition, 2s. net.-" Small Flower 

Gardens for Health and Happiness, and Some 
Hints on their Management, by E. A. jonn- 
son. Published by C. w. Daniels, Ltd. Is. net. 
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.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 


8 x bin. 22 - 40- 

9 x 7 in. 23 - 41 6 

10 and 11x8 in. 24 6 45- 

12. 13. 14. 15 x 8 in. .... .. 25 - .. 46- 

ll,12.13,14x9in. 26 - 47- 

12.13,14xl0iu. 27 - 49- 

13x11 in.28- 51- 

16,18. 20x10 in. 

16,18,20 x11m. -29- 53- 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 In. .. I 

16, 17. 18. 20 x 13 in. > 

16, 18. 20. 22. 24 x 14 in.* 30 * 66 “ 

20. 22, 24 x 15 in. Ka 

18, 20. 22. 24 x 16 id. I 31 " 68 * 

20. 22.24 xl8in. 33- 60- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt , 8 - ; Jcwt , 43; Jewt., 
26: 14 lU, 1 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each 
GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 1 6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lerer 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. li x 2 in. l*x2Jm. Ux2in. lix2Jin. Ux2iin. 

53 6 6 7 6 8- 83 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F- As T. ROSS, JLitd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


■FlITTLEsI 

[destroyer] 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


Double Is - 
Strenjrlh. Wfffe's p 
Call. 


BAMBOO 

2ft., 9d. ; 3 ft., 1 /3 ; 4 ft., 1 /4. 1 /6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5ft.,4/-, 5/- ; 6ft., 5/-, 6 - ; 7ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas, 7—8 ft, 7 6: 12 ft. 
12 - per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Square 
Rose Stakes, Creosoted Trellis, Large Square Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Labels, 
Raffla and Tying Materials. Tarred ltope and Twine, 
Mata. Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maples Patent Pots, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould,Cocoanut Fibre, Ac. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


NICOTICIOE 

FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in ona 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

1 gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 \ 

No. 1 size Tin-1 pint „ 40.000 15/- 

No. 2 size Tin—J pint „ 20,000 7 6 1 

No. 3 size Bot.—6 oz. „ 12,000 43 f 

No. 4 size Bot —4oz. „ 8,000 3 - n 

No. 4} size Bot -2 oz. „ 4,000 1/8 J 

FUMIGATING LAMPS, l'-each, for 5,000 eubio ft. 

LAWN i SAND 

Entirely Eradicates Daisies, Weeds, 
and Moss, and invigorates the Grass. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards, J cwt.. 6/-; i cwt., 11/-; 

1 cwt., 20 -, Carriage Paid. And in 6d., 1/-, and 2> Tins. 
Ask your Seedsman for the above. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd., 31. Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL 


eureka; 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
^ KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS/eureka" lawn sand. 
Soilfume Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 

See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
’ articles - They are always satisfactory If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


Kor,iTAddftss:ToMUHSQN&H ayward L» Lincoln^ 


Notice to Advertisers 



SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


l*TD KHJg 


-- - ’ Per 1/9 Tin. 

To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 
LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the tinest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS." 85, MOSELEY STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


•THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-*• Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d —Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, Ac., ordirect by post from the MANAGER, 
63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. (5, Lincoln s Inn Fields. W.C. 


In consequence of the 

August Bank Holiday, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

AUGUST 7th, 1915. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

THURSDAY, JULY 29th. 

Mention “Gardening: Illustrated." 


Strawberry Netting sHi 

W 0 you have 

seen and approved of the netting Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting Is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. W1U not rot. Can be sent on 

approvaL 30 square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for la. Only 
address —H. J. GASSON, The Net Works. RYE. 

•REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

-U 25 by 8 yds., 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with oonls, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, Btout f-inch mesh. 
2d. sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free 
Goods sent passenger train receipt of order.—W. OLIVER 
ALLEN. Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh PlantB, and Mountain Shruba. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Third Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. fid. net; post 


HREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN, N.W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leas costly than 
burial. Descriutivebookletfrecon application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams. 
“ Crematorium. London." Telephone. 1967 Oerrard 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63. Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
July 24. 1915. Telephone: Hoiborn 731. 
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AS A HEWSPAPEB. 


SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1915. 


Office: „ ' _ _ 

63, Lincoln’s Ink Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


NOTIC E TO ADVERT ISERS. 

In consequence of the August Bank Holi¬ 
day, we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated AUGUST 7th, 1915. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. JULY 29th. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED’• are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addrossed. _ 


■DARR’S SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

■L* Finest strains of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Special 
List on application._ 


DARR’S AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS. 

" Autumn Crocuses, Colchicums, hardy Cyclamens, 
Stembergias, Roman Hyacinths, etc. List on application. 
—BARR k SONS. King-street, Coven t. Garden. Lorn’on. 


TiOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on application.—DOBBIE & Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh._ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-L Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exbib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. ‘ Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 


\A/ ALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

" ^ plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 


T7ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—40 lead- 

-Ll ing varieties. 8tout, transplanted plants ready for the 
borders. My usual quality, 12, 2s. ; 25, 3s. 6d.; 50, 6s. 6d„ 
carr. paid.—J, J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, 8utton C oldfield. 


H ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

5s., free; 6 Orchis roseum, new species, 5s. ; 6 Orchis 
alba, new species, 5s.; 6 Bee Orchik, 3s.— P. B. O’KELLY, 
Nurseries. Bailyvaughan, Co. Clare. __ 


1 0 non MARGUERITES.—Van Houtte, 

J L/VJU p Ur e white, well grown, 12, Is. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 
50, 4a. 6d.; 100, 7s. 6d.—BLOOMS. Maryborough, Queen’s Co. 


-REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

-D Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the net ting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2a.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years._ 


T OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

-U —PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide. Is.; 45 by 2,2a.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2*., carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOORE & CO.. Networks. Rye._ 


METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

-*-» —Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq. 

yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5s. 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rye. 


■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

-D) ment of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbours, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Ac. Illustrated Catalogues post free—BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD., Norwich._ 


"PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Li Greenhouses, eta—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
It65, 1881, 1895.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


JTELWAY COLOUR BORDERS are now 

being planned by us In all sizes and for every situation 
for Autumn planting. Now that labour is so scarce, these 
borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to have 
a lovely gardenpractically all the year round. Particulars, 
with Special War Prices, on application to KELWAY & 
SON'S Retail Plant Department. Langport, Somerset. 


BELFAST, JULY 6th, 1915. “The Herba- 

-D ceous Border designed and supplied by you last winter 
i s go fine that I am contemplating another border." _ 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE.— 

“Britain’s Great Cabbage." For July nnd August 
sowing. Earliest and best in cultivation. Remarkably free 
from any tendency to " bolt.” Awarded hundreds of First 
prizes at shows. 6d. and Is. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce, 
post free. 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. — Mr. 

John Lewis, Gardener to Tom Oram, Esq., writes: 

“ I have grown your Emperor Cabbage for over 20 years, and 
have never seen one * bolt.’ I think it is the best Cabbage 
that can be grown for all gardens, large or small.”—WEBB 
& SONS, LTD.,The King’sSeedsmen.Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

"WATERER’S “Wargrave” Novelties.— 

* * Special list of new choice and rare Rock, Alpine, and 
Herbaceous Plants post free. Linaria macedonica speciosa 
(A M. R.H.S., June 22nd), Is each; 10s. per dozen.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LIMITED. The Arcade, 
Liverpool-st., E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot aud Twyford, Berks. 

TjON’T MISS THIS. — Grow as many 

■Lf Vegetables ns you can for the spring for they will be 
wanted, i oz. Cabbage, first early ; i oz. second early do. ; 
i oz. Red Cabbage; J oz. hardy Lettuce ; i oz. Tripoli Onion 
seed. The lot of first-class seeds, second to none on the 
market, for Is. 2d., free.—S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hunts. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS. 

■L — Splendid stock of healthy plants. Special cheap 
Collections for cash. Catalogue free.—YOUNG & CO., 
Gold Medalists, Hatherley, Cheltenham. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

■L Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 68. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.-VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

J-W and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare rhrubs. Write for Supplement.— 

G. REUTHE, F.R.H.8., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent. 

T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

-LI Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready,—J. A. 
COOPER, I.iasadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

HNE & ALL SEEDS. — The Brand guaran- 

Lv tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre, London, W.O. 

QEEDS for PRESENT SOWING.—Pedi- 

^ gree strains. Reasonable prices. Catalogue, 72 pages, 80 
illustrations, free.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Est. 1890. 

DENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

-L strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide. Cs.; 25 by 3, 

7s. ; 25 by 4, 8s. ; standards for same, 10 feet high, Is. each. 
—MOORE k CO., Net Works, Rye. 

HARDEN CANES, Flower Sticks, Timber 

Matchboards, at lowest prices. Write for List.— 
EDGE HILL TIMBER CO., Highgnte-strect, Liverpool. 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle. Bradford. 

HENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, im. ; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Kaflia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.K. 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to Bell this. Worm Powdar for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to mk yoar Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS*. 
Manufacturer. 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S CABBAGES for August Sowing. 

k) —Sutton’s Harbinger Cabbage, per packet, Is., post 
free. The earliest and best. Award of Merit R.H.S., after 
trial at Wisley. Geo. J. Frost, Esq., writes: “ My Cabbages 
are always the envy and admiration of everyone who sees 
them. I never fail to let people know that they are the 
inimitable Harbinger, in my opinion the finest early Cabbage 
ever raised.”__ 


BUTTON’S APRIL CABBAGE, per packet, 

^ Is., cost free. 


BUTTON’S Flower of Spring CABBAGE, 

^ per ounce. Is., post free. 


CjUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 


pHOICE PLANTS. — Delphinium Queen 

Lt Mnry, 10s. 6d. each ; Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott, 
Is. each; Verbena tenera, var. Mahonetti, 9d. each; Lychnis 
viscaria fl.-pl., 6d. each. All the above were described in. 
last week’s Gardening Illustrated, and can be supplied 
by-GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., The Royal Nur- 
series, Maidstone._ 


■RUNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES.—Our new 

-L» Catalogue is Now Ready and will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains have 
fallen at Maidstone, and the runners should be strong and 
early this year. The best new varieties are included.— 
GEO. BUNYARD & CO., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

-*-J early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20a 
100; open ground. 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, eta, 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratia.—LAXTON BROTHERS. Bedford._ 


■DVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

-*-* tions should not fail to rend C. H. Taudevin’s ‘‘New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ” for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN & CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 


WONDERFUL PERENNIAL BROCCOLI, 

’ * 5 to 9 large heads for years. Photo free, showing 3. 

years' crops. Seed, Is. packet; plants, Is. dozen; 5s. 100.— 
CRISP. Fordham. Colchester._ 


H ABB AGE, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, 

Lv Kale, and Leek plants, choice sorts, Is. 100, post free. 
Superior vegetable seeds. Lists gratis —G. SALE & SON, 
Wokingham, Berks. (Established 1818.) 


■ROUBLE WHITE COLCHICUM, flowering 

-L' bulbs, 7s. doz., post free. Ready August, C. Sib- 
thorpii, 6d. each.—H. M. BROWN, Longformacus, Duns, 
Berwickshire. 


HARDEN POTS.—10 8.1 in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in., 

'J 20 5 in., 30 3|in., 30 31 in., 20 2| in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill._ 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, 
will not rot, as supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s.; by 2 yds., 
8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. 
for Is —H. J. GASSON, Tho Net Works. Rye._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, eta Catalogue gratis. 


HRAMOPHONE, 24-guinea hornless model ; 

LT inlaid cabinet on wheels, Louis design, height 3ft. 9in ; 
powerful motor; grand selection of records; £5 12s. 6d. 
approval. —58, Cam bridge-street, Hyde Park, London. 


POULTRY HOUSES, KENNELS, and 

Appliances of all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultrj 
Houses No. 181a or Kennels No. 181) sent post free on appli 
cation.—BOULTON k PAUL. Ltd.. Norwich. 


Fc 


VINERY <fc ORCHARD, no less than in the- 

Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective, 


COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea, London, H.W. 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

\T —Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s 
per gall. “ Plastine.” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 

g irticulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove \V 0 rk 3 
atterseo. Agents throughout the country. 
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DANIELS BROS.L TC 

BY ROYAL WARRANT K|ADlA#iri-l 

to h.m.the king nvyuvriun 


ON SALE BUI-1—S EVERYWHERE 

FOOD for PLANTS 

THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


SANKEYS^POTS 

^ £he BEST and Cheapest-. 


State quantity of each »lze required and ha.ve “ carriatre paid " 
quotation ("carrlact” frequently amount-, to half value ol 
Kundft), or write lot Price l.lst, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all descriptions. llulb Bowl. and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY' <S SON, LTP, 
B ui we 11 PoM-cr ies. NOTTINGHAM. 


Money invested 
in the War Loan 
will earn 

per cent. That is 
money well saved. 


Money invested 
in Bees’ Roses, Bulbs, 
Seeds or Plants 
for the coming season 
will earn, 

at Bees’ new prices, 
something like 
20 per cent., 
which means 
Capital doubled 
in five years or less. 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 


ip SOW ROW 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 


THE FINEST ONION IN CULTIVATION 19 

DANIELS’ SELECTED AILSA CRAIG. 

T ARGF. handsome Bulbs. When well grown, weigh 2 lb*. 
I 1 to 8 lbs. each, and of splendid flavour; flrst-clnsB for 
exhibition. Seed with cultural directions. Per oz 2/-; per pkt 9d. 

OTHER ONIONS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. ^ 

DANIELS’ GIANT ROCCA. One of the best .. per oz. 09 

ITALIAN TRIPOLI. Bed or White. 0 8 

WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI Very large, pkt. Ad. „ 1 <> 

ZITTEAU GIANT YELLOW. Very fine . 0 fl 

CABBAGES FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

DANIELS’ DEFIANCE. A very fine,short legged.compact, 
mid-early variety; growing to 10 or 12 lbs. each, ex¬ 
ceedingly tender. Our own special stock 

per pkt. 6d.; per oz. 1 6 

DANIELS LITTLE QUEEN. Very early „ 6d.; „ 1 6 

ELLAM 8 EARLY DWARF. Splendid stock .. „ 0 9 

FLOWER OF 8PRING. Small, vow early .. „ 0 0 

DANIELS’ GIANT RED DRUMHEAD Very fine 1 0 

Full list of Vegetable and Flatter Seeds, rpecuil/p reeammended 
far present sowing, gratis and post free on application. 


Make it a point 
this Season to buy 
Bees’Guarantested Goods. 
Thus you will save money. 


RUNNER 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 


LATE CROPPING 


Defiance Ca bbage. 

Of widespread popularity and absolutely unsurpassed ns 
a large, compact, tender, and crisp Cabbage. 

Price 6d. per pkt., 1- per oz. 

“ The best Garden Cabbage I ever had.” 

Mr. W. Goodman. 

John K. King & Sons’ 

Exhibition Globe Onion. 

Without an equal. Frequently grows 2 lb. and 3 lb. in 
weight. Enormous cropper, mild and delicate flavour. 

Price 6d. & 1 - per pkt., 2 - per oz. 

“Splendid in form, very mild, and of excellent 
flavour.” Mr. J. Aldridge. 

Unique List of Seeds for Summer and Autumn 
Sowing post free on application. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND- 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

i &, - ^ BUILDINGS. 

■■d feSHflLk^i jjXLU I li D j) 00r w jth strong 

, hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sixes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft; high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


Per pint, 1/9 post free 
— Catalogues Free. — 


92, Long Acre, ^ 
London, W.C. 


Managing Director. 


JOHN K. KING ®l SONS 

Seed Growers and Experts. 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX, 
whose Seeds have 120 years’ reputation. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconlcas, Calceolarias. &c. 

16 per doe.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. LiBt free. 

JOHN 8TEVEN8 & 80N, Nurseries, COVENTRY. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 
T Vorlis, 6 acres. 


SAN1TAS POWDER will rid 
your Garden of Slugs, and protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample with instructions Free. 

6 d. and i/- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt. 

of all Chemists. Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Limehouse, London, E. 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 


rPENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with Btrong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can l>e left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List-—LL J. GASSON, Net 
Works ltye. Established If 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


years. 


In consequence of the August Bank Holi¬ 
day. we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to he dated AUGUST 7th, 1915. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. JULY 29th. 


Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.’ 


Exhibition , lgii. 


TJUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— A cloth- 

-LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the iokes which havo 
appeared from time to time in "Farm and Home." Justthe 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2a. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHES, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


TO ADVERTISERS.-Kindly note that the 
telephone number of "Gardening Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 7 31. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

The new Romneya (R. trichocalyx).— 
This proves a fine plant. It is in flower 
in mid-July, when, this year, the old kind 
<R. Coulteri) is not in bloom. It is more 
compact in habit, grows in an open spot, 
is never protected, and is full of buds and 
flowers. It is a hardier and more com¬ 
pact plant than R. Coulteri and a precious 
addition to the flower garden. 

From Ashbourne, Co. Cork. — Senecio 
Heetori is now in fine bloom here—a re¬ 
markable plant covered with a cloud of 
its Daisy flowers. Plagianthus Lyalli, 
some 30 feet high, is also full of blossom 
inside and outside the tree—thousands of 
flowers. Stuartia pseudo-Camellia, with 
its large blossoms, is also in evidence, the 
flowers stronger and better than those of 
Carpenteria ealifornica; altogether a more 
interesting plant and apparently quite as 
hardy when grown away from wind in 
light, sun-lit soil.— Rich. H. Beamish. 

A pretty roadside effect.— An exceed¬ 
ingly pretty effect has been made on the 
side of a public road along which I fre¬ 
quently pass by clearing away the Grass 
and forming hanks of rockwork planted 
with suitable flowers, such as Sedums, 
Vincas, Mimuluses, and Ferns. Quite a 
considerable length on either side has been 
done, and the effect is pleasing. The 
aspect of this part affords quite a pleasant 
picture for the passer-by. Happily, the 
wayfarers do not appear to adopt the 
hooligan, methods we hear of in other 
places, and evidently respect the charming 
bit of work.— S. Arnott. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major.— Some 
writers have asserted that to succeed with 
this a moist situation should be provided. 
However, here, in one of the driest 
gardens in England, it is doing remark¬ 
ably well and is now bearing twenty-three 
stems crowned with large, deep-orange 
blossoms. It was first shown in this 
country in 1S95, and is said to have origi¬ 
nated in Japan. The culture of Day Lilies 
is extremely simple, for, provided a good 
and moderately rich root-run is afforded 
them, the plants will flourish and increase 
in size year by year. When the clumps 
become very large it is advisable to divide 
and replant. Although the individual 
flowers are very evanescent the spikes of 
sweetly-scented blossoms are valuable for 
indoor decoration, for, as soon as one 
bloom withers another opens to take Jts 
place.— South Devon. 


Oxalis Deppei.— This Oxalis, which is 
considered synonymous with O.tetraphylla, 
is one of the handsomest members of the 
family. It is a native of Mexico, but ap¬ 
pears to be quite hardy and thrives in any 
situation. The blooms, of a soft reddish- 
pink tint, with a green throat and golden 
anthers, are each 1J inches in diameter, 
ten to fourteen flowers being borne on 
stems a foot in height. The foliage is 
also very handsome, clear green in colour, 
with an irregularly marked brown zone 
crossing each leaflet. The leaves are on 
stems 7 inches in height, and entirely hide 
the soil, the flower-stems rising from their 
centre.— Windham Fitzherbert. 

Campanula pusilla Miss Wlllmott.— This 
was originally discovered by Miss Wlllmott 
on the Rhone Glacier, and has been put 
into commerce by Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. Curiously, while it has fre¬ 
quently been exhibited in great beauty its 
merits were not officially recognised till 
June 22nd last, when an Award of merit 
was granted it. An attribute of this sec¬ 
tion of the Harebell family is freedom of 
flowering, which, in the above named, 
is not only inherited, but emphasised in a 
marked degree, its myriads of silvery blue 
bells appealing to all. An easy doer and 
perfect carpeter It is good in masses, and 
alike useful for edgings and the interstices 
of paved walks—anywhere, indeed, in the 
garden where a free-flowering alpine can 
be displayed to advantage. 

Annuals from self-sown seeds. —It is 
generally admitted that annuals sown in 
September—or even earlier—are much 
superior both in robustness and in the 
freedom with which they bloom to those 
sown in *early spring. That this is the 
natural time of sowing may be confirmed 
by observing the behaviour of plants from 
self-sown seeds, which germinate very 
speedily, and long before the seedlings 
are put to rest by frost they have made 
good progress, and have developed into 
sturdy and thrifty plants. These, on the 
approach of spring; go ahead rapidly, and 
flower with the utmost freedom, the 
period of blooming lasting far into the 
summer. During the present season I 
have been struck by the outstanding 
success of beds of Eschseholtzla Cali¬ 
fornia, Mignonette, and, in a special 
degree, Papaver umbrosum, the display 
of the last being remarkably fine. 
Altogether these self-sown plants are far 
superior to those sown in March and 
April, and while it is not in all cases pos¬ 
sible to rely upon plants in such numbers 


from self-sown seeds, it would at all 
events appear to afford still further proof 
of the advisability of sowing annuals as 
soon as possible after the seed is ripe in 
autumn.—K irk. 

Codetta Lavender. — This beautiful 
annual was recently exhibited before the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, when it 
gained an award of merit. The exhibited 
examples were pot-grown and nearly 
2 feet high. Doubtless, if grown in the 
open ground the plants would be dwarfer, 
though their taller growth in pots is not. 
without a special value. Whether pot or 
garden grown, the new comer has, ob¬ 
viously, merit of its own, its mauve- 
coloured flowers rendering it quite dis¬ 
tinct. In their form they are somewhat 
suggestive of the venustus varieties of 
Calochortus, though somewhat larger. 
With the predominant mauve tone is a 
suffusion of purple, a whiter shade ex¬ 
tending to the base of the flower in¬ 
ternally, which is marked by a coloured 
eye. The flowers terminate the wiry 
stems in clusters of three or five, probably 
more when freely grown in the open. It 
will, no doubt, become a highly popular 
annual.—.E. H. J. 

Esoalfonia Phillpplana. — This, the 
hardiest of the Escallonias, Is well 
worth the attention of all interested in 
hardy shrubs, for not only is it very 
beautiful when in flower, but it blossoms 
in July, after most flowering shrubs are 
past their best. Found wild in Valdivia, 
it differs from most of the Escallonias in 
being deciduous. Although often found 
less than 4 feet high, it sometimes reaches 
a height of 8 feet, and is usually well 
branched, the branches being graceful in 
outline and clothed with small, bright- 
green leaves. The white flowers proceed 
from the leaf-axils of short twigs, and 
appear in sufficient numbers to clothe each 
bush with a mantle of white relieved here 
and there by a green setting of leaves. It 
is an easily-grown plant, but thrives most 
satisfactorily in an open position in loamy 
soil. Cuttings inserted in light soil in a 
close frame in July root in a few weeks, 
and in the course of a couple of years 
form good plants for permanent places. 
E. Phillpplana has been used by the 
hybridist and several useful hybrids have 
been obtained. One of the hardiest and 
most attractive is E. Lnngleyensis, the 
other parent being the evergreen, pink- 
flowered E. macrantha. The hybrid Is of 
peculiarly graceful habit, grows 10 feet 
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is sub-evergreen, and blossoms very 
freely in July, tbe flowers being of a pretty 
pink hue. 

Campanula glomerata acaulls. —A good 
thing this dwarf among the various forms 
of this handsome native plant. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Valeriana sambucifolia. — We do not 

often get. the beauty out of the Valerian 
race that it possesses. This, from Sir 
Frank Crisp, is a modest-looking plant, 
the flowers of a delicate rose. 

Primula capltata.— We are now so rich 
in Primroses that this, one of the earliest 
from India, has many rivals, but in mid- 
July, with its imperial purple flowers in 
powdery heads, it is charming. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Treatment of Aubrle'tias.— I have found 
by experience that the following plan is 
most successful. Every year, in July or 
as soon as the plants have finished bloom¬ 
ing, I cut them back ruthlessly to within 
2 inches of the ground. By treating plants 
in this manner the unsightly, partly bare 
appearance so often seen is avoided, and 
the whole plant is fresh and full of bloom 
in the spring and summer. If it is desired 
to increase the plants, in .September I take 
up a root which has been so treated, divide 
it carefully, and plant the pieces in the 
nursery garden, transplanting them to 
their permanent position in November.— 
R. L. B. 

Rosa Moyesl.— This is one of the many 
recent introductions from Western China, 
and without doubt a species of distinc¬ 
tion and merit. The single flowers are 
each 2 inches or so across, roundly 
formed, and of good substance, and ap¬ 
peal more from the colour standpoint than 
aught besides. This has been variously 
described as “bright red,” “deep red,” 
and so on, though neither of these conveys 
the least idea of that peculiar mingling 
of salmony-red and copper which renders 
its flowers at once striking and distinct. 
It Is the novel tone of colour which ap¬ 
peals at once, and which is in such pretty 
contrast to the cluster of nearly white 
anthers. A solitary plant of this, so far 
as I observed, was on view at the recent 
Chelsea exhibition, and though not freely 
flowered was conspicuous amid the wealth 
of Roses that were there to be seen. 
Whether or not the plant is likely to prove 
of general garden value remains to be 
seen, though doubtless the hybridist long 
ago realised there were possibilities in the 
new-comer, and has acted accordingly. 
The branches are densely armed with 
small spines.—E. H. J. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.— Referring to my 
note (page 418) I think the cultivation of 
this Geum in my garden is somehow in 
fault. In September, 1913, I had six 
plants from a garden on the Norfolk 
coast, where the soil is very sandy. Three 
of these were planted in a Denbighshire 
garden, 1,300 feet above sea level. Then* 
is a fair depth of soil, full of stones large 
and small. These plants are splendid and 
of colour and size of the flowers quite 
wonderful. The position is on the east 
side of a wall, where the afternoon sun 
has not much effect. Three plants from 
the same source, in good rich loam, are 
here very poor specimens.— E. Charles 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Cocd. 

- I purchased a plant of this in 

1913 and have not been successful in 
getting same to flower. The first year the 
ground got a dressing of lime, and I 
blamed this for affecting the plant. Last 
autumn I top-dressed the ground with 
Moss-litter manure, and as the plant was 
again not a success I blamed this. The 
plant, with the exception of flowering, Is 
in perfect health, but has not increased 


in size. This year I intend keeping all 
manure from the plant to see if this will 
help the flowering. — E. H. Stanley 
Craig, Glasgow. 

Sweet Pea Hercules.— While Hercules is 
undoubtedly a good Sweet Tea, long¬ 
stemmed and massive of bloom, it is much 
too near Countess Spencer in colour to be 
included with the latter variety in a col¬ 
lection for exhibition. It is unfortunate 
that growers or raisers of new Sweet Peas 
do not realise—or perhaps will not realise 
—that so very many of the recent Intro¬ 
ductions are different only In name from 
those .of older date. Hercules is a case in 
point. Countess Spencer being taken as 
the original variety of the type and colour, 
it would not be difficult to enumerate a 
dozen sorts of more recent introduction 
which are only infinitesimally different 
even to the eye of a v n expert. To name a ! 
few offhand, these are Mrs. Rothera, 
Sutton's Queen, Pride' of St. Albans, 
Hercules, Mrs. Routzahn, Marjorie 
Linzee, Enchantress, Paradise, and Mrs. 
.It. Canned. This list might be extended, 
and it is unfortunate that the same indict¬ 
ment might be framed in the case of 
many other varieties of the popular flower. 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhin.— This Rose has 
again been very fine, and its value for the 
garden cannot be overestimated. It was 
raised by Bizot, in 1873, and even now is 
not seen in gardens so often as the more 
modern Wichuraiaiia class which blooms 
such a short time. What we want is 
Roses thnt will bloom the whole summer 
through. The Rose here referred to pos¬ 
sesses those qualities to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. As I write (July 6tli) it is a mass of 
bloom, and has been so for many weeks 
past, and it will go on until the autumn is 
well advanced. The large semi-double 
flowers are borne generally in clusters, 
and are of a delightful silvery-pink shade, 
paling with age, and with a delicious 
rterfume. It is often called the thornless 
Rose, and this is true excepting for a few 
small hooks on the leaves. We grow it on 
]»ergolas in various aspects, on old Oak 
fences, over arches, on pillars, and as 
bushes, on all of which it is equally nt 
home. Were I limited to one Rose, this 
would be my selection. It is a strong and 
easily-grown Rose, especially so if it is on 
its own roots. Cuttings put in with a heel 
in sandy soil in September soon root and 
make fine plants.— E. Markham. 

The ehrub rock garden.— I read the 
article on Azaleas which you enclosed, and 
agree with a lot of what you say. Your 
idea about the shrub rock garden is excel¬ 
lent, and one which was a great favourite 
with our late friend Burbidge. He was 
very keen about it, and we have often 
looked at places that lent themselves ad¬ 
mirably to such a project. When you 
think of the many really fine compact¬ 
growing, trailing, flowering, berried 
and fine - foliaged shrubs, one can 
form an idea of the effect of such a work 
well carried out. Once planted on the 
face of the rocks, they could be left to 
look after themselves, the weeds would 
not smother them there. Such "work is 
to some extent being done at Howth 
Castle, where Rhododendrons are planted 
on the face of splendid pieces of cliff and 
rock. The effect Is admirable. I hope you 
duly admire the double flowered forms of 
Philadelphus. They are a great acquisi¬ 
tion, they last in flower much longer, they 
are so rampant, and are splendid for cut¬ 
ting. Bouquet Blanc is one of the best. 
Have you noted what an excellent plant 
Genista tinetoria fi.-pl. is for covering a 
large stone or rock. It grows freely, is 
compact, lasts long in flower, and comes 
late when other things are over. How¬ 


ever, it cannot compete with the Spanish 
Broom, which will grow in any dry or 
waste corner, and which at this late 
season is the very best plant for masses 
of colour and for effect. It lasts so long. 
No big garden can afford to be without 
the common Gorse and the Spanish Broom. 
—F. W. Moore, Glasnevin. 

Bowkeria Gerardiana in 8outh Devon.— 
My specimen of this rare South African 
shrub, now 11 feet in height, is now in 
flower. The blossoms, which are gener¬ 
ally borne in sprays of seven, in general 
appearance somewhat resemble a flattened 
Calceolaria bloom and are pure white in 
colour, firm in texture, and gummy to the 
touch. In size they are each an inch 
across and the same from the top of the 
hood to the base of the lip. The flower is 
curiously shaped, the three lobes of the 
lip being closely folded over the tube of 
the corolla, so that the ingress of insects 
is prevented. The pollen is shed while 
the flower is still in bud. The flowers borne 
at the axils of the leaves on the old wood 
have a i ecu liar, faint odour. Plants flower 
when very small, my specimen having 
bloomed when it was only a foot high. 
To show the freedom with which it blooms 
I cut a spray about 18 inches In length 
which carried thirty fully-expanded flowers 
and twenty-one buds. The Bowkeria is 
very rarely seen in gardens. Kew possesses 
a plant which is growing in the temperate 
house. The shrub appears fairly hardy, 
as it has experienced 11 degrees of frost, 
and, though unprotected, was not per¬ 
manently Injured, a temporary browning 
of the leaves being the only evidence of 
the visitation.— Wyndham Fitzherbert, 
South Devon. 

Two handsome 8ea Hollies. —The Sea 
Hollies are, by reason of the unique 
character of their foliage and the metallic 
lustre of the bracts of some of the species, 
particularly valuable in the herbaceous 
border. Of the many species in cultiva¬ 
tion, Eryngium Oliverianum, now at its 
best, is one of the most ornamental, the 
steel-blue bracts, when at their brightest, 
being particularly effective in the border, 
or when used for indoor decoration. An 
arrangement of this Sea Holly and Alstroe- 
meria aurea affords an admirable colour 
contrast. E. amethystinum is another 
charming Sea Holly, but the true species 
Is extremely rare in gardens, E. 
Oliverianum being almost invariably sup¬ 
plied for it. The growth of the two 
species is quite distinct, E. Oliverianum 
being of far more vigorous habit, often 
attaining a height of 4 feet, while E. 
amethystinum rarely exceeds 3 feet, and 
is a month later in flowering. The com¬ 
mon Sea Holly (E. maritimum) is a wcll- 
knoWn denizen of our sandy benches, 
where its stretches of blue-grey foliage 
charm the eye. Sea Hollies are partial 
to a warm, porous soil, and should on no 
account be planted in clay or adhesive 
loam in which stagnant moisture will re¬ 
main about the roots during the winter. 
Where such so s il has to be dealt with it 
should be mixed with a large proportion 
of crushed mortar-rubble and sand. 
Eryngiums may be propagated by division 
of the roots and are also easily raised 
from seed sown as soon as ripe. The seed¬ 
lings will flower in three years.— Wynd¬ 
ham Fitziierbert. 

A garden Isle s Jamaica. —Just at this 
moment—4 p.m. on a Sunday afternoon, 
temperature 86 degs.—it is delightfully 
peaceful as I vSit on my north verandah 
writing; the only sounds, rustling leaves 
in the fresh wind, distant thunder, and 
pigeons cooing; no human voices. The 
trees nearest facing me are Mahoes. I 
should think the largest - leaved trees 
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in existence. I had the curiosity to 
measure a leaf yesterday, it was 14 inches x 
32 inches, heart-shaped. A Horse 
Chestnut leaf (if I recollect it right) 
might be as large in total spread, but 
then it is chopped up. whereas this is one 
solid expanse. A Bread-fruit leaf, at 
which 1 am now looking, is certainly 
bigger in spread, but then it, too, is 
chopped up in beautiful fashion. This 
takes away the idea of size. The other 
principal trees in front of me are Cocoa- 
nuts, the most majestic of Palms. We 
call their leaves, or fronds, “ wanches ” 
here. But I look back to my Mahoes, 
and I say, “ What huge leaves!” Across 
the valley are Yams, looking exactly like 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FAB I AN A IMBRICATA. 

I have known this plant for many years, 
and. usually in a poor state. Lately it 
seems almost a new plant. It is very 
effective when well grown and grouped, as 
in the illustration from Nymans. I also 
Lad the idea that it was only worth plant¬ 
ing in the West of England and Ireland. 
On the contrary, it is hardy and a fine 
shrub in Sussex. A native of Chili. 

W. 

-This handsome Chilian shrub is 

hardy in the south-west, where it often 
assumes large dimensions, specimens S feet 



Part ofi a group of Fabiana imbricata at Nymans. 


Hops on their poles, but more beautiful 
at close quarters. Some have leaves much 
like those of the English Black Bryony, 
which is a botanical relation, I believe. 
Yams are very good here, nice and dry 
and floury; every bit as good as Potatoes. 
Choeho is one of our most useful veget¬ 
ables. It is practically a Marrow, size of a 
big Pear, with prickles (not very 
prickly) on it, borne on a vine which 
keeps in bearing almost all months fo,r 
throe or four years. Excellent in soups or 
as a vegetable by itself. Susumber (wild 
form of Egg Plant) is a thing one grows 
to like; it bears clusters of green berries, 
size of a Marrowfat Pea, of a pleasant, 
bitter taste. I put them into soup.—W. J. 
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in height and almost as much in diameter 
being sometimes met with. These are ob¬ 
jects of great beauty in early June, when 
every spray is thickly covered with count¬ 
less white, tubular flowers. A wall is not 
necessary in southern Cornwall or in the 
more sheltered situations in South Devon. 
It is seen at its best standing in the oi>cii 
backed at some little distance by ever¬ 
greens. The shrub is so Heath-like in 
api>earance that casual observers usually 
assign it to that family, whereas it rightly 
belongs to the Potato tribe. Culture such 
as is usually accorded to the Heaths is, 
; however, best adapted to its requirements, 

1 and it flourishes in a peaty compost. 

! Peat, although perhaps the best soil, is 


not indispensable, and examples are often 
to be seen growing well and flowering 
freely in a compost of leaf-mould and 
loam and in pure loam. It is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of ripened wood in¬ 
serted during the spring in sandy soil and 
kept close for a time. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting trees.- I have a piece of ground 
near my house which I want to plant natur¬ 
ally to resemble a wood. (Soil sandy loam.) 
What do you suggest planting? I thought 
Conifers would look nice— e.g.. Austrian Pines. 
If so. how far apart should they be placed?— 
Weekly Reader. 

[>Ve think you are right about the 
Conifers being the best for you, if they 
do not hide the view, but the Austrian 
Pine is not the best. Better use the 
Nutka Cypress, or, if not too cold a dis¬ 
trict, the Monterey Cypress or the Law- 
son Cypress. If you wish the whole 
space to be a wood, plant young trees 
5 feet apart with Larch between, which 
can be cut away in time.] 

Spartium junceum. The sweet-scented 
flowers of this are rich golden, and are at 
their best in June and July, although 
occasionally the flowering season is pro¬ 
longed. For planting in stony soil it is 
ideal, while it will also thrive where the 
ground is dry and many other plants 
would only linger. It is of upright habit 
and very ornamental when in bloom, 
but the best effect is produced by planting 
in groups rather than as isolated speci¬ 
mens. It is easily increased from seed, 
which may be sown directly it is ripe. 
Large plants are liable to die off from 
some inexplicable cause, so it is always 
advisable to raise a few plants annually 
to replace any that fail. It attains a 
height of 8 feet and grows very rapidly, 
but it is an easy matter to keep it in check 
if judicious pruning is carried out soon 
after the plants have finished flowering. 
One of the chief attributes of this 
charming shrub is- that it blooms after 
the majority of similar plants have 
flowered.— Severn. 

Drimys Winteri. — This shrub is to be 
found in numerous gardens in Devon and 
Cornwall. A large specimen IS feet in 
height and 10 feet through is a lovely sight 
when covered, during the month of May, 
with its ivory-white, fragrant flowers. Its 
habitat is given in gardening dictionaries 
as South America, and this has, doubtless, 
led to its being considered very tender. A 
writer many years ago stated that it was 
“ not hardy enough for open-air culture 
except against a wall.” As a matter of 
fact, it is a native of the Magellan Straits 
and is far hardier than many plants that 
are not considered particularly tender. 
Some years ago an exceptionally severe 
November frost visited South Devon, and, 
on walking round a nursery a short time 
later, I found that all the shrubby 
Veronicas had been killed, as well as 
Olearia stellulata, but Drimys Winteri, 
which had been totally unprotected, had, 
not a leaf injured. During a severe winter 
in Cornwall, when many tender shrubs 
were killed, Drimys Winteri was un¬ 
injured. It is a rapid grower and soon 
makes a fine specimen.— South Devon. 

Itea virginica.— Given favourable condi¬ 
tions, this pretty little shrub will flower freely, 
and that, too, at a time when most of its asso¬ 
ciates are over. When growing in a cool, 
moist soil it forms a neat, rather upright bush 
from a couple of feet to a yard in height. 
The flowers are small, whitish in colour, and 
borne in simple racemes, somewhat suggestive 
of those of some of the shrubby Veronicas. 
The flower display extends over a lengthened 
period, and the blossoms are very attractive 
to the showier butterflies, which later on 
evince such a liking to Sedum spectabile. 
Where hot and dry conditions prevail it is 
useless to plant this Itea, as, at best, it pre¬ 
sents a miserable appearance, but where cool 
and moist it is a totally different plant.— 
K. R. W. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Reply to Amateur.) 

There are so many failures each year 
through the excessive use of stimulants, 
that it Is necessary to advise great caution. 
We have known plenty of instances where 
growers have become so impatient as not 
to wait until the ]K>ts are well tilled with 
roots, but have started feeding with liquid 
manure plants only a few days potted. 
The remark, “ My blooms would have been 
better had I fed the plants less.” is only 
too common, and not in Chrysanthemum- 
growing alone is more care needed. The 
Chrysanthemum is rightly termed a gross 
feeder, but that is no reason why the roots 
should be continually gorged with plant 
food till they fail to work and finally 
perish. The time when assistance is 
needed is when the pots have become full 
of feeders, and if the various shifts have 
not been neglected, that ijoriod should be 
late in July. Of course, much will depend 
upon the weather and the size of tin* pots 
in which the plants have been linally 
placed. In hot, dry times the growth is 
remarkably quick, and when pots of less 
than 9-inch diameter are used there is 
some danger of the plants becoming 
stunted. In cases like this, then, applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure will tend to keep 
them going, but where there is ample soil 
yet for the roots to ramble in do not be in 
any hurry to assist growth with other than 
clear water. In showery weather stimu¬ 
lants should be withheld, as they only tend 
to produce soft leaves and stems—condi¬ 
tions most undesirable. 

When feeding, too, all kinds must not be 
treated alike. White-flowered sorts are 
more easily overdone in this matter than 
most of tliq yellows, for instance. All in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums, it is safe to say, 
do not respond to anything like so high 
feeding as does the greater number of 
Japanese kinds. With the incurved type 
a very hard ripened growth should be the 
aim of the cultivator, and the plants should 
not receive anything that assists grossricss. 
As to the 

Best stimulants to use. Were we to 
be left with only one kind for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, we should prefer soot. It is so 
easily obtained that many do not .use it 
largely for that reason alone. Always 
have a tub of soot-water at hand. Put a 
quantity into a bag. according to the size 
of the vessel, and let the liquid soak 
through. Use this a few days after, just 
strong enough to colour the clear water. 
It can be used with advantage syringed 
over the leaves of Chrysanthemums. This 
gives them the <lt*ep green tint so pleasing 
to Chrysanthemum cultivators. It may 
also be employed as a top-dressing in 
showery weather later in the season. 
Liquid of sheep and horse manure pre¬ 
pared in the way advised so that it may 
be clear is excellent, esjiecially during hot 
weather, but too much cow liquid tends to 
sour the soil, although this, like the above, 
is not of a forcing nature. Fowl-house 
manure must be used in a very weak state, 
as it is likely to burn the roots. Similar 
results are sure to follow a too free hand 
when giving the plants guano and the 
known advertised fertilisers. A slight 
dusting over the soil is beneficial in assist¬ 
ing surface roots when the bloom-buds are 
swelling in late autumn, but first weaken 
the manure by mixing it with very fine 
soil. Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda have led to so many mistakes that 
the greatest care is required in using 
them. Chrysanthemums like changes; they 
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should, therefore, not be fed at every 
watering, as is sometimes practised, but 
each alternate moistening of the roots 
should be done with water only. 


Chrysanthemum maximum White Lady.— 

I see it is claimed for this that it opefie in 
June. If that is so. by planting different 
varieties, one would have a supply of the best 
of the kinds for three months. There are few 
more attractive border plants either in flower 
or foliage, the latter such a deep, rich green.— 
L. B. 8., Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ORCHIDS. 

ANGULOA. 

The Anguloas arc of easy culture and do 
not require great heat, therefore the 
amateur may with confidence take up 
their cultivation . With the exception of 
the first-named all .are reasonable in price. 

Anouloa Cliftoxi. — This, introduced 
from Colombia, first flowered in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. J. Talbot (Mifton, Ly thorn Hall, 
Lancs. When shown at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Hall on January .20th, 
1910, it was given a first-class certificate. 
The sepals and petals are lemon-yellow 
with a dark purple base, and some trans¬ 
verse lines and reticulations above, while 
the lip is brownish-yellow wi.th a few 
brown spots. It differs from other 
Anguloas in having a saccate base to the 
lip. 

A. Clowesi has large, fragrant flowers 
of a uniform citron-yellow, the lip inclined 
to Ik* whitish. It flowered for the first 
time in this country in the collection of 
the Rev. John Clowes at Broughton Hall, 
near Manchester, in 1844. It was de¬ 
scribed by Bindley, who dedicated it to 
the gentleman in whose collection it first 
flowered. 

A. eburnea, probably a form of A. 
virginalis, has white sepals and petals, 
the lip spotted with pink. 

A. Ruckeri. — This was introduced at 
the same period as A. Clowesi, and 
flowered for the first time in the collection 
of Mr. Rucker at West Hill, Wandsworth, 
in 1841). It was rare until Messrs. Low 
imixjrted plants froih Colombia in 1870. 
This handsome Anguloa has smaller bulbs 
and leaves, and the sen lies are not so long 
as in the other species. The sepals and 
petals are yellow spotted with crimson, 
and the lip is also crimson. A tine variety 
is known as A. R. sanguinea. 

A. uni flora first became known in 
1844. when a plant collected by Linden in 
New Granada flowered in the collection of 
Mr. Barker, Springfield, Birmingham. The 
flowers are white, spotted and flushed with 
pink, but they are more open and not quite 
so large as in the preceding. 

A. virginalis lias white flowers more 
or less spotted with pink. There appears 
to be some confusion so far as specific rank 
is concerned in regard to A. virginalis, A. 
uniflora, and A. eburnea, but from the 
decorative standpoint all are useful. 

A. intermedia is a hybrid raised be¬ 
tween A. Ruckeri and A. Clowesi, and if 
is interesting to note that when this plant 
flowered in 1SS8 an imiwrted Anguloa 
which was supposed to be a new secies 
was in bloom in Mr. Measure’s collection 
at Streatham. When the plants were com¬ 
pared they proved to be identical, thus 
affording proof of .hybrids appearing in 
Nature. 

Culture. — For the most part the 
Anguloas flower during April and May, 
and. soon after the spikes are cut, any 
repotting may be carried out, but it will 
suffice if this is done every second year. 
Ordinary ltots are used, and each one 
should be tilled to one-third of its depth 
with drainage. The compost should con¬ 


sist of good fibrous loam, peat, and Sphag¬ 
num Moss, to which is added a fair 
sprinkling of crushed crocks to keep the 
whole porous. After repotting, water 
should be applied in moderation, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the supply as the new 
growths and roots gain strength. When 
the bulbs are fully grown the quantity of 
water may be diminished. Any plants 
that are not repotted must be watered 
freely during their period of activity. 
Throughout the summer the temperature 
should be about GO degs., but with sun- 
heat these figures can be exceeded and no 
harm will accrue. In the winter and while 
the plants are at rest 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
will be ample, provided the atmosphere is 
comparatively dry. The young foliage 
must be protected from strong sunlight, 
and air should be admitted upon all 
favourable occasions.' B. T. 

Lycaste Skinneri.—Lycastes have never 
been very popular, but that named above 
is an exception, and deservedly so. It is 
of easy culture and well adapted to the 
amateur’s cool-liouse. A typical flower 
has white sepals more or loss suffused with 
rose, deep rose petals, and a whitish lip 
thickly slotted with rose and crimson. 
There tire several distinct forms, such as 
alba, bella, picturata, etc., the first-named 
variety being always highly prized. L. 
Skinneri generally flowers during the 
winter months, but often at other seasons, 
and for this reason the repotting takes 
place at intervals throughout the year. A 
somewhat retentive compost is needed, and 
ample i>ot room must be provided to nc- 
comodale the thick, fleshy roots. The soil 
sltould consist of gopd fibrous loam and 
peat or Osinunda fibre, with a little live 
►Sphagnum Moss incorporated with the 
last layer. Never allow the plants to be¬ 
come really dry at the root, but less water 
will be required in winter than when they 
are in full growth.—W. B. 

Cattleya Trianm (South Stafford ).—Thia 
plant should be grown in your warm-house, 
and the surroundings kept moist by occasion¬ 
ally damping down or syringing' between the 
potfl during active growth. It is not advis¬ 
able to spray overhead, excepting in very hot 
and dry weather, and then it must he done 
sufficiently- early for the leaves to dry before 
sunset. If the plants are healthy there is no 
need to worry about them not starting into 
growth, provided the eyes are sound. The 
new pseudo-bulbs will be all the stronger if 
the plant is given a moderate re-st. In regard 
to potting, it ought not to he disturbed unless 
the soil is in a bad condition or the bulbs are 
growing over the edge of the pot. When it is 
decided to repot, you must yvait until the new 
shoot begins to root at the base. All the de¬ 
cayed compost should be picked out with a 
pointed stick, and some of the back pseudo- 
bulbs can be cut off if they are numerous, 
three or four behind each growing point being 
ample. Select a pot large enough to allow for 
two season's growth, and fill it to one-third of 
it a depth with drainage. A suitable rooting 
medium consists of Osmunda-fibre cut up 
fairly fine, with a sprinkling of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. This is made firm, and is 
brought up level with the rim of the pot, cut¬ 
ting off all loose ends. For a few week.3 after 
being disturbed careful watering is necessary, 
and until root-action is vigorous, water ought 
only to be given sparingly. As growth ad¬ 
vances the supply may be increased, and the 
roots kept moist until the pseudo-bulb is fully 
matured. When the plants are resting, le^s 
moisture both at the roots and in the atmo¬ 
sphere is needed, hut the bulbs must not be 
permitted to shrivel. 

Odontoglossum grande (South Stafford).— 
This is a native of Guatemala, and requires a. 
little more warmth when it is making its 
season’s growth than the popular O. crispum 
and its allies. For the greater part of the 
year it would succeed in your cooler house, 
but when growing, place it- in the warm 
division. It ia not advisable to repot any 
Orchids when they are at rest, and, like the 
Cattleya. the O. grande must w'ait until 
growth commences and root-action is evident. 
The procedure i3 the same as stated for C. 
Triame, but the compost should be Osmunda 
fibre, good quality peat, and Sphagnum Mma 
in equal parts. The whole is cut up tolerably 
fine, and all the small particles are removed, 
using a coarse sieve. Do not spray overhead, 
and keep the atmosphere on the dry side when 
growth is finished. A little shade will be re¬ 
quired during bright weather, and the venti¬ 
lators must be opened in such a way as to 
avoid cold draughts. 
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ROSE COLCESTRIA. 

Those who saw this Rose at the Holland 
House Flower Show will agree tlint it is a i 
most, distinct variety. The blooms are of 
wonderful size—in fact, I doubt whether 
any other Hybrid Tea Rose could approach 
it in this respect, yet they are not by any 
means coarse, as many large Roses are. i 
The centre of the flower is high and 
pointed, the petals—especially the outer 
ones—being very large and loosely 
arranged, making altogether a most showy i 
Rose. The colour is deep, warm pink in 
the centre, shading off to a lovely silvery- 1 
pink in the outer petals—not by any means 
a novel colouring, but very attractive. | 
The most noteworthy quality of this 
variety, however, is its wonderful scent, 
which won for its raisers the Clay Chal¬ 
lenge Cup for 1015, this cup being awarded 


peeping out of their Fern-like environ¬ 
ment, are always attractive. One of the 
best—if not the best—of the Moss Roses is 
Reine Blanche. As a garden variety it 
cannot be surpassed for freedom of flower¬ 
ing. Its blooms are very pure, and if not 
so paper-white as those of the better- 
known Blanche Moreau they are equally 
beautiful. Reine Blanche is sometimes 
confused with- Cointesse de Murinais, but 
the two are quite distinct.— K. Bkigiit. 


ROSE PHARISAER. 

This Rose has been remarkably line this 
year, the buds and fully-expanded flowers 
at once arresting attention when the 
plants are grouped. Although good in the 
summer, this Rose also deserves attention 
for its value in the autumn. The colour, 
rosy-white with salmon centre, is unique 
among Roses, the large petals reflexing 
at the edges, as so well shown in the illus- 


a good effect should not be less than 
7 feet or 8 feet high, the posts deep 
enough in the ground to keep it steady, 
with perhaps a concrete bnse, but no 
wooden post will last so well as a brick or 
concrete one. Your third question is not 
clear, but there need not be any objection 
to planting the Roses on both sides of the 
trellis.] 

Rose Mrs. Edward Powell.—This lovely 
Rose, which was raised by Bernaix, and 
sent out in 1911, is generally considered 
an improvement on General McArthur. 
This is saying a great deal, fdr General 
McArthur is certainly one of the most 
pleasing of all Roses. When seen side 
by side the difference between the two can 
readily be seen, Mrs. E. Powell being 
decidedly the brighter. The colour of the 
mature flower is a bright scarlet-crimson 
with little or no shading, except that the 
young buds are often suffused with black. 



Rose Pharisacr. 


to a new Rose having the most powerful 
ohl-Rose sceut. It seems somewhat 
strange that, in spite of the fact that the 
rich red Roses are generally supposed to 
possess the best scent, the first two Roses 
to win the Clay Cup are both light pink 
varieties. Colcestria possesses a delicious 
scent, which should make it very popular 
as a garden Rose. I have not seen this 
Rose growing, but I am told that it has a 
very vigorous habit, and does exceedingly 
well as a pillar or on a wall. One could 
see from the stems of the blooms ex¬ 
hibited that the wood is substantial and 
hardy, the flowers, large though they are, 
being set on firm, upstanding stalks. The 
fine, bold flowers, artistic colouring, good 
flower-stems, and, above all. the scent 
should make it popular. Eglantine. 


Moss Rose Reine Blanche. —In Moss 
Roses there is not the wide range of colour 
obtainable in other Roses, but the buds, 
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tration of a bud and a half-developed 
flower. The buds are as shapely as those 
of any Rose we know, and, borne as they 
are on stiff, upright stems, Pharisaer is an 
ideal Rose for any purpose. The scent, 
too, is delicious. Taken altogether, it is 
a very fine Rose, and deserving of the best 
culture. It was raised by Herr W. 
Hinner, Trier in 1900, and is said to have 
been a seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Roses on trellis.—(1) I want to 
make a trellis for Roses (Wirhuraiana. etc.). 
(2) What is the best material for posts and 
trellis w'ork, and what should be height out 
of the ground? Khould Roses be planted both 
sides, opposite each other?— Weekly Readeu. 

[In reply to your first question, you do 
not name your district, and good wood is 
not found in all parts. The best wood 
for you is heart of Oak or Chestnut, most 
of the other woods rotting soon. As to 
your second question, the trellis to give 


The colour keeps very well, even in the 
old blossoms, a point in which so many 
red Roses fail. General McArthur looks 
very bright and effective in the mass, but 
when planted near a bed of Mrs. E. 
Powell, General McArthur has to take 
second place, Mrs. Powell having more 
crimson. The habit is vigorous and free, 
yet compact and bushy, the wood and 
foliage of a deep purple tint. The young 
buds are lovely both in form and colour, 
and possess a delicious fragrance. As the 
flowers expand they take on a cupped 
form, the colours gradually becoming 
brighter and more effective. These 
brilliant blossoms are borne in profusion 
from early summer until. Christmas and 
after, if the weather keeps open. The 
foliage, too, is practically miklew-proof, 
remaining on the bush well on into the 
winter. Mrs. E. Towell can be highly 
recommended for ordinary garden work, 
but particularly for massing.— Eglantine. 
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THE REVIVAL OF OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWERS. 

IIakdy flowering plants, and in partial- 
! Jar those of an old-fashioned diameter, 
were always esteemed very highly by those 
who lived in the country, and the days of 
the “bedding-out craze - ’ affected very 
j little the owner of the garden in the 
village, who still trusted to liis long-tried 
favourites for his display. Rut for some 
years now the suburban gardener, who 
formerly made much of his Geraniums 
! and Calceolarias and his edgings of 
Lobelia, has taken more than a passing 
interest in hardy flowering plants. What 
has given rise to this alteration? We may 
j trace it to the fact that however beautiful 
and attractive borders and beds of plants 
raised under glass may lie, they are, gener¬ 
ally speaking, unproductive in the matter 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS SUSIANA. 

Anyone who lias tried to grow Iris Susiana 
will agree with Clarence Elliott that 
“ thousands are murdered every year,” 
but I felt I must try it. After two failures 
I dug a hole 2 feet deep, tilled it with road 
grit, in which I planted two rhizomes. 

They flowered the first year. I enclose a 
photo, which was taken on May 9th. The 
blossoms were much finer the second year. 

The plant is at the foot of a south wall, 
against a chimney where there is always 
a tire in winter. I only put a glass over 
it in the autumn. My first feeling on see¬ 
ing the blossom was one of disappoint- 
ment: the size is wonderful, but I think 
I. pallida, I. oehroleuca, and some of the 
Kiempferi forms far more beautiful. 

Lovers of the blue Algerian Iris 
(I. styloxa) would enjoy the white 
variety if they do not possess it. I. 

DanfordIre or Rornmulleri, which 
flowered with me for the first time 
this year, is a gem,' similar to I. 
reticulata. It flowered in February. 

Five years ago. after reading 
the article on Irises, I started 
growing them, and managed to have 
some variety in flower from October 
to July, inclusive. M. B. 

J] it champion Rectory , Wimborne. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Moisture-loving Primulas. — It 
would be a good thing if some 
grower of Primulas would tell us 
what kinds require moist places, 
or, at any rate, do best with plenty 
of moisture. It is well known 
how much better such species as 
rosea and japonica do with plenty 
of water at their roots, and I think 
if we could have full details of 
the others which like water it 
would be a great help to us. 

The length of life of the 
Sikkim Cowslip. — Some of my 
friends assure me that Primula 
sikkimensis is only a biennial. 

Others are just as positive that it 
will live for years. I am disposal 
to agree with the latter if the 
plants have plenty of water and 
are not allowed to become too bare 
at the necks. I have kept plants 
of this for several years by grow¬ 
ing them in a moist place and 
drawing up a little soil about the 
necks of the plant every now and 
again. Some which were not well 
attended to perished, while others, 
given this care, look quite healthy 
and happy. 

IIyacinthus amethystinus.— 

For a nice bit of blue in summer com- ! of flowers for cutting as compared witli 

mend me to the Amethyst Hyacinth j iierennials. Add to this the annual trouble 

(Hyaeinthus amethystinus). It is quite 1 and expense attached to bedding out. 
a pleasant little plant with its droop- j Another reason why hardy flowering 

ing spikes of pleasing blue flowers. , plants are being more largely grown every 
I believe there is a white variety, year is that they provide us with so much 
I find that Hyaeinthus amethystinus i variety the greater part of the year, from 
should be planted about 2 inches or ! the early davs of March to the late 

.. inches deep in autumn and it flowers | autU nin. And this return to nn interest in 

"7" “ " ™ nn >' °. r flalf-shady place. In )mrdy flowering plants is not confined to 
the latter it lasts longer, which is a great I the cmlntl . v ear( , oncr ns thc town 

earh lune 0 " " 0t **** 1 " te M ” y ° r ! gardener has come to ^eali'se that there 

The It ed Mountain Cornflower.- are „ ,,,an }' sheets which will .serve lilin 
Ontaurea montana, in its several varie- V" "I? . f! Pn * 1 ! le “ san ‘ 

tics, is very useful for cutting, and is not I I' lnco - rerh «' ,s " pst of »" ls 1110 interest 
to lie despised ill a border. Some of inv I evinced in what is understood as old- 
friends object to the old blue one, wlilcii fashioned plants. liedding plants are 
used to be quite a favourite, but they formal to a degree, whilst the old- 
never object to the pink or red Centaurea fashioned subjects arc the reverse, yet in 
montana rubra, which has much more tlleIr informal appearance never fail to 
massive flowers. I think it is the best of | charm. One thinks at this time of the 
the Mountain Cornflowers. 1 year of many such gardens, many of 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. I which are rich in well-known favourites 


The Mourning Iris (I. Susiana). From a 
photograph sent by Miss Mary Baker t 
Witchampton, T Vimborne. 


like Larkspurs. A few short weeks since 
these borders were gay with Flag Irises, 
succeeded by Pieonies. Tradescantias 
and Rockets, whose fragrance is diffused 
on the evening air, make the garden 
attractive in another sense. Lupins have 
once more been taken in hand, and in 
many places demonstrate that the pride 
in old-time plants is being revived. And 
there are in not a few modern gardens 
masses of colour on the back of the 
borders in the shape of Oriental Poppies, 
whose heads of bloom show up well amid 
surrounding foliage. What an asset 
Campanulas are in a garden, and in what 
a variety of form we have them to-day, 
from the small - blooming carpatica 
nestling amid the stones of the rockery, 
to the trailing C. isophylla in the basket 
over the doorway, whilst the borders are 
gay with the bells of blue and white 
borne on tall stems. Phloxes and 
Lychnises and the profuse - blooming 
Galega are general favourites. The huge 
star - like blooms of Chrysanthemum 
maximum indicate that “ flowers for 
cutting” are appreciated. Michaelmas 
Daisies and Kniphofias are found in some 
gardens in large numbers, demonstrating 
that to the last days of autumn flowers 
will have some part in the garden display. 
To Honesty and Physalises, whose pods of 
silvery white and orange and scarlet give 
a welcome bit of colour to a room in the 
autumn days, one may add the Eryngiums 
and Globe Thistles (Echinops). 

Dealers in hardy plants tell us that 
many orders during the la£t decade or so 
reached them for hardy plants from jieople 
within the precincts of towns. This of 
itself is sufficient to show that the love 
for hardy things is taking hold ujmhi 
those who once regarded them as beyond 
them, but -who have found out from ex- 
I>erience that there is more pleasure in 
growing the golden-blooming Doronieum. 
or some of the charming Anemones like 
blnnda, than to have to wait—as formerly 
—for the good weather when bedding 
plants could be taken from the shelter of 
| a frame and planted out of doors. 

Derby. 


LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

An old garden porch will soon be gay with 
the pink and white varieties of the Ever¬ 
lasting Pea, which, planted on either side 
and trained to some rough trellis, cover 
thc sides and top and mingle their flowers 
together. Fairly early in the season, when 
the plants are well^ou the move, a heavy 
mulch of horse-droppings and an occa¬ 
sional watering during a spell of dry- 
weather are given. This is an old- 
fashioned way of growing this Pea, and, 
seeing the capital display made, it stFuck 
me it might be utilised for large beds 
in connection with other hardy flowers. 
Just a few bold clumps could be planted 
at rather wide intervals, and the neces¬ 
sary support given with some tall, stout 
Pea-sticks, leaving these sufficiently high 
so that the shoots did not fall about. The 
tying in should be diseriminately done, 
sufficient for the support and yet not of a 
character to make the clumps look stiff 
and formal. There is, naturally, a little 
formality about such clumps, and so the 
other inmates of the bed should lie light 
and loose in habit as opjiosed to anything 
with big, heavy heads of bloom or dense 
and bushy in foliage. 

A few of the taller Antirrhinums in dif¬ 
ferent shades, also Pentstemons, a few 
clumps of Pentstemon barbatus coceineus. 
and some of the early-flowering of the 
Japanese Anemones would be suitable. 
The new forms of Lathyrus latifolius that 
have been sent out during the last few 
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years are certainly distinct, but I hardly 
think they are mueb improvement on 
thoroughly well-grown flowers of the old 
pink and white. As, however, there is 
generally a little variation in a batch of 
seedlings, it is advisable where space per¬ 
mits to have a few small groups of these 
each year and select any that show a dis¬ 
tinctive character. Thrip is the worst 
enemy of these plants, but this can be kept 
in check by occasional syringing with the 
home-made insecticide of steeped Quassia 
chips lately recommended. E. B. S. 

Hardicick. 


JERUSALEM SAGES 
(Phlomis). 

These rank amongst the finest of hardy 
plants belonging to the Sage family. 
There are about a dozen species and 


shrubs, but it should always be placed in 
an open spot. P. ferruginea is similar, 
but not so hardy, and, moreover, not such 
an effective plant as the preceding. There 
are a few other shrubby kinds, but none 
of them are so fine as P. fruticosa. Of 
herbaceous kinds the best is 

P. Herba-ventt, a strong-growing plant, 
which forms an erect, spreading mass from 
1 foot to 3 feet high. Its flowers, which 
are borne in dense whorls, are of a rich 
purplish-violet. 

P. tuberosa, with purple flowers, is a 
handsome plant when grown well, and, 
with P. Herba-venti, is an excellent sub¬ 
ject for naturalising, as it flourishes’ in 
any soil or situation. The best herbaceous 
kinds with yellow flowers are 

P. viscosa (syn. P. lunarifolia, var. Rus- 
selliana) and P. Sarnia (here figured), 


the spike of bloom is about 5 feet high. If 
you will kindly tell me the variety and how 
long it is supposed to take to arrive at the 
flowering stage I shall be much obliged.— 
(Mrs.) J. C. Boulnois. 

[Judging by the two flowers you send 
we should say your Yucca is Y. gloriosa, 
but without leaves it is impossible to say 
positively. Your plant was certainly a 
very long time in reaching the flowering 
stage, but its state of semi-starvation 
would account for that. Of course, the 
time taken to arrive at the flowering 
stage will depend upon circumstances, as 
plants raised from seeds will take longer 
than those propagated from cuttings, or 
from the under-ground eyes or toes as 
they are sometimes termed. Plants pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings should flower at 
any time from three to six years after 
being planted.] 



Phlomis Samia in border , with background of Lady Waterlow and Zephirin Drouhin Ptoses . 


varieties of the genus in cultivation, and 
amongst them great diversity of size and 
habit. Some, such as I*, fruticosa, are 
shrubs, others noble herbaceous plants, 
while others again, such ns P. armeniaca, 
are sufficiently alpine in character to 
allow of their being grown in the rock 
garden. The most desirable of the species 
to cultivate is 

P. fruticosa, a half-shrubby plant, 
growing from 3 feet to 4 feet high. Its 
branches and leaves are covered with a 
rusty down, and the flowers are produced 
in dense whorls, clothing about half the 
length of the branches. Their colour is a 
rich yellow, and they are very attractive 
during June, July, and August. This 
species is perfectly hardy, thrives well in 
any common soil, and may be grown either 
in the mixed border or associated with 

Digitized by Google 


l>oth of which grow about 3 feet high, and 
bear in summer a profusion of flowers in 
whorls. They are strong growers, and do 
well for naturalising. 

P. armeniaca, a very dwarf species, has 
neat silvery leaves and reddish-purple 
flowers, and is very suitable for the rock 
garden. 

P. cash mi Ri an a somewhat resembles 
P. Herba-venti, but the flower-heads are 
denser; the flowers, too, are larger, and 
have a broad, violet-purple lip. 

All the species are easily propagated— 
the shrubby kinds by cuttings and seed, 
the herbaceous sorts by division and seed. 


Yucca flowering. —The Yucca from which 
enclosed blooms are taken has been growing 
in the stable-yard, in very poor soil, ever 
since I came to the house twenty-four years 
ago, and was planted previously by former 
tenant. It has never flowered till now, and 


Increasing Oriental Poppies.— What is the 
proper time of year for increasing these by 
root-cuttings?—W. J. O. 

[The best time is between November and 
March. Select any moderately large 
roots, cut into inch-long lengths, and so 
insert in pans, pots, or boxes of sandy 
soil that the upper surface of the root will 
be just visible. The pots should be placed 
in the greenhouse—a closed frame where 
not much watering will be required is, per- 
haps, best—and where a temperature of 
HO degs. to 55 degs. can lie maintained. 
When growth has freely started the cut¬ 
tings should be potted singly and grown on 
after the manner of seedlings, subse¬ 
quently planting them out.l 
Pinks.—These have flowered grandly 
this season. They are easily propagated 
by Inserting “ pipings ” either into pans 
filled with sandy soil, or if a large 
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quantity is required into a frame on a 
disused hot-bed. A rougher and more 
ready mode is to cut trenches with a 
spade about 3 inches deep on a suitable 
plot of ground or on a border, and into 
them plant suitable sized pieces taken 
from the old plants, surrounding the 
roots with light sandy soil and making 
them firm. It is seldom such pieces fail to 
root freely, and they can be lifted with a 
good ball in the autumn. To those who 
have but little time and labour to bestow 
on these matters the above-named method 
of propagation should appeal.—A. W. 

Shade in the garden. — During hot 
weatlier this is a large question. It is im¬ 
portant to break the direct rays of the sun 
on glass-houses. Over the Tomato-houses 
I 1 have found a thin sprinkling of white¬ 
wash useful. Cucumbers want a heavier 
shade. Vines sometimes may require a 
little help in hot weather, but a covering 
of netting will generally suffice. Ferns and 
tine-folia get! plants will require a rather 
heavy shade, and plants In bloom, if the 
flowers are to he preserved, must be 
shaded heavily and the paths dami>ed to j 
keep the atmosphere genial. I find a 
hoarded shed or a tent a good place to pre¬ 
serve flowering plants in hot weather. Of 
course, such plants must not be allowed to 
get very dry. There Is also another side 
to this question. Many people are looking 
for a shady tree to rest under, and a large 
spreading Walnut Is a good shade tree, as 
under Walnut-trees files and other insects 
are not troublesome. I love weeping trees, 
such as the broad-leaved Elm and Young’s 
Weeping Birch, as although the foliage of 
the latter Is not heavy it generally suffices 
when the trees have gained size.—E. H. 

Tulips falling. —In reply to “ M.A.,” in 
the issue of July 3rd, In regard to the 
failure of Tulips, I have experienced the 
same trouble with my May-flowering 
Tulips this season, the cause being fresh 
manure. If manure is used for Tulip- 
beds and borders it must be well rotted, 
with leaf-mould and a little sand added. 
Several years ago. having had the same 
tronblo from adding fresh manure, I 
decided to try another plan. At the end 
of September, when the bedding plants 
were cleared off, I got well - decayed 
manure and leaf- mould well mixed 
together from an old Mushroom-bed and 
put two barrow-loads to each bed, which 
were 12 feet long by 4 feet wide, and dug 
tills in to the depth of IS Indies, and left 
them till the second week of October, 
when I planted my Tulips. Into each 
hole I made I placed a little sand at the 
bottom, then the bulb, and again a little 
sand on the top before covering in. Each 
bed, ten in all, was treated in this way, 
and I had excellent results. The sand 
preserved the bulbs throughout the winter. 

I quite agree that Tulips should be lifted 
each year in June from beds which are 
used for summer bedding and well dried 
and stored in a dry and airy place. All 
immature bulbs should be planted in the 
reserve garden in September for develop¬ 
ment before being used for the beds or 
borders.—E. P. 

Day Dllles In the town garden.— Those who 
sometimes are at a loes to know what hardy 
subjects to plant in a town garden should not 
forget the Day Lilies, which are now in full ; 
beauty. Hemerocallis flava (yellow) and II. 
aurantiaea major (orange) are two of the 
most useful, and provide many flowers in the 
season. Give them a sunnv position and it is 
surprising what a deal of beauty they give to 
a town garden, even in soil that cannot be 
described as “ rich.'’— Woodbastwick. 

Iris Rhein Nixe.— This, one of the newer 
Bearded Irises, is a good variety. It is a very 
beautiful flower, of good colouring and of large 
size. The large standards are pure white, the 
falls violet-purple, narrowly, nut effectively, 
margined with white. It belongs to the taller 
growers of the race.—S. Arnott. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Strawberries. —It has been a poor year 
for Strawberries, the cold in midsummer 
spoiling quality. Common market kinds 
were wretched, sour and acid flavour. 
Kinds that showed any flavour were the 
old-tried kinds like Keen’s, Scarlet Queen, 
Al>erdeen Favourite, and British Queen, 
though the last was not nearly of Its usuql 
quality, owing to sunless daj’s und cold 
nights.—W. 

Strawberry Scarlet Queen. — This 
prettily-coloured and medium-sized Straw¬ 
berry is now in good use, and is far better 
than some of the popular and market 
kinds. This has not been a very good 
year for Strawberries, and those that have 
a bad flavour have it a little more de¬ 
veloped than usual. Some Strawberries, 
indeed, are very unwholesome fruits, and 
therefore any like this—such as Keen’s 
Seedling and British Queen—that are well 
flavoured deserve a good place In cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Making Rhubarb jam (B. and JTJ.— 
Now is the time to make this. To every 
I>ound of Ithubnrb allow 31b. of sugar and 
the thin peel and pulp of two Lemons or 
£ lb. Figs cut fine. Wipe and skin the 
Rhubarb, cut into inch lengths, shred the 
Lemon jieel and remove every particle of 
pith. Put the sugar into the preserving- 
pan with enough water to prevent it burn¬ 
ing. When dissolved, put in the Rhubarb 
{nd Lemon, boil sharply for half an hour 
put into dry jars, and cover while hot. 
Keep in a dry place. 

Sharpe's Standard Pea. — Our stock of 
vegetables is so extensive now, and many 
of them are so good, that it would be well 
to consider their qualities separately. We 
know from the examples of fruit and 
vegetables, too, that things of one kind 
can vary very much. One Cauliflower may 
be rank, bitter, and uneatable, and 
another delicate in flavour, and so with 
Apples and Pears. So that it is worth 
while to consider individual varieties. We 
have just tasted this Pea and find it 
delicious and good in all ways, both for 
the epicure and for the plain, wholesome 
feeder. It Is so good that it could be 
enten raw with pleasure. It would 
come well into the scheme of the new 
school, who hold that the way to health 
is through uncooked food. 

A useful early Carrot.— Those who can 
grow the Inimitable Forcing Carrot have 
a most useful early vegetable of the best 
quality. I do not know of any variety 
which makes such rapid growth. Though 
the Early Frame is a good variety much 
grown in frames and under intensive cul¬ 
ture, I prefer the one named on account 
of its rapid growth. The roots are globe- 
shaped with a very clear skin and of ex¬ 
cellent quality. Many grow this variety 
under glass, but I find it of great value on 
a warm border if sown early in the spring 
and given shelter on cold nights in the 
shape of long litter or bracken. It is also 
excellent for cold frames, and if shelter 
can be given at the start the crop is greatly 
helped. Many persons grow this small, 
sweet Carrot for an autumn supply. By 
sowing in August and early September on 
a cool border I have, from the open ground, 
had excellent material till Christmas, and, 
If stored in a cool place, much later.— 
W. F. K. 

Apple Irish Pea-oh. — It appears to me 
that when Irish Peach is grown as an 
espalier mistakes are often made in 
pruning, the shoots being cut closely in as 
is practised with the majority of varieties. 
Irish Peach fruits on the extremities of 
the previous season’s wood, and during 


the present month the growths should be 
carefully thinned, those retained being 
fastened in at equal distances upon the 
wire. These can, if necessary, be further 
thinned at the winter pruning, and at 
that time it can be seen which shoots have 
the best show of fruit-buds. In mild or 
comparatively mild climates Irish Peach 
is, perhaps, most satisfactory when grown 
111 bush form, especially when the soil is 
rich and not too heavy. Under such con¬ 
ditions I have known it do well so far 
north as mid-Lothian in a well-sheltered 
garden. Last season, owing to the fine 
summer, this useful early dessert Apple 
was of excellent quality and flavour.— 
Kirk. 

Protein from the garden. — Those who 
have been accustomed to the free use of 
meat and eggs are sometimes afraid to 
dispense with them lest they should suffer 
from an insufficient supply of protein; 
but the experiments of Chittenden and the 
extensive practical experience in the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium have shown most 
conclusively that, the amount of protein 
required by the body is so small that it 
may readily be furnished by food derived 
exclusively from the vegetable kingdom. 
In other words : eggs and meat are quite 
superfluous as food, when a good variety 
of fruit, cereals, and fresh vegetables is 
available. If, however, an additional 
supply of profein is required, it may 
readily be obtained from Nuts. Pea¬ 
nuts, Pine Nuts, English Walnuts, and 
Almonds are all rich in protein. A 
pound of Pine Nuts, in fact, contains 50 
Iier cent, more protein than 1 lb. of lean 
beef; besides, it contains twice as much 
nutrition in the form of a most easlly- 
digestible fat. Practically the same thing 
may be said of Almonds and Peanuts. 
Any possible deficiency in protein may 
readily be made up by taking a handful of 
any of these excellent Nuts during, or at 
the close of, the meals. It is only neces¬ 
sary to take care to masticate them 
thoroughly, so that the protein present 
may easily be accessible to the digestive 
juices. —Dr. - Kellooo. 

SOME MEATLESS DISHES. 

Macaroni pie.— nave ready Borne cooked 
macaroni and place a layer of it in a greased 
dish. Then add a layer of Tomato pur£e 
(Tomatoes stewed, flavoured, and sieved), and 
then one of savoury Rice. Add pepper and 
salt and moisten with milk or stock. Cover 
with pastry and bake. If liked add hard 
boiled egg and some boiled and sieved Onion 
to the Tomato, and be sure that the pie is well 
flavoured with salt and pepper. Savoury Rice 
h Patna Rice cooked in stock and flavoured. 

Vegetable souffles. —Have ready about 4 oz. 
of any vegetable pur£e (Spinach, Cabbage, 
Sprouts, Carrot, Turnip, Artichoke, Tomato, or 
Celery, or several mixed; the puree should be 
rather dry—that is to say. not sloppy). Then 
put into a pan one gill of water and 1 oz. of 
butter and a pinch of salt. Stir, and when it 
boils sprinkle in 1 oz. of flour and stir briskly 
and cook until you have a paste. Add the 
pur6e and stir. Remove from the fire and stir 
until mixed. Add the yolks of two eggs one at 
a time, then a whole egg, and then the frothed 
whites of two eggs. Bake in a greased souffle 
dish half full for ten minute* in a hot oven. 
This souffle rises very much and must be 
served the minute it is ready. The souffle can 
be varied. For example, the remains of a dish 
of vegetable curry sieved and with some of the 
left-over Rice added makes an excellent souffle. 

VOL AU VENT OF MUSHROOMS AND Rice- Have 
ready a pastry Vol-au-vent case. Peel the 
Mushrooms, allowing five or six to each person, 
and cut off the stalks. Be sure the Mushrooms 
are fresh and sound. Wa3h and peel the stalks 
and chop. Make half a pint of white sauce 
with milk, add the chopped stalks, a little 
chopped Parsley, salt, pepper, and a teaspoon¬ 
ful of cooked minced Onion. Simmer the 
Mushrooms in this, and when done mix in 2 oz. 
of Rice cooked in stock and drained. Serve 
in the Vol au vent case very hot. 

Potato mould. —Take about. 1 lb. of mashed 
Potato and mix it thoroughly with 1 lb. of 
mashed Carrot, and put it through a fine wire 
sieve. Mix to a moist pur£e with hot milk, a 
spoonful or two of cream if you have it, 1 oz. 
of butter, salt, pepper, and. if liked, a table¬ 
spoonful of Onion juice. Place in a greased 
mould and set in a hot oven for ten minutes. 
Turn out and brown in the oven and serve 
with curry or Tomato eauce.— Queen. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK PLANTS ON A DRY WALL. 
Wk have had this season, and in some 
variety, a very good show of rock plants 
which we do not associate with rocks at 
all. A dry wall was there to keep the 
bank up, and the rock plants were simply 
planted on a border above it, where they 
cot, no doubt, some amount of drniuage, 
but also full exposure to sun, which rock 
plants do not always appreciate. The 
trellis behind is for Clematises and Roses 
mainly, and both begin to do well. There 
are no holes in the wall, which is a bad 
and wrong way, but when the stones were 


giving a mass of its bright, shaded rose 
flowers and forming quite a good patch of 
colour among other alpiues. It is a robust 
grower, and in some places will reach a 
height of a foot or more. A sunny place 
seems to l>e essential, and a limy soil is 
appreciated by the plant. It has been per¬ 
fectly hardy with mo for several years and 
annually increases in size and beauty.— 
S. A KNOTT. 


SOME ANDROS ACES OF RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 

This ]>opular genus has within the last 
few years received several notable addi¬ 
tions which may yet become fashionable in 
j rock gardens, and in most cases will add 


A. geraniifolia, as the name implies 
has leaves mucli resembling those of some 
Geranium species. They are produced 
from a common centre on long petioles, 
a i|! lie close to the ground, the whole 
plant being rather hairy. The flowers are 
borne in loose umbels on long peduncles, 
which also incline to be prostrate. The 
flowers vary from white to pole pink in 
colour. Numerous runners are produced 
from each plant, which form rosettes at 
their extremities, and soon root and be¬ 
come established. 

A. Henry i is another Chinese species 
discovered in Western and Central China 
in 1004 by Wilson, and also previously by 
Professor Henry. It has Heuehera-like 
leaves' on short stalks, and umbels of 



Retaining wall of sandstone with rock plants. 


la hi the plants were put in with hardly 
nnv soil a ml the roots soon found their 
way to the earth at the back. 

Athionema grandiflorum.— This is one 
of the easiest of the race to which it be¬ 
longs, although I must say that I do not 
consider it the most pleasingly-coloured of 
tlie iEthionemas. Mr. Farrer speaks of it 
somewhere as “ I think the only species 
which I can pronounce perfectly faithful 
and trustworthy.” I should not venture 
on such a sweeping verdict, as, under the 
conditions they have here, others are quite 
as reliable. However, .E. grandiflorum is 
certainly a good, hardy, and brilliant 
species. I sav “brilliant” advisedly, as 
here a good plant on a low sunny bank is 


considerably to the interest of that depart¬ 
ment of the garden. 

Andros ace Bulleyana is, perhaps, the j 
most striking, but it is, unfortunately, 
only a biennial. The flower-stems are 
numerous, erect, reaching 5 inches in 
height, and bearing many flowered 
umbels of vermilion-coloured blooms. This 
is a somewhat miffy species and should 
l>e pricked out in permanent ]>ositions 
when small, as the young plants resent 
disturbance and usually damp off. It was 
collected by Forrest in 190(> in North¬ 
western Yunnan, and previously by Wilson 
in Western China in 1904. It. is closely 
allied to, if not identical with, A. coccinea 
of Franchet, but is probably less hairy 
than this. 


white flowers varying to pink. So far it 
has not shown any disposition to in¬ 
crease rapidly by offsets, and nothing 
definite can yet be said as to its seeding 
proclivities. It is, however, so distinct in 
habit and appearance as to render it desir¬ 
able for the rock garden. 

A. s pin u lifer a is a robust species 
covered with a silvery pubescence. In the 
winter state it forms a Sempervivum-iike 
tuft, the other leaves as they expaud in 
spring growing from 3 inches to 0 inches 
long, broader at the top, and tapering to 
the base. The flower-scapes attain a 
height of from 0 inches to 10 inches, bear¬ 
ing an umbel of rose-pink flowers, each 
with a yellow eye. It is a native of 
East Tibet and Yunnan, and was collected 


i 
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by Forrest in North-western Yunnan In 
May, 1906, at an altitude of 10,000 feet, in 
dry, shady situations on the margins of 
Pine forests on the eastern flank of the 
Lichiang Range, and also by Wilson £i 
Western China among Heather. 

A. tibetioa is a delightful small-grow¬ 
ing species, much resembling A. semper- 
vivoides, but with brooder leaves, and the 
whole plant softly hairy like A. villosa. 
It spreads by forming new rosettes on 
short stolons, which arise at the time of 
flowering. The flowering stems are each 
about an inch high, each bearing an 
umbel of six to nine flowers on long 
pedicels, the flowers white with a yellow 
eye. This plant was introduced by James 
Veitch and Sons from Kansu, China, 
through their collector, W. Purdom. The 
type of this species is a native of Tibet, 
and has narrower leaves. Forms found 
in Western China and Kansu, according 
to Pax in his monograph of the genus, 
are known as A. tibetica, var. Maria. 

A. Watkinsi is not a species, but 
evidently a form of A. sarmentosa, which 
hails from the Himalaya. It is a free- 
growing plant, spreading freely and 
blooming profusely, bearing many-flowered 
umbels of deep rose-pink flowers. It 
seems scarcely separable from A. 
Chumbyi, and also much resembles A. 
sarmentosa primuloides. — Irish Garden¬ 
ing. __ 

MONS. CORREVON ON THE MORAINE. 
I have now in my tonrbikre — what you 
probably would call a moraine—a rich 
and very healthy colony of ^Eritrichium 
nanuni. The plants were put out last 
spring in the month of April, and were old, 
rather poor-looking plants. Now I have 
twenty-live good-sized pieces, some being 
large as my hand, and flowering as 
well as In the high Alps of the Valais. 
Last year I gathered very good seed, and 
now I see that several of the plants are 
seeding freely. They were, last week, 
covered with flowers, quite as freely and 
as beautiful as in the highest Alps. 

In this tourbi&rc I have now the whole of 
the Pinguiculas—alpina, longiflora (a rare 
plant from the Maritime Alps), leptoceras, 
Rcuteri (a pink variety found in Jura by 
the Swiss botanist Renter), vulgaris, and 
grandiflora. They are all In flower now, 
and are very beautiful. Some delicate 
Ferns, such as Allosorus crispus, 
Asplenium foresianum, A. germanicum, 
and A. septentrionale, are beautiful. But 
the pearl is certainly that exquisite Fern, 
Asplenium flssum, which I found last year 
on the north side of the Col de Tende. For 
more than twenty-five years I tried 
unsuccessfully to get the true A. 

Last year I came with my head gardener 
to a little valley bearing a different name, 
and there, facing the burning sun, be¬ 
tween the chalk-stones of a very hard 
pierricr, this, the finest of the Ferns, the 
queen of them, was growing and flourish¬ 
ing in numerous masses. Now it seems to 
be very happy here, thriving as well in the 
tovrbUre as in the wall and in pots. It 
is certainly the most beautiful of all the 
Ferns.—H. Correvon, in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

JEthionema pulchellum.— This, one of the 
best of the Lebanon Candytufts, is now in 
flower, and nice clumps, such as are errown 
in the rock garden at Kew. are most charm¬ 
ing'. Its rather trailing habit, narrow leaves, 
and heads of rose-purple flowers render it 
quite distinct.— 8. Arnott. 

S&xilraga Macnablana.—The true Baxi- 
fraga Hacnabiana is not so common as might 
be expected, as other hybrids often take its 
place in gardens. The true plant is very beau¬ 
tiful with its large flowers, which have a 
groundwork of pure white, but are very 
freely spotted, so freely, indeed, as to appear 
at a distance as if they had a darker centre. 
I have come acroee it recently in two or three 
gardens.— Ess. 


FRUIT. 

TACKING CHOICE FRUIT. 

In many gardens the packing of choice 
fruit during the summer months for 
transmission by rail or post forms no in¬ 
considerable item, and is attended with 
more or less anxiety. Were fruit always 
carefully handled there would, as a rule, 
be little cause for doubt as to its final 
safety, but what with the railway 
porters and delivery agents, fruit 
frequently finds its w’ay to the owmer’s 
table in anything but the same condition 
in which it left the packing-room. 

In regard to Grapes, I am decidedly 
opposed to the method practised by some 
of sending them by rail in small cross- 
handled baskets, with nothing to shield 
them save a sheet of -ordinary brown 
paper. I prefer boxes made of light deal, 
some of wiiich are capable of holding four ] 
nice-sized bunches and others double that 
number, the latter having a division t 
in the centre, so that undue pressure is 
avoided. A layer of fine paper shavings 
having been placed in the box, each bunch 
is enveloped in fine tissue paper and 
afterwards laid on the shavings. A 
little of the same material is placed be- 
tw ? een it and the next bunch till the 
compartment is filled. All the intervening 
spaces are then filled in with shavings 
and a layer placed on the top sufficiently 
thick to cause an elastic pressure when 
the lid is placed on. Peaches and Figs 
intended for sending to a distance should 
always be gathered in the early morning, 
before the sun strikes the house, as if 
left until they become heated they resent 
the least pressure from the fingers and are 
more easily damaged. A double thick¬ 
ness of Cotton-wool should be placed in 
the palm of the hand and the fruit sub¬ 
jected to a gentle leverage in an upward 
direction, being afterwards placed in a 
basket or box near at hand and lined 
with the same material. On no account 
should the basket contain more than one 
layer, and the fruits must not be allowed 
to touch each other. 

For Peaches I use boxes 4 inches in 
depth and varying in size, some holding 
only a dozen fruits, others accommodating 
two dozen. The box is first lined with soft 
Moss, previously picked over and 
cleansed from all pieces of stick and 
other impurities and well dried. A Peach 
is then wrapped in tissue paper and placed 
with the left hand in one corner of the 
box, wiiile with the right a portion of 
Moss is placed firmly, but carefully, 
against It, this process being continued 
until the box is filled. The cavities are 
afterwards filled up, as in the case of 
Grapes, a layer of Moss being placed on 
the top previous to the lid being fixed on. 
Nectarines are treated in the same w r ay, 
except that the depth of the box is some¬ 
what reduced. When good Moss is not 
obtainable a number of strips of cotton¬ 
wool may be torn off, in length somewhat 
exceeding the circumference of the fruit, 
the same being wound round each Peach, 
the glazed side inwards, leaving the top 
and bottom of the fruit exposed. They 
should then be placed closely in a box. 
previously well bottomed with wool, and 
a sufficient thickness laid over the fruit to 
avoid oscillation when the lid is nailed on. 
In gathering Figs I generally use an old 
pair of Grape scissors, as if the fruits 
are not extra long in the footstalks they 
ore easily damaged by the hand in forcing 
them from (he tree. These being amongst 
the worst subjects to pack, extra care is 
needed. The best way is to wrap each 
fruit in tissue or silver paper, and after¬ 


wards envelop it in either a Vine or Syca¬ 
more-leaf, afterwards packing gently but 
firmly in boxes similar to those recom¬ 
mended for Nectarines. A good plan is to 
line the bottoms and sides of the boxes 
with small Rhubarb leaves, from which 
the midrib has been removed, and also to 
finally cover the fruit with the same. 
These being cool, there is no fear of 
heating. In regard to Strawberries, per¬ 
haps no plan of packing can supersede the 
old-fashioned one—that of well lining the 
boxes, which are necessarily very shallow, 
and placing each Strawberry in one of its 
own leaves, or even a French Bean leaf, 
wedging them closely together as the 
work proceeds. In the case of firm fruits, 
however, such as Paxton and the Queen 
type, single leaves are not necessary. 
Strips of Rhubarb leaf placed across the 
box, the Strawberries being packed closely 
in rows, each strip of leaf preventing one 
row from unduly pressing against the 
next, will answer well, the space between 
the top of the fruit and the lid being filled 
up with the soft pieces of Rhubarb leaves 
also. The same method answers well for 
Cherries. Pines and Melons may first of 
all be wrapped in a double thickness of 
tissue naper and embedded in boxes by 
means of clean, soft Moss. Even with 
these fruits it is a bad plan to place one 
on top of another. The boxes should 
always be labelled “ Soft fruit—this side 
up with care.” J- 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — Judging from 
what I have Been, these are nduch more 
promising than they were at this time last 
year. Comparatively few have run to 
seed, and up to the present I have found 
no signs of mildew. A neighbour of mine 
who grows for exhibition lias a very fine 
lot from a sowing made in the middle of 
August, but seeds sown in warmth in 
February have given equally good results. 

1 have been much surprised at the pro¬ 
gress made by these little plants. When 
put out they were no bigger than straws, 
now they are quite ns big as those sown 
the previous year. Exhibition Onions are 
grown by many in this way, but they are 
put into small pots nnd grown along in 
frames until the weather is favourable for 
planting out. In this way they experience 
little or no check. Some put a heavy 
dressing of dung on the ground in the 
beginning of the winter and dig it in when 
I the weather is favourable in February. 

| Tills is undoubtedly a good plan, as the 
winter rains wash in a good part of the 
nourishment, so that every particle of the 
top soil is impregnated and the manure 
itself is rendered sweet by the time it is 
buried. 

Carrots.— In many places the supply of 
Carrots during the winter depends on the 
spring-sown crop wiiich is stored away be¬ 
fore hard frosts arrive. In the matter of 
flavour these Carrots cannot compare with 
those sown later in the season and which 
do not come to full size. These latter are 
infinitely more tender and are devoid of 
that strong flavour which renders the 
Carrot objectionable to many. We have 
this winter been eating Carrots which were 
sown in July. They were, of course, small, 
but tender, and quite different from fully- 
growrn roots. In this district vegetable 
growers find the Carrot the most unsatis¬ 
factory thing they have to deal with, a 
really good breadth of Carrots being rare. 
In tiie first place they are liable to the 
attacks of a browm grub, which can, how f - 
ever, be exterminated by hand-picking if 
taken in time, but the groat drawback is 
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the loss of vitality which overtakes tills 
vegetable in its earlier stages of develop¬ 
ment. This generally declares itself 
shortly after thinning and when hot, dry 
weather sets in. The foliage turns rusty; 
as they say here, “ goes foxy.” There does 
not seem to be any disease, simply a 
paralysis of the vital powers. The only 
way I have found to check this is to 
avoid root-disturbance or loosening the 
soil round the plants. I have found that 
merely pulling out the forwardest will 
cause the smaller ones to lose colour and 
come to a standstill. Therefore no thinning 
is done, the row’s are cleared, little and 
big being taken. In this way and by sow¬ 
ing twice or three times I manage to 
obtain a supply of roots which, if not big, 
are tender. 

Turnips. —There is no difficulty in ob* 
taining a good crop of turnips for winter 
use, but, as all vegetable growers know’, 
and especially in the southern counties, it 
is by no means easy to produce succulent 
roots free from rankness during the 
summer. There is fly to be reckoned with, 
and unless the dry heat is counteracted 
by liberal waterings the roots will not be 
eatable. Heavy sowings should not be 
made; little and often is best. A few days 
may make all the difference, our climate 
being so changeable that there may be 
much difference in the climatic conditions 
in'the course of a W’eek. Where Peas are 
grown with all proper attention to their 
needs, which, of course, includes watering, 
economy of space may be exercised by 
sowing Turnips and Carrots near the rows. 
They get some shelter from hot sun and a 
certain'amount of atmospheric moisture 
which much helps them in their early 
stages of growth. Later on when the Peas 
are cleared away they get all the exposure 
they need. Some care is needed, in gather¬ 
ing the Pens, not to tread on the young 
plants, but the better growth and the 
economy of ground compensate for the 
little extra trouble. Byfleet. 


FEEDING ASPARAGUS. 

The dry weather (at least, in the south) 
will have caused Asparagus in light soils 
to make poor crowns unless some assist¬ 
ance in the way of a mulch or artificial 
manure has been given. At one time, re¬ 
quiring great quantities of roots for early 
forcing, these being grown on the flat In 
an open field, the rows being 2 feet to 
•> feet apart, I could not give much mois¬ 
ture, but a mulch was given of any manure 
at command, and this was a great gain In 
conserving moisture. With a scarcity of 
animal manures it is not so easy to feed 
Asparagus, but much may be done by 
using some artificial manure over a slight 
mulch, this being vyell watered in. It is 
useless to heap large quantities of decayed 
manure on to the beds when the winter 
approaches, as this does more harm than 
good, keeping the roots cold and wet, 
and in time causing premature decay and 
I>oor, unsightly beds. Far better feed 
from July to the end of the season when 
the plants are In active growth, this build¬ 
ing up a strong crown growth. When 
applying food one must consider the soil. 
I had a very light soil and I always found 
it of great advantage to mulch liberally, 
when cutting was nearly over. With a 
mulch it 19 an easy matter to give mois¬ 
ture, which is then not wasted. Liquid 
manure, if available, is of great value. 
With a mulch such foods as fish manure 
or guano are excellent, but these are best 
given In small quantities in preference to 
<>ne heavy dressing. I have noted above 
the advantage of growing Asparagus on 
the flat in a light, porous soil and giving 
ample space between the rows. This done, 
feeding and mulching can be readily given. 


The same remarks apply to plants in rows. 
If attention is given to feeding the plants 
after cutting is finished, a much stronger 
growth results, which is better able to 
withstand heat and drought. When arti¬ 
ficial manure is given care should he taken, 
if the weather is dry, to wash it well 
down to the roots. M. V. F. 

-Cutting should now cease. Though 

it is possible to get later growths, it should 
be borne in mind that by late cutting the 
plants suffer another season. Top growth 
should now be encouraged by feeding 
liberally. In light soils resting on gravel 
a mulch of spent manure will be of great 
value, as this will retain the food given 
in the shape of liquid manure. I still have 
great faith in liquid manure; also soot in 
a light soil, and for heavy soil guano In¬ 
stead of salt. Spent Mushroom-bed 
manure makes au excellent mulch in light 
land. I have used soot to advantage, 
well watering it in. Few vegetables suffer 
more from lack of food and moisture than 
Asparagus. In a dry season moisture 
should be given freely. If this is done 
good crown growths will be formed and 
much better results follow than when 
large masses of manure are heaped on to 
the beds late in the year.—W. F. 


A SUCCESSION OF CARROTS. 
Where occasional dishes of tender, 
young Carrots are required during the 
greater part of the year it is advisable to 
make three sowings in the early part of 
the months of February, April, and July. 
If a very slight warmth can be obtained 
for the February sowing, with the aid of 
a heap of leaves or a frame, so much the 
better. If nothing of the above is avail¬ 
able the seed should be sown In a warm, 
sheltered corner in soil that has been 
lightened and made fairly rich with good, 
short manure. Protective material can be 
supplied in cold, rough weather with the 
aid of a few benders and a cloth or mats. 
A little extra care is necessary with the 
July sowing, for on the success of this 
depends the supply of nice young roots for 
autumn and early winter. A border that 
has been cleared of early Potatoes is a 
good place for this last sowing. If in good 
heart no more manure may be necessary, 
otherwise a slight dressing is advisable 
before forking over. If the weather is 
hot and dry before and at the time when 
it is considered that sowing can be no 
longer delayed, drills should be drawn to¬ 
wards the close of the day, thoroughly 
well soaked, and the seed sown in the 
early morning before the moisture has 
dried out. This causes a quicker germina¬ 
tion and Is also a help towards early root 
development. Roots from this sowing 

should remain in the ground and be pulled 
as required. Some protection will be 

necessary with the advent of frost, and 
this is best supplied with Heather, an 
effectual frost resister, and not so messy 
as straw or Bracken. If the roots remain 
in the ground for a considerable time It 
will be necessary to take care that the 
plant is free from under-ground enemies 
in the shape of grubs and wireworm. 

Hardurick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. . 

Early Potato May Queen.— This is the 
earliest Potato I know. A large grower 
for market, a neighbour of mine? grows 
this variety largely for earliest supplies. 
He does not rely upon one large quarter, 
but finds it advantageous to plant in any 
sheltered spot, and by so doing he reaps 
the advantage, as one plot may be injured, 
whereas another Is unharmed. By growing 
in various positions he gains in earliness, 
as It is most interesting to note how 
growth varies according to position. Few 


early varieties give a better return, and, 
considering the amount of tubers at each 
ropt few varieties are more profitable. 
Grown in a deeply-worked light loam, It 
gives an excellent return. Its dwarf 
haulm makes it most useful, while, in ad-, 
dition to Doing very early, the tubers arc 
of good quality.—W. F. 

Celerlac. — The site occupied by early 
Cauliflowers answers'well for this crop. 
Unlike Celery, no trenches are required 
for Celerlac, as it succeeds best planted 
on a level with the surface. The plants 
should be lifted with a good “ ball ” at¬ 
tached to the roots, and, that this may the 
more readily be accomplished, well soak 
the soil into which the plants were pricked 
out an hour or so previously. Until the 
plants become established watering must 
not be neglected if good results are wished 
for. The rows should stand 1$ feet 
asunder, allowing a distance of 1 foot 
between the plants.—A. W. 

Small Vegetable Marrows.— Many do not 
use the Marrow when at its best, the usual 
plan being to allow the fruits to become 
much too large. Those who have not 
grown the smaller Custard varieties would 
do well to give them a trial, but even these 
must not be allowed to form seed, but be 
cut quite young. This is, in my opinion, 
one of our best summer vegetables, aiul 
quite distinct from the large Marrows so 
often served at table. Many persons think 
there is a loss of produce by cutting this 
vegetable when small, but sucli is not the 
case, as, if allowed to get too large, the 
plant soon feels the strain, whereas if the 
Marrows are cut when small a succession 
of fruit is kept up.—W. C. R. 

Improved Musselburgh Leek for late 
use. —Few vegetables are more profitable 
during April and early May than the Leek, 
especially when the roots are grown with 
ordinary culture. We have few veget¬ 
ables which stand extremes of weather 
like the Leek, and the variety noted above 
is one of the best for general use—an ex¬ 
cellent keeper, with thick stems, and of 
good shape. For many years I relied upon 
the old form of Musselburgh, but the Im¬ 
proved form (doubtless a good selection) 
is superior as regards shape, and an excel¬ 
lent late winter vegetable.—F. K. 

\ Defoliating Tomatoes. —There is too much 
of this done sometimes, but under glass, When 
the fruit begins to colour, I think it is an ad¬ 
vantage to reduce the foliage moderately, com¬ 
mencing at the bottom and shortening the 
leaves to the first joint, and, if crowded, 
taking a leaf out altogether so as to permit 
a free circulation of air and sun. When 
Tomatoes are planted 2 feet apart I always 
take up a second leader. 1 find an ad¬ 
vantage in this in nearly doubling the crop of 
fruit. Of course, there will be many surplus 
shoots to remove, and they should be rubbed 
out in the bud state if possible.—E. H. 

Frequent moving of the soil.— I know of 
nothing so helpful as frequent stirring of the 
soil. Moving the surface lightly when many 
crops are just breaking the ground can readily 
be done with a fork, and, if care is taken, tpe 
seedlings will not be disturbed. By doing this 
a large number of small weeds is destroyed 
and the Boil aerated. I always have my Pota- 
toee treated in this way just as they are com¬ 
ing through the soil, with the best results.— 
J. 0. P. C. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberry mildew. — Are the enclosed 
shoots of Gooseberry infested with the Goose¬ 
berry mildew? Can other plants—for example, 
Boses with mildew on the leaves—infect Goose¬ 
berry bushes?—R. F. S. 

[The Gooseberries are badly attacked by 
the American Gooseberry mildew, and you 
should give notice to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, 8, Whitehall Place, S.W., of the out¬ 
break. Their Inspector will advise you 
what to do. Currants, at least Red 
Currants, and Ribes aureum are liable to 
the same disease, and it has been recorded 
on Raspberries, but it is quite distinct 
from the mildew on Roses.] 
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NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 

July 13th, 1915. 

The fifteenth exhibition of the society, 
held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
^Westminster, on the above date, was quite 
*a success, the occasional gaps in the tables 
and the fewer entries notwithstanding. 
The quality of the exhibits generally was 
high, the evidences of exceeding grossness 
— the direct result of overfeeding — 
whether of Cabbage-like leafage and giant, 
sappy stem, decidedly in the minority. 
High cultural skill, indeed, will produce 
all that is needed in this popular flower, 
preserving its natural grace meanwhile. 
Than this, the society can hardly aim 
higher. In the more important classes the 
competition was particularly keen, while 
the trade exhibits evidenced high culture 
in the main. Novelties of outstanding 
merit were practically nil. Following are 
some brief details of the show :— . 

In the Henry Eckford Memorial Class 
for twelve bunches of Sweet Peas distinct 
nine competitors staged collections, the 
first prize, a challenge cup, the society’s 
gold medal, and £2 in cash being awarded 
to Lord North, Wrox ton Abbey, Banbury 
(gardener, Mr. E. R. Janes), for a very 
fine lot. A few of the best included R. F. 
Felton (mauve), Orange Perfection, King 
Manoel, Constance Hinton (fine white), 
Rosabelle, E. Cowdy (scarlet), and Bob¬ 
bie's Cream. Second, Mr. W. H. Hollo¬ 
way, Took Hill, Shrewsbury, who had ex¬ 
cellent vases of May Campbell, Edrom 
Beauty. Lavender, George Herbert, Mrs. 
C. W. Breadmore, and Mrs. Cuthbertson. 

For the Sutton Cup. eighteen bunches 
distinct, only three competitors staged, 
the premier award again going to a 
superb lot from Lord North, Banbury. 
Second. Sir Randolf Baker, Bart, 
(gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher). The last- 
named exhibitor led the way in the class 
for six bunches distinct, his set including 
Mrs. Damerum (fine cream), Alfred Wat¬ 
kins (lavender-blue). Royal Purple, and 
Norvic (white). Mr. T. Jones, Ruabon, 
was second, having Don Alvar (mauve), 
Dobbie’s Orange, and Duchess of Portland 
(pink and cream). For eighteen bunches 
(classification class open to all) five com- 
isetitors staged, the lending prize being 
taken by Mr. J. Smellic. Bushy, near 
Glasgow, with an admirable lot. Lady E. 
Eyre (pink). King Alfred (scarlet). King 
White, R. F. Felton, and Duchess of Port¬ 
land being very fine. For twelve bunches 
distinct (open to all) : First, Mr. F. W. 
Franks, Loampit. Tonbridge (gardener, 
Mr. W. Humphrey), all the flowers being of 
the highest quality. 

For one bunch of seedling Sweet Pea 
not in commerce fifteen varieties were set 
up. Dr. Hamilton T. Hinton, Heytesbury, 
Wilts, being placed first with J. B. Lowe, 
a fine scarlet with pink-coloured wings. 
In the E. W. King Challenge Cup Class, 
twelve bunches distinct, nine competitors 
.staged, the whole constituting an admir¬ 
able display, Mr. Robert Stanford, Barton 
Mills. Mildenhall. Suffolk, being awarded 
first, prize for a magnificent exhibit in 
which good culture and refined quality 
were strong points. 

The Burpee Cup Class, for a display of 
Waved Sweet Teas on a table space 8 feet 
by 3 feet, we considered the least attrac¬ 
tive in the show, and only one comiietitor 
entered. The crowding of so much on so 
small a space does not make for artistic 
effect, and as one of the instructions to 
the judges was to consider “elegance of 
arrangement,” we marvel that the exhibit 
gained first prize. Miss Baird, St. Janies, 
West Malvern, staged a dozen or more 
sorts in this class. Following this came 
the “ London.” “ Scottish,” “ Irish,” 
“Welsh,” and “County” classes, repe- 
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titions in the main one of the other, while 
limiting the districts from which varieties 
could be shown. The majority were 
keenly contested. 

In the Bide Challenge Cup Class (single- 
handed gardeners), for twelve distinct 
varieties, Mr. J. A. Bishop, Elmhurst, 
Windsor, was placed first for a fine dis¬ 
play, the best of which were R. F. Felton, 
Audrey Crier, Marks Tey, and Hercules. 
The Perkin Challenge Cup Class, nine 
bunches, brought only one exhibitor, Mr. 
W. Fowler, Irvington, Mill Hill, N.W., 
who, however, staged a very fine assort¬ 
ment. The Breadmore Cup Class, for 
.six bunches, brought several competitors, 
the leading prize going to Mr. W. Philip, 
Astley House, Astley, near Shrewsbury, 
who had Elfrida Pearson, Sunproof Crim¬ 
son, Audrey Crier, Marks Tey. and May 
Campbell (a very attractive cream- 
coloured sort, copiously splashed rose). 
The New’ Hawlmark Challenge Cup, for 
twelve bunches distinct, was for amateurs 
only, Mr. T. Jones. Ruabon, taking the 
load with a particularly good lot. This 
class W’as well contested, niany good vases 
being staged. The Walter Voss Challenge 
Cup required six bundles distinct, ten 
competitors coming to the front, Mr. E. 
Willis, Swindon, being in the place of 
honour with excellent flowers. Of more 
than ordinary interest was the “ special 
class ” for the “ most fragrant bunch of 
Sw’eet Peas,” the very large number enter¬ 
ing seemingly denying that this popular 
flow r er is losing its perfume. The prize, 
however, was awarded to Mother o’ Pearl, 
a small-hooded and not very attractive 
variety of pale-mauve colour, from Mr. 
H. S. Bartlet, Shooter’s Hill. Its 
fragrance was, however, unmistakable. 

In the ladies’ class for a table decora¬ 
tion seven competitors entered, the pre¬ 
mier award falling to Mrs. Alex. Robin¬ 
son. Carshalton, w r ho had pink and cerise 
Peas, w’itli Asparagus, Selnginella caps in, 
and light Grasses. Second, Mrs. A. D. 
Ruff, Sharnbrook, Beds, who had rose, 
salmon, nnd scarlet Pens, and a very low- 
placed arrangement. We w’ere distinctly 
impressed with an original arrangement of 
Eric Harvey Pea, Grasses, Selaginella, 
nnd Acacia trails from Mrs. A. Gentle, 
Little Gaddesden, which, however, got no 
award. 

NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS. 

Messrs. Dobbie nnd Co., Edinburgh, 
Mr. R. Bolton, Warton, Carnforth, Bide 
nnd Son. Farnham, J. Box, Haywards 
Heath, J. R. King. Coggeshall. E. W. 
King, Coggeshall. Alex. Dickson. Belfast, 
Hobbies, Dereham, ajul Robert Sydenham, 
Limited. Birmingham, staged collections 
of the flowers, the first two named being 
awarded large gold medals. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 20th. 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on the 
above-named date was full of interest and 
variety, though hardy flow’ers w’ere re¬ 
st >onsihle for the greater display. Of 
these, the Phloxes w’ere the chief, several 
fine exhibits of them being staged. Many 
good Lilies — Water Lilies and border 
Lilies—w’ere also on view. Apart from 
these, the fruit and vegetable exhibits 
claimed attention. Gooseberries from 
Langle>\ Peas from Marks Tey, and a 
collection of vegetables from a private 
garden at Bushey being first rate. Some 
excellent Roses wefe staged. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The mixed groups of these were in the 
majority, an extensive exhibit coming 
from 

Messrs. G. Bunynrd and Co., Maidstone, 
w’lio, in addition to a fine set of Phloxes, 


had goodly masses of P^ntstemons, 
Scabiosa caucasica, and Eremurus 
Bungei. Gladiolus Pink Beauty (rose 
pink, blotched crimson) w f as effectively 
arranged at intervals throughout the 
group. It is both striking* and distinct. 
Several choice alpines were noted, and at 
one end a group of dw’arf Lavenders, 
of w’hieh the compacta and naua forms 
were the best. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sous, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford and Bagshot, arranged alpines and 
herbaceous flow’ers, the fine blue 
Eryngium Olivierianum,.Campanula longi- 
styla (rich purple), C. White Star (most 
effective and not more than 9 inches high), 
Malvastrum lateritium, Asclepias tuberosa 
(rich orange), and the rarely seen Pelar¬ 
gonium Endlicherianum being among 
noteworthy subjects. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
brought many good things, all charac¬ 
terised by freshness and of first-class 
quality. Of this type were the newer 
Astilbes, Pink Pearl and Gloria (a rich 
red) being of outstanding merit. Cam¬ 
panula White Star w r as splendid, C. 
ncutangula, a 3-inch high alpine, having 
deep violet flowers, receiving an Award 
of merit. Three highly-attractive things 
in fruit were Podophyllum Emodi inajus 
(brilliant scarlet), Coriaria japoniea, and 
C. terminalis. Poterium obtusum (rosy 
red) is very distinct. 

Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
arranged a capital group of the best her¬ 
baceous plants, the group being strong in 
Phloxes. Other plants of note were 
Campanula grandiflora, Heleniums, 
Scabiosa caucasica (clear mauve blue), 
and Sparaxis pulcherrima. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, arranged an 
excellent ground group of Astilbes, 
Phloxes, Spiraeas of the venusta set, to 
the accompaniment of Ferns and a margin 
of Water Lilies. Phloxes Mrs. E. II. 
Jenkins (purest white) and General Von 
Heutz (rich scarlet) were both excellent. 
Mr. Perry also staged an admirable series 
of Lilies, of which pardalinum, superbum, 
Humboldti, Roezlii, and dalmaticum are 
a few\ 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Of these, Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age, Herts, staged many choice things, 
none better, perhaps, than the exquisite 
Campanula Waldsteiniana, C. Hendersoni, 
Potentilla nitidn, and P. n. alba (a dainty 
kind with silvery foliage), and the 
brilliant scarlet Pentstemon isophyllus. 

Mr. G. Reuthe. Keston, Kent, had 
charming, w’ell-flowered plants of Cam¬ 
panula acutangula (Award of merit), C. 
Rainer!, Hypericum laeve rubrum, 
Dianthus microlepis (an inch-high species 
with pale pink flowers), Primula Lit- 
toniana, and many besides. Crinodendron 
nookeri. Desfontainea spinosa (tubular 
flow’ers of scarlet and gold), and Ber- 
beridopsis eorallina w’ere others of note. 

Messrs. Grove and Son, Sutton Cold¬ 
field, had a charming group of the hybrid 
Bellflower Norman Grove, a G-inch high 
plant with purplish, horizontally-disposed 
blossoms very freely produced. 

PHLOXES. * 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewis- 
liam, filled two tables with an admirable 
collection of these, the whole constituting 
an avenue of colour. The examples were 
arranged in bold stands and vases and 
were particularly fresh and good. Mine. 
Paul Dutrie (w’hite and pink), Boule de 
Feu (scarlet), Le Mahdi (violet, very 
handsome), ltiinstroom (rosy - scarlet), 
Elizabeth Campbell (the best pink and 
white), Frau Antoine Buchner (white), 
and G. A. Strohlein (rich scarlet) were 
some of the more conspicuous and distinct. 
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Mr. James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, had a sumptuous group 
arranged on the floor, the masses of dis¬ 
tinct colours creating a fine effect. Some 
of the best sorts were Mrs. E. H. Jenkins 
(snow white), still one of the best, 
though a very old sort, Rijnstroom (rosy- 
scarlet), America (white with red centre), 
Albert Vandel (the *best of the blue 
shades). Jules Sandeau (salmon), - Tapis 
Rlanc (the best dwarf pure white), and 
Le Mahdi. Sparaxis pulcherrima alba 
and Tropoeolum speciosum also graced this 
tine group. 

Mr. W. Wells, junr.,' Merstbam, also 
exhibited a selection of the best Phloxes 
in the cut state. 

CARNATIONS. 

The exhibit of border varieties from Mr. 
J. Douglas, Great Ilookham, was a great 
attraction, whether viewed from the 
colour or quality standpoint. The finest 
crimson was Hercules, the most fragrant 
I look ham Clove. Dora (richest apricot), 
Elizabeth Shiffner, Annie Laurie (an 
exquisite Joliffe-pink shade), Kate 
Nickleby (flesh-tinted white), Mrs. Elliott 
Douglas (fine yellow self), and Ziska (a 
remarkable colour, almost cinnabar-red) 
were some good sorts. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, showed a collection of the per¬ 
petual-flowering sorts. 

ROSES. 

Several exhibitors had collections, the 
finest lot coming from Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons, Colchester, whose stands of 
Lyon Rose, British Queen (pure white), 
Augustus Hartman (very handsome red), 
Rayon d’Or (ricli golden), Mrs. Alfred 
Tate, and Lady Hillingdon were very fine. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
brought a superb lot of Rayon d’Or, 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot (deepest 
crimson). Louise Lilia (rich crimson), 
George Dickson, Louise Catherine Bres¬ 
lau, II. E. Richardson, and Ophelia 
among others. 

Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering, Rom¬ 
ford, had a considerable shotf of seedling 
climbing sorts, as Danae (cream and 
yellow), Moonlight, Queen Alexandra 
( cream-coloured single), Callisto (yellow), 
and Clytemnestra (of apricot and buff). 
All were of the cluster sorts. 

Messrs. George Paul and Son, Cheshunt, 
showed Silver Gem, a dwarf Polyantha 
.•sort, of 8 inches high as shown, with 
rosy-scarlet flowers and silvery, variegated 
foliage. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Colonel the Hon. Mark Lockwood, 
C.V.O., M.P., Bishop’s Hall, Romford 
(gardener, Mr. G. Craddock), sent a 
large collection of single and double 
Fuchsias, some five dozen plants in about 
fifty sorts. Needless to say, every variety 
of merit was included. Trnchelium 
eoertileiim and its white variety, in 3-feet- 
high examples, formed a group apart. 
The plants were exceptionally well grown. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a particularly fine lot of 
Fuchsias, hybrids of F. triphylla and F. 
fulgens, in standard and bush-grown 
examples. Queen of the Belgians, Corallie. 
Mary, and Thalia were all distinct and 
good. Hydrangeas, Rex Begonias, Lan- 
t inas, and Ferns were included. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, staged several brilliant Odontiodas. 
such as Charlesworthi, Lamheauiana, and 
Diana: also the handsome yellow and 
crimson Odontoglossum Hye de Crom. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex, had a lovely example of 


brides odoratum album (a beautiful 
scented variety); also well-flowered 
Epidendrum vitellinum majqs, Cattleya 
O’Brieniana alba, and the orange-flowered 
Dendrobium clavatum, among others. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
obtained an Award of merit for Bulbo- 
phyllum Balfourianum, which was flower¬ 
ing for the first time. Ccelogyne Dayana, 
with yard-long trailing racemes of yellow 
and crimson flowers, was also con¬ 
spicuous, Anguloa Cliftoni and Cattleya 
gigas Sanderiana being also well shown. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The finest exhibit in this section was 
the gold medal group of Gooseberries from 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley, Slough, who 
staged some hundred or so of dishes, in¬ 
dependently of Currants. Standard and 
double and triple cordon trees of each 
were shown in pots, the cordons, some 
4 feet lygh, being full of fine fruits. The 
varieties so grown were Keepsake, May 
Duke, and Whitesmith. Langley Gage, 
Langley Beauty, Surprise, Speedwell, 
Warrington, Forrester, Lancashire Lad, 
Golden Gem, and Broom Girl were others 
of much merit. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a collection of some forty varieties of 
Culinary Pens, very old sorts as Ne Plus 
Ultra, Veitch’s Perfection, and others 
being shown in company with such 
modern sorts as Quite Content, Laxtonian, 
Gladstone, Duke of Albany, and others. 

Misses Tate and Tanner, Bushey 
Heath (gardener, Mr. F. Streeter), sent a 
very fine collection of vegetables and 
salads, practically every requisite of the 
vegetable garden being staged in high- 
class, uspful produce. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, showed 
trays of Tomato Tip Top, with .fruiting 
sprays demonstrating freedom. It is a use¬ 
ful sort. 

A list of the plants certificated and 
medals for groups appears in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Ix bloom July loTU.—Ceanothus (in 
variety ), Calycanthus ftoridus , C. occi- 
dentalis, Deutzias, Azaleas, Bush and 
Climbing Honeysuckles, Lavatera Olbia, 

L. tliurinyiaea,Cotoneas1ers (many forms), 
Berberis (in variety), Arundo eonspicua, 
Oynerium Rendatlcri, New Zealand Flax, 
Fuchsias, Indigofera Ocrardiana, Plagian- 
thus Lyalli, Hypericums (in variety), 
Potentilla fruticosa, Alexandrian Laurel, 
Cassinia fulvida, Vaccinium pennsylvan- 
nicum, Philadelphus (in variety), Coriaria 
japonica, Broom, Lavender (various), 
Spartium junceum, Romneya Coulteri, R. 
trichoealyx, Phyyelius capcnsis, Eccremo- 
carpus scaber, Abutilon vexillarium , Car- 
penteria californica, Styrax japonicnm. 
Clematis (many species and hybrids), 
Rosa (many species and hybrids), Cistus 
(in variety), Menzicsias, Ericas (in many, 
varieties), Spirwas (shrubby), Rhus, 
Tamarix, French Lavender, Juglans cau- 
casica. Magnolia ylauca, M. Thompsoni, 

M. purpurea, Hedysarum multijugum, 
Zenobia pulverulenta speciosa, Catalpa 
japonica, Robinia, Sweet Verbena, Genista 
tinctoria. Giant Forget-me-not, Spirwas 
(herbaceous ), Eremurus Bungci, Tritomos, 
Sweet Williams, Erigerons (in variety), 
Delphiniums (numerous). Perennial Peas, 
Godetias, Silene, Mexican Poppy, Acro- 
clinium, Phacelias, Virginian Stock, 
Geraniums (hardy), Acanthus Candela¬ 
brum, CEnotheras (in variety), Lepto- 
siphons (various), Convolvulus tenuissi- 
tmts, C. mauritanicus, Nemesias, Liliums, 


rose and yellow Fumitory, Musks, Kenil¬ 
worth Ivy (rose and white), Tufted 
Pansies, Lupinus arborcus, Shirley, 
Opium, and Iceland Poppies, Anchusas, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Foxgloves, 
Viola cornuta. Irises (in variety), An- 
thcmi8 Kclwayi, Campanulas (dwarf and 
tall), Coreopsis grandiflora, Ly thrum 
roseum, Transvaal Daisy, Dianthus, 
Alstrcemerias, Gypsophilas, Catenas, 
Gazanias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Linarias, Stonecrops (various). House- 
leeks (various), African Lily, Ivy and 
Sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Hankins 
(various). Shamrock Pea, Crinums, Mule 
Pinks, Nierembcrgias, Sparaxis pulcher¬ 
rima, Oxalis, Sweet Peas, Carnations, 
Veronicas, Stocks, Clintonia pulehclla. 
Swan River Daisy, Mescmbryanthc- 
mums. Pimpernel, Thymes, Gerard in 
hybrida. Willow Herb (rose and white). 
Plume Poppy, Linnm arboreum, Seabiosa 
caucasiea and white variety, Acantholi- 
mon glumaeeum, Androsaee lanuginosa. 
Linums (several), Maiden Pjnks, Crom¬ 
wells, Columbines, /Erioyonum umbella- 
tum, Verba scums (in variety), Eupa- 
toriums, Phloxes (herbaceous). Salvias, 
Dahlias, Cornflowers, Eritrichium stric- 
turn, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Echinops 
Ritro, Agapanthus Mooreanus minor. 
Verbena venosa, Eryngiums (in variety). 
Chrysanthemum maximum King Edward 
VII., Lippia repens, Chclonc barbata (in 
variety), Achilleas (various), Ileucheras, 
Bergamot, Galegas, Zauchsneria cali¬ 
fornica, Erodiums, Phlomis Sarnia, 
Francoa sonchifolia, Potentilla Miss Will- 
mott, Gilia tricolor, Tradcseantia vir- 
giniea, Arcnaria, Rheum acuminatum, 
Butomns umbellatus, Polygonum poly- 
s taciturn, P. amplexieaule. Ranunculus, 
Gardeners '* Garters, Day Lilies (in 
variety), Cyperus longtts , Villarsia reni- 
formis , V. ovata, and Nymph was (in great 
variety). 

Work of the week. —A good deal of 
time is now occupied in the removal of 
dead flowers, training climbing plants, etc. 
Aphis is very troublesome this season, and 
spraying must be attended to. Plants in 
the mixed border have been staked, also 
a large batcli of herbaceous Phloxes, 
which are now coming into bloom. Edg¬ 
ings of Aubrietlas, Campanula muraiis, 
and C. garganica hirsuta, having passed 
• out of flower, have been cut well back. 
Achilleas used as edgings have been 
treated likewise, and will soon recover 
from the strain of flowering. Having a 
wide edging of white Thyme to dispose of, 
we have divided it and planted it along 
a sandy path leading to the Pine woods, 
where we hope it will some day form an 
interesting feature. In the place of this 
Thyme a wide edging of a favourite 
Sedum has been planted, the soil having 
been previously renewed. The old flowers 
of Sweet Peas are removed to prevent 
them seeding, otherwise the plants will 
cease to bloom. A small batch of Desfon- 
tainea spinosa and Desfontainea spinosa 
Hookeri, which was struck-from cuttings 
inserted in sandy soil last autumn, has 
now been planted out in soil of a peaty 
nature at the back of a north wall. The 
old leaves of Narcissi and many other 
bulbs have now been removed, and the 
dead leaves of Algerian Iris have been 
taken off to give a tidy appearance to that 
part of the garden. The last batch of 
Sweet Peas has been mulched. Japanese 
Windflower, Galtonias, Christmas Roses, 
and Musks are now making good growth. 
Seeds of Wallflowers Cloth of Gold and 
Feltham Early have been sown. Portu- 
lacca Thellusoni, Violas, and Blue Bind¬ 
weed have been planted out to fill vacant 
places. E. M. 

Sussex. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

8trawberry beds. — With the exception 
of the latest varieties, gathering for the 
season has now ceased. The nets have 
been taken away and used for protecting 
bush fruits, and the plants are now ready 
to undergo their annual trimming. The 
removal of large quantities of foliage is 
not advocated, all that is done in this 
direction being the cutting away of the 
oldest leaves, and such as have been in¬ 
jured through being trampled upon. 
Runners, except such as are required for 
layering, are also cut'clean away. Weeds 
which have been rampant this season will 
need special attention. Therefore, after 
the leaves and runners have been removed, 
the ground between the rows will receive 
a vigorous hoeing and the weeds be left to 
be dried up by the sun. Then, When an 
opportunity offers, a mulch of manure will 
be placed between the rows. Water will 
continue to be afforded unless a copious 
rainfall should in the meantime occur. 
The mulch will re-invigorate the plants 
and build up a good constitution for 
another season, besides rendering them the 
better able to pass through the rigours of 
a severe winter uninjured. Plants which 
have furnished the final crop will be 
grubbed and burnt, and the site utilised 
for the planting of spring Cabbage. Not 
a few growers plant such ground with late 
Broccoli, the only preparation the site re¬ 
ceives being a hoeing and cleaning of the 
surface. The ground, being firm, answers 
well for this crop, and, as a rule, the losses 
from frost, unless the winter proves un¬ 
usually severe, are, under the circum¬ 
stances, very few. 

Late Strawberries.— Here the beds will 
be similarly treated when gathering ceases. 
The crop, if not heavy, is, this season, 
valuable, on account of the early and mid¬ 
season varieties being over so soon. In¬ 
tending planters should make trial of 
Laxton’s Latest and Givon’s Late Prolific 
for late work. 

Morello Cherries. — It has been found 
necessary to net these earlier than usual, 
as fruits on trees growing on a north¬ 
western aspect which are Just beginning 
to colour prove too great a temptation to 
birds. To prevent birds settling on the 
nets and eating the fruit on the upper part 
of the trees a few sticks having forks at 
one end will, if placed at intervals between 
the nets and the wall, accomplish that 
purpose. 

Kentish Cherries.— 1 These also have to be 
securely netted until the fruits are in fit 
condition for bottling, which can be deter¬ 
mined when the stalks, with stones 
adhering, easily leave the fruit when sub¬ 
jected to a gentle pull. 

Currants.— Red Currants are now in fit 
condition for the making of jelly; also 
bottling whole. The large-berried kinds, 
such as Cherry Red, are the best for the 
latter purpose. A certain amount of fruit 
of the white variety is also generally re¬ 
quired for clarifying the jelly. For the 
making of preserve the smaller and 
sweeter-flavoured sorts are preferred. 

Black Currants, of which the crop is a 
heavier one than was anticipated, are now 
in the right condition for bottling, as well 
as for preserving. The large-berried varie¬ 
ties are best for the first-named purpose. 

Raspberries. — For bottling, the fruits 
must be gathered just after they colour 
and before they get soft. Superlative is 
unequalled for bottling. The crop is a 
heavy one. 

Loganberry.— This fruit is valuable for 
winter use when bottled? for which pur- 
I>ose it should be gathered When quite 
firm or not very ripe. It also makes a 
good preserve. 


Mushrooms.— As the outdoor crop is en¬ 
tirely dependent on favourable weather 
conditions in autumn it does not do to 
rely on it for the supply at the season 
named, consequently, provision has to be 
made for meeting the demand by making 
up a good-sized bed as early in August as 
circumstances permit. The chief difficulty 
is in obtaining the requisite quantity of 
manure, which in these days has to be 
procured from livery-stables and is not 
always of the best quality. From one to 
two wagonloads of the material so ob¬ 
tained will, when it Is shaken out and re¬ 
lieved of the longest of the straw, make a 
good-sized bed. If the spawn is of good 
quality and other conditions right such a 
bed will yield a quantity of Mushrooms 
over a long period. The manure is, on 
arrival, shaken out and then placed under 
cover on the floor of an open shed about 
18 inches in thickness, and turned every 
other day until rank steam and gases 
have been dissipated, when it is in fit con¬ 
dition for use. Beds at this time of year 
need not exceed 18 inches in depth, and it 
is also unnecessary that they should be 
made up in the Mushroom-house proper 
when accommodation in the latter is re¬ 
stricted, as a shed, disused stable, or simi¬ 
lar structure will answer equally as well 
at this season. In our case the first bed 
will be constructed on the floor of an old 
fruit-room, a place in which the last bed 
in spring is usually formed. Old Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon beds are utilised by some 
for the raising of an autumn crop of Mush¬ 
rooms when other conveniences are absent, 
but the results are not so certain as when 
buildings of the description already alluded 
to are available. 

Globe Artichokes. — These have been 
plentiful and good, and are now coming to 
an end. As soon as cutting ceases the old 
flower-stems will be cut out, and, in the 
absence of a heavy rainfall, the soil will 
have to be soaked with water to encourage 
a new and vigorous growth. 

Parsley. —Provision for the winter and 
spring supply is now being made by lifting 
good, strong plants from where the last 
lot of seed was sown and transplanting to 
narrow borders by the side of footpaths. 
These borders are very convenient for the 
growing of Parsley, as they are easily pro¬ 
tected in frosty weather, and, being 
narrow, the need for getting on the soil for 
the purpose of gathering the leaves is 
obviated. Frequent light sprinklings of 
soot between the plants, worked into the 
soil with a hoe after they become estab¬ 
lished, are very beneficial and encourage 
vigorous growth. To form an auxiliary 
supply a final sowing will now take place. 
The plants in this case, if they do not at¬ 
tain any great size, generally winter well 
and come in very useful in spring. 

8ha!lots and Garllc.^The foliage having 
ripened, the bulbs should be lifted and laid 
out. in full sun to dry and finish off before 
being stored. The ground vacated by 
them will also be used for Parsley. 

8prlng Cabbage. — By the time these 
lines appear the first sowing of seed to 
furnish plants which will yield hearts for 
cutting early next spring will have been 
made. That the plants may be strong and 
vigorous it Is essential that the soil where 
the seed is sown should be in good heart, 
and, if not so, a good dressing of rotten 
manure should be dug in prior to sowing 
taking place. Wood ashes or a little soot 
should be worked in with the surface soil 
when the latter is being raked down, and 
the drills, after being drawn, well soaked 
with water. Early sowing is needful if 
Cabbage having medium-sized, well-de¬ 
veloped hearts are desired not later than 
the end of February or beginning of March 


next. The most reliable variety with 
which to attain this end is Harbinger, and 
to succeed it Early April, Matchless, 
Flower of Spring, and Ellam’s Early 
should be sown at the same time. 

Turnips.— As soon as a good-sized plot 
becomes vacant after the lifting of early 
Potatoes the surface will be levelled and 
broken down to a fine tilth and seed sown 
in drills drawn 1 foot apart, w'hich will 
be moistened beforehand and strewn with 
guano afterwards. 

Melons required for supplying an autumn 
crop of fruit should be planted in a house 
which, when required, can be well heated. 
Without a good top and bottom heat the 
fruits, even if they reach maturity, would 
be lacking in flavour. It is a good plan 
to grow these late crops either in large i*>ts 
or boxes plunged in a bed of tree leaves. 

_ A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The gathering of fruit takes up consider¬ 
able time during the present month, for 
many of the soft fruits ripen almost at the 
same time. Fruit intended for preserving 
must be gathered when perfectly dry. 
Raspberries require to be examined at fre¬ 
quent intervals, as the fruits ripen rapidly 
and commence to decay very quickly after¬ 
wards. Black Currants are liable to split 
if left too long, and it is necessary to 
gather the earliest fruits as soon as they 
ripen, leaving the remaining fruits on 
each bunch to ripen afterwards. Red and 
White Currants may be left hanging much 
longer than Black ones; they therefore 
afford a succession of fruit for a long 
period. If Red and White Currants are 
planted against a wall with a north aspect 
they will afford a supply till late in 
autumn. The fruiting season of Goose¬ 
berries Is also greatly prolonged if plants 
are cultivated as cordons against a wall 
with a north aspect. Cooking Cherries 
should be thinned as soon as the fruits 
commence to ripen. The thinnings may 
be used for tarts, etc., whilst the best 
fruits will be useful for preserving when 
fully ripe. Cherries will usually keep in 
good condition for a considerable time 
upon the trees if the weather is favourable, 
but they should be examined frequently, 
and on the first signs of shrivelling or 
decaying the whole crop should be 
gathered. 

Black Currants.— When all the fruit is 
cleared from the bushes any thinning that 
is necessary will be carried out. It is ad¬ 
visable to thin the shoots somewhat 
severely. Encourage the young growths 
which spring from the base, as these 
usually produce the finer fruit. The aim 
of the grower should be to have as much 
young wood in the bushes as possible. 

Autumn - fruiting Raspberries should 
have the canes secured to their supports 
and all suckers removed as soon ns they 
appear above ground, or they will soon 
injure the fruiting canes. All fruit- 
quarters should be kept well hoed. By 
using the hoe freely at this season small 
weeds are kept in check and the moisture 
retained in the soil. 

Glnerarias. —These must be repotted be¬ 
fore they become pot-bound. Cinerarias 
are liable to suffer greater harm from this 
cause than most plants. After repotting, 
the plants are stood on an ash bottom in a 
cold frame, the frame being placed in a 
partially-shaded position. A good potting 
compost consists of equal parts of good 
loam, leaf-soil, and well-rotted manure, 
adding a little coarse sand. When the 
plants have been potted for the last time 
and have filled the pots with roots applica¬ 
tions of weak liquid manure should be 
afforded them, alternating these with 
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soot-water. Cinerarias are particularly 
susceptible to attacks of green fly. This 
pest must be fought unceasingly, 
thoroughly spraying the plants with 
Quassia extract or some other approved 
insecticide. 

Asparagus beds should be kept perfectly 
free from coarse weeds. This necessitates 
hand-weeding periodically. The work can 
be l)ost managed when the beds do not ex¬ 
ceed 4 feet in width and have wide alleys 
between them. The Asparagus growths 
will need support, feathery Pea-sticks or 
stakes with string stretched between them 
giving the necessary support. In dry 
weather thorough son kings of water and 
such stimulants ns liquid manure and 
artificial fertilisers will be very beneficial. 

Cauliflowers.--Autumn Giant may still 
1 m» planted for late autumn use. When 
planted it should, if the weather is dry, 
lie given a plentiful supply of water to 
settle the soil amongst the roots. Plants 
exacted to turn in uqxt month requin 1 
liberal supplies of manure water. If 
allowed to become too dry at the resit 


Lettuce. — A sowing of Lettuce will be 
made about this time to furnish a supply 
of plants for early winter use. The sced : 
lings will be transplanted as soon as large 
enough to a sheltered border where pro¬ 
tection can be afforded during November. 
Hardy White Cos, Brown Cos, and All- 
the-year-rouud are reliable varieties for 
this sowing. The same varieties will be 
sown a fortnight later and the seedlings 
planted wiien large enough in cold pits and 
frames. These will furnish a supply of 
Lettuce through the greater part of the 
winter. Another sowing will be made in 
September to furnish plants for the early 
spring. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Flowering shrubs on walls.—In the 

course of the week some little time has 
been devoted to the various flowering 
shrubs ui>on walls. It had become neces¬ 
sary, owing to the long-<*nntinued drought, 
to give a thorough watering, those on 
south walls especially showing visible 



Erica vcntricosa. 


premature bolting takes pluce. If fly is 
detected apply n lilseral dusting of soot 
w’hile the dew is on the leaves early in the 
morning. 

Potatoes. — The earliest varieties will 
shortly be lifted und stored. It is ad¬ 
visable to lift all kinds of Potatoes im¬ 
mediately they have perfected their crop, 
us disease often sets tn when allowed to 
remain too long in the ground. If green 
winter vegetables are planted between the 
rows of late Potatoes the Potato haulm 
must be carefully laid down. This will 
prove advantageous to both crops, ns each 
is the better exposed to sunlight and air. 

Turnips.—A good breadth of these will 
now' lie sown to stand the winter. This 
crop will follow early Cauliflower, and, as 
the ground* was fairly well manured for 
this crop, none will be required for the 
Turnips. The ground is forked over and 
cleaned, then trodden and raked to a fine 
tilth to receive the seed. Drills are drawn 
at 35 inches apart and 2 inches deep, and 
the seed sown thinly. Varieties I usually 
depend on for this sowing are Red Globe, 
Manchester Greca-top, and Orange Jelly. 


signs of distress. After watering a mulch 
of some rather light and strawy litter- 
all that was available — was laid upon the 
surface in order to conserve the moisture. 
Since then there has been a copious and 
welcome rainfall, and no further atten¬ 
tion in the way of artificial watering will, 
it Is hoped. t)e required. The growths of 
Forsythia susjiensn were loosely tied In 
and a little thinning was done where the 
shoots were too much congested. Occa¬ 
sionally one sees the shoots of this plant 
cut back ruthlessly, but it is a mistake to 
treat F. suspensa in this way. the young 
wood flow’ering very freely in the ensuing 
spring. The shoots of Cydonla japonica 
were pinched back and plants of Jas- 
minnm nudifloruin in a northerly exposure 
were similarly treated. Chimouanthus 
fra grans — the Winter Sw'eet — promises 
well, the foliage being vigorous. A top- 
dressing was given to the plants. Fuchsias 
upon walls are now aglow, the hot summer 
having evidently suited them. Kerria 
Japonica, fl. pi., and Aristolochia Sipho 
have been quite effective in combination 
over a long period. 


In the shrubberies, the interest centres 
at present on Fuchsias, some large pieces 
of which, approaching to the size of small 
trees, are very bright. Spiraea arhrfolia, 
too, is noteworthy, and Is flowering very 
freely. This useful shrub never gets too 
obtrusive, nor does it make such quick 
growth as some of the others of the 
family—8. Lindleyunn, for example—and 
it makes quite a neat specimen when 
isolated on a lawn. S. aria»folia does not, 
apparently, object to a somewhat dense 
shade, a piece under a large Ash-tree being 
equally as good as others in the open. S. 
Bumalda makes a neat, medium - sized 
bush, and its pink beads of bloom are 
freely borne. Here the foliage is Inclined 
to be sportive, some leaves being varie¬ 
gated, some green, and some tricolour. 
Veronica Traversl is also flowering freely, 
and Hollies have produced an enormous 
crop of berries. It is very annoying to 
know' that the majority of these berries 
will fall a prey to birds before Christinas 
comes. Cotoneaster frigida is coming 
into bloom, giving promise of plenty of 
berries. It has been Impossible to do any 
watering in the case of the smaller and 
recently-planted shrubs, but during the 
week the hoe was run through all the bare 
places. 

Malmaison Carnations. — A batch of 
these always iwpulnr plants, which for 
some time had been plunged in an ash-bed 
out-of-doors, in order to delay flowering, 
was got under cover In the course of the 
week. The buds were beginning to show 
colour, and as the petals are very easily 
spoiled by rain the plants were removed to 
a house in which full ventilation is kept 
both by day and by night. Those already 
out of bloom will be put out for a time, 
the older plants being discarded while 
those in 5-iuch pots will be moved on for 
next year's work. 

Gesneras. — The last lot of these 
easily-managed and showy plants, now' 
fairly well started, has been fitted Into 
5-Inch pots. The majority will be per¬ 
mitted to bloom in these, but any w’hich 
appear to be exceptionally promising may 
receive a shift at a later date Into 8-inch 
or even 10-inch pots. These latter are 
always serviceable late in the season, but 
the smaller specimens are more useful in 
many respects. Gesneras remain in good 
order for some considerable time in 
rooms. The usual method of increasing 
Ihe stock is by means of the corms, but 
tips of the young growrths at this season 
root readily In a close propagating pit, 
and soon grow' into neat little pieces. 
Gesneras can also be readily increased by 
means of leaf-cuttings, and during the 
season of growth a fairly high temperature 
and pleutj' of moisture are essential. 
When on the point of flowering the plants 
con be snfely removed to a cooler and 
drier atmosphere, in which their period of 
effectiveness is prolonged. I like to use 
plenty of good leaf-mould in the culture of 
Gesneras; indeed, in the ease of these 
plants, Achimenes, and Saintpnulln 
ionnntlia, the compost consists of leaf- 
mould and loam in equal proportions, with 
only suflicient sand to make the mixture 
porous. 

Muscats.—Such Grapes ns Lady Downe's,' 
Mrs. Pince, and Muscat of Alexandria re¬ 
quire. nearly throughout the season, the 
aid of fire-heat. It is very often the case 
that fires are dispensed wMth for a shorter 
or longer interval just about midsummer, 
but, ou the whole, it seems to be a mis¬ 
take to follow this treatment. Plenty of 
pipe-heat—that is, of course, in modera¬ 
tion—combined w'ith sufficient ventilation 
during the night, will be found of more 
service in finishing these and similar 
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Grapes than shutting the house early on 
sunny afternoons and depending upon a 
closed house to maintain the requisite heat 
until the sun shines in the morning. The 
latter treatment, if it does not result in 
scalding, is at least very apt to predis¬ 
pose the berries that way. 

Wallflowers. — Germination was rapid 
and very good, and in the course of the 
week the young plants were put out, mean¬ 
time, in spare beds in cold frames, the 
sashes being removed. In these beds the 
progress is good, and by and bye the plants 
will be replanted for a time into ground 
which will be vacpnt by the removal of 
vegetables. This double shift results in 
the formation of fibrous roots, and when 
the time comes for their removal to their 
flowering quarters they are robust and 
bushy, and can be moved with the mini¬ 
mum of disturbance. Sweet Williams and 
Myosotis are similarly treated, with the 
exception of the double shift, these being 
pricked off sufficiently widely apart to 
permit of good development in their 
nursery-beds. 

Hardy Fruit. — Wall trees, despite the 
recent rains, have been watered, more 
especially round the butts of the trees, 
from which the water is, to a great extent, 
carried by the glass copings on the top 
of the walls. In many -cases the mulching 
already given has been reinforced by 
short, well-decayed manure. In the case 
of Plums' this mulching was given freely, 
in order to assist the trees as far as pos- 
sible. A little has been done in the way of 
summer pruning, chiefly in the case of 
Pears, but the work will not begiu in 
earnest till the latter part of next week. 
Apples on dwarfing stocks, too, have been 
well mulched. These are carrying very 
satisfactory crops, and. thinning is being 
done gradually. Damsons are nou r 
prominent among the fori age, and the crop, 
if not very specially heavy, will, at all 
events, be of average weight. 

Hardy flower borders.— The recent rains 
have freshened things up, and growth is 
again renewed. All over, the taller-grow¬ 
ing subjects will not attain to their usual 
height, but this, in itself, is no great 
drawback. Mention may be made at this 
time of the various Sea Hollies (Eryn- 
giums), which are at their best, and which 
always attract considerable attention. 
Among other plants which give promise of 
a good show at a later date the 
Kniphophias are noteworthy. It is much 
to the advantage of these showy 
perennials if the clumps can be assisted at 
this time either with a mulch or liquid 
manure. 

Among the vegetables.— The season has 
been conspicuous for the absence of the 
usual insect pests. For example, the Car¬ 
rot-fly is entirely absent, and for once in 
a way the Carrot crop appears likely to be 
a success. Similarly the Onion-fly lias 
done no damage among sown-out crops. 
Black aphis among Broad Beans has been 
of the most trifling nature, and this, too. 
in a season which would appear to have 
been suited to insect pests. Soot has 
been used more freely than usual among 
sown-out crops, and perhaps this may 
account to some extent for the immunity 
which has been experienced. Further 
sowings of Spinach (Victoria Round).were 
made in the course of the week. This has 
gone to seed more rapidly than usual, but 
with the cooler conditions which now pre¬ 
vail there is less likelihood of the plants 
bolting prematurely. Lettuces, Chervil, 
and Parsley were also sown, and French 
Beans of the dwarf varieties were thinned 
in the rows to a distance* of 1(5 inches. 

W. McGuffog. 

Raima e Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Zonal Pelargoniums for winter (R. C.).— 
If you have any old plants of Vesuvius that 
have been recently cut back they will give 
dhe best results; failing these, good strong 
young plants will do. Repot them at once into 
5-inch or 6-incli pots in good loamy soil, and 
when growing freely plunge them out-of-doors 
in ashes in a very sunny place. Give water 
moderately and pick of! all flower-buds. 

Water Lilies in tubs (E. Weston ).—As we 
said before, the only way to keep the water 
clear is by having a pipe to convey the,water 
from one tub to the other, and in no other 
way can you hope to succeed, as it is all im¬ 
portant that a slight movement of the water 
should always he going on. Each tub should 
be devoted, to one variety of Water Lily, re¬ 
jecting the strong-growing forms of the Mar- 
liacea set. No other plant should he grown in 
the various tubs, which are too small to accom¬ 
modate any plant but the Water, Lily. 

Unhealthy Passion-flower (G.). — The 
plant is attacked by red-spider, which gener¬ 
ally occurs through drought at the roots, or 
an over-dry and hot atmosphere in the con¬ 
servatory. B.vringe the plant freely twice a 
day—morning and evening- with clean water, 
and examine the soil about, the roots, and if 
at all dry give a thorough soaking of water. 
Some weak liquid-manure would do good. 
The conservatory should be kept cool and well 
ventilated, and a nice, moist, genial atmo¬ 
sphere maintained in it will cause the Passion¬ 
flower to grow out of itfl present condition. 

Globe Amaranthus (Gomphrena globosa) 
(A. Rj.—This is a very pretty and useful 
warm greenhouse or tender annual with ever¬ 
lasting flowers of various shades of colour. 
Sow the seed in the spring—April—in pots or 
boxes of light soil, prick off the seedlings when 
large enough to handle, and afterwards pot 
on singly as required. Grow in a gentle heat 
such as that of a hotbed, and remove to the 
greenhouse when coming into bloom during 
the summer. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sharp silver-sand 
added, will grow them well. The pot-s should 
be well drained. 

Carnations gone wrong (South Stafford).— 
The leafless examples you submit afford no 
clue to what has happened, though w-e imagine 
some disease has attacked the plants. It^is 
strange, however, that all appeared well with 
them till they were shifted into 6-inch pots, 
and possibly something happened at that time 
to account for the failure. Had you sent 
some specimens early when the attack became 
apparent we might have assisted you, which 
we regret from the material and information 
before us at the moment we are unable to do. 
You do not say whether the failing was 
noticeable before or subsequent to the pot¬ 
ting. The soil and pot treatment appear to 
bo correct. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tarred roads, planting by (11. Sutton).—It 
is difficult to adVise what to plant, for. whilst 
one would like to make the place as attractive 
as possible by the inclusion of the choicer 
shrubs, there is the knowledge that few things 
make even a little annual growth in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of dusty roads, especially if the 
road is tarred, for our experience leads us to 
the conclusion that dust, from such a surface, 
if less in quantity, is decidedly more in¬ 
jurious to plant life than that from the 
ordinary Macadam road. There are several 
evergreen shrubs that will do fairly well. 
The Holly, the sturdy foliage of which is fairly 
impervious to dust, should answer. The best 
common deciduous tree we know' for the pur¬ 
pose is the Silver Birch, often seen in quan¬ 
tity in similar circumstances, and little 
affected by dust. In small trees, you might 
try the Mountain Ash, the False Acacia, the 
Bird Cherry, the Almond, and the Laburnum. 
In evergreen shrubs a selection could be made 
from the Aucubas. both large and small¬ 
leaved forms, Berber!* Aquifolium, B. vul¬ 
garis purpurea, and B. Darwini. the Portugal 
Laurel, and the double-flowered Gorsc. In 
flowering shrubs the things we have found 
least susceptible to dust are Kerria, Mock 
Orange. Kibes, C.vtisus scoparius, and its varie¬ 
ties, Spartium junceum, the Snowberry, the 
Lilacs, and Tamarix, all of which can be 
bought cheaply. 

FRUIT. 

Black Currant leaves unhealthy (Black 
Currant Leaves ).—Your Black Currants are 
attacked by the Black Currant aphis, which 
has caused the curling, or, rather, wrinkling, 
of the leaves and their discoloration. The 
bushes should be sprayed at the first onset of 
the trouble with Quassia and soft soap, so as 
to check it before any serious harm is done. 
The aphides on the leaves are now all dead. 

Grapes scalded (IT. A .).—The Grapes are 
badly “ ecsflded.” This is caused through late 
or imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny 
morning whilst the internal atmosphere of the 
vinery and the berries are saturated with 
moisture. Air should be left on at the top of 
the vinery all night, and a little warmth 
should be maintained then in tho pipes. 
This will cause a circulation of dry. warm air, 
which will generally prevent “ scalding.” 


VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of Tomatoes (Grower ).—Keep 
all aide shoots continually removed from the 
main stem, and train up leaders till the top 
of the house is reached, then stop them by 
pinching out the points of the leading shoots. 
As soon as the low T est fruits are nearly full 
grown commence to remove bottom leaves 
gradually, but leave one offshoot at the bottom 
to be trained up. These will produce a good 
second crop if the plants continue healthy. 
Leave a little air on all night, however, to 
keep up a circulation, but avoid cold draughts. 
Mulch with manure, if convenient, as soon as 
the fruits are set and swelling; it will save 
watering. Water, of course, must be given 
when the plants are dry, otherwise the 
blossoms will not set, watering in the morn¬ 
ing in preference to the evening, so that the 
damp may pass off before night. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making pot-pourri (Mrs. Voley ).—Gather 
the Rose petals early in the morniug and put 
them in a cool place for an hour to dry. Toss 
them lightly, and then place them in layers, 
with salt freely sprinkled between, in a large 
glass-covered dish. Add fresh petals to this 
every morning. When you have sufficient, let 
the whole stand for ten days, shaking well 
every morning. In the bottom of a glass fruit- 
jar place 2 oz. of whole Allspice crushed and 
2 oz. of stick Cinnamon broken coarsely. Fill 
the jar with Rose petals and salt. Let it stand 
for six weeks, when it may be prepared for 
the permanent jar. Mix together 1 oz. each of 
ground Clovee, Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 

1 oz. of Orris-root shredded and bruised, and 

2 oz. of Lavender flowers. These are the pro¬ 

portions for 1 quart of Rose petals. Place this 
mixture in alternate layers with the contents 
of the.glass fruit-jar in the permanent jar. 
From time to time you can add a little 
Lavender-water or any other perfume. If the 
covers are removed for an hour at a time 
twice a day your rooms will be filled with a 
sweet odour._ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Hughes.—A very likely reason is too 
rich soil, causing vigorous growth and lead¬ 
ing to the development of the branched 
flower-spikes as those you send us. As the soil 

gets exhausted the flowers will he normal.- 

K. Weston.—Cat back to four or five buds, irre¬ 
spective of those you speak of as “close 
together.” many of which will develop into 
fruit-buds. At the winter pruning the shoot 
ia cut back to these, except in cases where you 
want a shoot for extension. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of Plants.— Maypole. —1, CEnothera 
biennis; 2, The specimen that you send 
us is insufficient: - 3, Thalictrum flavum; 

4, Boceonia cordata.- Scotia .—1, Lychnis 

Visearia fl.-pl.; 2, Eriogonmn umbellatum; 3, 

Polygala myrtifolia: 4, Kalinia latifolia.- 

J. 11. M. —1, Anemone narcissiflora; 2, Erigeron 
speciosus; 3, Tradescantia . virginica; 4, 

Phlomis fruticosa.- Inquirer. —1, Buddleia 

'globosa; 2, Spiraea ariaefolia; 3, Hieracium 
aurantiacum; 4, Sidaleea Candida.—^—7. P. L. 
■ —1, Astrantia major: 2, Alstroemeria aurea; 
3. Dictamnus Fraxinella: 4, Orucianella 
styloea.——.1. (7.--1. Limnanthes Douglasi: 2, 
Verbaseum phoeniceum; 3. Ajuga reptans pur¬ 
purea; 4, Galega officinalis alba.-- C. R. - 

1. Diervilla japoniea (syn. Weigela rosea); 2. 
Veronica Andersoni; 3. Kedum acre; 4, Poly¬ 
gonum Brunonis— ■ --Enquirer. —1, Leycesteria 
formosa; 2. Campanula grand;*: _ 3, Trade-s- 

cantia virginica: 4, Alonsoa incisifolia.- 

A. B-l. Centranthus ruber; 2. Linaria Cym- 
halaria; 3, Thalictrum flavum; 4, Hemero- 

callis flava; 4, Sedum Sieholdi.-- 1,. D. —1, 

Francoa ramosa: 2. Stachys lanata; 3, 

Diplacus glutinosus; 4, Malva moschata alba-. 

- H. R. Turner. - Quite impossible to name 

from such wretched specimens as you send us. 

—Mrs. Clay .—Diplacus glutinosus.-D.— 

Campanula rhomhoidalis.- R. H. E .—1, Cam¬ 

panula Van Houttei: 2, Gentiana asclepiadea, 
Roht. Greening, —1. Sedum anglicum; 2. 
Campanula pusilla alba; 3, Spiraea Douglasi; 4, 
Euphorbia Cyparissus. 


Weed in pond.—I have a large pond in my 
garden, in which 1 have planted Water Lilies 
of various colours, which flower very well, but 
it is much disfigured by Duck-weed. Can I do 
anything to get rid of this without, at the 
same time, injuring the Water Lilies?—W. M. 
CROWFOOT. __ 

Trials at Wfsley. — A trial of spring 
Cabbages will take place at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Garden, Wlsley, 
during the coming season. Seeds of all 
varieties which it is desired should be 
tried should be sent immediately to the 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens. Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, from whom forms of entry may 
1)0 obtained. A trial of Perennial Popples 
will also be made during 1017. Plants of 
all varieties which it is desired should bo 
tried should be sent to the Director.—F. 
Keeble, Director. 
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BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 

(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most permanent in effect. 

Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 3 gallons, 14/6; 6 gallons, 26/-; 12 gallons, 45/-; 

24 gallons, 87/6. 

1 to 50:— 3 gallons, 10/-: 6 gallons, 18/-', 12 gallons, 33'-; 
20 gallons, 47 6; 40 gallons, 90/-. 


Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kiml of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 

10 cwt., £9 IV-J 5 cwt., £5; 1 cwt., 21/-; 56 lbs., U-; 
28 lbs., 7,6. Tins: 2.6 and 1/- each. 


Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

SoU Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JULY 20, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Bulbophyllum Balfourianum, from Messrs. Sander and 
Son, St. Albans. 

Medals. 

Silver FLORA. —Messrs. Sander and Son ; Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Silver Banksi an.— Messrs. J. & A McBean, Cooks- 
bndge. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Campanula Meteor, from Messrs. Grove, Sutton Cold¬ 
field ; Campanula acutangula, from Mr M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church; Pelargonium (Ivy-leaved) Kathleen Bunyard, from 
Mr. M. Billinghurst, Croydon. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Lieut.-Col. Rt. Hon. Mark Lock¬ 
wood, C.V.O.. Romford, for Fuchsias and 'l’racheliuni 
osmleura ; Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd., Lewisham, for Phloxes. 
Silver Flora. —Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester 
for Hoses; Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham. for Carna¬ 
tions; Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, for hardy plants. 

Silver Banksiav.— Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. H. B. May and Sons 
Edmonton, for greenhouse plants; Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
for hardy flowers; Bev. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower. for Roses; Messrs. Waterer, Son and Crisp, Twyford, 
for hardy flowers. 

Bronze Flora.— Mr. Jas. Box, Haywards Heath, for 
hardy flowers; Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, for 
hardy flowers; Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, for hardy 
lowers. 

Bronze Banksiax — Messrs Oheal and Son, Crawley, 
for hardy flowers; Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage, for alpines; 
Mr Geo. Reuthe, Keston, for miscellaneous plants; Messrs. 
T S. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, for hardy flowers; Mr. W. Wells, 
Merathaui, for hardy flowers. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cherry Waterloo, from Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co ■ 
Gooseberry Rosebery, from Messrs. Bunyard and Co 
Gooseberry Whinham a Industry, from Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co. 

Medals. 

GOLD.—Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley, Slough, for Goose¬ 
berries. 

Silver Gilt Knightian— Misses Tate and Tanner 
Caldecote Towers, Bushey (Gr. t Mr. Streeter), for collection 

of vegetables. 

Silver Baxksian. —Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh 

for Peas. * ’ 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Straw sow Cmemicai C° L t » ^Queen Victoria St London 


KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

u the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using nur SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING I 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., &». 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds 
by 2yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free 
-THE GOUKOCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Low^toft 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, 

suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in bag 3s 
package free.-H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. " I 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Horticultural Builders, 

Invite inquiries for every variety of 

MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Artistic in design. Faultless in construction, and of unrivalled durability. 

CATALOGUES FREE.ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS BUILT TO. 



We design and construct Glasshouses especially 
adapted to the cultivation of CARNATIONS 
and MALMAISONS. 

Send for Catalogue No. Hi, post free. 



GARDEN FRAMES 

For all Purposes, Always in Stock. 

No. 77. Violet Frame (as illustrated). 

6ft. by 4 ft. . £1 15 0 

9ft. by 4 ft. . £2 7 6 

Ask for Catalogue No. 1S3. 
ost stations in England or Wales. 


A speciality is made of 

WOOD LATH and SCRIM BLINDS 

for shading CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, etc. Allowing 
sunlight, but effectively shielding plants from being scorched. 

Recommended by Horticu ltural Authorities. S end for Sample Prico List. 

B OULTON 8c PAUL, LTD., NORWICH. 


DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used , always used. No better ! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10, (W0 cubic feet .. 3 fi 

No. 2 „ ,, „ 10,000. 2 6 

No. 3 ,, , ., 1,000 . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 



If utiobtaina >le of your seedsman, tee supply post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 

List Xo. S? sentfree with booklet. 

* How snail l heat my Greenhouse V 

CHAS. P. KINNELL A. Co., Ltd.. 

65, Southwark fit., London. 


get a rr • 

bMARi 





AUGUST. 

August 4 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

., 25 —Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Assooia- 

I tion (2 days). 

,, 28.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

,. 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.—Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

8.—Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’s 
Autumn Show (2 days). 

14.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

16.—National Rose Society’s Autumn Show, 
R.H.S. Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster. 
20.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees 

OCTOBER. 

j October I.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 

days). 

,, 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,. 18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 26.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’s 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square(2daya). 
.. 15.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 


,, 18. - Scottish Horticultural Association’s Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

,, 29.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER 

December 7 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

., 8.—N.C.S. Floral Committee; Peritetnal Flower 

ing Carnation Society's Show. 


_to be right, 

page List of soundly constructed Greenhouse*. Frames, 
and all Garden Requisites fiee for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Kmptie Works. Mile Bud. Glasgow. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W. C. 


- | PJREMATION at GOLDER’SG REEN, N. W., 

. t *nd WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 


Telephone. 1907Herrftrd. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., ordirect bypostfroui the MANAGER, 
63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 




Digitized 


^ Google 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times. — PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

■ti Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden/* 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Prico 10s. 6d. net; post 
free, lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 
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Keating for small greenhouses. Complete 
rteoaratus from Smo The immense sale 
ol this boiler, and Its numerous imitations 
are the best testimony o/its Undoubted success 


Boxes. 


BOUNDARY CH E MIC AL C? L T ° Cranmer Sr. LIVER POOL. 


hboroudh 


Greenhouses, (rom 82/6 


Lawn Mowers 

14 6 each. 


Dor Kennels, with 
platform, from g 6 


Poultry Houses 
from 20 - 


Hardwood 

Carden Barrow, 22 6 


Tnc pioneer vl cheap, simple and effee 


NIGOTICIDE 


BAMBOO 


.GLASS., 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 


.22- 40- 

9* 7 in. i.23'- 41/6 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 04 q 45 . 

12.13. 14, 15 x 8 in. 25- 46 - 

11.12.13, 14 x 0 in. 26- 47- 

12. 13, 14x10 in. 27 - 49- 

13 x 11 in.23- .! 51- 

16,18, 20 x 10 In. a 

16,18, 20 x llin. \ 29 - 53 - 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. j 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. 1 , A _ c 

16, 18, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in 1 30 ” 56- 

20,22,24x 1511..I 

18,20, 22. 24 x 16 in.} 31 - 38- 

20 , 22,24 x 18in. 33 . 60- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.-l cwt., 8 -; $ cwt., 4 3; cm., I 

2 6 ; 14 lbs.. 1‘ 6 . 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6 -wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 
tins, 3/6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. li x 2 in. Ux2iin. I*x2in. Hx2$in. 11x2} In. 

_ 5 3 6 6 7 6 8 - 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOjper cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F- & T. FOSS, latd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


2ffc., 9d. ; 3 ft., 1/3; 4ft., 1/4, 1/6, 1/11, 
2/6 ; 5 ft., 4/-, 5/- ; 6 ft., 5/-. 6 - ; 7 ft., 
5/6, 7/-; 8 ft., 10/- 

Tapering Rods for Sweet Peas. 7—8 ft., 7 6 ; 12 f£. 
12 - per 100. Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Hanaro 
Rose Brakes, Creosoted Trellis, Large Square .Mesh 
String Netting, Fruit Netting, Wire Netting, Labels, 
Kaftia and Tying Materials, Tarred Rope and Twine, 
Mats, Shreds, Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Trainers, 
Maples Patent Fot-s, Basic Slag, Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut Fibre, Ac. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & Co., 164, Lever Street, 
City Road, E.C. 

Established 1887. The Original Bamboo Company. 


FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 

Kills all Greenhouse Insects without injury to plants in one 
application. Cubic ft. Each. 

$ gall., sufficient for 160,000 £3 \ 

No. 1 size Tin—1 pint ,, 40,000 15 - I 

No. 2 size Tin—J pint .. 20.000 76 1 .= •= 

No. 3 size Bot. 6 oz. „ 12,000 4 6 j 

No. 4 size Bot.-4 oz. ., 8.000 8 - £ 

No. 4i size Bot —2 oz. ,. 4,000 1 8 / 

FUMIGATING LAMPS. 1 - each, for 5,000 cubic ft. 

LAWN I SAND 

Entirely Eradicates Daisies. Weeds, 
and Moss, and invigorates the Grass. 

28 lbs. will dress 100 sq. yards. } cwt . 6 -; i cwt., 11 -; 
l 1 cwt , 20-, Carriage Paid. And in 6d., 1-. and 2 - Tins. 
Ask your SeedBnian for the above. 

HUNTER & COW, Ltd.. 31. Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


EUREKAi 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


Strength. p on 

Call. 

makes 
GO Gallons 

2 _ ijjED Kill™ 


To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 
LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of M GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED " are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6 d. ; by post, 8 i. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
^ KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS." eureka" lawn sand. 
Soilfume Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 
Sprays, and other Chemicals a sunories. 
See List P' ase ask your agent for the Eureka 
ARTICLES .HEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


I L Only AddrestTOMLIWSON & HAYWARD l» LINCOLN/ 


Notice to Advertisers 

In consequence of the 

August Bank Holiday, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

AUGUST 7th, 1915. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

THURSDAY, JULY 29th. 


-REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50bv4yda. 

-U 25 by 8 y<la , 8 s sacfa. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout j-inch mesh, 
2d. Rq. yd., any size to order, out. paid. List; samples free. 
Goods sent passenger train receipt of order.—W. OLIVER 
ALIJ5N, Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


ci i Vm c 3K£LABOUR saving aids 
EUAbLE^ to GARDENING success 


garden 
V w helps. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


Strawberry Netting Sri 

w +* you have 

seen and approved of the netting Others may try 
to copy me, but this Netting is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30square yds. for Is., any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is. Only 
address H. J. GASSON, The Not Works. RYE. 

Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 

Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words Hll the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. li>*. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should he addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
.. B „ the Office, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C.— 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


July 31. 1915. Telephone: Hoi born 731. 


-—B+^itized by Gouale 
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For Town 6 Country. 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1915. 


Office : 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” ar e now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter ohould bo addressed. 


j FELWAY’S.—The leading house for hardy 

u herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
the country—of all the choicest border plants: Paeonies, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., etc. Strong flowering plants 
?] l ,ariviitee< l at reduced War Prices. Order now from — 
KLLWAY & SON, Retail Plant Department, Langport, 
Somerset. 


T3ARR’S SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

Finest strains of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Special 
List on application. 


"DARR’S AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS. 

_ Autumn Crocuses, Colchicums, hardy Cyclamens, 
bt ST nyocinths, etc. List on application. 

BAlcR & SON 8 . King-street, Covent Garden, l^ondon. 


TJOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, etc., post 
free on applicatiom-DOBBIE & Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh. _ 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE.— 

"Britain’s Great Cabbage." For August sowing. 
Earliest and best In cultivation. Remarkably free from any 
tendency to “ bolt.” Awarded hundreds of First prizes at 
snows. 6 d. and Is. per packet; Is. 6 d. per ounce, post free. 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. — 

/ J °hn Lewis, Gardener to Tom Oram, Esq., wi 
I have grown your Emperor Cabbage for over 20 years 


Mr. 

writes: 


BUTTON’S CABBAGES for August Sowing. 

^ —Sutton’s Harbinger Cabbage, per packet. Is., post 
free. The earliest and host. Award of Merit R.H.S., after 
trial at Wisley. Geo. J. Frost. Esg., writes: “ My Cabbages 
are always the envy and admiration of everyone who sees 
them. I never fail to let people know that they are the 
inimitable Harbinger, in my opinion the finest early Cabbage 
ever raised." _ 

BUTTON’S APRIL CABBAGE, per packet, 

~ Is., post free. _ 

OUTTON’S Flower of Spring CABBAGE, 

^ per ounce. Is , post free. 


have never seen one ‘ bol. 

that can be grown for all gardens, lai.« „. D ........ — 

& SONS. LTD.,TheKing , sSeedsmen,WordBley. Stourbridge. 


I think it iB the best Cabbage 
' ’arge orkmall.”—WEBB 

i,Woi ' 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallntemat. Exhib., 
131— Original designs for gardens of every description. Slone 
ee* iwv,n„ Materials and plnnta supplied. Per- 

Estimates.—Morrisbunie. Woking. 


terraces, paring, etc. 
penally superintended 


WALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hard}' 

* f plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her- 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judgo of their variety 
ond q uality? Five min utes from Colchester Station. 


TILLEY’S GUERNSEY BULBS.—Home- 

r, erow J?-. well-ripened and hardy. Support British 
Industry, British Capital, and British Labour. Descriptive 
Catalogue just issued — ULLEY. Dept. I, Guernsey. 


TUriLLIONS PLANTS.—Prize Leeks, Is. 100. 

Trr. Prize Celery, Is. 100. Fine Cauliflowers, earliest 
Cabbages. Brussels Sprouts. Savoys, Sprouting Broccoli. 
C urly Kale. Spring Broccoli, all 6 d. 100.-D. BIRD, Dept 3, 
Boxh-dge Farm. Banbury. 


Q.ENITANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

5a, free; 6 Orchis roseuin, new species, 5s. ; 6 Orchis 
slbi. new species, 5s.; 6 Bee Orchis, 3s.—P. B. O'KELLY, 
Nur series, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. _ 

1 0 DOn GERANIUMS, well rooted and 

“■ 5 grown—Cram pel, Jacoby, or mixed, 12, la. 6 d.; 

25, 2s. 6 d.; 50, 4s. 6 d.—B LOOMS. Maryborough, Queen’s Co. 

10 000 MARGUERITES.—Van Hout^ 

JLV/j UUO p ure white, well grown, 12 , Is. 6 d ; 25. 2 s. 6 d : 
oO, Is. 6 d.; 100, 7k 6 d. — BI /OOM S, Maryborou gh. Queen’s Co. 

"BEST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS. — 

-*- 1 Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh ; will not rot 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd Is • 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 

^hTis^ l CaS H ‘ ^ GAS3GN ’ W0> *»’ 

TOOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 

J - 1 -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide. Is.; 45 by 2 , 2 s.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2" . carnage paid. Ovid Net for bush work, 8 lbs , Is.— 
MOORE & CO„ Net Works. Rye. _’ 


TALATERER’S “ Wargrave ” Novelties.— 

J " Special list of new choice and rare Rock. Alpine, and 
Herbaceous Plants post free. Linaria macedonica speciosa 
' June 22nd )- 18 e ach; 10s. per dozen.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS. & CRISP, LIMITED. The Arcade, 
Liverpool-st., E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot and Twyford, Berks. 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out- 
c. 6 s. 6 d. doz:, carr. nd. Largeselection of vnr. Patronised 
Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS. F.R.H .8 , Guernsey. 


side, 
by 

■ROCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

, and rare —Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare Bhrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. ItEUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Iveston, Kent 


BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. __ 

HHOICE PLANTS. — Delphinium Queen 

n „ Mar y, 10s. 6 d. each; Escallonia Philippiana, Is. 6 d. to 
3s. 6 d. each; Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott, Is. each; 
Rosa Moyesi, 3s. 6 d. each; Fabiana imbricata. Is. each; 
Phlomis fruticoBa, 9*1. each; P. cashmeriana, 9d. each; P. 
yiscosa, P. Sarnia, 9d. each. — GEO. BUNYARD & CO., 
Ltd ., Th p Ro yal Nurseries, Maid stone. 


T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

-^Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready.—J. A. 
COOPER, LisBadell (No. 3). Sligo, Ireland._ 


ONE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 

y tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre, London. W.C. 


OEEDS for PRESENT SOWING.—Pedi- 

^ gree strains. Reasonable prices. Catalogue, 72 pages, 80 
illustrations, free.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Est. 1890. 


METTING FOR POULTRY RUNS, ETC. 

—Good strong, stout, small mesh; will not rot; 30 sq 
yds. for Is.; any length or width supplied; orders over 5 s! 
carriage paid; cheaper kinds kept—50 sq. yds. for Is. Lists 
and samples free.—H. J. GASSON, Netting Works, Rve 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

*nd LHy Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants. Idle. Bradford. 


■TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

J- colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
rot, cun be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
>d.; by 3 yds., 7s. 6 d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6 d. Any size mode. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flap List.—H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works Rye. Established 126 years. 


■REST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8 s. 6 d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8 s.; 100 yds. 
by 2>’(1 b , 7s. 6 d. Cash. Anysize made to orcler. Sample frea 
-THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowhstoft. 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

strong cord attached to top and bottorrt, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6 s. ; 25 by 3 
7s. ; 25 by 4, 8 s. ; standards for same, 10 feet high. Is. each' 
-MOORE 4 CO., Net Works, Rye. 


"DUN YARD’S STRAWBERRIES.—Our new 

" Catalogue is Now Ready and will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains have 
fallen at Maidstone, and the runners should be strong and 
early this year. Tho best new varioties are included.— 
GEO. BUNYARD A CO., ROyal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fino 

-*-• early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100 ; open ground, 6 s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
ojien ground, 5s. 103 Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis —I,AXTON BROTH BBS, Bedford. _ 

T7VERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 
■*“* tions should not fail to read C. H. Tauaevin's "New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ’’ for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6 d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
PAUPEVIN & CO., Raby Flower Farm, Wiliaston, Chester. 


WONDERFUL PERENNIAL BROCCOLI, 

' “ 5 to 9 large heads for years. Photo free, showing 3 

years'crops. Seed, Is. packet; plantB, Is. dozen; 5s. 100.— 
CH ISP, Fordhnm. Colchester. 

HABBAGE, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, 

Kale, and Leek plants, choice sorts. Is. 100 , post free. 
Superior vegetable seeds. Lists gratis.—G. SALE & SON, 
~ ‘ - - • hed 1818.) 


Wokingham, Berks. (Establish! 


T|OUBLE WHITE COLCHICUM, flowering 

bulbs. 7s. dnz,, post free. Ready August. C. Sib¬ 
il. M. BROWN, Longformacus, Duns, 


thorpii, 6 d. each. 
Berwickshire. 


HARDEN POTS.—10 8£in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in., 

'-J 20 5 in., 30 31 in., 30 3Jin., 20 2}in., packed free, in crate 

(retumable)7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THUS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, prierley Hill. _ 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

J- birds.—NETTING, good, strong, stout, small inesh, 
will not rot, os supplied BY ME to the Royal Gardens; 
can be sent on approval, 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4 s.; by 2 yds., 
8 s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
paid. List and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 so. yds. 
for Is.—H. J. GASSON, The Net Works. Rye._ 


TXUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— A doth- 

J-L bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “Farm and Horae." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is ; 
bound in cloth, 2 s. 6 d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


TTUTS FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Pot ting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 

- Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children's Play Rooms, 4 c. Send 

T OOK !—Large quantity odd pieces Netting, (V r Catalogue, free.—BOULTON a PAUL, Ltd., 

-LJ suitable for small bush protection. 14 lbs. in hair 3a ' 
imrkage free.—H. J. GASSON. Net Works. Rye. 


TRON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 

“ dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
hrakea. and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.— BOUL¬ 
TON 4 PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


H ARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

^ solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwte., 25s. 6 d.; 2cwts., 28s • 
21 cwts., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. 6 d.; 4cwt.. 57s. 6 d. each, car. paid’ 
Lists free. —J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

'J Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 
on tho floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to &sk your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.— G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


WM, DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»» Lawrence-road, South Tottenham. N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


HRAMOPHONE, 24-guinea hornless model; 

'J inlaid cabinet on wheels, Louis design, height 3ft. 9 in.; 
powerful motor; grand selection of records; £5 12s. 6 d. 
approval.—58. Cam bridge-street, Hyde Park, London. 


f)LD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, Tables, 

Chairs, Plant Boxes, Tubs, Vases, Summer Houses, etc., 
and Garden Furniture of many kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwi ch. 

TN VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

-L Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Roil 
Spider, American Blight, Thrip. Green Fly, 4c. Sold in tins 
6 d. to 6 s. each. Wholesale—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea, London. S.W. 
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HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

'J —“ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10 s 
per gall. “Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Full 

K rticulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
ttersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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BEFORE PLANTING BE SURE TO WRITE FOR MY 


ttUVJSTRATED 


logue. 


in tere^ 1 


?^VL\P lECORifn 


DANIELS BROS.L-” 

BY ROYAL WARRANT MADU/irH 

TO H.M.THE KING nUfXWf IVII 


SANKEY'S'^POTS 

ftho REST and CheaDCsK 


— Zhz BEST and ChcapcsK 

5tatr quantity of each *lze required and have carriage paid 
quotation ("carriage" frequently amount* to half value o 
roods), or write for Price List. free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowl* and Fen 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEY <8r SON, LTP, 
Balwell P oH-eries. NOT TINGHAM. 
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THE POPULAR JERSEY COLLECTIONS 


Feed the 
Brute! 


You can’t stop 1 
buying everything, 
except bare necessities. 

If you did 

many people would starve. 

Bulbs, for instance. 

Spend less on them 
if you feel you must, 
but don’t practise 
false economy, by buying,— 
so-called—“ Cheap” bulbs. 

They're always the dearest 
in the end. 

Bees’ Bulb Guide 
shows you how to save 
20 per cent.—or more— 
without sacrificing quality, 
which is, together with price, 
the true criterion of value. 


Exceptional Value. Unsurpassed Quality. 
Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs. 


armona 


[CUARAHTUft 


This is just as true of plants as it is of men. Food is 
ns necessary to the welfare of fruit, flowers, and vege¬ 
tables as it is to you. The soil does not contain 
nearly sufficient. There is barely enough for plants 
to eke out an existence. To reach an abundant, full- 
yielding maturity plants must be fed—preferably on 


JERSEY 

sX. FRUIT TREES & ROSES/jSgfJ 

PACKED FREE OF COST & DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID, 


CARMONA 


Most easily assimilated and nourishing of all Plant 
Foods. 

Sold by all Seedsmen in Gd . 1 -, SiG tins, find in boys, 
U lbs , i.6; US lbs., 7:6; 56 lbs., 12:6; 112 lbs., 20- 

R0BINS0N BROTHERS, LTD., West Bromwich. 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 




t|p SOW NOW qp 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 


THE FINEST ONION IN CULTIVATION IS 

DANIELS’ SELECTED AILSA CRAIG. 

T ARGE handsome Bulbs. When well grown, weigh 3 lbs. 

| J to 3 lb*. each, and of splendid flavour; ftmt-claRB for 
cxElbition. Seed with cultural directions. l*er oz 2/- ; per pkt 9d. 

OTHER ONIONS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. ^ 

DANIELS' GIANT ROCCA. One of the best .. per oz. 0 0 
ITALIAN TUI 1*0 LI. Roil or While .. - • .• OH 

WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI. Very large, pkt. 4d. „ 10 

Z 1 TTEAU GIANT YELLOW. Very fine .. 00 

CABBAGES FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

DANIELS' DEFIANCE. Avery fine, short-legged, compart, 
mid-oarly variety; crowing to 10 or 13 lbs. each, ex¬ 
ceedingly tender. Our own special stock 

per pkt. Gd.; per oz. 1 0 
DANIELS'LTTTLE Of EEN. Very early ., Gd.. „ 1 « 

ELLAM'S EARLY DWARF. Splendid slock .. „ 0 .» 

FLOWEll OK SPRING Small, very early .. 0 fl 

DANIELS' GIANT RED DRUMHEAD. Very fine 1 0 

lull list of Vegetable and Flower Seed*. socially recommended 


Better write for it NOW 
“ Lest you Forget" 


175b, Mill St. 
LIVERPOOL 


RUNNEfi 


for present sowing, gratis and pc/ru , u m-plication. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


FOR 


AUGUST. 

August 4 —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

17.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

" 25 —Carlisle and Cumberland Horticultural Associa¬ 

tion (2 days). 

23.—Edgworth and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 1.— Glasgow Horticultural Society (2 days). 

8. —Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society’* 

Autumn Show (2 days). 

14—Royal Horticultural Society Committees; 

National Dahlia Society. 

16 —National Rose Society's Autumn Show, 
** ILH.S. Hall, Vineent-square, Westminster. 

20 .—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

28.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

OCTOBER. 

October 4.-N.C.S. Floral Committeo. 

5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (. 
days). 

12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 18 —N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

25. —N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

26. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

27— Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days) 

" Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 day*). 

28- Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society', 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.-Southampton Horticultural Society's Chrys 
anlhctuum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

9. —Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 


LATE CROPPING 


Per pint, 1/9 post free 
— Catalogues Free. — 


92, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


\' v 8t SON S 

SPLEIVDID 

DUTCH BULBS. 


Managing Director. 


JUST WHAT 
YOUR GARDEN 
NEEDS NOW. 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 

CATALOGUE free from Overrecn, Holland, or 

MERTEN8 & CO., 3, Cross Lane, London, E 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULA: 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconicasi, Calceolarias. Ac. 

DO per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN 8TEVEN3 & SON, Nurseries, C0VENT! 


| EVERYONE guaranteed togive YOU 
satisfaction or money returned 

... CATALOGUE POST FREE , . - 

"Lawns beautiful" I 

HINTS ON MANURING" I 
1.SWEET PEA CULTIVATION ASUPPORT-I 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

. Of all Seedsmen 
Strawson Chemicai C»L t » 79 -Queen Victoria S* London 


BOUNDARY CHEMICALC? UP.CranmerSt.UVERPOOL. 

SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
DO IT NOW. 


PREMATION'atGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W 

Vj and WOKING —Largo chapels, organ. Provision f 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly thi 
burial. Descriptive booklet- free on application to—LONDC 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent-street, W. Tclegran 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


I do not re- 


Strawberry Netting 

seen and approved of the netting. Others jnay try 
to copy me. but this Nottine.is the best 
stout small mesh, as supplied BY ME to 
the Royal Gardens. Will not rot. Can be sent on 
approval. 30 square yds. for ls„ any length or width made. 
Orders over 5s. car. pd. List and Samples free. I can also 
supply commoner Netting at 70 square yds. for Is* Only 
address— H. J. GASSON. The Net Works. RYE. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 


APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 


iJHE 

chapter" on' 1 A ppl e ‘ Coo"keryT““ Price’ 6d. ; by 8d. - 

PUBLIS HER. 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London. W.C. _ 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Price List free fro nt— 

T. Cr - BROWN, 

BULB GARDEN8, TRE8CO, 8CILLY ISLES. 
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THE CRAZE FOR RAMBLERS. 

I went to see, some time ago, a place 
said to be of some interest, and to get 
into the bouse I bad to go through a 
sort of maze of the common Crimson 
Rambler in straight lines and cross lines, 
and an Immense eprtain of this substitute 
for a Rose. Quite lately, too, I have seen 
a showy garden, and had to march 
through a double line of Ramblers of 
exactly the same kind, like a line of 
Grenadiers, but not half so interesting, be¬ 
cause the men cannot be so depressing]y 
alike as the Ramblers are. These are poor 
flowers to take possession of a garden, 
and people who scatter them about have 
very little idea of a good Rose. Take 
flowers of the best of these Ramblers aud 
compare them with a bud of Pharisaer or 
Princesse de Bulgarie, or any other good 
Rose, ami where are they? 

They are not only ugly but they usurp 
the place of far nobler Roses as vigorous 
and as tall as they are, and with a beauty 
of form and a fragrance and all that 
make a Rose precious. Compare them 
with Bouquet d’Or or ROve d’Or, ancl 
Roses of that class, which ore hardy, 
loiig-blooining, and precious for effect or 
for cutting for the house. 

See the old pink China against a 
cottage—on Its own roots it must be—not 
one of these Ramblers can compare with 
It in beauty. And compare any of them 
with Cramoisie Supdrieure, worth the 
whole lot. 

Then again there are the climbing forms 
of Roses, long proved to be good, like La 
France, Caroline Testout, and Malmaison. 
Sometimes the climbing forms of these 
against a wall are better than the dwarf 
ones. Even old Fellenberg, often for¬ 
gotten nowadays, is better than any 
Rambler, judging by a group of it I have 
running into some Yew-trees and spreading 
In all directions. Another charm one 
loses by having these Ramblers is the 
beauty of colour on the foliage of the 
nobler Roses. If these plants are to have 
any place it ought not to be in the middle 
of a beautiful garden, but in some 
secondary place in the shrubbery, and in 
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spots where they will not prove an eyesore 
when they are out of flower. What a 
hideous eyesore they are then, whereas 
the great Roses, as I call them, will flower 
right into November. 1 W. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Ostrowskia magnifioa. — I once saw a 
grand show of this in a village garden in 
Leicestershire. The owner told me that he 
made a hole 3 feet deep with a crowbar 
and filled to within C Inches of the top 
with sharp sand, and, after having 
dropped in the tuber (which, by the way, 
is very brittle and should be handled with 
great care), he filled in with sand to the 
top.—C. Bernard Robinson. 

Campanula mlrabills. — This, though 
only biennial in character, deserves a place 
in every collection. It is quite distinct in 
a insurance from all other Campanulas, 
forming rosettes of large fleshy leaves 
from which issue erect stems bearing 
lovely pale blue flowers each from 2 inches 
to 3 inches across. It must have liberal 
treatment from the first if justice is to be 
done to it, and is well suited for grouping 
in the rock garden or for planting in the 
border in rich soil. It comes from the 
Caucasus. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Polemonium pauciflorum.— The note by 
“ S. R.” in your issue of July 24th 
(p. 460) is interesting in view of the 
statement given as to the height (2 feet) 
to which Polemonium pauciflorum attains 
at Glasnevin. I have grown it for several 
years and have never had it more than 
1 foot high, and seldom even that. It 
was, however, grown on poor, dry soil for 
the puri>ose of prolonging its life. It is 
not absolutely hardy, though it will live 
through average winters, but is seldom 
lost as self-sown seedlings maintain the 
succession.— S. Arnott. 

The Olympian Mullein (Yerbascum 
olympicum).—Once nqore the spires of 
the Olympian Mullein are in evidence, 
though a dry season has somewhat re¬ 
duced their stature. Still, they are very 
handsome, and good plants are appreciated 
even at an early stage in their career. 
The spikes In some years are each 8 feet 
or more high. Y. olympicum is, of 
course, practically a biennial, though I 
have had plants which have again sprung 
from the base after flowering when the old 
stems have been cut away early. It sow3 
itself freely and the trouble is to keep 


down the numbers of this and other 
Mulleins, which come in great plenty. The 
best plants are those which are left to 
flower without transplanting.— S. Arnott. 

Platyoodon Mariesi majus.— A handsome 
dark form of this fine hardy plant—the 
queen of tl^Hairbell race. Th^ forms 
are now wSnown, but not often rightly 
used In the flower garden. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Scabiosa pterocephala. — A charmer 
among Scabious. I love it as an edging 
on a dry bank. It has all the beauty of 
the race, but without their lankiness and 
varied drawbacks. It rots on the level in 
heavy ground, and is best in sandy or 
gravelly spots. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Philadelphus mlcrophyllus.— There is a 
fine plant of this in the garden of Mr. 
James Davidson, Summerville, Maxwell- 
town, which blooms freely every year anil 
is this season as handsome as ever. It is 
about 7 feet across and forms a perfectly 
rounded bush some 4 feet high laden with 
its pretty white flowers which first began 
to open in June this year. This Mock 
Orange has in some places a bad reputa¬ 
tion for poor flowering, but it is undeserved 
in most instances. I have known the 
plant at Summerville for many years, and 
it has never failed to bloom in the most 
satisfactory manner.—Ess. 

Grafting in nurseries.— You have voiced 
my feelings on these matters so often that 
it is pleasant to see them put so plainly. 
Likewise, in the matter of grafted Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and pluntfe generally people are 
in such a hurry nowadays. The greatest 
offenders in this w'ay are the foreigners. 
I have some of the poorest things in the 
grafted W'orkl from abroad. If people 
would only insist on having things on their 
own roots the nurserymen would have to 
supply them. I cannot claim to be free 
from blame myself, but when the proper 
thing cannot be got one falls to the 
temptation of the wrong thing too easily, 
I fear.—G. W. L. 

Monarda didyma (Oswego Tea).— 
Among herbaceous summer - flowering 
perennials the above is one of the most 
striking when in flower, by reason of the 
brilliancy of its whorls of scarlet blooms. 
These latter are of an exceptionally bright 
shade, and always render the plant a con¬ 
spicuous and attractive object in those 
gardens wiiere it finds favour. It is by no 
means so abundant in gardens as its 
merits entitle it, for it is only here and 
there that one chances to meet it. Apart 
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from its value as a flowering subject, the 
pleasing fragrance of its leaves should be 
sufficient to find for it many admirers. 
When in good soil we have had it reach 
to a height of 2J feet to 3 feet, and if 
planted In fairly good ground in an dpen, 
sunny spot the flowers will be all the more 
brilliant. It is especially suited for mass¬ 
ing. Being surface rooting, we find that a 
good mulch of rotten manure and frequent 
supplies of water are very beneficial. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles as a 
bush. —In our northern climate it is gener¬ 
ally considered necessary to afford 
Ceanothuses the protection of a wall, so 
that it was with pleasure that I saw the 
other day a neat bush of C. Gloire de 
Versailles in the open in the gardens at 
St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright. Mr. 
Jeffrey, Captain Hope’s gardener, is very 
successful with the finer-flowering shrubs, 
and he informed me that the bush in ques¬ 
tion has been now two years planted. The 
last two winters have been comparatively 
mild, but the plant in question seems to 
be quite established, and will produce a 
goodly quantity of the delicate blue sprays 
which are so characteristic of C. Gloire de 
Versailles.—W. McG., Bahnac. 

Plagianthus Lyalll. —Remarkably hand¬ 
some sprays of the true form of this come 
to us from Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, 
Exeter. A native of New Zealand, it is 
quite hardy in the, southern part of this 
country. The flowers, which are sup¬ 
ported by slender, drooping stalks, are 
pure white with a central tuft of creamy 
stamens. It belongs to the Mallow family, 
and we understand that botanists have 
now changed the name to Gaya Lyalli. 
There are, according to Mr. Bean, two 
forms of this. At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society Mis$ Willmott 
showed several handsome sprays of the 
true form, wiiieh has a stiff, upright 
growth, the leaves and stems also being 
more downy than in the other, while the 
flowers are also larger and more freely 
produced. 

A note from Stranraer.—I enclose some 
photos, some of which you may care to 
reproduce in your paper. Nos. 1 and 2 
show Cordyline australis in flower July, 
1915. These plants, each 24 feet high, are 
growing in the garden at Logan, Wigtown¬ 
shire. No. 3 shows a very much-branched 
and large plant of Cordyline' australis 
which had, when the photograph was 
taken in July, ten flower-spikes. This is 
growing in the garden at Chapel Rossan, 
Wigtownshire. Nos. 4 and 5 show 
Hydrangea hortensis photographed at the 
end of November last year when the 
plants were still in full beauty and covered 
with their deep blue flowers.— Kenneth 
McDouall, Logan, Stranraer , N.B. 

I Many thanks for the very interesting 
photographs you send us. Unfortunately, 
they are not clear enough, being too much 
reduced for us to get the result we look 
for— Ed.] 

Saxlfraga cassia. — This is one of the 
latest of the Cushion Rockfolls to flower, 
and, though infinitely less showy than 
many of the summer-flowering sorts, is 
still of value in its own sphere for crevice 
planting and the like. An inch or tw r o 
high, it is also one of the smallest-growing 
sorts for compact tufts of its miniature 
encrusted rosettes of leaves from which, 
not too freely, the frail * stems bearing 
creamy-white flowers in loose sprays issue. 
For its size the species growls quite freely, 
though an earlier form (S. c. prspcox) is 
of greater vigour in all its parts, and, 
therefore, the more valuable for crevice 
or fissure planting. In “ Saxifrages ” Mr. 
Irving mentions a “ major ” variety, which 
I do not know', unless it is identical with 


the last-named,, which is not improbable. 
June and early July are their flowering 
time, when very few of the smaller kinds 
are in bloom. Both succeed well in very 
gritty loam and are quite at home in sand¬ 
stone fissures or those of limestone. Many, 
too, have succeeded with them in the 
moraine, though the rock fissure—which 
they garnish so well—appears to be their 
true home.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Can we do without grafting?— As re¬ 
gards the Clematis and some other things 
I think we may, and should, do without 
it, for grafted plants are often short-lived, 
though doubtless many grafted plants fail 
from want of skill in the grafter. Many 
unions fail from that cause alone. Still, 
grafting will retain its position because it 
leads to cheapness, but it ought to be done 
b£ experts to ensure a proper and perfect 
union. Those who dislike grafting may 
ignore grafted plants and rely upon layers, 
cuttings, and seeds. In my experience 
root-grafting, where young, healthy roots 
are available, is better than stem-grafting, 
and there are less trouble from suckers 
and fewer failures.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 

The earlier Strawberries can be planted 
in August the better the prospect of a 
good crop of fruit the following year. 
The latter can be achieved if runners, well 
established in pots, are employed, and pro¬ 
vided, of course, there is no delay in 
planting, a very good crop of handsome 
fruits is the reward. Early planting and 
the emplopment of strong, w r ell-rooted 
plants also have other advantages, inas¬ 
much as it means the gain of a season, so 
far as a crop is concerned, while the 
plants, as a result of their having got a 
firm grip of the soil, will be liable to 
pass through a severe winter with im¬ 
punity. 

When runners are layered later, or if 
shch as become rooted to the ground 
between the rows are used for planting, 
it is then useless to look for a crop the 
next year as they have neither the amount 
of roots nor the time in w f hich to become 
established before winter sets in. If the 
requisite area of ground is at liberty, and 
can be spared, planting under such con- j 
ditions may take place, but as the plants 
will not bear in the succeeding year the 
ground should lie idle, or it can be utilised 
for raising other crops, such as Onions, 
Lettuces, and Cauliflowers for pricking 
off into frames and under hand-lights and 
cloches. On the other hand, when space 
is restricted it is better to defer planting 
until spring, and to plant out the 
requisite number of runners in nursery 
rows on a border. The plants will, treated 
in this way, lift with good balls of soil in 
February, and commence rooting at once 
when placed in their new quarters. There 
is under these circumstances ample time 
in which to get the borders or breaks, as 
the case may be, prepared for their re-, 
ception, but for immediate planting this 
must be undertaken at once. As the crop 
occupies the same site for at least, three, 
and in many cases four, years, the soil 
should be manured and well dug before¬ 
hand. It is far easier to advise the digging 
in of well-rotted farmyard or stable 
manure than it is to obtain it at the pre¬ 
sent day; nevertheless, it is necessary that 
such material be used, the poorer the soil 
the greater the quantity, within reason, 
to enrich and render it capable of pro¬ 
ducing the best results. 

As firmness of soil is essential to the 
well being of the Strawberry, the surface 


a few days after having been dug should 
be levelled with a wooden rake and 
trodden firm, and the lighter the nature of 
the soil the greater the amount of tread¬ 
ing should it be subjected to. If the soil 
is dry it is better to water it where each 
plant will be set out than to wait for rain 
and lose valuable time. The plants them¬ 
selves should be well soaked with water 
an hour or so before planting, and then, 
if the surface is mulched directly after¬ 
wards, they will not feel the effects of dry 
weather nearly so much as when this 
extra amount of attention is denied them. 

If plants in small pots are used the 
planting is best carried out with a trowel. 
With this holes are made sufficiently large 
in diameter to allow of some fine soil being 
placed all round the balls, and at such a 
depth that the tops of the ball can be just 
covered with soil. The soil around the 
balls can hardly be made too firm, and as 
the planting proceeds each plant should 
receive a liberal supply of water. The 
rows should stand 2 feet asunder and the 
plants 18 inches apart in the rows. When 
the ground can be spared another 0 inches 
of space may be allowed in either in¬ 
stance. The after-treatment until winter 
sets in is to suppress runners as fast as 
they are produced, to occasionally hoe the 
surface in the event of a mulch being 
omitted, and to keep weeds under in any 
case. Watering, if dry -weather sets in, 
must necessarily have prompt attention, 
but labour in this direction will, of course, 
be somewhat lessened if the advice to well 
mulch the surface is acted upon. 

_ A. W. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR AMATEURS. 

*1 recently saw a Strawberry bed in which 
the plants were growing about 2 feet apart 
in rows 3 feet or more asunder. The crop 
of fruits was below the average. The gar¬ 
den was a large one, and space could be 
spared, and it occurred to me that amateur 
cultivators could not afford to devote so 
much space to so few plants. As a rule, 
the plants do not occupy the ground longer 
than three years. For some time past I 
have adopted the plan of planting—I refer 
to the variety Royal Sovereign, which re¬ 
quires as much space as any to grow in— 
two well-rooted runners 9 inches apart, 
that is, in pairs with a space of 15 inches 
between each pair and 2 feet between the 
rows. The first year a fairly good crop 
results, then one plant, the weaker one, 
is removed. I think this plan might be 
followed by amateurs pretty generally, 
especially where the gardens are small or 
of medium size. I like to be generous in 
the treatment of Strawberry plants as re¬ 
gards manuring. Unless the soil is really 
very poor do not mix any manure with it 
when the ground is deeply dug or trenched. 
The surface mulch, however, is a liberal 
one and supplemented when necessary. 
Planting should be completed by the end 
of August, then the plants will get well 
established before the winter comes. 
Young plants layered into small pots 
should be planted in their permanent 
quarters before they get very much pot- 
bound, planting out as they become fit and 
not waiting for the last that are layered 
to be equally fit. Bourne Vale. 


Raspberries.— As soon as all the fruit 
has been gathered the old canes will be 
cut off at the ground-level and removed to 
the fire-heap. After their removal it will 
be easy to determine how many young 
canes w ill be required to cover the trellis. 
All others will be removed as soon as possi¬ 
ble. The canes left to fruit next season 
will then have every opportunity to grow' 
strongly and get well ripened. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA VOIE LACTEE. 
This is one of the many hybrid forms 
raised by M. Lemoine, P. microphyllus 
having been probably one of the parents. 
The flowers, as may be seen, are fairly 
large, single, and pure white, with a 
cluster of yellow stamens. It somewhat 
resembles another of M. Lemoine’s raising 
—Bouquet blanc—but, as seen growing, it 
is of more vigorous habit. It was given 
an award of merit by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on June 18th, 1912. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paulownia imperialis.— This may be re¬ 
garded as hardy, though it is rarely seen 
in perfection of bloom in this country. 
Its flower-buds, being formed in the 
autumn, are exposed to the winter frosts 
and rains, while spring frosts, while the 


fined to a single stem, this will attain a 
height of from 10 feet to 12 feet in a 
season and bear enormous leaves, each 
often exceeding 2 feet ill diameter.— 
Wyndiiam Fitziierbert. 

A good town tree.— A tree that does not 
quickly outgrow its allotted space is the 
| Mountain Ash, and it has much to recom- 
I mend it for moderate-sized gardens in or 
| near towns. It is certainly much better 
than larger native trees, such as Elms, 
Limes, Poplars, etc., which, just as they 
are beginning to be handsome, have to be 
lopi>ed and otherwise mutilated to keep 
them within prescribed limits. The 
Mountain Ash in leaf, flower, and fruit 
gives three pretty aspects of beauty, but 
the last, by far the most enjoyable of all, 
is generally cut short in country places 
where birds nbound. Near towns, how¬ 
ever, it is different, and I have frequently 
admired some fine trees, every branch of 
which is borne down with the weight of 
the berries, which, in their season, make 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 

In the lists of various plants that are re¬ 
commended by different writers as suit¬ 
able for growing in suspended baskets, the 
Fuchsia seldom finds a place, yet the 
entire plant in habit, the manner in which 
the flowers are borne, and the flowers 
themselves, all show their adaptability for 
such a purpose. For conservatories they 
are well suited, for they grow quickly, 
and will, therefore, soon furnish a large 
basket, while, in common with the same 
varieties when grown in pots, a succes- / 
sion of flowers is kept up for some time. 
The great point to bear in mind with all 
plants grown in hanging-baskets is to give 
as good soil ns possible and to see that 
the roots do not suffer from want of 
water. A judicious disposition of hang¬ 
ing-baskets does a good deal towards 



Flowering shoot of PhiladeJphus Voie Laclcc. 


relieving the hard and formal lines of the 
various glass structures in which plants 
are grown, and loose-growing subjects, 
such as the Fuchsia, are unsurpassed for 
this purpose. A good deal of the success 
or otherwise attending plants grown in 
suspended baskets depends upon the 
manner in which these are planted as well 
as on their after treatment. The baskets 
must, in the first place, be lined either with 
broad flakes of Moss or with tough, 
fibrous turf. The 

Soil used, too, should lie such as will 
give up its nourishment slowly, otherwise 
it may quickly become exhausted. For 
such plants ns Fuchsias a good fibrous 
loam, with an admixture of decayed 
manure or leaf-mould, will be the most 
suitable. All the material used must, of 
course, be well secured, and a few pegs 
will be of service in this respect. A very 
good plan in filling hanging-baskets is, if 
possible, not to consign them to their 
elevated position before the plants are 
established therein, as they can be better 
attended to when near the ground. The 

Watering of hanging baskets is 
always an important item, and many cases 
of failure are attributable to an insuf¬ 
ficient amount of moisture. Naturally 
enough, if elevated near the glass the 
atmosphere is very dry, the conditions 
being, therefore, favourable for red-spider, 
which, unless checked, will soon destroy 
the beauty of many plants; hence they 
should, if possible, be prevented from 
effecting a lodgment on the leaves. If the 
plants receive an insufficient supply of 
water they naturally fall a prey to red¬ 


buds are swelling, are particularly disas¬ 
trous, the buds being so crippled that they 
are unable to expand. For this reason a 
sheltered site should always be selected. 


j a welcome and brilliant display of colour 
j that lasts a long time. The old kind itself 
| is handsome enough, but varieties are now 
! to be had, one, at least, named aspleni- 


spider far more readily than would be the 
case if the roots were well supplied with 
moisture. In 

Selecting Fuchsias for lianging- 


A specimen 20 feet or more in height is a folia, having the loveliest of leafage, as baskets, those of a loose habit of growth 


glorious sight in its flowering season, the 
Large, violet-blue blossoms resembling 
those of a Gloxinia in form. In the public 
gardens at Torquay there is a fine speci¬ 
men over 20 feet in height with a branch 
spread of 25 feet. This example flowered 
splendidly during the past spring. It is 
growing immediately in front of a cliff 
about 70 feet in height, which protects it 
from the north and east, while it is open 
to the south and west. In Spain the 
Paulownia blooms magnificently, and I 
well remember the gorgeous sight pre¬ 
sented early in April some years ago by 
the large trees, then in full flower, sur¬ 
rounding the great square at Ferrol. The 
Paulownia is also valuable for subtropical 
effect if set out about 3 feet apart and cut 
down to within an inch of the previous 
year’s growth in the spring. Then, if con- 


graceful as that of the Fern after which 
it is specifically named, and a charming 
foil to the future clusters of berries.— 
A. G. 

Solanum crispum.—I was much interested 
in reading the note by “ 1).,” page 453, issue 
July 4th. on the above. A year ago I saw two 
very fine specimens in Hampshire gardens 
growing in naturally moist and dry positions 
respectively. One had been trained to a wall, 
but had grown many feet above it, and spread 
considerably; the other plant covered an old 
stump at the oorner of a shrubbery, and was 
a striking feature there. The flowers were 
borne in great profusion during June and 
July.— Boorne Vale. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptiont 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the ojfice 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


should be chosen, as the close, compact¬ 
growing varieties, which are the most 
popular for pot culture, are not nearly 
so effective when suspended. A. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyclamens.—I have about two dozen Cycla¬ 
men persicum, some twelve months old, and 
some two years old, but several plants in both 
of them are showing flower-buds. Should I 
take these off or let them come along ? I kept 
them in a temperature of about 55 deg6. 
minimum until end of April, when I moved 
them to another house 10 degs. less. They are 
now in a cold frame and shaded from the 
hottest sunshine. Will you kindly advise as 
to treatment?— South Stafford. 

[As, of course, you do not want 
Cyclamen bloom at this season, we should 
advise you to remove the flowers that are 
now showing. Though plants will occa¬ 
sionally flower now, we have never known 
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them bloom generally at this time of the 
year. You soy nothing as to the size of 
the pots they are in or when potted, but 
as far as one can judge the treatment is 
correct. If the pots are well furnished 
with roots the plants should be benefited 
by an occasional stimulant.] 

Hibiscus R 08 a-sinensis. — This Chinese 
shrub is now widely spread throughout 
the warmer regions of the globe, where it 
grows with great luxuriance and flowers 
with equal freedom. This has long been 
grown in this country. There is now a 
great number of varieties with both 
single and double blossoms. I prefer the 
single kinds. This Hibiscus is seen at its 
best when planted out in the sunny part 
of a stove or intermediate-house. Speci¬ 
mens may also be grown in large pots or 
tubs, and so treated, should the summer 
be a warm dne, they will bloom well 
out-of-doors in a sunny spot. The 
flowers vary a good deal in colour. 
Another 'warm-house Hibiscus merits its 
share of notice. This is H. schizopetalus, 
a plant of loose growth which is best seen 
trained to the roof of a house, the 
drooping flowers, borne on very long 
stems, being in this way seen to consider¬ 
able advantage. The blossoms are red 
shaded with yellow in the centre, and the 
]K‘tals ore curiously cut and slashed.— 
K. R. W. 

Cyclamens.— Old conns that have been 
rested for a time will now be repotted, 
removing a considerable quantity of the 
old soil from them, but taking care not to 
injure the strong, fleshy roots. They will 
be afforded pots a size larger than those 
they previously occupied. A suitable com¬ 
post consists of loam, decayed horse- 
droppings, leaf-mould, sand, and a little 
old mortar rubble. Pot moderately firm. 
Place the plants in a cold frame in a semi- 
slmded position, removing the lights at 
night to give the plants the benefit of the 
dews. Young plants raised from seed 
should be in their flowering-pots and may 
be afforded similar treatment as recom¬ 
mended for the older eorms. If grown In 
frames exposed to sun, shade must be pro¬ 
vided. Spray between the pots both in the 
morning and afternoon of fine days. 

Pelargoniums. —Plants of the show and' 
fancy sections of Pelargoniums should 
have nearly the whole of the current year’s 
growth cut away, but the fancy varieties 
should not be pruned so severely. After 
the plants are pruned and cleaned place 
in a cold frame, affording each plant plenty 
of room for development. Freely ventilate 
the frame and syringe the stems twice a 
day, but for the present do not give them 
any water at the roots. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is growing 
freely. Plants now established in 3-inch 
l»ots will be repotted into 41-inch pots, and 
those already in 41-inch pots into others a 
size larger, which are the largest pots 
needed for plants rooted this season. 
There is still time to root cuttings for pro¬ 
curing a batch of plants to flower In 3-inch 
pots. 

Scutellaria Mocciniana.— This forms a re¬ 
markably bright feature in the greenhouse 
during the summer months, and remains in 
beauty a considerable time. It is a native of 
Mexico, and has been long grown in gardens. 
It thrives best when wintered in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 clegs., during the early 
spring growing it in an intermediate-house, 
and removing to the greenhouse later on. 
This Scutellaria is a plant of a sparely branch¬ 
ing upright habit- of growth, the blossoms 
being borne in closely - packed terminal 
clusters. Individually, the flowers are almost 
li inches long, and in colour bright scarlet, 
the interior of the bloom rich yellow. It is 
very easily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots put into a gentle heat during 
spring. When young the plants should be 
stopped in order to induce a bushy habit, but 
this must not be carried to excess, as strong 
shoots are necessary for the production of 
good heads of bloom.—K. R. W. 


ROSES. 


ROSES AS BUSHES. 

Can you recommend the following as bush 
Roses:—Louise C. Breslau, Viscountess Enfield, 
and Mme. C. Lutand? Do they hold their 
flowers erect, and do they grow into large 
bushes?—W eekly Reader. 

[Of the three Roses mentioned I can only 
recommend for your purpose 

Louise Catherine Breslau. — The 
colouring of this Rose is unique and is 
very attractive in all its stages, from the 
brilliant coral-red buds to the orange and 
shrimp pink fully-open flowers. The only 
fault is that some of the earliest blossoms 
are apt to come bad in colour—a sort of 
drab-pink instead of the rich salmon and 
shrimp pink. This fault is soon rectified, 
and in some soils and localities may never 
occur, so we can easily afford to pass it 
over. The growth is sturdy and vigorous, 
branching freely and remaining compact. 
There is no tendency to bolt away as in 
Hugh Dickson or Druschki, but, given 
time, it develops into quite large bushes. 
L. C. Breslau is also free-flowering, and 
keeps right on through the season with 
hardly a break. The buds are lovely, and 
if the large globular open flowers are not 
of the best form they are attractive. The 
flower-stems are fairly firm, but the blooms 
can hardly be said to be erect, for the 
shoots carrying them are sent out from 
the plant at all angles. The handsome 
large dark green leaves, being of a leathery 
texture, are quite mildew-proof. More¬ 
over, this foliage is retained well into the 
winter and is as near being evergreen as 
that of any bush Rose I know. 

Viscountess Enfield does well as a 
standard, but the flow f er-stems are very 
weak, while the open flowers have little 
colour and are loose and “ floppy.” It 
cannot, therefore, be recommended. There 
are several exquisite pink Roses among 
the H.T.’s, my favourites as bushes being 
Mme. Segond Weber (with long, shapely 
buds and large, full blooms), Margaret 
(pale pink blossoms of perfect‘exhibition 
form, carried on very stiff, erect stems), 
Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (one of the 
most effective bush Roses grown, the very 
large globular blooms being produced on 
very substantial and absolutely upright 
stalks),- and Mrs. George Shawyer (a very 
vigorous, but neat-growing variety, with 
large, perfectly-formed, tall-centred blooms 
and beautiful buds held on fairly upright 
stems). 

Mme. Ciias. Lutand is one of the finest- 
coloured Roses in cultivation w r hen seen at 
Its best, but I do not think it would answer 
your purpose. Many of the flowers, 
especially at certain periods, are of a very 
ordinary yellow colour, and although the 
growth is fairly erect the blooms are not 
shown to the best advantage, most of them 
having a drooping tendency. Mme. Chas. 
Lutand is claimed to supersede Marquise 
de Sinety, but I prefer the latter. One of 
the grandest yellows Fernet Ducher has 
yet sent out is Cissie Easlea. The variety 
holds its finely-formed saffron-yellowr 
flow’ers well up above the foliage on long, 
stiff stems with no tendency to droop, 
even when the stem is carrying five or six 
specimens. In all other respects Cissie 
Easlea is similar to L. C. Breslau, in¬ 
cluding the glorious foliage. Duchess of 
Wellington is another extra fine yellow', 
with a very vigorous bushy habit. The 
dainty long flamc-like blossoms are shown 
to the best advantage on the plant, and 
are rich and reliable in colouring. Other 
good yellow Roses with firm stems are 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Sunburst, Arthur R. 
Goodwin, James Cocy, and Mrs. Peter 
Blair. The first two are very variable in 


colour, often almost white, while the last 
two produce rather small blossoms—three 
to six or more on each stem.] 


R086 Little Dorrit. — Looking at Little 
Dorrit casually one might take it to be an 
extra highly-coloured Mme. Antoine Mari, 
but on closer examination the difference 
between the two is more apparent. The 
blooms are somewhat similar in form, with 
the same exquisite spiral centre and 
slightly reflexing outer petals, Little 
Dorrit being considerably longer in the 
petal. The opening buds are beautiful, 
making ideal buttonhole flowers. These 
lovely buds are of a fawn-pink mottled 
and splashed with crimson and chrome- 
yellow. As the flowers expand, the colour 
fades rapidly to a chaste flesh-pink with 
satiny-blush at the edges of the petals and 
occasional streaks of carmine on the outer 
petals. In the mass the warm rosy- 
crimson of the buds blending with the pale 
pink open flowers and dark green foliage 
makes a very effective colour scheme. The 
growth of this Rose also fits it w T ell for 
growing as a bush or massing, the freely- 
branched, well-balanced habit, together 
with Its freedom of flowering, being ideal 
for such uses. Although belonging to the 
Tea-scented Roses, Little Dorrit is quite 
hardy and an easy thing to cultivate either 
as dwarf or standard. Like most Teas, 
this variety is lovely during the autumn, 
the cool, dewy nights and bright days 
giving a most beautiful finish to the flowers 
that is not seen during tlie hotter summer 
months. We have to thank Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, for giving us this ex¬ 
quisite aud useful Rose, which can be 
safely recommended for general garden 
work.—Ec. L ANTI n e . 

Hybrid 8weet Briars.— The flowering 
season is now .over and the ” heps ” are 
swelling fast and will serve to render the 
hedge ornamental later in the season. A 
certain amount of overhauling of the new r 
growths is now necessary, as a great deal 
of this is naturally produced near to, or 
at the tops of, the bushes. A judicious 
thinning is always beneficial. This con¬ 
sists in the removal of the very strongest 
of the growths, except w r here they occur 
on the lowermost branches, when they 
are preserved and loosely tied in, w T ith a 
view to the keeping of the lower portion 
of the hedge well furnished. It. is found 
that shoots of medium strength, say about 
5 feet to fi feet in length, flower more 
freely than do those of a more gross 
habit, W’hieh may be twice as long. When 
they become sufficiently pliable, or will 
bend without snapping, they are tied down 
in an informal maimer.—G. P. K. 

Rambler Roses.— Many of these are now 
passing out of bloom. The wood which 
has just flowered will be removed to make 
room for the young, vigorous shoots now 
fast developing. This annual cutting out 
of the flow’ering wood is more necessary 
with regard to some varieties than others. 
In some a certain amount of the older 
wood may be legitimately left with’ ex¬ 
cellent results, most of the Wiehuraiana 
hybrids coming under this category. In 
other cases, such as The Dawson, 
Leuchtstem, and Ramblers of the multi¬ 
flora section of Roses, the best results in 
the .shape of myriads of blooms are 
obtained when only young w’ood is de¬ 
pended on for their production.—A. W. 

Bose Mrs. W. J. Grant. —Seldom has this 
fine Rose shown to more advantage than 
during the past few weeks. Mrs. W. J. Grant 
is one of the best Roses of its colour, espe¬ 
cially in a cool season: and it lends itself well 
to forcing. When established in pots, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant may be brought on at any given 
time—about twelve weeks, or rather lesfl as 
the season advances, from the date of pruning, 
finding the budB in good condition for cut¬ 
ting.— Kirk. 
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ORCHIDS. 

THE MOCASSIN FLOWER 
(CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE). 

This is the most valuable of all the hardy 
Cypripediuins. Its chief value, apart alto¬ 
gether from the beauty of its handsome 
flowers, is due to the ease with which it 
may be growm in cool and shady spots in 
almost any garden, and also to its perfectly 
reliable character where given proper 
cultivation. This is more, perhaps, than 
could be stated of the majority of the 
hardy species. Given a moist, peaty bed, 
where a constantly cool rooting medium is j 
guaranteed, and with good plants one may 
rest fairly well assured of the plants be¬ 
coming stronger and better each year. 
Size and general vigour may be increased 
if a specially deep bed of peat is given, to 
be followed each autumn by a mixed mulch 
of decayed loaves, peat, and very short, 
finely-sifted manure. The last is not 


Culture.— There Is nothing difficult in 
the cultivation of this Ccologyne, the tem¬ 
perature of a warm greenhouse or an 
intermediate structure sufficing, although 
a higher temperature through the summer i 
months will do no harm. A thin shading ! 
is essential'when the sun is bright, and in 
the early stages of growth, blit directly 
the new pseudo-bulbs are formed they 
should receive the full benefit of the sun. , 
Throughout the growing period water ' 
must be afforded liberally, and the sur- ; 
roundings should be kept moist, while an J 
occasional light spray overhead will be 
beneficial whenever the elements are 
favourable. As the season advances, and 
the pseudo-bulbs reach maturity, the! 
water supply maybe gradually diminished, j 
and when the plants are at rest only suf- i 
ficient should be given to maintain the j 
bulbs in a plump condition. C. cristata I 
should be grown in fairly large pans, each I 
I containing several leads, then the effect is 
pleasing when they are in flower. Frequent 



The Mocassin Flower (Cypripediwn spectahile) at Bordc Hill, Sussex. 


usually applied in planting this Orchid at 
first, but it may be supplied in the manner 
suggested and with good effect. 


(XELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

This may be successfully grown in houses 
which are used for miscellaneous subjects. 
The flowers, produced in drooping 
racemes, arc pure white excepting the lip, 
the centre of which is stained and 
crested with orange-yellow. There are 
several varieties, such as Lemoniana, in 
which the lip has a crest of citron-yellow. 
This form appeared many years ago in the 
collection of Sir Charles Lemon at Car- 
clew, and was named after that gentle¬ 
man, and not in reference to the colour of 
the lip, as many people imagine. In the 
variety alba (syn. hololeuca) the flowers 
are pure white without any trace of 
yellow'. There are several others, such as 
Chatsworth var., Trentham var., etc., but 
it is questionable whether they possess any 
distinctive feature. The value of C. cristata 
lies in the fact that the flower-spikes 
appear during the winter and early spring. 


disturbance is not desirable, as specimens j 
will continue to thrive for several years 
without any attention in this direction. 
Where several examples are grown the 
whole should never be repotted at one 
time. It is much better to repot one or 
two plants each year, then there is no lack 
of flowers. Plants disturbed at the root 
never fiow'er well the following year. 
When potting, all the old soil and dead 
roots must be removed, and a great num¬ 
ber of the back pseudo-bulbs, three be¬ 
hind each lead or growing point being 
ample. The pans should be filled to one- 
half of their depth with drainage, over 
which is laid a thin layer of Sphagnum 
Moss to secure a free outlet for water. A 
suitable rooting medium consists of 
Osmunda-fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts, to which is added a 
moderate sprinkling of crushed crocks or 
silver sand. Several pieces or leads are 
placed in one receptacle and some of the 
growing points should be arranged to¬ 
wards the centre, so that a. well-balanced 
| specimen can be secured. The soil should 


be pressed down fairly firm and the bulbs 
must be made firm by means of wire pegs. 
For a few weeks; little water will be re¬ 
quired, but w hen root action is evident the 
supply can be increased. The repotting 
should be done soon after the plants have 
finished flowering When they are in 
bloom the atmosphere must be kept toler¬ 
ably dry to prolong the life of the flowers. 

Sadox. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Regular attention to wintering is of the 
utmost importance, and in a dry season, 
where the collection is large, the w’ork is 
somew’hat laborious. It is necessary to 
look through the plants three times a day 
at least, and. at each time give w T ater to 
any that may be dry. The thoughtless 
way of giving w'ater to every plant will not 
do even in the case of so gross-growing a 
subject as the Chrysanthemum. There are 
two things to avoid—namely, excessive 
dryness at the roots, and the reverse, for 
both extremes certainly check a plant, if 
not throw it entirely out of health. If, 
therefore, the watering l>e done in a hap¬ 
hazard way the roots will surely suffer one 
way or the other. The greatest difficulty in 
the matter of watering has to be faced by 
that no small portion of Chrysanthemum 
lovers w'lio must, through business en¬ 
gagements, leave their plants from morn¬ 
ing until evening, and are thus absent at 
the most critical time. 

It is at the mid-day turn w'hen so many 
are found dry. The scorching sun has 
done its work on the plants passed as all 
right in the morning, and if not looked to 
they will by evening be a mass of drooping 
leaves. Some partially plunge the pots in 
Cocoanut fibre or the like, and this, to 
some extent, prevents quick evaporation. 
By far the better plan, however, is to leave 
some member of the household in tem- 
porary charge during hot w'eather. It is 
good practice to allow' each plant to get on 
the side of dryness at the roots occasion¬ 
ally. This sweetens the soil, and thus 
assists healthy development. When possi¬ 
ble, I allow the plants to pass the night 
in the above state. 

There are several w'ell-known indications 
of a plant requiring water—the dry ap¬ 
pearance of the soil and flagging leaves, 
for instance. A sharp rap of the pot will 
tell by its sending forth a ringing, hollow' 
sound that moisture is needed, and if there 
be a doubt at any time just lift the pot up. 
In its comparatively light weight there is a 
sign that w’ater should be given. Apply 
enough water at each time to thoroughly 
moisten the w'hole ball of earth. How' 
j often each plant should be watered cannot 
be told in writing, ns there are so many 
things to bo considered—the state of the 
w'eather each day, position of the garden, 
size of pots, and so on; but those sorts of 
a strong growth will take up more mois¬ 
ture than varieties of weakly constitution. 

It is well to let the water stand some 
hours in an open vessel to get w'armed and 
softened before use. With a large number 
of plants to supply it is not always possi¬ 
ble to do this, but such practices as water¬ 
ing straight from the mains should be 
avoided. Yellow leaves will follow chilled 
' roots. Soda, previously dissolved in hot 
I water at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 gallons, 
is a well-known means of softening hard 
water. This, too, will be good as a mild 
stimulant. In all cases Chrysanthemum 
plants should be filling with roots their 
large-sized pots, and watering with other 
than clear water will become a necessity, 

! if the best results are to be obtained. One 
I cannot put all the food required to last 
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the plant throughout the season into a 
small pot, and to keep the same in a good, 
healthy, vigorous state, manures must be 
added. These are best applied in a liquid 
state, because we can then have better 
control over their strength. It is easy to 
over-feed plants. • 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME EARLY CABBAGES. 

Many growers have a fixed date for 
sowing their Cabbage seeds. I have 
often heard the remark made that July 
20 is the proper date on which to sow, but 
I am quite satisfied that no one day of the 
year can be singled out that would suit 
every garden, district, or county on 
which to sow Cabbage sefed. I have seen 
excellent crops of Cabbages from sow¬ 
ings made the first week in August. 
There is a risk of bolting from too early 
sowing. The man who sows on August 1st 
would in all probability have less com¬ 
plaint to make in regard to bolting than 
his neighbour who chose July 20th as his 
date. Yet both may have equally good re¬ 
sults. 

In sowing, some prefer to scatter the 
seeds broadcast on a prepared site, be¬ 
lieving this practice produces sturdy 
plants in good time. No doubt it does do 
this, assuming the ground is clean, fresh, 
and in good tilth, but the case differs 
materially if the plot has more than its 
complement of latent weed-seeds. I hold 
that drills are far better, as then the hoe 
can be used freely. Whether in drills or 
broadcast it is essential that crowding 
be avoided, for this can only result in 
weakly attenuated plants that will have a 
bad start and be most likely to give a 
large percentage of bolted plants in the 
spring. 

For early cutting the smaller-hearted 
stocks of the type known as Wheeler’s 
Imperial are those one would choose. 
Among these small-headed Cabbages Har¬ 
binger stands out. I have come to re¬ 
gard this as indispensable for the first 
sowing. I know some who depend on 
Wheeler’s Imperial for spring cutting. To 
this I cannot agree, because in the case 
of the private gardener, or even the 
market grower, there is the chance of an 
over supply at one time—in fact, a glut 
may happen, with its attendant waste, 
and a shortage following. Ellam’s, 
Flower of Spring, Offenham, April, Mein’s 
No. 1, Defiance, and Emperor are all good 
stocks that have their adherents. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting Potatoes. —With regard to Mr. 
Sutton's letter (page 458) concerning present 
planting of Potatoes in order to nave new 
ones in November and December, is there 
much risk of losing the crop owing to the 
September frosts, and if there are the usual 
heavy autumn rains would not the young 
Potatoes be a good deal damaged and the 
quality indifferent? I suppose it would be 
better for such a crop not to have very heavily 
manured soil? I think many who, like myself, 
have no knowledge of growing any but early 
garden Potatoes would welcome some hints in 
your valuable paper.— E. Nolan Ferrall. 

Peas failing (A. Spittle ).—The failure of the 
Peas is due to poverty of soil and want of 
feeding. You may help the other rows by lay¬ 
ing along each side of the row a good mulch 
of manure and watering freely so as to wash 
the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 
On such a soil as yours the Peas ought to be 
grown in trenches in the bottom of which 
should be plenty of good manure, plenty of 
water being afforded if the weather is at all 
dry. 

The Onion-fly.—This usually appears now. 
Soot, a simple, easily-applied remedy, should 
be lightly sprinkled over the plantB now, and 
the dressing repeated occasionally. It will 
also act as a manure when the rain has 
washed it into the ground. Soot may also be 
used with advantage to recently - planted 
Celery to prevent the attacks of the Celery-fly. 
If used quite fresh it may sometimes do in¬ 
jury to very young foliage.—E. H. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE CARROT GRUB. 

I shall be mnch obliged if you will kindly 
give me some hints as to the prevention or 
cure of Carrot-fly. In my first year here (1912) 
I had a very good crop of Carrots, but since 
then the fly has completely ruined the lot. 
My soil is nice loam on gravel. I trenched 
two spits deep in late autumn, made up beds 
in March, and last year gave good dressing of 
ground lime in spring. I sowed the Carrots in 
ground not manured in autumn or spring— 
they follow Potatoes or Onions. 1 have 
thinned out in dry weather and during rain 
in other years. This year I had a promise of 
a splendid crop. I thinned out after the 
drought had broken. I drew the soil up to 
stems of those remaining. Armed it, and gave 
a liberal dose of soot. Two weeks after, the 
whole bed was ruined by fly. I doubt if I shall 
get 1 lb. good Carrots out of 36 yards sown.— 
V. W. 

[When once an attack of the Carrot fly 
has been experienced steps should be taken 
to prevent a further attack by dressing 
the plot either with gas-lime or one of the 
soil disinfectants in late autumn or early 
winter. The crop in the succeeding year 
should also be grown as far removed as 
possible from the infected area, and steps 
taken to render the soil immune by digging 
in, when preparing the ground in winter, 
a soil disinfectant. These necessary pre¬ 
cautions you should adopt this coming 
autumn or winter. Then, should you have 
reason to suspect an attack to be imminent 
next spring, obtain some fine sand or saw¬ 
dust and sprinkle paraffin over either at 
the rate of a gallon to a barrowload and 
turn it two or three times. Strew this be¬ 
tween the rows, but do not allow the 
material to come into contact with the 
plants. Two applications are necessary, 
the first as soon as the plants appear above 
ground and the second when they are large 
enough for thinning. When preparing the 
site for sowing make the soil sufficiently 
firm, or so that the drills can be drawn 
without disturbing the surface to any 
great extent.] 

GARDEN FOOD, 

THE USE OF THE CUCUMBER. 
This is so frequently well grown in 
English gardens that its use should be 
much thought of. It also has the 
advantage that it can be easily bought in 
the market in a fresh state, which is not 
the case with many vegetables. Its use, 
therefore, both in salads and in cookery, 
should be encouraged. We are in complete 
sympathy with the Arab or Persian who 
eats it out of hand, as we eat a pear or an 
Apple, and apparently with as great a 
relish. 

It is a common and a bad practice in 
our English way of using the Cucumber to 
add to it vinegar, one of the most 
unwholesome acids one can get Into the 
body. The Cucumber is best grown 
quickly and eaten when young. 

Where people can grow Ridge Cucumbers 
out-of-doors they will be found excellent 
for cooking. In hot seasons, when green 
vegetables get scarce, it is well to have the 
Cucumber to fall back on, and we give 
below several recipes for its preparation. 
People with whom the Cucumber when 
peeled disagrees may digest it if it is 
eaten with its peel and in its natural con¬ 
dition. By far the greater number of 
cases of dyspepsia induced by the Cucum¬ 
ber are, in our opinion, in reality brought 
about by the use of vinegar and spices. 
If an acid is required then a squeeze of 
Lemon-juice will be found to answer, but 
we doubt If It Is an improvement. 

Cucumber on toast is a pleasant dish. Cut the 
vegetable in 4-inch slices and stew theee in 
water till tender, but not broken. Meanwhile 
boil a cupful of cream and milk in half por¬ 
tions with a tablespoonful of butter, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Drain the Cucumber 
slices, heat them in the cream sauce, and serve 
them on pieces of toast. 

Cucumbers au cratin.—T ake one or two 
Cucumbers, according to size, peel them, and 


either boil or steam them until they feel 
tender. Drain them well and cut them in dioe. 
Then grease a fireproof gratin dish and 
arrange in it alternate layers of Cucumber 
and grated cheese, seasoning to taste. The 
amount of salt will depend on the kind of 
cheese used. When all is in, moisten the con¬ 
tents of the dish with cream or a little thin 
white sauce, sprinkle with bread or biscuit 
crumbs and lay a few small pieces of butter 
on the top. Bake in a moderate oven until 
well browned. 

Cucumber, to stew.— Pare the Cucumber, and 
cut it into pieces 3 inches in length. Halve 
these pieces lengthwise, and take out the seeds. 
Throw them into boiling water slightly salted. 
Boil five minutes, and drain. Meli the butter 
in a stewpan, let it turn slightly brown, and 
mix in the flour. Then add brown stock and 
stir until boiling. Place the Cucumber in this 
sauce, put the lid on the pan, and stew slowly 
until tender. When ready, carefully dish the 
pieces in a hot vegetable dish, skim the Bauce, 
and strain it over. Serve ae hot as possible. 
Time to stew, about twenty minutes. 

Fried Cucumbers.— Peel the Cucumbers, cut in 
thick slices either lengthwise or across, cover 
with cold water, and let stand for half an 
hour. Drain, dry on a cloth, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, dip in egg and crumbs, and 
fry in deep fat. Or, dip in a batter made of 
one egg, one cupful of milk, and one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, a pinch each of salt and 
paprika. Or, dip in seasoned flour and saut6. 
Serve with mayonnaise. Garnish with sliced 
Lemon. 

Escalloped Cucumbers.— Peel and cut into 
dice six large Cucumbers. Butter a baking- 
dish and put in a layer of the dice, seasoning 
with grated Onion and Lemon-juice. Cover 
with crumbs, dot with butter, and season with 
paprika and celery salt. Repeat until the dish 
is full, haviug crumbs and butter on top. 
Cover and bake for an hour, then remove the 
cover, and brown. Serve with sauce piquante. 

Cucumber fritters. —Peel and slice Cucumbers, 
cover with boiling water, let stand for fifteen 
minutes, drain and wipe dry. Beat an egg 
with a cupful of milk and add enough sifteu 
flour to make a batter. Season the Cucumber 
slices, dip in the batter, and fry in deep fat. 

Cucumber timbales.—Mix one cupful of cooked 
Cucumber pulp and half a cupful of bread¬ 
crumbs with half a cupful of very thick 
cream sauce, a tablespoonful of Lemon-juice, 
the yolkB of two eggs beaten thoroughly, and 
a few drops of Onion juice. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs, fill small buttered 
timbale-moulds, and bake until firm in a pan 
of hot water. 

Cucumbers a la poulette.- Peel and split 
three Cucumbers, scoop out the seeds, and cut 
into small pieces. Cook until tender in salted 
water to cover, and drain. Cook together one 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, add a 
cupful or two of stock or of the cooking 
liquid, and cook until thick, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Season with salt and pepper, add the 
drained Cucumbers and the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten. Heat thoroughly but do not boil, 
take from the lire, add the juice of half a 
Lemon, an d serve. _ 

Food In the winter from the garden.— 

Now is the time when every vacant yard 
of land should be cropped with something 
useful. The land, after the refreshing 
rains, is in a good condition for planting 
all kinds of greens. Turnips should be 
sown freely, not forgetting the yellow and 
black varieties, which are hardy and 
keep well. Lettuce should be sown 
freely, not forgetting a good strain of the 
old black-seeded Bath Cos. A sowing of 
Endive will also be useful. Early Horn 
Carrots for using In a young state may 
also be sown. Peas and Long-pod Beaus, 
If treated rightly, will bear a second crop 
in autumn. I have generally found it 
best to shorten the Beans back to within 
a foot or so of the ground, but success de¬ 
pends upon the plants retaining their 
vigour. Plants exhausted by bearing ripe 
seed had better be cleared off and a suit¬ 
able crop planted, and if any old, un¬ 
planted sets of Early Potatoes remain they 
may be planted at once. Neither must we 
forget Spinach and Onions, which in most 
places are sown first or second week in 
August. It was formerly the custom to 
depend upon the Tripoli and Lisbon 
Onions for autumn sowing. Now, in 
order to escape the Onion-fly, w T e sow' any 
variety we wish, including Ailsa Craig, at 
this season, or else w r ait till February and 
sow under glass in heat. At this season 
we must not forget to sow Cabbage for 
spring. In the north, Cabbages may be 
sown about July 20th, and in the south the 
first week in August will be early 
enough.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS AND WHITE ROSES. 
The illustration is a good example of the 
right use of these handsome climbers of 
which we see far too little. The Clematis 
figured is the white-flowered Mme. Van 
Houtte, which is threading its way 
through that charming Rose Una, the 
commingling of the two being extremely 
beautiful. Three winters ago it was 
decided to form a small Rose garden, 
and a fence for climbing plants was 
erected to shut off the kitchen garden and 
form a background to a 5 feet border 
SO yards long, which was to be filled with 
single Irish and China Roses. The border 
was trenched to a depth of 2 feet 0 inches. 
The clay bottom was taken out and burnt, 


| and delightful white single Rose, which 
, produces numerous clusters of large white 
flowers, pale buff in the bud stage, and 
I lasting in beauty for a long time, was 
planted, the six plants put in almost meet¬ 
ing each other now. Clematises of the 
best kinds on their own roots were pro¬ 
cured, and planted between the Roses, and 
these at the time the photograph was 
taken (early July) formed an object of un¬ 
surpassed beauty. Many of the beautiful 
and delicately-coloured blossoms would 
cover a dinner-plate. 

It is to be. regretted that one can still 
visit large gardens full of interest, and yet 
not see a single Clematis. Visitors have 
told me that they possessed a fine plant of 
a Clematis to-day, but to-morrow it was 
dead. This is what has prevented their 


with a mixture of light, warm soil. The 
few roots were carefully laid out and 
about three joints of the stem were buried, 
with the result that many are now of 
considerable size and losses few. From 
careful observation I am convinced that 
to keep these beautiful subjects with us 
they should be on their own roots, and 
until this is done disap[tointment will 
follow. 

Clematises can be layered as easily as 
Carnations and strike fairly well from 
cuttings, and even if it is necessary for the 
nurseryman to double the price of own 
root plants they are worth it. E. M. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Easily-grown hardy flowers. — Some 
time since a correspondent complained 



being replaced with good loam, with which 
were incorporated leaf-soil, old lime- 
rubble, wood-ashes, and some of the burnt 
clay. In this the Roses were planted. 

At the back of the border a trench was 
taken out 18 inches by 18 inches and filled 
with a mixture of the natural heavy soil, 
leaves, burnt earth, and sandy rubble, no 
manure being used. An ordinary iron 
boundary fence, about 4 feet high, was 
erected, and this was afterwards covered 
with Oak battens and Bamboo canes, 
which are carried about 18 inches above 
the iron frame. In this way the fence will 
last for a great many years. All parts 
touching the ground being of iron, there 
is no cause for worry on the approach of 
storms, as in the quickly-rotting wooden 
fence. On this fence Rose Una, a vigorous 
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being more extensively planted, and I am 
convinced that the grafting of these choice 
Japanese plants upon coarse and unsuit¬ 
able stocks is at the root of the evil and 
robs many gardens of these charming sub¬ 
jects. A few years ago I planted some 
hundreds, some worked on C. Viticella, 
some on C. Vitalba, others on their own 
roots. Of the last scarcely a plant has 
failed, and some of them would cover a 
bower of considerable size to-day. In the 
case of the grafted plants the soil was 
washed away from* the roots, and in every 
case where two or three “ own roots ” had 
been formed above the graft the stem was 
severed and the bunch of stock roots 
thrown away. These were planted at the 
base of various trees and shrubs, a hole 
IS inches square being got out and refilled i 


| that “Amateur Among the Flowers” 

, gave too much space to the commoner, 
more easily-grown hardy flowers, the idea 
apparently being that only the rarer 
things, which are of more difficult culture, 
should be dealt with. Your correspondent 
seems to miss the principal point in hardy 
flower culture, the primary object of 
which is to render the garden beautiful all 
: through the growing time. Such things 
as Epigsea repens and Gaultheria trico- 
phylla have much beauty in a quiet way, 
and the hardy-flower grower feels a 
thrill of delight when he has mastered 
their requirements. The plants that 
flourish in any fair garden soil, and that 
give us a rich reward for ordinary cul¬ 
tural care, must, however, always be in 
the forefront. There are things which in 
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I heir (lay were cherished, but which the 
advent of newcomers has pushed so 
much into the background that many 
amateurs now beginning to take up the 
culture of hardy flowers seriously are 
scarcely aware of their existence. 

Old-fashioned Columbines. —Here we 
have an instance of a truly valuable 
garden flower being pushed into .tlie back¬ 
ground by its more delicately-consti¬ 
tuted relations. Naturally the long- 
spurred kinds took the public fancy. Their 
graceful growth and lovely colours placed 
them in the forefront of hardy flowers, 
but it may be safely said that in the 
majority of gardens they cannot be 
treated as ordinary border flowers. They 
are not capable of contending with a 
strong vegetation in the same way that 
the old-fashioned varieties can easily do. 

I was pleased to see Mr. McGuffog’s re¬ 
marks on this old-fashioned flower, 
which shows that some of our profes¬ 
sional gardeners cherish them. In a good 
strain there is great variety of form and 
colour, and once a crop of seed is allowed 
to ripen there will be no need to raise 
seedlings; they will come up naturally in 
time all over the place. This Columbine 
is bound to become naturalised in a 
garden where there is any chance for 
young plants to appear without being cut 
off by the hoc. It must be a quarter of a 
century since I raised plants, and 
although I did aw T ay with a great many 
when the long-spurred kinds came into 
cultivation, I cannot lose them, as they 
spring up wherever they get a fair 1 chance 
of life. This season it was instructive 
to note how capable they are of holding 
their own and looking happy when in 
close companionship with a superior vege¬ 
tation. They sprang up among long 
Crass which surrounded a bush Honey¬ 
suckle, and were as vigorous and free- 
flowering as if growing in the open 
border. In the wild garden these Colum¬ 
bines should always find a place. 

Day Lilies.— In order to form a true 
idea of the decorative worth of these they 
must be seen in masses. Small specimens 
with several spikes of bloom are not im¬ 
pressive. This year I have had Dumor- 
tieri and flava in clumps, with a hundred 
<>r more expanded blooms on them. In 
this condition they make a fine show. The 
Itemerocallises are fine things; they give 
so much for so little care and labour. 
Nothing can be better for placing among 
low -growing shrubs. Stir the ground 
deeply, give them a bit of manure for n 
start, and they will increase in size and 
blooming power from year to year. 
Plants of this description should be freely 
used wiiere there is a considerable area 
of ground to furnish. 

The Maiden Pink has been, and is now T 
(July 1st), unusually fine, and I can truth¬ 
fully say that I have never before realised 
the worth of this little hardy flower. The 
complete indifference to weather changes 
is surprising. A period of heat and 
drought, such as will seriously affect the 
blooming powers of so many things has no 
effect on this little Pink, and a deluge of 
rain only enhances its beauty. The 
flowers are absolutely weather-proof. I 
never take any pains with it. Young 
plants spring up every year and are 
allow'd! to remain undisturbed. I have 
about a dozen good-sized specimens bear¬ 
ing thousands of blossoms and making a 
line show. J. Cornhill. 


Wallflower Eastern Queen.— During the 
past spring I had exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties of coming into contact with men who 
annually grow' Wallflow’ers in very large 
quantities, and while some of them held 
Eastern Queen in high estimation, many 


of them condemned it, while others were 
by no means enthusiastic over it. I think 
that, if used in sufficiently large masses. 
Eastern Queen ranks high, but if planted 
in lines or in small patches the effect is 
certainly not pleasing. The same thing 
applies to the blooms when cut. Singly 
they are insignificant and far from 
pleasing in colour, but in a large bunch 
they are very handsome. The same thing 
is true of some Sw'eet Peas.— Kirk. 


PLANTING AND SOWING IN DRY 
WEATHER. 

Planting may be carried out with success 
in a dry time if certain precautions are 
taken. This year the soil has been in most 
localities dust dry, and putting plants into 
it in that condition is the way to court 
disaster. I remember once seeing a nice 
thrifty lot of Rhododendrons ruined in 
tliis way. I was in charge of a nursery 
in Switzerland and had grafted about 200 
plants in pots. The owner made up a peat- 
bed for them, which was very dry. I sug¬ 
gested that it should be moistened as it 
w r as made, but was over-ruled. It could be 
well wintered wdien the work was com¬ 
pleted, be said. The result was denth or 
serious injury to the greater portion of the 
plants. In the case of bedding plants 
which have to succeed other things, the 
soil, when dry, should be well moistened 
overnight and planted the following morn¬ 
ing. Ily that time the particles of earth 
will have swelled and the body of soil 
have become firm, which will admit of 
pressing it well round the roots. Then a 
moderate watering will make everything 
safe, and light sprinklings afterwards will 
maintain the rooting medium in an 
equable state of moisture. A great differ¬ 
ence will be found in the progress of 
plants set out in this way and where they 
are simply put into the soil with no 
previous preparation. Plants which have 
become to a certain extent root-bound are 
apt to suffer greatly, the influence of 
warm, dry soil making itself felt, and if 
opce the ball of soil becomes dry it is diffi¬ 
cult to bring it back into a moist con¬ 
dition. 

Young plants of hardy flowers, such as 
Aquilegias, Gaillardias. Campanulas, etc., 
which may have been raised in the pre¬ 
ceding year, or in warmth in spring, will, 
of course, make stronger plants by the end 
of the growing time if pricked out info 
good ground. Having this well prepared, 
a good plan which I have practised 
is to well soak it, cover with mats, and 
allow it to remain twenty-four hours. It 
will then be in a fine mellow condition and 
planting will be an agreeable job. Should 
the weather be very hot, labour may be, 
economised and the health of the young 
plants completely assured by shading with 
boughs of any kind. I always have a 
supply *of these. Fir boughs which have 
lost their needles being excellent. This 
form of shading is far more beneficial 
than that afforded by mats or any dense 
material. It is more natural, more like 
what many things get and rejoice in under 
natural conditions. There is quite enough 
shelter from the sun, and at the same time 
the air can filter through. In the case of 
Larger plants, where this form of prepar¬ 
ing the ground is not practicable, the work 
must be done in a different way. Nursery¬ 
men practise what they call puddling, 
which makes transplanting ns safe in a 
time of heat and drought as if done in the 
season when this kind of work is supposed 
to be practised. Take out the bole for the 
roots and well moisten the bottom; when 
filled in tread firmly, leaving a basin 
which has to be filled up with water. 
When this has soaked away fill up level 


with the dry mould, which acts as a mulch 
and hinders evaporation. In this way 
there will be very few failures. 

Seed sowino may be made quite as safe 
in weather such as we have had during 
the past month as when the ground has 
been moistened by rain. In sowing 
Lettuces, Carrots, Turnips, and the Cab¬ 
bage tribe germination is made certain by 
drawing shallow drills and soaking them 
before sowing. It is not only that ger¬ 
mination is secured, but the young plants 
appear in one-third of the time, and owing 
to an assured damp bottom their quick and 
healthy progress is guaranteed. Annuals 
can be treated in the same way. In sow¬ 
ing these in the mixed border I have found 
it a good plan to draw the drill in a circle, 
so that the young plants cannot be 
crowded in the centre, the seedlings being 
thinned according to their nature in the 
ring. Those who will take the pains to 
sow in this way will find that their labour 
is well bestowed. A very light and occa¬ 
sional sprinkling is all that is necessnry 
instead of the incessant waterings, which 
are indispensable when seeds are sown in 
dry ground. Much watering is apt to 
make the surface soil cake, which, of 
course, hinders the free germination of the 
seeds. Get the bottom thoroughly wet ami 
the moisture will keep rising. The seeds 
and young plants will be provided with a 
miniature watershed. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double White Narciss failing. —My Double 
White Narcissus comes up well, and when the 
blossoms ought to bo open they go blind. 
Please say what to do to stop this?—C. Y. it. 

[The double white Narcissus requires a 
heavy and moist soil, and in such, with 
permanent planting, “blindness” so- 
called is reduced to a minimum. It is 
also well to bury the bulbs G Inches to 
8 inches deep at planting time. If your 
bulbs are not so situated you should 
endeavour to accommodate them with 
these or like conditions. It is the only 
remedy for a complaint all too common. 
Transplanting should be done in July or 
as near this month as possible.] 

Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride.— What is the 
best treatment for this now. as my beds have 
got very poor, and I thought the reason wto 
perhaps they want dividing and the ground 
dug up and manured, as I notice they flowered 
well when in rich ground. I do not like doint? 
this without first getting information if it will 
be right.—C. Y. R. 

[Lift the bulbs so soon as the growth is 
mature, which from an established bed 
should not be far distant. Give them the 
shelter of an airy shed or like place and 
presently clean and divide them ready for 
replanting in September. As the bulbs 
have been in the soil for some time the 
rest will benefit them. Do not replant 
them on the old site, but prepare a new' 
one, deeply working the soil and giving a 
light dressing of manure. In the ease of 
heavy soils, sand and leaf-mould should 
be freely added. If the new position is 
prepared at once a dressing of lime, to the 
soil might be advantageously given, riant 
the bulbs 4 inches to 5 inches deep.] 

Growing Colchioums.— What is the proper 
culture for Colchicums? Will they grow in 
shade; soil dry in summer?— Weekly Reader. 

[These bulbous plants are among the 
easiest things to grow, and succeed well in 
all classes of light loam, and frequently 
those of a more holding character, object¬ 
ing to close, water-holding clay soils. They 
are not specially suited to shade, though 
light shade would not lie harmful. As a 
rule, however, they are best in the open. 
The dry soil in summer would not harm 
them, as the plants go to rest quite early, 
and from established roots send up their 
flowers in August and later. The best 
planting season is July, though they are 
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frequently planted from that time to the 
end of November, and even later. The 
majority, given a deeply-cultivated, loamy 
soil, are not fastidious.] 


ERIGERON SPECIOSUS. 

This is the best known and most widely 
grown of the whole family of the Flea- 
banes. The plant, from its easy culture 
and the quantity of blossoms that it pro¬ 
duces for months in succession, is well de¬ 
serving of the popularity it enjoys. A 
variety known as E. s. superbus, or 
splendens, as it is sometimes called, a 
group of which is here shown, is of a 
lighter line, and is perhaps the most 'free- 
flowering of this group. It is when well 
established in strong clumps the finest 
hardy border plant of its colour from the 
middle of June to the end of July, and 
even later. It is a very useful plant for 
cutting, not merely taking single blooms, 
but with IS inches or more of stem, so as 
to arrange it in a more natural and in¬ 
formal manner, its own foliage being thus 


plants form a rather spreading tuft with 
woolly, whitish leaves, the flowers solitary 
and carried on stems about 9 inches in 
length, wiiile the duration of blooming ex¬ 
tends from late spring until summer is 
well advanced. It is, by some, considered 
to be identical with A. carpatica, but it is 
quite distinct.— K. Bright. 

Foxgloves. —A recent note on Foxgloves 
in Gardening Illustrated would make 
curious reading to the people in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. The Foxglove is one of the 
very commonest of our Stewartry wild 
flowers, being met with in every hedgerow, 
ditch, and quarry, while gardeners readily 
acknow ledge its value in shrubberies and 
in the woodland. This note is called forth 
by reason of a remark from a visitor to 
these gardens, who, seeing them growing 
literally in hundreds at his own door, had 
previously overlooked their possibilities. 
It is well within my recollection, when em¬ 
ployed in the gardens at Hailes House, in 
did Lothian, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, that Foxgloves were annually raised 


Part of a group of Erigeron speciosus snperbus. 


a suitable accompaniment. For massing, 
it can be strongly recommended. It grows 
rather over 2 feet high. Another distinct 
kind, E. s. glaucus, referred to in lists as 
a possible hybrid, is doubtless but a good 
form of the plant under notice, the florets 
of the ray deep purple. The foliage in 
this is of a glaucous grey tint, the plant be¬ 
ing of the same height and equally free- 
flowering. The typical species inhabits 
North-Western America, and has long been 
known to cultivation. 


Anthemis styriaca. — Many who know 
and appreciate Anthemis tinctoria are un¬ 
acquainted with the even more free- 
blooming A. styriaca, and some who have 
grown the latter have been surprised at 
the sudden and unexpected collapse of 
their plants. A. styriaca is, unfortunately, 
very short-lived, the freedom with which 
it blooms proving too great a strain upon 
its constitution, the plant succumbing 
shortly after the flowering season is over. 
It is. however, easily raksed from seed, 
and is best treated as a biennial. The 


from seed for the embellishment not only 
of shrubberies, but of hardy flower borders 
as well. I once remarked on the abund¬ 
ance of Foxgloves in my native county to 
an Edinburgh gardener, who told me that 
in the neighbourhood of that city not only 
Foxgloves but almost all the more showy 
of the commoner w r ild flowers and Ferns 
had been practically eradicated. This 
fact I afterwards verified for myself, wild 
flowers and Ferns in the immediate 
vicinity being practically extinct.— 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright . 

Ranunculus nyssanus.—As " South Devon ” 
(pape 386) remarks, little is apparently known 
of this Ranunculus, Its main fault ae a 
garden plant is its spreading tendency, re¬ 
ferred to by your correspondent when he 
remarks that it " increases very rapidly.” 
This it will certainly do in congenial condi¬ 
tions, so that it should not be planted too 
near choice plants of slow growth. Its bright- 
yellow, polished flowers are effective, especially 
in a mass.—S. Arnott. 

Sweet Pea Morning Mist.—This is a dainty 
Sweet Pea. Classed among the lavenders, it is 
really a kind of French grey on a cream 
ground. It is capital when strongly grown, 
and is doing well this season.— Scottish 
Grower. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND 
FICOTEE SOCIETY. 

(Southern Section.) 

A considerable falling off in the num¬ 
ber of entries was evident on July 22nd, 
the occasion of the thirty-ninth annual 
exhibition of this Society. Generally 
speaking, and where the flow r ers were 
shown more or less naturally in vases, the 
quality was high, and competition in some 
of the classes keen. We have, however, no 
sympathy with the so-called “dressed” 
flowers—those more particularly in which 
the Carnation is misrepresented by a 
couple of rows of petals on cards—and it 
was obvious that these excited no interest 
—much less enthusiasm—iu any of the 
visitors present. Following are particu¬ 
lars of the more important classes :— 

FLOWERS IN VASES.—DIVISION I. 

Four varieties, seifs, three blooms of 
each, with Carnation foliage.—First, Mr. 
J. Douglas, Great Bookliam, who staged 
Pink Clove (a very beautiful variety), 
Daffodil (yellow). Cardinal, and Furthest 
North (white). Second, Mr. H. Lakeman, 
Thornton Heath, whose set comprised 
Rosy Morn, Daffodil, Bookham White, 
and the fine crimson Mrs. George 
Marshall. These two exhibitors occupied 
similar places in the three succeeding 
classes for “ fancies,” “ white ground 
fancies,” and “ yellow-ground ” Pieotees, 
and, indeed, were the only competitors. A 
like remark applies to Class 10. for nine 
distinct varieties, seifs, fancies, and 
yellow-ground Pieotees, three blooms of 
each variety, Mr. Douglas had Elizabeth 
Shiffner, Pasquin, J. Ruskin, Edenside, 
Daffodil, Liberte, Exquisite, Margaret 
Lennox, and Bookham White. Mr. Lake- 
man had Daffodil, Lord Steyne. Thos. 
A’Becket, and Pasquin, all very good. This 
class was a great attraction, excellent 
flowers being staged. 

In the second division (amateurs) Miss 
Shiffner, Lewes, was first in the important 
class for six distinct varieties equally of 
seifs, fancies, and yellow-ground Pieotees, 
three blooms of each, having Cardinal, ,T. 
Kidd, Margaret Lennox, Togo, Rosy 
Morn, and Roney Buchanan. Mr. J. A. 
Fish, Winchester, was second with Dora 
Blick, Lord Steyne, Hercules, and Book¬ 
ham White as his best. 

For six seifs, distinct. Mr. E. W. 
Painter, Brentford, was first with Book¬ 
ham White, Rosy Morn, Daffodil, Tubal 
(flue crimson), Etna, and Hildegarde; Mr. 
W. Thorburn, East Cowes, second, having 
good Daffodil, Solfaterre, and Dora Blick. 
Mr. Painter also took first prize in the 
four following classes for six fancies—six 
yellow-ground Pieotees, three pink or rose 
seifs, and three white seifs, with six 
comi>otitors in each. For three dark-red 
or maroon seifs, one variety. Mr. Arthur 
F. Charrington, Oxted, was first, showing 
W. II. Parton very finely. Eight com¬ 
peted. Seven competed in a like class for 
yellow seifs, the majority showing 
Daffodil superbly, Mr. Thorburn, East 
Cowes, being placed first. Only three 
entered in a similar class for three buff 
or terra-cotta seifs, Mr. R. Pinnock 
being awarded first prize for an admir¬ 
able set of Dora Blick, a shapely variety 
of the richest apricot. For one vase of 
three yellow or buff-ground fancies with 
Carnation foliage eight competed, Mr. 
E. W. Painter being awarded first with 
excellent flowers of Lord Steyne. 

OPEN CLASSES. 

In this section the flowers were shown 
with long stems in vases, and constituted 
a considerable attraction. All were for 
nine blooms each, one variety only. Pink 
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or rose seifs : Mr. Douglas first, Mr. Lake- 
man second, both showing Innocence (a 
lovely soft pink). White self: Mr. Lake- 
man first, Mr. Douglas second, with Book- 
ham White (very fine) and Mrs. Hen- 
wood respectively. These exhibitors 
occupied the same positions in the classes 
both for dark red and yellow seifs, Mr. 
Lakeman having Mrs. G. Marshall in the 
former, and Mr. Douglas The King, all 
four competitors showing Daffodil in the 
yellow class, Mr. Lakeman’s first-prize lot 
being admirable. In the red or scarlet 
class Mr. Douglas took first with 
Fujiyama, while for buff or terra-cottas 
Mr. Lakeman again led with a superb 
vase of Elizabeth Shiffner, Mr. Douglas 
also showing this good variety well and 
taking second prize. Mr. Lakeman 
was again first in the class for “ any 
other self” with Miss Rose Joseph. For 
yellow-ground Picotees Mr. Douglas led 
with Onward, Mr. Lakeman being second 
with Mrs. J. J. Keen. Perhaps the 
heaviest class in this section was that for 
nine yellow or buff-ground fancies, in 
which five competed. Mr. Lakeman 
staging a grand lot of Pasquin and secur¬ 
ing the first prize. For nine fancies other 
than yellow or buff-ground, Mr. Douglas 
had Daisy Walker (an exquisite white 
ground) in the first place. 

Cups. —Mr. Douglas won the cup in the 
first division and Miss Shiffner, Lewes, in 
the second division. The Cartwright Cup 
was awarded to Mr. H. Lakeman, 
Thornton Heath, thus wresting it from 
Mr. Douglas, who had won it each year 
since 1908, when it was offered for the 
first time. The Martin Smith Cup was 
awarded to Mr. E. W. Painter, Brentford. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

A gardener in Yorkshire writes blaming 
us for copying the names of plants in some 
of the old books, and putting in what he 
calls a pedantic display of names. He 
does not know that the names are those 
of flowers all in one place, and are given 
with the object of showing the great 
variety of hardy things that can be 
grown in the open air in our land, in a 
place that has no advantages of soil or 
climate. He appears to be one who deals 
with the few miserable plants left in the 
last bedding-out arrangements of the day. 

In Bixxm July 22nd. —Ceanotlius (in 
variety). Lavender (in variety), Desfon- 
tainea spinosa, Roses (many species and 
varieties), Hypericums, Potentilla fruti- 
cosa, Indigofera Gerardiana, Plagiantlius 
LyalU, hardy Fuchsias (various). Yuccas, 
Clematis (many species and varieties), 
Solatium crispum, Veronicas (various), 
Snowberry, Spirwas (shrubby and herba¬ 
ceous), Deutzias. Magnolia glauca, M. 
Lennei, Hedysarum multijugum, Styrax 
faponicum, Pieris pulvcrulenta speciosa, 
Weigelas (in variety ), Phormiums (in 
variety), Amorpha fruticosa, Sun and 
Rock Roses (various), Carpenteria cali- 
fornica, E cere mocarpus scaber, Romney a 
trichocalyx, Romneya Coulteri, Rhus, 
Catalpa japonica. Heaths (in great 
variety), Tamarix, Spartium junceum, 
Philadelphus, Coriarias, Cassinia fulvida, 
Liliums (in many varieties). Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, (Enotheras, Geraniums, 
Linarias, Meadow Rue, Eremuri, Lava- 
leras (various), Mexican Poppy, Virginian 
Stock, Perennial Peas (in variety), 
Phacelias, Arundo conspicua, Tritomas, 
Anagnlis (in various colours), Erigerons, 
Sweet Williams, Crinum Powelli, C. 
Powclli album, Anchusas, Aubrietias, 
Fumitory, Delphiniums (in variety), Ver¬ 
ba scums (in variety), Mulgedium gigan - 


teum, Lupins, Gromuclls, Plume Poppy, 
Funkias, Linum arboreum, Scabiosas, 
Mazus Pumilio, Acantholimon glumaceum, 
Androsaccs, Abronia umbellate. Maiden 
Pinks, Columbines, Pentstemons (various), 
Eriogonum, Campanulas (dwarf and tall), 
Gypsophilas, Polygonums, Phloxes, Swan 
River Daisy, Dahlias (various), Salvias, 
Sweet Peas, Sparaxis pulcherrima (in 
various colours). Tufted Pansies, Cannas, 
Lysimachias, Violet Cress, Cardinal 
Lobelia, Shamrock Pea, Peruvian Lilies 
(in variety), Gazania splendens. Phlox 
Drummondi, Agapanthus, Carnations, 
Clintonia pulchella. Antirrhinums, Stocks, 
Rhodanthc, Dianthus sinensis, Platy- 
s t cm on califomicum, Agathwa eeriest is, 
Dianthus deltoides ruber. Heliotropes, 
Verbena venosa. Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum (in variety), Geums, Morina longi- 
folia, Galegas, Helenium pumilum, Ber¬ 
gamots, Salvia virgata nemorosa. Sea 
Hollies (various), Echinops, Flaxes, Ero- 
diums, Chelone barbata (in variety), 
Lippia repens. Poppies, Chrysogonum vir- 
ginianum. Prunella Wcbbiana, Viola 
palustris, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
Epilobium pedunculare, Montbretias, 
Nymphwas (in great variety). Iris 
Kwmpferi (in variety), Antliemis Kelwayi, 
Day Lilies, Polygonum amphibium, 
Senccio Clivorum, and Water Plantain. 

Work of the week.— Vines, Clematises. 
Roses, and other climbing plants have 
made such headway on a pergola w'hich 
.was re-erected during the past winter 
that a good deal of training has been 
necessary. In some cases a little judicious 
thinning has been found necessary. A 
small bed in a shady part of the flower 
garden has been planted with Meconopsis 
rudis raised from seed this spring. 

Sweet Peas have been looked over and 
all seed-pods removed. Small Hazel 
boughs have been placed to Carnations, 
Lobelias, Pentstemons, etc. Helichrys- 
sum rupestre has been very satisfactory 
as an edging, and as it is intended to ex¬ 
tend it the flowers have been taken off 
and the plants cut back to induce a stocky 
growth. Foxgloves (white, rose, and 
purple) have been sown. A few seeds 
will also be scattered on the edges of 
woodland w*alks and other likely places. 
Hardy Ferns planted in retaining walls 
during the past winter are now making 
good growth. Late-sown annuals have j 
been thinned. Herbaceous Phloxes are 
being supported with small Hazel sprays, 
and in dry weather are well watered. An 
edging of Campanula muralis which was 
getting old and straggly has been taken 
up and laid in in the nursery, its place 
being taken by Linaria pallida, a charm¬ 
ing little plant in bloom the whole 
summer. Viola gracilis has a habit of 
dying off suddenly with me, quite half of 
a group of splendid 'plants having 
perished. Those that have survived have 
been lifted, divided, and replanted In the 
nursery. E. M. 

Sussc x. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Malmaison Carnations.— As usual, these 
have made a fine display, and there is yet 
a number of good blooms. The plants will 
soon be overhauled, when the best of those 
propagated last year will be placed on one 
side and shifted into 8-inch pots at the 
earliest opportunity. Plants grow'n on in 
this W’ay furnish-a quantity of flow r ers for 
cutting. The remainder of the plants is 
utilised for propagating. This is done in 
low pits containing beds of soil. In the 
latter the balls, after the plants have been 
picked over and denuded of their low r er 
leaves, are laid in sideways, so that the 
growths which are to be layered shall lie 
flat on the surface and enable the layer¬ 


ing to be the more conveniently carried 
out. Light, sandy soil is employed for 
placing beneath and around the layers, 
and the latter are held firmly in position 
with pegs made of thin galvanised wire. 
This sandy compost is kept constantly 
moist, the plants dewed over daily, and 
the lights shaded with mats during the 
hottest part of the day. As soon as roots 
are being emitted freely shading becomes 
unnecessary and the pits may then be 
freely ventilated. 

Border Carnations.— The choicer varie¬ 
ties of these succeed—In fact, yield better 
results wiien grown in pots than if 
planted outside. The delicacy of tint and 
clear colouring attainable under glass are, 
owing to sun, wind, and rain, unobtain¬ 
able outdoors. As soon as the flowers 
fade, layering is best done in the same 
way as for Malmaisons. If a good stock 
of plants exists this is an excellent plan 
for securing the requisite number for 
planting in borders also. The advantage 
gained is that the plants become better- 
rooted and make more robust growth by 
the end of autumn. 

Heliotropes. — It is advisable where 
plants to bloom in late autumn and the 
early winter months are grown, to reserve 
as many as are required from among those 
propagated in spring for planting out. 
These, if they have been well looked after, 
are now' ready for shifting into 0-inch and 
7-inch pots. After having been potted, the 
best position for them is on a bed of ashes 
with Salvias, etc. To encourage a bushy 
habit of growth they need daily syringing 
and strict attention in regard to root¬ 
watering and the pinching of the shoots. 
By the end of September or early in 
October they will have become nice bushy 
specimens, and in due course will yield a 
quantity of their fragrant and greatly ap¬ 
preciated flowers. 

Poinsettlas. —These have recently been 
shifted into their flowering-pots, and are 
now standing on a shelf close to the roof- 
glass, wiiore a short-jointed, sturdy growth 
is being made. In the course of a w’eek 
or so they will be moved into a cold pit to 
ripen the w'ood. Later-struck plants will 
shortly be shifted into 5-inch pots, in 
which size specimens with well-developed 
bracts prove useful for house decoration 
towards the end of the year. 

Clerodendron fallax. —The plants of this 
have received their final shift and are be¬ 
ing pushed on in the stove, as they are 
rather late. 

Bouvardlas. —These require more space 
to prevent the growths becoming drawn, 
and as the pots are well filled with roots 
Clay’s Fertiliser will be applied from the 
surface in weekly doses. Until the flow'er- 
trusses begin to develop the plants will 
remain where they have been grown during 
the summer, being afterwards placed in a 
greenhouse to bloom. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Further re¬ 
lays of both have been shifted into 3-inch 
pots from the boxes into which they were 
pricked out, and placed in frames which, 
for the present, will be kept shaded. P. 
inalacoides is now ready for pricking off. 
For indoor decoration, such as the filling 
of large bowls, this Primula is indispensa¬ 
ble during the winter, and can be grown 
where, on account of its irritant proper¬ 
ties, P. obconica is banned. Its flowers are 
also useful for dinner-table decoration. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — These are now 
growing apace, and, as a result of the 
pinching and repinching of the growths, 
the plants are dwarf and bushy. Of late 
the weather has been all in their favour, 
and the plants have been fully exposed 
night and day. As the pots are well filled 
with roots manure-w T ater is now applied 
once daily. 
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Tr&cheUum coeruleum.— This and in a 
somewhat less degree the white-flowered 
form of it are useful in a variety of ways 
in the autumn. To assist the plants in de¬ 
veloping good, bold trusses which are now 
pushing up, they will now receive a stimu¬ 
lant in the shape of artificial manure. 

Celosla plumosa.—That the plumes may 
be vigorous and richly coloured, as 'well 
as to enable the plants to retain their 
leaves down to the rims of the pots, liquid 
manure in a diluted condition is now being 
applied daily. As soon as the plumes com¬ 
mence to develop, the plants will be re¬ 
moved to the flowering-house. 

Schlzanthus Wisetonensis. — For early 
spring flowering a batch of plants will be 
raised shortly, the seed being sown in pans, i 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, the requisite number w r ill be | 


pricked off and be subsequently transferred 
to 3-inch pots. The main sowing of this 
variety and the large-flowered hybrids will 
be deferred till September. 

Planting Broccoli, eto. — Since writing 
last w r eek heavy rains have fallen, of 
which advantage has been taken to plant 
out large breadths of Broccoli, especi¬ 
ally maincrop and late varieties; also 
Sprouting Broccoli and several different 
kinds of Kale. The planting in every in¬ 
stance lias taken place on very firm 
ground; so firm, in fact, that an iron bar 
lias, in many instances, had to lie used to 
make the holes for the plants. Tlants set 
out under these conditions make woody | 
stems and. as a rule, winter well. Further 
large breaks of Savoys have been planted, 
and one of Enfield Market Cabbage. When 
time can be spared the hoe will be got to 
work between the rows of all, both to 


loosen the soil and destroy w'eeds which, 
after the rain, will soon be making their 
appearance. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — The bulbs are 
now finally swelling, and promise to be 
very fine. To facilitate the swelling the 
tops will be bent over. So far it has been 
unnecessary to draw from the planted-out 
plots, as those left in the seed-drills in 
spring have furnished a useful and con¬ 
tinuous supply since stored Onions were 
used up. An extra quantity of seed was 
sown last autumn with a* view to provide 
an extra supply should such be needed, 
and, as an extra demand is likely to be 
the case for some time to come, a sowing 
on the same scale will take place a little 
later. 

Late Celery. — The final planting has 
token place under excellent conditions as 


regards moisture. All the same, the pre¬ 
caution was token to well water them 
home. 

Leeks.—The main crop of these has been 
got out, the plants being put into a trench, 
the same as for Celery, four rows in a 
trench. At the bottom of the trench is a 
layer of rotten manure G inches in thick¬ 
ness. 

Flower garden. — Flower beds need a 
periodical look over for the puri>ose of re¬ 
moving dead flowers ami decaying foliage, 
and that rain or water applied artificially 
may the more readily reach the roots of 
the plants the soil should be kept stirred 
as often as it can conveniently l>c done. 
Specimen plants in pots and tubs standing 
on lawns must have every attention in the 
way of watering, as the soil now dries out 
so quickly. Once the soil recedes from 
the sides of the pots or tubs through 


drought it is a difficult matter to get the 
balls properly moistened afterwards, to 
say nothing of the detrimental effect it has 
on the plants and flow T er production. * A 
mulch of finely-broken spent Mushroom 
dung helps to conserve moisture as well 
as encourage the formation of surface 
roots. Liquid manure may now be applied 
daily to such subjects as Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Mar¬ 
guerites, or a sprinkling of artificial 
manure given weekly. For Agapanthus 
umbellatus liquid is best, and at this time 
of year the roots can hardly be overdone 
with water. 

Rock garden.—All plants of a spreading 
habit of growdh have been curtailed as far 
as necessary to prevent them encroaching 
on other subjects of a more delicate or 
slower habit of growth, and the whole put 
in order generally. 

Wild garden.—Here the cutting of long 
Grass from between various subjects and 
where large quantities of bulbs for effect 
in spring are grown has been having at¬ 
tention, and the whole made tidy for the 
remainder of the season. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Perpetual or winter-flowering Carna¬ 
tions, of w r hicli we have a large number, 
are now growing freely. The earliest 
batch having filled the pots with roots is 
afforded weak stimulants. The stoking 
and tying of the plants are carried out as 
time permits. Light Bamboo-canes of 
about 3 feet in length are used, so that 
they will last the w’hole time the plant is 
growing. 

Freesias. — To obtain early flowers of 
Freesias it is necessary to pot a batch of 
bulbs at once. For general purposes 
5-inch or G-inch pots w r ill be found the 
most convenient. The [Kitting soil should 
be of a rather light, sandy nature, con¬ 
taining a good proportion of sifted leaf- 
soil. Place about eight of the largest- 
sized bulbs in a 5-inch pot, covering them 
an inch deep with soil. Place the pots in 
a cold frame and cover them wdth Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or coarse leaf-mould to keep the 
soil moist without watering until growth 
commences, removing the covering im¬ 
mediately they commence to grow\ 

Tulips, Roman Hyacinths, and the 
earliest varieties of Narcissi should also 
be potted up as soon as they can be 
obtained. These may either be grown in 
pots or boxes. Where large numbers are 
cultivated shallow boxes are the most 
convenient. A suitable soil for potting 
consists of tw T o-thirds good fibrous loam, 
one-third decayed leaf-soil, and a good 
sprinkling of coarse silver sand, adding 
a G-inch potful of bone-meal to eacli 
barrow r -load of soil. After potting, stand 
the boxes or pots outside in the open on 
an ash bottom, and cover them with ashes 
which have been well weathered. Fresh 
ashes should never be used for covering 
bulbs, as they are often poisonous. The 
boxes or pots should remain plunged about 
ten weeks. Examine them at intervals 
and remove any that have started into 
growth, standing them in the open, in an 
exposed position, until required. It is im¬ 
portant that bulbs intended for early 
forcing should be w r ell rooted previous to 
being put into a cool house to prepare for 
warmer conditions. Tulips may bo 
brought into a warm atmosphere after 
they have been placed for about, a fort¬ 
night in a cool greenhouse. It is not 
advisable to take Narcissi into a warm 
house until the flow r cr-buds can be seen. 

Antirrhinums are now making a splen¬ 
did show. They should not be omitted 
from any garden where masses of colour 
are required. Varieties can now be had in 



Darlingtonia californica. 
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many shades, ranging from white to deep 
crimson. There are three distinct classes 
—dwarf, medium, and tall—and all are 
worth growing. One great advantage in 
using the Antirrhinum in the flower^ 
garden is that it does not require the 
protection of a glass-house or frame during 
winter. By sowing seeds in February 
strong plants may be had in April, and if 
these are planted out early the plants have 
a long season in which to establish them¬ 
selves and then become sufficiently strong 
to give a good display the w'hole of the 
summer. To ensure continuity of bloom 
the old flower-spikes must be cut off as 
soon as the flowers have fallen. If the 
capsules are retained for the seed to 
mature on the plant they will at once 
cease blooming. Lateral growths develop 
and flower quickly, and it greatly assists 
to this end if water is afforded the plants 
during periods of drought. 

Pentstemons are also making a grand 
show. They are invaluable for massing 
in the mixed border or for growing in 
beds by themselves. The variety New¬ 
bury Gem is a distinct and graceful sort, 
which may be used in various ways in the 
flower garden. In order to extend the 
flowering season for as long as possible 
the plants should be watered frequently 
during dry weather, using diluted liquid 
manure occasionally. Few plants give a 
better return for liberal treatment than 
Pentstemons. 

Herbaceous borders.— Frequent hoeing 
and weeding are now necessary to keep 
the borders clean. Continue to stake and 
tie all plants which need support as often 
ns may be necessary. Care and judg¬ 
ment must be exercised in respect to such 
subjects as Michaelmas Daisies, that they 
are not tied together too tightly, and so 
present a bunched-up appearance, thus 
destroying that free, graceful habit which 
is one of the charms of these plants. ! 

Roses.— As the flowers fade they should 
be cut off, so that the strength of the 
plant will not be exhausted in the form¬ 
ing of seeds. Continue to syringe the 
plants with a reliable Quassia extract to 
preveut green fly establishing itself on the 
shoots. Some manurial assistance is very 
beneficial to Hoses at this period. 

Amaryllis Belladonna.— The present is a 
suitable time to plant bulbs of this. A 
sunny site near the wall of a greenhouse 
or dwelling-house should be chosen, and 
the soil should not only be well drained 
but some material, such as broken brick, 
which will foster early ripening and a 
general dryness of the soil, should be 
mixed with it. Under a liot-house wall, 
and in a narrow border, these bulbs can 
be depended upon to flower annually. 

Celery. — The whole of this is now 
planted, and the various early and late 
batches require periodical attention. 
During dry weather too much water can 
hardly be applied to Celery, whilst liquid 
manure should be given when the plants 
are well established. The Celery-fly is often 
troublesome at this season, and frequent 
dustings of fresh soot when the plants are 
damp, and pinching of the. maggots be¬ 
tween the finger and thumb, or picking off 
the affected parts, are the best methods of 
dealing with the pest. Continue to blanch 
the earliest supplies as advised in 
previous notes. 

Coleworts. —Good breadths of these are 
being planted on well-manured and 
deeply-dug ground, allowing a distance of 
1 foot all ways between the plants. 
Every spare piece of ground will be 
planted with these, ns they are much 
appreciated during the winter months, , 
Well water in at the time of planting, I 


also two or three times after to give them 
a good start should the weather be dry. 
The ground should be kept constantly 
stirred with the hoe to encourage a free 
growth. 

Spring Cabbage.— Another sowing of 
Cabbage seed will be made now, and from 
this sowing the principal plantation will 
be made. These plants will stand a hard 
winter better than those raised from 
seeds sown two or three weeks ago, 
although if the winter is mild those from 
the early sowing will be ready for use 
when most winter vegetables are running 
to seed. 

Spinach. — Another good sowing of 
winter Spinach will now be made on a 
plot of ground recently cleared of early 
Potatoes. The sowing made at this date 
will produce plants that stand well on the 
ground during winter and meet the 
spring demand. Sow the seeds sparingly 
and thin early so that the plants may 
grow dwarf and sturdy. 

Peas are doing remarkably well this 
season and yielding heavy crops. Main- 
crop and late varieties are making satis¬ 
factory growth and are flowering, setting, 
and swelling up well. 

Runner Beans are an important crop in 
most gardens, and they will repay any 
extra attention bestow r ed upon them at 
this time and onwards. The aim should 
be to prolong the bearing season as long 
as possible. They are gross feeders and 
will attain to a great height if well 
grown. A mulch of fresh manure will be 
of great benefit. 

Herbs. — Such herbs as Sage, Mint, 
Thyme, and Marjoram may now be cut, 
dried, tied in bundles, and hung up in an 
open shed for use during the winter 
months. Occasional sowings of Chervil 
should be made at intervals on a south 
border. Sow the. seeds thinly in drills 
draw'll at 10 inches apart. When large 
enough gradually thin the seedlings until 
they are (5 inches opart. 

F. W. Gat.i.oi’. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cold frames. — After the bedding-out 
plants have been removed and until the 
autumn, cold frames are sometimes not 
utilised to any great extent. They may, 
how'ever, be made to pay for the space 
they occupy by growing in them Vegctable 
Marrows, Lettuces, Mustard and Cress, or 
such like catch-crops, winch can be cleared 
off in time to provide room for the strictly 
autumn cold frame crops. In the course 
of the week such of these frames as are 
now available have been cleaned down and 
the soil in them, where needful, top- 
dressed, in order that the frame-culture 
of Carrots may be shortly commenced. 
The varieties preferred for this puri>ose 
are Early Horn and Scarlet Nantes. The 
seed is sown thinly and as soon as possi¬ 
ble after germination thinning is done, a 
plentiful supply of Carrots being available 
in late autumn and early winter. Carrots 
grown in this way are usually immune 
from attacks of grub. Turnips grown in 
a similar way are, as a general rule, of 
very good quality, and are appreciated 
when those grown in the garden begin to 
get old. Sowing will be delayed fbr a 
w’eek or two yet. A sowing of Parsley 
made about this time will ensure a sup¬ 
ply throughout winter and spring. I think 
it better to sow Parsley directly in the 
frame than to sow it in the open and lift 
and replant the necessary quantity W'hen 
some size has been attained. In the latter 
case the check sometimes leads to early 
seeding—wiien it does not result in the loss 


of a percentage of the plants. If any spare 
frames with ready-made beds can be 
afforded, it will be found that Strawberry 
runners put out at this time will form ex¬ 
cellent plants for going into their per¬ 
manent quarters in late August or early 
September. These can be lifted with ex¬ 
cellent balls, and if planted during showery 
weather will experience but little check. 

Hedge-clipping.— This is a very suitable 
time at which to commence cutting soft- 
wooded hedges. Privet, when kept neatly 
trimmed, makes a very useful hedge, and 
if it is not so impenetrable as Thorn it is 
much prettier at all times, Thorns, when 
kept closely trimmed, losing their chief 
attraction in spring. Sweet Briar, now 
passing out of flower, may very w’ell be 
clipped in rather closely. It will be found 
that young growths are produced before 
the close of the season in sufficient quantity 
to ensure a good display of bloom early 
next year. This is the month, too, when 
Beech hedges may be trimmed. At one 
time these hedges here were cut with the 
shears, but, owing to their greatly in¬ 
creased dimensions the w T ork is now done 
with the hedge-knife, and is entrusted to 
skilled hands, who, by reason of long prac¬ 
tice, make a tidy and workman-like job. 
Snow'berry makes a rather ornamental 
hedge, and soon becomes, by rhason of the 
suckers annually throwrn up from the 
roots, very close and thick. The trimming 
of Holly hedges is, of course, best delayed 
till the early months of the year. Prunings 
ought to be removed at once, for they form 
lurking places for slugs, etc., and in the 
case of the Beech are apt to be infested 
by a species of aphis which is better out 
of the w*ay. 

Greenhouses. —From time to time some 
re-arrangement in the greenhouse is neces¬ 
sary, for although the attractions out of 
doors at this season outweigh those under 
glass, the plant-houses are alw'ays interest¬ 
ing, more especially in dull or wet weather. 
In the course of the w’eek a batch of Mal- 
maison Carnations which had been placed 
out of doors to delay the blooming was 
got under cover. This lot being intended 
mainly.for decoration, disbudding was only 
slightly done, and if the blooms in¬ 
dividually will not be so large as would 
otherwise have been the case they will be 
much more numerous—and, after all, it is 
quite possible to have Carnation blooms 
too largo. Effective at this time is Statice 
profusa, and so, too, is Diplacus glutinosus. 
These two not often met with plants were 
at one time much’ more popular than is 
now the case, but they are very useful in 
the summer and autumn for the green¬ 
house. Certainly, their requirements are 
a little more pressing than in the more 
commonly met with plants, but any little 
trouble involved in their culture is w’ell 
repaid. Good batches of Celosia plumosa 
and of C. Tliompsoni are at this time very 
ornamental. These showy things make 
fairly good room plants, and keep in good 
order for some time. When in bloom they 
may be given a lower temperature than 
that in which they were grown, and as 
aphis and red spider are apt to be trouble¬ 
some in the case of Cclosias a look-out 
must be kept for these pests. A large 
batch of double-flowering Begonias selected 
from seedlings of 1914 is now beginning to 
bloom freely in 5-inch and G-inch pots. 
The majority of these will be permitted to 
flower in these pots, but any specially 
promising plants will be moved on into 
S-inch pots. Schizanthuses are effective, 
and a number of single - stemmed 
Hydrangeas w’hich were purposely re¬ 
tarded are not without value. Helio¬ 
tropes, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Petunias, 
in addition to Ferns and Coleufces, are the 
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principal other things now cultivated, 
although, by and bye, variety will be found 
in the inclusion of Crinums, Vallotas, and 
Hymenocallis, with, of course, Liliums. 
So far as possible watering is done in the 
early morning. Ventilation is given very 
freely just at present, both at the sides 
and ridges of the houses, and both by day 
and by night. 

Boilers, eto. —In the course of the week 
the water has been run off boilers and 
pipes, valves an<f connections looked over, 
and the pipes refilled. This practice very 
often saves trouble at a later date, and 
when the fire may be needed at short 
notice. In the older types of boiler there 
must of necessity remain an accumulation 
of sediment which it is impossible to dis¬ 
lodge, and in the case of those who may 
be putting in new boilers it is well worth 
while to see to it that a screw-out plug or 
two is inserted low down at the end or 
side of the boiler in order that it may be 
thoroughly cleaned, at least once a year. 
The fuel question seems likely to be more 
embarrassing than ever, especially for 
those of us who ore remote not only from 
pits, but from railways as well. It would 
seem advisable, therefore, in view of possi¬ 
ble shortage, to see that all bunkers are 
filled up now so far as possible. Coke is 
a very good fuel in mixture with coal, but 
it is bulky, and, weight for weight, coal 
is, in the end, the cheaper fuel. It is, in 
any case, false economy to use a cheap 
grade of coal, for it does not generate heat 
so well, is dirtier'to work with, is responsi¬ 
ble for much clogging and choking of 
furnaces, and is, further, objectionable on 
account of its dense black smoke. 

Sweet Peas. —After having been rather 
at a standstill for some time, owing to the 
drought. Sweet Peas have again resumed 
growth, but owing to the chilly nights re¬ 
cently there is a certain amount of bud¬ 
dropping. A return to warmer weather 
will put an end to this; meantime* in order 
to stimulate root-action and to encourage 
growth, a dressing of soot was lightly hoed 
in during the week. 

Herbaceous Paonies. — It seems to me 
that sufficient attention is not imid to the 
later (sinensis) type of Pteonies. These 
are much later in their period of'blooming 
than the older and better known sorts, and 
they can be had in a very wide range of 
colour. The flowers are light in character, 
can be cut with long and wiry stems, and 
are, in conjunction with their own foliage, 
useful in large vases. These Pteonies, in 
addition to their value in the borders, 
associate well with shrubs of moderate and 
graceful growth, and they are also useful 
for forming foregrounds. 

Vegetable garden. —The rain has again 
started weeds into growth, and during the 
week the hoe has been run through several 
quarters, although the increasing thickness 
of the crops helps to keep down weeds. 
Cauliflowers have been much benefited by 
the recent showers, and are now making 
good progress. Lettuces, too, have bene¬ 
fited. These, if they cannot be regularly 
supplied with moisture, soon bolt, and 
there has been a marked tendency to this 
during the past month. More Cauliflower 
plants are being planted in places from 
which early Potatoes have been lifted. 
These plants will provide useful hearts 
late in the season. So far, Peas, that is, 
the later varieties, seem likely to be satis¬ 
factory, the early and midseason varieties 
being already useful, the latter a shade 
earlier than is necessary. Mention may be. 
made of Alderman, a Pea which is at pre¬ 
sent yielding huge crops of excellent pods. 
Late Potatoes have been looked through 
and rogued. W. McGuffog. 

Balmne Garden?, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose leaves Injured (A Lover of Roses).— 
Without specimens of the leaves, and judging 
by your description of the injury, we can only 
conclude that they have been eaten by the 
larvee of the Rose sawfly or slug-worm (Erio- 
campa rosse). This insect devours the upper 
part of the leaf, leaving the lower epidermis 
intact. It may be combated by spraying the 
leaven with a nicotine wash or paraffin emul¬ 
sion. 

Double Zinnias (S . C .).—These plants re¬ 
quire a deep, loamy soil, and if other condi¬ 
tions are suitable they will bloom freely from 
July until the frost cuts them down in 
autumn. There is now a very fine selection to 
be had, the flowers of many being as large as 
those of the China Aster, perfect in form, and 
varying in colour, there being golden-yellow, 
magenta, rose, pink, purple, and cream- 
coloured sorts. For cutting for vases they are 
invaluable, for, in addition to supplying so 
many colours, they last for a long time in 
water. In order to grow Zinnias well a warm 
situation and abundance of water are neces¬ 
sary. 

Lysichitum camtschatense (.V. M .).—This 
is a native of swampy districts in Northern 
Asia and America, and forms a stout root- 
stock from which is pushed up a tuft of 
handsome, oblong, lanceolate leaves, in good 
examples each considerably over a foot in 
length. They have sometimes a distinct 
mottled appearance. The flowers, which ap- 

g ear before the leaves are developed, are 
orne on a stout stem from 6 inches to a 
foot in height. The showiest portion of the 
inflorescence is the rich yellow epathe, which 
gives it a distinct appearance. At Kew it has 
been grown in the Himalayan portiou of the 
temperate-house as well as out-of-doors. 

Banksian Rose not flowering (Mrs. F. T. 
Simpson ).—Your Rose is evidently over¬ 
crowded. You should cut out now all the soft, 
sappy shoots and thin those that remain, 
spreading them out as much as you can to 
admit sun and air. Do not cut back the 
•shoots that you leave—only just tip them. 
These will make small lateral growths, which, 
if shortened next spring to three or four eyes, 
will flower. The Banksian Rose requires a 
warm wall and a well drained border with two 
or three years’ growth to see it at its best. 
Seeing your Roses do so well, the soil evidently 
suits them, and we should not trouble about 
any manure for them when planting. A little 
bone-meal mixed with the soil would do good. 

Staking Dahlias, etc. (I).).—In staking 
Dahlias do not tie them up in the shape of a 
broom by drawing all the shoots tightly to 
one stake, for this mode gives them an un¬ 
natural and ugly appearance, and when 
strong winds prevail the wdiole are frequently 
blown down together. It is a much more 
effectual and better-lookiug plan to use four 
or five moderate-sized stakes for each plant, 
to which tie the branches out; this has the 
double advantage of improving their appear¬ 
ance and letting light and air through the 
plants, which keep them, if thinned out, 
dwarf and strong. Water must be given 
liberally when the ground is at all dry, of 
thev will receive a very severe check. If 
grown in beds by themselves the whole sur¬ 
face of the soil should be mulched over with 
3 inches of rotten manure; if in borders 
amongst other plants, a space ought to be 
mulched round each Dahlia as far as the roots 
extend. 

FRUIT. 

Fig, propagating the (C. J. Bolitho ).—The 
Fig is readily propagated either from suckers, 
which are usually obtained at the foot of 
established trees outdoors, or by cuttings. 
The former should be detached from the 
parent tree during the winter, when, with 
care, they are usually to be had with roots 
adhering. In this case nothing further 
beyond planting them in the desired positions 
is necessary, unless it is to mulch the sur¬ 
face for the purpose of excluding frost. Cut¬ 
tings made of well-ripened wood and about 
9 inches in length, with their point buds in¬ 
tact, strike readily in heat in early spring. 
These are best inserted in 4-inch pots filled 
with loamy soil, placing a pinch of sand at 
the base to facilitate rooting. When well 
rooted give them a shift into 7-inch pots, and 
grow on until the new compost- is permeated 
with roots, then gradually harden them off, 
and finally plant out where required. Estab¬ 
lished plants can also be purchased at a cheap 
rate. 

Fruit-tree* gumming (Col. R. Norton ).— 
Your fruit-trees are suffering . from what is 
known as "gumming,” the primary cause of 
which in stone fruit-trees is imperfect root- 
action and lack of food. Without doubt, the 
roots have got down into poor soil, and are 
not running near the surface. A gardener 
who finds his fruit-trees gumming and 
knows the inevitable result, unless checked, 
will be death, also knows that the cause lies 
in the roots. He, therefore, opens a trench 
2 feet wide and as deep round the tree, some 
3 feet to 4 feet from the stem, according to 
the sire of the tree, cutting off very neatly all 
roots found, then grubbing under the bqll and 


cutting all downward ones. Then he fills in 
the spaces thus made with some good yellow 
loam, with which is mixed some lime-rubble 
or old plaster. When all is filled un ho forks 
off the soil over the roots and replaces with 
fresh, finally giving the tree-roots a mulch or 
top-dressing of half-decayed manure. Such 
treatment will steady and moderate the 
growth and the gumming will disappear. 

VEGETABLES. 

Chicory bolting (C. J. Bolitho ).—It is very 
unusual, if the Beed has been saved from a 
good Btock, for Chicory to bolt so early in the 
season. The fact of the seed being sown at 
the period mentioned does not explain the 
matter, although it was quite early enough 
for Devon. The only conclusion we can arrive 
at is that it is a case of reversion or deteriora¬ 
tion of stock. Chicory is an indigenous plant, 
and that grown in gardens is a cultivated or 
selected form of it, so you will readily under¬ 
stand that reversion is sometimes liable to 
occur. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Withholding a prize (J. .4J.—The obvious 
intention of the wording in the class to which 
you refer is that six herbaceous perennials, 
six varieties, were required. By your own 
showing you had "three different coloured 
Delphiniums in one vase” and if, in addition, 
you had five other vases of dissimilar varie¬ 
ties, then your exhibit contained eight varie¬ 
ties instead of six, and this being an infringe¬ 
ment of the schedule, the judges were justi¬ 
fied in withholding the prize from your ex¬ 
hibit. Whether the three varieties of Del¬ 
phinium all came from the same pod of seed 
or not does not in the least affect the ques¬ 
tion, and you only quibble with the condi¬ 
tions when you say that "the schedule doeB 
not say it must not be more than six varie¬ 
ties.” What is quite plain is that "six 
vases” and “six varieties” were required, 
and if you interpret that to mean fewer or 
more than " six, whether of vases or varie¬ 
ties, then you merit disqualification. 

Making mead (R. Wray ).—After the honey 
has been run from the combs the latter should 
be steeped in water to clear the honey from 
the wax. When the liquor is strong enough 
to float an egg (the wax having been pre¬ 
viously removed) it is boiled for about an 
hour, and then put into the brewing-tub to 
ferment. It is stirred occasionally to promote 
fermentation, and in a few days put into 
casks. When fermentation is nearly finished 
it is bunged down, leaving a peg-hole, 1 which 
is soon after closed. Another way is to pour 
5 gallons of boiling water upon 20 lb. of 
honey, then boil and remove the scum as it 
rises; then add 1 oz. of Hops, and boil for ten 
minutes more; then put the liquor into a tub 
to cool. When reduced to about 75 (legs. Falir. 
add a little yeast, smeared on a niece of 
toasted bread. It should stand in a warm 
room, and be stirred occasionally, and when 
it carries a head be put into casks. It is 
greatly improved by age. Htill another way 
is to nut 3 lb. of honey and the peel of four 
Lemons into 2 gallons of water; boil for half 
an hour, and skim well. Ferment with yeast, 
and let it stand for six months; then bottle 
for use. We do not reply to queries by post. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

R. M. Beach .—Judging by the piece of wood 
you send us, the tree is too far gone to recover, 
and the only thing you can do is to grub it 
up and burn it .——George B. Far.- See note in 
issue of July 24th, page 462, rc " Summer Prun¬ 
ing.”-Gardener.—See reply to ” V. W.,” in 

this issue, page 490. re "Carrot-fly .”——Joseph 
Largcn.— The photograph you send shows what 
is known as a fasciated stem, which is not at 
all uncommon. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. McLeod.—The speci¬ 
men is a species of Peeudopanax, but the 
species has not been identified. It is not a 
common plant, in the open air in the British 

Isles.-w. H. Smith .--Impossible to name 

without flowers or fruit.- Geo. 11. liippin.-- 

The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans). of which 

there are several forms.-C. Tomkmson.^- 1, 

Gvpsophila prostrata rosea; 2, Pentstemon 
heterophyllus -—-Miss Jacobson .—Campanula 

garganica.- Guelder.—I, Alstroemeria auran- 

tiaca; 2, Saxifraga aizoides; 3, Dianthus del- 
toides; 4, Sedum albidum; 5. Diauthus del- 

toidee albus.-.4. M. L. B. G. L.--A. Epilo- 

bium angustifolium, a good form; B, bidalcea 
malvseflora, probably; should like to see more 
complete specimen.—I?. D. —1, Malva mos- 
chata; 2, Ajuga replans; 3. Lychnis diurna 

fl-pi. • 4, Campanula lactiflora.- N. —1, 

Coronilla Emem«; 2. Leyceeteria formosa; 3, 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 4. Berberis Aqmfohum. 

-.4non.—1, Veronica Traverei; 2, Lonicera 

Ledebouri; 3. Kalmia latifolia; 4, Francoa son- 

chifolia.- W. G. F.— 1, Veronica repens; 2, 

Alstroemeria aurantiaca; 3, Campanula ra punt 

culoides; 4, Hemerocallis fulva.- Guelder.— 

1 and 2, Varieties of Delphinium. These, how¬ 
ever, are so much alike that unless by com¬ 
paring them with those Ln a collection we are 
unable to definitely name the 6orts.you semiI; 
3, Veronica spioata; 4. Specimen insufficient. 

- Birkenhead. —1. Catalpa bignonioidcs: ^ 

Polygonum sachalinense. 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


eureka; 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
l KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT. . 


[ LABOUR SAVERS.'eureka" lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine. Insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka J 
articles - They are always satisfactory If any 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


1 1 Ojlr AddrmTOM LI N S ON it HAYWARD L T » LINCOLN. J l 


THE 3T0URBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR r. UEKNHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, A a 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
me elsewhere, send for Revised 
I'rice List, giving full particu¬ 
lars. free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED »• arc now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whero all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall. Marsh Plnnts. and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden." 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. Gd. net; post 
Iree. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W C _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 



Coy aright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
}ointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asplialte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


GLASS. 


Speolal Prloes for Cash with Order In HulL 
CLAS8, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 



CASH WITH ORDER. _ Strong 

Sizok. Floor. 

6 rt. long. 4 ft. wide. 7 ft. high ..£2 6 0 6 - 

7 ft. long. 5 ft. wide. 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide. 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 
12 ft. long, 8 ft, wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23- 
Carviage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yeans. HEDFORD. 
IForls, 6 acres. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and soldOTer20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AM) TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
* aiul the finest, catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMI NGHAM. _ 

■REST GARDEN NETS, selected, 50 by 4yds. 

LI 25 by 8 yds . 8s. each. Special sq. nets, bound with cords, 
guaranteed cover exact measurements, stout J-inch mesh, 
2d sq. yd., any size to order, carr. paid. List; samples free. 
Goods sent passenger train receipt of order.—W. OLIVER 
ALLEN. Net Works, Porthleven. Cornwall. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


9x7in .23- .. 41/6 

10 and II x 8 in. 24 6 .. 45- 

12, 13, 14. 15 x 8 in. 25 - .. 46 - 

11, 12.13, 14 x 9 in. 26 - 47- 

12. 13. 14x10 m. 27/- .. 49- 

13x11 in.28- .. 51- 

16.18. 20 x lOin.1 

16.18, 20x11 in. 29- .. 53 - 

12, 14. 15. 16, 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. .. ) 

16,17. 18, 20x13 in.i kc, 

16.18.20.22,24 x 14m. . i 66 “ 

20, 22. 24 x 15 in. \ M 

18, 20. 22. 21 x 16in.J 58 “ 

20. 22.24 x 18 in. 33 - 60 - 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 -; icwt.,43; Jcwt., 
26; 14lbs_, 1/6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. i 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2 in. I±x2in. Ux21in. I£x2in. 11 x 21 in. 1 i x 2| in. 

53 6 6 7 6 8- 8 3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 

I 10 tier cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Banded, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. «Sc T. ROSS, X.td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 

Strength. wUtte'sPo *81 
60 Callonal^jS9^^ pj ^ 

Drums free. m _ 

-- Per 1/9 Tin. 

_ 2 —To make 30 Galls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD.. DONCASTER. 


Puttlev 
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IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” Advertisement Rates. 

and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying: form - 

and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or BookstallScale of Charges for 

Advertisements in 

Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.- Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 

further notice to . three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 

page, if guaranteed, Is. por line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advortisemonts, lOs. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

A ddress . Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 

accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening- Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6 ; six months, 3/3 ; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 
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BARR’S SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

, Finest strains of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Special 
List on application. 

PARR’S AUTUMN-FLOWERING BULBS. 

Autumn Crocuses, Colchicums, hardy Cyclamens, 
8temhergias, Roman Hyacinths, etc. List on application. 
—BARR & SONS. King-streot. Covent Garden. London. 

TIOBBIE’S SPECIAL OFFER OF SEEDS 

for Summer Sowing: Exhibition Requisites, eta, poHt 
free on application.—DOBBIE A Co., Royal Seedsmen, 
Edinburgh. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

“■ Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, eta Materials nnd plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 

VH ALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

» » plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, eta, post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and Judge of their variety 
and quality? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—List of Cuttings 

. now ready. Carnations and Phlox for Autumn plant¬ 

ing. 700 varieties. Awarded over 600 Gold and Silver 
Medals and Prizes. Catalogues of any or all the above free. 
—S. PYE, Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang. 

TRILLIONS PLANTS.— Prize Leeks, Is. 100. 

Prize Celery, Is. 100. Fine Cauliflowers, earliest 
Cabbages. Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Sprouting Broccoli, 
Curly Kale, Spring Broccoli, all 6d. 100.—D. BIRD, Dept 3, 
Boxheflge Farm. Banbury. 

QURPLUS PLANTS. —10 Lovely Primula 

sinensis, very strong; 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, the 
bent you can buy ; 12 new brilliant Cactus Cinerarias, very 
large flowers 32 Strong plants, 2s. 6d.. free. 2 Fine double 
Begonias gratis.—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, 
Banbury. 

"EVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

■*“* tions should not fail to read O. H. Tamlevin's “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN A CO.. Raby Flower Farm, Willaston. Chester. 

A LPINE AURICULAS, Argus, Firefly, Una, 

Perfection, Mrs. P. Campbell, Ganymede, 8d. each, the 
six 3s. 3*1 — H. GRANT, Chew Stoke, Bristol. 

■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

Do not he misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd.. Is.; 
by 2 yds.. 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Ordereover 5e. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Onlv address, H. J. GA.jSON. Net W T orks, Rye 
Established 126 years. 

f OOK ! TANNED GARDEN NETTING 

-LJ -PROMPT DISPATCH GUARANTEED. 45 yards 
long by 1 yard wide, Is.; 45 by 2,2s.; 45 by 3, 3s. Orders over 
2s., carriage paid. Odd Net for bush work, 8 lbs. Is— 
MOORE A CO.. Net Works, Rye. ’ 

SMITHS SUSSEX TRUG BASKETS, the 

best for use in the garden. Four Prize Medals. Send 
for Price List.—THOMAS SMITH A SONS, Hurstmonceux 
Sussex. ’ 

VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping ; Rockery.—GEO. VINT A 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle. Bradford. 

■RUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

ment of all kinds: Summer Houses, Arches, Porches 
Pergolas. Arbours, Beals, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, Aa Illustrated Catalogues post free —BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD.. Norwich. 


h VUAJL W UkJ lUl 

Greenhouses, eta—Write for special prices. Give length 
- - - - - ” ’ ‘ trded 


and width 
1865, 1881 


.h of greenhouse. Catalogues frea—Medals awan 
i, 189o.—J. A.TTWOOD, Stourbridge. 
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TTELWAY’S. — Tho leading house for hardy 

”7“ herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
‘ the country—of all the choicest border plants: Pfeonios, 

\ Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., eta Permanent Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at reduced 
’ War Prices. Order now from-KELWAY A SON, Retail 

1 Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE.— 

_5 , “Britain’s Great Cabbage.” For August sowing. 

I Earliest and best in cultivation. Remarkably free from any 
tendency to "bolt.” Awarded hundreds of First prizes at 
shows. 6d. and Is. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce, post free. 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE. — Mr. 

* John Lewis, Gardener to Tom Oram, Esq., writes: 

I have grown your Emperor Cabbage for over 20 years, and 
have never seen one ‘bolt. 1 I think it is the bost Cabbage 
that can lie grown for all gardens, large or small."—WEBB 

A SONS, LTD.,The King’sSeedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

TILLEY’S GUERNSEY BULBS.—Home- 

grown, well-ripened and hardy. 8upport British 
Industry, British Capital, and British Labour. Descriptive 
Catalogue Just issued.—LILLEY. Dept. I, Guernsey. 

WATERER’S OCTOBER SALE by Auction 

* ’ at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs. Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Chinese Trees, Rock Plants, Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, Ac. Catalogue free —JOHN WATEKER, 
SONS, A CRISP, LIMITED, Liverpool-street Arcade, 
E.C., and Bagshot, Surrey. 

| pERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

.. Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royally.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.8., Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new nnd rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 

G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent, 

T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready.—J. A. 
COOPER, Lissadell (No. 3), Sligo, Irelnnd. 

HNE <fe ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 
tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 

92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

TjON’T MISS THIS.—Fill up all vacant 

spaces now. Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Savoy, Leeks, 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Early and Late, Curled Kale, 
and Sprouting Broccoli Plants, all at 60 for 3d. Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Heliotrope, Salvia patens, Campanulas, 
all at 4 for 3d. All are of my usual flrst-class quality. All 
orders over Is. free.—S. G. LEIGH. Broughton, Hants. 

PEST GARDEN NETTING —If you want 

-U the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 

TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, with 

strong cord attached to top and bottom, easy to erect 
and take away, 25 yards long by 2 yards wide, 6a. ; 25 by 3, 

7a : 25 by 4, 8s ; standards for same, 10 feet high, Is. each’ 
—MOORE A CO , Net Works, Rye. 

-(TUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth - 

-LL bonnd volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home. ” Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincolns Inn fields, London. W.C. - , 

Cl ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. — C.-N. ; 

vJ Fibre, 2». 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam. Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand 
each 3s. per sack ; Raftia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal. 10s. cwt. List 1 
free.—W. HERBERT A CO., Hop Exchange, 8.K. . 

CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. ' 

Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that ■ 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine r 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL * 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; burns 6 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid I 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No . 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 1 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL * 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman I 
or Seedsman for my Bmall pink List —G. H. RICHARDS, r 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1 


OUTTON’S CABBAGES for August Sowing. 

^ —Sutton’s Harbinger Cabbage, per packet. Is., post 
free. The earliest and beat. A ward of Merit R.H.S., after 
trial at Wisley. Geo. J. Frost, Esq., writes: “ My Cabbages 
are always the envy and admiration of everyone who sees 
them. I never fail to let people know that they are the 
inimitable Harbinger, in my opinion the finest early Cabbage 
ever raised.” 


BUTTON’S APRIL CABBAGE, per packet, 

^ la., post free. 


BUTTON’S Flower of Spring CABBAGE, 

^ per ounce, la., post free._ 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _ 

QHOICE PLANTS. — Delphinium Queen 

Mary, 10s. 6d. each ; Scabiosa pterocepbala, 6d. each ; 
Philadelphus mierophyllus, Is. each ; Plagiauthus Lyalli, 
3s. 6d. each ; Saxifraga ciesia, Is. each ; Rose Louise Cather¬ 
ine Breslau, 2s. 6d. each; Tho Mocassin Flower (Cypripedimn 
spectabile), Is. 6tl. each; Erigeron speciosus superbus, 6d. 
each. The above were described in last week's Gardening 
Illustrated, and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUN- 
YARL) A CO., L T D., The Royal Nurseries , Maidstone. 

"DUN YARD’S STRAWBERRIES.—Our new 

Catalogue is Now Ready and will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains have 
fallen at Maidstone, and the runners should bo strong and 
early this year. The best new varieties are included.— 
GEO. BUNYARD & CO.. Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


"BATHS HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

" Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ac., as supplied to the Royal Parka and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. II. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Floral Farms. Wisbech. 


"BATHS CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

-A-* Pieonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech ._ 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground. Os. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.—LAXTON BROTHERS. Bedford. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'■A 5s., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., froe; 50 evergreen 

rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50 Osmundaregalis, 10s., 
free.—P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

CJEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING.—Pedi- 

^ gree strains. Reasonable prices. Catalogue, 72 pages, 80 
illustrations, free.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Kst. 1890. 


TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

colour, specially preparod, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size inode. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—EL J. GASSON, Net 
Works Rye. Established 12b years._ 


HARDEN POTS.—10 8*in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in., 

20 5 in., 30 3J in., 30 3Jin., 20 2}in., packed free, in crate 


(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.- 
Silver street Potteries. Brierley Hill. 


-THOS. JEAVONS, 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

• “ Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardena, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 


Applia 
uses No. 


and 


’all kinds. Latest Catalogues (Poultry 
s No. 181a or Kennels No. 181) Bent post free on appli- 
—BOULTON A PAUL. Ltd.. Norwich. 


[N VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in tho 

L Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
ind the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
spider, American Blight, Thrip. Green Flv, Ac. Sold in tins 
id. to 6s. each. Wholesale—PRICE S PATENT CANDLE 


—" Vitrolite," far superior to White lead Paint, 10s. 
rail. "Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
iculars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove SVbrks, 
ersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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DANIELS BROS.11° 

BY ROYAL WARRANT MApUflfH 

toh.m.the king riv/i\inMi#n 


SANKEYS’gS'POTS 

w Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


State quantity of each size required and have ' carriage paid 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amount* to hall value ol 
goods), or write lor Price List. free. 

SPECIAL POIS ol all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY' SON f LTP. 
Bui we II PoM-eries. NOTTINGHAM. 


THE POPULAR JERSEY COLLECTIONS 


and Hyacinths at Christmas 

are still sufficiently novel to be attractive 
quite apart from their high decorative 
value. The Hyacinth bulbs have been 
specially treated to induce them to bloom 
about 12 weeks after planting. They grow 
well in ordinary rooms In pots of soil, or in 
bowls or vases filled with “ Bees’ Fertile 
Bulb Fibre." Send your orler now so that 
the bulbs may be delivered in good time. 


power or your ground 
at high pressure. 

It doubles and trebles the yield by its rich 
diffusion of food throughout the soil. It 
,^-rv^a*. is food — real food — for 

„ plants and soil alike. 

| \ CARMONA is the very 

V ^ essence of good Plant Food 

Front all Seedsmen in tins, 6d., 
1/-. 2.6; bags, 14 lbs.. 4 6; 28 lbs., 
\ | V 7,6; 56 lbs., 12/6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- 

Sole Proprietors 
and 

Manufacturers: 

ROBINSON 
BROTHERS, 
LTD., 

West Bromwich. 


Exceptional Value. Unsurpassed Quality. 
Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs. 


(armona 

*CUARAHTILD^ 

Fertilizer 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 


ip SOW NOW 1|P 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 


THE FINEST ONION IN CULTIVATION IS 

DANIELS’ SELECTED AILSA CRAIG. 

L ARGE handsome Bulb#. When well grown, weigh 2 II*. 

to 3 it*, each, and of splendid flavour; first < la»s for 
exhibition. Seed with cultural directions, Per 02 5V-; per pkt Dd. 

OTHER ONIONS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. ^ 

DANIELS’ GIANT ROCCA. One of the best .. per or. 0 U 
ITALIAN TRIPOLI, lied or White .. • • .. 0 8 

WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI. Very large, pkt. 4d. „ 1 •• 

ZITTEAU GIANT YELLOW. Very flno .. • • .. 0 6 

CABBAGES FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

DANIELS' DEFIANCE. A very fine,short legged,conipoct, 
mid early variety; growing to 10 or 12 lbs each, ex¬ 
ceedingly tender. Our own special stock 

per pkt. fid.; per oz. 1 6 
DANIELS'LITTLE QUEEN. Very early .. lid.; „ 1 •’> 

ELLAM 8 EARLY DWAItK. Splendid stock .. ,, 0 ;> 

FLOWER OK SPRING. Small, very early .. 0 6 

DANIELS' GIANT RED DRUMHEAD. Very fine .. 1 0 

Full tOl of I'eoetobU and Flower Seed*, facially recommended 
- ,- j-- pygi j rt e on application. 


RUNNEfi 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


for pretent towing, gralii 


FOR 


LATE CROPPING 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 


\W & son’s 

spdejvdid 

DUTCH BULBS. 


Per pint, 1/9 post free 
— Catalogues Free. — 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 4 DAYS’ SALE 
of exceptionally well-grow’n NURSER\ 
STOCK, by order of Messrs. JOHN 
WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., in 
order to clear the ground for replanting. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions to .SELL BY AUCTION 
on the promises on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, SEPT. 29 and 30 and OCTOBER 1 and 2, 
6,000 Rhododendrons of the choicest named varieties 
front this renowned Collection, including 1,200 Pink 1 pa.r-1. 
Alice, Corona, and Bagshot Ruby. Hundreds of hedge 
Yews and HollicB, exceptionally good, bushy, and well- 
furnished plants. A very flno collection of Conifers, 
including a wonderful lot of well-rooted specimens and 
also hundreds of other sizes for belting and general 
planting Choiee collections of Japanese Maples, Chinese 

” I.iir_ Tmnt Ktirnha T.’ottAS Itivk 


92, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. ^ 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 

CATALOGUE free from Ovcrveen, Holland, or 

RTENS & CO., 3, Cross Lane, London,JL.C, 


Managing Director. 


BAMBOO S 

2ft., 9<1. ; 3 ft., 1/3 ; 4 ft., 1/4.1/6,1/11, 2/6; 
5 ft., 5/-; G ft., 6 /- ; 7 ft., 7/-; 8 ft,, 10/- 

Dyed Green Bamboo Canes, Square Rose Stakes, 
Creosoted Trellis, Fruit Netting, Labels, ltaflla and 
Tying Materials, Tarred Rope and Twine, bhreds, 
Bamboo and Birch Brooms, Basic Slag,Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut Fibre, sc. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


Morley & District Paxton Society. 

ANNUAL 

Chrysanthemum Show 


Saturday, November 20, 1915, 

TOWN HALL, MORLEY, 


The Original Bamboo Company. 


Established 1S87. 


Hon. Sec., T. BLAKELEY, 

100, Peel Street, MORLEY. 


RIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Obconlcas, Calceolarias, &c. 

16 per do/..; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

- Nurseries, COVENTRY 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 


and you are sure illllli 
to b* right. K2* 
m.tructe.1 Greenhouse. Frames, 
ten free for a postcard 


GREENHOUSE 


JOHN STEVENS & SON, 


HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 


rpiIE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-t- — Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8d. - 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln s I nn Fields. Tendon . W.C. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of all Seedsmen 

StravoQn Chemicai C< L’° rs (jun n Victoria S* London 


Price List free from — 

G r. BROWN 
TRESCO, 8CILLY 


BULB GARDENS, 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS —In two PartB: Knglish-Latin and L&tin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12s. 6d. A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and ghrulwc — 


GOLDER’S GREEN,N.W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

C«anottiu8 Charles Detrlohe. — I have 
tried some of the numerous kinds of 
Ceanothus raised in French nurseries, but 
most of them are feeble in colour and 
without charm. This, from Sir Frank 
Crisp, is a soft, good purple, and well 
worth trying. The flowering at this sea¬ 
son is a gain.—W. 

Iris orlentalls.— This handsome Iris is 
very variable. I have had a good form 
for many years, but I saw a much finer 
variety in the gardens at Lochanhead 
House, Dumfries, the other day. Large in 
size, and showing the ivory-white and 
yellow colouring to perfection, this was a 
very desirable variety. It was growing In 
the borders with a good selection of her¬ 
baceous plants.—S. Abnott. 

Campanula exclsa. — This interesting 
species, which comes to us from Sir Frank 
Crisp, is usually found at high altitudes, 
the flowers pale blue and deeply cut. At 
the base, between each two lobes, this in¬ 
cision takes the shape of a round hole, 
this suggesting the name. The whole 
plant is not more than 4 inches or 5 Inches, 
high and likes a position not fully exposed 
to the sun, but where the air is cool and 
moist. It docs well in the moraine. 

Iris ruthenlca. — This Iris, now in 
flower, is rare. It is. a native of Russia 
and Siberia and Is perfectly hardy. It 
appreciates light soil and a position 
where it is fully exposed to the sun. The 
flower-stems are each only an Inch in 
height and the blossoms are each about 
2 inches In diameter and bright purple in 
colour, with a tinge of red in the 
standards, while the falls are prettily 
pencilled with white. — Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Christmas Roses. — Among the finest 
clumps of Christmas Roses I have ever 
seen are those in the garden of the Rev. 
T. Crosby, B.D., at Lochrutton Manse. 
Some of them are 3 feet and more in dia¬ 
meter, and are pictures of health. In due 
course they will, as they invariably do, 
give a wealth of snow-white flowers. Mr. 
Crosby digs a trench round the plants 
annually, fills this with well-decayed 
manure, treads it down firmly, and then 
covers np with soil.— S. Abnott. 

Mitrarla eooclnea. — This beautiful 
shrub is now in full bloom, its bright, urn- 
shaped, scarlet blossoms making a charm¬ 
ing picture. The Mitrarla will not tolerate 


dryness at the root. Like most natives of 
Chili it appreciates partial shade, and if 
planted in a Very sunny site will usually 
die. It succeeds even if grown where It 
never gets a glimpse of the sun. It 
thrives best in a peaty compost or one in 
which peat and loam are mixed in equal 
proportions.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Desfontainea Hooker!. —I had a fear of 
planting the Desfontaineas, but now find 
the charming D. Hookeri is in brilliant 
| flower. Last winter did not touch it. The 
flowers are in abundance from small 
plants. I thought wrongly the air of a 
shore district was essential.—W. 

Haberlea rhodopensls vlrglnalis. — A 
white form of this beautiful plant from 
Sir Frank Crisp. The densely hairy 
leaves are curious. It is from the Balkan 
region, where we may look for other good 
plants. It thrives in leafy or peaty soil 
and on the north side of the rock garden. 

Rose Mrs. Tre8seder. —I should like to 
call your attention to a Rose that I found 
in a small Cornish garden near Newquay, 

I and which I am growing here in the same 
i way in an unheated span-roofed house. It 
is Mrs. A. Tresseder, an old Rose of a 
lovely lemon colour that does not go white 
with age and that you can cut in great 
branches. I find the flowers last longer 
than most in the house. Probably it 
would grow and flower equally well with 
you out of doors, but this is a cold garden 
in winter.— G. E. Portman Dalton. 

A curious Pyrus (P. Niedzwetzkyana) 
from Knaphlll.— This Apple I tried for 
some years, but gave it up, owing to its 
habit of cankering. So many of these 
Pyruses are grafted on a common Apple or 
a Crab with the usual result. Mr. Anthony 
Waterer sends me from Knaphill some 
branches of it laden with its very curious 
fruit, which is quite unlike that of any 
other Apple I have seen in shape, and of 
a curious deep plum colour. Mr. Bean 
supposes that it is not really a wild Apple, 
but a variety of our common Crab. It 
is red through and through, fruit and 
wood. It is certainly a tree worth trying, 
especially raised from seed, for the sake 
of the beauty of its fruit, as It bears so 
well in that by no means favoured spot as 
to climate.—W. 

Rhsum palmatum. —Not a few of the 

giant Rhubarbs have a conspicuous beauty 
of their own, though of all that are grown 
in the Kew collection of these plants this 
handsome Chinese kind appeals to one 
most strongly. There, in the herbaceous 


ground, a giant specimen is many feet 
across, the noble and picturesque acutely- 
pointed and deeply-lobed leaves on 4 feet 
long stems as picturesque and ornamental 
almost as the Gunneras. To reach such de¬ 
velopment as is seen at Kew some time is 
required, since neither Gunnera nor these 
handsome Rhubarbs are quick of growth, 
and, In both, progress is checked by dis¬ 
turbance. Hence the secret to success is 
good plants, deep and rich, though well- 
drained loamy soil, nud leaving alone.— 
E. H. J. 

A line show of Hollyhocks.— A splendid 
display of Hollyhocks that gives pleasure 
to thousands of passers by is to be seen 
just outside the Walham Green Station 
of the District Railway. Coming through 
a tunnel one is brought face to face with 
a steep railway embankment clothed with 
Hollyhocks, which are disposed in a 
pleasing and informal manner. The tall 
spikes of, for the most part, bright- 
coloured flowers are well developed, cer¬ 
tainly better than one might expect under 
the conditions in which they are grown. 
This display is by no means an isolated 
one, as it forms quite an annual feature, 
and it is year by year looked forward to 
by the immense numbers that pass along 
the line. Hollyhocks are not the only 
things that grow on these slopes, but they 
are so numerous as to form the dominant 
feature of the display—K. R. W. 

Flowering trees In the London suburbs. 
—These have been a mass of bloom this 
summer, notably the Robinias, the white 
and rose forms both laden with blossom, 
especially so around West Norwood and 
West Dulwich. In Christchurch Road, 
near Streatham High Road, I came across 
the finest specimen of the Judas-tree 
(Cereis Siliquastrum) that I have ever 
seen, the tree being loaded with its Pea¬ 
shaped pink blossoms clustered around 
the old wood. In Brockwell Park I also 
noticed a fair specimen in full bloom quite 
early in June. Ceanothus rigidus is a 
good town plant, its wealth of blue flowers, 
when given a somewhat sheltered position, 
well repaying any extra attention given 
to it when planting, a warm wall being the 
best position for this shrub. Laburnums 
have certainly flowered well, but Wistarias 
have not been so good as they were last 
spring.—M. 

Deutzla VllmorlnaB.— The writer of the 
article dealing with this very desirable 
species of Deutzla concludes with the re¬ 
mark that it might with advantage be 
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used by the hybridist. This has been 
already done, for In the catalogue Issued 
last spring (despite the war) by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, some hybrids in the 
production of which D. Vilmorinae has 
played a part are offered for sale, six 
varieties being announced as the result of 
crosses between Deutzia crenata candidis- 
sima and I>. Vilmorina?. Another variety 
—1). crenata longipetala—is catalogued as 
a hybrid of the second generation from 
the same parents. There yet remains one 
more —namely, Deutzia discolor excellens 
—which is described as a cross between 
D. discolor grandiflora and D. Vilmorina?. 
From this it will be seen that, as usual, 
M. Lemoine has been one of the first to 
take advantage of the distinctive 
characters of a new shrub.—K. It. W. 

Pentstemon heterophyllus.— This is one 
of the most useful and profuse-flowering 
species for rock garden or border, though 
it certainly appeals to one more forcibly 
when seen in a goodly group in the former, 
particularly if raised to near the line of 
vision. So placed, the remarkable com¬ 
bination of metallic-blue mingling with 
red, which characterises its flowers, re¬ 
moves St entirely from the common place 
and renders it quite one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and interesting. The plant is rarely 
more than 18 inches high—often much less 
—and bears numerous spikes, which are 
responsible for a long as well as an at¬ 
tractive display. Though from North¬ 
western America, the species suffers occa¬ 
sionally, owing to the changeableness of 
an English winter, and for this reason a 
sheltered position with good drainage will 
not be lost upon it. Cuttings of fresh 
young shoots root readily in August and 
inter, and, as seeds are freely produced, 
there is no difficulty in maintaining a 
goodly stock.—S. V. S. 

Plagianthus Lyalli.— This July-flowering 
shrub is not so widely grown as its beauty 
warrants, for it is very rarely that one 
finds a well-developed example even 
amongst good collections of shrubs. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is rather tender, therefore 
it can only be grown in the open ground in 
the milder counties, but there are many 
places whore it would thrive excellently 
against an east, west, or south wall. A 
native of New Zealand, it there forms a 
large bush or small tree sometimes 30 feet 
high. Here it attains a height of from 
10 feet to 15 feet. The white flowers are 
each about 1| inches across, and borne on 
long, slender stalks in few-flowered clusters 
from the leaf-axils of the current season’s 
shoots. It requires w’ell-drained but moist 
loamy soil, and appreciates a little leaf- 
mould alKHit the roots. Regular pruning is 
not required, but when a little shaping is 
necessary the work should be done in 
spring. It is rather difficult to increase 
from cuttings, and the easiest way to raise 
young plants is to layer the lower branches 
in autumn, leaving them pegged down in 
light soil for about a year. When planted 
against w r alls pruning in spring may be 
necessary to keep the plants within bounds. 
—W. D. 

Rodgers! a plnnata.— In the earliest days 
of July this was the noblest hardy plant 
at Kew\ a 7 feet high specimen of it in the 
wet Or boggy portion of the rock garden, 
where its associates w'ere the Ka?mpfori 
and other Irises, being very handsome. 
Ornamental in a high degree when the line 
Horse Cliestnut-like leaves have attained 
their fullest development, the effect was 
rendered unique as the giant panicles of 
rosy-crimson flowers reached the heighr 
above named. I had never seen it so good, 
w hether for colour effect or handsome pro- 
portions. Without doubt not a little of 
the success achieved was due to the posi¬ 


tion—one of shelter from north and east— 
and this, in conjunction with a cool root¬ 
ing medium and abundance of moisture 
during growth, was responsible for the fine 
effect produced. Even at the end of July, 
when the freshness of the flow’ers had 
passed, there was still much to admire in 
the plant, and for weeks to come its leaf- 
beauty will continue to attract. Hence, 
from every point of view, this fine Chinese 
plant, which has proved so amenable to 
cultivation in British gardens, might well 
rank among the most desirable hardy 
plants for positions like that indicated.— 
E. R. 

Permission to export to the United 
8tates.— With the outbreak of war the 
Belgian nurseries began to suffer severely. 
The British Government has hitherto re¬ 
fused to allow the exportation of plants 
from Belgium through Holland to the 
United States, and extension of the pro¬ 
hibition to the autumn would mean abso¬ 
lute ruin to the Belgian growers. In their 
distress the Chambre Syndicate des Horti- 
culteurs Beiges, whose offices are now in 
Rotterdam, appealed to the Gardeners’ 
Company to help them, taking advantage 
of the friendly relations which were estab¬ 
lished w r ith that body in 1913, when a 
deputation of its members visited Belgium. 
The Company made representations to the 
Board of Trade and have received an as¬ 
surance that Ilis Majesty's Government 
will offer no objection to the shipment of 
plants of Belgian origin to the United 
States from Holland, provided that pay¬ 
ment for the goods be made into a bank in 
the United Kingdom and an undertaking is 
submitted to the Board of Trade by the 
bank that the money shall not be allowed 
to be withdrawn wdiile the enemy's occupa¬ 
tion of Belgium continues, except under 
licence given by His Majesty’s Government. 
A permit for shipment from the British 
Consul in Holland, after production of 
documentary evidence that the plants are 
in fact of Belgian origin, will also be 
necessary. 

Salvia dichroa.— This Salvia is practi¬ 
cally unknown in thi§ country, though it 
is said to have been introduced into 
England in 1871. The first plant that I 
possessed w r as given me as Salvia tingi- 
tann, but upon a flower-spike and foliage 
being sent to Kew r it w T as decided by the 
authorities that its correct name was 
Salvia dichroa. Nicholson’s description of 
the plant is very misleading, for he gives 
its height as from 2 feet to 3 feet, whereas 
my plants are invariably over 7 feet in 
height and have attaint'd a stature of 
9 feet. A group of six or so plants bear¬ 
ing many hundreds of long flower-spikes 
is, when in full bloom, the glory of the 
garden during July. The longest bloom- 
spikes are fully 3 feet in length, and the 
blooms on about 9 inches of the spike are 
expanded at one time. The flowers at the 
base of the spike open first, and as these 
fade the upper ones expand, the blooms 
eventually opening to the extreme top of 
the spike, so that the flowering season is 
an extended one. The individual blossoms 
are lavender-purple in colour, the middle 
lobe of the lip white. On cutting one of 
the longest flower-spikes forty-eight cx- 
panded or partially-expanded blooms were 
found on it, while in all there were 180 
flowers and buds. This Salvia, being a 
native of the Atlas Mountains in North 
Africa, cannot be considered absolutely 
hardy, but in Devon, although sometimes 
cut by the frost, it is never permanently 
injured, although entirely unprotected. 
Towards the close of August the plant dies 
down to the ground-level, sending up fresh 
growth in the late autumn.— Wyndham 
Fitzhf.rbert. 
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MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 
During the heat of summer Mushrooms 
are not needed as broilers, but for flavour¬ 
ing they are often in request. A close, 
muggy atmosphere, such as will be present 
in places where this esculent may be 
cultivated with success throughout the 
winter months, is not suitable for the pro¬ 
duction of summer crops, unless the build¬ 
ing is so constructed as to enable it to be 
kept as cool as circumstances will permit. 
The best building for the production of 
Mushrooms in summer is a thatehed-roofed 
structure behind a north wall, and which 
has free ventilation. A very good 
position would be an open shed facing 
north, hanging mats over the front during 
the day and throwing open during the 
night. The roof being thatched, a cooler 
and more equable temperature can be 
maintained than could otherwise be 
secured if the roof were of slate. Often 
a very cool site may be secured at an 
angle of a north and east w r all, and, if 
partially overhung with trees all the 
better. A cool cellar, if not too confined, 
is also suitable for a summer bed. 
During the winter these underground 
cellars are well adapted for Mushroom 
grow-ing on account of the genial sur¬ 
roundings, the temperature also being con¬ 
siderably low 7 er than in a structure above 
ground. Many people are led away with 
the idea that ridge-shaped beds formed in 
the open air are good for summer crops. 
This is a very erroneous opinion, for they 
become so hot and dry that the Mush¬ 
rooms produced are of a very unhealthy 
description, and, in fact, w r ould be dis¬ 
carded as useless. 

Many gardeners, no doubt, could point 
to success with Mushrooms during the 
summer months through quite accidental 
means. I once paid a visit to a gardener 
during the month of July, and he showed 
me a line bed of Mushrooms in his Mush- 
room-liouse, which w*as a thatched struc¬ 
ture behind a north wall. This bed was 
made up during the early part of the year 
for a spring supply, but the Mushrooms 
did not apj>ear at the time expected. The 
t>ed was, however, left untouched, and a 
plentiful supply of good produce at the 
time stated was obtained. If coolness is 
one of the essential points in securing a 
summer supply, moisture is also requisite. 

Insects are troublesome at all times, but 
never more so than during the summer 
months. It must be remembered that 
these very cool sites which are selected 
and also kept correspondingly moist, are 
very apt to harbour slugs, which quickly 
devour the young Mushrooms. Woodlice 
are the greatest enemy to contend against. 
The w’ell-known bait of boiled Potato 
enclosed in a small flower-pot with hay is 
a good plan for capturing these, but it 
must be remembered that the Totato is 
only a bait, so the flower-pots must be 
examined daily where these marauders are 
known to be present in large numbers'. 
The practice of laying tw’o rotten or decay¬ 
ing Iwards together in their haunts and 
covering with hay will attract numbers, 
which can then easily be destroyed. 

The surface of those summer beds 
should Ik? lightly mulched with sweet 
litter—not hay, this being too close. If 
this be regularly moistened it will assist 
in keeping away the flies. The Mush¬ 
rooms as they apiK*ar must be pulled 
whilst in quite a young state, for it will 
be noticed that it is when they become 
old through being left too long that they 
become maggotty. It is easy enough to 
advise Mushroom-beds to be made up in 
cool sites behind north w r alls to produce a 
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summer supply, but it requires unre- 
iting attention if Mushrooms worthy 
e name are to be produced. When form¬ 
ing: open-air beds behind a wall excavate 
tile soil to a depth of a foot or more, this 
conserving the moisture in the material. 
Instead of thickly covering these beds 
with litter, as sometimes advised, place a 
thatched framework over the whole bed 
at the distance of 0 inches from the sur¬ 
face. If necessary, a mat should be hung 
over this to assist in causing extra shade 
during the day. The old practice of in¬ 
serting pieces of spawn in Vegetable 
Marrow beds at midsummer often results 
in good Mushrooms being secured, the 
shade from the Marrow leaves being just 
what is wanted. Spawn may also lie 
inserted in Cucumber-beds, and by the 


to develop, as, at the time named, it is not 
always safe to transplant. In Ideal the 
leaves are slightly tinged with red, most 
of our best summer Lettuces having this 
distinct marking.—W. F. 

Feeding Salsafy and Scorzonera.—A 

friend of mine with a shallow soil rest¬ 
ing on gravel told me some time ago he 
should have to give up growiug the above 
vegetables ns quite 90 per cent, of his 
plants bolted. The cause, I found on 
investigation, wns too early sowing, poor 
soil, and lack of food. In the south I have 
sown at the end of May and got excellent 
results, though in the north I should 
advise the early part of the month. It Is 
surprising what excellent results can ho 
obtained by sowing late provided food is 



Flowering shoots of Sphacele campanulata. From a photograph 
in the gardens at Borde Hill , Sussex . 


time the Cucumbers are over I have given. To get good roots allow plenty of 


known the surface of the bed covered with 
Mushrooms. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lettuce Ideal.—This is specially suitable 
for a dry season, as it remains good so 
long before running to seed. Many prefer 
a Cabbage Lettuce for summer use, and I 
do not know of any superior to the one 
named when its (juality and long-standing 
l^roperties are taken into account. The 
hearts are so closely formed that there are 
very few outer leaves and no waste, and 
if seeds arc sown in April, June, and July 
there will be no difiiculty in maintaining a 
full summer supply. In a hot or dry 
season I would advise making the last or 
July sowing in drills, sowing the seed very 
thinly so as to allow the seedlings room 
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room between the rows and give now a 
top-dressing of spent manure of any kind, 
old Mushroom-bed manure or an old hot¬ 
bed answering well. If in addition to this 
top-dressing, liquid manure can be given 
good roots will be forthcoming.—F. W. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— Only in very favour¬ 
able positions can the prower rely on harvest¬ 
ing a fairly good crop of Tomatoes. Much 
depends on the kind of weather we have in 
August and September. If wet and cold, then 
numbers of young fruits fail to ripen, and 
those that do, or a big percentage of them, 
crack and are useless. All plants should be 
topped early in August, the stem being severed 
immediately above the last well-developed 
truss of flowers. If the weather is warm and 
fairly dry, a few good soakings of diluted 
liquid-manure will prove very beneficial, and 
nearly every fruit will mature. All side 
shoots must be removed while they are small, 
and no water given unless the soil is getting 
very dry. A surface mulch would be better.— 
G. G. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPHACELE CAMPANULATA. 

I saw this interesting and, as I thought, 
pretty shrub at Horde Hill. Mr. Bean 
says it is best in our country for the 
greenhouse, and in the southern parts of 
our country it may be well worth trying. 
It seemed to me very happy in Sussex. 
It is like the Salvias, but quite distinct 
from any plant seen in the open air. 

W. 

-This interesting shrub is suitable 

for outdoor culture in the warmer parts 
of the country, but elsewhere it must have 
greenhouse protection. In the south and 
south-west counties, however, it is some¬ 
times found in excellent condition in 
sheltered corners or against walls, where 
it blooms freely during early summer. A 
native of Chile, it is said to have been 
introduced to this country about 1795. It. 
is here known as a rather loose-growing 
bush 2 feet to 3 feet high, or more 
against a wall, with small, wrinkled 
leaves and bluish, Campanula - like 
flowers. The accompanying illustration 
gives a good idea of habit, leaves, and 
flowers. It requires well-drained, loamy 
soil and likes a little leaf-mould about 
the roots. Cuttings root well if placed in 
a close frame in sandy soil during late 
spring or early •summer. When grown in 
pots the points of the shoots should he re¬ 
moved several times to induce a bushy 
habit, and the plants may he plunged out- 
of-doors for the summer fhontlis. At other 
times a light position in an airy green¬ 
house should be afforded.—1). 


THE HARDY ARISTOLOCHIAS. 

The shrubby Aristolochias that are hardy 
iu the British Isles are remarkable for 
their handsome and luxuriant foliage 
rather than for their flowers, although the 
latter are interesting by reason of their 
quaint appearance. They should be given 
a position where they can have abundance 
of room, as it is only when they can be 
allowed to ramble about at w T ill that they 
are really seen at their best. To effect 
this, xdnnt.them in rich loamy soil at the 
foot of a fence or low tree, and allow them 
perfect freedom. They can, however, be 
planted with success in positions where 
room is restricted, but pruning will be 
necessary on two occasions during the 
year, once in February when the branches 
can he pruned back as far as is deemed 
necessary, and again in July when it is 
only necessary to remove the wilder shoots. 

A. Sipiio, commonly called “ Dutchman’s 
Pipe,” by reason of its curiously-shaped 
flowers, is the best known species. It is 
from the United States, the leaves on 
vigorous plants being each sometimes 
9 inches long. The small flowers are 
yellowish outside nud brownish within, 
shaped like a Dutch pipe, and they may 
be looked for during June and July. 

A. tomentosa is another American 
species almost as vigorous as the last- 
named, but with rather smaller leaves 
which, together with the young shoots, are 
clothed with fine, soft hairs. It is very 
similar in many respects to A. californica, 
which, however, is less vigorous and only 
attains to about half the height of the two 
last-named. 

A. heterophylla is a new Chinese 
species introduced by Messrs. Veitch about 
eleven years ago. Its leaves are smaller 
and narrower than those of the American 
species. The flowers are yellow outside 
and dark purple within. Another new 
hardy species is 

A. moupinensis, a native of Western 
China, introduced to this country in 1903. 
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The flowers, like those of other kinds, owe 
more to their curious shape than to their 
beauty. Both of these new kinds appear 
to be quite hardy; in fact, they stand much 
better than the slender-growing 
A. altissima from S.E. Europe and N. 
Africa, a plant that is often cut to the 
ground-line in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, although in the western counties it 
sometimes grows 10 feet. high. All these 
Arlstolochias can be increased from 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July. D. 


EUCRYPHIA P1NNATIFOLIA. 

This Is one of the choicest of summer- 
flowering shrubs. Although it was intro¬ 
duced in 1859, well-grown examples are not 
very common. One of exceptional merit 
is in the fine shrub collection at Trewidden, 
near Falmouth. This plant is fully 15 feet 
high and as far across, well branched to 
the ground, and at flowering time the 
leaves are almost hidden by blossoms. E. 
pinnatifolin is a native of Chile and only 
moderately hardy, though there are many 
places in the southern midlands where it 
grows quite well. It may be evergreen or 
deciduous, according to the place where it 
is grown. Each flower is from 2 inches to 
2J inches across and made up of four large 
white petals with a central mass of 
yellowish stamens. It thrives in light 
loam containing leaf-mould or peat which 
is moist without being water-logged, but 
that it will grow in heavier soil is evi¬ 
denced by the two fine examples which 
were at one time a prominent feature of 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 
It was at one time increased largely by 
layers, but many of the young plants 
raised in that way were short-lived,' and 
better plants are now being raised from 
seeds which ripen well in this country. 
Young plants should be placed in per¬ 
manent positions early. A second species, 
E. corbxfolia , comes from Valdivia and 
the Island of Chiloe, and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from E. pinnatifolia by its 
simple oblong leaves, which are heart- 
shaped at the bottom. The leaves are 
strictly evergreen, and, with the young 
wood, densely covered with down. The 
white flow T ers are each about 2 inches 
across and have one more petal than the 
blooms of E. pinnatifolia. Unfortunately, 
it is less hardy than E. pinnatifolia, but 
it can be grown in many parts of the south 
of England. Good examples are to be 
found at Nvmans, Handcross, Sussex. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mount Etna Broom (Genista 
cctnensis).—This is the latest of the many 
hardy Brooms to flower, for it Is not at its 
best until the middle of July. G. wtnensis 
is found wild in Sicily and Sardinia, taking 
its common name from the volcano on the 
slopes of which it is a common shrub. It 
is said to have been introduced about 
1810, but has become more popular during 
the last twenty-five years. Growing from 
15 feet to 20 feet high, it is the tallest 
hardy species, and it is the most graceful 
in habit. The main branches are few in 
number and are clothed with long, slender, 
Itush-like branchlets of a bright green hue 
which assume a pendent habit. The 
flowers are borne freely from the branches, 
forming perfect showers of gold, but the 
leaves are very sparingly produced. It is 
easily raised from seeds sown as soon as 
ripe or in the following spring. The young 
shoots should be stopped frequently during 
the first year or two to induce a good 
sturdy foundation, and the plants should 
be placed in permanent positions when not 
more than 1£ feet high. The root system 


is small in comparison to the branch 
system, therefore it is wise to provide 
newly-planted specimens with stakes to 
keep them from being blown about until 
new roots have been formed.—D. 

The Lead plant (Amorpha canescens).— 
This pretty little shrub or sub-shrub 
flowers for some time throughout the sum¬ 
mer months. The stout shoots, which are 
pushed up in spring, reach a height of a 
yard or so and are clothed with pinnate, 
hoary leaves. The flowers, which are 
borne in dense spikes, are small, but very 
attractive when closely inspected, by rea¬ 
son of their rich bluish-purple colour 
against which the golden-tinted anthers 
stand out conspicuously. It is a native of 
North America, where it is popularly 
termed the Lead plant, from the idea that 
its presence indicates lead in the soil. A 
more vigorous-growing species is Amorpha 
fruticosa, which forms a bold clump from 
G feet to 8 feet in height, and is decidedly 
ornamental both from a fine foliaged and 
flowering point of view. The leaves have 
not the hoary character common to 
Amorpha canescens, but the flowers are 
a good deal in the same way. Both will 
thrive in ordiilary Soil in a sunny spot, 
and will succeed in dry spots better than 
many other shrubs.—K. R. W. 

Clerodendron foetidum. — The tender 
kinds of Clerodendron include among their 
number some of the finest of warm-house 
climbers, while there are others, such as 
the well-known Clerodendron fallax, that 
are of a shrubby habit of growth. While 
the colours of most of them are white or 
red, in one, the little known Clerodendron 
ugandense, they are of two or three shades 
of blue. Though the hardy kinds embrace 
but two species, they, as in the case of 
the tender ones, di'ffer markedly from each 
other. The largest grower of the hardy 
kinds is the Japanese Clerodendron tricho- 
tomum, which forms a small tree, while 
that at the head of this note—Clerodendron 
foetidum—though classed as a shrub, might 
almost be regarded as a herbaceous plant. 
It is often cut to the ground during the 
winter, but pushes up freely with the re¬ 
turn of spring. Clerodendron foetidum 
grows usually to a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, 
the soft stems being clothed with large 
heart-shaped leaves and terminated by 
dense, closely-packed heads of rose- 
coloured blossoms, at their best, as a rule, 
towards the latter part of August. The 
flowers have a sweet honey-like fragrance, 
while the leaves have an unpleasant 
odour, hence the specific name of foetidum. 


Wood fires best. — The best and most 
beautiful fuel that can be got in our coun¬ 
try is neglected. The' small chimneys of 
the modern house do not suit it. I have 
had to put my own chimneys right, and 
now burn wood with the greatest of 
pleasure and efficiency. This fuel is at our 
doors In many country houses where they 
never have a wood fire, but sit by wretched 
and ugly coal fires. I have seen places 
with much woodland where they never 
have a wood fire on the hearth. Much of 
the underwood in the counties south of 
London has been of late years almost with¬ 
out value; all of it might be cut and used 
for firing. The only difficulty is the 
cutting up, but now, with simple little 
engines, that should be a simple matter. 
Much of the batwood which is not saleable 
as timber or even as cordwood makes ex¬ 
cellent firing if kept for a year in the dry. 
It was a mistake to give up the wood fire 
in the big house as well as in the cottage, 
and in all places where wood is plentiful 
we should go back to the rightly made 
d|pwn fire.—Letter in The Times. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT& 

CELMISIA CORIACEA. 

This handsome New Zealand Composite 
flowered finely in the Botanic Gardens at 
Glasnevin in the early days of June. The 
plant carried flower-heads about 2J inches 
across, and made a most attractive pic¬ 
ture. The leaves are some 10 inches long, 
covered with silky hairs, which give the 
plant a peculiarly bright and silvery 
appearance, which, together with the 
showy flower-heads with long, pure white 
florets, render the plant a particularly 
desirable one for a choice position in the 
rock garden. In the matter of 

Cultivation the Celmisias are not 
exactly easy subjects, though some of 
the difficulties which presented themselves 
in the early days are not now so formid¬ 
able. Imported seeds on which growers 
had formerly to rely are difficult to 
germinate and very hard to manage im¬ 
mediately after germination. No doubt 
during the long voyage from New Zealand 
their vitality became impaired, and many 
certainly failed to germinate at all. Thi* 
difficulty has to some extent been over¬ 
come by the production of home-grown 
seeds, which, being sown when gathered, 
germinate readily, and with care grow 
away freely. To obtain a good crop of 
seed it is advisable to pollinate th<* 
flowers. The ripe seeds may be sown in n 
compost of very sandy loam with a little 
fine peat mixed with it. The pots should 
be thoroughly soaked previous to sowing, 
and the seeds lightly covered. A cool- 
house or frame is quite suitable for home- 
saved seeds, though a warm greenhouse 
with a night temperature of 55 degs. or 
thereabouts has been found better for Im¬ 
ported seeds. With the home-saved seeds 
germination is fairly rapid, and the seed¬ 
lings should be allowed to develop their 
first pair of true leaves before being 
potted off singly into small thumb pots. 
Thereafter, cultivation consists in potting 
on as required, using a similar compost In 
a rather more lumpy condition until the 
plants are strong enough to place in per¬ 
manent positions. Celmisias dislike too 
much over-head moisture, especially in 
winter, and prefer a sheet of glass 
arranged over them to throw off snow and 
rain during that season, at the same time 
admitting plenty of light and air. 
Although many hairy-leaved plants enjoy 
full sunshine, Celmisias seem to like a 
position in half shade, away from the full 
glare of the noon and early afternoon 
sun. Given such a position in well- 
drained soil, which can be kept moist in 
summer, there seems every hope that these 
handsome New Zealand plants will prove 
as welcome to our gardens and no more 
difficult to manage than many alpines 
from less distant lands. 

In addition to the species quoted above 
several others are proving amenable to 
cultivation. 

C. verbascifolia is a fine plant 
approaching C. coriacea, but the leaves 
are less hairy on the upper surface, though 
densely covered with felt below. The 
flower-heads are also large, the outer 
florets being pure white, the stems reach¬ 
ing a height of from 15 inches to 18 inches. 

C. Maokaui has leaves up to 15 inches 
long, but narrower than in the previous 
species, tapering to a sharp point and 
smooth on both surfaces. The flower- 
heads are fairly large, the outer florets 
thin and papery, of a pale lilac colour. 

C. Monroi is a pretty species, with 
shorter and narrower leaves, rather hairy 
on the upper surface, and densely covered 
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vut\i a felt-like tomentum below. In this 
species also the outer florets are white. 

C. incana is a choice and rare species 
not often met with in cultivation. It early 
forms a woody stem bearing rather spoon¬ 
shaped leaves some 1£ Inches long, densely 
covered with white silky hairs, and feel¬ 
ing sticky to the touch. The flower-heads 
are each 1J inches across, the outer florets 
pure white. 

C. LONGiFOLiA is distinct with bronzy- , 
green leaves from a £ inch to £ inch in ! 
width, occasionally forked, hairy on the j 


upper surface, and covered with a white 
felt below, and lying along the surface 
of the soil; flower-heads 2 inches across 
on stems 9 inches high. 

C. srECTABiLis is one of the best doers, 
increasing by offsets and flowering freely. 
The flower-heads are almost 2 inches 
across, the florets white, and the stems 
reaching a height of 5 inches or 6 inches. 
In 

C. hoi,osericea, a branching species, 
the flower-heads are 2£ inches across on 
stems 7 inches to 8 inches long, the outer 
florets white.—B,, in Irish Gardening. 
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IRIS JUNONIA. 

The accompanying illustration does not do 
half justice to thi9, one of the noblest and 
certainly also one of the handsomest of 
the bearded Irises. It has the growth and 
stature of Iris pallida, rearing, w r hen in 
good condition, its flower-shafts to 4 feet 
or even 5 feet high. The flowers, w r hich 
appear in May or early June, individually 
are very large, the standards of a soft 
pale blue, contrasting well with the deeper 
violet or purple-blue of the falls. This 
distinct kind, which as yet is by no means 


plentiful in gardens, deserves to be more 
generally cultivated. The plant is usually 
a success in all classes of light, well- 
drained, loamy soils, and is good enough 
to repay the Iris enthusiast for making a 
special bed for it, even where such soils 
do not constitute the staple. March, with 
returning growth, is the best planting sea¬ 
son, late August or the early days of Sep¬ 
tember a fairly good second where light 
soils obtain. The species was first dis¬ 
covered in the Cilician Taurus, and has 
been recently re-introduced from the same 
locality. E. H. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematises failing.—As one of the public 
forced to give up growing Clematises owing to 
their fraying out on the stems just above 
ground, 1 shall be glad if you will give me the 
name of someone who can supply plants on 
their own roots. 1 have always thought that 
grafting must have something to do with the 
trouble.—T. C. 

- I wish to plant a good number of 

Clematises this autumn, and I want to get 
layered plants if possible. I planted a dozen 
this year, and, in spite of every care and atten¬ 
tion, they have suddenly gone off. My soil is a 
light and calcareous one.—G. Gordon. 

[We understand some of the nursery 
trade now begin to grow these plants on 
their own roots—the only right way. The 
French nurseries are closed, owing to the 
war. In buying plants grafted, as we are 
obliged to do, we layer the plants sent 
above the union.] 

Bedding out.—Thank you for your most sug- 
J gestive letter to The Times. What you said 
needs saying. 1 wish, however (since you do 
not approve of bedding out), you would give 
some hints to the owners of small gardens. 
Large trees are only suitable for large spaces, 
and if planted in restricted positions they have 
to submit to mutilation, which is about as ap¬ 
propriate to a tree as to a man.— Ralph Price. 

[We have often discussed the question, 
and hojte to do so often again. Meanwhile 
a good way is to see many and observe the 
ways of small gardens. There should 
be no need to place large trees in a small 
garden of any sort. It is often done by 
builders and jobbing gardeners who do not 
know trees. There are now fine shrubs 
and small flowering trees coming from 
various countries that help much, while 
for the flower garden, usually near the 
house, there are many beautiful plants, 
from the Rose to the Clematis, far more 
precious than those used for bedding out.] 
Spring-bedding plants.—Now we have 
had welcome rains Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Daisies, etc., should be set out in 
nursery lines. Old Polyanthuses, Daisies, 
Arabis, Aubrietia, and similar plants may 
be divided freely, giving them a somewhat 
shaded border and planting firmly. A 
plentiful supply of water during hot 
weather will soon re-establish them. Bulbs 
should be cleaned over and all of a flower¬ 
ing size stored’ until planting time comes 
round. As a rule. Forget-me-nots sow 
themselves freely. These, if transplanted 
in showery weather, will make good stuff 
by autumn.—M. 

Gladiolus byzantinus.—It is pleasant to 
read your note in favour of Gladiolus 
byzantinus in a recent issue. This species 
is sadly neglected, people evidently fail¬ 
ing to realise the fact that it is, perhaps, 
the hardiest of all the Gladioli, and that 
it will live and increase for many years 
with little attention if in an open, well- 
drained soil. I know clumps which have 
been in the same garden for forty years 
or more, and these get no more attention 
1 than is given to any hardy border plant. 
Its value for planting among dwarf Heaths 
is new to me, but I can well understand 
how pleasing is an effect such as you de¬ 
scribe on page 101.—S. Arnott. 

A pretty annual for pots. During the last 
few years the different Viscarias have been 
more grown than formerly, and this season 
well-flowered examples have been noted in 
Covent Garden Market. They seem to sell 
well, their distinct appearance being, doubt¬ 
less. in their favour. Those principally met 
with are the forms of Viscaria oculata. the 
flowers of which have a large, dark, richly- 
coloured eye. Some half-a-dozen plants in a 
5-incli pot are sufficient to make a goodly 
show. This Viscaria is also valuable as an 
annual in the open ground. Of late years a 
considerable improvement has been effected in 
the colour of the flowers, the magenta tint 
being less pronounced. For the last few 
seasons this Viscaria has formed a prominent 
feature at Hampton Court.—W. T. 

Hypericum polyphyllum.—This is a re¬ 
markably fine alpine St. John’s Wort, from 
Cilicia, which is hardly ever met with in 
gardens and is not mentioned in ordinary 
works on alpine flowers. It is of rather Bpread¬ 
ing habit, and suitable for trailing over 
stones or for filling a small level part in the 
rock garden. Its height is about 5 inches or 
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6 indies. The flowers are of a good yellow, 
and almost as large as those of H. calycinum, 
though perhaps a little more starry in form. 
The whole plant is, however, much neater, and 
for the rock garden may be considered quite 
an acquisition. It looks as if it would do well 
iu a wall garden. It flowers in June and July. 
—S. ARNorr. 

Crocus pulchellus.—Some of the Crocuses 
which flower in autumn are equal in every 
way to those which bloom in spring. One of 
the best of these is Crocus pulchellus, which 
bears shapely cups of lavender or pearl blue 
from September onwards, their beauty en¬ 
hanced by the deeper veining of the segments. 
The white variety, C. pulchellus albus, ie a 
gem of the first water, though rather scarce.— 
Ess. 


FRUIT. 

SOME MODERN STRAWBERRIES. 

No Strawberry has established itself so 
firmly in popular favour ns Royal 
Sovereign, and the constitution of the 
plant seems to be permanent and suited 
t > almost any class of soil. King George 
has a similar habit, and it would seem 
that earliness is the main point in which 
it differs from its parent Royal Sovereign. 
I like Reward, which is handsome, deep 
crimson quite through the flesh, a good 
grower, and free-fruiting. I secured this 
in its early days, and have retained the 
stock because of its several good qualities. 
There is no other like it. International is 
of recent introduction, and, according to 
my exjierience, has come to stay. It has 
a robust constitution, fruits freely, and 
has large, handsome, wedge-shaped berries 
of a bright colour. The Earl would ap¬ 
ical to those who admire very dark fruits. 
With me it is not vigorous enough, and, 
consequently, does not crop freely. It 
may need a stronger soil. Latest Is 
another belonging to the dark section. 
This gives quite large, handsome fruits, 
but, like the previous one, needs, perhaps, 
a heavy soil. Progress is a distinctly 
vigorous variety, producing very large 
berries rather pale crimson in colour. In 
good ground this would, I feel sure, give 
huge berries. It may need more than the 
standard 2 feet space to accommodate its 
ample leaf growth. I Ilka Givon’s Late 
Prolific. At the time of writing (past the 
middle of July) I am gathering good fruits 
of this and Latest of All, the latter an old 
and very useful Strawberry, notwithstand¬ 
ing its constitution cannot be claimed to 
he at all vigorous. The Bedford is 
another bright scarlet fruit which comes 
in late. This I find particularly good for 
preserving after the larger fruits have 
been gathered. It has a good, bold leaf 
habit, which protects the fruit well from 
bird raids. 

The perpetual-fruiting varieties are not 
now so much favoured as a few years ago, 
but those who appreciate Strawberries out 
of season should try Laxton’s New Per¬ 
petual. This gives roundish crimson 
berries some time after the normal season, 
particularly if the earlier trusses have been 
removed. W. Stbugnkll. 

Rood Ashton, Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit trees on north walls.— Fruit trees on 
north walls and fences suffer lees when in 
flower during frost in spring because they are 
not exposed to the sun, as it is the sudden 
changes that do the most harm to the 
blossoms. Of course, the fruits may lack some¬ 
thing in flavour and colour. The crops of 
Morello Cherries and Plums are generally 
heavy, and good crops of Currants and Goose¬ 
berries are obtained in autumn on the north 
side, and if protected from birds and wasps 
will keep fresh till quite late in the season.— 
E. H. 

Blind Strawberries.— Blindness is often 
brought on by planting in loose soil of a very 
rich nature. The Strawberry loves a firm 
loamy soil, the necessary feeding can be given 
by Surface dressings and liquid manure when 
the fruits are Bet. It is useless to take 
runners from blind plants; in fact, I always 
destroy such as soon as the true character is 
shown. This is the only safe course.—E. H. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

KIDNEY BEANS AND RUNNERS. 
There is, at this season, a valuable store 
of food among these, embracing three 
groups of Kidney Beans, Runners, and 
also what the French call “ Mangetout,” 
which are excellent kinds not so well 
known in England. The sorts grown in 
France and neighbouring countries are 
interesting and admit of much variety in 
quality. Too much care cannot be taken 
to secure their good cookery in simple 
ways, towards which a great point is to 
gather them young and in good state. 
Spoilt and overgrown Beans on markets 
may want some clever cookery to make 
them eatable, but good garden Beans and 
Runners are generally much better with¬ 
out the artifices of the cook, except the 
simplest ways. No mercy should be shown 
the gardener who sends in old scaly Beans, 
and some thought should be given to the 
varieties that the French call sans 
parehemin, without the hard lining to the 
pods. 

French Beans a la Podlette.— Melt \\ ox. butter 
in a saucepan and add 1 lb. Beans. Sprinkle in 
some flour and toss the Beans over the fire a few 
minutes. Then pour over the milk and simmer 
slowly until the Beans are quite cooked. Just 
before serving add the yolk of an egg beaten 
with a little water and a squeeze of Lemon 
juice. 

Stewed French Beans. —Grease an earthen¬ 
ware stewpan, lay in 1 lb. Beans and oover 
them with some light stock, or broth, adding 
seasoning to taste. Cover the pan and allow 
the Beans to stew slowly until tender, then 
drain, reserving the liquid. Melt 1£ oz. butter 
in the same saucepan. Mix in some flour, and 
then pour on the stock, strained from the 
Beans. Stir until boiling and add more liquid 
if the sauce is too thick. Return the Beans and 
make them thoroughly hot in the sauce, then 
serve. 

French Bbans a la Maitrb d’Hotel.— To cook 
the Beans : Have ready on the fire a saucepan 
of boiling water; drain the Beans well and 
throw them into this. Boil quickly from 2U to 
30 minutes with the lid off the saucepan, re¬ 
moving any scum as it rises. When the Beans 
are ready they will sink to the bottom of the 
pan, and must be taken ofl the fire at once and 
drained well in a colander. Avoid using an 
iron saucepan, as it will blacken the vegetable. 
Salt is often used largely—a mistake; soda, 
too, and injurious. 

String Beans a la Bretonne.— Cut two Bmall 
Onions into thin slices, fry golden brown in 
butter, dredge with flour, and add a little 
white stock. Cook until thick, stirring con¬ 
stantly, and seasoning lightly. Add the 
cooked Beans to the sauce with a crushed 
Bean of garlic; cook for ten minutes, sprinkle 
with minced Parsley, and serve. The garlic 
and Parsley may be omitted and one chopped 
Onion used. 

French Beans, Scarlet Runners, or any green 
Beans lose their flavour if cut into shreds, as 
they are by most bad cooks in England. 
Throw them into cold water to wash them. 
Pour them into a strainer. Place a small 
quantity of hot water and a handful of salt into 
a saucepan—sufficient water to just cover the 
Beans. When the water boils throw in the 
Beans and cook until tender, adding hot 
water when necessary. Remove them by pour¬ 
ing the contents of the saucepan into the 
strainer. Melt a lump of butter in a frying- 
pan and pour in the Beans. Turn them for a 
minute or two with a wooden spoon. Season 
lightly. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rice and Peas.— In writing about food 
reform many recipes are given which are 
not of much use and are mixed up with 
doubtful materials. At this season of 
good English Peas a very excellent dish 
may be made of Rice and Peas. We pre¬ 
fer the Italian unpolished Rice, and 
English Peas are the best that can be got, 
but even those of second quality will serve 
very well for this dish. The Rice should 
bo well washed, and braized in a little 
butter, Onion, and a small bunch of herbs, 
with just enough gravy to keep It from 
sticking to the pan. This should be cooked 
slowly for twenty minutes, then add the 
Peas and serve hot. It is a simple dish, 
and of its wholesomeness there can be no 
doubt. The conventional recipes tell us 
to spoil such dishes with pepper and salt. 
Nothing but garden herbs should be used, 


and these should be grown in a border not 
too far from the cook’s hand. 

Strawberries.— These have not come up 
to expectations this season, although the 
plants have occupied the same position as 
last year, when they were excellent. Both 
quality and quantity have been disap¬ 
pointing. I put down a young bed each 
year, the old beds being destroyed after 
three seasons, as the berries, after this 
period, are not of the highest quality. 
Before planting, the beds are well trenched 
and a good dressing of lime, manure, and 
wood-ashes is incorporated with the soil. 
In selecting varieties flavour is the first 
consideration. Some of the old and well- 
tried varieties as British Queen, Scarlet 
Queen, Keen’s Seedling, Yicomtesse H. de 
Thury, and Givon’s Late Prolific are a 
selection possessing good flavour. Royal 
Sovereign Is grown, but I do not consider 
it so good in point of flavour as the pre¬ 
ceding varieties, although it is very re¬ 
liable and useful. In layering, the best 
runners are selected, these being stopped 
beyond the first joint, which is then pegged 
on the top of small pots of fine soil. Th se 
are damped over on warm evenings, and 
quickly take root. The old plants are re¬ 
lieved of all their runners in order to en¬ 
able them to build up good crowns for the 
coming year.— E. Markham. 

Size in vegetables.— No one who wants 
quality believes In size; Onions, perhaps, 
excepted. The large Onion, as a rule, is 
mild and agreeable in flavour. If a large 
Cabbage is cut through the centre one 
notes the system of harsh mid-ribs and 
the comparative absence of soft green 
matter which is appreciated by those who 
understand quality. Mere size Is not 
valued in Cauliflowers or Broccoli, hence 
I have been in favour of trench culture 
for Cauliflowers and somewhat closer 
planting. In fact, I generally sow the 
seeds thinly and thin to 12 inches or 15 
inches apart, and trust to mulch and 
water to give close white hearts about 
4 inches or 5 inches in diameter. The 
same principle holds good in Parsnips and 
many other things. The large sarly-sown 
Parsnips are useful to the cowkeeper, but 
smaller roots later sown are more delicate 
in flavour because quickly grown.—E. H. 

The Loganberry in cookery.— It is popu¬ 
lar and replaces better things. The hard 
core is not nice. Raspberries, like the 
Herbert or Perpetual de Billard or other 
good kinds, are better either for eating as 
they ripen on the plant or for cooking.—W. 

Bottling Tomatoes.—I shall have an enor¬ 
mous quantity of Tomatoes this season. I 
should feel much obliged if some reader would 
give me some good recipes for bottling and pre¬ 
serving the same.—S craper. 

Plums of all kinds bottled dry answer well. 
I put dry fruit into dry bottles with an ounce 
or two of fine sugar, then place them in big 
boiler between straw up to their necks in 
water, the corks having been previously fixed 
lightly. Boil for two hours and allow to 
go cold before touching the bottles. When 
cold, fix the corks firmly in and oover with 
resin or wax—the latter for choice, as the resin 
ie apt to form tiny bubbles which snap and 
allow some air to enter.—S craper. 

Dried Apples. —These were splendid cut up 
as one does for a tart and dried on muslin 
stretched over frames. Four nights in a cool 
oven finished them well. I then stored in 
layers between paper shavings in a dry, warm 
room. They cooked splendidly as tarts, boiled 
puddings, or simply stewed.—S craper. 

Kidney Beans salted down in jars were a 
failure. I cut up finely and smothered each 
layer with salt. I filled four big earthenware 
crocks—the labour of many hours—but when 
it came to the cooking no method made them 

alatAble — bad colour and horrible in taste. 

had to thcow away two and a-half crocks 
full.—S craper. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEA nORTENSIS. 

Tins is used in a variety of ways, but 
none more beautiful than in tbe way here 
shown, the handsome pink blossoms—often 
nearly a foot in diameter—being very 
effective under artificial light. The plants 
figured are eighteen months old and are 
grown in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, old 
mortar rubbish, and sand. They are 
amongst the easiest of plants to grow, 
lasting in bloom for a very long time, 
therefore invaluable for indoor decoration. 


flowers of which are quite blue in some 
years and then revert to pink again, and 
vice versd. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malayan Rhododendrons. — On seeing 
some good flowering examples of the gar¬ 
den varieties of these I was reminded of 
the great loss horticulture sustained in the 
dispersal of Messrs. Yeitch’s choice collec¬ 
tions of plants. To this firm we are in¬ 
debted for the race, which, by careful 
hybridising and selection, has been evolved ; 
from a very few species, all of which are 
natives of the Islands of the Malayan j 


sections of Rhododendrons, the blooming 
l>eriod of these Malayan kinds is not 
limited to any particular period of the 
year, as flowers are produced more or less 
freely all the year round.—T. S. W. 

Ceropegia Woodi.— Except in a botanic 
garden or in the collection of some 
specialist the Ceroiiegias are very rarely 
seen, but might, with advantage, be more 
often grown than they are. Most of those 
in cultivation are of a climbing nature, but 
the sjiecies above named forms a low, pro- 
l eumbent plant, whose thin, wdry stems 
spread for some distance along the ground, 
j The ground-colour of the leaf is green, 



Hydrangea hortensis in vase . 


I also grow them in large tubs for the 
outdoor garden. In this way very large 
plants are obtained and enormous heads 
of bloom produced, these giving to dull 
corners a warm and bright appearance. 

In the south of England, where the 
Hydrangea is quite hardy, the plants form 
very large specimens which give a gor¬ 
geous display of colour which is sometimes 
a lovely shade of lavender-blue. Many 
I>reparations are now on the market which 
claim to produce the blue flowers if mixed 
with the soil at the time of potting and 
given them afterwards, but success does 
not always follow their use. I know of 
some large bushes in Devonshire the 
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I Archipelago. With the dispersal of Messrs, 
j Veitch’s collection these Rhododendrons 
were scattered far and wide, and I do not 
know of any other nursery firm that has 
taken up their culture. So greatly does 
the public taste change with regard to 
plants, that it is quite i>ossible these 
Rhododendrons would not now prove so 
remunerative as they did some years ago, 
when warm-house plants were in the 
height of their i>opularity. It would, how¬ 
ever, be a great pity to see thes£ beauti¬ 
ful varieties, which have taken so much 
trouble to obtain, disappear from our gar¬ 
dens. Apart from their attractive flowers 
is the fact that, unlike all the other 


mottled irregularly with white. The 
flowers, which are plentifully borne, are 
each little more than an inch long, the 
tubular portion being pink, while the 
upper part is brownish-purple. When 
creeping along the ground the branches 
root freely, and often produce small 
globose tubers at intervals. This species, 
which is a native of Natal, needs the tem¬ 
perature of a stove for its successful cul¬ 
ture. It thrives in a good open compost 
such as a mixture of loam, peat, Sphag¬ 
num Moss, und sand. Grown in a sus¬ 
pended basket it is seen to the best 
advantage. In this way the long, slender 
shoots will hang down for a couple of feet, 
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and, being furnished with regujarly-dis- 
]>osed, prettily-mottled leaves, with here j 
and there a tuber, this Ceropegia forms a 
pretty and interesting feature.—T. W. 

Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora.— 
While most of the Bouvardias must be re¬ 
garded more in the light of autumn and 
winter flowering plants, this blooms in the 
summer. With attention, too, the beauti¬ 
ful, sweet-scented blossoms may be had 
during the autumn months. This Bou- 
vardia is of a rather bold, upright habit 
of growth. The flowers, w'hich are borne 
in loose clusters at the points of the shoots, 
are each nearly 3 inches long, and half as 
much across the expanded mouth. For 
greenhouse decoration towards the end of 
the summer this Bouvardia lias much to 
commend it, the delicious fragrance of its 
blossoms being a very valuable asset. 


August and September its beauty and 
effectiveness are greatly enhanced by the 
superb racemes of flowers terminating the 
stems. This Hedychium is the hardiest 
of all the species, and has in w T arm dis¬ 
tricts, and near the wmlls of hot-houses, 
been grown outside with a covering of dry 
litter in winter. To obtain it in perfec¬ 
tion it is necessary to give it the protec¬ 
tion of a cool house with a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 40 dogs., or even a little lower. 
It should be planted out in rich loam and 
given plenty of water during the growing 
period. After the flowers are past water 
should be entirely withheld from the 
j plants. 

Lilium longiflorum Harrisl.—The illus¬ 
tration of this beautiful Lily, on page 403, 
calls attention to the fact that the 


grow, a good light position must be 
assigned them, and a sharp look-out kept 
for aphides, which congregate in the un¬ 
folding leaves, and often do a good deal 
of damage before their presence is sus¬ 
pected. When these Bermuda-grown bulbs 
w'ere first sent to this country the practice 
of retarding the Japanese ones was not 
then in vogue, so those from Bermuda 
were more sought after than they are now'. 
—W. T. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium unhealthy (A .).— 
The leaves you send have been attacked by a 
kind of eczema to which the Ivy-leaved section 
is very liable. Plants that have been highly 
fed or that have been propagated from highly 
fed plants are particularly liable to attack. 
Those grown in poor or comparatively poor 
soil do not seem to suffer. Have you been feed¬ 
ing the plants? If so. a lessening of stimu¬ 
lants and removing the worst affected leaves 
will as a rule restore the plants to health. 



ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

VILLARSIA RENIFORMIS. 

This graceful water-plant is a welcome 
addition for fountain basins and pools 
without rush of w'ater. It may even be 
useful in open water, like our native 
Vilfarsia, which is now in bloom in ponds. 
I have now three kinds, and there may be 
more of this interesting group worth growl¬ 
ing. They go well with the Water Lilies 
now' so fine in bloom. W. 


Villarsia reniformis. 


Apart from other purposes to which it may . 
be put, B. Humboldti corymbiflora may be | 
planted out during the summer, under 
w r hich conditions it will at the latter part 
of the season flower freely. Unlike some 
of the garden varieties, which may be 
struck from cuttings early in the yeuc 
and form neat-flowering plants by the 
autumn, this species is far more effective 
during the second season. Quite old plants 
will flower year after year if they are as¬ 
sisted with an occasional stimulant when 
they are growing freely.—W. IC. 

Hedychium Gardncrianum, — Where 
room can be found for this plant in the 
conservatory it should always be included. 
Its stout, herbaceous stems are 4 feet to 
5 feet high, and bear large, oblong leaves 
1G inches long by 0 inches wide, which in 
themselves render the plant a striking 
object at all seasons of the year. During 


Bermuda-grown bulbs are now reaching 
this country. For early work no time 
should be lost in potting the bulbs, or, at 
all events, in obtaining them, and placing 
under more favourable conditions than on 
the dry shelves of warehouses and similar 
places. The bulbs are usually packed in 
dry stone-dust, which, like dry Cocoanut 
refuse, quickly takes a good deal of 
nourishment from them, and, if neglected 
in this respect, the growth is w’eaker than 
would be the case if they had been potted 
earlier. Having been w'ell ripened, the 
bulbs, by the time they reach this country, 
are ready to push forth new roots from 
the bas^ and it is surprising how quickly 
these take possession of the soil. In 
potting, plenty of space should be left for 
a good top-dressing when the stems are 
growing freely and the new roots are pro- 
; duced from their bases. As the plants 


THE “THUNDERER” ON ROCK 
FLOWERS. 

Just now, in a time of stress of war, The 
Times finds room for an elaborate article 
on the smaller ro<?k plants in all the pomp 
of large type, and no kindness shown to the 
unfortunate reader in the shape of using 
English names when a Latin name is 
given. It does not speak of Rockfoils or 
of alpine Harebells, but of “ Kabschia 
Saxifrages.” A technical journal could 
not w'ell be more technical. The matter is 
right, but is a great public journal with 
vast interests to attend to the place for 
such trifles? After all, these often delicate 
plants have nothing to do with garden 
beauty in the finer and larger sense, 
and the craze for them is entirely mis¬ 
placed, except for those who have know¬ 
ledge of them and time to attend to them. 
Even w T hen w ? ell done by those who love 
them and know them best the subject is of 
little interest compared with many other 
things in the garden, either of fruit, or 
flower, or food. We give an example of 
the learned trifling from The Times of 
June 7th :— 

Most of the Wahlenbergias defy drought, 
especially the beautiful W. eerpyllifolia, W. 
Pumilio, and W. Pumiliorum. Narrow, sun¬ 
baked fissures suit them, and the two last 
want very little soil. The beet soil for the 
first is stony but rich in leaf-mould. W. saxi- 
eola ie a plant of very different moods. It 
likes a cool place and i9 not very hardy; but, 
since it is easy to propagate by detaching 
rooted pieces, it is well worth growing. Other 
plants that resist any amount of drought are 
the yEthionemas, Alyssum spinosum, Achillea 
rupestris, Erodium sibthorpianum (E. chamce- 
drioides likes a cooler place), Asperula Athoa. 
and A. nitida, Potentilla nitida, ehy-blooming 
but beautiful, and Acantholimon venustum. 
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OMPHALODES LUCILI2E. 

This is one of the choicest alpines grown 
in this country, and one that has given 
endless trouble to growers to establish. 
It*is one of those tantalising plants that 
in some districts defy all the arts of the 
cultivator, and in others will flourish ad¬ 
mirably. I had a plant for some time in 
a narrow, shaded border, but beyond bear¬ 
ing a W’eak flower-spike now and then, it 
did nothing, and hardly made any growth. 
I determined to try it in the moraine, and 
lifted it in September and replanted it. 
i Since it has been in its new position it 
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has prospered wonderfully, is now fully a 
foot across, and is bearing thirty-five 
flower-spikes. Its greatest enemy is said 
to be slugs, but I have never been troubled 
with them, though, close by, Campanula 
Zoysi has been eaten down, and has had 
to be protected with a perforated zinc 
collar. O. Lucilice requires plenty of 
moisture during the hot summer months, 
but dislikes stagnant moisture at the root 
during the winter, so a large pane of glass 
fixed above it from the late autumn to the 
spring will be found a good protection 
from excessive wet. It may be increased 
by division in April or May. The divi¬ 
sions should be potted up and kept in a 
frame until established, when they should 
be planted out. The plant may also be 
raised from seed, which should be sown 
as soon as ripe. The seedlings often lack 
the glaucous bluq tint which is so pleas¬ 
ing in the foliage of the type, but the 
flowers are of the same delightful pale- 
porcelain blue. A large plant, such as 
that alluded to, with nearly forty fully- 
expanded flower-spikes is very beautiful. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weldenia oandida. — This interesting 
alpine novelty, from China, I first saw a 
year or two ago in the new plant group at 
Chelsea or Holland House, when Messrs. 
Bees, who introduced it, were exhibiting 
it for the first time. More recently I saw 
it well established at Kew, its greater 
beauty and distinction stamping it as a 
first-class alpine. Six inches or so high as 
there seen, the plant forms a Lily-like tuft 
of pale green leaves from which the 
glistening, white, three-petalled, spider- 
wort-like blossoms issue in great abund¬ 
ance. The little patch of it possessed an 
exquisite beauty of its own. What exactly 
provided the greater attraction—the unique 
purity of the flowers or the peculiar shell¬ 
like form, in both of which there was not 
a little to suggest the rare white Crocus 
marathoniseus—it w r as difficult to say. To 
these, how’ever, w T as wedded a distinctness 
exceedingly rare, w’hich, with free-blossom¬ 
ing, compelled admiration. The plant is 
quite hardy, and at Kew w r as obviously 
happy in a cool bed composed of peat and 
loam, where it grew practically at the feet 
of the Himalayan Meconopsis.—E. H. 
Jexkjns. 

Primula littoniana.— A good grower of 
the Primula species has given a good 
recipe for the cultivation of this plant, 
and, so far, it has answered well with me. 
It is, to plant it in pure loam and in a 
well-drained shady position. The plants 
should also be covered with a sheet of 
glass during the winter. It. littoniana is 
n distinct plant, its drooping flowers 
arranged in a spike, and very beautiful, 
owing to the contrast of the scarlet bracts 
and the lavender or rose-lavender flowers. 
The spike is sometimes C inches long, and 
the scarlet of the upper portion, where the 
flowers are unopened, displays in a de¬ 
lightful way the flow’ers below. Un¬ 
fortunately. it is not quite hardy, and 
unless fertilised, does not seed freely.— 
Ess. 

Alpine and Fern gardens without stones.— 

Stonee are useful as they conserve the mois¬ 
ture and afford shelter, especially when water- 
worn and not too conspicuous. I have seen 
mound9 of stones heaped together that failed 
to be clothed with suitable vegetation. To 
make a Fern or alpine garden on a comparer 
tively level plot of ground means laving the 
ground out in mounds intersected by sunk 
paths and rustic steps to meet the taste of the 
owner, and it can be made quite picturesque 
in the arrangement of naths and mounds, and 
in the grouping of shrubs and Ferns and i 
plants. I have seen very pretty alpine and 
Fern gardens without stones, and retain 
memories of many beautiful bits of alpine and 
Fern banks in Devon and other places in the 
deep shady country lanes.—E. H. | 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 4th, 1915. 

At the fortnightly meeting held on this 
date there were many excellent exhibits. 
Of these the collection of scented Pelar¬ 
goniums from Elstree was exceptional, 
and, probably, nothing finer of its kind 
has been seen at these meetings. The 
Gladioli from Langport, too, W'ere superb. 
Herbaceous Phloxes have probably never 
been more strongly presented, while the 
Roses from Langley also commanded at¬ 
tention. A collection of Apples from New 
Zealand and another from Hounslow were 
among other things on view. Four novel¬ 
ties, three of which were Orchids, received 
awards. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The most interesting exhibit in this 
section was an almost unique collection of 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums from 

Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett). Not a few of the kinds 
w'ere of botanical interest only; the vast 
majority, however, were of the decorative 
order, whether of flower or leaf. The ex¬ 
amples were in both standard specimens 
and bush form, and, therefore, useful 
suggestively. Those of botanical Interest 
included the almost leafless P. tetragonum, 
P. artemisia*folium, P. echlnatum, P. saxi- 
fragokles, for w ? hich the specific name 
“ hedenefolium ” would appear decidedly 
more appropriate, and P. glaucum, a very 
distinct kind. Of more decorative charac¬ 
ter w f ere such as P. Rollisson’s Unique, P. 
tomentosum, and P. Clorinda, a free-grow¬ 
ing, almost perpetual-flowering modem 
hybrid. In addition, the varying forms of 
P. denticulatum, P. crispum (in variety), 
and P. citriodorum w r ere remarked. The 
group was bordered by small examples of 
the popular silvery-leaved variety Lady 
Plymouth. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a table of Ferns and flow’ering 
plants, the former embracing such hardy 
kinds as Osmunda palustris in variety and 
Nephrolepis Willmotta?, the limit, probably, 
of the densely mossy varieties of a re¬ 
markable race. White and red Lapagerias 
and good flowering examples of Oleanders 
were other things of note in the group. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
contributed an excellent lot of Strepto- 
carpi and Gloxinias. Solanum Wendlandi 
and Nerine Fothergilli major w'ere in 
goodly groups. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., devoted half a table-length 
to a group of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Radiance, remarkable for brilliant colour, 
dwarf habit, and freedom of flow’ering. - 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, Clare¬ 
mont, Esher (gardener, Mr. J. S. Kelly), 
sent some beautifully-flowered examples of 
Tecoma grandiflora. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

The most extensive exhibit w T as that 
from Mr. James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, 
Hayw’ards Heath. The centre was occu¬ 
pied by a big lot of the violet-coloured Le 
Mahdi, while others included in the same 
colour-range were Iris Dr. Charcot and 
Albert Yandel. Dr. Konigshofer is the 
most brilliant thing in the orange-scarlet 
shades. Arthur Rane (salmon), Sofle 
Cordes (soft lilac), Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, 
Frau Fraulein von Lassberg, and Frau 
Antoine Buchner (whites) were other 
notable sorts in a particularly good lot. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lew’isham, 
S.E., also show’ed these in good state, the 
flow’ers large and very fresh. Some of the 
more conspicuous were Rijnstroom (sal¬ 
mon-scarlet), Mme. Paul Dutrie (soft 
pink), Mrs. A. W. Alder (a novelty in shell- i 
pink), General Van Hentsz (brilliant I 


scarlet), Violet Guest (rich salmon, dark 
eye), Widar (one of the best of the violet 
shades), and Goliath (carmine, of large 
size). 

Mr. W. Wells, junr., Merstham, also had 
an excellent display, such as Dr. Konigs¬ 
hofer, Selma, Meteor, Europa (clear white, 
purple eye), G. A. Strohlein, Frau Antoine 
Buchner, and the popular Elizabeth Camp¬ 
bell being well staged. 

ROSES. 

The only group of these in much variety 
came from Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle 
Green, Langley. A big central group of the 
rich golden Rayon d’Or W’as quite au at¬ 
traction, while such as Lyon Rose, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Lady Hillingdon, and 
General MacArthur were abundantly dis¬ 
played. Polyantha sorts, too, were in free 
masses. The prettiest feature, however, 
w’iis the group amid Ferns of a charming 
lot of the recently-introduced Thalictrum 
dipteroearpum, w'hose 4 feet high sprays 
of violet-coloured flowers were both elegant 
and effective. 

GLADIOLI. 

Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, Laug- 
port, arranged an avenue of these in many 
superb varieties, particularly interesting 
being the hybrids of primulinus, to which 
the somewhat clumsy-sounding sectional 
title of “ Lang-prim ” has been given. A 
race so replete of elegant grace and charm 
merited something better. T. W. Sanders, 
Ella Kelw’ay, Sylph, Wrath, Friendship, 
and Josephine Kelway were some of the 
more beautiful. Very fine, too, were the 
large-flowered varieties, winch, evolved 
from Childsi, nanceianus and Lemoinei, 
are, indeed, beautiful. Of these Blotch, 
Mrs. F. Field, and Mrs. Asquith were very 
distinct, tlie former marked w’ith rich crim¬ 
son blotches on the lower petals. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
brought many excellent varieties of these, 
staging them effectively yet simply with 
full-length stems in vases, one variety in 
each. In this way their value is seen. 
Bookham (white), Pasquin (fancy), 
Daffodil and Solfaterre (yellow’), Mrs. 
George Marshall (crimson), Elizabeth 
Shiffner and Mrs. Griffith-Jones (two of 
the best buff-coloured sorts), with Link- 
man (an excellent yellow ground fancy) 
are a selection of the best. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Of these Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, contri¬ 
buted an interesting variety, and not a 
few alpines, the best of these being Cam¬ 
panula Tymosi, C. Raineri, C. pulla, C. 
Stansfleldi, Astilbe simplicifolia, together 
with silvery Achilleas, Androsaees, aud 
Saxifrages. 

Mr. Reginald Prichard, West Moors, 
Wimborne, had a pretty semi-double dwarf 
Bellflower named R. B. Loder, Which evi¬ 
denced great freedom of flowering aud a 
certain lateness which will render it 
valuable. 

Messrs. Grove and Son, Sutton Coldfield, 
also showed a pretty new Bellflow’er 
(Campanula) named Abundance. It is 
virtually an enlarged Norman Grove with 
greater evidence of the carpatiea race in 
the foliage. 

Mr. Reginald R. Cory, Duffryn, Wales, 
sent a collection of Preony-flow'ered 
Dahlias and well-flowered examples of 
Myrtus Luma (Eugenia apiculata). 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had a few good kinds, of w’hich a set of 
three Anguloas—A. Cliftoni (rich yellow), 
A. uniflora (pink), and A. eburnea (white) 
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—rarely seen together in one collection, 
was not the least interesting. Laelio- 
Cattleya Wisetonensis, Coelogyne Mooreana 
(white), and a new species of Maxillaria 
with yellow flowers were others of note. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards neath, had some particularly good, 
well-marked Odontoglossums. Cattleya 
Gaskelliana alba was very handsome. 
Odontioda Brewi (intense velvety maroon) 
is one of the richest-coloured of its race. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. contributed 
some nice bits of Vanda emrulea, Miltonia 
Queen Alexandra, Cattleya Dowiana, 
brides maculosum Schroder®, and several 
Odontioda s. 

Mr. Gurney Fowler showed Cattleya 
Harold (Fowler’s variety), L*lio-Cattleyn 
Thyone (Fowler’s variety), and Cattleya 
Sybil var. Seintillant, the only Orchid 
novelties gaining awards at this meeting. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Only two exhibits of fruit (Apples) were 
staged, Messrs. Spooner and Sons, Houns¬ 
low, having such early sorts as Gladstone, 
Early Red Margaret, Red Quarrenden, 
Beauty of Bath, Early Victoria, Irish 
Reach, Worcester Pearmain, Lady Sudeley, 
White Transparent, and Ruddy, the last 
a good-looking fruit said to be excellent 
for cooking as well as dessert. The other 
collection was from the Tonkins Trustees, 
Treliske Orchards, Ettrick, Otago, New 
Zealand, such Apples as Jonathan, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Munroe’s Favourite, Rome 
Beauty, Cleopatra (yellow - skinned), 
.Esopus Spitzenberg, and Sturmer being 
remarked. All were rich in colour and in 
capital condition. 

A complete list of awards will appear in 
our next issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Ix bi-oom July 29th.— Ccanothus (in 
variety), Hypericums (in variety), Indigo- 
fera Gerardiana, Yuccas, Lavatera Olbia, 
Magnolia grandiflora. Clematis (species 
and varieties), Phormiums, Sambucus 
canadensis, Roses (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Clematises (species and varieties), 
Honeysuckles (various), Spirwas (shrubby 
and herbaceous), Deutzias, Plagianthus 
Lyalli, Passion-flower, Dcsfontainea, 
Hydrangeas, Rhus (in variety ), Catalpa 
japonica , shrubby Veronicas, Romneyas, 
Mitraria coccinea. Plumbago capensis, 
Ericas, Calyeanthus floridus, Tamarix, 
Xundina domestica. Plume Poppy, Acan¬ 
thus Candelabrum, Crinutns, Liliums 
(in variety), Linarias (annual), Silene, 
Xemesias, Evening Primroses (various), 
Aster Amellus, Geraniums, Annual Lava- 
(eras (various), Eremuri, Carex Vil- 
moriniana, Tritomas, Arundo conspicua, 
Aralia cordata, Phacelias, Montbretias, 
Gypsophilas, Thymes, Gilia, Verbascums, 
Muhlenbeckia complexa nana, Funkias, 
Lupins, Phloxes, Oxalis (in variety), 
Gcrardia hybrida. Carnations (in great 
variety ), Thalictrums, Epilobium pedun- 
culare (rose and white), Commelina 
crrlestis, Rudbeckia purpurea, Echinops, 
Agapanthus, Sparaxis pulcherrima. Sea 
Hollies (in variety), Chelone barbata 
(various), Heucheras, Peruvian Lilies 
(several kinds), Salvias, Geums. Achillcas, 
Reseda glauca, Helenium pumilum, Statice 
latifolia, Scabiosas, Bergamots (various), 
Pentstemons, Flax, Tunica Saxifraga, 
Antirrhinums, Poppies, Verbena venosa, 
Oalcyas, Veronica Lyalli, Androsaces, 
Xicrembergia, Anchusas, Viola palustris, 
Portulaccas, Qazania splendens, Cannas 
(various), Transvaal Daisy, Tufted 
Pansies (in great variety). Verbenas, 
Tropwolums, Cherry Pie (in variety), 
Ipomaas, Ivy and Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 


goniums, Meconopsis sinuata latifolia. 
Shamrock Pea, Cardinal Lobelia, Poten- 
tilla alba. Convolvulus mauritanicus, Lysi- 
machias, Aponogeton grandiflorum, Saggi- 
taria saggitalis, Stocks, Fuchsias, Clin- 
tonia pulchella, Swan River Daisy, 
Agathcm ceelestis, Callirhoe involucrata, 
Coronilla cappadocica, Acantholimons, 
Linums, Gromwclls, Mazus Pumilio, Poly¬ 
gonums (in variety), Iris Kampferi 
(in variety). Coreopsis grandiflora, Scnecio 
Clivorum, Great Water Plantain, Day 
Lilies (in variety ), Water Lilies (in great 
variety). 

Work of the week. —During the week 
heavy rains have fallen and spoiled the 
Roses and many other flowers. Tufted 
Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Lobelias, Cannas, 
etc., will greatly benefit by the moist con¬ 
ditions after such a long dry spell. An 
edging of Antennaria tomentosa lias been 
planted round a bed of Roses. This will 
soon establish itself, the light grey foliage 
being ns pretty in winter as in summer. 
On wet days we have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to prepare labels and cut out. 
straight Hazel sticks, which will be re¬ 
quired shortly for supporting Gladioli, 
Antirrhinums, and similar subjects. 
Many herbaceous plants have passed out 
of bloom and these have had their flower- 
spikes removed down to the fresh leaves. 

In former years the edgings to many 
Rose-beds were composed of encrusted 
Saxifrages, which did very well, but as 
they flower for such a short time we are 
gradually replacing them with better 
summer flowering subjects, such as Blue 
Bindweed, Dwarf Gypsophilas. Verbenas, 
Harebells, etc. A large bed has been 
edged during the past week with Forget- 
me-nots in order to show the effect of 
planting at different times of the year. 
Sun Roses have been relieved of their seed 
vessels and cut well back to promote young 
growth. 

The early batch of Phacelia campnnu- 
laria having lost its beauty since the 
heavy rains, has been cleared away, and 
in its place has been planted Viola John 
Quarton. Seedling Carnations are very 
satisfactory. From these many interest¬ 
ing varieties have appeared from time to 
time. These are retained and layered 
until a sufficient number of plants is 
obtained to form a group. A bed has been 
well prepared during the w T eek for seed¬ 
lings, lime, wood ashes, and sand having 
been added to the soil in order to leave the 
border open and warm. These plants will 
become well established before the bad 
weather sets in, and thus pass the winter 
unharmed. Seedlings give an enormous 
amount of cut flowers. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Frenoh Beans.— To meet an anticipated 
large demand in September a still further 
sowing will be made on a w r arm position. 
These plants should yield a good crop 
during the period named or until frost 
kills them down. 

Early Celery. — The plants have made 
rapid growth of late and are now suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the first moulding to 
be done. Before this takes place all 
suckers are pulled out, useless leaves re¬ 
moved, and the remainder tied sufficiently 
tight together to prevent soil getting into 
the hearts. Tying may be done with 
raffia, or, where they are to be had, with 
rushes, such as are used for the tying of 
Hop “ wires.” Before adding the soil the 
roots should receive a thorough soaking of 
water, and if the plants are none too 
robust liquid manure may be applied; also 
the necessity for applying an ample quan¬ 
tity of water before moulding takes place 


cannot be too strongly emphasised, for the 
fact that very little, if any, moisture will 
reach the roots once the soil is placed be¬ 
tween them must not be overlooked. The 
soil must be previously broken down to a 
tine condition, and, when ready, one hand 
should shovel it into the trench and 
another level it and tread it fairly firm. 
If the dw’arfer-growing kinds of early 
Celery are grown, the moulding can be 
completed in two operations; if not, three 
applications of soil at three different 
periods are then necessary. A keen look¬ 
out for the Celery leaf maggot is being 
kept, and directly its appearance is ob¬ 
served the affected portions of the leaves 
will be removed and burnt forthwith. 

Maincrop Celery.— The plants are grow¬ 
ing vigorously, and to maintain them in 
tills condition and avoid a check root 
waterings will have attention. The 
trenches must be kept free from w f eeds and 
the surface soil stirred occasionally in 
order that w r ater may the more easily pass 
downwards to the roots. 

Vegetable Marrows. — Small fruits are 
much more appreciated than large ones, 
and should be cut as soon as ready to 
avoid distressing the plants. If fruits are 
allowed to develop to a large size the. 
plants quickly cease bearing. Another 
cultural detail that Is apt to be overlooked 
is in not keeping the growths pinched. 
This causes them to break and the plants 
to become more fruitful as a- result than 
when they are grown on the let-alone 
policy. To maintain the plants in this 
condition the needs of the roots in regard 
to moisture must have due consideration 
and water be applied unstintedly In dry 
weather, alternated with liquid manure if 
it can be spared. 

Raspberries. — The removal of the old 
bearing-canes as soon as gathering ceases 
is of the greatest imports!nee if the planta¬ 
tions are expected to yield good crops of 
fruit annually. With these out of the way 
and the new or current season’s canes tied 
in loosely to the trellis after thinning with 
a view to a removing of the weakest, and, 
in the event of a surplus, such as are not 
required, sunlight and air will have free 
play and the wood eventually become pro¬ 
perly ripened. In the event of the young 
canes exhibiting a want of vigour an arti¬ 
ficial manure of a suitable nature, if ap¬ 
plied at once, will prove beneficial. 

Loganberry.— The young canes should be 
similarly treated to the above. In both 
cases the remains of the winter mulch 
should be raked off and taken aw r ay. 
Whereas tying with twine Is essential in 
winter or early spring, stout strands of 
raffia will suffice for the purpose in both 
cases at this juncture. 

Plums.— The earliest varieties now' ripen¬ 
ing must, by reason of their being none 
too plentiful, be carefully preserved from 
the attacks of birds and wasps. Nets 
stretched over the trees will accomplish 
the first-named purpose, and with regard 
to the latter the best remedy is to search 
for and destroy their nests. Failing this, 
traps in the shape of bottles partly filled 
with sugar and beer should be suspended 
at intervals on the walls. In this way 
great numbers con be trapped and de¬ 
stroyed. 

Apricots.— These, which are now ripen¬ 
ing, must be protected from wasps in a 
similar manner, and from birds also in 
woodland districts. The fruits must be 
examined daily, removing to the fruit- 
room all which yield to a gentle pressure 
when grasped by the hand. The best 
should be pluced on a shelf near the win¬ 
dow, previously covered with kitchen 
paper, whence they can be sent to 
table as required. The smaller examples 
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come in useful for tarts, compotes, and 
preserving. Apricots are much sought 
after for bottling whole, as well as In 
syrup. In the former instance the fruits 
should be just on the point of softening, 
and, to avoid handling them more than is 
necessary, they should be gathered and at 
once placed In the bottles. Both the fruits 
and bottles should be quite dry. The after 
process is, of course, carried out in the 
still-room. For preserving In syrup the 
fruits may be a trifle more ripe, but if too 
ripe great loss ensues, owing to the juice 
exuding too freely from the fruit when 
quartered and placed in the preserving- 
pan. 

Early Peaches.—These, as they ripen, re¬ 
quire looking over daily, and the basket 
in which they are placed as gathering pro¬ 
ceeds should be well lined with wood wool. 
The shelf intended for their reception in 
the fruit-room also needs a good layer of 
the same material on its surface. On ac¬ 
count of its being of a soft, springy nature, 
wood wool, both for this and packing, is 
]ireferable to cotton wool. Where wood 
lice nrc troublesome traps in the shape of 


should be taken to undertake the budding 
of Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Apples 
when this is practised at home. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries.—During cold, wet weather the 
hot-water pipes need to be kept fairly 
warm to encourage a buoyant atmosphere. 
The weather during the past month has 
I been very unfavourable for late Grapes, 
j especially Muscats, and should it continue 
! for any length of time every means must 
b'i adopted to encourage the berries to 
finish well by the end of September. All 
| lateral growths must be removed before 
they become too huge, and where the 
foliage is so dense ns to exclude light from 
the bunches it should be drawn aside a 
little so that they may be partially exposed 
to the sun’s rays. Very little damping 
down will be required during sunless 
| weather, und ventilate with extreme care. 

I Lady Downes’, especially, is very difficult 
to ripen unless the season is favourable; 
in regard to temperature it needs almost 
as much heat as Muscats. If a house can- 



Bcgonia Weltonicnsis . 


lengths of old Broad Bean stems should bo 
placed af intervals among the branches of 
the trees. These should be examined 
every morning and the insects shaken out 
into a pail filled with water on which some 
paraffin is floating. Trees on which later- 
ripening crops are fast developing should 
be carefully scanned to see that no nails 
are likely, as the swelling advances, to 
come into contact with and injure them. 
The young growths should also be kept 
tied in, and loaves pressed back out of the 
way where they are likely to unduly shade 
the fruits. 

Early Apples and Pears.—These are best 
left and taken from the trees daily as re¬ 
quired, as the flavour deteriorates If they 
arc gathered and stored. Heavily-laden 
trees of Ixiril Grosvenor anil Lord Suffield, 
or, in fact, any early variety, should have 
their crops thinned, sending the thinniugs 
to the kitchen for present use, a purpose j 
for which the fruits are now sufficiently 
developed. Beauty of Bath is the first of 
the dessert varieties to ripen this season. 

Budding.— After the recent rains the sap 
will be flowing freely, of which advantage 
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not be devoted to it, this variety should 
be planted in the warmer end of the house. 

Strawberries. — The young plants that 
were layered early have been severed from 
the ]mrent plants and placed in a shady 
position to recover from the check. In a 
few days they will lie planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters. Some will be planted on 
u warm border. These will produce fine 
fruits a week or two in advance of the 
general hatch planted in the open garden. 
To obtain an extra early crop it is neces¬ 
sary to plant annually, and for two 
reasons—first, young plants always pro¬ 
duce the flner fruits, and secondly, the 
useful wnrm borders are not monojiolised 
by Strawberries as would be the case in a 
large measure if a portion were planted up 
for succession each year. When the 
border has been prepared the plants are 
placed at 12 inches apart each way. The 
general batch will be planted after the 
manner described in previous notes. 
Givon’s Prolific is an excellent late-fruit¬ 
ing variety of Strawberry, and it should be 
included in all collections. The fruits are 
large, highly coloured, and of excellent 
flavour. 


Pears.—The fruits, having been thinned 
out, are now swelling freely, and at pre¬ 
sent both the growth and fruit are clean. 
The summer pruning having been com¬ 
pleted, all that is now necessary is to pinch 
the later growths at a point one or two 
leaves above where the shoot was previ¬ 
ously stopped. Any unduly strong shoot 
is pruned to maintain the proper balance 
of the tree. Early varieties of both Apples 
and Tears should be used almost direct 
from the trees. In some cases the fruits 
become mealy and are scarcely worth eat¬ 
ing only a few days after being picked. 

Apples are a very heavy crop on most 
trees. Thinning must now be done for the 
last time, and these surplus fruits may be 
used for making tarts, etc. American 
blight is making its appearance on some of 
the trees. This pest must be killed by 
methylated spirit or paraffin emulsion ap¬ 
plied with a brush and worked well into 
the crevices of the bark. As the smaller 
fruits, such as Currants, Raspberries, etc., 
become scarce, the early-ripening Apples 
will be valuable 

Apricots will now be ripening fast and 
will need a look-over every second day. 
For bottling, the fruits should not be too 
riiK?, otherwise they "break during the 
process. When all the fruits are gathered 
the trees should be given a thorough wash¬ 
ing. It is a great mistake to run away 
with the idea that further attention is un¬ 
necessary because the crop is done with. 
Boot watering must also have the same 
attention as heretofore, and nil breast 
wood kept pinched in. 

Lilium candidum.—The planting or re¬ 
planting of this Lily should be undertaken 
this month. Do not plant deeply, but just 
cover the bulbs. In these gardens this 
Lily Is badly affected with disease, hut in 
cottage gardens quite near it grows anil 
flowers luxuriantly. I intend to lift all 
the diseased bulbs, dry them In the sun 
for a day, then place in a hag with plenty 
of flowers of sulphur, give them a good 
shake up, and replnnt on a fresh site where 
the soil is not too rich. 

Montbretias are now developing tlicir 
flower-spikes, and some of these will need 
support, which will be given in the neatest 
manner iiossible. The new hybrids are a 
distinct improvement on the old M. 
crocosmkeflora, producing flowers on large 
arching sprays, while many of the in¬ 
dividual blooms are 3 inches in dinmetcr. 
The flowers are extremely useful for house 
and table decoration, the spikes remaining 
in good condition for severul days when 
cut. 

Violets have made excellent growth 
during the last few weeks und are re¬ 
markably free from red spider. The sur¬ 
face soil is loosened at frequent intervals 
with the Dutch hoe, and a slight dressing 
of Clay’s fertiliser mixed with soot has 
been given to stimulate growth. Any 
runners that form are removed before they 
get so large as to weaken the plants. Good 
stout cuttings of the named Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) are now’ procurable. 
These will be inserted in a cold frame in 
ordinary garden soil to which has been 
added a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
Beyond protection from heavy rains anil 
excessively bad weather in the winter, 
these, when w T ell rooted, will require hut 
little atteution. 

Zonal Pelargoniums may now’ be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings selected from well- 
ri|»ened shoots. The cuttings may either 
Ik* inserted in boxes or in open borders. 
If in the latter they should lie taken up 
and potted into small pots directly they 
have formed roots. Or they may be in¬ 
serted around the sides of a fi-inch pot, 
putting eight or ten cuttings into each, 
and placing out of doors on a bed of ashes. 
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Late Broccoli.— I have just cleared the 
latest quarter of Strawberries, and have 
planted the same with late Broccoli, 
having made a sowing the first week in 
June specially for late planting. Plants 
put out now cannot make the growth of 
those planted a month earlier, but these 
frequently pass through a severe winter, 
when the larger ones are destroyed, and, 
being planted rather deeply, they have no 
stem exposed. We do not get such large 
heads from the late lot, but they are quite 
large enough and are appreciated more 
than larger ones. This late lot of plants 
is set out at a distance of 18 inches each 
way. 

Onions.— The ground is now being pre¬ 
pared for sowing the Tripoli varieties. I 
prefer to sow the seed on deeply-dug 
ground which was liberally manured for a 
previous crop. Give the surface a 
thorough dressing of soot and wood ashes, 
and transplant the seedlings to their per¬ 
manent quarters early in the spring. The 
surface is made very firm and broken 
down to a fine tilth before sowing the seed, 
about the 21st of the present month. If 
sown earlier a large percentage is certain 
to run prematurely to flower. 

Vegetable Marrows are fairly plentiful, 
and the supply may be kept going over a 
much longer period if a little extra atten¬ 
tion is paid the plants at this season. It 
is not a good plan to let these plants go 
just where they like; much better thin 
out the shoots and frequently stop others. 
Plants in full bearing will be benefited by 
copious supplies of liquid manure, and if 
a mulch of decayed manure is given they 
will fruit until cut down by frost. 

Tomatoes must be given timely atten¬ 
tion in the way of removing all side 
shoots as soon as they appear, and in 
tying and watering as often as necessary. 

Parsley.— A liberal sowing will be made 
in an unheated frame. Plants raised from 
a sowing made at this time and in these 
conditions will prove valuable during 
severe weather in winter. That sown a 
month or six weeks ago in the open has 
been thinned out, the thinnings being 
planted 6 inches apart at the foot of a 
south wall. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove.— For some time fire-heat has been 
dispensed with, the temperature, even 
during the night, being sufficiently high 
for the health of the subjects grown. 
During the week a spell of wet and 
stormy weather, with a drop in the ther¬ 
mometer out-of-doors, has made the use 
of fire-heat necessary. At the same time 
extremes are not gone to, and a night 
temperature of round about C5 degs. is 
ample. Ventilation is sparingly afforded, 
but when the sun comd$ out brightly 
advantage is taken of the increased heat 
to admit a little air at the ridge of the 
house. It is in weather such as this that 
permanent summer shading on the glass 
is a drawback, and one envies those whose 
plant-houses are fitted with blinds. Any¬ 
thing in the way of fine-foliaged or 
flowering ’ plants, especially those for 
winter use, which is likely to require re¬ 
potting, should be attended to before the 
days begin to shorten. Such things as 
Eueharis Lilies ought not to be interfered 
with—not even if noticeably pot-bound— 
for these and similar bulbous plants 
usually grown in the temperature of the 
stove bloom much better when undis¬ 
turbed. It is better to give liquid assist¬ 
ance to such plants, and this may be safely 
done from the time the spikes begin to 
appear. The wants of young plants of the 
various winter-flowering Begonias were 


attended to as regards repotting, and any 
flower-buds were picked off. The tops of 
a number of Dracaenas which had been 
mossed, having emitted roots satis¬ 
factorily, were cut off and potted up, the 
stems being replaced in the house in order 
to secure cuttings as they break from the 
dormant eyes. Some pieces of Pentas 
carnea were moved on from 5-inch to 8-inch 
pots, having been previously pinched in 
order to make the plants bushy and sym¬ 
metrical. A quantity of well-coloured 
Coleus cuttings was removed from the 
propagating-pit and put into 3-inch pots. 
These make handy little stuff and will 
complete their growth in these pots. A few 
leaves of Gloxinias were put in, only those 
from plants of an erect - flowering 
character being used. This method of 
propagation is, for general purposes, 
superior to seed-sowing, any quantity of a 
desired or of a favourite colour being 
readily obtained. Young plants of 
Bouvardias and Gardenias should also be 
moved on as necessary, and after repotting 
it. is advisable to keep them close for a 
short time. Among stove plants which 
seem to have disappeared is Evodia 
elegans, which I formerly used to like but 
have lost sight of. In the course of the 
week a good deal of sponging has been 
done, a trifling outbreak of red-spider 
having been noticed. This was directly 
attributable to the cessation of syringing 
owing to the unsuitability of the water at 
command, the supply of soft water being 
exhausted. 

Cool-house.— Much use is made during 
the summer and autumn months of 
quickly-grown and showy plants of no 
great intrinsic value, so that they can be 
discarded when the space is required for 
late autumn and early winter - flowering 
plants. These include Coleuses, Celosias, 
Schizanthus, Musk, Selaginellas, and 
similar subjects grown in quantity and 
grouped, while the roof of the house 
accommodates a crop of Tomatoes in pots, 
and, in addition, a few Figs, also in pots, 
find room. The whole effect is fairly 
good, and is of sufficient duration £o main¬ 
tain a good display until the time comes to 
clear the house. A trial is being given 
to the so-called perpetual-flowering Antir¬ 
rhinum, Nelrose, which during the week 
was repotted into 8-inch pots and placed 
in this house. Should the variety justify 
its name of perpetual-flowering It will be 
an acquisition, the silvery-pink spikes 
being very effective and telling, w T hile 
they are of a large size. 

Tuberoses. —These, when started in a 
brisk bottom-heat, soon make roots and top 
growth. It is advisable, however, to with¬ 
hold moisture until such growth is fairly 
visible, for if water be given in excess in 
the early stages the roots emitted are apt 
to damp off, and consequently the bulbs 
are crippled if, indeed, they are not 
entirely ruined. After the flower-spikes 
appear the pots may be removed to a 
moderate temperature, in which they will 
bloom freely and last over a long time. 
Tuberoses are useful for room decoration 
where the somewhat over-pow’ering odour 
is not objected to. The syringe must be 
used on the foliage from time to time, 
otherwise red-spider is almost certain to 
appear. After blooming the tubers may be 
thrown away, as they are of no further 
use. The variety known as The Pearl Is 
best for ordinary purposes. 

Roses.— The first flush of bloom has been 
spoiled by the heavy rains which have 
fallen in the course of the week, and an 
early opportunity will be taken to remove 
the spoiled and decaying flowers. These 
are cut off with the stem at a bud which 
will break away strongly. Advantage 


will also be taken of the damp state of the 
soil to hoe in a little artificial manure. 
Opinions differ widely concerning the 
value of summer mulching. This may be 
advisable—imperative, indeed—upon light 
and porous soils, but on those of medium 
texture the practice is unnecessary. The 
employment of rotting manure upon beds 
of Roses is most unsightly, unless this can 
be screened with sifted mould — extra 
labour which few can afford. Apart from 
the inherent untidiness of the litter, birds, 
where numerous, scatter the mulch upon 
alleys and upon Grass round the beds, so 
that any benefit to the roots is greatly 
discounted. The free use of the hoe upon 
the surface, with occasional allowances of 
stimulants, or of liquid manure, would 
appear to meet the requirements of Roses 
quite as well as objectionable mulchings. 

8ummer pruning.- Some progress has 
been made with the summer pruning of 
fruit trees upon walls. In the case of such 
trees as have filled their allotted space 
the task is simple, the breast wood 
merely requiring to be shortened back 
and a little attention given to the ties of 
the branches. In respect of younger trees 
some judgment is necessary in order that 
the balance of the trees may be main¬ 
tained, and a sufficiency of wood left for 
furnishing. I would never hesitate to 
leave a suitable shoot—that is, one likely 
to produce good fruit, even although it 
did not exactly fit in with the symmetry 
of the tree. Handsomely and mathe¬ 
matically-trained trees are all very well 
to look at during the winter, but the chief 
end of a fruit tree is to produce fruit, 
and sometimes we cannot have it both 
ways. When, however, well-trained trees 
can be combined with good cropping so 
much the better, but on old walls built 
with irregularly-sized stones, and conse¬ 
quently mortar seams of varying widths, 
the training of a young tree is a matter of 
difficulty, and wiring does not seem to be 
so satisfactory as the older method of 
nailing. In the ca.se of Plum-trees the use 
of the knife is avoided as far as possible. 
To severe and excessive pruning, in the 
case of Plums, may be attributed gum¬ 
ming, the collapse of matured branches, 
and, above all, irregular cropping. In old 
trees, of course, some cutting is necessary, 
but even at the risk of having spurs longer 
than is considered quite correct, any 
tendency to over-pruning should be 
avoided. Pears shortened back to the 
fourth leaf from the base of the shoots 
will do satisfactorily, and leaders may be 
shortened to half or three-quarters of their 
length, according to their vigour. Similar 
treatment will be correct in the case of 
Apples. Sw T eet Cherries may be treated 
much like Plums. 

Autumn Raspberries. — Growth among 
these suffered owing to the drought of 
June and early July, and prospects of a 
crop are not too bright. Mulching will 
soon be needed, but it is better not to 
apply it yet awhile, because if the 
growths come away too grossly flowers, 
and consequently fruit, may not be pro¬ 
duced at all freely. It might be w T orth 
while to cut down a line of Superlative or 
of some similar variety in spring with a 
view to obtaining an autumn crop from 
these prolific kinds. At any rate, it would 
be a very interesting experiment, and one 
which would seem to offer fair encourage¬ 
ment. Naturally, such an experiment 
would require to be carried out upon well- 
established stools. 

Vegetable garden. — Blanks have been 
made good among Brassicas of all kinds, 
and, as fast as Potatoes are lifted, the 
ground will be levelled over and re-occu¬ 
pied with such things as Early Ulm Savoy, 
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Cabbages of an early-hearting sort, Leeks, 
and Curly Kale. The rain has given a 
needed fillip to Celery, which up till now 
has not made any great progress. Small 
sowings of Lettuces and Spinach were 
made. Mustard and Cress being sown in 
boxes as required. This method Is more 
economical and gives better and cleaner 
results than when seeds are sown in the 
borders. A mishap to a promising bed of 
Chervil has necessitated a fresh sowing, 
which, although the season is wearing on, 
may yet do satisfactorily. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 

“ FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES 
AND SHRUBS.”* 

The importance of Norfh American tree 
and shrub flora is very great in this 
country, where we can grow most of them 
quite well. Therefore a field book of 
American trees and shrubs is a good thing 
to have. This book seems very well done 
so far as the matter and letterpress are 
concerned, but it contains the most miser¬ 
able examples of modern colour printing 
I have ever seen. They are not true in 
colour or form. Far better have stuck to 
good black and white. If Messrs. Putnam 
cannot do better with their colour printing 
it would be wiser for them to give it up. 
Some points of the book are very interest¬ 
ing, especially the pages showing the dis¬ 
tribution by means of little maps, but this 
also is as badly printed as it well could 
be. It is an excellent idea to show the 
bark of the trees by pictures. Very often 
books of this kind deal with microscopic 
points like the stomata, whereas a tree 
should be identified by bigger things. 

_ W. R. 

A BOOK ON VEGETARIAN COOKERY, f 
Thebe are multitudes of books dealing 
with food reform, but the chief difficulty in 
many cases is to find a book which is 
in accord with one’s tastes, means, 
and social requirements. A book of very 
plain cookery would scarcely be suit¬ 
able for a good house where a com¬ 
plete staff of servants was kept and much 
company entertained. Simple dishes are 
doubtless the best for one’s health, but 
we do not always study health to the 
fullest degree, and if we did we would 
scarcely seek it in a modern cookery-book. 
This book is intended for those families 
where much attention can be given to the 
preparing of food, where flavours are 
carefully studied, and where economy is 
not absolutely necessary. The book is of 
some 200 pages and its contents are well 
arranged, but it has no index—a serious 
defect. There is a readable introduction 
on the subject of food, followed by chapters 
on stocks, soups, entries, relevSs, veget¬ 
able chaufroix, and salads (including 
fruit salads), Nuts and Nut dishes, eggs, 
omelets, pancakes, fritters, cheese, 
macaroni, rice, gnioechl, sauces, gar¬ 
nishes, and a few pages telling where to 
buy certain vegetarian supplies. To those 
who desire elaborate and well-flavoured 
dishes this book may be recommended. In 
some dishes we notice the author advises 
the use of carbonate of soda, wine, etc. 
Alcohol and chemicals of the above nature 
are best left alone. Their effects are 
harmful. 


* ‘Field Book of American Tree* and Shrub*," by F. 
Schuyler Mathews, with reproduction* of water colonr, 
crayon, and pen and ink studies from Nature by the author. 
Mews. J. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 
7a 6d. net. 


t ** Vegetarian Cookery." by 8. Beatty-Pownall. Lond 
Tkt Quien Office!, Bream s Buildings, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mignonette for winter flowering (Reseda). 

—Seed of this Bhould be sown now without 
delay in the pots in which the plants are to 
flower, 5-inch or 6-inch pots being good sizes 
to use. These should be drained and filled 
with a compost consisting: of loam and a little 
leaf-mould, well-rotted cow-manure, and a 
sprinkling of sand and lime-rubbish. The pots 
should then be placed in a cool and airy 
frame, and in due time be transferred to the 
greenhouse. 

Treatment of yonng Perns (R. B .).—The 
seedlings should now be pricked out in clumps 
of six to a dozen together into other pots and 
pans, as they are presumably too small at 
present to be potted separately. As they gain 
in strength they may be potted singly into 
small pots using a little loam in the potting 
compost, increasing the quantity as the plants 
get larger for all robust kinds, as Pteris, etc. 
After each removal into larger pots they must 
be kept close for some days till established. 

Clematis dying (John Davies The death 
of your Clematis is no doubt due to a disease, 
unfortunately far too common. It is gener¬ 
ally supposed that propagating the plants in 
heat and growing them upon an unsuitable 
stock have been responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion of this disease. If you could obtain 
plants upon their own roots, which you can 
easily propagate yourself by layering, there 
would be no disease. Over-propagation or un¬ 
natural temperatures has resulted in blighting 
many of our beautiful flowers, fruits, and 
trees, and all true lovers of beautiful gardens 
deplore the effect produced from malformed, 
unhealthy, decrepit specimens that mar the 
beauty of many a garden. 

Fern fronds withering (I .).—The Fern 
frond sent was literally swarming with red- 
spider. Evidently the atmosphere surrounding 
the plant is very dry and hot. or there has 
been neglect in affording it a due supply of 
water at the root. Red-spider is frequently 
established on many plants through this 
cause, especially if they have been allowed to 
become dust-dry. The Fern in question should 
be shaded from the burning sun, and be 
afforded a cool, moist atmosphere around it, 
and it should be syringed frequently to clear 
it of insect pests. Keep it uniformly moist at 
the root, and pick off and destroy some of 
the worst affected of the fronds, and probably 
it will soon regain good health. 

Clematises from cuttings (Fortune ).—The 
Clematis is readily propagated from cuttings. 
In doing so select a shoot with side growths 
that have flowered. Remove the side growths 
when a little more than half ripened. Insert 
closely together in a 6-inch pot. using a com¬ 
post of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in equal pro¬ 
portions. Water well, and keep under a cloche 
or bell-glass until rooted. A temperature of 
60 degs., with care to avoid any rapid rise 
beneath the glass from sun-heat, is most suit¬ 
able. You can also use younger shoots, but 
these are more apt to damp off than those 
made as first recommended. Another method 
is by layering. Take a shoot at least three 
parts ripened, and lay this down in the 
ordinary way. Beneath each pair of eyes, or 
each second pair, make a “ tongue ” by cut¬ 
ting halfway through the growth, and slipping 
the knife up some inch or two towards the 
base of the eye or joint. In this place a 
small piece of charcoal or sandstone to assist 
in keeping it open. Peg down upon a light 
compost of sandy loam, and cover over with 
a very little of the same. New growths will 
push up, roots be made, and the young plants 
can be severed after the shoots are 6 inches 
or so high. Of course, pay due care to ascer¬ 
tain whether roots are formed in suflicient 
number or not before removal. Some varie¬ 
ties root much more freely than others. 

FRUIT. 

Plums on north walls (P. B .).—These 

seldom fail to bear well on north walls if 
planted in good soil, and we think they are 
then certainly as profitable as the Morello 
or any other kind of Cherry. The following 
are suitable kinds for north aspects, viz.— 
Pond’s Seedling, Orleans. White Magnum 
Bonum, Victoria, Goliath, Belle de Septembre, 
Golden Drop, and Transparent Gage. The 
Green Gage and some of the better kinds of 
dessert Plums bear very well in north aspects, 
but the flavour of the fruit is not quit?© so 
good as that grown in more sunny spots. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Locust Bean (W. H. Smith ).—This is 
the fruit of Ceratonia Siliqua, a native of the 
European, African, and Asiatic countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. It thrives in 
the south of England in any ordinary garden 
Hoil if given the protection of a wall and 
slightly sheltered during the winter. 

Gathering Rhubarb (G .).—In gathering 
Rhubarb only a moderate number of leaves 
should be taken from each plant, and the 
growing points of the crowns should not be 
damaged by such removal, or a scarcity of 
useful produce will result. On one occasion 
we tried the experiment of reducing the leaves 
on some large Rhubarb stools to one to each 


crown, and the result was such a diminution 
of the vigour of the plants that the next year 
the stems were not worth gathering. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skeleton leaves (M. J .).—These are prepared 
by simple maceration— i.e., steeping in water 
until sufficiently rotted to allow of the skin 
and soft parts of the leaf being removed from 
the woody fabrio or skeleton of the leaf. Take 
a soup-plate, or other flat and deep vessel, and 
lay the leaves in it, layer upon layer. Cover 
them quite over with rain-water, and let them 
so remain, occasionally shaking or removing 
them about so that all may be equally wetted. 
Take care to keep them always covered with 
water—if placed in a warm place they will rot 
sooner. At the end of three or four months, 
or, perhaps earlier, take a leaf out, lay it on 
a sheet of blotting-paper, and with a small 
forceps pick off the skin and all soft parts; 
if they will not separate easily the leaf must 
be returned to the water for further rotting. 
When nothing but the skeleton remains, place 
it to dry between blotting-paper; the process 
requires delicacy of touch, and is not pleasant 
to the smell. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Constant Reader .—The trouble was due to 
the dry weather. Had you mulched the 
plants with some rotten manure and watered 
them freely, very probably the trouble would 

have been averted.- Boxer .—Your Currant 

bushes have been attacked by green-fly. 
Syringe them freely with Quassia extract, and 
when the leaves have fallen dress them with 
the caustic alkali solution which w r e have re¬ 
commended and given the recipe for in these 

pa,ge«.- J. Donaldson. —Yes, the Bamboo you 

refer to should stand the winter if, as you 
intend doing, you place some loose litter or 

Bracken round it.- -II. S. Tarrant.— The 

judges did quite right in disqualifying you, 
as the Foxglove is a biennial and could not 
be shown in a class which asked for six peren¬ 
nials. The firm you refer to quite correctly 

classifies the Foxglove as a biennial.- 

E. Billina .—Quite imjjossible to say wliat is 
wrong, as the berries came to hand a mass of 
pulp. Kindly send complete bunch carefully 
packed.— II- First clear away all the soil 
from .round the various trees, then cut the 
suckers clean off. Level all up. and then you 
may dig the ground, but you will have to be 
very careful that you do not injure the roots 
of the trees, otherwise a crop of suckers will 

result.- J. R.. Lancashire— The best book on 

the Vine is “Vines and Vine Culture,” by 
A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., poet free, from 
Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 
London, W. You. will find an article dealing 
fully with the winter-flowering Carnation in 
our issue of January 11th, 1913, page 25. a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free for l$d.--— Little Chang .—Impossible 
to say what the cause may be from the two 
withered flowers you send us. Kindly send a 
complete plant, and then we may be able to 
assign a reason for the failure. 2, Please send 
some of the Black Currant leaves. The curl¬ 
ing may be due to aphides.— —Norah.—l, Yes, 
the Rose has been attacked by mildew, the 
best cure for which is to dust it well with 
sulphur. 2, The best plan will be to cut the 
Rose down to a strong bud. Encourage a 
vigorous growth by feeding it. 3, What was 
meant was the cutting of the produce. On no 
account cut off the foliage, but encourage 
growth by feeding so as to have strong crowns 

for. next year.- A. B. C. —Pot up the various 

bulbs in well drained pots in the ordinary 
way, plunge them in the open air until the 
pots are well filled w T itli roots and bring them 
into the greenhouse as you want them. Of 
course, if you want flowers early you must 

have heat.- Clove .—Your best plan will be to 

apply to some large grower of Carnations, 
who, no doubt, will be able to supply what 
you want. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Robt. Greening .— 1, 
Please send more complete specimen; 2, Sedum 
trifidum; 3, Please send in flower. When send¬ 
ing specimens for name, please number each 
one.—— S . M. Barron. —Rose, so far as we can 
say from the dried up specimens you send us, 

is American Pillar.- V.nquircr.— Phytolacca 

decandra.- J. J. Marriott .—1. 2, 3, All forms 

of Sedum album.-TT\ M. Crowfoot.— Speci¬ 

men so dried up that we are unable to naihe 

with any certainty.- G. F. H. —1, Rose too 

faded; 2, Elmagnus pungens variegatus; 3, 

Chelone bnrbata: 4, Achillea ptarmica.- 

J. G. 5.—1. Aconitum ochroleucum; 2, 

Stenactis epeciosa; 3, Eryngium amethy- 
stinurn; 4, Betonica rosea. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. J. Thoolen, Haarlem .—Illustrated Price 
List of Bulbs , etc. 

Gbo. Bunyard and Co.. Ltd., Maidstone.— 
List of Novelties in Tlardy Plants. 

Bees Ltd., Liverpool. —List of Guarantestcd 
Bulbs. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull .—List of 
Bulbs. 

Sutton and Sons. Reading.—List of Bulbs. 
Chas. Turner. The Royal Nurseries, Slough.— 
Strawberry last, 1015-1916. 
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BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 

(Poison). 

The moit powerful. The most permanent in effooL 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 : 3gaIlons, 14 6; 6 gallon*, 26-; 12gallons, 45 -; 
21 gnllotis, 87/6. 

1 to 50 : -3 gallons. 10 : 6 gallons, 18'-; 12 gallons, 33-; 
24) gallons, 47 6; 40 gallons, 90;-. 


Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies, Moss, and every kinJ of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOcwt., £9 15’-; 5cwt, £5; 1 owt.. SI/-; 56 lbs.. U-; 
2811x1.. 7 6. Tins: 2 6 and 1- each. 



Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Work*, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 


tou&hboroutjh^ 



CX-TT 
3IOOO IN use 

LISTS. ON APPLICATION 


roc 

by- 




H I 


m 


The pioneer of cheap simple and effective 
heating lor small greenhouses Complete 
Apparatus from 9 4 - o The immense sale 
or this hoilcr. and Its numerous imitation . 
arc the hot teslimonv of its unJi»uhlrJ Misce j 


MESSENCERaCO LTD 

feu 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 


EUREKA- 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS.' Eureka' Lawn Sand, 
soilfume Nicotine, insecticides Fumers 
Sprays, ano other Chemicals a Sundries 
. See List Please as* your agent row the f 
' articles-They are always satisfaciorv I 

OlFflCULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


BuiyAMmtToMLiNsoNiiH ayward L? Lincoln. 



LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 16'- with order ami monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee fur oil tune. 

Panked in craw free and carriage paid 
Bine* 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and Hold over 20,000 Machine* NO EXTRAS: Lamp. Hell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IK YOU DO NOT APPROVE l PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
1 have thousands of tentinioniaU. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever primed I with coloured illnsi ra¬ 
tion* showing exact mucliinoa}. — GEORGE BEAT,SON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS, 83, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM 

ALPINE PLOVVEKS FUK GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Mamh Plant*, ami Mountain Hbruha By 
W. Robikhos, author of "The English Flower Garden.' 
Fourth Edition, rev mod. illustrated. IVire 1(1*. 6.1. net; po«t 
free. 11a. Addreas—PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln'* Inn Field*, 
London. W C. _ _ 


When writing: to AdvertUors please montlon 
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Rustio Carden Seat, 17 6 


Stable and Coach 

Houses, Rustic Houses, 

£13 10s. from 37 6 


Photographic 

Studio, 

£11 15s. 


Wood Buildings, from 85/- 


IV. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright R>uit(rrtiL 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete *ec- 
tion best quality 
Rod Doal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Board* as other 
makers), planed and V- 
lointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. ltoof covered with 
coinprewd Aaphallo 
over tongued hoard*. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinge*, lock and key, 
bolt*, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sure* Floor. 

6 ft long. 4 ft wide, 7 ft high .. £2 6 0 6 - 

7 fl long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft long, r, ft wide, 7 ft. Sm. high 3 10 0 12- 

9 ft. long, 7 ll. wide, 8 ft high 4 0 6 15- 

10 ft. long, 8 It wide, 8 ft. 4 hi. high 4 12 6 20- 

12 ft lung, 6 ft. wide. S ft. 4 in high 5 4 6 23 - 

mingt Paul to mig Stnti,»i in Enytnml mid Walt*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonial*, pout free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Lnrccst Makers of Portablo Buildings. 

Established 70 Y*ak*. XtHD 

ll’orh, S arm. 


DARLINGTON’S “ AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, a licit V.x used. So better ! 

No. 1 Bo*. sufficient for IU. 1 KK 1 cubic feet 3 5 

No 2 ,, UUXK) „ „.2 6 

No 3.1,0U). 6d 

No 1 I5nx for delicate plant*. No 2 for ordinary plants. 



1/Htuibtninn'tU n/ynur Str dunum, vv mpply pottfrtt. 

W. DARLINCTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


SMITHS WEED KILLER 

is absolutely ‘PERFECTr 

4 Tins of Powder or 
4 Gallons of Liquid 
To make lOO Gallons. 


G/€ > Carria g e Pa id. 

MARK SMITH.Id ./oesfh 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 


CLASS, 4/21 or. 


Boxes. 

100 wn ft. 200 *g. ft 

40 


J 30- 
} 31- 


41 6 

45- 

46- 

47- 
49- 
51 - 

53- 

68- 

58- 

60- 


8 x Ain. _ 

Ox 7 in.23- 

10 and 11 x S in.24 6 

12, 13. 14, 15* 8 in.25- 

11. 12. 13, 14 x 9 iu. .26- 

12,13,14x1010. 27'- 

13illin. 28- 

16.18. 20 x lOin. \ 

16.18, 20x11 in.} 29- 

12. 14, 15, 16 IS. 20, 22, 24 * 12 In. 

16, 17, 18, 20 x 13 in. 

16. 18, 20, 22. 21 * 14 In. 

20. 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18. 20. 22. 24 x 16 in. .. 

20. 22,24 x 18 in.33 - 

PUTTY, Be*t .Soft. 1 cwt , 8 -; icwt.,43; iewt., 

26: Nll>* . 1 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. « wheel, 18 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 

1 1 '" 1 , 3 6 per *mne 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

lx 2m. 11* 2 in. 12 \ 21 in. lj\2m 11x21 in. I|x2|in. 

53 66 76 8- 83 96 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 i*er cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed. 2 3 per 1 gros*. 

F. & T. BOSS, X*td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


i ESTABLISHED 1843. , 


LITTLE’S WEED 
- DESTROYERS. 



Ter 1/9 Tin. 

To make 30 Gall*. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD.. DONCASTER. 


simple: and inexpensive: 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE" 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 

made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 



CHAS. P. KINNELL A, Co., Hi., 

65, Southwark St . London. „ 


TTEATING APPARATUS.—Boiler, 2 rows 

-Ll- 4-in. pipea, all ttece*>ary fitting*, nnd smoke pipe*, 
complete, far greenhouse 12 (t. by 8 ft . £4 4* Illustrated 
List of Coil*. Pipe*, See . free - THOS. JEAVONS (Dept. Q, 
Silver-street Work*. Brierley HilL 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 

I. roiniv n - the Office, 63, Lincoln* Inn Fields, London. W.C.— 

IS rKIUAl, 9 a.m. August 14.1915. Telephone: Hoi born 73L 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY ©MINNESOTA 
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VOL. XXXVII.—No. 1902. general post office 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1915. 


Office : 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of " GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


B ARR’S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.— 

Catalogue of best sorts now ready, free.— BARR 
k 8QNS. King-street, Corent Garden. London.__ 


TjOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

XX Peas, Roses. Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DOBB1E & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edinburgh. 


THE 1I0N. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallntemat Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.— Morrislniroe, Wok ing. 

T/HALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

* » plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises. Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Fire minutes from Colchester Station._ 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—List of Cuttings 

■L now ready. Carnations and Phlox for Autumn plant¬ 
ing. 700 varieties. Awarded over 600 Gold and Silver 
Medals and Prizes. Catalogues of any or all the above free. 
—S. PYE, Bowgrcave Nursery. Garstang.___ 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

-Ll early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground. 6a. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100 ; 
open ground, 5s 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.-LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. 


OPECIAL WAR OFFER.—Named forcing 

^ Hyacinths, 1st size, 4s. per doz. Hyacinths for forcing, 
bedding, or borders, 6—7 in. round, extra quality, in all 
existing colours or very best mixed, 7s. 6d. per 100; Is. 6d. 
per doz. Early Tulips, in 10 or less of the best forcing or 
bedding varieties, 4s. 6d.; scarlet, rose, orange, white, yellow, 
or extra mixture, 2s. per 100; 18s. per 1,000. Darwin Tulips, 
indiet>ensable in every garden, best named varieties, 3s. 6d.; 
very best mixture, &. 6d. per 100; 20s. per 1,000. Named 
Crocus, 2s.; blue, white, striped, yellow, or mixed, Is. 6d. 
per 100; 18*. per 1,000. Mixed Daffodils, 2s. 6d. per 100; 20s. 
per 1,000, all classes. Spanish Iris, Ixia, white or blue Grape 
Hyacinths, Anemones, Ranunculus, Is. all per 100. Cbiono- 
doxa, 2s. 6d. ; Scilla, 2s. 6*1.; Winter Aconites, Is. 6d.; 
Jonqu Ls, sweet-scented. Is. 6d.; all per 100. All first 
quality, grown in our own nurseries. Send your order 
NOW. ft cannot he cheaper. Packing free. Cash with 
order —M. ZANDBERGEN & SON. Hillegoin, Holland. 


OURPLUS PLANTS. —10 Lovely Primula 

O sinensis, very strong; 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, the 
best yon can buy; 12 new brilliant Cactus Cinerarias, very 
large flowers 32 Strong plants, 2s. 6d., free. 2 Fine double 
Begonias gratis.—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, 


B anbury. 

E VERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin's "New Cul¬ 
tural Guide” for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6 1. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN k CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester 

■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

Jj Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until yon have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds , 2s ; by 3 yds , 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free - Only address, H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 year* 


the POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.— Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. k c., ordirectbypostfrointhe MANAGER. 
63 Lincoln * Inn Fields, tendon. W.C 


VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A an d Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS Stone Merchants. Idle. Bradford. 


G ARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28s.; 
21 cwts 36s ; 3cwts.. 42s. 6<1.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid, 
lists free_J. C. ATT WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAY’S. — The leading house for hardy 

herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
the country—of all the choicest border plants: Pieonies, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., etc. Permanent Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at reduced 
War Prices. Order now from—KELWAY & SON, Retail 
Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

WEBBS’ CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS 

* * for Present Sowing. — Webbs’ Emperor Cabbage, 
Webbs' Red Globe Tripoli Onion, Webbs' Monster White 
Tripoli Onion, Webbs’ Winter White Cos Lettuce, Webbs' 
Hardy Green Cabbage Lettuce, each 6d. and Is. per packet, 
post free.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King's Seedsmen, 
Wordslcy, Stourbridge. 

WATERER S OCTOBER SALE by Auction 

" » at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Chinese Trees, Rook Plants, Roses. Hardy 
Perennials, &c. Catalogue free.—JOHN WATEKER, 
SONS, & CRISP, LIMITED, Liverpool-street Arcade. 
E.C., and Bagshot, Surrey. 

GHOICE Hardy FLOWERING SHRUBS 

in pots for present planting.—Ozothamnus rosmarini- 
foliufl. Is. each ; Helianlhemum fruticosum, Is each; Car- 
niolia mantiea. Is. 6d. each ; Veronica Girwardiana, 9*1. 
each; Lonicera nitida. Is. 6d. each; Pyracantha Yunan- 
ense, 2s. 6d. each. One of each, carr. paid, for 7s. 6d., cash 
with order.—G. & A. CLARK. Ltd.. The Nurseries, Dover. 

GHEAP SURPLUS BULBS from gentle- 

man’s garden, all guaranteed plump and flowering, in 
splendid named varieties (names lost). 100 Narcissus (40 
best sorts), 100 Crocuses (4 sorts), 50 Scilla* sibirica, 50 Grape 
Hyacinths, 25 May-flowering Tulips (20 best sorts), price 10s., 
cash with order; half quantity, 5s. Larger quantity at 
reduced price. — G. FENNER, Gardener, 23, Butts-road, 
South wick, Sussex. 

T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

-Ll Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready.—J. A. 
COOPER, Lissadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

TILLEY'S GUERNSEY BULBS.—Home- 

-Ll grown, well ripened, and hardy. 

SUPPORT BRITISH INDUSTRY, British 

^ Cap tal, and British Labour. 

TILLEY’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

XJ just issuod.—T jILLEY. Dept. I. Guernsey. 

QCfl finn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 
nials). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue—JONES. Churohtteld Estate. Cradley. Malvem. 

PRIMULA PULVERULENTA, Cockburni- 

-L ana, and Bulleyana aeedlings, 6d. a doz.—H. SNEYD, 
Bray, St. Germans. Cornwall. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

1 Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for planting out¬ 
side. 6s. 6d. doz., carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Xu and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keaton, Kent. 

PEST GARDEN NETTING.—If vou want 

Xj the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, etc., keep 
away the birds by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6d.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Sample free. 
—THE GOUROCK ROPEWORK CO., Ltd., Lowestoft. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

XI bound volume containing about one thousand 
HumorouB Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6*1. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

V Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. Noapparatusrequired ; burns 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S BULBS.—Beautiful flowers for 

^ Our War Hospitals and Convalescent Homes during 
the short, dark days may be easily grown, at little cost, In 
pots and bowls or in the open ground. Write for a copy of 
Sutton's Bulb Catalogue for 1915. Beautifully illustrated. 
Post tree. ___ 


CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 


GHOICE PLANTS. — Delphinium Queen 

'X Mary, 10s. 6<1. each. Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana, 2s. each. 
Pentstemon heterophyllus, 9d. each. Plagianthus Lyalli, 
3s. 6d. each. Rodgersiu piunata, Is. each. 'J he Mount Etna 
Broom (Denis'a setnensis), Is. each. The above were de¬ 
scribed in last week s Gardening Illustrated, and can 
be supplied by-GEORGK bUNYARD & CO., Ltd., Thu 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. ______ 

B UNYARD’S STRAWBERRIES.—Our new 

Catalogue is Now Ready and will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains have 
fallen at Maidstone, and tho runners should be strong and 
early this year. The best new varieties are Included.— 
GEO. BUNYARD & CO.. Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

■RATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

XX Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c., as supplied to tho Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 

...... — _l; —.: i if It HATH T 1.1 'l’hr 


free on application. — (Dept. B), 1C. II. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Floral Farms, Wisbech _ _ 


-RATH'S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

XX Pieonies—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. 11. BATH. L td., The Flor al Farms , Wis bech._ 

G ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

O 5 a. t free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., free; 50 evergreen 
rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds. 10s .free; 50 Osmunda regalis. 10s., 
free. —P. R. O KELLY. Nurseries. JSnlly vaughan. Cn Clare._ 

T OVELS’ STRAWBERRIES. — Rooted 

-*-l runners. Royal Sovereign and others. 5s. 6d. per 100; 
3s. per 50. Sample dozen of selected runner plants, Is , carr. 
paid. Cash— LOVEb k SON, York-r o ad, Dri llield, Yorks. 

GARBAGE. Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, 

« Colewort, Kale, and Leek plants, choice sorts, Is. 100, 
post free. Superior Vegetable Seeds. Lists gratis. — G. 
SABK & SON, Wokingham. Berks. (Established 16 16 ) 

a BEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING—Pedi- 

^ gree strains. Reasonable prices. Catalogue, 72 pages, 80 
illustrations, free. —ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Est. lSW. 

TENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

J- colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, cun be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d.; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, 1 b. each. Garden Netting, 
30 ssq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works Rye. Established 126 years._ 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
vT flowering and Finf.-Lf.avkd Palms, Ferns, and 


_and 

,'ation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Bainks. Price 12/-; post free, 
12 6 -PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Ixnidon.W C, 


Lycopodiums, with full details of thepropagut 
... ot p i ant8j embracing all t 


F LOWER POTS.—10 8* in., 10 7 in., 20 6 in., 

20 5 in., 30 35 in., 30 31 in., 20 22 in., packed free, in crato 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries. Brierley Hill._ 


TKTM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

V V Lawrence-rood, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buifi lings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. Bo, Lincoln's fun Fields. London, W.C. _ 

P VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

Garden, Liquid Oishunst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spider. American Blight, Thrip, Green Fly, &c. Sold in tins, 
6d. to 6s. each. Wholesale-PRICE S PATENT CANDIJ3 
COMPANY LIMITED. Battersea, London. S.W._ 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

U —" Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. "Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from-W. CARSON & SONS, Grore Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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DANIELS BROS.L- 0 

BY ROYAL WARRANT kinDWirH 

TO H.M.THE KING nUlYYfl 141 


Sankey's^pots 

■^“Ghe BEST and ChcapcsK 


5tate quantity of each nlze required and have “ carriage paid " 
quotation (’'carriage" frequently amount" to half value ol 
good*), or write for Price IJ»t, free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowl" and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY' <£ SON, LTP, 
Bulwell Poperies, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE POPULAR JERSEY COLLECTIONS 


You can give intense pleasure to a 
wounded soldier or sailor friend by sending 
him a few flowers such as you can readily 
buy at the florists’. But do you realize 
how very much more the flowers would be 
appreciated if they were 
OF YOUR OWN GROWING ? 

All the bulbs offered below can be grown 
in your own home in Bees’ Fertile Fibre. 


is.35 times richer than Stable Manure and 
far more suitable. Used to enrich Seed Beds, 
CARMONA provides an abundance of natural 
full-bodied food which sustains the plants 
from their earliest days to maturity. 

M how great anti continuous 
rid for nourishment the 
A-food charged soil can 
When the time comes to 
ir generous yield you will 
ou fed your plants on 
A. 

NA Plant Food is worth a 
. J. .S’. Arenbore, Kings- 
rcti, fed Roses on CAR- 
it he was advised to uproot, 
ielded a magnificent lot of 
blooms, Jit to show. 

From all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, in tins, Gd„ 
1 -,2 6 ; bags. 14lbs.. 4 6 ; 
•28 11,3. 7 «; 56 lbs., 12 6 ; 
112 Ilia.. 20- 

R0BINS0N BROS., 

Ltd., 

West Bromwich, Staffs' 


Exceptional Value. Unsurpassed Quality. 
Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 
illustrating SO varieties direct from 
photographs. 


armona 

I GUARANTIED P 


FOR PRESENT SOWING 


UP SOW NOW up 
ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 


THE FINEST ONION IN CULTIVATION IS 

DANIELS’ SELECTED AILSA CRAIG. 

I ABGE handsome Bulbs. When mcII gtown. weigh 2 lhx. 

j tn 3 llw each, and of splendid flavour; flrst clnss for 
exhibition. Seed with cultural directions. For ox*/-; per pkt i)d. 

OTHER ONIONS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. ^ 

DANIELS’ OlANT ItOCCA. One of the best .. peroz. 6 ii 
ITALIAN TUIPOI.I, It. d or White .. „ 0 8 

WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI. Very large, pkt. 4d. „ 1 0 
ZITTEAU GIANT YELLOW. Very Gao •• 00 

CABBAGES FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

DANIELS' DEFIANCE. A very fine,short-legged,compact, 
mid early variety; growing to 10 or 12 lbs. each, ex¬ 
ceedingly tender. Our own special stock 

per pkt. Cd.; per oz. 1 6 
DANIELS’LITTLE QUEEN. Very early ., 6d.; „ la 

ELI.AM’S EARLY DWAHF. Splendid stock .. „ 0 0 

FLOWEH OK SPRING. Small, very early -- ,. 0 C 

DANIELS' GIANT RED DRUMHEAD. Aeryhne „ 1 0 

Full list of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. tjieciallti recommended 


RUNNER 


/or present sotting, gratis and postfix e ou oj>ph 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


FOR 


LATE CROPPING 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON AUG. 4, 1915. 


* Son’s 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH BULBS. 


Per pint, 1/9 post free 
— Catalogues Free. — 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

Cattleya Sibyl, vtir. Scintillant, from Mr. J. G. Fowler, 
Pern bury, Kent. 

Awards of Merit. 

Ladlo-Cnttleya Thyone (Fowler's var.l. from Mr. J. G. 
Fowler; Caltloya Harold (Fowlers var.), from Mr. J. G. 
Fowler. 

Medals. 

BiLVK.n TUnkhian. - Messrs. Charlesworth and Co , 
Haywards Heath; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook; Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Campanula Abundance, from Messrs. Grove and Son, 
Sutton Coldfield. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree (Gr., Mr. E. BeckeU), for scented Pelar¬ 
goniums. _ _ 

Silver Gilt TIank-sian.— Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd, 
Lewisham, for Phloxes; Messrs. Kclway and Son, Lang- 
port, for Gladioli. 

Silver Flora —Mr. J. C. Allgrovc, Langley, Slough, 
for Itoses, etc.; Mr. J. Box, Lindtleld. for Phloxes; Mr. 
Jas. Douglas, Great Hookham, f «r Carnations. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. H. 1J. May and Sons, Ltd., 
Edmonton, for greenhouse plants. 

BRONZE Bankstan. -Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, for Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Radiance; Messrs. Stuart 
Low. Bush Hill, Enfield, for greenhouse plants; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Heston, for miscellaneous plants; Mr. W. Wells, 
Jr., Merstham, for Phloxes. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. — New Zea'anl Government, 
for collection of Apples. 

Silver B anKjhian.— Messrs. Spooner and Sons, Houns¬ 
low, for Apples; Hon. Vicary Gibbs, for six dishes of 
Cherries. 


92 , Long Acre, 

London, W.C. -_ ^ 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 

CATALOGUE free from Overveen, Holland, or 

MERTENS & CO., 3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


Managing Director. 


Nlorley & District Paxton Society. 

ANNUAL 

Chrysanthemum Show 

Saturday, November 20, 1915, 

TOWN HALL, MORLEY. 


Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sowu Grass Seed from 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats ! 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, ii* 

6U, and ij- Tins and 12/6 per Cwt ., 

all Stores. Chemists, 


Hon. Sec., T. BLAKELEY, 

100, Peel Street, MORLEY 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 


Price List free from — 

T. Gr. BROWX, 

BULB GARDEN8, TRESCO, 8CILLY ISLES. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS 

43rd Year of Distribution. 
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THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

The wild Indian, who makes a god out of 
a log of wood, has not a more profound 
belief in his fetish than have gardeners 
in stable manure. The value of stable 
manure is over-estimated, and we will have 
to reconsider It soon. It has come into 
my head this morning through reading an 
article in a book—and a good book—ad¬ 
vising manuring Clematises and mulching 
them yearly. I have the largest collection j 
of Clematises I ever saw In any-garden, 
private or public, In every sort of position. 

I never manure them, and would as soon 
think of mulching them as of mulching 
the Oaks in the wood. When we plant 
them they may get the benefit of any pre¬ 
vious digging, but as to all else we let 
them take their chance. Another example 
of over-feeding plants is in the moraine 
garden. People have now found out that 
they can grow some of the rarest alpine 
flowers far better by putting them on the 
barest chips of rock or on grit than ever 
they did in the old well-nourished rock 
garden. 

The kitchen and the fruit gardens also 
offer us an example of the over-use of 
manure. Observers see that some of the 
old kitchen gardens, manured for genera¬ 
tions, are overloaded with humus and not 
in a healthy state for the best crops. 
They require lime, sand, and ashes, 
and good, rough leaf-mould more than 
manure. How often do we see fruit- 
trees on rich ground over - manured, 
hacked about by ignorant pruners, and 
bearing little or no fruit. The Fig and 
the Peach, for example, ore often grown 
in a much too rich soil. In the south of 
Europe they are trees, and, therefore, may 
be allowed to grow freely, but in our 
country, when we grow them in houses 
or in gardens, we lessen fertility if we 
give the trees rich soil; in fact, we only 
succeed with them by putting them in 
limed and stony soil. 

The worst example of the misuse of 
manure is in the Rose. In almost every 
garden, owing to the false teaching of 
books and catalogues, one sees Roses set 
in cakes of manure turning up in hot days, 
and not always good Roses. I grow a 
large collection of Roses, and men say 
well. Any stable manure we have to spare 
for them was first put into the bottom of 
the bed if at all, but in many cases we 
have not used manure for years. Exposing 
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manure on the surface of the soil, as is 
commonly done, is an ugly and a wasteful 
way, as any gooduess in it is washed out 
by the weather. 

As to health, the spreading about of 
animal manure on the surface is most ob¬ 
jectionable. The excreta of animals con¬ 
tain the eggs of injurious things. That it 
should be spread about in the lady’s Rose 
garden or the market gardener’s salad- 
ground is a fatuous practice. We should 
bury manure and bury it out of sight, and 
it would do good, instead of allowing it to 
rot oil the surface. It should not be 
spread, as it is commonly now, broadcast 
on the surface of the earth. 

The ease of getting manure in past years 
led gardeners to think of it only, but 
now, with motors for pleasure aiul 
business, the supplies of manure from 
the cities are largely cut off and we 
must often do without it, whether we 
like it or not. In every country place 
there are quite as good materials. In one 
of the best gardens I know, in Kent, 
the soil was at first poor, cold, and 
heavy, but was made fertile by the con¬ 
stant additions of good leaf-mould out of 
the woods. There are many places in 
every county where like conditions exist. 
One may also get fine fibrous loam from 
the fields and good earth along the hedges 
and ditches. There is an immense amount 
of herby stuff cut down every year and 
thrown away that might well be turned 
into good fertilising stuff. 

I am going to take the clearings from 
my rides this year, which were hitherto 
thrown back into the woods, gather 
them, dress with lime in layers, and let 
them rot down to a useful fertiliser. The 
idea that vegetable matter which jmsses 
through the bodies of animals is better 
manure than the like material rotted down 
is erroneous. We should use stable- 
manure in the best way, as much as we 
get of it, but it should never be forgotten 
that the materials it comes from are valu¬ 
able without passing through the bodies of 
animals. 

Mulching is a useful practice in poor 
soils, and good on all, but using manure 
for mulching is wrong when other 
materials are plentiful.. If we use stable 
manure for mulching we have an offensive 
and ugly surface, and we expose the 
manure to loss through the action of the 
weather and wind. A better material is 
Bracken, which is clean, and, while en¬ 
couraging growth, keeps the ground free 
from weeds. There are other materials to 
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hand in country places which may also bo 
used to good purpose. Even Grass may lie 
used, and all these may and will help us 
to keep stable manure for its essential 
uses. W. 

NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Yeronioa angustifolia rosea.— This Now 
Zealand Speedwell is a fine autumnal- 
blooming .kind, graceful in habit and 
pretty in flower. From Mr. T. Smith, 
Newry. 

Escallonia langleyensis.— This, referred 
to by “ W.” on page 452 (July 24th), is 
one of the hardy Escallonias in the greater 
part of Scotland. It flourishes and flowers 
well In several gardens known to me 
north of the Forth, ns well ns in the more 
genial west and south-west.—S. Arnott. 

Sparaxis pendula. —This comes under 
the above name from Mr. T. Smith, at 
Newry, but it does not differ essentially 
from the okl plant we know by another 
name—S. puleherrima. The varieties ore 
purplish, varied, and pretty. There is no 
more graceful plant for the flower garden, 
and its only fault is that it quickly gets 
out of flower and seeds abundantly. 

The Connemara Heath.— Of all the 
Heaths I grow, this (in early August) in 
the white and dark red forms is the 
fairest. It is best to keep to an English 
name for this fine plant. Our botanists have 
changed the Latin name so often that it is 
not easy to find the name in use. In 
beauty and in all visible ways it is a 
Heath, and some trifling little difference 
cannot make it aught else, save from a 
narrow, technical point of view.—W. 

Painted Lady Carnation.— This interests 
me very much, being bright and novel in 
colour, well scented, and looking well in 
the house. I want to know if anyone 
grows it. Mine are mostly raised from 
seed, and come irregularly—that is to say 
in different shades of colour. As far ns I 
know, they seem to thrive better through 
the winter than the ordinary Carnation in 
my heavy soil, where others perish every 
year. Have any of your readers estab¬ 
lished a good form of this Carnation?—W. 

Platyoodon Mariosi.— This dwarf Balloon 
Flower, really a variety of Platycodon 
grandiflorum, is always acceptable when 
in bloom. Some experience a difficulty in 
retaining the two forms (blue and w'hitel 
as permanent border plants, especially 
in wet climates, as the superabundance of 
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moisture causes the fleshy roots to decay. 
P. Maries! also does well in a moraine. 
The flowers of P. Mariesi are larger than 
those of the ordinary P. grandiflorum; the 
plant is dwarfer and the flowers of a fine 
blue, those of the white variety being of a 
glistening w'hite.—Ess. 

Veronica Redruth.— A bold and graceful 
Speedwell of the New Zealand kind, the 
flowers of a fine deep red colour. Kinds 
of fine quality like this deserve a place in 
the autumn garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Cerinthe major.— A singular and charm¬ 
ing plant of beautiful colour, even in the 
leaves about the flow’er. Many garden 
lovers make a mistake in forgetting 
annual flowers—some among the most 
beautiful. I have forgotten to sow this 
for several years. From Sir Frank Crisp. 
— W. 

The Etna Broom (Genista setnensis).— 
This most graceful Broom flowers at a 
time of year when it is welcome. There 
is no Broom which quite equals our native 
plant, perhaps, for vigour and beauty, but 
this is certainly one of the best of a 
numerous family. From Mr. T. Smith, at 
Newry. 

Lotus corniculatus. — What a brilliant 
little plant this is, and what a gorgeous 
effect a patch of it, either the ordinary 
single or the double variety, makes in a 
rock garden. It was quite one of the most 
striking plants in flow’er on the rock gar¬ 
den at Kew last year in July, the patch of 
vivid orange-yellow being conspicuous from 
some distance off. I w r as told it had sown 
itself. I grow f it in patches in a high rock 
wall, where it can easily be kept within 
bounds, and I thii k no plant gives me 
more pleasure.—N. L. 

Phyteuma orbiculare. —This is now full 
of blossom in a sunny, limy pocket of the 
rock garden. It is a native of this country, 
though not very common. I brought my 
plant from Banstead Downs, in Surrey, 
two years ago, and it has grown ami 
flourished well, though my garden is in a 
smoky suburb of London. Many wild 
flowers grow quite w r ell in this garden. I 
established the common Ilairbell (Cam¬ 
panula rotundlfolin) here some years ago, 
and it is now almost a weed—and a lovely 
sight during July and August, with 
thousands of its dainty flow'ers.— North 
Ixjndon. 

Roses, Campanulas, and 8edums. —A 

large bed which for several weeks past 
has been much admired is filled with 
Roses Princess Marie Mertcherski 
(silvery-pink) and Souvenir de Stella 
Gray (orange-yellow splashed with crim¬ 
son). Beneath these, Campanula Ilosti 
forms a delightful groundwork of deep 
blue drooping bells. This Ilairbell grows 
about 15 inches highland when in good 
condition blooms with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. A wide edging to the bed is 
formed of Sedurn obtusatuin. a desirable 
little Californian species w’liicli only grows 
4 inches high. It is very distinct on ac¬ 
count of its curiously shaped leaves, crim¬ 
son stems, and yellow flowers. It is one 
of the best of the Sedums blooming at the 
present time, and deserves extended culti¬ 
vation.—E. Markham. 

A tall spotted Orchis. — Surrounded by 
trees and shrubs I have growing among 
Grass and other weeds a great number of 
the sj>otted Orchis (Orchis inaculata), over 
400 flower-spikes being in full bloom. 
The variation in the height of the plants 
and colour of the flowers on different 
spikes is very marked. In “ The 
Botanist’s Pocket Book ” the height of 
this species is given as from C inches to 
18 inches, but many of the plants in this 
bed are over that height, and by their 


healthy appearance it is apparent that 
they have found the situation and the 
damp, loamy soil very congenial. One 
plant I procured measured from apex of 
tuber to the tip of the flower-spike 
33 inches. The flower - spike alone 
measured 5 inches, and carried about 
eighty expanded flowers. I also noticed 
that two of the flowers were produced on 
one ovary.— David Armstrong, Kirhnew- 
ton , Midlothian 

Primula kichanensls.— This pretty little 
Primula, at present in flower in the 
moraine, is likely to come into favour, as 
authorities generally agree that it is easily 
growm. The rosettes of leaves with their 
farinose meal of silver underneath are, in 
themselves, dainty. Thence rise the lilac- 
purple flowers, which, with me, are from 
two to three on a scape. It is a better 
garden plant than P. yunnanensis, its close 
ally, because of its freer-flowering habit. 
It comes from the Tali region of Yunnan, 
and was collected by Mr. George Forrest 
and introduced by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., in 
1908. It is met with in gardens under the 
name of P. Clementina*.— S. Arnott. 

Campanula Norman Grove.— An attrac¬ 
tive group of this pretty hybrid staged by 
its raiser w’as among the hardy plant 
novelties at the. Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on July 21st last. It 
was raised by crossing C. White Star and 
C. Tommasiniana. and, as often happens 
with hybrids of the first generation, little 
evidence of either parent was to be seen. 
The parents just named have big, flatfish, 
and long, tubular flowers respectively, 
those of the hybrid partaking somewhat 
of the form of those of C. Profusion and 
C. Stansfieldi. The leafage, however, 
affords evidence of the influence of C. 
Tommasiniana, ns does also the dwarf 
G inches high habit. What is interesting 
is that seed saved from the hybrid has 
given twro seedlings of the C. earpatica 
alba class, to wiiich, of course, White Star 
has affinity, and another almost a replica 
of C. Norman Grove, the two former 
clearly confirming the parentage. The 
subject of the present note is valuable, 
little plants of it, not more than G inches 
high, bearing a profusion of horizontally- 
disposed bells of a good violet-blue tone. 
It should prove an excellent rock garden 
plant.—S. V. S. 

Campanula arvatica (syn. C. acutan- 
gula).—This charming Spanish kind W’as 
in evidence in more than one collection of 
alpines at Holland House Show, and more 
recently at Vincent Square, where on 
July 20th last, when shown ns C. neutan- 
gula, it secured an Aw'ard of merit. It 
will also be found cited in alpine plant 
catalogues as C. ncutangularis and C. 
acutangulosa. At Kew it is grown under 
the name of C. arvatica, hence, for the 
sake of uniformity, it is to be hoped that 
the growers of alpines will make a note 
of the more easily remembered name. 
This dainty alpine is from 3 inches to 
4 inches high, its flower effect, whether of 
colour—a deep violet-blue with violet- 
purple base—or form, that of an enlarged 
C. Waldsteiniana, being very fine. The 
leaf characters of the two are, however, 
quite distinct, and in place of the slightly 
glaucous, almost linear leaves of the latter 
the subject of this note has minute foliage 
of almost Ivy-leaf formation. In this re¬ 
spect, however, it is variable. Possessed 
of a similarly creeping root-system to some 
of the sum 11-growing Harebells, it is a 
plant full of promise for select spots in 
gritty loam in the rock garden or the 
moraine, in either of which a little carpet 
of it dowered with the erectly-poised 
flowers could not fail to attract.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 


FRUIT. 

AUTUMN-FRUITING STRAWBERRIES. 
Excellent results may be obtained when 
these are grown so that timely shelter can 
be afforded at the approach of frost. I 
have been fairly successful with them by 
planting so that movable frames or lights 
could be placed over them. Even then the 
position should be a favourable one, such 
as a slightly sloping south or south-west 
border. If this is done there is no great 
difficulty in having good fruit late in the 
season, provided free ventilation is 
afforded in favourable w’eather. Much 
may be done to assist the crop by feeding 
and keeping the growths regulated so that 
there is no crowding. I have also had 
good results by lifting carefully in August 
with a good ball, potting up, and shading 
for a short time. It is well to place the 
plants when potted up on a cool ash bottom 
in cold frames. Plants treated thus may 
later on be placed on shelves in a w T arm 
house. In potting up, 5-inch pots are used. 

Varieties. —For fruits to closely follow' 
the summer fruiters the excellent Merveille 
de France wall be found one of the beat. 
This gives the largest fruits and is of ex¬ 
cellent quality. It is a free grower, but 
not too spreading, and is excellent for late 
July and August supplies. The better 
knowm St. Antoine de Padoue is also ex¬ 
cellent and a fine autumn fruiter. The 
well-known St. Joseph, one of the parents 
of St. Antoine Tie Padoue, I like for its 
fine colour, vigorous habit, and free- 
cropping. St. Fiacre, one of the best 
autumn fruiters, has large berries not un¬ 
like those of Royal Sovereign and of good 
flavour in a fine autumn. I think St. 
Fiacre is the best late variety. F. K. 


TOF-DRESSING FRUIT TREES IN 
POTS. 

Kindly tell me how to top-dress Peaches in 
greenhouse with artificial manure. What is 
best, and when should it be applied? The 
trees potted this last winter are in 14-inch 
pots and have borne a lew Peaches this year, 
i potted them in good soil with which I incor¬ 
porated some bones broken small, some old 
lime-rubble broken small, oyster-shells, and 
some wood ashes. The top-soil is full of fine 
fibrous roots, and recently I have forked in 
with a pointed stick some hones broken small 
and more wood-ashes. What is the beet 
stimulant to give? I have used sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of ammonia in liquid 
(rain-water)—weak. A lew hints 1 will value, 
as I never before grew Peaches in pots. 
Hales’ Early and Royal George are the varie¬ 
ties. Should I shorten the growths now?— 
Wm. 0. Faed. 

[Top-dressing should be applied to 
Peaeli-trees in pots as soon as the fruits 
begin to sw r ell visibly, or after their num¬ 
bers have been reduced to safe limits, 
when a good set results. This may be 
added to w r hen the newly-formed surface 
roots have taken full possession of it, and 
always as soon as the fruits have fiuished 
stoning. There is no limit to the period 
when top-dressing may be applied pro¬ 
vided it is carried out while the trees are 
in active growth, and on the little and 
often principle rather than in affording a 
large quantity at one time and at long 
intervals. To hold the top-dressing In 
place some growers insert pieces of slate 
within the rims of the pots; others make 
use of strips of zinc from 4 inches to 
G inches in width, and Jong enough for the 
two ends to overlap, while many simply 
employ pieces of turf. Whatever is used 
it must stand well above the riins of the 
pois to allow of water being plentifully 
supplied. As regards tbe conqiosition of 
the top-dressing the principal ingredients 
should consist of good fibrous loam, 
pulled or chopiied to pieces, about the size 
of Walnuts. If the loam is of good 
quality the only other additions required 
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nre a little wood-ashes and lime-nibble 
broken small, and some bone-meal, a 
10-inch potful of the hitter to each barrow 
load of loam. If preferred, a fruit manure, 
of which many reliable brands are now on 
the market, may be used according to 
directions in lieu of the latter with equally 
good results. Bone-meal being more 
readily assimilated by the roots of the 
trees is a more effective stimulant than 
1-inch or 1-inch bones. The latter may be 
used in the form of a thin layer on the top 
of the crocks or drainage, but are of little 
value for top-dressing, as they are too 
slow' in action. Bones merely broken to 
pieces are of no use whatever, as these 
take a very long time, unless chemically 
treated, before they become disintegrated 
and available as plant food. Liquid 
manure made either from horse droppings 
or sheep dung, and diluted according to 
strength, is the best liquid stimulant to 


superphosphate of lime, and sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia. I would like you to inform me if these 
would make a first-class manure for Vines and 
the Carnations, and which of the above 1 
should use, and in what quantity?— J. B., 
Lancashire. 

[For Vines the following mixture should 
prove beneficial:—Take 0 lb. superphos¬ 
phate, 2 lb. sulphate of ammonia, and 2 lb. 
sulphate of potash. Mix all intimately 
together and apply at the rate of 4 oz. to 
each square yard of Iwrder-surface as 
soon as the stoning of the berries is com¬ 
plete. As there is a probability of this 
stage having already been passed, apply 
, tlie mixture at the rate of 1 oz. i>er square 
yard every second week until the Grapes 
| commence to colour, then discontinue its 
! use. When the Vines are started in 
spring the use of from C oz. to 8 oz. per 
square yard is then admissible, half the 
quantity when the „ Grapes have been 
thinned, and the same after stoning. The 



Flowering shoots of Veronica Hulkeana. From a photograph 
by Mr. F. W. Gallop, Lilford Hall Gardens, bundle. 


use in conjunction with the top-dressing 
mentioned. Failing this we recommend 
guano water, made by dissolving 1 oz. of 
the best Peruvian guano in every gallon 
of water required. 

The pruning or cutting out of growths 
should be deferred until the winter, when 
the trees are at rest. Of course, w r e are 
assuming that disbudding and subsequent 
regulating of growths have had due atten¬ 
tion. If so many of the growths have been 
retained as to cause over-crowding then a 
judicious thinning should be effected at 
once, but. leave all reserved for future 
fruiting full length.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manure for Vines and Carnations.— Having 
bought a greenhouse and all the plants, etc., 
consisting of two Vines and two dozen and a 
half of Perpetual-flowering Carnations, also 
different kinds of manure, including the 
following separate: 8ulphate of potash, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, steamed bones, bone-flour, 


bone-manure and the sulphate of magnesia 
could be utilised for outdoor crops, the 
former for stone fruits, applying it in 
early spring to the surface at the rate of 
4 oz. per square yard and forking it in. 

I The latter may be used for the cultivation 
; of Beet. Asparagus, etc., and is best 
, applied in early spring, 3 oz. per square 
yard being a good dressing. For Carna¬ 
tions In pots dissolve 1 oz. sulphate of 
| potash in each gallon of water required 
and apply once a week. Bone flour may 
be mixed wMth the compost when potting 
the plants at the rate of a 7-inch potful to 
a barrowload of other constituents.] 
Morello Cherries.— The crop of these is 
heavy, and as they are ripening up rather 
in advance of their usual period it has 
become necessary to get the nets into posi- 
j tion. A close watch is being kept upon 
| these trees, for squirrels soon work havoc 
| among Morello Cherries, and cotton nets 
] present no obstacle to them. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VERONICA HULKEANA. 

This, the finest of all the Veronicas, is 
often grown in greenhouses as a i>ot plant, 
hut in these gardens it succeeds quite well 
planted in a sheltered nook in the open. 
The flowers, of a beautiful pale mauve 
in colour, are produced very freely in 
large terminal panicles, w ? hich are very 
graceful and pleasing. For cutting it is 
one of the best of flowering shrubs, the 
spikes often nearly 2 feet long and grace¬ 
fully curved, lasting several days when 
cut. The plant is easily increased by 
cuttings put into a cool, shaded frame 
during summer and early autumn. 

F. W. G. 

Lilford Gardens, Nortliants. 


THREE HANDSOME CHILIAN 
SHRUBS. 

Several attractive flowering shrubs that 
need greenhouse treatment in the colder 
parts of the British Isles grow and flow'er 
well in the open air in the south-w'est. 
Among these are the following, natives 
of Chili : — 

Desfontainea spinosa is at the present 
time very beautiful, its Holly-like foliage 
thickly studded with its yellow-tipped, 
scarlet flowers. In some gardens in the 
w r est fine examples 0 feet or more high 
exist, such, when in full bloom, presenting 
an exceptionally brilliant appearance. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata, better known 
as Crinodendron Hookeri, bears large, 
pendent, bell-shaped blossoms of a bright 
rose-crimson tint. Its flowers are very 
enduring, and a bush growing in an ele¬ 
vated position, where Its drooping blos¬ 
soms are w r ell displayed, is very effective 
for a lengthened jieriod. 

Piiilesia buxifolia, with its rose-carmine 
Lapageria-like blossoms, grow’s freely in 
porous soil in the south-west, and has 
been known to succeed in the open air as 
far north as Yorkshire. When in 
vigorous health it throw's up numerous 
suckers, often at some distance from the 
parent plant, by which it may be easily 
increased. Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


THE ROWAN OR MOUNTAIN ASH 
(PYRUS AUCUPARIA). 

At the present time this is one of the most 
ornamental trees in the garden or wood¬ 
land, for it is covered with rich orange-red 
berries. In the south of England it is a 
familiar object in gardens and parks, and 
is sometimes plentifully distributed 
through woods and common land, but in 
Scotland it is more often seen as a wild 
tree on the faces of steep cliffs or forming, 
with Birch, common Juniper, and Heather, 
the chief woody vegetation of the moun¬ 
tain sides. In some of these places it ap¬ 
proaches in size the best specimens found 
further south, hut where the soil is poor 
it scarcely exceeds the dimensions of an 
average-sized bush. Whenever found, 
fruits are present in quantity, the rich 
colour making them conspicuous for a con¬ 
siderable distance. As is the case W'itli 
many other common plants, variations 
from the type are found, and, in addition 
to differences in the colour of the fruit, we 
have named forms that show a consider¬ 
able difference in habit. Some distinct 
varieties are moravica or dulcis, a variety 
from Northern Austria, which has larger 
and more palatable fruits than the type, 
fructu-luteo, witli golden fruit; aspleni- 
folia, w r ith the margins of the leaflets very 
deeply cut; pendula; fastigiata, with a 
stiff, upright branch system and orange- 
yellow' fruits; and satureifolia, with large 
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ml fruits; etc. In some countries the 
berries are eaten, those of the Moravian 
variety being popular in some parts of 
Eastern Europe, 

In addition to the common Mountain Ash 
the American representative of the sjjecies, 
Lyras amerieana, is worthy of notice. 
This also produces large heads of rich red 
fruits. It is of somewhat stiffer habit 
than P. Aucuparia, and its heads of fruits 
are often more in diameter. For planting 
on lawns or in shrubberies where large- 
growing trees would be out of place this 
can be recommended. The variety decora 
is considered an improvement on the type. 
Birds are very fond of Mountain Ash 
berries, and on that account the beauty 
of the fruits is often brought to a prema¬ 
ture end. D. 

LAYERING WALL PLANTS. 

If there is a small border at the base 
of a wall covered with plants there is 
an opportunity to layer, and by this means 
•secure a batch of plants more quickly 
and considerably larger than can be 
obtained in the same time from cuttings. 
Some plants like Choisya ternata root 
quickly and can be lifted with quite a 
mass of roots the following season, while 
others like Chimonanthus fragrans take 
a long time, and are ns well left a 
couple of seasons before lifting. In all 
cases it is advisable to choose healthy 
young shoots as near the bottom of the 
plant as jwssible, so that they can be 
brought down easily without snapping 
away from the parent plant. Also it is 
well to be careful as to the nature of the 
corniest in which to layer, as on this 
dei>end alike the fairly quick formation 
of root and the well-being of the same, 
through a dry time, especially if, as noted 
above in the case of the Chimonanthus, 
the layers have to remain some time on 
the parent plant. The best compost I 
have found consists of three parts sandy 
loam and one of horse droppings 
thoroughly broken to pieces. In any case 
too light a material consisting, for in¬ 
stance, of a big proportion of leaf-mould 
or sand should be avoided. The compost 
should be thoroughly watered after layer¬ 
ing and kept moist. The cut should 
not be more than half way through the 
shoot, and this should be pegged down 
iirally so that there is no chance of shift¬ 
ing; also as layers of this description 
have to be much longer in the ground 
than soft-wooded things like Carnations, 
for instance, more soil should be used and 
the layer covered to a greater depth. 

1lard wick. E. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tamarlx pentandra. —The various kinds 
of Tamarix are well worth growing for 
the sake of their handsome plumose 
branches and bright green leaves alone, 
but, when to this is added the beauty of 
their flowers, they become an important 
group of decorative plants. Moreover, 
they are specially adapted for planting in 
the vicinity of the sea, and in many parts 
of the country they may be noted in ex- 
tvllent health within a few yards of high- 
water mark, sometimes growing on cliffs 
and at others in pure sand. The species 
under notice is, jierhaps, a little more 
fastidious than other kinds, and gives the 
best results when planted in good loamy 
soil. Under normal conditions it may be 
expected to grow quite VI feet high, but 
it is often grown as a dwnrfer plant. This 
is brought about by cutting the annual 
shoots back to within a few eyes of the 
base each year. This is done in February, 
and during early summer, strong, well- 
branched young shoots are formed up to 


3 feet or so in length, clothed with delicate 
green leaves, amongst which slender 
racemes of attractive, rose-coloured 
flowers are borne in July and August in 
such profusion as to cause each shoot to 
api>ear as a large inflorescence. It is most 
effective when planted in a large mass, 
although groups of three plants form very 
pretty objects in the shrubbery. Cuttings 
of ripened wood root quite well if inserted 
out of doors in a sheltered border in 
October. T. pentandra is found wild in 
South-west Europe and Asia Minor. It 
has been called T. Pallasii rosea and T. 
hispida mstivalis.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

In gardens where plant-growing is oon- 
! ducted on the most approved lines Caleeo- 
! larias come in for their due share of at- 
I tention, and may be seen in fine condition. 
The amateur with, perhaps, only one 
glasshouse in which he grows a medley of 
things does not, in a general way, find the 
Calceolaria very satisfactory. There is 
more than one cause for this. The Calceo¬ 
laria loves a cool, moist atmosphere, free 
from draughts^ and this, in an ordinary 
I greenhouse where Zonal Pelargoniums and 
| other sun and air loving things are grown, 
is sometimes rather difficult to secure. In 
a house with a north aspect the Calceolaria 
does well, but there are few such struc¬ 
tures nowadays. There is no difficulty 
during the winter months when there is 
but little sun and not much air is given. 
It is in early spring, when the plants are 
shifted into their blooming-pots, that pre¬ 
cautionary measures have to be taken. In 
March we sometimes get very hot days, 
often accompanied by harsh, parching 
winds. This is a critical time, as the 
I foliage is so tender, and, once a check is 
| experienced, the plants never quite regain 
their healthy vigour, which, of course, 
affects them in their later stages of growth. 

In one respect Calceolarias belong to a 
rather limited class of plants, which, in 
order to bring them to a maximum of 
healthy vigour and effectiveness, must be 
grown on the “ one shift ” principle. As 
all know who have had anything to do 
with plant culture, the general rule is to 
repot several times, taking the right 
moment when the soil has become fairly 
filled with roots. There are a few things 
that cannot be treated in this way if the 
best results are to lie obtained. Calceo¬ 
larias must be put at once into their 
blooming-pots, and they need a much more 
extensive rooting medium than soft- 
wooded plants do generally. Instead of 
shifting into a size larger pots, and in due 
course into the pots in which they are to 
bloom, Calceolarias must be put at once 
into 7-inch or 8-inch pots. It is, of course, 
open to anyone to bloom them in G-ineh 
I>ots, but those who do so can never realise 
wiiat the Calceolaria is like. Some shift 
into 12-inch i>ots. but I do not advise 
amateurs generally to do this, unless they 
have had much experience in plant culture. 
It requires the practised hand to maintain 
such a comparatively large body of soil in 
an equable condition of moisture without 
bringing it into a close, semi-sour condi¬ 
tion. A slight error will do this, and it Is 
impossible to restore it to its normal con¬ 
dition. Those wlio care to can, of course, 
bloom their plants in fi-inch pots, and they 
may get nice, little, fairly well bloomed 
specimens, but, as before stated, the full 
beauty of this fine greenhouse flower can¬ 
not be realised in this way. 

! The middle of June is a good time to 


sow', the seeds being very small and the 
young plants rather liable to damp or 
shank off. The compost must be very fine 
and sweet. Drainage must be thorough, 
and the compost should be level with the 
rim of the pot, with a slight curve to the 
centre. The seeds, being very fine, need 
only to be pressed in and a dusting of 
silver sand given, covering with a pane of 
glass. The surface must, of course, never 
become dry. A frame or handlight on a 
north border is the safest place, and there, 
little water being needed, germination will 
take place in about a fortnight. The 
moment the seedlings are large enough to 
handle prick them out into pots or pans at 
a distance of 1 inch or 2 inches apart. 
This is important, as the Calceolaria must 
be kept moving gently from the time it 
appears above ground, otherwise the 
foliage will lose some of the succulency 
which distinguishes it in a normal state 
of health. Before the seedlings touch 
each other put them into 2-inch and 21-inch 
l>ots, according to size, and keep them in 
a frame until November. In wintering 
them it is not wise to mix them with other 
things. The best position is at the end of 
the house, where they get abundance of 
light. 

I once knew an amateur who was very 
successful with Calceolarias. lie had no 
greenhouse, only a frame, which w r as, how¬ 
ever, w’oll constructed, being 21 feet deep, 
the bricks set with cement, a concrete 
bottom, and shelves at the back. In this 
w r ay he grew them and also Cinerarias re¬ 
markably well. When grown in a lean-to 
house fronting south it is advisable, to 
shade during the hottest hours of the day. 
There is nothing better for this purpose 
than leafless boughs, which only just break 
the full force of the sun and do not de¬ 
prive the plants of light. The compost 
for the final shift should consist of loam 
with some leaf-soil and a little thoroughly 
decomposed manure which has been well 
sweetened by exposure to frost and wind. 
Never use raw dung, which is poisonous 
and will turn the foliage. Good drainage, 
too, is all-important. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Roman Hyacinths.— Flowers may readily 
be obtained at Christmas with far less 
trouble than is often bestowed upon them. 
We read directions for potting, plunging, 
and forcing, yet I have proved year of ter 
year that the last two items are quite un¬ 
necessary. I once potted a batch and stood 
them on the stage of a greenhouse in which 
Pelargoniums and such subjects were 
grow r n. Enough water being given to keep 
the soil moist, they soon became well 
rooted, and, in time, made their appear¬ 
ance above ground. When autumn frosts 
set in a little fire-heat was given, with 
plenty of air in the daytime when the 
weather was suitable. Under these condi¬ 
tions the flowers commenced to expand 
during the latter part of November or 
quite early in December, so that by Christ¬ 
mas there was a goodly show. The town- 
dw’eller with a small greenhouse and no 
suitable spot to plunge the bulbs outside, 
as is so universally recommended, will 
find this treatment answ'er well.—K. R. W. 

X*apageria rosea — cool-house climber.—I 

have had Lapagerias do well in a span-roofed 
corridor, without heat, trained up the back 
wall and encouraged to spread under the roof, 
shaded in hot weather. Both the white and 
the red varieties do well under such conditions 
if the root9 are comfortable, which implies 
that a well-drained border has been made. I 
have seen the Lapageria do well in rough peat, 
but a little turfy loam improves it. When the 
plants are strong they often throw up young, 
strong shoots from the base, which should be 
surrounded by ashes as a protection from 
slugs and snails, which attack them. Weak 
liquid manure may be given occasionally. I 
have seen this plant grown in pots, but it does 
better planted in a well-drained bed.—E. H. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PAULINE BERSEZ. 

This Rose, raised by Mons. Jos. Pernet in 
1901, is exceedingly free-flowering, the 
colour creamy-white with canary-yellow 
centre. This season seems to have suited 
it, as we have never had finer flowers. It 
is also a sturdy and vigorous grower. 


FEEDING ROSES. 

The principles of Rose culture expressed 
in my articles have of late been severely 
criticised. “ VV.” tells us that he has never 
fed his Roses in any way whatever, and 
yet obtains good results, but surely there 
is no need to condemn the practices of 
others as “ filthy ” and “ stereotyped.” 
His assertion that I must be on a hungry 
sandbank and do not prepare my beds as 


Rose-grower, whose fingers long to start 
the work of restoration. Properly pruned 
and cultivated, such plants gain very 
much in effectiveness and beauty. A 
fresh-looking, well-balanced, and well- 
trained tree is surely a more beautiful 
object, and also more capable of bearing 
good blossoms, than an overcrowded and 
untended specimen. Surely the chief aim 
and object of the cultivator are to improve 
the productiveness and effectiveness of a 
given plant, and if this can be best accom¬ 
plished by means of pruning and nourish¬ 
ing, it would l>e short-sigh ted not to do so. 
In the course of his remarks, “ K. R. W.” 
mentions that he grew specimens of Gruss 
an Teplitz and Hugh Dickson “ under the 
same conditions as the general run of 
flowering shrubs.” Evidently he is 
ignorant of the fact that even the general 
, run of flowering shrubs Is regularly 


roots, especially Teas, as I believe in our light, 
warm soil Teas would be better grown thus.— 
N. S. 

[We fear there are none who grow these 
fine Roses in this way. The Chinas are so 
grown at New’ry, as they should be in 
every nursery. We used to get them from 
French nurseries, but these are closed 
now owing to the w’ar. Some of our 
readers may help you.] 

Rose cuttings. -Now r is a good time to 
start increasing Roses from cuttings, more 
especially Teas, Hybrid Teas, Chinas, etc. 
The best cuttings are firm, well-ripened 
shoots that have just finished flowering. 
Select pieces 0 inches to 8 inches long, 
taking them off with a heel, which should 
be carefully trimmed with a sharp knife. 
Remove the ltnver leaves find a little of 
the soft tip of the shoot. Prepare a piece 
of ground (under a north wall for prefer- 



Bosc Pauline Berscz. 


he does is entirely beside the point. My 
soil is the finest loamy clay obtainable, 
and my beds are thoroughly prepared by 
t renching and the incorporation of various 
manures during the process. Neverthe¬ 
less, I find that my Roses yield much finer 
and more richly-coloured blossoms if they 
are well supplied with additional nourish¬ 
ment in the form of liquid-manure during 
the j)eriod of flower formation. 

“K. R. W.” admits that plants that 
have received attention in the matter 
of pruning and feeding give finer blooms, 
but adds that “ size is not everything.” 
Yet in my opinion a couple of fine 
sprays of such a Rose as Gruss an 
Teplitz are more effective, either in the 
garden or <*ut, than half-a-dozen of the 
small, short-stemmed sprays one obtains 
from a “ naturally ” grown plant. For in¬ 
stance, those large old bushes often seen 
in cottage gardens which give “ K. R. W.” 
so much pleasure are eyesores to a keen 


pruned and cultivated by those who under¬ 
stand their requirements and who obtain j 
the finest specimens. Eglantine. 

[“ Eglantine ” in saying / never feed mg 
Roses in any way makes a needless re¬ 
mark. I nourish my Roses as well as he 
does, hut not with dung on the. surface in 
the way advised by the catalogues, lie 
rdises the question of exhibition Roses, 
which were not named at all. 1 never 
show a Rose or go to a Rose show to see 
the powers, set like Cabbages, at an ex¬ 
hibition. If he show’s Roses he may 
spread about his manure and his liquid as 
much as he likes, but I would take good 
care such practices should not be carried 
out in my flower garden. Showing Roses 
and growing Roses for their beauty in a 
garden arc two very different things. —W.] 

Roses on own roots. — I should be much 
obliged if you can kindly assist me. I am 
anxious to have the name of some reliable 
nurseryman who grows Roses on their own 


ence), adding plenty of coarse sand and a 
little leaf-soil. Tread it firmly and place 
a frame over it. Dibble the cuttings in 
three parts their length in a slightly slant¬ 
ing direction, making them quite firm and 
giving a good watering. 

Rosa rugosa Blanche de Coubert.—The 

ordinary R. rugosa alba is a very pretty 
variety, but it is easily surpassed by Blanche 
de Coubert, which bears equally beautiful 
eatinv-white blooms, these being of a full 
f;emi-double character. No suspicion of heavi¬ 
ness or clumsiness attaches to these blooms, 
and thev are freely produced over a long 
season. The plant, if on its own roots, as it 
ought to be, soon grows into a large shrub.— 
Kirk. 

Do we prune our Roses too hard?— Doubt¬ 
less some of us do if we wish for plenty of 
flowers. One large bed of many varieties, in¬ 
cluding Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Richardson, 
were left without pruning last season, arid the 
flowers were most abundant and better than 
usual in quantity. I grant, of course, that to 
j obtain a few superior blooms for exhibition, 

! thinning and shortening must have attention 
i in order to concentrate the growing forces, 
1 but merely for decoration so much pruning is 
not necessary.—E. H. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE CLIMBING FRENCH BEAN FOR 
LATE SUPPLIES. 

This is of great value for what may be 
termed the latest supply provided food is 
given either in the shape of well manur¬ 
ing the soil or feeding when growth is 
active. Few vegetables remain so long in 
bearing, and by sowing specially for lal » 
supplies, given a mild autumn, it is sur¬ 
prising how long pods of good quality 
may be had. There are not many 
varieties, but ample for the purpose, and 
for late use such as Sutton’s Tender and 
True and Vcitclfs Climbing are difficult 
to l>eat; indeed, in a mild autumn I have, 
in the north, had good dishes of the latter 
well into December, and having fleshy 
IKxls with good flavour makes it more 
valuable. These Beans should be gathered 
quite young and cooked whole. Seed may 
be sown till quite the end of July, and if 
the weather is dry germination may be 
hastened by steeping the seeds in water 
for a few hours previous to sowing. Sow 
thinly in rows from 4 feet to 0 feet apart. 
If the less distance it is well to top the 
plants when 3 feet high, this inducing a 
branching growth. In light land I have 
had much better results by sowing in 
drills, as this enables one to give a better 
root-run and supplies of water should the 
season be dry. In exposed situations it 
is an easy matter with a dwarf plant, at 
the approach of frost, to give the rows 
shelter at night in the shape of mats or 
covers. M. C. R. 


CARROTS FOR LATE USE. 

It often happens that the large-rooted 
Carrots sown early in the spring turn out 
coarse if the laud is at all rich. To obtain 
a more reliable supply any of the small- 
rooted varieties, such as the Early Nantes, 
Paris Forcing, Early Gem, or Champion 
Scarlet Horn, may be sown, and as all 
these are noted for their quick growth and 
good quality and an almost entire absence 
of core they are very suitable for use from 
September well into the autumn. When 
young and drawn fresh many persons who 
are unable to eat the older, large roots can 
digest them when cooked. I have fre¬ 
quently in these pages advocated the cul¬ 
ture of small roots for home use, sowing 
at least three times a year—in late March 
or April, in July, and again in September. 
In a well-drained soil the roots winter well 
in their growing quarters; indeed, with a 
little care there is no difficulty in having 
good roots well into the spring* if they are 
lifted, say, in March and well covered with 
soil under a north wall and kept moist. 
The varieties advised above are equally 
suitable for the latest supply, but more 
attention must be given to the land, as to 
get reliable results there must be freedom 
from wireworms and other pests. Those 
with heavy soil must take means to im¬ 
prove it. I have found burnt garden re¬ 
fuse of much value; also old lime rubble 
and silent manure beds. For most pests 
and for heavy soil a liberal dressing of 
lime and fresh soot will be beneficial. This, 
spread on the surface and dug in, will do 
more good than heavy dressings of animal 
manure. If possible sow when the land -s 
moist and prepare the ground well in ad¬ 
vance; adso sow thinly. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Poa Hundredfold. — In this 
neighbourhood I have noted large 
breadths of the above variety. One large 
grower for market has had considerable 
quantities under glass, and he informs me 
that it is tin* most reliable Tea he has 


grown for earliest supplies. For small 
gardens the above Pea is ideal both on 
account of its dwarf habit and its great 
bearing qualities. This year I found, 
owing- to drought, it was much dwarfer 
than usual, little more than 12 inches high, 
whereas its normal height is 2 feet, or a 
little more, in a showery season. In 
spite of drought and cold, cutting winds, 
this variety at the end of June gave ex¬ 
cellent crops, somewhat later than usual. 
The best results I have noted are where 
good breadths are sown in rows rather 
closer together than is usually done in 
private gardens, and the plants well 
earthed up in their early stages. Later on 
they are a mass of healthy growths and 
an abundance of pods is produced. This 
may be considered somewhat rough cul¬ 
ture, but from the quantities of early pods 
secured it pays well. The pods of this 
variety are very dark and of a good size, 
and for an early variety of excellent 
flavour.— East Kent. 

8pring Cabbage.—The second sowing of 
seed should now take place. As the heads 
in this case will form a succession to 
those resulting from the first sowing, one 
or two of the larger-hearted and later- 
maturing varieties may be included, which 
will prolong the supply considerably. Of 
these there are Early Rainham, Mein’s 
No. 1, and Maincrop. These require 
more space when planted out than the 
smaller-hearted kinds, 2 feet each way 
being none too much for them. Seed of a 
red or pickling variety should be sown 
at the same time. Many imagine that Red 
Cabbages are only suited for pickling, 
but it is an erroneous impression, as the 
hearts cook equally as well as those of 
other sorts, and are in consequence much 
sought after by many cooks.—G. P. K. 

. Cutting herbs for drying.— Herbs for dry¬ 
ing should be cut as they are coming into 
flower in July or early in August. Sometimes 
they are cut, tied in small bunches, and hung 
up on nails in the rafters of an open, airy 
shed. They dry quickly and retain their 
flavour, and are good for autumn and winter 
use. They dry rapidly and retain their green 
colour when exposed to moderate heat in the 
kitchen. Parsley and other flavouring herbs, 
when sufficiently dried, may be rubbed fine and 
kept in wide-mouthed bottles—E. H. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

MUSHROOM COOKERY. 

These good things come in many districts 
and are very welcome In their season. 
The soils they most frequent are the lime¬ 
stone hills, but they come up everywhere, 
and we may claim as garden food even 
those that come in lawns and the pastures, 
ami are the best of all. One of the gains 
of the resident in the country is the enjoy¬ 
ment of such things in a fresher state than 
they are seen in towns. The only trouble 
is that they do not come every year; at 
least I always thought so, and wondered 
why they came one year and not another. 
They encourage early rising. One very 
early morning I went out to the bosom 
of a hill in the hope of gathering Mush¬ 
rooms, but I saw instead a man dis¬ 
appearing on the other side of the hill 
with a basket on his arm. So it is very 
likely the absence of the crop is ex¬ 
plained in some other way than the one 
I thought. Last year I was talking to 
a farmer about the scarcity of Mushrooms, 
and down the hill on the way to the 
station cauie three gypsies. He said, 
“ Let us see what these people have in 
their baskets,” and we found them to be 
full of Mushrooms which had come from 
jny own rides, so I have given up the idea 
that Mushrooms want several years of 
rest underground before they put in 
another npj>earnnce. 


The cooking of Mushrooms demands 
much care, and, perhaps, the simplest 
ways are the best. A good way is to put 
nice, fresh, medium-sized Mushrooms on 
the gridiron with a small bit of butter on 
each. If there is any doubt of their fresh¬ 
ness the gravy is sometimes worth having, 
as M. Brillat Savarin found when he got 
to an inn and found no food there because 
some Englishman had ordered the only leg 
of mutton they had. He persuaded the 
cook to part with the gravy. 

These, as well as other vegetables, have 
come under the foolish way of publishers 
and authors in describing a hundred 
different ways of cooking a simple thing 
when probably there are only three good 
ways. Some of these worthy cooks tell us 
to spice Mushrooms, to add nutmeg, 
sherry or Madeira to improve their 
flavour. Just imagine attempting to im¬ 
prove the flavour of Mushrooms by adding 
alcohol. 

Mushrooms, to grill.— Choose large Hush- 
rooms of equal size. Peel them, and cut off the 
ends of the stalks. Wash in salted water, and 
dry thoroughly in a cloth. Slightly score the 
rounded side of the Mushrooms and lay them 
on a deep plate. Sprinkle them with pepper 
and salt and pour some melted butter or salad 
oil over them. Let them lie for half an hour, 
basting them occasionally with butter. Then 
lay them on a hot broiler, which has been 
brushed over with a little of the oil, and broil 
them over or in front of a clear fire, or under 
the grill of a gas stove. The Mushrooms 
should be turned once during the cooking. 
Serve them on small pieces of hot buttered 
toast and sprinkle a little Lemon juice over 
each. 

Mushrooms, to bake.— Wash and peel the 
Mushrooms, removing the stems, then dry 
them in a cloth. Place them in a greased 
baking dish with the hollow Bide uppermost, 
and sprinkle with pepper, salt, and a few 
drops of Lemon juice. Lay some small pieces 
of butter on the top and bake in a moderate 
oven. Serve the Mushrooms in the dish in 
which they were cooked and as hot as possible, 
and serve small pats of m&itre d’hotel butter. 

Mushrooms au gratin.— Peel \ lb. Mushrooms 
and cut off the stalks. Wash them quickly in 
salted water, and dry thoroughly in a cloth. 
Chop some Shallots finely and mix them with 
the Parsley, herbs, and half the bread-crumbs. 
Grease a flat fireproof dish with a little butter, 
and sprinkle over it half the chopped ingre¬ 
dients. Place the Mushrooms on the top, the 
stalk side uppermost, and season them with 
pepper and salt. Sprinkle the remainder of 
the chopped ingredients over and pour in A 
glass white wine. Cover with the other half of 
the bread-crumbs, lay on some small pieces of 
butter and bake in a moderate oven. Serve in 
the same dish, garnishing with a few sprigs 
of Parsley. 

Baked Mushrooms. —Peel large, fresh Mush¬ 
rooms and put into a buttered baking-dish. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and put a small 
lump of butter on each one. Bake for ten or 
fifteen minutes in a quick oven, basting fre¬ 
quently with melted butter. Add a few drops 
of Lemon juice and serve hot on the same 
dish. A little maoe and minced Parsley may 
be added to the seasoning. 

Escalloped Mushrooms.— Make two cupfuls of 
cream sauce, using chicken stock, if con¬ 
venient, for part of the liquid. Add the 
chopped stalks of a pint of Mushrooms and 
cook the Bauce until it is reduced to half. 
Season with pepper and salt and add a table¬ 
spoonful of minced Parsley. Pour the sauce 
into a shallow baking-dish, and lay upon it 
fresh Mushrooms inside up. Put a small piece 
of butter on each one, Bprinkle with crumbs, 
and bake brow r n. 

Stewed Mushrooms.— Peel and trim half a 
pound of fresh Mushrooms. Fry in butter, 
season with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, 
and add half a cupful of hot water or stock. 
Cook slowly for five minutes. Three-fourths 
cupful or more of cream may be used for 
liquid and a little grated Nutmeg may be 
added to the seasoning. If hot w r ater is used, 
season with minced Parsley and Onion-juice. 

Mushrooms under glass.— Peel and remove the 
stems from a pound of fresh Mushrooms. Fry 
in butter for one minute: season lightly, if at 
all. Add a cupful of cream, cover, and simmer 
for ten minutes. Have ready six round slioee 
of bread toasted on the under side only. 
Cover with the Mushrooms, pour over the pan¬ 
gravy, cover with the bells or with jelly- 
tumblers, and bake for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. In oooking under glass, heat 
gradually. 

Mushrooms a la bordelaise.—R ub a baking- 
dish with oil or butter and sprinkle it with 
bread-crumbs and minced Parsley. Put in a 
layer of peeled and cleaned Mushrooms, dot 
with butter, and sprinkle with miuced Parsley 
and crumbs. Add a little chopped Onion or 

g arlic if desired. Repeat until the dish is full, 
aving crumbs on top. Bake for half an hour 
and serve in the same dish. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING THE WATERSIDE. 

Our islands are rich in water, beautiful 
estuaries, lakes, and rivers with tine soils. 
Artificial waters Qre not always so good, 
but often these may be treated in an 
interesting way and offer something better 
than the dismal outline they do in some 
country seats, where one sees lakes with 
ugly, bare margins and not a plant around 
them. The best planted waterside I have 
seen for many a day is that figured at 
Buekhurst, in which Irises, Water Lilies, | 
and other beautiful waterside plants are , 
shown, including the Gunnera, which 


DUST-PROOF SCREEN PLANTS. 

! The query in a recent number ns to screen 
plants for positions by the side of our 
dusty roads leads to the suggestion that it 
would be advisable to go very thoroughly 
into the matter with the view to ascer¬ 
tain the best living screen for flowering 
plants that would not be too much 
affected by the dust. Very few flowering 
plants will do much good when constantly 
exposed to ordinary dust, and now that 
most of our main roads are dressed W'ith 
tar the evil is much aggravated, for if the 
amount of dust is lessened the injury to 
plant life is much, increased. I have been 
interested in the question of the best 
screen plants as dust resisters—that is, 


will have to be reckoned w T ith in propor¬ 
tion to tlie amount of ground available for 
the screen. 

There are very few plants, both flower¬ 
ing and evergreen, at all suitable. 
Probably the best is the double-flowering 
Gorse. Also, as nearly all flowering 
shrubs are deciduous, it is obvious that 
one would have to bar the exclusive use 
of these, as there w’ould be little in the 
way of screen through the winter months. 
A few' might, however, be worked in among 
the evergreens if space permits, and 
among the few that will do fairly well in 
such a position are Hibiscus syriacus, 
Philadolphus, Ribes sanguineum in variety, 
and the common Lilac. 

It is little use attempting to grow' any- 



Japancse scene, Buekhurst, Sussex. 


people admire very much, though not 
nearly so important as the Reeds, Arrow¬ 
heads, Irises, and Loosestrifes, which are 
natural to such places. 

There is much that can be done round a 
lake or along a riverside that one can¬ 
not do in a garden, and the lessons to be 
learned in plant life are quite as great as 
in any garden. I use the Moneyworts 
with good effect, and there are some beau¬ 
tiful things even among native plants 
which come in w r ell. For instance, there 
are the new Pontic Kingcup and the native 
great Buttercup, the Loosestrifes, and 
even our common Kingcup, to say nothing 
of the hardy Bamboos and the noble Water 
Lilies that may adorn such places. 

W. 

Digitized by Google 


those that do fairly w’cll when fully ex¬ 
posed to driving dust from roads, and find 
it difficult to understand why some things 
with light, somewhat delicate foliage 
should be among the best. The Snowberry 
may be found close by the side of roads, 
pushing up young, tender growths from 
the midst of older foliage smothered with 
dust. The two best evergreens for the 
purpose—good evergreens, that is, as 
opposed to the common Laurel and the 
Privet—are Hollies in variety and the 
Bay, the former in exposed, the latter in 
sheltered, positions. Both will make 
rapid headway if the ground for their re¬ 
ception is w T ell prepared before planting. 
Naturally the size different things are 
likely to attain and their habit of growth 


thing in the way of the more tender 
flowers until the screen has assumed such 
proportions as will keep out the dust. A 
few r hardy herbaceous plants and annuals 
will, however, thrive despite the dust, and 
the best I have noted by the wayside are 
Antirrhinums, Nasturtiums, Calendulas, 
and Cornflow'ers, especially the first two. 
A very bright and pretty garden can be 
had with these alone if they are planted 
in varied heights and colours. If the 
weather proves hot and dry, and the dust 
fiend is strongly in evidence, it will be 
well, to keep the plants in health, to give 
over-head waterings tw'o or three times a 
w'eek. Fortunately neither of these 
families is troubled w'itli insect pests. 
Where such is the case the attack, or 
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rather the result of the attack, is gener¬ 
ally the more disastrous when foliage is 
crippled and growth arrested by the 
dust. It was the realisation of this that 
led me to recommend actual screen plants 
that are, as a rule, little affected by 
various enemies as opposed to other 
quite common things whose foliage in 
some seasons is quite crippled compara¬ 
tively early in the year. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

[We are very pleased to find that Snap¬ 
dragons are recommended by our cor¬ 
respondent. For several years we tried 
various plants in a front garden with 
scant success. This year we have used 
Antirrhinums and find that though the 
road is laid with tar-macadam the plants 
do not suffer in the least, and are now 
flowering freely, the precaution being 
taken to give them, about twice a week, a 
thorough washing through a rosed can. 
Chrysanthemums, too, we find, are not at 
all affected, and in their season flower 
with the greatest freedom, the only 
trouble in their case having been the leaf- 
miner, which was very destructive in the 
early part of the season. In the window- 
boxes we grow Campanula isophylla alba, 
which does not suffer in the least, and 
every year bears profusely its pure white 
flowers. One year we tried Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium Paul Orampel, which was an 
utter failure. Fuchsias, too, stand the 
tar-laden dust with impunity if well 
washed every now and again. 


DANGEROUS PLANTS. 

I am glad to see more than one letter of 
appreciation of my warnings. I see that 

Anchusa sempkrvirens is recommended 
in your July 3rd issue. May I venture to 
say that this plant would become an un¬ 
mitigated pest in any border. It certainly 
is useful, but only in special places. For 
instance, in hard, impoverished, dry soil, 
such as the ground overhung by evergreens 
of spreading habit (Austrian Pines, etc.), 
it will not only grow, but flower freely. 
In fact, if once planted anywhere, it can 
never be destroyed, for every little bit of 
root left in will grow. I noticed in a re¬ 
cent issue an improved form of this plant 
was recommended. This would probably 
be A. Barrellieri, which has flowers of a 
much richer blue and grows up to 21 feet, 
high; in fact, it is like a dwarf A. italica. 
This also can, with only great difficulty, 
be eradicated, and can be grown in the 
same sort of wilderness position as A. 
sewpervirens. 

Senecio tanguticus.— I have just seen 
this vile pest recommended in the cata¬ 
logue of a first-rate firm. An additional 
reason given for planting this is that it 
bears fluffy seed-heads. This plant runs 
underground as i>ersistently as anything I 
know, and its “ fluffy seed-heads ” produce 
millions of seeds. It is merely a colossal 
Groundsel in this respect. By the way, 
that really effective plant, S. Clivorum 
(which associates, as nothing else does so 
admirably, with Astilbe Davidi) also pro¬ 
duces seed which germinates freely in 
damp places, but the seed-heads of this 
plant do not ripen so rapidly as those, of 
S. tanguticus, and can be removed before 
they shed. 

I wonder whether your readers have 
ever been in time to prevent their gar¬ 
deners cutting off the dead llower-lieads of 
Astilbe Davidi in autumn (oh! those re¬ 
lentless shears). The effect of these 
russet-brown plumes during winter is 
always good, and the delightful warmth 
of the colour when the low, slanting winter 
sun catches them is a revelation. 

C. Bernard Robinson. 

Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 


SWEET-SMELLING FLOWERS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—W ill you permit me to call atten¬ 
tion to a longing of our wxmnded soldiers 
which must appeal to every lover of a 
garden? Two letters have appeared in 
the Press, one .saying that soldiers in 
hospital have told me how delighted they 
are when people bring them sweet-smell¬ 
ing flowers. It requires no imagination to 
realise the nauseating effect of the neces¬ 
sary disinfectant odours. The second 
letter quotes one from Valetta (Malta), 
saying that “each one asks for a bit of 
Scented Verbena. They are crazy about 
it.” What are asked for are bags of 
Lavender no more than 2 inches square, 
loosely packed, and sewn on all sides—not 
tied. Butter-muslin is recommended, but 
I find it too “ wispy ” in such small pieces 
for machining. Out of one yard of good 
book-muslin (the cheap kinds would rasp 
the nostrils), at Sfd., I made a hundred 
and six sachets, each fully 2 inches square, 
so the cost is trifling. I used one part 
new Lavender flowers, one part Lemon 
Verbena leaves, two parts Balm leaves, 
and the mixture was declared to scent the 
house, but I am not certain it would not 
have been better to keep each scent 
separate. The soothing and restorative 
effect of such perfume, both in itself and 
by the pictures it calls up, we can all 
realise. Everyone, alas! can easily find a 
hospital where there are wounded, but if 
any of your readers care to send me either 
Lavender flowers or Lemon Verbena 
leaves I shall be glad to fill scent-bags 
with them, and will let the donors know 
where their gifts of perfume have gone. 

Alice Corbett. 

Ucl:field, Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium testaceum. — This Lily, whose 
origin seems to be unknown, though it is 
commonly looked upon as a hybrid be¬ 
tween Lilium candidumand L. ehalcedoni- 
eum, must be regarded as one of the finest 
garden plants of the genus. Given a good, 
well-drained loam it will succeed perfectly. 
Once established, it likes to be left alone. 
This Lily, which, by the way, is also 
known by the specific names of exeelsuin 
rtnd Isabellinum, flowers, as a rule, to¬ 
wards the end of June onwards. The 
colour of the blossoms is a kind of nan¬ 
keen or buff, with conspicuous red anthers. 
The segments reflex nearly as much as in 
the Turk’s Cap Lilies, while the flowers 
are borne in an open head, the pedicels 
being disposed in an almost horizontal 
manner. The scent of the blossoms is very 
agreeable. When well established this 
Lily will, under favourable conditions, 
reach a height of fi feet to 7 feet. Though 
slender, the stems are very tough, hence 
they sway about in a breeze, but seldom 
break. The bulb is, in general appearance, 
somewhat suggestive of that of L. candi- 
dum, but it does not push up radical leaves 
in autumn as that species does. It is, 
however, the first to make its appearance 
in the spring. Even the first season after 
planting, it flowers fairly well.—K. R. W. 

Geranium lancastriense. —There are few r 
more delightful hardy Geraniums than the 
Lancaster, or Walney Island one. It is 
generally believed to be a variety of G. 
sanguineum. The whole plant is, how¬ 
ever. smaller in all its parts, and the 
colour of the flowers is a soft pink, deeply 
veined with darker colouration. The 
flowers are almost close-set on the leaves, 
and the height of the plant in ordinary 
circumstances, such as on rock work or in 
the moraine, is about 3 inches or 4 inches. 
It forms there a close, slow-spreading 
mass of leaves and flowers. In its native 


island it is not plentiful now. G. lancas¬ 
triense does very -well on dry soils, and 
none seems too poor to grow it satis¬ 
factorily.—Ess. 

Heracleum mantegazziamim. — Every¬ 
body who gardens with plants of pic¬ 
turesque habit knows the coarse-growing 
“ Cow-Parsnip ” Heracleum giganteum, 
though not all have the space at command 
to give a colony of it—the best way to see 
it, perhaps—the requisite space. To such, 
the greater beauty of the above-named—a 
Caucasian species—may appeal. This lies 
in its denser, more decidedly compact, and 
dwarfer habit of growth. Seven feet or 
more high and quite as much through, the 
main umbel of its white flowers is nearly 
4 feet across, hence a well-grown example 
is a considerable attraction. It is, in¬ 
deed, a plant, given a suitable environ¬ 
ment, that would be seen to advantage in 
places other than the wild garden, just as 
is the Pampas Grass. In other words, 
while the better known kind is fitted only 
for the rougher parts of the garden, the 
subject of this note, because of its greater 
ornament, merits consideration where 
scope can be given for its full development. 
-E. II. J. 

Camassia Fraser!.— Some day, possibly, 
the Quamashes will come into their own 
as early summer-flowering bulbs of high 
garden value, but meanwhile they are un¬ 
known in the majority of gardens, and 
their beauty is thus unrecognised. The 
individual flowers do not last long, it is 
true, but when the plants are in 
moderately moist soil and not exposed to 
too strong sun the spikes give a long suc¬ 
cession of flowers. A moist place, if one 
is available, should always be chosen. C. 
Fraseri is a handsome species tvitli fine 
spikes of flowers on a scape about 2 feet 
high or slightly more, the raceme con¬ 
sisting of a number of handsome starry 
flowers of a pleasing light blue (white in 
some individuals). Bulbs can be bought 
in autumn and planted about 3 inches or 
4 inches deep. Seeds are also procurable, 
and if sown now will germinate next 
.spring and supply flowering plants in 
about two years.— 8. Arnott. 

Sapdnaria Boissieri.— Boissier’s Soap- 
wort. does not differ greatly from some of 
the seedlings of S. oeymoides, and it is 
doubtful if it is entitled to specific rank. 
With me it is more bushy in habit and has 
paler flowers than some of the S.oeymoides 
seedlings. I have grown it for two or three 
years now, and, while I appreciate it, I 
have found equally line things among the 
seedlings of the Basil-leaved Soapwort. I 
have been comparing the flowers, and find 
that while some clusters on certain seed¬ 
lings of S. oeymoides are smaller than 
those of S. Boissieri, others give larger 
blooms. The colour is another point in 
which much similarity exists between S. 
Boissieri and individual seedlings of S. 
oeymoides. It is questionable if it is 
worth while retaining specific rank for 
this plant, but it is quite pretty, and those 
who grow it can be certain of obtaining a 
good trailing Soapwort for the rock gar¬ 
den, wall garden, or front of the border.— 
S. Arnott. 

Hardy plants with a rambling tendency.— 

I was reminded of a recent note in Gardening 
Illustrated on finding that all endeavours to 
keep the double Sneezwort within bounds had 
been of no avail, and that it was springing up 
amongst other things where its presence was 
undesirable. It is a pretty and lasting flower, 
but owing to its underground rambling 
tendencies it will be relegated to an odd corner 
to share the company of other things of like 
habit. I shall put the Achillea in a corner 
with Anchusa italica, and face them with a 
band of a scarlet (not crimson) Clove Carna¬ 
tion found in an old garden, and if there is a 
bit of corner space there may be room for a 
clump or two of Anemone japoniea. There are 
few plants whose roots will overcome diffi¬ 
culties like the Japanese Anemone. I remem¬ 
ber planting some clumps close to an old wall 
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where the mortar had perished, and in the 
third season after planting the roots were 
through the wall and the foliage springing 
up on the other side. Another odd corner will 
have to house Montbretias, very nice for 
cutting but a nuisance on the border.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Epilobium Dodonsei.—This is not very fre¬ 
quently seen nowadays, though it makes a 
good border or rockwork plant for large rock 
gardens. It makes a mass of grey, rather 
woolly-looking leaves, and bears its purple 
flowers very freely. A sunny place is the most 
desirable for this Epilobium. It is sometimes 
called E. Fleischeri.— 8. Arnott. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

In former times when the cultivation of 
exhibition Chrysanthemums was at the 
zenith of its popularity many columns of 
Chrysanthemum matter were found in 
most horticultural journals. This phase 
of culture is not so keenly followed as in 
earlier days, although there are still to be 
found many who see little beauty in any 
Chrysanthemum unless it be of exhibition 
quality. At the present time the great 
concern of growers of large blooms is to 
retain the crown buds. These crown buds 


The grower of large blooms retains the 
crown buds by simply removing the brittle 
young shoots that surround each indi¬ 
vidual bud. This needs to be done with 
great care, so that no damage ensues to ! 
the bud as the shoots are broken out. It 
is not wise to remove all the young shoots l 
at one time. At least one small shoot 
should be left for a time, until the grower I 
is quite satisfied the bud is swelling, then 
the remaining young shoots should be re- ! 
moved. When this operation is com¬ 
pleted the crown bud is what is usually 
described as “ retained.” So soon as i 
these crown buds are retained all side 
shoots that develop in the axils of the 
leaves should be rubbed out as they ap¬ 
pear. When they are quite youug these 
side shoots are very brittle, and may be 
rubbed out with ease. Should any of 
them by any chance be overlooked they 
may get unduly long and hard, in which 
case they should be cut out. The excep¬ 
tionally moist weather of July has pre¬ 
vented the proiier ripening of the growths, 
and well-ripened wood is an important 
factor in the successful cultivation of 
large exhibition blooms. For this reason 


presented by plants carrying a number of 
sturdy, vigorous-looking shoots. These 
shoots should now be showing their buds ; 
as a matter of fact, some of the earlier 
kinds are already quite ready for the 
buds to be retained. In retaining these 
buds treat the plants in precisely the same 
way as that advised above for plants of 
the exhibition varieties. These shoots 
may be maintained in an upright position 
by inserting three stakes of suitable length 
close to the rim of the pot, raffia being 
strung round the outside of them. In all 
cases where there are fewer shoots one 
stake in the centre of the pot will suffice, 
provided a band of raffia be placed round 
each shoot and securely looped to the 
stake. Avoid crowding these plants on 
the standing ground, as the growths need 
to be well ripened if really good flowers 
are desired. The terminal buds of these 
plants will also be dealt with in a subse¬ 
quent article. The 

Early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are now so important that they 
merit an article dealing exclusively with 
them. It must suffice in the present in¬ 
stance if I emphasise the importance of 



Fringe of lake, Buekhurst. (See yage 510.) 


may be either first-crown or second-crown 
buds, the buds being identically the | 
same in their character. Crown buds are 
usually develcq>ed during August, though, 
owing to the peculiarities of certain varie¬ 
ties, or, possibly, owing to the vagaries of 
climate or weather, these crown buds may 
be either earlier or a trifle later in their 
development than the period already 
mentioned. Generally speaking, August 
is the best month for crown buds to de¬ 
velop, and mid-August till about a fort¬ 
night later is a i>eriod during which most 
growers would delight to see the buds 
produced at the apex of the respective 
shoots. As a rule, these buds will produce 
large, full blooms of good quality, and 
unless the buds are retained thus early the 
chances are buds retained at a later date 
will not produce blooms so full of florets 
as high-quality flowers should always 
possess. Crown buds are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from terminal buds, because 
the former are always isolated, being sur¬ 
rounded by several young shoots. Ter¬ 
minal bnds are more often developed from 
September onwards, and these are pro¬ 
duced in more or less crowded clusters. 


it may be well to remove alternate plants 
in the rows on the standing ground. In 
all gardens where this can be done it will 
be an immense advantage this season as it 
will not only enable the sun to exercise its 
ripening influence unhindered, but it will 
give better facilities for air to pass 
through the plants, which also adds 
materially to the ripening of the wood. 
Secure the stout shoots against damage 
from rough winds. Loop-like ties are 
best, as these give the necessary play for 
the shoots under wind pressure aud save 
many of thorn from snapping off. Never 
make a tie higher up the shoot than just 
I where the wood is hardening. Terminal 
buds I will deal with in a subsequent 
| article, as they are unlikely to develop on 
! well-grown plants for a few weeks to 
come. 

Decorative Chrysanthemums. — This 
type of plant is growing very much in 
popular esteem, and rightly so, for well- 
grown specimens will yield a dozen to 
twenty beautiful blooms of splendid 
quality. These plants were stopped two 
or three times during the spring and early 
summer, and in most cases are now re¬ 


staking and securely tying these plants 
forthwith. As the plants are still making 
ample growths, may I again impress upon 
growers the importance of adding further 
stakes where they are needed, and regu¬ 
larly going through the whole collection, 
tying where necessary, so as to avoid the 
loss of shoots which will otherwise ensue. 
Hoe over the quarters, and the effect will 
be seen in growth of a most desirable 
kind. So soon as the buds have developed 
feed the plants with manure-water in dry 
weather and with surface dressings of any 
approved fertilisers in wet weather. 
Under no circumstances feed these plants 
until the buds are beginning to swell, 
otherwise growth will be encouraged and 
the flowering period be delayed in conse¬ 
quence. F. G. 

Late Chrysanthemums.—Those who are 
growing Chrysanthemums in pots for late 
work must not neglect to stop the plants at a 
later date than is. usual in the case of those 
for earlier blooming. Growth has been good 
this year, and if the plants are stopped now 
and afterwards permitted to grow naturally, 
good results may be expected. Much, of 
course, depends on the varieties, hut unless 
this late stopping be practised the blooms may 
come earlier than is necessary.— Kirk. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom August 5th.— Wistaria sinensis, 
Weigelas, Catalpa japonica , Sambucus 
canadensis, Arundo conspieua. Ericas (in 
variety ), New Zealand Flax, Ceanothus 
(in variety), Veronicas (several). Spiraeas 
(shrubby and herbaceous), Tamarix, 
Daphne Cneorum, Rhus (in variety), Des- 
fontainca spinosa. Honeysuckles (various), 
Calycanthus floridus. Yuccas, Cassiope 
tetragona, Spartium junceum, White 
Jessamine, Clematis Davidiana, Bud- 
dlcia variabilis, Plagianthus Lyalli, 
Olcaria, Hypericums, Nandina domestica, 
JEsculus parviflora, Zenobia pulverulenta 
speciosa, Roses (in great variety), 
Clematis (many kinds), Berberidopsis 
corallina, Figicort, Alexandrian Laurel, 
Deutslas, Thalictrum Delavayi, Stachys 
Corsica, Portulaccaq, Poppies, Chicory, 
Antirrhinums (in many colour-shades), 
Polygonums (in variety), Montbretias, 
Veronica Lyalli, Veronica Candida, Even¬ 
ing Primroses (in variety), Convolvulus 
(in variety), Mazus Pumilio, Androsace 
lanuginosa. Campanulas (tall and dwarf), 
Silene Schafta, Silene Armeria rosea. 
Pen (stations (in variety), Paronychia 
polygonifolia, CoroniUas, Scabiosas (in 
variety), Gypsophilas, Linum arboreum, 
Plume Poppy, Tropwolum speciosum, 
Funkias (several), Anemone japonica, Del¬ 
phiniums, Arenarias, Giant Forget-me- 
nots, Tritomas, Clarkias, Virginian Stock, 
Cornflowers, Erigerons, Cosmos, Lavaiera 
trimestris (in variety), Everlastings, 
Phacclias, Love in a Mist, blue, orange 
and other Pimpernels, Sweet Williams, 
Gilia, Swan , River Daisy, Hardy 
Geraniums, Aster Amellus, Verbascums, 
Dahlias, Carnations (in great variety), 
Veronica Candida, Eritrichium strictum. 
Chrysanthemums, Anchusas, Echinops, 
Rudbeckia purpurea, Commclind ceelestis, 
Violas (species and varieties), Agapan- 
thus. Verbena venosa, Sparaxis pul- 
cherrima (various colours). Gladioli (in 
variety). Plumbago Larpentw, Sea Hollies, 
Chrysanthemum maximum (in variety), 
Hollyhocks, Linarias, Chelone barbata (in 
variety), Galegas. Helenium pumilum, 
Peruvian Lilies, Zauschneria califomica, 
Lippia repens. Salvias, Willow Gentian, 
Heucheras, Red and Purple Bergamot, 
Malva Thuringiana, Geums (in variety), 
Achillcas (several), Erodiums, Francoa 
sonchifolia, Statice latifolia, Stenactis 
speciosa. Lychnis Haageana, Pratia ilici- 
folia. Phloxes (in great variety). Iris 
Ktrmpferi, Catmint, Dianthus (annual), 
Eccrcmocarpus scaber, Aponogetons, 
Loosestrifes, Nymphwas (in great variety), 
African Rope Grass (Restio), Cardinal 
Lobelia, Crinums, Gazania splendens, Ivy 
and Sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Liliums, 
Shamrock Pea, Meconopsis sinuata lati¬ 
folia, Annual Phlox, Mesembryanthe- 
mums, Verbenas, Agathwa ccelcstis, Kaffre 
Lily (Schizostylis), Sand Verbena 
(Abronia), Giant Water Dock, Flower¬ 
ing Rush, Sweet Flag, Day Lilies (in 
variety), Villarsia nymphwoides, V. retii- 
fovmis, Scnecio Clivorum, Epilobium 
pcdunculare. 

Work of the week.— During the past 
week very heavy rains, accompanied by 
cutting winds, have passed over this dis¬ 
trict, doing a considerable amount of 
damage. An edging of Heliehrysum belli- 
dioides has been planted. This is a quick¬ 
growing little plant of a free, spreading 
nature, and interesting even when not in 
bloom. Having raised a good batch of 
Cyclamen hederrefolium from seed during 
the spring, a bed of open leafy material 
has been made up in the nursery, and the 
plants put out to be eventually planted out 


at the base of some large tree. Seeds of 
various hardy flowers have been saved, 
and some have been sown during the week. 
Preparations are now being made for the 
layering of Carnations. Home good loam 
is first put through a £-ineh sieve, and to 
this is added plenty of sand, and other 
gritty materia], with a sprinkling of lime. 
This is placed all round the plants to a 
depth of 2 inches, and the layers, after 
cutting, pegged thereon. Layering should 
be done early this month in order to have 
well-rooted plants by mid-September. 
Such layers get well established before 
the winter, and generally survive, whereas 
those put out late, are more or less a 
failure, and often rot. A group of Cam¬ 
panula Hosti, having passed out of flower, 
has been lifted and planted in the mixed 
border, and in its place lias been planted 
summer Forget-me-not. 

Autumn-sown annuals are in every way 
vastly superior to spring-sown plants, as 
not only is the growth much stronger, but 
the flowers are much finer, and produced 
in abundance. Erinus alpinus growing on 
dry walls has been relieved of its seed, 
which is now quite ripe, and this will 
shortly be sown in the crevices of walls, 
on stony banks, and other likely places, 
w’here it does so well and is seen to the 
best advantage. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Lettuce to stand the winter.— Towards 
the end of the month several drills of a 
hardy variety of Lettuce to stand the 
winter will be sown. Usually this takes 
place between the rows of newly-planted 
Strawberries, a position in which the 
plants invariably do well and pass through 
the winter unharmed. As there is at pre¬ 
sent no prospect of the heavy demand for 
vegetables and salads abating, an extra 
quantity of seed will be sown, and as soon 
as large enough the most forward of the 
plants will be drawn and pricked out at 
the foot of walls having south-east and 
western exposures for use in early spring. 
For this sowing Hardy White Winter Cos 
is, on account of its colour, the best variety 
to grow. Bath Brown Cos is another very 
hardy sort, but objection is often raised to 
its reddish-brown colour, and it cannot, 
therefore, be used so young as the former. 
To provide against losses from slugs, etc., 
another sowing will be made in a week or 
ten days. The seed in this ease should be 
sown rather more thinly, so that the plants 
may be left undisturbed in the drills for 
drawing from in February next. If a 
Cabbage variety is required, Hardy Green 
Hammersmith is an old but still useful 
sort. 

Cauliflowers for frames.— A few drills, 
if the latter run the length of one of the 
quarters, usually furnish an ample supply 
of plants for pricking into frames, etc., to 
stand the winter. The most serviceable 
varieties are Early London and a good 
strain of Walcheren, but Early Giant and 
Autumn Giant to form a succession may 
be included if accommodation for the 
wintering of the plants can lx? found. 
Seed-sowing will take place at the same 
time as that for Lettuce. 

8pinaoh for winter use.— This is another 
crop for which provision now has to be 
made. Where the true Spinach winters 
badly that excellent substitute Spinach 
Beet should be grown instead, as it is quite 
hardy and endures severe w'eather with 
impunity. The latter can be transplanted 
with ease, so that if a certain number of 
drills Is now sown fairly thickly the re¬ 
sulting plants can be lifted and transferred 
to their permanent quarters afterwards. 
The winter or prickly Spinach is best sow r n 
wiiere it is to stand, thinning it to 


9 inches apart in the drills, which, in either 
instance, should be at least 1 foot apart. 
It is useless to endeavour growing winter 
Spinach on poor soil. A plot which 
has carried a crop of second early Potatoes 
and for wiiieh it was w r ell manured last 
winter suits in every w’ay and entails but 
little labour in the way of preparation. 

Potatoes. — The ground being required 
for other purposes second early and mid¬ 
season Potatoes will now be lifted and 
stored. Edinburgh Castle has so far 
yielded the heaviest crop this season. All 
the seed available will, therefore, be saved 
for planting another year. This is not 
only a prolific variety, but the tubers are 
handsome aud the quality first-rate. As 
soon as a good area is cleared a further 
sowing of Turnips will be made. Cole- 
w'orts will also be largely planted 1 foot 
apart each w'ay. 

Onions. — Sprlng-sowm plants are yet 
growing vigorously as a result of the re¬ 
cent heavy rainfall. To encourage the 
swelling of the bulbs the tops will soon 
have to be bent gently over. In the mean¬ 
time the plot will have to be hoed through 
in fine weather to get rid of weeds which 
are now springing up rapidly everywhere 
in the garden. 

Broccoli and Kale, eto.— The breaks of 
these should be looked through and losses 
made good without delay. If there is a 
likelihood of a shortage of Savoys, Kales, 
or the late varieties of Broccoli there is 
yet time to get further breadths planted. 
Savoys, being hardy, will, if planted now, 
prove valuable after the turn of the year 
should the winter prove severe. 

Late Peas.— These require to be staked 
as soon as ready, as no after-attention will 
make neglect in this direction good. Jays 
are giving much trouble this season by 
taking the Peas from the pods. As soon 
as harvesting commences sparrow’s doubt¬ 
less will, unless the rows are protected 
with netting, also exact a heavy toll. Old 
fruit-nets which are too far gone to be of 
service for another season come in handy 
for this purpose. Varieties now in use are 
Up-to-date, Duke of Albany, and Eureka. 

Herbs.— A quantity of those required in 
a dry state should be bunched and 
suspended in an open, airy shed to dry. A 
further lot of Tarragon should be cut over 
to ensure a good supply of young tops for 
use in late autumn. A good sowing of 
Chervil made now, and again at the end 
of the month, will furnish a supply for all 
ordinary requirements through the coming 
winter and well into the spring. As a rule, 
self-sown plants afford a good supply of 
leaves at this time of year. 

Cucumbers for autumn and winter.— 
Towards the end of the month a well- 
heated house should be cleaned down and 
made ready for Cucumbers for late autumn 
and winter supply. The kind of house 
found best suited for this purpose is a 
lean-to to which access is gained by means 
of three or four steps let into the ground, 
or, in other words, a structure of which 
part is in and part out of the ground. 
Such a house is infinitely warmer than 
one situated entirely above-ground, while 
less fuel is consumed in keeping up the 
requisite degree of heat. To economise 
heat and avert overheating of the pipes in 
cold weather provision for covering the 
roof at night with dressed canvas covers 
arranged so that they can be rolled up in 
the morning and let down at night should 
be made. A plentiful supply of hot-w’ater 
pipes for supplying both bottom as well as 
top beat Is also important in the winter 
cultivation of Cucumbers. The plants are 
best grown in large pots, and by the time 
they have filled these with roots tree- 
leaves will be available for filling the bed 
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around them. If these are made firm the 
surface roots can then, after the top- 
dressiiyj has reached above the rims of 
the pots, be attracted over the sides if 
suitable compost is laid round them on the 
surface of the leaves. For winter work 
this method is better than growing the 
plants on mounds of soil, as the roots are 
more under control nnd can be fed and top- 
dressed with discretion. The loam em¬ 
ployed should be sterilised and a sufficiency 
of it be placed under cover to last through 
the winter for top-dressing. Plants set 
out at the period indicated will, with 
proper attention, bear through late autumn 
nnd winter, or until the plants usually 
raised after the turn of the year come into 
bearing. 

Late Vines.—The Grapes on these have 
made excellent progress. The berries of 
varieties such as Gros Maroe and Black 
Alicante have attained a large size nnd 
are colouring well. Gros Column is also 
commencing to colour. This stage extends 
over a long period in this variety, and that 
the colour may be perfect, Muscat treat¬ 
ment in respect to warmth and an abund¬ 
ance of air on all favourable occasions 
both at the front and top of the vinery Is 
afforded. That the swelling of the berries 
may not be checked root requirements in 
respect to watering have most careful at¬ 


is also a mistake to sow too early, as the 
plants get too large, and are also inclined 
to flower prematurely, this spoiling them 
for the spring. The seed may be sown 
very thinly in boxes, nnd placed in a 
frame in a shady position. After the 
seeds begin to germinate the lights may be 
left off, except in stormy weather. The 
plants will be ready for potting into 
2J-inch or 3-inch pots from the middle to 
the end of September. The compost for 
potting should consist of good fibrous 
loam, well-decayed manure, and wood- 
ashes. In lotting, take care not to 
damage the young roots, and press the soil 
moderately firm. After potting, shade the 
plants for a few days, after which they 
should have all the light and sun pos¬ 
sible. They may be grown in cold pits, 
but it is an advantage to be able to give 
a little heat in frosty weather, for though 
they will stand several degrees of frost, 
they do better when not exposed to it. nnd 
a little heat does away with the neces¬ 
sity for covering up. The plants should 
be ready for potting into 5-inch pots early 
in Jauuary. After this potting, water 
must be given sparingly until the pots are 
well tilled with roots. Careful attention 
to watering and plenty of light and air 
are the main points to be observed. A 
little neglect in watering or keeping shut 



Flowering shoots of the Oleander. 


tention, but after this (bite the application 
of stimulants will cease. The trellising 
now' being abundantly clothed with foliage 
lateral growths are pinched weekly. 

Late Muscats.—These are swelling apace, 
nnd a berry here and there is beginning to 
change colour. Such being the case, and 
ns there is every indication of the size of 
berry eventually being satisfactory, further 
feeding will be withheld, and plain tepid 
water only given when moisture is re¬ 
quired. A little more latitude is allowed 
in regard to the pinching of laterals, but 
overcrowding is avoided. The hot-water 
pipes are kept sufficiently heated to allow 
of the top ventilators being kept partly 
open the night through, front ventilation 
after dark being regulated according to 
weather conditions. Should hot, scorching 
weather again set in, the roof-glass will 
be lightly stippled with a mixture of 
whiting nnd skimmed milk, which will 
prevent burning of the foliage and dis¬ 
colouring of the berries. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

East Lothian Stocks In pots.—To have 
these in flower early in April the seed 
should be sown at once. It is most im¬ 
portant that the plants becoite well estab¬ 
lished before the days get too short. It 
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up when the sun is out is sure to prove 
disastrous. After the flower-spikes ap¬ 
pear weak liquid-manure may be given 
frequently. 

Fuchsia cuttings should now be inserted 
for raising young plants to flower early 
next summer. The cuttings should be 
selected from plants which have nearly 
finished blooming, those with the wood 
half-ripened being most suitable for the 
purpose. Insert the cuttings rather 
thickly around the sides of small pots, and 
place them in a gentle bottom-beat. As 
soon ns roots hove formed stand the plants 
on a shelf close to the roof-glass in a cool- 
house, nnd a few' weeks Inter pot them 
Singly into .".-inch pots, after which they 
must be kept steadily growing throughout 
the winter. Older plants which have 
finished flow'ering should bo placed out-of- 
doors in a sunny position to ripen their 
shoots. They should l>o syringed fre¬ 
quently. otherwise the foliage will become 
Infested with thrips. 

Hippeastrums. — The early-flowering 
bulbs have finished their growth, and the 
amount of water is being gradually 
lessened. The plants are placed in a dry 
frame in the full sun, nnd are allowed 
all the sun nnd air available. 

Carnation layering should be completed 
without further delay, or the young plants 


W'ill not be sufficiently rooted to pass safely 
through the winter. If stock of any 
variety is limited, growths that could not 
be conveniently brought down for layering 
may be inserted as cuttings. With due 
care a fair percentage will strike, 
although rather late in the season. 

Summer bedding plants generally may 
be propagated ns cuttings become avail¬ 
able. It is imi)ortant that the colour- 
scheme for next season be decided uixin 
before commencing the work. The cut¬ 
tings should be carefully taken to avoid 
any disfigurement of the beds. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
now showing flower-buds, and a certain 
amount of disbudding should be practised 
if flowers of moderately good size are de¬ 
sired. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spoil, or even alter, the char¬ 
acter of the plant. If the weather be¬ 
comes dry, Chrysanthemums will need 
liberal waterings, and at every alternate 
watering liquid-manure may be given with 
advantage, occasionally substituting soot- 
water nnd chemical manures for the 
liquid-manures. 

French Beans.-Where heated pits are 
available the present is a suitable time for 
the sowing of French Beans. A brick pit 
w T ith just heat enough to keep out frost is 
the most convenient means of cultivation, 
but it must be one that provides sufficient 
head room for the plants. The foliage 
will be better for being moderately near 
the glass. The plants should be fully ex¬ 
ited to the weather until there is danger 
of damping or likelihood of frosts occur¬ 
ring. when the lights would need to be put 
on and the plants further assisted by a 
little fire-heat. Such cultivation will con¬ 
siderably extend the season during which 
Beans are obtainable. Ne Plus Ultra is 
an excellent variety for sowing at this 
season. 

Spinach.—Young plants are thinned 
out to a distance of 4 inches, the ground 
hoed frequently, and a dusting of soot 
applied in the early morning. A final sow¬ 
ing w ill be made on or about the 20th of 
this month on deeply dug and well 
manured ground. 

Cauliflowers.—The autumn varieties of 
Cauliflowers are now turning in for use, 
and are of excellent quality. The surface 
soil should be stirred frequently with the 
draw hoe in all the growing quarters, and 
to ensure fine white heads those plants 
that are turning in should be supplied 
liberally with liquid-manure. Tie the 
leaves together directly a plant shows 
signs of developing a curd in order to have 
the head white nnd of the best quality. 
A sow’ing of the varieties First Crop and 
Magnum Bonuin will shortly be made on a 
w'ann border, nnd ns soou as the young 
plants are large enough they w’ill be 
pricked out into a cold-frame and venti¬ 
lated freely to keep the plants sturdy and 
as hardy as possible. 

Onions specially cultivated for produc¬ 
ing large bulbs have made good progress. 
Decaying foliage and any rough outside 
skins are removed so that each bulb will 
ripen dow'n to one skin. This greatly im¬ 
proves the appearance, besides adding to 
their keeping. The main crop sown in 
the open during March is looking remark¬ 
ably well. The tops w ill now be carefully* 
bent down, turning them nil one way and 
leaving the bulbs as much excised ns pos¬ 
sible. Onions which ri|K»n early and are 
harvested early generally keep good for 
the longest period. 

Lettuce.—Continue to plant out seed¬ 
lings of both Cos nnd Cabbage varieties 
in the most sheltered parts of the garden, 
and make further sowings in skeleton 
frames for a winter supply. 
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Endive. —A good batch of Batavian En¬ 
dive is planted at this time for supplying 
leaves during October and November. 
Any part of the garden is suitable for 
this plantation, but the latest batch for 
outside cultivation is planted on a raised 
border facing south, where protection can 
be given during frost or heavy rains. 
Another sowing will be made at this time 
to provide plants for growing in cold- 
frames, into which they are moved as 
soon as large enough to handle. The 
lights are left off the frames until the ap¬ 
proach of frost, when they are placed 
over the plants at night-time, but removed 
during the day. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Fruit picking.— During the week fruit 
picking has been in full swing. Goose¬ 
berries, Red and Black Currants and 
Raspberries are all heavy crops, but the 
season will be briefer than usual. 
Bottling is practised to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, and for this purpose the choicest 
samples are selected, and picked when 
]>erfectly dry and just upon the point of 
ripening. For preserving in the ordinary 
way the smaller fruits are quite as useful 
as those of a larger size. After picking 
is completed it will be possible to clean 
out the breaks, which are more or less in 
a weedy state, for it is not advisable to 
use the hoe and rake among ripening fruit 
owing to the danger of damaging the 
crops. When the final picking of Rasp¬ 
berries has been made the exhausted canes 
may be cut out at once, the suckers in¬ 
tended for next year’s work being judi¬ 
ciously thinned out and meantime loosely 
tied to their supports. 

Thinning fruit crops.— In some in¬ 
stances, unfortunately, the crops will not 
require much attention in this respect, 
but in the case of young Apple-trees upon 
dwarf stocks the yield is so heavy that, in 
the course of the week some little time 
was devoted to reducing the numbers of 
the fruits. Plum-trees upon walls, espe- 
cially Washington, Jefferson, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Victoria, have also been 
dealt with. After the heavy crops carried 
by these trees in 1913 and in 1914 it is sur¬ 
prising to see such a quantity of fruit, 
and it becomes needful to assist them to 
mature their fruits by thinning and giv¬ 
ing occasional soakings of weak liquid- 
manure. 

Peaches and Nectarines upon south 
walls are, so far, very encouraging. As a 
result most likely of the drought of June 
and the consequent scarcity of water for 
syringing, a trifling outbreak of red- 
spider made its presence visible in the 
course of the w r eek. This is being dealt 
with, regular and copious syriugings with 
clean soft-water soon proving effective. 
As stoning is now quite completed, a final 
look round was given to the trees, and 
any small, badly placed, or unsatisfactory 
specimens were removed. Young shoots 
of the current year are being tied in as 
growth increases and as opportunity 
offers. Much—indeed, all—now depends 
upon the amount of sunshine which we 
may receive during the next month or six- 
weeks, not only as regards the rii>ening 
of the fruits, but in respect of securing 
well-matured w 7 ood for next year’s work. 

R08C8.—The Polyantha Roses are now 
effective and filling up the blank caused 
by the passing for the time being of the 
Hybrid Tea varieties. Such kinds as Mrs. 
Cutbush, Canarienvogel, and Leonie 
Lamesch arc very showy. The last named 
attracts considerable attention, and is 
distinct alike in flower and foliage—the 
latter suggesting an admixture of Wichu* 
raiana blood. Standards of Dorothy Per¬ 
kins and the same variety and Hiawatha 
upon trellises will very shortly be at the 


height of their display, and Moss Roses, 
despite the lateness of the season, main¬ 
tain a good display. Large pieces of the 
Ramblers growing at will throughout old 
Apple-trees are at present a mass of 
bloom. 

Hardy flower borders. — These have 
again during the week been hoed over, and 
where necessary the plants were further 
secured to their supports. Phloxes now 
begin to assert themselves, and the 
shrubby Clematises are at present showy. 
The Jerusalem Sages (Ph lorn is) are 
stately, while the different varieties of 
Chrysanthemum maximum are rapidly 
developing their blooms. A good trio of 
these indispensable i>erennials may be 
found in C. in. King Edward VII., C. m. 
Earl Roberts, and C. m. Rev. A. Carter. 
The various Achilleas are durable and 
useful border plants, A. serratn lasting 
over an exceptionally long i>eriod. A. 
ptarmica The Pearl is worthy of inclu¬ 
sion owing to the purity of its blooms and 
the freedom with w T hicli they are pro¬ 
duced. Unfortunately, this variety is in¬ 
clined to ramble and to intrude among 
other plants. A. Millefolium rosea is a 
dwarf and rather pleasing variety. There 
is also a w-hite form of this plant, less 
effective, I think, than the type. Lilium 
candidum is at present very free, the 
Eryngiums, the various sorts of Echi- 
nops, Romueya Coulteri, GEnotheras, 
Heleniums, Anthemises, and many others 
being specially attractive, while signs of 
spikes among the later-flow'ering Knipho- 
phias herald the approach of autumn. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— These having 
now completed their growth have had the 
stems bent over in order to hasten matura¬ 
tion. In a short time these will be 
harvested and laid out at the foot of a 
wall to dry off. It is never safe to delay 
the lifting of autumn-sown Onions to a 
late date, for if not thoroughly dried and 
rij>ened losses are sure to occur during 
the winter. Preparations are being made 
for the sowing of seed to provide plants 
for putting out in spring. If sowing is 
done too early there is much danger of the 
plants bolting when transferred to their 
permanent quarters. In my own case 
sowing is completed round about August 
12th—a date sufficiently early to allow' of 
the plants being sturdy and strong enough 
to withstand the rigours of Winter. 
There are, of course, many varieties used 
for sowing at this time, but none of them 
appears to be superior to well-selected 
strains of the time-tested Ailsa Craig or 
Cranston’s .Excelsior. Sow' in fairly firm 
and moderately rich soil; and if, as some¬ 
times happens, a period of dry w r eather 
should ensue after sowing, let the soil be 
kept moist by artificial w'aterings until 
germination takes place. 

Spring’sown Onions aid yet growing, 
but no further stimulants should now 7 be 
given. As soon as the tips of the foliage 
give indications of ripening the stems may 
lMi bent over as in the case of autumn-sow’Ji 
plants. Onions sown in the open are 
especially good this year, and I think it 
will be generally admitted that bulbs from 
these sowings keep firm and hard over a 
longer period than do the larger Onions 
raised in heat and planted out. 

Winter Spinach.— During the w'eek a 
good breadth of Prickly Spinach was 
sown, and owing to an accident to a pre¬ 
viously-sown lot, additional seed of 
Spinach Beet was sown. The latter is 
always very useful, even if it is a trifle 
coarser than the true Spinach, and it 
forms a very useful standby. 

Cabbage seed was also sow 7 n during the 
week, although plants from sowings made 
at a later date are usually quite as reli¬ 
able. Opinions differ ns to the method 


best adopted in sowing Cabbage seeds— 
some favouring broadcast sowing, while 
others prefer to sow the seeds in drills. 
It is quite a matter of opinion, but where 
only a limited quantity of plants is needed 
I think that broadcast sowing is the 
better, saving as it does the necessity of 
pricking off the seedlings into nursery 
beds. On the other hand, w r hen a large 
supply of plants is needed, undoubtedly 
drilling in the seed is the better plan, be¬ 
cause the hoe can be kept going between 
the lines and w r eeds kept in check. Where 
birds or vermin are troublesome it is 
necessary to damp the seeds and dust 
them with red lead previous to sowing, 
this effectually keeping birds and vermin 
at bay. 

Parsley. — Where there are several 
strong lines it is a good plan to cut. over 
one of them pretty severely, the resulting 
growths occasionally proving very handy 
during the winter. If not nlready 
attended to. no time ought to be lost in 
getting seeds of this indispensable herb 
sown in a cold-frame. The sashes are, of 
course, better removed in the meantime, 
but on the approach of winter or in the 
event of exceptionally wet w’cather they 
can be replaced and kept W’ell tilted at 
the back. Light dustings of soot from 
time to time give the foliage a good dark 
colour and assist the roots. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Iialmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 

OBITUARY. 

MR. L. MESSEL. 

I, with others who knew' him, have to de¬ 
plore the loss of one of the most interest¬ 
ing garden lovers I have met. He caused 
me to of»en my eyes to things which I 
ought to have known. He made himself a 
fair garden, having a fine taste for natural 
things, and, in- addition, he tried many 
experiments that we wiio know too much 
w'ould not venture to attempt. We clever 
gardeners, or wiio think ourselves such, 
have our limitations. In my ow*n place I 
have hesitated to try things I thought 
tender, and so have made mistakes. Mr. 
Messel, living in a cool forest region in 
Sussex, with many dull days which never 
delighted him, had no such limitations. In 
consequence, he tried new ways with 
things from many countries—New Zea¬ 
land. Australia, and America—with the 
result that one saw 7 things do perfectly 
well on our cool Sussex soil that W'e 
thought w’ould not thrive out-of-doors. 

There is a wall garden at Nymans which 
contains the most interesting experiments 
in gardening I have ever seen in any 
botanical or other garden, showing in i>er- 
fect health, plants that one only sees in a 
greenhouse, and in this way he broke 
through our stereotyped ways and 
thoughts. 

A kindly, thoughtful man, with a genius 
for finding new ways of doing things. 

W. R. 

- Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., „ writes 

me from Broadway, Worcestershire : Mr. 
Messel was one of the oldest friends I 
had left, and his death is a great loss to 
me. When I first settled in London he 
was a very busy man in the City, but he 
used to siiend Sunday mornings in my 
studio taking lessons in water-colour 
painting. He had a natural feeling for 
art, and was an apt pupil, but he had not 
then the love of flowers which gave him 
his greatest pleasure in his later years. 

I should like to think that it was partly 
my influence that started his interest in 
them. Y'ou know 7 his garden well, and can 
appreciate the trouble he took to form his 
fine collection of shrubs, and the taste 
with which the heath and alpine gardens 
were laid out. 
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-The following notes are from Mr. J. 

Comber who has long had charge of the 
garden :—Mr. Messel purchased Nymans 
in 1890. In 1895 he built a range of 
fruit-houses, including two lofty houses in 
which Peaches and Nectarines could be 
grown as standards, his idea being to 
obriate the expense of trellises and train¬ 
ing. These were quite successful, the 
quality of the fruit being good, though 
somewhat difficult to gather. 

Mr. Messel. having taken in a portion of 
the park adjoining the lawn, conceived the 
idea of planting an irregular border of 
Heaths between the two. Later, from a 
mere border, was developed the Heath 
Garden as it is to-day. Conifers next 
engaged his attention, and a pinetum 
was planted in 1898. The success of 
the methods adopted induced him to 
test various tender plants in the open air. 
Trees and stirubs were, however, prime 
favourites, and a collection of deciduous 
trees was soon after planted on the lower 
side of the park. A wall was built on the 
north and north-east sides of a paddock in 
which Apple-trees had been planted, this 
eventually becoming the shrub garden. 
Here Mr. Messel delighted to test the 
hardiness of any so-called greenhouse 
plant, laying it down as a* rule that if 
protected for two or three years many 
plants, otherwise tender, would succeed in 
the open air. During his annual stay in 
the Riviera he always sought for plants 
to add to liis collection. For florist 
flowers he cared but little ; species or varie¬ 
ties having distinct character attracted 
him not. Experience soon showed that 
weakly specimens from heated houses 
often failed, and that a true test of hardi¬ 
ness could only be obtained by planting 
robust specimens grown under cool condi¬ 
tions. To meet this want a range of glass¬ 
houses was built in 1907 with only suffi¬ 
cient piping to exclude frost. These 
houses proved a great help and added 
much to the success obtained in acclima¬ 
tisation. Many plants, such as Alberta 
magna, introduced as a stove plant, were 
found to succeed admirably in a tempera¬ 
ture often under 35 degs. Fabr. What 
others considered difficult or impossible, 
Mr. Messel at once wished to do, and was 
especially gratified when he succeeded in 
flowering such plants as Hoheria populnea, 
Embothrium eoccineum, and Oestrum 
elegans Newelli in the open air in Sussex. 
Once a course of action was deckled on, 
he did not rest until it was carried out- 
very little being left to chance. 

A suggestion to plant a few succulents 
under a frame in a warm corner was im¬ 
mediately acted on, and a sandstone 
rockery, covered by a jjortable span-roof 
house with open sides was built, provision 
being made for its complete removal dur¬ 
ing the warmest six months of the year. 
On this rockery Opuntias, Agaves, Eehi- 
nopsis, Crassulas, Puyus, Kleinia.s, and 
many like plants thrive. As his collection 
of shrubs increased more si nice was needed 
to accommodate them, and a large field 
was added to the gardens, and in this 
many of the newer sjteeies are planted. 


T. II. A. RIVERS. 

We have to record with deep regret the 
death, on August 0th, at the age of 
fifty-two, of Mr. T. H. A. Rivers, the elder 
of the two partners of the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Son, 
Saw'bridgeworth. The elder son of the 
late T. F. Rivers, he spent, several years 
in Colorado, and on his return to this 
country in 1894 took an active interest in 
the well-known fruit nurseries. Deceased 
leaves a w idow and five children, to whom 
our sympathies are extended. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLO WEBB. 


Black-spot on Boses (M. T. Leako ).—Your 
Roses have been attacked by what is. known 
as blaek-spot, a troublesome fungoid disease. 
A spraying next year before the disease shows 
itself with Bordeaux mixture would lessen the 
attack if it did not actually stop it. All 
prunings and dead foliage should be carefully 
collected and burned. 

Palms failing (E. P .).—The cause of the re¬ 
peated failures is in all probability due to the 
fact that the plants have been raised and 
grown in a very high temperature, with a 
close, moist atmosphere, and the free use 
of stimulating manures. When removed to 
the comparatively cool, dry, and harsh air 
of a sitting-room, and deprived of their ac¬ 
customed stimulants, they gradually droop 
and die. In future try to obtain plants that 
have been grown “ cool,” or properly hardened 
off. Such, if kept away from draughts and 
dust, shaded from sun, and the foliage 

f :ently sponged occasionally, will probably 
ive and thrive. A little guano, sulphate of 
ammonia, or soot should also be dissolved in 
the water once a week in the summer. 

Tufted Pansies failing (J. IF. Jackson ).— 
Your plants appear to be affected by wire- 
worm. The soil should be turned over and left 
in a rough condition during the winter, as by 
these means the frost should get well into the 
soil and thoroughly pulverise it. Any insects 
in the soil would then have little chance of 
surviving such treatment. If the garden is 
much infested with wi reworm, still more 
drastic measures are necessary. A layer of 
gas-lime may he spread over the soil in the 
autumn and left thus throughout the winter, 
digging this in early in the spring. The free 
use of soot may be made to answer the same 
purpovse, this being sufficient, in many in¬ 
stances, to eradicate the evil. Any ground in 
which Pansies have been growing for two or 
three seasons seems to get what is known as 
" Pansy-sick,” the plants dying off one after 
the other in the beds without there being the 
faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large 
scale invariably change the position of the 
plants each year. 

Preparing soil for Boses (J. M. Cunning¬ 
ham ).—Your ground should bo trenched to a 
depth of not less than 2 feet, removing about 
one-half of the sandiest soil. Replace this 
with good heavy loam, adding about a 
barrow-load of well-decayed cow-manure to 
each cubic yard of soil. The manure and any 
large clods of loam should be well broken up, 
and the whole thoroughly mixed together. 
Should you be unable to procure strong loam, 
one part of clay to four parts of soil should 
be added. This must be thoroughly broken up 
and incorporated with the soil. The trench¬ 
ing should be done in time to allow the soil 
to settle (five or six weeks) before planting 
time. The month of November is generally 
the best time to plant. This should be done 
in fine weather, if possible, in order that the 
soil may be trodden and made moderately 
firm. Before placing the plants into their 
ositions look over the roots and remove all 
roken or injured portions with a sharp knife. 
Make the holes of sufficient size to accom¬ 
modate the roots when they are spread out 
evenly. Cover the roots with some of the 
finer soil, and plant firmly: loose planting is 
a serious mistake. After planting is finished, 
spread some litter over the bed in order to 

f irotect the roots from frost. A suitable soil 
or planting Roses in a cold-frame is one con¬ 
sisting of three parts good loam, one part 
thoroughly decayed manure, and one part de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould, adding sufficient sharp sand 
to render it porous and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. 

Propagating Galllardias OF. J. D.).—Gail- 
lardias are readily increased by means of the 
root fibres, the process known as ” root cut¬ 
tings.” The method consists in lifting a plant 
in November or later (not before), and select¬ 
ing any of the root pieces that are as large 
as Barley straw' or rather more. The very- 
largest are too old and wiry, the very small 
ones too fleshy- and weak. These roots are cut 
into short lengths an inch or more, taking 
care always to keep the uppermost end upper¬ 
most all the time. If these roots are cut into 
equal lengths, they will he more easily dealt 
with afterwards. They- are inserted in this 
way : Fill a 6-inch pot so full of soil that the 
root pieces as made can stand erect round the 
interior of the pot and just leave the apex of 
the root cutting bare at the rim of the pot. 
Place the roots in position, and fill in the 
centre with very sandy soil. Keep the roots a 
little distance apart, though as many as fifty 
can be placed in the above pots. Give a good 
watering and place in the greenhouse, as a 
little warmth is always helpful to quick 
growth. Given warmth, small growth buds 
appear on the sides on tips of the roots in a 
few weeks, and when a little more growth has 
been made the youngsters may be treated 
after the manner of good seedlings. Do not 
be in any great hurry to pot them, as fresh 
roots have to form below as w’ell as buds 
above. Quite a large number of hardy- plants 
can be increased in this way; but it is, of 
course, most helpful where other means fail. 
In the case of Gaillardias it is only of real 


service in the case of a variety of exceptional 
merit. These plants are so readily increased 
by seeds, that it would scarcely prove remu¬ 
nerative in a general way to adopt the above 
method. Unless your plants are of exceptional 
merit, we consider that seedlings would be 
much the best plan, the other requiring a good 
deal of time and care to grow them into 
plants. 

FRUIT. 

Leaves of Flum-tree unhealthy (W. G. 

Thor old ).—The Plum leaves you send look 
as if they had been attacked by the disease 
known as silver-leaf, for which there is no 
cure. The best, plan is to root out and burn 
any tree so soon as it becomes badly affected 
with this disease. If you intend planting 
another Plum in the same place, then it is 
well to remove the old soil, as it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the tree you plant will also fall a 
victim to the disease. If you plant any other 
tree barring a stone fruit you need not re¬ 
move the soil, but see to it that every particle 
of the roots is removed, as any such if left 
would as they decay breed fungus. 

VEGETABLES. 

Unhealthy Cucumber leaves OF.).—The 
Cucumber leaf sent appears to be half- 
roasted, evidently with intense heat and a 
dry atmosphere surrounding it, and was also 
covered with red-spider. The syringe should 
be freely used twice or thrice daily, and the 
roots of the plants should be kept moist, and 
some liquid-manure may be given with ad¬ 
vantage. This will probably induce it to push 
forth new- growth. When this is the case, re¬ 
move as many of the old unhealthy leaves as 
possible and burn them. A top-dressing of 
fresh loamy soil to the roots will also be very 
beneficial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dry earth closet refuse (B.).— The best way 
to deal with this is to mix it with six times its 
bulk of soil, and leave it in a heap for some 
time. This is specially necessary in summer. 
In winter, if used on heavy land, it may, 
after having been mixed with the soil, be 
spread over the ground and at once dug in. 


8B0BT BEPLIES. 


An Old Reader .—You cannot do better than 

g rocure “Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
ritish Isles,” W. J. Bean. John Murrav, 

Albernarle-street, London. W.- A. E. C.—The 

Ro*o you refer to would do well in such a 
position. It is not strong-scented, but flowers 

freely.- Scraper .—If the paint is well w-orked 

into the w r ood and an indelible pencil used, 
the nainee should be quite legible at the time 
of your return.— -Waterhouse, -2, No, the 
Spirals belong to the Natural Order Rosacese 
and the Sumachs (Rhus) to the Natural 
Order Anacardiaceae. 3. When the pots are 
well filled with roots, then the Coleuses are 
benefited as regards growth and colour of 

leafage by weak doses of liquid-manure.- 

IF. G. Thorold. —2. The only advantage in 
earthing up is that, should severe weather 
follow, the roots are preserved, but on no ac¬ 
count should the leaves of the Beet be re¬ 
moved. 3, Make the soil firm, otherw-ise in 
frosty weather the plants will be thrown out 
of the ground. 4, Yes; see recent articles on 

the subject in these pages.-- Mr?. R. M. 

King. -Write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, King- 

street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.- II. S.— 

See reply to “ Fortune,” re “ Clematises from 
cuttings.” in our issue of August 14th, page 511, 

- J. C .—We do not quite grasp your query. 

What do you mean by “whooley?” 

FAKES OF PLANTS AND FBUITS. 


Names of plants.—J. 12 .— 1, Weigela rosea; 
2, Tamarix gallica; 3, Buddleia variabilis; 4, 
Sparmannia africana.—— C. C.—l, Galega offi¬ 
cinalis alba; 2. Solidago Virgaurea; 3, 
Scabiosa caucaeica: 4, Pentstemon hetero- 

phyllus.- Mrs. Erskine. —Achillea Perry’s 

White.-J. V .—Spiraea japonica, vnr. Bu- 

malda, var. Anthony Waterer. - Mrs. 

Lawrence.— The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 
Lathy ris). This has nothing to do with the 
true Caper, which is Capparis spinosa. The 
Caper Spurge (that which you send) is 

poisonous.- Gculdcr.— 1, The Milk Thistle 

(Carduus Marianus); 2, Sedum pulchellum; 3, 
Linaria—please send more complete specimen. 

- Miss M. Trevor.—We cannot undertake to 

name Roses.- Mrs. Stanley - Hodgson. — 

Hydrangea panieulata grandiflora. The 
leaves have been attacked by red-spider owing 
to the house being kept too dry-. The plant is 

quite hardy.-IF. F. —1, The Wayfaring-tree 

(Viburnum Opulus); 2, Thalictrum adianti- 
folium; 3, Viburnum tomentosum, var. plica¬ 
tion-, 4, Tradescantia virginica.- J. It. —1, 

Phlomis Sarnia; 2, Phacelia campanularia: 3. 
Hemerocallis fulva; 4, Centaurea montana 

alba.- A. G. —1, Saxifraga peltata; 2, Oxalis 

floribunda; 3, Epimedium pinnatum. 


CATALOGUES BECEXVED. 

One and All, 92, Long Acre, W.C .—List of 
Bulbs for 1915. 

Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.- Crop 
Report. • 

Little and Ballantynb, Carlisle,— Bulbs, Roses, 
Fruit-trees, etc. 

John Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 8.E.— 
Bulbs, Forcing Plants, and Roses. 
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Apparatus, from 83/- 


NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY, POST FREE. 



THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
I - n < us e I lh. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, £i vine full particulars 
I and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bass. 28 lbs.. 2/3; 56 lbs., 3-0; cwt.. 0/-; 
5cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt.. 55/- : carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also W&Keley’e Ground Garden Lime, 9'- 

bushcl bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 



PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or os 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
fir., 6ft. by 4ft., £2 2s. ; 7ft by 5ft,, 
£2 12a. 6d. ; 9ft, by 6ft., £2 15s. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of well-seasoned, i 

tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
paitiled and gla/.ed 21oz. 
glass, l-light frames. 4ft. by 
3ft , 18s. ; 6ft. by 4ft., 30s. ; 

2-light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 

32s. 6d. ; 8ft. by 6ft. 50s. ^ 


Iron Buildings, from 
£9 15a. 

PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, Btnges, 21nz. 
glass. Any handyman enn fix. 
7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 C 
9ft. by 6ft. 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 6 
12ft. by 8ft. 7 17 6 
15ft. by Oft. 10 12 6 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. 

When any special designs are required, we shall be pleased 
for one of our representatives to wait upon ladies or gentle¬ 
men at their residences in any part of the country to take 
all necessary particulars, and we will then submit Plans 
and Estimates in accordance with his report, W’e hIro 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing 
houses or heating apparatus. 



W. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 




.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. I 
CLASS, 4/21 ox. Boxes. 

0 e . 100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8 x 6 m. 22 - 40 - 

9x7in.23- " 416 

10andllx8in. 24 6 45- 

12,13. 14, 15 x 8 in.25 - " 46 - 

11, 12, 13, 14x9 in.28 . ■' 47 - 

12. 13, 14 x lOiu.27/- ' 49'- 

J3xll in.28- I.' 51- 

16,18. 20 x 10 in. ) 

16, 18, 20 x 11 in.I 29 - 53 - 

12. 14, 15, 16. IS. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. . J 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.i 

16. 13, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in. , 30- 56 - 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.\ 

IS, 20, 22. 24 x 16 in. } 31 - 58- 

20. 22.24 x 18 in. 33 .. .. 60 - 

PUTTY, Beat Sort.—1 cwt, 8 -; lcwt.,4.3; Jcwt., 

DI AMONDsf7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6 W eel, 16 each. | 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. Iix2in. lJx2Hn. Ijx2in. I}x2iin. l|x2Jin. 

5 3 6 6 7 6 8/- 8/3 9 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

r. & T. ROSS, Ltd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. \ 

ESTABLISHED 1843. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate freo and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BMATRON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS,” 85, MOSELEY STREET 
BIRMIN OIIAM. _’_J. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden/' 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6J. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Strength. 
Gall. Drum 
makes 
60 Callons 


Strength. a£//eS/*>J 

-jo* 

Drmmjne. | g Ti „ 

To make 30 GallB. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


7 LABOUR SAVERS."£ureka lawn sand. S 
Soilfume. nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 
Sprays, and other Chemicals & sundries. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka J 
} articles - They are always satisfactory If any 5 
DIFFICULTY in obtaining we send direct, carriage paid 


IVAPORITE NSECTS IN THE SOlil 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai C» L*» ra.QuEEN Victoria St London 


CREMATION atGOLDER’S GREEN, N.W., 

LJ and WOKING —Largo chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive* booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 6 0 6- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. S in. high 3 10 0 12 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft, wide, 8 ft, 4 in. high 4 12 6 20 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 4 6 23 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and 1 Tales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


SMITHS WEED KILLER 

is absolutel /PERFECT 

-4* Tins oF Powder or 
4 Gallons of Liquid 
to ma ke lOO Ga llons. 
6 /6 Carria g e Pa id. 

IMARK SMITH. Ld .laeMJ/jKrfaM*. I 


London. W.C. | " Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 GerrartL * n M 

-Advertisement Rates. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” - 

and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying- form Sca j e of c^arg-es for 

and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall:— A . . . 

Advertisements in 

Please deliver 11 Gardening Illustrated ” (One Penny Weekly), till “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 

further notice to ... ...... three lincs ' an(i nine wonis each additional lino). Front 

page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for aories. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10*. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Address ... Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 

, accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 

tisement copy should be addressed— 

Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary manager, 

to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 63, lincolns inn fields. London, w.c. 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, PrintM „ nd PntlU , M bJlh , Pra ^ r , w . toBW . „ 
6/6 ; six months, 3/3 ; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. I AuguvUtTuuk Te\epho 9 ae I : n Holbor^73l!° aJOQ * W '^ 


further notice to.. 


nnted And Published by the Proprietor, \v. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, liOuJon, W.C.- 
August 21, 1915. Telephone: Holborn 731. 
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VOXj, XXXVII.—No. 1903. general v*>ht office 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1915. 


Office : 

63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. _ 

PARR’S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.— 

A* Catalogue of beat aorta now ready, free. — BARR 
k SONS. King-street. Corent Carden, I<onuon. _ 

TJOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

Peas, Roses. Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DOBBI K & CO., Royal Seed s men. Ed i nbu rgh._ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gnrdener. SilverMedallntemat. Exhib , 
1912. Original designs for gul dens of eveiy description. Slone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
snnnlly superintended. Estimates.— Morrisbtinie. Woking. 

WALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her- 
baceotis Plants, Shruns, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Five minutes from Colchester Station. _ 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—List of Cuttings 

A now ready. Carnations and Phlox for Autumn plant¬ 
ing. 700 varieties. Awarded over 600 Cold and Silver 
Medals and Prizes. Catalogues of any or all the above free. 
—S. PYK, Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang. 

T AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

AJ early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, ete., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5a. 103. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints anil descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis -LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedfonl. 

OPECIAL WAR OFFER.—Named forcing 

^ Hyacinths, 1st size, 4s. per doz. Hyacinths for forcing, 
bedding, or borders, 6—7 iu. round, extra quality, in all 
existing colours or very best mixed, 7s. 6<1. per 100; Is. 6d. 
per doz. Early Tulips, in 10 or less of the best forcing or 
bedding varieties, 4s. 6<1.; scarlet, rose, orange, white, yellow, 
or extra mixture, 2s. per 100; 18s. per 1,000. Darwin Tulips, 
indispensable in every garden, best named varieties, 3a. 6d.; 
very best mixture, 2s. 6d. per 100; 20s. per 1,000. Named 
Crocus, 2s ; blue, white, striped, yellow, or mixed. Is. 6d. 
per 100; 18a, per 1,000. Mixed Daffodils, 2s. 6d. per 100; 20s. 
per 1,000, all classes. Spanish Iris, Ixia, white or blue Grape 
Hyacinths, Anemones, Ranunculus, Is. all per 100. Chiono- 
doxa, 2s. 6d. ; Scilla, 2s. 6d.; Winter Aconites, Is. 6d.; 
Jonquils, sweet-scented. Is. 6d. ; all per 100. All first 
quality, grown in our own nurseries. Send your order 
NOW. It cannot be cheaper. Packing free. Cash with 
order -M ZAN DHKKGEX « SON, II illegmn, Ilnlhind. 

(SURPLUS PLANTS. —10 Lovely Primula 

sinensis, very strong; 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, the 
be»t ymt can buy; 12 new brilliant Cactus Cinerarias, very 
largo flowers 32 Strong plants, 2-*. 6il., free. 2 Fine double 
Begonias gratis.—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, 
Ban bury. ___ 

E VERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin’a “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6J. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. II. 
TAUDEVIN k CO., Raby Flower Farm, Wlllaaton, Chester. 

■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

AJ Do not be misled by so-called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong, small mesh ; will not rot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Cardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, H. J. GASSON. Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years. _ 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisea3e and .Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, Ac., ordirect by poatfroui the MANAGER, 
S3. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C. 

VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A an d Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. .Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT A 
BROS . St one Merchants, Idle. Bradford _ 

PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

-Li Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
life 5 , 1881, 1895.-J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAY’S.—The leading house for hardy 

^ herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
the country of all the choicest border plants: Pwonios, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., etc. Permanent.Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at reduced 
War Prices. Order now from—KELWAY A SON, Retail 
Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

DUE BBS’ BULBS. — Beautiful and easily* 

* * grown flowers during winter and spring for Cardens. 
Hospitals, and Homes. The finest selected bulbs of Hull md 
at moderate prices. See Webba' Bulb Catalogue for 1915. 
post free. WEBB A SONS, Ltd., The Kings Seedsmen, 
Wordsley. Stourbridge. _ 


WATKRER’S OCT.-SEP. SALE by Auction 

^ * at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Rock Plants, Roses. Hardy Perennials, Ac. 
Catalogue free. - JOHN WATERER, SONS. A CRISP, 
LIMITED, Li vorpo ol-st. Arcade, EC., and Bagshot, Surrey. 

fJHOICE Hardy FLOWERING SHRUBS 

in pots for present planting.— Ozothamnus rosmarini- 
folius. Is. each; llt-lianthcniuin friiticosum, Is each; Car- 
niolia mantica. Is. 6*1. each ; Veronica Girwardiana, 9d. 
each; Lonicera nitida. Is. 6*1. each; Pyracuntha Yunan- 
ense, 2s. 6*1, each. One of each, carr. paid, for 7s. 6*1., cash 
with order . —G. A A. CLARK. Ltd,, The Nurseries, Dover. 

Of) MILES OF ROSES grown by an 

"O Amateur (tho largest amateur grower in the world). 
W'rite to-day for the most unique Guide and Catalogue of 
Roses ever published, sent post free.— Mr. E. PERCY 
SMITH . 13k, William place, Boston, Lines._ 

f)NE A ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 

tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acr e, tendon, W.C ._ 

T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

AJ Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready.—J. A. 
COOPER, Lissadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

TILLEY’S GUERNSEY BULBS.—Horne- 

AJ grow n, well ripened , and hardy. _ 

SUPPORT BRITISH INDUSTRY, British 

(Capital , and British La bour. _ 

T ILLEY’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

AJ jmt issuotl.— LILLEY, De pt. 1, Quemsey. _ 


QCf) OHO HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

ZhJv/jUUU nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue—JO!^8 ; _ChurchfleId^state I jCradlejqJVlalvern ; __^ 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

A Young plants from 4s. doz.; large plants for plnnting out¬ 
side, 6s. 6d. doz, carr. pd. Large selection of var. Patronised 
by Royalty.- VA N PER 8LUY S, F.R.H.H., Guernsey. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Av and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KKUTHK, F.R.H.8., Fox Hill, KiSton, Kent. _ 

BEST GARDEN NETTING.—If you want 

A) the best STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, eta, keep 
away the binlH by using our SPECIAL FRUIT NETTING. 
Size, 25 yds. by 8 yds., 8s. 6J.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., 8s.; 100 yds. 
by 2 yds., 7s. 6d. Cash. Any size made to order. Samplefree. 
-THE GOUROCK ROPKWORK CO ., Ltd., Iioweatoft. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

AL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the lokes which have 
appeared from time to timein “Farm and Home.” Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6*1. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. _ 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C. -N. 

VT Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Beat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6*1.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure I>eaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack ; Raffia, 9*1. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free—-W HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. _ 

HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

'A Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for mv small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.EJ. 


BUTTON’S BULBS.—Beautiful flowers for 

^ our War Hospitals and Convalescent Homes during 
the short, dark days may lie easily grown, at little cost, in 
pots and bowls. Sutton’s Giant Italiati Hyacinths, finest 
selected bulbs. Giant White, per doz., 3s.; 100, 21s. Giant 
Blue, per doz., 3s.; 100, 21s. Write for a copy of Sutton's 
Bulb Catalo gue for 1915. Post free. __ 

CjUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Rea d ing._ 

fJHOICE PLANTS. — Platycodon Mariesi, 

6d. each; Phytentna orbiculare, 9d. each; Veronica 
Hulkeana, Is. each; Tamarix pentandra, Is. each; Lapa- 
geria rosea, 3s. 6d. each ; Rosa mgosa Blanche de Coubert, 
Is. each; IsMiiori Verbena. Is. 6*1. each; Strawberry St. 
Fiacre, runners, 8s. 100. The above were described, in last 
week s Gakdknino Ilmiktkatkd, and can be supplied by 
—GEORGE BUNYARD k CO., Ltd , The Royal Nur- 
series, Maidstone. _ 

■DUN YARD’S STRAWBERRIES.—Our new 

A) Catalogue is Now Ready and will be sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Violets are included in this List. Good rains havo 
fallen at Maidstone, and the runners should be strong and 
early this year. The best new varieties are included.— 
GEO. BUNYARD k CO., Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 

■OATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

A) Illustrated Catalogue of tho finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c., os supplied to the Royal ParkB and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. - (Dept. B), R. H. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Floral Farms. Wisbech _ 

■OATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

Af Preonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will lie sent post free on application.—(Dopt. B), 
R. 11. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisliech. _ 

fLENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class dumps, 

VT 5g., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., free; 50 evergreen 
rockeryFerns. in 12 kinds, 10s.,free; SOOsnmndaregalis, 10s., 
free.—P. B. O’KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

T OYELS’ STRAWBERRIES. — Rooted 

AJ runners. Royal Sovereign and others. 5«. 6d. per 100; 
3s. per 50. Sample dozen of selected runner plants. Is., carr. 
paid. C ash.—1 X)VEL & SON, York-road, Driffield, Yorks. 

fJABBAGE. Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, 

Colewort, Kale, and Leek plants, choice sorts, Is. 100, 
post free. Superior Vegetable Seeds. Lists gratis. — G. 
SALE k SON, Wokingham, Berks. ( E stablished 1818.) 

1 OH non PAUL crampel cuttings 

AvJvJjUUv/ that will strike. — Grand quality; cash 
refunded if not satisfied. 4s. 6d. 100; 42s. 1,000. Largo 
area grown.—WILL I AM DAY, Crowhorough, Sussex. 


SEEDS for PRESENT SOWING.—Pedi- 

^ gree strains. Reasonable prices. Catalogue, 72 pages, 80 
illustratio ns, free.—ELLISON, 43,West Bromwich. EbL 1890. 

rTENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

A colour, snecially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and liottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can l»e left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d. ; by 3 yds., 7s. 6d.; by 4 yds., 9s. 6d. Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSON, Net 
Works Bye, Established 126 years. _ 

PLOWERPOTS.—10 81 in., 10 7 in., 20 6in., 

A 20 5 in., 30 3 J in., 30 3^in., 20 2Jin., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated last free.—TIIOS. JEAVONS, 
Silve r -street Potteries, Brierley Hill. _ 

_ M7bUNCAN“TUCKER a SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISH EH. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

F VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

Garden, Liquid Gishnrst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spider. American Blight, Thrip, Green Fly, Ac. Sold in tins, 
6d. to 6s. each. WhoJesale-PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea, London, 8.W. 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VJ —“ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. “Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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At any time you are wise to | 
grow vegetables— 


this year particularly wise, and you are wiser 
still who employ means to ensure maximum 
yields from every plant and every square yard 
of soil. To grow Vegetables and feed them 
with Carmona Plant Food 
—.' during growth, is to practise 

one of tho wisest economies. 

CARMONA 

doubles and trebles 
your garden’s yield. 

ATrsWj/ all Seedsmen tell I 
in Get, Ii-, ! H I 
d M**. Hiha.. H; 
W: WTh* , Jt/S ; 
riSlbs., SO;- 


Sound Wartime Economy 

BUY BEES’ GUARANTESTED QUALITY GOODS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money returned in full. 



ONE & ALL GIANT 

SCARLET 

RUNNER 

FOR 

LATE CROPPING. 

Per pint, 1/9 post free. 

— Catalogues Free. — 


92, Long Acre, 
London, 


Managing Director. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

43rd Year of Distribution. 

Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias. Obconicas, Calceolarias, Sec. 

1 6 per doz.; 10/- per 100, carriage paid. List free. 

JOHN 8TEVENS & 80N, Nurse ries, COVE NTRY. 

B ulbs on approval, keen prices. 

—Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 48-page 
Catalogue free, ELLISON. 43. West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 
20 SPECIAL BULB COLLECTIONS, from 2s. fid. 


BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

—Flower in an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
to Easter. 10 each 10 vars. -ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 


100 


1 f)f| BULBS forGREENHOUSE, 4s., car. pd. 

i-UU —Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties. 

enn BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. 6d., 

UVJU ,. ar . paid. — Flower from January to August. 
20 each 25 varieties.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63, Lincolns Inn Fields. W.C._ 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


SANKEYS'gS" POTS 

^ T>he BEST and Cheopesh 

State quantity of each size required and have carnage paid " 
quotation ('* carriage" frequently amounts to hall value ol I 
goods), or write tor Price list, tree, 
special. POTS of nil descriptions. Bulb Bowl, and Fern 
Pans Irum 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEV <Sr SO/V f LTP, 
Bulwell PoU-eries. NOTTINGHAM. 


GRAND ROSES, 

Amazingly Fibrous Rooted. 

Now, while the Roses are still in 
bloom, it will be well to look around 
and see whether you cannot improve 
your selection by the addition of 
some of the following. It is not too 
soon to order. The trees will not 
be sent until the proper time for 
planting, but you will benefit by 
early planting and carefully selected 
trees. 

“ D ” Collection, 5/6 carr. pd. c.w.o. 
12 SWEETLY SCENTED ROSES. 


Alfred Colomb (HP), red .. 8d. 

Dupuy Jamain (HP), cerise •• 6d. 

Edward Mawley (HT). deep 
crimson.fld. 

George Dickson (HT), velvety 

crimson .8d. 

Gen.Jacqueminot (HP).crimson Sji. 

Gen. McArthur (HT). crimson 8d. 

Juliet (HB). old gold and red .. Bd. 

La France (HT), rose •. 6d. 

Lady Alice Stanley (HT), deep 

pink . 8d. 

Mmo E l, Herriot. prawn red •. 9d. 

Mrs.John Laing(HP), rosy pink 6d. 

Ulrich BrunncrtHP), cherry red 6d. 


Collection, 6/- carr. pd. C.W.O. 
12 GOOD ROSES FOR TOWNS. 


Caroline Tcstout (HT), salmon 

pink .6d. 

Dr. O'Doncl Browne (HT), 
carmine .8d. 

F. K.Druschki (HP), white •• 6<J. 

George Dickson (HT). crimson 8d. 

Gustave Grunerwald (HT), 

carmine .8d. 

J. B. Clark (HT). deep scarlet 8d. 

La Tosca (HT) salmon flesh .. 8d. 

Mmc. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 

Mmo. Ravary (HT). orange 

yellow .. 8d. 

Mrs. John Laing(HP), rose pink 6d. 

Mme.Isaac Pereiro (B).carmine 6d. 

Ulrich Brunner(HP). cherry red 6d. 


“ F” Collection, 7/- carr. pd. C.W.O. 
12 GOOD BUTTONHOLE ROSES. 


Gustave Regis (HT), yellow .. 8d. 
Lady Hillingdon (T), apricot .. 8d. 
Lady Roberts(T), reddish ap'cot 8d. 
Liberty (HT), velvety crimson 0d. 
Mme. A.Chatenay (HT), salmon 8d. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (T), golden 8d. 
Mme. Ed. " " ‘ 


red . 


1. Herriot (Per ). prawn 


Mme. Jules Grolez (HT). rose.. 6d. 
Melody (HT). canary yellow .. 1/- 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T), white •• 8d. 
Richmond (HT). scarlet .. .. 8d. 

II. E. Richardson (HT), deep red 1 /- 
Buyers ef Roses should -write for a 
copy of Bees' Rose Catalogue, X pag, 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
are Truly Economical. 

Take a look round your garden and 
calculate the cost of keeping it 
furnished with the usual half-hardy 
bedding stuff. Then work out the 
dimensions of your beds and borders 
at about 3d. per square foot. 
Remember that the former—heavy 
as it is—is an annual charge, and 
the latter—light as it is—has to be 
paid once only. 

The effect produced by tho perennial 
plants is. of course, far superior to 
the other. You can arrange for a 
continuous display of bloom from 
April to October. Once planted, all 
you have to do is to give the plants 
a little attention in the way of 
watering, staking, weeding, &c. And 
when the flowers arc over, and the 
winter comes along, simply leave 
them in the ground, they will be 
quite safe.no matter how severe the 
winter, and will come up stronger 
than ever in the spring. 

If you are interested, please write for 
Bees' New Plant Cata ogue, 24 paces 
of colour Photos, including plans 
showing how to arrange a border. 
IP rite Now. The book wit be ready in 
about a fort night. 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
. LOVE FLOWERS. 

We constantly hear of the flower 1 
gardens at " the Front.” How much ' 
more then will flowers be appreci¬ 
ated by those, who arc wounded. 
Send a few of your own growing. 

They are loved best. 

All the bulbs offered below can he 
grown in your own home in Bees' 
Fertile Fibre. 

BEES' WINTER FLOWERING 
TULIPS. 

Yellow.. .. lOd. doz.: 5/6 100. 
Scarlet.. •• 8d. doz.: 8/- 100. 
White.. .. 8d. doz.; 5/- I0O. 

Red and Yellow. 6d. doz.: 4/- 100. 
BEES' LARGE XMAS 
HYACINTHS. 

Red, White, Blue, Pink, Lavender, 
separate or mixed. 4:1. each. 3/6 doz. 
MINIATURE XMASHYACINTHS 
Early flowering, so called Dutch 
Romans: Red, White, Blue, Pink, 
Lavender, separate or mixed, 1/6 
doz., 10/8 100. 

EARLY WHITE ROMAN 
HYACINTHS. 

Extra large bulbs. 9/8 doz.. 18/- 100. 
Splendid all flowering, 1/6 dor., 
12/8 100. 

GIANT PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS. 

Top size bulbs only, 8d. doz., 1 
5/6 100. 

FRAGRANT WHITE FREESIAS. | 
Top size .. 9d. doz.. 8f- 100. 

First size.. 0d. doz., 3/6 100. 

BEES' FERTILE BULB FIBRE. 

A complete compost in which all 
kinds of bulbs, &c., can be grown 1 
to perfection. No fertilizers re- ‘ 
quired ; clean and safe to handle ; 
NO Smell. 

2 Bushels. 4/6 1 Bushel. 9/8 
4 Bushel. l/4 } Bushel (peck). 9d. , 

(Carr, paid with bulbs of 10/- value). < 
BEES’ A.B.C. OF BULB 
CULTURE. 

A 32-page booklet, with 4-page 
cover in colours, giving Instructions 1 
how to grow all kinds of bulbs in 
home, greenhouse or garden. Price 
lid., post free. , 

Buyers of Butts who wish toKconomise 1 
should write Jor Bees' Bulb Book, post , 
Jree, illustrated in natural colours. 



BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, «j2ar 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that hi8 Illustrated Price List 
of Bulba and Planta in English, Autumn, 1915, at lowest 
pricea, will he sent post free on application. No Charge 
for tacking. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in El gland, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1834. j^jo 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- a. d. s. d. 

ding or forcing.6 6 60 0 

Hyacinths, Single, firat sire, named, in 25 
leading sorts, red. white, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection .. 12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in tho finest mixture. .20 18 4 

Tulips, Darwin, mixed. 3 0 25 0 

TnliPS, double, in the finest mixture ... 2 2 20 0 

Anemones, single mixed ..10 9 0 

Anemone The Bride, pure white .10 9 u 

Crocus, first size, in the finest mixture .12 10 0 

Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture. 0 8 5 10 

Scilla campanulata, Blue Bell.. . .1 6 — 

Scilla campanulata, white ■ • J — 

Scilla campanulata, mixed • • J 0 , — 

Scilla sibirioa, rich blue. 12 10 0 

Iris, Spanish, mixed .. . 0 6 4 b 

Narcis., Single, in tho finest mixture .12 10 0 

Nareis., Trumpet, in the finest mixture ..18 150 

Narcis,, double, fine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed -4 6 40 0 

Narcis. Stella.30 2s 0 

Narcis. lorifolius The Emperor .. .4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesi.tl)e Gi.mt Snowdrop 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French, double mixed .. 0 10 8 0 

Geranium tuberosum.8 0 — 

Triteleia uniflora. 10 — 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate: 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 

NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from — 

T. <3-. BROWX, 

BULB GARDEN8, TRESCO, 8CILLY I8LE8. 

OEED TRADE.—Wanted Assistant Manager. 

Commencing salary £300 per annum. Address— “ H. C.,” 
co Smiths Advertising Agency, Ltd., 100, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C. _ 

When writing to Advertisers plcaso mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 



Select your Roses from my Coloured 
Sheets illustrating 50 varieties 
direct from photographs. 


p get a nr 

jMARi 


[ 



GREENHOUSE irV'S.jEV „ 

pape List of eoundly con-trueted Greenhouses, Frames, 
*nd all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Empire Works. Mile Bod, Gl»«pow. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

O' Flowering and Fink-Lkavkd Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
■" .USHER, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London,W.O. 


12/6.-PUBJ 


63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C 
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BOOKS. 

“THE ART OF LANDSCAPE ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE.”* 

This book, coming from America, gives us 
an opportunity of discussing this absurd 
name of “landscape architecture.” Mr. 
Parsons himself practises the art very 
well, but he does not understand making a 
good book. First he calls himself a land- 
sea lie architect, which is a contradiction 
of terms, and one of the most stupid ever 
invented by the vanity of man. It origi¬ 
nated in France. I asked the late 
Edouard Andr6 where or how. He said the 
French people cannot connect a gardener 
with anything artistic, and therefore they 
invented this compound name, rejecting 
the good English one of landscape 
gardener, which is the true name. None 
of these people who call themselves land¬ 
scape architects are architects in the true 
sense of the term or have anything to do 
with architecture. One came in to see me 
one day from Boston, and I asked him 
what the architect had to do with laying 
out ga rdens or planting, and he said: “We 
may have to make a road.” I said: 
“ When I want to make a road I get a 
foreman of navvies. We then go over the 
ground together and get a true line, after 
which I leave the rest to him.” 

This book reminds one of those pub¬ 
lishers who issue little trifling books 
about a hundred ways to cook an egg 
or a herring, whereas every man and 
woman of sense know there are only two 
or three good ways of cooking anything; 
and so, following the same idea, -Mr. Tar- 
sons cites passages from one hundred well 
recognised authorities in all ages and 
countries. A more futile thing than 
this a man could not do. The most weari¬ 
some words that have ever come from the 
printers* press are quotations from old 
writers about landscape gardening. Many 
of them had not an idea worth print¬ 
ing about it. Instead of telling us of 
sound, good work in America, he 
drags in authorities by the scruff of 
the neck from Plato to Arthur Benson, 
none of whom has the least knowledge 
of the subject. The author has made a 
“commonplace book,” and has stuck in 
anything that amused him. 

There are very few artistic pictures in 
the book, if we except that in Mr. Sar- 


* “ The Art of Landscape Architecture." by Samuel 
Pan»ons, Jr. London and New York: J. P. Putnam Sons, 
The Knickerbocker Press. 


gent's garden at Brooklyn. Much is 
made of a Count Piickler, and some of the 
cuts illustrating liis work have nothing of 
landscape gardening in any artistic sense, 
as see facing page 00. In England, which 
is not without beautiful example^, one of 
the poorest examples is taken, and that is 
Strathfieldsaye. What is the good of all 
this talk if it does not lead to beauty? 
Some of the illustrations show not a trace 
of beauty, as see (facing page 98) a Honey¬ 
suckle hedge growing on a wire mesh and 
iron posts! What have iron iiosts and 
wire mesh to do with landscape beauty? 
In some eases the illustrations approach 
the comic almost, as, for instance, facing 
page 74, an absurd arrangement of stone. 
Even the illustrations of the Central Park 
do not show any taste. A number of 
scenes there and at Brooklyn struck me 
as very good; but one could not gather 
from Mr. Parsdns’ illustrations that they 
have any merit. One cannot leave the 
element of taste out of a book like this. 
Better have no Illustrations than show a 
bad one. Without a fine sense of 
picturesque beauty no one can ever be a 
true landscape gardener. 

Mr. Parsons might well have put in a 
number of scenes of natural beauty by 
American rivers and on mountains and 
rocks. Even the stranger in passing 
through the country sees many things 
which are very instructive, and there is 
hardly an essential point in landscape 
that * might not be illustrated from 
American scenery, from the little lakes in 
New England to the noble woodlands of 
the Rocky Mountain region. W. R. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Deinanthe cosrulea. — A quaint dwarf 
plant in a shady corner, the flower of 
singular form and beauty of colour—blue, 
but jnst over, so we may not attempt a 
description. Seen at Borde Hill August 
12th. 

Parrotia Jaoquomontiana. — This is* 
quite distinct from the Parrotia we so 
often admire for its colour in autumn, with 
white flowers from a small tree. Seen at 
Wakehnrst August 33th. It is a shrub of 
some promise. 

Euoryphia pinnatifolia.— I have a little 
bush of this giving a few flowers. After 
gathering them I went to Nymans on 
August 12th and there saw large bushes of 
it covered with beautiful flowers. It 
struck me as a valuable flowering shrub 


at this season of the year. It is as hardy 
as our own wild bushes and yet most 
exquisite in beauty.—W. 

8ymphyandra armena. — A graceful 
white Bell-flower new to me, resembling 
the old species long known though not 
often seen. This seems a plant worth a 
trial. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Hoheria populnea, var. angustlfolia.— 
This is a very attractive, hardy-flowering 
tree from New Zealand, with numerous 
white flowers; a free grower, about 15 feet 
high. Blooming when so many shrubs 
have passed out of flower it is valuable. 
Seen at Borde Hill, August 12th. 

Pyrus Niedwetzkyana. — This cankers 
in places here, but on medium stiff la ml it 
grows and fruits well unless we have a 
sharp spring frost when in bloom. I have 
tried the fruits stewed in syrup, and the 
flavour is very nice. I have picked over a 
bushel this year. — Anthony Watkrer, 
Knap Hill, Surrey. 

The Verbena neglected. — Some of the 
prettiest effects in flower gardens of past 
years were given by Verbenas, now lost 
or forgotten in gardens. A brilliant kind 
still in cultivation in Sussex is Foxhunter, 
and seen at Nymans, Bluebell and Rose 
Queen are very good and distinct kinds. 
I never see Melindres now or Robinson’s 
Defiance, and hope they are not wholly 
lost.—W. 

Rose Grass an 8angerhausen.— This in 
the beginning of August was one of the 
finest of its class and colour at St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright. The flowers, reddish- 
scarlet with a garnet-red centre, are large 
and double, and of beautiful form. This 
Rose is also a free and continuous bloomer 
and of vigorous growth. But for its name 
it would, I feel sure, gain more favour.— 
Scotch Rose. 

Lonicera Maackii. — At Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas, there is a good specimen of 
this, planted some years ago. It has again 
been beautifully in bloom this year, and is 
most attractive with its good-sized white 
flowers along the branches. The practi¬ 
cally hori7/>ntal growth, inclining, indeed, 
to slight drooping of the lower branches, 
adds to the charm of the flowers, as they 
are thus much better seen than would 
otherwise be the case.—S. Arnott. 

Begonia Worthiana at Lowther Castle.- 
One of the many features in the magni¬ 
ficent gardens of the Earl of Lonsdale at 
Lowther Castle is the display made by 
Begonia Worthiana. It Is grown in grent 
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numbers, about 42,000 tubers having been 
planted this year. With its branching 
habit and numerous scarlet flowers, which 
are more freely borne than in B. 
boliviensis, whence it is said to have been 
derived, this Begonia makes a wonderful 
display— Visitor. 

Rose Mrs. Andrew Carnegie.— So far as 1 

have seen, this Rose is not fulfilling the 
expectations it held forth when intro¬ 
duced. It has certainly the great charm of 
fragrance denied to Frau Karl Druschki, 
or Snow Queen, as some call it now, but 
it does not flower so freely, and I find 
much disappointment expressed regard¬ 
ing it. What is the experience of those 
who have grown it?— Scotch Rose. 

Androsace lanuginosa.— The Himalayan 
Androsaces are supposed to need a pane 
of glass over them during the winter if 
they are to bloom the next season. So far 
as A. sarmentosa and Chumbyi are con¬ 
cerned this seems to be correct. I fand, 
however, that A. lanuginosa grown on a 
retaining wall does quite well without pro¬ 
tection, even during such a wet winter as 
the one just passed, a plant which I have 
in such a position being full of bloom now, 
although exposed to all the winter’s wet, 
without any protection whatever.—N. L. 

Astllbs 8implioifolia.— This is valuable 
for the rock garden, inasmuch as it comes 
into bloom in July and August, when 
choice alpine plants in flower are rare. 
Given full exposure the flowers are of a 
dainty pink colour, this also characteris¬ 
ing the wiry stem and leaf-petiole. 
Though growing barely a foot high, the 
plant is of a sturdy and vigorous nature, 
with a spreading tuft of palmately-in- 
clined acuminate leaves, which form an 
elegant setting for the flowers. Even 
when not in bloom there is much beauty in 
the stem and leaf. 

Open-air gardening.— The caustic re¬ 
marks to a gardener in Yorkshire (page 
41)1) are not a whit too severe. Since the 
introduction of this feature in Gardening 
lixtiSTRATED the weekly list of hardy 
plants, shrubs, etc., has been, I know, 
much appreciated by those whose tastes 
(like my own) incline more and more 
strongly to the work out-of-doors. For 
comparison the list as published weekly is 
invaluable, and one feels inclined to wish 
that the writer could devote a little space 
to brief notes upon the culture of some of 
tiie plants which are evidently suited by 
the climate of Sussex.— K. Bright. 

Rosa Indica (Low’s variety).—It w'ould 
appear that I do not possess the true R. 
indica (Low’s variety). Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, who has the true plant, received 
from the best source, assures me that it 
has crimson flowers. In his book, “ My 
Garden in Summer,” Mr. Bowles says:— 
“ From May to December one is sure to 
tiud flowers and buds on it as rich in 
colour as pigeon’s blood rubies.” But, as 
he points out in his book, these forms of 
It. indica are most indefinite in their 
naming. What the true name of the plant 
I mentioned may be I know not. I find 
that an eminent firm catalogues one ns R. 
■** indica sanguinea (Miss Low’s variety),” 
and calls it crimson. This is, no doubt, 
Mr. Bowles’ plant.— Scotch Rose. 

Campanula 8tevenl nana.— In the spring 
of last year I planted three small plants 
of this Campanula. They did not flower, 
but Increased rapidly, forming a patch 
nearly 18 inches across each w’ay. Early 
in May last there were certainly 200 
flowers open about 6 inches high. Since 
May there have been two entirely fresh 
crops of flowers. A week since I cut back 
all the stems, and there will be yet another 
crop, making the fourth. The nurseryman 


who supplied these plants says there is no 
“ nana ” variety, and that his own plants 
have flowered themselves to death. In 
March last I had a plant under the same 
name from another source. The flowers 
were the same, but the growth different. 
After producing two crops of flowers the 
plant suddenly died.—E. Charles Buxton. 

Gardening books and their Illustra¬ 
tions. —The occasional reviews on the 
many gardening books that appear remind 
one that this particular calling suffers 
more than any other from the attempt of 
would-be authors who seek to chronicle a 
very limited experience, and certainly 
such books offend more in the illustra¬ 
tions than in the text. I had in my hand 
the other day an expensive book treating 
of the bulb industry in Holland, in which 
the coloured illustrations were simply 
daubs, it being quite impossible to recog¬ 
nise three parts of the flowers. As a com¬ 
parison between good and bad, I took 
down two of my books to look once again 
at two of my favourite reproductions, the 
Peach-leaved Bellflower, in “The English 
Flower Garden,” and Erinus alpinus, in 
“ Wood and Garden.” There may be 
better things than the above. I do not 
pose as a judge in artistic matters, but 
these and many others in the two books 
above named always strike me as so true 
to life, and instantly recognisable by those 
who only know a little about flowers.— 
E. B. S.j Hardwick . 

Bowkeria Gsrardlana. — This Bowkeria 
is, as stated on page 470/ very rarely seen 
in gardens. This is not owing to any diffi¬ 
culty attending its propagation and cul¬ 
ture, as it can be very readily increased 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
put into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating-case. In summer they 
will root readily without fire-heat. This 
Bowkeria was, under the specific name of 
triphylla, distributed ns a new plant by 
the late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, in 
1892. The seed was originally sent from 
Natal in the late 80’s. But few ger¬ 
minated, hence propagation by cuttings 
was resorted to, and this proved so 
successful that a sufficient stock was soon 
obtained. The plants used to flower freely 
when in 5-inch lots and stood outside 
during the summer months. The demand 
for this Bowkeria, however, was so limited 
that it scarcely paid for the trouble taken 
with it. As a greenhouse plant it is not 
sufficiently showy to become popular, and 
it is only in favoured districts, such as 
that of South Devon, where it will flourish 
out of doors.—W. T. 

Argemone grandiflora.— The date of the 
introduction of this into this country is 
given as 1827. Notwithstanding the many 
years that have elapsed since it was first 
known in England, the plant is not by any 
means common. The flowers, each about 
4 inches across and of satin-like texture, 
are pure white, with a central boss of 
yellow stamens. Except in size they are 
very similar to the blossoms of Romneya 
Coulter!. A plant 4 feet in height and as 
much through is an exceedingly pretty 
sight when In full flow-er, as many ns forty 
expanded blossoms being sometimes carried 
simultaneously. The plants usually begin 
to flower about the end of June and re¬ 
main in bloom for about four months. The 
individual blossoms last little longer than 
a day, but they are produced in such pro¬ 
fusion that their fading is unnoticed. The 
species is sometimes considered an annual, 
but here the plants have lasted for five 
years and are as strong ns ever. Great 
care should be taken in planting it out, 
since the least twist given to the seedling 
may prove fatal. The plants succeed best 
in light soil, and the species, being a native 
of Mexico, likes a warm position. In the 


late Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden I some 
years ago saw a very fine specimen which 
was 5 feet in height and 15 feet in circum¬ 
ference.— South Devon. 

Saxlfraga cassia.—I notice in your issue 
of August 7th that Mr. E. H. Jenkins 
accuses this of flowering “ not too freely ” 
All my Saxifrages have flowered in pro¬ 
fusion this year, including S. ciesia, but I 
always consider it as a certain free- 
flowerer. When I saw your note I w r ent 
out and counted the seed-stems (which are 
now cut off) on my best clump. There 
were sixty-two stems w’hich had had 
flowers on a short time ago on a piece 
measuring 31 inches by 21 inches at its 
longest and widest. Several other pieces 
had done quite as well in proportion, 
though not so large. They are planted not 
exactly in fissures, where one cannot tell 
what the “ hinterland ” is like, but in 
rubble mixed with soil overlying coarser 
rubble in an open, flat-surface water drain, 
the best pieces being in limestone rubble.— 
C. H. S., Alderley Edge , Cheshire . 

Campanula carpatica White Star*.— It is 
now about ten years since this variety ob¬ 
tained an Award of merit, and nothing 
like either so dwarf, free, profuse, or dis¬ 
tinct has, to my knowledge, appeared 
since. It is curious, how’ever, that a 
variety, practically identical, existed be¬ 
fore it, though, for some unaccountable 
reason, it never made headway or became 
anything like generally known. It w r as 
named Robert Barker, and, grown side by 
side, the only apparent difference was that 
the latter had a little more blue in it. The 
fact is mentioned to show that distinct 
varieties, such as White Star, appear only 
at rare intervals, just as do the Gloire de 
Dijon or Marshal Neil Roses. Doubtless 
from White Star many seedlings have been 
raised, but so far as I am aware nothing 
like it has appeared. Its great white, 
blue-suffused flowers are nearly flat and 
each 2 inches or more across, the whole 
plant, 9 Inches or so high, being crowded 
with them, hence when massed it is ino,st 
effective. Happily, too, all the Carpathian 
Bellflowers—” Bellflower,” however, in 
this case is a misnomer—are of good con¬ 
stitution, and, succeeding in most classes 
of loamy soil, give little trouble.—E. J. 

Forest trees from seed.— Our islands are 
so genial to the growth of the noblest trees 
of the great Pacific C-oast that it is very 
imiortant we should not forget that they 
are forest trees. So far, we have only 
treated them as pleasure-ground trees, 
and gardeners are very kind to them, so 
that they make sappy wood, and the result 
is no proof of their fitness for our country 
or value for timber. Looking forward to 
autumn planting, I w T rote to a good 
nursery and asked what stock they had of 
the Northern Cypress of the cold Pacific 
region. The reply was that they had cut¬ 
ting plants. Imagine the folly of striking 
a noble Pine from cuttings, and so ignoring 
the whole nature of the tree. Of course, 
one can get a result in that way, and I 
have always thought that distorted trees— 
that is, trees making several stems instead 
of one—only arise from this vicious habit 
of striking things from cuttings because 
they come easily in that way. In the vast 
region from Alaska to' California there 
should be no trouble in getting seed,, 
although there may be bad years. One can 
be sure that the straight and splendid 
growth of the natural Pine will never be got 
by raising the tree from cuttings, and that 
many failures are pretty sure to result 
from that way of raising the trees. The 
remedy is in the hands of the public, who, 
in ordering such things, should say trees 
from seed or none. It Is much better not 
to plant at all than to plant trees from 
cuttings.—W. R. 
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FRUIT. 

ME1A3N emerald gem. 

Melons are divided into three sections, 
viz., white, scarlet, and green fleshed varie¬ 
ties. By many a Melon which has a green 
flesh is preferred to all others, for the 
simple raison that it is Invariably found 
to possess a rich luscious flavour quite 
apart from that found in fruits belonging 
to the first two sections mentioned. 

Some years ago green-fleshed Melons 
were much more largely cultivated in 
private establishments than is now the 
ease. A variety named The Persian (green 
flesh) was, on account ol' its having such 
a delicious flavour, much sought after 
when J first began my gardening career. 
This was eventually superseded by that 
fine old variety Beauty of Bath. Then 
East nor Castle (green flesh) was intro¬ 
duced, which held the field for very many 
years both as an exhibition fruit ns well 
as being a first-class Melon for the table. 


t sect i>ests can more readily be dealt with 
out-of-doors, and the same careful atten¬ 
tion in respect of watering as has hitherto 
boon given is inqierative. It is permis¬ 
sible at this time to bring the trees into 
shape by pinching any too prominent or 
badly-placed shoots, but this must be done 
with discrimination and with a view to 
the individual requirements of each 
variety. Occasional supplies of well 
diluted liquid-manure are recommended, 
and for this purpose nothing is so good as 
the old-fashioned tank liquid in a weak 
state. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FRUITING. 
Thk fact of the crop having boon gathered 
from the early and second early Peach- 
houses does not imply that the work in 
them is over for the season. In cases 
where reil-splder has obtained a footing, 
the first thing to do is to see that tin* 
borders are thoroughly moist, well soaking 
every bit of soil in them if they appear to 
be on the dry side. Then, with a garden- 



Melon Emerald Gem. 


Another variety introduced later was 
Dickson’s Exquisite, which, in addition to 
I assessing sterling qualities, was very 
handsome in appearance. Since then tin* 
list of green-fleshed sorts lias been con¬ 
siderably added to, among the number l>e- 
ing that named Emerald Gem, of which 
we give an illustration. This was obtained 
by the Messrs. Sutton and Sons, as a result 
of crossing Ringleader with Perfection, 
two well-known green fleshed varieties 
introduced by the same firm. The progeny 
is a Melon of large and handsome propor¬ 
tions, the surface beautifully netted, while 
the flesh is of great depth, green in colour, 
and deliciously flavoured, every particle of 
which, close up to the skin, may be con¬ 
sumed. That it is a good cropper can be 
seen by referring to the cut, in which the 
handsome shape of the fruit is also most 
faithfully i»ortrayed. A. W. 


Fruit-trees in pots which have matured 
their crops can now be placed out-of-doors 
in order to complete their growth and to 
rij>eii up the wood. Any symptoms of in- 


I engine or syringe, thoroughly moisten the 
foliage all over, using a fair amount of 
| force and not sparing the water. This 
will make the insects uneasy, and before 
I applying any insecticide, whatever prun¬ 
ing is necessary should be done. This in 
1 most cases will consist principally of wood 
that has fruited, and any chance bit of new 
growth that there is not room for. This 
latter in all cases is best left either its full 
length or else cut right out, as there is a 
danger of shoots that are stopped after 
this date not starting from the upper 
buds. Indeed, if the trees have been pro¬ 
perly attended to with regard to tying and 
stopping during the season of grow T tb, all 
that now remains to be done is a little 
pinching of sub-laterals and the removal 
of foreright shoots that are not needed 
when the fruiting wood is cut out. A good 
home-made remedy for red-spider is an 
! emulsion of soft-soap and w’ater with a 
j tablespoonful of sulphur added to every 
■ gallon. Mix it to the consistency of paint, 
then add a pint of the mixture to a large 
I pail of water, and thoroughly wet every 


part of the tree with it. With patience it 
is quite possible to clear the trees even 
when badly attacked. Fumigation, too, 
will lessen the number of insects in bad 
cases, but the best and surest means of 
keeping the trees clean is to be always at 
them with the syringe when the weather 
is bright. The idea that it prevents the 
wood maturing is quite wrong, for it helps 
rather than hinders this by keeping the 
foliage clean and healthy to the last, and 
allowing it to carry on its function of saiv- 
elaboration and bud-development. 

Air in plenty is an Important factor in 
the due development of the wood and 
fruit-buds, giving both vigour and 
strength, that stand them in g«>od stead 
should the wenther prove dull and cold 
when starting the trees. For this reason 
both top and bottom ventilation should be 
left full on night and day so long as tin* 
weather is warm, and the cool night tem- 
perature will conduce to perfect rest later 
on. Under such conditions as these, over¬ 
ripened wood, as it is termed, is almost 
impossible. It is when the wood is starved 
from want of root moisture, the 
atmosphere dry, and the sun pouring down 
on enfeebled foliage that the trees give 
way, and bud-dropping and other evils are 
caused. 


GRAPE VINES IN THE AUTUMN. 
Tiie amateur is generally very anxious 
respecting the treatment of his Vines in 
spring, but not so careful in the autumn 
as he ought to be, the Vines often getting 
out of hand Correct treatment in tin* 
latter part of the summer and the early 
part of autumn has a direct bearing on 
the condition of the Vines the following 
year and the crops they bear. 

The foliage. —Healthy leaves should be 
retained as long as possible. Five or six 
large, leathery leaves on a branch are of 
much more importance than a dozen that 
are thin, small, and like tissue-paper. 
The buds on the branch in the former case 
swell and become plump, containing to the 
extreme basal bud an embryo bunch. In 
the latter case the buds near the middle 
of the branch will contain embryo 
bunches, but the two basal buds will not, 
in many instances, contain such embryo 
bunches. This is a very important 
matter. 

Lateral shoots.— Usually, it is best to 
pinch out all lateral shoots beyond the 
first joint, one leaf and one joint resjieo- 
tively being retained. The sublateral 
shoots are not allowed to grow more than 
1 inch or so long. Thus the Vines consist 
of main rod, side branches, or laterals 
from the latter, the laterals consisting of 
one leaf and one bud. When Vines are in 
their normal good health sublaterals are 
rarely allowed to grow beyond the first, or 
one, leaf referred to, but there are cases 
where a judicious extension of sublaterals 
will do good—for example, when Vines 
have not made very free top growth nor 
been very active at the roots during the 
summer. The judicious extension of the 
sublaterals will have a good effect on the 
roots, causing them to become more active. 
But the cultivator must be careful not to 
retain these extra shoots to the detriment 
of the main leaves—those growing direct 
from the side branches. The main leaves 
must be fully exposed to the light and air. 
If there is uncovered space on the trellis, 
then train the sublateral shoots over it; 
if not, then let them depend from the 
wirt»s and rods. Directly the foliage 
begins to mature naturally, cut off, first, 
the extended sublaterals, then shorten 
back the side branches, finally pruning to 
the two basal buds when all the leaves 
have fallen off. 

The Grapes.—M any amateurs grow 
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Vines in greenhouses find other structures 
not well heated. If the Grapes are back¬ 
ward in colouring and ripening, give air 
at both the top and front of the house 
according to the state of the weather- 
more on very fine, calm days, less on dull 
or windy days. Late Grapes should be 
ripe by October 10th, if the bunches are to 
be kept a considerable time. From the 
time that the first berry of, say, Alicante 
begins to colour to the day when all the 
berries are quite black, a period of twenty- 
eight days should elapse. If it appears 
that the berries will scarcely be coloured 
in that time, begin early enough and have 
the pii>es slightly warmed every night and 
on all dull days, but still continue the 
ventilation. A covering of main leaves 
will be beneficial in the case of black 
Grapes, but Muscat of Alexandria should 
l>e gradually exposed to the sun’s rays if 
the berries are to become richly amber- 
tinted. 

Watering and feeding.— Feeding should 
cease when the berries are half coloured, 
but clear water must be given in sufficient 
quantity to keep the soil in a medium state 
of moisture, as the great quantity of 
leaves requires it if they are to maintain 
their freshness and the berries their 
plumpness and rich colour. 

Bourne Vale. 


PEACH BORDERS. 

Tire jmrtial lifting of roots and renova¬ 
tion of borders in early houses where trees 
are either making a too gross growth or 
otherwise exhibiting signs of exhaustion 
ran now Ik? undertaken. The first preli¬ 
minary is to prepare a sufficient quantity 
of suitable corniest and place it under 
cover in case the weather continues un- 
propitiou.s. Lime rubbish for adding to 
the soil to check exuberant growth is 
another requisite, particularly when root- 
lifting alone is necessary, and of this a 
good supply should be kept in stock where 
much fruit growing is carried on. New 
drainage material, too. should also be had 
in readiness in case it may be required 
to save time in the cleaning of that already 
in position beneath the borders when it is 
removed. The loam used should be the 
liest obtainable, and beyond adding the 
usual ingredients, such as lime-rubble, 
wood-ashes, or charred soil, nothing else 
beside bone-meal is needed. To check 
rank growth the roots when released from 
the border soil to within 4 feet or so of' 
the stems of the trees should be short¬ 
ened back somewhat with a sharp knife. 
This and the mixing of a fair proportion 
of lime rubbish with the soil—which need 
not be dispensed with if in good condi¬ 
tion—generally has the desired effect. 
Once the evil is rectified a judicious crop¬ 
ping of the trees usually suffices to niain- 
tain them in a fruitful condition after¬ 
wards. When the renovation of a border 
is needed, it is always best to dispense 
with as much of the old border as pos¬ 
sible, the general rule being to leave a 
ball some 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter, 
measurihg from the steins of the trees. 
The roots in the portion to be taken out 
mlist be carefully lifted and laid in damp 
Moss or hay for the time being. This and 
the making of the new portions of the 
border should be carried out with prompti¬ 
tude, so that the roots shall be out of the 
soil for as short a period as possible. In 
either ease the soil should be settled round 
the roots before giving the finishing touch 
to the borders by affording a good water¬ 
ing. New borders, if the compost is not: 
too moist, can hardly be trodden too firm 
whilst being made. A. W. 

Morello Cherries on north walls.—Many 
growers are under the impression that 
Morello Cherries will not keep long when 


ripe on the trees, but this is a mistake. 
Many years ago, when I was employed in 
a Jarge garden in West Wilts, there were 
some very fine trees on a high north wall 
at the back of some fruit-houses. The de¬ 
mand for large quantities of fruit for 
shooting parties was great, and a portion 
of these trees was reserved and covered 
with close netting. On these trees I have 
seen good fruit at the close of October. 
The wall w’as always dry from the warmth 
In the fruit-houses on the other side. 
Some few years ago, w’hen in a garden in 
North Devon late in September, I was 
shown a north w’all on w’hich were good 
Morello Cherries, late Plums, and Red 
Cu rra n t s.— Dorset. 


STRAWBERRIES AS ANNUALS. 
When one sees wiiat good results follow 
the annual system of culture in unsuitable 
soil it Would be worth a trial in many 
gardens where these fruits fail owing to 
the above cause. In a poor soil resting on 
gravel and in stony land one season’s 
grow’th absorbs all the nutriment from the 
soil. How often does one hear of Straw¬ 
berries failing the second year though they 
did w’ell at first. Also, how r often does 
one see patchy Strawberry beds, only half 
the space being covered, while the plants 
that do bear only give half a crop. In 
such a case I w’ould advise the annual 
system, as in this way the best fruits are 
obtained. I have seen excellent returns in 
market gardens by this mode of culture. 
Here the fruits are required large, and 
of the best shape. Such are readily ob¬ 
tained from annual culture, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the fruits are several days earlier. 
This is one of the strongest points, as 
earliness with trade supplies is most im¬ 
portant. The early-flowering sorts, of 
w’hich Royal Sovereign is a type, throw up 
their flow’er-spikes well above the foliage. 
In the plants grown as annuals these 
spikes are usually stronger than those 
grow’n under the ordinary conditions, and 
are therefore more liable to injury from 
frost. With a limited number it is an 
easy matter to protect. I usually place 
dry litter at the end of the row’s, and late 
in the day, if frost threatened, the litter 
W’as lightly shaken over the plants in 
bloom. Most varieties can be treated as 
annuals, but the early fruiters, such as 
Royal Sovereign, The Earl, and King 
George, do well grown thus. Another ad¬ 
vantage is that, the plants can be grown 
closer together, 18 inches betw T een the 
rows and 12 inches between the plants. I 
like to plant in July or early August, and 
to use strong, w*ell-rooted runners, ob¬ 
tained as early as possible. It may be 
thought the distances given for planting 
are somewhat close, but this is sufficient 
if grown as annuals, and it is easier to 
protect when grown thus. If desired, 
more room may be given. Ample sup¬ 
plies of moisture must be given after 
planting in dry weather, and should wire- 
w’onn be in the soil dress with fresh soot 
and lime before planting. F. K. 

Pears cracked (Olivia ).—'The cracking and 
unhealthy appearance of the Pears you send 
are due to a fungus named Fusicladium 
pirinum. The remedy is to spray the tFee 
with a wash containing sulphate of iron in 
addition to caustic soda, such as that 
designated Woburn waeh. Do this as soon as 
the tree has been pruned and the ground 
cleared of rubbish beneath it. Then, before 
the buds “ burst," when the tree has flowered 
and the fruit is set, and again in from two to 
three weeks afterward®, spray with Woburn- 
Bordeaux mixture. Use both insecticides 
according to directions sent with them. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 13th, revised, with descriptions 
tif all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, ISs.; 
post free, ISs. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the offl.ee 
of Gardenino Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.G. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SLUMP IN SWEET PEAS. 

At one time, as “ K. R. W.” says (p. 418), 
column upon column was devoted to 
Sweet Peas in the horticultural press, and 
it may be claimed that ta some extent the 
w*ar and the abandonment of the summer 
show’s have tended towards a slackening of 
the craze for over-grown Sw'eet Peas. 
There is no doubt that the flowers from 
plants in deeply - trenched, heavily- 
manured ground are superior to those 
grown on the usual lines; but if one com¬ 
pares the gaunt, bare stems of these 
highly - developed plants with' clumps 
growui naturally, and without the aid of 
so much feeding, I think it will be ad¬ 
mitted that the refinement, freedom of 
blossom, and garden effects considerably 
outdistance those of plants growui for 
show’. To see Sweet Peas growui as single 
or double cordons rigidly trained to 
12 feet, or longer. Bamboo-canes is far 
from pleasing. It may be that these giant 
flowers last longer than do the more 
naturally grown blooms, but after nil. 
where is the gain w'hen the time taken in 
tying, disbudding, and watering is taken 
into account? Although I have always 
been an enthusiast in Sweet Peas, I can¬ 
not admire them in the garden when 
treated on exhibition lines. For this the 
ground must be trenched some 3 feet deep, 
manure placed in the bottom, and more 
between the spits; also an addition of 
chemical manures in order to produce 
flower - stems 2 feet in length, ami 
blossoms unduly inflated. It is useless to 
compete w’ith more rationally - grown 
flowers against these exhibition giants. I 
should certainly prefer not to be an 
exhibitor, since the only means of success 
depends on 12-feet stakes carrying siug’.e 
stems that are bare their w r hole length. 

As pointed out by “ K. R. W.,” too 
much stress has been placed on novelty, 
and this craze for novelty has produced a 
legion of uarnes, many of which are quite 
unjustifiable. Novelty is a stimulus to 
rivalry, but it has been very much over¬ 
done within recent time. There is no 
garden effect from Sweet Peas grown in 
continuous row’s, even assuming separate 
colours are arranged in contiguous 
blocks. There are much more effect and 
convenience in gathering when planted in 
clumps 4 feet apart each W’ny. It may 
seem a deal of ground to give up, and in 
the case of small gardens so much space* 
would be out of the question. Still, the 
principle could be practised w’ith 
evident economy, for there is no doubt 
that more Sw’eet Teas are commonly 
grown than can be found a use for. 
“ K. R. W.” complains of the lack of 
scent in the new’er waved Peas compand 
with the old-time grandiflora strains. I 
have not, personally, found the lack of 
scent any detriment. 

Diseases have been rife among ex¬ 
hibition stocks, and it is no unusual ex¬ 
perience to find in some seasons a great 
percentage of worthless, diseased plants, 
due to nothing else than the gorging of 
the plants with food, natural and 
chemical. Credit is certainly due to the 
hybridist for evolving a strain of so 
much variety in colour shades with the 
added attractiveness of the frilled petal. 
The original Silencer form came as a 
natural break from the type. I remember 
its being exhibited at the Bath and other 
district shows by a local amateur 
grower quite two seasons before the 
Spencer variety was made known. It 
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would, therefore, seem that a spontaneous 
evolution took place at least In two 
widely separated places. At the western 
exhibitions these enlarged flowers and 
lengthened stems caused quite a sensation 
whenever and wherever exhibited, anti 
considerably helped in securing the lead¬ 
ing prizes. Sweet Peas are indispensable, 
and possibly the slump pertains more to 
exhibition Peas. If so the slump is not 
a material loss. W. S. 


THE GIANT ASPHODEL 
(Eremurus). 

The various forms of the genus Eremurus 
are worthy of a good place in our 
English gardens, as when planted in suf- 
ticient quantity, and irregularly, a pleas¬ 
ing picture is at once produced. Their 
size, however, necessitates bold grouping 
in order to show them to advantage. The 
larger forms of E. robustus and Elwesi- 
anus are already well known and easily 
procurable- but the varieties raised by 
the late Mr. Ware must not be neglected, 
ns they give us new colours, such as 
buff, pink, and three forms of good 
yellow, all of which flower about a fort- 


or three years, when it will be found that 
the crowns have duplicated or triplicated 
themselves and then require careful re¬ 
moval. As these Asphodels commence their 
new growth at the conclusion of their sum¬ 
mer life, the plants should !>e lifted imme¬ 
diately after the leaves have disappeared, 
using forks and not spades, otherwise the 
root will suffer unduly. Once lifted, the 
crowns, with the long, snake-like roots 
attached, may be stored in a potting-shed 
for a month or two if necessary ; but care 
should he taken not to exiiose them to 
frosts. When replanting spread out the 
roots, rest the crowns upon sand, and 
cover with some 4 inches to 5 inches of 
soil. Plant feet to 4 feet apart, as the 
leaves of each plant will meet easily when 
developed in the summer. A good irre¬ 
gular group will produce a striking 
picture, especially so if furnished with a 
deep-green background, but, above all, let 
the giant Asphodels enjoy the sun and 
warmth they desire. It. P*eamish. 

GLASS v. OUTSIDE GARDENING. 
The increasing interest taken in hardy 
plants and shrubs has reacted to a con¬ 
siderable extent uikjii the culture of pot 


There is a growing, and a praiseworthy, 
tendency to regard glasshouses—apart, of 
course, from fruit-houses—as auxiliaries 
to the outside garden, instead of, as 
formerly, making them a department by 
themselves, worked by a special staff, the 
members of which were employed strictly 
in such houses. This led to the crea¬ 
tion of quasi-specialists, and while the 
specialist is a very useful man, it is to be 
feared that there is not much room for 
him in the average garden in which an 
all-round knowledge of fruits, plants, and 
vegetables is required. It is readily ad¬ 
mitted that in the winter and spring, con¬ 
ditions are changed, and that if regular 
supplies of forced vegetables and flowers 
are 'required there must necessarily be 
conveniences to provide them. The point 
of the present note is to emphasise the* 
greater attractions of open-air gardening 
in the late spring, summer, and autumn, 
and to point out the wide and diverse 
varieties of plants which can be enjoyed 
during these months in comparison with 
the limited and stereotyped greenhouse 
and conservatory plants which, when all 
is said and done, are cultivated under 
altogether artificial conditions, and which. 



Part of a group of Giant Asphodels (Eremurus) in Mr. Beamisli s garden at Ashbourne, 


night later than the usual species, and 
ought, therefore, to be grouped by them¬ 
selves. The first means to their successful 
cultivation is heat and sun, so place them 
in the warmest part of the garden, facing 
south, and, if possible, give them protec¬ 
tion from strong winds. Those plants dis¬ 
like rich, heavy ground, so put them in 
open, friable soil through which the long, 
fleshy roots can run unhindered, and the 
result will be tall flower-spikes some 8 feet 
to 10 feet high. A mulching of spent Hops 
applied in early spring will be of distinct 
advantage to them. It is also advisable to 
surround each young crown ns it appears 
above the ground with a handful of ashes 
or sand. 

The duration of their growth is com¬ 
paratively short. The leaves make their 
appearance in the early spring and de¬ 
velop rapidly. During the month of June 
and even early July the flower-spikes are 
at their best. As soon ns the flowers have 
faded, tlieir stalks can be removed in order 
to strengthen the crowns. The leaves 
commence to wither early in August and 
then die off rapidly, it is, therefore, 
necessary to Introduce other plants which 
may gradually replace the Asphodels. 
The latter need not be disturbed for two 


Glounthaune, Co. Cork. 

i plants. Where the owner manifests more 
interest in the plants out-of-doors it 
naturally follows that the gardener, know¬ 
ing this, is more perfunctory in his atten¬ 
tion to the plant-houses—at least, during 
the summer and autumn. To this may 
be traced, I think, to a great extent the 
j gradual disappearance from plant-houses 
j of many of the plants which were 
formerly held in high repute—hard- 
wooded subjects, for example, as well as 
the more difficult of greenhouse plants 
which were at one time regularly met 
with. A couple of decades ago the im¬ 
portance of a private garden was, 
curiously enough, gauged by the extent of 
! its glasshouses, ranges of vineries, and of 
Peach-houses, Fig-houses, plant-houses, 

| and so forth. Much competition was in- 
i dulged in by young gardeners to obtain 
situations in such places, and it was com¬ 
paratively rare to find a good hardy 
plantsman among these youngsters. Now 
I the converse is the case, for while the 
younger generation of gardeners is much 
more widely versed in the culture of hardy 
plants, their knowledge of the older types 
I of greenhouse and conservatory plants is 
, more limited than that of their prede- 
| cessors. 


however skilfully they may he grown, 
could not possibly be compared with the 
; same plants grown under natural eondi- 
j tions in their native countries. Indeed, it. 
may be said, in the case of plants already 
referred to—Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
Begonias—even in our fickle climate the 
! outside display will, at times, beat that 
under glass, although their period of per- 
! fection is, naturally, later. K. Bright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Veratrum nigrum from seed. —Will you 
kindly tell me how to grow Veratrum nigrum 
from seed? I have a fine plant of it here now 
in full bloom, and it ripens its seeds. Last. 

1 year l sowed the seeds in a pot. somewhat 
thickly—perhaps, too thickly. They germi¬ 
nated freely, but after developing the seed 
leaves grew no more. Should I sow them in a 
pan, and in what amount (if any) of heat, ami 
1 lejs thickly, and in what soil?—A. J. Mackey. 

[The seeds of this strong - growing 
l>erennial might be sown thinly in shallow 
drills in the open as soon as rii>c, or in 
pans placed in a cold frame. Any sandy 
loam will do, and if sown in the open not. 
more than $ inch of soil as a covering 
should be given. Artificial heat is not 
essential. This plant is more or less 
tuberous rooted, and seedlings, after 
making a leaf or two, die down early. If 
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all has gone well, however, it will be 
found that small roots with crowns have 
been formed, and these will grow another 
year. By sowing thinly in the open the 
plants may be allowed to remain a couple 
of years before disturbing them. You 
should well prepare the soil, make it very 
fine, press a shallow drill with the aid of 
the back of a rake or inch-wide lath, run 
in some silver sand or very sandy soil, and 
sow the seeds in this, covering up as 
already noted.] 

Narcissi.— Every three or four years the 
bulbs of the various species and varieties 
of Narcissi should be lifted, sorted, and 
replanted. A change of soil is desirable, 
but if this is not possible extra care should 
be taken to plant only the very best and 
healthiest bulbs. Bulbs of second quality 
may be planted in vacant spots in the wild 
garden or in the shrubbery. The present 
is a suitable time for the planting of the 
majority of early-flowering bulbs, includ¬ 
ing Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), Crocuses, 
Crown Imperials (Fritillarias), etc. 
Autumn-flowering Cyclamens are about to 
flower, and the ground about the tubers 
has been cleared of weeds and a light top¬ 
dressing of sifted leaf-soil and a little 
bone-meal afforded the plants. 

When should Pyrethrums be divided?— 
There is a difference of opinion amongst 
growers as to when is the best time to 
divide Pyrethrums, some choosing the late 
autumn, whilst others pin their faith to 
a spring division. What is there to 
prevent splitting up of the roots as soon 
as the flowering stalks are cut away, 
always provided they are attended to in 
the matter of watering should a dry period 
ensue? My own experience goes to show 
that the best results are obtained by this 
earlier splitting up, and I see no reason 
why a plant that has done flowering 
should not be taken in hand straightaway. 
I am quite sure that if this course is 
adopted the plants often stand the winter 
better than where disturbance takes place 
in the autumn ; in fact, the earlier plants 
get established by that time and go 
through the winter with very few failures. 
Speaking about Pyrethrums to a friend 
the other day who has a large number, he 
pointed to losses in his beds through 
dividing too late in the year.— Woodbast- 

WICK. 

Brompton and Intermediate Stocks.— 

Brompton Stocks used to be common in 
cottage gardens, and very sweet they were in 
spring and the early summer months, but 
they often fail through late sowing. They are 
looked upon as being old-fashioned, and are 
neglected, but if we have a good strain of 
seed and sow in July, according to the dis¬ 
trict, and transplant during early autumn, 
they will flower well when the season comes 
round for them. Intermediate or East Lothian 
Stocks are not quite hardy, and should be 
potted up to flower under glaes and kept till 
the turn of the days in a frame, and then 

{ riven larger pots and moved to the green- 
louse to flower. They are very sweet, and 
useful for cutting.—E. H. 

The old laced Pinks.—I suppose regrets are 
useless, but I certainly do regret the disap¬ 
pearance of the old laced Pinks so much cared 
for by the old florists in my early life. It 
must be remembered, these old florists were 
to a large extent amateurs. It was a great 
treat to visit an old Pink-grower’s garden 
when the plants were in bloom in June or 
later. Cuttings or pipings were generally 
taken in June. Of course, we have beautiful 
Pinks now, but we miss our old favourites. 
—E. H. 

The Xxiolirion.— Of the three recognised 
species of Ixiolirion probably the best is that 
known as I. Pallassi. generally called I. tatari- 
cum, although authorities differ as to the 
specific rank or otherwise of some of the 
members of the genus. As a plant for the 
border or rock garden, any of the Ixiolirions 
may be purchased in autumn and planted 
about 4 inches deep in light, rather dry soil. 
The loose racemes of beautiful trumpet-shaped 
blue flowers are delightful—S. Arnott. 

Sweet Pea Margaret Atlee.— This is very 
fine this season. It gives many stems with 
four blooms, and is of vigorous growth when 
properly treated. The stems are long and 
stout, and the creamy-pink flowers are prettily 
waved.— Scottish Growbb. 


VEGETABLES. 


NEW TOTATOES IN WINTER. 
Much attention is being directed to the 
production of garden food during the 
crisis through which we are passing, and 
in this connection a second crop of Pota¬ 
toes is being advocated. Very much de¬ 
pends on the weather and the liability to 
disease, which it is feared bad weather 
may invite. If these late summer Potato 
plots become infected with disease there 
is no hope for them. 

Last year, it will be remembered, there 
was a somewhat severe drought in early 
summer, followed later by a rainy period. 
In the lifting of the early Potatoes it was 
found there were many small tubers left 
ungathered. The rain, following the 
drought, set up an active growth in these 
tubers, and, having had an enquiry for 
new Potatoes for Christmas, I decided, in¬ 
stead of destroying them, to allow them 
to share the spaoe with other crops put in 
for winter use, and develop, if possible, a 
catch crop. This they did. In July I put 
in some old seed retained for the purpose 
on a sheltered site, but these developed a 
less satisfactory yield than the others, and 
the quality was poor. Late Potato stocks 
need a longer season, and, if lifted too 
soon, have neither the texture nor flavour 
found in immature tubers of the earlier 
sections. Acting on this experience of last 
season I have planted a narrow border 
with ripened seed of Midlothian Early. 
No doubt spare pots may be utilised where 
ground is not available, as these may be 
stood on the path, and thus occupy no 
space that could be cropped. A spare 
frame may be made to do similar service, 
choosing in each case an early-maturing 
kind, such as Ringleader, First Crop, 
Sharpe’s Express, Eclipse, and Midlothian 
Early. New Potatoes are always popular, 
and will retain their flavour so long as 
their skins can be scraped, which may be 
done for some time after they are lifted, 
provided they are kept in damp soil and 
well covered up. In this way I was able 
to send a daily supply to table last year at 
the Christmas season. Some have an idea 
they can have new Potatoes in mid-winter 
by burying them in biscuit-tins deeply in 
the ground, but my experience of this prac¬ 
tice ended only in disappointment, for they 
had not the flavour of the summer tuber 
and their skins had set. 

In a recent issue Mr. A. W. Sutton 
advocated the planting of old Potato sets 
during August. These I presume to be 
late varieties. To these I have already 
referred, giving my own experience. The 
season is short, and the prospect of frost 
reduces it materially, for, if cut only 
slightly by frost in autumn, there would 
not be the reserve of vitality nor the 
length of days to help the growth of the 
ground tubers. I should also consider the 
early days of August quite late enough to 
plant out of doors. W. S. 

Wilis. 


ONIONS TO STAND THE WINTER. 
The site for these must now be prepared, 
and unless it has previously been 
manured for the crop which has just been 
cleared it should have that attention now. 
The manure should be in a well-rotted 
state and be mixed as intimately as pos¬ 
sible with the soil as digging proceeds, 
for it is useless to look for a return in the 
shape of large, handsome bulbs unless the 
soil is in a fertile condition. Whether 
the site selected is a border, or a portion 
of one of the open quarters, it should be 
free from shade and face south. Prior to 
sowing, the surface, if lumpy, may be 


dressed with burnt refuse, but if in good 
workable condition a dressing of soot suf¬ 
fices. Either substance should be incor¬ 
porated with the surface while the latter 
is being broken down and raked to a fine 
condition. Light soils should be made as 
firm as possible by treading the surface 
after it is raked and levelled, but less 
treading is required for medium and 
heavy staples. The shallow drills—about 
1 inch deep—should stand 1 foot apart 
and the seed be sown not too thickly in 
them. Sowing may take place on or about 
August 12th. If sown too early the 
plants run to seed after being trans¬ 
planted the following spring. Reliable 
sorts for this sowing are White Leviathan 
and Giant Lemon Rocca. If sown in the 
proportion of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter an abundance of 
Onions will be available till near the end 
of the year. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Little Marvel for late sowing.— Last 
August, owing to the war, growers in this 
neighbourhood sowed Peas later than 
usual, and as we had a remarkably fine 
autumn the return was all one could wish. 
Much, however, depends upon the variety, 
soil, and situation. The land referred to 
above was a light, loamy soil. For¬ 
tunately, there was a good rainfall at the 
time of sowing, and germination was rapid 
in consequence of the soil being warm. It 
would in many places be courting failure 
to sow the usual late varieties so late in 
the season, and my note only refers to 
what may be termed the first earlies or 
dwarfs. One of the best out of several 
dwarf varieties was Sutton’s Little Marvel, 
which, though only from IS Inches to 20 
inches in height, is a heavy cropper, and. 
though such a small grower, the j)ods may 
be termed of medium size. These are 
freely produced in pairs, and the quality 
is excellent. In the case referred to the 
crop was surprising and proved a most 
profitable one. It is well to give a gener¬ 
ous root-run to obtain quick growth, and, 
should bad weather follow, it is an easy 
matter to give a little shelter. Little 
Marvel is an ideal variety for a cold frame. 
Grown thus, it may be sown in August 
with every hope of success.—F. 

Mushrooms for autumn and winter.— 
Suitable beds for the production of Mush¬ 
rooms may be made up in cool sheds and 
cellars, in cool frames, or in the open air 
if the proper materials to make the beds 
can be obtained. Stable-manure that has 
been partially dried but not exhausted by 
over-heating, obtained from a stable where 
the horses have hard food, will be the 
most suitable. The difficulty is to get 
such manure, as, to a certain extent, the 
motor has ousted the horse. I have found 
a foundation of leaves or litter sufficiently 
thick to generate a little warmth very 
economical and useful. On this lay 
G inches or 8 inches of suitably prepared 
manure in which to deposit the spawn, 
and make all firm. When dry bricks of 
spawn are used they are broken up into 
pieces about 2J inches in diameter, and 
covered with the manure 8 inches apart 
and made firm again. The beds are usu¬ 
ally spawned when the temperature is 
steady at about 80 degs. I have spawned 
beds a little hotter when they were on the 
decline. If the heat is right the spawn 
will throw out white threads at once, and 
the temperature of the beds must be 
watched. If the heat declines fast it 
should be arrested by a covering of hay 
or litter. If all are moving right the 
white buttons will show on the surface in 
about six weeks, and will require 
sprinkling with tepid water—E. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CHERRY LAURELS FOR THEIR 
FLOWERS. 

Tire Cherry Laurel is not usually grown 
for the value of its flowers, but the var. 
Miseheana, flowering shoots of which we 


reddish-brown spots which appear near 
the stalks on the underside of the newly- 
formed leaves. It is a handsome shrub, 
useful either for cutting or garden decora¬ 
tion. It should be planted in the full sun, 
as some plants which are in the shade 
have not bloomed with the same freedom 
as those fully exposed. 


long, narrow, almost Willow-like leaves, 
which rarely exceed li inches in width. 
Sussex. E. M. 

ONE OF WORCESTERSHIRE’S 
BEAUTIFUL TREES. 

Tiie Spetchley Yew ? is known and admired 
far beyond the confines of Worcestershire, 



A free-flowering foi'm of the Cherry Laurel (Prunus Lauroccrasus var. Mischeana). 


figure to-day, is a remarkably beautiful ' 
sort, which during May w r as a sheet of 
bloom. The white-flowered racemes are 
l)orne so as to almost hide the leaves. This 
Cherry Laurel, of compact, free growth, is I 
very distinct from any other I know. The 
leaves, each 3 inches in length and about 
an inch wide, commence to fall during the 
flowering period. Curious are the small, 1 


The var. Zabeliana is another excellent 
dwarf-spreading form which flow’ers W’itli 
the greatest freedom about the same time. 
Racemes about 2 inches long appear at 
the axils of every leaf, pointing upwards. 
This makes a fine low undergrowth to 
large trees, and is a useful sort for cloth¬ 
ing ugly banks. Very distinct are the 


and had it been ruthlessly destroyed, the 
regret would have been very widespread. 
It is so w’ell known and so much admired 
by those w r ho take that road from Malvern 
to London that it is very usual to see 
motors slacken speed as they pass the old 
church. Tradition has it that Sir Robert 
Berkeley or his friend John Evelyn 
planted the tree at the time they were 
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planting the interesting series of Cedars 
and other trees in the gardens, a record of 
which is preserved in the British Museum. 
In any case, it must have been planted by 
those who not only had an appreciation of 
the picturesque but with due regard that 
in future years the tree should not inter¬ 
cept light from the church, for it grows 
between the church tower and the porch, 
and stands in magnificence upon its coign 
of vantage, looking proudly down on to the 
roadway below. 

Such a possesion should be guarded as 
a precious inheritance, alike by squire, 
parson, and parishioners, who are but 
i ruxtees of what has been handed down to 
them from past ages, and no question of 
personal taste should be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with their charge of what constitutes 
a beautiful feature, not only of the little 
village of Spefcchley, but, indeed, of the 
whole countryside. E. Willmott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers on walls- —When preparing to 
cover a wall with flowering plants it is an well 
to alternate deciduous and evergreen things, 
or. at any rate, in the proportion of two to 
one, otherwise there will be a considerable 
portion of bare surface for several months of 
the year. Three of the best evergreen-flower¬ 
ing plants are Choisva ternata. Eseallonia 
macrantha. and Crataegus Pyracantha, 
although the last is more noticeable in fruit 
than flower. An occasional Camellia may be 
planted on the chance of the flowers coming 
safely through the spring frosts. The best for 
outside work are japonica, anemomeflora, 
Chandleri elegans. Donckelaari, and reti¬ 
culata.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Plants in bloom of the very early varie¬ 
ties now being sold in the streets in early 
August give us some idea of the long sea¬ 
son of this popular autumn flower, which, 
however, may be said to be at its best from 
November to the end of the year. In fact, 
the extra early kinds do not appeal to me. 
They seem quite out of place among the 
many bright flowers in the garden at this 
period, and the colours of their blooms 
have a dingy appearance. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are just now most satisfactory, the 
showery weather which has prevailed 
causing a clean, uninterrupted growth. 
Really, in the case of cultivators who are 
aiming at the production of giant flowers 
the outlook has seldom been more cheery. 
The flower-buds have appeared at a capital 
time, they are swelling freely, and the 
few stems which each plant is nllowed to 
carry seem extra strong and vigorous, with 
leaves of great size. Whether giant 
blossoms will be wanted or no this year, 
when so many of the exhibitions hitherto 
held are cancelled, is another matter. It 
is doubtful if there be any appreciable fall¬ 
ing off in the number of plants grown for 
profit in these times; certainly not in the 
late-flowering kinds. To save labour more 
plants than usual have been planted out 
instead of being grown in pots, but this 
manner of production I have never taken 
to, unless means are provided to cover the 
opening flowers without having to lift the 
plants. This, of course, is done on a large 
scale by some of our market men, who are 
noted for the fine examples they obtain for 
sale. The semi-early varieties—that is, 
those that flower in October—may well be 
treated thus by those who can protect with 
canvas to ward off nun. 

In dealing with plants in pots, then, I 
am thinking of the practice followed by 
most readers of gardening journals, to 
whom a few reminders may be welcome. 
If one could name a single item that 
causes many failures It is overcrowding. 
Maybe a score of plants are in a space 
which should be given up to half-a-dozen, 


and, consequently, the growths are thin, 
soft, and unripened. On such growth one 
cannot obtain large flowers of good colour. 

A good plan is to stand the plants so that 
the leaves of each one may be clear of 
those of its neighbour, and as the season 
goes on still allow more room, so that 
air and light can do their work. The ques¬ 
tion, too, as to the number of blossoms we 
desire is important. The flowers on plants 
for exhibition are generally reduced to 
three, but this exceptional plan is only 
carried out by the few. There are others 
who, liking Chrysanthemums out of the 
ordinary, allow every flower-bud that ap¬ 
pears to oiioii. Between the two we get 
a style of bloom much appreciated, and 
this is the kind seen in the shops of our 
leading florists. Such blooms may be had 
by allowing one only to come on each 
branch. A well-grown plant will produce 
a dozen or upwards, and this, by the way, 
is a good plan for getting first-class ex¬ 
amples of the single-flowered kinds. 

The growing of first-rate blooms again 
is a question of bud selection. From now 
onwards the plants not grown for big 
blooms will lie branching naturally at the 
ti{>s of all the stems. In the centre of 
those clusters of little shoots will be found 
tiny flower-buds. If the shoots at the 
l>oints are not removed they will grow and 
eventually smother the flower-buds. But 
if they are removed the flower-buds swell, j 
and we obtain what is known as the crown 
bud development. In the latter case the 
plants have about a month of extra time 
to build up comparatively large 
blossoms, which would otherwise go to the 
making of stems and leaves. This, in a 
word, is what the crown-bud means, and 
the matter must be attended to at once, or, 
as will be seen, valuable time is lost. 

In the way of moisture we have this 
season been assisted by pretty regular 
rains, and much labour may have been 
saved. Still, I would prefer rather more 
sunlight if this does entail more work. A 
sunny autumn, indeed, is needed. It is 
advisable from now to use stimulants. 
Nowadays there are many capital artificial 
manures on the market. These are especi¬ 
ally valuable to the town grower, who can¬ 
not obtain liquids from animal manures. 
The value of manure in a dry state is 
further enhanced by the grower being able 
to use it in wet weather when the roots 
of the plants may not need moisture. 
Country folk ore well placed, inasmuch as 
they can get sheep or cow manure, and if 
this he put into a bag, then the whole 
plunged in the water-tank, a first-class 
stimulant is ready to hand. Fowl manure 
may be used in the same way, but this, 
being comparatively strong, must be used 
with care. In each case if the water be 
just coloured and used at every application 
no harm will follow. For some years I 
have been able to obtain the drainings from 
a cowshed and have used them with capi¬ 
tal results for Chrysanthemums and other 
plants. The danger here is that there is 
little colour, and it "would be easy to give 
a dose strong enough to kill the roots of 
the plants. The necessity for proper tying 
of the stems need not lie emphasised. 
Insect pests are less troublesome just now. 
Earwigs may be caught, the fungus known 
as the “rust” seems practically extinct, 
whilst ordinary mildew on the undersides 
of the leaves may be dealt with by dusting 
them with sulphur—preferably .dark- 
coloured sulphur. It is well when the 
plants are put under glass to dust each ! 
one systematically, but there will be plenty 
of time to think about this. Top-dressing 
by adding some rich soil is frequently 
advised at this time of the year. It ap¬ 
pears to me that this is quite unnecessary, 
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for the reason that we can give the roots 
all the feeding they want in other ways. 
The most serious objection to top-dressing 
is this: Fresh earth on the surface makes 
the watering most difficult. The soil on 
the surface leads us to think the roots are 
moist, whilst that below may be dust-dry. 

II. Shoesmitii. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING GLOXINIAS. 

Will you kindly give me a few hints about 
growing good Gloxinias? My plants never 
have more than three or four flowers.—E. M. 
Birch. 

[Gloxinias luxuriate in the genial tem¬ 
perature of a mild stove or mtermediate- 
house ranging from GO degs. to 70 degs. or 
75 degs., w T ith a constantly humid 
atmosphere, freedom from draughts, and 
shade from all but very faint sunlight. 
Place the conns at first in pots about 
twice the diameter internally of the 
bulbs, using a mixture of fine loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand in nearly equal 
parts with good drainage. Plunge the pots 
in a hot-bed at 75 (legs, or SO degs., and 
give very little "water until the plants are 
well in growth, but dew them overhead 
on bright mornings. W T hen in growth 
give water more freely, and ns soon as the 
roots begin to work round the sides of the 
pots shift them into others about 2 inches 
larger, using a similar mixture of soil, but 
doubling the proportion of loam, reducing 
the sand, and adding a dash of soot and 
bone-meal or some good artificial, and also 
m;iking the soil rather firmer than at first. 
Always afford free drainage. Keep the 
plants in the hot-bed, if possible; until 
growing freely, when they may be removed 
to a shelf near the glass or on to a high 
: stage, where they will receive plenty of 
light, but shade regularly from direct sun¬ 
light. Drought must be carefully avoided 
throughout, or the-plants will be attacked 
by Ihrips and will suffer severely. Do not 
syringe the plants overhead much, and 
only with pure rain-water, but in bright or 
warm weather keep the surrounding sur¬ 
face always moist. If the plants do well, 
and have filled their pots with roots by the 
middle or end of May, they may be again 
shifted into pots a size or two larger, pro¬ 
ceeding ns before, but making the soil still 
firmer, and adding a little old hot bed 
manure, and a dose or two of some stimu¬ 
lant shortly before will enable them to get 
hold of the fresh soil the more quickly. 
When again rooted out, and the flower- 
buds are rising, feed the plants moderately 
with weak soot and guano-water, an in¬ 
fusion of horse or sheep-droppings, and to¬ 
wards the last a weak solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, \ oz. to the gallon, twice or 
thrice.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing early bulbs. —I have potted my 
earliest. Freesias, and they are now outside 
and will in due course be taken under glass, 
but not forced much. White and pink Hya¬ 
cinths have been boxed and Dotted largely, 
and are plunged in fibre and placed in a cool 
position to make roots before forcing. The 
Dutch Hyacinth growers are sending them 
over specially prepared for forcing, which 
means warmth to complete ripening after the 
bulbs are lifted. This special ripening gives 
the bulbs a very clean and firm appearance. 
It is better not to ram the soil too firmly in 
potting, as. if this is done, the roots lift the 
bulbs out of the soil. Give them a chance to 
make plenty of good roots, and the flower- 
spikes will come right.—E. H. 

Eupatorium vernale.— This is a useful sub¬ 
ject for blooming in winter and spring in the 
greenhouse. The flowers, which are white, are 
much appreciated by manv for the perfume 
they exhale, which is similar to that of the 
Heliotrope. The plants are now being shifted 
into various sized pots, so that there shall be 
an ample number available for all purposes. 
Their present quarters is a cold pit, where 
they are given an abundance of air and lightly 
shaded from hot sunshine.—G. P. K. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In iiloou August 12th .—La vender (in 
variety), Rhyncos permit in (in variety). 
Vie mu Uses (in variety), Wistaria (in 
variety), Romney an, Magnolia yrandi flora, 
M. yluucu, Roses (in great variety), 
Veanothus (in various colours), 1lydran- 
(Jtos (various), Pc roeskia atriplicifolia, 
Jttdiyofera Gerardiana (various shades), 
Zenobia pulverulcnta speciosa, Honey¬ 
suckles (several), Yuccas (in variety), 
Sun Roses and Rock Roses, Hyperlcwns 
(in variety), Arundo conspieua, Phortnium 
Cooki, Spiraea Aitchisoni, S. aria-folia, 
Spanish Chestnut, Sweet Alder, Veronicas 
(in yreat variety), Euerypltia pinnatifolia, 
Ruddleias (in variety). Passion-floorer, 
Spartium juuccum, Plagianthus Lyalli, 
Deutzias, Dcsfontaincas, A!scuius parri¬ 
ft ma, Amorpha fruticosa, hardy Fuchsias 
(various). The Daisy Rush, Mutisia decur- 
rens, Cussinia fulrida, Rerhcridopsis 
corullina. Daphne. Cneoruni, J lenziesias 
(in flee kinds). Ericas (many varieties), 
Rhus Cotinus (in variety). Cal yean I lias 
floridus, Tamarix, Rcrheris 11* ilsonar, An¬ 
dromeda polifolia, Catalpa j/iponiea, 
Weigel as, Myrtus Luma, A ralia spinosa, 
Cltrudendron tricholomum. Anemone 
japunica (in variety). Plume Poppy, 
Galtonias, Acanthus Candelabrum, 

Gladioli (in variety), Phacrlias, Hardy 
Geraniums, A ya pun thus (in variety), 
Montbrctius (in variety), Transvaal Daisy 
(various colours). Convolvulus viauritani- 
cus, Gazania splendcns, Cannas (in 
variety). Campanulas, Penlslemons 

(several). Tunica Saxifrage (double and 
single). Tufted Pansies (in yreat variety), 
fpunura coecinea, /. cardinalis, Eecremo- 
earpus scaber. Cherry Pie (in variety). 
Carnations (in great variety). Annual 
Linarias, Ivy and Street scented Pelar¬ 
goniums, Finikin yrandi flora alba, Liliums 
(several). Cardinal Lobelias, Crinum 
Powelli, C. P. album. Shamrock Pea, 
Plumbayo Larpcntir, Zausehnrria . Cali¬ 
fornia, Oral is (various), Leptosiphons. 
Perennial Peas, Sparaxis pulchcrrima. 
Diant h us sinensis, Violet Cress, Itho- 
danthe. Phlox Drummondi, Viola cornuta, 
Eierembcrgia fruteseens, Clintonia pul- 
chclla, Antiniiinums (several varieties). 
Verbenas. Atescmbryanthcmums, Porlu- 
laccas, Swan River Daisy, Evening Prim¬ 
roses, Linaria pallida. Ayalhtra en-leslis, 
Vcrbaseums, Dahlias (in variety), Salvias 
(in variety), Comfloirers. Eupntoriums, 
Aerocliniums, Gypsophilas, Tritomas 
(various). Lupins, Anthem is Keltrayi, 
Erhinops (in variety), Rose and White 
Willow Herb. Poppies, Loosestrifes, 
Coreopsis yrandi flora. Monkshoods, Poly¬ 
gonums (in variety). Meadow Rue, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum (in variety), Scnecio 
Clirorum. Double, and Single Arrow Head. 
Water Lilies (numerous varieties). Day 
Lilies, Giant Water Plantain, Phragmitis 
communis, Veronica Candida, Sitcne 
Sehafta. Aster Ameltus, A. Novi Relyii, 
G ode tins, Lavutrra tYimcstris (in various 
colours), A ratio cordaia. Love in a Mist, 
Coliinsio bieotor, Cilia, Erigcrons, Del¬ 
phiniums, Sweet Sultans, Clarkias, 
Cosmos, Potentillas, Staehys Corsica, 
Thalietrum Delavayi, Seabiosas (in , 
variety), Grom wells, Rergamots, Ero• 
ilium. Willow Gentian, Achilleas (in 
variety). Sea nollies (several), Geums, I 
Peruvian Lilies, Goat’s Rue, Anchusa, 
Hollyhocks, Rudbeckia purpurea, Commc- 
lina nirlestis, Sandwort, Androsaec lanu¬ 
ginosa, Aster alpinus, Dryns octoprtala. 
Cist us alyssoides. Callirhoc involuerata, 
Epilobium pedunenlare, Eritriehium 
strict um, Rope Grass (Rcstio), Aponogcton 
yrandiflorum. 


Work op the week. —The time lias new 
arrived when the various alterations to be 
carried out during the coming autumn c* d 
wiuter should he settled, as many things 
that have occupied the same beds for n 
number of years, and which cease to 
interest, should bo overhauled, and soi v 
thing of a different character planted in 
their place. A large bed now full of Cur- 
nations will probably ho tilled with a 
selection of the l>ost yellow Roses with a 
groundwork of Giant Forget-uie-nots. 



Strcjjtocarjjus Wend land i. 


Reils must Ik* selected for Carnations, as 
those call for rather special treatment in 
tiu* matter of soil. These have generally 
been grown in groups of several varieties 
in a bed. but this year we propose to plant 
(in certain cases) in beds of one variety 
only. The quarters for autumn.-sown 
Sweet Pens must Is.* selected, as these will 
require preparation. On heavy soils the 
seeds may lie sown during the latter end 
of September, a little later on warm, 
sandy soils. Sweet Peas sown last 


autumn are now over 10 feet high. A few’ 
plants from cuttings of Androsace Wat- 
kinsl have been put out on a warm and 
well drained bank, which is kept in i>osi- 
tion by a low, retaining wall. Choice 
alpiues are very happy in this posi¬ 
tion. Gladioli now flowering freely have 
been lightly staked to protect them from 
rough winds. Crinum Powelli and C. 
Powelli album are flowering freely. A 
little Bracken throw’n over their roots in 
winter is all the protection they receive. 
Hardy Heaths that have passed out of 
flower are growing freely, and promise 
well for the future. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Forget-me-nots. A large number of M. 
dissitiflora and M. d. Perfection lias been 
pricked off in lines in the kitchen garden. 
The latter is later in blooming, but it has 
a larger and very striking flower, which is 
very telling when the plants are massed. 
M. dissitiflora is largely used for planting 
in the rough Grass under deciduous trees. 
Employed in this way the effect is excel¬ 
lent, provided care is taken to avoid all 
formality in the planting. 

Canterbury Bells. -These have been 
transferred from the boxes Into which 
they were pricked off to the o|K*n ground 
anil planted in rows for v the sake of con¬ 
venience when hoeing the ground. By the 
middle of Uctolier these will have made 
line strong plants and be ready for setting 
out in borders and the wild garden. 

Sweet Williams.— A good quantity of Hie 
variety Pink Beauty has lH*en planted out 
with a view to having n reserve of plants 
for drawing upon when planting-time 
arrives. 

Hardy Cyclamens.— A hod in a semi- 
shaded spot has Imen well drained and 
tilled with a suitable compost in which to 
plant conns of these dainty autumn and 
spring-flowering plants. 

Border Carnations. — The flowering 
season is now quite over, and layering is 
being proceeded with in earnest. In con¬ 
sequence of tlie weather being so showery 
tlie beauty of Hie blooms has been sadly 
marred during the latter part of the 
flowering period. 

Michaelmas Daisies. —These require fre¬ 
quently lookiug to, giving a tie here and 
there to prevent the growths from falling 
about ami sjtoiling tlie appearance of the 
plants. If the growths are allowed to 
break loose and remain unattended to for 
any length of time their ]>oints speedily 
turn upwards, which no after attention 
will remedy. Recent rains have suited 
these moisture-loving plants, and they 
look very promising. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— These have 
arrived at that stage when if not sup¬ 
ported and securely tied, rough winds will 
do a considerable amount of mischief. A 
good stake—not too obtrusive—placed in 
tlie centre of the plant usually answers 
for them. All side growths can then ho 
secured to the stake with stout strands of 
green raffia. 

Herbaceous borders.— There are many 
plants, such ns Ileleniums, Sunflowers, 
and so on, which have yet to be supported 
to prevent them from spreading about, 
thus dninnging other things and beeomiug 
very untidy in appearance. The upper 
l»rtions of Pea-sticks have been employed 
for this purpose this season witli marked 
success, tlie result being that the plants 
look far more natural when so supported 
than when three or more stakes are em¬ 
ployed. 

Hydrangeas. — A number of these 
planted out will shortly be in flower. So 
used, they are very effective, nml entail 
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but little trouble beyond affording a good 
soaking of water now and again in dry 
weather. A good batch of cuttings to 
furnish plants for flowering in pots next 
May and June has been put into moderate 
warmth to strike. 

Callas. —The crowns have been shaken 
out and repotted, some singly, others 
three and four in a pot, according to the 
purpose for which the plants are required. 
The pots are standing for the present in 
an open, sunny spot. 

8milax. —The crowns for affording a 
good supply of trails for winter use are 
sending up a great quantity of growths, 
which are being trained on strands of fine 
green twine fastened to pegs in the pots 
at the one end and to the roof trellis at 
the other. Slender trails of a considerable 
length are secured in this way. 

Double Primulas. —Plants that were pro¬ 
pagated as advised in a former note should 
now be potted Into 5-inch and fl-inch pots. 

A compost of two-thirds loam, one-third 
leaf-mould, and a small quantity of 
manure with a liberal addition of sand 
suits their requirements. It was formerly 
the rule to add a little peat, blit this is 
not necessary if the loam is full of fibre. 
Double Primulas succeed best if given a 
111 tie more warmth than is generally 
accorded the single sorts. 

Bedding-plants.— Prepa ration for the 
propagation of all that are increased from 
cuttings should now be made. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved types 
may be struck in boxes and the more 
tender subjects in pans and pots. If a list 
of requirements is prepared beforehand, 
then the exact number of boxes, etc., can 
be got ready, and much time saved. Loam 
and leaf-mould being the principal ingre¬ 
dients in the way of compost, a good 
stock of both should be mixed ready and 
]mssed through a fine sieve, saving the 
riddlings to place over the crocks in the 
bottom of the boxes, etc. The receptacles 
should be filled to within half an inch of 
the top with the soil, which should be 
made firm and then surfaced with 
conrse silver sand. Several subjects, such 
as Calceolarias, Pentstemons, perennial 
Phloxes, etc., need not be propagated till 
the end of September, when the cuttings 
can be pricked direct into a bed of soil 
made up in a cold-frame. Hollyhock cut¬ 
tings, if taken with a heel and inserted 
singly in small pots, will strike quickly if 
I»1 need in a frame and kept close for the 
time being. 

Parsley in boxes.— Where difficulty is 
experienced, owing to damp and other 
causes, in maintaining a good supply of 
Parsley during the winter the plan of 
growing a good quantity of roots in boxes, 
or large i>ots if preferred, should be re¬ 
sorted to. The plants should be lifted 
from the open ground, giving those the 
preference which were raised from seed 
sown last April or May. After the recent 
rains these will lift well and should at 
once be transferred either to the boxes or 
jwts. If the latter are previously parti¬ 
ally filled with a fairly rich compost the 
balls will only need to be surrounded with 
the same bind of soil and made firm after¬ 
wards. For some time to come they enn 
stand outdoors. The most suitable winter 
quarters for Parsley grown thus is a 
Peach-house or vinery which can be freely 
ventilated on all favourable occasions. In 
these days frames are usually required 
for other purposes, otherwise, if one can 
1k» spared, it may now be filled with 
Parsley, which, in the event of the coming 
winter being severe, will prove very 
serviceable. 

Huts.— These are plentiful this season, 
and they are, now that an abundance of 
moisture has reached the roots, swelling 


apace. A keen look-out for squirrels has 
to be kept, otherwise they will quickly 
ruin the crop. Hard as it may seem, 
powder and shot is the only remedy to use 
against them. 

Loam.— The present and next month are 
a good time in which to dig, cart, and 
stack a quantity of loam for the ensuing 
season’s requirements. The turves should 
be dug about 3 inches in thickness and of 
a convenient length and width, so that 
they will bind one another together when 
the stack is built. The top of the stack 
should be ridge-sliaped and cased over 
with turves of good length to render it as 
watertight as possible. Where it can be 
had, turf from an old sheep pasture 
generally affords the best loam for general 
purposes. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — The heavy 
rains during the last month have 
thoroughly soaked the borders. The trees 
are healthy, vigorous, and free from in¬ 
sects, and only require sun to ripen up a 
fine crop of fruit. Continue to stop all 
strong growths and keep the shoots trained 
in to let in light and air. 

Pears. —The few varieties, such as 
Jargonelle, Beurr6 Giffard, Clapp’s 
Favourite, and Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
that ripen at this season, need daily atten¬ 
tion. Allow the fruits to become fairly 
ripe before gathering them, so that they 
may be eaten almost direct from the tree, 
when their full flavour will be appreciated. 
With so little sun I fear that flavour will 
be poor in most fruits. 

Strawberries.—' The showery weather is 
favourable to the growth of young plants 
recently put out. Continue to remove all 
runners ns fast as they appear, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the 
plants. A few rows of young plants have 
been put out for supplying runners next 
season. All flower-spikes are removed 
throughout the season. 

Calanthes having now filled their pots 
with roots require copious supplies of 
water whenever the compost becomes dry, 
but during dull weather water must be 
afforded with the greatest care or the new 
leaves and pseudo-bulbs that are now form¬ 
ing will become spotted and diseased. 
Flants thoroughly w’ell rooted are, at 
alternate waterings, given weak liquid 
manure. It is important at this period to 
expose the plants to all the sunlight possi¬ 
ble; also to admit plenty of fresh air. The 
plants should be raised well up to the roof- 
glass, and so arranged that each will ob¬ 
tain its full share of sunlight. 

Malmaison Carnations. — The earliest- 
layered plants are now ready for potting. 
The layers are severed from the parent 
plants a few days before lifting them. The 
compost for the young plants will consist 
of fibrous loam, lime rubble, sand, a little 
wood-ashes, and manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed. Pot very firmly, keeping 
the collar of the plant above the soil. After 
potting, the plants should be placed in a 
cool house or frame. Give the plants a 
good watering after potting and spray 
them lightly overhead until they have re¬ 
covered from the check to the roots,- when 
the spraying should be gradually discon¬ 
tinued. 

Buddleia variabllis. — This beautiful 
flowering shrub and its varieties 
Veitchiana, magnifies, and superba, are 
very handsome shrubs which bloom during 
late summer and autumn. The Buddleia 
ripens seed in plenty, and the plants are 
all the better If what is not required of 
this be removed as soon as the flowers are 
over. They can, also be easily increased 
by cuttings take* when the growths have 


got moderately firm. It appears to thrive 
best in a young state, and the stock ought 
to be renewed occasionally either by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Hydrangea paniculata is also a very 
handsome late-flowering shrub and should 
be grown in quantity in suitable situations 
in the garden. This plant requires a rich, 
moist soil. It looks particularly well by 
the waterside or against a dark back¬ 
ground. In such situations the stately 
white panicles of bloom are very attractive. 

Lavender.— This is very effective when 
massed in beds or interspersed with other 
shrubs. It also forms an excellent dwarf 
hedge by the sides of the kitchen or flower 
garden paths. The bushes are now in full 
flower, and the spikes will soon be ready 
for cutting, which should be done on a fine 
day. The shoots require clipping annually 
to keep the plant in a proper shape. This 
should be done directly after the flowers 
are over. Lavender is easily increased 
from cuttings, which should be inserted in 
a cold frame, keeping the lights closed 
until roots have formed. There are several 
varieties, which differ slightly in habit. 

8pring Cabbage.— The earliest plants of 
the first sowing will be planted out as soon 
as ready. A plot of ground recently occu¬ 
pied by Onions has been prepared by deep 
digging and manuring. After the ground 
is made firm the plants are put out in rows 
18 inches apart and 1 foot between the 
plants, so that in early spring the alternate 
ones can be removed for filling gaps, which 
often occur after a wet winter. Plant 
very firmly. 

Celery is growing freely and looking re¬ 
markably well. Carefully remove all the 
surplus side grow T ths and attend to blanch¬ 
ing. It is a great mistake to attempt to 
blanch too much of each stem at one time. 
About every succeeding ten days a small 
portion of fine soil should be added, taking 
care that the whole of the leaf stalks are 
drawn tightly together and the soil placed 
firmly, if the Celery fly makes its appear¬ 
ance take steps to destroy the grubs before 
any serious damage is done. 

Carrots raised from seeds sown early in 
July have been thinned to tl inches apart. 
The plants are given frequent light dust¬ 
ings of soot whilst the dew is on the foliage 
and also during damp weather. 

Turnips will also be thinned as quickly 
as possible and the foliage dusted in the 
early morning with soot and wood-ashes 
mixed to keep the Turnip fly in check. If 
the crops already sown are not sufficient to 
furnish a supply of Turnips throughout 
the winter there is still time to make 
another sowing on a sheltered border. 
Select some quick-growing variety for this 
purpose. 

Maize and Indian Corn. — Though the 
plants have made splendid growth the dull 
weather has been unfavourable for the de¬ 
velopment of the cobs. Remove as much 
foliage as can be spared to allow the air 
and sunlight to reach the cobs. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lavender.— In the course of the week 
the crop of Lavender has been harvested. 
The plants have flowered very freely, and 
if the spikes are not quite so massive as 
usual, owing to the drought of early 
summer, they are perhaps much more 
fragrant than in seasons when there is 
less sun. This cutting applies only to 
spikes grown for drying, the flowers of 
fhose in the borders being permitted to 
remain. Towards the end of the month 
cuttings may be put in. These do quite 
well in cold-frames; but the practice fol¬ 
lowed here is to put the cuttings into 
boxes and to give them the same winter 
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treatment as is afforded to Pelargoniums. 
They require to be kept on the dry side 
throughout the dull months, and in spring, 
if reboxed and given more space between 
the plants, they soon make very useful 
•tuff. Lavender can, of course, be easily 
raised from seed, but by using cuttings 
time is saved. 

Cueumbere. —Top-dressings were given 
to plants now bearing freely in frames. 
It is much better to give such top-dress¬ 
ings gradually than to place a large bulk 
of material on the roots at one time. If 
the loam used for this purpose is of fairly 
good quality there is no need for artificial 
or liquid manure. When stimulants are 
given there is always a danger of gross 
and infertile shoots, and, in any case, 
Cucumbers if given sufficient heat and 
moisture are apt to grow rampantly. 
Regular stopping is necessary in order 
that fertility may be maintained, and any 
superfluous leaves must be removed, so 
that all the light and air possible may 
reach the plants in the rapidly shortening 
days. 

Peaches. —When rli>cning, Peaches can¬ 
not have too much air, and unless the 
borders should appear to be over dry no 
further waterings ought to be given after 
the final swelling takes place. If the 
foliage is at this time healthy, no danger 
is to be apprehended from insects; but 
even in the case of a trifling outbreak of 
red-spider no alarm need be felt. The 
crop, as a rule, is soon over, and after¬ 
wards the regular free use of the syringe 
will soon bring things to the normal again. 
It is good practice to gather up fallen 
foliage almost day by day, for it is very 
often due to the neglect of this precaution 
that outbreaks of insect or fungoid 
troubles may be traced. Peaches ought 
to be gathered when they readily part 
from their stalks when a little pressure is 
brought to bear on the base of the fruits. 
The crop upon walls is, so far, very en¬ 
couraging. and earlier trees have been 
netted. The netting in this case is chiefly 
to prevent damage to ripened fruits which 
may chance to drop, for I have never 
fciown birds interfere with Peaches or 
with Nectarines, their chief enemies being 
mice or a stray rat, against which cotton 
nets are worthless. When signs of these 
vermin are noticed recourse is imme¬ 
diately had to traps, various sorts of 
which are used, including the deadly 
“ breakback ” as well as the ordinary 
spring traps. 

Winter-flowering plants ought at this 
time to be encouraged to make as much 
growth as possible, and to be repotted as 
occasion requires. In the case of the 
Lorraine Begonias, Bryophyllums, Pentas 
carnea, and Justlcias, some plants are 
almost certain to take a lead from others. 
These ought to be repotted whenever their 
growth warrants a shift, instead of, as is 
too often the case, leaving them to starve 
until the bulk of the batch is attended to. 
Rex Begonias seem to have fallen upon evil 
days, hut they are worthy of renewed atten¬ 
tion, for not only is their folittge highly 
ornamental, but they bloom fairly Tvell 
throughout the winter and spring when 
given moderate stove heat. Salvias and 
Eupatoriums, now making very promising 
growth, were during the week looked over, 
any premature blooms being suppressed 
and any needed pinching attended to. If 
for any purpose small plants of these very 
showy and accommodating subjects should 
be required, cuttings put into the propa¬ 
gating case and kept close will soon emit 
roots, and if the little plants are after¬ 
wards grown coolly until they reach 5-inch 
p ots they make very useful stuff. 

Cytteue racemosus. — Small, bushy 
plants Of C. racemosus are very useful for 


house work, and last over a considerable 
period. Larger plants in 10-inch or 
12rinch pots are valuable in many ways, 
for not only do they add much to the 
brightness of conservatory or greenhouse 
during winter and spring, but, in addition, 
it is possible to cut large quantities of 
their sweetly-scented sprays. 

Arum Lliies. —Whether planted out or 
ripened off in the pots in which they were 
grown, the time is at hand when Arum 
Lilies must be overhauled. All depends, 
of course, upon the time at which they 
are required, but it is best not to delay 
the annual repotting. In either case, 
after repotting, it is necessary to be care¬ 
ful with the watering for a short time 
until the roots get to work in the fresh 
soil. Afterwards, watering must be 
copious. A good, holding loam with just 
sufficient sand to make it porous, and with 
a dash of soot added, wMll be found to give 
good results. When the plants are coming 
into bloom liquid stimulants can safely he 
given should it be considered necessary. 

Vegetable garden.— Owing to almost 
daily rains of some violence, it has been 
nearly impossible to accomplish any work 
among the vegetables. In comparatively 
dry intervals further (and final) plantings 
were made of Early Ulm Savoy and of 
Curly Kale. Growth is well maintained 
among winter vegetables, and mid-season 
crops of Peas and of Cauliflowers are turn¬ 
ing in well. French Beans, now plentiful, 
are adding variety to the vegetables 
already in use, and surplus pods will be 
picked when quite young for bottling and 
preserving. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 17th, 1915. 

The meeting held on the above date, while 
considerably below the average for the 
time of year, was not without interest or 
variety. Its outstanding feature was the 
remarkable exhibit of vegetables from the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, and for which 
a gold medal and the Lindley medal for 
culture appeared but its due reward. High- 
class in its every detail and artistically 
displayed, it is doubtful whether any vege¬ 
table exhibit has ever been more attrac¬ 
tively placed before the public. Phloxes 
from Haywards Heath and Gladioli from 
Langport were in perfection. 

ROSES. 

The only exhibit of Roses was that from 
Mr. John Pigg, Royston, Herts, who staged 
a superb gathering of these flowers. The 
richly-coloured Mme. Edouard Herriot was 
arranged in the centre, some 200 or 300 
flowers being used, with fine effect. Two 
superb yellows, the fine Hybrid Briar 
Rayon d’Or and Duchess of Wellington, 
occupied prominent positions, while such 
as Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (white), Mme. 
Hoste (cream), and Lady Pirrie were in 
equally imposing array. The fragrant 
yellow-flowered Lady Hillingdon was also 
much In evidence. 

CUT SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
staged a collection of these. Among the 
principal items was a series of Buddleias, 
magnifiea, Veitchiana, and ampliesima, 
all forms of variabilis. Ceanothuses, too, 
were most effective, C. Ceres, C. Gloire de 
Versailles, C. Amoldi, and the pinky-white 
C. albus plenus being remarked among 
them. Catalpa bignoniodes purpurea, 
Tricuspidaria dependens (white, fringed 
flowers), and fruiting sprays of Hippo pine 
rhamnoides and salicifolia were also re¬ 
marked. Probably the finest thing in 
flower was Hypericum Moserianum Henryi, 
of rich golden colour and a great improve¬ 
ment on the type. 


GLADIOLI. 

Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, Lang¬ 
port, staged a large collection, the arrange¬ 
ment—a double table—constituting an 
avenue, and, In this respect, similar to 
that adopted at the previous meeting. On 
the present occasion, however, large- 
flowered varieties predominated, and of 
these we selected White Swan, Mrs. 
Asquith (creamy-white), Lady Aberdeen 
(fine yellow). Lady Muriel (soft primrose'), 
Flame of War, and Prince of Orange as a 
few of the best. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Nor¬ 
wood, filled a table with a choice assort¬ 
ment of single and double named tuberous 
Begonias of a high-class strain. All sec¬ 
tions were well represented. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
had an excellent exhibit of Bouvardias 
and Ferns. The former were displayed in 
groups, such indispensable sorts as Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland (rich scarlet), elegans 
(scarlet), Priory Beauty (pink), and the 
large white-flowered Humboldti corymbi- 
flora being prominent. Interspersed with 
Adinntum Farleyense, Nephrolepis, Poly- 
podium glaucura Mayi, and others, a 
pleasing effect was secured. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The herbaceous Phloxes from Mr. James 
Box, Haywards Heath, were much the 
finest thing in this section. They were 
both well grown and imi>osingiy displayed. 
Obviously the recent abundant rains have 
suited these things, huge trusses and tine 
flowers being general. Arthur Ranee 
(salmon), Dr. Charcot (violet), Dr. 
Konigshofer (brilliant orange-scarlet), 
Widar (of Parina Violet tone), Violetta, 
Iris, Frau Antoine Buchner, Tapis Blanc, 
and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins (three excellent 
whites) are a few good ones. In another 
group Mr. Box had the charming Sparaxis 
pulcherrima, Stenanthium robustum 
(feathered white plumes), and Asclepias 
tuberosa among many seasonable flowers. 

Messrs. W. Cutbusli and Sons, Highgate, 
N., had a considerable showing of good 
herbaceous flowers with pyramids of 
Gladioli in the background. The pale pink 
variety America was in strong force. 
Lilium Henryi was excellent. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley Green, 
Slough, arranged a very effective group 
amid Ferns of Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
one of the most elegant hardy flowers now 
in cultivation. 

Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham, brought 
an extensive exhibit of Delphiniums, the 
joint result of a secondary flowering and 
spring-divided plants. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had big 
vases of Lilium Henryi,, Veronica subses- 
silis, Veratrum nigrum, and Fucomis 
punctata. Verba scums were also pro¬ 
minent. From 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keeton, came an interest¬ 
ing lot of hardy plants, choicer morsels 
including Astilbe simplieifolia, Origanum 
sipyleum, Escallonia oregana (very pretty 
pink flower). Erica Maweana (a particu¬ 
larly good red large-flowered Heath), and a 
handsome lot of Eucryphia pinnatlfolia. 

Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, contributed 
Phloxes, several Senecios, with Gaillar- 
dias and Cimicifugas. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, W T isbech, 
sent a small, though exceedingly attrac¬ 
tive, exhibit of Lobelia cardinalls de 
Brinsen, a pretty variety of rosy-carmine 
hue, approximating in colour to Carmine 
Gem. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
showed the very beautiful Vanda teres 
Andersoni, the pure-white Ccelogyne 
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Moopeana, Brassia Forgetiana, together 
with Laelio-Cattleyas and Anguloas. 

Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, N., 
staged several distinct and beautiful varie¬ 
ties of Cattleya Sybil. 

Messrs. Cliarlesworth and Co., Hay-1 
wards Heath, contributed an interesting 
lot of Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, and 
Cattleya Gaskellinna alba. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Pembury, Kent, 
had quite an array of novelties, Odon- 
tonla Charlesworthi (Fowler’s variety) 
IxMiig very fine, as was also Odontoglossum 
I‘resident Poineart* (a very dark-coloured 
variety). 

The finest tiling in a group from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex, 
was Cattleya Hardyana His Majesty, 
which gained- a first-class certificate 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The gold medal exhibit of vegetables 
from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldeuham 
House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), 
was the outstanding feature of the meet¬ 
ing, and it is doubtful if ever before such 
all-round excellence has been seen. From 
such an exhibit it is clear that, with the 
highest cultural effort, artistic display is 
also jioesible of attainment. In large de¬ 
gree this was secured by vari-eoloured ] 
Capsicums in scarlet, gold, and crimson, by j 
pyramids of golden and scarlet Tomatoes, 
the variety Peacliblow playing a not un¬ 
important part, by Beans of diverse hues, 
by Marrows of varied form and colour, 
and much besides. A background of 
Celery, Leeks, Globe Artichokes, and 
Cauliflowers was also very fine. Hardly 
anything of which the vegetable garden is 
capable was absent. In addition to the 
gold medal, the Lindley medal for culture 
was also awarded. 

Messrs. Bide and Sons, Alma Nurseries, 
Farnham, contributed a number of boxes 
of gathered fruits of their new Tomato, 
The Recruit, the cut bunches of which 
demonstrated in an unmistakable manner 
the heavy-cropping qualities of the variety, 
which is of medium size, good form, and 
excellent colour. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


LAW AIMD CUSTOM. 

Smell from neighbour’s poultry-houses 

(Enquirer).— If the sanitary inspector has 
surveyed the place and reports that it is 
well kept and that the smell is not detri¬ 
mental to health, and if you cannot get any 
support from your neighbours in making 
a complaint, I am afraid your chance of 
getting anything done is a very remote one. 
You say that the smell you object to is a 
smell of creosote with which the poultry- 
house is stained, and you also suggest that 
it combines with the smell of the fowls to 
make something very disagreeable. 1 
really think you will have to put up with 
it, at all events so far as the legal aspect 
of the matter is concerned. Your only 
course would be to start a big expensive 
action in the Chancery Division, which, I 
might say, you would not have the re¬ 
motest prospect of winning.— Barrister. 

Notice by under-gardener (Aberdeen).— 
I do not profess to know very much about 
the local customs of Scotland, but so far 
as England and AVales are concerned an 
under-gardener is understood to be en¬ 
titled to receive, and, consequently, to be 
bound to give, one month’s notice to 
terminate his employment. If he leaves 
in a fortnight when he is not entitled to 
do so he will forfeit his right to any wages 
that may have accrued due since t)je last 
date of payment.— Barrister, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


and some of the side shoots where thick w 
all that is necessary, and this only need be 
done when the growth is luxuriant. 


Questions. —Queries and answers arc in¬ 
serted in Garden I no free of. charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: Alt communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardentno, 
6,1, Lincoln's Inn Folds, London; \\ .C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pru- 
LIS1IKR. The. name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any destination he 
may desire to be. nsrd in the jtaprr. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece, of /taper, the. name, and address 
bein'/ added to each, d* Gardening has to be 
scut to press scant days in ad mure of date, 
queries cannot afuxiys be. replied to in the issue 
immediately followin'/ their receipt. II c do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All vdio wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) JS r ot more than four plants should he sent 
in any one week by the. same corres/toudent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming ftniit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. IIV: have 
received from steer'd correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many eases 
being unripe and otherwise, poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


Roses not opening (G. IF.).— 1 The failure of 
the flowers to open is probably due to want of 
stamina in the plants through dryness at the 
roots, as you say that your soil is “ light on 
chalk.” W r ell loosen the soil all round the 
plants, and give a thorough soaking of water 
and then add a mulch of well-rotted manure, 
watering freely through this, so as to convey 
the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 

Plants under Roses (H. C. Tait ).—As re¬ 
gards plants to go under Roses, the best way is 
to go to the same garden again, and take a 
note. There is a great variety from Stonecrops 
to Pansies. The Pansies we call Tufted are 
among the most beautiful things for this pur¬ 
pose. If you have a damp border the Forget-me- 
not you saw in the name place is a fine plant 
under Roses. The two Bindweeds you saw in 
bloom are Convolvulus tenuissimus and C. 
mau ritan icus. 

Annuals failing (E. M. Birch X— You say 
nothing of soil or treatment, and as the 
failure is “outside ” and with “common 
annuals," we can only suggest the |wo most 
probable causes viz., bad seed or too deep 
sowing. Mignonette, for example, is so gener¬ 
ally reliable when sown in the open ground 
that we cannot but think there are circum¬ 
stances in the case of which we have no in¬ 
formation. Such seeds but require the finest 
soil covering, and as the failure has extended 
to two seasons, we. imagine some cultural 
error is at the root of the trouble. 

FRUIT. 


Keeping Walnuts (A. Tauter).— Walnuts 
keep best when allowed to fall from the trees, 
but if that cannot be done, then they should 
be gathered when it is found that the green 
coats part readily from the shells, laid out on 
a floor to dry. and after having been separated 
from the coats cleaned by putting a peck at a 
time into a sack held by two persons, who 
would by the upward and outward motion of 
their arms allow the Nuts to run backward 
and forward in the sack. Then they may be 
put into large jars or similar receptacles with 
a little drv salt strewn in among the layers to 
ward off mildew. A cool, dry store is beet, 
and when wanted a gentle rub through a 
coarse bag, as before, will brighten them up. 

Seedling Peach-trees (Tim ).—You should in 
the autumn plant out your seedling Peach- 
trees against a Bouth wall, pruning back to 
within 2 feet of the ground and training the 
young shoots to the wall. Peaches will not do 
any good as cordons, as the restriction of 
growth in this form of culture is prejudicial 
to the success of the tree. By treating the 
trees as we have suggested above you may in 
a few years get them to bear, and so judge 
whether they are worth growing, as you must 
understand that even when the seedlings do 
fruit the produce may be quite useless. You 
might get the trees to fruit earlier were you 
to ask someone to graft some of the shoots 
on to a Plum stock, or, better still, bud dur¬ 
ing the present month. 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus beds (A. L .).—The most useful 
roots in all Asparagus beds are those which lie 
nearest the top of the ground, but if weeds are 
permitted each year to take possession of the 
soil of the beds, it is not to he wondered at 
that the roots take a downward course and the 
produce gradually become poorer. Autumn 
manuring is all very well, although on heavy 
soils we consider this an evil. The chief points 
of good Asparagus culture lie in feeding from 
the surface by means of artificial fertilisers 
during showery weather after cutting has 

ceased. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Garden rubbish (W. 1). P.).—Collect all the 
rough mowings and the Grass from the mow¬ 
ing machine and put them into a hole in any 
out-of-the-way part of the garden. I irst put 
in a layer of the Grass, then on this sprinkle 
some lime, on this another layer of Grass, add¬ 
ing the Grass and lime in alternate layers. 
Bv the end of the season you will have a valu¬ 
able lot of manure, which will come in useful 
in the culture of vegetables and flowers. All 
the waste from the kitchen garden may also 
be added. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. Weston .—If you will carefully follow in 
our " Calendar Notes " the list of plants given 
weeklv that are in flower you will thus get a 
good idea of the season of blooming of open- 

air hardy plants.- M. B.- To the list of 

plants you give you could add Daffodils, 
Spinras. Tulips. Azaleas, and many shrubs 
that would be useful if given a little warmth. 

_ /j. ll .—After so many years, during 

which the soil has no doubt become exhausted, 
we would advise you to lift all the plants m 
the coming autumn, remake the bed. and re¬ 
plant the Roses.—— Mrs. M. D. Morse. Under 
the circumstances the only thing you can do 
is to net the lines over. 


NAVES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Injury to Pear leaves (H. C. J .).—The leaves 
you send have been attacked by the Pear-leaf 
blister-mite. As soon next spring as you see 
signs of the attack the infested leaves should 
be picked off and the rest sprayed with some 
insecticide, as paraffin emulsion, making sure 
that the insecticide reaches the undersides of 
the leaves. It would be well, too, when the 
leaves have fallen in the autumn, to gather 
them up and burn them and spray the trees 
with caustic alkali solution. 

American Gooseberry-mildew (F. ,4. IV.X— 
No certain cure for American Gooseberry- 
mildew is knowui, though one or two sub- 
stanoes, like Bordeaux mixture and lime-sul¬ 
phur, will keep it in check. The most ap¬ 
proved method of dealing with it is to cut off 
all the tips of the shoots on which the'fungus 
is likely to pass the winter. This measure is. 
however, only partially successful, though it 
will be likely to produce better results if 
carried out in November than if left until 
January or February. If you have an out¬ 
break of the American Gooseberry-mildew you 
must immediately give notice to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Summer-pruning Currants (G.). —This, 
although a good practice if done judiciously, 
is liable to do more harm than good if carried 
to excess. The effect of cutting off nearly all 
the grow'th as we have sometimes seen done is 
anything but beneefiial to the bushes. We 
would strongly advise, however, the stopping 
of the shoots early on trees trained on walls, 
as if this is left too long the lower leaves 
drop off, and without good foliage the fruit 
never keeps well. On open bushes in the open, 
merely stopping the strongest of the leading 


Names of plants.— C. Champernownc.—l,' 
illomia coccmea; 2, Leptosiphon roseus. 
_C. S. I— 1. Inula Helenium; 2. Geranium 
ndressi; 3, Veronica spicata; 4. Galega offici- 

ilis alba.- -D. 1, Begonia Worthiana; 2. 

emerocallis flava; 3, Lavatera trimeetns; 4, 

mtaurea ragusina.- S. R. M.—1, v eratrum 

grum; 2, GSnothera Fraseri; 3, Helenium 

lrnilnm; 4, Clarkia elegans fl.-pl.- Fish.— 

indly send us more matured specimens.^- 

. 11. IV.-—1, Astrantia major; 2, Helenium 
imiliim; 3, Galega officinalis: 4, Lathyrus 

•tundifolius.- H. G— 1, Asclepiaa curas- 

Aica; 2. Spiraea ariaefolia; 3, Spiraea 
umalda; 4. Achillea pturmica fl.-pl.—-k-—L 
tie False Caper Plant (Euphorbia Lathyris); 

Montbretia crocosmiapflora; 3. Thauctrum 

tvum; 4, Echinops Ritro.- E.— 1, Desfon- 

Linea spinosa; 2, Tradescantia virginica; 3, 
vsimacliia vulgaris; 4, Sedum album. 

J. Carlow. —Please send better specimen, 
lat which you send is too withered up to 
•rify. 

Names of fruits.— E. J.—Apples: 1, Irish 

each; 2, Keswick Codim.- F. M.—Apples : 1, 

eautv of Bath; 2, Lord Suflield. Pears: 3, 
irgonelle; 4, Beurrd Giffard. U .—Apples : 

Manks Codlin; 2. Early Margaret; 3, Irish 

each; 4, Devonshire Quarrenden.- L. I. — 

pple is Joanetting. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


A. Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea.— Bulbs, 

R. Sydbnham, Ltd., Tenby-street, Birmingham. 
—Bulb List for 1915. 
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The SOAP with 
a CHARACTER 


PEAKING FROM PRAC¬ 
TICAL EXPERIENCE, 

the old folks gladly 


testify to the outstanding 
merits of Hudson’s Soap. 
To them, Hudson’s Soap typifies 
Perfect Cleanliness. It is the one 
Soap most useful for a hundred-and - 
one purposes. It saves time at the 
wash tub.—Saves work and worry.— 
Keeps Linen sweet and wholesome. 
It is splendid for Woodwork and 
Painted Surfaces. It is always used 
for Washing up after Meals. 


HUDSON S SOAP 


R S. HUDSON LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH & LONDON. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON AUG. 17, 1915. 


STORE YOUR FRUIT 

™ ORR'5 


Easily Handled and 
occupy the minimum 
of space. 

Price 

2 . 4 /~ perdoj. 

Carnap® paid 
In d 03 - lots, 
sije 

28 by 25in by 5*. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificates. 

Cattleya Uardyana His Majesty, from Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Jarris Brook, Sussex; Odontonia Charlesworthi 
(Fowler's var.), from Mr J. G. Fowler; Odontoglossum 
President Poincard, from Mr. J. G. Fowler. 

Awards of Merit. 

Lrelio-Cattleya Golden Queen, from Messrs Flory and 
Black, Slough ; Cattleya Sibyl, var. rotundobella, from Mr. 
J. G. Fowler; Cattleya Drapsiana, var. rlrosa, from Mr. 
J. G. Fowler. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. —Mr. J. G. Fowler; Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Silver Banknian.— Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Dahlia Geraldine Edwards, from Messrs. Stredwirk and 
Son, St. Leonards-on-Sea; Dahlia Petrol, from Messrs. 
Stredwick and Son ; Poterium ohtusum, from Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. — Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, for Phloxes; 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, for Gladioli; Mr. John Pigg, 
Hoyston, Herts, for Roses. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
for hardy plnnts; Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
for greenhouse plants; Mr. W. Miller. Wisbech, for hardy 
flowers; Messrs. Peed and Son, Norwood, for Begonias; 
Mr. W. Wells, Jr., Merstham, for Delphiniums. 

Bronze Bankhian. — Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
Highgato, for hardy flowers; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keaton, Kent, 
for hardy flowers; Messrs. Rich, Bath, for hardy flowers. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Medals. 

Golt> and Ltndley (for cultivation). — Hon. Vieary 
Gibbs (Or., Mr. E. Beckett). Aldenham House, Elstree, 
Herts, for collection of vegetables. 


FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS 


There never was a time 
when it was more IMPERATIVE 
to carefully store fruit than 
during the present WAR CRISIS. 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, Ltd. 

THE PYGHTLE WORKS. BEDFORD 


LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka” lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles-They are always satisfactory If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


& Son’s 

SFIiHNDID 

DUTCH BULBS. 


notice to advertisers, 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


SUPPLY ASSURED . 

CATALOGUE free from Overveen, Holland, or 

MERTEN8 & CO., 3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai P L T » re Queen Victoria St London 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a m 


Please mention “ Gardening: Illustrated.’ 


63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 

(Poison). 

The most powerful Thu mo«t permanent in effoct. 

11m 1 he largest *ale, 

1 to 80 : 3 gallons, 14.0; 0 gallons, VI-’, IS gallons, 45- 
24 (fillImi4, 87 0. 

1 to 50 ; 3 gallon*, 10 -; 6gal|nrtA. 18 ; 12 gallon*, 33- 
‘M gallons, 47 6 , Id (c:»llomi. 00. 


Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicate* Daisies Mom, and every kind of 
weed on lawn* of all (Inscription*. 
lOi wt-, £9 15'.; 5 i wt . £5; 1 cwt . 21/-*. Mil* 12 -■ 

28 Ihe.. 7 •*. Tins: SL 6 and 1, - oach. 

Carriage Paid cn 5/- orders and upwards. 

So/c Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow-on-Humber, HULL. 
DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.’’ 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always a sal. .Vo better I 
No 1 Bo*, sufficient for 10,000 ruble feet 3 ft 

No. 3 ,, „ „ pi, ok> , 2 6 

- N ", •"> •• |,0ou 6 cl 

No. 1 Bo* for delicate pbtiil*. No 2 for ordinary plants 



J/unobtmiiitWr of i/our *<<•</< m.i ft, *nr tuyyl if juint /rrr. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 



I'er 19 Tin. 
To make 30 Calls. 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15 • with order and monthly payments. 

Signed t in irantee for all time 
Packed In crate free and rarriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 30,000 Machine* NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included Carnage paid You 

£ a ANI> TKSTTHK machine for iodays. 

IF YOU DO .NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
1 have thousand* of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the fluent catalogue otcr printed*with coloured illu*t ra¬ 
tion* showing exact iirnrhin^s) — GBOKQE BEATSON 

..JhmTnoham® wokks - “• Ml,SE, - EV street: 

nUEMATIONATOOLOER'SOHEBN.N.W." 

, *'•<! WOKING.—Large chapels, organ Provision for 

deposit of urns, and for monuments. |^?*s costly than 
JwrijL P^V^Ptive booklet free on application to- LONDON 
CREMATION to., 324, Regent - street. W Telegrams 
"Crematoriam, London.' Telephone, 1007 Oerrard. 



NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY, POST FREE. 

PORTABLE HUT. 

Cnn be used for Poultry, nr as 
Uyrlu Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds. 

&'• . lift. by 4ft , £1 2s ; 7tt by 5fl , 

4-2 12*. 6.L ; Oft. by 6ft., £3 15s ; 

10ft by 7fu. £4 10s. Strong floors, 

£s , Ss. 6d , 15s., and 2Us. each extra. 



CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of well-seasoned, 

(otigued and grooved 
Ivards, with 2in. lights, 
paint««d and gla/cd 31 ox 1 
glass. I light frame*. 4ft by 
3ft . 18* , 6ff. by 4ft . 30 m. , 

2 light frames, Gf( by 4ft , 

32*. Qd . 8ft. by 6ft. 50 m. 




Auoust 23, 1915 




Iron Building*, from 
£0 15s. 

PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Snbftlantially onn*tm< ted 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, smgea, 21oz. 
glass Any handyman can fix. 
7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 6 
9fL by 8ft. 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7fL 7 2 6 
12ft. by 8/t. 7 17 6 

15ft by 9ft. 10 13 6 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. 

When any special design* are required, we shall he pleased 
for one of our representatives to wail upon ladies or gentle¬ 
men at their residences in any part of the country to take 
all necessary particulars, and we will then submit Plans 
and Estimates in accordance with hi* report. We nlno 
undertake rtqmirs and alterations of or additions to existing 
houses or healing apparatus. 


IV. COOPER, LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



L'oyitiiyht Rojitlrrrd. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in eomplele see. 
• inn boat quality 
Red Deal (not in- 
fiTtur Foreign Match 
1 to urd* as other 
makers), planed and V- 
joinic.l on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Aspbulte 
over tongued hoards. 
Door lilted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Rtrong 
Sires. Floor. 

Oft long, 4 ft Wide, 7 ft, high £2 6 0 6- 

7 ft long, 5 ft wide, 7 fi. 4 in high 2 14 6 8 6 

8 fl loop. •• ft wide. 7 ft. 8 in high 3 10 0 12- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft wide, 8 ft. high 4 0 6 15- 

1» ft long, k ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 12 6 20- 

12 ft long, 8 ft wide. 8 ft 4 mi high 5 4 6 23- 

t'»i rrinoe Pnid to mat Stntinu in Rmjhtnd mid ll'afrs. 

Catalogue, wii h Testimonial*, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Lareost Makers or Portablo Bulldines. 

Ehtami.ikhkp 70 Yeah*. BEDFORD. 

1 Ports, C nrrtn. 


-GLASS_ 

Special Prioes for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 ox. Boxok 

_ „. 100 »q ft. 200 sq ft 

.21- 38- 

» * 7 •>' . 22 • 39 6 

10 and 11 x Sin. £*3 6 43 6 

12. 13. 14, 15 * S in. 21- 44- 

11,12.13. 14 * 9 in. 25- 45- 

12. 13,14 x lOin. 26 - 46- 

13 x11m. 27 - 47- 

1«, 18. 20 x loin .. \ 

16.18,30 x llin 27 6 49 6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22. 24 x 12 in. I 

aiiasv.w- > »• *• 

IS!*! 22. 24 x'l’tfin. | 29 6 .. 53- 

20. 22.24 * 18in.31- 56 • 

PUTTY, Best Soft. 1 cwt , 8 - . iewt , 4 3. |cwt 
2 6; lllho, 1 6 

DIAMONDS. 7 0 rmdlO 6 each 
GLASS CUTTERS, 6 wheel. 1 6 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour. In 71b. lever 
I'll*. 3 6 per *i«<ne 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 * 2 ,». IJgaiM. i|*2»i«L 1| * 2 , 1 . l»x2Jln 11 * 21,0 
6- 76 86 9- 96 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft ; cut to length, 
lOpcrcent. extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 

r. & T. ROSS, Istd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


BAMBOO 


CANES. 
POLES. 
RODS. 

2 m 9,1 ; .1 ft. , 1/3 ; 1 It .1 4.1 6.1 11. 2 6; 
5 ft., 5/-; 6 ft., 6 - ; 7 ft., 7/-; S ft.. 10/- 

Dyed Green Bamboo Cano*, Square Uo*e Stakes, 
Crerwnted Trellis, Fruit Netting, Label*. Raffia and 
Tying Material*, Tarred Rope and Twine, Shred*, 
Bam boo and Birch Brooms, Basic Slag. Superphosphate, 
and other Fertilizers, Leaf Mould, Cocoanut Fibre. Lc. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE 

A.E.CAVIES&C0..164, Lever St.,CityRd.,E.C. 

Established 1887 The Original Bamboo Company. 




Montlon •Gardontnsr Illustrated." 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Alwav* give* 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of tbs 

“HORSE-SHOE” 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Bums 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL Jt Co.. LTO.. 

M, southwark Bt , London. 


SMITHS WEED KILLER 


is absolutely PERFEC T: 

4 Tins of Powder or 
4- Gallons of Liquid 
to make lOO Gallons. 


6 /6 Carria g e Pa id. 

MARK SMITH,Ld. /w/A//*cafaA//e. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

I Cock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
w. K'UIInhoK, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 1U* 64. net; post 
tree. 11* Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln s luu Field*. 

l«nndon. WU. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson. at 
ttie Office, 63, Lincoln's loo Field*, I^jq Ion. W ti— 
August 23. 1915. Telephone: llolboru 73L 
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IIK<11STKKKli AT THE 

No. 1904. QENKRAI. POST OFFICE 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, SKPTEMDUR 4, 1915. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 

London, W.C. 


VOL. XXXVII 


TTELWAY’S.—The leading house for hardy 

-tC herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the lnrgest in 
the country--of all the choicest border plants: Paeonies, 
Delphiniums, Glndi >1 i. etc., etc. Permanent Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at reduced 
War Prices. Order now from—KELWAY 4 SON, Retail 
Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 


BUTTON’S BULBS.—Beautiful flowers for 

^ our War Hospitals and Convalescent Homes during the 
short, dark days may be easily grown, at little cost, in pots 
and bowls. Sutton’s Paper-white Narcissi, sound, well- 
ripened bulbs. Large-flowered, pure white, per doz., Is 6d.; 
100, 10s. 6d. Pure white, per do/.,. Is. ; per 100, 7s. Writo 
for a copy of Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue for 1915, Post free. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


CjUTTON & SONS, The King’ 

L* Reading. _ 


Seedsmen, 


UlTEBBS’ BULBS.—Beautiful and easily- 

* ’ grown flowers during winter and spring for Gardens, 
Hospitals, and Homes. The finest selected bulbs. Webbs’ 
Roman Hyacinths, Early White, 2s. par dozen ; 11s. per 100; 
New Pink, 3s. 6d. per dozen ; 25s. per 100. Webbs’ Paper- 
White Narcissi, large flowering. Is 6d. per dozen; 10s. 6d. 
per 100. Carriage paid. See Webbs' Bulb Catalogue for 1915, 
post free.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


"DARR’S GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS.— 

■LI Catalogue of best sorts now ready, free.— BARR 
k SONS, King-street. Covent Garden, London. _ 


GHOICE PLANTS. —Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 

7s. 6d. each; Pyrus Niodwetzkyana, 2.s. each ; Lonicera 
Maackii, Is. 6d. to 5 a each; Astilbe simplicifolia, 5s. each; 
Campanula Stevoni nana, 9d. each ; Saxifraga cassia, la each ; 
Campanula carpatica White Star, 9d. each. The above were 
described in last week’s Gardening Illustrated, and 
can be supplied by-GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


-street. Covent Garden, 


■ROBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

-LI Peas. Roses, Violas. Carnations, PanRies, etc., post 
free —DOBB1E i CO., Royal Seedsmen. Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

L practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonaily superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 

"nTTALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Five minutes from Coichoster Station. 


WATERER’S OCT.-SEP. SALE by Auction 

"" at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Rock Plants. Roses, Hardy Perennials, &c. 
Catalogue free.—JOHN WATEKER, SONS, & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liverpool-st. Arcade, E.C., and Bagshot, Surrey. 


TjATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

-LI Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &e., as supplied to the Royal Purks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), It. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech 


GHOICE Hardy FLOWERING SHRUBS 

LI in Dots 1 


LI in pots for present planting.—Ozothamnus rosmarini- 
folius, Is. each; Hcliauthemuin fruticosum, la each; Car- 
niolia mantica, Is. fid. each ; Veronica Girwardiana, 9d. 
each; Lonicera nitida. Is. 6d. each; Pyracantha Yunan- 
ense, 2s. 6d. each. One of each, carr. paid, for 7s. fid., cash 
with order.—G. & A. CLARK, Lid., The Nurseries, Dover. 


TjATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

-LI 1 ’iconics.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 


DANSIES AND VIOLAS.—List of Cuttings 

L now ready. Carnations and Phlox for Autumn plant¬ 
ing. 700 varieties. Awarded over 600 Gold and Silver 
Medals and Prizes. Catalogues of any or all the above free. 
—S. PYE, Bowgreave Nursery, Garstang.__ 


OR MILES OF ROSES grown by an 

“LI Amateur (the largest amateur grower in the world). 
Write to-day for the most unique Guide and Catalogue of 
Roses ever published, sent post free. — Mr. E. PERCY 
SMITH, 13k, Withain-place, Boston, lanes. 


G.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

LT 5s., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., free; 50 evergreen 
rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50 Osmundaregalis, 10s., 
free —P B. O’KKLLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

L OVELS’ STRAWBERRIES. — Rooted 

runners. Royal Sovereign and others. 5s. fid. per 100; 
3s. per 50. Sample dozen of selected runner plants. Is., carr. 
paid. Cash.—LOVEL k SON, York-road, Driffield, Yorks. 

C ABBAGE, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, 

Colewort, Kale, and Leek plants, choice sorts, la. 100, 
port free. Superior Vegetable Seeds. Lists gratis. — G. 
SALE k SON, Wokingham, Berk s. (E stablished 181 8.)_ 

1 RR non PAUL CRAMPEL CUTTINGS 

J-CLIjVJVJU that will strike. — Grand quality; cash 
refunded if not satisfied. 4s. 6d. 100; 42s. 1,000. Large 
area grown.—WILLIAM DAY, Crowborough, Sussex. 

•DENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good 

-L colour, specially prepared, with strong line attached to 
net at top and bottom. Easy to erect or take away. Will 
not rot, can be left out in all weathers. 25 yds. by 2 yds., 
6s. 6d.; by 3 yds., 7s. fid. ; by 4 yds., 9s. 6(L Any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high. Is. each. Garden Netting, 
30 sq. yds. for Is. Orders over 5s. carr. paid. List of Fancy 
Tents free. Write for Flag List.—H. J. GASSON, Not 
Works Rye. Established 12fi years. 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

-Ll early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc.', 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5a. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford._ 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

■L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUVS, Gner nsey. 

■RON’T MISS THIS. —Fill up all vacant 

-Ll plots, as they will be wanted. B. Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Savoy, I<eek, Broccoli, Curled Kale, and Lettuce plants, all 
at 25, Id. Onion, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, Turnip, Id., 
2d., and 3d. per pkt. Strawberry plants, 3d per doz. All 
orders over I s . free.—S. G. LEIGH. Broughton , Hants 

piGS.—This delicious fruit crops freely in 
L pots. Bearing trees, 3s. fid., 53., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
each. Grape Vines for present planting. Catalogue free.— 
WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. 


OURPLUS PLANTS.—14 Primula sinensis, 

^ 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2s. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER. 46. Warwick-road, Banbury._ 


■pVERYOXE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

■Ll tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin’s "New Cul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price fid. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN & CO.. Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Chester. 


OPECIAL WAR OFFER.—Named forcing 

^ Hyacinths, 1st size, 4s. per doz. Hyacinths for forcing, 
bedding, or borders, 6-7 in. round, extra quality, in all 
existing colours or very best mixed, 7s. 6d. per 100; Is. 6d. 
per doz. Early Tulips, in 10 or less of the best forcing or 
bedding varieties, 4s. 6d.; scarlet, roBe, orange, white, yellow, 
or extra mixture, 2s. per 100; 18s. per 1,000. Darwin Tulips, 
indispensable in every garden, best named varieties, 3s. fid.; 
Tery best mixture, 2s. 6d. per 100; 20s. per 1,000. Named 
Crocus, 2a.; blue, white, striped, yellow, or mixed, Is. 6d. 
per 100; 18s. per 1,000. Mixed Daffodils, 2s. fid. per 100; 20s. 
per 1,000, all classes. Spanish Iris, Ixia, white or blue Grape 
Hyacinths, Anemones, Ranunculus, Is. all per 100. Chiono- 
doxa, 2a. 6d. ; Scilla, 2s. fid.; Winter Aconites, la. fid.; 
Jonquils, sweet-scented, Is. 6d. ; all per 100. All first 
quality, grown in our own nurseries. Send your order 
JfOff. It cannot be cheaper. Packing free. Cash with 
order —M. ZANDBERGEN & SON, Hillegom, Holland. 

TTAVE you heard of “ Wattle Gardening ” ? 

■CL —A system of intensive culture, producing equal re¬ 
sults without the capital outlay of French Gardening. Send 
fid- for Illust rated Booklet.—RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 


T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

-Ll Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready.—J. A. 
COOPER, Lissadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland._ 


9RH Hon HARDY Flowering Plants (pei 

A'JyJ) nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive C 


logue.—JONES. Churchfieid Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
F.nglish. By Wni. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a largo field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times. —PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln’sInuFields, London, W.C. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vJ FLOWERINO and 


Flowerino and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full det ails of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12-; post free, 
12 6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


F lowerpots.— io 10 7 in., 200 in., 

20 5 in., 30 3J in., 30 31 in., 20 2J in., packed free, in crate 
(returnable) 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVON3, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Ilill. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


MBROUS PEAT, Is. 6vl. bag; Leaf Mould, 

■ 2b. bag. One of each, 3s.. free on rail, cash with order. 

-STEPHENSON, 84, G arden stre et, Grimsby. 


Ingham, Norwich. 


■REST STOUT STRAWBERRY NETS.— 

■D Do not be misled by so called cheaper nets. Do not pay 
until you have seen and approved of the netting. Send your 
order only. Netting, good, strong,small mesh; willnotrot. 
As supplied by me to the Royal Gardens, 25 yds. by 1 yd., Is.; 
by 2 yds., 2s.; by 3 yds., 3s.; any length or width supplied. 
Commoner netting can be supplied, 70 square yards for Is. 
Orders over 5s. carr. paid. Lists, testimonials, and samples 
free. — Only address, II. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
Established 126 years._ 


■[TUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth - 

-LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the iokea which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Ik. ; 
bound in cloth, 2s. fid. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C._ 


GREMATIONatGOLDER’S GREEN,N.W., 

Cl and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 GerrartL 


P VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

Garden, Liquid Gishuret Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spider, American Blight, Thrip, Green Fly, &a Sold in tins, 
fid. to fis. each. Wholesale—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPAN Y LIMITED, Battersea. London, 8.W. _ 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

Cl —"Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 11s. 
per gall. Plastine," supersedes Putty. 16s. perewt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & H NS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agenta throughout the country. 


Cl Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.— G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

X a nd IJIy Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
-Stone Merchants, idle. Bradford._ 
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! As an instance 

: of the romarkable feeding properties of Carmona 
: Plant Food take the experience of W. H. Simpson 
: & Sons, Nurserymen, Birmingham. Of a house 
: of Ailsa Craig Tomato plants potted last June 
i some were fed on Carmona and some were not. 

• Those that were fed bore 4 to 5 lbs. more fruit per 
plant. The cost of feeding each plant was a 
penny and a fraction. The value 
of the extra yield approximately 
2s. a head. Carmona effects a 
similar improvement in the yield i 
of all p'ants, vegetables, fruit, and i 
flowers, indoors and out. Feed 
your plants on Carmona. 

All Seedsmen sell it 
in 6d., 1/-, 2/6 tins; 
and in bags, 14 lbs., 4/6; 

28 lbs., 7/6; 56 lb., 12/6; 
112 lbs., 20/- 

:aimona ROBINSON BROS., 

GUARANTIED ^ Ltd., 

Fertilizer " EST BR0MWICH - 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

ttEK 

SFLDXDID 

DUTCH BULBS. 

SUPPLY ASSURED . 

CATALOGUE free from Overveen, Holland, or 

M ERTENS & CO., 3, Cross Lane, London, E.C^ 

PLANT NOW FOR SUCCESS 

Mrs. PYM’S FAMOUS PLANTS 

6d. a lot; half lot, 3d. 

Catalogue free on application. Hardy Perennials, Rockery 
Plants, Hardy Climbers, Shrubs. Bulbs, Spring Bedding 
riants, Greenhouse Plants, Vegetable Plants, etc All in 
first class condition and better value than ever. Thousands 
upon thousands now ready. Postage extra. 

Strong transplanted plants same magnificent strains that 
gave such satisfaction last season. 

CINERARIAS, large flowering, prize exhibition, single. 

New Stoll ita Feltham Beauty and new double 6 for 6d. 
CALCEOLARIA TIGRINA, large blooms, beauti¬ 
fully spotted and marked.6 for 6d. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. Kolway’s Perfect Model and 
now giant flowered, art shades 4 for 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, splendid large - blooming 
vars., pure white, etc., for Christmas flowering 4 for 6d- 
SALVIA SPLENDENS, scarlet spikes, large plants 

for autumn and w inter flowering.3 for 6d. 

WALLFLOWERS, strong plants, Covent Garden 
(blood rod), Belvoir Castle (golden-yellow). Rose Queen, 
Ruby Gem, and new large-flowering hybrids, all colours 

100 for 9d. 

Leeks, Savoys, Curled Kale, White Queen, 
and Purple and White Sprouting; Broccoli 

100 for 9d. 

Mrs. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 

■DULBS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

■D —Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 48-pape 
Catalogue free. -ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 
20 SPECIAL B ULB COLLECTIONS, from 2s. fid. _ 

TOO BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

J-UU —Flower iu an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
to Easter. 10 each 10 vars — ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. 

1 rtn BULBS forGREENHOUSE,4s.,car.pd. 

-LUU —Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties. 

CQA BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. 6d., 

vJUVJ car, paid. — Flower from January to August. 
20 each 25 varietiesELLISON 43, West Bromwich. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

State quantity of each size required and have ‘ c.rria*e paid 
quotation (“ carriage" frequently amount,, to hall value ol I 
(roods), or write lor Price List, tree. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowl, and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON , LT 9 , 
Bulwell PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


How to make Silver Bullets. 

BUY BEES 1 GUARAIMTESTED QUALITY GOODS. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money returned in full. 


GRAND ROSES, 

Amazingly Fibrous Rooted. 

Now. while the Roses are still in 
bloom.it will be well to look around 
and see whether you cannot improve 
your selection by the addition of 
some of the following. It is not too 
soon to order. The trees will not 
be sent until the proper time for 
planting, but you will benefit by 
early planting and carefully selected 
trees. 

“ D " Collection, 5/6 carr. pd. C.W.O. 
12 SWEETLY SCENTED ROSES. 


Alfred Colomb (IIP), red ■ 6d. 

Dupuy Jamain (HP), cerise 6d. 
Edward Mawley (HT). deep 

crimsou. 8d. 

George Dickson (HT), velvety 

crimson. 8d. 

Gen.Jacqueminot (HP),crimson 6d. 
Gen. McArthur (HT), crimson 8d. 
Juliet (HB). old gold and red ..Bd. 
La France (HT). rose .. .. 8d. 

Lady Alice Stanley (HT), deep 

pink . 8d. 

Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red . 9d 
Mrs.John Laing(HP), rosy pink 6d. 
Ulrich BrunuertHP). cherry red 6d. 

** E " Collection, 8/- carr. pd. c.w.o. 
12 GOOD ROSES FOR TOWNS. 


Caroline Testout (HT). salmon 
pink . 6d. 

Dr. O’Donel Browne (HT). 
carmine . .. 8d. 

F. K.Druschki (HP), white .. 6d. 

George Dickson (I1T). crimson 8d. 

Gustave Gruncrwald (HT), 

carmine. 8d. 

J. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet 8d. 

La Tosca (HT) salmon flesh .. 8d. 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 

Mme. Ravary (HT). orange 

yellow .6d. 

Mrs. John Laing(HP), rose pink 6d. 

Mme.Isaac Percire (B),carmine 6d. 

Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 6d. 


" F" Collection, 7/-carr. pd. C.W.O. 
12 GOOD BUTTONHOLE ROSES. 


Gustave Regis (HT), yellow .. 8d. 
Lady Hillingdon (T), apricot .. 8d. 
l ady Roherts(T). reddish ap’cot 8d 
Liberty (HT). velvety crimson 6d. 
M ine. A.Chatenay (HT). salmon 6d 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (T), golden 8d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (Per,), prawn 

red. 9d. 

Mme. Jules Grolcz (HT), rose-. 6d. 
Melody (HTt, canary yellow .. 1 /- 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). white ..8d. 
Richmond (HT), scarlet • • •- 8d. 

H.E. Richardson (HT), deep red l/- 
Buyers of Roses should write for a 
copy of Bees' Rose Catalogue, m pages 
of Roses, Grc., suitable for all purposes, 
illustrated in natural colours. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
are Truly Economical. 

Take a look round your garden and 
calculate the cost of keeping it 
furnished with the usual half-hatdy 
bedding stuff. Then work out the 
dimensions of your beds and borders 
at about 3d. per square foot. 
Remember that the former—heavy 
as it is—is an annual charge, and 
the laitei—light as it is—has to be 
paid once only. 

The effect produced by the perennial 
plants is, of course, far superior to 
the other. You can arrange for a 
continuous display of bloom from 
April to October. Once planted, all 
you have to do is to give the plants 
a little attention in the way of 
watering, staking, weeding, &c. And 
when the flowers are over, and the 
winter comes along, simply leave 
them In the ground, they will be 
quite safe.no matter how severe the 
winter, and will come up stronger 
than ever in the spring. 

If you are interested, please write for 
Bees' New Plant Cata ogue, 34 pa.es 
of colour Photos, including fla ts 
showing how to arrange a border. 
H r He Now. The book wllbe ready in 
about a fortnight. 



SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
LOVE FLOWERS. 

We constantly hear of the flower 
gardens at “ the Front.” How much 
more then will flowers be appreci¬ 
ated by those who arc wounded, 
Send a few of your own growing. 

They are loved best. 

All the bulbs offered below can be 
grown in your own Jiome in Bees’ 
Fertile Fibre. 

BEES* WINTER FLOWERING 
TULIPS. 

Yellow.. .. lOd. do*.; 5/8 100. 
Scarlet.. .. 8d. doz.; 6/- 100. 
White.. .. 8d. dor.; 5/-100. 

Red and Yellow, Bd. doz.; 4/- 100. 
BEES’ LARGE XMAS 
HYACINTHS. 

Red, White, Blue, Pink, Lavender, 
separate or mixed, 4i.each, 3/6 doz. 
MINIATURE XMAS HYACINTHS 
Early flowering, so called Dutch 
Romans; Red, White, Blue, Pink. 
Lavender, separate or mixed, 1/6 
doz., 10/8 100. 

EARLY WHITE ROMAN 
HYACINTHS. 

Extra large bulbs. 3/6 doz., 18/- 100. 
Splendid all flowering. 1/8 doz., 
12/8 100. 

GIANT PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS. 

Top size bulbs only, 8d. doz.. 
6/6 100. 

FRAGRANT WHITE FREESIAS. | 
Top size .. 9d. doz., 6/-100. 

First size.. 8d. doz., 3/8 100. 

BEES’ FERTILE BULB FIBRE. 

A complete compost in which all 
kinds of bulbs. fez., can be grown 
to perfection. No fertilizers re- 1 
quired; clean and safe to handle; 
NO Smell. 

2 Bushels, 4/8 1 Bushel, 2/6 
J Bushel, l/4 I Bushel (peck), 9d. 
(Carr, paid with bulbs of 10/- value). 
BEES’ A.B.C. OF BULB 
CULTURE. 

A 32-page booklet, with 4-page 
cover in colours, giving instructions 
how to grow all kinds of bulbs in 
home, greenhouse or garden. Price 
lid., post free. s 

Buyers of Bulbs who wish toliconomise 
should write for Bees' Bulb Book, post , 
Jree, illustrated in natural colours. 


175b, Mill St. 
LIVERPOOL 1 * 


BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 


Select your Roses from my Coloured 
Sheets illustrating 50 varieties 
direct from photographs. 


The 

EXPORT 

Nurseries, 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915. at lowest 
prices, will be sent post free on application. No Charge 
for Packing;. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in E- glaud, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed¬ 
ding or forcing . 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 2; 
leading sorts, red, white, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection ;. 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture.. _ 

Tulips, Darwin, mixed. 3 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture .. 0 

Anemones, single mixed . 

Anemone The Bride, pure white 
Crocus, first size, in the finest mixture 
Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture. 

Scilla campanulata, Blue Bell.. 

Scilla campanulata, whito 
Scilla campanulata, mixed 

Scilla sibirica, rich blue.1 

Iris, Spanish, mixed. 

Narcis., single, In the finest mixture 
Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixturo 
Narcis., double, fine mixturo .. 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed 

Narcis. Stella. 

Narcis. lorifolius The Emperor .. 

Snowdrops Elwesi, the Giant Snowdrop 
Ranunculus, French, double mixed . 

Geranium tuberosum.8 0 — 

Triteleia uniflora. 10 — 

250 Bull>s of the same kind will be charged at the 1.000 rate ’, 
25 at the price ppr 100; 6 at the prieo per 12. 


Per 
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100 

1.000 

8. 

d. 

a. d. 

6 

6 

60 0 

12 

6 

__ 

2 

0 

18 4 

3 

0 

25 0 

2 

2 

20 0 

1 

0 

9 0 

1 
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9 0 

1 

2 

10 0 

0 

8 

5 10 

1 

6 

_ 

1 

6 

_ 

1 

0 

_ 

1 

2 

10 0 

0 

6 

4 6 

1 


10 0 

1 

8 

15 0 

2 

6 

20 0 

4 

6 

40 0 

3 

0 

25 0 

4 

0 

35 5 

1 

6 

13 6 

0 10 

8 0 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. I 


BULB 


Price List fra fro m— 

T. Gr. BRO IV , 

GARDENS, TRESCO, SCILLY ISLES. 


I i"PHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

I J. —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
: 1 inter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8J. 

| PUBL ISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. _ 

Mention "Gardening; Illustrated." 
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“AND KEEP YOUR MONEY - 
IN THE COUNTRY'’ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 
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INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


Ai.emont, Blue, in rough 


Arens, Mountain .. 
Beans, French or Run* 
ner, preserving 
Beet, Sugar 

Begonia semperflortns 
Sieberutna 
Camberwell Green 
Campanula Haylodgen¬ 
ii* . 

Cauliflower*, autumn* 
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©Situs alyssoides verus 


549 

540 


544 

546 


Corn salad in autumn 
and winter .. 544 

Crocuses failing .. .. 543 

Cucumbers .. .. 546 

Dianthus Knapp! .. 540 

LHanthus plumarius as 
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Dianthus Spencer Bick- 
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the .542 

Flowers in the parks .. 540 
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Raphiolepis, the .. .. 545 

Raspberry canes, select¬ 
ing .541 

Raspberries, autumn- 

fruiting .544 

Rose leaves, black spoton 550 

Roses .539 

Roses, Orange fungus on 550 
Seeds of wild plants .. 543 


Shrub boundaries .. 545 
Silene virginina .. .. 544 

Sorrel-tree, the .. .. 546 

Spruce, the Servian .. 546 
Strawberries, amateurs' 540 
Teucrium pyrenaicum.. 544 
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Vegetable Marrow jam 544 
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French.544 

Wall, a dry, and its 

making.539 

Week's work, the .. 547 


A DRY WALL AND ITS MAKING. 
People are very busy making rock gardens 
now all over, the country. There is 
almost a craze for them, and very often 
these rock gardens are bad in form and 
wrongly planted. I have seen lately the 
work of a man calling himself a 
“specialist” in that sort of work. I 
found he had been making little over¬ 
hanging cliffs, the worst thing possible for 
rock plants, as they prevent the plants 
getting the water they require, and the 
rocks were as ill-planted as they could be. 

A way is offered us of getting away from 
all this pretence and horror of the rock 
garden, and that is the dry or battered 
wall, made without mortar, and with a 
good batter. It has the great merit 
of having no pretence of any kind, and 
yet on it plants grow much better than 
in the rock gardens that are made. The 
main reason for this is that the plants 
are quite protected from the hot winds 
that often tear through the ill-made rock 
garden and starve the plants. In diver¬ 
sified country this retaining wall is often 
made to keep the ground up, so that on 
making such a wall and planting it we 
are only doing the right thing. I have 
been looking at some walls made on this 
plan, and find they are wrongly and 
loosely made. Instead of being built per¬ 
fectly straight, stone upon stone, pudding¬ 
like lumps of earth are left between the 
stones sometimes a couple of inches deep, 
so that the dry air gets there. 

The right way is to have sandstone 
blocks or any other stone one can get 
locally, and lay them one ui>on another 
without putting any soil between, but 
setting the plants in on each line of 
stone as the blocks are laid, seedling or 
young plants from cuttings being used. 
tThe merest dusting of earth gives the 
plants enough to enable them to get back 
to where their nourishment really is— 
that is, behind the stones. This means 
that there should be no earth visible 
between the joints. Each sandstone block 
should be set back about 1 inch behind 


the one below it, so as to allow the 
rain to strike in directly to the plants. 
Such walls should never be made without 
a slope backward, so that every drop of 
rain reaches the plants. Such a plan ex¬ 
cludes the use of round lumps of stone. 
The stones we want are those that can be 
laid as regularly as bricks. The wall 
should eventually be hidden by the plants,, 
instead of, as in rockwork, there being a 
hideous spectacle of stones instead of 
plants. In planting there should be no 
dots as in the rock garden, each line of 
plants should be a group emphasising each 
beautiful plant, such as Gentiana acaulis, 
which in dry w r eather suffers in the rock 
garden, but between sandstone stones 
seems to thrive because the drought can¬ 
not get to it. On these walls many of the 
prettiest alpine plants do perfectly well. 
They have the drainage and everything 
else they want, and, above all, are pro¬ 
tected from the drying winds, which in 
our country may occur at any time in the 
spring as well as summer. In the Alps 
the plants are bedded under a quilt of 
snow for six or eight months of the year. 
Where I live the land is for miles under¬ 
laid with sandstone rock, which makes 
getting stone very simple. 

The plan is as good for Ferns as for 
rock plants when one is making a battered 
wall through a shady place. The beauti¬ 
ful Ferns of our own land and Europe 
and America may be grown here as w’ell 
as in the most carefully made fernery. 
The advantage is entirely in favour of this 
plan, because one then sees the Ferns and 
not a lot of unmeaning stones—a curtain 
of beauty in fact. Carefully done in this 
dry w r all way we may see rock plants 
grown as they never were before, almost 
without care after planting. Removing a 
few impertinent weeds is ail the work. 
No thought of the troublesome overgrowth 
that, often occurs on the neglected rock- 
work that often becomes a bed of bad 
weeds. Watering is needless, as the stone 
blocks prevent drought. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Helianthemum alpestre. — This little 
plant now in bloom, is of prostrate 
shrubby growth, but the foliage has not 
the grey appearance of that of Cistus 
alyssoides veins. The blooms, which are 
of about the same size and colour as those 
of the Cistus, have not the distinct brown 
markings, and are not borne so freely.— 
E. M. 

Roses. — Hybrid Chinas are making a 
fine second growth surmounted by great 
numbers of buds which promise a fine 
autumnal display. That fine old Rose, 
Souv. de la Malmaison, will also shortly 
be adding its quota to the display. On 
walls, W. A. Richardson is again full of 
flower-buds. In the form of bush plants 
this Rose has never bloomed so well 
before as it has done this season. — East 
Kent. 

The handsome Phloxes. — The Phlox is 
now so very beautiful and there are such 
handsome and striking varieties of it as 
regards colour that its prolonged bloom is 
important. I notice, in my own case, that 
in exposed borders it does not last nearly 
so long as in groups in the partial shade 
near Grassy walks, where it escapes the 
afternoon sun. The effect Is much en¬ 
hanced and the endurance is certainly 
doubled.—W. 

Cistus alyssoides verus.— Among alpines 
this is the most charming little plant in 
bloom at the present time (August 16th). 
It is of a compact shrubby character, not 
more than 6 inches in height. The foliage 
is of a greyish-green and is now spangled 
with lovely yellow blooms each about 
£ inch across and having a tiny brown 
blotch at the base of each petal. The 
flowers are borne in little clusters of four 
or five at the extremities of the growths. 
It is now flowering for the second time this 
season.—E. M. 

Helichrysum bellidioides. — So far as it 

has been tested—and it has now had a 
fair trial—this is a useful alpine, 
especially for the moraine. I have met 
with a good many plants in various 
gardens, and in most of these it is surpris¬ 
ing how rapidly it increases and how 
freely it blooms. I saw a very fine speci¬ 
men the other day. It was growing in the 
usual moraine mixture, and evidently 
throve well planted a foot or so above the 
level of the rest of the moraine. There 
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it formed a nice little mass , of foliage, 
virtually covered with its Daisy-like white 
flowers. It was among granite and whin- 
stone chips, and in a district where the 
rainfall is between 50 inches and GO inches 
per annum on an average.—S. Abnott. 

Erodium leucanthum. — Plante of this 
pretty group are apt to be lost in borders 
and often in the usual rock garden. The 
dry wall is the best place for them. This 
refined-looking kind comes from Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Dianthus Knappi. — A yellow-flowered 
mountain Pink which should be a very 
attractive plant well grown. There is 
much likeness among the Pinks of the 
rocks as we grow them, but this is quite 
distinct. It is probably from the Balkan 
region, one rich in plants. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Mountain Avens (Dryas oc-topetala 
minor).—The type is a creeping evergreen, 
forming dense tufts with pretty white 
flowers. It is a British plant not un¬ 
common in the limestone mountain dis¬ 
tricts of northern England and Ireland, 
but very abundant in the north of Scot¬ 
land. The variety minor is useful for the 
rock garden, where the larger form is too 
vigorous. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

From the trenches. — I have for some 
little while past been receiving Gardening 
Illustrated from a friend. Sometimes 
it has been delivered to me when in the 
trenches. Here, in Belgium, wild flowers 
abound in great variety. Many of them 
are common in England, others common 
here are to be found in England, though 
only in parts, and a few I have happened 
uiK>n would be an acquisition to many 
English gardens. I am trying to keep 
samples of these to take back with me to 
classify (that is, if I am fortunate enough 
to return). It is an uncertain game, when 
shells and bullets are whizzing about in 
all directions. 1 am writing this in a dug- 
out close behind the tiring-line. — A I 
Gardener Volunteer. 

Camberwell Green.— The little island 
public garden standing at the junction of 
several imiK>rtant thoroughfares in {South 
London, and popularly known as the 
Green, is a picture just now T . It is a 
garden of simple flowers. Long before the 
coming of the many open spaces of which 
this part of the metropolis can now boast, 
this six>t was the playground of the 
children from the Walworth and Camber¬ 
well slums. It is now a well-kept garden 
ami does great credit to those who attend 
to its upkeep. Bedding-out was a feature 
of the place for many years, but that 
has in part given place to bigger things, 
half-hardy and hardy perennials, massed 
in large beds, one filled with Michaelmas 
Daisies, Sunflowers, Dahlias, and an 
Everlasting Pea trained shrub like. Dis¬ 
posed along the railings are groups of 
Sunflowers and other things, while the 
smaller beds in the trim grass plots are 
gay with colour from Snapdragons and 
other simple flowers of varied hue. Con¬ 
sidering the confined space, the trees here 
are handsome, the Catalpa, which does so 
well in South London, being extremely 
tine this year.—G. A. C. 

The gardener’s fetish.— “ W.” has done 
good service to gardeners in his essay on 
manure. Long-cherished notions die hard. 

I began to read this essay with rebellious 
1<'clings, and I was on the look-out for a 
weak point to attack. I can find none. It 
is all sound sense. Who can assert truth¬ 
fully that “ vegetable matter which passes 
through the bodies of animals is better 
manure than the like material rotted 
down ”? This is unanswerable, and it has 
never been so well put. Also it is the 
personification of thrift. As to the feed¬ 


ing of Roses, I remember visiting, with 
some curiosity, a prize-winner’s garden, 
lie took me to the kitchen garden and 
showed me his Rose-bushes planted 
amongst Cabbages, the ground heavily 
coated with manure. He told me that he 
did not regard the Rose as a garden plant. 

I replied that I could see that, but that it 
was quite new to me to see the Rose grown 
as a vegetable.—S. S. 

-It is often good to see ourselves as 

others see us, and no doubt some of 
us have had too much faith in manure 
and its effect upon the soil, but we must 
remember that chemical manures were 
scarcely used then, and liquid manure 
was obtained by mixing animal manure 
with water in a tank. That day is past, 
and I think we must rely more upon spade 
work, and obtain more benefit from ex¬ 
posing the soil to the air. The best men 
now, as in the past, believed in deep cul¬ 
ture, though taking into consideration the 
variations of soil and climate. It would 
not be wise to dogmatise too much, as 
many a successful man in my district has 
been a partial failure when exposed to a 
completely different set of circumstances, 
including soil and climate. In the future 
we are not likely to have so much 
manure, and therefore we shall have to 
make a greater use of what may be 
termed home materials which we may con- j 
vert to potash by exposure to fire. Lime 
also may be more used, especially on heavy 
land, but above all dig deeply and ex¬ 
pose the soil, and rob the atmosphere of 
some of its manurial constituents. Manure 
is sometimes occupied with the larvte of 
harmful insects, and it is an advantage 
to expose it to the air a few hours to give 
the birds a chance before it is covered up. 
—E. H. 

Flowers in the parks. — I admire your 
books on gardens, and quite agree with 
you that hardy and semi-hardy plants 
should be used more than they are for- 
the embellishment of parks and gardens. 
Your letter to The Times of the 24th 
ult. suggests that flower beds and shrub¬ 
beries should be abolished. Those of us 
who know the varied part that parks 
play would very much regret to see these 
swept away. To do this would deprive 
thousands of tired people who are seeking 
rest by the contemplation of, or mere 
propinquity with, tranquil scenes, and for 
whom the bright hues of flowers lighten 
the drab of their homes, thus giving new 
life to these people. We all agree that, in 
these abnormal times, it is necessary to 
reduce expenditure wherever it is possi¬ 
ble, but surely this can be done without 
sweeping away the flower beds and dis¬ 
charging the working staff. Economies 
could be effected in many ways, for in¬ 
stance, by reducing the number of highly- 
paid officials on the clerical staff, whose 
services could be dispensed with much 
better than those who are employed in the 
parks.—A Lover of Flower Beds. 

[My first thought was that this note 
came from a thoughtless person, and that 
it deserved no notice. But there may be 
others of the same asinine mind, so l 
must say a few words . There was no 
word in the article suggesting that beds 
should be done away with. Hardy 
flowers like Delphiniums require beds as 
well as Heliotropes put out in June. The 
one series, and by far the most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful, is hardy and easily 
grown without the cost and ceaseless care 
of hothouse plants. It is ridiculous to 
assert that because I object to wasteful 
and often ugly flower gardening 1 want to 
abolish the better way. This corre¬ 
spondent, who has not signed his name, 
should come and see my flower beds .— 

1 W. R 1 
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AMATEURS’ STRAWBERRIES. 

The note by “ Bourne Vale” at p. 480 was 
most opportune, and, if carried out, would 
give excellent results, but very often the 
ground is occupied by other crops, and the 
good advice given cannot be followed. 

I have found it a difficult matter in a 
small garden, owing to want of room, to 
layer the runners into pots, and have, with 
advantage, adopted other means, the one 
most successful being to get strong runners 
in August or early September. These may 
be obtained readily if there is no undue 
crowding between the rows of old plants. 
It is an easy matter to get runners show¬ 
ing plenty of roots. These are then dibbled 
out in rows a foot or 18 inches apart, the 
runners G inches apart in the row. It is 
necessary to make the runners, when 
placed in position, quite firm. I have also 
found it a good plan to place some spent 
manure on the surface. This will induce 
surface rooting and build up strong 
growth. In March or early April, accord¬ 
ing to the season, the land for the plants 
will be available and can be got ready at a 
time the amateur can do the work 
thoroughly. The crop will be of little 
value the first season after planting, but 
given a good root-run the crops for the 
next two or even three years will be ex¬ 
cellent. The amateur who does not mind 
a little labour and who values fine fruit 
should destroy the beds after taking two 
full crops, though with some of the smaller 
fruiters, such as Vicomtesse H. de Thury, 
fruits of the third year are of just the size 
for preserving, as, when quite whole, they 
are far superior to the large w r atery fruits 
often used. 

It is important to secure strong runners 
and to plant on an open quarter "well en¬ 
riched with manure. This done, the 
runners early in the spring can be lifted 
with good balls and soon take to their new 
quarters. For an early crop a south 
border should be selected, the second early 
and main crop being grown in the open. I 
have also found that at times the very 
early lot is not always reliable, as late 
spring frosts do much harm to the blossom, 
hence the necessity of various positions. 
The best lot of British Queen and Givon’s 
Late Prolific I ever had was on west and 
north borders. I have this year seen the 
new Strawberry, the Earl, in splendid con¬ 
dition, and those who like the old Vicom¬ 
tesse H. de Thury will like the Earl, 
as it resembles it in colour and the 
flavour almost identical, but the fruits are 
larger. At the same time, I prefer the 
older one for preserving. It well repays to 
get runners from another district when 
the home-grown ones show signs of weak¬ 
ness. Never plant runners from blind 
plants. It is not necessary to get pot 
plants, as runners obtained in August and 
early September are very reasonable in 
price, and one may, if desired, try any of 
the new varieties at a small cost. F. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Figs. — The trees require a 
further look-over to relieve them of any 
surplus growths that may have been 
missed and to clear away suckers at the 
base before netting the trees, which has 
to be done to save the fruits from the 
ravages of birds. The chief culprits are 
blackbirds, which do not wait for the 
fruits to become perfectly ripe before they 
attack them. A good soaking of liquid 
manure at the roots will carry the trees 
over the ripening period without further 
assistance. Trees which have made vigor¬ 
ous. unfruitful growth this season should 
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be root-pruned this autumn and have their 
roots confined, so that a recurrence of the 
evil is not likely to occur in future. 

The fruit-room. —If not already done, no 
time should be lost in thoroughly cleansing 
this. The shelves and all woodwork 
should be scrubbed with soft soap and 
water, and everything made clean and 
sweet by the time the fruits are ready for 
gathering. 

Selectinpt Raspberry canes. — No matter 
now good the variety grown, close observation 
will reveal the fact that some canes in a stool 
will produce not only a heavier crop, but, in 
addition, larger berries. When such canee are 
noticed, a practice might very well be made 
of marking them while in fruit, and propagat¬ 
ing by suckers. By continual selection a plan¬ 
tation may soon be formed which will, by 
reason of its enhanced yield, soon repay the 
trifling labour involved. From such a planta¬ 
tion, the result of continued selection from 
the well-known Superlative, during the pre¬ 
sent week (August 6th) fruits which surpass 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS FHLOXES. 
Everybody who has grown the Phlox 
with any degree of success, whether for 
home display or exhibition, knows its in¬ 
satiable appetite for moisture and rich 
food supplies. Hence it is that, in a season 
of continuous drought and great heat 
combined, the plants flag half their time 
when left to themselves, and at flowering 
time yield only small or poorly-coloured 
flowers and panicles. On the other hand, 
in a wet season the Phlox is seen at its 
best. It is in these resects that the pre¬ 
sent has been an almost ideal season for 


! Phloxes largely, no one or two storms, 

I however violent at the moment, could 
1 possibly ruin a season’s display. A soli- 
: tary flower panicle may contain a couple 
of hundred blossoms, and fresh blooms 
continue to expand daily for weeks on end. 

To the gardener desirous of doing full 
justice to these plants the extremes of 
weather, to which attention Is directed, 
should contain much of teaching value. 
Formerly, when cultivating them for ex¬ 
hibition and having a light, much-drained 
soil to contend with, the beds were so 
ridged about with soil that they could be 
flooded with water if necessary. In this 
way one of their greatest needs was met. 
Liquid manure, too, is of enormous ser¬ 
vice to them and is not easily overdone. 
In all probability the development of the 
plant, both as concerns its stature and the 
giant proportions of its flower-panicles, 



Part of a group of Phlox Elizabeth Campbell . 


those of the Loganberry in size and of excel¬ 
lent colour and quality were picked. These 
large-sized berries are particularly well 
adapted for bottling.—W. McGoffog, Balmae. 

American mildew on Gooseberries. —There 
is, I am convinced, much more of this fungus 
on Gooseberry bushes than is realised. Quite 
lately my opinion was asked in two cases in 
widely differing areas, and in both the 
American mildew was present on the bushes. 
On informing the owners that the disease 
was notifiable they decided to destroy the 
bushes, a course which they promptly fol¬ 
lowed. Considering the damage done to Black 
Currants in recent years by “ big-bud,” it 
would seem to be worth while to prevent the 
Gooseberry plantations from being decimated 
in a similar way by the American mildew.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Top-dressing old fruit trees.— There comes 
a time when old trees must be grubbed and 
cast aside, but I have lately seen many trees 
that would pay for a good top-dressing of 
manure this autumn, and September is the 
time to give it, so that the advancing bnds 
may derive benefit from it. If it is laid on the 
surface or lightly forked in in the autumn the 
rains will carry the essence to the roots.— 
£. H. 
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; these plants, for though June was charac¬ 
terised by much dryness and considerable 
heat, the succeeding month, cool by com¬ 
parison, has been marked by generous 
downpours of rain. In these circumstances 
i Phloxes have rarely appeared happier in 
gardens or yielded a more generous dis¬ 
play of flowers, while the soaking the soil 
has received will do much towards de¬ 
veloping the smallest flowering laterals the 
trusses contain. These same circumstances, 
too, have been directly responsible for dis¬ 
plays of these flowers at the London ex¬ 
hibitions, and though in some instances 
absolute perfection was not attained be¬ 
cause of the fierceness of hail and rain 
storms immediately preceding the date of 
; the exhibition, the huge banks of flowers 
| still afforded abundant proof of that 
greater harvest in the fields whence 
they came, Happily for those who grow 


j would, given this treatment on a liberal 
scale, surprise even those who think they 
! realise its likes in this direction. In other 
respects, viz., generous soil treatment, 
they repay for doing well. A fact, insufli- 
I ciently recognised perhaps, is the great 
mat of roots formed by healthy examples, 
roots ever at work, and, in large degree, 

; close to the surface, which at once explains 
their ready response to feeding with 
j liquid manure and early suffering in times 
; of drought if neglected, 
i Soil. —In no sense is the herbaceous 

' Phlox fastidious, yet I have not the least 
I hesitation in saying that it does best in 
loams of moderate lightness, given the at¬ 
tention already indicated. In all light 
! loams the roots ramify freely and healthily, 
and it is a good sign. In close, sticky, and 
heavy clay soils they do not do so, and the 
result Is seen in every growth and flower- 
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tmss. For some mi son I cannot explain 
they are apt to canker in the latter classes 
of soils rather badly at times, for which 
the only remedy is new stock. Dividing 
up the old stock and replanting do not 
usually improve matters, though better re¬ 
sults ensue when propagation from cuttings 
Is resorted to. 

The best planting season and plants. 
—While the Phlox, being a perpetual- 
rooting subject, may be planted over a very 
considerable period, I consider early 
autumn—say September—the best time for 
planting divided stock, and April and May 
for planting the freshly-rooted cuttings of 
early spring. Cuttings rooted in a dung- 
frame I have frequently transferred direct 
to the beds, witli the best results. Gener¬ 
ally, however, lotting them oft' is a com¬ 
mercial necessity. Year-old pot-bound 
plants are. things the amateur should, if 
I>ossible, avoid, or, if received, he will do 
well to shake or wash away every atom of 
soil from their roots prior to planting. It 


In these matters the plants speak for them¬ 
selves, and the Intelligent gardener need 
have no better guide. 

Varieties.— These have been much im¬ 
proved during the last few years, and 
during the last decade or so the colour- 
area, particularly in the violet, heliotrope, 
and allied shades, much extended. The 
following, however, are .up-to-dute, dis¬ 
tinct, and good doors. The finest whites. 
La Neige, Tapis Pdanc, Frau Antoine 
Buchner, and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. Enron 
Van Dcdem, Dr. Konigshofer, Qoquelieot, 
and G. A. Strohlein represent the most 
brilliant of these flowers; Dr. Charcot, 
Widar, Mikado, and Albert Vandel the 
pick of the violet and allied shades. Eliza¬ 
beth Campbell (see illustration) is the 
most popular pink, though it has a great 
rival in Mrs. A. W. Abler (shell-pink), a 
novelty. Selma and Meteor are both ex¬ 
cellent pink sorts. Europa (white, deep- 
coloured eye), Africa (purplish-crimson). 
Lady Grisel (a lovely combination of blue 
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is their only chance of straightforward 
progress. In dealing with older border 
plants single pieces will be found of most 
service to the planter. Phloxes should 
never be planted in clumps intact. Youth¬ 
ful single stems from the outside of the 
clump are much better, and three or more 
of these soon make a goodly clump. In 
planting, their surface-rooting character 
should be remembered, and the stems 
buried 2 inches deeper than before. This 
ensures the production of a maximum 
number of new root-fibres. 

Duration of Phloxes. — A question is 
often asked ns to how long Phloxes may 
remain in one position without appreciable 
deterioration, but it can only be answered 
in a general way. With the !>est treat¬ 
ment, which would include a certain 
amount of thinuing. they may be excellent 
to the fourth year, though some sorts may 
continue twice as long and still produce 
moderately good trusses of flowers. Much, 
however, depends upon the variety — all 
Phloxes are not constituted nlike any more 
than are individuals—much also upon soil. 


buds and white, blue-shaded flowers), and 
Antoine Mercle (lilac) are also very good. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Gaura Llndheimeri.— This can be recom¬ 
mended to those who have a difficulty in 
keeping their gardens gay with hardy 
flowers during the late summer and early 
autumn. It blooms from July till cut 
down by the frost, and requires full ex¬ 
posure to the sun, a fair amount of space, 
and a loamy soil. It grows to a height of 
4 feet and is quite hardy in warm, light 
soils. Cuttings struck early in the autumn 
and j>otted on ns soon as they have formed 
strong roots will flower in the greenhouse 
all through the late winter and spring 
months.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

- During July and well into the 

autumn this produces its flower-scapes, 
which attain a height of 4 feet. G. Lind- 
heimerl is referred to ns a perennial, but 
it may also be treated ns an annual, by 
sowing the seed in gentle heat in February 
or March. An autumn sowing in the open 
ground will also give excellent results. A 
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light 9oil suits it best, and In some parts 
of the country a slight covering will be 
needed during severe weather.— Severn. 


BLUE ANEMONE IN ROUGH TURF. 
This little view* shows a plantation made 
some years ago on the edge of a mendow, 
where it runs under a grove of trees by an 
old lane, and is mainly to show' how w’ell 
this blue form of our Wood Anemone 
thrives in turf which is mown for hay 
every year. Tried in various positions, it 
is just the same in woodland as in open 
meadow, and beautiful also in the garden 
here and there, but the charm of woodland 
for It is that it needs no care for trans¬ 
planting, or w'atehing, or in any way. W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Common plants.— I must admit that my 
notes may be liable to the criticism that 
they refer mainly to “common” plants, 
and that I do not often write about those 
wjiich are not well known. This is quite 
true, but the reason is that my notes are 
, not intended for those who may be called 
skilled amateurs with a wide knowledge 
of plants and owning good collections. It 
must surely be conceded that it is the 
| more common plants which are of the 
most real value. If these are not kept 
•‘(insistently !>efore readers, then they are 
to some extent lost sight of and are not 
! added to the gardens of the beginner. It 
I is a fallacy to think that new' or rare 
I plants are necessarily the most valuable. 

New plants which have been highly 
I praised frequently drop out of cultivation, 

! either because they nre iniffy or because 
I they do not stand the test of time when 
their novelty wenrs off. The beginner is 
always wise to secuj-e at least a very large 
proportion of plants which have been long 
in gardens, to form, ns it were, the bed¬ 
rock of the garden, adding, it may be, 
rarer things after. 

The Spring Star Flower (Triteleia). 
—This ranks as one of the old and cheap 
bulbous plants which should not In? for¬ 
gotten by those who are planting bulbs and 
who cannot spend much money on them. 
It is catalogued in the list of British bulb 
dealers at somewhere about 2s. per 100. 
and is assuredly cheap at the money. It 
bears star-like white flowers, which are 
sometimes tinted with pale blue, as in 
the variety vlolacea. It comes into bloom 
about the same time ns the smaller 
Scillas, such ns S. sibirica. In gravelly 
soil it appears to increase quickly by 
means of offsets and self-sown seedlings. 
It is only a few inches high and looks 
1 delightful In Grass dr in clumps in a 
border or semi-wild place. 

Gladiolus TnE Bride. — Certain 
Gladioli may be left undisturbed in the 
open for yi'ars, thus saving not only the 
trouble of lifting and drying them off for 
a time but. what is of more consequence, 
the bulbs. So I tried Gladiolus byean- 
tinus and G. segetum, W'hich I had been 
told were the hardiest of the Sword Lilies, 
but the results were a bit disappointing. 
Finding that some of ray friends succeeded 
with Gladiolus The Bride when left in the 
ground I, too, tried it with comparative 
success. “Comparative,” I say advisedly, 
as when the corms increased and became 
crowded the flowers were not so plentiful 
or so good. I now, therefore, find it 
more profitable to lift the corms every year 
or .second year and to sort them out, keep- 
; ing the smaller ones to grow’ on for 
another year nnd planting the others 
about 3 inches apart. I lift them when 
the leaves grow yellow, give a short rest— 
a fortnight or up to a month—and then 
I replant about fi inches or 0 inches deep. 
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The soil is light, and in the first winter a 
little loose litter is put over the surface in 
severe weather. 

Trop.eolum polyphyllum— What a fine 
plant this is when trailing over a bank 
or a lo\y retaining wall. Its glaucous 
branches and leaves are always attrac¬ 
tive in themselves. The yellow flowers, 
too. are delightful, as they go so well 
with the glaucous colour of the foliage. 
I am puzzled to know the best position and 
treatment. I have lost plants put into the 
dry and sunny places often recommended. 
I have planted the tubers 3 inches deep, 
and up to the 8 inches some extremists 
advocate, and have lost the plants some¬ 
times the first year, but more frequently 
the second one. The best plants I have 
ever seen had their tubers among shrubs, 
where they were shaded, but where the 
trailing sprays could reach the light and 
sun soon after they appeared through the 
soil. There this Tropmolum throve im¬ 
mensely. It is a most useful plant for 
covering places occupied by spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs, as by the time the leaves of the 
latter are past the long growths of the 


a very risky business, and we can only 
suggest that the wiry-stemmed Campanula 
referred to is C. linifolia, also called 
rotundifolia, and that the nettle-leaved 
kind is either C. Trachelium or C. urtica?- 
folia. The wild Chipory is Cichorium 
Intybus, seeds of wilich may be had from 
many seed merchants.] 

Manure and mulching in gardens.— 
While on a visit to a large garden in the 
Midlands, a short time ago, I w T as 
astonished to see such an extravagant use 
of manure in mulching Roses and fruit 
trees. On the occasion of my visit— 
wilich w r as in fine summer weather—this 
manure w r as chiefly on the Grass and 
paths, to the blackbirds’ amusement. This 
mulching with manure has been carried 
on beyond all reason, and those who have 
to consider the cost have had to look 
ahead and find substitutes for the growing 
of choice vegetables and fruits. Mulch¬ 
ing our fruit trees and Roses with it 
w’ould be impossible and certainly unneces¬ 
sary. For fruit trees we use the Bracken 
—cleaner and more satisfactory—and we 
get good crops of fruit. Mown Grass is 


. 



Tropseolum have grown considerably and 
soon cover up the bareness. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Crocuses failing. — Can you tell me the 
cause of failure of Crocuses in my parden? 
The soil is loam. Daffodils multiply by 
hundreds every year, also Gladioli, but if I 
plant a hundred Crocus bulbs they, at the end 
of the third year, have disappeared.—M. B. 

[We can only attribute the failing to 
some soil peculiarity uncongenial to the 
Crocus, and in all probability a sandier 
soil with more rapid drainage would suit 
them better. Try them in a soil made up 
of equal parts of the staple and sharp grit, 
and note the results. In the lightest of 
loams they often spring up everywhere.] 

Seeds of wild plants. — Please tell me 
where I can obtain (1) seeds or plants of 
the wild, blue Campanula, a plant with 
very thin stems and small, bell - shaped 
flowers. (2) Another wild Campanula with 
stout stems, and larger, darker-blue flowers 
and Nettle-like leaves. (3) Seeds or plants of 
wild Chicory, wuh flowers in shape something 
like wild Scabious, but of a bright blue. Also 
please give the correct names of these plants. 
—Pish. 

[The surest way of gettiug w’hnt you re¬ 
quire is by collecting the seeds from the 
plants in the wild state, since few people 
would catalogue seeds of our native wild¬ 
ings. Naming plants from descriptions is 


used in the same way in the orchard, and 
any we have to spare from lawn mowing 
is placed around some shrub or tree. For 
Roses, the best mulching in the w T orld is a 
caiqiet of Tufted Pansies or some dw’arf 
annual which keeps the surface of the soil 
cool. 1 see the mulching of Clematises 
with manure is being recommended, but 
after a good deal of experience I have 
never found this necessary, and the'only 
mulching I give them is a large fiat stone 
laid over their roots. If this stone is lifted 
up during the hottest day the soil w ill be 
found moist beneath. Clematises in most 
cases are deep rooting, and when we con¬ 
sider that they will hold their own with 
a forest tree, the fallacy of mulching 
them with rank manure is obvious. Pre- 
pare the ground w*ell before planting by 
adding good, friable, open soil, especially 
if the natural soil is heavy, after which 
the manure may be left for other neces¬ 
sary purposes.—M. 

Lobelia laxiflora.— This rare Mexican plant 
is met with in very few gardens. It grows to 
a height of about 2 feet 6 inches, and flowers 
very freely. The blossoms are crimson-scarlet 
in colour, the open mouth of the flower being 
bright yellow. It is now in full bloom here, 
and appears to be fairly hardy. as it has not 
been harmed by 11 clegs, of frost.— Sooth 
Devon. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS AS AN 
EDGING. 

I am sending you a small photograph to 
show the use and beauty of the single Pink 
[Dianthus plumarius) as an edging plant. 
The plants sliowm have been in their posi¬ 
tion two years. As plants are so quickly 
raised from seed it is better to have a 
batch of plants in a young state than to 
keep them more than three seasons. The 
cultivation is very simple. Sow the seed 
in May in the open ground not too thickly 
and prick them out, when large enough to 
handle, not less than C inches apart. Plant 
in the position chosen for flowering early 
in the autumn. If the ground is at all 
heavy mix a quantity of grit or lime 
rubbish with the soil. The plants show to 
the best advantage w T hen growing against 
a rough stone edging, such a position suit¬ 
ing them to perfection. When the blooms 
fade remove the flow’er-stems close to the 
Grass with shears or a sharp knife after 
the seed has been gathered, which is well 
worth the trouble if a good strain has 
been secured. Parker Robinson. 

The Pool Garden, Adderlcy, 

Market Drayton. 


SOME NEW PRIMULAS. 

I h.w :: grown, at Floraire. for more than 
twenty years a variety of Primula capi¬ 
tata which I thought w r as a form of it. 
It has quite another character, and is 
much better than the usual type. Lately 
I showed it to my friend Dr. Buser, the 
keeper of the Herbarium de Candolle here. 
He examined it very carefully, and found 
it was described by Dewar, in 1880, in the 
“ Gardener’s Chronicle ” (paje 5S9), under 
the name of Primula capitata crispa. 
About tills, Mr. Dewar said : “A decided 
acquisition, and one of the most distinct 
of this set w r e have ever seen. It seems to 
partake of the characters of both Primula 
capitata and P. dentieulata. The leaves 
are in rosette form, tliin-textured, finely- 
reticulated. and with a beautiful crisp 
margin. The flowers are in capitate 
heads and of a deeper colour than those 
of P. dentieulata, and all looking up as in 
that species, and not at right angles with 
I lie scape, as is the case in tlio ordinary 
forms of P. capitata.” My plants arc 
surely of the variety he means, but they 
seem not to have any relation with P. 
dentieulata, but. come very near to on pi¬ 
ta ta, and much more beautiful in their 
form and colour. I grow it in several 
places, sunny and shady, in pent and in 
turf, even in tlio moraine. Everywhere it 
succeeds and flow T ers from May to the 
winter. This year I have several 
thousands of it. flowering freely. The 
leaves, instead of being si Ivory-white, like 
those of capitata, are deep green. The 
scape is longer and thin, and the flowers 
of the deepest blue. 

Another beauty which is quite new 
to me is a form of Primula Beesinna. 
perhaps n hybrid between it and 
Bulleyana or Poissoni. The plant is 
3 feet high and flowers from the 
beginning of May to the end of July. 
I have never seen anything like it. It 
flowered in .1913 for the first time from 
seeds got from Lissadel. This same plant 
was 3 feet high this year, and gave four¬ 
teen stems, one of them hearing ten 
whorls of flowers that I never had with 
P. japon’ea. The flow’ers are much 
lighter than those of Primula Unique, and 
larger, too. The colour is salmon-rose 
with a yellow eye. It hears an enormous 
lot of seeds. Last year T sowed it. and 
have now many seedlings. This year I 
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shall have a large lot of seeds, and I 
trust they will come true, as the plants 
wore isolated from other kinds. 

H. Correvon. 

Jloraire, near Geneva. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving rook plants.— I shall be obliged if 
you will let me know when is the beet time of 
year for moving rook plants, Saxifrages, 
Sedums, hardy Cyclamens, alpine Pinks, etc. 
—Waterhouse. 

[Sedums and Saxifrages may be moved 
— i.e., lifted, divided, and replanted—any 
time during spring either before or after 
flowering. Those of the Mossy section of 
Saxifraga would be best treated as they 
go out of bloom, and if the remainder, 
save those flowering in June and later, 
were moved at a like period not much 
harm would be done. The times to avoid 
are flower time aud late autumn and 
winter. Alpine Pinks might be regarded 
similarly, though these may be rooted 
from cuttings inserted in June and planted 
when ready into permanent positions. 
The Cyclamens should be replanted when 
at rest, preferably soon after they have 
matured. A primary object of the early 
planting of alpine plants Is to allow them 
a full season’s growth ahead. In this way 
they make good flowering examples for 
another year. Frequently, however, the 
method of planting such things rather 
than the season is at fault, and such as 
the Saxifrages which can be movr 1 suc¬ 
cessfully over a long season are not 
planted sufficiently deep to admit of fresh 
roots forming. To secure this the units 
should be buried right up to the leaves.] 

Viola gracilis Lady French.— A plant of 
this variety has done very well in cool, 
leafy, well-drained soil. It flowers as pro¬ 
fusely as the type, but the blossoms, in¬ 
stead of the glowing purple colour of the 
typical plant, are of a pale yellow. The 
growth is compact and similar to that of 
the ordinary V. gracilis, and it seeds 
freely, though the seed-pods must he 
picked when green, otherwise they fly 
open and scatter the seeds far and wide.— 
North London. 

Teucrium py renal cum. — The Pyrenean 
Germander is not now much seen in gardens, 
although a desirable rook garden plant. It 
does not appear to be quite hardy in some 
places. I saw a good plant in a Scottish 
garden the other day. It makes a dwarf 
spreading plant, the wrinkled-looking leaves, 
branches, and stems covered with soft down, 
and grows from 3 inches to 6 inches or 7 inches 
high. The flowers are purplish and white, and, 
though not showy, are attractive. It grows 
beet in a sunny position in light soil.—S. A. 

Mazns rugosus. —I find this species very easy 
to grow in a half-shady position in a light 
compost consisting of gritty leaf-soil with a 
fair proportion of lime in it. It grows very 
rapidly, and can he readily increased from 
the runner-like growths which it sends out in 
all directions. These root nuite easily if a 
Bmall stone is placed on them where it is 
wanted to root them. It is of a close carpet¬ 
ing habit., the pretty little lilac-coloured 
flowers being borne just above the foliage.— 
north London. 

Silene virginica (the Fire Pink).—This is 
a very brilliant plant for the rock garden in 
.Tune and July. The flowers are large, with 
narrow petals deeply cut at the edges and of 
a fiery-scarlet colour, reminding one very 
much both in shape and colour of those of 
the scarlet Lobelia (L. oardinalis). I grow 
it in warm, limy soil, well drained, and it 
seems quite easy and ripens seed well. There 
are so few flowers of this colour for the rock 
garden that it is doubly attractive.—N. L. 

Campanula Haylodgensis.— This. now in 
full bloom in my garden, is one of the pret¬ 
tiest and most satisfactory of all the dwarf 
Campanulas. Its silvery-blue bells are freely 
borne, and it is qiiifce easy to grow. I find it 
appreciates a not too sunny place, and, like 
most of its family, prefers a little lime in the 
soil. It has yellowish leaves, and is supposed 
to be a hybrid between C. carpatica and C. 
caespitosa.—N. L. 

Difen thus Spencer Bickham.- This is one of 
the prettiest of the many dwarf alpine Pinks, 
especially of those of hybrid origin. The 
flowers are of good oolour, and are borne well 
above a neat mat of small, Grase-like leaves. 
T have here the true form, which does well in 
the moraine.— 8. Arnott. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

PRESERVING FRENCH OR RUNNER 
BEANS. 

(Reply to “ Scraper,” p. 504.) 
Bottling is one of the most satisfactory 
methods of preserving a supply of French 
or Runner Beans for winter use. The 
Beans should be very young and well 
shaped. Cut off the stalks and ends. 
Place them in a large sieve and plunge for 
five minutes into a pan of fast - boiling 
water in which a small quantity of bi¬ 
carbonate of soda has been dissolved. 
This sets the colour. Have ready some 
large screw-top or other wide-mouthed 
bottles, and sterilise them by holding the 
mouth over some burning sulphur. Wipe 
the Beans and pack them carefully in the 
bottles, arranging them endways, as this 
is the easiest method of packing. Finally 
sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt into each 
bottle and fill with clear water. Place 
the bottles In a boiler and fill this with 
cold water. Bring to the boil and simmer 
gently for half an hour. Take up the 
bottles and see If the tops are quite 
secure, and, when cold, store away for 
winter use. These Beans only want re¬ 
heating, as they are already cooked. The 
best way is to drain off all the liquid and 
place them in a small saucepan with a 
piece of butter and toss them until very 
hot. 

Continental method of storing Beans.— 
Take some large jars and scald them well. 
Gather the French or Runner Beans as 
soon as they are fit for eating and remove 
the ends and the stalks. Place them in the 
jars and pour over them a very strong 
brine, and cover the top with a layer of 
melted tallow. The jars must be stored in 
a cool, dry cellar away from the fumes 
and steam of the kitchen. When any are 
removed the tallow must be re-melted and 
poured over the top again. To use, boil 
in the usual way after soaking them for 
some hours in clear, cold water. 

Drying French Beans.— Cut the French 
Beans as for cooking, then dip for three 
minutes in boiling water in which a little 
bicarbonate of soda has been dissolved, 
wipe them, and place on the trays. When 
required for cooking soak for twelve 
hours in warm water. H. T. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vegetable Marrow jam.— Would you be kind 
enough to put a recipe for making Vegetable 
Marrow jam into the next issue? 1 have 
found the other vegetable recipes most useful. 
—M. Harvey, Claverhou9e, Vamham. 

[In making this jam the syrup should 
be made first. To every pint of water add 
2 lb. of preserving sugar. Let both remain 
in the preserving-pan until the sugar is 
dissolved, then place it on the fire and 
allow it to boil briskly for half-an-hour. 
Throw In a cup of cold water, and do not 
touch it again, but when it comes to boil¬ 
ing-point draw it off the. fire and let it 
settle. Skim off all scum. Having thus 
made the syrup, put in the Marrow, which 
should he prepared in the following way 
Peel a not-too-ripe Marrow, remove the 
seeds, cut it according to taste into large 
or small pieces. It should remain one 
night in salt-and-water. In the morning 
drain it on a sieve till the water is all out. 
Put into the boiling syrup and let it boil 
till quite clear. When done add the 
strained juice of a lemon.] 

Bottling Tomatoes (Scraper). — Choose 
very small and medium ones, as these 
pack better into the bottles. The process 
is exactly the same as for ordinary 
bottling, except that I always put a tea¬ 
spoonful (according to size of bottle) of 
salt into each bottle before adding the 


water. They keep very well and can be 
used for cooking.—H. T. C. 

Corn Balad In autumn and winter.— 

This is not much grown in this country, 
but as we often have a scarcity of good 
material for the salad-bowl it is worth 
more attention both on account of its 
hardiness and for the large amount of 
leafage the plants give. No matter how 
good the Corn Salad, the leaves will not 
compare with the best Lettuce, but how 
often there are no Lettuces in mid-winter, 
whereas the Corn Salad is quite hardy. 
Now is a good time to sow the seed, In 
this country we have not the good 
varieties they have on the Continent, 
where this plant is a favourite. The 
large Italian is the one mostly catalogued 
by our seedsmen. I prefer to sow in 
drills 9 inches to 12 inches apart on land 
recently manured, watering freely In dry 
weather. By sowing in drills it is an easy 
matter to keep the plants clean, and in 
very severe weather it is a good plan to 
cover the beds with dry bracken or litter. 
If this is done there will be plenty of 
material for cutting later on.—W. F. 

Potato Dover Castle.— I recently had an 
opportunity of tasting this, which was in¬ 
troduced ill 1933, and was pleased to note 
its excellent eating qualities. The tubers 
referred to were grown on somewhat 
heavy land, but well drained, and the 
quality was all one could wish. Probably 
in the north this would be termed a late 
variety, but the raisers—Messrs. Sutton— 
class it as a maincrop. The tubers re¬ 
ferred to were planted early, and the crop 
—early in August—is very good. The 
tubers are kidney-shaped and have few 
eyes, which are very shallow. The quality 
much resembles that of the good old 
variety Windsor Castle. This season the 
crop is much earlier to mature than last 
year. Doubtless this is only local, as in 
districts further north the tubers are by 
no means finished. The plant is of robust 
growth, and so far not a diseased tuber 
has been seen. Being a shapely tuber it 
is readily prepared for use.—W. F. 

Late Leeks. —Late in the summer I have 
often noticed quantities of seedling Leeks 
in the seed-beds, these very often being 
discarded. Few vegetables are better for 
a late food supply than the Leelr grown in 
the open, say a few inches apart in the 
rows, with sufficient room between the 
rows to keep the soil free of weeds. It is 
surprising what useful material can be 
grown if pricked out now and given suf¬ 
ficient moisture in dry weather to start 
them into fresh growth. Lift carefully 
with a fork so ns to preserve the tender, 
fleshy roots. I do not think in these times 
we can afford to overlook anything that 
will add to the supply of food, and both 
in the cottage and elsewhere Leeks from 
March to the end of May are most service¬ 
able, and a good return can be had from 
a small space.—K. 

The Loganberry.— One feels that some 
of your correspondents are unfair to the 
Loganberry, or is it that there are Logan¬ 
berries and Loganberries? The fruit is 
more than double the size of the Rasp¬ 
berry, it comes in earlier, and is remark¬ 
ably prolific, and the cultivation is very 
simple. It has no pips, and if stewed 
before quite ripe the core is soft. Few 
fruits surpass the jelly made from it, and 
it is one of the best fruits for bottling, as 
it retains its flavour so perfectly.—M. B. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.— Will any 
kind reader tell us of these and the kinds 
that do best with him? I have often seen 
them in Southern France laden with fruit, 
and think we do not in Britain give them 
the place they deserve. The kinds that 
give the best results after fair trial are 
! what we want to know.—W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE RAPHIOLEPIS. 

Although the several kinds of Raphio- 
lepis are not hardy enough for general 
outdoor culture in the British Isles they 
can be grown successfully in the warmer 
counties, and one species is available for 
the Midlands and other places. Where 
they cannot be grown in the open ground 
they often do well against walls, there- 


Is not desirable, all the pruning necessary 
being a little now and then to keep the 
plants shapely. 

R. in’dica is a Chinese shrub growing 
at least 0 feet high. Its evergreen leaves 
are Willow-shaped. The fragrant flowers 
are in loose corymbs and may be almost 
white, or pink. In the variety rubra they 
are reddish. It was introduced about180fi 
and is sometimes called R. salicifolia. 

It. .japonica is a more vigorous and 
hardier plant. As seen by the accompany- 


of looser habit, and with more grace¬ 
ful inflorescences than the last named. It 
is said to have been raised between the 
last-mentioned species nnd probably a 
pink-flowered form of R. Shlicifolia. A 
coloured plate and description of the plant 
were given in the “ Revue Horticole ” for 
1900 (p. 098). The leaves are smaller but 
rather similar in shape to those of R. 
Japonica, and the flowers ore of a pretty 
pink colour. The accompanying illustra¬ 
tion hardly does justice to the in- 



Raphiolcpis japonica at Borde Hill, Sussex. 


fore, before giving them up as unsuitable 
for any particular locality, the protection 
of an east, south, or west wall should be 
tried. They thrive in well-drained, loamy 
soil, but appreciate a little peat or leaf- 
mould placed about the roots at planting 
time. Propagation can be carried on by 
seeds sown when freshly gathered, or as 
soon as possible afterwards, by cuttings 
of ha If-ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil 
in a close frame in summer, or by layer¬ 
ing the lower branches. Regular pruning 

e 
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ing illustration, it forms a handsome 
specimen and blossoms freely. The 
fragrant, white flowers, each about J inch 
across, are produced in terminal heads in 
June, and are followed by small fruits 
which are alternately red and black 
during ripening. If given a sheltered 
position it can be grown in many gardens 
and should be more generally planted 
against walls. It is sometimes called R. 
ovata. 

R. Delacouri (see p. 547) is a plant 


florescence, for it is usually longer and 
more elegant than the one here shown. It 
promises to become a very useful and 
beautiful flowering shrub, and it will 
probably thrive in places where R. 
japonica is a success. It is also useful in 
pots for greenhouse decoration. D. 


Shrub boundaries.—It is a common 
practice to surround beds of shrubs with 
masses of flowering plants, but it looks 
more natural to let the shrubs grow out 
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and meet the lawn in an informal manner. 
I know places where this has boon done 
with advantage when the right, things 
have been .selected and no attempt made 
to obtain a stiff, rigid outline. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the shrubs 1 have 
stH'ii effectively used near the shrub 
boundaries Magnolias. Oloarias, Primus 
Pissardi and others, Pyrus augustifolia. 
P. japonica. Rhus Ootinus, Spirtea a rue- 
folia and others, Weigela (red and white), 
Lilacs (new kinds), double Gorse, double 
Cherries. Iierberis stenophylla and others, 
Rush Ivies, Brooms, Tamarix. and a few 
spiral things in the background, such ns 
Cupressus, etc., with a few groups of 
bulbs and similar things on the margin of 
the turf— E. H. 


THE GRISELTNIAS. 

Two species of Grlselinia are in cultiva¬ 
tion, both natives of Now Zealand and 
both are attractive evergreens. Neither is 
hardy enough for general outdoor cultiva¬ 
tion in the British Isles, though there are 
many places in the south and west where 
one species succeeds, and in certain parts 
the other one grows into a goodly bush, j 
Provided the climate is mild enough they j 
will grow in any ordinary garden soil, and ! 
are not difficult to raise either from [ 
cuttings, layers, or seeds. The commoner j 
species is j 

G. LiTTOiiATJS. the “ Papauma *’ of New i 
Zealand. In its native country it is said to ! 
form n handsome tree between 40 feet and j 
00 feet, in height, with a conspicuous ' 
spreading head. In Cornwall it sometimes ! 
exceeds 20 feet in height, but is better j 
known as a shapely bush branched to the I 
ground. Male and female flowers are on j 
different plants. They are not showy, but 
the female flowers are followed by fertile 
fruits which often vegetate freely beneath 
the parent plants. 

G. j.t'CTDa , the second species, is often 
found as an epiphyte in its native country, 
but has also terrestrial habits. It varies 
a good deal in character, for it is found 


originally brought to notice about 1875, 
but little more than a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since it was introduced to this 
country. Planted under similar conditions 
| to those which suit the common Spruce it 
develops ns a straight, rather slender tree 
well furnished with short branches which 
bear ample leafage. In the clear atmo¬ 
sphere of the country it grows with re¬ 
markable. vigour and promises to provide 
an excellent subject for planting in woods 
and plantations. So far it appears to 
escape the attention of the white fly-like 
Chernies, which is responsible for the dis¬ 
figuring Pineapple-like galls which are so 
common on the Spruce and on Picea 
sitehensis in many parts of the country. 
Those who have the opportunity should 
try this, for it is one of the most promising 
of the newer conifers.—D. 


the plants require to be efficiently pro¬ 
tected either with mats or straw over the 
lights; the sides of the frames also should 
be protected, as if the weather should be 
j severe, frost quickly penetrates through 
1 the sides. The plants would also be 
i further benefited bv having the surface 
| soil stirred occasionally. 

I In growing the plants in pots the same 
treatment is needed as regards protection 
! and so forth. Five-inch pots, or what are 
| termed 48’s, are the best to use, as when 
j smaller ones are used the roots become 
j cramped; consequently, the plants are apt 
; to receive a check. The soil for pot plants 
should be made as holding as possible. 
After being potted off, the better plan to 
ensure their wintering well is to plunge 
I the pots in the frames, keeping them as 
! close to the glass as possible. Where there 
' are sufficient hand-lights for the purpose 
I at disposal the young plnnts may be even 
pricked out into these, placing the lights 
j on the border where it is intended for them 
| to remain until they come to maturity. 

I In fact, by this method the earliest heads 
obtainable are cut, unless, of course, 
actually forced. The soil in the first place 
; must lie well worked and manured, and 
into each light prick out nine plants, these 
being further reduced to four or five plants 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-RAISED CAULIFLOWERS, j 
Good Cauliflowers can be grown by being j 
raised in the autumn if the details as to 
their growth are well attended to. ' 

Amongst the causes of failure there are : 
two or three which are very common. The , 
first is sowing the seeds too early, the : 
second not providing suitable soil for the | j n spring, 
young plants to root into after being i 
pricked off, and. lastly, coddling then:. In ! 
pricking out anv class of vegetable, too j Sugar Beet.— Will you kindly tell me how 

* , _, __ to cultivate the above, the name of the plant 

much reliance is often placed on old ; op p i aT1 t8 ( when to sow and when to lift, and 
potting soil. Old potting soil is useful, nil ! other particulars? I want to try its cultiva- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


gardeners will admit, but for pricking out j {{ 0 l. 0 b. a 8ma11 6Cale in 


school garden.— 

Cauliflowers into it is perfectly useless. [The plant is a variety of Beta maritima 
It is’not. holding enough, and, instead of ! classed as B. vulgaris, to which the Mangel 


being able to lift the plants with a good 
ball, the soil falls away from the roots, 
and when this takes place with spring- 
planted Cauliflowers they rarely recover 
from the cheek. The evil is pretty much 
the safnc if the roots go down deeply, as 
on account of this taking place it is im- 
ixissible to take up the plants with a com¬ 
pact ball. If no soil is at hand suitable 


from n stunted plant a foot or two high to i for the purpose of pricking out, then the 
a large bush or small tree. Here it at- best course to adopt is to pot the plants, 
tains a height of 10 feet or so. and is ' The first week in September is quite 
popular by reason of its large, thick, glossy early enough to sow the seeds. Considcr- 
ienves, wiiich are sometimes over (» inches j mg lliat only two or three square yards 
long and 3 inches wide. Unfortunately, it ; arc needed, it is an easy matter to add a 
is very tender and can only be grown j little finer and fresh soil, and if at all dry 
successfully in the most favoured parts of ; to well moisten the seed drills before sow- 
thc country. ^ P. 


also belongs. There are many different 
varieties grown ; one of the best known is 
called Klein TVanzleben. The rows should 
be about 14 inches apart and the plants 
singled to S inches or 10 inches from 
each other. Wider spaces are frequently 
allowed, but it is doubtful policy, as the 
roots arc not large. Sowing may take 
place at the end of April or beginning of 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The 8orrel-tree (Oxydendron arboreum). 
—-This is rarely seen to advantage in this 
country, although excellent examples 
existed a few 3 r ears ago, and possibly do 
still, in the nursery of Mr. A. Waterer at 
Knap Hill, near Woking. A native of 
Eastern N. America, it there forms a tree 
up to 5ft feet high, and is attractive at two 
distinct jieriods, first when the terminal 
panicles of white flowers are at their best, 
about July, and again in September and 
October, just before the fall of the leaves, 
for at that period the foliage Is of a vivid 
scarlet hue. It requires soil free from 
lime, and on the moist side without 
being water-logged, for. like other plants 
of the Erica family, it objects to sour soil. 
Propagation is carried on by imported 
seeds, though it is probable that the lower 
branches would root if iiegged Into light 
soil. 


May, and the crop is raised about Novem- 
i ber.l 

; Cucumbers. — Tlants raised from seed 
; sown a month ago are ready for planting. 

! which will lie done as soon as possible, ns 
it is necessary to have the trellis-work 
! covered with short-jointed growth before 
i the Cr'■•umbers are required. The house in 
ing. As mildew is apt. to attack the young which they are to be grown will be cleansed 
seedlings if the site of the seed-bed is not thoroughly and a little sulphur burned in 
favourably situated, see that this has a : it before the hotbed is placed in position, 
full southern exposure. By sowing at the , to destroy any insects that may be present, 
time stated the plnnts have time to lie- j W T hen the fermenting material has been 
come large enough for pricking off before prepared it is trodden together tightly and 


an inclement time arrives. The frame 
must be placed in an open position and 
also on a hard surface of einder-aslies, 
this preventing the roots striking down 
deeply. Pricking out the seedlings on to 


placed to within 18 inches of the roof : 
glass. On this the soil is placed in small 
mounds and a day or two allowed to elapse 
before planting, so that it may become 
warmed to the temi>crature of the house. 


exhausted hotbeds is not at all a good J The compost consists of two-thirds fibrous 
practice, as by this process the plants will ' loam and one-third leaf-mould and manure 
become too large before it is safe to plant from a spent Mush room-lied. A further 
them out, and besides.the cheek received sowing will now he made singly in small 
in the removal from such rich rooting ( pots to furnish plants for putting out 
quarters will again end in failure. The about (he middle of September.—F. W. G. 
frame having been placed in iiosition, over i potatoes, quality in.— The kind of soil Pota- 
the bottom should be laid a thickness Of L oea are grown in.is an important factor in 


inches or 3 inches of rotten manure, 
j which should bo beaten down rather firmly, 
j Over this should l»e spread another like 
* thickness of good holding soil, say three 
I parts loam to one of pulverised horse- 


The Servian Spruce (Picea Omorika).— i droppings, with a little leaf-soil also added. 
This belongs to the group of the genus 
distinguished by flattened leaves, those 
species belonging to the section typified hv 
the common Spruce having needle-like 
.foliage. P. Omorika is found wild In 
Servia and Bosnia, where, under favour¬ 
able conditions, it grows from 80 feet to 


flavour. It is worthy of not© how most kinds 
improve in quality from some soils after thev 
have been stored three or four months. 1 
have noticed this in many instances, but not 
in so marked a degree as during the past six 
years with tubers grown in dry, light, soil here 
(West Surrey). I find moat late kinds grown 
in the above soil improve after having been 
lifted two or three months, and by March they 
The young seedlings should he pricked out ; are dry and mealy. I never found this on 

4 inches apart. Although frame protee ; v onions. - Mr. McGuffog’s 
tion is now given, the plnnts must not ill ( timely note in regard to above reminds me of 
anv wav he coddled hv keeping the lights a question I have been anxious to put viz. : 

* , • , , " , , i Whv do autumn-sown Onions show a tendency* 

over them when not needed, or they will , to split and form duplicate bulbs? I have ah 
become much too large to transplant excellent crop this season, but several have 
safely: in foot, the lights must be kept off j ft 1 *JSTyX 


100 feet high. It is said to have been except during cold rains. In severe frost . columns will oblige.—J. M. 8., Wirral, Cheshire. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- (various), Linaria dalmatica, L. d. pal- not be disturbed by the planting of a few 

_ lida, Anchusas, Helenium pumilum, small and rare Heaths, which are to be 

Goat's Rue, Willow Gentian (white and added later. A quantity of the Maiden- 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. blue), Thaliotrum Delavayi, Bergamots, hair Spleenwort, The Oak, Beech, and 

In bloom August 19tii. —Hardy Fuchsias Sedum purpurcum, S. M iddendorflanum, Parsley Ferns, together with a few 
(in variety), Buddlcias (in variety), Cas- Sea Hollies (several), Sea Lavender, Pinguiculas, which have all been collected 
sinia fulvida , Clematis (species and Geum atrosanguineum, Erodiums, Achil- in their native haunts, has come to 
varieties), Ceanothus (several), Wis- leas. Delphiniums, Francoa sonchifolia, hand. These have been planted in .selected 
tarias, The Daisy Bush, Yuccas (in great Zauschneria californica, Carnations (in positions in the hardy Fern garden. I 
variety). Arundo conspicua, Hydrangeas great variety), Stenaetis speciosa, Tunica find the Maiden-hair Spleenwort does well 
(in variety). Rhododendron ferrugineum, Saxifraga, Oxalis, Street Williams, Tree on a shady side of sandstone walls. 
Sweet Verbena, Honeysuckles (in Lupins, Phloxes (in great variety), Ceras- apparently subsisting on the moisture 
variety). Polygonums (in variety), Spirwa tiurns, Sweet Peas, Gerardia hybrida, drawn from the ground and atmosphere 
Aitchisoni, Snowbcrry, Mutisia dccurrens, Cromwells. Tropwolum speciosum, T. by this class of stone, as in many instances 
Veronicas (many varieties), Eueryphia polyphyllum, Eccremocarpus scaber, there is not an atom of soil for it to grow 
pinnatifolia, Passion Flower, Stuartia Platystemon, Dianthus, Antirrhinums, in, yet it has established itself. A few of 
grandiflora. Romneyas, Weigelas, Catalpa Rhodanthc, Clinionia pulchella. Verbenas, the Pinguiculas have been put in near 
japonica . Rhus (various), Zenobia yulve- Sparaxis pulcherrima, Lilium Henryi, a stream. Mignonette which had pre- 
rulenta speciosa. Tea and China Roses L. auratum platyphyllum. Tiger Lily, viously given great promise has sud- 
fin great variety), Perovskia atriplici- Mesembryanthemutns, Portulaccas, Gaz- denly drooited — probably the result of 
folia, Cocculus a/finis. Sweet Alder, ania splendcns, Cardinal Lobelias, Sand eel-worm in the soil. The plants have 
Ericas (in great variety), Tamarix, Verbena, Ipomwas (in variety). Sham- , all been cleared away, the bed freshened 
Daphne Gneorum, Andromeda polifolia, j rock Pea (Parochetus), Crinums, Aleconop- j up, and replanted with a summer Forget- 
ifyrtus T.uma, Deutzias, Aral spinosa, ' sis. Rope Grass (Restio), Cannas (in me-not. 



A Jlowering shoot of Raphiolcpis Delacouri. (See page 545.) 


Clerodendron trichotomum, Hypericum 
Moserianum, Spartium junccum, Mont- 
bretias (in variety), Cosmos, Annual 
Lavateras, Mexican Poppy (yellow and 
white), Gypsophilas (in variety), Linarias 
(in variety), Phacclias, Pimpernels (in 
various colours), Love in a Mist, Aralia 
cordata. Swan River Daisy, Evening 
Primroses, Gilia, Gladioli (in great 
variety), Godetias, Hardy Geraniums, 
Anemone japonica (in variety), Spiraa 
Davidiana, Plume Poppy, Galtonias, 
Fumitory (rose and yellow), Aubrietias, 
Leptosiplions, Poppies (in variety), 
Tritomas (in variety). Cornflowers, 
Silene, Clarkias, Sweet Sultans, Vir¬ 
ginian Stock, Convolvulus (in variety). 
Aster Amellus, A. Novi Belgii, Nemesias 
(in variety), Dahlias (in variety), Salvias, 
Rudbeckias (several). Comm el ina ccelestis, 
C. ccelestis alba, Eehinops (in variety), 
Agapanthus (in variety). Plumbago Lar- 
pentw, Stylophorum diphyllum. Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum (in variety). Holly¬ 
hocks, Campanulas (various), Potentillas 
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variety), Agatlicca caclcstis, Pcntstemons, 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Muhlenbeckia 
complcxa nana. Scabious (various), 
Mazus Pumilio, Coronilla, Androsaces, 

I Arabis, Aster alpinus baldensis, 
Paronychia poly gonifolia, Dryas octo- 
petala, Cistus, Callirhoe involucrata. 
Willow Herb (in variety), Pratia illici- 
folia, P. Arcnaria, Veronica Lyalli, Violet 
I Cress, Chicory, Monkshood, Loosestrifes 
J (in variety), Coreopsis grandiflora, An- 
themis Kelwayi, Meadow Rue, Senecio 
Clivorum, Flowering Rush. Solidago, 
Aponogeton grandiflorum. Single and 
Double Arrow Head, Villarsia nymph - 
aoides, Ranunculus, Nuphar, Reed Mace, 
Day Lilies. Myosotis palustris, and 
Nympheas (in great variety). 

Work of the week. —A few hundred 
bulbs of Hyacinthus amethystinus have 
come to hand during the week, and have 
! been planted 9 inches deep among the 
| double, rosy Erica vulgaris. They are 
I planted at this depth so that they will 


The layering of Carnations is being pro¬ 
ceeded with. Varieties which are no 
longer considered up to standard will not 
be layered. The old flower-spikes have 
been removed from Sparaxis pulcherrima, 
as this fine plant seeds with such freedom 
as to impair its future well being. Pas¬ 
sion Flowers, Solanum jasminoides, 
Mutisias, and such like climbers are now 
growing freely, the moist conditions of 
late being to their liking. 

Alpine plants are being overhauled, 
cleaned, and. where necessary, cut well 
back to induce vigorous young growth. 
Late summer and autumn - flowering 
alpines are far from plentiful, and those 
which do bloom at this season should be 
made note of. Collectors might well pay 
attention to this shortage. A few Sun 
Roses and other rare plants have come in 
during the week, and have been planted 
on a warm border, where we can judge of 
their value before their culture is ex¬ 
tended. Seeds of Cheirantlius Unifolius 
have been sown. E. M. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Orchard-house. — As soon as- the trees 
are clear of fruit attention must be given 
to root-pruning, repotting, and the shift¬ 
ing of all that require it into pots one or 
two sizes larger, just as may be deemed 
necessary. These operations are best 
carried out while the trees are clothed 
with foliage, as a quicker recovery follows, 
owing to the free emission of new roots. 
Top-dressings which have been applied at 
various times and are now full of roots 
have to be dispensed with in every case, 
and the same with regard to roots which 
are entangled amongst the drainage 
material. When root-pruning has to be 
performed with a view to reducing the 
balls so that they can be potted in the 
same-sized pots again, those of a fibrous 
nature should be preserved as far as possi¬ 
ble, cutting back those of a stronger and 
more tliong-like nature instead. Much 
may be done in the way of reducing the 
balls to suitable dimensions by pricking 
away the soil from among the roots round 
the outsides, and at the base and top. 
This will allow of the introduction of a 
fair amount of new compost, which, in 
due course, will be much appreciated by 
the roots. Even when trees are shifted 
into larger-sized pots it is good policy to 
remove the roots entwined among the 
crocks, as well as any that are detected 
on the sides of the balls to be of too gross 
a character. Root-pruned trees are best 
returned to the house again for a week or 
so until the wounds callus and an emission 
of fibres takes place. A slight shading 
and an occasional dewing of the foliage 
with a syringe will also expedite their 
recovery. If necessary, trees less drasti¬ 
cally dealt with can be placed outdoors, 
elevating the pots on bricks to prevent 
worms from gaining an entrance through 
the crock-holes. In all cases the balls be¬ 
fore they are knocked out should be in a 
perfectly moist condition. Good fibrous 
loam with an addition of a little lime 
rubbish, wood ashes, and a 7-inch i>otful 
of bone-meal to every bnrrowload of loam 
is a suitable compost for the purpose. If 
in the right condition, i.e., a medium state 
of moisture, the compost should be made 
quite firm with the aid of a potting-stick, 
both at the base, sides, and surface of the 
balls. 

Pot Vines. — Canes intended for early 
forcing should now be moved into the open 
air for the completion of the ripening of 
the wood. A wall or a hedge is a good 
position, if such faces south, to which to 
attach the canes, while the pots can be 
stood on boards or bricks for the time 
being. In the event of the autumn proving 
hot and dry, boards stood on edge in front 
of the pots prevent the soil drying out too 
quickly and obviate the necessity for 
watering too frequently. 

Pot Strawberries. — The potting of the 
plants has been completed and the roots 
are pushing into the new compost in a 
satisfactory manner. The pots will now 
l>e stood wider apart in full sunshine on a 
l>ed of ashes, and as soon as roots protrude 
through the crock-holes they will be fre¬ 
quently turned to prevent them obtaining 
a roothold In the ashes. As soon ns the 
roots reach the sides of the pots liquid 
manure and guano-water for a change will 
Ikj applied to assist in the building up of 
good, strong crowns. As regards the 
watering, this, especially in fine, warm 
weather, must have most careful atten¬ 
tion. Weeds and runners must be assidu¬ 
ously suppressed and syringing of the 
plants morning and in the late afternoon 
are matters that must In no wise be 
neglected. On very hot days it is quite 
ixuraisslble to give the plants an overhead 


sprinkling, using a , fine-rosed pot for the 
purpose. Omit syringing on those morn¬ 
ings when the foliage is found to be moist 
with dew. 

Early dessert Apples.— These now need 
frequent attention; not that they require 
a long sojourn in the fruit-room, as this 
leads to loss of flavour, but to remove the 
fruits as they ripen and before they drop 
and become bruised. Jacob’s Seedling and 
Red Astrachan are two varieties now in 
use, the latter, as usual, very highly 
coloured, but not so richly flavoured as 
the former. Roth are, however, valuable 
in a season like the present, when Gage 
Plums are not over-plentiful. 

Pears. —In the course of a week or ten 
days’ time the forward fruits of BeurrS 
Giffard and Williams’ Bon Chretien will 
be gathered and placed dn an elevated 
shelf in a vinery to finish. The removal 
of these will allow of the remainder at¬ 
taining a larger size than they otherwise 
would do, as well as lengthening the season 
of use fo$ both. 

Stopping,, etc. — All fruit-trees in the 
open now need looking over, as recent 
warm and heavy rains have caused them 
to make a good deal of new growth, which 
has to be stopped back to one leaf in some 
cases and in others broken out altogether. 
Trees on walls of Pears, Plums, and sweet 
Cherries also require similar treatment. 
So much moisture has proved inimical to 
the keeping of Morello Cherries, and the 
crop has, therefore, been gathered. Where 
the leaving of the tying in of the young 
growths on the latter is postponed till 
after the fruit has been gathered the same 
should now have attention. 

Col1ard8.— The retention of all Cabbage- 
stems with a view to obtaining a further 
supply of sprouts through the autumn and 
winter having been decided upon, they will 
now be divested of old and useless leaves 
and the soil between them dressed with 
artificial manure. Unless fed, the produce is 
apt to l>e of an inferior quality, especially 
when the plants have already furnished a 
supply of sprouts in addition to the hearts 
In the first Instance. 

Runner and French Beans. — Climatic 
conditions of late have favoured the free 
production of pods, and where the supply 
is in excess of the demand they should be 
gathered and preserved in brine for winter 
use. In any case the pods should be kept 
closely gathered, as, if any are allowed to 
remain and become unfit for use and form 
seeds, the plants either cease bearing or 
crop but indifferently. On light and 
shallow soils advantage should be taken 
of the fact of their now being in a 
thoroughly moist condition to place a good 
mulch of long litter on either side of the 
rows to prevent undue evaporation. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots.— The trees, having been cleared 
of their fruit, the foliage has been given a 
thorough cleansing with the garden-hose. 
The lateral growths are pinched and any 
strong shoots that are not required are 
removed. Young trees should be en¬ 
couraged to make suitable but not too 
rampant growth. If growth Is too ram¬ 
pant this must be checked by root-pruning 
early in October. 

Morello Cherries. — The fruits have all 
been gathered and the necessary pruning 
will now be done. The Morello Cherry 
needs different pruning from that given the 
Sweet Cherry, and should be treated in 
this respect somewhat like the Peach. This 
consists in cutting out all the old fruiting- 
wood that can be spared and saving young 
shoots that will produce the best fruits 


next year. If any of the main branches 
are unhealthy they should be cut clean out 
and the space filled in with young shoots. 
Train the branches thinly to allow the 
young shoots to ripen and develop their 
fruit-buds. If this be done now very little 
pruning will be necessary in the winter, 
the principal work then being to loosen 
and cleanse the trees. One advantage in 
pruning as soon as the fruit is cleared and 
whilst the leaves are still on the trees is 
that the operator will not be likely to tie 
in too much growth. At least (i inches 
should be left between the shoots. After 
the work is finished thoroughly cleanse the 
trees. 

Raspberries have produced a very heavy 
crop of fruit this season. All old canes 
will now be cut out, thinning the young 
ones also, so that they may receive a maxi¬ 
mum amount of light and air. 

Loganberries require much the same 
treatment as Raspberries. All the old 
fruiting growths should be removed as 
soon as they have been cleared of fruit to 
make room, for the young shoots for fruit¬ 
ing next year. Secure five or six of the 
strongest to the trellis or poles, according 
to the space available, to prevent their 
being damaged by winds. 

Gathering fruit.— Extra care should be 
token in gathering Apples and Pears. 
Early varieties of both should be gathered 
before they are quite ripe. It can easily 
be ascertained which fruits are ready for 
gathering, as, if carefully lifted, a ripe 
fruit parts freely from the wood. Plums 
should be examined at short intervals, for 
they soon crack and are spoiled, especially 
during showery weather. . Protect the 
fruits from birds with netting, or many of 
the best specimens will be spoilt. 

Wasps.— Notwithstanding the dull, wet 
weather experienced lately wasps are very 
numerous, and every effort must be made 
to find their nests and destroy them. The 
work of destroying them should be done 
after sunset, when most of the wasps will 
have returned to their nests. A little 
cotton wool soaked in cyanide of potassium 
dissolved In water and placed in the 
mouths of the holes containing the nests 
Is very effectual. The cyanide Is a deadly 
poison and should be used only by responsi¬ 
ble persons and kept under lock and key. 
I generally use gas-tar, as it is safe for 
the operator and generally effectual. 

Herbaceous borders.— The continued wet 
weather experienced during the past few 
weeks has caused all late-growing plants 
to make soft, weedy growth. Constant 
attention is necessary during stormy 
weather to see that all stokes nnd ties are 
secure. Much damage may result from a 
single storm if this is neglected. Cut out 
all decaying flower-spikes and stems at 
frequent intervals, and. as the ground has 
not been sufficiently dry to hoe, hand- 
weeding has to be done to keep the borders 
clean and attractive. 

Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies). 
—The recent heavy rains have caused these 
plants to grow very strongly, so that if the 
weather is favourable there will be a 
magnificent show of bloom in September. 
They thrive in almost any situation, but 
are seen to the best advantage when grown 
In a border by themselves. They are also 
Indispensable in the mixed border, especi¬ 
ally the blue and lavender varieties. 

Lllium tlgrfnum Fortune! is now making 
a magnificent display. This can be re¬ 
commended as a most satisfactory variety, 
and is worthy of extended cultivation. It 
is very hardy and will thrive almost any 
where and in any ordinary soil. The plant 
has a very strong habit, growing to a 
height of from 4 feet to 6 feet and bearing 
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immense spikes of orauge-scarlet flowers. 
Whether planted In clumps in the mixed 
border, in beds of Rhododendrons or other 
places, this Lily is most effective. The 
price is so moderate that a supply can be 
obtained nt a small outlay. 

Lilium auratum and L. speciosum.—It 
is only in the more favoured gardens that 
these varieties of Lilies are hardy enough 
to stand the winter out of doors nnd flower 
well in the following summer. In order 
to grow these varieties satisfactorily the 
bulbs should be j»otted ns soon aB received, 
:md stood in cold frames for the winter, 
planting them in their permanent positions 
late in the following spring. 

Carrots.—The main crop will shortly be 
lifted and stored in a cool, dry shed, 


placing among the roots sufficient sand to 
exclude the light and keep them moist. 

Potatoes. — The Potato crop will be 
harvested at the first opi>ortunity, as the 
weather lias been unfavourable, and wh£re 
disease sets in the tubers will be seriously 
affected. Potatoes should be placed in an 
airy shed for a few weeks before their re¬ 
moval to the clamp or Potato shed for the 
winter. This permits of their examina¬ 
tion occasionally with a view to removing 
diseased tubers. Where possible it is 
more convenient to store them in cool 
sheds, as they can be examined in rough 
weather, when outside work cannot be 
done. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Keep the hoe at 

work, especially amongst the earlier plant¬ 


ings, und remove any yellow or decaying 
foliage. 

At the time of writing the dull weather 
has been very unfavourable for operations 
in the kitchen garden. On several days 
recently there have been thunderstorms 
with very heavy showers, and the nights 
and early mornings have been cold, with 
scarcely any sunshine. Weeds have grown 
freely, and hoeing has been of little use. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Cinerarias. — In the course of the week 
a hatch of Cinerarias, until now' grown in 
5-inch pots, which were plunged to the 
rims in ashes in a cold frame by way of 
exiierhncnt, has been moved into 8-inch 


pots. The success which has followed 
this treatment has been marked, the eool- 
ness round the roots having evidently been 
appreciated by the plants, which arc in 
robust health. After repotting, the batch 
was rcpluugcd, and the plants will remain 
in the bed until required for early flower¬ 
ing. The compost employed was made 
slightly more porous than is customary, in 
order to assist the free percolation of 
water. Nothing is more quickly fatal to 
Cinerarias than nn excess of moisture at 
the roots, and in the case of plants 
plunged, as these arc, some judgment is 
necessary In order to avoid extremes. At 
this time of the year the leaf-boring 
maggot is apt to make its appearance in 
the foliage, which it very quickly dis¬ 
figures, so that a sharp lookout must be 


kept in order to check incipient outbreaks. 
When noticed, if the plant be held up to 
the light the maggot can clearly be seen in 
the leaf, and may be destroyed by squeez¬ 
ing between the finger and thumb. Occa¬ 
sional quite light va(tourings are recom¬ 
mended. It is always easier to prevent 
than to cure an outbreak of aphis, to 
which Cinerarias are notoriously subject. 

Coleus thyrsoideus. — At the same time 
an opportunity was taken of repotting 
from 3-inch to 5-inch pots a quantity of 
this useful winter-flowering Coleus. Its 
graceful cobalt-blue spikes are always 
very showy in the dull months. At present 
these plnnts are kept quite cool, but by 
and bye they will find a place in the stove 
uutll they come Into bloom. Afterwards 
they succeed perfectly in a greenhouse 
temperature in which they are more en¬ 
during than is the case in the warmer 
atmosphere of the stove. Care is needed 
In watering, too much or too little 
moisture causing the leaves to drop. C. 
thyrsoideus is occasionally described as 
“ leggy,” but by growing two or three 
plnnts in a pot, and by judicious pinching, 
good bushy specimens can be had. Pinch¬ 
ing cannot be safely undertaken after the 
end of August. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continual care is 
being needed to guard against damage 
from earwigs. These pests are much 
more uumerous than was the case last 
year, and the usuul methods are being 
adopted to deal with them. Slight traces 
of mildew were lately observed. This Is 
not surprising in view of the weather 
which has been experienced lately, and a 
prompt dusting of flowers of sulphur was 
given, which appears to have had a good 
effect. The roots having now tilled the 
iwts, stimulants of various kinds are be¬ 
ing afforded. The rule is, little and often, 
this being much the best way to feed. 
Weak soot-water at close intervals not 
only assists In the building-up of good 
blooms, but, in addition, it helps to keep 
the foliage healthy and of a good colour. 
It Is always much more satisfactory when 
the Chrysanthemums can be entrusted to 
one person throughout their career, but, 
it is to be feared, in many cases this has 
been inqiossible during the present season. 
In the course of the week a rough-and- 
ready trellis was knocked up, to which the 
stakes of the plants have been secured, in 
order to guard the shoots from damage 
later on when the autumnal gales are apt 
to capsize the pots if they are not made 
safe. 

The flower garden.—At this time of the 
year the flower garden is generally at its 
best. It is to be feared that 1915 will lie 
king remembered ns a season in which the 
usual stereotyped bedding plants have 
proved a disappointment. This is particu¬ 
larly the case with the Pelargonium 
family, even the belauded Paul Crampel 
having proved, owing to meteorological 
conditions, nn eutirc failure. The plants 
were put out under very favourable condi¬ 
tions. The plnnts, out of 5-iuch pots, were 
strong and vigorous, while dripping 
weather at the bedding time appeared to 
offer good prospects of a summer and 
autumn display. Immediately after plant¬ 
ing, a long season of drought set in. 
Artificial watering had to be resorted to. 
and, finally, when the rain came, it came 
in torrents, spoiling altogether the trusses 
of the Pelargoniums. Nothing looks so 
depressing in a flower garden ns the 
mouldy-looking blooms of Pelargoniums, 
and, ns the cutting time again approaches, 
it is quite evident that these beds will 
never pay for the labour which has been 
expended upon them. Therefore another 
time these plnnts will be discarded— 
rightly, I think, for although they are 
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very showy and bright in favourable 
seasons, such seasons are the exception in 
our northern climate, in which the rainfall 
is apt to be excessive in August. Lobelias, 
too, have suffered from the continued wet, 
and Nemesins, however valuable they may 
be in normal years, are a failure. Much 
patching will have to l>c done to keep 
things attractive for the short “ flower 
garden” season. Begonias, Salvias, and 
various other things have come out well, 
and, as an edging plant, Alyssum mini¬ 
mum has been really good. 

8hrubs in flower include the ever-useful 
Spiriea ariaefolia and some magnificent 
specimens of Hydrangea pnniculata. 
Escallonia macrantha is yet blooming 
freely and is an easily-managed shrub 
which cannot be too strongly recommended 
to those whose gardens are in seaside dis¬ 
tricts. A quantity of the scarlet-berried 
Elder just now is attracting attention. 
The coral-red berries are freely produced, 
and as the general habit of the tree is 
quite distinct from that of the coarser and 
more generally known members of the 
family the variety is worthy of attention. 
In districts such as this, where birds arc 
numerous, the berries soon disappear, but, 
nevertheless, the shrub is worthy of at¬ 
tention. 

Ceneral notes.— Owing to the continued 
rains and the consequent sodden state of 
the soil, outside work has been greatly 
interfered with. - When possible the 
eradication of weeds has been attended 
to, and such absolutely needful tying as 
was required meantime among the hardy 
plants was done. An opportunity was 
taken when the Grass was damp to run 
the scythe over it, and further pickings of 
Raspberries and of Gooseberries were 
made. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Black-spot on Rose leaves (Miss H. 
Chamberlain ).—Your Rose leaves have been 
attacked by Black-spot, which can be cured by 
spraying with copper wolution, the recipe for 
making which is as follows Carbonate of 
copper, 1 oz.; carbonate of ammonia, 5 oz. 
Mix these together in a quart of hot water and 
then add 16 gallons of water. Apply at 
intervals of a few days until you are satis¬ 
fied that the fungus has been checked. 

Gesnera neegelioides alba (Inquirer ).— 
This is the name of the plant you send speci¬ 
men of. It is a stove or warm greenhouse 
plant. After the flowering is over and the 
plant shows signs of going to rest water 
should be gradually withheld, and finally 
altogether. After this the plants should be 
laid on their side in the warm house or on a 
shelf and given no water. In February shake 
the eorme out and repot much as you would a 
Begonia or a Gloxinia. 

Orange fungus on Roses (R. N. MJ.—Your 
Roses have been attacked by Red or Orange- 
rust (Pragmidium subeorticum), which appears 
first on the leaves in orange-powdery patches. 
These become darker owing to the formation 
of the second kind of spores, which are dark 
brown, and the third is produced later, form¬ 
ing small black dots on the undersides of the 
leaves. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter, the spores from these black dots in¬ 
fecting the young leaves the following spring. 
It is very essential when the leaves fall m the 
autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and the plants that have been 
attacked should be thoroughly wetted with 
2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved in three 
gallons of water in the spring, before the buds 
open. If the disease still shows itself spray 
with weak Bordeaux mixture and pick off the 
infected leaves. 

FRUIT. 

Scale on Orange (X. 7. Z .).—The dirty ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves you send is due to an 
attack of brown-scale. The beet way to get 
rid of this is by persistent sponging and wash¬ 
ing of the leaves and stems with strong warm 
soapy water. If the scale will not yield to the 
washing, then you must scrape it off with a 
blunt knife and then thoroughly wash. 

Gooseberry-caterpillars (A. L. .S.).—The de¬ 
foliation of Gooseberry-bushes is certainly 
injurious to the ripening of the fruit, and it 
will also so weaken the bushes that there will 
be a poor growth next year. Better gather 


the fruit, and use it for jam-making; then 
give the bushes a good dressing of newly- 
slaked lime; repeat it if necessary, and in the 
autumn, when the larvae of the moths have 
descended into the soil, to pass the winter, 
remove the soil with the insects in it, and 
bury it somewhere in a deep trench, and fill 
in round the bushes with good soil from 
another part of the garden. The insects do 
not generally go deeper than 4 inches, bo if 
6 inches or so of the soil are taken out there 
will not be many insects left for next year. 

Plum-trees growing too strongly (M.J. Y.). 
—The only remedy is to root-prune the trees, 
doing this in the early autumn, and in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :—Open a trench some 3 feet 
or 4 feet distant from the stems, 18 inches 
wide, and some 2 feet in depth, cutting off any 
injured roots and grubbing under the ball 
with a broad chisel to cut oil any tap-roots 
that may be finding their way into the sub¬ 
soil, filling the space up with some good loam 
to which has been added some lime rubbish, 
which is all important in the case of stone 
fruits. Then fork off the surface soil some 
6 inches deep and lay on in its place the mix¬ 
ture recommended above, with, over all, a 
mulch of good manure. Such treatment 
should help to create fibrous roots and lead 
to the formation of fruit-buds. 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes unhealthy 
(M. .S'J.—As far as we can determine by the 
specimen twigs sent the trouble is due to an 
attack of the "Currant shoot and fruit 
moth,” the caterpillars of which have been 
feeding on the pith of the shoots, and so 
brought about their destruction. The best 
way to get rid of the pest, if you wish to save 
them, is to cut the bushes back hard or below 
all the affected parte, and so cause new growth 
to be made. The soil beneath the Diishes 
should also be cleared away to a depth of 
4 inches after the prunings have been care¬ 
fully gathered tip and burnt, dressing the sur¬ 
face afterwards with fresh slaked lime. If 
the number of bushes is but few a more effec¬ 
tive method to adopt would be to grub and 
burn them, and plant new and healthv young 
specimens in another part of the garden. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ants in lawn (C. Cooper ).—If you can find 
the nest* you can greatly reduce the numbers 
of ants by pouring boiling water on them. 
Having slightly disturbed thtf nest to rouse its 
occupants, pour the water upon it from a 
coarse-rose watering can. In like manner 
treat all the nests you can find, repeating the 
application a day or two later when there are 
evidences of reoolonisation. Some of the soil 
fumigants if applied would drive them away, 
and so do tar and carbolic acid poured into 
their nests. The hot water, however, will kill 
thousands, and if persevered with will usually 
clear the peat. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


C. Hills.— The injury to your Sweet Peas is 

most likely caused by sparrows.- Little 

Chang .—The failure of your Rose jnay be due 
to two or three causes, the unsuitability of the 
stock on which it is worked, exhausted soil, 
or dryness at the roots, hut from the plant 
you send us we should say that the first is 

really the cause.- James Fleming .—See reply 

to " T. C.” and “ G. Gordon” rc Clematises 

failing in our issue of August 14th (p. 603).- 

Little Chang— Are you quite sure that the 
bees are the culprits. We suspect wasps are 
doing the damage, these being very numerous 

in some districts this year.- M. C. L .—See 

article on packing choice fruit in our issue of 
July 31st (p. 478). 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— C. E.— 1, The Throat wort 
(Trachelium coeruleum); 2. Streptosolen J a me¬ 
son i ; 3, Leyeesteria formoea; 4, Spiraea 

Bumalda Anthony Waterer. 1*.—1, Cam¬ 
panula rapunculoides; 2, Campauula latifolia; 
3, Achillea Eupatorium: 4, Tamarix gallica. 

- Flora. —1. The Blue Cupidone (Catananche 

coerulea); 2, Epilobium angustifolium.- 

M. <7.-1, Clematis integrifolia; 2, Fuchsia 

procumbens; 3, Solidago Virgaurea; 4, Cory- 

dalis lutea.-L. B. —1, Digitalis ferruginea; 

2, The Maeterwort (Astrantia major); 3. 
Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 4, Coreopsis 

grandiflora.- Grower. —1, Bergamot (Mon- 

arda didyma); 2, Stenactis specioea; 3, Aster 
Thomsonl; 4. Sweet Scabious var. (8cabiosa 
atropurpurea).--5. P. —1, Thalietrum flavum; 

2. Eccremocarpus soaber ; 3, Dictamnus Fraxin- 

ella; 4, Pelargonium Lady Plymouth.- F. G. 

—1, Verbena venosa: 2, Euphorbia Lathyris; 

3, Galega officinalis alba; 4, Sedum spectabile. 

-.1/. H. —1, neliantlrus rigidus; 2, Hieracium 

aurantiacum; 3, Commelina ooelestis; 4. 

Buddleia variabilis.- A. H. M.— Plant in 

bloom Leyeesteria formosa; without flowers. 

Spireea prumfolia.- Mrs. R. M. King .—1, 

Campanula species, specimen insufficient; 2, 
Clematis, probably C. Davidiana. Please send 
in flower. When sending further specimens 
please number each one, and on no account 

wrap in cotton wool.- Mrs. Rigg. —Henbane 

(Hyoscyanius niger).— J. Morrisli .—Rubus 

phd'iiicolasius. 

Name of Fruit.— H\ E. M.— We regret we are 
unable to name the Apples you send us, as 
only one specimen of each has been sent, and 


these in all case* are not ripe. Please *end 
when ripe and we will then do onr beet to 
name for you. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Dobbib & Co., Edinburgh.— List of Bulbs, 
Sweet Peas, Carnations, Violas, and Roses, 
191.0. 

Maubicb Prichard, Christchurch, Hants.— 
List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, Shrubs, 
Hardy Ferns, etc., etc. 

8. Przedpelski & T. Antonirwicz, Kieff, Russia. 
— Seeds of Russian Conifers, Trees, and 
Shrubs. 

Edward Webb A Sons, Ltd., Wordeley, Stour¬ 
bridge. —Bulbs for 1915. 

James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, 8.W.— 

Bulbs, 1915. 

R’. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—Bulbs, Roses, 
Pxonies, etc., etc. 

Own root Roses.— With regard to inquiry in 
Gardening Illustrated, August 21st, for name 
of nurseryman who will supply Roses grown 
on own roots, I have been supplied by J. J. 
Marriott, East Croft Nurseries, Sutton Cold¬ 
field, Warwickshire, with such RoseB. He 
grows a number of kinds and sends good 
plants. _ 

NURSERYMEN AND THE WAR. 

A year ago the President and Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society ex¬ 
pressed to the Fellows their opinion that 
in troublous tinles, such as we are at pre¬ 
sent passing through, counsels of perfec¬ 
tion cannot always be carried into effect. 
At the same time it is none the less the 
duty of those who are placed in a respon¬ 
sible position, and who can exercise any 
influence in the country, to give the best 
advice in their power, leaving it to the 
judgment of individuals to act upon it as 
far as they are able and see fit. The 
letter further went on to say that it was 
already evident that not only actual 
gardeners, but all who in any way are 
dependent for a living upon horticulture, 
will be certain to suffer seriously from 
the indirect effects of the war. It is 
known how loyally Fellows of the Society 
responded to this appeal, and nurserymen 
and seedsmen throughout the country 
have been deeply grateful for the effort 
Fellows have made to maintain, as far as 
they reasonably could, the upkeep of their 
gardens adjusted to the times. 

There has recently appeared in the 
public press correspondence urging the 
entire cessation of all garden expenditure, 
and though the letters have more pointedly 
aimed at public parks and gardens, such 
expressions are apt to be dangerous, inas¬ 
much as the gardening public at large 
may bo likely to interpret and apply them 
to themselves individually. Indeed, that 
this is hapi>ening is evident from cor- 
resiKmdence recently received on the sub¬ 
ject from prominent and well-known 
firms, who tell us that their trade is very 
seriously depressed, and who point out 
that an entire cessation of trade means 
not only temporary financial loss, but the 
irretrievable sacrifice of many years of 
labour spent in introducing new and im¬ 
proving older fruits and vegetables for our 
use, and flowers, trees, and shrubs for 
our solace and enjoyment. They rightly 
feel that, as they have catered for our 
highest happiness in times past, it is 
hardly right that they should now be 
brought to a position in which they can 
no longer even retain their employees’ 
services. Most of their younger men have 
enlisted, and they ask, not for the usual 
trade, but for just sufficient support to 
keep them going and to meet current ex¬ 
cuses which cannot be suspended. 

The President and Council feel that in 
drawing the attention of Fellows to this 
trade aspect of the question they are but 
again advising that medium policy which, 
in the long run, is always the wisest, and 
Fellows arc urged not to forget this when 
framing their economies. 

W. Wilks, Secretary. 

Ry order of the President and Council. 
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PUT LIFEBUOY SOAP ALONGSIDE 
THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S BATON 
YOU CARRY IN YOUR KNAPSACK. 


TT is the healthy soldier 
who is best fitted to 
serve his country. You 
can help your hero to 
keep healthy by sending 
him LIFEBUOY SOAP, 
the antiseptic properties of 
which protect him against 
the germs and microbes 
of Typhoid, Cholera and 
other infectious diseases. 
Send him a tablet to-day. 

MORE THAN SOAP- 
YET COSTS NO MORE. 

The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity & Excellence. 

LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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THE BEST that skill can produce. 
THE CHEAPEST that money can huy. 




Wonderful Value in Collections. 
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ONE & ALL, 
92, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 


Illustrated Art Catalogue Post Free. 




Managing Director. 
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CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 

PATENTED. 


jrateNIed, 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

LUREKA" 


LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT 


OnlTAdjressTOMLlNSOM & HAYWARD L” LINCOLN. 


SMITHS WEED KILLER 


is absolutely PERFECr 


4 Tins oF Powder or 
4 Gallons of Liquid 
to ma Ke lOO Ga llons. 
6 /6 Carria g e Pa id. 

MARK SMITH,Ld. Zot/fA///w/wt/re 


.^bbrIiU 


- . ; W K. 


IPUOMA A MEDAL at 
kL HORTICULTURAL EXHI 


NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY, POST FREE, 


on Buildings, from 
£9 15S. 


Complete 

Heating 

Apparatus, from 63, 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, oomplete with 
door, ventilator, stages, 2loz 
glass. Any handyman can fix. 

7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 6 
9ft. by 6ft, 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 6 
12ft. by 8ft. 7 17 6 
15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds. 
4c., 6ft. by 4ft., £2 2s. ; 7ft by 5ft., 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft., £3 15s.; 
10ft. by 7ft,, £4 10a. Strong floors, 
6s., 8s. 6d., 15a., and 20s. each extra. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold In bags, 281bs., 2/3; 56 lbs., 3 6; cwt.. 8/-| 
Scwt.,28 9; lOcwt., 55 - , carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of N urserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also WaKeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2 - 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. 

When any Hpecial designs are required, we shall be pleased 
for one of our representatives to wait upon ladies or gentle¬ 
men at their residences in any part of the country to take 
all necessary particulars, and we will then submit l Ians 
and Estimates in accordance with his report. We also 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing 
houses or heating apparatus. 


Made of well-seasoned, 
tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
[minted and glazed 21oz. 
glass, l-light frames, 4ft. by 
3ft., 18s. ; 6ft. by 4ft , 30s. ; 
2-light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 
32s. 6d. ; 8ft. by 6ft. 50s. 


W. COOPER , LTD., 743, Old Kent Road, London , S,E. 

Leather ] 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


To prove that you can cut the cost of cutting your 
greenhouse glass, let us send you a 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

a BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not ^in- 

hinges, lock and key. 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high £2 8 6 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft, wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 4 6 6 16- 

10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and I Tales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER 


Wm/ Magazine Type No. 6 (with 5 genuine hand-honed 
¥/ reserve wheels). Cuts 5,000 ft. of glass, any kind. 
/ Saves money. Saves your hands. Avoids breakage. 
There are more RED DEVIL glass cutters used the 
world over than all others put together. Used by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and on the leading gentlemen s estates. 
Tool mailed prepaid for 15d. Write for booklet, then you 11 
wish that you had written for it long ago. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 

190-192, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Ykars. BEDFORD 
ll'orlu, G acre*. 


FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 


Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 


LABOUR SAVERS. "eureka" lawn sand. 

Soilfume. nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 
Sprays, and other chemicals a sundries. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles-They are always satisfactory If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


LIQUID. 


Double 
Strength. 
Call. Drum 
makes 
6) Gallons 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOlt 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE 1 PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra- 
rions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET. 


Moklasd Road, 

CROYDON 

’Phone 1646. 


Drums Jr 


Per 1/9 Tin. 
To make 30 Galls. 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER, 


LATEST 


BIRMINGHAM. 


TN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of OAKDKNINfl ItlUS- 
Tkatbd, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
t an he altered or slopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardkning ILLUSTRATKD is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


T. W. Robinson 

Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 


THE 8T0URBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREEN HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, fco. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
•great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry. 
8TOURBRIDGK. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


63, Lincoln 8 Inn Fiklds, London, W.C. 


VPORITE 

Of an Seedsmen 

>ON Chemicai O U» vs Queen Victoria S* London 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Printed and Publishel by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, vt 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Field*, Loo loo, W.U- 
September 4, 1915 Telephone: Holboro 731. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 

“DARR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

44 for pots and bedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, 
wit h Special List of Bulba for Bowl Culture, sent post free.— 
BARK & SONS, King-street, CoTent Garden, Ixindon. 

BOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of'Bulbs, Sweet 

44 Peas, Roses, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free —DO B BIE k CO., Royal Seeds men. Edin burgh. _ 

'THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

4- Practical Artist-Gardener. 8il ver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
son ally superintended. Estimates,—Morrisbume, Woking. 

TX7ALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

"" plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants dowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Fire minutes from Colchester Station. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—List of Cuttings 

4- now ready. Carnations and Phlox for Autumn plant¬ 
ing 700 varieties. Awarded over 600 Gold and Silver 
Medals and Prizes. Catalogues of any or all the above free. 
—S. PYE, Bowgreave Nursery. Garstang. 

T AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES. —Fine 

44 early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural bints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
grat is—LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. _ 

CHOICE ROCK PLANTS.—8 rare varieties, 

in pots. 3s. Aubrietia Dr. Mules, Androsace lanuginosa 
or sarmentosa, Campanula. Pulla, Dianthus graniticus, 


frage 

hall. 


Cheshire. (Farrer advises September planting.) 


ALPINES.—Rare and cheap. Collections 

44- from as., 7s., IQs., £1 to £10. All amounts made de¬ 
voted to comforts for Soldiers at the Front or for Wounded 
in Hospitals.— Lady C, Abbey, Much Wen lock. 

T he potato Tn farm and garden. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d —Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls,&c., ordirect bypostfrotn the MANAGER, 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, london, W.C. 

C ABBAGE, Savoy, Broccoli, Kale, Colewort, 

and other plants, best sorts, strong, well rooted, Is. 100, 
post free. Lists gratis.—G. SALE & SON, Wokingham, 
Bei ks^ (E s tablished 1818 ) _ 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations for 
4- Autumn planting. Grand stock ready (Bedding < 
Greenhouse). Catalogue free. — YOUNG k CO., Gold 
Medallists, Hatherley, Cheltenham. 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid vars. List, id. Fern Culture, 6Jd. ; illus- 
trat ed. Is. ljd., free,—W, F. ASKEW, Gran ge, Keswick. 

OURPLUS PLANTS.—14 Primula sinensis, 

^4 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2s. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER. 46, Warwick-road. B anbury. _ 

A LPINE flowers for gardens.— 

-lY Rook, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “Tbo English Flower Garden." 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10 b. 6d. net; post 
tree. Ila. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Ix mdop. W.C. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT k 
- ‘ ts, Idle. Bradford. 


BROS.. Stone Merchants, ! 


I’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 


“PC LIPS’ 

J-l Greenh 

and width of greenhouse. Cataloguesiree.— m 
1665, 1381,189&.-J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
- * ~ • - ** ’ ' ’arded 


WHY BUY FOREIGN BULBS ?— Plant, 

" • this autumn, a Kelway Colour Border of HARDY 
PERENNIAL plants, which will flower all the year round, 
and will not require to be replanted annually. All these 
plants are raised in the United Kingdom. Cease importing 
from abroad, and keep money in this country. N.B. —British 
Firms and their employees require support equally with the 
Dutch ! Please write for Special (reduced) War Prices to— 
KELWAY & SON. Retail Plant Dept . Langport, Somerset. 

WATERER S OUT.-SEP. SALE by Auctiqn 

’ ' at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Rock Plants, Roses. Hardy Perennials. kc. 
Catalogue free. — JOHN WATERER, SONS. & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liverpool-st. Arcade, E (•., and Bagshot, Surrey. 

BUTTON’S BULBS.—Beautiful flowers for 

^ our War Hospitals and Convalescent Homes during the 
shorty dark days may be easily grown, at little cost, in pota 
and bowls. Sutton's White Roman Hyacinths, sound, well- 
ripened bulbs. Extra large, per dozen, 3s. 6d.; 100, 24s. 
Selected, per dozen, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 18s. Fine, per dozen, 2s. ; 
100, 14s. Write for a copy of Sutton's Bulb Catalogue for 
1915. Post free. 

BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading. 

CHOICE PLANTS.—Cistus alyssoides verus. 

Is. each ; Hclichrysum bellidioides, 6d. each; Dianthus 
Knappi, 9d. each ; Phlox Elizabeth Campbell. Is. each; 
Gaura Lindheimeri, 6d. each; Griselinia littoralis. Is. 6d. 
each. The above were described in last week's Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, and can be supplied by —GEORGE 
BUN YARD k CO, Ltd., The Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 

TjATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

44 Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ac., as supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. H. BATH, Ltd., Tho 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

OH MILES OF ROSES grown by an 

Amateur (the largest amateur grower in the world). 
Write to-day for the most unique Guide and Catalogue of 
Roses ever published, sent post free.— Mb. E. PERCY 
SMITH, 13k, Witham-place, Boston, Lines. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

4- Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty -VAN DER SLUY8, Guernsey. 

DON’T MISS THIS. — Fill up all vacant 

44 plots, as they will be wanted. B. Sprouts, Cabbage. 
Savoy, Leek, Broccoli, Curled Kale, and Lettuce plants, all 
at 25, Id. Onion, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, Turnip, Id., 
2d., and 3d. per pkt. Strawberry plants, 3d. per doz. All 
orders over Is free.—8 G. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants. 

-RATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

44 Pieoniea.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH. Ltd , The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

piGS. — This delicious fruit crops freely in 
pots. Bearing trees, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., and IQs. 6d. 
each. Grape Vines for present planting. Catalogue free. 
WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. 

STRAWBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW 

*4 Them.—Plant now for next season's fruiting. Complete 
list, with cultural directions, post free. Also useful alpha¬ 
bet ically-arranged Root List, with speiial cheap collections. 
-KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD . Hereford. 

pULBS. —Premier Grades. Best Varik- 

44 ties. Out prices. Satisfaction or money-back terms 
always. 21 years' advertiser. Special discount on Septem¬ 
ber orders. See Free Catalogue. — MORRIS’S (21), 225, 
Bristol-street, Birmingham. Patronised by Royalty. 

CJ.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

G* 5g., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., free; 50 evergreen 
rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50 Osmundaregalia, 10b., 
free.—P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

POLYANTHUS Cloth of Gold, brilliant 

4- orange, good plants, Is. 6d. doz. Violas Maggie Mott 
and Niddry Seedling, cuttings, 6d. doz. ; rooted ditto, 2s. 
doz Mbs ARTHUR HOAKE. Trull, Tetbury, Glos. 

T OVEL’S STRAWBERRIES. — Rooted 

4-4 runners. Royal Sovereign and others, 4s. 6d. per 100. 
Sample packet. 9d., carr. paid. Cash.—LOVEL & SON, 
York-road, Driffield. 

T ISSADELL DAFFODILS.—Write for our 

4-4 Illustrated and Descriptive List, now ready.—J. A. 
COOPER, Lissadeil (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

i nn nnn paul crampel cuttings 

4-VJU)l4UV4 that will strike. — Grand quality; cash 
; refunded if not satisfied. 4s. 6d. 100; 42s. 1,000. Large 
i area grown.—WILLIAM DAY, Crowborough, Sussex. 

j f|NE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 

'4 teeB quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING. 
92, Long Acre, Lond."”i. W.C. 

OCA nnn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

Zlv/UjUUU Dials). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue—ATONES. Cliurchfleld Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

TTEUCHERA, crimson, grand year-oldplunts, 
4-4- splendid for rockery or border, 2s. doz., worth double, 
want room — EGLETON, Fem Cottage, Sideup, Kent. 

OREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'J Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12- ; post free, 
12 6.-PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London,W.C. 

pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

-Lb and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.H., Fox Hill, Heston, Kent. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

4-L bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home. " Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is. ; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

4- —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 

i -pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 
4-1 tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin’s "New Cul¬ 
tural Guide " for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN & CO., Raby Slower Farm, Wllloston, Chester. 

ITAVE you heard of “ Wattle Gardening ” ? 
4-4. —A system of intensive culture, profit ring equal re¬ 
sults without the capital outlay of French Gardening. Send 
6d. for Illustrated Booklet.—RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Ingham, Norwich. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD^ 

““ Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserve 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

CREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN. N. W., 

'4 and WOKING —Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams 
"Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 

p ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N, 

LT Fibre, 2s. 6d. ; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. ; Black, 4s. 6d. ; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack ; Raffia, 9d. lb. ; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W\ HERBERT k CO., Hop Exchange. S.E. 

CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

L4 Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonons. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 

TN VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

4- Gnrden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
8pider. American Blight, Thrip. Green Fly, kr. Sold in tins 

6d. to 6s. each. Wholesale—PRICE’S PATENT CANDI F 
COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea. London. 3.W 

n REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING? 

U —"Vitrolite,” far suporior to White Lead Paint, 11s. 
per gall. "Plnstine, supersedes Putty. 16s. per cwt Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works. 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 


Established 1834. 


The 

EXPORT 

Nurseries. 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Hu< the honour to announce t hat hU IlliiAlraicd Price Li*t 
of Multi- mill Plant s in Kuglish, Auiiinui, 1915, at lowi-xt 
pricci, will tie sent post free on applhnlion No Charge 
for Packinc. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Frco to Destinations in Ki gland, Scotland, 
anil Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Per Per 
100 1,1**1 

Hyacinths, m the finest mixture for bed- /> d. * d. 

ding or forcing.ti6 60 U 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leadin'* sorts, red, white, and hlue varie- 
ties, «nual quantities, my selection 12 6 — 

Tulips. -‘male early. in the finest mixture. 2 

Tulips. Ihrwin, mixed.3 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture 
Anemones, sincrle mixed 
Anemone The Bride, pure white 
Croons, first sire, in the finest mixture 
Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture 
Scilla campanulata, Blue It. 11 . 

Scilla campanulata, wbit© 

Be ilia campanulata. mixed 
Scilla sibirica. rich blue . 

Iris. Spanish, mixed 

NarclS.. single, in the finest mixture 
Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixture 
Narcis., double, fine mixture 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed 
Narcis. Stella 

Nareis. lorifolins The Kmp'r..i 4 o 5 .* » 

Snowdrops Klwesl. the<M.nit Smiwdr..], I fi 1J fi 

Ranunculus. French, doubi" mixed old so 

Geranium tuberosum.so 

Tritcloia uniiiora 10 

SSO BullM of the H.une kind mil be charged at the 1,000 rut©; 
2-5 at the twice per 100; fi at. t lie price t»-i 12 

~TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

From Russia, Siberia, Caucasus. 'I urkeatan, etc., fur Sale at 
Low Prices, Forest Tree Seed Merchant* Speciali*!* : — 

ST. PRZEDPELSKI AND T. ANT0NIEWICZ 

In Kioxv, Russia, Instytutska 8. 

New Price List sent on Application. 

We buy seeds of all kinds of Tree* and Shrubs that may lie 
gathered m Parks rind Horticultural Establishments. Offer* 
requested an loon as possible. 


13 4 
25 0 
■JO 0 
0 9 0 

0 9 0 

2 10 0 

8 5 10 

6 — 

6 — 

0 — 

2 10 0 

ti 4 li 

2 1<> d 


25 0 


"DULBS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

-LI —Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 18-page 
Catalogue free -ELLISON, 43, Went Bromwich. E*tb 1890. 
20 SPECIAL BULB COLLECTIONS, from 2s. fid. 

Iflf) BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

-LV/v/ Flower in an ordinary fixing room from Christmas 


100 
500 

20 each 25 varieties 


BULBS forG BEEN HOUSE. U ., car. j*1. 

— Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties. 

BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. M., 

car paid. — Flower from January to August, 
irielies —ELLISON 43. West Bromwich. 


A (\TH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

*iU week s bargains. Any 12* Gd. worth 10s cash Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies. 6, Is ; 25, Is. 9-1. ; 10J. r*. fM, Early- 
white Narvi* ornatus, 25, fid.: 100, lx. fid.; 250, 2s fid 
Mixed Narnia. and Daffs. . 25. fi»l ; 100. Is. fid ; 250. 2s fid : 
1.000, 9s fid. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25, Is ; 50. 1* fid ; 
100, 2s. Gil. Mixed Tulips. 25, fid. ; 100, Is. fill. ; 250, 2* fiu 
Named Hyacinths, any colour, 12, 1* 6*1; 24. :*. fid ; 48. 
4s Gd. Large mixed, fi, 9d ; 12. 1* ; 25. 2s. . 100. 5s. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. 11. LOADER, 18, Worbeck • road, 
Anerley, 311 _ 

p ARDENER (Head), at present disengaged, 

VX able to carry out landscape work or supervision of 
ganlen-, holding the liest credentials, of undoubted ability : 
first class cultivator; *ix years gardener to Lord Cowdray 
- Mr tT'I.l.<_HTi. Yattendon. Nt wburv Berk* _ 

T7UANTED. — GARDENER, ^experienced ; 

* * no glass : 


no glass; 21s. 
Lyme Re gis, Dorse t. 


Apply - MAIMKTTK. 8t. Albans. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

W Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

I 5tate quantity at each ill. required and have " carriage paid ' 

I quotation C* carrlarr ' frequenlly amount. Co halt value ol | 
or write lor frier Ij.i, free. 

J 'Pe.JUI. for.- at all de^rlptlona. Ilulh Bowl, and Fr.n | 
fans frton 2d. each. 

f?/CHARD SAN KEY A SON, LTP, 
Bui we 11 PoH-erics. NOTTINGHAM. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


& Son s 

SPDHNDID 

DUTCH BULBS. 

SUPPLY ASSURED . 

CATALOGUE free from Overvren, Holland, or 

MERTENS A CO., 3, Cross Lane London, E.C. 

DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Oncer used, always used. So belter l 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet.3 6 

No. 2 „ „ „ 1U.0UU.2 6 

Nu 3 „ „ ,, 1,1100 .... . 6(1 

No 1 Box for delicate plant*. No. 2 for ordinary planM, 


Burroiw bulbs 

FROM 

BATES BULB FARMS \ 


’AND KEEP YOUR MONEY 
IN THE COUNTRY ' 


MH/TE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 

RHBATH"wsb 



BUPIS- ON THE 
JU APRfRATO 
■ SIWPIUICUT 
^ASQJMULAWAN^, 

// unnhlainaUe (\f your tetdtman, tee si tppt u post free, 

W. DARLINCT0N A SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 60. PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion beat quality 
Red Deal (not in- 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Uoof covered with 
compressed Asphalt© 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
, hinges, lock and key, 

Copuritfht TfryM/rivd. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

6 ft long. 4 ft. wide. 7 ft. high .. £2 

7 ft long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft 4 in. high 

8 ft long, fi ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in high 

9 ft long, 7 ft. xvide, 8 ft high 

10 ft long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft 4 ill. high 

12 ft. long, 8 ft wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 

(arridpt Paid to anti Station in England and I Valet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yraiix. 

IforJbi, 6 acre*. 




FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS. 

Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 

Din. by 18 n , 19 - per dor. 
24in. by I5in., 17 -perdoz. 
Or 1 9 and 1 6 each. 

W. WALTERS S CO., 

Morlaxd Road, 

CROYDON. 

Thone 1646. 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

lath Annua, toil. 

Drar Air*. 

44 uf you kindlu urtul me 
a No. i Gi rnthoune Boiler In 
rrnt nee one of voter* which ha* 
l>e *n in use /or the pusf 25 

years. 

Vourt faithfull tt, 

_ W.A.H. 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dknmm Ikon Works, 

3TO UR BRIDGE. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Oaeh with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/21 o*. Boxes. 


9 x 7 in. 

10 and 11 x 8ln. 

12, 13.14.15 x 8 In. 

11, 12, 13. 14 v 9 in. 

12. 13. 14 i 10 In. .. 
13 x 11 ii 
16.18. 


16.18. 20 x 10in. .. 

lfi. 18, 20 x 11 in. / 27 

12. J I, 15. 10 18 . 90. tL 24 x 12 in. I 


lfi, 17. 13. 20 x 13 in 
16. 18, 20. 22. 24 x 14 in. 

20. 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18. 20. 22. 24 x 16 in. .. 

20. 22.24 x 13 in. 

PUTTY, Be«L Mrtft.— 
141b«..16 


21- 

36- 

22- .. 

39 6 

23 6 . 

43 6 

ft: :: 

44- 

45- 

28- .. 

46- 

27- .. 

47- 

] 27 6 .. 

496 

} 28 6 .. 

516 

} 29 6 

53 - 

31- 

58- 

iewt.. 43; 

Jcwt., 


2 6. 141b*.. 

DIAMOND 


_ONDS. 7 6 and li 


BEST B 


10 6 each. 

. fi-whoel, 16 each. 

NTS, any colour, in 71b lever 


GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 X 2in 1} x 2in. U x’-'tin. Iix2in. IjxCjin. I)x21in. 
6- 76 86 9- 96 106 

In random Block length*, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed. 2 3 per 1 grosa. 

r. & T. BOSS, Xatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED IS43. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from— 

T. O. BROWN, 

BULB GARDENS, TRESCO. 8CILLV I8LE8. 


(T 




SAVE MONEY, AVOID INJURIES 

in handling and cutting glass. Do as an army of gardeners is doing—use 

“RED DEVIL” Circular Glass Cutter 

No. 263. Cuts circles up to 24 inches diameter. 
Rod graduated to 1-16th inch. Only cutter with 
hand-honed wheels. Two reserve wheels in air-tight 
chamber in head. Post paid for 5s. Like the British 
flag, RED DEVIL Glass Cutter users encircle the globe. Send for tool or for 
free tool booklet. 

^ SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 190-192, Chambers Street, Ntw York City, N.Y., U.S.A. ^ 
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For Bowls 


The Blythe Bowl. 

Oval, about 9£ in. x 6 in.. 2/- each, 
Round, 7£ in. diameter, 1/4 each. 


One & All Specially 
Prepared Fertilised 
Fibre, Shell, and 
Charcoal Mixture for 
growing Bulbs in 
Bowls, 3/- per bushel; 

1/- per peck. 


The Thetford Bowl. 
Olive green. Unbreakable. 

9 in. x 2\ in., 8d. ; 7£ in. x 3 in 
1/-; 9 in. x 3^ in., 13 ; 

10J in. x in., 1/9 each. 


Collections of Bulbs 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Post Free 


FOR THE GARDEN, 

2 / 6 , 5/; 10 /- 

For ROOM & CONSERVATORY, 
2/6, 5/-, 10/- 




92, Long Acre, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Particulars on application. 


Managing Director. 


f - *" / J 
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Keep the productive 
power of your ground 
at high pressure. 

It doubles and trebles the yield by its rich 
diffusion of food throughout the soil. It 
is food — real food — for 
„ plants and soil alike. 

I \ CARMONA is the very 

V 1 ^ essence of good Plant Food 

From all Seedsmen in tins, 6d., 
l/., 2 6; bags, 14 lbs., 4.6; 28 lbs., 
\ I ^ 7,6; 56 lbs., 12>6 ; 112 lbs., 20/- 

Sole Proprietors 
and 

Manufacturers: 

ROBINSON 
BROTHERS, 
LTD., 

West Bromwich. 


C / will do the work of 4 || / 

^ ^ %3l m and doit well, ■ w/" 

if you buy BEES’ GUARANTESTED QUALITY GOODS. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money returned in full. 

BEES’ ROSE TREES BEES’ HARDY PLANTS BEES' BRITISH BULBS 

•• Amiin,!, F.brou. Rooted ” BeeutiM eod Ec„„omio.b ^ 

\ou can t possibly think too lOU don t Iia\C to Duy When you see alien announcements 

much about this matter of fibrous fresh plants every year, and In the press, bewailing the state of 

roots. They are the feeding—the ; . ,, n p YT , pn cp trade ln neutral countries, and 

business—end, SO to speak. Just y ou are P llt t0 I }° expense appealing for pity and pence in a 

as it is realized that munitions in providing frames or ^^Vhink n ° ” 

are necessary for success in greenhouses. Bees’ Hardy consider that in this country we 

arms, so it is essential to have p , , nerennial • thev have need of all the “Silver Bullets” 

plenty of fibrous roots to rlantS at e perennial, iney we can make to counteract the m- 

ensure success in rose growing. go to sleep in the soil where credibly heavy war expenditure. 

, . , , , . 1 ,- Remember that British growers and 

NOW is the time to look round they 3X0 piRIlted, Oil tile suppliers of bulbs are in a sore 

your garden ; make note of gaps approach of winter—they enough plight, then honour the spirit 

on'newbeds* The SlleS hibernate-and come to life £SllSar™ 

below are designed to help you again the following Spring. ^/^hold 8 "u^n anIllim^’oS 

in selecting. Any further help More t } ian t h at> they j n _ may or may not get value for money, 

youcanbavegratisdirectbypost. ■ ■ j Bees’Bulbs are guaranteed to please 

or you may find what you want crease in size anu ueaui) you, or your money will be returned 

in Bees’Catalogue(illustrated by every year. You don’t 

20 pages of colour photographs) have any trouble with them j n stock, ready for immediate 

which will be readyin a fewdays. , n D 1 ante< J delivery. They are all suitable for 

nnqro 0nC , e , e > are wen piameu, j, rowinrt , n your own home in pots 
12 FRAGRANT ROSES and tliev are SO hardy and or bowls filled with Bees’ Fertile 

CA PAID GE 5/6 C *ORDER. vigorous that they will grow ^ winter Flowering Tulips. 

■D' Coll. {SSSSHSfm &./£) and flower well under Ycita-.. .. ,od.do. : w. ion 
Alfred Colomb (HP), red Bd. conditions which would be Whhe ” 8 d! doz! ; 6 /-10" 
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Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red Bd. j n the forthcoming catalogue White Roman Hyacinths. 

12 TOWN ROSES Bees Ltd. have arranged for §*££,]id*an“flowe/Tn^ Z 'i/e / di? 
carriage a/ cash with plans & coloured illustrations 12 /B 100 . 

PAID. v/ ORDER harder^ of olant^ to flower Paper White Narcissus. 

tP'rnll (Recommended by t/u\ ot Doraers oi plants to nower Top gjie bulbs onI 8d . doZM 
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Dr. O'Doncl Browne (HT), First there is the coloured J?P s, * e " RH* s*/« !nr 

carmine.»<*• . . , ,, , , ... . Fjrstsize.. 6 d. do*.. 3/0 IOC 

F. K. Druschki (HP), white .■ Bd. picture Of the border with the White Madonna Lily. 

George Dickson (HT). crimson 8 d. plants in full bloom. This is The splendid fragrant trumpe 

Gus. Grunerwald (HT),carmine Bd. 1 _u rtfrk orint from a Lilium candidum. French grow 

J. B. Clark (HT). deep scarlet 8 d. a photo COlOUr-print trom a f or early flowering, pots or outdoor* 
La Tosca(HT), salmon flesh .. 8 d. direct autochrome — self - Extra large bulbs .. 4d.. 3/8 doi 

Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red 9d. coloured—Dhotoeranh. There First size bulbs •. 3d., 2/8 doa 

Mme. Ravary (HT). orange •• Bd. P of P, , . , Lily of the Valley. 

Mrs.John Laing (HP), rose pink Bd. IS, therefore, no artist S Retarded — frozen — crowns, wii 

Mme.Isaac Pereire (B).carmine Bd. licence” to be allowed for; the bloom in three weeks from date c 

Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red Bd. photo portrayst he flowers just plantin fe e adow Salon's? 7 ® 

12 BUTTONHOLEROSES as they appear; as nearly as These showy autumn flowers ar 
CARRIAGE 7 / CASH WITH possible, bearing in mind the ‘i ui f e harJ y aml Jo l » t ?? rdc ' 

PAID. */ ORDER. 1. .. .. rockery or in grass. The bulbs ar 

*r 1 Poll (Recommended by the\ limitations OI the printing art. large, and may be planted outdoor 
p VUII* \National Rose Socuiy.) Underneath this is a plan, at once, in pots of fibre, or they ma 

Lady”Hill!ngdon H ( t 1, apricot 8 d! showing by numbered spaces, shelL Each bull7produces seven 
Lady Roberts(T). reddish ap’cot 8 d. hOW the plants are arranged, flowers fi inches or more in length. 

Liberty (HT). velvety crimson Bd. an d a hst Q f the plants is Red M.S.-speciosum, 5d.,4/6do: 

Mme. A. Chatenay (HT). salmon Bd. . .. rn rr«nonHine Rose.. aut. major. «d..3/-doi 

Mme. Jean Dupuy (T). golden .. Bd. gDen With corresponding AUTUMN CROCUSE! 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (Per.), prawn 9d. numbers attached. When I UI»IIU 

Mme. Jules Grolez(HTi.rose.. Bd. order VOU cive the dimen- These are true crocuses, and ar 

Melody (HT), canary yellow .. 1/- >OU orocr,you give ine aimen equal bcauty t0 anything in th 

Mrs H Stevens (T), white .. 8 d. Sions OI your border and spring. They are at home indooi 
Richmond (HT). scarlet .. 8 d. t h e number of plants is or out, on border or rockery or i 

H E Richardson (HT) deen red 1/- , . , A J grass, and are a joy when plant 

M.ji. Kicnarasonuiij, aeepreu xi accommodated to suit. \ OU i„ bowls of fibre. 

12 ALL-ROUND ROSES can also vary the arrange- Yioiet A.C., spcciosus. sd. doc 
CA ? 5 !£ GE 5 /- CA S™ mem to fit your particular 

I 1/1 p II (Recommended by tht\ border,whether it be Straight, sheen, and glossed over with pearl 
IV LOU. {National Rose Society.) broad or narrow or curved. iridescence, with a centre of brilliai 

Sroiine^st^uUHfrpink* ed! The plants when delivered to SwietLavonder A.C.. zonata 
Fisher Holmes (HP), crimson.. Bd. you are all labelled W'ith 5d. doz.. 3/- 100. Reminds one of 
F. K. Druschki (HP), white .. Bd. name and a number to cor- delicately beautiful sweet pea; ros 
Hueh Dickson (HP), crimson .. Bd. name ana . “ numoer cor lavender, flushed pmk, with a pa 

La France (IIT) rose.Bd. respond With tile proper place yellow throat. 

Lady Ashtown (HT), pink.. .. 0d. in the plan. All >'OU have to do f cnfth'tors 1 

13 : is to put iu sticks ,0 mark the 

Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red- 9d. positions, or roughly draw flowers fill an entire room wii 

Mrs?'j^Lahig(lUP^l'rose'pfnk " 8 d! a W ° f .^ C P la ” 011 . the [ng velvet” violet, with orange it 
Mrs. J. LaingiHt/, rose pm k .. oa. so jj with r idges of Sand or 5d. each. 4/6 doz. 

12 NEW ROSES the end of a hoe, then plant. XMAS COLLECTIOI 

Bees' ‘ L* Creme de Creme People say that it is almost r ,o fine bulbs, to flower indoors 
Collection of famous New and simple as putting oil vases, bowls or pot so# fibre: 12 ca< 

Gold Medal Roses. _ _ r ._ f tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, Romi 

CARRIAGE IE/ CASH WITH a coat W lUCn nas been m«aae hyacinths, freesias, crocuses, a 

PAID. AO/" ORDER. to fit. That IS just what sorted colours, complete with fib 

Brilliant (HT). vermilion ..a /8 j s intended. Bees Ltd. make * 0 * r °X nn l B hctD in ’ and boo ' i 
Colleen (HT). rose pink •- .. 2/6 _ , , , instructions. 

Coronation (HP), flesh pink .. 1/- flower borders to measure. Carriage 5/_ Cash with 

H. V. Machin(HT).rose scarlet 2/8 The Catalogue will be ready „ paid / order 

Lady M. Ward (HT). apricot .. 1/- • f d ° Onlv a limited Beea’ Fertile Bulb Fibre. 

Mme. Ch. Lutaud (HT). orange 1/- inaiewaays, uniya umuea A comp | ete compost in which i 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn rod .. 9d. number of Copies IS being kinds of bulbs, &c„ can be grot 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT , White.. 1/6 printed, SO that Bees Ltd. to perfection. No fertilizers 1 
Mrs. Forde (HT), Carmine •• 1/- ^ , ., quired: clean and safe to hand] 

Mrs! R. D. McClure (HT) salmon 1/- would be greatly obliged if NO Smell. 

Ophelia(HT),sllvery salmon rose 1/- you WOllld send in your ap- 2 Bushels. 4/8 I Bushel. 2/B 

; .d*y.no.i/« > lication (ora opy to-day 
A ny one °r more Roses can be jf ou contemplate buying. Bees’ A.B.C. of Bulb Cultui 
supplied ° at of any 0 C j '®g t '°g Rare Plants and New Chinese a 32-page booklet, with 4- P a 
KlKlt, fordeHvery plants are always a feature of 

at the proper time for planting. Bees plant list, so that con- home, greenhouse or garden. Pri 
&e$7o\e¥*“lor*1o%7s noisSeUrS sh ° Ul f d Write f ° r Buyers0/ 

Z^Ro fes It ^nZitobltforaUfiM^bosts, CO P ies t00 ‘ sMouU write /or Rees' Bulb Rook. > 

° f i t lHs%Zi*™n JZXZlcvtt?* DO IT NOW. “LEST YOU FORGET” free, illustrated in natural colour 
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OUR SUMMER AND ITS LESSON. 
Ocr winters are not cheery, and a sample 
of one has come back to us in summer, as 
if we had not enough of them. Some 
summer days and weeks this year have 
been the most dreary and depressing that 
one would not desire, and that is the time 
I look at the flower gardens and see how 
they get on. Many of them with their 
greenhouse contents put out the first week 
in June are none the better for the weather 
in June, or July either. In some heavy 
wealden soils the drawbacks of soil and 
weather together are enough to destroy 
growth. Everything is disfigured in the 
height of summer; not only the green¬ 
house plants, but also the hardy things 
like Peas, Stocks, and Carnations, which 
wither away under the incessant rains. 
One gain of the hardy shrubs, flowers, and 
trees during this time of tempests was 
that growth was not interfered with, and 
with a few hours’ sun all began to revive 
in spite of past storms. 

Now, then, is the time to look and 
see the grow r th around us in the face 
of such weather. What things have done 
best? Mainly the Clematises, the Roses, 
and the Lilies of all kinds, water 
plants, and waterside flowers. The most 
storm - proof flowers, oddly enough, 
are the most beautiful. First the 
Clematis. How the enormous masses of 
large flowers of the finest kinds endure 
such pressure is curious to see. Colour 
and form are In no way diminished, and 
all the greater is the pity that such noble 
plants should be neglected or ill-grown 
from any cause. After them the Honey¬ 
suckles, and all those that love the loamy 
soil, like Henry’s Lily. 

The lesson of the year, and a most Im¬ 
portant one, is the enormous superiority of 
hardy things of the northern world over 
the few feeble things of the hot plains of 
Brazil, which we have been using in the 
past. What a splendid galaxy of beauty 
if we had only the Azaleas and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and If we had only the flowers 
of California, from the Romneya to the 
most beautiful annuals, and much of the 
flora of the vast region of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and the Pacific coast. The moun¬ 
tains and foothill prairies of the 
northern world are full of things that defy 
the worst our climate can do, and, 
curiously, the plants that have best with¬ 


stood the storms this year are the 
Clematises of Japan and China, which are 
more beautiful than any stove plants. 

W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Root-pruning Buddlela.— In September, 
1913, I asked your advice about a Bud- 
dleia Colvillei not blooming, and you ad¬ 
vised root-pruning. I did this, and this 
year the bush has flowered luxuriantly.— 
Torquay. 

Clematis Pitcher!. — A distinct and 
quaint kind, well w T orth a place in gar¬ 
dens. The long divisions of the flower are 
good in colour, as seen in a withered ex¬ 
ample. A native of N. America, central 
parts. From Mr. Beamish, Ashbourne, 
Cork. 

Early Pears are very welcome after the 
passing of the summer small fruits, but 
the very early sorts are poor. The best I 
have grown is Precoce de Trevoux, a large, 
handsome, eatable Pear, not quite a Winter 
Nelis as to flavour, but that we should not 
look for in August.—W. 

The Winter Sweet in Ireland. — This 
comes in bold fruit from Mr. Beamish, the 
fruit-vessels large and heavily blotched 
with dark patches. It grows freely as a 
bush in Co. Cork, and, with many other 
trees and plants, proves what a good land 
it is for the gardener and planter. 

Anemone Kentish White.— A large and 
fine form of the Japan Anemone—the 
finest perennial flower ever brought to our 
land. From Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, who say “a bit tender in 
winter.” That is against all our experi¬ 
ence of other forms of the plant, very 
hardy as they are. 

Gentiana Pneumonanthe. — It is not 

known to all that one of the fairest of the 
Gentians for the rock garden is a native 
plant inhabiting moist moors over a large 
area of our land. In gardens the best 
spot for it is a cool, moist one on the 
lower flanks of the rock garden. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Viburnum rhytldophyllum In fruit.— 

The beauty of this fine evergreen shrub 
has at last revealed itself. I had often 
suspected this shrub was much over¬ 
estimated. as the flowers possess no great 
beauty, and for some years have, been few 


in number. The large, wrinkled leaves 
have ahvays attracted attention, especially 
during the winter, and for this reason I 
looked upon it as a good evergreen. But 
this year it is clothed with large, rounded 
clusters of red berries, which turn shining 
black with age.—E. M. 

Esculus parviflora (syn. Pavia macro- 
stachya).—In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of 
Gardening” the flowering period of this is 
given as April and May, but this is in¬ 
correct, for it flowers in July and August, 
being for that reason of especial value, 
since there are few shrubs in bloom at 
that season. The bright tint of its un¬ 
folding leaves in the spring is also very 
attractive. It forms a symmetrical bush 
if left to itself, throwing up numerous 
suckers that spread into a dense mass. 
—Wyndham Fitziierbert. 

Faked old gardens. — One of the hum¬ 
bugs of the day is the making of “old 
English gardens,” of which I hear there is 
an example in Battersea Park and in other 
London parks. This is the sort of thing 
nurserymen who pretend to be landscape 
architects show at exhibitions. They 
should be attending to their own business 
instead of planning out absurdities. What 
we want are gardens of our own day with 
the charms that our present collection of 
fine things from all parts of the northern 
world warrants.—W. 

The Azure Sage (Perovskia atripliel- 
folia).—This is in some ways the most 
precious plant for the flower garden that 
has come to us for years. A wet autumn 
mars its beauty a little, but, in spite of all, 
it holds sway among the beauties of the 
garden in late summer and early fall. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

-There are few shrubs to equal this 

now in bloom. Usually described as grow¬ 
ing 3 feet or 4 feet in height, I lately saw 
in a Sussex garden a group of plants some 
of which were quite 6 feet in height and 
more In diameter, carrying graceful 
panicles, 3 feet in length, of charming 
violet : blue flowers. The whole shrub has 
a grey-green appearance, while the 
branches are white, showing up the flowers 
to great advantage. It grows very slowly 
the first two or three years, and resents 
disturbance. If planted in good soil 
having a cool bottom It grows very rapidly 
when once established and flowers very 
freely. It belongs to the Sage family, and 
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gives off a similar odour when crushed or 
moved about. Grouped in six or a dozen 
plants is the best way to use it, and if a 
few clumps of Henry’s Lily are planted 
amongst them the effect will be greatly 
enhanced, as both bloom at the same time 
and are quite hardy. It should be pruned 
back to three and four eyes each year 
towards the end of March. It is a native 
of Afghanistan ami the Himalaya.—B. M. 

Kniphofia Lemon Queen. — Opinions 
differ as to the value of the yellow 
varieties of the Kniphofias, and certainly 
(hey are not so showy as the striking 
scarlet and gold spikes of such kinds as 
K. Uvaria. Nevertheless they are well 
worth inclusion in collections of hardy 
plants, and one of the best is K. Lemon 
Queen. At present—August 23—this 
variety is flowering well, and although I 
have heard doubts expressed as to its 
hardiness, the clump, now a large one, 
has been established here for nearly a 
dozen years. During that time it has 
come unscathed through several very 
severe winters without any protection 
further than that which the crowns 
receive from their own foliage.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Gladioli from Langport.— From Messrs. 
Kelway and Son comes a box full of spikes 
of their newer Gladioli, so effective in the 
garden in the late summer. We have 
seldom seen finer spikes, the individual 
blooms also being very handsome. In the 
case of those sent, the blooms at the 
bottom of the spike were fully open, but 
by placing the spikes in a warm room the 
unopened blooms developed fully. Among 
the varieties sent, the following deserve 
noticeGolden Measure (a handsome 
yellow flowered sort, the blooms large, of 
fine substance and shape), King of Gladioli 
(soft scarlet, with large white spot, and 
very effective in a group), Langport 
Favourite (rich crimson, flaked maroon), 
and Mrs. G. W. Willock (flesh colour, 
flaked maroon, a handsome spike). 

Albuca Nelson!. — I was surprised last 
week to see a strange flower coming up 
among other plants near a wall, and find 
its name is as above. It reminded me of 
the larger Ornithogalum, and has a bold 
spike of flowers, the bud touched with 
bands of green. It has been in the oj>en 
for several years. This is the only one of 
the Albucas that can be recommended for 
general culture. It has a. flower-spike a 
yard or more high, bearing on its upper 
part numbers of pure white blooms, each 
2 inches or more across, and opening in 
succession, so that a plant remains for 
several weeks in bloom. It has a bulb 
like an Ornithogalum and can be grown 
in the greenhouse or. as is often done, 
treated like Ixias. It is a native of the 
Cape.—W. 

8weet Peas.— Thank you for your article 
about Sweet Peas, page 530. To me it had 
a touch of pathos in it, as I used to love 
the flower in the olden days before it was 
“ improved.” In the modern, strong- 
stemmed gigantic variety where is the deli¬ 
cate beauty of the old variety, the beauty 
of leaf and tendril, and stem not too 
strong, but strong enough to bear just 
above the Pea boughs the butterfljMike 
flowers? Not only in the Sweet Pea, but 
in other flowers everything is sacrificed to 
the flower, and the strength and size of it. 
Has not the time come when some true 
lover of flowers, such as now and then one 
meets with in the pages of your paper, 
should set up another ideal, and rescue 
us from the hands of those who arrange 
our exhibitions for us. and tell ns what we 
ought to like and what we must grow if 
we are to be in the fashion? In no point 
is the modern Sweet Pea an improvement 
on the old, except in point of variety of 


colour. Excessive cultivation has de¬ 
prived the plant of very much of its 
beauty and delicacy, and this, alas! is 
true not only of the Sweet Pea, but of 
many of our garden flowers now in culti¬ 
vation.—D. Pearce, St. Anne's Rectory, 
Lewes. 

Ceanothus Clolre de Versailles as a 
bush. —I notice “ W. McG.” mentions a 
“neat” bush of this as a surprise in a 
northern garden. I have several plants at 
the back of a border in my garden, which 
are best described as a rampant hedge. 
They are well protected, it is true, and 
on the same border grow happily Desfon- 
tainea spinosa and Corokea Cotoneaster. 
The latter flowered freely this year and 
the former sparingly. I think not half 
enough is made of the opportunities where 
such plants can be grown. They would 
grow well in lots of places, where not only 
the natural shelter but also the soil is 
right, but so many people seeing them 
grow in one place, plant them in theirs in 
an exposed place on the lawn and in irre¬ 
sponsive soil. They must be grown where 
they will grow, and not where the owner 
wants them to grow. Many things have to 
be tried, but most people rest content when 
the gardener tells them : “They won’t do 
in these parts.”—C. H. S., Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire. 

Cottage gardens In Kirkcudbrightshire. 

—Not the least attractive feature of our 
rural landscape is the cottage garden, and 
in many of these we find evidences of care 
and skill which would do credit to profes¬ 
sional gardeners. In the neighbourhood 
of Kirkcudbright this care has been 
fostered by the Countess of Selkirk, who 
for many years has given prizes for the 
best garden among the cottages within a 
wide radius of the town. The display of 
flowers and of vegetables annually seen by 
the judges invariably calls for high com¬ 
mendation. The present season has been 
no exception, the extremes of weather ex¬ 
perienced having been well surmounted 
by careful attention. Apart from the 
enhanced value of such gardens to their 
owners, there is a friendly rivalry among 
the competitors which tends to raise the 
quality of garden produce, for it is very 
noticeable that where the floral display is 
best the strictly vegetable crops are in the 
highest state of cultivation.— One of the 
.T unoES. 

Thalictrum dlpterocarpum. — This is a 
comparatively new “ Meadow Rue.” which, 
flowering for the first time in Europe at 
the Coombe Wood Nurseries of Messrs. 
Veitch in August, 1905, was put into com¬ 
merce two years later. It was discovered 
bv Mr. E. H. Wilson at a high altitude in 
Western China, and, without a doubt. Is 
one of the best new hardy plants intro¬ 
duced for many years. In its own set it Is 
almost unique, the only near approach to 
it so far as I know being T. Delavayi. 
which has not proved a good doer. En¬ 
dowed with the grace and charm of the 
best of its race the subject of this note has 
nroved not only quite hardy, but of such a 
high decorative value as to figure among 
the indispensables of every good garden. 
Rearing itself to 5 feet or fi feet high, its 
elegant habit of growth and the remark¬ 
able profusion of its flowers command at¬ 
tention at once, its attractiveness being 
due to the persistent nature of the rosy- 
mauve sepals— in the majority of species 
these are colourless and fugacious—and 
lemon-coloured anthers, which create a 
very pretty effect. This Meadow Rue was 
one of the most meritorious hardy plants 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meet¬ 
ing on the 17th ult.. when Mr. Allgrove, 
who has succeeded Messrs. Veitch at Lang¬ 
ley, near Slough, exhibited a superb lot of 
it in the cut state.— E. H. Jenkins. 


CORDON CURRANT TREES. 

Few, if any, of our hardy fruits give n 
better return as regards crops than the 
Red Currant grown as a cordon, though 
some of the varieties are not so suitable 
as others. The white varieties do well 
under this treatment. One of the best I 
have grown in this form is’ known as 
Wilmott’s Large White, on the Continent 
as Blanche d’Angleterre. Though the 
bunches are not quite so large as those of 
the Long Red, they are excellent as re¬ 
gards quality; indeed, this and the White 
Dutch are, in my opinion, the best two 
white varieties for cordon culture. When 
grown in this form, if allowed to hang 
suflleiently long, the fruits are much 
sweeter and they make a nice dish for the 
dessert. The White Dutch has bunches 
2 inches or 3 Inches in length and large 
berries. The grow r th is strong but re¬ 
markably brittle, and when grown in bush 
form, in an exposed position, the trees 
often suffer. Given a fence or low wall, 
and trained as cordons, they get protec¬ 
tion and make plenty of fruit-buds if the 
side shoots are kept pinched. Wilmott’s 
White makes an ideal cordon, as the 
growth is upright, not spreading. There 
are several fine 

Red varieties, one of the best being 
Laxton’s Perfection, which, grown as a 
cordon, is very fine both in berry and 
bunch. It is an enormous cropper when 
well done, the fruits of a dark-crimson 
colour, very sweet and juicy. Fay’s 
Prolific, often know r n as Walker’s Comet, 
is also excellent as a cordon, but should 
get protection from spring frosts, as it 
flowers early. One of the best all-round 
red varieties we have Is doubtless the New 
Red Dutch, which in bush form is largely 
grown for market. It is of a somewhat 
spreading habit, and if grown as a cor¬ 
don needs more attention to make as good 
growth. I found this of great value 
grown on a north wall, allowing more 
space than the ordinary cordon. For late 
use I would advise River’s Late Red, re¬ 
markable for its small seeds. Raby 
Castle Is also good and keeps well. There 
are several others, but I prefer those 
named for cordon culture. W. F. K. 


MEALY-BUG IN VINERY. 

Last year in my vinery I had a bad attack 
of mealy-bug, which was accompanied by a 
curious sweet, colourless stickiness, which ulti¬ 
mately covered everything in the vinery— 
Grapes, leaves, stage, and wires. I was able 
to use most of the Grapes, which (barring the 
above-named defects) were in A 1 condition, 
by taking the bunches outside as they were 
wanted for use, hanging them on a trellis, 
spraying them well with water, and hanging 
them up in the stove to dry. The stickiness 
and mealy-bug, where they had not rotted the 
berries, were thus mostly removed, and the 
bloom was not affected much. You were good 
enough to give me instructions last autumn 
in your paper as to how to get rid of the 
mealy-bug. These were carefully followed out. 
with the result that this year there has been, 
so far, very little seen of the pest, and where 
it ha« been noticed a touch of methylated 
spirits has been applied. The berries this year 
are good and well coloured, especially the 
Black Alicante, but I am sorry to see again 
what is evidently the beginning of the sweet, 
colonrleas stickiness I had last year. It ha^» 
appeared only on some of the bunches, and 
where it has apeared it is on the upper part 
of the berries on the shoulders of the bunches, 
like fine spots of dew in site from the point 
of a needle to a pinhead. I want to know how 
it can be Btopped before it goes further.— 
Cltdbside. 

[The “stickiness” alluded to is caused 
by the mealy-bug, which we find present 
on the underside of the leaves as well as 
in the bunch forw'arded. The only thing 
to do at the present time is to employ the 
same means to render the fruit fit for con¬ 
sumption that you resorted to last year. 
After the Grapes are all cut give the Vim's 
a thorough syringing with soluble paraffin. 
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which you can obtain from any dealer in 
garden sundries. Mix and use this accord¬ 
ing to directions. Two or three applica¬ 
tions will most likely be necessary, and 
allow a day or two to elapse between each. 
This should clear the Vines of all insects 
that are visible. Then ns soon as the 
leaves are down prune the Vines, and I 
adopt the same measures we advised last 
year in regard to the cleaning of them, etc. [ 
It is, of course. imiwasible to destroy ; 
every one of the insects, hence the neces- ; 
sity for keeping a keen look out the fol¬ 
lowing season and to kill all stray bugs as 
they appear with methylated spirits ns 
advised. We fear the cleansing process 
recommended could not have been suf¬ 
ficiently drastic last winter, otherwise it | 
would have been impossible for insects to 
be present in such numbers this season. 


variety named makes a free growth. It 
is not a success as a cordon, but trained on \ 
a west wall it did very well. What made 
I it more valuable was its lateness, as I hud 
no difficulty in keeping this variety well 
into September if the trees were kept 
clean and netted. It is a delicious fruit 
and by no means a bad bearer, and, given 
wall culture, one of the most reliable. 1 
have referred to cordons, and for that 
purpose I do not advise it, as the severe 
stopping causes gumming.—C. R. K. 

Melons. — The welcome change of 
weather is proving very beneficial for 
Melons which are nearing the ripening 
stage. Until recently fire-heat has had to 
be employed during the day, not only to 
maintain suitable temperatures but to 
I allow of air being afforded during the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THREE VALUABLE 
S U M M ER - FLO WERING G ENT IANS. 
These are G. septemfida from the 
Caucasus, G. s. latifolia, and G. Freyniana 
(here figured) from Asia Minor. All arc 
July-flowering and are given in the above 
| order because of a progressive beauty, 

1 which attains its highest standard of per- 
! fection in the last-named. Looked at from 
I a purely horticultural standi>oint all 
might be regarded as forms of the first- 
named species, so nearly are they ap¬ 
parently related in habit and character of 
flower. Indeed, briefly described, G. 
Freyniana is a glorified G. septemfida, a 
tribute which, while justly merited, 
renders it indispensable to any good rock 
garden. The other day a well-placed patch 
of it in the Kew rock garden, several feet 
across, contained hundreds of the rich 
blue flowers, a feast of colour such as is 
rarely seen. Not more than 8 inches high 
—possibly not quite so much—this picture¬ 
making subject was the alpine treasure of 
the moment. Judged by the uniform 
growth I should regard the plants as seed¬ 
lings reaching their prime, hence the lesson 
of what the lover of choice alpines should 
do Is obvious. Somewhat less good, yet 
very choice and beautiful and in full 
beauty, was G. .septemfida latifolia, the 
twain being invaluable. Happily, these are 
uot fastidious, only requiring perseverance 
in seedling raising and planting on a 
| generous scale to repeat the picture pre- 
| sented at Kew. A rich, loamy soil with 
| leaf-mould is very much to their liking. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Part of a group of Gentiana Freyniana in the Royal Gardens , Kew. 


AMONG TIIE HARDY FLOWERS. 

I Antholyza pask'i'Lata- This is gener- 
: ally pretty hardy if planted G inches deep, 

I and I do not think that enough notice is 
| taken of it. Antholyza . paniculata sends 
| up in autumn, over handsome, ribbed, 

I sword-like leaves, its slender spikes with 
scarlet and yellow flowers. Some of my 
friends think it is a Montbretia. When I 
procured my conus I followed the direc¬ 
tions given me, and planted them, about 
G inches deep, in a sunny border and 
put a handful of sand about each. The 
first winter I put some ashes above the 
soil and let these remain until the plants 
were beginning to spear through. The 
second winter I did not put any ashes 
over. The Antholyza seems quite estab¬ 
lished now, and grows well and flowers 
annually. The variety major I have seen 
j in a friend’s garden, but I do not care 
I so much for it. as it is not nearly so 
bright, though the growth is taller and the 
1 leaves more handsome. 


We therefore urge you to bestow extra¬ 
ordinary care on the carrying out of this 
when the time arrives, and to follow it up 
by carefully cleaning down all woodwork, 
glass, trellis, etc., with carbolic soap, and 
if a coat of paint can be given the wood¬ 
work afterwards all the better. To get 
rid of the pest effectually much time and 
close attention are needed, but it can be 
done if i>ersevered with.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cherry Florence. —There are so many 
good early Cherries, that any that prolong 
the season, such as the one named, are of 
special value. Florence is a very large 
heart-shaped Cherry, the skin pale yellow, 
mottled with red. For many years I 
grew this variety on a cool wall for latest 
supplies, and it rarely failed to crop. The 


forenoon in sufficient volume to change • 
the Internal atmosphere ami keep the 
plants in vigorous health. Now' that 
warmer conditions prevail lire-heat 
during the day can be disposed with, as 
sun-heat is powerful enough to colour and 
finish the fruits, while the requisite degree 
of flavour is imparted to them with the 
aid of bottom-heat. That no risk may lie 
run with regard to the impairing of the 
flavour through having to supply the roots 
with much water just w’hen colouring j 
commences and afterwards— i.e., in the 
event of the hot weather continuing—the 
border should be mulched, which will in 
great measure obviate the necessity for so 
doing. If allowed to hang long enough to 
become ripe, but not over-riiK?, the fruits 
will, if required, keep in the fruit-room in 
good condition for some time afterwards. 


Galtonia candjcans. —I find that there 
is a difference of opinion regarding the 
hardiness of Galtonia, or Hyacinthus can- 
dicans. The conclusion I have come to is 
that if planted 8 inches deep it may l>e 
considered hardy in the greater part of 
the United Kingdom provided the soil is 
well drained. It may be left in the ground 
for years. It is usual among amateurs 
to plant this bulb too shallow', and I find 
that a great many of my friends who have 
tried, it only put it 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep. 

Viola cobnuta —It always occurs to 
me that the old Horned Violet, Viola cor- 
nuta, is a much-neglected plant. Now 
w’hen rock gardens are so much in evidence; 
those w’ho have such might profitably de¬ 
vote a good space to a mass of the old 
purple one. I do not want to depreciate 
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the newer dark purple variety, but for 
effect I think the older one is superior. 
Even those who have not a rock garden, 
but have a gently-sloping bank, might do 
worse? than cover it with plants of Viola 
eornutn. A great merit of this plant is 
that it keeps up a succession of bloom for 
a very long time. 

The Connemara Heath. —I like the 
hardy Heaths, and especially this in its 
several forms. I do not find them difficult 
to grow in light, sandy loam without any 
IK'at. My plants are now handsome 
bushes that keep up a long-continued suc¬ 
cession of bloom. 

Gentiana asclepiadea. —I have found 
that this is prettier when not given the 
moist place some writers recommend. If 
planted in such a place, as I have 
observed in several gardens, it makes too 
long growths and sprawls about in a 
rather ungainly, loose fashion. If by way 
of improving it we fasten it to a stick the 
result is, to say the least, not impressive. 
On the contrary, if grown in a dryish, but 
in it dust-dry place, it is compact, about 
1 foot high, and flowers quite as well as 
in a moist soil. Then we can see the 
pretty habit of the plant, with its 
crowded heads of deep purple-blue flowers 
in all its beauty. A Gentian which flowers 
in August and for a long time is w r orth 
some trouble. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


GLADIOLUS riUMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
These constitute a new and important 
race—the end of which is not yet. They 
have recently been freely exhibited by 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport, to whom the 
gardening public is indebted for their 
being. They have resulted from the cross¬ 
ing of G. primulinus and large-flowered 
varieties of Gandavensis, the group name 
“ Langprim ” having been given them pro¬ 
visionally. Lacking in euphony as this is, 
I have preferred to sjieak of them under 
the above given title, which, while directly 
associating the newcomers w r ith the si>ecies 
which gave them birth and not a little 
character, also indicates that they are of 
hybrid origin. Exception has been taken, 
1 believe, to the term, inasmuch as it only 
indicates one side of the pa rentage. That 
is true, yet, so far as it goes, it is more 
informative than “ Childsi,” “ Kelwayi,” 
“ I-emoiuei,” and “ Naneeianus,” all of 
which, as group names, find a place in 
catalogues. As a Rose by any other name, 
however, would smell as sweet, so this 
new set can lose nothing of grace and 
charm by whatever name it is known. 

The species G. primulinus is known as 
the “Maid of the Mist,” and comes from 
the Rain ForestT, Victoria Falls, on the 
Zambesi River, and gardeners are in¬ 
debted to Mr. Francis Fox for its introduc¬ 
tion. It is characterised by an elegant and 
graceful habit of growth—the plant reach¬ 
ing 3 feet or more high—and pure pale 
goideu-yellow Primula-scented flowers 
whose inner upper petal has a distinctly 
arched or hooded inclination. When first 
exhibited, and seeing its possibilities, I 
wrote that I hoped the hybridist, in his 
anxiety to secure a new race, w T ould not 
rob it of so well-marked a characteristic. 
So far much of this has been retained, the 
primulinus influence being evident at a 
glance. To elegant habit, however, have 
been added much bolder blooms, and in 
not a few instances the handsome, some¬ 
times branching spikes of the large- 
flowered class with, in many cases, de¬ 
lightful colour combinations. Of such as 
this is Josephine Kelway (a lovely creamy- 
yellow with rose shading), Ella Kelway 
(inner petals palest canary-yellow with 
rosv-scarlet markings), and T. W. Sanders 


(freckled salmon-scarlet throughout save 
for the two lower petals, which are pale 
yellow). This is an exceptionally good 
and attractive variety. Then it is interest¬ 
ing to note how the pure yellow colour of 
the typical G. primulinus has been pre¬ 
served in the hybrids, but in flowers twice 
the size of those of the original. In this 
respect Golden Girl is a great gain, since 
it is probably the finest yellow Gladiolus 
in existence. Friendship is another all- 
yellow r flower of considerable refinement 
and beauty, while Elf (rich orange-yellow) 
is so marked internally with reddish- 
carmine as to almost suggest Naneeianus 
influence. Others of note are Mrs. Swain- 
son (cream or palest primrose) and 
Banshee (orange-yellow T , tinted red). These 
are, however, but a few’—the beginning— 
of a new’ and important race which, by 
reason of a distinctive beauty, promises to 
further enrich our gardens in the near 
future. E. H. Jenkins. 


! CLEMATIS CULTURE. . 

! I was much interested in reading 
“ W. R.’s” remarks upon this beautiful 
genus in Gardening Illustrated of 
August 21st, in w’hich he denounces both 
mulching and manuring for Clematis. I 
grow’ between 130 and 140 siieeies and 
varieties at Warley, and I have never 
found either mulching or manuring neces¬ 
sary. The ground has always been w’ell 
| prepared, and the plants put in with every 
care, and beyond the pruning and restrain¬ 
ing which are needed by certain varieties 
the plants have taken care of themselves. 
I am sure that the stems may with great 
advantage be protected by some vegeta¬ 
tion, either shrubs, Ivy, or other climber, 
for the stems if exposed are very liable to 
sunstroke. Mrs. Berkeley, of Hpetchley, 
who is a most successful cultivator of the 
Clematis, tells me that she has never 
either mulched or manured the plants. 
JShe grows a remarkably fine collection in 
her garden, and the little village of 
Spetcliloy is just now’ in full lieauty with 
the wealth of Nelly Moser wreathing the 
black and white thatched cottages of that 
typical little Worcestershire village. 

This has been a remarkably favourable 
season for producing flowers. I hardly 
remember to have seen the Clematis so 
free-flow ering. C. Sieboldi has been excep¬ 
tionally fine. C. Warley Rose is a pink 
seedling I raised some years ago. It. is the 
pinkest Clematis I know. In colour it is 
like Geranium Endressi as it grows in its 
native habitat—Llagonne in the Pyrenees. 
Beyond the numerous fine hybrids of 
garden origin and glowing colouring, 
many of the less-known species have a 
great beauty and interest of their own. 
and will well repay any attention bestowed 
upon them. It is impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast line for the cultivation 
of any particular group of plants, for the 
soil and climatic conditions vary so much 
that it is only by careful observation in 
our own gardens that w’e learn to know 
the requirements of our plants. 

E. Willmott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Giant Dahlias. — I suppose it is hardly 
advisable to grow many of the giant 
Dahlias, the blooms being too big for the 
flow’er-basket, but a few in distinct colours 
make a brave show by reason of the size 
allied to symmetry and the habit of the 
plants is so sturdy and vigorous, and the 
flow’er-stalk so strong, that very little 
staking is necessary; at any rate, in 
sheltered ixisitions. It seems hardly con¬ 
ceivable to have Dahlias close on 30 inches 
in circumference, yet this is the measure¬ 
ment of some of the flowers taken round 
the extreme edge of the petals, full, well- 


balanced flowers, with no ragged appear¬ 
ance about them. I have Souvenir de 
Gustave Douron (scarlet), Jeanne Charmet 
(pink), and Yellow Collosse, and these re¬ 
present three distinct shades. They have 
been treated as perennials; that is, they 
have been in the ground since the spring 
of 1913, and, naturally, are very strong 
this year, two of the best shoots being left 
on each plant. I picked out a sheltered 
spot for them screened from wind on all 
sides. When planting in 1913 I prepared 
the ground well and planted deeply. They 
have been very little trouble since, except 
to heap a plentiful supply of ashes over 
the crowns at the approach of frost and 
to cover with some old Seaknle-pots if the 
growths push too early in the spring. 
Dahlias treated in this way are,, however, 
undoubtedly much hardier than those 
raised under glass and planted out.— 
E. B. S. 

Vacant land about towns.— Some short 
time ago an eminent seedsman called at¬ 
tention to the fact that much land in and 
near our large towns which might and 
ought to be put to use in the growing of 
vegetables was lying idle. For some time 
to come there will not be much done in 
the building trade by reason of high prices 
of material and shortage of labour, and it 
seems to me that this winter ought to see a 
campaign throughout the country for all 
vacant laud to be put to use. Winter is 
the time to make preparations by digging 
and trenching, etc., for spring planting, 
and it ought not to be deferred too long. 
I know land that has been lying idle for 
nearly twenty years (virgin turf) waiting 
for tiie builder and speculator. This 
should not be allowed. People who know 
of such land should take steps to bring the 
matter before Town Councils and other 
bodies with a view to its being brought 
under cultivation at a small rental. 
Lea hurst. 

Nasturtiums in the garden. — This year 
these are giving masses of colour, despite the 
continued downpour of rain. Tliev do not 
seem to be influenced either by drought or wet. 
In my poor sandy soil they are one mass of 
bloom. This year I tried raising under glass, 
planting out in due course and sowing seed 
in the open. If they are wanted early the 
former pays, and to obtain the best results 
they should be raised three in a 4 -inch pot. 
planting out these as they are. Then they 
give a mass of colour early. When sown in 
the open they come into bloom in the last 
half of July.— West Surrey. 

Iris reticulata: Disease in bulbs. — It 
would be most helpful to many, myself in¬ 
cluded, if growers who have been troubled 
with this disease would give their experience. 
In many gardens of late years disease has 
been 60 rife that there is scarcely a healthy 
plant to be seen. This year more than half of 
my bulbs is worthless. I have tried new soil, 
which is helpful. When in the west, on u 
sandy loam, I never saw any disease. Some 
thirty years ago this Iris used to grow like a 
weed in a west Norfolk garden.—J. Crook, 
Cavtbcrley. 

Galtonia candicans.—Early in August the 
Cape Hyacinth is at its best, its tall flower- 
spires with pendent, ivory-white bells rising, 
in the case of vigorous specimens, to a height 
of 5 feet or more. Associated with the deep- 
blue Salvia patens or the scarlet Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis, the effect of this Galtonia is 
especially striking. As a cut flower the Cape 
Hyacinth yields to few, the lofty bloom-scapes, 
with their white blossoms, creating a stately 
effect when arranged sparsely in tall vases 
with the plant's own leafage.—W indham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Gentiana asclepiadea.—This under ordinary 
cultivation attains to a height of almost 2 feet, 
and well-grown pieces are almost as much 
through. While it is the general practice to 
increase the stock of G. asclepiadea by divi¬ 
sion, better results are obtained by sowing 
seeds, plants when divided taking a long time 
to recover, the cut-off pieces being difficult to 
establish. There is occasionally met with a 
white variety of this Gentian, but the blooms 
are dingy, although the plants are taller and 
more robust than those of the type.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Davender.—In most households the flowers 
when dried are in great request for various 
purposes. As they are now at their best, the 
spikes will be out, and then dried. If the 
stalks are cut full length the necessity for 
going over the bushes again is obviated. 
Where the flowers are required to be left on 
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the bushee for as long as they will last in 
good condition, a number of bushes should be 
grown elsewhere expressly for cutting from. 
Long lines of Lavender when in flower are 
always attractive. 


VALERIANA SAMBUCIFOLIA. 

Few of the Valerians are of much value 
to the hardy plant gardener, though here 
is one, a European species, which, from 
the picture-making stand point, will com¬ 
mend itself at a glance. In a word, there 
is a distinct ornament in the erect 
carriage of the plant, to which the 
wealth of blossom and pinnate leafage 
contribute not a little. The flowers are 
white, and borne, as the illustration so 
well depicts, in large, umbelliferous - like 
heads. Rising to nearly 6 feet high, and 


tubular yellow flowers are strongly Almond- 
scented, and look very graceful wheu first out, 
but as the flower-epike ages it tends to flop 
over, and then looks untidy. It does not seed 
with me, and this is possibly due to the length 
and narrowness of the corolla, which must 
make it impossible for bees to visit it, and in 
this part (North London) we do not get large 
hawk-moths with long probosces which seem 
to be the fertilising agents for some flowers 
which have long, narrow corollas.—N. L. 

Wallflowers—pinching them. —Bigness in 
Wallflowers is not desirable, rather is it better 
to encourage the growth of short sturdy 
plants by pinching back as may be necessary, 
and thus when hard frost comes they are 
better able to stand it. This spring I secured 
a strain of seed that has produced plants 
most of which have broken naturally from 
the bottom, so that, as yet, I have not been 
obliged to do very much pinching.— Townsman. 

Gypsophila elegans.—Everyone ought to 
grow this useful nardy annual for cutting. 
The light and graceful sprays of bloom render 
them particularly valuable for associating 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums have 
become an important adjunct to the out- 
' door garden, providing, as they do, a 
I quantity of blossoms for cutting as well 
as for the beautifying of £he border. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
may be divided into two sections. One 
j class of plants yields blossoms in the 
greatest profusion, and the other will pro- 
I vide blooms from disbudded shoots of the 
linest possible quality that will last when 
cut for some time. The grower has to 
j determine what he will do at the present 
juncture, and I would impress upon readers 


Valeriana sambucifolia in the Royal Gardens , Kew. 
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considerably more than that across, a 
group of it has been among the more effec¬ 
tive things in the herbaceous border at 
Kew during the past summer. Quite one 
of the more vigorous of perennials, it is 
one of those plants w'hich may be turned 
to good account in many ways—the shrub¬ 
bery border, the more open approaches to I 
the woodland, as a single plant, and in j 
the big herbaceous border being some of 
them. It is at the height of its flower j 
beauty in July. E. J. 


Onosma taurlcum. —This species seems very 1 
impatient of wet. I lost a good plant owing 
to the heavy rains of last winter, but several 
plants which I had in a rock wall in soil in 
which there was a large admixture of pul¬ 
verised brick came through quite well and 
have been blossoming freely. The curious 


with Sweet Peas, Pelargonium blooms, or, in¬ 
deed, anything possessing a vivid oolour. 
Like the perennial and popular Gauze-flower 
(G. paniculata), G. elegans is a capital Fern- 
saver. and is worthy of attention. Seeds may 
be sown in March and April.— Kirk. 

Iiilium testaceum. —The Nankeen Lily is 
very plentiful in the south-west of Scotland, 
where it seems to do specially well. There 
were some good plants in bloom at Garfield, 
Kirkcudbright, the other day. The finest 
plants in the south-west of Scotland that I 
have ever seen were lifted annually in spring 
with other occupants of a sandy flower border, 
the border well manured with stable-manure, 
and the Lilies replanted.—S. A. 

Tufted Pansy John Thornton. —Among 
light-blue flowered Tufted Pansies I know of 
none which is so compact in habit as this. 
It is only a few inches in height, and flowers 
very freely. I have grown it for several 
years, and can speak well of it as a good 
doer, and in particular for its compactness.— 
Townsman. 


the importance of allowing the plants, in 
most instances, to develop their sprays of 
blossoms in a perfectly natural fashion. 
There is a class of plants of which Mme. 
Marie Massd is the original of the type 
that will yield beautiful blossoms excel¬ 
lent for decoration without any inter¬ 
ference with their natural fo^m of growth, 
and to disbud these plants severely would 
only result in blooms of a stiff and formal 
character. The only way to see these 
beautiful flowers at their best is to allow 
the plants to evolve all their terminal buds, 
in which way freely-flowered clusters of 
| blossoms that are ideal for cutting or for 
the beautifying of the garden are forth¬ 
coming. 

At the present time the work that is of 
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the utmost importance is that of. staking 
and tying the plants, as rough winds, 
thunderstorms, and heavy showers are apt 
to deal somewhat severely with the de¬ 
velopment of the plants. Already many of 
these plants are developing their buds very 
freely. It is an easy matter for the 
merest novice to determine which are the 
terminal buds. Terminal buds are gener¬ 
ally develo]>ed in clusters, some more 
crowded than others, and where those of a 
crowded character are appearing it would 
be better, rather than make a mistake, to 
disbud a few of those in the more crowded 
clusters, so as to give greater freedom to 
the buds that are retained. A few sorts 
that yield a free display of beautiful 
blossoms when allowed to develop their 
flowers naturally are Mme. Marie Masse 
and its sports, Rabbie Burns, Horace 
Martin, Ralph Curtis, White Masse, and 
several others of the same family. In 
addition to these there are others, such as j 
Mrs. A. Willis, Mme. Casimir Perrier, and 
plants of this class, of which there is a 
goodly number. Then there are Goacher’s 
Crimson and its bronze sport, Mrs. J. 
Fielding, Improved Mass£, Polly and its 
beautiful crimson sport, which is better 
than its parent, Abercorn Beauty, Nina 
Blick, and a host of good things, of which 
these are excellent representatives. 

The second type of plant bears beautiful 
blossoms when grown in disbudded form. 
Of these I mention Almirante and Alcade, 
the latter of a more brilliant colour and a 
sport from the original. Then there are 
Cranford Pink, Cranford Yellow. Dolores, 
Framfield Early White, and a host of other 
good things, of which the first-mentioned 
is a type. These, if growm in undisbudded 
form, are not a success, as the blossoms 
are developed in too dense clusters for the 
individual flowers to be seen at their best, 
but when the plants are disbudded to one 
bloom on each shoot I know of nothing 
more beautiful. They are largely grown 
for market and may also be grown quite 
successfully by the ordinary grower of 
Chrysanthemums outdoors. Market men 
cover the planted area with canvas, and 
have frame-lights also placed over the 
plants, which is all the protection they 
need, and this is only done to guard 
against early frosts in mid-September. 

It is interesting to know that so many 
gardeners are taking up the cultivation of 
both disbudded and undisbudded forms of 
these early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
and there is no reason why, in the near 
future, our homes should not be brightened 
by their cut blooms and the garden em¬ 
bellished by these plants as they come into 
flower. 

There is no show of the early-flowering 
varieties in connection with the National 
Chrysanthemum Society this year, but 
there are several meetings of the Floral 
Committee held once a fortnight from late 
September onwards at which these early- 
flowering varieties, especially novelties, 
are submitted from time to time. 

Should wet weather continue I would 
advise growers to dust round the base of 
the plants with an approved fertiliser, this 
helping the growth of the plants and the 
swelling of the buds at a time when they 
can appreciate this to the full. Should 
the weather suddenly become dry, which 
every grower will hope may be the case, 
as it is imiortant for the ripening of the 
growths, it would be well to apply liquid 
manure from time to time. Should the 
surface soil be very dry first give clear 
water, subsequently watering with liquid 
manure. Those who want blooms rather 
larger than those from natural sprays 
should partially disbud their plants, allow¬ 
ing any number Ik* tween three and six 
blooms to develop on each shoot . E. G. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Loganberry and Red Currants cooked.— 

I have found the Loganberry an ideal fruit 
when cooked with Red Currants. It is not 
necessary for the Logan to be dead ripe, 
as the juice of the Currant assists the 
cooking greatly, and the result is an ideal 
compete. When cold I prefer it to the 
Raspberry. It is unfortunate that the 
Loganberry has such tender foliage. My 
plants suffer badly from early spring 
frosts and north-east winds just as new 
growth is active, and this for a time sadly 
cripples the plants and also retards the 
swelling of the crop. This year the points 
of the young shoots were quite killed in 
the spring, and though on walls winds do 
much damage. The best and most prolific 
Loganberries I ever saw were in some 
large market gardens in the Midlands, 
where huge quantities were grown for the 
Birmingham and Manchester markets. 
Ilere they were grown on wires like Rasp- 
l>erries. but given more room between the 
plants. Grown thus they were very pro¬ 
fitable, and were easily gathered.—C. R. 


PICKLES. • 

In summer, when vegetables are cheap 
and plentiful, a supply of pickles should 
always be made. Home-made pickles are 
always nicer and better than bought ones. 

Mixed pickles. —This is quite an old- 
fashioned pickle, and perhaps the one 
easiest to make. Procure a large jar which 
will hold a gallon. Scald it out 
thoroughly and dry for several hours on 
the top of the stove, or in a warm place. 
Take three quarts of good malt vinegar 
and place In a pan with J lb. of bruised 
ginger, the same of coarse salt, 2 oz. of 
mustard seed, 1 oz. of black pepper, the 
same of peppercorns, six large Chillies. 
Heat the vinegar until very hot, but not 
actually boiling. Keep at this heat for an 
hour and then turn into the jar. Stand 
this in a warm place and, as the veget¬ 
ables come into season, gather them on a 
dry day, wipe clean, and place in the jar. 
Branches of Cauliflower, small Onions, the 
white portion of Celery, French Beans, 
Gherkins, tiny Vegetable Marrows the size 
of an egg, Nasturtium seeds, young Radish 
pods, Lettuce stalks, peeled and cut into 
inch lengths, small green Tomatoes, and 
any vegetable which will not discolour the 
rest of the pickle. The vegetables can be 
added a few at a time, as they come in 
season. When the jar is full, if the vinegar 
does not cover the contents, add enough 
fresh, give the whole a good shake, and 
cover closely with parchment paper, or a 
tight - fitting lid, and stand in a warm 
place for three months. It can then be 
placed in small bottles or kept in the jar. 
It is ready to eat in four months and will 
keep for a long time. 

Sweet green Tomato fickle. — Take 
0 lb. of green Tomatoes, well grown, but 
still fleshy, 2 lb. of Currants, 2 lb. of 
Raisins, 3 lb. green Apples. Put them all 
through a mincer or chop coarsely. Place 
in an enamelled pan with 3 lb. of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of ground Cinna¬ 
mon, the same of Allspice, one tablespoon¬ 
ful of black pepper, the same of grated 
Horse Radish, and a pint of strong malt 
vinegar. Simmer gently for three hours 
and bottle for use. This is delicious eaten 
with cold meat. 

Cucumber fickle. —Take twelve large 
Cucumbers and peel and remove the seeds, 
chop coarsely; also chop coarsely four 
large Onions. Mix the two together with 
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half a teacupful of salt and.allow them to 
stand all night or for twelve hours. In 
the morning drain off the liquid. Add 1 oz. 
of small red pepi>ers to the mixture, 4 oz. 
of brown sugar, 1 oz. of grated Horse¬ 
radish, aud sufficient white vinegar to 
cover. Bring the whole to almost boiling 
point and then stand aside in a warm 
place for an hour. Allow to get cool and 
place in wide-mouthed bottles, cork or 
cover tightly. If corked plunge the top of 
the bottle in bottling wax (melted), and 
store in a dry place. If preferred the 
Cucumber can be sliced or cut into cubes 
instead of being chopped. 

Vegetable Marrow fickle. — Take a 
quart of white vinegar and boil up with 
1 lb. of brown sugar, 1 oz. of Cinnamon, 
and 2 oz. of Cloves, and the same of 
bruised Ginger. Tie the last in a piece 
of muslin before boiling in the vinegar. 
Cut 6 lb. of Marrow into cubes about 1 inch 
square, place in a large jar, and pour 
the vinegar over them while it is still boil¬ 
ing hot. Stand twenty-four hours, then 
strain off the vinegar and boil up again, 
and again pour over the Vegetable Mar¬ 
row, and let It stand for twenty-four hours 
longer. Then put all in a preserving-pan 
and simmer gently until the Marrow looks 
clear. Bottle while still hot, cork tightly 
when oold, and dip the tops of the bottles 
in melted bottling wax. Store in a very 
dry place. This pickle should be kept for 
four months before using. 

Stuffed Cucumber pickle.— Take some 
large Cucumbers and cut into lengths. Re¬ 
move the peel and scoop out the seeds, 
sprinkle with salt and lay aside for an 
hour. Wash 1 lb. of good Currants and 
place in a pan with sufficient white vine¬ 
gar to cover, 4 oz. of brown sugar, a pinch 
of cayenne pepper, 1 oz. of black pepper, 
and a teaspoonful of mixed spice. Simmer 
gently until the Currants are swollen and 
well flavoured. Line a small preserving 
pan with Vine-leaves and lay the Cucum¬ 
ber lengths upon them, cover with more 
leaves, and just sufficient water to cover. 
Simmer gently for twenty minutes. Take 
up the pieces of Cucumber and stuff with 
the prepared Currants, wrap each in a 
fresh Vine-leaf to prevent the Currants 
coming out, and place the pieces care¬ 
fully In a large jar. Heat sufficient white 
vinegar to boiling point, with the addition 
of 4 oz. of brown sugar and 1 oz. of black 
pepper in a muslin bag to each quart. 
Tour boiling hot over the Cucumbers, lay 
six large red peppers on top, and stand the 
jar in a hot place for two hours. Bring 
to a boil and simmer for ten minutes. 
When cold pour on the vinegar and pack 
the Cucumber pieces in bottles, arranging 
the peppers prettily, heat the strained 
vinegar quite hot, and fill up the bottles, 
cover closely or cork tightly. This pickle 
should be kept six months before using. 
During the first month it wants to be care¬ 
fully watched, and if the least sign of 
mould appears the vinegar should be 
drained off and boiled up and poured over 
the Cucumbers again. 

Pickled Beetroot.— Boil the Beetroots 
until quite tender, taking care not to 
bruise them w'hen cleaning them or else 
they will lose their colour. When cold 
peel and slice them. Pack the slices care¬ 
fully into jars or bottles. Boil up a quart 
of white vinegar with two blades of mace, 
1 oz. of Ginger, bruised well, 1 oz. of 
black pepper, and two large Chillies. Pour 
while boiling hot over the sliced Beetroot. 
This pickle can be used not only with cold 
meat but as a garnish to dishes, or fora? 
part of a salad. It is a useful way of 
keeping a supply of Beetroot always on 
hand. T. C. 

*0, LoivtIier-3lrcc.lt Kendal. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LAUREL - LEAVED MAGNOLIA j 
(MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA) AND 
ITS VARIETIES. 

This in tlie south of England is one of the 
most Important of hardy evergreens in 
addition to being an excellent flowering 
plant. A native of the Southern United 
States, it is not hardy enough for general 
open-air culture in the British Isles, and 
in many parts of England can only be 
grown successfully against a wall. There 
are many places in the southern counties 
where it forms a large bush or small tree 
in the open and withstands severe frost. , 


haps the best of all the varieties, how¬ 
ever, is gloriosa, which has large, wide 
leaves and very large, shapely flowers, the 
petals being larger and thicker in texture 
than those of the type. There are many 
other named forms, as, for instance, Galli- 
souieri, of which an illustration accom¬ 
panies this note, but, generally speaking, 
they can all be placed near one of those 
that have already been mentioned, the last 
one very closely resembling gloriosa, ex¬ 
cept that the petals are a little narrower. 
M. grandiflora thrives in good loamy soil 
fairly free from lime, and appreciates a 
little peat or leaf-mould about the roots at 
planting-time. It can be increased by 
layers or by grafting the varieties upon 
seedlihgs of the type. D. 


bright yellow and fragrant blooms being 
very attractive. Although looked upon by 
many as a greenhouse plant it should be 
given a trial in the oj>en, especially if a 
slightly sheltered spot can be chosen. 

C. Emeuus or Scorpion Senna is hardier, 
and forms a loose-growing bush 3 feet to 
4 feet high. It will succeed on a wall, 
and is an excellent plant for one with a 
north aspect. The flowers are yellow, and 
appear in April. 

C. Valentina is not so showy as C. 
glauea, but it makes a nice change. The 
blooms, which are produced from March 
to November, are yellow and fragrant at 
night, while the foliage is glaucous. It 
attains a height of 3 feet, and although 
this is also spoken of as a greenhouse 



Magnolia grandiflora Gallisonieri in tJie late Sir Henry Yorkes garden , Hillbrook Place . 


In the United States it is sometimes met 
with SO feet high. Here it is usually 
under 25 feet, although it sometimes grows 
taller. The thick, leathery leaves are 
sometimes green on both surfaces, some¬ 
times covered on the under-surface with a j 
dense mass of brown felty hairs, hence 
the variety ferruginea. There are inter- ! 
mediate stages, the density of the pubes¬ 
cence varying considerably. The flowers 
are white and fragrant, sometimes exceed¬ 
ing 0 inches in diameter. There are 
several varieties which differ in size of 
leaf or size of petals. Thus angustifolia 
has long, narrow leaves; lanceolata. some- , 
times called exoniensis, has also narrow 
leaves; prrecox flowers in a smaller state 
than the others ; whilst undulata has very 
broad leaves with wavy margins. Per- • 


SOME USEFUL CORoNlLLAS. 
There are several useful species of 
Coronilla, their yellow Pea-shaped flowers 
making a fine show. They are easily 
grown, but a good depth of soil is needed 
to secure the best results. 

C. cappadocica is a fine plant for the rock 
garden or in a corner on some steps where 
plants are encouraged. It is low and 
spreading, and will form a good mass of 
its dense heads of deep yellow flowers, 
which are produced for the most part in 
May, but blooms are often seen until Sep¬ 
tember. 0. cappadocica is quite hardy. 

C. ulauca is often referred to as a half- 
hardy shrub, but in favoured localities it 
will thrive in the oi>en ground. It is 
almost licrpetual flowering, its beautiful 


plaut, it may be grown in the open with 
a large measure of success. A little 
Bracken or litter thrown over the plants 
during hard weather will generally bring 
them safely through the first winter. 

C. iberioa requires a sunny position in 
sandy loam, and is a charming little 
plant for the rock garden. The flowers 
are bright golden- 3 T ellow, and when estab- 
j lished, the plant soon forms a nice patch 
not more than a few inches high. It is 
propagated by division. 

The Coronillas may be increased both 
by cuttings and seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as ripe in pans of light soil. 
A cool greenhouse or cold-frame will 
suffice, and the seedlings when large 
enough may be potted off. Cuttings may 
be rooted if given some sandy soil, and 
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stood in a cold-frame kept close for a week 
or two. 

Where the Coronillas are used for green¬ 
house decoration it will be necessary to 
put the plants outside from May to Sep¬ 
tember, when they must be afforded ample 
supplies of water. Severn. 


Ligustrum lucidum.— 'The indiscriminate 
use of certain kinds of Privet has done a 
good deal towards bringing the whole 
genus into disrepute, yet there are some 
kinds which have to be considered as very 
valuable evergreens, and also as really 
good flowering plants. The species under 
notice is a case in point. Anyone seeing 
it for the first time would hardly believe 
that it was a near relative of Ligustrum 
ovalifolium, yet such is the case. In its 
Chinese home it forms a large shrub or 
small tree. In the British Isles, in 
favoured localities, it may be expected to 
grow at least 20 feet high. Its leaves are 
dark, glossy green, and they are produced 
freely enough to warrant the cultivation 
of the plant as an evergreen alone. The 
cream-coloured flowers are borne in large, 
terminal panicles in August and Septem¬ 
ber, a time when flowering shrubs are 
scarce. It should be given a sunny posi¬ 
tion, for if the wood is not well ripened it 
may fall a prey to frost in winter.—D. 

Sophora Japonica.— During late August 
and early September this is one of the 
most attractive trees in the garden, for at 
that time it is covered with large in¬ 
florescences of cream-coloured flowers. A 
native of China, it was introduced in 1753, 
and although not common, fully-grown 
examples are met with in some old gardens 
in the South of England. Its height in 
China is said to be from 40 feet to 80 feet, 
and similar dimensions are attained here. 
The dark-green leaves are very like those 
of Robinia pseudaeacia, but the young 
wood is not spiny as in that species. The 
flowers are borne in terminal inflores¬ 
cences 0 inches to 0 inches long, and as 
far through, and they usually remain in 
good condition for several weeks, but are 
rather susceptible to cold, many falling 
after a cold night. A sunny position is 
essential to success. Established trees 
flower nearly every year, being usually at 
their best after a hot summer. Propaga¬ 
tion is carried out by means of imported 
seeds or by layers. Several varieties are 
known.—D. 

Forest trees from seed.— I was glad to 
read your note on this subject (page 528). 
An immense deal has been done to bring 
discredit upon exotic Conifers, disfigure¬ 
ment upon landscape and disappointment 
to planters, by the vicious practice of pro¬ 
pagating forest-trees from cuttings. Un¬ 
fortunately, the evil is not manifest until I 
the plants have made several years’ 
growth, and then it is irremediable. For 
very many years past I have obtained 
forest seeds from Johannes Rafn, of 
Copenhagen, and have never encountered 
disappointment either in their germinating 
quality or fidelity to species. As re¬ 
marked in your note, there are seasons 
when certain species of forest trees bear 
no seed. These seasons are marked in M. 
Rafn’s annual list by the words “No 
crop.” As an example of the cheapness of 
these seeds, I may mention that my 
forester raised and planted out 50,000 
Thuja plicata (gigantea) from 10s. worth 
of seed, and 20,000 Larix leptolepis 
(Japanese Larch) from 15s. worth. It is 
fair to add that more than half of the 
Thujas "were ultimately killed through 
being planted as a pure stand of 7 acres in 
low-lying damp ground—a regular “ frost 
hole.” The remainder, on elevated 
ground, partly in pure stand and partly in 


mixed plantation, are now fine young trees, 
20 feet to 24 feet high. The Japanese 
Larches were planted only as a pure 
stand, and have grown straight and free 
without a single check.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreith. 

Vitis Henryana. — This strong-growing 
Vine was discovered by Professor Henry 
in Central China about thirty years ago, 
and fifteen years later seeds were sent to 
this country by Mr. E. H. Wilson. Like 
the well-known Vitis inconstans, or 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, as it is more often 
called, its branches attach themselves to 
their support by means of the sucker-like 
ends of the tendrils, and for this reason it 
is valuable, for the number of self-clinging 
climbers is small. V. Henryana may be 
expected to grow at least 20 feet high and 
to form a luxuriant tangle of branches, 
especially if planted against a wall or 
trellis with a south or west exposure. The 
leaves are dark velvety green with white 
and pink markings along the veins. In 
autumn they turn to a brilliant red hue 
before they fall, being quite as effective as 
the leaves of V. inconstans. It can be 
increased by cuttings placed in sandy soil 
in a close frame in summer, and is easily 
grown in any good garden soil. In the 
milder parts of the country it can be 
planted about the base of a large bush or 
low tree, over which it can be allowed to 
ramble, or it can be planted to ascend the 
trunk of an old Pine or other tree that is 
not heavily leaved, and that does not form 
a network of small roots near the surface 


f the soil.—D. 

Solanum Jasmlnoldes.— Among climbing 
>lants suitable for the warmer counties 
his occupies a high position, and a strong 
ilant covered with its clusters of white 
lowers is very beautiful. In Devon and 
Cornwall it grows freely, but in some 
>arts of Ireland and the southern counties 
>f England plants may be seen in sheltered 
xjsitions and making considerable head- 
vay. To secure the best results it must 
lave a light, warm soil and a southern 
ispect, as plenty of sunshine is necessary 
:o thoroughly ripen the wood. This Is im¬ 
portant because the young, tender shoots 
ire usually injured by frosts. It begins to 
flower in early sunnper, and continues 
throughout the autumn—in fact, it is 
generally at its best about September and 
October. Little pruning is needed beyond 
thinning out occasionally if the growths 
ire too thick. S. jasminoides is an excel¬ 
lent subject for a cool greenhouse in the 
colder parts of the country, where it is 
very effective trained around pillars and 
>ver trellis work. S. crispum, another 
handsome sort, with blue-purple flowers, 
is more rampant and will require more 
space. In a hard winter the growths are 
often cut back to the old wood, but the 
plant usually recovers and blooms freely 
in the spring.— Severn. 

Rosemary and Lavender. — These old 
favourite cottage garden plants may be easily 
rooted now from cuttings or layers. The 
cuttings may be planted on the shady Bide of 
a fence or low wall and water given if we 
get dry weather. Lavender makes a sweet 
hedge about 2 feet or 3 feet high, but it is 
well to raise young plants occasionally as 
very old plants die during severe winters. 
Rosemary is hardier and may be used to cover 
a low wall, and flowers freely in euch a 
position. In the paet, when every cottager m 
the country was allowed to keep a pig, it was 
customary for the good housewife to mix 
sprigs of Rosemary when boiling down the 
lard, and to use the Lavender spike to place 
in the linen chest.—E. H. 

Spiraea canescens. — This, which has a 
super-abundance of aliases—some twenty-four 
or bo— has again been flowering well, though 
not so freely as last year. Its stature is given 
in a good work on hardy shrubs as 4 feet, but 
it grows much taller, and my specimen is 
almost twice that height. The flowers, though 
lacking in purity, are of a creamy white, 
which corresponds well with the general 
character of the pretty foliage. The shoots 
are very graceful and a good plant is effective 
in the shrubbery.—8. A. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

Apple scab-fungus.— I enclose some leaves 
of Apple-trees (Bramley’s Seedling), . which 
have a very bad attack of Borne kind of 
disease—very much like blight on Potatoes. 
Gan you tell me what is the trouble, and if 
there is any remedy?— Fras Shortt. 

[The leaves are infested with the Apple 
scab fungus, Fusicladium dendriticum. 
The first step to take in eradicating the 
disease is, as far as possible, to cut off 
affected leaves and burn them. Then ap¬ 
ply as a remedy, in the form of a spray, 
either Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur). Spray the 
tree at least three times, allowing an 
interval of 12 or 14 days to elapse between 
each application. The first-named can be 
purchased ready for use, instructions be¬ 
ing sent with it. The second can be 
bought at the nearest chemist's shop 
cheaply. This should be used at the rate 
of 1 oz. to every 3 gallons of water re¬ 
quired. Soft soap at the rate of 2 oz: per 
gallon should first be dissolved in the 
water, which should be warm, and then 
add the sulphide. Next winter be careful 
to gather up and burn all primings, and 
thoroughly spray afterwards with Woburn 
winter wash. In the spring spray as soon 
as the fruit is set, with Bordeaux mixture 
at half strength, and two or three times 
afterwards during the growing season.] 

Tomato leaf-rust (Cladoeporium fulvnm).— 
Enclosed sample leaves of my Tomato plants. 

I have grown a quantity of Tomato plants 
for some years, but not until this year have 
I had any trouble with them as regards their 
condition. They were quite healthy—(n fact, 
in really splendid condition—until about three 
weeks ago, when this trouble of the foliage 
started. They have cropped well and have had 
good ventilation. There has been a great 
blight this year, I think almost everywhere. 

I wondered if this was the cause.—J ambs 
Clayton. 

[The leaves are infested with a fungoid 
disease known as the Tomato leaf-rust 
(Cladosporium fulvum). Unless checked 
when first it appears the whole of the 
foliage quickly becomes infested, and ulti¬ 
mately dies off. If taken in time, spray¬ 
ing either with liver of sulphur (sulphide 
of potassium) or Bordeaux mixture will 
check the disease and prevent further 
damage. But if the whole of the leaves 
are like those sent spraying is of no avail, 
t and the only thing to do, which will, at any 
rate, get rid of the spores and prevent 
further infestation taking place, is to puli 
up the plants and burn them. All full- 
growm fruits could be laid on a shelf in 
full sun to ripen. Another season be on 
the alert and spray either before any 
disease appears or directly the slightest 
trace of it is detected> and repeat the 
spraying three or four times at intervals 
during the season. The liver of sulphur 
is the remedy w r e recommend, and of this 
dissolve * oz. in every 2 gallons of water 
required. Use warm or hot water, and 
dissolve in it 2 oz. of soft soap before add¬ 
ing the sulphide. Apply in the form of a 
fine spray while the mixture is warm. 
Prepare no more than is neeessary to spray 
the plants with on each occasion as the 
mixture quickly deteriorates. Sulphide of 
potassium can be purchased from the 
nearest chemist.] 

XnBeots on Rose leaves.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if you can give me the name of the 
small red insect upon the under-side of the 
Rose leaves, enclosed in glass phial herewith. 
I have watched them very closely and they 
appear to me to feed upon the orange part of 
the “Rose-rust” before the spores are fully 
ripe for dispersion. I do not find them except 
on rust-affected leaves, and shall be glad if 
you can give me their life history.—J ohn 
Grimbs. 

[The tiny red insect is the larva or grub 
of a very small, two-winged fly belonging 
to the genus Gecidiomyia. There are 
several species w’hich feed upon the spores 
of fungi, just as this is doing upon the 
spores of the rust, and thus doing a con¬ 
siderable amount of good.] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ROSES. 

ROSE COUNTESS OF GOSFORD. 
The yellowish shading through the pink 
makes this very distinct from those of the 
Mine. Abel Chatenay group, although in 
some respects it comes very near this Rose 
in general appearance. The flowers, as 
may be seen by the illustration, are deep 
and pointed. It is a splendid sort with 
very large and substantial petals, and well 
deserved the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society at the autumn show in 1895. 


RAMBLER ROSES. 
Notwithstanding the objections raised by 
a good few people to Rambler Roses, 


which are generally cut off at a joint and 
pressed firmly into the soil. If the trench 
can be made under a south wall so much 
the better, as invariably cuttings so 
treated root very quickly. I have propa¬ 
gated dozens in this w’ay and given them 
to friends who require them for covering 
pergolas. The fault of many of the 
Ramblers is their over-exuberance. So 
rank are some of them in growth that it 
becomes imperative to cut away in the 
autumn all the old wood so that the 
suckers produced in the current season 
may have a chance to develop properly. If 
this is not done, nothing but confusion 
ensues. I find the best time for this is in 
October. I have a deal of sympathy with 
those who take exception to the growing of 


given to the Irish novelties by their 
raisers, for many of them turn out to be 
very tame, but Red Letter Day at least is 
not over-described. This brilliance of 
colouring is fully retained by the oldest 
flowers, and I have not seen the least sign 
of that magenta tint which so often shows 
itself in the older flowers of even the best 
of red Roses. The open flowers are very 
thin—indeed, they might be described as 
semi-single. This does not make them any 
the less effective, for being held up on 
slender, yet firm, stems, they open out flat, 
the beauty of colouring being enhanced by 
contrast with the ring of golden anthers. 
The petals are of medium size, of good 
substance, the worst weather making not 
the least difference to the glowing colour- 
effect. This variety has been flowering 
since late June, and I have not yet had a 
dull-coloured bloom. The blossoms are 
produced in small sprays of from three up¬ 
wards. These sprays are held up on stiff, 
upright stems and accompanied by beauti¬ 
ful dark-green foliage, which is apparent ly 
mildew proof. The habit is bushy, the 
blossoms freely and continuously pro¬ 
duced.— Eglantine. 


Bose Countess Gosford. 


we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that they are immensely popular with 
town and suburban dwellers. Crimson 
Rambler was a great departure from 
the ordinary Roses, and took on at 
once with the public. Since its advent 
there have been many improvements, and 
one cannot go anywhere without coming 
across Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Tausendschon, and others of this class. 
My object in writing of the Ramblers is to 
point out the extreme ease with which they 
may be propagated; indeed, few things 
strike more quickly from cuttings, and the 
** failure to root ” is the exception. My 
plan is to dig a shallow trench into which 
is placed plenty of river sand, afterwards 
into this dibbling about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember cuttings of the ripened wood. 


such sorts as Dorothy .Perkins and that 
type, to the exclusion of varieties like 
R6ve d’Or, Mme. Alfred Carrifcre, and 
climbing sports of Mrs. W. J. Grant, etc., 
whose flowering period, generally speaking, 
is much longer. Dorothy Perkins and 
others of the class have been called, in 
comparison to many other climbing Roses, 
“ flashes in the pan.” We may admit that, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that those flashes are attractive, all the 
same. Leahurst. 


Rose Red Letter Day.— This has been one 
of the finest Roses of the 1913 batch of 
novelties. The bright • crimson ground 
colour is overlaid with intense velvety 
scarlet. One is becoming somewhat shy of 
late of some of the lavish descriptions 


PRUNING HEDGE OF BOURBON 
ROSES. 

What is the best month to clip and trim a 
hedge of old Bourbon Roses to ensure the best 
possible bloom in the following season?—Mrs. 
Oates. 

[To keep a Rose hedge in really good 
condition and to obtain the best possible 
show of blossom each season it is necessary 
to thin it out at least every second autumn 
—better still, every year. Tour hedge has 
possibly been allowed to become thick and 
scrubby, and to renovate such a hedge will 
take two or three seasons. Early in 
October is, perhaps, the most suitable time 
of the year to thin the hedge. The oldest 
limbs should be entirely removed, as many 
as possible being cut out without spoiling 
the appearance of the hedge. If the hedge 
is simply ornamental and of no actual use 
the thinning out may be more severe. In 
any case, the hedge is sure to look a trifle 
thin after the operation, but this will be 
rectified in the spring, when, instead of the 
old sere-looking, scrubby wood, you will 
find plenty of tine, strong, young growths 
being pushed out from the old limbs that 
have been left. It is upon these young, 
healthy growths that the next season’s 
blossoms will be borne, and you will find 
that both the quality of the blossom and 
effectiveness of the hedge have been greatly 
improved by the somewhat drastic treat¬ 
ment. Many Rose hedges are ruined by 
ignorant gardeners, who clip and trim 
them just as they would a hedge of Yew or 
Privet. 

If the object is to obtain a good thick 
hedge this can be done by laying some of 
the young shoots along and securing them. 
You would also find that the hedge will 
grow and flower much better if a fresh 
store of nourishment is occasionally given. 
This can be done by digging a shallow^ 
trench dowrn each side of the hedge, into 
which a quantity of good farmyard manure 
can be placed, finally filling in wflth the 
soil. This may be done at any time during 
October and November, when the nutri¬ 
ment will be available as soon as the 
young rootlets begin to form early in the 
season, and will benefit the hedge im¬ 
mensely.— Eglantine.] 

Rose Lady Waterlow on a pillar.— This is 
a charming Rose for a pillar or a tripod. It is 
a great favourite at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. The colour of the foliage, the buds, 
which are long and pointed and of perfect 
form, and the open flowers, which are salmon- 
pink, edged with rose, all form a beautiful 
combination. It has all the merite of a good 
H.T. Rose. Such Rosee should be more grown 
on pillars. Lady Waterlow is also a good Rose 
for grouping.— Scotch Rosb. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyclamens.— Where plants are required 
to flower in late autumn and throughout 
the winter they must be raised in good time 
in the preceding autumn. The present is, 
therefore, the best time in which to sow 
the seed. This is best done thinly in pans 
tilled with light, rich, sandy soil. The 
seeds should be pressed into the soil 1 inch 
apart all over the surface and about i inch 
in depth. Then water with a fine-rosed 
pot. cover with glass, shade with paper, 
and place the pans on a shelf in a tem- 
pcrature of GO degs. to G5 degs. The 
Cyclamen has been so much improved that 
none but the giant-flowered types should 
now be grown. Seed can now T be had of 
varieties ranging from pure white to deep 
crimson, which come true to colour. The 
fringe-flowered Cyclamen should be grown 
wherever these beautiful flowers are ap¬ 
preciated.—G. P. K. 

8how and fancy Pelargoniums.— These 
will now be cut back and cuttings made of 
the tops of the best varieties. These strike 
readily in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
05 degs., and, when necessary to put in a 
number of cuttings of any one variety, they 
are dibbled in round the sides of 6-inch 
I>ots filled with sandy compost. The old 
plants, of which a certain number will'be 
retained for growing on for early bloom¬ 
ing next season, will be placed in a cold 
pit and kept on the dry side until they 
break. They will then be shaken out and 
have their roots trimmed, repotted into 
pots two or three sizes smaller than those 
in which they flowered, and returned to the 
pit for the present. The compost will con¬ 
sist of one-half turfy loam, one-quarter 
leaf-mould, one-quarter spent Mushroom 
manure, and some silver sand. Re¬ 
labelling at this stage should have strict 
attention.—A. W. 

Eupatorium od ora turn. —This is a very use¬ 
ful winter-flowering plant, easily propagated, 
and grown into large speoimens. Cuttings 
can be struck in a mild hotbed in spring, 
potted ol! when rooted, pinched occasionally, 
and be planted in a bed in the reserve garden 
early in June. Pinch once or twice during the 
summer and pot up in September into 6-inch 
or 7 -inch pots according to growth. It will 
flower in a cool house if the frost does not 
enter. The flowers will last some time, and if 
the plants are shortened back a little and ] 
planted out again the following season there ; 
will be considerable development by the 
winter, and large pots will be required. Any¬ 
one with a large conservatory will And this ! 
valuable in association with scarlet Salvias 
and early-flowering Rhododendrons, etc. I 
have had specimens of this Eupatorium 5 feet 
in diameter covered with loose panicles of the 
sweet-scented white flow-ers.—E. H. 

Burchellia capensis.— This South African 
shrub is very distinct from any other occu¬ 
pant of the greenhouse, and is very handsome 
when in bloom. It is often grown in a warm 
structure, when it flowers as a rule earlier 
in the year, but treated as a greenhouse plant 
the blossoms are—in many cases at least—de¬ 
veloped before midsummer. The flowers, borne 
in terminal clusters of six to nine together, 
are of a bright orange-red colour. It is not 
at all difficult to strike from cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots taken in summer when 
they are in condition and dibbled into pote 
of sandy soil made firm. They should then be 
placed in a close propagating case in a warm 
structure, where they will root in about a 
couple of months. A suitable compost for 
established plants is two-thirds loam to one- 
third of peat and a good sprinkling of silver 
sand.—K. R. W. 

Achimenes coccinea. —Although but seldom 
seen now, this old variety, with its bright- 
scarlet blooms, is very noticeable in the end 
of July and throughout August. The flowers, 
of course, cannot be compared in respect of 
size with those of the newer forms, but a few 
plants in bloom are very attractive in the 
greenhouse. The culture of Achimenes seems 
to be in danger of becoming extinct among 
amateurs. This is most likely due to the mis¬ 
taken notion that the plants require a strong 
heat to be successfully growu. A very 
moderate heat, on the contrary, suffices for 
their requirements, but they appreciate good 
soil, rich in leaf-mould, and with ample drain¬ 
age. Achimenes, besides being very excellent 
pot plants, are also well adapted for the 
furnishing of hanging-baskets.- Kirk. 
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VEGETABLES. 

INTER-CROPPING IN THE GARDEN. 
It often happens that when plants are put 
out in their permanent quarters a deal of 
space remains for a time unoccupied. 
Here, theu, is found an economic outlook 
for catch crops, such as Lettuces, 
Radishes, Horn Carrots, salads, and 
such like, which, sown at the time of, or 
preferably before, planting is done, become 
quite advanced before the permanent crop 
has fully occupied the space. There is no 
reason why one of these several crops 
cannot be had from the ground and be 
cleared before the space is occupied by the 
permanent crop. In the spring most 
gardeners prepare their ground for 
Brussels Sprouts in good time, and the 
plants often are raised in frames and can 
be planted while still small and quite 
early. They must have at least 2 feet of 
space between the lines, the stronger-grow¬ 
ing kinds being better for an additional 
6 inches. Here at once occurs an opi>or- 
tunity for getting some quick-growing 
catch crop, which, if favoured by weather 
and suitable culture, becomes available 
in good time, and thus effects economy in 
seed and soil space. The same applies to 
the giant forms of Cauliflower and other 
Brassic-as. The sowing of Lettuces on 
Asparagus beds is an old-time practice, 
but the cropping of established Asparagus 
beds does not tend to the advantage of the 
Asparagus. An instance of the mistake of 
inter-cropping came under my notice last 
year, and which was very marked during 
the whole season. A border was early 
cleared of Potatoes, and the succeeding 
crop was to be Strawberries, and Lettuce 
being in demand the opportunity was 
taken to sow some seeds broadcast so that 
later the Strawberry plants could be put 
out in lines between them. The Lettuces 
grew freely, and served their purpose, but 
the Strawberries showed a marked debi¬ 
lity com pa led with those on the other por¬ 
tions of the bed not cropped—indeed, the 
weakening effects were manifest in the 
lessened yield of berries. 

I have obtained useful crops of Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, am! salad Onions from 
between the rows of recently-planted 
Strawberries without any apparent depre¬ 
ciation of the Strawberry crop. In this 
connection, probably, season and soil may 
have a contributory effect towards success 
or partial failure. Everything depends, 
of course, on demand, which may affect 
the large garden as acutely as. nr even 
more so than, it does tin* small one. 

W. STUrONKIX. 


DWARF BEANS FOR LATE USE. 
Runner and Dwarf French Beans are 
often cut down early in the autumn. This 
note deals with the prolonging of the 
season. It is not necessary to sow in 
frames if these can'be utilised at the ap¬ 
proach of frost later. This will give the 
plants sufficient time to make a strong j 
start, and by that date they should have 
set a good crop. There is no lack of ex¬ 
cellent kinds for this work, and most of 
them are noted for their heavy cropping, 
and, given good culture, they give a good 
return. I have often sown early in 
August on a warm south border in front of 
fruit-houses. If sown, say, IS Inches to 
24 inches between the rows, and not too 
thickly, these plants are well podded by 
the time the nights get cold. For this pur¬ 
pose I have used Reliance and Early 
Favourite, both noted for their earliness 
and heavy cropping. Though it is often 
necessary to cover the plants later on at 
night, it is easily done, and the late yield 
well repays the labour. Tf frames lo 
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cover the plants are available, then the 
seeds may be sown in rows. When the 
frames are placed in position it is im¬ 
portant not to coddle the plants. Remove 
the sashes daily on warm days, placing 
them over the plants early in the after¬ 
noon, and also being careful to do so in 
wet weather, as excessive moisture in the 
autumn is injurious. The crop should be 
gathered at least two or three times a 
week, not allowing the pods to get too 
large, and any plants as they cease to 
bear should be removed to give more room. 
Free ventilation and careful watering are 
necessary. In bright weather allow a free 
circulation of air. I have in a favourable 
autumn had good pods well into November 
or even later. C. R. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The 8pinaeh trouble.— Where Spinach is 
in request the gardener is often at his 
wit’s end to keep up a regular supply of 
succulent leaves during such hot and dry 
weather as was experienced in May and 
June of the present year. Naturally 
shallow, rooting, the drought soon stunted 
the plants, which immediately went to 
seed. Spinach Beet, of course, was useful 
from autumn sowings until well into May, 
but after that time it, too, went to seed, 
and the early sowings of Round or 
Summer Spinach never did really well. 
Various things are from time to time re¬ 
commended as good Spinach substitutes,* 
but I find that nothing equals for this 
purpose the young leaves of Curly Kale. 
This, if sown freely In April, or even in 
March, soon develops plenty of fine young 
plants, the leaves of which when cut and 
cooked can scarcely be distinguished from 
Spinach. Further, if the crowns of the 
young plants are not cut out, further sup¬ 
plies of leaves are soon available from the 
same plants. It may be said that seeds of 
Curly Kale at a price of anything up to 
half-a-erown per ounce would, considering 
the quantity required, prove very expen¬ 
sive. The objection is more apparent than 
real. In my own case a dozen or so of 
old plants, in the w r inter vegetable break 
are allowed to seed, and as they do so 
very freely, the cost is practically non¬ 
existent. In any case, quite an insignifi¬ 
cant quantity of seed is needed to sow a 
couple of 60 feet lines at three weeks’ 
intervals, and such lines will produce 
quantities of tender young leaves In the 
event of a hot, dry time interfering with 
the success of the true Spinach.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 

Lettuce Iceberg. — As a summer Cabbage 
Lettuce this surpasses anything I have yet 
tried. Previously, New York aud Daniel s 
Continuity were largely depended upon, but 
Iceberg has this year proved of even finer 
quality, and has more than justified a per¬ 
manent place in the seed list. It hearts up 
like a tight Cabbage and is crisp and delight¬ 
ful to the palate. I weighed one—taken at 
random—from a large row and found it to 
turn the Beale at 2 i lb., with very little waste. 
When Cabbage and other green vegetables are 
short many people use these Lettuces for 
cooking, and nothing could be more accept¬ 
able, especially early in the season. I sow ft 
few seeds of both Coe and Cabbage Lettuces 
every ten days, as pricking out is useless after 
June, merely thinning out the seedlings.— h. 
Markham. 

Potatoes, disease in.—Seldom has the 
disease spread so rapidly as during the last 
week in July and early August. In my own 
garden, where the stems stood clear of each 
other, the leafage is black, and I notice the 
disease i6 spreading rapidly into the stems, 
and will soon reach the tubers. I am afraid 
the crop will be a poor one in the southern 
part of the kingdom. A few days ago a 
gardener remarked that where the crop was 
grown from a change of seed the haulm had not 
suffered to the same extent, being more robust. 
Undoubtedly, a change of seed is a great ad¬ 
vantage. In any case, it pays, the crop being 
much heavier. I have always observed that 
where the tope were strong they resisted the 
disease. No foliage can resist the disease with 
the weather we have had, unless they are 
sprayed before the disease appears.— West 
Surrey. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 31st, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was the smallest for some time jwist. yet 
not without interest. The outstanding 
feature was the unique collection of 
Chinese shrubs from Elstree, which 
occupied one side of the hall. Mont- 
bretias from Norfolk, a sui>erb as well as 
comprehensive collection of fruit from 
Welwyn, and a representative collection 
of Runner and other Beans from Reading 
were other attractive and instructive 
items. There were several excellent 
novelties staged, particularly among 
Orchids. 

SHRUBS. 

Considerable interest centred in the j 
representative assortment of Chinese 
shrubs sent by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs ! 
from his unrivalled collection of these j 
plants at Elstree. Occupying the whole 
of the northern side of the hall, admir¬ 
ably grown and attractively displayed, 
they afforded an excellent idea of the 
value of these plants even when not in 
flower. The collection embraced nearly 
300 distinct species, very few duplicates 
finding place, the majority being in large 
specimen form. Of its all-embracing 
character the fact that it contained Rose 
species. Jasminum, Vines, Potentilla, Ber- 
beris, Cotoneaster, and much besides will 
go some way to prove, while Conifers and 
forest trees also had their representatives. 
Some of the more important — gauged 
from a distinctive leaf beauty and orna¬ 
ment as they stood—were Berberis Sar- 
gentijp, an evergreen species armed with 
strong spines and having ruddy, oblong, 
lance-shaped, toothed leaves. It gained 
an award of merit. It. aggregata and B. 
Wilsona*. both highly ornamental in fruit, 
and at other times, were others of the 
same genus. Rosa sericea, Philostegia 
viburnoides. Ciyminghamla lanceolata, an 
Araucaria-like plant of distinction. Ilex 
Pernyi, Viburnum einnainonifolium, 
Cotoneaster horlzontalis purpusilln, and 
C. obscura were others of note. Cydonia 
Mallard! (Award of merit) was repre¬ 
sented by a 10 feet to 12 feet high pyramid 
bearing numerous large egg-slinpod, olive- 
green fruits. Ailnnthus Vilmorinfana and 
Actinidia chinensis were also remarked. 
From the same source came a remarkable 
series of Buddleias in the cut state, 
demonstrating their value at this season. 
A gold medal was awarded. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
also contributed an assortment of out, 
flowering, and other shrubs, among which 
a good group of Hydrangea paniculata 
was remarked. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

For this section Messrs. J. Peed and 
Sons. West Norwood, S.E., contributed a 
full-length table of Streptocarpi in flower, 
evidencing a capital strain of these useful, 
easily-grown subjects. Some excellent 
deep-blue shades were remarked, while 
others of white, pink, rose, and purple 
figured freely throughout the group. 
Having extra large flowers were some dis¬ 
playing a tendency to mottling, and if less 
distinct than the self colours were at least 
interesting. 

From Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, came a table of choice Ferns 
and Bouvardias, the former comprising 
the best of the Nephrolepis, together with 
Polypodium glaucum Mayi crista turn, P. 
mirenm, var. Mandaianum, and others, 
the latter made up of groups of Priory 
Beauty and Princess of Wales (pink). 
President Cleveland (intense scarlet), and 
Hogarth, fl. pi. (double scarlet). B. 
ITumboldti oorymbiflorn and other white- 


flowered sorts w r ere also included, the 
whole being backed by Palms. 

ROSES. 

There was but one exhibit of these, that 
from the Rev. J. II. Pemberton, Havering- 
Atte - Bow'er, whose group comprised 
chiefly the Cluster, or Perpetual-flower¬ 
ing, Polyantha sorts. Some of these are 
exceedingly pretty, albeit always better in 
the garden than in the exhibition tent. 
The more charming were Clarissa (deep 
yellow to cream). Dame (yellow), Clytem- 
nestra, and Moonlight (white). Queen 
Alexandra is an excellent single, white, 
with just a suspicion of colour. Some 
good vases of Lady Pirrie and General 
MacArthur were on view. 

IIARDY FLOWERS. 

The most extensive exhibit in this sec¬ 
tion was that of Montbretias from Mr. S. 
Morris, Earlham Hall, Norwich (Mr. G. 
Henley, gardener). The collection con¬ 
tained several good things, as Queen 
Elizal>eth, Queen Adelaide (very dark 
orange), Queen Anne (light orange). 
Pageant ivory clear orange-yellow), and 
others. They were well staged. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. Kent, had a oon- 
! siderable variety of things, the most 
| interesting novelty a Chinese plant— 
Diantha otorulea — with cup-formed 
flowers of deep violet colour. Lapngeria 
rosea cut from the open was very good. 
Conandron ramondioides, Eucryphia pin¬ 
na tifolin, Cyclamen hedermfolium album, 
Crimnns of sorts, Buddleias, and much 
more were included in an interesting lot. 

Mr. G. W. Miller. Wisbech, had, among 
other tilings, the very fine Montbrctia Star 
of the East, the largest yet raised. 
Ilouchorns, Astilbes, Eucorais punctata, 
Liliums of sorts, and Gladioli were re¬ 
marked. 

Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
contributed a small collection of hardy 
plants, in which were included hardy 
Heaths, Cobweb Housoleeks, herbaceous 
Lolielias, and others. 

Mr. W. Wells, jnr., Merstham, had a 
considerable showing of Delphiniums, 
chiefly secondary spikes of a useful size, 
most, welcome in the garden at this late 
season. Merstham Glory is an excellent 
light blue, while such well-known, indis- 
jx'iisable sorts as The Alake, Mrs. Creigh¬ 
ton. La France, and Rev. E. Lascelles were 
noted among many. 

Messrs. ,T. Cheal and Sons. Crawley, 
staged many fine Dahlias, several sections 
of the flowers being well represented. The 
greater display, however, came from the 
new Star varieties, of which White Star, 
Crawley Star, and Yellow Star (Award of 
Merit), all of distinct shades of colour, 
the flowers of medium size, are admir¬ 
ably adapted for cutting. 

ORCHIDS. 

From Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath, came good examples of 
Oa tt ley a Dowiana aurea, C. Gaskelliana 
alba. O. Laconia, with Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas. 

Messrs. Hassal and Co., Southgate, N., 
had the variety Cattleya Sybil In variety, 
with C. Adula, C. Rothschild alba, and 
others. 

Mr. R. G. Thwaites. Streatham Hill, 
contributed some good Odontiodas, of 
w’hich O. Devossiana (rich crimson), O. 
Vuylstekere, and O. Chessingtonensis were 
excellent. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, had 
two very fine Brasso-Cattleyas in Miguel 
and Andr£ Maron. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler had the showy 
Laiio - Cattleya eximla delieatisslma, 
Sophro-Cattleya Sylvia, and other novel¬ 
ties. while from Sir Jeremiah Colman 


came Catasctum Bungerothi, a handsome 
kind with ivory-white flowers. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

These departments were well repre¬ 
sented and much high-class produce 
staged. For example, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, staged a most instructive 
collection of thirty or so varieties of 
Runner and other Beans, the best of 
which constituted a considerable attrac¬ 
tion. Centrally placed was a pyramidal 
stand of Best of All, whose lG-inch long, 
flattish pods were perfectly straight. Al, 
Prizewinner, Haekwood Park, and Ne 
Plus Ultra, all of knowm high-class 
quality, also demonstrated cultural excel¬ 
lence. Ornamental podded sorts were also 
freely show r n. As showing the improve¬ 
ments which years of selection have 
brought about a series of pods was shown 
starting from the thick, curved pod of the 
original and culminating—for the present 
at least—in the fine, straight-podded, 
flexible variety first noted. 

A superb and comprehensive collection 
of indoor fruit, and for which a silver-gilt 
Knightian modal was awarded, came from 
Mr. C. A. Cain. The Node, Welwyn (Mr. 
T. Pa toman, gardener). Everything was 
first class and reflected the highest credit 
on the grower. Madresflold Court, 
Appley Towers, Muscat Hamburgh, and 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes were very 
fine in the back line, while Melons, Figs, 
Currants, Plums—a dish of Kirke’s. one 
of the best dessert sorts — with Green 
Gage and Transparent Gage, were very 
fine. Lord Napier, Pine Apple, and 
Violette Hative Nectarines and Royal 
George and Bellegarde Peaches presented 
a very tempting appearance. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, Slough, contributed trays of 
Allgrove’s Superb Plum and fruiting 
examples of the same. It is an excellent 
dessert sort. Some good dishes of Apples. 
Jacob’s Seedling, James Grieve, and St. 
Evorard, were noted. 

Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons. Houns¬ 
low, displayed a goodly collection of 
Apples, Stirling Castle, Duchess’ 
Favourite, Williams’ Favourite. James 
Grieve, and brilliantly-coloured examples 
of Jacob’s Seedling being noted. Black¬ 
berries and the Strawberry-Raspberry 
were among other thingR. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will appear in our 
next issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK- 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom August 26th. —Solatium jasmin- 
oidcs, Ceanothw (in variety ), wlr'tc 
Jasmine, Clematis (many species 
and varieties), Berber idopsis coralline. 
Lavender, Wistarias , Buddleias (in 
variety). Honeysuckles (several), Mutisia 
decurrens, Spirwa Aitchisoni, Veronicas 
(in great variety ), Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 
Passion-flower, Polygonum Baldsehuani- 
cum, JEsculus parviflora, Hydrangeas (in 
variety), Rhododendron ferruguineum, 
Spartium funceum, Fox-tail Corse. Nan- 
dina domes! ica, Hypericums (several), 
Indtffofera Oerardiana, Arundo conspicua. 
Yuccas (various), Cassinia fulvida, hardy 
Fuchsias, La-vat era Olhia, Street Verbena, 
the Daisy Bush, Magnolia glauca, M. 
grandiflora, Stuartia, Zenobta pulvcru- 
lenta speeiosa, Romncyas. Tea and China 
Roses (in great variety), Rosa Wichur- 
aiana, Eeeremocarpus scaber, Perovskia 
atriplicifolia, Rttbus terminatus. Daphne 
Cneorum , Rock Roses and Sun Roses (in 
variety). Ericas (in great variety), Caly- 
oanfltus ftoridus. Sumach, Tamarix, 
Andromeda pelt folia, Weigelas, Clero- 
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dendron trichotomum, AraUa spinosa, 
Sambucus canadensis, Spirwa Davidiana, 
Anemone japonica (in variety), Galtonia 
candicans, Plum-e Poppy , Montbretias (in 
variety), Kenilworth Ivy, Leptosiphons, 
Omithogalum, Acanthus, Phloxes (in 
variety), Opium and Iceland Poppies, 
Nemesias (in variety ), Lavatera trimestris 
(various colours), Evening Primroses, 
Godetias, Convolvulus (in variety), Aster 
Amelins, A. cordifolius, A. longifolius, 
hardy Geraniums, Love in a Mist, annual 
Perennial Peas, Acrocliniums, Helichry- 
sums, ' ritomas (in variety), Pimpernel 
(in many colours), African Marigold, 
AraUa cordata, Gilia, Stceet Sultans, 
Clarkias, Virginian Stock, Erigerons, 
Swan River Daisy, Dahlias (in 
variety), Portulaccas, Mesembryanthe- 
mums (various). Salvias (in variety), 
Carnations (in great variety), Gypso- 
philas, Rudbeckias, Commelina ccelestis, 
Echinops, Agapanthus (in variety), Eupa- 
toriums, Verbascums, Echinacea rosea 
elegans, Viola comuta (in variety), 
Anchusa myosotidiflora, A. italica. Plum¬ 
bago Larpentce, Sea Hollies (various), Sea 
Lavender (in variety), Chrysanthemum 
maximum (in variety), Hollyhocks, Cam¬ 
panulas, Helenium pumilum, H. Riverton 
Gem, Goat’s Rue, Flax, Bergamot, 
Willow Gentian, Thalictrum Delavayi, 
Sedum purpureum, Geums (various), Ero- 
diums, Achilleas, Pentstemons (in 
variety). Tree Lupins, Tunica Saxifraga 
(double and single), Oxalis, Lippia repens. 
Sweet Williams, Verbenas (in variety), 
Cannas, Transvaal Daisy (various 
colours ), Gazania splendens, Tufted 
Pansies, Ipomwas (in variety), Liliums, 
Shamrock Pea, Meconopsis, Grinums, 
Cardinal Lobelias (in variety), African 
Rope Grass, Nymph was (in great variety), 
Aponogetons, Double and Single Arrow 
Head, Sweet Peas, Fuchsias (species and 
hybrids). Dianthus sinensis, Annual 
Phlox, Niercmbergia frutescens, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Platystemon californicum, Rho- 
danthe, Senecio Clivorum, Polygonums (in 
variety). Gladioli (in great variety), 
Gromwells, Cornus canadensis, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Coronilla, Poly gala Chamw- 
buxu8 purpurea, Androsaces, JEthionema 
persicum, Anemone albana. Aster alpinus, 
Linum alpinum. Paronychia polygonifolia, 
Epilobium pedunculare, Silene Schafta, 
Pratias, Origanum hybridum, Cerastiums, 
Gerardia hybrida, EritHchium strictum. 
Sand Verbena, Chrysogonum virginianum, 
Stachys Corsica, Violet Cress, Chicory, 
Withania origonifolia, Canary Creeper, 
Loosestrifes (in purple, rose, and yellow), 
Codlins and Cream (Epilobium hirsutum), 
Coreopsis grandiftora, Tradescantia vir- 
ginica. Meadow Rue, Villarsia nymphw- 
oides. Florcering Rush, The Great Reed, 
Day Lilies, Hutchinsia alpina. 

Shrubs, etc., in vrvit. -Symphoricar- 
pus occidentalis, Euonymus americanus 
latifolius, Rosa Moyesi, Rosa rugosa, R. 
rubrifolia. The Needle Rose, Sorbus 
Chamwmespilus alpinus, Actinidia arguta. 
Partridge Berry, Vitis (many). Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum. Snowdrop-tree, Syca¬ 
more, Hypericums, Margaricarpus setosus, 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, Winged Walnut, 
Tropwolum speciosum. Viburnum Opulus, 
Berberis Thunbergi. B. vulgaris purpurea. 
Honeysuckles, Willow Herb, Pyrus, and 
Prunus. 

Work of the week. —The last sowing of 
Sweet Peas Is now blooming freely, and In 
order to assist them the old flowers are 
picked off and the plants kept moist at the 
root. The autumn-sown Peas are still 
beautiful. More seeds of various hardy 
plants have been sown during the week, 
and others have been gathered, and will 
be sown shortly. The layering of Carna¬ 
tions will shortly be completed, as plants 
put down late in the season rarely winter 


well, or, if they do come safely through, 
flowering is usually limited to one spike 
of bloom, whereas a strong, well-rooted 
layer will produce from eight to a dozen 
fine sprays. A bed has been made up and 
filled with a number of small plants of 
various Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 
Dahlias are beginning to bloom. A little 
thinning and staking have been found 
necessary to induce large blooms and pre¬ 
vent the plants being flattened by rain and 
wind. It has been found necessary to place a 
few Hazel boughs about Perovskia atri- 
plicifolia, as it makes very long growths 
annually when well established, and if not 
supported these are brought down by 
heavy rains, when half their beauty is 
lost. Some Chionodoxas have come to 
hand, and a small trench has been taken 
out 6 inches deep all round a large Hose 
bed. Into this a wide line of these wel¬ 
come spring bulbs has been planted. The 
bulbs are planted at this depth so that in 
the future planting of edging plants the 
bulbs do not get disturbed. This is rather 
a pretty way of using spring bulbs, as 
they come through and flower often before 
the permanent edging begins to grow, and 
by the time the latter comes into bloom 
the foliage of the bulbs has disappeared. 
One such edging is composed of Crocus 
Sir Walter Scott, with Blue Bindweed as 
the summer edging. A little Bracken is 
placed over the Bindweed during the 
winter. Through this the Crocus comes 
freely, the Bracken preventing splashing 
of the flowers, and when these are over 
the protection is removed and the Bind¬ 
weed is found to be making headway. 
Watering in the case of gross feeding 
plants like Cannas, Cardinal Lobelias, 
etc., has been necessary after the last few 
warm days. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Intermediate 8tocks. —A good batch of 
these indispensable early spring-flowering 
plants should be raised at the present time. 
The seed, if a good number of plants is 
required, should be sown thinly in pans 
and placed in a cold frame to germinate. 
Suitable varieties for pot culture are East 
Lothian (scarlet and white), All the Year 
Hound, and Empress Elizabeth. 

Freestas.— The bulbs of these should be 
obtained and potted in a mixture of one- 
half loam, a quarter leaf-mould, a quarter 
dried, pulverised cow manure or spent 
Mushroom dung, and a liberal addition of 
silver sand. Five-inch and 6-inch pots are 
suitable sizes in which to pot from six to 
nine bulbs, which, if best results 
are wished for, should be the largest ob¬ 
tainable. Small bulbs yield but weak 
spikes and few flowers in a truss. Until 
growth appears the pots may stand in a 
cold frame covered with mats. An ele¬ 
vated shelf In a greenhouse is the best 
place for them after growth appears. 

Early-flowering Dutch bulbs. — It is 
always best to make out the list of re¬ 
quirements and place it In the hands of 
the nurseryman for fulfilment in good 
time, as the sending of good bulbs will 
then be assured. When received, Roman 
Hyacinths, the different varieties of 
Polyanthus Narcissi, early Tulips, and 
single Hyacinths should be potted or boxed 
-—according to the numbers grown—at 
once and plunged either in ashes, cocoa 
fibre, or leaf-mould, to the depth of 
6 Inches, after receiving a good watering. 
Where Daffodils are appreciated during 
the winter the following varieties should 
be grown in quantity, viz., Golden Spur, 
Henry Irving, princeps, Silver Spat, 
obvallarls, spurius, rugilobus, Stella, Em¬ 
press, and Trumpet major. The last- 
named can easily be had in flower by 


Christmas. Crocuses and Snowdrops are 
also very effective and useful when grown 
in pots, particularly the large-flowered 
form of fhe latter, named Elwesi. The 
Chionodoxas or Glory of the Snow and 
the Siberian Squill should also be in¬ 
cluded. Of Liliums the Bermuda or 
Easter Lily (L. Harrisi) and L. longi- 
florum formosanum are two valuable 
varieties for early forcing which should 
not be forgotten. 

Gloxinias.— As the plants will soon have 
passed out of flower they will shortly be 
removed to cooler quarters, when the house 
vacated by them will undergo a thorough 
cleansing to prepare it for the reception of 
the earliest lot of Cyclamens. The 
necessity for this cannot be too strongly 
emphasised if freedom from thrips, 
which cripples the blooms and causes them 
to come malformed, is wished for. With 
respect to the Gloxinias, these, when 
moved out, will be supplied with just 
sufficient water to keep the foliage firm 
until it naturally dies off. Plants raised 
from seed sown in January are now yield¬ 
ing a nice lot of blooms. 

Begonia Clolre de Sceaux.— This bronze¬ 
leaved Begonia, with its pretty pink 
flowers of a delicate shade and which are 
slightly fragrant, is, when well grown, a 
most useful subject for winter decoration. 
The plants are now growing freely in a 
moist temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
It is really a warm greenhouse plant, and 
should not be subjected to cold draughts 
when it comes into bloom. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These will now be 
taken indoors and top-dressed with a com¬ 
post containing a fair percentage of Clay’s 
Fertiliser, after which they will be allowed 
to bloom. The house they are to occupy is 
a three-quarter span, constructed so that 
ample ventilation can, when’ required, ho 
afforded. A free circulation of air is very 
necessary when the plants are in flower, 
otherwise the blooms damp off and the 
beauty of the display is spoilt. 

Marguerites.— A good batch of cuttings 
of both the single and double varieties will 
shortly be put in to supply plants for early 
spring-flowering. The best single variety 
is that having a dwarf habit of growth 
and rather broad, deep green leaves, which 
is the one mostly favoured by market 
growers. The best double is Mrs. F. 
Sanders. If kept close and shaded the 
cuttings strike freely in a frame or hand- 
light. 

Lavender. — Cuttings dibbled in, where 
hedges or lines of plants are desired, may 
now have attention. The cuttings shonld 
have a heel attached and be made very 
firm in the soil, otherwise they become 
loosened by the wind and fail to root. The 
strip of ground they are to occupy should 
be prepared beforehand, as nothing in 
this direction can afterwards be done. If 
the cuttings are put in at a distance of 
6 inches apart every other one can be 
lifted next season and planted elsewhere. 

, An occasional watering in the event of the 
weather being dry and keeping the ground 
free from weeds is the only after atten¬ 
tion required for some time to come. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— These have set well 
and the plants are carrying good crops of 
fruit, which have and are making good 
progress, but sadly need more sun to aid 
the ripening. Rain has kept them well 
supplied with root moisture of late, but 
as soon as the weather becomes more 
settled stimulants will again be afforded. 
Side growths are kept rigorously sup¬ 
pressed, and a few of the largest leaves 
will now be shortened back where neces¬ 
sary to allow of sunlight reaching the 
fruit, but anything approaching defolia- 
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tion, for the present at any rate, is 
avoided. 

Spinach Beet. —The soil now being in a 
favourable condition plants will be drawn 
from where raised and transplanted in 
rows 1 foot apart on well-tilled ground to 
stand the winter. Until the roots get a 
good grip of the soil an occasional water¬ 
ing may be necessary. 

Rose garden. — Teas and hybrid Teas 
have made splendid growth, and an 
abundant harvest of bloom will result ere 
long. Some small amount of mildew has 
been observed, but, on the whole, the 
plants have been very free from this 
fungus this season. A stimulant having 
been applied in the shape of a specially 
compounded manure some time since, and 
which has been washed down to the roots 
by rain, nothing further in this direction 
is needed, but to keep the soil aerated and 
free of weeds an occasional hoeing of the 
surface is requisite. To preserve a tidy 
appearance faded and decaying blooms 
need removal every few days. 

Flower garden.— The weather of late has 


beneficial and has a good effect when 
syringed overhead. If mildew appears on 
the foliage dust the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur. 

Peach-trees. -The present is a suitable 
time to attend to trees that have yielded 
unsatisfactory crops. If the soil of the 
border is sour remove as much as pos¬ 
sible and replace with fresh loam. Care¬ 
fully fork the soil from among the roots, 
gradually working towards the tree. See 
that the roots are not injured, and cover 
them with damp mats. A good compost 
consists of calcareous loam mixed with 
plenty of old brick rubble and burnt 
garden refuse. Place the roots in layers 
towards the surface of the borders, and 
make the soil quite firm. When finished, 
give sufficient water to soak the border 
through. Young trees which have made 
extra strong growth should be lifted, as 
this is the best way to bring them into a 
fruiting condition. The soil should be in 
a moist condition, but not too wet, before 
the work is commenced. Dig out a trench 
a few’ feet from the trees and fork some 



Deutzia gracilis in a pot. 


been most disastrous in regard to the 
damping of the flowers on Zonal and Ivy 
leaved Pelargoniums, as the trusses be¬ 
fore they become fully expanded have 
begun to decay. In this respect they com¬ 
pare unfavourably in a dull and moist 
time with many other subjects, and should 
not be too largely relied on for a summer 
display. The finest bit of colouring just 
now in the way of bedding plants is the , 
Snapdragons, which, in thin masses of dis- I 
tinct colours ranging from pure white j 
through rich yellow*, delicate pink, apricot, 
coral-red. orange-red, flame colour, and 
bright pink to rich crimson, are very 
beautiful. A. W T . 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries for forcing should be 
assisted as much as possible and kept free 
from weeds, runners, and decayed leaves. 
Sometimes the foliage assumes a yellow j 
colour due to ripening, and such leaves 
must not be regarded as useless, but 
should be allowed to remain. Allow the 
plants plenty of room by placing the pots 
well apart, and when filled with roots give 
weak liquid-manure. Soot water is also 


of the soil from about the roots till the 
ball is small enough to be lifted, but pre¬ 
serve as much soil as is possible about the 
fibrous roots to prevent a check. Cut 
back all coarse-growing roots and those 
that grow* downwards. When replanting 
the trees take care not to place them too 
deeply, always allowing a few inches for 
the soil to settle down. Shade the trees 
for a week or two, and spray them two 
or three times each day, and do not allow 
cold draughts from the front ventilators. 

Cinerarias.— The early batch of Cine¬ 
rarias is ready for transferring to the 
final pots—G-inch size—and w T ill be 
attended to at the first opportunity. The 
compost will consist of three parts good 
i fibrous loam and one part of leaf-mould, 
decayed cow-manure, and silver sand in 
equal quantities, adding a G-inch potful of 
bone-meal to each barrow-load of this soil. 
The potting is done moderately firm, and 
the plants replaced in the cold frame in 
a cool, shady position. Before standing 
the plants in the frame a little soot is 
sprinkled over the ashes to destroy any 
slugs that may be present. The foliage 
should be frequently examined, and if any 


signs of maggots are found the insects 
should be searched for and destroyed, re¬ 
moving and burning any badly infested 
leaves. A good preventive of this pest is 
to syringe the plants late in the afternoon 
; with weak soot-water. Ventilation should 
be gradually increased as the plants 
| develop, and, finally, if the weather is 
1 warm enough, the lights may be left off 
during the night. As soon as frost ap- 
I pears the plants should be removed to a 
cold house, but kept as cool as possible, 
only using artificial heat when absolutelv 
I necessary. 

Cyclamen seed has been sown in 
thoroughly well-drained pans filled with a 
mixture of light loam, leaf-soil, and plenty 
of sand. The pans are placed in a warm 
house, and care taken that the soil never 
becomes dry. Paper placed over the seed- 
pans and kept slightly damp will assist in 
keeping the soil moist without frequent 
waterings. Remove the paper w*hen ger¬ 
mination has taken place, but shade the 
tiny seedlings from bright sunshine. 
Keep the pans on a shelf near the glass in 
an intermediate temperature, and pot the 
seedlings singly into small pots as soon as 
I they are large enough to handle. The 
plants should be encouraged to grow 
slowly all through the winter. 

Schizanthus seeds will be sown now to 
produce plants for the main batch to 
flower in spring. Sow thinly in pans 
filled with light sandy soil, and when large 
enough to handle prick out the young 
plants into pans or boxes. Keep them 
near the glass and ventilate the structure 
freely. Repot the plants as soon as they 
| require more root, room, iiever allowing 
them to become pot-bound until they are in 
the pots in which they will flower. The 
| Schizanthus is very impatient of heat. 

Keep the plants during the winter in a 
I cool frame, but protect from frost. 

Hardy Fuchsias are now a mass of 
bloom. Greater use might be made of 
these, as they grow well in almost any 
soil and under all sorts of conditions. 
Young sjiecimens planted in good soil 
make rapid progress, and when once 
established are best left undisturbed. A 
quantity of well-rotted manure and leaf- 
mould. forked into the soil amongst the 
roots during winter or early spring is of 
great assistance to them. The plants may 
be increased by division, by root-cuttings, 
and by cuttings. 

Beetroot must not be allowed to remain 
too long In the ground, or the roots will 
become too large for table use. Medium¬ 
sized roots are always preferred. They 
should be pulled at any time when large 
enough, and if carefully stored in sand 
will last in good condition all through the 
winter. When lifting, care should be 
taken not to break the end of the main 
root. The leaves should be twisted off 
with the hand, and not cut. 

Winter Lettuces.— Plants raised from 
seeds sown a month ago are ready for 
planting out, and it is necessary to do this 
before they become drawn. These will be 
planted in a sheltered position, where pro¬ 
tection can be given if sharp frosts occur 
during November. The next plantation 
will be made from plants raised a fort¬ 
night later, and these will be planted in 
cold frames, raising them to within 
18 inches of the lights, which will not be 
placed in position until the late autumn, 
when they will be used to protect the 
plants from heavy rains or frost. 
Another sowing of hardy varieties will be 
made now on a south border to furnish 
plants for wintering in the open and 
planting out in the spring. 

Endive.— Continue to plant Batavian 
Endive, allowing a distance of 15 inches 
between the plants each way, choosing, if 
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possible, a border sheltered from north 
and east winds. 

Turnips.— The seeds of the latest sow¬ 
ing of Turnips have germinated well, and 
the young plants have grown quickly, con¬ 
sequently they are unusually free from the 
fly. Thinning will be done as early as pos¬ 
sible to prevent the young plants becom¬ 
ing overcrowded. 

Since writing my last notes there has 
been a great improvement in the weather. 
Advantage is taken of fine weather to stir 
the soil among the growing crops. This is 
of great assistance to plants and destroys 
countless small weeds which make their 
appearance now and which are difficult to 
kill after September has passed. The 
neatness of the garden in winter depends 
greatly on the attention it receives now, 
and no effort should be spared to clear the 
ground of weeds before the season is too 
far advanced. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders.— For some time 
past we have had heavy and incessant 
rains, combined with (for the time of the 
year) an abnormally low temperature. 
Under such circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at if outside work has been 
much curtailed, and considerable damage 
done among the hardy flower borders. 
Conditions having again become more 
favourable, in the course of the week the 
borders were given attention. Such things 
as had become disarranged or unfastened 
were staked and tied, and the sodden soil 
stirred up. At this time of the year 
annuals are apt to become untidy, and 
when knocked about by violent thunder¬ 
storms they never really recover their 
former brightness. It is just as well, 
therefore, to uproot them, and to hoe and 
rake the quarters occupied by them, clean, 
tidily-raked soil being much better to look 
at than bedraggled annuals. Among the 
hardy plants now blooming freely may be 
mentioned Bidens dahlioides, or, as It is 
sometimes called, Cosmos dahlioides. At 
first this free-flowering plant was con¬ 
sidered to be of doubtful hardiness, b">t 
here it has stood out for four seasons with¬ 
out injury, so that in similar climates it 
may be accounted quite hardy. The 
flowers resemble those of the pink Cosmos 
on a larger scale, and, as its name implies, 
the f>lant is of a tuberous-rooted nature, 
although in foliage it differs altogether 
from the Cosmos. Montbretias, always 
welcome, are highly attractive. The 
newer large-flowering varieties are no 
doubt very handsome, but such old kinds 
as Gerbe d’Or, Etoile de Feu, Pottsi, and 
crocosmheflora, when grown in large 
colonies, leave little to be desired. The 
early Michaelmas Daisies begin to be 
prominent, Aster Amellus bessarabicus be¬ 
ing in advance of its usual time, as, in¬ 
deed, are most of the vimineus varieties. 

Flower garden. — Although the flower 
beds are fairly bright, the season’s ex¬ 
tremes have prevented them from being an 
outstanding feature. After planting was 
completed the long drought of June and 
early July played a certain amount of 
havoc with some of the subjects employed. 
This was followed by the wet and sunless 
month of July, which further interfered 
with success, and the late heavy rain¬ 
storms have destroyed whatever prospects 
remained. Begonias are, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory, while Salvia Pride of 
Zurich, if it has not grown quite so 
robustly as usual, is yet, nevertheless, 
very bright. Hopeless failures are beds of 
Pelargonium Paul Crampel. The fine 
trusses of these have never had a chance 
of expanding to the full, while the chilly 
weather has prevented the plants from 
properly filling the beds. It Is only in 


favourable seasons that these subjects give 
thorough satisfaction, and these, of late, 
have been few. For a series of years 
Pelargoniums were dispensed with, and 
after having again been tried for three 
seasons with only indifferent success they 
are again to be discarded. The majority 
of other things are of average excellence. 

Dahlias. —As these are grown merely for 
decoration very little thinning is done 
among the shoots, and no disbudding is 
practised. During the week the plants 
were looked over and made secure against 
the gales which may shortly be expected. 
Mention may be made of the Giant- 
flowered section, plants of which have 
made excellent growth and are covered 
with bloom. The old Glare of the Garden 
still retains its popularity, and, when 
freely used, is far from being the least 
effective among the ever-increasing types 
of Dahlias. Owing to the introduction of 
the Collarette family single varieties are 
now almost^ dispensed with, the only ex¬ 
ceptions being made in favour of such as 
are of value for cutting. 

Border Chrysanthemums, too, in the 
course of the week were attended to, and 
the needful ties afforded. Like the Asters 
previously referred to, Chrysanthemums 
are flowering earlier than usual, but as 
their period is a long one no objection is 
taken to that. All the plants are those of 
the current year, which produce large and 
fine blooms, which, if slightly dis¬ 
budded, can be increased in size. It is 
found, however, that sprays of medium¬ 
sized flowers are much more decorative 
than blooms upon single stems. 

Hardy fruit. —Almost from day to day it 
becomes necessary to look round the walls 
in order to pick fruit as it becomes ripe. 
Pears, as has been previously said, ate a 
comparatively scanty crop, but nothing 
can be alleged against the size of individual 
fruits. Not for some seasons have speci¬ 
mens of Beurr6 Giffard been so fine, and 
it is a matter for surprise that fruits of 
this variety, thoroughly ripe, so seldom 
catch the eye of judges at summer 
shows. One would think that handsome, 
well-shaped, and ripe fruits of P»eurr6 
Giffard were preferable to coarse, half- 
grown, and unripe samples of Pitmaston 
Duchess, but for some reason, judges— 
many of them—seem to prefer the latter. 
Plums begin to colour, and nets are being 
got into position. The old Green Gage, on 
a wall, is bearing an extra heavy crop, 
while in the case of the majority of other 
varieties upon walls the yield is well up 
to the average. Standard trees of such 
varieties as Angelina Burdett, Belgian 
Purple, and Oullin’s Golden Gage are 
bearing freely. The crop of Morello 
Cherries Is of good quality. These are 
allowed to hang as late as possible, and 
some anxiety is felt in respect of possible 
attacks from wasps. These pests are ex¬ 
tremely fond of Morello Cherries, and, as 
there are hordes of them seen daily, every 
effort is being made to hunt out and to 
destroy their nests. At the time of 
writing there yet remains a considerable 
quantity of Gooseberries, including Golden 
Lion, Whitesmith, Hedgehog, Late 
Sulphur, Warrington, Ironmonger, and 
Whinham’s Industry. Should there be 
much more rain it will become necessary to 
pick them, for with any further excess of 
moisture the berries are liable to burst. 

Het8.— Advantage has been taken of the 
renewed period of dry weather to remove 
such nets as are now no longer required 
on fruit-breaks and to dry them. If 
spread out upon gravel walks, even if 
soaked, they very quickly dry, and they 
are then neatly plaited, bundled, and 
labelled before being returned to the store. 


Owing to the usual wear and tear, some 
will require mending, but this will be de¬ 
ferred to winter, when time can more 
readily be found. 

The manure question.— This is becoming 
scarcer, and, ns a consequence, dearer. 
Where close and heavy cropping is resorted 
to the ground must be liberally treated if 
fertility is to continue, so in the course of 
the week a day was spared to overhaul 
the heap so that it may be readily avail¬ 
able when digging time comes round. A 
large quantity of decayed vegetable matter 
was sifted, and, together with a few loads 
of half-decayed leaves, was carted to the 
yard. This was thoroughly mixed with 
the manure, and, as the mixing went on, 
alternate layers of soot and of lime were 
applied. The whole will form a valuable 
mixture, and, when required, can be cut 
off in sections with a spade—an easier way 
when it can be managed than the usual 
method of filling cart or wheelbarrow by 
means of the fork. All decayed or surplus 
leaves of Brassicas and other vegetables 
will be utilised for manure. Such things 
are very often thrown out and permitted 
to rot in some obscure corner, but when 
collected they have a very decided value. 

Plant-houses. —The work at present con¬ 
tinues to be of a routine character. A 
regular practice is made of picking off 
spent or decaying flovrers and foliage, this 
not only prolonging the period of bloom¬ 
ing, but adding to the appearance of the 
plants. Damp, just now, is to be dreaded, 
and from time to time it becomes necessary 
to run a little heat through the pipes to 
dry up the moisture-laden atmosphere. 
Watering under such conditions must be 
very carefully done, and when the floors 
are of tiles or of cement daily wushing 
ought to be dispensed with as far as possi¬ 
ble. In addition to other things, Crinums, 
Valottas, and Pancratiums are noteworthy. 
In the stove a good piece of Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana is attractive. In this house 
fire-heat is now regularly needed. 

Vegetable garden. — Cauliflowers may 
now be sown for standing the winter in 
frames. Early Erfurt and the old 
Walcheren are the varieties used, and 
when true stocks can be obtained they are 
as good as any of the newer Cauliflowers. 
Early London has been discarded—it seems 
to be impossible now to get a pure and 
true strain. Onions sown some time ago 
have germinated very freely, and the hoe 
has already been run between the drills. 
During the week the hoe was run through 
lines of Leeks, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
and winter stuff generally. After the rain 
there is a perfect plague of seedling weeds, 
and if, just at present, the sun is not suffi¬ 
ciently strong to kill them, the hoeing, at 
all §vents, interrupts their growth. Winter 
Spinach and Spinach Beet have been 
thinned to some extent. The former is 
given a good and sheltered exposure, but 
Spinach Beet is less exacting in these re¬ 
spects. There is yet time to sow Turnip 
for winter use. Many prefer the flavour 
of Swedes to that of the true Winter 
Turnip, but if Red Globe aud Chirk Castle 
Blackstone are grown there can be nothing 
alleged against their flavour. 

W v McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

Death of Mr. F. W. Harvey. —W r e regret 
to announce the death, at the age of 
thirty-five, of Mr. F. W. Harvey, Editor 
of The Garden. Mr. Harvey had been 
ailing for some time, but his sudden death 
came as a shock to all his friends. He 
was a member of the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and Mr. 
H. B. May, the chairman, made a feeling 
reference to his death at the meeting on 
August 31st. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Passion-flower, pruning (J. M. CJ.— If the 

allotted space has been covered the plant may 
be cut hack to good eyes and any exhausted 
or old wood removed. If cut back too hard, 
strong growths and few flowers result. 

Iris hmbriata (A Regular Reader ).—This 
succeeds best in small pots. When the spring 
frosts are over the plants should be plunged 
in a warm situation and given plenty of 
water with an occasional dose of liquid- | 
manure. About the end of October they 
should be placed in a house the temperature 
of which should never fall below 45 degs. Re- 

otting should be done after the flowers fade. 

ut only when absolutely necessary. 

Sweet Peas failing (A. B .).—From what you 
say you appear to have planted too thickly, 
while the dry weather which prevailed in the 
early part of the season was, no doubt, in a 
great measure the cause of the failure. Had 
you given the seedlings twice the space, and i 
applied a good mulch of rotten manure, 
watering freely, we fancy you would have had 
no cause for complaint provided the ground, 
in addition to being well trenched, had been 
well manured. 

Clematis montana, pruning (J. M. C.).— 

Carefully cut out all superfluous growth and 
shorten back the main branches, leaving a 
shoot or two near the top to draw up the 
sap. This should be done as soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over; but if you do not mind sacrificing 
the bloom, we should do it even at this late 
date. The plant can be kept within bounds 
by a little judicious pruning every year after 
flowering is over. If you can, we should mulch 
the roots and water freely, as plants growing 
against house walls often get very dry at the 
roots, and, owing to this, many failures 
arise. 

Carnation diseased (Little Chang ).—The 
growths are affected by the Carnation leaf- 
spot, which has also extended to the flower- 
buds. It has been somewhat prevalent this 
?ea«on, probably owing to the wet. In its 
present form little can be done beyond picking 
off the diseased parte and burning them. 
Earlier in the season spraying with an emul¬ 
sion of sulphur and soft soap might have 
modified the attack, and this might be of 
service now if the plants have been layered 
and it is intended later to pot them up and 
frame them. Should the latter be done, the 


frame must be constantly well ventilated, 
a close, confined condition favours the spread 
of the disease. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Donkeys barking trees <E. .4. Bell ).— 

Temper some clay with a small proportion of 
old cow-manure and cover with thin sacking 
or else strong canvas to keep the clay in posi¬ 
tion. The wounds will heal up in time, and 
unless the bark is destroyed deeply and all 
round the stem there will be no appreciable 
difference. To prevent further injury it would 
be well to protect the boles of the trees with 
wire-netting. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Wakefield .—We know of no stove such as you 
inquire about, and your best plan would be to 
consult some of our advertisers who deal in 
hot-water apparatus.-— E. A. Bell - 1, We can 
find no disease on the leaves, and the prob¬ 
able cause of their falling is that the plant is 
dry at the roots. 2, If we may judge from the 
leaves you send us, they have at some time 
been attacked by mildew, while there are also 
traces of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. It is just 
possible that you may have used the insecti¬ 
cide too strong. Hinton.—Little wonder 

your Asters have failed seeing the soil they 
are growing in. Asters want a good larder in 
the w’ay of deeply-dug. heavily-manured soil. 
— .4. F. The Rose leaves you send have been 
badly attacked by green-fly, the only remedy 
for which is to syringe them well with an 
emulsion of Quassia extract and soft soap. 
Gather up all the leaves as they fall and burn 
them. There are also traces of Orange-rust, a 
good remedy for which is Cyllin soft soap, 

1 oz.; Cyllin, i oz.; and 1 gallon soft water.- 

R. F. S — 1, See reply to “ T. C.” and ” G. 
Gordon.” in our issue of August 14th, page 503. 
re ” Clematises failing,” also note as to in¬ 
creasing from cuttings and layers in same 
iasue, page 511. 2, On no account use weed¬ 
killer. First clear off all the rough weeds and 
burn them, have the ground deeply dug. or, 

better, trenched and manured.- E. Borne?.— 

See reply to ” Olivia,” re ” Pears cracked.” in 
our issue of August 28th, page 530.- —.S. C., I 
London .-Leave the pruning of the hedge till 

the spring. Use a knife for pruning.- 

Radley. -We cannot say. The only way is for 
you to find out what the charge in your dis¬ 
trict is for doing such work.- Woodspeen .— 

1, Re the gloves, you should apply to some of 
our horticultural sundrieemen: 2, We see no 
reason why the Mushrooms should not suc¬ 
ceed in the position you refer to. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— T. J. Carlow. —The Fern 
is a very young and undeveloped seedling cf 
Pteris aquilina (common Bracken), most liKely 
grown under glass and not showing its distinc¬ 
tive characters yet. Ferns sent for identifica¬ 
tion should always consist of fronds or por¬ 
tions of fronds bearing fructification.- 

A. B. C. —1, Spira?a, cannot say which, as speci¬ 
men not in flower; 2, Pteris cretica; 3. Kela- 
ginella denticulata; 4, Specimen insufficient. 

- J. G. S. —1, Aconitum Napellue; 2, Genista 

tinctoria; 3, Hypericum oalycinum ; 4, Echinops 

Ritro.- A. .¥. J. T. and Torquay.—We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers. The only 
way to correctly name such as Fuchsias. 
Pelargoniums, etc., is to compare them in a 

large collection.- Y. Z. —1, Polygonum sp., 

impossible to name from seeding tops alone; 2. 
Barbarea vulgaris variegata; 3. Circaea lute- 

tiana; 4. Epilobium angustifolium.- G. G. 

Baker-Crcswcll. — Calceolaria mexicana. - 

R. S.— Leyceeteria formosa.— Mrs. Beverley, 
Leeds. —Hypericum reptans.- N. N. —1, Eryn- 

f :ium alpinum; 2, Spira?a ariaefolia; 3, Phyge- 

ius capensis; 4. Leycesteria formosa.-- 

S. C. H .—1, Sedum epectabile; 2, Tamarix 
gallica; 3, Hypericum reptans; 4, Tradescantia 

virginica.- S. -1, Bocconia cordata; 2. 

Lychnis chalcedonica; 3, Bee Balm (Monarda 
didyma); 4, Late flowers of Stenactis specioc-a. 

- Mrs. Anderson. —1, Spartium junceum; 2, 
Hibiscus ayriacus var.; 3. Hieracium auran- 

tiacum; 4. Static© latifolia.- A. M. T — 1, 

Spiraea ariaefolia; 2. Impatiens glandulifera; 
3. Polygonum Brunonis; 4. Helianthus rigidus. 

-V.—1, Coronilla Emeru9; 2, Veronica 
Traversi; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4. Berberis 
Aquifolium. - J. M. H. - 1 . Tradescantia vir¬ 

ginica: 2. Hypericum calycinum; 3. Escallonia 
macrantha; 4. Campanula rapunculoide>s.- — 
Sutton We cannot undertake to name florist 
flowers.- Miss Rome.— Rose W. A. Richard¬ 

son. Woodspeen .—1, From the small scrap 

you send us, the Anchusa seems to be the 
Dropmore variety; 2. Probably a Berberis, but 
without specimens it is impossible to say defi¬ 
nitely. 

Name of fruit.— IV. H., Wexford— Myrobella 
or Cherry Plum, which may be used for cook¬ 
ing, but is not sweet enough to be of use for 
the dessert. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


The Premier Seed Co.. Brighton.- -Bulb List. 

R. Veitch and Son, Exeter. —Dutch Bulbs and 
Flower Roots; Special Irist of Roses; Special 
List of Fruit-trees. 



THE 

MOTHER. 
IN WAR 
TIME! 


" We are fighting for oar liberty .... 
and for the Virtue and Honour of our 
Womanhood and our innate love of home.” 


—Mr. W. CROOKS, M.P. 


]\/TOTHERS will take courage from the 
words of Mr. Will Crooks. That 
inborn love of Home of which he speaks is 
begotten of perfect Motherhood. Although 
we lay stress upon the purity and efficiency of 

SUNLIGHT 

SOAP 

we always make our claims secondary to the needs 
of those we serve. No soap can be too good for 
the Wives, Mothers and the homes of our gallant 
Sailors and Soldiers. 

£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY 

ON EVERY BAR. 

The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 

LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT. 

8 24$—It 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

HOW READY POST FREE. 
Hundreds of Bargains. 
Send for Copy at once. 


PORTABLE 

greenhouses. 

Substantially constructed 
it .-lift i< ilia, complete wilh 
do. ii. mutilator, stages, 2lux. 
gla .-. Any handyman can fix. 
"It by 5fi £4 * G 
‘ill. I.y 6ft. f> 12 li 
lnft by 7ft 7 2 6 

1'Jfi lor Hfi 7 17 6 

lr.ft I.y 9li 10 12 6 



CUCUMBER FRAMES. 




Mmle of well-seasoned. 

I • .n^iied and grooved 
boards, with 2in. light*, 
painted and glazed 2loz 
glass, ldiglir frames, 4ft by 
3ft , 18s ; lift by 4ft . 3m ; 
2-light frame-, tifl by 4ft . 
32a Gd ; Sft by lift. SUa. 

GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Veil mortised and pinned to 
.oiled rails, proiierly rabbeted for 
i glass, ami titled with 2 in. Saab 

r ng!n*ed. 6 ft hy 4 ft , 4s ; S ft. 

1 0 ilj 3s. 3d . 4 ft by 3 ft- , ■ ™ i s j 

. :iri by 2 fi ,2s 3.1 With glass. 11s. 6d,, 10s., 6s. 1X1 . 
3.1 Glased, 13s. Oil. 11s. Gd , 7a. 9d , iz 9d 

••INVINCIBLE ” 
HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention 
Success guaranteed To heat 
house 7 ft hy ,6ft ,£3 3* . '.'ft 
hy 6 ft . £17a Gd.. 10 ft by 7 ft., 
£3 13s ; 12 ft by 8 ft . £4. 15 ft 
by 9 ft . £1 17* Gd ; 2U ft by 
10ft.. £6; 25 ft. by 10 ft., £7. 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can lei used for l’oultry, or os 
i. y, le 1 louses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and rotting Sheds, 
k, . Gft.bf4ft , £2 2s ; 7ft by 5ft . 
C: 12*. Gd. ; 9ft by 6ft , £3 15a ; 
1 >r t.y 7ft , £4 111*. See List for 
Huts and Shelters for open air 
treatment of Consumption. 


PORTABLE STABLE. 
COACH AND HARNESS 
HOUSE. 

Suitable for 1 pony and trap, 14 ft 
long by 10 ft wide £13 106 ; for 1 
horse and trap, 15 ft long by 12 fL 
wide, £17 10s . 2 horses and trap, 
20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, £23. 


IRON BUILDINGS. 

from £9 15a. 

For Cottages, Bungalows, 
S hunts. Mission Booms, 
Workshop*. Stables, 
Chur he*. Chapels, etc. 

See List, post free. 



STORE YOUR FRUIT 


.»ORR'5 

PATENT 

FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS 


Easily Handled and 
occupy The mmitnuns 
of space. 

Pricc 

2.A/- perdo> 

Corria^u paid 

in dOJ lob, 

Sije 

20 


There never was a time 
when it was more IMPERATIVE 
to carefully store fruit than 
during the present WAR CRISIS. 


Manufactured and Sold only by- 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, Ltd. 


THE PYGHTLE WORKS. BEDFORD. 






BENTLEYS 

Weed Destroyer 

(Poison). 

The most powerful The most jiermanent In effect 
Has t he largest sale 

1 to 80 : -3 gallon*. 1»G; G gallon*, 20 •; 12 gallons, 45 ; 
24 gallons, 87 6 

1 to 50 :-3 gallons. 10 . 8gallon*, 1812 gallons. 33.-; 

20 g 

Daisy Killer 

(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicate* Daisies. M«w, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 

10 owt.. £•' 15 -; S cwt £5; 1 cwt 21 -; 56lb* . 12 -; 

2S It* . 7 6 Tins: 26 and 1 - each. 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Solt Manufnctio’o’8 — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Work*, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. 







POULTRY HOUSES. 

from 20 - 

For Inn i hat or#. Ch r ken Rearers. 
Coops and Bunn. Nest Boxes, (Srit 
Crushers, Pigeon Cotes, Duck 
Houses, etc , and everything re¬ 
quired by the Poultry-Keeper, see 
List, post free. 



STABLE AND GARDEN BARROW. 

Special cheap hard wood. 

Well ironed up. 12 in. sides, 

2; 6 Including shifting handle 

board*. 

Shifting top, 9'9 extra. 

If painted, 2.6 extra. 

SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. When any 
*j.c- al designs are required, we shall be pleased for one of 
■ ir representatives to wait upon ladies or gentlemen at their 
residences in any part or the country to lake necessary par¬ 
ticulars, and we will then submit designs and estimates 
in accordance with his report. 

EXTENSIONS AND REPAIRS. -W« undertake 
these m uny extent, and give estimates for alteration* of, 
or additions to, existing Houses and Healing Apparatus. 


W. COOPER, 

LTD., 

743, Old Kent fid., S.E. 



MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “Eureka" lawn sand 

SOILFUME NICOTINE INSECTICOES FUMERS 
SPRAY 5 AND OTHER CHEMICALS * SUNOR'E' 

See List Please as* your agent for the eureka 
► articles - they are always satisfactory if any 

ARTICLES i ' N ,, ^ BTA)N t 1N& w£ S£f1 p direct. CARRIAGE PA'P 


g«i„A.U—<«T qmlih5qn it Hayward Ii? Lincoln 


LinLE’S WEED 
DESTROYERS. 



p GET A cp 

bMARl 


[ GREENHOUSE ttg 

I __ i . i ...i mil It con»l 



LION CYCLES, £5 5a. Od. Cash, 

or 15 - with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have ndverti»ed in This paper, and ha»f made 
and sold over 20.000 Machines. NO EX 1 LAS: Lamp, Ilcl . 
Pump, and everything Included. C arnage paid \Ol 
CAN BIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOB 10 D A \ 
IF YOU IK> M>T APPROVE 1 PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
I have thousand* of testimonials. Write to day b r copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (wlth^ou^illuwra, 
lions allowing exact o>''hu»C!«L — GK«>Id.E BLATMJN, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS, &>, MOSELEY SlRLET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Per 1/9 Tin. 

To make 30 Gall*. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

HEATIHG APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient. Always give9 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green¬ 
house should write for particulars of the 

“HORSE-SHOE" 

BOILER 

The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 90 
hours without attention. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL Jt Co., ITO.. 

65, Southwark St . London. * 
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ONE PENNY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisoments, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 

DARR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots and l tedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, 
with Special List of Bulbs for Bowl Culture, sent post free.— 
BAR It & SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

TjOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

" Peas, Rases, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DOBBIE a CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edinburgh. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-L Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedalInternat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 

DHALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

plants. Descriptire Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their rariety 
and quality? Fire minutes from Colchester Station. 

PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—List of Cuttings 

■L now ready. Carnations and Phlox for Autumn plant¬ 
ing. 700 rarieties. Awarded over 600 Gold and Silver 
Medals and Prizes. Catalogues of any or all the above free. 
—B. PVE, Bowgreave Nursery, Caretang. __ 

TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

-*-l early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20a. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.-LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. _ 

fJHOICE ROCK PLANTS.—8 rare varieties, 

LI in pots, 3s. Aubrietia Dr. Mules, AndroBace lanuginosa 
or sarmentosa, Campanula Pulla, Dianthus graniticus, 
Anemone sulphurea, Silene alpestris, Phlox reptans, Saxi¬ 
frage Clibrani. — EAST CHESHIRE NURSERY, Bram- 
hall, Cheshire. (Fairer advises September planting.) 

A LPINES.—Rare and cheap. Collections 

f ro m 5s., 7s., 10s., £1 to £10. All amounts made de¬ 
voted to comforts for Soldiers at the Front or for Wounded 
in Hospitals.— Lady C . , Abbey, Much Wenlock. _ 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, Ac., ordirect bypostfxomsbe MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, lx>ndon, W.C. 

rj ABB AGE, Savoy, Broccoli, Kale, Colewort, 

LI and other plants, best sorts, strong, well rooted, Is. 100, 
post free. Lists gratis.—G. SALE A SON, Wokingham, 
Berks. (Established 1818.) __ 

PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations for 

•L Autumn planting. Grand stock ready (Bedding or 
Greenhouse). Catalogue free. — YOUNG A CO., Gold 
Medallists. Hatherley, Cheltenham. _ 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

-O- Splendid vara List, id. Fern Culture, 6Jd. ; illus¬ 
trated, la ljd., free.—W. F. A8KEW, Grange, Keswick. 

aURPLUS PLANTS.—14 Primula sinensis, 

10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 


TTELWAY’S.—The leading house for hardy 

herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
the country—of all the choicest border plants: Paionies, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., etc. Permanent Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at Competi¬ 
tive Prices during the War. Order now from—KELWAY A 
SON, Retail Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

UUEBBS’ BULBS.—Beautiful and easily- 

" * grown flowers during winter and spring for Gardens, 
Hospitals and Homes. The finest selected bulbs. Webbs’ 
Roman Hyacinths, Early White. 2s. per dozen ; 14s. per 100; 
New Pink, 3s. 6d. per dozen; 25s. per 100. Webbs’ Paper- 
White Narcissi, large-flowering, Is. 6d. per dozen; 10s. 6d. 
per 100. Carriage paid. See Webbs’ Bulb Catalogue for 1915, 
post free.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King's Seedsmen, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. _ 

DU ATERER’S SEP.-OCT. SALE by Auction 

* * at Bagahot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons. Conifers, Rock Plants, Roses, Hardy Perennials, &c. 
Catalogue free.-JOHN WATERER, SONS. A CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liverpool-st. Arcade, E C'., and Bagahot, 8urrey. 

Of) MILES OF ROSES grown by an 

"LI Amateur (the largest amateur grower in the world). 
Write to-day for the most unique Guide and Catalogue of 
Roses ever published, sent post free.— Mr. E. PERCY 
SMITH, 13k, Witham-place, Boston, Lines. _ 

T ISSADELL HARDY PRIMULAS.—Sow 

J-l this year s seed now. P. Asthore (Bulleyana x Beesiana) 
gives a wonderful range of colours, 2s. per pkt. (See photo 
in this year's Daffodil List.) P. Ailin Aroon, scarlet flowers, 
2s. pkt. See Primula Seed List.—J. A. COOPER, Lissadell, 
Sligo, Ireland. _ 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

■L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6 s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS, Guernsey. 


OURPLUS PLANTS.—14 Primula sinensis, 

^ 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2a. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER. 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. _ 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

-AA- Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. Us. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-*■ and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wn 11 Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. _ 

GARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

vT goiid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 35s. 6d.; 3 cwts., 28s.; 
21cwts., 36a.; 3cwts., 42s. 6d.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid, 
lists free.—J. O. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


TjON’T MISS THIS. —Fill up all vacant 

-LI plots, as they will be wanted. B. 8prouts, Cabbage, 
Savoy, Leek, Broccoli, Curled Kale, and Lettuce plants, all 
at 25, Id. Onion, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, Turnip, Id., 
2d., and 3d. per pkt. Strawberry plants, 3d. per doz. All 
orders over Is. free.—3. G. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants. 

"DULBS.— Premier Grades. Best Varie- 

D ties. Cut prices. Satisfaction or money-back terms 
always. 21 years' advertiser. Special discount on Septem¬ 
ber orders. See Free Catalogue. — MORRIS’S (21), 225, 
Bristol-street, Birmingham. Patronised by Royalty. 

T7IOLETS, extra fine plants.—Double: Marie 

* Louise, Neapolitan, Lady H. Campbell, 2s. per doz. 
Singles: La France, Princess of Wales, 2s. per doz. Cash 
with order.-ARTHUR TOWNSEND, Banbury - road 
Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. _ 

OKfl nnn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES. Churchfleld Estate, Cradiey, Malvern. 

ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 

AA. Good varieties, cheap; send for List.—MARION GLED- 
8 TANES, Fardrogs, Clogher, Tyrone. _ 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vJ Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
12/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.W.C. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

■Lw and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
Q. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keaton, Kent. _ 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— A cloth- 

■LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the iokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. _ 

GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

LI Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell thiB. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
8 pecial Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask yourNurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S BULBS.—Charming flowers that 

^ brighten the dreary winter days. Easily grown with but 
little outlay. Sutton's Giant Italian Hyacinths. Finest 
selected bulbs. Giant White, per dozen, 3s.; 100, 21s. Giant 
Blue, per dozen, 3s. ; 100, 21s. Write for a copy of Sutton’s 
Bulb Catalogue for 1915. Post free. __ 

QUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen* 

^ Reading. ___ 

C HOICE PLANTS.—Anemone Kentish 

White, 2s. 6d. each ; Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 2s. 6d- 
each; Perovskia atriplicifolia (The Azure Sage), Is. 6d. each; 
Thalcitrum dipterocarpum. Is. 6d. each, 15s. per doz.; Cherry 
Florence, in all forms; Gentiana septemflda, 10s. per doz.; 
Viola comuta, 5s. per doz. ; Vitis Henryana, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
each. The above were described in last week’s Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, and can be supplied by —GEORGE 
BUN YARD & CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

-RATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

■LI Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &o., os supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. II. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms. Wisbech. _ 

-RATH'S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

■L* Pseonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 

STRAWBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW’ 

^ Them.—Plant now for next season's fruiting. Complete- 
list, with cultural directions, post free. Also useful alpha¬ 
betically-arranged Root List, with special cheap collections. 
—KING'S ACRE NUR8EIUE.3, LTD., Hereford. _ 

G.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'J 5s., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., free; 50 evergreen 
rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50 Osmunda regalia, 10s., 
free.—P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

T OVEL’S STRAWBERRIES. — Rooted 

-*-l runners. Royal Sovereign and others, 4s. 6d. per 100. 
Sample packet. 9d., carr. paid. Cash.—LOVEL A SON, 
York-road, Driffield. _ 

-ROCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

Lw What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with. 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R. PHIPPS. F.R.H.S., Alpine Nursery, Barnham, Bognor. 

•"THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. W.C. _ 

R H. S. EXAM.—.Join my Correspondence 

• Class. Preparing Gardeners and others. Success certain. 
Brilliant past records.—MEDALLIST, Pightle, Lethering- 
sett. Holt, Norfolk. _ 

pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 
■Ll tions should not fail to read C. H. Tauflevin's "New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ” for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—O. H. 
TAUDEVIN A CO., Raby Flower Farm, Willaaton, Chester. 

"pTAVE you heard of “ Wattle Gardening ” ? 

•LL —A system of intensive culture, producing equal re¬ 
sults without the capital outlay of French Gardening. Send 
6d. for Illustrated Booklet.—RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd.. 
Ingham, Norwich. _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD.* 

J» Lawrence-rood, South Tottenham, N. Conserva-. 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratia. _ 

GREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN,N.W., 

LI and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of ums, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams 
“Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. * 

TN VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

■L Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 

a ider. American Blight, Thrip, Green Fly, Ac. Sold in tins 
to 6s. each. Wholesale—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea, London. 8.W 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

LI —“Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 11a 
per gall. "Plastine.” supersedes Putty. 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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PLANT NOW FOR SUCCESS. 

Mrs. rVM’S MMDIIS PLANT! 

6d. a lot; half lot, 3d. 

Catalogue free on application. Hardy PerennialB, Rockery 
Plante, Hardy Climbers. Shrubs. Bulbs. Spring Bedding 
Plants, Greenhouse Plants, Vegetable Plants, etc. All in 
first class condition and better value than ever. Thousands 
upon thousands now ready. Postage extra: 4d. for 
order up to 2s.. and Id. for every Is. worth beyond that— 
5d. for 3e., 6<L for 4s. worth, and so on. 

8trong transplanted plants, same magnificent strains that 
gave such satisfaction last season. 

CINERARIAS, large flowering, prize exhibition, single. 

New 8 tell a ta Keltham Beauty and new double 6 for 6d. 
CALCEOLARIA TIGRINA, large blooms, beauti¬ 
fully spotted and marked.6 for 6d. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. Kelway's Perfect Model and 
new giant flowered, art shades .. .. 4 for 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, splendid large - blooming 
vars., pure white, etc., for Christmas flowering 4 for 6d. 
R AT. VTA SPLENDENS, scarlet spikes, large plants 

for autumn and winter flowering.3 for 6d. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA, large plants in bud, 3 for 6d. 
W ALL FLOWERS, strong plants, Covent Garden 

g lood red), Belvoir Castle (golden-yellow), Rose Queen, 
uby Gem, and new large-flowering hybrids, all colours 

100 for 9d. 

Leeks, Savoys. Curled Kale, White Queen, 
and Purple and White Sprouting Broccoli, 
Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Pickling Cab¬ 
bage, etc. 10® for 9d. 

Mrs. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine Hoate, Woodstone, Peterborough. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
com pressed A sphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, eto. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£2 8 6 6/- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9/- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 26- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BIKDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EX1RA8: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


-DULBS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

-D —Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 48-page 
Catalogue free. -ELLISON. 43. West Bromwich. Eatb. 1890. 
20 SPECIAL BULB CO LLECTIONS, from 2s. ftl. 

1 AA BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

J.UU —Flower in an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
10 each 10 vars —ELLISON. 43. West Bromwich. 


to Easter. 10 each 10 


100 


BULBS for GREEN HOUSE, 4s., car.pd. 

- Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties. 

Cfifi BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. 6d., 

UUU oar. paid. — Flower from January to August. 
20 each 25 varieties —ELLISON 43. West Bromwich. 


ZnTH ANNUAL SPECIAL offer:—T ins 

TtU week’s bargains. Any 12s. 6d. worth 10s. cash. ScArlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, Is. 1 25, Is. 9d.; 100. 5s. 9d_ Early 
whRe Narcis. omatus. 25, 6d.: 100, Is. 61.’, 250. 2s. 6d 
Mixed Narcis. and Daffs.. 25. 6d.: 100, Is. 6d.; 250 2s. M ; 
1 000. 9s. 6d. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25, Is.; 50, Is. 6d.; 
100 2s. 6d. Mixed Tulips. 25. 6d. ; 100, Is. 6d. ; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Named Hyacinths, any colour. 12, Is. 6d.; 24. Vs. 6d • 48. 
4s. 6d. large mixed, 6, 9d.; 12. Is.; 25, 2s. ,100. os. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck - road, 
Anerley, S. E. 


from_ 

Rev. Q. HUTTON, B.Sc. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

** £he BEST and Cheapest. 

5taie quantity ol each rize required and have “ carriage paid 
1 quotation (*' carriage" frequtnllv amount* In hall value ol 
goods), nr write for Price* List, free. 

I .SPECIAL POT5 ol all descriptions. Bulb B..wl* and Fern 
Pant from 2d. ,ach. 

Rf CHARD SANKEY A SON, LT9, 
Bui we 11 PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


3/6 Per l gall. drum. 6/- per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
bo efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, UTILE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON AUG. 31, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificates. 

Sophro-Cattleya Sylvia, from Mr. J. G. Fowler, Pembury, 
Kent; Catasetum Hunger'thi, from Sir J. Culnian, Gatton 
Park, Reigate; Cattleya Sibyl, from Mr. W. R. Lee, Plump- 
ton Hall, Heywood, Lancashire. 

Awards of Merit. 

Lselio-Cattleya eximia delicatissima, from Mr. J. G. 
Fowler; Cattleya Hardyana alba, from Mr. J. G. Fowler. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.—M r. J. G. Fowler. 

Silver Bankhian. — Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heatn. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE!. 
Awards of Merit. 

Eschscholtzia The Geisha, from Messrs. Jas. Carter and 
Co, Raynes Park; Cydonia Mallardi, from Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs (Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenh&m House, Elstree; 
Berberis Sargentiana, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs; Montbretia 
Queen Elizabeth, from Mr. S. Morris, Earlham Hafl, Nor¬ 
wich ; Dahlia (Cactus) Miss Judd, from Messrs. Stredwick 
and Son, St. Leonards; Dahlia (Cactus) Washington, from 
Messrs. Stredwick; Dahlia (Collarette) Herald, from Messrs. 
Stredwick; Dahlia (Decorative single) Caprice, from Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough; Dahlia (Star) Yellow Star, from Messrs. 
Cheal and Son, Crawley; Dahlia (Collarette) Primrose 
Queen, from Messrs. Cheal and Son; Dahlia (Collarette) 
Scarlet Queen, from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh; 
Dahlia (Deoorative) Warneford, from Mr. J. T. West, 
Reigate. 

In addition to the Award of Merit of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the First-class Certificate of the National 
Dahlia Society was given to each of the above Dahlias. 

Medals. 

Gold.—H on. Vicary Gibbs, for collection of Chinese 
shrubs. 

Silver Gilt Flora —Mr. S. Morris, for Montbretias. 

Silver Gilt Bankbias.— Messrs. H. B. May anil Sons, 
Edmonton, for greenhouse plants; Messrs. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, for Streptocarpi. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for 
Dahlias, etc. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Himalayan Blackberry’, from Messrs. Laxton Bros., 
Bedford. 

Awards of Merit. 

Pear Superb, from Messrs. Laxton Bros.; Plum Allgrovo's 
Superb, from Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley, Slough ; Nectarine 
Milton, from Lord Hillingdon, Hillingdon Court, Uxbridge 
(Gr., Mr. Allen). 

Medals. 

8ilvbr Gilt Knightian. —Mr. C. A. Cain, The Node, 
Welwyn (Gr., Mr. Poleman), for collection of fruit. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, 
for collection of Apples ; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for Runner Beans. 
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A LPINES for the ROCKERY.—PLANTS 

-OL from 3s. a dozen. SEEDS. 2d. per packet. Lists free. 

- BOTHKENNAR. SCOTLAND. 


FLORA AND SYLVA” 

A Rare and Valuable Work. 

Lovers of beautiful books prize greatly their copies of 
“Flora and Sylva." This unique work contains a thousand 
pages of letterpress, 250 wood engravings, and 66 full-page 
coloured plates. It has never been excelled as a piece of 
book production in the literature of the garden and wood¬ 
land. It was originally issued in serial form, and when 
completed was intended for publication at £5, unbound. 

“Flora and Sylva" is a rare and costly work, edited and 
produced by Mr. Wm. Robinson, the author of “The 
English Flower Garden," “ Home Landscapes,” and other 
standard works. It describes and illustrates the garden 
beautiful, home woods and landscapes. 

Practically the whole of the copies have been sold, and 
the Publisher some time ago announced that the work was 
then out of print. A few stray copies have since been 
secured, and at this moment some ten complete copies are 
available for purchase. Bound in cloth, in three handsome 
volumes, and sent carriage paid to any address in this 
country, the price is 35s. the set. Bound in vellum and 
linen, go d lettering, gilt top, the pricefor the three volumes 
is 50s. 

“Flora and Sylva” makes a notable addition to any 
library, and as it is printed on British linen hand-made 
paper, it will (barring accidents) be a valuable work two 
hundred years hence. Few things are more enduring than 
a good book. 

To give any reader of Gardening Illustrated an 
opportunity of inspecting the work, we offer to send for 
inspection one volume to any address on approval, the 
volume being returnable at our charge. When writing it is 
advisable to state which edition is wanted—the cloth bound 
at 35s. the set, or the vellum and linen at 50s. the set. 

Address THE PUBLISHER, “Flora and Sylva," 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Only ten sets remaining:. 


BUY YOUR BULBS 

FROM 

BATES BULB FARMS 


"AND KEEP YOUR MONEY 
IN THE COUNTRY" 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 

R-H-BATH® wilvcS' 


n otptOMA A M60>AL AT Thk ajia. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Id the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet I 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, givtag full particulars I 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on | 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags, 28 lbs., 3/8; 56 lbs., 8/0; cwt.. fl/-| 
5cwt.. 28-0 ; lOcwt., 56/- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANK8IDE, LONDON. 

Also Waweley’a Ground Garden Lime, 2/- 

bushel bag caar. paid 25 miles, or I/O carr. forward. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prioeo for Cash with Order In Hull. 
GLASS, 4/21 oe. 

8 x 6in. *.. 

9 x 7 in. 

10 and 11x8 in. 

12, 13,14, 15 x 8 in. 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13, 14 x lOin. 

13x llin. 


16.17. 18, 20 x 13 in. 

16.18. 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22. 24 x 15 in. 

18, 20. 22. 24 x 16 in. .. 

20. 22.24 x 18in. 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 

2 6; 141 ha, 1.6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

ifesTwS^r^&NTSrin^ofou?. in 71b. 

tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. , 

lx2in. It x 2in. 11x21 in. 11x2in. 11x21 in. 14x21 in. 

6- 7 6 8 6 9- 9 6 106 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOpercent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Hauded, 23 per 1 gross. 

F. & X. ROSS, Xjitda, 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft 

.. 21 - 

38- 

.. 22 - 

39 6 

236 
.. 24- 

:: it? 

-. 26 - 

45- 

26 - 

46- 

.. 27- 

47- 

i | 27 -6 

49 6 

••} 28 6 

616 

\ 298 

53- 

.. 31/- 

66- 

i>; 4 cwt.. 

43; 1 cwt.. 


MUNITION MAKING AND GARDEN 
APPLIANCES. 

Our readers will be interested in knowing that quite a 
number of well-known firms who manufacture garden 
implements and appliances are now engaged, in one or more 
“ of their wor' * ' ' “* 


departments t 


r workshops, in turning out munitions 


___ iope, it _ _ 

of war for the Government. This applies to both metal and 
wood workers, and also to firms working in other depart¬ 
ments of the horticultural trade. We are glad that so many 
firms known to us are able to render assistance to the 
Government at this grave national crisis. This temporary 
change of work is, however, having an effect on our adver¬ 
tisement pages, as firms engaged on munitions feel it 
unnecessary to advertise at this Juncture their regular trade 
lines for which our readers may have been looking. We 
trust our readers will not conclude from this that the firms 
referred to cannot supply their usual goods, as in most 
cases they can do so quite well from stock, and will be glad 
to hear from inquirers and old customers as to any supplies 
which may be required. At present it is more than ever 
necessary that gardeneni and others requiring horticultural 
implements shall keep a good supply of all such articles, as 
where labour is deficient the best plant is always necessary. 
We shall be pleased to advise readers at any time as to 
suitable firms for supplying whatever is wanted by them for 
their gardens and greenhouses._ 
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Bees' Speciality Page 


Speciality Roses 


Roses—like human beings—have preferences or antipathies for 
or against certain conditions of life. They have also their strong 
points and their weak points. Now it is a costly business for the 
amateur to discover for himself all the idiosyncrasies of all the 
roses, that is why Bees Ltd. offer selections of roses which 
are recommended for various purposes by the National Rose 
Society, than which there is no more eminent authority. 


Garden Roses 


general purposes. 
Recommen f d br the 
National Rase Society. 

Betty, coppery rose .. •• 8d. 

Caroline Testout, pink .. .. fid. 

Dean Hole, silvery rose-. .. Rd. 

Earl of Warwick, salmon .. 8d. 
Ecarlate, rosy scariet .. .. 81. 

F. K. Druschki. white .. .. tkl. 

George Dickson, crimson ..81. 

G. C. Waiul. vermilion .. ..tkl. 

Gen. McArthur, crimson .. 8d. 

Gus. Grunerw aid, carmine .. 8d. 

Killarney. blush pink .. .. Rd. 

La Tosca, salmon flesh .. ..8 1. 

Lady 1'irrie. apricot .. 8d. 

Lady Ashtown, deep pink .. fid. 

Mme. A. Chatenay, salmon .. Rd. 

Mme. Ed. Harriot, prawn red.. 9il. 
Mme. Jules Grotez, silvery rose Gd. 
Mme. M.Soupert. sunset yell w 8d. 
Mme. Kavary, orange yellow .. 6d. 
Mme. Scgond-Weber, salmon.. 8<1. 
Mrs. A. Hammond, rosy amber 8d. 
1'harisaer. ropy white .. .. 8d. 

Richmond, ruby scarlet .. 8.1. 

Vise. Folkestone, cream •• 6d. 


Exhibition Roses 


* R’ Roll 24 «°° ! Ros es for 

- " UOH. Exhibition. 

Recommended t'y the 
National Rose Satiety. 

Avoca. crimson scarlet . . . . 8d. 

Bessie Brown, creamy white . . 8 !. 
Coronation (111’). flesh pink .. 1/- 
De.in Hole, silvery rose - . 8d. 
Earl of Gosfonl, crimson . . 8J. 
FI. Pemberton, creamy white 8d. 
F. K. Dr ischki. white . . . . 6d. 

Gl. de C. Guinoisseau, red . . fid. 
George Dickson, velvety crim. 8d. 
Horace Vernet, sc irlet crimson fid. 
11 ugh Dickson, crimson . . .. fid. 

J. B. Clark, crimson . . .. 8d. 
J. J. L. Mock, carmine .. . . 8d. 
Leslie Holland, scarlet . . . . Rd. 

Lyons Rose, shrimp pink . . 8,1. 
Mabel Drew, canary yellow . . Rd. 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, shell pk. 8.1. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert,sunset yl Rd. 
Mildred Grant, tinted white . . Sd. 
Mrs. John Laing, rosy pink . . fid. 
Mrs. J. II. tVelc.ii, rose pink . . Rd. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, pale flesh ..81. 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red . . fid. 
William Shear), pink .. .. 8J. 


Tea Roses 


Order. 

<(VCaH 12 fJo° 4 Tea Scented 
If WUIla Hoses for E*‘n or Gdn. 
Recommen •>,< by the 
National Rote Society. 

Alex. Hill Gray, lemon yellow 8d. 
Mme. Constant Soupert, dp. yl. 8 1. 
Mme, Jules Gravercaux, r'sy yl. 9d. 
Mme. Hoste, pile lemon . . 8d. 
Miss A. de Rothschild, cit. y’lw Rd. 
Molly Sharmm Crawford, wh. Rd. 
Mrs. Edward Mawl. y, pink . . Rd. 
Mr. Foley Hobbs, ivory white Ri. 
L'dy Roberts, reddi .h ap icot Rd. 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, cream . . Rd. 
Souv.de P. Sotting, apricot.. Rd. 
W- R. Smith, blush white .. 8J. 


Town Roses 


Fragrant Roses 

Carriage C !£. Cash with 
Paid. O/ O Order. 

I H * Uq|] 12 of the most delici- 
If WUIla ous 1 y Scented Roses. 
Recommended be the 
National Rote Soiiety. 

Alfred Colomb (HP', red .. fid. 
Dupuv Jamain (IIP), cerise .. fid. 
Ed. Mawley(HT).crimson •• 8d. 
George Dickson < II T), crimson Rd. 
Gon. Jacqueminot Id Pl.t rim son fib 
Gen. Mr. Uthur (H D, crim,on Rd. 
Juliet (HI3). old gold and red .. Rd. 
I. a France HIT), rose .. ..fid. 
Lady Alice Stanley (HT). pink Rd. 
Mme. K b Herriot. prawn red . 9d. 
Mrs.John Laing (HP), rosy pink fid. 
Ulrich Brunuer(HP), cherry red fid. 

Buttonhole Roses 


Plants in Particular 

The usual way that flower 
borders are built up is for 
someone to dump in a miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of plants 
without paying any regard 
to their likes or dislikes, and 
to add to them as opportunity 
or matters of taste dictate. 
The proper way is to have 
your flower border made to 
measure, and composed of 
plants suitable for your par¬ 
ticular purpose and locality. 
To do this will cost you _’ld. 
per square foot, delivered at 
your nearest station. If 
you are interested, please 
write and enclose a sketch 
of your garden to Items’ Ltd. 
Very often a " Particular" 
Collection of Plants will till the 
bill. Look down this column : 

May Flowers 


ilh 



Bulbs to plant now. 


Carriage C //* Cash wii 
Pail. 0/0 Order. 

12 Excellent Border Hants. 
Opal Alkanet, 4ft.. pale blue .. 4d. 
Perry's Puppy. 2ft., sahnnn .. tkl. 
Caledonia Mullein, ft..yellow fid. 
Drc>;>ir.orc Alkanet,4ft..dp.bhie4d. 
AphtodireFirc Flower.1Jft.wh. fid. 
Blue Lupin, 4 t.. rich blue .. 4 1. 
Bridesmaid Iris, 2ft.. lavender fid. 

I.ivermcre Poppy, 3ft.. scarlet fid. 
Scarl-. t Alum Root, lift.* rich fi b | 
Heldr. i, li's Avens.Ift..or.in e fid. ! 
Crim.soa Trumpet Flower, lit. fid. 
Caucasian Flea Banc, Mft.,gTdn.fi 1. 

June Flowers 

Carriage C/ft Cash w I 
Paid. Order. 

12 Good Town Plants. 
Belladonna Larkspur,3ft..pi.bl. 6d. 
Fraxinella, 3it., rosy red.. .. fid. 

Persimmon Larkspur,5ft .sk.bl.fi.L 
Col uin bine M'dow Kue.4ft..p'pl, fid. 
Albican Iri,.2‘ft.,p ale lav, rider fid. 
Golden Coltmiiine, 2ft . rcl.ow fi 1. 
Pink Lupin. 3ft.. rosy pink .. 9d. 
Royai BlueSpeedwe!i.lft.,dp.bl fib 
I)i> . On mson Calc fitly.Campion^-d. 
Muss ii’ .Catiiiiut.l11 ,lavendur*4d. 
Yellow Flax, Ift., bright yellow fid. 

July Flowers 


th 


Carriage 


4/6 


Cash with 


I C ’ fiftll 12 Roses suitable for 

r null. l) U t t .,,, 1 ,tries. 

Recommended by the 
NationalRos Soil t,-. 

Gustave Regis fHT), yellow' .. 8.1. 
Lady Hillingdon (T). apricot .. Sd. 
Lady Roberts(T), reddish ap'cot 8d. 

I iberty HIT), velvety crimson fid. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HT). salmon fi 1. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (T),golden .. Rd- 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9J. 
Mme. Jules Grolez (HTi, rose.. fid. 
Melody (HT), canary yellow .. II. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). white .. 8d. 
Richmond (HT). scarlet .. .. 8d. 

H, E. Richardson (IIT), deep red 1/- 

12 New Roses 

Bees’ ‘L* Creme de Creme 
Collection of famous New and 
Gold Medal Roses. 

Carriage 1 C / Cash with 
Paid. LOf m Order. 
Brilliant (HT), vermilion .. .. 2/6 

Colleen (HT). rose pink . . 
Coronation (HP), flesh pink . . . 

H. V. Machin (HT). rose scarlet 26 
Lady M. Ward (HT), apricot . . 1, 
Mme. Ch. Lutaud(HT), orange 1 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red . . 9d. 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT), while . , 1/6 
Mrs-Forde (HT>, carmine .. II- 
Mrs. R.D. McClure (HT).salin. 1 
Ophetia (H T), silvery salm. rose 1, 
Queen Mary(IIT), red and yel. 1,6 

Any one or more Roses can be supplied out of any collection at prices 
quoted., Ordersbooked now for delivery at the proper time for planting. 
Buyers of Roses should write for a copy of Bees' Rose Catalogue, so Pages of 
t lustrations of Roses, Get., suitable for all purposes, in natural colours. 

Beat* A 8 C of Bon Culture. A 32-pagc Booklet, with 4-page 
cover in colours, contains complete directions liovv to prepare 
ground, bow to plant, etc., etc. Price Ud., post free. I 


Recommended by th • 
National Rose Society. 
Caroline Testout (11T). pink .. 6d. 
Dr. G'Donel Browne (HT). 

carmine.81, 

F. K.Dmschki (HP), white -.fid. 
George Dickson (HT). crimson Rd. 
Gus. Grunerwald (11T), carmine 8 b 
J. lb Clark (HT). deep scarlet 8d. 
La Tosca (HT). salmon flesh .. 8d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red 9 1. 
Mme. Ravary (HT). orange .. fid. 
Mrs. John Laing (HP), rose pink fid. 
Mme.Isaac Pereire (B).carmine fid. 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 6d. 

All Round Roses 

Carriage C / Cash with 
Paid. O/" Order. 
I*aII 12 first-class Roses suit* 
l\ UUI1. able for all purjioses. 
Recommended by the 
Nat. anal Rose Society. 

Bees’ Famous ‘ ‘ Test ” Collection. 
Capt. Hayward (HP), scarlet . . fid. 
Caroline Testout (HT). pink . . 6d. 
Fisher Holmes(HP).crimson . . fid. 
F- K. Druschki (HP), white (kb 
Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson . . 6d. 
1 a France (HT). rose . . .. fid. 

Lady Ashtown (HT). pink . . 6d. 
Lyons Rose (HT), shrimp pink 8d. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HT). salmon fid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red 9d. 
Mme. Ravary (HT), orange . . 6d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (HP .rose pink .. 6d. 


12 Plants for all distr.cts. 
Cambridge ScTet Bergamot ,3ft. 4d. 
Ne.vDep u turcMuLein,5ft..blT. 9d. 
Texan Mail jw. 4ft . bright rose 4d. 
Jerusalem Cross.4ft.. pu. scTct 4.1. 
Pearl Sneez'-wort, 3ft.. white 4d. 
Dhlo .Meadowsweet, (ft ,cream 4d. 
lb, rt Golden Helenium, lift. 4J. 
King E I.VT b. M‘gucrite.2ft ,w. 4d. 
B.t-iii Bel : flower,(ft..[)ale liluo 4d. 
Young s E'riing B’rose.lft.. yel. 6.1. 
M r s. Bradshaw’s A vens, IJ ft., sc. 4d. 
Showy Flea Bane. 14 ft., purple 4d. 

August Flowers 


Carriage 


180 6 /- 


Cash with 


13 Plants for Cutting. 

Red Sneezcwort.5ft, red&gold4d. 
Oliver's Sea Holly. 2ft., blue 6d. 
White Wormwood. 5 t.,white.. 4d. 
D.ivid’sGoat's.beard.4ft.,c'son fid. 
Dble.WniteGauze Flower. 3ft. 9d. 
llcnty's Phlox. 3ft., salmon .. 6d. 

Caucasian Scabious, 2ft.6d. 

Red Sea Sea Lavender, 1ft. .. fid. 
Tersteeg Marguerite,2ft.,wh. 4 i. 
Balloon Flower.lft.. pur.violet fid. 
Single Gypsophila, 3ft.. white fid. 
Blanket Flower. 2ft.. red.S: gold 4d. 
Pearl Sneezewort, 2ft..white.. 4d. 

September Flowers 

Carriago C/ Cash with 
Paid. *»/ “ Order. 

12 First-CInss Town Plants. 
White Peach I’d Bellflower. 3ft. Sd. 
Golden Glow Coneflower, 6ft. 4d. 
Torch Liiyor Red HotPoker.5ft.9tb 
False Dragon's Head,5ft., rosy 4d. 
Plume Poppy, 6ft.. buff .. ..4d. 

Purple Corie flower, 4ft., purple fill. 
Mellish's Sunflower.6ft..golden 3d. 
Newman’s Conefl'r, 2ft..orange 6J. 
White Japanese Anemone, 2ft. 6d. 
Wh irtleberryKnotweed,Jft..pk4d. 
BlueCupidone.l ift.,everlasting 3d. 
Willmott’s Cinquefoil,lift..red fid. 
If you don’t s-eh're icin' you want, 
write for Bees’ Plant Catalogue—sj 
pages of nat ttra i c.lourph ctogra pks 


You cannot err In planting bulbs too 
the bulbs which have had the I tinge 
the best results. In these column 
purposes. AH are thoroughly’ well 
do well. Early orders are this year 
delivery can he given, and the adv.i 
over estimated. All < he bulbs ulTe 
filled with Bees’ Fertile Fibre, or 
pots. 

Xmas Tulips. 

Carriage O/H Cash with 
Paid “/" Order. 

12 each yellow, scarlet, pure white, 
scarlet and gold (half quantity) 1,4. 

Xmas Hyacinths. 

Carriage A jC Cash with 
Paid 4/ O Order. 

3 very large bulbs, each red. white, 
deep blue, pink, pale lavender. 
These fragrant Hyacinths arc 
very uncommon at Ninas. 

It is only in recent years that 
Bees Ltd. have been able to 
supply Hyacinth bulbs which will 
pr oduce coloured flow ers so early. 
Min. Xmas Hyacinths. 

Carriago O Q Cash w ith 

Paid O/ *7 Order. 

6 fine bulbs, each red, white, deep 
blue, pink, pale lavender blue. 
(These bulbs produce pretty 
spikes suitable for cutting.) 

Fragrant Freesias 

Carriage “I /O Cash w ith 

Paid kfO Order. 

25 giant bulbs of the splendid 
white Krecsia.or 35 bulbs first size 
Lily of the Valley 

Carriage 0/0 Casli with 

Paid Order. 

25 extr i fine flowering crowns, 
which w ill bloom in about 3 weeks 
after planting. 

Madonna Lily 

Carriage O Cash with 

Paid ^/O Order. 

12 plump first size bulbs, or 9 
extrqlarge bulbs for pots or out¬ 
doors, deliriously fragrant. 

White Narcissus 

Carriago -I /ff Cash with 
Paid * / & Order. 

25 super fin" bulbs of the Novem¬ 
ber flowering pap^r white N., tlu: 
true large flowered sort. 

Roman Hyacinths 

Carriage -J /C Cash with 
Paid 1/0 Order. 

12 selected, strong flowering bulbs, 
flowers pure white, deliciously 
fragrant. Commence to bloom in 
November, make beautiful bowls 
for table. 

SEPTEMBER CROCUS 

The Violet Ctocus spetiosus is a 
most glorious hardy flower. It 
surpasses in beauty and brilliance 
quite nine-tenths of the spring 
flowering crocuses. In quite a 
startling way, just as other flowers 
are beginning to fade, it pushes 
up. quite undeterred by consider¬ 
ations of weather, its amazingly 
splendid flowers. The colour u 
glowing violet, shot and feathered 
with delicate art. and set off w ith 
a glistening iridescence exquisite 
beyond description. You can 
flower the bulbs in bowls of fibre 
this year, or part of them, after¬ 
wards planting them out in the. 
grass or border, where they will 
thrive and increase. 3 - 100. 28/- 
1,000. 

Another gem of similar rank i3 

“SWEET LAVENDER," 

the rosy heliotrope C- zonatus, 
w ith pale yellow throat, and petals 
tenderly flushed like the cheeks of 
a child. It flowers with astonish¬ 
ing freedom, and like the last, 
blooms annually in September and 
October. 3/- 100, 28/- 1,000. 
Meadow 8affrons 

These showy autumn flowers are 
quite hardy and do well in border, 
rookery, or in grass. The bulbs 
are large and may be planted out¬ 
doors at once, or in pots of fibre, or 
they may be flowered “dry " on a 
table or shelf. Each bulb produces 
several flowers 6 inches or more 
in length. 

Red spcciosum 5d.; doz, 8'8 
Rose Ant maior 4d.; doz. 3/- 
Violet Scented Iris 
I. reticulata, blooms outdoors 
in March, in January in fibre: a 
few flowers fill an ontirc room with 
ravishing fragrance : colour thrill¬ 
ing velvety violet.with orange lip. 
Each 5d.; doz. 4/8. 

XMAS COLLECTION 

60 fine bulbs to flower indoors in 
vases, bowls or pots of fibre. 12 
each tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, 
roman hyacinths, freesias, crocus¬ 
es, assorted colours, complete 
with fibre to grow them in, and 
book of instructions. 

Carriage C / Cash with 
Paid. Order. 


soon. Other things being equal. It is 
M time fur rooting which produce 
i you w ill find bulbs for a variety of 
ripened, sound, and guaranteed to 
very eani'-stl invited. Immediate 
Mages of early planting cannot he 
■red below do well in pots or bowls 
ordinary soil in ordinary lluwcr 

Large Hyacinths 

for glasses, pots or bowls. 


Paid O/ ALT Order. 

(Single bulbs 4d. each.) 
nd Maitre, li.lit blue. 

white. 


King of the Belgians,bright scarlet. 
Bins'i Queen, rosy wdutc. 

1 ink Pei lection, soft pink. 

King of Yollu vs, deep primrose. 
Rose a Mervrille, delicate rose. 

Sir \V. Mansfield, rich violet. 
Gertrude, carmine. 

Mane, deep blue. 

Queen of Blues, soft blue. 

White Queen, tine ivory. 

Pot Hyacinths 

Cnniage O/Q Cash with 
Paid. (irdcr. 

One fine bulb of eich of the 12 
S'Tts named above. 3J. each. 

Bedding Hyacintns 

Red. white & blue. 12 e. ch colour. 
C.irria e A j Cash with 
Paid. “/ Order 

100 in four colours 10/-; mixed 
colours 10' 1 10. 

Double Hyacinths 

Mixed colours only 1 4 doz. 

Single Tulips 

The following 12 Tulips are un¬ 
surpassed for bedding or growing 
in pots in soil or fibre. 

Pricesanper doz and per 100. 

Crimson King, crim , frag.,fid : 3 6. 
Rose de {.in, rose & white, 5d : 3 
Dchss de Parma, t -c & gd.. R.l ; 5/ 
Chrysolora. large gldn yl ,Rd.: Si-. 
Dusart. hi illiant vermilion. 8d : 5,'-. 
Proserpine, cherry ro.e, 1 - , 8 
Cottage Maid, r.-pk. & cr,,6d.; 3 6. 
Yellow Prince.fragrant yl.,7d.: 46. 
Pi ce. of Austria, org., (rag.. 8 1.; 5 
La Reine. fine white, 5d. ; 3/-. 

Art us. bright scarlet. 5d.: 
Keizerskroon, s«Tt.& gd.. KM.; 6.6. 

All shades mix :d. 

2/6 IW. 21 - I ,<)!». 
Collect.on, u bulbs etch. 

12 sorts *7/ Carriage Paul 

Tulips • I Cash with Order. 

Double Tulips 

12 best for pots or beJding, 

Price3ar3 per doz. and rcr ICO. 

Sxlv.itor Rosa. dp. rse.pk. HU.; 
LaCaudeur.pure wte.lato.8d ; 4/6. 
Murillo salmon pink, Sd.: 46. 

Fire Dome, orange-scarIt. I/-; R/-. 
Crn. of GUI, org., sclt.. glib. 1. •; 8/ . 
Rubra Maxima,verm..sea.HI I : 6 -. 
I.dy.Palmerston.pk &wte.,8d.; 4 6. 
Imperial Red. ruby-crim , I'-; 7 6. 
Cousine. amaranth violet, Sd.; 4/6. 
Glnri i Solis, scarlet & gd.. HU.; 6/-. 
White Rose, splend wte., I0d.; 6/-. 
lournesol, sclt. edged gld.,1/-.; 8/-. 
All shtdes mixed. 

3'- H)0. 28 - 1.00 ). 
Collection, 6each Dbl.Tulips 
12 sorts A/Ck Carriage 
named. “/ Paid. 

Daffodils 

Prices are per doz. and per 100. 

Emperor .. top size, 1/- 7 fi 

.. lit „ lOd. 6'- 

Empress . . top 1/- 7/ti 

.. 1st .. lOd. fi I- 

Vlctoria .. top „ 1 - 8/- 

.. . . 1st I kb fi/- 

Princcpa .. top „ 7d. 4/- 

. . 1st „ 5d. 3 - 

Golden Sour. . 1st „ lOd. 0/6 

Double Yellow 1st 1011. fi.'S 

Narcissi 

Barri Consp. top fid, 3'6 

., ., 1st ,, 4d. 2 S 

Sir Watkiti .. top ,, 1/- 7 - 

„ .. bit „ 9J. 5 6 

Cynosure .. 1st ,, 5d. 3/- 

Mrs. Langtry, 1st „ fid. 3 6 

Poetarum . . 1st ,, 6d. 36 

Onatus . . top ,, 5d. 3/- 

l’heasants Eye 1st ., 4d. Z'S 

Bees’ Fertile Bulb Fibre. 

A complete compost in which all 
kinds of bulbs, &c., can he grown 
to perfection. No fertilizers re¬ 
quired ; clean and safe to handle; 
NO Smell. 

2 Bushels. 4/6 I Bushel. 2/8 

i Bushel. 1/4 S Bushel (peck), 9d. 
(Cartiage paid with bulbs of 
10/- value). 

Bees' A B C of Bulb Cultura. 

A 32-page booklet, with 4-page 
cover in colours, giving instruc¬ 
tions how to grow all kinds of 
bulbs in home, greenhouse or 
garden. Price lid., post free. 
Buyers of Bulbs who wish to l-cono- 
tnise should write /or Bos' Bulb 
Book, pod tree , illustrated tu 
natural colours. 
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Give them Carmona 


,ind your vegetables will bear maximum crops. 
; Every plant and every sijunre yard of ground will 
| double and treble in yield. Feed your flowers with it. 

• and your garden will be a blare of colour throughout 
I the season. Carmona provides the food that plants 

• need, as much as they need, and when they need it. 

CARMONA 

Enrich your 8eed Beds with 
Carmona, and Feed it to 
Crowing Plants. 

All Srrd»mrn aril it in lint, M , 1'-, 
26; /(.*/». It !>'•. 4fi; 158 lbs, 7.6; 
5tW In., 12 6 ; 11215* . 20-. 

ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 

West Bromwich. 



DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, viSfij 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that hi* Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs mid Plants in English, Autumn, 1915, nt lowest 
prices, will be sent jmai free on application No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in Ki gland, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 


E^ahlishep 1884. 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed¬ 
ding or forcing . 

Hyacinths, Single, first sire, named, in 25 
h ading sorts, red, white, and blue 
lies, equal quantities, my selection 


Ter 
iou 
n. d. 


& Son s 

SPLENDID 

DUTCH BULBS. 

SUPPLY ASSURED. 

CATALOGUE free front Orcrveeu, Holland, or 

MERTENS & CO., 3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 

NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from — 

T. Gr. BROWN, 

BULB QARDEN8, TRE3CO, 8CILLY ISLES. 

"DEAliKftb will oblige by mentioning Gar 

-tb pkniso iLi.rterKATVn when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always plo wed to hear from our 
rea<lcr«. 
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Tolipft, double, in the finest miiture 
Anemones, single mixed 
Anemone The Bride, pure white 
Crocus, first si/.*•, iii the finest mixture 
Crocus, second sire, in the tin* «t mixture 
Sc ill a campanulata. Blue Hell 
Scilla campanulata, white 
Scilla campanulata. mixed 
Scilla SibirlOA, rich blue 

Iris, Spanish, mixed. 

Narcis., Single, in the finest mixture 
Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixture 
Narcis.. double, fino mixture.. 
Narcls.-Polyanthus, finest mixed 

Narcis. Stella. 

Narcis. lorlfollus Tiio Emperor 
Snowdrops Elwosl, IheGinit Snnwd . 
Ranunculus, French, double mixed 

Geranium tuberosum.« " 

Tritelcia uniflora l <> — 

250 Bull# of the same kind will be charged at the 1.000 rate 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Noted for Hardy Vigorous Stuff. 

FOREST, FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PUNTS, 

All varieties. 

FENCING SHRUBS speciality. Privet. Quicks, Plums, 
&©., all sixes. .Him** wants. Isiw estimate*. 30 page ('ala 
logiie free. For siicces* order from England's bleakest coast. 
Growth, vitality astonishing. 

Special War Discount. 2d. every Is. 

Thousands testimonials from delighted pal rein. 
State Wants Ciirtr Estimate* Promiti.v. 

GAYE 9 , OULTON, LOWESTOFT. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 



Select your Roses Trorn my Coloured 
Sheets illustrating SO varieties 
direct from photographs. 

TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

From R mutt a, Siberia, Caucasus, Turkestan, etc., for Sale at 
I/-»w Price*, Forest Tree Heed Merchants .Specialist*:— 

ST. PRZEDPELSKI AND T. ANT0NIEWICZ 
In Kicw, Russia. Instytutska 8. 

New Price List *ent on Application. 

We buy needs of nil kinds of Trees and Shrub* that may ho 
gathered in Park* and Horticultural Establishment*. Offer* 

requested as noon as possible. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED " arc now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should toe addressed. 


U SPECIAL OFFER. 1ST QUALITY BULBS ONLY. 

I 24 YEARS’ ADVERTISING IN “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” Catalogues Free. 


BULBS! BULBS!! 

NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS. 


Itarri conspicniis Duff*. 

Kmperor and Empress, mixed 
Double white alba plena 
Phe.-eye (Poet Narcissi) 

Double Daffodils incomparabilis 
Mra. Langtry, very tin© 

Jonquil canipemello, yellow .. 
Grande©, lorgo trumpet 
Princcps Iris Daffodil*.. 

Emperor Daffodils, large-flowered 
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. 3d 

1 fi 
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26 

22.6 

.. 31 

16 

24 

. 31 

16 
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2. fi 
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.. fid 
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226 

ch-flowcrcd. 
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100 

cwt. 

.. fid 

36 

16 6 

.. fid 

36 

16 6 

.. 9d 

4.6 

19 6 

.. Gd 

36 

166 


Grand Primo. yellow, bunch flowered 
White Pearl, bunch-flowered 
Grand Monarque, one of the beat .. 

Beilly White, pure whit© .6d 

100, in 4 sorts, 3s. fid 
50 at 100 price. C'wt only at ewt. price. 
HYACINTHS. Water and Glasses or Pots. 
Usual price, 5s. dozen. 

Each 12 100 


Grand Maitre, porcelain blue 
Pienetuatt, blue, extra.. 

Gertrude, rosy pink 
Moreno, pink, extra .. 

Giganteu, pale pink 
l/fnn«*eence. pure whit© 

B. A. Murville, 1. white 
G. A. Merrill©, creamy 
lax Grande**©, pure white 
Gen. Havelock, violet. . 

Lord Balfour, Tiolet 
Lamp of Gobi, yellow .. 

12, in 12 varieties, 2s 3d. ; 100, 1 

2nd size, named, for pot. 

Each 12 


2 d 
2 d 
2 d 
2 d 
2 d 
7 d 
2 id 
2 * 


100 
u 
12 '- 
12 , - 
12 • 
12 - 
12 - 
12 - 


Mcireno, extra, pink .21 19 

Ornament Rose, rose.2d 1 9 

Marie, largo blue, extra .2<1 L9 

B. A. .Merville, pure whit©.2d 19 

Grand Blanche, white .. 2d 19 

J,ord Balfour. Tiolet.2d 19 

Anna, yellow .‘hi 1.9 

12. in 12 sorts. Is 9d.; 100, 12a. 

BEDDING HYACINTHS. 

For Pots or Beds. 12 100 1,000 

Hyacinths, bright red.9d 5/6 5Q/- 

Hyacinths, dark bln©.9d 

Hyacinth*, light blue 9d 

Hyacinths, rosy pink.9d 

Yellow, extra .9d 

Pink, satiny .W 

12. in 6 sorts, Oil.; 100, 5s. 6d.; 1,000, 50x. 


JSOf- 
50 - 
60- 


TULIPS. NARCISSI. DAFFS. 

All Top Size. Buy the Best. 

12 

Alba regalis, white .4d 

Art us. scarlet .. .. 5d 

Barbus, deep red .. D*l 

Chryeolorn, yellow .. .fid 

Belle Alliance, »carlet 9d 

D. V. Tltol, scarlet.8d 

Ijx Rclne, whit© 6d 

It. Huykeman, rose 6d 

Arms of Leiden. white .. 6d 

Yellow Prince, yellow .fid 

Cottago Maid, white rose fid 

Proserpine, pink.T- 

Keixer Kroon, red and yellow.31 

Rachel Keuacn, ro*o 8d 

Puttchakker, white llkl 

Pottebakker, scarlet .1/- 

Pottebakker, yellow 1/- 

Purple Crown, crimson.6d 

Thos. Moore, orange 6d 

Prince of A ust ria. 9d 

Rose Gri* d« Lin, pink. .. .. 4d 

Mixed, all colours .3d 

Early Flow ering Double Tulips .fid 

A. Kinsbergen Gd 

Murillo, double blush.Gd 

Parrot Tulips, named 8d 

Darwin Tulips, named.D- 

Darwin, Clara Butt .6d 

Extra Narcissi Daffodils. 12 

Grandee golden trumpet .. ..1/- 

Emperer. extra large.T- 

Bee Victoria, extra ..13 

Golden Spur, yellow .13 

Prinreps, Iris Daffodils.4<l 

Horafieldi, large trumpet .I/- 

i Henry Irving, extra .13 

! Barn Conspicuus .. .. . .. .* 6d 

: Narcissi Omalus.fid 

Alba Plena, double white . 6*1 

Double Van Sion.T- 

English Iris, named .2 6 

50, in 10 Sorts, Is. 9d. ; 100, 3s. 6d. AU First Quality. 

SPANISH IRIS. 

12 

C’hrysolnra, yellow . .4d 

British Queen, white .4d 

King of Blues, blue .4-1 

Louisa, light bluo.4d 

Lilas, grand lilac.4d 

Mixed, all colours.3d 


ANEMONES. 


Extra large flowers . 

.. 5d 

3- 

RANUNCULUS. 



French, mixed . 


16 

Persian, mixed . 

.. 31 

1 6 

Turban, mixed . 


16 

GRAPE HYACINTHS. 



Lovely bluo. 

.. 4d 

26 

CROCUS. 



Striped, mixed . 

.. 31 

1 6 

Blue, mixed. 

.. >1 

1 6 

White, mixed . 

. 31 

1 6 

Purple, mixed . 

.. 31 

1 6 

Yellow. 

.. 3d 

1 fi 

hvi, m 5 varieties. 


1 K 

Mixed Crocus . 

!! 3d 

16 

NAMED CROCUS. 



In 6 varieties . 

.. 6d 

36 

IXIAS. 



Cape Lilies. . 


16 

Winter Aconites . . 


l 6 



1 6 


NEW AND GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 


SCILLA SIBIIICA. 

Lovely blue, dwarf.fid 

THEODORE TURNER, The Temple, DALE 


la ; 12 for lU*. 

Mm©. M Soupcrt 
British Queen 
Leslie Holland 
old Gold 
Lady Mary Ward 
Louis Osth. Breslau 
Mr. F. Vanderbilt 
II. K Richardson 
Rayon d’Or 
Mme. J. Gouehalt 
Double white Killumey 
Mr. H. Clamegie 
M Dora Vou lets 
Sunburst 

Chat Cl os D. Yougoet 
Mr. K. Mawley 
Robin Hood 
Beauty of Lyon 
Queen Mary 
Muii' Choa. Hunter 
Mr. David McClure 
Mr. C. West 
Mr. Fred St raker 
Louis Van Houtte 
Pros. Wilson I 

Frail Karl Druse hki 
Rosalind 


My selection, 12, 5a. 

Mrs. J. Laitig 

•Solid if Or 

Mme. M. Lnvasscur 

Paul Neyron 

Dorothy 

Lady Ursula 

Mr. E Coxhead 

Ed. Meyer 

Dean Hole 

Geo. C. Waud 

Richmond 

La France 

Mr. Ha in Rosi 

Fredr nrussch 

Mme Chas. Lam baud 

Mrs. H Mnnt 

King George V. 

Lieut. Charm 
Ethel Malcolm 
Ixiuis Walter 
Mr*. W. Cm bush 
Rugrwa, reil 
Gen. Washington 
Ktoile do France 
Jcsaio 
Mignonette 


Digiti zed b y 


Google. 


5s. Orders Carriage Paid; under. 6d. extra 
31 for carriage. 

STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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COLOUR SCHEMES IN GARDENS. 
We have lately had some fun out of an 
American writer about colour schemes in 
gardens. These schemes have taken 
possession of her mind as the only thing 
worth thinking about, but it is a harmful 
delusion on her part. The moment one is 
committed to a colour scheme one loses 
the advantage gained from natural colour 
and variety. Suppose one decides to have 
a yellow garden or a blue garden, how 
many fine plants one shuts out that may 
not always be in flower, but which by 
their foliage to suit a colour scheme give 
relief. It is just the same with the mixed 
border planting, which, done for one 
month only, is usually an inartistic thing, 
because we lose the bloom of plants that 
flower a little earlier or later than the 
time one fixed. Lately I was talking with 
a friend about a garden I had heard of. 
My friend said of the owner, “ He is a 
colour schemer,” and we both of us gave 
him up at once. 

It is very interesting to notice how 
sometimes beautiful things occur in 
the flower garden that are not planned 
for, but come of themselves. For ex¬ 
ample, I have sometimes neglected Com- 
melina coelestis, not thinking it would 
thrive, or having been disappointed with 
it, but a year or two ago I put 
same bulbs of it in a border and forgot all 
about them until they came up lately in 
the midst of some plants of tall Gypsophila 
and are extraordinarily beautiful in effect 
early in the day, the plants 4 feet high, 
the blue colour charming. The fault that 
the flowers close in the afternoon is a 
drawback that will not prevent me grow¬ 
ing it again. 

I had a group of Fuchsia fulgens, a 
beautiful tiling in itself with very fine 
leaves, and to cover the ground I 
sowed Mignonette, and the effect of this 
brilliant old Fuchsia and the Mignonette 
is extremely good in colour. So, too, our 
little native Wood Sorrel (Oxalis cornicu- 
lata) came up this year in a line of dwarf 
Gypsophila uninvited, and although here 
a Weed, I thought the effect of it pretty 
cmougli to let it alone. That handsome 
Spanish Iris Leander, of which some 
bulbs were left in the lied, came up this 
year, and the effect of the two was quite 
beautiful. 

As to colour schemes, excluding ugly 

Digitized fr, 


colours is half the battle. Such things as 
Sunflowers and other coarse-flowering 
plants, if used at all, may be put by them¬ 
selves and not near Tea Rost's or other 
beautiful plants of refined colour. W. 


»Google 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Nepeta macrantha.— This has proved n 
worthy plant in the border and has been 
in bloom ever since June, and much ad¬ 
mired. The long grey-purple spikes are 
useful for tall vases also. It is a far 
better plant to grow than the straggly 
Nepeta Nil.soni, whose period of blooming 
is short.—A. M. 

New alpine Clematis. — Lovers of 
Clematises may be interested in this dis¬ 
tinct form of the Alpine Clematis, which 
is dignified with the added name of 
” earunculosn.” The Alpine Clematis in 
nil its forms is good, though seldom well 
grown. This was introduced by M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin from tlie Korea. It 
seems a vigorous form, and likely to be 
hardy with us. 

Campanula arvatica (? synonym C. aeu- 
tangula).—There lately appeared in The 
Garden an illustration of C. arvatica 
which is different from the old C. aeutan- 
gula (Leresche). So far as I could see 
from the illustration the flower-bud is the 
same, but the flower is rather more oiien 
and the habit of the plant is quite dis¬ 
tinct. My plant has stems sometimes a 
foot long. The leaves are very acute 
like those shown in M. Lereselie’s draw¬ 
ing, and quite different from those in the 
figure referred to, — H. Correvon, Geneva. 

A note from Mons. Jacques de Vil¬ 
morin. —Some of my cousins, brothers-in- 
law, etc., in our best army corps— 
9th, 0th, 20th—say that these corps 
are in better henrt and trim than 
ever before, and that they expect to 
see the war over by mid-winter. I 
think it is not easy to believe. You do 
not know what modern destruction in war 
is. I have been for some days in a chateau 
which belongs to my wife’s uncle, and is 
five miles from the front. It is a pity to 
see these rich villages of Picardie razed 
to the ground, nice chateaux thrown 
down, and close by beautiful Roses in the 
gardens. The harvest is being gathered 
w*ithin sound of the German guns. 
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Buddleia glgantea seems a form of the 
great Buddleia; darker colour, but the 
same siieeies. All forms are fine shrubs 
but want plenty of room. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Lychnis Arkwrlghti.— This flowered well 
from seed sown under glass in March. The 
plants are small as yet, but, should they 
prove hardy as claimed, will be a valuable 
acquisition. The colours, in vermilion, 
buff, salmon, cream, and orange, are 
lovely. The seeds are sold for the Red 
Cross by the raiser.—A. M. 

Open-air gardening.— Comparing the 
list of flowers and shrubs in bloom in 
Sussex, as given by “ E. M.” in issue of 
August 28th, with those in bloom in these 
gardens. I find that we have no fewer than 
112 of the varieties mentioned at present 
flow’ering. In addition there are several 
tilings blooming just now which are not 
included in his list. Considering the 
difference in latitude between Sussex and 
Kirkcudbright, the latter comes out very 
well in the comparison. These weekly 
lists are most interesting. — W. McG., 
Balmac. 

Now Primulas. —Having read M. Corre¬ 
von *s account of some new Primulas I 
think it may interest him and other 
readers of Gardening Illustrated to hear 
of some varieties I have grown. The 
seed, I believe, was collected from P. 
Unique, which must have been crossed by 
the bees with other varieties. The result 
is a wonderful variety of colours. I have 
rose-pink, coral-pink, vieux-rose, crimson 
and orange, mostly with yellow eye, but a 
few quite pure in colour. They are all of 
the Unique type. I hope to have a good 
stock of them next year. — A. M. Coote, 
Deer Park, Mountrath , Queen's Co. 

Heracleum Mantegazzianum.— In the 
issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
August 21st E. II. J.” recommends this 
for large gardens. I can strongly recom¬ 
mend it. not only for its beauty, but also 
for its honey-bearing properties. I intro¬ 
duced it in 1892 from the Caucasus. My 
friend tlie Chevalier Sornmjer, of Florence, 
one of the best botanists in Italy, sent, 
me some seeds which took two years 
to germinate. I sent some seedlings to my 
friend in Florence, who wrote me soon 
after: “You were well advised to wait 
two years for the appearance of the seed¬ 
lings. The plant is new and very distinct 
from H. gigantcum.” He then pained it H. 
Original from 
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Mantegazzianum after Dr. Mantegazzi. 
Some years after I had a letter from the 
Socibte de la Ouest de France thanking 
me for having introduced the best of all 
bee plants.— H. Correvon, Geneva. 

Ceanothu8 Indigo.— I have made many 
trials of new Ceanothuses, but usually 
went back in despondence to Gloire de 
Versailles as the charmer who never fails. 
Indigo is a deep rich colour and beyond 
doubt a good one. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Salvia sclarea. — As usual, much ad¬ 
mired here, and remains long “ good-look¬ 
ing,” the combination of pale blue flowers 
and bright rosy-mauve bracts being most 
striking, and grows from 3 feet to 6 feet 
high. It is from seed picked in the 
“ Vatican” gardens, and is very different 
from the Salvia Turkestan and S. sclarea 
as sent out from the usual nurseries.— 
A. M. 

Genista capitata. — A late-flowering 
It room with the flowers all gathered in 
heads. I am fond of the group and am 
now, in September, sowing some out of 
hand. The Dyers’ Weed (G. tinctoria) 
covers some of my fields to our regret. I 
see it in some lists and wish I could get 
rid of all mine for half the price. It may 
be some form is worth growing on the rock 
garden—G. humifusa of Syme? From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Saponaria Boissieri (S. ocymoides x S. 
ea*spitosa).—I read with great interest the 
note by Mr. S. Arnott in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, page 520. I have 
grown the plant for six years, it having 
been first given to me by Sir F. Crisp. My 
plant is quite different from S. ocymoides, 
though it is said to be a large form of it. 
Its flower-stems are erect and stiff, the 
flowers in denser heads than in S. ocy¬ 
moides and rather like those of S. ernspi- 
tosa. It looks to me more a ca\spitosa 
form than a S. ocymoides form. The cap¬ 
sules are as in S. ciespitosa. The foliage- 
is between the two. With me, at Floraire, 
S. Boissieri never seeds.— H. Correvon, 
Geneva. 

Rosa Soulleana. — This Chinese Rose, 
flowering growths of which come to us 
from Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, Exeter, 
has been in cultivation in English gardens 
for about fifteen years. It is of very 
vigorous habit, a position in the wild gar¬ 
den or park being best suited to its re¬ 
quirements. Growths, each 10 feet and 
12 feet long, are formed by healthy plants 
in one season. The leaves and stems have 
a greyish or somewhat glaucous hue. The 
creamy-white flowers, borne in June and 
July in large corymbs, are each about 1£ 
inches across, the fruits, when ripe, 
orange-coloured with a red flush. This 
Rose ought to be planted only where it 
can have unlimited space, for pruning 
would destroy its ornamental qualities. 
Has any reader noticed the pleasing scent 
that the flowers of this Rose exhale? 

Vegetable refuse as manure.— So much 
more might be done in this way instead of 
burning all greenstuff. I recently saw a 
breadth of Broccoli in one of our best- 
known gardens in Essex, where the most 
skilful head gardener told me he had 
grown Brassieas for at least ten years in 
succession, his secret being that a quan¬ 
tity of vegetable refuse (decayed) was dug 
in yearly instead of animal manure, so 
difficult to get now r . I have known lawns 
kept green in the hottest American summer 
by a dressing of Cotton-seed refuse given 
in spring, and Rape-dust can be used in 
the same w r ny to top-dress i>oor lawns. 
One has to be a little careful about wood- 
ashes. A liberal winter dressing of these 
had a bad effect on a bed of Strawberries 
I grew this year, and I see in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Journal of April, 


1903, that the giving of potash resulted in 
a poor crop—in the experiments conducted J 
at Hadlow—on Strawberries also. These 
experiments are w-ell worth re-reading 
about, potash salts having been wonder¬ 
ful for Artichokes and Carrots. I do not 
think wood-ashes should be applied in¬ 
discriminately, but vegetable refuse, green 
or decayed, I find of the greatest value in 
my light soil. Not that I do not use farm¬ 
yard manure. I do, but there is always a 
lot of law-n mowings and leaves amongst 
it, just thrown into the yard and trodden 
into the rest. My Roses, which are never 
good here, were wonderful this year, and, 
alas! I put it dow-n to a mulch of this 
farmyard stuff in spring. They grew in 
hot gravel soil at foot of a high wall, and 
when I grew Pansies as a mulch they 
flourished and the Roses did not. Last 
year, profiting by some American experi¬ 
ences, I trenched 3 feet and buried all 
kinds of green refuse. Here I had very 
fine Roses and Sweet Teas, and w-ish I 
could afford to deep trench everywhere.— 
Alice Martineau. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

In past years I have known an entire 
collection of Chrysanthemum plants placed 
under glass by September 1st, and these 
the kinds to produce giant blooms in the 
ordinary season—November. This is an 
exceptionally early date, but still it is safe 
to state that any plants the flower-buds 
of which are bursting and showing the 
petals in embryo are best under cover of 
some sort, where neither rain nor dew T can 
settle on them. Some temporary protec¬ 
tion will suggest itself if the room under 
glass cannot be spared for a w r eek or two; 
and, again, it is safe to mention that by 
the end of the month named all plants 
should be removed from open quarters, be¬ 
cause of danger from frost. 

This handling of each specimen gives us 
a good chance of noting anything about 
them—whether the leaves be free from 
diseases or pests—and to deal with them 
if necessary. Mildew-, for example, may 
be found on the undersides of the leaves, 
and we may deal w-ith this by dusting with 
sulphur. In fact, it will not be unwise to 
do so as a preventive, because the chances 
are that mildew will appear when the 
plants are in the greenhouse if it has not 
thus been forestalled. So, too, is green¬ 
fly likely to trouble if not dealt with at 
housing time. This particular i>est can 
be killed by dusting with Tobacco powder 
or by the more general practice of fumi¬ 
gating with one of the several nicotine 
compounds on the market. At housing 
time, again, decaying bottom leaves should 
be removed, the pots w-ashed, and every¬ 
thing done—tying included—to make the 
whole tidy. 

Respecting shade for the opening 
blossoms. This, to my thinking, is ad¬ 
visable more to help keep the greenhouse 
cool than anything else. At the time the 
earlier buds are opening we often have a 
spell of hot weather, and the blooms from 
crown-buds arc readily spoiled through 
l>eing over-lieated. This is the chief cause 
of wiiat is known as “damping.” It is 
really scorching. Varieties with high- 
coloured flow-ers—crimsons and the like- 
are especially liable to be caught, and we 
w r ould make a special effort to keep these 
shady and cool. Abundant air is one 
thing that will assist, particularly in early 
morning, because the moisture of the 
previous night must be cleared before the 
sun can act, W’kieh it docs in a detrimental 


way if the blooms be moist. For this 
reason, also, watering should be done in 
the early day rather than evening. Later 
in the season this latter item is most im¬ 
portant. 

There is little to note about any special 
variety yet. Probably there are fewer 
novelties being tried this year than in 
ordinary seasons. But one may certainly 
look to recent kinds for improvement iu 
dwarf ness and big, healthy foliage. Rosa¬ 
mund and Mrs. J. E. Day are two Japanese 
sorts quite remarkable for giant leaves; 
so is that fine white, Queen Mary. The 
early-flow-ering kinds now fast opening 
out of doors do not disclose anything new 
of a striking character ; the Marie, Masses, 
and the Goachers varieties w-e have nowr 
know-n so long are still the more promi¬ 
nent. Maybe they have got to the end of 
their tether as far as improvement is con¬ 
cerned, and .are, to say the least, a bit 
dull in the gardens just now with so many 
brighter subjects in flower. 

Returning to Chrysanthemums under 
glass. These should have stimulating 
manures w-hen w r atered, the same as ad¬ 
vised whilst the plants are putting on 
growth out of doors. In fact, there is 
greater need now that the bloom-buds are 
developing. An occasional application of 
some approved fertiliser in the form of 
dust—as Clay’s, Canary Guano, and the 
like—will be of much assistance, and the 
“ feeding ” may go on up to the time 
flowers are quite open. H. Shoesmith. 


BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS— 
LIFTING AND REPOTTING. 
Although the Chrysanthemum is a very 
accommodating plant, it is easily spoiled 
w-hen lifted if improperly treated. The 
plants to be lifted should be selected and 
the soil thoroughly soaked with water the 
day previous to the one on which the lift¬ 
ing is to be done. In the meantime sift 
some rich loam and well-rotted manure, 
passing both through an inch mesh sieve, 
afterwards mixing the tw-o. When lift¬ 
ing use a fork, and so retain the roots. 
Put only a few crocks for drainage iii 
each pot. Have pots of various sizes, so 
as to properly accommodate the roots, and 
make the soil firm around the roots. 
Water thoroughly, then place the plants 
in a cellar, or any cool shed for tw'O days, 
then move to a greenhouse. Only water 
when the soil is approaching dryness, but 
syringe the foliage once or twice every 
day, making sure, however, that it is dry 
at sunset. If given this treatment the 
plants will not receive any severe check. 
It is important that the buds be formed 
on all plants that are lifted. 

Feeding border plants. —These plants 
form roots freely during the summer, and 
practically exhaust ail the nutriment con¬ 
tained in the soil near them. In the 
autumn, when the buds have formed, some 
stimulant should be applied. Liquid- 
manure, not diluted quite so much as that 
used for pot plants, should be given freely. 
If this cannot be obtained, then use arti¬ 
ficial manures, according to the' direc¬ 
tions given with them. 

Staking.— The newer varieties, being 
sturdy and compact growing, do not need 
much staking, but where this has not been 
adequately done a few more stakes should 
be placed to the plants in good time as 
rarely can branches wiiieh have spread out 
through lack of support be again placed 
in their original positiou. G. G. B. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CLIANTHUS TUNICEUS. 

This New Zealand plant forms slender 
branches, 15 feet to 20 feet long, with 
elegant, many-parted, Vetch-like leaves. 
The bright-red flowers, each a couple of 
inches or so long, are borne several to¬ 
gether, in drooping clusters, from the leaf 
axils. Of peculiar shape, the lower petals 
assume a beak-like character, which has 
led to the adoption of the common name 
of Parrot’s-bill-flower in New Zealand. A 
white-flowered variety, though less con¬ 
spicuous than the tyi>e, is worth growing 
as a companion plant. There is also 
another variety with liner and more richly 
coloured flowers than the type. This is 
called magnificus. C. puniceus thrives ex¬ 
cellently against a wall w'itli a south or 
west aspect in Devonshire, Cornwall, or 
other places with a somewhat similar 


gradually reduced. Later the plants will 
be laid on their side, but still afforded a 
stove temperature. A suitable place to 
I winter them is underneath the staging of 
the stove, where there is sufficient atmo¬ 
spheric moisture for their proper keeping. 
—F. W. G._ 

DAFFODILS FOR FORCING, 
j All bulbs that are to lie forced should 
have the pots filled with roots by the time 
they come under the influence of artificial 
warmth. Those who wish to cut good 
Daffodil blooms in the early months of the 
year must not defer lotting until Novem¬ 
ber. The advantage of early {totting is, I 
know, not sufficiently realised by amateurs 
; who either do their own work or have a 
man to come in periodically. There is a 
natural tendency to wait until all traces 
| of summer are gone before preparing for 
spring. Comparatively few amateurs with 
small or moderate-sized gardens think of 



Clianthus puniceus at Colwyn Bay , N. Wales. From a 
photograph sent by Mrs. J. V. Eden. 


climate, and large plants may often be 
seen covered with flow’ers during May and 
June. In less-favoured localities it must 
be grown in a greenhouse, where it does 
well as a rafter or pillar plant. It is not 
a difficult plant to raise from ^eeds, whilst 
cuttings may also be rooted. 

Mrs. J. V. Eden, Colw r yn Bay, who kindly 
sent the photo, from w’hich our illustra¬ 
tion was prepared, favours us with the 
following note:— 

The plant figured was given me five 
years ago by an Irish friend in a 4-inch 
pot. I had it tw’o winters in the pot 
and it would not grow, so I turned it 
out into the position seen in the illus¬ 
tration. It commenced to grow at 
once. The illustration does not show 
it w’ell, but there are flowers wreath¬ 
ing every stem. 


Caladiums. — As the foliage begins to 
fade the amount of water at the roots is 
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buying bulbs before the close of the 
autumn,, but whether the object is to for¬ 
ward them by means of artificial warmth 
or simply to bring them along in a more 
natural w’ay in a cool greenhouse or 
window the preparation w T hich will en¬ 
dow them with the pow’er to throw up 
blooms good in form and colour is all- 
important. I w'ould also counsel those 
who may be intending to purchase bulbs 
for early w r ork to be careful as to the 
quality. The very cheap bulbs may be 
very well for late blooming and planting 
out, but they have not the force to throw' 
up flower-stems satisfactorily under ad¬ 
verse weather conditions, when the skies 
are leaden, the days short, and the neces¬ 
sary warmth is of man's creation. Better 
far have fewer bulbs well grown and 
thoroughly matured. The kinds mostly 
used are, liow’ever, cheap nowadays, so 
that for a few shillings the amateur can 
embellish his greenhouse and window’s all 
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through the early days of spring. Golden 
Spur, The Tenby, the old double ITorsfieldi, 
the old Butter and Eggs, and Poeticus 
ornatus are good and Inex{)ensive. Be 
careful not to give too much warmth in 
the early stages of growih. To obtain 
blooms in the early days of February they 
must be started early in December, but 
must not have more than 50 degs. until 
January, when they may have 10 degs. 
more in the daytime, with a correspond¬ 
ing rise should there be sunshine. 

Byfleet. 


BLUE FLOWERS IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

Blue flow’ers are in a general way much 
admired, whether they are in the open 
ground or in the greenhouse. In this 
latter structure there are several of that 
hue, prominent among them being the 
forms of the African Lily (Agapanthus). 
They have been flowering for some time, 
and there are still many blossoms to ex¬ 
pand. There is a good deal of individual 
variation in the case of this Agapanthus, 
probably the result of raising plants from 
seeds. The showiest is the bold, richly- 
coloured form sometimes met wdth as 
major, while a very distinct variety is 
Mooreanus, with its compact heads of 
rather pale-blue flowers. A notable 
feature of this is that it is quite deci¬ 
duous in the winter. The double-flowered 
Agapanthus I do not care for, as the blos¬ 
soms never expand properly. The 
Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidal is) is 
still flowering, though the best of its 
blossoms are now over. Both the typical 
kind and its w’hite variety are indispens¬ 
able for greenhouse decoration during the 
summer. The large-flowered Lobelia 
tenuior is remarkable for its profusion of 
rich cobalt-blue blossoms. With the sup- 
port of three or four sticks it may be 
grow’ii as a pot plant, while it is also seen 
to considerable advantage when grown in 
a suspended basket. It is very readily 
raised from seed sow’n in the spring. 
Another rich-blue flower that can also be 
increased in this way, though it needs a 
little more warmth than the Lobelia dur¬ 
ing the earlier stages, is Exacum macran- 
thum, the flowers of which, borne in loose, 
terminal heads, are of an intense purplish- 
blue, against which the yellow stamens 
are very noticeable. Though, as above 
stated, it can be raised from seeds, cut¬ 
tings root freely, and plants so obtained 
flow’er in a smaller state than those raised 
from seed. An old plant in gardens is 
Traehelium cceruleum, which might well 
be more used for greenhouse decoration 
than it now- is. The blue - flowered 
members of the genus Brow’allia will keep 
up a display of flow’ers nearly throughout 
the year. The best of them nre : The 
annual Browallia elata (the Forget-me- 
not of the Andes), and two sub-shrubby 
species, namely, B. viscosa (whose small, 
rich-blue flow’ers have a conspicuous white 
eye) and B. speciosa major (whose flowers 
are much larger, but of a less decided blue 
tint). The richly - coloured Lasiandra 
macrantha, wiiose latest name is Tibou- 
ehina macrantha, is just opening its 
earliest blossoms, and under favourable 
conditions a succession will be kept up 
for some time. On the roof the attractive 
porcelain - blue flowers of Plumbago 
capensis are still freely borne, while a 
pretty little, but seldom seen, greenhouse 
climber has been flowering for a very long 
time. This is the Blue Bell Creeper of 
Australia (Sollya heterophylla), whose 
small, bell-shaped flowers are of a rich 
blue colour. It also makes a pretty pot 
plant if allowed to twine naturally 
around a few sticks. W. T. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mignonette. — For winter and spring- 
flowering the plants should be raised 
during the early and latter part of 
August and early in September. This may 
be done either by sowing the seed direct 
into the pots in which the plants are to 
flower or into small GO’S, shifting them on 
when the pots are nicely tilled with roots 
into G-inch and 7-inch pots. Of the two 
methods the latter is found to answer best, 
the spikes of bloom being far superior to 
those obtained from plants that have not 
been repotted. In either case four to five 
plants are sufficient for each ix>t, so that 
rather more than enough seed should be 
sown than will ensure this number of 
plants. Seed of one of the giant-flowered 
forms of Mignonette should be given the 
preference, Champion being a very reliable 
one in every way. The compost should 
consist of two-thirds loam, the remaining 
third being equal parts of well-rotted 
manure and leaf-mould, with the addition 
of small quantities of tine lime rubble and 
some silver sand. A little dried cow 
manure may with advantage be placed 
over the crocks for the roots to feed into 
when the plants are growing vigorously. 
The best place in which to stand the pots 
until germination takes place is a cold 
frame, which, for the time being, should 
be shaded.—A. W. 

Ferns under glass.— When Ferns are re¬ 
quired for cutting, as much air as is con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the plants must 
be given in order that the fronds may be 
hardened. Fronds from plants grown in 
a close, moist atmosphere will when cut 
soon wilt when used in rooms. In rc- 
sjiect of seedling Ferns, these are at pre¬ 
sent better grown in boxes. They can be 
kept in such a case under much more 
equable conditions in the way of moisture 
than can be done when the plants are put 
singly into small pots. In boxes, too, they 
take up less room, but no overcrowding 
ought to be permitted, and they should be 
kept fairly close to the glass.—W. McG. 

Ixoras.—During the latter part of the 
summer the brighter Ixoras are particularly 
valuable in the stove or intermediate house, 
as they supply a tone of colour but little repre¬ 
sented at that season among plants in those 
structures. Most of them may be flowered 
well in pots 5 inches in diameter. They are 
not at all difficult to strike from cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots inserted firmly into 
pots of sandy peat, and placed in a close pro- 
pagating-case m the stove where there is a 
gentle bottom heat. Established plants will 
succeed in a compost made up of equal parts 
of loam and peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver sand. In the cultivation of the different 
Ixoras too dry an atmosphere must be 
guarded against, otherwise the leaves are 
liable to be attacked by thrips. Among the 
numerous varieties that known as I. macro- 
thyrsa or Duffi, with large terminal heads of 
bright-crimson flowers, cannot be grown in 
bush form like the others, as it is only on the 
stout stems that huge heads of flowers are 
produced.—K. R. W. 

Ruellia rosea.—Ruellia portell® is known to 
most plant growers as a useful stove subject, 
but R. rosea does not appear to be so generally 
met with. Although strictly, perhaps, stove 
plants, Ruellias succeed quite well during 
summer and early autumn in an intermediate 
house, and R. rosea is no exception. The 
flowers, if fleeting, are quickly replaced by 
others during the summer, and are of a 
magenta-rose shade, the tube being over 
2 inches in length, while the expanded mouth 
of the bloom is nearly 1J inches across.—K irk. 

Chorozena cordatum splendens.—This is a 
very bright and interesting family of late 
autumn and winter-flowering plants. If well 
grown it will make a very handsome flowering 
plant if given peat or leaf-mould and turfy 
loam freely mixed with sand and the pots well 
drained. It will do very well in association 
with cool greenhouse plants, and is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings or seeds. It will do in 
the open air in summer for several months to 
mature the wood.—E. H. 

Some old Begonias. — Seeing the notice of 
Beeronia Weltoniensis reminded me of several 
other old species of the same family that were 
formerly very useful for decoration in winter 
—namely. Begonia fuchsioides (scarlet), B. 
insignis (pink), and B. manicata, which re¬ 
quired more warmth and produced slender 
apikes of pale-coloured flowers.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

WORK AMONG THE ROSES. 

In an ordinary season most of the budding 
would have been completed by now, but, 
owing to the excessive wet we have had 
this year, the Briers are still full of 
growth. Where this is so it is advisable 
not to hurry the budding, for a bud is 
often “ swamped ” when the stock is too 
full of sap. Whatever class of stock is 
being used remember that low budding is 
best, especially in the case of Brier and 
Manetti cuttings. This enables the scion 
to take more direct nourishment from the 
roots, allows of shallower planting when 
the plants are moved to their permanent 
positions, and also minimises the trouble 
from suckers. After budding, some 
growers earth up the Briers, but in my 
opinion this is bad practice, as it makes 
the buds tender. When the buds are. left 
exposed to the weather they are hardened 
and ripened, and thus are more able to 
withstand the severities of the winter. 
Avoid as far as possible using slecpy-look- 
ing eyes, for even if these live the plants 
resulting from them are often very 
weakly. In the case of very small-wooded 
varieties, such as the Chinas, Polyanthas, 
and some of the Tens, it is better to insert 
the bud just as it is cut from the shoot 
without endeavouring to remove the thin 
piece of wood ns is usually done. 
Standards budded in July should now be 
looked over and the raffia or cotton untied. 
This will prevent the raffia, cutting into 
the swelling shoots, and will also expose 
the bud to the air with beneficial results. 
The 

Rambler Roses will need thinning out 
without delay. Most of them will now be 
making fine young growths, and it is these 
that we ought to encourage, for from them 
we shall obtain the finest show of blossom 
next season. Ho not be afraid to cut 
plenty of old wood out, for where only 
three or four young shoots are left a mag¬ 
nificent display of bloom will result next 
June. Tie these young shoots carefully to 
supports to prevent injury from wind, etc. 

Pests. —The rainy season seems to have 
considerably checked the various pests— 
especially mildew. As a rule, the second 
wave of mildew is now forging ahead and 
laying up trouble for the next spring by 
distributing the winter spores of the 
fungus, which after lying In the ground all 
winter start the disease next season. 
These winter spores are produced on the 
white woolly mildew that is seen on the 
wood and seed-pods at this time of the 
year. Where the smallest piece of this 
form of mildew is seen it should be 
scraped off and burned. In the ease of an 
epidemic the trees may be sprayed with a 
good fungicide, such as V. 2 K., to keep 
the pest under. Red-rust and black-spot 
will often cause the foliage of Roses to 
drop prematurely. If this is seen to be 
the ease care must be taken to collect all 
infected leaves and burn them at once. 
The winter spores of both diseases are de¬ 
veloped on the foliage, and by burning the 
infected leaves we greatly lessen the lia¬ 
bility to a recurrence of the disease next 
season. As a preventive measure spray 
the bushes with potassium sulphide next 
spring before the foliage bursts. 

Pot Roses.— Plants intended for early 
forcing that have been plunged outside 
should now be brought in, and repotted if 
they require it. Many growers defer this 
work until later in the year, but much is 
lost by so doing. The earlier repotting is 
done the more chance has the plant of 
making plenty of new root before the cold 
nights set in. The plants should be well 
watered some days before repotting is com¬ 
menced. Reduce the ball of earth as much 


as possible without injuring the iroung 
fibrous roots, and thoroughly clean the pot 
and crocks before use. A good potting 
compost can be made up of two parts rich 
loam, one part leaf-soil, one part well- 
decayed manure, with a little grit or sand, 
and about a 48 potful of bone-flour to a 
barrow-load of compost. Thoroughly mix, 
finally passing the compost through a fine 
sieve. The lumpy portion can be retained 
and a little placed over the top of the 
crocks. Good potting soil should bind on 
being pressed and readily become fine 
again on being rubbed between the hands. 
Let the increase in the size of the pot 1 m» 
as slight as possible, for Roses seem to 
flower much more freely when cramped a 
little. After repotting plunge the pots in 
fibre or well-seasoned ashes. Water 
should be given at first through a rose 
until the soil has become settled, after 
which moisture may be supplied in the 
usual way. Eglantine. 


ROSE CUTTINGS. 

A good number of cuttings of varieties 
which succeed best on their own roots 
will now be put in. These will consist of 
Teas, Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Chinas, and 
Hybrid Perpetuals principally. Cuttings 
of a few Ramblers and miscellaneous 
Roses will be inserted also. For this pur¬ 
pose a sheltered position, either in the 
open garden or on a border, is selected. 
On this occasion it will be in the open 
garden the soil of whieli has not been too 
recently manured and is in fairly firm 
condition. The cuttings are dibbled in in 
rows 1 foot apart, with a distance of 
G inches between the cuttings. A little 
sand is dropped into each hole liefore in¬ 
serting the cuttings, which are made very 
firm. To see that the cuttings rest on a 
firm base and are made secure are two 
imiHJitant details that should have strict 
attention. The cuttings should be made 
from stout pieces of w'ood w’liich have 
flowered, and if they can be had with a 
heel they strike the more readily. Each 
lot of cuttings should be correctly labelled 
when taken from the bushes, “and stout, 
labels which will not quickly decay are 
best for writing the names and the number 
of cuttings of each particular variety 
upon. The names of the varieties and the 
order of their positions in the rows should 
be entered in a book. G. P. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambling and Climbing Roses, having 
finished flowering for the season, it is 
essential that a general and final pruning 
should be given them, cutting out old wood 
freely, relying on basal shoots solely 
where the w T all or whatever they are 
trained to does not exceed in height what 
one may reasonably expect the young 
growths to attain in length in a season. 
Where walls, pillars, or pergolas are high 
retain a few two and three-year-old 
shoots, cutting them back to irregular 
levels to a strong bud, thus encouraging 
the production of strong-flowering growths 
part of the way up, which will even¬ 
tually reach the summit. These, together 
with shoots from the base, will clothe the 
whole from bottom to top. Pruning at 
the present time not only relieves one of 
having to do it in the spring, but greatly 
assists in the ripening of the current 
year’s growths by allowing more sun¬ 
light and air to reach them, thus to a 
certain extent ensuring perfect and plen¬ 
tiful bloom.—F. W. G. 

Rose Hiawatha.—This is doing very well 
this season. On pillars it is bearing a wealth 
of its bright Bingle flowers, and is showing ite 
beauty in a specially high degree. There ap¬ 
pears to be a little variation, possibly due to 
soil or to the stock on which it is budded. My 
plants are on their own roots.—S cotch Bosb. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. some attractive autumn 

- FRUITS. 

BERBERIS SANGUINEA. The attractive character of the fruits of 

This is one of a large number of new | “wny kinds of trees and shrubs is so great 
species of Berberis that have been intro- | that it is worth while to plant solely for 
dueed to European gardens during the last autumn effect, arid many beautiful pic- 
twenty years. It was one of the earlier I tures can be made by the judicious group- 
introductions, for seeds were received by ing of berried plants. This is specially 
M. Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres in desirable in establishments where autumn 
1808, and six years later a figure of the is the recognised period for house parties 
plant appeared in “ Fruticetum Vilmori- and the grounds require to be at their 
nianum,” page 10. Like the other new brightest. But it is not alone in the 
kinds, it is of Chinese origin, this parti- I garden that these showy, fruited plants 



Berberis sanguined. 


cular plant being found in Szecliuen.' 
Mature plants are said to grow over 0 feet 
high, but it does not appear to lie of very 
rapid growth. The leaves are evergreen, 
dark green in colour, with spiny margins, 
the branches armed with long sharp 
spines, as so well shown in the illustration 
of part of a branch we give to-day. The 
yellow r flowers have red stalks and are 
succeeded by blue-black fruits. In addi¬ 
tion to the type a dwarfer and more com¬ 
pact variety has been introduced under 
the name of nnna. Both are very graceful 
plants, and can be planted in ordinary 
garden soil almost anywhere, for they 
apiiear to be quite hardy. D. 


should be used, for their inclusion about 
the outskirts of plantations helps to 
brighten the countryside, whilst informal 
groups in parks and other places find 
many admirers. Some of them have an 
i economic value, for they are quite whole- 
| some, and although distasteful in a raw' 
! state make excellent jelly. Many of the 
! most attractive berried plants are 
amongst the easiest possible plants to 
■ grow', thriving in a great variety of soils, 
and requiring no special attention once 
they are established. 

The common Row an or Mountain Ash 
j (Pyrus Aucuparia) is one of the brightest 
I subjects we possess during August and 


September, or until the birds strip the 
trees, for the coral-red berries are pro¬ 
duced with great freedom whether the 
trees are growing on an exposed mountain 
side in the Scottish Highlands, on si 
Surrey Heath, or in the garden. One of 
the most distinct of several varieties is 
fructu luteo, with yellow' berries, whilst 
dulcis, or moraviea as it is now' called, 
has larger and sweeter fruits than the 
type which are used in Moravia for 
various domestic purposes. The American 
Mountain Ash (P. americana) is closely 
allied to the common Row'an, and is as 
beautiful, whilst the variety nana is excel¬ 
lent for small gardens. It is of rather 
close habit and bears very large heads of 
bright red fruit. 

The Aiiia gkouf of the Pyrus family 
also includes a number of trees with 
show'y fruits. The white Beam Tree (P. 
aria) is an attractive tree or shrub in 
many places, particularly on chalk, where, 
ns a wild tree, it makes commons and 
hedgerows bright, but some of the 
, varieties are even better, particularly 
grreca, with orange and red fruits, ami 
majestica, the best of all, which has large 
silvery leaves and fine coral-red fruits 
•larger than those of the type. P. inter¬ 
media, P. pinnatifida, and P. rotundifolia 
are others of this group that stand out 
prominently by reason of their rich- 
coloured fruits. Amongst the Crab Apples 
are many that are both showy and useful. 
The larger ones, such ns John Downie, 
Transcendent, and Dartmouth Crabs, are 
all bright coloured. The fruits make ex¬ 
cellent jelly, while the red Apples of P. 
boccata and P. premifolia, particularly 
the variety cerasiformis, are very beauti¬ 
ful and also of value for jelly. Then there 
are the yellow fruits of P. ltingo and the 
large, curious red Apples of P. Nied- 
wetzkyana, which are distinct from any¬ 
thing else in the family. 

The wild Roses offer many kinds with 
beautiful fruit. One of the finest is the 
Japanese It. rugosa with hips more than 
1 inch across, w'hich are sometimes made 
into jelly. The hips of the common Dog 
Rose and those of the Sweet Briar are 
familiar objects throughout the country, 
but they are not so attractive as the 
fruits of the Himalayan and Chinese It. 
macrophylla, the bright red hips of R. 
sertata (a new kind from China), the 
coral-red fruits of R. alpina and its 
variety pyrenaiea, R. californica, and 
many other kinds. The Gooseberry-like 
fruits of It. pomifera are Interesting alike 
by reason of their red colour and hair- 
dotted surface, whilst the spiny fruits of 
It. microphylla are very fragrant. 

Among CotONEASTEas are many species, 
old and new. which have decidedly attrac¬ 
tive fruits. The well-known large bush or 
small tree, C. frigida, from the Himalaya, 
is perhaps the best of all, for throughout 
autumn it is loaded with large flat heads 
of coral-red berries. The dark purple, or 
almost black, fruits of C. bacillaris are 
not so showy as those of the last named, 
but their dark colour is shown to 
advantage by the profusion of the berries. 
Another old kind with scarlet and orange 
fruits is found in C. Simoni, whilst the 
evergreen kinds, C. buxifolia and C. 
microphylla have red fruits. Amongst 
new ones C. bullata, with rich red berries, 
is one of the best, whilst C. Dielsiana (C. 
applnnata) is also very attractive. C. 
rotundifolia bears bright red fruits which 
are carried until late spring. Two free- 
fruiting kinds are also found in C. 
Francheti and C. paunosa, whilst the 
scarlet berries of the wide-spreading C. 
horizontalis are very pretty amongst the 
orange and red of the decaying leaves. 
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The various Thorns or Crat.ec.us pro¬ 
vide a generous display of red and yellow 
fruit. Tlie common ones, C. raonogyna 
and oxyacanthoides, are attractive 
whether grown as trees or hedges, but 
the varieties of the former, fusca, fres- 
cata, macTocarpa, and granatensis have 
liner and more highly-coloured fruit, 
whilst in the variety a urea the haws arc 
yellow. C. mollis and C. coccinea are two 
of the finest-fruited American kinds, the 
haws in each ease being large and rich 
red. Then there are such kinds as Kolor- 
kowi, maeracantha, pinnatifida, Cms- 
galli and varieties, prunifolia and cor- 
data, all very beautiful in fruit. C. 
orientalis bears scarlet and yellow fruits, 
and the Apple-like haws of the allied C. 
tanaectifolia arc conspicuous for their 
size, yellow colouring, and scattered, leaf¬ 
like bracts which occur on the skin. Both 
these haws and the haws of C. Azarolus 
are sometimes eaten. Another very fine 
lTee-fruiting Thorn is C. punctata, its 
large red fruits, or, in the case of the 
variety xanthocarpa, yellow fruits, being 
♦lotted with brown. 

Pyracantiia, now kept distinct, but 
sometimes included amongst the Cratae¬ 
gus, provides several free-fruiting ever¬ 
green kinds, the best being coccinea, the 
fine red-fruited shrub so often grown 
against houses, but also suitable for the 
open ground in many parts of the 
country. In addition there are the 
orange-fruited angustifolia and the red- 
berried crenulata. 

Cydoma offers a number of species, the 
most familiar being the common Quince, 
C. vulgaris, and the Japanese Quince (O. 
japonica). But the dwarf C. Mauiei is 
also effective, for its yellow fruits are 
very fragrant. The fruits of either of the 
Quinces may be used for jelly. 

The fruits of the various kinds of Rubus 
are alike showy and useful, but if not 
gathered as soon as ripe they are soon 
taken by birds. Bcrberis vulgaris bears 
large quantities of scarlet berries that can 
be used for jelly, whilst the fruits of 
others, such as B. aquifolium, Darwini, 
Lycium aristatu, etc., can be used for the 
same purpose. The new B. Wilsome and 
B. subcauliata are good fruiting kinds. 

Euonymus euroi’.eur, the common 
Spindle-tree, is very pretty !>oth in wood¬ 
land and garden, its red fruits and 
orange-red seeds being very showy. E. 
latifolius and E. amerieanus have larger 
fruits of the same colour, whilst E. 
planipes, E. sanguineus, and E. yedoemsis 
are eqully attractive. Celastrus artieu- 
latus and C. scandcns are climbing shrubs 
:i lliocl to the Euonymuses. and they have 
orange-coloured fruits with orange-scarlet 
s(K'ds, which hang until the New Year. 
The orange fruits of the Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippoplue rhnmnoides) usually remain 
on the bushes until spring, for they are 
distasteful to birds. Amongst the 
Viburnums are numerous kinds with 
handsome fruit, specially noticeable being 
V. Opulus, V. lantana, V. rhytidophyilum, 
and V. dilatatum. Amongst the Loni- 
ccras likewise are found many shrubs witli 
bright-coloured berries, whilst the white 
fruits of Symphoricarpus racemosus are 
always appreciated. A dwarf shrub with 
attractive berries is Gaultheria proeum- 
bons, whilst the black berries of Em- 
IHdrum nigrum, another dwarf shrub, are 
also effective. Hollies of various kinds 
are responsible for an Imposing display 
from September throughout winter, and 
Arbutus ITiedo carries its orange and rod 
fruits throughout late summer. The 
cones of various Tines, Firs, and Spruces 
are interesting and often effective, whilst 
such fruits as the round, thin, mem¬ 
branous Ptelca trifoliata, the disc-like 


Paliurus australis, the long, broad pods of 
Gleditschia triaeantbos, the purple, spiny 
pods of Robinia Ilelseyi, the feathery 
plumes of Rhus eotinus, and the stiff, 
erect, red fruits of Rhus typhina, the 
bladder-like fruits of Oolutea arborescens, 
Kmlreutoria pauiculata, and the various 
Staphyleas have all ,their social attrac¬ 
tions, although they lack the bright colour 
of many of the subjects previously men¬ 
tioned. D. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Giant Beans.— In The Times of Wednes¬ 
day, September 1, is the following: — 
GIANT SCARLET RUNNERS. 

nOW TO INCREASE THE CROP. 

An interest inf? feature of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s fortnightly ex¬ 
hibition in Vincent - square, West¬ 
minster, yesterday, was a display of 
Runner Beans by Metwrs. Sutton and 
Sons, of Reading, showing how the size 
of the pod had been increased by selec¬ 
tion in the past twenty-five years from 
the common Scarlet and kindred varie¬ 
ties about 4A inches in length to the 
“ Best of All,” which grows to from 
14J inches to 16 inches. By growing 
ibis variety it is claimed that the 
gardener secures three or four times 
the crop without the necessity of in¬ 
creasing the ground space. The Beans 
grow big without growing coarse and 
there is a large amount of "flesh” to 
cut up. 

We think the good cook and the epicure 
who does not like his Beans 1G inches long 
and cut up will not be grateful for this 
boasted gain. All who use green Beans 
know that the best for the table are the 
small and moderate-sized ones gathered 
quite young. The giants might do for 
pigs. 

Potato King Edward VII.— I have grown 
this Potato ever since it was put into com¬ 
merce. Looking through a large breadth 
of it recently its massive, glossy, dark 
green haulm apfieared to dwarf that of 
British Queen, Up-to-date, Sir John 
Llewellyn, and others grown in the same 
quarter. King Edward VII. is not only a 
heavy cropper and a handsome tuber in¬ 
dividually, hut it possesses good keeping 
qualities and is of remarkably good flavou’r 
when cooked. The flesh is rather yellow¬ 
ish, but I find that yellow-fleshed Potatoes 
arc, as a rule, of excellent quality. As 
King Edward VII. is a robust grower 
plenty of space must l>e allowed for its 
development, the minimum distance be¬ 
tween the lines being not less than 2 feet 
G inches. Indeed, where room can be 
afforded it would pay to allow 3 feet from 
line to line.—W. McG., Bat mac. 

Potato Puritan. —Those who esteem good 
quality in a Potato might very well plant a 
breadth of Puritan. It is not. perhaps, one of 
the heaviest croppers, but the tubers are of a 
uniform size, and there are no small ones. 
Puritan prefers a moist, warm soil, and as 
the haulm is not of excessive growth the 
variety may he planted fairly closely. It is of 
excellent quality when cooked, and may be 
classed among the most reliable of the second- 
early Potatoes.— Kirk. 


TOMATO PREPARATIONS. 
Tomato jam is not much made in Great 
Britain, but it is a very useful preserve, 
and, once the taste for it is acquired, 
people become very fond of it. Chutneys 
and sauces are always liked, and when 
there is a good supply ,of Tomatoes in a 
garden a few bottles should always be 
made for home use. Those preparations 
can also be made from the green Tomatoes 
which will not ripen at the end of the 
season, and have an entirely different 
flavour from those made from the ripe 
fruit. 

Green Tomato sauce. —Take 10 lb. of 
green Tomatoes, 2 lb. of English Onions, 
I oz. each of allspice, powdered pinnamou, 


crushed Cloves, £ lb. of salt, £ oz. of 
Celery-seed, and 2 lb. of sugar. Slice the 
Tomatoes thinly and chop the Onions, then 
mix with the rest of the ingredients. Place 
in a large preserving-pan with 2 quarts of 
strong brown vinegar. Set the’whole over 
a clear fire and boil the mixture for an 
hour, then rub the whole through a sieve 
and return to the pan. Simmer for an 
hour longer. The mixture must be con¬ 
stantly stirred or else it will burn. Heat 
some bottles until very hot and fill with 
the boiling sauce. When cold, cork tightly 
and dip the tops of the bottles into melted 
bottling-wax. This sauce will keep good 
for at least a year. 

Tomato sauce. —Take G lb. of firm red 
Tomatoes and slice them into an enamelled 
preserving-pan, add 2 lb. of chopped Onions, 
£ oz. of garlic, and twenty Cloves, crushed. 
Add a cupful of vinegar and boil until the 
Tomatoes are pulped, then rub through a 
sieve. Return the pulp to the pan with a 
pint of brown vinegar, £ oz. of ground 
ginger, 2 oz. salt, £ lb. of brown sugar, and 
a large piueh of cayenne pepper. The 
amount of cayenne pepper depends on in¬ 
dividual tastes, as some people like their 
sauces hotter than others. Boil sharply 
for an hour, or until of the right thick¬ 
ness. Pour into bottles as in the previous 
recipe. 

Tomato chutney.— Slice G lb. of large 
red Tomatoes into a large enamelled-ware 
basin, add 2 lb. of stoned purple cookiug 
Plums, 2 lb. of sliced sour Apples, 1 lb. of 
stoned Raisins, 2 lb. of brown sugar, £ lb. 
of salt, £ oz. of cayenne pepper, 1 oz. of 
ground ginger, 1 oz. of Shallots, 1 oz. of 
garlic, and 1 quart of strong brown vine¬ 
gar. Bruise all the ingredients with a 
wooden spoon before adding the vinegar. 
Place in a sunny window for three days, 
taking care to cover the basin with netting 
to keep out the flies. On the fourth day 
turn the contents of the basin into a pre¬ 
serving-pan and simmer until the whole is 
pulped and thick. Rub through a sieve 
and return the pulp to the preserving-pan 
and boil up again. Pour into large- 
mouthed bottles and stand in a sunny 
window for a day, then cork and store for 
future use. 

Green Tomato preserve. — Cut two 
large Lemons into very thin slices across 
the fruit and place in a pan with 3 lb. of 
sugar and a small cupful of water. Set 
the pan over a very gentle tire until the 
sugar has melted, then simmer gently for 
fifteen minutes. Cut 4 lb. of small green 
Tomatoes into quarters. Larger Tomatoes 
should be cut so that the shape may be the 
same as the quarters. Add the Tomatoes 
to the syrup aud simmer gently until they 
look transparent and clear. The addition 
of £ lb. of sliced preserved ginger will vary 
this preserve. It should be poured into 
small glass jars, taking care that the lemon 
slices are equally distributed through the 
whole. This preserve should always be 
kept for three months before it is eaten, as 
it improves greatly with keeping. 

Tomato jam— Take G lb. of large red 
Tomatoes and plunge into boiling water 
for a minute. This loosens the skin and 
the peel can be removed without any diffi¬ 
culty. Slice the fruit and place in a pan 
with 4£ lb. of sugar and 1 oz. of crushed 
root ginger. Tie a pinch of cayenne pepper 
in a small piece of muslin and add to the 
jam. Simmer gently until the jam looks 
clear, taking care to remove the scum as 
it rises. Remove the cayenne pepper and 
pour the jam into small glass jars, and 
cover with parchment paper in the usual 
way. This recipe can be varied by using 
preserved ginger instead of the roo't ginger, 
or sliced Lemon ns in the previous recipe. 

H. T. C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WATER AND WATERSIDE PLANTS. 
Those who contemplate planting should 
endeavour to see a good collect ion, 
which is a continual Rource of beauty 
and interest during the summer. Some of 
them may be seen in our public parks, but 
they are usually planted lu such a manner 
that their beauty is rarely Been. Often 
they are confined to artificial tanks having 
a hard and bare outline which can never 
lend itself to an artistic effect, while 
often in these tanks they have grown into 
n mass which has covered the whole sur¬ 
face. whereas a certain amount of free 
water should be visible. To see a good 
collection growing naturally one must get 
out into the country. 


(Guelder Rose) should never be forgotten. 
It forms a tall, slender shrub, and the 
flowers, which appear during early sum¬ 
mer, are succeeded by large clusters of 
handsome red berries. The effect of n 
large group of this, well berried, with the 
sun shining on them, is brilliant. The 
common Guelder Rose is also an excellent 
shrub for the waterside when in early 
summer it is covered with its snowball¬ 
like flowers. The Spindle-tree (Euonyinus) 
is an attractive small tree when covered 
with flowers in spring and myriads of red 
fruits in the autumn. E. europreus, E. 
angustifolius. and E. latifollus planipes 
are three of the most beautiful forms. 
On the edges of the water and in certain 
positions reaching well beyond, masses of 
the flowering Rush, the large yellow Iris, 
Iris sibirica, and I. Ka*mpferi on the hanks, 


of pale lilac blooms, deserves a place where 
a large sheet of water is being dealt with, 
and the Arrow Head is one of the best of 
waterside plants, producing its spikes of 
single and double white flowers in the 
greatest profusion IS inches above the 
water during August and onwards. The 
large Water Forget-nm-not should not be 
forgotten, as nothing is more beautiful for 
boggy places. It should be used in associa¬ 
tion with the Kingcups, of which Caltha 
iKilypetela, with its large hammered gold 
flowers and immense leaves, is the best. 
For the edge of the water and little 
streams Caltlm pnlustrfs and its varieties 
are excellent, and produce an abundance 
of blossom long l>efore many things awake 
from their winter's sleep. The Canadian 
Rice is a tine arching Grass, reaching f> feet 
in height and hearing in favourable dis- 



Sccnc on lower pond, Gravetyc. 


The Sweet Alder, which in August and 
early September is loaded with its white 
flowers, is never so happy as when nenr 
the w'atorshie, where it makes a shrub 
from fl feet to S feet high. Tim Red Dog¬ 
woods are beautiful in winter. The 
Willows, planted at points of vantage, 
should never be omitted, ns few things 
can surpass them cither in summer or 
winter. Groups of the Rod Willow' cut 
dowm each year are as effective or more 
so than the Dogwoods in winter. The 
Rosemary-leaved Willow' so treated is a 
beautiful shrub, at its best during sum¬ 
mer. Groups of the deciduous Cypress 
should not be forgotten, the pale yellowish- 
green foliage being very telling when 
viewed from a distance, the tree, when 
old, throwing up from the roots knees 
several feet high. Viburnum Opulus 
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the Giant Rulrush from fi feet to S feet in 
height and standing w r ell out into the 
water, and the Great Reed Mace, with 
sword-shaped leaves nnd large brown club 
or cat’s tail-like flowers wbicli stand from 
0 feet to S feet high, may also be grown. 
The liur Reed is another fine plant having 
sword-shaped leaves from which emerge 
branched spikes of brownish flowers that 
are succeeded by ovoid fruits. The Sweet 
Sedge is one of the most graceful plants I 
know’, having long, slender, crinkled leaves 
5 feet or more in height, which give off a 
sweet perfume w hen crushed. The flowers 
are interesting but not conspicuous, the 
beauty of this plant lying in its slender, 
handsome, arching leaves. It should be 
allowed to rench out into the water to get 
the best effect. The 

Water Plantain, with its tall, erect sprays 


triots purple plumes during late summer. 
The effect of this Grass, which turns 
almost white in winter, is excellent. 
Phragmitis communis (the common Reed) 
is a handsome stout Grass reaching 10 foot 
in height. In my case it is planted in a 
long, wide lino along the edge of the lower 
end of a large lake, and in this way forms 
a most excellent breakwater, preventing 
the continual sapping away of the banks. 
In late summer and autumn it throw’s up 
its feathery plumes freely, and in winter 
its tall straw-coloured stems are very wel¬ 
come. Cyperos Iougus (Sweet Galingale) 
is a rare and beautiful plant of erect 
growth, the stems, each between 4 feet and 
5 feet in height, bearing during July and 
August umbels of reddish-brown flowers, 
from the base of which issue three or four 
long, drooping leaves. Seirpus sylvaticus 
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is another fine plant, which flowers In June 
at the extremities of the growths, which 
are about 3 feet high. The flowers are 
greenish-brown. The Royal Fern must 
not be forgotten. The rosy and yellow 

Loosestrifes should be grouped, when 
they will light up the waterside with 
their brightly - coloured flowers. With 
me Lysimachia vulgaris has formed a 
perfect thicket and appears to smother 
everything in its vicinity. The various 
Cnrexes are also interesting for this 
work. Among Spiraeas, S. Aruncus has 
no peer when well placed, its great 
feathery white plumes being very striking, 
while S. gigantea, with its rather flat- 
topped flower-heads, is a fine subject and 
reaches 0 feet in height. S. kamtschatica 
rosea, S. Davidiana, and S. palmata rosea 
are a few other good sorts. Golden Rods 
intermixed with some of the light Reeds 
are useful and quickly form large colonies 
which become masses of yellow during late 
summer. Anchusa italics is a most effec¬ 
tive plant by the waterside, large groups 
having been beautiful this year. The 
Gentian Blue of the Anchusa being 
quite a new tone of colour for this type of 
gardening its use may well be extended. 

Monkshoods are quite at home near water, 
and are very desirable, ns they flower 
during July and August, when the various 
shades of blue are very welcome. The 
Giant Water Dock and Saxifraga peltata, 
the latter having large round leaves which 
turn crimson in the autumn, are both fine 
things for this purpose, and should be 
grouped by themselves. Ranunculus 
Lingua (Great Si>enrw’ort) is a striking 
plant which grows in the shallow water 
and reaches a height of 3 feet or more and 
bears for many months numerous large 
yellow flowers each 2 inches across. R. 
aquatilis (Water Crowfoot), floating on 
the surface of the water, throws up 
myriads of small white flowers in early 
summer. Aponogeton distachyon (Cape 
Pond Flower) should be in every collec¬ 
tion, for, when established, masses of 
flowers appear during the greater part of 
the summer. The curiously-shaped flowers 
lie just on the surface of the water. There 
are other varieties, some of which are con¬ 
sidered improvements on the typo, A. 
grnndiflorum being one of the best. 
Villarsia nymphacoides (Yellow' Buckbcan), 
although a native, is rarely seen well 
grown. It has small round leaves each 
about 4 inches across, which resemble 
those of a small Water Lily, and numer¬ 
ous yellow flow’ers which stand well up 
above the water. This is very happy 
in water from 18 inches to 2 feet deep. A 
large group of this pretty plant averaging 
13 yards long by 10 yards wdde had on 
July 20th over a thousand flowers open. 
Villarsia reuiformis is a new form which 
has come to hand this season and one of 
great promise, having erect branching 
sprays of single, woolly, yellow flow’ers, 
which stand from 9 inches to a foot out of 
the water. V. ornata is similar in flower, 
but has much shorter stems and more com¬ 
pact leaves. Stenanthinum robustum 
(Mountain Fleece) is a tall and most grace¬ 
ful plant W'liieh is seen at its best in a 
damp i>osition, wdiere it attains to a height 
of feet and develops beautiful long white 
plumes. Globe Flowers adapt themselves to 
the moist conditions prevailing, and 
colonics of them in various shades of 
yellow are most attractive during late 
spring and early summer. Once planted, 
they will take care of themselves and in¬ 
crease in beauty. 

IIf.merocai.lis (Day Lilies).—The best 
place for those short-lived flow’ers is by 
the water. They w’ill grow in almost any 
position, and. if a careful selection of early 
and late flowering varieties is made and 


planted in groups of one colour, the flower¬ 
ing season will be considerably extended. 
Seneclo Olivorum, S. Wilsome, and S. 
Veitchi are in their element by the water, 
and the scorching of their broad leaves— 
so often an eyesore when used in borders— 
is rarely seen. The Willow Herb, in its 
rose and w'hite forms, is perfectly happy 
here in large groups growing beneath the 
light shade of trees. The Giant Mul- 
gediurn and Chicory are good for this 
purpose and very effective when in bloom. 
The Polygonums should not be omitted, 
as these, especially the giant forms, such 
as P. sachalinense and P. cuspidatum, 
have much beauty both as fine-foliaged or 
flowering plants, but they should l>e 
thoughtfully placed, otherwise difficulty 
will be experienced in keeping them under 
control. 

Water Lilies. — Beautiful ns all the 
foregoing plants are, none of them can 
equal these magnificent plants. Since the 
introduction of the coloured varieties water 
gardens have been beautified beyond 
imagination. Hardy as the Bulrush and 
as easy to grow, no one possessing even 
the smallest pool should be without them. 
Commencing to bloom during early June 
they continue until w r ell into the autumn. 
A great deal has been written as to the 
planting and after treatment of W T ater 
Lilies. The writers generally recommend 
that the Lilies should be planted in a good 
fibrous loam, with manure, etc., added, at 
a depth of from IS inches to 2 feet, which 
is quite right up to a point, and here it is 
w’ell to explain that, although this is sound 
advice, it must not be presumed that, they 
will not succeed at a greater depth. A 
group standing far out in the open water 
here is happy and flowering in profusion 
in 11 feet of w'ater, and has done so for 
years, whereas others equally happy have 
barely 9 inches of water covering them. 
This show’s how adaptable are these beauti¬ 
ful plants to different depths of water. 
Much has been said as to the thinning of 
the plauts, but unless extra fine quality 
flow’ers are required I do not think this 
necessary unless the water surface is very 
limited. The largest lake here was 
originally an old liainmer-pond. This 
w’as afterwards dammed up and 
has now' a good depth of muddy 
dejK>sit in it; in this the Lilies 
wore planted, sometimes in the natural 
bottom and at other times on mounds in 
order to bring them nearer the surface. 
They have spread awray into the w'ater to 
such an extent that the mounds are no 
longer visible. On a group of Marliacea 
Ohromatella I counted over 500 fully-open 
blooms of good size on July 29th. When 
planting W'ater Lilies select positions 
where the sun may reach them for a good 
part of the day. Tall subjects should not 
be planted on the banks, as the Lilies 
should be seen from the paths. Open 
spaces should be left for that purpose or 
very dwarf subjects employed. Where 
large areas of water are to be dealt with 
all the various forms can be employed and 
a good selection should include all the 
strong-grow'ing Marliacea forms, the 
Laydekeri and odorata groups, and many 
other beautiful forms, including our native 
kinds. From small areas the Marliacea 
group should be omitted, as they are so 
vigorous and take up too much space; 
use a selection of the smaller and less 
vigorous kinds, of which there are many. 

Enemies. — The W'ater Lily has its 
enemies in the water hen, which wmlks 
about on the leaves and pecks the fully- 
open flow'ers to pieces. The water rat will 
collect quite a number of flowers and buds 
in a single night, and, after eating a small 
portion, will pile them up in a heap on the 
side of the water. The water rat is very 


destructive to other waterside plants, 
especially the Bulrush, the yellow Iris, 
Sagittaria, etc., which it bites off into 
small pieces right down to the level of the 
w’ater. Another enemy, especially w’bere 
the w'ater has little or no movement and 
at times becomes stagnant, is the caddis- 
fly, the grubs of w'hich eat holes all over 
the leaves and often sever them from the 
plant altogether. E. Markham. 

S ussex. 

•- For years our ponds, streamlets, 

and lakes were left very much to them¬ 
selves, no thought being bestowed on the 
plants useful for beautifying their surface 
or margin. Gradually, however, water 
plants are coining to the front, and an 
imiietus has resulted from the introduc¬ 
tion of the many charming new hybrid 
Nymphceas, which are now largely grown. 
As yet many of the best hybrids are scarce, 
and care will be needed on the larger 
pieces of ornamental w'ater wdiere water- 
fowd are encouraged. In planting the 
choicer kinds some care is necessary when 
sinking them into their places. Planting 
is best carried out at the end of April or 
early in May, a simple way being to put 
the plants with some soil into shallow 
baskets, and sink them to the bottom of 
the lake or pond where you intend them 
to grow'. Before the basket has decayed 
the plant will have anchored Itself to the 
bottom by fresh roots. A natural mud 
bottom is best for Water Lilies, but they 
can be grow’n in tanks, the bottoms of 
w r hich are covered wdtli a layer of heavy 
loamy soil about 1 foot in depth, allowing 
about 2 feet of water over this. 

Among the hybrid kinds that have been 
introduced w r e think that the earlier-raised 
ones are the best, the flowers being finer 
and the plants altogether stronger in 
growdh. _ _ 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Iris ochroleuoa gigantea.— This is one 
of the most stately of our Irises. I have 
grown it now for some years, and, w’hen in 
bloom, it is always admired. Usually the 
flowers open with me about the end of 
I June or early in July; this year they were 
somewhat earlier. The clumps are grow- 
! ing on a border having a south aspect, and 
in this position they never fail to bloom, 
but on a shady border, or, rather, a border 
where only the afternoon sun reaches it, 
the blossoms are few. This, I think, can 
be accounted for because there the 
rhizomes do not get properly ripened as is 
the case with those planted on the south 
border. This Iris w’ill grow in ordinary 
garden soil so long as the sun can reach 
it. From the time the flower-buds form 
it should be supplied with plenty of water, 
and liquid manure from time to time im¬ 
proves it.— Leahukst. 

Double Rockets. — These are not very 
often seen nowadays, and I think the 
reason is mainly because if the plants are 
left too long in the same spot they die off. 
While one of the conditions to the success¬ 
ful culture of most hardy plants seems to 
bo time to establish themselves, the Double 
Rocket must be looked upon as an excep¬ 
tion to the rule, for to keep the plants in 
condition they must be disturbed every 
two or three years, and, if possible, planted 
in a fresh place. Failing this, they should 
be taken up, even if they have to be 
planted in the same position. I have 
found that, if left to themselves like other 
things, they soon show signs of canker and 
dwindle away.— Leaiiubst. 

Mimulus Iuteu8.— The typical M. luteus 
varies considerably in different localities, 
its beauty largely depending upon the con¬ 
ditions in which it grows. In some places 
the flowers are small and narrow, and in 
others much larger and W’ith broad eeg- 
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incnts. I have been recently in a part of 
the country where there is a very pood 
form of this Monkey Flower by the sides 
of the streams and ditches. It has been 
largely utilised in cottage gardens and 
adds much to the beauty of the little front 
plots. Some varieties apparently derived 
from M. luteus are to be seen, several of 
these being marked with crimson aud of 
undoubted value for the garden. M. 
Burnetl, the hybrid between M. luteus and 
M. cuprous. Is dwarfer than these, and 1 
think thoso to which I refer may be M. 
luteus sports.— $5. Aiinott. 

Colchicum giganteum. — This is not 
superior to a good form of Colchicuin 
sreciosum in point of beauty, but gener¬ 
ally blooms later, an undoubted advantage, 
as dwarf plants suitable for the Grass, the 
front of the border, or tin* rock garden 
are then rather scarce. The colour is a 


small i»ot8 partly tilled with Moss and 
placed on the tops of the stakes should be 
set at once. These should L>e examined 
each morning and any insects found therein 
dropped into a tin partly filled with 
paraffin. 

Carnations: Spring versus autumn plant¬ 
ing. — Opinions diner as to this, but 1 have 
for years favoured spring planting, unless the 
work could be done early in autumn. When 
planted in late uutumn the soil gets cold and 
no root action takes place. Added to this 
there is the danger of the roots perishing. 
When planting is done in spring the roots go 
away at one*, and thn plants no! having been 
cut from the old plants where layered, there 
has been support from these. Douset. 

Sweet William seeds. I have just been 
gathering seeds of Sweet Williams, and those 
who keep a. good strain whan they have it 
ought to lose no time in wearing what they 
require. Purely have I seen seeds po plentiful 
or so plump, and from their appearance it is 
evident that their vitality will he of a high 
order. Some shake the seeds out of the cap¬ 
sule's a.s they collect, but a better way is to 


FERNS. 

SELAGINELLAS FOIt BOOM 
DECORATION. 

The list of known Selaginellas contains, 
besides a number of species which are of 
purely botanical interest, others adapted 
only for special culture under glass and 
subject to certain atmospheric conditions. 
Although some of these, and especially the 
magnificent strong-growing S. cassia 
arltoren, grandis, Lobbi, perelegans, 
umbrosa, Wallichi, etc., as well as the 
lovely S. a|Mi(la, lepidopbylla, Lyalli, 
Potilterl, rubella, serpens, setosa, setigera, 
etc., of small dimensions, are well worthy 
of cultivation, the Selaginellas, with 
which we are most concerned, are those 
which may with great advantage bo used 



Selaginella avuxna . 


soft rose, shading to white across the base, 
the individual blooms of good size ami 
form. The name "giganteum” is possibly 
a little unfortunate,, as the flowers of some 
of the other Meadow Saffrons are ns 
large. Corms of this Colchicum should be 
ordered and procured nt once if possible, 
planting them about (\ inches deep ns soon 
as received, in good loam, rather heavy 
if possible.—S. D. 

Dahlias.— These are now making rapid 
growth and require looking to every few 
days to see that leading growths are kept 
tied to the stakes; also to remove weak 
and superfluous side growtlus. The ob¬ 
servance of the last-named detail is very 
essential in respect to the growths made 
by old tubers, of which there is always a 
superabundance. In their case it is gener¬ 
ally advisable to thin out the growths 
pushed up by the tubers also. If earwigs 
prove troublesome traps in the shape of 
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cut the stems separately, ami after enelomnp 
each head in tissue paper to ham? them, stem 
upward, in a cool, dry place. The weed then 
falls into the tissue envelope, and each 
variety is kept distinct, whereas when the 
seeds are shaken out of the heads indis¬ 
criminately a mixture of colours results. 
Sweet Williams, even when grown closely 
together, come wonderfully true to colour 
from eoeds wived as recommended.— Kirk. 

Madonna Lilies. -If these are doinp well do 
not disturb them, but pive them a top-dre*»inp 
of pood compost of a light nature. This is the 
season when they commence making new 
roots, followed by top growth, and if it is 
necessary to replant do it before the top 
growth appears. Some years ago I had the 
best, bed of Madonna Lilies 1 have ever seen, 
and in a weak moment 1 moved them to a 
more conspicuous position, where the soil was 
rather heavier, and they never did so well 
afterwards.—E. H. 

Romney a Coulter! in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

—The Californian Poppy does well in Kirk¬ 
cudbright, especially against walls. Among 
the finest are those at Balmae, the garden of 
the Countess of Selkirk, and in a neighbouring 
one—that of St. Mary’s Isle—the mild climate 
of that district evidently suiting the Eomneya 
well.—S. A, 


for room decoration. Foremost among 
these is the subject of our illustration, 

S. amcena, which appellation it richly 
deserves. According to botanical authori¬ 
ties it is one of the several forms of 
the much tn I let-growing S. cauleseens, 
from which it differs principally in the 
upper part of its stems, which arc pro¬ 
duced from underground rhizomes, being 
seldom more than 12 inches high, triangu¬ 
lar, and with spreading, distant-poiuted 
leaves. The colour of the whole plant Is 
u bright and cheerful green, and its foliage 
is of a particularly hardy nature, very 
little affected by the dry atmosphere of 
the living-room. Next In importance 
comes 

S. Emit.iana, which the botanical 
authorities tell us is a form of S. enspi- 
data, a species which, like S. amamn, is a 
native of Mexico. It is undoubtedly the 
best grower of the rosulatera section, or 
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plants with densely-tufted stems all start¬ 
ing from one common centre and branched 
down to the base, the only point where 
the root fibres are to be found. These 
handsome branches or fronds, C inches to 
h inches long and copiously divided, are 
abundantly produced. Their divisions, of 
a very feathery nature, are of a pleasing 
pale green colour and upright when young, 
becoming horizontal, if not pendulous, 
with age, when they also assume a much 
darker green colour. Of a softer texture 
is the foliage of 

S. cai: data, flagcllata, inequalifolia, 
Marbuisi, stolonifera, vitieulosa, and on 
that account these s]K*eios, although fairly 
hardy, are not so widely grown for room 
decoration, although under careful treat¬ 
ment they also give satisfactory results. 
It may be added that of all of them good 
bushy plants can he grown successfully in 
comparatively small pots, and that their 
principal requirement is a constant supply 
of moisture at the roots. Their propaga¬ 
tion is very simple, as every little piece 
detached from the plant and carefully laid 
ui>on a constantly moist material will root 
freely, and, if encouraged with a little 
heat and a close atmosphere, produce in 
a short time subjects similar in every re- 
sjvect to the mother plant. 


Gold and silver Ferns.—These are ho 
readily raUed from spores that it is not worth 
while to wave plants after they begin to show 
signs of deterioration. Nor is it advisable to 
attempt propagation by division, for divided 
plants are seldom satisfactory. At the pre¬ 
sent time the CJymnogrammas require a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 65 degs.. although 
70 degs. suits them perhaps better. Still, aa the 
hover temperature appears to maintain them 
in health, it is better to dispense with fire- 
beat, when possible, for other Ferns in the 
same house, not requiring the higher tempera¬ 
ture. are apt to sutler. Young, quickly-grown, 
and vigorous plants are always very attrac- 
t ive. — Kirk. __ 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Nothing i.s better for arranging with 
ruination flowers than the shoots (or 
(Lass) of the plants themselves. Some 
of the more advanced florists do this 
nowadays, and their exhibits gain in effect 
1 hereby. My plan i.s to grow a good few 
seedlings every year, and those which 
prove to be single (some of these are very 
beautiful) are cut for this purpose, botii 
the shoots and buds being used in arrange¬ 
ments. In cutting Carnations some tact 
and decision arc needed to do what is 
best. Sometimes it is better to let the 
first or crown flower be missed; it may be 
one with a burst calyx, whereas the suc¬ 
ceeding ones will not have this failing, or 
it may have a very short stem, whereas 
by picking it out when faded those that 
succeed it may possibly expand, two or 
three at once. In arranging Carnations 
it is a common practice to place too many 
together. These are flowers that cannot 
under any possibility be crowded 
together if a really good effect is to be 
had. Again, short stems are inconvenient 
for arranging in a free and easy fashion. 
The remedy in each ease amounts to this: 
Cut a less quantity, but take them with 
longer stems; thus what is lost in one way 
is compensated for in another. The best 
vases for Carnations are small or medium- 
sized ones, none with a wide top being re¬ 
commended. Erect si>ecimen glasses are 
as good as ran be chosen, and never have 
more than two decided and distinct 
colours in the same vase. Two or more 
shades of yellow, pink, or other colours 
cun each be used with good effect by 
themselves. In the culture of seedlings 
there is always the chance of a prolonged 
season, odd spikes often continuing to 
yield a supply useful for cutting. A. G. 


FRUIT. 

THE MAKING OF FRUIT PULI*. 

As an article of food, fruit is generally 
used fresh, but various methods of pre¬ 
serving make it available when fresh fruit 
cannot be obtained, and in seasons of 
heavy crojts form a valuable means of pre¬ 
venting waste. Among such methods 
“ fruit-pulping ” is not so widely known 
as it might be, but specially merits atten¬ 
tion on account of its simplicity. It con¬ 
sists in reducing the fruit to a state of 
pulp by heat, generally by means of steam. 
The treatment sterilises the fruit, so that 
it may be kept under suitable conditions 
without decomposition for an indefinite 
period. The product is known as “ fruit 
pulp.” The process can be carried on by 
any grower who has on his premises an 
ordinary steam boiler. 

Uses of fruit pulp. —Certain kinds of 
fruit pulp, such as Apple, Plum, Damson, 
Gooseberry, and Raspberry, are already 
made extensively in this country. Other 
kinds, such as Apricot, are imported in 
quantity from countries where the kinds 
of fruit required are grown on a large 
scale and are cheap. Fruit pulp is chiefly 
used in jam-making. It is converted into 
jam where convenient to the manu¬ 
facturer. In recommending the making of 
fruit pulp the Board do not intend to sug¬ 
gest that the use of fresh fruit for jam¬ 
making should be curtailed. When possi¬ 
ble, fresh fruit should be used for jam¬ 
making, since the product is superior and 
the expense of pulping as a preliminary to 
jam-making is avoided. Pulping is, how¬ 
ever. a useful supplementary method; by 
its means larger quantities of fruit can be 
preserved, W'aste will be lessened, in 
plentiful seasons prices may be better 
maintained, and by the use of pulp stored 
up in seasons when fruit is cheap the cost 
of jam-making will be reduced in seasons 
when fruit is scarce. 

Manufacture of fruit pulp : Outfit. 
—The essential requirements for the pre¬ 
paration of fruit pulp on a commercial 
scale are a steam boiler, and barrels, tins, 
drums or jars, in wiiieh the pulp can be 
stored. The best qualities of pulp are 
stored in large stone jars, but these arc 
expensive. The quickest and most con¬ 
venient method of storage on a farm is to 
use casks. Casks which have contained 
wine or spirits are usually employed. They 
should be in good sound condition and pre¬ 
ferably made of oak. Copper ladles and 
funnels are required for filling the casks. 

Method of making. —In a jam factory, 
pulp is usually prepared in the steam- 
heated pans otherwise used for boiling 
jam, but in the absence of special jam¬ 
making machinery the method here de¬ 
scribed may be adopted. Three wooden 
vats, tubs or half barrels should be placed 
in a row in a position convenient for con¬ 
nection with existing steam piping. Whilst 
the contents of one vat are being steamed, 
a second will be in process of filling, and a 
third being emptied, so that with a suffi¬ 
cient head of steam the process of pulping 
will proceed continuously. A coil of 1-inch 
copper piping is required. This should he 
pierced with not more than twenty -J-inch 
holes. The coil should be placed in the vat 
or tub so as to reach to within a few' inches 
of the bottom, and the pipe connecting it 
with the boiler should be fitted with a 
rapid coupling so that the coil may be 
quickly transferred from one vat to the 
next. For continuous working two such 
coils are required, as it is not possible to 
insert a coil amongst the fruit after the 
vat has been filled. The vats should be 
provided with wooden covers to confine the 
steam whilst the steaming process is going 


on. With an 8-h.p. boiler working at a 
pressure of 45 lb., three vats of 100 gallons 
capacity can be kept in fairly continuous 
use. Five cwt. of Flums or Apples may 
be cooked at a charge, and, if steam can 
be maintained, three charges may be put 
through per hour. Steam is also required 
for scalding out and sterilising the In¬ 
terior of the barrels before filling them 
with pulp. The process of sterilisation is 
completed by burning a rag dipped in 
melted sulphur within the bung-hole, and 
the bung is then kept closed until the 
barrel is ready for filling. The casks must 
be completely filled and bunged down 
whilst the pulp is boiling hot, and placed 
in n position where they can be kept un¬ 
disturbed until the pulp is required for 
use. They should lie on their side with 
the bung-hole uppermost, and if there is 
any sign of fermentation a small hole 
should be bored in the wooden bung and 
closed with a spiggot. The latter should 
lie lifted daily until fermentation has 
ceased and the contents of the cask have 
settled down. If the casks are subse¬ 
quently moved the same process of daily 
oitening the small hole in the bung must 
be repeated. If tins or jars, after previ¬ 
ous scalding, are filled with boiling pulp 
and at once hermetically closed the con¬ 
tents should keep indefinitely without 
fermentation. Tins used for pulp should 
be well lacquered inside. 

Addition of water. —In making Plum 
pulp by the above method there is no 
necessity to add water. Five cwt. of 
Plums may be placed in the vat and the 
steam turned on for ten minutes. The 
contents of the vat should then be 
thoroughly stirred and the steam turned 
on for a further ten minutes, at the end 
of which time the pulp should be ready. It 
is essential that not only the flesh but also 
the kernels of the Plums should be 
thoroughly cooked and sterilised.' In 
making Apple pulp a certain amount of 
water must be added, varying with the 
character of the Apple. In the case of 
hard Apples about three gallons of water 
should be sufficient for each cwt. of fruit, 
since more steam will be condensed than in 
the case of soft and easily cooked Apples, 
to which rather more water may be added. 
After steaming for fifteen to twenty 
minutes the Apples must be rubbed 
through a sieve of a mesh sufficiently 
small to retain the pips. The pulp must 
be again brought to the boil before finally 
storing in casks.— Special Leaflet No. 31 of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


VINE BORDERS. 

WnERE additions to existing borders in 
early and second-early vineries have to be 
made this season the present is a good 
time to undertake the work, as not only 
can it be done more expeditiously and 
cleanly now, but the roots will work into 
the new compost more quickly than when 
it is deferred till lpter In the season. 
When adding to existing borders care 
should be taken to break down the front 
portion of them as the new part is being 
built up for about a foot in width. The 
new and the old will then become bound 
together as it were, and the possible rup¬ 
ture of roots in the near future, as a re¬ 
sult of a crevice forming between the 
two, will be averted. The partial removal 
of the old soil from borders which, by the 
condition of the Vines, is known to be in 
an exhausted state, and the replacing of it 
with new and suitable compost, can now 
bo carried out in early houses if the wood 
has become ripened. In some cases the 
taking away of the upper portion of the 
border— is., as far down as the roots are 
to be found to be plentiful—suffices. In 
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others it is often found necessary to re¬ 
move the front portion of the border to a 
width of 3 feet to 4 feet bodily, and put in 
an entirely new portion. Where matters 
have got into a very bad state, the roots, 
if the Vines are worth keeping, must be 
lifted and an entirely new border con¬ 
structed. In each and every case the 
necessary quantity of compost and other 
materials should be procured and prepared 
beforehand, as this work requires to bo 
carried out as expeditiously as possible 
if success is to attend the several oi>era- 
tions. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Useful late Raspberries. — Frequently 
there is a break between the last of the 
summer fruiters and the true autumn 
bearers, and any variety that fills the 
breach is, therefore, welcome. We now' 
have quite a large number of excellent 
autumn-fruiting varieties, but so far as 
my experience goes none that follow' 
closely the true summer fruiters. It is 
an easy matter to prune to get an earlier 
fruit, but kinds like Belle Fontenay that 
are early enough give a much poorer re¬ 
turn, ns they throw up so many sucker 
grow'tbs. For many years, to get a sup¬ 
ply in late July and August. I found 
Superlative, which is not a very early 
variety, a nswered well if pruued a little 
more severely in the early spring, as the 
new woocl fruited freely in August and 
September in advance of the true autumn 
fruiters. No doubt other varieties w’ould 
be amenable to this treatment, but I think 
Superlative best, as it Is naturally a 
strong grower later and not so soon in¬ 
fluenced by heat and drought. I have 
also noticed how’ freely the young growths 
fruit. Frequently the young w'ood of 
newiy-planted canes cut down at planting 
fruits freely.—C. R. F. 


VEGETABLES. . 

WINTER SPINACH. 

Few vegetables are more useful in the 
winter and early spring than Spinach, 
Long-standing Round and Long-standing 
Prickly being of great value. For early 
winter supplies I prefer to make two sow¬ 
ings, one of the first named, say any time 
in August for an autumn supply, and 
again in the middle of September for the 
latest or main winter supply, sowing the 
Long-standing Prickly. No matter wiiat 
variety is sown there are at times severe 
losses, and that is why I advise two sow¬ 
ings. These must be made so that the 
plants are strong and not crowded in the 
seed-bed, and this remark specially 
applies to the September sowing, as I 
have noticed that crowded plants soon dis¬ 
appear. Again, one cannot well give 
exact dates for sowing, as so much 
depends upon the weather, soil, and 
locality. Given moist conditions, such as 
prevail at the present time, few plants do 
better. In a dry soil I have found it 
necessary to draw rather deeper drills 
than usual and flood these in advance of 
sowing. This will usually l>e sufficient to 
give the seed a start and the seedlings 
may be given more moisture later on if 
necessary. In filling up the drills after 
sowing it is well to leave space for w’nter, 
while it Js an easy matter later on to 
mould up the rows. 

There is no gain in crowding the crop. 
I have in good land given as much as 
18 inches betw r een the rows, this allowing 
of frequent hoeing. Thin freely, especially 
the early autumn sowing, but in the case 
of the second one 3 inches between the 
seedlings will suffice. Few of our veget¬ 


able crops require more care. Such aids 
as fresh soot, ample lime dressings, and 
wood ashes will be of great benefit in a 
heavy clay soil. I have found liberal sur¬ 
face dressings of burnt garden refuse of 
great assistance. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes in pots under glass are now 
ripening rapidly, and as the crop is heavy 
assistance is being given to the plants. 
Top-dressing was done some little time 
ago, and as the roots have now taken jios- 
session of the new material, recourse is 
being had to chemical manure in solution. 
This will be given for some time at bi- 
w'cckly intervals, but when the latest 
formed bunches are swelling freely the 
stimulants will be discontinued. Few 
people now’ raise Tomato plants from cut¬ 
tings, hut tlie plan has its advantages, and 
a few’ plants raised in this w T ay at this 
time w’ill come into hearing in late winter 
or early spring. Care must be observed 
that such cuttings are taken only from 
clean, robust, and free-cropping varieties. 
The season has not of late been favour¬ 
able for the development of the fruits upon 
plants grown out-of-doors, and, where pos¬ 
sible. a mulching of w’cll decayed material 
may prove useful.—W. McG. 

Shallots and Potato Onions.—Good crops of 
these have been secured during the present 
season, and. having been pulled some time 
ago. the bulbs have ripened well and are now 
fit for storing. In selecting set« of either for 
next year, it is always advisable to use those 
which are of a good size. This is especially 
the case with Potato Onions, for if smaller or 
inferior sets are planted these merely increase 
in size and do not bulb—that is. they do not 
multiply as is the case when large, firm Onions 
are used for planting.—W. McG., Balmae. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Ix bloom September 2xd.— //ypcricums (in 
rariet //), Daphne C neorum and its Major 
variety), Romncya Coultcri, R. trirho- 
calyj •, Eupatorium Wcinmannianum, 
Plumbayo ea pen sis. Magnolia ylauea, M. 
grand i flora, Rttsa Wiehuraiana, the 
Macartney Rose, Tea and China Roses (in 
great variety). Clematis (many species 
and numerous varieties). Hydrangeas 
(several), Indigofera (lerardiana, 11 eige- 
lias, Catalpa japoniea, Honeysuckles 
(several), Sambuseus canadensis. Erica 
vulgaris (in great variety), E. tetralix (in 
variety), the Corsican Heath, the Cornish 
Heath (in variety), the Dorset Heath, 
Erica Maiveana, E. Watsoni, E. Mackiana, 
E. Lairsnni, E. leucanthc, E. multi flora, 
Mcnziesias (in fire kinds), Veronicas (in 
great variety), f'eanothus (several). Rock 
Roses and Sun Roses (various), Tamarix, 
Calycanthus floridus, Andromeda puli- 
folia, the Strawberry-tree. Laurestinns, 
Alyrtus Luma, Rhyncospermum jasmin- 
oides. Polygonum Baldsehuanicum, Vae- 
cinium Yilis Idwa and its Major form, 
Sparlium juncrum. Sweet Jesaminr, Bvr- 
beridopsis eorallina, Dwarf Clematis 
Davidiana, C. Oisr.au Bleu, C. Campanile. 
Wistarias (white and blue), l'igwort , 
Solan u m jasm in oides. Passion - flo irers, 
Corculus afflnis, Streplosolon Jamesoni, 
Perovskia atriplicifolia, Sweet Verbena, 
Abutilon rcxillarium, Buddie ias (in 
variety), Spiraa Aiehisoni, Aralia spinosa, 
Clentdrndron triehotomum, C. Fargesi, 
Laratera olbia. the Daisy Bush, Yuccas 
(in variety). Hardy Fuchsias (several), 
Potent ilia fruticosa, Cassinia fulvhla, 
.Eseulus parviflora, Nandina domes!ica. 
Rhododendron ferrugineum. Rubus termi¬ 
nal us, Sweet Alder, Oaltonia candieans. 
Evening Primroses (various), Withania 
origonifolia , Opium and Iceland Poppies, 
Chicory, Monroe's Mallow, Violet Cress, 
Stachys Corsica. Kenilworth Ivy (white 
and purple), Hutchinsia alpina, Oxalis 
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(various), Aubrietias, Gysophila prostrata 
alba, G. prostrata Dubia, Annual Gypso- 
philas, G. paniculata, G. Rokcjcka. 
Dwarf Thymes, Mints, Potentilla alba, 
Felicia abyssinica, Silenc schafta. Annual 
Silene, Grom wall, Portulaeeas (in 
variety), Mescmbryanthcmums (in 
variety), Giant Forget-me-not, Myosotis 
palustris, 31. Ruth Fisher, Musks, single 
and double Tunica saxifrage. Dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, Prunella Webbiana, Annual 
TAnarias, Linaria dalmatiea, L. pallida, 
C h rysogonu m vi rgi n ian u m, Polygon u m 

vaeeina'folium, P. ample,rieaulis, P. euspi- 
daturn, P. polystaehum, P. saehilinense, 
Potentillas (in variety), Jasionc peren- 
nis. And rosace lanuginosa, A. lanuginosa 
Leitchlini, Veronica Lyalli, Viola cornuta 
and alba. Hardy Geraniums. Veronica 
j Candida, Silenc sylvestris, Culamintha 
| grandiflora, C. alpina, Nierembergia fru- 
j tescens, N. rivttlaris, Pratia ilicifolia, 
Pratia armaria. Pcntstemons (in variety). 
Herbaceous Phlox (in variety). Tree 
lupins, Lupinus nootkatensis, Sednm Sie- 
holdi, S. spec-tabilc, S. purpureum, Zauseh- 
j ncria c-alifornica, Lippia re pens, Chelonr 
\ barbata (various). Perpetual, Border, and 
Seedling Carnations, Agapanthus umbel - 
talus, A. Mooreanus minor, A. M. minor 
alba. Red and Purple Bergamot, St a 
Lavender (in variety). Sea Hollies (in 
variety), Hcleniums, Gladiolus (in gnat 
variety), Cherry Pic (in variety), Rud- 
beekia purpurea, R. maxima, Achilleas 
(several), Reseda glauca. Tritomas (in 
! variety), Seneeio tanghuticus, S. eli- 
ronnn. Chrysanthemum maximum (in 
variety). Flax, Erodium Manescani, 
Montbretias (in great variety). Salvia uli- 
ginosa, S. virgata nemerosn, S. patens, S. 
splendens, Laratera t huringiana, S/tar- 
mannia eynosuroides. Carex Vilmoriana, 
While and Blue Willow Gentian, Goal's 
Rue, Anehusas, Thalietrum Del a vagi, 
Morinia Ion gi folia. Rose and Yet loir Fumi¬ 
tory, Hollyhocks, Aconites, Physostegia 
rirginiana imbrirata. Anemone japoniea 
(in variety), Stylophorum diphyllum. 
Plumbago Larpentw, Echinacea rosea ele- 
gans, Verbaseums, Commclina etrlcstis, c. 
eeriest is alba, Ech in ops. Dahlias (in 
variety). Cornflowers, Swan River Daisy, 
Lcplosiphons, Pimpernel (in many 
colours'), Ncmcsias (in variety). Aero- 
eliniums, Mignonette (in variety). Acan¬ 
thus candelabrum, hardy single Chrysan¬ 
themums, Eritriehium strict urn, Cvra- 
stiums. Seedling Delphiniums, Aster 
Amelias, A. vimineus, A. cordifolius, A. 
erieoides (in variety). Sweet Peas (in 
great variety), Gerardia hybrida. Chrys¬ 
anthemum seyetum. White Arabis, A run do 
eonspicua, Virginian Stock. Perennial 
Peas, White and Rose Willow Unit, 
Tropwolum speciosum, T. polyphyllum, T. 
tuberosum, Hardy Cyclamen. Cornu v 
canadensis, Polygala chamwbuxus pur¬ 
purea. Tiger Lilies, Henry's Lily, Lilium 
a u ra t u m pi a typh yllu m. H elicit rys u m s , 

Tufted Pansies (in great variety), Orni- 
thvgalum pyramidale. Verbenas (in 
variety), Cannes (in variety), Gazan ia 
splendens, Transvaal Daisy (various 
colours), Kaffir Lily, Convolvulus sylrati- 
eus, C. tenuissimus, C. nmuritanicus. 
Dwarf Achillea , I pom was (in variety). 
Sand Verbena, Ivy and Scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Cardinal Lobelias (in 
variety). Shamrock Pea, Crinum Powclli, 
Crinum Powclli alba, African Rope Grass. 
Lysimachia quadrifolia, single and double 
Arrow Head, Eccremocarpus sea fu r, 
Spirwa Davidiana, Slocks, Fuchsias (in 
great variety), Dianthus sinensis, Antir¬ 
rhinums (in variety), Agathwa eeriest is, 
Crocosma imperialis, annual Phlox, 
Clarkias, Cosmos, Salpiglossis, Godetias, 
Sweet Sultans, Balm, Marjoram, Ever¬ 
lasting-flowers, Mexican Poppy (yellow, 
cream, and white), Laratera trimestris 
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(in variety), Love in a Mist, African 
Marigold , Origanum hybridum , Majus 
pumilio. Cist us alyssoides Vera, Thymus 
eroitus, JEthionemas (various), Beilis 
caulescens, Litium alpinum , L. arbor cum, 
Aster alpinus Baldensis, Anemone albana, 
Scabiosa gram-ini folia, S. Webbiana, 
Plume Poppy, Catmint, Canary Creeper, 
Anthemis Kehcayi, Rose and Purple 
Loosestrife, Coreopsis grandiflora, Tradcs- 
cantia virginica. Day Lilies, Villarsia 
nymphccoidcs, Golden Rod, Phragmitis 
communis, Water Lilies (in great variety), 
Cyperus longus, Pheasant's-tail Grass, 
Ranunculus lingua, Mulgedium gigan- 
tcum. 

Work of the week.— Cliionodoxas— a 
quantity of these welcome spring bulbs in 
four varieties, including the, charming 
white form, have come to hand, and have 
been planted in the flower garden, three 
rows wide, round the edge of Rose beds; 
a permanent edging will be planted over 
them. Ostrovskia magnifica (Bell-flower 
of Asia)—some roots of this magnificent 
plant have arrived, and a selected posi¬ 
tion, where they may enjoy the maximum 
amount of sunshine, lias been well pre¬ 
pared. The natural soil, being unsuit¬ 
able, has been removed to a depth of 
18 inches and replaced with a mixture of 
sharp sand, peat, and loam. The roots 
are planted 9 inches deep in a group, and 
in the autumn it is intended to lift some 
small plants of Acacia luinimasifolia, 
which are on their own roots and growing 
near, and plant them round the Bellflower. 
This should produce a pretty effect when 
in bloom. Annuals which have passed out 
of flower have been cleared away, and the 
vacant spaces will be prepared in readi¬ 
ness for other hardy annuals which will 
be sown towards the end of the present 
month. Violet Cress has been scattered 
among recently-planted Carnations; being 
such a dwarf little plant it does not in 
any way interfere with their well-being, 
but forms a pretty carpet to them. Seeds 
of Evening Primroses, Clematis, Tril- 
liums, Sun Roses, hardy Geraniums, etc., 
have been sown in pans and a number of 
varieties of Tufted Pansies have been 
sown in frames. Ipomteas and other soft- 
wooded climbers are now growing rapidly 
and need attention in the way of a little 
training to prevent them becoming a 
tangled mass, when their beauty is 
seriously impaired. Cuttings of Grom- 
wells have been inserted in boxes of sandy 
soil and placed in cold-frames, where they 
will be kept close for a time and lightly 
sprayed in the evening following warm 
days and shaded for a short time from 
bright sunshine. This plant takes a long 
time to strike root, and it is often spring 
before any pronounced movement is 
noticeable. A frame has been prepared 
for the propagation of Tufted Pansies, as 
these will now require attention. The soil 
used is put through an inch sieve and is 
then mixed with a good proportion of 
sharp sand. We then insert the cuttings 
in rows and use those only which are 
breaking from the base of the plants, as 
top cuttings do not usually make satis¬ 
factory plants, and should only be used 
where there is a danger of losing the 
stock. I prefer the frame system to boxes 
and pans as there is not the fear of over- 
watering and the cuttings take more 
freely and can make a little headway 
before l>oing disturbed. Strong-growing 
shrubs in a mixed collection which have 
t»ecn over running those of smaller stature 
have been well cut back to allow the sun 
and air to play among the latter, and 
where the passage of walks was being ob¬ 
structed by the same intruders they have 
been similarly dealt with. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons. — Successions 1 plants must be 
pushed on, making the greatest use of sun- 
heat during the day and giving them a 
night temperature of 70 degs. To con¬ 
centrate the energies of the plants on the 
fruits all lateral growths, provided the 
premier leaves are still healthy, should be 
kept pinched back, and the roots supplied 
regularly with mild stimulants. After 
this date care has to be exercised in 
syringing and in avoiding the wetting of 
the stems in case canker and collapse of 
the plants should ensue. In dull weather 
damping of the paths and beds will pro¬ 
mote sufficient humidity. Plants in a less 
advanced stage of growth should be en¬ 
couraged to swell off their fruits as quickly 
as possible by the husbanding of solar 
warmth on fine, warm days and the em¬ 
ployment of flre-heat at night and wheu 
the weather is dull and cool. From two to 
three fruits on a plant will constitute a 
good crop at this time of year. The fruits 
should be supported with nets before they 
are so heavy as to cause a check to the 
sap-flow through the laterals bending 
downwards at an acute angle. Keep all 
laterals pushed out beyond the fruits 
stopped at one leaf. 

Lettuces. — Plants of both Cos and 
Cabbage varieties for late autumn use 
have been pricked out in considerable 
numbers on ground as it has become 
vacant. With the soil in a moist condi¬ 
tion growth will, under existing conditions, 
lie rapid. A fine lettuce of the Cabbage 
typo for October and November use is New 
York, which utidcr good cultivation pro¬ 
duces very large, solid, and tender hearts 
which keep well. 

Leeks. —The earliest lot of plants should 
now be partially moulded up after giving 
the roots a thorough soaking of clear 
water if liquid manure cannot be afforded. 
When grown on the trench system this is 
carried out much in the same way as for 
Celery, a strand of raffia being used for 
drawing and holding the leaves together 
while the soil, which has been previously 
broken down to a line condition, is being 
shovelled in between them. Later set out 
plants should be encouraged to make free 
growth by affording stimulants and water 
also whenever necessary. 

Pansies. —A number of plants of the best 
large-flowered strains has been pricked 
out into cold frames, the object in doing 
so being to get them well forward and of 
a good size, as they are required for filling 
a number of beds and planting out in long 
lines, etc. Unless the plants are strong 
and sturdy they do not winter well, especi¬ 
ally in low-lying and damp localities. 

Propagating.— This will now be under¬ 
taken with regard to bedding plants, and 
carried on until the requisite number of 
cuttings has been secured. So long as the 
warm weather holds, Pelargonium 
cuttings, after being dibbled into boxes, 
will he stood outdoors. 

Primulas. — The latest batch of P. 
sinensis varieties is being shifted into the 
flowering-pots, and the same with res{K?ct 
to a number of plants of P. malacoides. 

Eupatorium vernale. — The forwardest 
lot of plants in G-inch and 7-incli pots for 
late autumn and winter flow'ering lias been 
housed. The i>ots, being crammed with 
roots, a mild dose of liquid manure is 
being given daily. Unless fed in this way 
the lower leaves turn yellow r and drop. A 
further *batell of planks for flow’ering next 
spring lias been shifted from the cutting- 
pots into large GO'S. When well rooted 
they will receive their final shift. 

Calanthes. — These are now maturing 
their pseudo-bulbs and are receiving liquid 


manure daily. The foliage made is of 
good substance and free from spot, while 
the new bulbs, when growth is quite com¬ 
pleted, will be above the average in size. 

Coslogyne cristata. —A number of large 
plants of this in baskets w’hicli were re¬ 
surfaced with Sphagnum and fibrous peat 
some six weeks ago have made excellent 
growth, a stage reached when abundant 
supplies of w T ater are required. Until they 
have made up their bulbs a humid tem¬ 
perature of G5 degs. to 75 degs. is 
necessary. 

Planting of bulbs.— Now that the soil 
is moist and easy to break to pieces the 
planting of Narcissi and other bulbs as 
soon as they can be had may be under¬ 
taken. This can be done on soils of aver¬ 
age fertility without adding manure, etc. 
The great thing is to make the holes for 
the bulbs very much larger than may, to 
many, appear necessary. When planting 
in turf and places where the soil is seldom 
disturbed the pieces of turf should be 
taken off first, then holes of sufficient 
depth and width opened out and the turf 
returned on the completion of planting. 
The holes for Narcissi should not be less 
than 6 inches in depth, the miniature sorts 
excepted, which should not be planted 
deeper than 3 inches to 4 inches. Crocuses, 
Squills, Cliionodoxas, Muscari, Leueojums, 
etc., should he planted about 2 inches to 
3 inches in depth. These look best sowm 
on the outskirts of belts of trees and on 
banks, where they should be planted in 
drifts and informal masses. The placing 
of the bulbs of Narcissi so that when in 
lhnver the positions they occupy look as 
natural as possible is a matter of great 
importance which requires much fore¬ 
thought and not a little skill to carry it 
out successfully. All this should be de¬ 
cided on and carried out before the plant¬ 
ing is started, when each bulb can then he 
planted exactly where it is placed without 
further trouble. 

General work.— Heat after so much rain 
has necessitated mowing the lawns every 
few T days. Verges also need to be clipped 
more frequently than is usual at this time 
of year, which absorbs labour that is 
urgently required elsewhere. The prick¬ 
ing over, too, of plants in flow'er beds to 
keep them neat and tidy also needs con¬ 
stant attention now that heavy dews fall 
nightly. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.— All mulchings should be 
removed from trees Ibis month so that sun 
and air may exercise their influence on 
the borders. Lightly fork up the surface 
soil, especially ground that has become 
hard by treading near wall trees. Con¬ 
tinue to gather Apples and Tears as they 
mature, going over the trees every few 
days for the purpose. It is easily deter¬ 
mined wdien they are ready by gently lift¬ 
ing the fruit, and if it is ripe the stalk 
will part readily from the wood. All 
shoots on wmll and other trees that are 
not required should be removed, so that 
the remaining w'ood and buds may receive 
the maximum amount of sunlight and air. 
Fruit-trees that are still infested with 
America n-blight or other insect jiesfs 
should be attended to and every effort 
made to thoroughly cleanse the branches 
with some insecticide before the pests de¬ 
scend into the ground for the winter. I 
find Cooper's No. 2 Fluid very effectual. 
The trees are sprayed with this as soon 
as the fruits are gathered. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.- The 
recent wet w’cathcr has caused these 
plants to grow very tall. The earliest 
flowering varieties are providing plenty of 
flowers for cutting, and brightening the 
borders. See that the stakes and ties are 
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in a proper condition, and afford stronger I 
stakes where necessary to make the plants 
secure against damage from heavy rains 
and winds. 

Bedding plants.— It is time all cuttings 
of bedding plants were inserted. Any 
plants to be lifted later should be prepared 
for this by cutting them with a spade. 
Very tender and choice subjects should 
soon be brought under cover, blit the 
general housing of outdoor plants may be 
left uutil the lirst week in October, unless 
frosts occur before that date. 

Alpine garden.—Weeds have been very 
troublesome tills season, and much labour 
has been required to keep them in check. 
Where alterations are to be effected, pre¬ 
parations should be made at the lirst 
opportunity to obtain the requisite soil 
and stones, and place them in ]>osition. 
By doing this early the soil will be well 
settled before planting-time nrrives. 

Poinsettias. 'These have now been re¬ 
moved from an unheated frame and 
placed in a structure having an inter¬ 
mediate temi»eraturc, giving them a ]>osi- 
tiou near the glass, so that they may re¬ 
ceive an abundance of light. The house 


is ventilated freely on bright days, and the 
plants syringed each day if weather con¬ 
ditions permit. Maintain a moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and allow plenty of space around 
each plant, so that they may become 
sturdy, and not likely to run up when 
placed in a warmer temi»emturo. When 
the pots become well filled with roots the 
plants may be given occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—The 

flower-buds on the earliest plants that are 
grown for flowering in winter are now 
getting into a forward condition, and no 
time will be lost in housing them. If 
allowed to remain outside after they com¬ 
mence to show colour the blooms are never 
so fine as when developed under glass. 
The interior of the house Is thoroughly 
washed before moving in the plants. 
Tying and disbudding must be attended 
to, tiie latter being essential if the finest 
blooms are desired. The plants should be 
arranged thinly on the stages, and the 
house fumigated at the lirst. opportunity 
to destroy any fly that may be on the 
plants. If after housing hot weather is 
experienced the blinds will lie used for an 
honr or two in the day and the plants 
given a slight spraying with the syringe 
late in the afternoon. 


Violets In frames.—The plants will 
shortly be lifted and transferred to the 
frames, so as to become established before 
winter sets in. The day before lifting 
them they will be given a thorough water¬ 
ing. Frames for Violet culture should 
face the south and be well screened fr m 
north and east winds. Partially fill the 
frames with stable litter and loaves, 
treading these well or the plants will sink 
after they have been planted a few weeks. 
A layer of soil about fi inches deep Is 
placed on the litter and leaves, so that 
when the plants are in imsition they are 
Just clear of the glass. A suitable corn¬ 
iest is one consisting of three parts good 
loam, one part each of leaf-soil and de¬ 
cayed manure, and n sprinkling of silver 
sand. If red-spider is present the plants 
should Ik* dipited in an approved insecti¬ 
cide as they are lifted from the ground. 
Allow ample room between the plants, and 
plant firmly, keeping the crown just above 
the level of the soil. The lights should 
not be placed on the frames for at least 
a fortnight or the foliage will become 
drawn and weak. 

Cauliflowers. -Plants raised from the 


earliest sowings will now be large enough 
for pricking out. In all cases this should 
lie done ns soon as they arc large enough 
to Ik* handled. This will ensure a sturdy 
growth previous to their being placed in 
their permanent quarters. 

Coleworts. -The Inst lot has been put 
out and all blanks that have occurred in 
the earlier plantation filled up. 

Leeks.— Late plantings of these should 
he supplied with sufficient manure-water 
to keep them growing freely, and the soil 
between the plants stirred with the Dutch 
hoc. 

Parsley.—Some of the plants raised 
from sowings made in July will lie lifted 
and planted out in unheated frames, keep¬ 
ing the lights off until severe weather sets 
In. 

Mushrooms. —The material for Mush¬ 
room IhmIs is now lieing collected. It Is 
not advisable to separate all the straw 
from the droppings, but simply the longest 
pieces, ns by employing a reasonable 
amount of short litter the beds will last 
longer and continue to bear for a much 
longer period than when droppings alone 
are used. An open shed should be used 
for turning and preparing the manure, 
which should be placed in n heap 2 feet or 


3 feet deep, and he turned every morning 
for the first week or so, placing the 
manure from the outside of the heap in 
the centre, and vice versd. As the tem¬ 
perature of the litter begins to decline the 
heap will need turning less often, and it 
may be placed closer together. When it 
is well fermented and thoroughly sweet¬ 
ened it Is removed to the Mushroom-house 
and beaten together tightly to a depth of 
about 14 inches. As soon as the tempera¬ 
ture of the bed has declined to 80 dogs., 
and there is no prosi>ect of its rising again, 
the spawn is Inserted. Place the spawn 
about 2 inches under the surface of the 
bed. afterwards making the litter tight 
again by ramming. When the tempern- 
ture of the bod has fallen to 75 dogs, the 
surface of the bod is covered with fresh 
loam to the depth of 1 inch. Promote 
atmospheric moisture by frequently 
syringing the walls and floors of the house. 

F. W. f»ALI.OP. 


SCOTLAND. 

Bulbs. — Now is the time to pot the 
earliest arrivals of bulbs for flower¬ 
ing from November onwards. Roman 
Hyacinths potted up now will bloom with¬ 
out any forcing early In December, nnd if 
Paper-white Narcissi are attended to at 
the same time their period of flowering Is 
not appreciably later. The popular and 
showy Due Van Thol Tulip Is also very 
effective for early flowering and brightens 
up a house in the dull days of December. 
Snccesslomil batches potted up at intervals 
of a fortnight will keep up the display. 
The best Daffodil for early work is N. 
obvallarls. It is sometimes considered 
necessary to afford these early-flowering 
bulbs a special mixture of soil, including 
a large proportion of mellow loam, but 
while this is undoubtedly of some ad¬ 
vantage to the bulbs it is by no menus 
necessary. It will be found that soil from 
the i>ottirig-beneh, riddlings of boxes, pans, 
etc., or similar materials will give excel¬ 
lent results. As regards plunging, it is 
customary to look askance at ashes, but 
If these are well weathered there is no 
danger from their use. Should the soil 
be in n correct state in respect of moisture 
there is no need of watering, nnd when 
the pots are plunged the natural dampness 
of the ashes suffices uutil the plants are 
repioved. It Is not needful. I think, to 
plunge the pots containing Frecsins, as 
these seem to come away equally well 
when exposed to the light in cold frames. 

Dielytra spectabilis.—In the course of 
the week some strong pieces of the Lyrc- 
flower were marked for lifting for forcing. 
Tlds is of the easiest possible culture, that 
is, when care is taken to select thoroughly- 
ripened nnd strong crowns. Largo-sized 
pots are the best, those 9 Inches or 10 
inches in diameter answering well. A 
sound loam with only sufficient sand to 
make It porous seems to suit the require¬ 
ments of the Dielytra. When the pieces 
are potted up It is advisable to stand the 
pots at the base of a north wall until root- 
action begins, when fairly 'hard forcing 
may be given. During the growing period 
copious supplies of moisture are necessary, 
nnd ns the plants increase in size weak 
liquid manure is of benefit. Another plant 
useful for forcing is the well-known 
Solomon’s Seal, tiie remarks in connection 
with D. spectabilis applying equally to 
this. 

Forget-me-not. — In the course of the 
week a considerable quantity of Myosotis 
has been potted off for flowering under 
glass. Meantime, pots 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter are employed, nnd while the 
majority of the plants will be permitted 
to remain in these pots a proportion will 
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be shifted into 5-inch pots. The variety 
used is Royal Blue. Of course, Myosotis 
will not bear hard forcing, but if the 
plants be brought along slowly they will 
anticipate the out-of-doors display by a 
considerable period. Apart from their 
value for decoration the plants furnish a 
good supply of cut flowers which are 
always acceptable. At present the i>ots 
are plunged to the rims in cold frames, in 
which they will remain for some time. 

Crinums. — Crinums bloom much better 
when the bulbs are pot-bound. In such a 
case it naturally follows that ample sup¬ 
plies of stimulants must be given during 
growth. Some advocate the drying-off of 
the bulbs, others keep them evergreen. It 
is really of little importance which method 
is adopted, good results following either 
mode of treatment. Crinums winter very 
well in mildly-heated pits. The same re¬ 
marks apply to Vallota purpurea, which 
blooms at the same time and which 
succeeds under precisely similar treatment. 

Stove plants. — A recurrence of bright 
sunshine has again permitted the banking 
of fires during the day. Watering and 
syringing now call for judgment, for at 
this time of the year lino-rooted plants are 
apt to resent even the slightest excess of 
moisture. Useful and rather uncommon 
stove subjects are the Bryophyllums, two 
of which—II. calycinum and B. spooiosum 
—make good additions to the winter¬ 
flowering class. Where there is no regu¬ 
lar Orchid-house the stove is generally 
used for accommodating a few of the more 
easily-grown sorts, and in the course of the 
week the few si»ecimens grown have been 
overhauled and the foliage sjionged in 
anticipation of the flowering time. Useful 
plants are the Indian Grass (Tnnieurn 
variegatum) and the trieoloured Spider- 
wort (Tradescantin). The time is again 
at hand when climbers uj>on the roof must 
be rather vigorously thinned, ill order that 
as much light as possible may be available 
during the rapidly shortening days. 1 
used to like Passiflora cjundrnngularis for 
furnishing the roof of a stove, but I have 
lost sight of it for a long time. Trmjiora- 
turo at night (15 dogs. 

The greenhouse.— Loss watering is now 
necessary, and on dull days it may be 
necessary to run a little heat through the 
pipes iu order to keep damp at bay. The 
latter precaution sometimes means all the 
difference between a good and an in¬ 
different display at tin? end of the season, 
just; before Chrysanthemum time. Note¬ 
worthy among greenhouse plants is a large 
quantity of the old Begonia Weltonicnsis. 
Tuberous Begonias and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. if the first flush of bloom is over, 
still remain bright, while Petunias and 
Hydrangeas continue to be effective. In 
the cool house Celosia plumosa is soon to 
advantage. 

Shrubberies. — A look round reveals n 
splendid promise of berries, Hollies. 
Cotoneasters, and Thorns being very 
heavily laden. Birds, however, always 
discount the attractiveness of berried 
plants in these gardens, and already the 
fruit, of the Scarlet Elder and the berries 
of the Barberries have almost disappeared. 
Among shrubs in bloom may be mentioned 
Esenllonin macrantha, which succeeds re¬ 
markably well in this neighbourhood and 
attains to largo dimensions. Conspicuous, 
too. are large pieces of Hydrangea panicu- 
lata. now at the height of its display. The 
pieces are of considerable age, and flower 
freely and regularly with but little atten¬ 
tion. The showy Ceanothus Gloire do 
Versailles has been very free during the 
present season, and, as usual, the display 
of hardy Fuchsias leaves but little to be 
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desired. These include F. Riccartoni, F. 
gracilis, F. globosa, and a variety—quite 
distinct from the others in habit and in 
bloom, but equally hardy—which is grown 
under the name of F. liybrida. All these 
Fuchsias are perfectly at home and flower 
very freely. 

Vegetable garden. — Pressure of other 
work has prevented any great amount of 
work being done among the vegetables, 
but a sowing of Cauliflower seed and a 
final sowing of Cabbage seed were made 
in iwins under glass, while the Celery was 
freed of suckers in preparation for early 
moulding. W. MeGt iioo. 

Bcilmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Temperature for bedding Pelargoniums in 
winter (E. If the plants are well exposed 
to the nun before being housed, so as to get 
their wood well hardened, they will stand a 
much lower temperature than if their wood is 
sappy. Damp in winter often causes more 
damage than frost. In a low temperature the 
plants must be kept dry at the top. and they 
will very seldom need water at the root. Keep 
all decayed leaves picked ofT. and if the tem¬ 
perature does not go below 36 degs.. the plants 
may be wintered with success. Of course, a 
higher temperature would be better if it could 
be given. 

Insects on Rose leaves (C. L .).—Your Rose 
leaves are notched by one of the leuf-cutter 
bees, probably Megachile eentuneulari*. The 
bee uses the piece of leaf she cuts off to line 
the cells in which she lays her eggs, and which 
she stores with provender for the grubs which 
are hatched from them. It is very interesting 
to watch these bees at work, and see the rapid 
and business-like way in which the bee cuts 
the leaf, holding the part which she wants to 
detach between her legs, and severing it from 
the rest of the leaf with her mandibles, flying 
away with it as soon as the operation is com¬ 
pleted. 

Heliotropes losing their leaves CF. B.).— 
-The Heliotropes have apparently been 
allowed to become over dry at the roots at 
some time during their period of active 
growth. This will almost always cause the 
foliage to fall off some time afterwards. Also 
the plants may be attacked with red-spider, 
or they are exhausted by continuous flowering. 
Copious and frequent syringings with clean 
soft water will remove the first-named of these 
evils, and for the second give a soaking of 
clear weak liquid-manure twice a week. That 
made from cow or sheep droppings answers 
well both for Heliotropes and most other soft- 
wooded plants. 

Begonias after flowering (A. A\.).~We pre¬ 
sume that plants in pots are meant. Water 
should be partially withheld from these when 
they are going out of flower, any shade re¬ 
moved. and plenty of air admitted. Indeed, 
the best way of ripening the tubers off is to 
remove the plants to an oj«?n. sunny position 
in the open air, and give only enough water to 
keep them from flagging badly. The first 
slight frr>st will fetch all the tops off, and the 
tubers mav then be shaken out and placed in 
(’neonnut-fibre in tho greenhouse. Some prefer 
wintering the bulbs in the soil and pots in 
which they giow, but the former plan is the 
best, as the roots can be more easily examined 
as regards moisture, etc., which should be done 
occasionally through the winter. Begonias in 
the open ground should be lifted when the 
stems begin to fall, lightlv shaken out, and 
stored in fibre, safe from frost. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Magnolia not flowering (Torquay). We are 
assuming that the Magnolia you inquire 
about is M. grandiflora. Over-vigorous growth 
is probably the cause of its non-flowering, as 
the wood fails to ripen, with the result that 
no flowers are borne. No doubt, in time it will 
flower, as old plants always bloom better than 
comparatively young ones. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Apple-trees (.Y. L.).—There is no 
certainty as to what your seedling Apples may 
turn out to be. The quality of the fruit may 
be very good or it may he very poor. You 
may get as good fruit as that of the parent, 
but there is such a tendency towards rever¬ 
sion that the seedlings may be very inferior. 
You may leave the seedlings until they fruit 
naturally, or you may get a gardener friend 
to graft wood of each on to an established 
tree and thus prove its value earlier. You 
may possibly be able to hasten the fruiting 
by lifting the trees during the coming autumn 
and replanting them. The check thus given 
may lead to the formation of fruit-buds. 

Nectarines cracking (Celyn ).—We fear you 
have either allowed the trees to become dry 
at the roots as the fruits were approaching 
the ripening period or you have over-watered 


j and overfed them. In the former case the 
lack of moisture just when most needed would 
I cause the skins to harden, and then when 
water was applied, and, perhaps, copiously, 

I the sudden flush of sap to the fruits would 
| cause them to crack as yours have done. 

When watering is done, enough moisture 
I should always be given to reach the lower 
stratum of soil occupied by the roots. In giv- 
| ing this opinion as to the failure, we are 
! assuming that the border was properly made 
in the first instance, and that plenty of 
I mortar-rubble was incorporated with the soil 
I in which the trees are growing and proper 
! drainage given. It is also possible that the 
trees have been overcropped or that the border 
! u in a bad condition and wants renovating. 

! VEGETABLES. 

I Runner Beans not setting (W. T.).— Dry¬ 
ness at the root i 3 , no doubt, the cause of the 
j failure of the blooms to set. After the heavy 
rains we have had yon will, we think, find 
that the blooms will set freely. Mulch with 
some good rotten manure along each side of 
the row or rows, and give frequent soakings 
of water sufficient to reach the roots. 

Diseased Celery (J. DJ.—Your Celery has 
| been attacked by (he fungus Septoria petro- 
selini apii, which has spread rapidly during 
| the last few years, arid is most destructive to 
Celery. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture as 
I soon as 5011 notice any signs of the disease 
may check it to a considerable extent or spray¬ 
ing with sulphide of potassium may also be 
: useful. All affected plants should be dug up 
and burned, and none of the refuse from the 
, affected plants should he dug in or put on the 
rubbish-heap—all should be carefully collected 
1 and burned. 

Cucumbers diseased (C. A.). —The plants 
have been destroyed by red-spider. You have 
i kept your Cucumber-pit too hot and dry, and 
I this is the result. The leaves are quite eaten 
up, and the pits must be full of the insects. 

! Wo think you will do best to root out the 
plants, dear out the soil, and then burn 
i sulphur in the pits; sprinkle some over red- 
hot coals in a pan, shut the frqme close, and 
! cover up. so as to prevent the escape of the 
| fumes. Then well wash the walls of the frame 
with boiling water, in which soda has been 
j dissolved, and give a liberal coating with lime 
and sulphur laid on hot, and keep the frame 
I close for a few days, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plantains In lawn (Woodspeen). —The only 
i thing you can do is to dig them out, but if 
! they are very numerous we should advise you 
1 to have the lawn dug over in the autumn, at 
1 the same time clearing out the weeds as tjie 
' work goes on and adding a good dressing of 
| manure. Then you can relay with fresh turf 
or wait until the spring and sow it down with 
good Grass seed. The soil is evidently very 
j poor. _ 

| NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — B. Darley. — Staphylea 
; eolehica.—— L. (). Loughlin. —Agatheea coelestis. 
j -IV. F. Brown.— Berber is stehophylla. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Thos. 8 . Warb, Ltd., Feltham.—List of Bulbs. 
i E. Percy Smith, 13, Witham Place, Boston.— 
j Catalogue ond <inide of Boses for Amateurs. 

| W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.— List of Bulbs. 

A. Dickson & Sons, Ltd., Belfast and Dublin. 
—•• llawlmarl; " limbs. 

i W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd.. 57 and 58, Daw¬ 
son Street, Dublin.— Flouer Bulbs, 1915. 

j The Cardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution. —It gives us much pleasure to 
j announce that Mr. Joseph Koch ford, a 
| member of tho committee of the Gar- 
' donors’ Royal Benevolent Institution, lias 
sonorously given to its funds the sum of 
£(‘>00 in War Loan per cent, stock. This 
kind gift is unconditional, except that tho 
interest therefrom is to l>e considered as 
Mr. Roeliford's annual donation to the I 11 - 
j stitution during his life time. The coni- 
i mit.t(*e also gratefully acknowledge receipt 
of £20 from the committee of “ Queen 
j Alexandra Day.” 


Trial of annual Sunflowers at Wisiey.— 

1 The trial of annual Sunflowers at Wisiey 
will be continued in 1910, and senders of 
seed to the present trial are invited t<> 
, semi in their stocks again (twenty seeds 
; of each variety) by February 20th, 1910. 

| addressed the Director, Royal Ilortieul- 
, tural Society Gardens, Wisiey. Ripley. 

' Surrey. A separate Form of Entry (to he 
1 obtained from the Director) must accent* 

I pany each variety sent. 

Original from 
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MONKEY BRAND 


is a revelation in Brightness, that is 
why we liken the Searchlight to a Big 
Shine made with MONKEY BRAND. 
With an old towel, a bowl of water, and 
a bar of MONKEY BRAND, you can 
raise big shines on pots and pans, cutlery 
and glassware. It makes Copper like 
gold—Tin like silver—Paint like new. 
But it Won’t Wash Clothes. 

There is only one MONKEY BRAND—the best 
of Cleansers and Polishers, but the one and only 
MONKEY BRAND can be obtained in powder 
form under the name of Powder Monkey, and 
is packed in tin canisters with sifter tops. 


USB 

MONKEY BRAND 

for Cleaning and Polish¬ 
ing Tin. Copper, Brass, 
Marble. Enamel, Lino¬ 
leum China. Glassware, 
Ac. 


USB 

POWDER MONKEY 
for Scrubbing Floors. 
Tables, Dressers. Cup¬ 
boards. Sinks and for 
Cleaning Gas Stoves and 
Cooking Utensils. 

& CO. LIMITED. 


A SEARCHLIGHT IS LIKE A GREAT 


SHINE MADE WITH MONKEY BRAND. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE 


M 89—11 


Beautiful Bulbs at Popular Prices 


Exquisite Hyacinths for Room and Garden 
Beautiful Early and May Tulips. 
Charming Daffodils. 


Bulbs for Bowls of Fibre. 
A splendid selection of Bulbs, 
Fibre at Lowest Prices. 


Illustrated Art Catalogue Post Free, 


Managing Director. 


ONE & ALL, 92, Long Acre, London, W.C 
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HEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


THIS 

BOOK 

IS 

FREE 


NOW READY-POST FREE. 
Hundreds of Bargains. 
Send for Copy at once. 


PORTABLE a _ MK 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 

in sections, complete with M\ (V \\\\\\\\' 
door, ventilator. stages, 21oz. fljf'jj lY XXX . X YXyarfs 
glass.^Any handyjman^can flx. 

For Oonserratories, Vineries, etc., see List, post free. 


who is interested in the heating of small 
should write for this handsomely illustrated 
[t is indispensable to every amateur gardener 
s valuable information on many important 
tters, among them the following: 
rature required.” * “ The Expansion Joint.” 

table ana notes on 5 “Fuel ior Greenhouse 

strlbutlonof heat.) Boilers.” 

ctlng a boiler ’ 0 “Costof complete appar- 

atic Keeulaiion.” atus ” 




Made of well-seasoned, 
tongued and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. 
glass, 1-light frames, 4ft. by 
3ft., 18s. ; 6ft. by 4ft . 30s.; 
2-light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 
32s. 6d.; 8ft. by 6ft. 50s. 


2,001 s \ 
HOW SHALL 
I HEAT HY C ( 

GREENHOUSE? 

This coupon must be 
attached to your letter. 

Name ..... 


GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Well mortised and pinned to 
tenoned rails, properly rabbeted for 
the glass, and litted with 2 in. sash 

Unglazed, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 4s. ; 5 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. 3s. 3d.; 4 ft. by 3 ft., 

3s. ; 3ft. by 2 ft., 2s. 3d. With glass, 11s. 6<1 
4a. 3d. Glazed, 13s. 6d., Us. 6d„ 7s. 9d., 4s. 9d. 


A direst 


“INVINCIBLE" 
fl HOT-WATER 
1] APPARATUS. 

AJ CS ^ Cheapest in existence. Last 

ahnight without attention. 
KL m a ll * Success guaranteed. To heat 

1 house 7ft. by 5ft., £3 3b.; 9ft. 

8^ by 6 ft., £3 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., 

£3 i 58 -; 12 ft b y 8 ft - £A > 15 ft - 

by 9 ft., £4 17s. 6d.; 20 ft. by 
* 10ft., £6; 25 ft. by 10 ft., £7. 

Estimates for complete Apparatus for any size House, 
and large quantities, free on application. Any make of 
Boiler supplied. 


SIX GLASS CUTTERS IN ONE 

“RED DEVIL" 
GREENHOUSEMAN’S 
GLASS CUTTER 
No. 7, 


The only 
perfect tool 
with genuine hand- 
honed steel wheels, each 
one tested by an expert. This 
is one of the 40 popular styles 
with a turret head. A new wheel in 
place in a moment. Scientifically designed 
handle does not tire the fingers in cutting glass. 

One sample mailed post paid for 15d. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 
190 - 192 , Chambers Street, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
Ac., 6ft. by 4ft., £2 2s. ; 7ft. by 5ft., 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft., £3 15s. ; 
10ft. by 7ft., £4 10s. See List for 
Iluts and Shelters for open-air 
treatment of Consumption. 


Write for free 
booklet 


PORTABLE STABLE. 
COACH AND HARNESS 
HOUSE. 

Suitable for 1 pony and trap, 14 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide. £13 10s.; for 1 
horse and trap, 15 ft. long by 12 ft. 
wide, £17 10s. ; 2 horses and trap, 
20 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, £23. 


IRON BUILDINGS. 

# from £9 15s. 

For Cottages, Bungalows, 
Schools, Mission Rooms, 
Works hops, Stables, 
Churches, Chapels, etc. 

See List, post free. 


LATEST 


FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS, 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lints of Pipe sand 
Fittings Free. 


POULTRY HOUSES, 

from 20/-. 

I For Incubators, Chicken Rearers, 
A Coops and Rnns, Nest Boxes, Grit 


Arranged to fit 
the other. 


Crushers, Pigeon Cotes, Duck 
Houses, Fattening Pens, etc., and 
everything required by the Poultry- 


30in. by 18 n., 19 - perdoz. 
24in. by 15in., 17 - perdoz. 
Or 19 and 16 each. 


T. W. Robinson 

Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


STABLE AND GARDEN BARROW. 

Special cheap hard wood. 

Well ironed up. 12 in. sides, ^ JKHHg&fgSH 
22,6. Including shifting handle 

Shifting top, 9/9 extra. 


■ THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, *o- 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 

Birmingham Street Foun 

___ STOURBRIDGE 

HARDENER (Head), afc present disengaj 

O able to c ‘ ' *■ ' 


Morulnd Road, 

CROYDON 

Phone 1646. 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. - When any 
■pedal designs are required, we shall be pleased for one of 


our representatives to wait upon ladies or gentlemen at their 
residences in any part of the country to take necessary par¬ 
ticulars, and we will then submit designs and estimates 
in accordance with his report. 

EXTENSIONS AND REPATRS.-We undertake 
these to any extent, and give estimates for alterations of, 
or additions to, existing Houses and Heating Apparatus. 


LABOUR SAVERS/eureka lawn sand. 
Soilfume nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 
Sprays, and other chemicals a< sundries. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles - they are always satisfactory If any 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


able to carry out landscape work or supervision of 

S urdens, holding the best credentials, of undoubted ability ; 

rst-ela^s cultivator ; six years’ gardener to Lord Cowdray. 
—McCULLOCH. Yattendo n, Newbury’, Berks. _ 

Printed and Published by tne Proprietor, W. R 0 BLN 80 N, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
September IS. 1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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WHY BUY FOREIGN BULBS ?— Plant, 

this autumn, a Kelway Colour Border of HARDY 
PERENNIAL plants, which will flower all the year round, 
and will not require to be replanted annually. All these 
plants are raised in the United Kingdom. Cease importing 
from abroad, and keep money in this country. N. B.—British 
Firms and their employees require support equally with the 
Dutch ! Please write for Special (reduced) War Prices to— 
KELWAY A SON. Retail Plant Dept., Langport, Somerset. 

UUEBBS’ BULBS. — Beautiful and easily- 

" " grown flowers during winter and spring for Gardens, 
Hospitals and Homes. The finest selected bulbs. Webbs’ 
Roman Hyacinths, Early White, 2s. per dozen ; 14s. per 100; 
New Pink, 3s. 6d. per dozen; 25s. per 100. Webbs' Paper- 
White Narcissi, large-flowering, Is. 6d. per dozen; 10s. fid. 
per 100. Carriage paid. See Webbs' Bulb Catalogue for 1915, 
post free.—WEBB A SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

UW ATERER’S SEP.-OCT. SALE by Auction 

at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Rock Plants, Roses. Hardy Perennials. Ac. 
Catalogue free.— JOHN WATERER, SONS. A CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liverpool-st. Arcade, E.C., and Bagshot. Surrey. 

Of) MILES OF ROSES grown by an 

Amateur (the largest amateur grower in the world). 
Write to-day for the most unique Guide and Catalogue of 
Roses ever published, sent post free. — Mr. E. PERCY 
SMITH, 13k, Witham-place, Boston, Lines. 

T ISSADELL HARDY PRIMULAS.—Sow 

-Ll this year’s seed now. P. Asthore (Bulleyana x Beesiana) 
gives a wonderful range of colours, 2s. per pkt. (See photo 
in this year’s Daffodil List.) P. Ailin Aroon, scarlet flowers, 
2s. pkt. See Primula Seed List.— J. A. COOPER, Lissadell, 
Sligo. Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

-L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
68. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—V*AN DER SLUYS, Guernsey. 

DULBS. — Premier Grades. Best Varie- 

D ties. Cut prices. Satisfaction or money-back terms 
always. 21 years’ advertiser. Special discount on Septem¬ 
ber orders. See Free Catalogue. — MORRIS’S (21), 225, 
Bristol-street, Birmingham. Patronised by Royalty. 

T7IOLETS, extra fine plants. — Double: Marie 

» Louise, Neapolitan, Lady H. Campbell, 2s. per doz. 
Singles: La France, Princess of Wales, 2s. per doz. Cash 
with order. — ARTHUR TOWNSEND, Banbury - rood 
Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER OF BULBS.— 

^ This lot of Bulbs for £1, carriage paid anywhere: 100 
Roman Hyacinths, 100 Bedding Hyacinths,400 Tulips (assorted 
colours), 400 Crocus (assorted), 400 Narcissus (assorted), 400 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 200 Freesia ref. alba, 200 Snowdrops 
(single and double), 200 Gladiolus The Bride. Terms: Cash 
wilh order.— J AS. BUNTING. 32. Mon mouth-street. Bath. 

OCA AAf) HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

Ll JUjUUU nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONES. Churohtteld Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

A LPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 

-*A Good varieties, cheap ; send for List.—MARION GLED- 
STANES, Fardross, Clogher, Tyrone. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

U Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 
12/6.—PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W.C. 

•DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

-tv and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 

G. REUTHE. F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Keston, Kent, 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

vJ Fibre, 2s. 6d. ; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d. ; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack ; liaflia, 9d. lb. ; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free. — Yf . HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


T) ARR S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots and bedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, 
with Special List of Bulbs for Bowl Culture. Bent post free.— 
BARK k SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

TjOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

-Lf Peas, Roses, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DOBB1E & CO., Royal Seedsmen. Edinburgh. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

■*■ Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhih., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
lopally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbunie, Woking. 


WALLACE, Colchester.—20 acres of hardy 

"" plants. Descriptive Catalogues of Bulbs, Irises, Her¬ 
baceous Plants, Shrubs, etc., post free. But cannot you 
come and see our plants flowering and judge of their variety 
and quality? Five minutes from Colchester Station. 


W’OW is the best time to plant Phlox to 

ensure a good display next season. Challenge doz., 
4 a 6d., 6s.. and 7s. 6d.; all superb. Carnations. Challenge 
do/., 4s. 6d , 6s . and 7s. 6d. Exhibition Viola cuttings, 12 
pairs, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Catalogues free.—S. PYE, Bow- 
greave Nursery, Garstang. _ 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

■LI early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20.a 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis —LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford._ 


"DOSE TREES.—Standards, Bush & Climbers. 

Lw Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. Hardy 
Plants and Fruit Trees. Descriptive Priced List, with hints 
on cultivation and testimonials, free—FRANK E. D. 
HARNETT. Rose Grower. Bears ted, near Maidstone. 


ALPINES.—Rare and cheap. Collections 

from 5s., 7s.. 10s., £1 to £10. All amounts made de¬ 
voted to comforts for Soldiers at the Front or for Wounded 
in Hospitals.— Lady C., Abbey, Much Wenlock. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 
Lr tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre, London, W.C. _ 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS.—St. Antoine 

^ de Padoue, large fruiting, perpetual bearing, good flavour, 
5a 100, free.— Mp*h HORNE, Limpley Stoke. Wilts. _ 

GABBAGE, Savoy, Broccoli, Kale, Colewort, 

and other plants, best sorts, strong, well rooted, Is. 100, 
post free. Lists gratis.—G. SALE & SON, Wokingham, 
Berks. (Established 1818.)____ 


PERPETUAL Flowering Carnations for 

-L Autumn planting. Grand stock ready (Bedding or 
Greenhouse). Catalogue free. — YOUNG A CO., Gold 
Medallists. Hatherley, Cheltenham._ 


ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

ZA Splendid vara List, |d. Fern Culture, 6Jd. ; illus- 
t rated, la 1 id., free.—W. F. A8KEW, Gra ng e, Keswick. 

SURPLUS PLANTS.—14 Primula sinensis, 

^ 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2s. 6<L, free.—HEAD 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

■£*■ Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11a Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

— and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT A 
BROS., Stone Merchants. Idle. Bradford._ 


YORK 

-L and L 


PCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Ll Greenhouses, eta—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
IsS, lSlriHSfe.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

'O Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my smull pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


OUTTON’S BULBS.—For a very moderate 

^ outlay you can, with ease and certainty, fill your beds 
with a wealth of bloom during the spring months. Sutton's 
Inimitable Bedding Tulips. Single 1 st early. White, rose- 
pink, yellow, orange, scarlet, ana pLik and white, each per 
dozen, Is. 9d. ; per 100, 10 b. 6d. _ 

CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. __ 


C HOICE PLANTS.—Nepeta macrantha, 

5s. per doz. ; Ceanothus Indigo, 2s. 6d. each; Pyrus 
Aucuparia fructu luteo, yellow berries, 3s. 6d. each; Pyrus 
Niedwetzkyana, 2s. 6d. each; Iris ochroleuca gigantea, 10s. 
per doz.; Double Rockets, 9d. each ; Mimulus luteus, 5s. per 
doz. The above were described in last week's Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, and can be supplied by —GEORGE 
BUNYARD A CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries. Maidston e. 


■RATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ac., as supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. IL BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech.__ 


■RATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

" Pieonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH. Ltd., The Florai Farms, Wisbech._ 


__directions, p_ __ 

beticajly-arranged Root List, with special cheap collections. 


GHOICE ROCK PLANTS.— Cytisus kew- 

VJ ensis, Is. 6d. ; Cytisus Praicox, Is.; Erica camea, 6d.; 
Lithospermum, 4d.; Primula frondosa, 6d.; Primula rosea, 
6d. The lot, 3s. 6d — Miss PHILIPS, Davenport Cottage, 
Swettenham, Congleton._ 


G ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

^ 5s., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d , free; 50 evergreen 


rockery ’f 


keryFerns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50 Osmunda regalia, 10a., 
P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries. Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 


T OVEL’S STRAWBERRIES. — Rooted 

-*-l runnera. Royal Sovereign and others, 4s. 


Sample packet. 9d., carr. paid. 
York-road, Driffield. 


6d. per 100. 
Cash.—LOVEL A SON, 


■DOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

lb What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
O. R PHIPPS. F.R. H.8., Aloine Nursery. Bamham. Bognor. 


■JVfflLLIONS PLANTS.—Earliest Cuouages, 

"J- Wheeler's Imperial, Ellam’s Early, Enfield Market, 
etc., also Red, also Savoys, Sprouting Broccoli (purple and 
white), and Thousand-headed Kale, Curly Kale, Spring 
Broccoli, Lettuce, all 8d. 100. Fine early Wallflowers, best 
kinds, Is. 6d. 100. Strawberry plants, 2a. 6d. 100. All post 
free.—D. BIRD (Dept. 3). Boxhedge Farm. Banbury. 


TKTAR PRICES. — Rock and Herbaceous 

» V plants cheap. Orders apprecinted to keep business 
going. Lists. Lady pupils taken.—HOPKINS, F.R.H.S , 
Mere, 8hepperton-on-Thuines._ 


■pVERYONE interested in Perpetual Carna- 

J-l tions should not fail to read C. H. Taudevin's “New Cul¬ 
tural Guide ” for full particulars on Greenhouse and Outdoor 
Cultivation. Price 6d. Write for Catalogue, free.—C. H. 
TAUDEVIN A GO., Raby Flower Farm, Wiilaaton, Chest er. 

TTAVE you heard of “ Wattle Gardening ” ? 
•LL —A system of intensive culture, producing equal re¬ 
sults without the capital outlay of French Gardening. Send 
6d. for IUustrated Booklet.—RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Ingham, Norwich._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»» Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, eta Catalogue gratis._ 


P VINERY & ORCHARD, no less than in the 

Garden, Liquid Gishurst Compound is the most effective 
and the handiest Insecticide. Prevents and destroys Red 
Spider, American Blight, Thrip, Green Fly, Ac. Sold in tins, 
6d. to 6s. each. Wholesale-PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, Battersea, London. S.W. 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

—“ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 11s. 
per gall. "Plastine,’’ supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Full 
rticulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
ittersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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•RULBS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

" —Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 48-page 
Catalogue free. -ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 
20 SPECIAL BULB COLLECTIONS, from 2a. 6d. 
PATRONS.—Hia Majesty's Board of Public Works, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham City Council, etc , etc. _ 

1 BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. puiu. 

J- vu —Flower in an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
to Easter. 10 each 10 vara.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. 

1 BULBS for GREENHOUSE, 4s.,car.pd. 

J-UU —Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each. 10 varieties. 

Kflfj BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. 6d., 

V/ car. paid. — Flower from January to August. 
20 each 25 varieties —ELLISON 43, West Bromwich. 

4fYTH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

TtU week's bargains. Any 12s. 6d. worth 10 b. cash. Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, Is. ; 25. Is. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d. Early 
white Narcis. omatus, 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 61.; 250, 2a. 6d 
Mixed Narcis. and Daffs., 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d.; 
1,000, 9s. 6d. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25, Is.; 50, Is. 6<l.; 
100, 2s. 6d. Mixed Tulips. 25, 6d. ; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Named Hyacinths, any colour, 12, Is. 6d.; 24. 2s. 6d.; 48, 
4s. 6.1. Large mixed, 6, 9d.; 12, Is.; 25, 2s.; 100, 5s. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck - road, 
Anerley, 8.E. _ 

AN SALE FOR FUNDS OF RED CROSS 

Lf SOCIETY.—Seedlings from open ground, four months 
old, 3<1. each, post free for P.O. not less than Is. to ‘‘A. F. H.,” 
Newlands, Harrow, by Sept. 30. Irises, chrysographes, 
Dougiasiana. Forrestii, orient-alis. Snow Queen, tectomm, 
nipetala, Wilsoni, Primula Beesiana, Cockburniana, pul- 
Terule nta._ 

■UUALLFLOWERS. — Fine bushy, trans- 

» * planted plants, either Blood Red, Golden King, 
Eastern Queen, Cloth of Gold, White Dame, or all colours 
mixed, 60, Is.; 100. Is. 6.1 ; 250, 3a. 6d ; 500, 6s. 6d. Catalogue 
free.—R. S. BANKS A CO., Seamer-road, Scarhoro'. 


RULBS.—Best quality, very low prices. 

■U 12 Exhibition Hyacinths, named, 2s 6d. White, scirlet, 
or pink Tulips, fine bulbs, Is. 5d. 100; mixed Tulips, Is. 6.1.; 
yellow Tulips, 2s. Catalogue free.—R. S. BANKS & CO., 
Beamcr-road, Scarboro’. _ 

RLUEBELLS (wild Hyacinths), to bloom next 

D spring, 100, Is. 6d.; 600, 6 j. ; 1,000, 11s., post free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Cal Ian, Ireland ._ 


ALPINES for the ROCKERY.—PLANTS 

I* from 3s. a dozen. SEEDS, 2d. per packet. Lists free. 
Rev. G. HUTTON, B Sc , BOTHKENNAR, SCOTLAND 


SANKEY S ' jS pots 

t>he BEST and Cheapest. 

5tate quantity of each size required nnd have "carriage paid " 
quotation ("carriage” frequently amount* to half value ol , 
It nods), or write for Price List, free. 

.SPECIAL POTS ol all descriptions. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each- 

R/CHARD SAN KEY A SON , LT9. 
Bui well PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 



DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OP FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better l 

No. 1 Box, Bufficient-for 10,000 cubic feet. 3 6 

No. 2 . 10,000 . 2/6 

No. 3 . 1,000 ,, . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


If unobtainable of your seedsman, tee supply post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


CABBAGE. 

DANIELS’ “DEFIANCE.” 

The finest Cabbage in existence. Medium early. 
Short-legged, compact and of delicious flavour. Grows 
up to 10 to 15 lbs. weight. Strong plants, packed in 
moss in boxes, post free. 1/6 per 100. 

DANIELS & SON. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20.000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and eveiything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE 
1 have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
"LION CYCLE WORKS,” 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 



FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS. 

Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 

30in. by 18 n., 19/- per do*. 
24in. by 15in., 17/- per do*. 
Or 1/9 and 1/6 each. 

W. WALTERS ft CO., 

Morlajto Road. 

CROYDON. 

'Phone 1646. 


“FLORA AND SYLVA” 

A Rare and Valuable Work. 

Lovers of beautiful books prize greatly their copies of 
"Flora nnd Sylva.’’ This unique work contains a thousand 
pages of letterpress, 250 wood engravings, and G6 full-page 
coloured plates. It has never been excelled as a piece of 
book produotion in the literature of the garden and wood¬ 
land. It was originally issued in Berial form, and when 
completed was intended for publication at £5, unbound. 

“Flora and Sylva" is a rare and costly work, edited and 
produced by Mr. Win. Robinson, the author of "The 
English Flower Garden," “ Home Landscapes," and other 
standard works. It describes and illustrates the garden 
beautiful, home woods and landscapes. 

Practically the whole of the copies havo been sold, and 
the Publisher some time ago announced that the work was 
then out of print. A few stray copies havo since been 
secured, and at this moment Borne ten complete copies are 
available for purchase. Bound in cloth, in three handsome 
volumes, and seut carriage paid to any address in this 
country, the price is 35s. the set. Bound in vellum and 
linen, gold lettering, gilt top, the price for the three volumes 
is 50s. 

"Flora and Sylva" makes a notable addition to any 
library, and as it is printed on British linen hand-made 
paper, it will (barring aocidents) be a valuable work two 
hundred years hence. Few things are more enduring than 
a good book. 

To give any reader of Gardening Illustrated an 
opportunity of inspecting the work, we offer to send for 
inspection one volume to any address on approval, the 
Tolume being returnable at our charge. When writing it is 
advisable to state which edition is wanted—the cloth bound 
at 35s. the set, or the vellum and linen at 50s. the set. 

Address THE PUBLISHER, "Flora and Sylva," 63. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Only ten sets remaining. 



W AR PRICE S. 

BULBS! BULBS!-First quality only. 

Top size Hyacinths. For Water or Fibre. 


RED. Ea. 12 
Cardinal Wiseman .. 24*1 2 3 
Gen. De Wet .. .. 2 id 2'3 


Gigantea .. 

Lady Derby 

Moreno. 

Robert Steigor .. 
Roi des Beiges .. 
Rosea Maxema.. 

WHITE. 
Albertine .. 

Aug. Christino .. 
Baron von Thuyll 
B. A. Merville .. 
G. A. Merville .. 
Grand Blanche .. 
La Franchise 
LaGrandesse .. 


. 2 d 2 3 
. 2 d 2. 3 
. 2 d 2/3 
. 2 d 2. 3 
. 2 d 2 3 
. 2d 2,3 

. 3d 2/9 
. 3d 2 9 
.3d 2/9 , 

. 3d 2.9 Qui 
. 3d 29 Rei 
. 3d 2 9 
. 3d 2 9 
. 3d 2/9 


WHITE. Ea. 12 

L’lnnocence.3d 29 

Mme. van der Hoop 3d 2/9 
Mr. Plimsoll .. ..3d 2/9 

BLUE. 

Baron von Thuyll 
Grand Lilas 
Grand Mailre .. 

Johan . 

King of Blues .. 

La Peyrouse .. _._ 

Marie.2$d 2/3 

Potgieter .2id 2/3 

">ueen of Blues.. .. 2id 2 3 

gulars .2Jd 2/3 

King of Yellows ..3d 2/9 
Lord Balfour, violet 3d 2 9 
Sir Wm. Mansfield .. 3d 2D 


12, in 12 sorts, 2D. 

The above are same Hyacinth and sender that I catalogue 
from 6d. to Is. each. 

12, In 12 sorts, 2s. 3d.; 100 for 20s. 

NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS. 


Top sizes. 


First quality Bulbs. 


Ea. 12 100 
Bicolor Emperor Id V- 7 6 
Empress Id 1/- 7 6 
Grandis Id lOd 6'- 


Horsfleldi .. .. . . 

Golden Spur .. lid 1/3 8 6 
H. Irving .. .. lid 1/3 86 
Ag. princops .. Id 6d 36 
DOUBLE DAFFS. 

Van Sion .. ..lid 13 80 
Van Sion .. .. Id lOd 6/- 

Van Sion .. .. Id 8d 4 

NARCISSI & DAFFS. 
Barri conspicuus Id 6d 3/6 
Incomp., sgle. ..Id 6d 3/6 
L, dble. (Butter 
and Eggs) .. Id lOd 6'- 
Cynosure .. .. — 4d 2/6 

Orange Phcenix Id lOd 6/- 


Ea. 12 

Mrs. Langtry .. Id 6d 
Stella, white cup Id 6d 
Figaro, primrose Id 6d 

Leedsi.Id 6d 

Burbidgei .. .. Id 6d 

Poeticus Ph.-eye — 4d 
Omatus, early 
double .. .. Id 6d 

Double white 
Narcissi .. .. Id 6d 

Ph.-eye Narclss. — 3d 

POLY.-NARCISSI. 
Newton .. .. lid 1/3 
Soleil d’Or.. ..lid 1/3 
White Pearl .. lid 1/3 
Oloriosa .. ..lid 1/3 
Grand Soleil d'Or lid 1/3 
Grand Monarque ljd 1/3 


FIRST SIZE BULBS. 

Anemones, Double, in named sorts, 12 in 6 sorts, Is. 


Double Anemones, mixed 
Anemones, Bingle, extra large 

De Caen, large, French. 

Anemone New York, mixed 

Fulgens, deep scarlet . 

St Brigid, mixed colours 

Scarlet Queen, single_ 

Helen Maria, blue . 

The Bride, pure white. 

Hyacinths, Muscari, blue 
Hyacinths, Muscari, white 

Spanish Iris. 
Extra large Bulbs, mixed 
First size, mixed, all flower 

Iris Anghca, mixed . 

lxias, mixed, Cape Bulbs 

Iris, Spanish, named . 

Ranunculus, F. P. Turban 
Ranunculus, named, 50, 19 
Triteleia uniflora .. . 


100, 6a 
12 100 


6d 

4d 

6d 

1 /- 

11 - 

II- 

6d 

61 

4d 

4d 

6d 

3d 

2d 

8d 

3d 

4d 

3d 


12, in 6 varieties, la 3d.; 100, 8a All top Bize Bulbs. 
Mixed—100, 3s. 6d.; 1,000, 30/- 


Top 

Ea. 

ArtuB, scarlet .. — 

A. Regal is, wh. Id 
Bacchus, dbL so. Id 

B. Alliance, scar. Id 

B. Vadeeh, red 
and yellow .. — 

Brutus, scarlet.. Id 
Cardinal's Hat, sc. — 

C. Ponecan, wh. 

I and pink .. .. — 

l Cottage Maid .. — 

| Crimson King .. — 

, Duch. de Parma, 

1 red and yellow Id 

D. V. Thol, scar. Id 
D. V. Thol. white — 
D. Major, r. & yL Id 
J. V. Delft, wh. — 
Keizer Kroon. 

red and yellow Id 
LTmmaouk-e, w. Id 
La Reine, white — 
Lac. V. Rhyn, 
violet and wh. — 
Pott, white .. Id 
Pott, yellow .. Id 
R. Huykeman, pk Id 
Rachel Reusch, 

pink.Id 

Pax alba, white Id 


TULIPS. 

size War Prices. 

12 100 


4d 2/6 
6d 3/6 
6d 3 6 
8d 4 . 6 

4d 2/6 
8d 4/6 
6d 3/6 


6d 3/6 
4d 2/6 

8d 4/6 
8d 4/6 
6d 3 6 
8d 4/6 
4d 26 

9d 5 6 
6d 3 6 
4d 2 6 

8d 4/6 
9d 56 
8d 4/6 
Gd 3/6 


Ea. 12 100 
Purple Crown .. Id 6d 3/6 
Thos. Moore, or. Id 6d 3/6 
Wapan v. Zeiden Id 6d 36 
Yellow Prince .. Id 6d 3/6 
Superfine, mixed — 4d 2/6 
Fine, mixed .. — 3d 1/6 

DARWIN TULIPS 
Named .. .. Id 1/- 6/- 

Clara Butt.. ..Id 9d 3/6 

Mixed.- 6d 26 

EARLY FLOWERING 
TULIPS TO COLOUR. 
Whites .. — 4d 2 6 

Red .- 4d 2 6 

Yellow .. .. - 4d 2/6 

Scarlet.— 4d 26 

Violet and Purple — 4d 2/6 

Striped.— 4d 2/6 

Rose colour — 4d 2/6 

PARROT TULIPS. 

Named.— 9d 4/6 

Mixed.— 6d 3/6 

MAY FLOWERED 
TULIPS. 

Geo. Rosalind .. — 6d 3/6 
Mocrospelia .. — 6d 36 
Virginalis .. .. — 6d 3/6 


NAMED HYACINTHS, for Pots or Fibres. 


WHITE. Ea. 12 

Memouse.2d 1/9 

Mme. v der Hoop ..21 ID 
La Innocence .. .. 2d 1/9 

A. Christine .. .. 2d ID 
E. W. Thuyll .. .. 2d 1/9 

BLUE. 

Pieneman.2d ID 

Marie.2d ID 

Grand Maitre .. .. 2d 1/9 

Johan.2d 1/9 

Potgieter.2d ID 


RED. Ea. 12 

Gertrude .2d ID 

Gigantea, rose .. .. 2d 1/9 

C. Wiseman .. .. 2d 1/9 

G. D. Wett.2d ID 

Ornament D. La Rose 2d ID 
VIOLET. 

L. Esperance .. .. 2d ID 

Lord Balfour .. .. 2d ID 

12, in 12 Bona, la 9<L 
100, named, 14s. 


Crimson 
Pink Rosa .. 
Pure white.. 


BEDDING HYACINTHS. 

Ea. 12 100 
Id 1/- 8/- 
. Id 1/- 81- 
. Id 11- 81- 
12, in 6 sorts, Is. 


Creamy white . 
Dark blue .. . 

Light blue .. , 
100, 6 sorts, 8s. 


Ea. 12 100 

. Id V- 81- 
. Id 11- «/- 
. Id V- V- 


Mixed, all colours, 100, 6s. 


NEW AND GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

la ; 12 for 10s. My selection, 12, 5a 


Mine. M. Soupert 
British Queen 
Leslie Holland 
Old Gold 
Lady Mary Ward 
Louis Cath. Breslau 
Mr. F. Vanderbilt 
H. E. Richardson 
Rayon d’Or 
Mme. J. Gouchalt 
Double white Killamey 
Mr. H. Carnegie 
M. Dora Von Tets 
Sunburst 
Chat Cloa D. Vougoet 
Mr. E. Mawley 
Robin Hood 
Beauty of Lyon 
Queen Mary 
Mme. Ohas. Hunter 
Mr. David McClure 
Mr. O. West 
Mr. Fred Straker 
Louis Van Houtte 
Pres. Wilson 
Frau Karl Druschki 
Rosalind 


Mrs. J. Laing 

Soliel d'Or 

Mme. M. Lavasseur 

Paul Neyrou 

Dorotlnr 

Lady Ursula 

Mr. E. Coxhead 

Ed. Meyer 

Dean Hole 

Geo. C. Waud 

Richmond 

La Franco 

Mr. Sam Rosa 

Fredenruesch 

Mme. Chos. Lambaud 

Mrs. H. Munt 

King George V. 

Lieut. Charre 
Ethel Malcolm 
Louis Walter 
Mrs. W. Cutbush 
Rugosa, red 
Gen. Washington 
Etoile de France 
Jessie 
Mignonette 


THEODORE TURNER, The Temple, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Bees* Roses, 


Plants, 


Bulbs. 


Bees' Garden Goods of Guarantcsted Quality are guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money will 
be returned in full. The quality is not surpassed by anything in the land , and the prices are reason¬ 
able. That is to say, they are as low as is consistent with the supply of unimpeachable quality. 


Roses —like human beings —hare preferences or antipathies for 
or against certain conditions of life. They have also their strong 
points and their weak points. Now it is a costly business for the 
amateur to discover for himself all the idiosyncrasies of all the 
roses, that is why Bees Ltd. offer selections of roses which 
are recommended for various purposes by the National Rose 
Society, than which there is no more eminent authority. 


Garden Roses 


Paid. * * /" Order. 

* A * Coll 24 good Ros<>8 * or 

• ** WWM * general purposes. 

Recommend H by the 
National Ron Society. 

Betty, coppery rose .. .. 8d. 

Caroline Testont. pink .. ..6d. 

Dean Hole, silvery rose.. .. 8d. 

Earl of Warwick, salmon .. 8<1. 
Ecarlatc, rosy scarlet .. . - 8d. 

F. K. Druschki, white .. ..6d. 

George Dickson, crimson .. 81. 

G. C. Wand, vermilion .. .. 8<J. 

Gen. McArthur, crimson .. 8d. 
Gus. Grunerwald, carmine .. 8<1. 
Killamey, blush pink .. ..8d. 

La Tosca, salmon flesh .. .. 8d. 

Lady 1’irrie, apricoc .. 8d. 

Lady Ashtown, deep pink .. 6d. 
Mme. A. Cliatcnay, salmon .. 6d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 9d. 
Mme. Jules Grolcz,silvery rose 6d. 
Mme. M. Soupert, sunset yell w &!. 
Mme. Ravary, orange yellow . 6d. 
Mine. Segond-Weber, salmon.. 8d. 
Mrs. A. Hammond, rosy amber 8d. 
Pharisaer, ro'y white .. ..8d. 

Richmond, ruby scarlet.. .. 8d. 

Vise. Folkestone, cream •• 6d. 

Tea Roses 


<R’ Poll 12 Hood Tea Scented 
U UUII. Roses for Ex’n or Gdn. 


Ale*. Hill Gray, lemon yellow 8d. 
Mme. Constant Soupert. dp. yl. 8.1. 
Mme. Jules Graveroanx.r'sy yl. 9d. 
Mme. Hosle. p de lemon . . 8d. 
M iss A. <le Rothschild, cit. y'lw 8d. 
Molly Sharnnn Crawford, wh. 8d. 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink . . 8d. 
Mr-. Foley Hobbs, ivory white 8.1. 
Lady Roberts, reddish ap loot 8d. 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, cream . . 8d, 
Souv.de P. Notting, apricot.. 8d. 
W- R. Smith, blush white .. 8d. 

Town Roses 

Carriage £tj Cash with 
Paid. " Order. 

which do 
i towns. 
Recommended by the 
National Ro.e Society. 
Caroline Tcstout (HT), pink .. 6d. 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (HT), 

carmine.8d, 

F, K. Druschki (HP), white .. fid. 
George Dickson (HT). crimson 8d. 
Gus. Grunerwald HIT), carmine 8tl. 
J. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet 8d. 
La To sea (HT), salmon flesh .. 8d. 
Mme. F.d. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 
Mme. Ravary (HT). orange .. 6J. 
Mrs. John Laing (H P). rose pink fid. 
Mme.Isaac Pcreiro (B),carmine 6d. 
Ulricli Brunner(HI’), cherry red 6d. 


Exhibition Roses 


for 


Order. 

* R ’ Cnll 24 fiooi Ro8CS 

O UUII. Exhibition. 

Recom mended by the 
National Rose Society. 

Avoca, crimson scarlet .. .. 8d. 

Bessie Brown, creamy white , . 8 ). 
Coronation (HP), flesh pink .. !/• 
Dean Hole, silvery rose • . 8J. 
Earl of Gosford, crimson .. 8d. 
FI. Pemberton, creamy white 8d. 
F. K. Druschki. white .. . . 6d. 

Gl. do C. Guinoisseau. red . . fid. 
George Dickson, velvety crim. 8d. 
Horace Vernet, scirlet crimson 6d. 
Hugh Dickson, crimson .. . . fid. 

J. B. Clark, crimson .. . . 8d. 

J. J. L. Mock, carmine . . . . 8d. 

Leslie Holland, scarlet . . . . 8d. 

Lyons Rose, shrimp pink . . 8d. 

Mabel Drew, canary yellow . . 8d. 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, shell pk. 8d. 
Mme.Melanie Sou pert,sunset yl 8d. 
Mildred Grant, tinted white . . 8d. 
Mrs. John Laing. rosy pink . . fid. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch, rose pink . . 8d. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, pale flesh . . 81. 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red . . 6d. 
William Shean, pink .. .. 8J. 


Fragrant Roses 


I Q » Coll 12 of the most delid- 
V WUila ously Scented Roses. 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society. 

Alfred Cotomb (H P'. red .. fid. 
Dupuy Jamain (HP), cerise ..6d. 
Ed. Mawley (HT).crimson .■ 8.1, 
George Dickson (H I ), crimson 8d. 
Gen.Jacqueminot dll'),crimson 6d. 
Gen. Me Arthur (HT). crimson 8d. 
Juliet (HB). old gold and red .. 8d. 
La France (HT). rose .. .. 6d. 

Lady Alice Stanley HIT), pink 8d. 
Mme. E l. Herriot. prawn red •. 9d. 
Mrs.John Laing (HP), rosy pink 6*1. 
Ulrich BrunnerdIP), cherry red fid. 

Buttonhole Roses 


4 E 1 Coll 12 Roses 

K UUII- well in tow 


7/- 


Gustavo Regis (HT), yellow .. 8d. 
Lady Hillingdon (T). apricot .. fid. 
Lady Roberts(T). reddish ap'cot 8d. 
Liberty (HT), velvety crimson fid. 
Mme. A.Chatenaydf T), salmon fi I. 
Mme. Jean Dupny (T).golden ., Sd- 
Mme. Kd. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 
Mme. Jules Grolez (HT), rose.. 6d. 
Melody (HT), canary yellow .. 1/. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). white .. 8d. 
Richmond (HT). scarlet .. .. 8d. 

H. E. Richardson (HT), deep red II- 


12 New Roses 

Bees’ 'L* Creme de Creme 
Collection of famous New and 
Gold Medal Roses. 

Cash with 
Order. 

Brilliant (HT), vermilion .. ..2/6 

Colleen (HT), rose pink . . .. 2/fi 

Coronation (HP), flesh pink .. I - 
H. V. Machin(HT). rose scarlet 2/6 
Lady M. Ward (HT), apricot . . I/- 
Mme. Ch. Lutaud (HT), orange 1/- 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red . . 9d. 
Mrs- A. Carnegie (HT). white . . 1/6 
Mrs- Forde (HTi, carmine , . 1/- 
Mrs. R. D. McClure (HT), salm. 1 /- 
Ophelia (HT), silvery salm. rose 1/- 
Queen Mary (HT), red and yd. 16 

Any one or more Roses can be supplied out of any collection at prices 
quoted. Orders booked now for delivery at the proper time for planting. 

x> pages of 

l. clours. 


All Round Roses 
5/- 


Bccs' Famous* Test ’’Collection. 
Capt. Hayward (HP), scarlet . . 6d. 
Caroline Testout (HT), pink . . 6d. 
Fisht-r Holmes (HP), crimson . . 6d. 
F. K. Druschki (HP), white 6d. 
Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson . . 6d. 
I a Franco (HT), rose . . . . 6d. 

Lady Ashtown 'HT). pink . . 6d. 
Lyons Rose (HT), shrimp pink 8d. 
Mme A. Chatenay(HT), salmon fid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 
Mine. Ravary (IIT), orange . . fid. 
Mrs. J. Laing (HP .rose pink . . 6d. 


Buyers 0 / Roses should write for a copy of Bees' Rose Cata’ogu 
c lustrations of Roses, Qei.. suitablejor all purposes, in natiti 


Bees’ ABC of ftoee Culture. A 32-pace Booklet, with 4-page 
cover iu colours, contains complete directions how to prepare 
ground, how to plaut. etc., etc. Price 1 Id., post free. 


The usual way that flower 
borders are built up is for 
someone to dump in a miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of plants 
without paying any regard 
to their likes or dislikes, and 
to add to them as opportunity 
or matters of taste dictate. 
The proper way is to have 
your flower border made to 
measure, and composed of 
plants suitable for your par¬ 
ticular purpose and locality. 
To do this will cost aou 2 id. 
per square foot, delivered at 
your nearest station. If 
you are interested, please 
write and enclose a sketch 
of your garden to Bees' Ltd. 
Very often a “Particular” 
Collection of Plants will till the 
bill. Look down this column : 

May Flowers 


12 Excellent Border Plants. 
Opal Alkanet, 4ft., pale blue .. 4d 
Perry's Poppy, 2ft., sa'mon .. fid 
Caledonia Mullein, -ft.,yellow fid 
Dropmore Alkanet,4ft..dp.blu(;4d 
AphroditoFire Flower,llft.wh. fid 
Blue Lupin. 4 l.. rich bl e .. 4d 
Bridesmaid Iris. 2ft., lavendor fid 
t.iverinere Poppy, 3tt., scarlet 6d 
Scarlet Alum Root, ljft., ricli fid 
Heldreu h's Avens,lft..oran e fid 
Crimson Trumpet Flower, 1ft. fid 
CaucasianFieaHane.Iift.,gTdn.6J 

June Flowers 


Paid. %bl\b Order. 

12 Good Town Plants. 

Belladonna Lark spur.3ft., pi. bl. fid. 
FruxinL-lla. H't., rosy rod •. .. «j. 

Persimmon Lnrkspur.fift .sk.bl.fi 1. 
Columbine M'dowRu<;,4ft.,p' pi. t ; d. 
Albican lris,21ft..p;do lavender fid. 
Golden Columbine, 2ft., vel ow (5 1. 
Pink Lupin, 3ft., rosy pink .. 9d. 
RoyalBlueSpecdwell,lft..dp.bl fid. 
Db .CrimsonCatchlly,Campion"fid. 
Muss n'sCatmint,lit .lavender4d. 
Yellow Flax, lft., bright yellow 6d. 

July Flowers 

Cash with 
Order. 

12 Plants for all districts. 
Cambr dgc Sc'letBergamot.Uft. 4d. 
New Hep u ture.Mul,ein,5lt.,bff. 9d. 
Texan Mallow, 4ft., bright rose 4d. 
Jerusalem Cross. 4ft.. pu. sc'let 4d. 
Pearl Sncezcwort, 3:t., white 4d. 
Dble. Meadow sweet,(ft.,cream 4d. 
Ilw.irl Golden Hclenium, lift. 4d. 
King E l.VII., M'guerite.'Jft ,w. 4d. 
Basin Bel flower,(ft..pale blue 4d. 
Young's E'ning P'rose.lft.. vel. fid. 
Mrs.Biadshaw‘sAvens,Uft.,sc.4d. 
Showy Flea Bane, lift., purple 4J. 

August Flowers 

Carriage 1*1 Cash with 
Paid. O/- Order. 

13 Plants for Cutting. 

Red Sneezewort,5ft, red & gold 4d. 
Oliver’s Sea Holly. 2ft., blue fid. 
White Wormwood, 5 i.,white.. 4d. 
D.ivid'sGoat’s-beard 4ft..c’son fid- 
Dble.White Gauze Flower. 3ft. 9d. 
Henty’s Phlox. 3ft.. salmon .. 6d. 

Cauc isian Scabious. 211.fid. 

Red Sea Sea Lavender, lft. .. fid. 
Torstceg Marguerite,2ft-,wh. 4d. 
Balloon Flower,lft., pur.violet 6<1. 
Single Gypsophila, 3ft.. white 6d. 
Blanket Flower,2ft., red& gold4d. 
Pearl itneezewort,2ft..white., 4d. 

September Flowers 

Carriage C / Cash with 
Paid. O/ - Order. 

12 First-Class Town Plants. 
White Peach I'd Bellflower. 3ft. 6d. 
Golden Glow Concflower. 6ft. 4d. 
Torch LilyorRedHotPoker,5ft.9d. 
False Dragon's Head.Sft., rosy 4d. 
Plume Poppy, 6ft., buff .. ..4d. 

Purple Cone flower, 4ft., purple fid. 
Mellish's Sunflower.6ft..golden 3d. 
Newman’s Conefl’r, 2ft..orange 6d. 
White Japanese Anemone. 2ft. 6d. 
Wh rtlcberryKnotweed,5ft.,pk4d. 
BlueCepi''one I lift.,everlasti a 3d. 
Wil mott's Cinquefoil,lift .red fid. 
I/you don't set here whet’you want, 
write/or Bees' Plant Ca a/ogue—is 
pages of no. ural colourph. tog rafhs 


You cannot err in planting bulbs too soon. Other things being equal, it is 
the bulbs which have had the longest time for rooting which produce 
the best results. In these columns you will find bulbs for a variety of 
purposes. All are thoroughly well ripened, sound, and guaranteed to 
do well. Early orders are tuts year ver.earn sil invited. Immediate 
delivery can be given, and the advantages of early planting canuot'be 
over estimated. All the bulbs offered below do well in pots or bowls 
filled with Bees’ Fertile Fibre, or in ordinary soil in ordinary flower 
pots. 


Xmas Tulips. 

Carriage O/C CTsh with 

Paid */ O order. 

12 each yellow, scarlet, pure white, 
scarlet and gold (half quantity) 1,4. 

Xmas Hyacinths. 

Carriage A !(* Cash with 

Paid **! O Order. 

3 very large bulbs, each red, white, 
deep blue, pink, pale lavender. 
These fragrant Hyacinths are 
very uncommon at Xmas. 

It is only in recent years that 
Bcc 9 Ltd. have been able to 
supply Hyacinth bulbs which will 
pr duce coloured flowers so early. 

Min. Xmas Hyacinths. 

Carriage Q /Q Cash with 

Paid Oj is Order, 

fi fine bulbs, each red, white, deep 
blue, pink, pale lavender blue. 

(These bulbs produce pretty 
spikes suitable for cui ting.) 

Fragrant Freesias 

Carriage 1 /Q Cash with 

Paid 1/0 Order. 

25 giant bulbs of the splendid 
white Freesia.or 35 bulbs fust size 

Lily of the Valley 

Carriage 0/0 Gish with 

Paid “/ Order. 

25 extra fine flowering crowns, 
which will bloom in about 3 weeks 
after planting. 

Madonna Lily 

Carriage 0,4? Cash with 

Paid O Order. 

12 plump first size bulbs, or 9 
extra large bulbs for pots or out¬ 
doors. deliciously fragrant. 

White Naroissus 

Carriage J /g Cash with 

25 super fine bulbs of the Novem¬ 
ber flowering paper white N.. the 
true large flowered sort. 

Roman Hyacinths 

Carriage 1 Id. Cash with 

Paid 1/0 Order. 

12 selected, strong flowering bulbs, 
flowers pure white, deliciously 
fragrant. Commence to bloom in 
November, make beautiful bowls 
for table. 

SEPTEMBER CROCU8 

The Violet Crocus speciosus is -i 
most glorious hardy flower. It 
surpasses in beauty and brilliance 
quite nine-tenths of the spring 
flowering crocuses. In quite a 
startling way.just asother flowers 
are beginning to fade, it pushes 
up, quite undeterred by consider¬ 
ations of weather, its amazingly 
splendid flowers. The colour is 
glowing violet, shot and feathered 
with delicate art. and set off with 
a glistening iridescence exquisite 
beyond description. You can 
flower the bulbs in bowls of fibre 
this year, or part of them, after¬ 
wards planting them out in the 
grass or border, whero they will 
thrive and increase. 3'- 100, 28/- 
1 , 000 . 

Another gem of similar rank is 

“SWEET LAVENDER,” 

the rosy heliotrope C- zonatus. 
with pale yellow throat, and petals 
tenderly flushed like the cheeks of 
a child. It flowers with astonish¬ 
ing freedom, and like- the last, 
blooms annually in September mid 
October. 3/- 100, 28/- 1.000. 

Meadow Saffrons 
These showy autumn flowers are 
quite hardy and do well in border, 
rockery, or in grass. The bulbs 
are large and may be planted out¬ 
doors at once, or in pots of fibre, or 
they may bo flowered “ dry ” on a 
table or shelf. Each bulb produces 
several flowurs 6 inches or more 
in length. 

Red spociosum 6d.; doz. 4 8 
Rose Ai t major 4d. ; doz. 3/- 
Violet Scented Iris 
I. reticulata, blooms outdoors 
in Mar h, in January in fibre: a 
few flowers fill an entire room with 
ravishing fragrance ; colour thrill, 
ing velvety violet,with orange lip. 
Each 5d.: doz. 4/6. 

XMAS COLLECTION 

60 fine bulbs to flower indoors in 
vases, bowls or pots of fibre. 12 
each tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, 
roman hyacinths, frecsius, crocus¬ 
es. assorted colours, complete 
with fibre to grow them in, and 
book of instructions. 

Carriage 
Paid. 


Large Hyacinths 

for glasses, pots or bowls. 
Carriage 0/1 ft Casb with 
Paid O/IU Order. 
(Single bulbs 4d. each.) 
Grand Maitrc, light blue. 
L’lnnocencc, pure white. 

King of the Belgians,bright scarlet. 
Blush Queen, rosy wtiite. 

Pink Perfection, soft pink. 

King of Yello ■ s, deep primrose. 
Rose a Merveille. delicate rose. 
Sir W. Mansfield, rich Yiolet, 
Gertrude, carmine. 

Marie, deep blue. 

Queen of Blues, soft blue. 

White Queen, fine ivory. 

Pot Hyacinths 
Carriage O /Q Cash with 
Paid. fc/27 Order. 

One fine bulb of each of the 12 
sorts named above, 3d. each. 

Bedding Hyacinths 

Red^ white X blue. 12 e; cli coloi 


Can 


Vltil 


Paid. **/ Ore 
100 in four colours 10 1 -; mixed 
colours 10/- 100. 

Double Hyaolntha 

Mixed colours only 1/4 doz. 

8ingle Tulips 

The following 12 Tulips are un¬ 
surpassed for bedding or growing 
in pots in soil or fibre. 

Prices are per doz and per 100. 

Crimson King,crim-, frag.,fid.; 3'6. 
Rose de Lin. rose & white. Sd.: 3/ 1 

Dchss de Parma, t -c A: gd., 8d : 5/ 
Chrysolora, large gain, yl., Sd,; 5.'-. 
Dusart, brilliant vermilion. Sd ; 5/-. ■ 
Proserpine.cherry ro-o. 1-: S.'- 
Cottage Maid, r.-pk. & cr.. fid : 3/6. 1 
Yellow Prince.fragrant yl.,7J.;4 fi. ( 
Prce. of Austria, org.. frag.. 8d.; 5/-. 
La Remo, fine white, 5d.; 3/-. 

Aitus. brigh: scarlet, 51.; 3'-. 1 

Keizerskroon, ‘-clt. A- gd., 10d.; 6/6. < 

All shades mixtd. 

2/6 100. 24/- 1.000. I 

Collection, 12 bulbs each, ‘ 
12 sorts *7/ Carriage Paid. 
Tulips * Casli with Order. $ 
Double Tulips 

12 best for pots or bedding. 

Pricesaraperdoz. and rerICO. 

Salvator Rosa, dp. rse.pk. 10d.; 6/-. 
La Candeur.pure wte. late,8.1.; 4/6. 
Murillo salmon pink, 8d : 4 6. 

Fire 1 ome, orange-scarb t. 1/-: 8'-. 
Crn.of 11 Id, org., sclt., gld.. 1 8/-. 

Rubra Maxima,verm.,sea. 10d.: 6/-. 
Ldy.Palmerston.pk &wte ,8J.; 4 6. 
Imperial Red, ruby-crim., I/-; 7 fi. 
Cousine. amaranth violet, 8d.; 4 fi. 
Glori i Solis, scarlet &gd., I0U.; 6’-. 
White Rose, splend wte., 10d.: fi/.. 
Tournesol, sclt. edged gld.,1/-.; 8/-. 
All shades mixed. 

3/- 100. 28/- 1,000. 
Collection, 6 each Dhl.TuIipa 

12 sorts AjCk Carriage 

named. “/ Paid. 

Daffodils 

Prices are per doz. and par 100. 

Emperor .. top size, 1/- 7 6 
lOd. 6'- 


Em press 


top 

1st 


Narcissi 

Consp. top „ 


Sir Watkin , 


top 

1st 


1011. 6/6 

M, 3'6 
4<1. 2 6 
1 /- V- 
9d. 5 6 
5d. 3/- 
6d. 36 


Cynosure 
Mrs. Langtry . 

Poetarum . . ist „ oo. a n 

Onatus . . top „ 5d. 3 >- 

Pheasants Eye 1st ., 4d. 2/6 

Bees’ Fertile Bulb Fibre. 

A complete compost in which all 
kinds of bulbs, &c., can be grown 
to perfection. No fertilizers re¬ 
quired ; clean and safe to handle; 
NO Smell. 

2 Bushels. 4/6 1 Bushel. 2/6 
1 Bushel, 1/4 J Bushel (peck), 9d. 
(Caniage paid with bulbs of 
10/- value). 

Bees’ A B C of Bulb Culture. 

A 32-page booklet, with 4-page 
cover in colours, giving instruc¬ 
tions how to grow all kinds of 
bulbs in home, |trcculiousc or 
garden. Pr.co lid., post free. 
Buyers oj Bulbs who wish to Ucono- 


Book, 




illu 


-a ted 


175 b, Mill St. 
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BUY NOW. 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

AND 

HARDY PERENNIALS 

With a Character 

FOR 

MINES!, HfllTH, S FRUITFULNESS. 

We make a speciality of the above, and ; 
oiler a stock of over one million plants for • 
autumn planting. Buy early and plant early, ! 
and success is certain. Flowering Plants, 
Creepers in pots, and Evergreen Shrubs can 
la* planted now. 

Descriptive Catalogue* FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L™ 

_ BARNHAM, S USSEX. 

PLANTING SEASON. 

Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting ami potting. 

ROSES in all forma. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collection!. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS anil Harden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application etaLiug articles required. 

WH. PAUL5S0N. WALFHAM CROSS, LTD. 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


Why Use White Lead Paint ? 


VITROLITE 

COSTS 

11 " per gall. 



WHITE LEAD 

Coats about 

12 - per gall. 


CHEAPER & LASTS LONGER. 


VITROLITE”- 


is unequalled for the painting of green- 
houses and for General Decorative Work. 


Full particulars on request from- 

WALTER CARSOKT Ac 

BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W., 

And at BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


SORTS, 


&EK 


& Sons 


SPLENDID 


Dutch Bulbs 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 


CATALOGUE free from OVERVEEN, 
HOLLAND, or 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBSTm 

Grand mixed Narcissus, 5s. per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, ' 
Tulips, Pheusant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for List before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nurs,, WISBECH. 

TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

From Rusiria, Siberia, Caucasus, Turkestan, etc., for Sale at 
Low Prices. Forest Tree Seed Merchants Specialists 

ST. PRZEDPEL8KI AND T. ANTONIEWICZ 

In Klow. Russia. Instytutska 8. 

New Price List Bent, on Application. 

We buy seeds of all kinds of Trees and Shrubs that, may be 
gathered in Parks and Horticultural Establishment*. Offers 
requested as soon m possible. 


When writing to Advertisers plcaso mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, ssSar 

Heemsteed, Haarlem. Holland. 

Ilss the honour lo announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Itillbs mid Plants in Engll-h, Autumn, l’.'l-i, at lowc*i 

urn .. will i,e sent i. . fire "ii >t*ji ! o at mn No Charge 

for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in K< gland. Scotland 
and Ireland. Hr Kir«l Quality guaranteed 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

EsTMtLwm i* 1M4 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s. d. * d 

dins f t'•ri'in*' ,, .. 6 6 80 

Hyacinths, Single, sun*, named, n 2T> 
leading *«irts, red, while, and l«|ite varie 
ties, equal quantities, my selection 13 6 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture 2 0 13 4 

TuliPS. Darwin, mixed .. 3 0 25 U 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture ‘2 2 ?•> u 

Anemones, single mixed to ’* " 

Anemone The Itride, pure white l " 1 " 

Crocus, first si/c, in the finest mixture 1 2 M 0 

Crocus, Hd-md sire, in the tin. vt mixture 0 8 5 1" 

Scllla campanula to. Blue Bell i »’• 

Scilla campanulata, w ho l », 

Scilla campanulata, mixed in 

Scilla slblrlea. rich blue .12 to a 

Iris. Spanish, mixed.or. 4 

NarciS., single, m t he finest mixt urr 1 2 10 0 

NarciS., Trumpet. In the tine-st mixture ..18 l r > 0 
NarciS., double, tine mixture . 2 6 20 0 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed 4 0 jo o 

Narcis. Stella 3 0 25 o 

NarciS. lorlfolius The Emperor .40 35 3 

Snowdrops Elwesi. Ihetliant Hnowdrop 1 C 13 

Ranunculus. French, double mixed o lo 8 o 

Geranium tuberosum 8 o 

Tritelcia unidora . 1 0 

250 iliilhs of the same kind wiii tie charged at the l.bOQ rale . 

25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12 


MOST EASTERLY, NURSERY 


Noted for Hardy Vigorous Stuff. 

FOREST, FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, RUSES, PURTS, 

All varieties. 

FENCING HHRUBS speciality. Privet. Quicks, Plum*. 
Ac., all size*. State want* IjOW estimates. page Cata¬ 
logue free. For success order from England's bleakest coast. 
Growth, vitality astonishing. 

Special War Discount, 2d. every Is. 

Thousands testimonials from delighted patrons. 
State Wants. Cheap Estimates Promptly. 

GAYE (0), OULTON, LOWESTOFT. 

NARCISSI AND^ DAFFODILS, 

HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from— 

T. Gt. BROWN, 

BULB QARDEN8, TRESCO, 8CILLY I8LE8. 



Select your Roses Trom my Coloured 
Sheets illustrating 50 varieties 
direct from photographs. 


A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: EngUsh-Latln and Latin- 
English. By Win Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12!. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, Including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, tree* and shrubs 
r»nwi.—PUBLISHER,63. Lineoln »Inn FieJd*. I/indon.W.C. 


At any time you are wise to 
grow vegetables 

i this year particularly wise, and you are wiser still 
i who employ means to ensure maximum yields from 
every plant and every square yard of soil. To grow 
j vegetables and food them with Carmona 
Plant Food during growth is to practise one of 
\ the wisest economies. 

CARMONA 

Doubles and trebles your 
garden’s yiold. 

Nearly all Seedsmen sell Carmona in 
twi., 1/-,2/6 tin*; and tap*. 14 lbs., 4f6; 
23 tbs., 7,6;56 lbs, 12/6;11215s., M/-. 

ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 

West Bromwich. Staffs. 



VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsi 
Stv av » son CxewicAi C«i*» re Q.UEEN VicTowu ft Low oow 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE I 


F LOWER POTS.—10 8*in., 10 7in. t 20 6in., 

20 5ln., 30 3Jin , 20 2fin., packed free in crato (return¬ 
able), 7s. 6d. Illustrated List of Pots, Bulb Bowls, etc., free. 
—TUOS. JEAVON8, Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Mill. 
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INDEX. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


AchQlau, rock-loving .. 583 
Ariinntum pedatunt .. 588 
Ammintheca crm-nta .. 589 
Apples, scabby .. .. 594 

Azalea indica alba 593 

Beans, Kidney, in 

cookery.586 

Beetroot, lifting. . .. 586 

Cabbage.586 

Calendula officinalis .. 581 
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PLANTS THAT WEATHER THE 
STORMS. 

Those who have the care and pleasure of 
a flower garden may well think of the 
future in the face of the weather of the 
past summer. Those who had mostly 
tender plants will have felt the pinch. 1 
have been round my garden early this 
September just to see what plants have 
stood the storms best. Conspicuous among 
these were the Clematises, the large 
flower of which—larger and prettier than 
many seen in hot-houses—seemed to resist, 
better than any. The loam-loving Lilies 
have done very well, especially the Henry 
Lily, and Gladiolus has stood up very 
handsomely, and even better still, per¬ 
haps, are the scarlet Lobelias from the 
two wild kinds of North-eastern America, 
which seein to rejoice in the rains. The 
Crinums of South Africa have withstood 
the storms very bravely on a raised bank 
in a warm corner. The Tea Roses 
struggled on always, and an hour or two 
of sun was sufficient to induce them to 
come out again. All through the summer 
they have been much knocked about and 
spotted and mildewed, and many flowers 
have not opened. The Sweet Peas have 
been charming, and even if a little de¬ 
pressed by the heavy rains, a day of sun 
brought them out again. The everlasting 
Peas were first rate. The Blue Bindweed 
of Africa (C. mauritanlca), among the 
dwarf plants, was quite happy, but it does 
not show its beauty in dull days. The per¬ 
petual Carnations planted out in the 
spring have answered very well, and if 
we get a fine early autumn we can look 
forward to a good bloom. The Water 
Lilies have been superb in hundreds of 
blooms of some kinds, only the last cold 
nights have made them look a bit sick. 
One large form of the true Forget-me-not 
we have the great pleasure to grow seems 
to have flowered all the summer, 
encouraged by the rains. The Loose¬ 
strifes and most of the Reeds by the 
waterside have done very well, and in the 
first days of September the most beautiful 
bank shrub is the Sweet Alder, fragrant 
and beautiful. Stocks are a failure and I 
am giving them up; the ugly look of the 
mildewed and stained doubles is too much 
for me. The Pentstemons of the Rocky 
Mountains, with their graceful drooping 


flowers, arc among the best, things we 
have had. Perhaps Iho jewel of the 
garden in the last days of August, was the 
Azure Sage, which has now stood for 
many years in the same jxisition, and 
given a good return every year. Fuchsias 
- tlh‘ old kinds like fulgens and the com¬ 
mon kinds--have all flowered well, hut 
wanted heat to do their best. The 
Missouri Evening Primrose lias been 
charming. The Flax in the mixed border 
was very good, and the Phloxes also. The 
little Punica of the Italian hills was quite 
up to its usual. Tritomas promised very 
well but came rather late. Rhyncosper- 
mnm has done very well and is a plant of 
great promise. Ceanothus is always 
charming. The big golden Yarrow lias 
been showy and does not seem to mind any 
weather. Romney as have been very 
interesting, the great kind not so good as 
usual, but the lesser kind that stuck to 
us through recent years has flowered well. 
They are fine flower-garden plants. The 
CajH* Figwort is good and the noble Mag¬ 
nolia of the Southern States. The Japanese 
Anemones are good as usual. I do not 
care for the double kinds. We are happy 
to possess a hardy kind of the African 
Lily. In a middle bed we put the old 
kind, and hoj>e it will flower well in 
autumn, but we are not quite in the 
region of its hardiness. Yuccas are faith¬ 
ful as usual, Gloriosa a little better. The 
Flame Nasturtium rejoices in the rain, 
and also the beautiful. T. polypbyllum. 
Bergamotte is one of the most sure flowers 
of the year; it does not mind the weather 
in the ieast. The Dahlias, too, are happy 
in the wet, and being rather late escaped 
the summer rains. The Blue Salvia and 
others are also quite happy. Perhaps one 
of the most beautiful of our summer 
effects is from the common Honeysuckle 
and its various forms, particularly the red 
Dutch, climbing over Hollies and other 
shrubs. The Buddleias have done well. 
One of the handsomest things is the New 
Zealand Reed (Amndo conspicua). Acan¬ 
thus is very stately. The Sea Lavenders 
are coming on well and Gnltonia, or Cape 
Hyacinth, is a constant blooming plant. 
Lastly, we have the Heaths, which give 
us their greatest beauty, perhaps, in 
winter and spring. At the end of summer 
we had the beautiful Dorset Heath open 
and the Irish Heath in its varieties. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Campanula sibirica. — This graceful 
plant seems one of the forms of our native 
Ilairbcll (0. rotundi folia). There are 
some of high value among them for choice 
borders. Wo use one on our Rose beds, 
i have never had the form speeiosa (More) 
from W. Ireland. It may be at Glnsnevin. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Stupid flower gardening.— For some 
years I have not seen the spread of scarlet 
Pelargoniums before Buckingham Palace, 
but a friend tells me they were there, just 
as tawdry as ever, on such a day as the 
tirst Sunday in September. The idea of 
having a flower garden there was at no 
time a wise one. considering the largo 
amount of «i>aoe in the parks and, in the 
garden of the Palace Itself for flower 
gardening. A verdant lawn and some 
stately trees would have been better than 
all this display of wretched flower garden¬ 
ing. The show as it is is about ns artistic 
as a display outside a butcher's shop. 
Making a large flower garden in this posi¬ 
tion and then tilling with one flower not. 
suited to our climate was surely a most, 
inartistic effort. And this in England, the 
cradle of good gardening. 

Hardy Fern-clad walls. — I have been 
much Interested in your leader upon the 
planting of old walls. In my experience 
of Fern walls I have met with them in 
Nature in various places. I know an old 
wall pretty well covered on the shady side 
with Aspleniums, A. Triehomanes being 
the dominating species. Another old wall 
in a somewhat similar position was more 
or less covered with the Wall Rue 
(Asplenium Ruta-muraria). There was no 
evidence of the Ferns having been planted 
by hand. The common Maiden-hair may 
be found in suitable places near where I 
lived many years ago on the north coast 
of Ireland, and very likely elsewhere. 
Those who wander about and leave the 
beaten track find many objects of interest 
in the way of plant growth and furnishing. 
—E. H. 

Calendula officinalis.— The old Scotch 
Marigolds, although they tend to become 
rather too plentiful from self-sown seeds, 
are not without a certain value were it 
for nothing else than their very acconi- 
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modating qualities and the freedom and 
duration of their bloom. Even in the 
face of many choicer things I must con¬ 
fess to a certain liking for these old-time 
flowers, which are seen to much advantage 
in many of our cottage gardens. The 
single and double varieties are at present 
very showy, and there is a rather good 
sort, Meteor by name, which is not without 
value. I wonder if anyone now grows the 
almost forgotten C. pluvialis. It seems to 
me to be quite as worthy of a place as 
some of the later Dimorphotheca hybrids, 
which, like C. pluvialis, are of a slatey- 
blue colour, and which do not expand in 
wet or sunless weather.—W. McG. 

Verbena rad leans.— The dwarf forms of 
Verbena are very interesting and have not 
nowadays their due place in our flower 
gardens. This comes from Sir Frank 
Crisp, a dwarf, creeping plant with purple 
flowers well worth a trial for the rock 
garden. 

Campanula muralis.— The most useful 
of the Rock Hairbells. A plant that really 
deserves the epithet we may have seen in 
nursery lists, “ a tremendous bloomer.” 
On rock walls, stony banks, or edgings it 
is admirable. It has a hideous synonym 
I never use which might well adorn the 
tomb of a botanist. They are so devoid 
of all taste in their nomenclature, and now 
with their compounds of hybrids more re¬ 
pulsive than ever. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Gladiolus Saunders!.— This handsome 
Gladiolus, although it -was introduced 
into this country nearly fifty years ago, is 
but rarely seen. One reason for this is 
probably that its habitat being in South 
Africa it may be considered too tender 
for open-air culture, but it appears per¬ 
fectly hardy, never being given the 
slightest protection here and coming up 
stronger year after year. The spikes 
attain a height of 3 feet, and the flowers, 
three of which are expanded on a spike at 
the same time, are very striking. In 
colour they are bright scarlet, the three 
lower segments having a white centre 
plentifully spotted with vermilion. The 
expanded blossoms each measure rather 
more than 3 inches across. If the petals, 
however, are stretched out the flower will 
measure fi inches. Considering its hardi¬ 
ness and beauty, it is a wonder that this 
Gladiolus is not more widely grown. It is 
a far more reliable plant than Gladiolus 
princeps, which has proved a very bad 
doer in many places, although described 
as being perfectly hardy when first sent 
out.— South Devon. 

A dry wall and Its making.—” W.’s ” 
remarks on the making of a dry wall, in 
the issue of September 4, are interesting 
and practical, especially as regards plant¬ 
ing. His views are corroborated by the 
success which attends Thorn hedges 
planted in the way he recommends. In 
this locality fields are divided by dry stone 
walls—“dykes,” as we call them—and 
these are built entirely without the use of 
lime or mortar of any description. When 
the level of one field is above that of the 
other, as the dyke is built young plants of 
Thorn are inserted among the stones as 
building goes on, and in a short time a 
thick hedge with an impervious bottom is 
formed. The building of these dry-stone 
walls is considered to be highly skilled 
work, and I have often thought that a 
Galloway dry-stone-dyker could make an 
excellent job, under supervision, of retain¬ 
ing walls. Of course, Thorns are robust 
plants, much more so than the majority 
of those used in w r alls, but “W.’s” ideas 
in respect of planting are confirmed, as 
those who live in this neighbourhood may 
readily see.—W. McG., Balmae. 


The old double Rocket.— The praise so 
often bestowed on this old-time favourite 
is well merited. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate its value as one of our best 
hardy flowers, though the bedding craze 
has banished it from, many a garden, in 
common with not a few other old- 
fashioned flowers. A writer in a note 
lately referred to the scent of the double 
Rockets, w T hich is well-nigh unrivalled 
amongst our hardy flowers. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood the culture of the double Rocket 
has, providentially, not died out—at all 
events, in cottage gardens—and on dewy 
June evenings one has no need to look 
over confining hedge or lattice gate to be 
aware of its presence, the air being filled 
with the sweet odour of the flowers. The 
advice to divide and replant in fresh soil 
every year should be made especial note 
of, for on this depends its successful 
cultivation. Plants that are left undis¬ 
turbed dwindle and lack vigour, even if 
they do not die, as they generally do. 
They may be divided either in the early 
spring or in the autumn, the plants in rich 
soil attaining a height of about 2 feet and 
flowering well.— South Devon. 

A garden isle in storm. — Those who 
have the happiness of living in a garden 
isle have experiences we have no idea of 
in our land. This is from a friend in 
Jamaica :— 

We" have had a hurricane. It was 
a long and nerve-racking one, twenty- 
four hours from start to finish. There 
were four awful hours from mid-day 
on August 13th to 4 o’clock. The roar¬ 
ing of the wind drowns every other 
sound, and you can’t even hear the 
crashing down of the branches as they 
are torn from the trees. All solid 
houses escaped, but the damage to 
Bananas throughout the island is 
reckoned to be 90 per cent. We didn’t 
catch the middle of the storm; that 
hit Haiti and afterwards the coast of 
Texas at Galveston. There is no 
visible electrical disturbance in a 
hurricane, but, judging by the effect 
on one’s nerves, I think there must 
be a good deal of invisible. Heavy 
rain always comes. The wind blew it 
under the door, and the E. end of 
the hut was a pond. Dne of the 
humours of the storm was this:— 
Samuels went out to the kitchen, in a 
lull, to see about something. Soon 
after, there was a regular tiger- 
shake of wind, and for greater security 
I locked the door which faced it. He 
returning, and not knowing this, 
thought the door had stuck with the 
wet, applied a vigorous shoulder and 
whole weight of body, and off flew the 
thing the bolt catches into. You 
should have seen the result. Six feet 
of Samuels precipitated on the wet 
floor and a roar of wind and rain 
deluge and showers of green leaves 
coming in behind him. We righted 
matters with a heavy table against the 
door, and next morning brought a 
carpenter and repairs. 

We had three days’ warning of the 
hurricane before it reached us. Now 
another is brewing in the same place, 
the “ Windward Islands,” a thousand 
miles away, but they don’t think it is 
going to be serious. The trees have 
lost about half their leaves, and many 
look battered and withered. It 
finished the Mango crop. A Cocoanut- 
tree at my “ door-mouth ” came down 
and just missed the dove’s cage. We 
saved the pigeon-house by lashing it 
with a rope to the supports on which 
the hut stands. 


FRUIT. 

MAKING THE MOST OF THE SMALL 
GARDEN. 

I suppose something may be said in 
favour of the advice of which one hears 
so much in these days in connection with 
gardens to dispense with everything that 
is ornamental in favour of that which is 
useful. So far as small gardens are con¬ 
cerned the space allotted to flowers is in¬ 
considerable, and the * pecuniary benefit 
derived therefrom very trifling. Taking, 
however, the majority of small gardens, 
it is certain that much might be done to 
render them more profitable to the 
owmers. Certainly the first consideration 
in the way of vegetables should be those 
that give the best and most enduring re¬ 
turn from a given area, like Potatoes. 
Onions, Runner Beans, Cabbages, and the 
best types of Curled Kale; also those 
grown for gathering ripe for winter con¬ 
sumption, like the Little Marvel Pea, men¬ 
tioned in a recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated, and Haricot Dwarf Beans. 
Neither of these takes up much space in 
comparison to the amount of good, whole¬ 
some food obtained. In contrast to the 
first-named vegetables there are others 
either occupying a lot of space in proix>r- 
tion to the results obtained, like Marrows, 
large Broccoli, and Cauliflower, or for 
which there is only a comparatively small 
demand in the kitchen, and that hardly 
pay for marketing on a small scale. All 
the above should only be grown in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to meet the household re¬ 
quirements, with a special provision as to 
avoidance of waste. 

If much needs doing for the small 
garden in the way of the improvement of 
vegetable culture alike in quantity, 
variety, and selection, the question of 
fruit is still more important, especially as 
either raw or cooked, with or without 
cereals, it is such an important factor in 
the daily menu, especially where there is 
a small family. Making the most of the 
space available to produce a supply for 
several months should be one of the first 
considerations. The cordon system is the 
best to adopt for Apples and Plums, 
choosing in each case sorts that will give 
a succession. If the bush style is pre¬ 
ferred to the cordon for the smaller fruits 
the bushes should be kept In bounds not 
by stubby pruning but by the annual 
cutting out of the longest shoots and weak 
growth in the case of fruits amenable to 
such treatment, like Black Currants and 
Gooseberries. White and Red Currants 
can. of course, be spurred in. E. B. S. 
j JIardicick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A useful preserving Cherry.— For cook¬ 
ing, the Kentish Red has few equals, and 
for some purposes I prefer it to the 
Morello. It is an excellent fruit for tarts 
and preserving, and is, when ripe, less 
acid than the Morello. Few varieties do 
better in standard form than the Kentish 
Red, though when grown thus I should, 
for a private garden, prefer what are 
termed medium standards—that is, with a 
short stem — as then the fruits are 
easily gathered, and I do not think they 
are so much troubled by birds. The 
Kentish Red and Flemish are much alike, 
but I prefer the former, as the flesh is 
remarkably tender and juicy. It makes a 
neat standard, and is not fastidious as to 
soil. It is at its best from the middle to 
the end of July. Quite recently I saw this 
variety in great quantities—hawkers sell¬ 
ing It as a dessert variety. If the fruits 
are allowed to hang they become much 
darker in colour and sweeter.—F. K. 
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and carpeting class root freely when in 
contact with the soil, a condition en¬ 
couraged by periodical mulching. Cuttings 
inserted in August and September in sandy 
soil in a cold frame also root freely. They 
are, however, impatient of being over- 
watered. The following are the best 
kinds :— 

A. aoeratifolia. —As Anthemis Aizoon 
this was one of the many silvery-leaved 
plants tried in the “ carpet - bedding ” 
gardening forty odd years ago. It had no 
possible chance, however, against the 
sward-like Antennaria tomentosa. As a 
rock-gardening subject it is at once good 
and choice, the narrow, silvery foliage and 
glistening white—almost shilling-large— 
flower-heads rendering it at once distinct. 
A Grecian species 4 inches to G inches high. 
Likes well-drained, sandy loam. 

A. Argentina. —The “ Kew Handlist” 
deals with this under Tanacetum, though 
the generic name, Achillea, is given prefer¬ 
ence in the gardens. It is one of the gems 
of the silvery set, the short, bluntly-ter¬ 
minated leaves, minutely pinnate, con¬ 
tributing pretty rosettes, above which, to 


leaflets are usually five-parted, 
golden-yellow. Greece. 

A. Hutebi.—A silvery species of tufted 
habit, and with distinctly notched leaves, 
growing G inches or more high. A good 
carpeter of the soil. Flower-heads white. 
Switzerland. 

A. Jabornegqi.—A pretty and interest¬ 
ing hybrid between A. Clavennae and A. 
moschata, of compact habit, with hoary 
foliage, and rather large, pure white 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


Flowers 


ROCK-LOVING ACHILLEAS. 

(Yarrow.) 

The rock-loving species of this genus, 
together with those that have been raised 
in gardens, deserve well at the hands of 
the rock gardener. Possessed of a fine 
leaf beauty, the best of them, when in¬ 
telligently planted, are capable of good 
effects both before and after flowering. It 
is at such times that the white or silvery 
patches of the better kinds, sharply con¬ 
trasting with other vegetation around, 
may be said to be performing a dual ser¬ 
vice, a service even greater in some in¬ 
stances— e.g., silvery foliage and white 
flower-heads—than is possible while the 
plants are in flower. To this end it is well 
to know something of the likes and dis¬ 
likes of these plants, which, generally 
hardy, are apt to get into unsuitable soil 
or position. For example, so well known 
a silver form as A. umbellata may grow 
and flower quite well as an edging to a 


A. Obristi. —A species having small, 
hoary, grey leafage in tufts, the white 
flower-heads attaining about G inches high. 
It is not one of the most distinct, attrac¬ 
tive, or vigorous. Europe. 

A. Phili pro poli. —The plant is new to 
me. It is distinct in its erect, shrubby 
habit, which is Santolina-like, though 
much less pronouncedly silver than that 
plant at its best. A foot high, flower 
yellow, in small, flattish heads. 

A rupestris. —An Italian species with 
evergreen, spathulate, and usually entire 
leaves, though in free growth they are 
frequently toothed at their extremities. 
The pure white flowers, which are freely 
produced at 4 inches to G inches high, con¬ 
trast sharply with the foliage. An excel¬ 
lent rock-garden subject, preferring a good 
bed of sandy loam. 

A. serbica (see fig.).—A tufted species 
of free growth, having short, narrow, 
finely-pinnate, more or less silvery, leaves, 
and a wealth of pure white flowers. An 
excellent rock or wall species. So placed, 
the plant is usually very free flowering. 
On level ground it is less silvery and 
flowers less freely. Four to 6 inches high. 
Servia. 

A. tomentosa. —This accommodating 
’species of carpeting habit, and one of the 
best known, forms dense pa tches of woolly- 
green foliage, from which spring numerous 
corymbs of golden-yellow flower-heads 
about 9 inches high. Succeeds well in 
loamy soils, while growing most freely in 
those of a sandy nature. It flowers in 
May and June, and frequently, later on in 
the season, a second flowering is pro¬ 
duced. Europe and North Asia. 

A. umbellata. —A Grecian species, and 
quite one of the prettiest and most dis¬ 
tinct of the silvery-leaved set. It dislikes 
strong loamy soils or anything approach¬ 
ing wetness, and is happiest in a hot, dry, 
or poor, stony soil. In such it ranks with 
the best of the silver-leaved sorts. Admir¬ 
ably suited to a dryish wall with sunny 
aspect. Height G inches to 9 inches, or 
even more occasionally. Flowers white. 

A. Wilozecki. — A plant of hybrid or 
garden origin, whose parentage I am not 
aware of, though its vigour and habit of 
growth would suggest A. lingulata or its 
variety buglossis as one parent. In any 
case it is one of the most beautiful and 
free of the whole race; a charming rock- 
garden subject wdthal. The softly-downy 
or silken leaves are imbricately notched at 
the margin. Flower-heads large, pure 
white, a score or so in a well-disposed 
corymb about 9 inches high. A plant of 
distinction and merit. 

A. conjuncta, A. moschata, A. rnace- 
donia, and A. Portae are others of the 
dwarf set. E. H. Jenkins. 


Achillea serbica. 


large bed—I have, indeed, in the mind’s 4 inches or so high, rise the pure white 
eye a case in point where an edging nearly flower-heads. Habit very neat and com- 
200 feet long, 15 inches wide, was so em- pact. Asia Minor. 

ployed—yet failed to attract because of the A. Clavenn^e. —The pronouncedly forked 
murky condition of stem and leaf. On V.q and jagged leaves of this silvery-leaved 
other hand the same species in rock wall kind separate it from all. Six inches 
or fissure, or, indeed, any perfectly- or 8 inches high, free and vigorous in 
drained, sunny position, with an assured J growth, and of striking whiteness, it is 
depth of grit, old mortar, or finely-broken a plant for all. Both stems and leaves are 
sandstone or limestone for its roots, would endowed with a felt-like covering of silky 
be endowed with so silvery a hue that it hairs. Flower-heads white in a corym- 
would catch the eye at once. In a word, hose cyme. Common on calcareous rocks, 
the thing that matters to such as these is Eastern Alps, etc 

warmth, root and branch, if we would A. compaota (syn. A. sericea).—A neat- 
have them yield the best they are capable habited species from the Orient, having 
of giving. Hence, sunny places should be white flower-heads and silvery foliage. I 
selected, since these, in conjunction with consider the latter its better attribute, 
poor or stony soil, will render the plants A. Griesbachi. —This distinct and good 
attractive during several months of the sort is of garden origin, the deeply-notched 
year. Shade and soils rich in humus are leafage being of a hoary-grey or glaucous 
things to avoid. Exceptions to this rule tone, the flowers pure white and freely 
would be A. rupestris and A. tomentosa, produced in corymbs G inches to 9 inches 
while those having greyish leafage, as A. high. 

serbica, grow and flower well in sandy A. holosericea. —A good silvery-leaved 
loam. Increase may be effected by divi- sort of a neat, erect habit of growth, 
sion in spring and by seeds, the majority whose G-inch long leaves approximate to 
seeding fairly well. Those of the tufted the common Millfoil in outline. The 
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garden pests and friends. 

WOBURN WASH. 

In Gardening Illustrated of August 28th, under 
the heading “Pears cracked, you refer to 
Woburn-wash. Will you kmdly J;*! 1 J£® fi}® 
exact proportions of chemicals and also tne 
exact proportions of Woburn-Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture ?_W. G. Thorold. 

[The Woburn Wash recommended for 
winter application is, we find on referring 
to a treatise issued under the joint author¬ 
ship of Messrs. Sjx'iicer Pickering, M.A.. 
F.R.S., and Fred V. Theobald, M.A., made 
as followsIron sulphate, £ lb.; quick¬ 
lime, i lb.; paraffin (solar distillate), 

0 pints; water, 9* gallons; caustic soda, 
o lb. to 2£ lb. The lime must be fresh 
burnt from the kiln (not air-slaked) and 
slaked before adding it to the other in¬ 
gredients. The caustic soda should be 
added last or after the paraffin, etc., has 
been churned up with the aid of a syringe 
and transformed into an emulsion; 
strain before using it. The formula for 
the making of the Woburn-Bordeaux, 
quoted from the same work, is as 
follows:—-Copper sulphate, 1£ lb.; quick¬ 
lime, i lb. to £ lb.; paraffin (solar dis¬ 
tillate). 5 pints; water, 9£ gallons; caustic 
soda, 2 lb. to 2£ lb. This is for winter 
use while the trees are dormant. For 
summer use we quote the formula for the 
making of Woburn-Bordeaux emulsion, 
which is thusCopper sulphate, 10 oz.; 
lime-water, 8£ gallons; water, 10 gallons, 
nearly; paraffin (solar distillate), 22.} oz. 
The copper sulphate should bo dissolved 
separately in about £ gallon of water. 
Into a separate vessel (a wooden tub is 
best) put £ lb. of quicklime and add 
12 gallons to 15 gallons of water. Stir 
once or twice alid then let it settle. When 
the liquid is clear put S£ gallons of it into 
the copper sulphate solution and add 
sufficient water to make up to 10 gallons. 
Then add the paraffin and churn the whole 
into an emulsion with a syringe. Unless 
you have convenience for carrying out the 
mixing and making of the foregoing and 
are in a position to obtain the kind of 
paraffin named you would find it much 
more convenient and far cheaper to pur¬ 
chase the preparation ready for use. All 
that is then necessary is to dilute and. 
apply either or all, according to directions 
sent with them. The name and address 
of the makers is Messrs. W. Voss and Co., 
Ltd.. Glengall Road, Milwall, London, E.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets unhealthy.— I would be glad to 
know what blight causes the blotches on the 
enclosed Violet leaves. Paraffin, soot, etc., 
have all been tried, and the bed has been 
kept well hoed, but nothing seems to do them 
any good. They are planted out in half-shade 
after having flowered in a frame, and the 
Neapolitan Violets next to them are quite free 
from blight.— M. Hawses. 

[Your Violets have been attacked by the 
Violet-leaf spot-fungus. All you can do 
now is to collect and burn all the affected 
leaves. Seeing that many of the spores of 
the fungus must have matured and been 
shed on the soil you should, early in the 
summer next year, spray the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture in advance of the 
disease appearing, on the principle of pre¬ 
vention being the best cure.] 

Wasps.—These have apjieared in great 
numbers of late, and have attacked fruit 
both outdoors and under glass to such au 
extent that muslin has in the latter 
instance had to be tacked over the ventila¬ 
tors of the houses to keep them out. 
Bottles partly filled with beer and sugar 
make very efficient traps to susixmd on 
walls, but the best of all remedies is to 
have their nests sean-lml for and 
destroyed with cyanide of ]H>lassiiim solu¬ 
tion. This has of necessity to be deputed 


to a trustworthy person, and everything 
employed in connection with it, as well as 
the solution, is, when not in use, kept 
under lock and key. It is useless merely 
destroying nests (‘lose at home, as the 
insects come from a considerable distance 
in search of food, and nothing much less 
than the radius of a mile is therefore of 
any avail. Last year no fewer than 300 
nests w T ere destroyed—G. P. K. 


CH RYSANTH EM U MS. 

OUTDOOR GHRYSANTI1EMUMS. 
These plants have developed remarkably 
well of late, many specimens that looked 
far from interesting two months since are 
now represented by large, bushy sjieci- 
meus. The wet weather of July and 
August caused the outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to grow much more freely than 
usual, and the result of this undue amount 
of growth is seen in the development of 
plants the like of which 1 have not seen 
for many years past. This is especially 
noticeable with two-year-old plants, and I 
refer esi>ecially to these, as, with ordinary 
care in regard to staking and tying, they 
yield a mass of blossoms far in excess of 
anything I have ever seen in plants that 
are raised annually. For cut-flower pur- 
lK>scs I grow these plants in long rows in 
a part of the garden specially allocated to 
them, and at the time of writing it is next 
to impossible to get between the rows of 
plants in order to attend to their require¬ 
ments. 1 usually allow at the time of 
planting a space of 3 feet between the 
rows, and have generally found this space 
is ample for the plants to develop sntis- 
factorily. I do nut mind in the least the 
plants being larger and more busby than 
usual this year, because this will assure 
my having a plethora of dainty sprays of 
blossoms for cut-flower purposes for some 
time to come. I am especially interested 
in cultivating these outdoor plants in the 
same i>osition for two or more years in 
succession, as it goes to prove which sorts 
are the hardier, and, therefore, best suited 
to the climatic conditions prevailing within 
the United Kingdom. I find that some of 
the most dainty things that are usually 
extolled because of their beautiful decora¬ 
tive character fail to pass through the 
trying conditions of our British winter. 
For instance, Roi des Blancs, the incom¬ 
parable pure white Japanese early-flower¬ 
ing sort, has failed altogether, and the 
same may be said of that remarkable 
chestnut-crimson - coloured variety Almi¬ 
ra nte. These two sorts I value more 
highly than almost any other varieties of 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums in my 
garden, and it seems a strange fact that 
both of them should have failed. We want 
a good white sort, like Roi des Blancs, 
that is quite hardy, and if raisers will 
give us something quite as good in colour 
and form as Almirante, but with a better 
constitution, then growers will be happy. 
Those varieties that have survived are 
wondrously vigorous, their vigorous 
branching growths needing quite strong 
stakes and stout raffia to maintain them 
in position. Many of the plants are 
coming into flower at the time of writing, 
and, judging by the first fruits of this 
year’s crop of blossoms, the prospects are 
very bright indeed. In order to satisfy 
the claims of .those who require the 
blossoms for indoor decorations some of 
the plants are being partially disbudded 
and others are having just a few of the 
more crowded buds in the clusters of 
terminal buds thinned out. Such sorts as 
(Tanfordia, Cranford Yellow. Framfield 
Early White, Mrs. Scott, and those that 
develop their buds and blossoms in similar 
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fashion are being disbudded to one bud on 
each shoot. From these buds I am quite 
safe in stating I shall obtain large and 
handsome blooms of beautiful form, well 
fitted for the more bold decorations in¬ 
doors. There is a host of other sorts 
that do remarkably well when the buds 
are slightly thinned out. Already plants 
of these varieties have developed, or are 
developing, buds in the greatest profusion, 
and to get the best results from these 
plants I am leaving any number between 
three and six buds on each shoot. Such 
shoots, when treated in this fashion, pro¬ 
duce ideal sprays fqr decoration, and there 
are so many uses to which they can Ik* 
put. The varieties that I have in my mind 
that are amenable to this method of cul¬ 
ture are Improved Mass4, Dolores, Juliet, 
Goa cher’s Crimsou, Mrs. J. Fielding, 
Cranford Pink, and others similar in their 
character of growth and bud production. 
The more profuse-flowering varieties that 
evolve their buds iu clusters, with the buds 
well set apart, are allowed to grow on 
quite naturally to the full development of 
the flowers. The type of plant to which 
1 refer here is well represented by Mine. 
Marie Massd and its numerous sports, 
which I have always regarded as an ideal 
type of an early-flowering outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemum. The plants are free-flowering, 
branching, and most robust, and one may 
cut and come again for quite a long period 
I during which the flowering lasts. 

Already some of the pompons are look¬ 
ing very well. During the last two or 
three weeks that fine variety Orange Tet 
has been very fine indeed, developing 
sprays of beautiful blossoms without any 
disbudding whatsoever. It is a highly 
decorative sort and it's blossoms are pro¬ 
duced on wiry footstalks of good length. 
Most of these, strange to relate, are later 
in flowering this year than usual; others 
that are coming into flower are La Luxem¬ 
bourg, a good bronze sort, iume. Ed. 
Lefort, a reddish-bronze kind, and its 
citron-yellow sport Gladys Gray, the two 
latter making a fine pair, contrasting 
beautifully in the border under the autumn 
sun. Anastasia is making a beautiful 
hedge with its myriads of dainty blossoms 
of a rosy-purple colour, and this display 
should last well into November. 1 have ,i 
pretty rich bronze sport from r this variety 
which I call Bronze Anastasia. It hardly 
seems to have the.same vigour as the 
I wire nt plant, still it is very fine. There 
are many other pompons that stand the 
winter well, and these are represented in 
many cases by plants of abnormal pro¬ 
portions. They will provide me with cut 
flowers for a long time to come. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums.—By this time all dis¬ 
budding should be finished in the case of 
the large-flowering varieties. Within the. 
next few days it will be advisable to house 
the majority of these plants, especially 
those grown for large blooms. The late 
varieties can remain out of doors for some 
time to keep them back as much as possi¬ 
ble. These should be placed in a sheltered 
part of the garden, or a light framework 
may be fixed up, over which covering can 
be run if frost is likely. In housing the 
plants avoid overcrowding; rather risk 
some plants outside than stand them too 
thickly in the houses and lose the bottom 
leaves. Open the ventilators wide for a 
time till the plants become used to their 
different surroundings. Fumigate the 
houses several times before the buds be¬ 
come too far advanced. During late Sej»- 
tember and October, even after housing, 
these plants should be given a light dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE GERBE ROSE. 

Those who know this Rose will agree that 
it is one of the most pleasing of Rambler 
Roses, although to a casual observer it 
may only upi>ear very ordinary. It is 
classed as a Wicliuralana, but is tpiite 
different from the majority of that class, I 
both in habit of growth and style of 
flower. The growths, instead of being 
slim and pendulous as in the Wichur- 
aiauas, ure stiff and sturdy, more nearly ; 
resembling that of the multiflora set. , 
The foliage has a glossy surface, which i 
enables it to successfully resist mildew ! 
and other i>ests. The flowers, produced f 
mostly in small sprays of three to six. are I 


supporting habit particularly adapts it. 

I This tine climbing Rose was introduced by 
; Barbier in 1905, and deserves much more 
I attention than it has hitherto obtained. 

Eglantine. 


ROSES ON TREES. 

The kinds of trees that climbing Roses do 
best on are those that are spare-headed 
and thin and that do not root freely on 
the surface. The great thing in first plant¬ 
ing is to give the plants a good start by 
well breaking up the soil and heavily 
manuring it. The Roses should be planted 
early in the autumn, spreading out the 
roots and well mulching the ground. The 
variety Euphrosyne, figured to-day, is a 
good variety for the purpose, producing 
long trusses of bloom of a delightful pink. 



Rose Euphrosyne on a tree. 


pact, such standards do not offer the same 
resistance to the wind as do the general 
run of standards. Although the Poly- 
antha standards, like all other classes of 
Roses, are improved by an annual thin¬ 
ning out of the older wood, they will 
thrive well and continue to throw up tine 
young growths if never touched with the 
knife. 

The most convenient height to grow this 
form of standard is about 3 feet. One or 
two such standards dotted among a bed of 
dwarf Polyantha Roses add much to the 
effectiveness of the bed and relieve the 
flatness. Specimens planted along the 
sides of drives and wide paths would give 
a much finer show of colour than is ob¬ 
tained from many of the standards often 
used for such puri>oses. Practically all 
the varieties of Polyantha Roses do well 
on standard Briers, but some are more 
| effective and pleasing than others. 

Orleans Rose is perhaps the best of all. 
It bears large showy trusses of vivid rosy- 
red rosettes, the largest bunches being 
1 veritable bouquets. The growth is very 
clean and healthy, with an abundance of 
tine pale-green foliage. Orleans Rose is 
one of the most vigorous of the dwarf 
Polyanthus, and would very quickly form 
i quite a massive head. 

Jessie is equally effective, but less 
vigorous, forming a neater, more eom- 
j pact head. The trusses of rich, crimson- 
| scarlet flow'ers are very bright. 

Ellen Poui.son gives very tine sprays of 
cherry-rose coloured flowers, w'hieh pos¬ 
sess a most pleasing perfume. Another 
scented variety is 

Eugenie Lamesch, the blossoms of 
which are borne singly or in small sprays. 
The colouring is very dainty, varying from 
pale cream to clear yellow' flushed with 
pink. The colour of 

Leonie Lamesch is still more extra- 
i ordinary, being a mixture of deep coppery- 
j red and bright, yellow’. The quaint little 
j blooms are well set off by the glossy ruddy- 
i green foliage, and have a distinct Tea 
i scent. One of the earliest to bloom is 

Frau Cecile Walter, which produces 
good-sized clusters of dainty yellow' buds, 
which oi)en out to pale-cream flowers. 

Maman Levavasseur, also known as 
Baby Dorothy, is very effective, the lovely 
bunches of pink flow'ers closely re¬ 
sembling those of the Rambler Dorothy 
Perkins. Another grand pink variety is 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. The finest w'hite 
variety is 

Yvonne Rabier.— This produces enor¬ 
mous bunches of pure white, cup-shaped 
rosettes, w'hich give out a strong, sweet. 
Musk perfume. It is a very early Rose to 
bloom, and continues right through the 
season. The flow'ers of 

Merveille des Rouges are bright crim¬ 
son w’ith white splashes in the centres, the 
sprays of medium size. Eglantine. 


very much larger than those of most of 
its class. The deep-pink, shapely buds 
open out to rather flat, pure pink blossoms, 
which last a long time on the tree. Gerbe 
Rose is an early bloomer, the first 
blossoms appearing about June 10th to 
June 15th. One of the most valuable 
qualities of this Rose is that it blossoms 
again in the autumn, and is as near being 
perpetual as any Rambler I know. My 
specimen is grown as a pillar Rose, and at 
the time of writing (September 1st) it is 
quite gay with soft pink flow'ers and 
opening buds, which emit a delicious per¬ 
fume. Gerbe Rose can be used in many 
ways, its dense foliage making it particu¬ 
larly useful for covering arches, pergolas, 
or walls. It looks well when growui in a 
large bed on the lawn or in the semi-w'ild 
garden, for which purpose its sturdy, self- 


the individual flowers, though small, being 
enriched 'with a golden centre of stamens. 


POLYANTHA ROSES AS STANDARDS. 
The beautiful little Polyantha Roses are 
widely used now' for edging and massing, 
for which they are eminently suitable ; but 
one does not often see these miniature 
Roses growui as standards. It is a pity 
that Rose nurserymen do not try to culti¬ 
vate a taste for standard Polyanthas, for 
once the public obtains some idea of their 
great beauty, this form of Rose-tree would 
quickly become i>opular. They have 
many advantages over other forms of 
standards, being exceptionally hardy, free, 
and easy to cultivate, literally covered 
with bloom practically the whole season, 
and often right into the winter. Tue 
blossoms being light and the heads com- 


Rose H. V. Machin.—This, essentially an 
exhibition Rose, is one of the finest of last 
season’s novelties. It is inclined to be short 
and stumpy, yet it is quite sturdy and fairly 
free-flowering. The blooms are produced on 
rigid stems, a great advantage in an exhibi¬ 
tion variety, so many of which have weak 
flower-stalks. The blooms of II. Y. Machin are 
of globular form, with perfect centres and 
not given to splitting, the percentage of good 
flowers being very high. They are also very 
full, yet opening easily, the firm outer petals 
reflexing graoefully. The colour is striking, 
the intense brilliant scarlet-crimson bein^ 
veined and suffused with velvety black. H. \ . 
Machin was awarded a gold medal by the 
National Rose Society, and has already been 
the winner of several silver medals as the best 
bloom in the show.— Eglantine. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, Lilh, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardknlno Illustrated, 03, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, T V.O, 
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VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Managing a garden.— By profession I am a 
commercial traveller, but at the same time I 
consider myself a practical man. I leave 
home at 9 am., and return at 6.30 p.m., and 
am finished at 1 p.m. on Saturday. I have 
the chance of taking an allotment constitut¬ 
ing 10 roods of ground at the yearly rental 
of 10s.; ground, I am given to understand, one 
would call virgin soil. Can you tell me if this 
is too much of an undertaking for one man. 
and. if not, will you give me some idea how 
to proceed and what to plant? Do you know 
of a cheap book that would help me?—G. T. K. 

[The difliculty in the way of carrying 
out such a plan is that City men in your 
Iiosition find it difficult to give the time 
needed when it i9 required. In summer 
there is a good deal of daylight after 6.30, 
and if the evening meal is not allowed to 
encroach on the time to too large an ex¬ 
tent a lot of work can be got through. 
The early mornings, too, are light, and 
give good opportunity. But much of the 
work requires to be done in the autumn 
and winter and early spring; even now, 
in September, it is almost too dark to see 
anything out of doors after seven, and 
soon it will be dark before you leave town 
and up to breakfast-time in the morning. 
But it is surprising how much some 
enthusiastic men manage to do in spite of 
these drawbacks, and we think you might 
very well make the attempt if you can 
arrange for a little assistance at pressing 
times when, for the reasons stated, even¬ 
ing work is almost out of the question. 
You may not be able to do everything you 
would like to, but the garden would pro¬ 
bably give you a good deal of satisfaction, 
and you should get a large supply of fresh 
vegetables and flowers from it. As you 
are speaking of an allotment we assume 
you mean 10 rods (or lurches), not 10 
roods. An acre consists of 4 roods, and 
you could not hope to tackle 2$ acres. Ten 
rods constitute one-sixteenth of an acre. 
Jvet us know the condition of the soil, 
whether in Grass or recently broken up, 
and state your own wishes as to cultiva¬ 
tion, then we shall be in a better position to 
advise.] 

Onions. —All the spring-sown bulbs will 
now be lifted, and, after careful ripening, 
be stored for the winter. On the proper 
ripening and drying of the bulbs depends 
in a great measure their keeping when 
stored. The bulbs should be pulled and 
laid in lines on their sides, turning them 
carefully every other day if fine. Should 
tiie ground be required for another crop at 
once the Onions may be lifted and carried 
to any spare plot of ground for maturing, 
and in the event of dull, wet weather con¬ 
tinuing they should be laid in pits or 
frames and the lights kept over them, but 
admitting air freely both at top and bottom 
to ensure a free circulation of air. Care 
should be taken not to bruise the bulbs. 

Cabbage. —The principal plantation of 
Cabbage will now be made on ground re¬ 
cently occupied by Onions. As this was 
well manured it will require little pre¬ 
paration beyond breaking up the surface 
with a fork. Plants will stand the winter 
better on such ground than on that which 
has been recently trenched and manured. 
The ground about Cabbage plants p”t out 
some time ago is hoed frequently and the 
plants sprinkled with soot. The soot 
causes the foliage to assume a dark-green 
colour and keeps slugs and other pests in 
check.—F. W. G. 

lifting Beetroot.— In lifting the roote of 
Beet it is necessary to exercise great care in 
order that they may be intact for boiling. 
Should the root be injured the consequent 
bleeding will spoil the appearanoe of the Beet 
when cooked. When the bulk of the crop is 
lifted it may be stored in any frost-proof place 
and packed in dry sand. To permit the skin 
to become firm the roots may be left exposed 
to the sun for a few days after lifting.— 
W. McG. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


NEW POTATOES IN WINTER. 

I have read with interest the article 
signed “ W. S.” in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of August 28th (p. 532). The 
writer, arguing from his own experience, 
suggests that Potatoes with the new' 
Potato flavour cannot be obtained in mid¬ 
winter by storing the young tubers in tins 
in summer and burying them deeply in the 
earth. My experience in this respect has 
been happier than that of “ W. S.” 1 have 
practised this system for several years in 
succession, and found that lifted and used 
about Christmas and the New Y’ear the 
tubers retain the real new Potato flavour; 
moreover they then can be scraped quite 
easily. Another interesting method of 
obtaining new Potatoes during winter is 
us follows : In spring, select some large 
tubers of a late variety. Keep the growths 
picked off till the first week in August and 
then proceed as follows. Procure a pack¬ 
ing case and place 2 inches of moderately 
damp soil in the bottom. Then place a 
layer of the prepared tubers over the soil. 
On this place 2 inches of soil, then another 
layer of prepared tubers, relating this 
operation till the case is full, finishing 
with the usual 2-inch layer of soil. Store 
in a cool shed from which frost must be 
excluded. About Christmas turn the 
packing case upside down, when the result 
will be a fair crop of young Potatoes, this 
result being reached without the develop¬ 
ment of stem or leaf. Albion. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salads and salad-making. — If the 

Royal Horticultural Society take up such 
things in earnest they should consider the 
matter from a garden point of view r , and 
not that wholly of the town cook. The 
booklet is by Mr. C. II. Senn, and we 
regret to state the teachiug is not sound. 
This for example :— 

We have, in these days, narrowed our list 
of salad-herbs very materially, and the foun¬ 
dation ingredients ,for salad-making are now 
obtained chiefly from Lettuce, Endive, Chicory, 
Cress, Watercress, Corn-salad, Sorrel, Spinach, 
and Cucumber, but to any of these may be 
added cooked Potatoes, cooked Cauliflower 
Springs, Celery, Beetroot, Tomatoes, Mush¬ 
rooms, cooked Peas, and cooked Beans, the 
whole being frequently fortified in these days 
of non-flesh diet by Nuts, cheese, eggs, and 
Pulses, or by meat-eaters with flaked cooked 
fish and finely shredded meat, cooked game, or 
poultry. 

There is much in this collection that no 
delicate inflate w'ould care for in a salad. 
In all good tables in England or France 
few of these materials would be used. 
Very often only one kind of Lettuce—best 
in season. An error is made as to wash¬ 
ing salad in cold water. Every leaf must 
“ be most carefully washed and drained,” 
Mr. Seim tells us. Lettuces grown in a 
clean way, as they should be, need no 
washing, to which may be added the 
danger of hard water and needless 
handling. No salads should be grown in 
unclean conditions, such as mulched 
ground. My salads are grown in a clean 
way and gathered in fine weather, and 
therefore need no washing. Market 
Lettuce, not always grown away from 
manure, may need washing. Apart from 
the objection to w r ashing fresh and clean- 
grown salads there is, on the part of some 
epicures, a further objection to the English 
salad-dressing. It is a composition cer¬ 
tainly best omitted by the thoughtful 
feeder, though it may be, like the washing 
of Lettuce, used to hide the defects of the 
market Lettuce.—W. 

Conservative cookers.— There is clearly 
much to he gained in all ways by this 
method of cooking vegetables. Peas are 


excellent cooked as follows. To save the 
precious natural salts is right in all 
ways. Place some butter ip stew-pan, 
enough to cover the bottom when melted. 
Then cover with two or three Lettuce 
leaves, put in the Peas, and cover them 
with another Lettuce leaf. Put on the 
stove and allow to simmer gently for about 
an hour. Much less time Is required if 
the Peas are young. The pan must be well 
covered all the time.—H. I>. 

Preserving; Strawberries. — For pre¬ 
serving, the newer varieties are not ad¬ 
vised, as a large Strawberry does not 
make the best preserve. I have seen some 
excellent preserve from quite small fruits. 
The best I ever tasted was the old Grove 
End Scarlet, Red Currant juice being 
used as well. The Currants were merely 
cooked sufficiently to extract the juice, 
and the Strawberry was given 2 lb. of 
sugar to each lb. of Strawberries, and 
the result was a delicious preserve. The 
Strawberries were carefully boiled in the 
Red Currant juice, all broken fruits being 
rejected. It may be thought that this 
mode of cooking means more labour, but 
for special purposes it is well repaid. 
Many persons find the ordinary Straw¬ 
berry too sweet, and, preserved as advised, 
the unsweetened juice of the Red Currant 
makes it most refreshing. Of course, 
there are other Strawberries equally good; 
for instance, small fruits of Vicomtesse 
llericart de Thury, an ideal variety for 
using in the way described. Many years 
ago I used the old Black Prince for this 
purpose, and, owing to its firmness, it was 
good, but I think Vicomtesse and Grove 
End Scarlet of better flavour. The last 
is now rarely grown, but Vicomtesse 
should find room in all gardens, as it does 
not require more than ordinary attention, 
being a free grower.—E. K. 

Pear Beurr# Clffard. —I find this among 
the most welcome of the early Pears—very 
refreshing in flavour. Messrs. Bunyard, in 
their catalogue, say : ” It is a weak and 
irregular grower.” We have it both as a 
standard and on walls, and in both ways 
it is a good grower and fertile. It is 
probable that Messrs. Bunyard may be 
judging it by trees on the Quince. This 
leads up to the question of the harm done 
by nurserymen to the standard Pear—the 
noblest fruit-tree of our gardens. We may 
pass important gardens and not see a 
single standard Pear. This is attributable 
to the great fuss made by the late Thomas 
Rivers and others about the merits of the 
Quince, which for some kinds and some 
soils is a great mistake, and the biggest 
mistake the nurserymen of England ever 
made has been the adoption of the Quince 
and the neglect of the Pear on its natural 
stock. The tree is beautiful in flower 
and fruit, and so important is the fruit 
as food that a complete revolution is 
desired in the way of planting Pears in 
British gardens.—W. 

Kidney Beans in cookery.— A too com¬ 
mon way of cutting these into pieces is in 
use in kitchens. It spoils the flavour and 
is needless work. Gathered as they 
should be, young and quite tender, they 
should be cooked whole, only the points 
needing removing. The practice of chop¬ 
ping the pods into pieces may have arisen 
from dealing with coarse Beans not fit to 
eat no matter how cooked. 

Peach or Plum.— The Peaches have been 
of such poor flavour this year that I am 
inclined to give them up in favour of 
good Plums. There is a refinement of 
flavour in some even of the Plums not con¬ 
sidered among the best, like the Orleans, 
that I relish. Many are better than a 
sour Peach, and easier to grow.—W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON LUSCOMBEI. 
One of the earliest hybrid Rhododendrons, 
claiming R. Fortunei as one of its parents, 
was R. Luscombei, which Was raised by 
the late Mr. Luscombe, an enthusiastic 
Devonshire amateur who fertilised the 
flowers of R. Fortunei with the pollen of 
R. Thomsoni. In the hybrid the flowers 
are of a beautiful rose-pink. There is a 
form known as R. Luscombei splendens in 


I produced so well as in the latter species. 
In autumn, however, it is one of the most 
conspicuous shrubs in the garden, for its 
leaves assume w r onderful shades of orange 
and scarlet before they fall. For this 
reason it is worth planting in a conspicuous 
position in moderately poor soil, for the 
leaves always appear to colour better on 
those plants growing in poor soil than on 
those that have been given generous treat¬ 
ment. This is probably due to the late- 
continued growdh of the latter plants. 
Rhus cotinoides is a native of the south- 


from seed, which matures in large quanti¬ 
ties. For planting out, the plants should 
[ be grown in pots, as this Broom resents 
being disturbed at the root. The plants 
should be put out w hen quite young or the 
growth becomes straggling.—F. W. G. 

Salix Bockii. —This new Willow is a very 
distinct and interesting species, both by 
reason of its habit and from the fact that 
it blossoms during late summer. It is a 
native of Western Szeehuen, and was 
introduced to the Arnold Arboretum by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson about seven years ago, 



Bhododendron Luscombei . 


which the flowers are considerably deeper 
in hue. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Chitt&m Wood (Rhus cotinoides).— 
It is only in autumn that this shrub com¬ 
mands special attention, for, although 
during summer its oval leaves are of a 
pleasing shade of green, they are no more 
attractive than those of the Venetian 
Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). Neither are the 
flowers showy, w T hilst they do not develop 
the curious panicles of hair-like growths 
amongst which the seeds of R. Cotinus are 


eastern United States, where it sometimes 
attains a height of 30 feet. Here, how¬ 
ever, it scarcely exceeds half that height. 
It w r as introduced in 1882, but is not a 
| very common shrub in gardens.—W. 

Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom) is 
a useful and handsome subject for a 
shrubbery and w T ill thrive in almost any 
kind of soil. It has a long flowering sea- 
, son. Plants here w r hich began flowering in 
early summer are still in full beauty. It 
is most effective planted in masses in open 
1 spaces in the woodland. A stock of plants 
may be easily raised from cuttings, which 
should be inserted at the present time, or ’ 


plants being sent to England by Prof. 
Sargent a year or two later. Growing 
about 4 feet high, it forms an open bush 
clothed with oval leaves which are often 
less than £ inch long. They are, however, 
striking in appearance, for, whilst the 
upper, surface is dark green, the under¬ 
side is of a pretty glaucous hue. The 
catkins of flowers may be borne any time 
between late August and October, accord¬ 
ing to the season. For moist places it 
might w T ell be given attention, its distinct 
appearance and tiny leaves making it 
easily distinguished amongst other kinds. 
—D. 
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FERN3. 


ADIANTUAI I*EDATUM. 

The Auiericuu Maidenhair Fern, some¬ 
times calk'd the Bird's-foot Maiden-hair, 
is one of the most beautiful of the 
Adiantums. It succeeds admirably in the 
oi>en garden in the south-west, where, if 
planted in a sheltered nook in deep, moist, 
l>eaty soil, its elegantly-arched fronds will 
attain a height of 2 feet. It is a deciduous 
species, and on this account is often passed 
over for conservatory decoration in favour 
of less ornamental kinds that retain their 
foliage through the winter. Its decidu¬ 
ous habit, however, renders it hardy. 
Though many of our native Ferns leave 
little to be desired in the w r ay of beauty, 
the charm of the open-air fernery is con¬ 
siderably enhanced by the introduction of 
such exotics as this and other Ferns. Of 
thfese the Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris 
germanica) is a noble subject, bearing 
tall, arching fronds, which, although they 
do not in this country attain the length of 
10 feet, as they are said to do in 
Pennsylvania, are very effective. The 
Sensitive Fern (Onoclea sensibilis), also a 
native of North America, is another 
charming plant for naturalisation in the 
outdoor fernery. This, although not such 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN OLD IRISH GARDEN 
I have often wondered w r hy people’s ideas 
of gardening are not better balanced. You 


w. o'-- - 1 i aULUlIJII. JLnc warn 

will tind in tbe summer months gardens , it , d bns a covered alley 

n..,*. ~ n iJnua rvf Lllf fl 11 TM Ill? tllC ® ... . ^ _ T. I- „ 


that are a blaze of colour, but during the 
winter and even late autumn the scene 
presents utter desolation. When Septem¬ 
ber's last glow has faded from the trim 
flower-beds on the lawn and the deciduous 
trees have flamed through their short-lived 
autumn glory into the leafless stage of 
winter, then it is that depression seizes on 
the owners of these luckless gardens. It 
reminds one of a fashionable entertain¬ 
ment or a picture palace, where all is 
colour and glare for a time, then after¬ 
wards gloom, silence, and darkness. 

There is no excuse for this depressing 
state of our gardens. It is true we can¬ 
not change the seasons, and a certain still, 
quiet beauty is all we may exj>ect from the 
winter months. But there is a keen satis¬ 
faction in overcoming difficulties, and there 
is no reason why, at only a moderate ex 


Thuja, Pernettya, Berberis Darwinl, vari¬ 
ous Heaths, Veronica, Genista, and the 
common Berberis, whose beautiful crimson 
and green leaves and branchlets are so 
effective instead of cut flowers in the late 
autumn. The walk leading down to the 

of 


English Yew in the centre of the Rhodo¬ 
dendron hedge before-mentioned, and away 
to the left of the lawn are Lilac, Laburnum, 
and Pink Hawthorn trees to make gay the 
early summer days. This lawn before the 
south front never looks desolate even in 
winter’s depressing days.* These lovely 
i shrubs, with their shaded and mottled 
golden or else intense green leaves, some 
large and stiffly sedate, others plumy, 
graceful, and much branched, are not 
affected by winter rains, and seldom even 
by Jack Frost—clean and glistening and 
cheerful are they always. We can easily 
afford to let the deciduous shrubs take a 
rest for a few months with so much of 
perennial beauty around. The 
Back of the house —to use an Irishism 
—is the front. The house faces the north, 
and the entrance is there, but all the 


v. vigorous grower as the preceding. „ , 

equally beautiful, producing deeply-cut, • cheerful in a garden. Montbretias send ui 
IwltehtHl fronds each about 2 foot in ,'"«»■ .nany graceful spikes, and Hose 
height. The Japanese Davit Ilia Mark*!, ! <’a“*I«vn th ® ln,e Ihlo.ves tiro still 
a dwarf evergreen Hare's-foot, will also i dooming salty. The buxom^Dahl m^ liate 


IKinditure of time and money, we may not i ' rooms face tbe ^utij an d overlook 
have attractive winter surroundings. I garden The south and east walls are 

I am writing these lines in an old- j almost eovcml witb Virginian Creeper, 
fashioned garden in lute autumn lhe ; now egsaylug to climb even the chimneys, 
sunlight is shining through the petals of j d tb nor tli-Hont and the north-west 
the dwarf Sunflowers In the border ; they i er o( tbe bouse are fcsto oned with the 
are not pleasant flowers indoors, but very , , , gearM; Tropicohim siieclosum still 


live in the open in sheltered sj>ots. a 
Woodwn rdia nulicuns. 

WV N I)H AM Fl I ZIl KltKEHT. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 


in flower. In the centre of the veget¬ 
able garden are two orchard plots—it 
must be confessed neglected ones so far 
■ ui.-a; | - - - , , . ... as the trees are concerned, for they 

s will ! ! hear but little fruit. But the grey Lichen- 

. .* , covered branches are beautiful in spring, 

when “ they cover the turf with flowery 
. . , i blossom showers,” a fruitless beauty de- 

A few belated Crown Anemones plom j l>y tlie practical mind of the expert 
are still in bloom, lou can pick a nose- 1 Jn frn|t growing , but satisfying enough to 
gay of these lovely flowers in an Irish gar- ; . of tlie beautv-loving owner, who 


j play of colour, and we can see the scarlet 
I opening in the spikes of Sehlzostylis—the 
that blooms in late 


I lovely Kallir 
October 


Lily 


Ferns lor winter decoration. —Young plants 
of the Pterin family, including P. tremula, 

Wimsetti, and others may be bought 
cheap rate and potted into 5-inch pots, 
kept close and shaded they will soon 

useful plants for the room or the cool gr | _ __ __ 

house, where the frost does not enter. If the j «,.,rrlpn lint wo more modern folk 

temperature does not fall below 50 degs. they i tm& oRl S‘ iraen > Dut more moacin ioik 



will remain in good condition all the winter. 
Adiantuni9, Aspieniums, and Nephrolepis may 
be added where more variety is wanted, and 
if we want more we may add Kentia Palms, 
Dracaena Bruanti, Asparagus plumosus, and 
A. Sprengeri, which are much sought after for 
small pot and basket work, and for cutting to 
mix with flowers. They are easily grown and 
very lasting.—E. H. 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coaiogyne Dayana. — A number of 
Coelogynes produce pendulous racemes 
often 2 feet or 3 feet in length, and when 
suspended from the roof they present a 
pretty sight. In addition to the one named 
above are G. Massangeana, 0. Swaniana, 
and C. tomentosa, all of which require the 
same treatment and can be grown with 
the greatest ease.. C. Dayana, which 
flowered for the first time in June, 1884, 
is found in its native habitat (N. Borneo) 
growing on the branches of large trees 
near the coast, where it is very hot. The 
individual flowers are not large, the oclire- 
yellow sepals and petals set off with a 
white lip striiKKl with chocolate and brown. 
During the growing season a warm, humid 
atmosphere is needed, and the soil must be 


must include the lovely border varieties in 
our gardens. On the high wall extending 
beyond the south front of the house a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose is blooming as pro¬ 
fusely as if it were early summer, and 
further along a sturdy China Rose is 
covered with clusters of pink blossoms. 
Near by, the winter Jasmine is showing its 
yellow’ buds almost ready for opening. 
Nasturtiums are clambering over the wire 
netting on the wall, where they have a 
special place assigned to them, and there 
they revel in the let-alone treatment, 
always self-sown and giving large and per¬ 
fect blooms. They look fairly alive; all 
shades of crimson, apricot, scarlet, pink, 
primrose, and cream, with streaks and 
marks—rich and glow’ing. They seem to 
radiate sunshine and inspire cheerful 
thoughts. 

SUMMER FLOWERS. 

There are gay summer flowers, too, iu 
this garden, but their fleeting beauty is 
now over. Below the terrace the lawn is 
well furnished and most of the shrubs are 
evergreen. A very handsome golden 
Cupressus stands straight and tall near the 


Underneath and around the orchard trees 
the swuird is lovely in spring. First the 
white buds of the Snowdrops peep out 
of the rain-sodden earth, and soon there 
is a feast of blossoms to welcome the fitful 
sunshine of the early months. Next the 
Daffodils appear in all the glory of their 
golden sheen; single and double varieties, 
and the lovely little baby Daffodil, "no 
larger than a Snowdrop. Then come the 
Narcissi, both white and yellow, in lavish 
| profusion, drugging the air with scent, and 
the bowls and glasses in the house are kept 
well filled In this prodigal time of spring 
beauty. Tbe Dog’s-tooth Violet, too, 
grows here in the Grass; its mottled leaves 
are very pretty, but its flowers are less 
assertive in their beauty than those of 
their taller neighbours. 

We can follow the sun anywhere in 
this garden and enjoy its radiance from 
early morning till its going down. At no 
time of the year is the garden without 
blossoms—few there may be in the depth 
of winter, but always some—to keep hope 
alight and cheer the dull days that come 
before we once again welcome the resur¬ 
rection of the spring. 

Spring and summer are the seasons for 


gravelled walk below the terrace. Near j garden planning; in the nurseries and gar- 
by a “ purple-leaved ” Plum gives colour | dens the shrubs and flowers are at their 
with its glistening red-bronze leaves, > best: notes can now be taken and plans 


kept moist. Teak-wood baskets or pans j almost crimson these days with the sun- | made for autumn planting of evergreens, 


are the best receptacles, and these should 
be well drained. Repotting must be carried 


I light filtering through them. Choice i flowering shrubs, Roses, herbaceous plants. 
i Rhododendrons are placed al>out, notably and bulbs. Each year should see some 
out a few weeks after the scapes arc re- j a row at the lower end of the lawn, which, j new feature added—be it only a few plants 
moved, and the rooting medium should j in conjunction with a cropped thorn hedge or shrubs—giving a delightful feeling of 
consist of Osmunda fibre or any similar : behind, makes an effective screen to the anticipation regarding the new treasures 
material with a moderate sprinkling of I kitchen garden on the sloi>e below, for the j that arc to enrich and beautify the garden 
Sphagnum Moss. Where such a compost j ground drops sharply down from this j of our dreams and endeavour, 
is employed, the plants will continue In j hedge. The lawn has many other shrubs, j . Elizabeth Mayne. 

good health for several years without I kept iu bounds by judicious pruning— Mayfield, Princeton-road, 

further disturbance.—B. W. I Retinospora, Aucuba japonica, Golden 1 Bangor, Co. Doicn. Ireland. 
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CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 

The seed was sown in the autumn or 
1914 and the plant was in bloom in 
February, 1915. Photo was taken April 
10th, 1915. The figure in photo is holding 
a G-foot rule on the ground at root of 
plant. The plant has branched into three 
large stems, and these became separated 
owing to high winds and being in exposed 
position. The supports being too light they 
became loose In the soil when wet. The 
plant would have been at least G inches 
taller if stronger stakes had been 
employed, as there is a distinct bend at 
the bottom of each of the branches. 
Height of plant, 6 feet G inches. The 
ground was trenched about 2 feet deep and 
3 inches of cow-manure put into bottom 
spit. Nothing was done to the ground 
otherwise. The plant was grown by P. J. 
Barrow, Hatfield, Pretoria, South Africa. 


tender nature of the roots. Once a sickly 
hue pervades the leaves of the plants, 
success is not very assured. Lime rubble 
I look ui>on as a most desirable soil addi¬ 
tion, and ample drainage must be afforded. 
When in active growth weak applications 
of nitrate assist in keeping up a healthy 
tone, and stimulate vigour in the leaf. It 
is true Mignonette dislikes transplanting, 
hence most growers sow seeds in pots, 
several in each, and thin down to a few 
selected plants that are the best placed. It 
does not follow that the seeds must be 
sown in their final i>ots, for Mignonette, 
like all other plants, delights in fresh com¬ 
post, but they must be transferred before 
becoming in nny sense pot-bound. An 
occasional pinch of Clay’s or Canary 
guano is a good tonic for these plants, as 
a change from other approved stimulants 
given as the state of growth and season 



The Chimney Bellflower in a South African garden. From 
a photograph by Mr. J. M. McKenzie , 453, Proes-street , 
Arcadia, Pretoria. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

White-flowered Mignonette. — I can re¬ 
member the interest shown in a fine strain 
of white Mignonette which was raised by 
Messrs. Garaway and Co., of Clifton, over 
thirty years ago. This did not maintain 
its popularity very long, though, as grown 
by the Messrs. Garaway, it showed much 
promise. It w*ns good in pots, and when 
planted in the open the long spikes of 
sweetly-scented heads -were very attrac¬ 
tive. Though by some considered an 
easily-grown and somewhat common plant, 
Mignonette, whether white or coloured, re¬ 
quires careful cultivation in order to get 
fine, bold spikes and vigorous plants. 
Since Garaway’s White Mignonette was 
raised, several selected stocks under 
different names have been sent out. In 
his note on Mignonette in the greenhouse 
“ W. T.” (page 544) rightly emphasises the 
need for careful watering, because of the 


require. Lime rubble used pretty freely 
in the potting compost aids free drainage 
and maintains a sweetness of the soil. At 
no time should strong stimulants be given. 
—W. S. 

Anomatheca cruenta. — This South 
j African bulb forms a delightful feature in 
| a warm, sunny part of the garden, or 
grown in pots in the greenhouse. The 
bulbs are a good deal in the way of those 
of a Freesia, but much smaller, while in 
I foliage and in habit it also greatly re- 
l sembles the members of this genus. The 
Anomatheca attains a height of about 
G inches, the sword-shaped leaves being 
just over-topped by the spikes of blossoms. 
Individually the flowers are nearly an inch 
across, and of a bright carmine-red, the 
three lower segments blotched with velvety 
crimson. There is a little known variety 
with white blossoms. Seeds of Anomatheca 
cruenta are freely produced, and in light, 


warm soils the young plants come up 
quickly. Bulbs can be obtained cheaply 
during the dormant season, and if eight 
or ten are put into a 5-inch pot they form 
a very attractive feature in the greenhouse 
in May or June. No attempt at forcing 
should be made.—K. R. W. 

Lilium regale.— There is no mistake 
about the beauty and good nature of this 
new Chinese Lily. It is in perfect con¬ 
dition in the Italian garden on the west 
side of the Palm-house at Kew, some of 
the stems being nearly G feet high and 
carrying about a dozen buds and flowers 
The buds are purple-brown until they 
burst open, the fully-exiwmded flowers 
being a perfect trumpet, white and 
sulphur • yellow inside, banded and 
flushed with purple-brown outside; the 
stamens yellow. It ripens seeds readily, 
from which it is easily increased, as 
Is shown by a batch of seedlings, two 
years old, now flowering there. For its 
introduction we are indebted to Messrs. 
James Vcitch and Sons, though it was dis¬ 
covered some years earlier by the late 
p&re Delavay, who found it flowering in 
July, 1888, among bushes in stony places in 
Yunnan. It was also found in Szechuen 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson. At Kew this Lily 
is grown in a bed of peaty soil, with 
Chinese Azaleas for its companions. It 
has been there four years and has been 
better every year. When first introduced 
it was called L. myriophyllum, in allusion 
to its numerous long, linear, dark-green 
leaves. When first flow r ered and described 
the plant had only tw*o flowers on a stem. 
— Field. 

Cuphea ignea.— This is a charming little 
plant for the greenhouse or for the flower 
garden. It growls about a foot high, the 
drooping tubular flowers bright scarlet 
and freely produced on well-grown ex¬ 
amples. There is nothing difficult in the 
cultivation of Cupheas, provided a young 
stock is kept up by propagation. Cuttiugs 
may be inserted in sandy soil in February 
or March and placed in gentle heat, where 
they will soon root. When this stage is 
reached they should be potted off and 
grown on in a cool greenhouse. At the 
final lotting the pots should be 5 inches or 
G inches in diameter and the compost made 
up of good fibrous loam and leaf-soil. 
When the pots are filled with roots the 
plants should be fed with liquid manure. 
—Severn. 

Dahlias. —Probably, as time goes on, the 
value of a good stem to a Dahlia-flower 
will be more than ever noted, inasmuch 
as committees that bestow awards will not 
give one to anything which has not this 
attribute. It is rather a pity that in times 
past too much attention was given to the 
blossom alone, and thus the usefulness of 
the subject as a garden plant has not been 
brought out—or, at least, until recently. 
In blossom now is the variety Dorothy 
Hawes. This was added to our list on ac¬ 
count of the magnificent specimens seen 
exhibited a couple of years back, but it is 
worthless for any other purpose except 
for show in a cut state, propped up by 
wires. The blooms in a growing state 
are pendent.—S. 

Everlasting Peas.— These are handsome and 
useful. In one garden where standard Apples 
had been permitted to advance into the 
margin of the lawn, white and pink Everlast¬ 
ing Peas, planted at the base of the trees and 
trained up the stems, wero very bright, and 
the flowers were useful for cutting. Lathyrus 
White Beauty is a good white, and Pink 
Beauty is a good Pink, and planted on either 
side of the stem they blended together as they 
grew. If kept separate they are very beau¬ 
tiful. I have saved seeds from the white and 
sowed them, but a few pinks generally ap¬ 
peared among the seedlings, thus showing that 
if one wants the white only he must not have 
the pink in flower at the same time, as the 
pollen may be transferred from one to the 
other by the motion of the air or by insect 
agency.—E. H. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 14th, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting, held on this date, 
teemed with interest and variety; in these 
respects a striking contrast with that im¬ 
mediately preceding it. In every direction 
were seen plant groups, fruits, and flow r ers. 
Of the latter the Dahlia was holding high 
festival, the great annual exhibition of the 
flower being held in conjunction with the 
meeting. Apart from these the remark¬ 
able fruit exhibit from Langley was of 
outstanding merit, and whether in the case 
of trained trees or gathered fruits high 
excellence was observed. For the rest the 
exhibition was made up of a glorious lot 
of Sweet Teas from Edinburgh, a still 
more glorious race of Pedigree seedling 
Gladioli from the same source, a lovely lot 
of Roses from Waltham Cross, and much 
besides. Orchids were not numerously 
shown, though one or two important 
novelties received recognition. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Without a doubt the magnificent collec¬ 
tion of fruit-trees in pots and gathered 
fruits shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle- 
green, Langley, Slough, was the most at¬ 
tractive and instructive exhibit of the 
meeting, and rarely, if ever, have we seen 
fuller evidences of cultural skill and ex¬ 
cellence. Arranged on the Veitchian plan 
—than which no higher tribute could be 
paid it—the exhibit was in every sense a 
praiseworthy successor to the best of such 
things, and Mr. Allgrove is to be congratu¬ 
lated on his endeavours to maintain a 
standard which for years has been the 
admiration of all gardens. Apart from 
excellence the group was remarkable for 
its comprehensive character, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Bullaces, and Crabs in variety all 
entering into the display. The trees were 
shown in pots, though chiefly, we believe, 
the result of cultivation in the open quar¬ 
ters at Langley. That remarkable culinary 
Apple, Rev. W. Wilks, of which maiden 
and two-year trees were shown, attracted 
everybody, the load of fruits and their size 
in the nature of a revelation. Bramley’s 
Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, James 
Grieve, Stirling Castle, Newton Wonder, 
and Peasgood’s Nonsuch w r ere all in fine 
condition, while Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
the new r er dessert Apple St. Everard merit 
special mention. William’s Bon Chrdtien, 
Triomphe de Vienne, Souvenir du Congrfes, 
and Marguerite Marillat Pears were 
handsomely shown; less large and attrac¬ 
tive-looking being the valuable late-keeping 
Pear Mrs. Seden. Crab Apples, Veitch’s 
Scarlet, Montreal Beauty, and John 
Dow’nie were very fine. The gathered 
fruits of Monarch, Kirke’s, and Pond’s 
Seedling Plums were excellent. 

The Marquis of Ripon, Coombe Court, 
Kingston Hill (gardener, Mr. T. Smith), 
show r ed a table of Apples and Pears, the 
former including The Queen, Emperor 
Alexander, Cellini, Stirling Castle, New r - 
ton Wonder, and New Hawthornden. 
Beurr6 Hardy, Doyennd du Comice, 
Souvenir du Oongrfcs, and Marguerite 
Marillat Pears were particularly good 
examples. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
contributed an interesting collection of 
Filbert Nuts and Damsons, the latter in¬ 
cluding Merry weather, Damson Prune, 
Damascene, Langley Black, Frogmore 
Prolific, and Bradley’s King. Kent Cob 
and Bergeri were two of the largest of the 
Nuts, Purple Nut attracting by reason of 
distinctive colour. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, showed a 
considerable collection of cut sprays, Crab 
Apples, and dishes of the gathered fruits. 
Montreal Beauty (yellow), Red Siberian, 
Dartmouth, Niedwetzkiana, Yellow 


Siberian, and Transcendent being re¬ 
marked among many. These things are of 
considerable ornament just now. 

Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, dis¬ 
played a remarkable series of crossbred 
Plums and Pears, Superb Gage, Bedford 
Prolific, Bullaee Gage, Delight, and Brad¬ 
ley’s King Damson being remarked among 
the former. 

Messrs. Spooner, Hounslow, also showed 
a collection of Apples. 

ROSES. 

These, from Messrs. William Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, were very fine, and, 
arranged as a corner group near the 
annexe, were seen to advantage. Basket 
groups only were shown, one variety in 
each. Quite prominent was Queen of 
Fragrance, admirable in colour and wel- 
I come for the even greater attribute sug¬ 
gested by its name. Arthur R. Goodwin, 
Sunburst, Duchess of Wellington (all fine 
yellows), Rayon . d’Or (rich golden), 
Ophelia (flesh-pink, a finely-textured 
variety and superbly shown), Marcella 
(cream), Imogen (cream and yellow), Lady 
Pirrie, and Mine. Edouard Herriot were 
very fine. The semi-double Waltham 
(scarlet) w r as also handsomely displayed. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibit in this 
section was that of Delphiniums in the 
cut state from Mr. W. Wells, Jun., 
Merstham, Surrey, the variety, as also 
the quality, being remarkable. Many of 
the best known sorts were on view, Rev. 
E. Laseelles, King of Delphiniums, Mrs. 
Creightou, and Lizzie being among the 
more notable. Some good seedlings, too, 
were staged. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, arranged a group 
in which Colchicums, Liatris pycnostachya. 
and many seasonable hardy flowers were 
prominent. The rarely seen Stoboea pur¬ 
purea was remarked, and the pretty Erica 
pilosa and E. p. alba among others. 
Lapageria rosea superba, cut from the 
open, was very fine. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., had a considerable showing of 
Phloxes and Michaelmas Daisies, the 
former, in quite presentable form resulting 
from the laterals on earlier-flowered pot 
plants, constituting a serviceable object- 
lesson. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., contributed a floor group in which 
Gaillardias, the Italian Starworts, Col¬ 
chicums, Lilium tigrinum splendens, 
Pentstemons, and Michaelmas Daisies 
were the chief items in a rather good 
arrangement. 

Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
staged many seasonable hardy flowers on 
a table space. 

SWEET PEAS. 

These, from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, were among the finer exhibits 
of the meeting, and only rarely do we see 
these flowers so good at this time of year. 
Of general excellence throughout, variety 
was also displayed, such as Alfred Wat¬ 
kins (one of the best blues), King White, 
Margaret Atlee, Dobbie’s Cream, Dobbie’s 
Orange (the former particularly good, the 
latter of an intense hue we do not remem¬ 
ber to have seen before), Orchid (good 
mauve), Jean Ireland, and Lavender 
George Herbert being, perhaps, the best. 
In addition a superb strain of Gladioli was 
also shown. These were labelled Mair’s 
Pedigree Seedling Gladioli, and, while re¬ 
markable for variety, were equally so for 
floral development and handsome spikes. 
In more than one instance a dozen or 
fourteen flowers were counted on a spike. 
They were a great attraction. 


SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had 
a grouping of these in which Pyrus prani- 
folia coccinea, Crab Apple Transcendent, 
Hardy Heaths in variety, Tamarisk, and 
Veronicas were the leading items. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, contri¬ 
buted a considerable variety of things in 
which Crataegus, Symphoricarpus, Hippo- 
phie, Olearia, Pittosporum, and Lirioden- 
dron, among others, were noted. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
again showed Bouvardias very finely, the 
bushy examples of less than a foot high 
exceptionally well flowered. The pink- 
flowered varieties, Mrs. Robert Green and 
Priory Beauty, were among the best of 
these, though such as President Cleveland 
and King of Scarlets were admirable. The 
white-flowered Vreelandi was very good. 
Grouped to colour and interspersed with 
Ferns the effect was excellent. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, contributed Carnations, and, in 
addition to Fairmount, Bishton Wonder, 
Salmon Enchantress, Gorgeous, Mikado, 
and other standard varieties, staged Rosa¬ 
lind (yellow r ground) and Brilliant (white 
ground with scarlet markings), novelties 
in this section of the flower. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed a nice group of Statice profusa, 
together with Cannas and other things. 

DAHLIAS. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
staged an admirable lot, chiefly of the 
Collarette section, from wfliich we selected 
Scarlet Queen, Doon (vermilion and 
golden), Inchcape (maroon, white centra 
florets), Carron (scarlet and gold), Clocli 
(mauve, very distinct), and Thames 
(maroon and yellow). This was a most 
attractive display. 

Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, had an ex¬ 
tensive display in which many sections of 
the flower were represented — singles. 
Collarette, New; Parisian singles in which 
the curved florets are bordered with dis¬ 
tinctive colour, decorative, Pompon, and 
Paeony-flowered all being shown. 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, had a great bank of these flowers, 
the huge Peony-flowered sorts, with 
Cactus, Collarette, and others, vying with 
each other in the greatness of their dis¬ 
play. 

ORCHIDS. 

The Orchid exhibits were on quite a 
small scale, though some interesting 
species were staged. 

In a small group from Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans, were noted good ex¬ 
amples of Rhyncostylis retusa and R. r. 
major, fine pieces of Cattleya Dowiana 
aurea, Brasso - Cattleya Marguerite 
Fournier, together with choice Odontiodas. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, showed the handsome 
Cattleya Venus var. Princess Mary, which 
gained a first-class certificate. It has 
yellow sepals and petals, and crimson- 
purple lip. Cattleya adula, C. Fauna, and 
Sopliro-Lelia heatonensis were also noted. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
show r ed Cattleya gaskelliana alba, C. g. 
Bluelip, and Vanda caerulea among others. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had a small group in which 
Oncidiums, Cattleyas, and Odontiodas in 
variety formed the chief part. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Pembury, Kent, 
gained an Award of merit for Dendrobium 
Hookerianum (Fowler’s variety), which 
has intense golden, heavily-fringed flowers 
with rich maroon blotch at base of lip. 
Cattleya amabilis (Fowler’s variety) w r as 
also shown and received a similar award. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 9th. — Wcigelas, 
Catalpa japonica, Sambuscus canadensis, 
Spartium junceum, Erica vulgaris (in 
great variety), the Corsican Heath, Erica 
dliaris, E. c. alba, E. Watsoni, E. Law- 
soni, E. Haweana, E. Mackiana, E. leu- 
canthe, the Cornish Heath (in variety), 
E. tetralix (in variety), Menziesias (fine 
kinds), Bruchentlialia spiculifolia, Hyperi¬ 
cum Mascrianum, H. reptans, H. fragilis, 
II. cliinensis, H. calycinum, Rock and Sun 
Roses (several), Veronicas (in great 
variety), Daphne Cneorum and its major 
variety, Calycanthus floridus, Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum, Honeysuckles (various). 
Tea, China, and Climbing Roses (in great 
variety), Clematis (many species and 
varieties), Rubus terminatus, Polygala 
chamwbuxus purpurea. Viburnum Tinus, 
Rhyncospermum jasminoides, Rhododen¬ 
dron ferrugineum, Hydrangeas (in 
variety), Nandina domestica, Buddleias 
(various), Arundo conspicua, Hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety). Yuccas (several), 
Sweet Jessamine, Lavatera alba, the 
Daisy Bush, 2Esculus parvi flora, Wis¬ 
terias, Desmondium penduliflorum, Clero- 
dendron trichotonum, C. Fargesi, Aralia 
spinosa. Passion-flower. Lavender, Ber- 
beridopsis corailina. Solatium jasminoides. 
Magnolia grandiflora, M. glauca. Indigo- 
fcra Oerardiana (various), Vaccinium 
Vitis Idaa and its major variety, Plum¬ 
bago capensis, Abutilon vexillarium, Coc- 
culus afflnis. Sweet Verbena, Figicort, 
Romneya Coulteri, R. trichocalyx, Perov- 
skia atriplicifolia, Streptosolon Jamcsoni, 
Eupatorium W einmannianum. Dwarf 
Corse, Sweet Alder, Catalpa bignonioides, 
the Great Reed, Golden Rods, Cyperus 
longus. Mulgedium, Day Lilies, Ranun¬ 
culus lingua, Villarsia nymphwoidcs, Col- 
chicums, Pheasant’s-tail Grass, Albuca 
Nelsoni, Asters (in great variety), 
Gerardia hybrida, Oxalis (several). 
Dwarf Campanulas, Street Peas (in great 
variety), Montbretias (in great variety). 
Dwarf Veronicas, Polygonum cuspidatum, 
P. sachalincnse, P. polystachum, P. am- 
plexicaule, P. vaccinwfolium, P. • affine. 
Perennial Peas, Virginian Stock, Rose and 
White Willow Herb, Convolvulus matiri- 
tanicus, C. tenuissimusC. sylvatica, 
Tropwolum speciosum, T. tuberosum, 
Pratia arenaria. Herbaceous and Alpine 
Phlox, Dwarf Thymes, Majus pumilio, 
jEthiopappus pulcherrima, Linaria pal¬ 
lida, L. dalmatica. Annual Silenes, Silene 
Schafta, S. Garatilis, Felicia abysinica. 
Double and Single Tunica saxifraga, Baf- 
flna pctrfpa, Pentstemon isophylla, Cistus 
alyssoides. Thymus Eroitus, Gromwells, 
Annual Linarias, /Ethionemas (various), 
Linum arboreum, L. alpinum, Parenychia 
polygonifolia, Calamintha alpina, White 
and Purple Kenilworth Ivy, Coronilla 
cappadocica, Androsace lanuginosa, A. 
1. Leitchlinl. Scabiosa Webbiana. Evening 
Primroses (various). Cornflowers, Gode- 
tias, Nemesias (in variety). Pimpernels (in 
various colours), Rhodanthe, Lavatera 
trimestris (in variety). Hardy Geraniums, 
Acanthus candelabrum. Mignonette, Mexi¬ 
can Poppy. Yellow, Cream, and White 
Opium and Iceland Poppies, Annual Gyp- 
sophilas, . Helichrysums, Acrocliniums, 
Gazania splcndens. Love in a Mist. Torch 
Lilies and Sword Lilies (in variety), Afri¬ 
can Marigold. Herbaceous Clematis, Balm, 
Marjoram, Erigerons. Salviglossis, Cos¬ 
mos. Clarkia8. Giant Forget-me-nots, 
Cilia. Sedum speetabilis. S. purpureum, 
S. Sieboldi. Goltonia candicans, Aubrietias, 
Rose and Yellow Fumitory. Anemone 
ianoniea (in variety), Portulaceas 
(various). Mesembryanthemvms (various), 
Lepfosiphons (various). Musk, Violet 


Cress,' Dahlias (in variety), Monroe’s 
Mallow, Hutchinsia alpina. Tiger Lilies, 
Henry’s Lily, L. speciosum magnifleum, L. 
longiflorum, Cornus canadensis. Hardy 
Cyclamen, Ivy and Scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Crinum Powelli, C. P. alba, 
Plumbago Larpentw, Shamrock Pea, 
Ipomwas (in variety), Cherry Pie (in 
variety), Pentstcmons (in variety), Tufted 
Pansies (numerous), Kaffir Lily, Cannas 
(in variety), Verbenas (various), Dwarf 
Achilleas, African Lily (in variety), Trans¬ 
vaal Daisy (various colours). Perpetual, 
Border, and Seedling Carnations, Cro- 
cosma imperialis, Agathca ccelcstis. Swan 
River Daisy, Platystemon californica. 
Fuchsia fulgens, F. cymbiflora (and many 
varieties), £fund Verbena, Cardinal Lobe¬ 
lias (various), Lysimachia quadrifolia, L. 
vulgaris, Aponogeton grandiflorum, Double 
and Single Arrow Head, African Rope 
Grass, Commelina cnclcstis, C. c. alba, 
Gypsophila paniculata, G. Rokejeka, G. 
prostrata alba, G. p. Dubia, Eupaloriums, 
Anchusas, Echinops, Verbasctims, Physo- 
stegia virginiana imbricata. Hollyhocks, 
Monkshoods, Chrysanthemum maximum 
(in variety), Morinia longifolia. Stocks, 
Dianthus sinensis, Annual Phlox, Niercm- 
bergia frutescens. Eccremocarpus seaber, 
Mina lobata. Antirrhinums (in variety), 
Viola cornuta (in variety). Salvia splen- 
dens, S. patens, S. virgata nemorosa, 
Hcleniums, Goat’s Rue, Flax, Thalictrum 
Delavayi, Willow Gentian (blue and 
white). Red and Purple Bergamot, Lippia 
yepens, Chelone barbata. Sea Hollies, Sea 
Lavender (in variety), Rudbcckia maxima, 
R. purpurea, Achilleas (herbaceous). 
Reseda glauca, Scnccio tanghuticus, S. 
Clivorum, Erodiums, Potentillas, Malva 
Thuringiana, Californian Fuchsia, Spar- 
tina cytiosuroidcs, Carcx Vilmoriana, 
Echinacea rosea elegans, Cerastiums, 
Hardy Single Chrysanthemums, Seedling 
Delphiniums, Eritrichium strictum, Silene 
sylvestris, Lupinus nootkatensis, Tree 
Lupins, Chicory, Hieracleums, Stachys 
Corsica, Prunella Webbiana, Potentilla 
alba, Othonnopsis cheirifolia. Catmint, 
Canary Creeper. Anthemis tinctoria, 
Withania origonifolia. Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Myosotis palustris, M. Ruth Fischer, 
Rose and Purple Loosestrifes, Meadow 
Rue, Tradescantia virginica, Nuphar, 
Water Lilies (in great variety), Lysi¬ 
machia clethroides. Antirrhinum asarina. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beautiful 
leaves and fruits. —Berberis Thunbergi, 
B. Wilsoni, B. vulgaris purpurea, Coton- 
easter horizontalis , Winged Walnut, 
Yellow-berried Holly, Cockspur and Native 
Thorns, Siberian Crab, Viburnum rhiti- 
dophyllum, V. opulus, V. tomentosa, 
Cydonias, Skimmias, Honeysuckles, Sym- 
phoricarpus occidentalis mollis, Coriarias, 
Eunonymus americanus latifolius, E. 
europwus angustifolia, Sorbus, Clematis 
orientalis, Actinidia arguta, Hypericum 
Androsaceum, Margaricarpus setosus, 
Plume Poppy, Virginian Creeper, Syca¬ 
more, Ash Vines, Pyrus, Prunus, French 
Willow Herb, Water Dock, Rosa Moyesei, 
R. rubrifolia, R. rugosa, R. lucida, the 
Needle Rose, Sweet Brier. 

Work of the week. —The weather has 
become more settled, and the cleaning and 
hoeing of shrubberies has been giVen atten¬ 
tion. Recently - planted hardy Heaths 
have been similarly treated, otherwise the 
rank weeds are liable to overcome dwarf 
kinds the first year. A very large number 
of Heaths are now in bloom, and In broad 
masses—which is the way they are grown 
here—the effect is excellent. The Irish 
Heath in all its varieties is very beautiful 
at the present time. Dwarf Gorse seed 
has been scattered on the fringe of a piece 
of recently added ground, which will be 
planted with a good Cyprus during the 


winter. The Gorse forms a pretty fore¬ 
ground to plantations of this description. 
Some Crocus Imperati, the most beautiful 
of the spring-flowering species and one of 
the earliest to flower, has been planted in 
a trailing group among hardy Ferns, 
where the flowers, peeping through the 
dead fronds, and the sun striking on 
them, should give a charming effect. 

Tufted Pansies.— Cuttings of these in 
many varieties are now being taken and 
inserted in a cold-frame previously made 
up of light material. The frame will be 
kept shaded on bright days, and the cut¬ 
tings sprayed over very lightly in the 
afternoon, air being admitted for a short 
time each day. Cuttings of shrubs and 
other choice things are inserted in small 
pots and given' similar treatment. Seeds 
sown last month are now through the 
ground and are given an occasional light 
dusting of soot to protect them from the 
ravages of slugs; a light sprinkling of 
water following warm days encourages 
growth. A large quantity of Scilla 
sibiriea having come to hand during the 
week a select position has been given them 
in the flower garden, where they have 
been planted 0 inches deep and four rows 
wide along the edge of a large and pro¬ 
minent border, where their beauty will be 
easily seen. A permanent summer edging 
will be planted above them later, and this 
will prevent splashing of the flowers and 
take the place of the Seilln when the latter 
has ripened off. A batch of the Greek 
Anemone, which does not seem quite 
happy in the Grass, has been treated like¬ 
wise. Seeds sown at the end of last month 
are through and growing freely, while 
others have been sown this week. A good 
deal of cleaning has been necessary, as 
since the advent of warmer days weeds 
have grown rapidly. The nursery beds 
have been looked over and the hoe put 
through them. Rose cuttings will shortly 
be taken of favourite varieties, as the pre¬ 
sent month is a good time for this opera¬ 
tion. We choose a sheltered piece of 
ground of friable nature, and prepare a 
small trench about 6 inches deep, placing 
a thin layer of sand along the bottom in 
which we insert the heel of the cutting, 
leaving about two or three eves above the 
.surface after the soil has been replaced 
and made moderately firm. By this 
method good plants are obtainable by the 
autumn of the following year and a good 
deal of blossom during September and 
October, if the buds are not kept picked 
off. Tn our own case we remove those in 
order to assist the vigour of the plant. 

Sussex. E. M. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Figs under glass.— Early-forced, planted- 
out trees, being clear of fruit, whatever is 
required in the way of root-pruning ay 
now be undertaken. This annual opera¬ 
tion is imperative If good crops of fruit 
are wished for. If omitted for one season 
only the chances are that the trees will 
cast their first crop of fruit the year fol¬ 
lowing and start making quantities of soft 
growths from which anything but a satis¬ 
factory second crop may he expected. The 
borders for Figs should be so constructed 
that the roots are confined and can be got 
at wdth a minimum of trouble, and the 
base or floor concreted to prevent them 
from escaping downwards. When such is 
the ease the front portion of the border— 
j.c., from the surface down to the drainage 
—is easily manipulated, and the needful 
check given to the roots without a great 
deal of labour being entailed. The old 
soil taken out should be replaced with 
loam containing a liberal admixture of 
lime rubbish and a little burnt snq or 
wood ashes. Bone-meal may be added if 
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the loam is deficient in fibre, but stimula- 
tive food is best supplied from the sur¬ 
face while the trees are swelling their 
crops. Fig-trees grown on this principle 
always make short-jointed wood and yield 
an abundance of fruit. The surface of 
the border, it may be added, should be 
relieved of spent mulching material, and 
then, after forking off 2 inches or 3 inches 
of the old soil, top-dress them with com¬ 
post similar to that named above. Trees 
in houses started later in the season 
should be similarly treated as soon as the 
second crop of fruit has been gathered. 

Early-forced Vines.— As the wood has 
ripened well and assumed a nut-brown 
colour sublateral growths may now be dis¬ 
pensed with and in cases where space has 
allowed of the laterals being trained out 
at a good length the latter may with ad¬ 
vantage be shortened. Care must be 
taken not to damage the primary or main 
leaves when carrying out these details, as, 
until they are mature and turn yellow, 
they continue to draw sap for the benefit 
of the buds at their bases. Rods on which 
the w T ood is not as well ripened as could 
be wished may be subjected to a certain 
amount of fire-heat, but this must be ac¬ 
companied with an abundance of air, to 
which end both doors and ventilators 
should be oiiened to their widest extent. 
Outside borders being now in a thoroughly 
moist state should be covered with some¬ 
thing-such as corrugated iron sheets—to 
throw off rain-water, as a saturated con¬ 
dition of the soil tends to retard the 
ripening of the wood. This same amount 
of attention should, if the present un¬ 
settled weather continues, be accorded to 
outer borders of late vineries, the Grapes 
in which are now fast colouring. Too 
much moisture at this season lowers the 
temperature of the soil in the borders, 
which is liable to retard the colouring pro¬ 
cess to a considerable degree. Where the 
crop is in a backward condition in regard 
to colouring this matter should have imme¬ 
diate attention. Young Vines that were 
planted in the spring should, if all has 
gone well, have their lateral growths re¬ 
duced and finally pruned back to the rods 
by the end of the month. If by accident 
any of the main leaves on the rods have 
been damaged or lost the laterals should 
in that event be cut back to the lowermost 
leaf next the rods, so that sap can still he 
drawn to aid the swelling and maturation 
of the basal buds on the rods. Vines in not 
quite such a forward condition should be 
subjected to a certain amount of fire-heat 
and an abundance of air; then as soon as 
the wood becomes brown treat in the 
manner already described. Until this 
stage is reached the requirements of the 
roots must be closelv attended to, after¬ 
wards the borders will not require quite so 
much water, but at the same time they 
must never be allowed to become dust- 
dry. 

Mushrooms. — A further supply of 
manure having been obtained for the 
making of beds, the same has been shaken 
out and relieved of the longest of the straw 
and thrown together in a long, flattened 
heap, about 2 feet deep, to undergo the 
sweetening process, also to allow it to 
part with some of its superfluous moisture. 
The mass is turned every other day, when 
the manure lying on the outside of the 
heap is thrown into the centre, a process 
which ensures the whole of it being in 
proper condition when the bed is made up. 
From ten to twelve days usually suffices 
in which to get the material in order for 
the making of a bed, and that the work 
may be done expeditiously one hand 
wheels it into the house while another 
levels, treads, and rams it down firmly. 
The more the manure is, within reason, 


consolidated, the longer will the bed re¬ 
tain its heat and continue in bearing. 
Spawning is done when the temperature 
of the bed has declined to 85 dogs., and 
before this takes place the loose material 
lying on the surface of the bed, if at all 
saturated with moisture given off by the 
bed, is removed. Some growers wait a 
few days before casing the bed with soil, 
but our rule is to soil the bed directly it 
has been spawned. If the manure is in 
good order, the preparation of it carefully 
carried out, and the spawn obtained from 
a reliable source, there need be no fear as 
to the results. Mushrooms usually begin 
to show at the end of the fourth week, 
and gathering commences in earnest at 
the end of the sixth or seventh week, ac¬ 
cording to the heat contained in the bed. 
So long as the temperature of the bed 
keeps somewhere between 65 degs. and 
70 degs. the surface is not covered down, 
but if it falls below those figures it is 
then given a good covering of hay, which is, 
however, removed as soon as the mycelium 
is seen to be running freely over the sur¬ 
face of the bed. The soil used for the 
casing is virgin loam. This is put on in 
the first instance about 2 inches thick. 
When beaten down with the back of a 
spade and smoothed over with a mason’s 
trowel it is then reduced to rather more 
than an inch in thickness. The temperature 
of the house is allowed to range between 
55 degs. and 00 degs., and a rather humid 
atmosphere maintained by damping the 
floor with an occasional syringing of the 
walls'. Unless the autumn should prove 
very cool fire-heat is not required, the heat 
given off by the beds usually sufficing to 
keep the house at the required tempera¬ 
ture. Should October, as it sometimes 
happens, prove very warm the house has 
to be ventilated. Our beds are flat and 
3 feet wide. 

Celery.— Advantage will be taken of the 
present dry spell of weather to complete 
the moulding of the earliest and 
sueee&sional trenches of Celery. One 
effect of the recent rainstorms has been to 
cause this vegetable to make more than 
ordinary growTli. and it should, as a re¬ 
sult, when ready, for lifting be of first- 
rate quality. Mid-season or maincrop 
sorts now require a further addition of 
soil being placed in the trenches, but the 
latest will not as yet be moulded. 

Turnips. —Recently-sown breadths, under 
the influence of cool, moist conditions, 
have made rapid progress, and the plants, 
with the exception of the latest sowings, 
have been thinned and the soil between 
the rows well hoed. Favoured with such 
a good start these plants should form ex¬ 
cellent roots ere winter sets in. 

Potatoes. — These are being lifted as 
rapidly as time and labour permit, and 
stored as soon as the tubers have become 
dry. The tops succumbed to disease some 
time since; happily but little of it so far 
is to be found amongst the tubers. Owing 
to the heat and drought in the early part 
of the season the crop is not as good as 
could be wished. 

Strawberry beds.— Wet weather having 
much delayed the cutting away of runners 
and the clearing of the beds, this matter 
is now r receiving attention and will be con¬ 
tinued until finished. On its completion a 
good mulch of manure will be laid and 
spread between the rows. This is worked 
well round the collars of the plants, so 
that new roots are encouraged and a corre¬ 
sponding amount of new foliage produced 
for the protection of the crowns during 
the winter months. 

Newly-planted beds. — Thanks to the 
heavy rainfall plants set out last month 
have made a good start and are rapidly 


becoming established. Runners form 
quickly, which have to be at once removed 
to prevent the plants from being robbed 
of nutriment, which is now required for 
the building up of the crowns. The 
greatest evil that has at the present time 
to be contended with is that of weeds. 
These have appeared in countless numbers, 
which necessitates an almost constant ply¬ 
ing of the hoe between the rows to keep 
them under. 

Herbaceous borders.— Wet weather has 
sadly marred the floral effect of these and 
occasioned much labour in the way of re¬ 
moving decaying flowers and foliage and 
the partial cutting back of stems of such 
subjects that blossomed earlier in the 
season, which has caused unavoidable 
blanks to occur hero and there much 
earlier than is generally the case. These 
blank spaces have to be stirred with a 
hoe to give them a tidy appearance. 
Annuals have done well, and many kinds 
are still in flower. Single Asters are 
making a fine show, but a good many 
plants have been lost through that fell 
disease which attacks the stems at or near 
the surface of the soil. Some few Zinnias 
have also been lost from the same cause. 

Pentstemons. —These are barely at their 
best and will make a fine autumnal show. 
The spikes, and the individual flowers en 
the same, of the bright crimson variety 
John Lamont. are particularly fine this 
season. 

Snapdragons.— The beauty of the first 
crop of flowers is fast waning, and the 
spikes are being removed before the plants 
have the chance to become exhausted by 
seed production. The result is that they 
are making quantities of new growth 
which, under favourable conditions, will 
yield another or second crop of flowers. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Herbaceous plants.— Many of the finest 
herbaceous plants grow best when planted 
in the autumn, and they should, if pos¬ 
sible, be planted early enough to become 
established before winter sets in. To 
grow r herbaceous plants at their best they 
need attention at various seasons of the 
year instead of being attended to all at 
one time. Most hardy plants will live 
through the difficulties of being planted at 
the wrong time or of not being divided 
and transplanted at all, consequently, 
there is a tendency to leave the work to 
be done all at one time; but there is a 
vast difference between living through 
difficulties and doing well. Delphiniums, 
are greatly improved by division and re¬ 
planting in the early autumn, though they 
will, of course, succeed for some years in 
the same position if well fed. In some 
soils the tall herbaceous Phloxes never do 
well after spring planting, and this Is 
especially the case when the divisions are 
made from old-established stools. Need¬ 
less to say, they do best when autumn 
planted in rather rich soil. These should 
never be planted on a mound or on a high 
part of the mixed border, for in such a 
position they would suffer much from 
drought in a dry season. The Antheri- 
eums Liliago giganteum and Lillastrum 
should be planted in autumn in fairly rich 
soli in partially shaded and well sheltered 
positions, where their Lily-like flowers 
show to advantage. The early-flowering 
Adonis vernalis and the graceful-leaved A. 
nmurensis are rather impatient of root 
disturbance, blit may be planted now with 
almost a certainty of doing well. They 
succeed best in warm situations In a light 
sandy soil. The perennial Kryngiums are 
also best if planted in autumn. All varie¬ 
ties of Pvrethmm roseum may be suc- 
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cessfully planted now if the old flowering 
stems were out off close to the ground after 
flowering. These plants, being of a close 
tufted habit, soon grow poor If left too 
long without division. In dividing herba¬ 
ceous plants choose the pieces from the 
outside. These can generally be secured 
with good roots. Small divisions are 
fitter than large split plants, the centres 
of which are generally useless. 

Melons require more attention to cul¬ 
tural details now than earlier in the 
season. Plants carrying fruits approach¬ 
ing the ripening stage need a minimum 
temperature of 70 degs. The plants re¬ 
quire very careful watering and stimulants 
must not be used so freely ns hitherto, 
whilst syringing (except in very bright 
weather'! should be discontinued and the 
walls and paths in the house damped oc¬ 
casionally instead. When the fruits com¬ 
mence to ripen the water supply must be 
decreased gradually. The atmosphere 
should also l>e kept quite dry, leaving the 
top ventilators open a little day and 
night. 

Late Crapes. —Every effort should be 


made to get the latest Grapes to ripen per¬ 
fectly. This is an absolute necessity if 
intended to be kept a long time before they 
are cut. Ventilation must now be 
attended to with great care, and the tem- 
l>erature in the vinery must not be allowed 
to drop below (JO degs. until the Grapes 
are quite ripe. Watering also needs to be 
done very carefully. On no account must 
the borders be made sodden, and when 
water is applied It should be of the same 
temperature as the atmosphere of the 
house. If outside borders are covered 
with a dressing of stable manure or other 
mulch it is ndvisable to remove this and 
lightly fork up the surface of the border. 

Peach-trees in the early house are now 
showing signs of shedding their leaves. 
A few Birch twigs drawn lightly over the 
branches from the base upwards will dis¬ 
lodge the leaves if the wood is properly 
matured. No effort should be spared to 
have the wood on early trees well ripened 
before the house Is started or failure is 
•sure to result. A little heat in the pipes 
will assist in maturing unripened wood. 
See that the roots are well supplied with 


moisture. Late trees which have been 
cleared of their crops should have all the 
old fruiting wood cut out, except that 
which is needed for extension. Use every 
means to ripen the wood, and well wash 
the trees with the hose-piiM?. Should ml- 
apfder bo present syringe with a strong 
solution of soft soap and sulphur. 

Celery.— The earthing up of the stems is 
proceeded with at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. This work requires great care, 
for g<xxl Celery is often spoilt through 
the earthing up being done in an improi>er 
manner. All offsets, decaying or split 
leaves should he removed before the soil 
is placed in position. On the day pre¬ 
ceding the operation the plants should be 
given a copious watering. Give a good 
sprinkling of soot between the plants. The 
great secret In the proper blanching of 
Celery is to apply hut little soil at one 
time and make frequent additions. At 
this season about eight weeks will Ik* re¬ 
quired to complete the blanching. If the 
work has to be done single handed each 
plant, after cleaning, should he tied round 
with a piece of raffia and the will added 


at one side at a time, cutting the raffia as 
the work proceeds. Hut where possible it 
is ndvisable to employ two pairs of hands 
for the work, one to hold the leaves to¬ 
gether and place the soil tightly round the 
base of the plant, and one to break up and 
supply the soil. Earth should not be 
added to the later hatches for some time 
to come, as late Celery is likely to keep in 
a more satisfactory condition through 
severe weather when not too early or 
severely blanched. 

Vacant ground that is not required for 
cropping this year will he heavily manured 
and either deeply dug or trenched at the 
first opportunity. The rougher the ground 
is left at this season the better in order 
to expose as great a surface of the newly 
turned-up soil to the action of the weather 
as possible. The best vegetables are grown 
in gardens where deep cultivation is 
practised, but the nature of the sub-soil 
must guide the cultivator as to whether 
it is advisable to trench deeply or to 
bastard trench. 

Lllium speciosum. — Plants that have 


boon kept back by placing them under a 
north wall during the summer are proving 
very useful at this season. 

F. \V. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Malmaison Carnations. -A small batch 
of Malnmison Carnations, cbletly Princess 
of Wales, having passed out of bloom, at¬ 
tention lias boon given during the week to 
the propagation of young plants from the 
shoots of these. Layering is, of course, 
the practice usually followed, but I have 
bad considerable success by mossing up 
the shoots, similarly to those of Crotons 
or of Draciunas, after they have been cut 
partly through as if for layering. This 
method is much more quickly accom¬ 
plished. and much less space is required 
than is the case when largo and bushy 
plants have to he laid upon their sides in 
order that layering in the orthodox way 
may be accomplished. Roots are quickly 
emitted, ami the young plants can be 
transferred along with the Moss into 
which they have rooted Into pots of a 
suitable size without a check. A con¬ 
siderable number was rooted in this way 
last season without a single failure, but. 
of course, the Moss must be regularly in¬ 
spected in order that a proper condition of 
moisture may be maintained. 

Primulas, in the course of the week, 
have received attention. A largo batch of 
P. malacoidos was handled, some plants 
being moved from thunib-i>ots to those 
4 inches in diameter, while many well- 
grown specimens were shifted from the 
seed-pans into 3-inch pots. These two 
sizes—3-Inch and 4-Inch pots—are, in a 
general way. quite large enough for P. 
inn laconics. A dozen or two of earthen 
bowls wen' also filled with the same use¬ 
ful Primula; in the case of these three 
plants were allowed to each bowl, the dia¬ 
meter of which is (l Inches. Half-a-dozen 
pans each 10 inches in diameter were 
furnished with live plants each. These 
large pans are very effective when in 
bloom; indeed, did space i>ermit, more 
would be used, for their effect is very fine. 
P obconica succeeds well in 0-inch pots. 
It is a pity that this fine Primula is under 
a ban in so many gardens, for its value is 
undeniable. The yellow P. Kewensls will 
bo found to do satisfactorily In pots of a 
similar size. T used to like P. vertfcillatn, 
and I am not certain that P. Kewensls is 
very much superior to that older variety. 
The latter Is not, at all events, so liable 
to sudden collapse as Is the case with the 
Kew Primula. P. sinensis and P. s. 
stellata are quite at home in 5-inch pots, 
in which they bloom freely. Cultural de¬ 
tails in regard of Primulas are not exact¬ 
ing. but a close watch must he kept in 
order that the soil does not get over-moist, 
no plant resenting too much water more 
quickly than the Primula. At present, 
and for some little time yet. the pots will 
do very well In a cold frame. 

The Apple crop. —The earlier varieties 
are now' ripening up, and almost dailv in¬ 
spection is needed. Birds are rather 
troublesome among some varieties, more 
especially in the case of those Apples 
wdiieh are of a green or of a yellow hue. 
T have very seldom noticed them pocking 
at fruits which are red In colour, such ns. 
for instance, Astrnkan, Quarrendon, 
Cellini, or Worcester Penrmain. All over! 
although the crop Is n heavy one, In¬ 
dividual fruits will not be so large ns Is 
generally the case, such usually large 
Apples nB Lord Derby. Enrl Orosvenor, 
Bismarck, and Tower of Glands being dis¬ 
tinctly under the average size. Frogmore 
Prolific. Lane’s Prince Albert, and Stirling 
Castle are, however, quite sizeable. Gloria 
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Mundi la a good Apple, but in this district 
rather an uncertain bearer, and that fine 
variety Peasgood’s Nonsuch can only be 
depended upon in alternate years. Our 
provincial Apple, the Galloway Pippin, is 
bearing freely; an excellent variety which, 
although only of medium size, keeps well, 
and is highly suitable for planting in ex¬ 
posed situations. Much the same condi¬ 
tions are noticeable in the case of wall 
trees, the crops being good but rather in¬ 
ferior in size. Outstanding among these 
is Nonpareil. 

Cages are now ripening off quickly. The 
old small Greengage is in regular use, a 
heavy and most useful crop just at this 
time. Early Transparent Gage will keep 
on the supply, which will be further pro¬ 
longed by. Brahy’s Gage. This, in turn, 
will be succeeded by Heine Claude de 
Bavay. All of these are carrying good 
crops, as is Late Transparent Gage. 

Plums.— At present the handsome purple j 
fruits of Kirke’s Plum are available for j 
dessert purposes. Jefferson will shortly j 
be ready for picking from a south wall, ! 
and if Washington is not quite such an | 
excellent Plum as the former two, yet I 
from a sunny exposure its fruits reach a 
high standard in point of flavour. Pond’s 
Seedling, a large and handsome Plum, and 
the free-bearing Victoria leave little to be 
desired. 

Damsons are a good, but not an excep¬ 
tionally heavy, crop. They are already 
changing colour, and as the majority of 
the trees are of great age and of consider¬ 
able height the fruit cannot well be pro¬ 
tected from the ravages of birds, which 
take, one is inclined to think, more than 
their fair share. Picking is, therefore, 
usually begun just when the fruit is be¬ 
ginning to soften. The Damsons, if laid 
out thinly on shelves in the fruit-room or 
on mats spread on the floor when shelves 
are not available, ripen well enough. The 
fruit-room has been thoroughly cleaned 
down and scrubbed out in anticipation of 
the crops. A steady and regular circula¬ 
tion of air does much to sweeten the fruit- 
room, so that free ventilation is the rule 
at present. 

Roses.— The recent cold weather has de¬ 
layed the second bloom in the case of 
Hybrid Tea Roses, but the young growths 
are vigorous, healthy, and well budded, 
so that a renewal of more favourable 
weather is confidently expected to provide 
on excellent display. Meantime, the 
Ramblers continue to be bright, note¬ 
worthy among them Hiawatha and 
Dorothy Perkins. The Monthly Roses, 
and especially Fabvier, maintain a certain 
amount of colour, and there still remain 
a few Moss Roses. In the case of the 
Climbing Roses the strong basal shoots 
may now be loosely secured to their sup¬ 
ports in order that damage from possible 
gales may be averted. The ties must be 
quite loose, for as the growths are still 
sappy and soft, if they are too rigidly tied 
they are apt to snap or to be bruised. 

Among the vegetables work has been 
rather limited for different reasons. Cauli¬ 
flowers are abundant, sujierfluous French 
and Climbing French Beans are being 
regularly gathered for preserving purposes, 
Broad Beans are abundant, and a breadth 
of late-planted Cabbages keeps up a sup¬ 
ply of young and useful stuff. Girasoles, 
suited by the weather, have grown to a 
great height, and give promise of a bulky 
crop at a later date. Growth is still main¬ 
tained among late Potatoes, and it is 
gratifying to record that, up till now, no 
symptoms of disease are visible. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor (^Gardening, 
63, Lincoln' a Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
I are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
I more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of jxiper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same cort'espondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Greenhouse plants not flowering (E. B.).— 
We presume you are alluding to ordinary soft- 
wooded plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias. 
Petunias, etc. The most general cause of the 
failure of these to flower satisfactorily and run¬ 
ning up to leaf and shoot-growth is that they 
are overcrowded and kept too warm, and in a 
badly ventilated atmosphere. The possessors 
of small greenhoxises bring failure upon them¬ 
selves in many cases by attempting to grow 
far too many plants in a limited area; it is 
much more satisfactory to grow a few plants 
well than to have a house crammed full of un¬ 
satisfactory rubbish. In future do not over¬ 
crowd your plants, and keep the temperature 
cool, with abundance of air on all favourable 
occasions. 

Cosmos not flowering (E .).—In some 
gardens this half-hardy annual refuses to 
bloom, but we think the difficulty lies in not 
having the plants sufficiently strong at plant¬ 
ing-time to allow of their becoming full grown 
and capable of flowering while summer 
weather is yet with us. By raising the seed 
early in March and growing the resulting 

lants, after they have been pricked off into 

oxes about 5 inches apart, in mild heat they 
make nice bushy stuff by the third week in 
May or at planting-time. Such plants we have 
never known to fail to flower, if given an open, 
sunny position. Good results are also had by 
growing the seedlings in small pots instead of 
pricking off into boxes. If you require only a 
small number of plants, then we should ad¬ 
vise you to give this plan a trial. 

FRUIT. 

Currant leaves discoloured (E. Barnes ).— 
The discoloration of the leaves is due to a 
species of leaf-spot, for which in its present 
condition the only remedy is to cut away and 
burn the affected parts. Should it reappear 
another year you had better spray with one of 
the copper solutions before it gains groqnd. 

Scabby Apples (W. B. Fortcscue ).—The 
Apple forwarded is affected with a fungoid 
disease named scab, the scientific name of 
which is Fusicladium dentriticum. During the 
winter the fungus or the spores of it hiber¬ 
nates in the fissures of the bark on both stem 
and branches, hence the necessity for cleans¬ 
ing thoroughly during the winter by spraying 
with either caustic alkali solution or Woburn 
Wash. In the spring— i.e., before the buds 
burst—spray with Bordeaux mixture at full 
strength. After the fruit is set spray again, 
and twice or thrice afterwards, with Bordeaux 
at half or summer strength. Allow an interval 
of a fortnight or three weeks to elapse between 
the sprayings. The remedies named can be 
purchased ready for use, and merely require 
diluting, etc., according to directions. Be care¬ 
ful to gather up fallen leaves and prunings 
and burn them. 

Fungus on Pear (W. ff. K.. Worcester ).—The 
Pear sent is infested with black-spot fungus 
(Fusicladium pirinum). The best remedy for 
this is Bordeaux mixture, with which the tree 
should be sprayed just before the buds burst 
at full strength, and again after the fruit has 
set at half or summer strength. This should 
be repeated once or twice afterwards with an 
interval of a fortnight between the applica¬ 
tions. During the winter spray with a com¬ 


bined fungicide and insecticide, such as 
Woburn wash. Both of the above-named 
remedies are to be obtained prepared ready for 
use, directions being supplied with them, from 
any dealer in garden sundries. We are pleased 
to hear you found the advice tendered laet 
year so helpful. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Insecticides (Miss Gervais). —You should be 
able to get them from any firm of horticul¬ 
tural sundrieemen; a local florist would supply 
them, or you could obtain them from a 
chemist. You should get the materials for the 
Bordeaux and make the mixture at home as 
required. 

Woodlice (E. Barnes ).—Lay traps of Bliced 
Potatoes or Carrots for the woodlice on the 
ground—pieces of dry board answer quite 
well—and destroy the pest with boiling water. 
Where possible, boiling water may be used for 
syringing bare places, but this could not be 
done among fruit-trees or other crops. For 
paths and other places where no harm is likely 
to be done their haunts should be visited 
nightly and watered with boiling water. If 
this is persisted in for a time their numbers 
would soon be reduced. 

Lists of flowers and vegetables (C. Cooper). 
—" The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers," 
published at 5s., by Messrs. Button, Seedsmen, 
Reading, comes very near what you require, 
and. at any rate, it contains a vast amount 
of information on these subjects. Many seed 
catalogues published by eminent firms are also 
very informative. "Vegetable Culture,” by 
A Dean, published by "Jack,” at Is. 61., might 
also prove of service. Any bookseller oould 
get the latter for you; the first-named you 
would have to obtain direct from the pub¬ 
lishers. 

Manuring (Cope).— (1) The beet sources of 
nitrogen for your use are sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda. It does not 
matter greatly which you employ, but if the 
nitrate, do not sow until the plants are ready 
to take advantage of it. for it is very soluble 
and will soon be washed away. (2) It is diffi¬ 
cult—almost impossible—now to get potash 
manures commercially, and if yon are able to 
buy the price will be very heavy. Make use of 
all the wood ashes and the ashes of vegetable 
refuse that vou have; but do not let them get 
wet. as the potash in this form is soluble. 
Seaweed, if easily obtainable, is a useful source 
of potash. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRT7XT8. 

Names of plants. — Charles Alcoclc .— Linaria 

purpurea.- G. C. P.—Tradescantia virginica. 

- Geulder. —1, Linaria purpurea.- Geulder. 

—1, Montbretia Pottsi; 2. M. crocosmseflora: 
3, Nicotiana, Sanderi var.; 4, Ionopsidium 
acaule. 

Names of fruits.— A. H. Maude.. —The name 
of Pear No. 3, sent on a recent occasion, was 
inadvertently given as Doyenn6 Boussoch. It 
should have been Jersey Gratioli. We beg 

you to accept our apology for the error.- 

E. J. Bishop.— The larger of the two varieties 
of Plums sent is Prince of Wales. The smaller 
one we fail to recognise.- W. J. —Pear Jar¬ 
gonelle.- F. For, Lambert—As far as we can 

at this stage of development determine the 
Apple is Hoary Morning. Please send again 
when fully ripe. Kindly note we do not reply 

through the post.- Robert Greening. —The 

Apple is Mareil. a valuable variety equal to 
Ribston Pippin in flavour. Is also known as 

the small or lesser Ribston and Never Fail.- 

Robert Greening .—Mulberry. We are quite 
unable from the leaves sent to assign a reason 
for their unhealthy appearance. If, as you 
mention, the leaves are flagging, that mav be 
taken as an indication that, there is something 
amiss with the roots. Is it possible that the 
latter are in want of moisture? If so. the 
remedy is obvious.—— W. M. Palmer .—Apple 

not recognised. Probably a local variety.- 

John Arnold.— Three Apples: Cox’s Orange 

Pippin.- A. H Maude. —Pears: 30, Doyenne 

Boussoch: 44. Beurr6 d’Amanlis. Apple: 7. 
Newton Wonder. 


War Horticultural Relief Fund. — The 

fund which is being promoted by the 
Royal Horticnltural Society and a Com¬ 
mittee of influential ladies co-operating 
with the President and Council for the 
purpose of raising funds to re-establish the 
ruined industries of horticulturists, 
nurserymen, and seedsmen in the coun¬ 
tries of our Allies on the conclusion of 
hostilities has received the gracious 
patronage of His Majesty the King, Her 
Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, their 
Majesties the King and Qneen of the 
Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, and the Prince Regent of Serbia. 
His Majesty the King has most kindly 
given a donation of £100.—W. Wilks, 
Secretary. 
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& POLISHER 


CLEANSER 


V 99—11 


Manufactured and Sold only by- 


BENTLEY’S 

Weed Destroyer 


STORE YOUR FRUIT 


ORR'5 

PATENT 

FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS 


Easily handled and 
occupy Ihe minimum 
of space. 

Price 

2 . 4 /- perdo> 

Carriage pad 
in doj. lota 
3i 5« 

28 25 X t>/ 3 a 


(Poison). 

The most powerful. The most permanent in effect 
Has the largest sale. 

1 to 80 I—3 gallons, 14/6; 6 gallons, 26/-; 12 gallons, 45/-; 
24 gallons, 87/6. 

1 to 501-3 gallons. 10/-; 6 gallons, 18/-; 12 gallons, 33/-; 
20 gallons, 47/6; 40 gallons, 5HV-. 


Daisy Killer 


There never was a time 
when it was more IMPERATIVE 
to careFully store fruit than 
during the present WAR CRISIS. 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, Ltd. 


THE PYGHTLE WORKS. BEDFORD 


/ LABOUR SAVERS.”eureka“ lawn sand. v 
, Soilfume. Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 4 SUNDRIES. 

' See List please ask your agent for the Eureka 
t articles - They are always satisfactory. If any ^ 
■DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE RAID 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


The Offices or "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi- I 
cations. Advertisements, and Editorial ! 
matter should be addressed. 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6/- per 1 gall. drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in lighting^ all such enemies os Black 8pot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


(Lawn Sand). 

Completely eradicates Daisies. Mass, and every kind of 
weed on lawns of all descriptions. 
lOcwt., £9 15/-; 5 cwt., £5; 1 owt., 21/-; 56 lbs., 12/-; 
28 lbs., 7 6. Tins: 2/6 and II- each. 

Carriage Paid on 5/- orders and upwards. 

Sole Manufacturers — 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

Barrow - on - Humber, HULL. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we hare to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.CL 


Quick A Effective. 


V IMMY and the 
Maid do wonders. 
These perfect allies out¬ 
flank the dirt quickly 
and easily. A rub with 
VIM in time saves nine 
rubs later. Try it to-day. 

VIM is a universal Cleanser 
and Polisher, specially pre¬ 
pared for making bright work 
of the hardest job. It is 
packed in Sprinkler-top tins 
of three sizes. Though it 
always pays to buy the largest 
tin, BIG THINGS can be 
achieved with the smallest 
tin. Ask your grocer. 

FOR SHINING METALWORK- 
CLEANING PAINTWORK- 
SCRUBBING WOODWORK. 

LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Greenhouses, from 82.8. 


Oomplete 

Heating Apparatus, 
irom £3 3s. 



Carden Lights, 

from 2/3. 


Cucumber Frames, from 18 - 


M ^ SPECIAL OFFER 

IrS'll To prove that you can cut the cost of cutting your 
'§&// greenhouse glass, let us send you a 

W' “RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER 

0$/ Magazine Type No. 6 (with 5 genuine hand-honed 
W/ reserve wheels). Cuts 5,000 ft. of glass, any kind. 
f/ Saves money. Saves your hands. Avoids breakage. 
'' There are more RED DEVIL glass cutters used the 
world over than all others put together. Used by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and on the leading gentlemen s estates. 
Tool mailed prepaid for 15d. Write for booklet, then you’ll 
wish that you had written for it long ago. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 
190 - 192 , Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 



Poultry Houses, from 207- 


Dog Kennels, 8/8. 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, 0M Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, &c. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
_Heating Apparatus, Post Free.__ 


mudhboroudh 


3IOOO IN USB 

U5T& ON APPLICATION 


'VJW SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE; 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. Wc are 
makers of the famous 

“ HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 520 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall / heat my Greenhouse?” 

CHAD. P. KINNELL & GO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


.GLASS. 




Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete flec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
joinlod on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In HuH. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100sq.ft. 200sq.ft 

8 s 8 in.21- » 

9 x 7 in.22'- .. 3$f 


TAc pioneer of cheap, simple and effective 
heating for small ocfienhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from 2*40 The Immense sale 
of this boiler, and Its numerous imitation:, 
ar^lhe^bcs^t^tuaon^o/^ts^jruioubtcj^suc^^ 

f u CHB O ri o UCH 3 - L EICESTE RS H I RE I 
don Off.Q 122 VICTORIA ST S Wj 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

SoIh August, 1011 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. S Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours irhich has 
hem in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

_ W. A. H. 

Illustrated Prioe Ust Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 



CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 fr- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. higli 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21'- 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station tit England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BZCDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK - LOWEST PRICES. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD. y N. ’Phone: North 1550. 


—lowt., 8/-; 4owt., 4/3; iowL, 



rpHF, APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of ita culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.: by post, 8d. — 
—TBLISHEB, 63, Linooln* Ion Fields, W.C. 


I GREENHOUSE 

List of soundly constructed Greenhouse*, Frame#, 
lid *11 Garden R.^utsites free for » postcard. ■ 

a K MA WT. Ki npire WorkB. Mile Knd, Glasgow. J 

The latest day fop receiving Advertise- 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


10 and 11x8 in. 236 .. 4M 

12, 13, 14, 15 x 8 in. 24 - .. 4W- 

11, 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. Ml- .. 45* 

12. 13, 14 x 10 in. 26'- .. 46- 

13 x 11 in.27 -' .. 47A* 

16,18, 20 x lOin.I 

16, 18. 20 x 11 in. \ 27/6 .. 46/6. 

12, 14, 15, 16. 18. 20, 22. 24 x 12 in. 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. \ 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in.f .. WW 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in. \ otkm Mi. 

18, 20, 22, 24 x 16in. . J W9 .. 

20, 22. 24 x 18 in.31/- .. 547- 

PUTTY. Best Soft.— 1 owt., 8/-; Jcwt.,4/3; lowt, 
26: 1411)3^,16 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

BEST^^XED^^jfNTS^any wdour. m 7 lb. lewt 

tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. . .... 

1 x 2in. Ijx2in. lix‘2Jin. Hx2in. I}x24|a. l|xSlln. 

6 - 7 6 8 6 9 - 0/6 10# 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 

10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2/3 per 1 gum 

r. 4c BOSS, x>td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
i^hbhmshs ESTABLISHED 1843. 

Adve rtisement B ates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 

Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, M. per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the lat 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for seriate 

Terms for Display Advertisements. IQs. par 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers nob having a regular account at the offioe mbit 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. WXL 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Bobxntsdil ab 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.CL— 
September 25,1915. Telephone: Bolboro 73L 
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lor Town 3 Country. 


___ ...... ^ ^ __RKOISTICRED AT THE 

VOL, XXXVII.-No. 1908. GENERAL post office 

AS A NEWSl'APKR. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1915. 


Office : 

63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. ONE PENNY. 
London, W.O. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


DARR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots and bedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptire Catalogue, 
with Special List of Bulbs for Bowl Culture, sent post free.— 
BARK k SONS. King-street, Corent Garden. London. 


TjOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

" Peas. Roses, Violas. Carnations, PansieB, etc., post 
free.—DOBBIK k CO.. Royal Seedsmen, Edinburgh. _ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. SIlverMedolIntemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. 8tone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.— Morriaburne, Woking. 


UU ALLACE, Colchester. — English - grown 

"" Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. 8ee our 
new Bulb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border, 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 


post free. 


MOW ia the best time to plant Phlox to 

ensure a good display next season. Challenge doz., 
4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. 6d. ; all superb. Carnations, Challenge 
doz., 4s. 6d., 6s , and 7s. 6d. Exhibition Viola cuttings, 12 
pairs, 2s. 6d. and 3e. 6d. Catalogues free.— 8. PYE, Bow- 
greave Nursery, Qarstang.__ 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

Ai early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5a. 100. Fully Mlustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural bints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. _ 


ALPINES.—Rare and cheap. Collections 

f r om 5a., 7a., 10s., £1 to £10. All amounts made de¬ 
voted to comforts for Soldiers at the Front or for Wounded 
in Hospitals.— Lady C., Abbey, Much Wenlock. 


D ouble black wallflowers, 

scarce, delightfully scented, Is. each, post free. Cash 
with order.—THOMAS W. COOKE, Horticulturalist, Ald- 
borough, Norwich.__ 


A SKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

-tA Splendid rare. List, id. Fern Culture, 6Jd. ; illus- 
t rated. Is. ljd., free.—W. F. ASKEW. Gra nge, Keswick._ 

PANSIES.—Strong. Goliath, Golden Queen 

A (large yellow, with black eye), Lord Beaconafleld (dark 
blue, shading lighter), Mme. Perret (grand wine Rhodes), 
mixed or one sort. Is. 6d. 100, free.-THOMAS CULLUM 
k SON. The Bristol Nurseries, Hanham, Glos._ 


T7IOLAS.—Strong rooted cuttings. 

* the choicest exhibition varieties, including Moseley 
Perfection, Is. 6d. free.-THOMAS CULLUM k SON, 
The Bristol Nurseries, Hanham, Glos._ 


12 of 

Moselej 


DUALLFLOWERS. — Strong plants. Five 

* * of the leading varieties, mixed or otherwise, la. 6d. 
100, free.—THOMAS CULLUM k SON. The Bristol Nur¬ 
series, Hanham. Glos._ 


A UBRIETIA GRiECA. — Grand rock 

plants, strong,^transplanted, 25, Is., free.—THOMAS 


The Bristol Nurseries, Hanham, Glos. 


ncn non HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials), 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES. Churchfleld Estate, Cradley, Malvem. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden/' 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10a. 6d. net; post 
free. 11a Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Cojmig Rockery. —GEO. VINT & 


BROS., Stone Merchants, I 


i. Bradford. 


riARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

'A solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2cwts., 28s.; 
2icwts„ 368.; 3cwts., 42s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid. 
Lists free.—J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


TTELWAY’S.—The leading house for hardy 

AL, herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
the country—of all the choicest border plants: Pieonies, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., etc. Permanent Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at Competi¬ 
tive Prices during the War. Order now from—KELWAY k 
8QN, Retail Plant Department. Langport, Somerset. 


UW EBBS’ BULBS. — The finest selection of 

^ " the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs’ Illustrated 
Bulb Catalogue, post free.—WEBB k SONS, Ltd., The 
King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

WATERER’S SEP.-OCT. SALE by Auction 

* » at Bogshot Nurserios, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Rock Plants, Roses, Hardy Perennials, kc. 
Catalogue free.-JOHN WATERER, SONS, k CRISP, 
LIMITED, Livorpool-st. Arcade, KC., and Bagshot. Surrey. 

T ISSADELL. — Our new hardy Primula 

AJ Asthore (Bulleyana x Beesiana) is pictured in our 
Daffodil List. Write for copy.—J. A. COOPER, Lissadeil 
(No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

A Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, Guernsey. 

DULBS. — Quality as supplied to Royal 

A) Gardens. Prices which live by comparison. 21 years 
adrertiser. Satisfaction or money back terms always. 
Named Hyacinths, 7 inches round and over, Is. 6d. doz., 
Us. 100, is one of the many Bargains in my free Catalogue. 
—MORRIS'S (21), 225, Bristol-stroet, Birmingham. 

TTIOLETS, extra fine plants.—Double: Marie 

* Louise, Neapolitan, Lady H. Campbell. 2s. per doz. 
Singles: La France. Princess of Wales, 2s. per doz. Cash 
with order. — ARTHUR TOWNSEND, Banbury - road 
Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER OF BULBS.— 

^ This lot of Bulbs for £1, carriage paid anywhere: 100 
Roman Hyacinths, 100 Bedding Hyacinths,400Tulips (assorted 
colours), 400 Crocus (assorted), 400 Narcissus (assorted), 400 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 200 Freesia ref. alba, 200 Snowdrops 
(single and double), 200 Gladiolus The Bride. Terms: Cash 
with order.—J AS. BUNTING, 32, Monmouth-street, Bath. 

T\ON’T MISS this Special War-time Offer.— 

AJ The earlier these are planted the better. 60 Cabbage 
plants, 3d.; 12 Strawberry plants, 3d. ; 12 double Hollyhocks, 
3d.; 15 perennial Lupins, 3d.; 18 Sweet Williams, 3d. ; 15 
Brompton Stocks, 3d.; 3 large Polyanthuses, 3d.; 3 large 
Pinks, 3d. ; 3 winter-flowering Carnations, 3d.; 3 Primula 
obconica, 3d.; 3 Smilax, 3d.; 3 large Delphiniums, 3d. ; 4 
long-spurred Aquilegias, 3d.; 25 Wallflowers, 3d. ; 25 For¬ 
get-me-nots, 3d.; 6 large Foxgloves, 3d. All orders over Is. 
free; 3s. worth, 2s. 6d., and your money returned if not 
satisfied.—S. G. LEIGH. Broughton, Hants. 

SURPLUS PLANTS.—14 Primula sinensis, 

^ 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2s. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 

'■DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Aw and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Keaton, Kent. 

CHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

U extra. Send for List. —Miss S. RANDOLPH, The 
Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. 

HREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'A Flowering and Fine-Lkaved Palms, Ferns, and 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/- ; post free, 
12/6.— PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

■p H.S. EXAM. — Join my Correspondence 

Av« Class. Preparing Gardeners and others. Success certain. 
Brilliant past records.—MEDALLIST, Pightle, Lethering- 
sett. Holt, Norfolk. 


CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

LJ Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating 8hreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don’t forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.K 


BUTTON’S BULBS.—For a very 

outlay you can, with ease and certainty, fll 


moderate 

____P fill your bed» 

with a wealth of bloom during the spring mouths. Sutton's 
Inimitable Bedding Tulips. Single first early. White, rose- 
pink, yellow, orange, scarlet, and pink and white, each per 
dozen. Is. 9d, ; per 100, 10s. 6d, _ 


CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading. 


DUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

A) BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. 8hould it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
de mand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. _ 

rjHOICE PLANTS. — Verbena radicans, 

4s. 6d. per doz.; Campanula mural is, 4s. 6d. per doz. ; 
Cherry Kentish Red, standards, 2s. 6d. each; Achillea 
ageratifolia, 4s. 6d. per doz.; Achillea argentea, 4s. 6d. per 
doz.; Achillea clavenn®, 4s. 6d. per doz.; Achillea Huteri, 
4s. 6d. per doz.; Achillea Kellereri, 4s. 6d. per doz.; Achillea 
rupestris, 4s. 6d. per doz.; Achillea serbica, 4s. 6d. per dot ; 
Achillea Wilczecki, 9d. each; Rhododendron Luscombei, 
os. each; Spartium junceum(Spanish Broom), from 9d. each. 
The above were described in last week’s Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUNYARD 
k CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. _ 


"DATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

A) Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ac., as supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms. Wisbech._ 


PATH'S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

A) Pieonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties, is now 
ready and will he sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


OTRAWBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW 

^ Them.—Plant now for next season's fruiting. Complete 
list, with cultural directions, post free. Also useful alpha¬ 
betically-arranged Root List, with special cheap collections. 
-KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. _ 


T7IOLETS A SPECIALITY.—15th Season. 

* Prepared clumps. Marie Louise, Princess, Is. 6d. doz. 
Lists of many others, with full cultural directions, free.— 
MITCHELL. Redlynch, Salisbury. _ 


n ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'A 5 a. f free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d., free; 50 evergreen 
rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50Osmundaregalis, 10s., 
free.—P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries, Bally vaughan, Co. Clare. 


■DOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

Au What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R. PHIPPS. F.R.H.8.. Alpine Nursery. Barn ham, Bognor. 


\KTAK PRICES. — Rock and Herbaceous 

* " plants cheap. Orders appreciated to keep business 
going. Lists. Lady pupils taken.—HOPKIN8, F.R.H.S., 
Mere, Sheppertop-on-Thames. _ 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 

Good varieties, cheap; send for List.—MARION GLED- 
8TANES, Fardross, Clogher, Tyrone. _ 


TTAVE you heard of “ Wattle Gardening ”? 

AL —A Bystem of intensive culture, producing equal re¬ 
sults without the capital outlay of French Gardening. Send 
6d. for Illustrated Booklet.—RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Ingham, Norwich._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 


•THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.— Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c.,ordirect by postfroin the MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, lxmdon. W.C. 


TTEEP 

■IA. your 


a.*,* YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by our 


rf jur Boots with Prices Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London. 8.W._ 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

" Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, Hr. 
per gall. "Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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LICHTON’8 CARELA8S GOOSEBERRY. 

Mean. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: “Re the 100 
tons of your ‘Carolus' Berries Just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works." 

2-year trees, 4/6 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 
BARGAIN LISTS.— Bulbs, Roses, Rock ft Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds ft Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 

■pULBS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

" —Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 48-page 
Catalogue free. -ELLISON", 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 
20 SPECIAL BULB COLLECTIONS, from 2a. 6d. 
PATRONS.—His Majesty’s Board or Public Works, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham City Council, etc . etc. 

100 BULBS F0R BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

AvU —Flower n an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
to Easter. lOeac'. ; vara.—ELLISON. 43. West Bromwich. 


1 00 BULBS lor GREENHOUSE, 4s., car.pd. 

■IvU —Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties 

ROH BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. 6d., 

vUU car, paid. — Flower from January to August. 
20 each 25 varieties.—ELLTSON 43, West Bromwich. 

AflTH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

week’s bargains. Any 12s. 6d. worth 10s. cash. Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, Is.; 25, Is. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d. Early 
white Narcis. ornatus, 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d 
Mixed Narcis. and DaffB.. 25, 6d,: 100, la. 6d.; 250. 2s. 6d.; 
1,000, 9s. 6d. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25, la ; 50, la 6d.; 
100, 2a 6d. Mixed Tulips, 25, 6d. *, 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Named Hyacinths, any colour. 12, Is. 6d.; 24, ?s. 8d.; 48, 
4a 6d. Large mixed, 6, 9d.; 12, la; 25, 2a J100, 5s. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck - road, 
Anerley, B E. 

ALPINES FOR THE ROCKERY.—PLANTS 

-Q- from 3s. a down. SEEDS, 2d. per packet. Lists free. 
R*v. G. HUTTON, B.Sc., BOTHKENNAR, SCOTLAND. 



planted plants, either Blood Red, Golden King, 
JSastem Queen, Clot* of Gold, White Dame, or all coloum 
mixed. 60, Is.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 3a 6d.; 500, 6s. 6d. Catalogue 
free.—R. 8. BANKS ft CO., 8eamer-road, Scarboro'. _ 

1RULBS. — Best quality, very low prices. 

D 12 Exhibition Hyacinths, named, 2a 6d. White, scarlet, 
or pink Tulips, fine bulbs, Is. 6d. 100; mixed Tulips, la 6d.; 
yellow Tulips, 2a Catalogue free.— R. S. BANKS ft OO., 
Reamer-road, Scarboro*. _ 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

J-*- bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the Jokes which have 
appeared from time to tiniein “Farmand Home.” Justthe 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, la ; 
bound in cloth, 2a 6d. Post free. - PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Field s, London, W.C. 

TJE7ANTED.—Experienced GARDENER for 

"" Hospital Grounds and Kitchen Garden. Applica- 


Barrow-in-Furness, not later than 7 .am., on Tuesday, 
October 12th. 

"DEALERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 
R dening Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. __ 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED 1 ' are now at 63, Lincoln'e Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should toe addressed._ 


s ANKEY S ^ POTS I 

' ^ t»hc BEST and Cheapest. | 

State quantity at each eiie required and Heve carriage paid 
. notation C' carriage" frequently amount, to half value ul 
' * goods), or write for Price LIU, free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all description,.’ Bulb Bowl., and Wfrn 
Han, from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY & SON , LTP, 

Bulwe11 Pojlerics. NOT TINGHAM. 


PLANT NOW FOR SUCCESS. 


Mrs. PVM’S FAMOUS PUNTS 

6d. a lot; half lot, 3d. 

Catalogue free on application. Hardy Perennials, Rockery 
Plants, Hardy Climbers, Shrubs, Bulbs, 8pring Bedding 
Plants, Greenhouse Plants, Vegetable Plants, etc. All in 
first doss condition and better value than ever. Thousands 
upon thousands now ready. Postage extra: 4d. for 
order up to 2s., and Id. for every Is. worth beyond that— 
5d. for 3s., 6d. for 4a. worth, and so on. 

Strong transplanted plants, same magnificent strains that 
gave such satisfaction last season. 

CINERARIAS, large flowering, prize exhibition, single. 

New Stellate Feltham Beauty and new double 6 for FkL 
CALCEOLARIA TIGRINA. large blooms, beauti¬ 
fully spotted and marked ’. 4 for 6cL 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. Kelway's Perfect Model and 

new giant flowered, art shades.4 for 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, splendid large - blooming 
vara., pure white, eto., for Christmas flowering 4 for 6d. 
SALVIA SPLENDENS, scarlet spikes, large plants 

for autumn and winter flowering.3 for 6d.« 

ANEMONE JAPONIC A. large plants in bud, 3 for 6<L 
WALLFLOWERS, strong plants, Covent Garden 
(blood red), Btlvoir Castle (golden-yellow), Rose Queen, 
Ruby Gem, and new large-flowering hybrids, all colours 

100 for 9d. 

CARNATIONS, Crimson Clove, true, l'rge pl'nta, 2 for 84. 

Leeks. Savoys, Curled Kale, White Queen, 
and Purple and White Sprouting: Broccoli, 
Cabbasre, Brussels Sprouts, Pickling: Cab¬ 
bage, etc. . 100 for 9d. 

Mrs. PYM V F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine House, Wood stone, Peterborough. 


CABBAGE. 

DANIELS’ “DEFIANCE.” 

The finest Cabbage in existence. Medium early. 
Short-legged, compact and of delicious flavour. Grows 
up to 10 to 15 lbs. weight. Strong plants, packed in 
moss in boxes, post free, 1/6 per 100. 

DANIELS & SON, 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 91 inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/8; 
25 for 3/-; 50 for 5/6; 100 for 10/* 

All post free. Well assorted , or customer a* own 
selection. Specimen platCt post free, 3cL 

Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. G. 

LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Gash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payment*. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
“LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


IVAPORITI 


KILLS I 

insects in the son. I 


BUY YOUR BULBS 

EJ2 OM 

BATES BULB FARMS 


“AND KEEP YOUR MONEY 
IN THE COUNTRY '* 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 

THE 

BULB FARMS. 

SBECH 


R-H-BATH® »i 


diploma a mcoal at tm - 
. ohau horticultural 


) y/akeleys 

- - "-.T 1 '”'".fcELE B RATE D 

HOP MANURE 

J ' PATENTED. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE A COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemioally Prepared. 




In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, rweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, tent on 
I receipt of postcard. 

! GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED DAM. 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28 lbs., 9/3 1 66 lbs., 8/5 s cwt., «/-1 
5 cwt., 38/91 lOcwt., 53/-; earn paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waxeley’a Ground Garden Lime, 
bushel bag carr. paid 2S miles, or 1/5 carr. forward. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


OCTOBER. 

October 4.—N.C.8. Floral Committee. 

„ 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 

days). 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Committee*. 

„ 18.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 25.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 26.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 dayB). 


„ 28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society's 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

,, 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 11.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Show at 

Horticultural Hall, Vi ncent-square (2 days). 

„ 15.—N.C.8. Floral Committee. 

„ 18.—Scottish Horticultural Association's Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days). 


„ 23.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

.. 29.-N.a8. Floral Committee. 

DBOBMBBR 

December 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 8—N.C.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower¬ 

ing Carnation Society’s Show. - 


I of an Seedsmen I 

SrsAwsoj^dEMiCAiJDuw^rNQjJMN^ 

rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 83, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W. O. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As we have to print a large edition of Gabdiyino Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We oommenoe printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated Is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Digitized by ^ouoie 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Advantageous—Patriotic—Buying 

Produces National as well as Personal Prosperity 

Bees’ Garden Goods of Guarantested Quality are guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money will 
be returned in full. The quality is not surpassed by anything in the land, and the prices are 
reasonable. That is to say, they are as low as is consistent with the supply of unimpeachable quality. 


BEES’ ROSES 

are amazingly fibrous rooted. 

The growth is sturdy, clean, healthy, vigorous, and hard as nails 
through exposure to bitter climatic conditions. In favourable 
situations the growth is stupendous, in cold districts Bees’ 
Roses are a huge success. 


Garden Roses 

Carriage 11/ Cash with 
Paid. Order. 

( A > ft n || 24 good Roses for 

n wun> general purposes. 
Rfto>nmen<icd by the 
.\atf»nal Rose Society. 

Betty, coppery rose .. •• 8d. 

Caroline Testout, pink .. .. 6d. 

Dean Hole, silvery rose.. ,.8d. 

Earl of Warwick, salmon .. 8d. 

Kcarlate, rosy scarlet .. .. 8d. 

F. K. Druschki, white .. -.6*1. 

George Dickson, crimson .. 8*1. 

G. C. Waud. vermilion .. .. 8d. 

Gen. Me Arthur, crimson .. 8d. 

Gus. Grunerwald, carmine 8d. 
Killarney. blush pink .. ..8d. 

La Tosca. salmon flesh .. .. Sd. 

Lady Pirrie, apricot ..fid. 

Lady Ashtown. deep pink .. 6d. 

Mme. A. Chatcnav. salmon .. 6d. 

Mmo. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 9d. 
Mine. Jules Grolea,silvery rose 6d. 
Mme. M. Souperi, aunset yell'w 8d. 
Mme. Ravary, orange yellow .. 6d. 
Mme. Segond-Weher, salmon.. 8*1. 
Mrs. A, Hammond, rosy amber 8d. 
Pharisaer, ro*-y white •• 8d. 

Richmond, ruby scar'et .. •• 8d, 

Vise. Folkestone, crer.m •• 6d. 

Tea Roses 

Carriage *7 /fi Cash with 
Paid. • /" Order. 

«ft* ft A ll 12 good Tea Pcented 
W UOII. Koses for E*‘n or Gdu. 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society, 

Alex. 11ill Gray, lemon yellow 8d. 
Mme. Constant Soupert, dn. yl. 8*1. 
Mme. Jidea Gravere.iux. r'sy yl, 9d. 
Mme. Hoste, p de lemon . . 8*1. 
Miss A. «le Rothschild, eit. y’lw 8<1. 
Molly Shannon Crawford, wh. 8d. 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink . . 8d. 
Mrt. Foley Hobbs, ivory white 8 1. 
Lady Roberts, reddish apicot 8d. 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, cream . . 8d. 
Smiv. de P. Sotting, apricot - . Bel. 
\V. R. Smiih, blush white .. 8d. 

Town Roses 


« F » Poll 12 Roses which do 
fc UtHl- we ,n i n towns. 

Penr,intended by the 

National Rose Society. 
Caroline Tcftout (IIT). pink .. fid. 
Dr. O'Done! Browne (HT), 

carmine.8d. 

F. K. Druschki (HP), white . ■ fid. 
Grorge Dickson (IIT). crimson 8*1. 
Gus. Grunerwald (PIT), carnd t* 8d. 
J. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet 8d. 
I a Tosr;* (HT), salmon flesh .. 8d. 
.Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 
Mme. Ravary (HT). orange .. fid. 
Mrs. John Laing(HP), rose pink 6d. 
Mme.Isaac Pereire (B),carmine fid. 
Ulrich Brunuer(Hl’), cherry rod 6d. 

All Round Roses 

Carriage C / Cash with 
Paid. **/ - Order. 

‘If’ ftnll 12 first-class Roses suit- 
l\ Uwll. f or a i| purposes. 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society. 

Bees’ Famous “ Test ’" Collection. 
Capt. Hayward (HP), scarlet . . 6*1. 
Caroline Testout (HT), pink . . 6d. 
Fisher Holmes (HP), crimson. . 6d. 
F- K. Druschki 'HP), white 6d. 
Hugh Dickson iHP). crimson . . 6d. 
La France (HT), rose . . . . 6d. 

Lady Ashtown <HT), pink . . 6*1. 
Lyons Rose (HT). shrimp pink 8*1. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HT), salmon fid. 
Nlme. P~d. Herriot. prawn red 9d. 
Mme. Ravary (HT), orange . . fid. 
Mrs. J. Laing (HP), rose pink . . fid. 


Exhibition Roses 

Carriage | 1 / Cash with 
Paid. 1 * / Order. 

.IF _. 

Exhibit 
Recommended by the 
National Rost Society. 

Avoca. crimson scarlet . . . . 8d. 

Bessie Brown, creamy white , . 8d. 
Coronation (H P), flesh pink .. 1/- 
Dean Hole, silvery rose • . 8J. 
Earl of Gosford, crimson . . Sd. 
FI. Pemberton, creamy white 8d. 
F. K. Druschki. white .. . . fid. 

Gl. de C. Gttfnoisseau. red . . 6*1. 
George Dickson, velvety crim. 8d. 
Horace Vernet. scirlet crimson fid. 
Hugh Dickson, crimson .. . . fid. 

J. B. Clark, crimson .. ..fid 
J. J. L. Mock, carmine .. • • 8d. 

Leslie Holland, scarlet . . . . 8*1. 

Lyons Rose, shrimp pink . . 8d. 
Mabel Drew, canary yellow . 8d. 

Mrs. Cornwallis West, shell pk. 8d. 
Mme.Melanie Soupert,sunset yl 8d. 
Mildred Grant, tinted white . . 8*1. 
Mrs. John Laing. rosy pink . . fid. 
Mrs. J. H Welch, rose pink . . 8*1. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, pale flesh . . 8d. 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red .. fid. 
William Shean, pink .. .. 8d. 


Fragrant Roses 

5/6 

I V) * ftftll 12 of the most delicl- 
I# IIUIIi ously Scented Roses. 
Recommended be the 
National Rose Society. 

Alfred Colomb (HP), red 6d. 

Dnpuy Jamain IHP). cerise .. fid. 
Ed. Mawley (HT).crimson .. 8*1. 
George Dickson (HT), crimson 8d. 
Gen.Jacqueminot (HP).crimson 6d. 
Gen. McArthur (HT). crimson 8d. 
Juliet (II B), old gold and red .. 8d. 
La France (HT). rose .. ..Bd. 

Lady Alice Stanley (HT). pink 8J. 
Mme. E i. Herriot. prawn red . 9d. 
Mrs.John Laing (HP), rosy pink fid. 
Ulrich Hrunner (11P). cherry red fid. 

Buttonhole Roses 


Paid. 

4 F ’ Coll* 


12 Roses suitable for 
buttonholes. 
Recommended be the 
National Rose Society. 

Gustave Regis (HT), v el tow .. Sd. 
Lady Hillingdon (T). apricot .. Sd. 

I. ady Roberts(T). reddish np'cit 8d. 

J iberty (11T). velvety crimson fid. 
Mine. A. Chatenay (HT). salmon 61. 
M me. Jean Dnpuy (T). gulden .. 8.1- 
Mine. Ed. Herriot, prau u red fid. 
Mme. Jules Grolez (IIT., rose., fid. 
Melody (HT). canary yellow .. 1/. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). white •• 8*1. 
Richmond HIT), scarlet .. .. 8*1. 

II. E. Richardson (HT), deep red 1/. 

12 New Roses 

Bees’ ’ L* Creme de Creme 
Collection of famous New and 
Gold Medal Roses. 

ash 
Order. 

Brilliant (HT). vermilion .. ., 2/6 

Colleen (HT). rose pink . . . . 2/6 

Coronation (HP), flesh pink .. 1/- 
H. V. Machin (HT). rose scarlet 2/6 
Lady M. Ward (HT). apricot . . 1/- 
Mme-Ch. Lutaud(HT). orange I/- 
MmO. Ed. Herriot. prawn red . . 9d. 
Mrs- A. Carnegie (HT), white. . 1/6 
Mrs- Korde (HT). carmine .. I/- 
Mrs. R.D. McClure(HT).salm. 1/- 
Ophelia (HT). silvery salm.rose 1/- 
Qucen Mary HIT), red and yel. 16 

Any one or more Roses can be supplied out of any a-hertion at prices 
quoted. Ordersbooked now for delivery at the proper time for planting. 


Beet’ A B C of Bom Culture. A 32-page Booklet, with 4-page 
cover in colours, contains complete directions how to prepare 
ground, how to plant, etc , etc. Price IJd., post free. 


BEES’ PLANTS 

will fill your garden with 
perennial delight at a cost of 
per 2ld. foot. 

Bees XL collection of 50 first- 
class hardy perennials to fill a 
border about 20ft. by 4 ft., can 
be delivered your nearest 
Station for 1 C/f, cash with 

See colour-photo, and plan in 
catalogue, free on request. 

May Flowers 

Carriaga tt/d Cash with 
Paid. O/Cf Order. 

12 Excellent Border Plants. 
Opal Alkanet, 4ft., pale blue .. 4d. 
Perry’s Peppy. 2ft.. salmon .. 6*1. 
Caledonia Mullein. 5ft.,yellow fid. 
Drop more AI linnet.4ft..dp.blue 4d. 
Aphroditc-Fire Flower.lift.wh. 6*1. 
Blue Lupin, 4 t.. rich blue .. 4d. 
Bridesmaid Iris. 2ft..lavender 6d. 
I a verm ere Poppy. 3ft.. scarlet fid. 
Scarlet Alum Hoot. ljft.. rich fid. 
Heldreich’s Avens.lft .oran.e fid. 
Crimson Trumpet Flower. Ift. 6*1. 
Caucasian Flea Bane, I Jfl.,g’!dn.6J, 

June Flowers 

with 


12 Good Town Plants. 
Belladonna Lark spur.3ft., pi.bl. 6*1. 
Fr.axinella.3lt., rosy red.. .. 6*1. 
Pt: rs>i inraori Larkspur. 5ft.,sk.bl. 6*1. 
Columt>ineM'dowRue,4ft.,p'pl. fid. 
Albican IrG t 2ift.,palo lavender 6*1. 
Gulden Columbine. 2ft.. yel'ow 6 I. 
Pink Lupin. 3ft.. rosy pink 9d. 
Royal HlueSpeedwell.lit ,dp.1>I fid. 
Db-.Crim son Cat clifly,Campion fid. 
M *1 ssin'sCatm int. 111 .Itvendtr 4d. 
Yellow Flax, 1ft., bright yellow fid. 

July Flowers 

Carriage A /£* Cash with 
Paid. *»/0 Order. 

12 Plants for all districts. 
CambridgcSc’letBerg:iinot,3ft.4d. 
NewDcp.vtureMiillfm,5't .lift. 9d. 
Texan Mallow. 4ft.. bright rose 4*1. 
Jerusalem Cross. 4fl.. pu. s* let 4d. 
Pearl Sncczewort. 3ft.. white 4d. 
Dble Meadow sweet.3ft..cream 4d. 
Dwarf Gohlen Helenium. l?fl. 4d. 
King Ed.VI!.. M'guerite 2ft ,w.4d. 
Ha-in Bel flower,(ft..pale t ine 4d. 
Young's E'ning P'rose.lft . yel. 6d. 
Mrs. Bradshaw's A veils,I -ft..sc. 4*1. 
Showy F lea Bane. lift, purple 4d. 

August Flowers 

Carriage dl Cash with 
Paid. O/- Order. 

13 Plants for Cutting. 

Red Sneezewort,5ft. red & gold 4d. 
Oliver's Sea Holly, 2ft., blue 6*1. 
White Worm wood. 5 '..white.. 4d. 
David’sGoat’s-beard 4ft.,c'son fid. 
Dble.White Gauze Flower. 3ft. 9*1. 
Henty's Phlox.3ft., salmon .. fid. 

Caucasian Scabious. 2ft.6d. 

Red Sea Sea Lavender. Ift. .. fid. 
Tersteeg, Marguerite.2ft..wh. 4il. 
Balloon Fiower,Ift., pur.violet fid. 
Single Gvpsophila. 3ft., white 6d. 
Blanket Flower, 2ft.. red/ii gold 4d. 
Pearl bnceztwort, 2ft..white.. 4d. 


September Flowers 


12 First-Class Town Plants. 
White Peach I’d Bellflower. 3ft. 6d. 
Golden Glow Coneflnwer. 6ft. 4d. 
Torch Lily or Red Hot Poker.5ft.9d. 
False Dragon’s Head,5ft., rosy 4*1. 
Plume Poppy. 6ft.. buff .. ..4*1. 

Purple Cone flower. 4ft., purple fid. 
Mellish’s Sunflower.fift .gohlen 3*1. 
Newman’sConefl’r. 2ft..orangefid. 
White Japanese Anemone, 2ft. fid. 
Whortleberry Knotweed.if t..pk4d. 
BlueCupldone, lift..everlasting 3d. 
Willmott’s Cinquefoil.lift..red fid. 

Xmas Tulips. 

Carriage Old Cash with 
Paid Order. 

12 each yellow, scarlet, pure white, 
scarlet and gold (half quantity) 1/4 

1/you don’t see here ivhatyon want, 
■write for Rtes' Plant Ca'a.'oeue—34 
fia^es 0/ natural colourf holographs 


BEES’ BULBS 

are so carefully grown, ripened,cleaned and selected, that you 
might go right through the land, and pay double or treble the 
price, without getting better or even so good quality. Plant now 
for success (25 are sitfifrlied at 100 rate; 6 at dost. rate). 


Xmas Hyacinths. 

Carriage A /d Cash with 
Paid *»/« Order. 

3 very large bulbs, each red, white, 
deep blue, pink, pale lavender. 
These fragrant Hyacinths are 
very uncommon at Xmas. 

It is only in recent years that 
Bees Ltd. have been able to 
supply Hyacinth hi lbs which will 
pr.'iluce.coloured flowers so early. 
Win. Xmas Hyacinths. 
Carriage O Q Casli with 

Paid **1 ** Order. 

6 fine bulbs, each red, white, deep 
blue, pink, pale lavender blue. 
(These bulbs produce pretty 
spikes suitable for cutting.) 

Fragrant Freesias 

Carriage f /O Cash with 

Paid * /** Order. 

25 giant bulbs of the splendid 
white Freesia.or 35 bulbs hrst size 

Lily of the Valley 

c isr 2/3 C ;S,S” 

25 extri fine flowering crowns, 
which will bloom in about 3 weeks 
after planting. 

Madonna Lily 

Carriago O d Cash with 

Paid Order. 

12 plump first size bulbs, or 9 
extra large Intlbs for pots or out¬ 
doors, deliciously fragrant. 

White Narcissus 

Carriage 1 /C Cash with 

Paid J / Order* 

25 super finp bulbs of the Novem¬ 
ber flowering pnp.-r white N., the 
true large flowered sort. 

Roman Hyacinths 

Carriage 1 jC Cash with 

Paid Order. 

12 selected, strong flowering bulbs, 
flowers pure white, dvln musly 
fragrant. Commence to bloom in 
November, make beautiful bowls 
for table 

Spring Crocuses 

100 Bulbs 9 /Q Carriage 
4 colours pail. 

Mammoth or KingWhite. .5*1. 3'- 

Lincoln, splendid purple..fid. 4 - 
Golden Giant, bril'i vellowSd. 2/9 
Sir W. Scnlt, Id c it wl.t.. .5d. 3- 
Monveti y Blue.lovTy pl.bl.Sii. 5 - 
Purp.Queen intense violet 8J. 5 - 

Cloth of Gold, very rich ..5d. 2.4 

English Snowdrops 

Superior to iheGakmthus Elwesii 
for permanent eilging. bedding. 
See., do well in pots. 

Single. 2/4 ltd .. .. 20/- 1000. 

Top size, 3/- 100 28;'- „ 

Double. 2 8 100 .. .. 2V- ,, 

English Bluebells 
delightful m shady nooks, or open 
beds or borders, and a perfect joy 
in pot * or soil or fibre. You ha*o 
the national cob urs almost. 

Pink .. .. 3/- 100 25/- 1000 

White.. .. 2 4 .. 21/- „ 

Blue .. 1 10 .. 18'- .. 

Qentian Blue Squill. 

«Cilia SibiriiM*i ne of the earliest 
and prettiest spring flowers, most 
accommodating, outdoors or in 
pots or bowls, rocker), beds, or 
borders. 

Mother Bulbs .. 4/- 100 38/ 1000 
Special ,. .. 3 - 109 28 - 1000 

First size.. .. 2 3 100 20,-1000 

Spanish Irises. 

Unequalled as a cut flower, 
simply gorgeous. 

Snow’ nil the finest w r hite. 
Darling, best deep blue. 
Alexander, exquisite pale blue. 
Chrysolora. glorious yellow. 

All same price .. 2'- 100 18'- 1000 
Bronze Beauty .. 8*1. doz. 5/- 100 

Mixed .16 100 12 - 1000 

Violet Scented Iris 
I. reticulata, blooms outdoors 
in March, in January in fibre: a 
few flowers fill an entire room with 
ravishing fragrance : colour thrill¬ 
ing velvety violet,w ith orange lip. 
Each 5d.; doz. 4/6. 


XMAS COLLECTION 

72 fine bulbs to flower indoors in 
vases, bowls or pots of fibre. 12 
each tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, 
roman hyacinths, freesias, crocus¬ 
es, assorted colours, complete 
with fibre to grow them in, and 
book of instructions. 

Carriage g/ Cash with 


Paid. O/- Order. 

Large Hyacinths 

for ' 


Car 


i.ige 


r '’""with 


Paid _ 

(Single bulbs 4d. each.) 

Grand Mnitre, light blue. 
L'lniiorence. pure white. 

King of the Belgians.bright scarlet. 
Blush Queen, rosy white. 

Pink Perfection, soft pink. 

King of Yello vs, deep primrose. 
Rose a Merveille, delicate rose. 

Sir \V. Mansfield, rich violet. 
Gertrude, carmine. 

Marie, deep blue. 

Queen of Blues, soft blue. 

White Queen, fine ivory. 

Pot Hyacinths 

Carriage 9 /Q Cash with 
Paid. Order. 

One fine bulb of each of the 12 
sorts named above, each 3*1. 

Bedding Hyacintns 
Red. white A; blue. 12 each colour. 
Carnage At Cash with 
Paid. **l Order 
100 in four colours .. .. 10,'- 

Mixed colours.10/100. 

Double Hyacinths 

Mixed colours only, 1/4 doz. 

Single Tulips 

The following 12 Tulips are un¬ 
surpassed for bedding or growing 
in pots in soil or fibre. 

Prices sea per doz and per 100. 

Crimson King, crim-, frag..fid ; 3/6. 
Rose do I in. rose & white, 5d.; 3.- 
Dchss de Parma, t -c *8: gd., 8*1 ; 5/- 
Cl.rysolora. large gldn yl ,8*1.: 5/-. 
Dusart. brilliant vermilion. 8d.; 5/-. 
Proserpine.cherry ro-e, 1 8/- 

Cottage Maid. r. pk. & cr.,6d.: 3/6. 
Yellow Prince.fragrant yl.,7d.:4 S. 
Pi ce. of Austria, org., frag.. 8*1.; 5,'-. 
La Reine, line white, 5d.; 3/-. 
Artus. f-riglr scnrU.t. 5*1.; 3/*. 
Keizerskroon, sdi. Ac gd.. 10*1.; 6/6. 

All shades mixed, 

2/6 100. 24 - 1.000. 
Collection, 12 bulbs each, 

12 sorts *7/ Carriage Paid. 
Tulips •/“ Casli with Order 

Double Tulips 

12 best for pots or bedding. 

PricesFP9 perdoz. and rer ICO. 

Salvator Rosa. dp. rse.pk. 10d.; 6/-. 
La Caiulcur.pure wte. late,8*1.; 4/6. 
Murillo salmon pink, Sd.; 4 6. 

Fire Dome, orangc-scarlt t, 1/-; 8/-. 
Crn. of Gld. org., sclt.. fild.. I/-; S/-. 
Rubra Maxima,verm..sca.IOd ; 6'-. 
Ldy.Palmerston,pk.&wtc.g?il.; 4/6. 
Imperial Red, ruby-crim., I’-: 7 6. 
Coustne. amaranth violet. Sd.: 4/fi. 
Gloi i i Solis, scarlet N: gd., KM.: 6/-. 
White Rose, splend wte., 10*1.; 6/-. 
Tourncsol, sclt. edged gld.,1/-.; 8/-. 

All shades mixed. 

3/-100. 28/- 1.000. 

Collection, beach Dbl.Tulips 

12 sorts A !Q Carriage 
named. •/ ** Paid. 

Daffodils 

Prices are per doz. and parlOO. 

Emperor .. 1st size lOd. 6/* 
Empress . . 1st .. lOd. 61- 

Victoria . . 1st ,, ll)d. 6/- 

Princeps . . 1st ,. 5d. 3 - 

Golden Spur. . 1st ,, lOd. 6/6 

Double Yellow 1st ,, lOfi. 6/6 

Narcissi 

Bnrrl Consp. 


Sir W’atkin 
Cynosure . . tsi 
Mrs. Langtry . 1st 
Poetarum .. 1st 
Ornatus . . top 
Pheasants Eye 1st 


9*1. 5/6 
5d. 3/- 
6d. 3/6 


A comply! 


BEES’ FERTILE BULB FIBRE. 

outpost in which all kinds of bulbs, &C., c 


to perfection. No fertilizers required; clean and safe to handle; 

2*Bushels. 4/6 1 Bushel, 2/6 i Bushel, 1/4 * Bushel (peck), 9d. 

(Carriage paid with bulbs of 10/- value). 

BEES’ ABC OP BULB CULTUBB. 

A 32-pagc booklet, with 4-page cover in colours, giving instructions 
how to grow all kinds of bulbs in home, greenhouse or garden. 
Price Ud.. post free. 


175b, Mill St. 
LIVERPOOL 
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BUY NOW. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

AND 

HARDY PERENNIALS 

With a Character 

FOB 

inn, kiiti, s fruitfulness. 

We make a speciality of the above, and 
offer a stock of over one million plants for 
autumn planting. Buy early and plant early, 
and success is certain. Flowering Plants, 
Creepers in pots, and Evergreen Shrubs can 
be planted now. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L TD - 

BARN HAM, SUSSEX. 

PLANTING SEASON. 

Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIA LITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collections. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Trices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 

WM. PAUL & SDN, WALTHAM CROSS, LTD. 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


Why Use White Lead Paint? 



vitrolite^v^X^^nV^^^white lead 

COST8 Q ^ J ^ Co**® about 

11 /- per gall. 12/ ' P<Sr galL 



IS 


CHEAPER & LASTS LONGER. 


VITROLITE”- 


is unequalled for the painting of green¬ 
houses and for General Decorative Work. 


Full particulars on request from- 

CA.R.SOX Ac 

BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W., 

And at BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


SON’S, 


ma 

SPLENDID 

Dutch Bulbs 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 


CATALOGUE free from OVERVEEN, 
HOLLAND, or 


BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, wSsj 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915, at lowest 
prices, will be sent post free on application. No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. ijSjo 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s. tL a. d. 

ding or forcing.66 COO 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leading sorts, red, white, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection - - 12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture.. 2 0 18 4 

TuliPS, Darwin, mixed.30 25 0 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture ..2 2 20 0 

Anemonos, single mixed ..10 9 0 

Anemone The Bride, pure whtte ..10 90 

Crocus, first size, in the finest mixture 12 10 0 
Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture. .0 8 6 10 
Scilla campanulnta. Blue Bell.. -.16 — 

Soilla campanulata, white •• } Jj — 

Seilla eampanulata, mixed • • l 0 —. 

Scilla sibirica, rich bluo. 12 10 o 

Iris, Spanish, mixed. 0 6 4 6 

Narels., single, in the finest mixture ..12 10 0 

Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixturp ..18 16 0 

NarciS., double, fine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

NarciS.-PolyanthUS, finest mixed .4 6 40 0 

Narcis. Stella .3 0 25 0 

Narcis. lorifolius The Emperor ... 4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesi, the Giant Snowdrop 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French, double mixed .. 0 10 8 0 

Geranium tuberosum.8 0 — 

Triteleia uniflora.1 0 — 

250 Bull* of the Bame kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate ; 

25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Select your Roses from my C loured jSheets 
illustrating^ direct from 

photographs. 



PLANT 

TILLEYS’ BULBS 

CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

6, London Road, Brighton. 


MERTENS 81 CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


Noted for Hardy Vigorous Stuff. 

FOREST, FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PUNTS, 

All varieties. 

FENCING SHRUBS speciality. Privet, Quicks, Plums, 
&c., all sizes. State wants. Low estimates. 30-page Cata- 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS III: 

Special War Discount, 2d. every Is. 

Thousands testimonials from delighted patrons. 
State Wa/nts. Cheap Estimates Promptly. 

GAYE (9), OULTON, LOWESTOFT. 


Grand mixed Narcissus, 5s. per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, 
Tulips, Pheasant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for List before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nurs., WISBECH. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

From Russia, Siberia, Caucasus, Turkestan, etc., for Sale at 
Low Prices. Forest Tree Seed Merchants Specialists 

ST. PRZEDPELSKI AND T. ANT0NIEWICZ 

In Kiew, Russia, Instytutska 8. 

New Price List sent on Application. 

We buy seeds of all kinds of Trees and Shrubs that may bo 
gathered in Parks and Horticultural Establishments. Offers 
requested os soon as possible. 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from — 

T. Cr„ BROWN, 

BULB GARDENS, TR E8CO, 8CILLV ISLES. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAxVIES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wra. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. * A 

work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Tima. —PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln'slnn Fields, London, W.C. 


ROSE trees; 


STANDARDS, BUSH, & 
CLIMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plants of oil classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 


At any time you are wise to 
grow vegetables— 

this year particularly wise, and you are wiser still 
who employ means to ensure maximum yields from 
every plant and every square yard of soil. To grow 
vegetables and feed them with Carmona 
•. Plant Food during growth is to practise one of 
\the wisest economies. 

CARMONA 

Doubles and trebles your 
garden's yield. 

Nearly all Seedsmen sell Carmona in 
6d., 1/-, 2/6 tins ; and bags. 14 lbs.. Alb ; 
28 lbs., 7/6;56 lbs., 12/6; 112 lbs., 2Q/-. 

ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
West Bromwich, Staffs. 


fertilizer 


The latest day lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 
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AMia»,the 

Antirrhinum cuttings, 
frame for 
Apples, 8 to ring .. 
Beans, French, cook¬ 
ing . 

Birch, the Paper 
Burklleia variabilis aiul 
its varieties 
Caper Spurge, the 
Chestnut, the golden- 
leaved 

Chrysopsis villofia var. 
Kutteri. 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 
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RARE SHRUBS ON HIGH GROUND. 

I am glad you arc going in for some of the 
less hardy things, as one loses a lot of 
interest if one takes no risks, and with 
good elevation much is possible. Many 
seem to look on this as a recent discovery, 
hut Gilbert White, in the 1700’s, was well 
aware that plants on the higher ground 
escaped more lightly in severe winters. 'I 
think, however, but little advantage wns 
taken of this till the time of the late Mr. 
Chambers, at Haslemere, who some forty 
years ago started growing the less hardy 
things and showed what high ground in 
the southern counties was capable of. T 
do not think he lost much in the winter of 
’95, and he had many bad winters in the 
late 70’s and early 80’s to contend with. 
One cannot, of course, emulate Cornwall 
in Sussex, as we lack the moisture in the 
air that so many extra beautiful things 
enjoy. I think it was Canon Ellacorabe 
who first tried various Chilian, etc., things 
on a north wall and succeeded better than 
in the open, and even in North Lincoln¬ 
shire I found that Crinodendron Hookeri 
grew like n weed on a sheltered north 
wall, but the amount of bloom was as 
nothing comnared to Cornwall, where it 
gets both the moisture and the sun. 
Sundry Camellias, however, bloomed with 
the greatest profusion on the same wall. 

I had some hopes of struggling with 
Erabothrium on a north wall down here, 
and even got permission to plant some be¬ 
fore I had taken the place over, but it was 
not a success. However, I subsequently 
saw it surviving in a fashion under similar 
circumstances at Nymans, hut on too low 
a wall, as Embothrium is a tree. Many of 
the Himalayan Rhododendrons are very 
fairly happy on high ground in the 
southern counties, though no good, I am 
sorry to say. on my level. 

Judging from Mr. Chambers’ experience 
I think you can do much. I expect at 
Nymans a lot of winter protection is given 
which you would not approve of, but Mr. 
Chambers, I believe, left Nature to itself. 

_A. E. S. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Eucryphla plnnatlfolla. —I have a good 
plant of this, about 15 feet high, which 
has been a picture and is only just going 
off. I find a good many shrubs are hardy 
at this altitude (700 feet) which get killed 
by frost in the valley.—F. Lubbock. I 


Salvia Creigl.— A bright and pretty Sage, 
quite distinct from any we have. Colour 
a cherry-red, leaves grassy and fragrant. 
From Mr. R. C. Noteutt, nurseryman, 
Broughton-road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Rhyncospermum jasmlnoldes. — I have 
great pleasure in flowering this handsome 
plant on a wall in the open air, and on 
various aspects. It has withstood the 
heavy rains without injury and is grace¬ 
ful in leaf and flower. At one time one 
only saw it at flower shows, and now I 
look forward to its proving one of the 
best fragrant shrubs for the flower 
garden.—W. 

The white Connemara Heath comes with 
the pompous name Daboecia polifolia alba 
globosa. It is best to keep to a good 
English name when we have one. Also if 
we want a Latin name keep to the Linnean 
! name. The plant is a Heath in spite of 
the labours of botanists changing its name 
many times. It is the best dwarf-flower- 
j ing shrub we have. From Sir Frank 
I Crisp.—W. 

Early frosts In Kirkcudbrightshire.— 

Passing through Castle Douglas railway 
station on the morning of September 7th 
a few minutes’ wait was beguiled by a 
look at the fine display of flowers upon 
the platforms. On a close inspection it 
was noticed that Begonias, Dahlias, and 
Nasturtiums were all quite blackened by 
frost. I was informed that the damage 
had been done on the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 3rd, and although we are occasionally 
troubled in this district by untoward 
snaps of frost, I cannot recollect one quite 
so early. Here, fifteen miles further east, 
we have had no frost—W. McG. 

Rosa rubrffolla.— Beautiful as this is in 
early summer when covered with its 
clusters of little deep red flowers, it is 
even more so at the present time when 
laden with hundreds of bright red fruits. 
This fine Rose forms an admirable sub¬ 
ject for the wilder parts of the garden, 
where it may be allowed to have its free¬ 
dom. With me it has formed large speci¬ 
mens well over 10 feet in height, and these 
are now clothed with fruit from top to 
bottom, mingled with the old leaves, now 
turning yellow, and the younger ones of 
a delightful shade of a purplish-red. 
glaucous hue. Many people prune this 
Rose back hard each year in order to 
secure the bright colour of the strong 
young growths, but in doing so its autumn : 
beauty is entirely lost. The long sprays 
of fruit are very useful for cutting.—E. M. I 


Chrysopsis villosa var. Rutterl. —A little 
composite plant with a long and ugly 
name. A showy dwarf, but we have too 
many of the sort. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Hydrangea Maries!.—I am sending you 
some flowers of this which does well here. 
It has been flowering well for a month, 
and was of a more distinct blue, but it Is 
nearly over now. I find it strikes very 
easily from cuttings. You have probably 
got it, but T did not see it on Sunday.—F. 
Lubbock, Emmetts , Sevenoaks. 

Double 8tocks over-valued. —I am giving 
them up. they cut such a poor figure this 
year; a disfigurement to the flower gar¬ 
den. It may be my soil is at fault, but 
they have not endured the cold rain of the 
now past summer nearly so well as some 
plants of warmer lands as the Clematis, 
Phlox, and tall Anemone. The single 
kinds that come among the doubles stand 
the rain better, look healthy, and are good 
in colour.—W. 

Thalictrum dlpterocarpum.— A bunch of 
this charming Meadow Rue formed a pro¬ 
minent feature in the fine collection of 
herbaceous plants of Mr. Charles Shaw, 
gardener to Mr. Stephen Mitchell, 
Boquhnn, Stirlingshire. It showed in an 
excellent manner the beauty of this 
Thalictrum when well grown. Mr. Shaw’s 
flowers were evidently admirably culti¬ 
vated, and displayed to advantage the 
charming, elegant, mauve flowers with 
yellow centres. It is not often that one 
comes across this plant as yet, but it is 
clearly destined to take a good place in 
gardens and in exhibits of flowers at this 
season.—S. Arnott. 

Sweet Peas not seeding.— I have nine 
different clumps of Sweet Peas in my gar¬ 
den, named kinds grown for exhibition; 
flowers very good, also foliage. They 
were planted in the open garden in April, 
not fed in any way, but the soil Is a heavy 
loam in good condition. The most singu¬ 
lar thing about these Peas is that not a 
single seed-pod has formed from the whole 
lot. Having grown Sweet Peas for twenty 
years or more this is, to me, quite a unique 
experience. The flowers have not been cut 
from the plants since August 1st, because 
I wanted some seed. They are about 
7 feet high. Can you account for their 
seedless condition?— Fish. 

Clematis campaniftora (the Bell-flowered 
Clematis).—This is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful climbers in bloom at the present time, 
and although it has for many weeks past 
been a pleasing feature there is every 
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promise of a long continuance of its charm¬ 
ing little pale blue blossoms. It is a 
vigorous grower, and with me makes 12 
feet, of growth in a season, from every 
joint small flowering shoots being pro¬ 
duced, each carrying several blooms. It 
was introduced from Portugal as far back 
as 1810, yet it appears to be little known. 
Planted at the base of Hollies or similar 
trees and large shrubs it will soon find its 
way among the branches. No special 
treatment is required, as it grows quite 
freely in any good friable soil. In a use¬ 
ful, recently-published work on climbing 
plants no mention whatever is made of 
this distinct and attractive Clematis, 
although the common C. Vitalba of our 
hedgerows is frequently referred to.— 
E. M. 

Roses classifying.— The mania for need¬ 
less and even confusing classification is 
shown by the following from The 
Garden :— 

It lias also been pointed out that the old 
designations are useless to the amateur who 
desires to know for what purpose any par¬ 
ticular Rose is beet suited; and to meet these 
several disadvantages it has been suggested 
that Roses be divided into what we may per¬ 
haps term “ economic groups.” That is to 
say, there shall be an exhibition group, a 
bedding group, a general purposes group, a 
fragrant group, a town garden group, and a 
buttonhole group, besides similar groups of 
varieties suitable for decoration, cutting, 
greenhouse, walls, pillars, and pergolas. 

Why the grower should not be able to get 
the Roses he wishes without referring to 
over a dozen or more imaginary groupings 
is not stated. 

Buddleia variabilis and its varieties.— 

This plant is very well named, for con¬ 
siderable variation is noticeable in plants 
raised from Chinese seed. The original 
form, which was grown in our gardens 
twenty years ago, is not nearly so fine as 
those grown to-day, although in its day it 
was considered to be a really good-flower¬ 
ing plant. That form grew into a large, 
dense bush and produced inflorescences of 
rosy-lilae flowers each from 6 inches to 
12 inches long, whilst its leaves were small 
in comparison to those of present-day 
plants. In the varieties Veitehiana and 
magntfica the leaves are often 9 inches to 
12 inches long and 3 inches wide, whilst 
the panicles of flowers are between 1J feet 
and 2£ feet in length. These flowers, 
being fragrant and rich rosy-lilac in 
colour, are very attractive, and as the 
flowering season lasts for several weeks— 
from late July to late September—they 
have much to recommend them. The 
plant is useful for bee-keepers. Although 
the varieties will grow in almost any good 
garden soil they appreciate a generous 
application of well-rotted manure or 
liquid manure in early summer. The best 
results follow severe pruning, the practice 
being to cut the branches back to within 
a short, distance of the ground-line In 
February, depending upon strong young 
shoots for flowering.—W. D. 

The Paper Birch (Betula papyrifera).— 
It is probable that this handsome Birch 
might prove successful under forest con¬ 
ditions in the British Isles, for it is quite 
hardy, grows well, and is more vigorous 
than the common Birch. A native of N. 
America, it is very widely distributed and 
extends northwards to the cold regions of 
Labrador and Hudson’s Bay, whilst in a 
southerly direction it is found in the 
Central States. Under favourable condi¬ 
tions it grows 70 feet high with a trunk 
upwards of 2 feet in diameter. The bark 
is quite as silvery as that of our best 
native trees, and it has the habit of peel¬ 
ing off in long, thin layers. The leaves 
are rather larger than those of B. alba, 
but offer no special attractions, the beauty 
of the tree resting principally in the white 


bark of the trunk and in the graceful 
branch system. The timber is of con¬ 
siderable commercial importance, for, with 
that of other American species, it is used 
in the manufacture of furniture, for 
shuttles and bobbins, and largely in the 
manufacture of ply wood. The bark is 
very durable and light. In America the 
N. American Indians used it in former 
times for canoes and for huts; the early 
settlers also used the bark for covering 
their houses, whilst the thin layers of bark 
were used instead of paper for writing on 
and also for making into fancy baskets 
and other objects. Seed could be pro¬ 
cured from American sources, and anyone 
who is interested in experimental forestry 
would do well to start a small plantation 
with a view to testing its commercial 
value here in competition with the com¬ 
mon Birch.—D. 


FRUIT. 

STANDARD PEARS. 

The absence of standard Pears from 
many gardens is a great loss, for they 
are among the most satisfactory and 
beautiful of fruiting trees, and do not 
obstruct the cropping of the ground be¬ 
neath them to such an extent as the usual 
dwarf trees. The attention required is 
not nearly so great as in the case of 
pyramids. Our pyramids, some of which 
are of a considerable size, are sprayed 
three times a year, as also are those on 
the walls, but the standards have never, to 
my knowledge, been sprayed, and a 
cleaner lot of trees it would be difficult to 
find, both as regards foliage and fruit, 
while many of them are so heavily cropped 
as to require propping up. These 
standard trees are pruned once a year only 
(in winter), after which no pinching or 
stopping is done. 

The trees usually set a good crop of 
fruit, which serves to check the rank and 
undesirable growth so often associated 
with hard-pruned trees. It is generally 
supposed that the Pear requires the 
shelter of a wall, and while this may be 
so in the north and midlands it is cer¬ 
tainly unnecessary with many varieties in 
the south; indeed some of these are much 
happier in the open as standards than 
they are on walls. 

In these gardens many varieties of 
Pears are grown, these being treated in 
various ways, as cordons, espaliers, pyra¬ 
mids, and standards, and whereas all are 
satisfactory in their way, the standard is 
the most beautiful, and requires the least 
attention. These trees are worked on the 
Pear. The soil is a tenacious clayey loam 
overlying sandstone. No special prepara¬ 
tions were made for the trees, and it has 
often occurred to me that the stock has 
played a great part in this case, leaving 
room for doubt as to whether trees grafted 
on a dwarfing stock would have attained 
the same satisfactory results. The 
standard Pear-tree reaches a great size, as 
isolated specimens in various parts of the 
country testify, therefore this should be 
borne in mind at the time of planting, care 
being taken that the trees are planted at 
a sufficient distance apart. Two standards 
in these gardens of Bonne d’Ezee, on their 
own roots, are now over 20 feet high, but 
although the trees are very healthy, and 
crop regularly, the fruit is usually too 
bitter to be considered palatable. 

Varieties which have proved to be 
highly satisfactory here as standards are 
Jargonelle, Citron des Carmes, Beurr£ 
Giffard, Beurrd Goubault, Clapp’s 
Favourite, Marguerite Marillat, Favourite 
Morel, Doyennd de Merode, BeurrG Hardy, 
Fondante des Bois, Sucre de Montlueon, 


Boutoc, Doyennd du Comice, Thompson’s, 
Triomphe de Jodoigne, Le Lectier, Marie 
Louise, Souv. de Jules Guindon, Countess 
of Paris, Josephine de Malines, La France, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, Suzette de Bavay, Olivier 
de Serres, and others. E. Markham. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
These valuable autumn fruits (page 544) 
are deserving of great consideration on 
the part of those responsible for a con¬ 
tinual and varied supply of choice fruits 
for dessert, as it is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence where a good selection is cultivated 
to be able to pick handsome berries well 
Into November, when their value can 
scarcely be under-estimated. 

The following varieties among others are 
grown here, and are now (September 
3rd) supplying some very fine berries from 
the young canes made this year, the old 
summer-fruiting canes having been cut 
away during mid-August:—Perpetuel de 
Billard, beautiful berries as large as a 
fair-sized Strawberry, and a fine, robust 
grower; Merveille des Quatre Saisons, 
Ameliore de Congy, and Herbert, red; 
Surprise of Autumn, yellow; the last 
grown for its autumn fruits only. It is a 
mistake to suppose that allowing these 
young canes to crop is prejudicial to their 
following summer’s productiveness, for in 
our case we have not found it so, and we 
continue to carry out this successful prac¬ 
tice year by year. It would be interesting 
to hear the experience of other growers on 
this important matter, who may be able to 
place before us other good and well-tried 
varieties of sound constitution. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Physalis edulis.— I should be much obliged 
if you would reply to the following. I have 
a number of very healthy Cape Gooseberry 
plants, fairly well set with fruit. These do 
not seem to ripen or change colour. Is there 
anything to be done to force them to ripen in 
the open? What should I do?—P. D. M. 

[We doubt very much if you will be able 
to ripen the fruits in the open. To succeed 
with Physalis edulis the plants should be 
grown indoors, training them on the back 
wall of a Peach-house, or the plants could 
be grown in 12-inch pots stood in a warm 
greenhouse. If your plants are growing 
on a wall then by standing a sash against 
the wall and over the fruits you might, if 
the weather is warm, he able to ripen a 
few. All, however, depends on the 
season.] 


8torlng Apples.— Mr. G. O. Nicholson, 
of Market Harborough, sends us the 
following interesting note on Apple 
storage 

Obtain a supply of Peat Moss litter 
and break it up as finely as possible, 
and if dry sprinkle it with water until 
the whole is uniformly moist, but not 
wet. Use boxes of the depth of about 
12 inches to 15 inches, place a thin 
layer of Peat Moss at the bottom, and 
then add a course of Apples, selecting 
only well-ripened and absolutely sound 
samples. Place the Apples so that they 
do not quite touch each other, and then 
add a layer of Peat Moss to cover the 
Apples, slightly pressing it down so as 
to leave no hollow spaces. Alternate 
layers of Apples and Peat Moss follow, 
until the box is filled, and the boxes 
are then placed in an ordinary frost¬ 
proof, cool cellar. 

[The above is from the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The ques¬ 
tion arises whether this is worth all the 
trouble or not. Many Apples keep their 
natural flavour without any special 
storing, and if people take the trouble to 
keep them in a cool cellar they can always 
add a month to their usual season.—E d.] 
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Abelia serrata. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


-|"|^g?££ AND SHRUBS. small, flowers will be anxious to possess March solitary, pale-red flowers which are 

it. In this country it forms a handsome, large and fragrant. It is tender, 
slender-branched, deciduous shrub, flower- A. spathulata. —This Japanese plant, 
THE ABELIAS. ing in May and June. not long introduced to gardens, bears 

In the neighbourhood of London and A. floribunda is the showiest species freely in April white flowers marked with 
southwards the Abelias are hardy when ! of the genus known. It is a dw’arf, bushy yellow in the tube, coming in pairs from 
planted against a wall, and few shrubs plant, with long, narrow, tubular flowers every joint and each about 1 inch long, 

produce a prettier effect when in bloom, of a bright purple-red colour. The native The leaves are finely toothed with a pale 

The dwarf A. rupestris is peculiarly country of this is Mexico, where it grow r s purplish edging. 

adapted for the rock garden, where its on the Peak of Orizaba up to 10,000 feet -- 

flower-laden slender shoots can fall over above the level of the sea. OUR NOBLE YEW. 

a rocky ledge. There are only about four A. chinensis (syns. A. rupestris and A. A lady from America w r ho is enthusiastic 
or five species of Abelia, and they are uniflora).—The flowers, each about 1 inch ! about gardens—Mrs. Ely—came to see me 


found in Northern India, China, and 
Japan, and two or three in Mexico. The 
following species are worth cultivating 
Abelia triflora, figured p. 599, is a 
native of the mountains of Northern India, 
between 0,000 feet and 9,000 feet above 
the sea, w’here it forms a small tree or 
shrub, according to the elevation and 
situation of the locality. It is rarely seen 
outside of a botanic garden, but anyone 
who has once seen it covered with a pro¬ 
fusion of its fragrant and pretty, though 


long, and borne in clusters, are of a pale 
blush colour, fragrant, and lasting for 
several weeks in early autumn. Even 
after the flowers drop the reddish sepals 
are still ornamental. 

A. serrata. —This, an illustration of a 
flowering branch of which w r e give to-day, 
is found as a low evergreen bush upon 
dry and sunny hillsides in China and 
Japan. It is smaller in all its parts than 
the other Chinese species, growing little 
more than 3 feet high, and bearing in 


I and was surprised to see our great Yew r s 
with the afternoon sun gilding their 
stems, having only seen Yew r s in the 
forms the barber gardeners mould them. 
I believe in America, where Yews are 
absent, they try their hand on the Hem¬ 
lock. There are many mean varieties of 
the Common American Thuja w'hich they 
show without much clipping. My friend 
had only seen the Yew’ in the shape of 
! cocks and billycock hats. My Yews, w’hicb 
! are now beautiful in the colour of their 
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stems, had, before my time, a number of 
branches round their base which hid the 
beauty of their stems. I took them away 
with the best effect. I often tell people 
to do the same thing when I see noble 
Yews with useless boughs hiding their 
stems, but it is no use; people hesitate to 
deprive them of their worn-out petticoats. 
Many of our gardeners are in the same 
state of mind as to the Yew, as in gardens 
it is so often seen in a distorted state, 
often in ignoble forms. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lonicera nitida.— A sbrub which looks 
as if it would gain sufficient favour to be 
welcome to many is that called Lonicera 
nitida. What its ultimate height may be 
1 know not, but as a small shrub for the 
rock garden it promises to be of value, 
ft stands cutting back well, and can be 
thus kept within bounds. There are some 
nice plants in the new rock garden at 
Ibrox Hall, Glasgow, and very attractive 
indeed they are. They are quite “ dressy ” 
with their branching habit and small 
evergreen leaves. It is also cultivated in 
the Botanic Gardens, but the atmospheric 
conditions there are not so favourable for 
a plant like this. I have not seen L. 
nitida in flower, but it has flowered in 
Glasgow, and has white blooms. It is 
quite a promising plant, and is obtainable 
through the trade.—S. A. 

Fatsia japonica. — Better known as 
Aralia japonica, this is, in a young stale, 
a very popular plant with ihe markeL 
grower. It is a familiar object on the 
costermongers’ stalls, bemg often reterred 
to as the Castor Oil Plant, which name, 
however, is quite erroneous. It is hot, 
however, for its decorative value when 
grown in pots that 1 refer to it here, but 
rather to point out what a handsome ever¬ 
green it is for the open ground. Probably 
owing to it being so much grown indoors 
this Fatsia has the reputation of being 
tender, but it is really far hardier than 
some subjects whose power of resisting 
frost is never questioned. It does best in a 
fairly sheltered spot, especially if it is 
shaded from the hottest of the sun’s rays. 
The large, leathery, deep-green, lobed 
leaves cause it to stand out from all its 
associates, and in autumn it claims recog¬ 
nition from a floral point of view. The 
whitish blossoms are borne in rounded 
heads, several of which go to make up a 
large branching panicle. In this state it is 
very striking. Even in the smoke and 
grime of London it was with me for some 
years the most successful evergreen except 
the Aucuba. This Fatsia can be struck 
from cuttings, while seeds are often im¬ 
ported in large quantities. Practically all 
the market plants are seedlings.— 
K. R. W. 

Clethra arborea. — Most of the Clethras 
ure hardy and valuable from the fact that 
they flower towards the end of the summer 
and in early autumn. They are all de¬ 
ciduous. From them the siiecies at the 
head of this note differs widely, inasmuch 
as it is strictly an evergreen, and, as might 
be expected of a native of Madeira, it re¬ 
quires protection in winter. Under favour¬ 
able conditions it will attain the dimen¬ 
sions of a small tree, which is in general 
api>earanee noi unlike an Arbutus. The 
spikes of pure white flowers are very 
freely borne. Individually they are some¬ 
what suggestive of those of the Lily of the 
Valley. In one respect this Clethra re¬ 
sembles the hardy kinds, and that is in its 
season of blooming. It will succeed per¬ 
fectly under the same conditions as the 
moie tender of the Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
drons, the same kind of soil l>eing suitable 
tor both. For growing in large tubs for 


conservatory decoration, and if required 
stood out-of-doors during the summer, 
there are lew more suitable subjects than 
Clethra arborea. It can be struck from 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots put into 
sandy peat and placed in a close propa 
gating case in u gentle heat.—K. R. W. 

The golden-leaved Chestnut (Castanop- 
sis chrysophylla).—The genus Castanopsis 
produces Nuts in spiny cups after the 
manner of the ordinary Sweet Chestnut 
(Castanea sativa), and the Nuts are very 
similar in taste and shape to those of the 
latter tree. But there is a difference in 
the way they are produced, for whereas 
the common Sweet Chestnut blossoms in 
July and ripens its fruit the following 
October, Castanopsis flowers towards the 
end of summer of one year and riiiens its 
fruits twelve months afterwards. More¬ 
over, the leaves of the Sweet Chestnut are 
deciduous and those of Castanopsis chry- 
sophylla are evergreen. It is a Californian 
tree, growing in its native country be¬ 
tween 70 feet and 100 feet high. Here it 
is a more familiar object between 15 feet 
and 20 feet in height, one or two trees 
having been recorded as being 30 feet high. 
It usually develops a dense branch system 
right from the ground, and is well clothed 
with ovate or lance-shaped leaves very 
like those of the common Evergreen Oak, 
with a similar dark green surface but a 
golden reverse, the least breeze moving the 
branches so as to show the golden colour. 
The nuts are abdut £ inch long and the 
same in diameter, covered with a thin 
brown shell and intensely spiny husk. 
They are sweet and edible. Propagation 
is effected by means of seeds, and the 
young plants should be placed in i* i r- 
rnanent positions as early as possible. 
Good loamy soil, including a little peat or 
leaf-mould, is suitable, and it is advisable 
to choose a position sheltered from cold 
winds.—D. 

The Deodar (Ccdrus Deodara). — The 
Deodar is one of our most handsome 
conifers when seen at its best, for it has an 
excellent habit, produces ample leafage, 
and the leaves are bright-coloured. It is, 
however, less hardy than either C. Libani 
or C. atlantiea, and does not always give 
good results in places where those kinds 
thrive. There are, however, very many 
gardens, not in the southern counties 
alone, where it gives excellent results, and 
there are few liner lawn-trees for country 
gardens than a well-developed Deodar. A 
native of Himalaya, it is considered to be 
the most valuable coniferous timber-tree 
of that region, its timber having great 
lasting properties in addition to being 
strong and serviceable for most kinds of 
building work. In its native country, 
under favourable conditions, it grows be¬ 
tween 200 feet and 250 feet high, with a 
trunk several feet in diameter. As a 
mature tree it possesses a wide head of 
flattened branches after the manner of C. 
Libani, but we are more familiar with it 
as a young pyramidal tree of graceful out¬ 
line copiously branched from base to 
summit, the branches being clothed with 
slender, glaucous - green leaves up to 
IJt inch long. In one form called robusta 
the leaves are even longer, the whole tree 
being of particularly vigorous habit. 
Several attempts have been made to culti¬ 
vate the Deodar under forest conditions in 
the British Isles, and a fair amount of 
success has been obtained in some places, 
particularly in Ireland. Whether it will 
be of i>ermanent value for this work, how¬ 
ever, remains to be seen, and people would 
lie wise to content themselves with small 
experimental plantations before planting 
large areas.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

AN AMATEUR S ROSE GARDEN. 
Considering the great variety of Roses 
that now come to us from all parts of the 
world, it is strange how little variety one 
sees in the average garden. There will, 
perhaps, be a dozen Hybrid Teas, which 
are sure to include Caroline Testout, La 
France, Captain Christy, and Liberty 
(good Roses all). There will certainly be 
an arch or two of Dorothy Perkins, and a 
Gloire de Dijon on the house, and pos¬ 
sibly a Crimson Rambler or Lady Gay, 
and that will be all. So, as the season is 
rapidly approaching when we scan the 
catalogues with a view to choosing new 
Roses for autumn planting, perhaps an ac¬ 
count of some of those I have tried here 
might be of interest to other amateurs like 
myself. I will begin with Parkfeuer, 
said to be a Hybrid Austrian Briar, a 
single Rose of great beauty, and the first 
thing remarked on by all visitors to the 
garden. It was tied to begin with to an 
8 feet post, and then allowed to grow’ as 
it pleased, and is now a veritable tree, 
about 14 feet to 15 feet high, its graceful 
drooping branches wreathed in June w’ith 
single flowers of a brilliant crimson with 
yellow anthers, which come out in succes¬ 
sion, so that the tree lasts quite a long 
time in beauty. The flowers are followed 
by a huge crop of hips, and to round off 
its merits the leaves turn a beautiful 
yellow before falling. It grows very 
readily from cuttings. Another Rose that 
forms a huge bush or tree is Nuttalliana, 
with small pale-green foliage, and flowers 
of an unusual but pretty shade of pink, 
borne in the greatest profusion, and very 
sweetly-scented. Yet another is inacro- 
phylla, from Thibet, a plant of very stiff, 
thorny growth, foliage like an Acacia, and 
very bright pink flowers. This is not 
quite so hardy as the others, as a late May 
frost is apt to injure its blooming. A 
charming Rose is the Himalayan Musk 
Rose, Rosa moschata. I have it up an old 
Pear-tree, where it throws out great 
i branches with big varnished leaves and 
huge bunches of small flowers of a warm 
white, with a strong and most delicious 
scent. The variety R. m. grandiflora is an 
equally rampant grower, and has foliage 
of a dull blue-green colour. It roots 
easily from cuttings. R. polyantha grandl- 
flora lias recently been planted on the back 
of a shed, and promises to rival or even 
surpass the foregoing in vigour. Its 
flowers are white and sweetly scented. 

Among other Roses growing up trees are 
Blush Rambler, Tausendschon, and Crim¬ 
son Rambler. A very good climber is 
Mme. A. Carrifcre, with double flowers of 
a warm white, very free and perpetual, 
and very sweet, though they have not 
much form. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
is another vigorous climber, with lovely 
crimson buds, but only semi-double. Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot is a good grower with 
nice double - yellow blossoms, but has 
proved a shy flowerer here. A very 
vigorous Rambling Rose is Goldfinch, with 
bunches of little yellow buds of a lovely 
butter-yellow, opening nearly white. This 
is a very hatdy Rose and was quite un¬ 
harmed one severe winter which killed 
every Wichuraiana to the ground and cut 
even the old Dundee Ramblers on the 
house very severely. A delightful Rose 
for pergola or high wall is Tea Rambler, 
with clusters of loose pink flowers. Perle 
de Neiges promised to be a vi go reus white 
Rambler, but did so badly I was thinking 
I of discarding it. However, this year it 
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has flowered so profusely, with big 
bunches of snow-white, double flowers, 
and is making such good growth from the 
base, that it has been reprieved. Zephirin 
Drouhin (pink) and Ard’s Pillar (crimson) 
are good, moderate-growing pillar ltoses. 
I have not yet discovered the right way to 
grow the beautiful 

Wichubaiana Roses. On an arch or 
screen, as usually seen, they are apt to 
look either overgrown and untidy, or— 
when pruned with the necessary severity 
—bare and thin. Perhaps up a tree where 
they could ramble at will would be a 
better way. This year I am trying them 
creeping over tree-stumps on a sloping 
bank, but am told they w ill probably damp 
off in winter. Dorothy Perkins is without 
doubt the finest of them, though 
Iliaw’atlin (a single crimson with white 
eye) runs it close. This last is a very 
lasting Rose, remaining in beauty a full 
month. Lady Godiva (a flesh-pink) is a 
good one. This is the same as Dorothy 
Denison and Christian Curie. Excelsa is 


Cuttings strike readily, and it is such a 
quick grower that by the second season 
the cutting has become quite a good-sized 
bush. Blanche Double de Coubert is a 
delightful old Rose, with semi-double, 
snow-white, very fragrant flowers. It 
grows into a big bush and lasts a long 
time. Mme. C. Worth is another 
vigorous grower with double crimson 
flowers; so is Parfum de L’Hay, but this 
last has very drooping flowers, a serious 
fault in a Rose. Amelia Gravereaux I do 
not care about, though it makes a large 
bush ; the flowers are purplish in colour 
and have to me a rather unpleasant smell. 
The old pink or white Rugosas are excel¬ 
lent for planting in the front of a shrub¬ 
bery, as they can fight their own w r ay 
among the shrubs. Some of the 
Scotch Roses should be grown. It is 
j true they do not last very long, but are 
i sw’eet and gay while out, spread quickly 
i by suckers or runners, and give no 
trouble. Any pruning should consist in 
I cutting out old wood; if pruned in the 


bage Rose (white and pink varieties), 
the Tuscany Rose (a small, very dark, 
semi-double), the striped York and 
Lancaster (a great favourite of mine), 
and an old white Cottage Rose (pretty in 
bud and very sw T eet). I think it is Alba 
plena, but the people here call it “ Prince 
Charlie’s Rose.” An exception to the 
sentence of banishment is made in favour 
of the old semi-double, bright-crimson 
Damask, the “ Apothecary’s Rose,” for 
though its show’ is fleeting, it is so sw T eet 
and so brilliant while it lasts that a corner 
has been found for it in the Rose garden 
proi>er. Some of the new 
China hybrids are lovely, the orange- 
pink bud of Comtesse de Cayla is hard to 
beat anywhere, and Mme. Eugene Resal 
and Laurette Messimy are beautiful w 7 ith 
their loose pink flowers, but they cannot 
be called really hardy here. Every year 
they are cut to the ground, and some of 
them fail to reappear. Ducher (white) 
seems rather hardier, and Hermosa gives 
freely of its pretty pink flow 7 ers, but the 



Flowering shoot of Abelia trijlora. From a photograph in the gardens at Nymans , Sussex. (See page 597.) 


an almost red Rose, with the same habit 
as Dorothy Perkins. Lady Gay much 
resembles Dorothy, while Miss Hellyat, 
Edmond Proust, and Rene Andre are too 
.near each other when full grown to be all 
necessary, though the last has more 
orange when in bud. I should say the 
same of Gardenia, Frangois Foucard, and 
Alberic Barbier. I prefer the last, though 
its habit is really more of a creeping than 
a climbing Rose. The white Dorothy has 
too much pink in it to be altogether pleas¬ 
ing, and Sweetheart is a small-leaved and 
rather insignificant white. Some cata¬ 
logues include American Pillar among the 
Wichuraianas; it has large bunches of 
single pink flowers with a white eye and 
is a very vigorous grow’er. Among the 
Rugosa forms and their hybrids are 
some very good things. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to praise too highly Conrad F. Meyer, 
which grows into a big bush, flowering 
profusely in early summer and again in 
autumn. It bears very sw T eet, quite 
double flowers, somewhat like those of 
Caroline Testout in shape and colour. 


ordinary way in spring the flow’ering 
wood is removed. I am very fond of the 
Austrian Briars. I have two sorts, one 
the common double yellow, and another a 
peculiarly deep yellow, almost orange, 
whose name I should greatly like to know. 
These Roses are difficult of increase. 
Cuttings rarely strike. Some of the 
hybrids are beautiful—Rayon d’Or, with 
the bright yellow of the Briar, and the 
form and habit of a II.T., Juliet (yellow 7 
outside and pink w’ithin), and Soleil d’Or 
(ochre yellow’, and a tall grow T er). I had 
the last in a bed with the other tw r o, but 
had to remove it, finding it was altogether 
a bigger Rose of quite a different habit. 

Penzance Sweet Briars are quick 
growers and make good screens. Anne of 
Gierstein (crimson) and Green-mantle 
(pink) are both good. In out-of-the-w r ay 
corners of the garden I grow 7 some of the 
Old-fashioned Roses, which have a 
charm of their owm, but are hardly w 7 orth 
a conspicuous place in the Rose garden. 
They are mostly very sweet, but quickly 
over. The old double Provence, or Cab- 


Crimson Cramoisie cannot be depended on, 
and its climbing variety I have utterly 
failed to grow 7 . I think it must be damp 
they object to more than cold, as many 
plants that have not a great reputation for 
hardiness do very w r ell here. I intend 
moving the Chinas to a higher and drier 
part of the garden this autumn, and 
watching the result. The 

Dwarf Polyanthas of the Dorothy class 
are very satisfactory Roses. They need to 
be cut in very hard each spring. Orleans 
is a good colour and profuse bloomer. 
The smaller-flow 7 ered Eugenie Lamesch 
and Leonie Lamesch make a good bit of 
colour if planted in groups rather close 
together. Here they never grow higher 
than a couple of feet at the very outside. 
Tea Roses I do not go in for. I possess a 
few, but they mostly need more care and 
coddling than I care to give. Some of 
the 

Hybrid Perpetuals are indispensable. 
Their fault is that, in spite of their name, 
they are not perpetual, and only have the 
one flowering in July, but we have as yet 
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no red Hoses to equal Alfred Colornb, 
Horace Vcruet, or Fisher Holmes among 
the H.T.’s. When all is said, the 

JUUimiD Tea is the class we must depend 
on chiefly for the beauty of our garden. 
There is now such a multitude of them 
that the beginner is apt to get bewildered, 
so I append notes of a few that have 
proved good here. For beauty, I would 
give the palm to George Waud. Sweet, of 
perfect form, its colour can only be de- 
scribed as pink-vermilion, and this colour 
it keeps to the end, never turning blue as 
most pink Roses do. A bed of this in the 
sunshine is something to look at. Edu 
Meyer has handsome foliage, a neat habit 
of growth, and coppery flowers, borne in 
the greatest profusion till frost comes. 
Mine. Abel Chatenay needs no praise from 
me. It is well known as one of the best 
all-round garden Roses. The same may 
be said of Caroline Testout. General 
McArthur is one of the best darks; other 
good crimsons are W. E. Lippiat, Mar¬ 
quise de Salisbury, Liberty, Richmond 
(scarlet), J. B. Clarke (very free and 
vigorous enough for a moderate pillar), 
and Chateau de Clos Vougeot (the darkest 
of all). Edward Mawley and Leslie 
Holland have rather disappointed me— 
they flowered for the first time this 
summer, and have not much shape. 
Ecarlate makes a lovely bit of colour when 
massed, but is hardly more than half 
double. Arthur Goodwin is charming, 
coppery-yellow, vigorous, of a nice shape, 
and very free-flowering. Mme. Ravary is 
beautiful in bud, but opens thin. I prefer 
Le Progres, a fuller flow er of a deep butter- 
yellow, which keeps its colour better, too. 
Mme. Melanie Soupert is a refined-looking 
yellow flower of a nice shape. Jonkheer 
van Mock is a handsome pink-rose of 
great substance, the individual flowers 
very lasting. Lady Ash town is one of the 
best pinks. La Tosca (flesh) is very free 
and constant. Mme. Segond Weber 
(salmon) and Viscount Carlow (creamy- 
pink) are both good. Lady Tirrie is a 
beautiful rose with loose, floppy flow r ers, 
of coppery-pink, freely borne. 

By far the best effect is obtained by 
grouping Roses of one sort together, each 
kind in a bed by itself, or in groups of not 
less than three of each sort. The ground 
should be thoroughly prepared. Mix basic 
slag with the bottom layer of earth, then a 
good dressing of farmyard manure, and 
lastly bone-meal with the top layer. 

Inverness. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Deep red Roses not subject to rust. —Kindly 
tell me of any deep red Rosea of good form 
and fragrant that are not liable to red rust. 
I have General Jacqueminot. Prince Camille 
de Rohari, and Commandant Felix Faure 
simply devoured with it two years running, 
though well drenched with Bordeaux mixture 
twice last winter. In the same bede are Hugh 
Dickson and Edward Mawley quite unaffected. 
None of the pink, yellow, or white Roses are 
touched with rust.— C. Pullein. 

[The Hybrid Peri>etuals are very much 
addicted to red rust, partly, perhaps, be¬ 
cause they are budded upon the Manetti 
stock. We should advise you to well 
isolate these varieties and grow more of 
the beautiful Hybrid Teas, such as the 
one you name, Edward Mawley. You 
would find Lieutenant Cliaure, Florence 
H. Veitch, Dora Von I Aits, Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, President Vignet, Louise Lillia, 
and Hadley very good. Victor Hugo is 
also fine.] 

Rose Gustave Grunerwald. — I find this a 
very undesirable Rose, though a free bloomer, 
because tho buds always shrivel and turn 
brown on the outside and seldom open.—C. 
Pullein. 

[We should say your plant of Gustave 
Grunerwald is unhealthy, for with us this is a 
glorious Rose.— Ed.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 


PRESERVING TOMATOES. 

The enclosed recipes for preserving Toma¬ 
toes may be too late for your cor¬ 
respondent (on page 004) this season, but 
they are all tested and worth trying. The 
Italian Tomato paste, or conserve, is very 
useful. The marmalades or jams are 
favourites with many Americans. The 
bottling or canning, as we call it, is a 
very simple process. We put up several 
dozen quart jars of Tomatoes every 
year. We use glass jars with screw or 
clamp tops, made airtight by rubber rings. 

1 believe you can now buy them in Eng¬ 
land. The fruit must be ripe but abso¬ 
lutely sound, and with no hard, green 
spots, which are sure to cause fermenta¬ 
tion. Most people scald the fruit to re¬ 
move the skin. We do not, because with 
us we seem to lose more through fermenta¬ 
tion when peeled, and the skin is easily 
strained out when using. The fruit is 
| washed, the stem and core cut out (there 
is little core in good varieties), and the 
Tomatoes are put solidly into the jar. The 
jars of fruit are cooked in a large kettle 
or wash-boiler, with water deep enough to 
come up two-thirds of their height. They 
are stood on a false bottom of boards or 
wire. After the water in the boiler begins 
to boil, cooking is continued for thirty 
minutes. The jars are then lifted out, 
rubber rings put on, and boiling water 
poured from a tea-kettle into each jar to 
fill it to over-flowing, as the contents 
shrink down in cooking. It is then im¬ 
mediately closed and sealed. A recent 
writer in another London paper, describ¬ 
ing this method of canning, told the 
operator to remove the lid when the jar 
was cold, and then seal again—why, I 
cannot imagine, as this would destroy the 
sealing vacuum and give possible entrance 
to ferments or bacteria. Tomatoes canned 
in this way are quite equal to fresh for 
cooking. They must, of course, be kept in 
a cool, dark place. Summer fruits and 
vegetables are cheaper and more abundant 
this year than for many seasons, so 
domestic canning flourishes. We are 
fairly swamped with Peaches. 

Tomato conserve. — This may b© called con¬ 
densed Tomato sauce; it is sold by Italian 
grocers, and put up by Italian housekeepers, 
who use it in all sorts of cooking where 
Tomato is desired. It may be diluted for 
sauce, added to soups and stews, etc. Put in 
an earthen stewpan as many sound, ripe 
Tomatoes as desired; cook over a very slow 
fire until the skin slides off; then strain 
through a hair-sieve, pressing with a wooden 
spoon. Do not keep the first watery liquor 
that passes through the sieve. Replace in 
stewpan, adding a dessertspoonful of mixed 
spice to each pound of Tomatoes; salt to 
taste. Stir over a slow fire until very thick, 
then cool in an earthen basin. When cool put 
into wide-mouthed bottles, stand the bottles in 
a kettle of water, like any other preserves; 
boil for fifteen minutes, then oool. 

Tomato jam. —Select sound, ripe fruits and peel 
and quarter them. Then put them into the 
preserving kettle with an equal weight of loaf 
sugar, the strained juice and rind of a Lemon 
for every 4 lb. of the fruit, and a little pow¬ 
dered ginger. Cook the mixture slowly until 
it jellies when tried on a spoon. Turn into 
jars and cover. 

Tomato marmalade.— Remove the skin from 
four quarts of ripe Tomatoes and slice. Cut 
six large Lemons in halves, lengthwise, and 
slice very thin. Seed one cup of KaisinB. Put 
the Tomatoes, Raisins, and Lemons into a pre¬ 
serving kettle, in layers, alternating with 4 lb. 
of granulated BUgar. Cook one hour on the 
front of stove. Then set the kettle back, and 
allow contents to simmer until it is of the con¬ 
sistency of marmalade. Put up, while hot, as 
jelly. This recipe makes about two and one- 
half quarts. When properly prepared no one 
article will be recognisable. The small yellow 
Tomatoes are nice for such use. 

Tomato marmalade No. 2.—For every 2 lb. of- 
the Tomatoes allow 2 lb. of sugar and the 
| juice and grated rind of one Lemon. Pour 
, scalding water over the Tomatoes to loosen 
the skins. After removing the skin mix the 
i Tomatoes with the sugar and boil slowly for 
I one hour, stirring and skimming frequently. 
I At the end of that time add the Lemon juice 


and rind and cook another hour, or until the 
whole is a thick, smooth mass. 

Tomato mock-Orange marmalade. — Scald and 
peel large-sized yellow Tomatoes. Cut down¬ 
ward over each seed section, press open and 
remove all seeds with the thumb, leaving the 
pulp comparatively whole. To two parts of 
the prepared Tomatoes allow one part of 
Oranges, slicing thinly. Cover all with an 
equal quantity of sugar and let stand over 
night. In the morning pour off syrup and 
oook down about half, odd the Tomatoes and 
Oranges, and oook until the Orange skins are 
transparent. Seal in jelly glasses. 

Green Tomato jam.— 4 lb. green Tomatoes, 4 lb. 
granulated sugar, one cup water, 2 oz. pre¬ 
served ginger. Wash Tomatoes and out in 
pieces, add remainder of ingredients, and oook 
two hours, or until clear. Strain through a 
ooarse strainer to remove seeds. Put into 
sterilised jars and seal. 

Green Tomato conserve. —For one peck of 
green Tomatoes slice six Lemons without re¬ 
moving the skin, but taking out the seeds. Put 
to this quantity 6 lb. of sugar and boil until 
transparent and the syrup is thick. Ginger 
root may be added if desired. 

Green Tomato preserves.— Required, 8 lb. of 
smooth, green Tomatoes, 7 lb. of sugar, 1 oz. 
of ginger and mace mixed, and the juice of 
four Lemons. Pierce each of the Tomatoes 
with a fork and put them in the preserving 
kettle with all the other ingredients. Heat 
slowly, then boil until the Tomatoes are clear, 
then skim them out and boil the syrup until 
thick. Put the Tomatoes into jars and pour 
in the hot syrup. 

Emily Taplin Royle. 

Maywood, New Jersey. 

Cooking French Beans.— In Mr. H. 

Seim’s “ How to Cook Vegetables” I find 
tliis recipe for cooking Trench Beans;— 
Frbnch Beans a la Bourguignonnb.— 
Prepare and wash the Beans, put them 
in a stewpan with cold water, 2 Onions, 

2 Carrots, bouquet garni, Parsley, salt, 
and a piece of bacon. When the Beans 
are three-parts cooked, take out Carrot, 
Onion, Parsley, bouquet garni, also the 
bacon, if it is cooked. Pour off half the 
stock, and replace with some Burgundy 
wine; then finish cooking the Beans. 
Thicken the sauce with a butter and 
flour liaison. Dish up the Beans, sur¬ 
round with slices of boiled bacon, and 
serve. 

Burgundy being one of the headiest of the 
wines, Mr. Seim thinks it will improve 
the French Bean. This recipe confirms 
me in the idea that we shall never have 
food reform until all the present race of 
cooks is put on a desert island to 
“ polish each other off.” The Briton who 
loves his Chambertin after dinner may 
now have the assurance that his cook is 
aiding him on to the same route to a gouty 
and miserable old age.—W. 

Pickled vegetables. — As regards the 
note in Gardening Illustrated (Sep¬ 
tember 11th, page 556) I rather think that 
eating Beetroot that has been made Into 
something else by means of vinegar is a 
very doubtful proceeding, seeing that we 
can have good Beetroot in its natural 
state six months out of the twelve. We 
know that physiologists say that the pro¬ 
duct we call vinegar is a very unwhole¬ 
some acid. All these vegetables, we know, 
can be preserved by immersing them In 
this acid. Brown sugar, again, is a rather 
doubtful thing to eat. As to Vegetable 
Marrow, I would much rather eat it with¬ 
out vinegar or sugar, and, if necessary, 
would wait a little until it came in the 
ordinary course. It would then be more 
wholesome and have the natural and 
pleasant flavour so helpful to digestion. 
The same remark, of course, applies to 
Cucumbers, which, without preserving, 
can be obtained for a good portion of the 
year.—W. 

Plum Reins Claude Conducta.— I like 
this Plum very much; large, roundish, 
with a delicate flavour, not over sweet or 
acid. It came from a nursery In Belgium 
near the town of Montaign, now, I learn, 
destroyed by the Huns. It was an 
interesting little town, once moated, with 
a good nursery near. Now all is desol te. 
Most of our Plums are robbed of their 
produce by the bullfinches, but this escapes 
and crops freely as a standard every year. 
—W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GLADIOLI (SWORD LILY) IN 1915. 

In a bed of rich soil which had been pre¬ 
pared for own root Rowes these have done 
remarkably well this year, and at the time 
the photograph was taken were very 
beautiful, the vivid colouring of the 
flowers attracting the eye from a long 


well t>e proud of their achievements. A 
few of special note are Queen Mary, 
Blotch, Lord Alverstone, J. F. Kelway, 
Duke of Richmond, Mrs. O. W. Willcook, 
Earl Compton and d’Orsay. The illus¬ 
tration shows to a certain extent the re¬ 
sult of using them with a carpet of Tufted 
Pansies, but the varied colours are the 
great attraction. E. Markham. 


these being between 4 feet and 5 feet in 
height und quite as much through. Nym- 
phieas, both white and yellow, were note¬ 
worthy, and Asters were very fine. A bed 
filled very thickly with Lobelia cardinalis 
over a groundwork of the variegated 
Cocksfoot Grass and edged off with 
Echeveria secunda glauca was very showy. 

I Colchiyum autumnale was in evidence in 



Gladioli , undergrowth of Tufted Pansies. 


distance. Many of them were 5 feet in 
height and carried gorgeous spikes of 
bloom in every conceivable shade of colour. 
For garden decoration, for the house, and 
planted in groups among dwarf shrubs 
they are invaluable. Messrs. Kelway, of 
Langport, who supplied the bulbs, have 
been specialising for the past fifty years 
with this lovely race of plants and may 

^Digitized by Google 


A Glasgow park.—A recent visit to the 
public park at Clydebank, a suburb of 
Glasgow, was very interesting. The sea¬ 
son has delayed, to some extent, the 
flowering of certain plants usually asso¬ 
ciated with early September, but the dis¬ 
play was very good and, as a whole, 
effective. Rarely have I seen such fine 
pieces of Bergamot (Monarda didyma), 


good colonies, nnd presently there will be 
a fine show of hardy Chrysanthemums. 
Shrubs, too, are well represented.—W. 
McG. 

Clematis at Fillingtiam. — I wish you 
could have seen my Rose garden this morn¬ 
ing. The second bloom is beautiful, and 
on one side I have a high trellis covered 
with Clematis Perle d’Azur and a quantity 
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of the varieties of C. coccinea and C. 
Viticella, all lovely and mixing together in 
great profusion. In the centre of the 
garden is a high erection made of Larch 
poles and absolutely covered now with 
Perle d’Azur and another white one of 
much the same size. I shall never cease 
to thank you for telling me of Perle d’Azur 
—before it was known in this country, too. 
—G. E. Portman Dalton. 


GRAFTING CLEMATIS. 

Mr. E. A. Buntard raises this question 
in the Gardeners* Chronicle. 

GRAFTED CLEMATIS. 

" My experience is that the stock only 
eervee as a mother for a few months. 

I have never yet 6een a plant more 
than two years old on which the stock 
was alive, as the scion roots very freely 
and is Boon self-supporting.” 

For some years I have bought Clematises 
from various sources, and as I do not 
believe that any form of grafting is right 
in their case I used to wash the roots out, 
and on examining them I found two dis¬ 
tinct sets of roots, on the stock below and 


Elizabeth Campbell, which is now be¬ 
coming largely known among cultivators 
of these valuable flowers. It is of excel¬ 
lent habit, and although catalogued by 
some as a plant some 2£ feet high, it will, 
in good soil such as it loves, attain up¬ 
wards of 3 feet high. It makes good 
spikes and handsome trusses of flowers, 
which have been described as light salmon 
changing to pink, a description difficult to 
improve upon.—Ess. 


TORCH LILIES AT KEW. 

A large mass of the common Torch Lily 
or Flame Flower (Kniphofia aloides) on 
the bank of the lake at Kew has been very 
effective for at least two months, and has 
been a great attraction to visitors. Such 
a group gives a good idea of the value of 
this plant for bold masses, and it might 
well be copied by people who wish for 
effective features of a semi-wild character. 
There are, however, smaller groups of 
Kniphoflas in the gardens that are well 
worth a vLsit, for a considerable number 
of species and varieties is planted in beds 



C riomwells (Lithospermumj in Mr. Beamish's garden at Ashboums, Co. Cork. 


the scion above, separated by a clean 
stem, and both vigorous, the lower ones 
the more so. Both sets of roots 
were there to nourish one slender 
stem. The stock is a European or 
British plant, with a time of rising of 
sap different from that of the Japanese, 
Chinese, or American kinds grafted on it. 
Surely, to a reasoning person we have 
here the chance of disaster by giving a 
slender plant two different roots of plants 
from different countries! We have abund¬ 
ant evidence that the same plan carried 
out with plants like the Rhododendron, 
Azalea, and Lilac leads to great loss and 
death. In many places we find Rhodo¬ 
dendrons raised in England and planted 
out in a large way are mostly replaced 
by R. ponticum, of which the world has 
already enough. If there were any reason 
for this grafting one might justify it in 
some way, but there is none. Layering is 
a simpler process than grafting.—W. 


Phlox Elizabeth Campbell.— One of the 

most beautiful Phloxes of its colour is 


on a lawn near the Orchid-houses. In each 
ease a single kind is grown in a bed, 
thereby giving a good idea of its value for 
grouping. This collection exhibits a wide 
range of habit and colouring, whilst the 
flowering time is also variable, some kinds 
being over before others are at their best. 
A number of kinds is to be found in flower 
from early July until the end of October, 
August and September being, perhaps, the 
best two months. 

During the last week of September the 
following species and varieties were noted 
in flower:—K. erecta, with large cylindri¬ 
cal heads of rich red flowers, a most effec¬ 
tive plant; K. tricolor major, the young 
flowers red, the older ones yellow; K. 
comosa, a charming species with almost 
globular heads 3 inches to 4 inches long of 
orange-red flowers with long bright red 
stamens; K. aloides and a number of varie¬ 
ties of which maxima produces very hand¬ 
some heads of red flowers, with yellow 
stamens, on stout stems 4.J feet to 5$ feet 
high; and K. a. Saundersi, with large 
heads of red and orange flowers. The 


glaucous-leaved K. TySoni has fine heads 
of flowers red in bud, yellow when ex¬ 
panded. K. brevifolia is a very elegant 
plant with Grass-like leaves 2£ feet long 
and narrow heads of yellow flowers borne 
on slender stalks 2$ feet to 3 feet high. K. 
rufa, another species with Grass-like 
leaves, has orange flowers that are red in 
the bud stage. K. pauciflora, a yellow- 
flowered species of slender growth, has 
yellow flowers, but is not very showy; K. 
Burchelli, a strong plant with red flowers, 
is, however, very effective, as also is the 
red-flowered K. corallina. Other kinds in 
the collection are K. MacOwani, K. 
chrysantha, K. foliosa, K. citrina, K. 
Northiae var., K. Tucki, and K. multiflorn. 

As Kniphoflas are easily grown in really 
good garden soil they are available for 
most gardens in the south. In the north 
most of them may require some winter 
protection. K. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TIIE GROM WELLS (LITHOSPERMUM). 
This interesting group of plants ought to 
be found in most rock gardens, especially 
so as their wants are few and their culti¬ 
vation is easy. A poor, sandy bank fac¬ 
ing the sun, a little leaf-mould to facili¬ 
tate their growth when freshly planted, 
and good drainage are demands within the 
reach of the smallest cultivator. The one 
thing to be avoided is lime, as the Groin- 
wells and lime disagree. 

For a background, Moltkia petriea, 
which grows into a neat round shrub some 
2 feet high, with violet-blue flowers, and 
Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, nearly 
2 feet in height and covered with bright- 
blue flowers, which appear early in the 
year and extend tlicir period of flowering 
throughout the spring and summer. L. 
rosmarinifolium comes from Italy, and is 
not quite so hardy as others of its race. 
Below may be placed Lithospermum 
graminifolium, lightest blue in colour, the 
flower - spikes produced in terminal 
clusters, and Litliosi>ermum prostratum, 
one of the finest forms, the plant covered 
with hundreds of deep-blue flowers. A 
Pleasing form of L. prostratum is one 
termed Heavenly Blue, distinctly bright 
light-blue in flower; but be careful when 
purchasing to obtain the true plant as 
nurserymen at times may sell you an inter¬ 
mediate form which has no character 
whatever. Next, Lithospermum purpureo- 
cmruleum may be placed on the outer 
edge of the plantation, as it is prostrate 
in form and shoots its creeping flower- 
stems along the ground. 

Where the Gromwells thrive they form 
large tufts, so plant generously and give 
them room to develop. At times the tips 
of the young plants assume a yellow 
colour, which indicates some dislike to the 
soil; but in a year or two this fault is 
often remedied by Nature. So let them 
grow on without disturbance, and give 
I them time to overcome their passing weak- 
| ness. R. H. Beamish. 

MONS. CORREVON’S NEW PRIMULAS. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —With reference to Mons. Corre- 
von’s note in your issue of September 4th, 
the now famous variety of P. capitata to 
which he refers is that which is now recog¬ 
nised as P. pseudo-capitata. It is a very 
much stronger plant, than the type, and 
has better coloured flowers. I have seen 
four forms of P. capitata, of which that 
strong farinose plant, which is still sup¬ 
plied by Irish nurserymen as the type, hut 
which Prof. Bayley Balfour distinguishes 
as P. Mooreana, seems to me to be by far 
the best. I have no such admiration for 
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the type, which seems weak aiul pallid be¬ 
side its stronger brothers, and the fourth 
form is minuter still. I wonder can it be 
1\ pusilia? 

Mens. Correvon’s seedling of 1’. Becsiana 
is undoubtedly 1\ x. Asthore of Lissadell 
or P. x. Edinensis of Edinburgh. This 
jiarticular cross is a natural one in my 
garden, and I found live self-sown sml- 
liugs of it in flower this season coining up 
between plants of P. Becsiana and 1*. 
Bulleyana. I have not seen in flower the 
seedlings of this cross, but judging from 
the children of P. x. Unique or P. x. Lisxa- 
dell hybrid we should get some tine 
things. 

I hfive seen Mrs. Cootes’ seedlings of 
P. Unique mentioned in your last issue, 
and they ore very fine, but I do not think 
they have recrossed; they are simply 
variations from seed of the original cross. 
I saw dozens of varying tints at Lissadell 
on plants raised from uncrossed P. Lissa- 
dell hybrid seed. Every i>ossible inter¬ 
mediate shade between the parents—P. 
pulverulenta and P. Cockburniana—was 
represented among them. 

I send you flowers of an interesting self- 
sown seedling of Potentilla nepalensis 
with large salmon flow’ers, quite unlike the 
magenta-pink of the parent (one of whose 
flowers I enclose for comparison). Possibly 
it has crossed itself with P. Tonguci, which 
was grown near. 

Murray IIornihrook. 

Knapton, Abbcyleix, Queen’s Co. 


ORCHID8. 

NOTES AND JtEPLIES. 

ipidendrunt prlsmatocarpum.— This de¬ 
serves the attention of amateurs, for it 
does not require a high temperature and is 
of easy culture. E. prlsmatocarpum is a 
summer-flowering species, the sepals and 
totals cream-yellow blotched with purple, 
the lip yellow and rose. This Epidendrum 
does not like frequent disturbance at the 
root, but at the same time the compost 
must be kept sweet, either by top-dressing 
or repotting w henever such an operation is 
required. Fresh soil is given when roots 
appear at the base of the current growth, 
and for a week or two little direct water¬ 
ing is needed until root-action becomes 
vigorous. Then ample supplies must be 
afforded until the bulbs are developed, 
when water should be given less frequently, 
but the plants ought not to be allowed to 
suffer from excessive drought.— Sadox. 

Dendrobium Victoria Regina. — The 
colour of the flowers of this is best 
described as violet-purple, with a w'hitish 
area at the base of the segments. The 
flowers are produced in the autumn 
months. It grows at 6,000 feet elevation. 
Growing at such a height it requires cool- 
house treatment in this country, and for 
this reason is a desirable plant for an 
amateur's cool-house. In this country it 
has been found to thrive when suspended 
about 2 feet from the roof glass. Frequent 
disturbance at the root is not recom¬ 
mended. It can be grown on rafts, in pots, 
or in pans. Good drainage is essential, 
the compost consisting of Osmunda fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss. When growing 
freely the roots must be kept moist, but 
when growth is less active not much water 
is required, but at no time must the plants 
be dried off like the deciduous group of 
Dendrobium.—B. 

Dendrobium aureum.— This is a spring¬ 
blooming species, and the flowers have a 
pleasing Primrose fragrance. Repotting 
should be carried out when roots are seen 
at the base of the new growth, using a 
mixture of Sphagnum Moss and Osmunda 
fibre. The plants may be grown either on I 


the stage or suspended from the roof, and 
where the former method is adopted 
ordinary flower-pots should be employed, 
but for the hitter, pans with wire handles 
attached are the most convenient. 
Copious supplies of water are needed dur¬ 
ing active growth, but when the pseudo¬ 
bulbs are fully matured only sufliciont 
need be given to prevent the bulbs from 
shrivelling. Throughout the year Dondro- 
biums require plenty of light, and artifi¬ 
cial shade will only be necessary for a few 
hours during the middle of the day while 
growth is in a young and tender state. 
When the plants are making their season’s 
growth a warm, moist atmosphere is 
needed, but directly the bulbs are de- 
vciiqied more air should be admitted to 
consolidate the bulbs. When at rest an 
average temperature of 55 degs. Fahr. will 
s u f lice.—B. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

Tin: autumn exhibition of the Society, 
held on the 16th ult. in the Royal 
Horticultural Ilall, Vincent Square, was, 
from every i>oint of view’, a great success. 
Never has an autumn show been more fully 
justified. Obviously the copious rains in 
July and August, succeeded by drier, 
warmer conditions, had suited the Rose, 
and the fact was clearly demonstrated by 
the wealth and variety displayed, and not 
a little also by the unique colour of the 
flowers.* Exhibitors came from far and 
near, Ireland and Scotland being well re¬ 
presented, as well as England. The larger 
classes were generally W’ell conte-ted. The 
basket classes we have never soc-u so fine 
before at this season. The two gold medal 
Roses came from Ireland. Messrs. William 
Paul and Son w’ere awarded the “ Cory 
Cup” for their new Rose, Paul’s Scarlet 
('limber. 

EXHIBITION BLOOMS JN BOXES. 

For thirty-six blooms, distinct varieties, 
nine exhibitors staged collections, the 
premier award going to Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, Ireland, 
for an excellent lot. Some outstanding 
varieties were Mrs. George Norwood (pink, 
very fragrant), Alexandra Hill Gray 
(yellow), Ed. Bohn me, Snow Queen, Hugh 
Dickson (fine red), Gloire de Chedane 
Guinoisseau, George Dickson, and Bertha 
Gaulis (good yellow). Second, Messrs. J. 
Cocker and Sous, Aberdeen, who showed 
good fiowei*s of Gloire de Chedane 
Guinoisseau (silver medal bloom), Corona¬ 
tion (flesh colour), Avoca (good red), 
Charles J. Grahame, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. 
Stanley Clark, and A. Hartmann. For 

Twelve Teas and Noisettes, distinct, Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, was first, whose 
best blooms were Mme. Constance Soupert 
(rich yellow with reddish suffusion), M. 
Jean Dupuy (very beautiful), Alexandra 
Hill Gray (yellow, silver medal), and 
Molly Sharman Crawford. Second, Mr. 
J. l'igg. Royston, Herts, whose Mme. 
Cochet, Marechal Niel, and W. R. Smith 
(white) were very good. 

In the class for five baskets of cut Roses 
fhe place of honour was taken by Messrs. 
Chaplin Brothers, Waltham Cross, with 
a fine lot, including Alexandra Hill 
Gray, Snow Queen, Hugh Dickson, Caro¬ 
line Testout, and George Dickson. Messrs. 
J Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, were in the 
second place, showing Avoca (red), Mrs. 
J. Laing, and Coronation (flesh). Third, 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast. The 
last-named firm led for twelve blooms of 
any Rose to be show r n in a basket, showing 
Hugh Dickson (a brilliant crimson) very 
finely. For 

Twelve distinct varieties, not more than 
seven stems of each (perpetual-flowering 
decorative sorts). First, Messrs. Alex. 


Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, who 
showed Duchess of Wellington (superb 
yellow), Mrs. Weinyes Quin (yellow), Red 
letter Day, Mrs. A. Tate, Harry Kirk, 
and Old Gold among others. For six dis¬ 
tinct varieties, similar conditions, Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, was first, his 
best blooms being Florence Ilaswell 
Veitch, L. C. Breslau, Mrs. J. Foster, and 
Mme. Antoine Marie. 

The class for nine baskets of cut Roses 
was one of the attractions of the show’, 
the four competing groups completely fill¬ 
ing a double-wddth table. In this Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast, led with u 
sui>erl) lot, comprising Lady Pirrie, Prince 
Charm fug. Golden Spray, Mme. Edouard 
Ilerriot, Irish Elegance, Mrs. Hugh Dick¬ 
son, Mrs. Robert Watson, Ulster Standard, 
and Mrs. G. Shawyer. Messrs. Chaplin 
Brothers, Waltham Cross, w’ere a good 
second. The class for five baskets of 
Roses, distinct, brought eight competitors, 
the forty baskets of blooms constituting 
a display alone. Here Mr. Elisha J. Hicks 
Usl with an excellent exhibit, his basket 
of Princess Mary (single crimson, gold 
$4)thers) lH‘ing one of the most brilliant 
exhibits of the meeting. The intense 
colour carries right to the base. Mr. 
Walter Easlea, Eastwood, Essex, w’as a 
good second, having Lady Hillingdon, 
Lady Pirrie, Mme. Ed. Ilerriot, Mrs. II. 
►Stevens (while), and Ophelia all in capital 
form. 

In the class for twenty-four distinct de¬ 
corative sorts (Polyantha and Pompon 
Roses excluded) there were two oomi>eti- 
tors, Mr. J. Mattock. Oxford, being first, 
having Irish Elegance, Marquise de Sinety, 
Ia>u iso Catherine Breslau, Beauty de 
Lyon, M. Paul Ixnle (deep rose, shaded 
yellow’, very pretty), Mme. Edouard 
Ilerriot, Irish Glory, Marie Vail Iloutte, 
Maharajah (very dark), Irish Flame, and 
Sunburst in an excellent set. 

GROUPS OF ROSES. 

These were particularly good through¬ 
out, and, in the main, excellently dis¬ 
played. For a representative group on 
the floor-space not exceeding 150 square 
feet Messrs. Hobbies, Dereham, were the 
only exhibitors, the firm securing the first 
prize (a gold medal and 40s. cash) for a 
tastefully-arranged group. Employing a 
groundwork of dw r arf Polynntlia and other 
sorts, and bordering the W’hole with 
Isolepis and Ferns, such as Rayon d’Or, 
Pharisaer, Mrs. A. Tate, Effective, Dana*, 
Lady Pirrie, and Melody were among 
those contributing their beauty. 

For a representative group on staging 
IS feet by 6 feet Messrs. W. and J. Browm, 
►Stamford and Peterborough, took premier 
place with an admirable group of beauti¬ 
fully fresh flowers in many distinct sorts. 
The more imi>osing were Lady Pirrie 
(which was shown splendidly throughout 
the exhibition), Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mrs. H. Stevens 
(a fine white), Duchess of Wellington 
(shapely yellow). Lady Hillingdon, and 
the richly-coloured Florence Haswell 
Veitch. Second, Mr. John Pigg, Royston, 
Herts, who arranged a magniiicent centre 
of Mine. Edouard Herriot, several hun¬ 
dred blooms of exceptional colour being 
employed in conjunction w’ith the white 
Molly Sharman Crawford. 

For a similar group on a space 20 feet 
by 3 feet Messrs. George Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, w’ore first wdtli an excellent 
display, the best beiug Willowmere 
(salmon-pink), Mme. Jean Dupuy (a 
charming combination of yellow with rosy 
outer itetals), Mine. Edouard Herriot. 
Rayon d’Or, Peace (a lovely cream), 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Lady Hilling¬ 
don, and Snow Queen (all very fine). 
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Second, Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Old 
Rose Gardens, Colchester. 

For thirty-six distinct varieties, all 
classes, including exhibition and decora¬ 
tive, Messrs. F. Cant and Co., Braiswick 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, were first, 
staging admirably of such as Rayon d’Or, 
Joseph Hill, Lady Hillingdon, A. R. 
Goodwin, Alexandra Hill Gray, Ecarlate 
(a brilliant red China Rose and an excel¬ 
lent bedder),* Mrs. Alfred Tate, Marie Van 
Houtte, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Second, Mr. J. Mattock, Oxford. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, was an 
excellent first in the interesting class for 
the hips of nine distinct species or varie¬ 
ties of Roses. His outstanding vase was 
o-ne of the new Chinese Rosa Moysei, 
whose nearly 3-inch-long orange-red fruits 
are urceolate, as remarkable for size as 
for their distinctive character. So striking 
a species is worth cultivating for its 
autumn effect alone. 

AMATEURS. 

For eighteen blooms, distinct varieties, 
Dr. T. E. Pallet, Earl's Colne, Essex, was 
first with a capital selection, Avoea, Snow 
Queen, George Dickson, Florence Pember¬ 
ton (excellent cream colour), Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, and Mildred Grant being some of 
the best. 

For twelve distinct varieties, limited to 
growers of fewer than 2,000 plants, Mr. 
R. de V. Pryor, Preston, Hitehin, was 
first, having excellent examples of Mine. 
Jules Gravereaux, Lady Barbara (palest 
pink), Augustus Hartmann (handsome 
red), Hugh Dickson, the very old Chas. 
Lefebvre (a fine dark variety rarely seen), 
and Mrs. Foley Ilobbs. Mr. J. Hart, 
Little Heath, Potter’s Bar, was second, 
his blooms of George Dickson securing the 
medal for the best II.T. in this section. 

For twelve distinct varieties, not fewer 
than three stems of each, space allowed 
6 feet by 3 feet, Mr. H. A. Darlington, 
rotter’s Bar, alone staged, his admirable 
group taking first prize. 

LADIES’ CLASS 
(TRADE MEMBERS ONLY). 

A decoration of cut Roses for dinner- 
table brought three competitors, Miss 
Chaplin, Waltham Cross, taking first and 
using chiefly Irish Elegance, Mrs. II. 
Drew% Longworth, and Mrs. A. Bide, 
Farnham, being awarded equal second 
prize, the former having Irish Elegance, 
the hitter Mme. Herriot. 

In the amateurs’ section seven tables 
competed, most of them quite artistically 
done. Mrs. Alex. Robinson, Carshaltou, 
was awarded first prize for a simple yet 
beautiful arrangement of Souvenir de 
Gustave Pratt (of sulphury-yellow tone 
with rose foliage). Mrs. L. Colston Hale, 
Warminster, second, with a mixture of 
Irish Elegance, Mme. Herriot, Old Gold, 
and the lovely yellow Iona Herdmann. 
Third, Mrs. A. D. Duff, who relied chiefly 
on Duchess of Wellington (a lovely yellow' 
Rose). Judges are so frequently charged 
with favouring large exhibits of almost 
all things that it is interesting to note 
that two tables done with large—quite 
handsome—flowers of Melody (a pale to 
saffron-yellow II.T. of great charm) were 
passed over and received no award. At 
the same time, these very tables exhibited 
one of the grandest Roses in the show and 
in a manner not equalled elsewhere. It is 
quite an indispensable. 

Gold medal Roses.— There were two of 
these—Golden Emblem H.T., suggestive in 
colour as shown of a pale Rayon d’Or, and 
Modesty, of creamy tone with i>each- 
blossom-colourod tips. Both came from 
Messrs. S. McGreedy and Son, Portadown, 
Ireland. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 16th. — Memiesias 
(Jive kinds), Ericas (in great variety). 
The Strawberry Tree, Honeysuckles 
(several). Myrtle, Clematis (many species 
and varieties). Rock Roses and Sun Roses 
(in variety), Mexican Orange, Daphne 
Cncorum, Hypericums (in variety), 
Wciyelas, Ceanothus (in variety), 
Veronicas (many varieties), Coronilla 
Emcrus, Arundo conspicua. Magnolia 
grandiflora, M. glauca, Hydrangeas (in 
variety), Sweet Jessamine, Yuccas, Hardy 
Fuchsias, Wistarias, Buddleias (in 
variety), Clerodendron trichotomum, 0. 
Fargesi, Berbcris nepalensis, Aralia 
spinosa, lndigoferas (in variety), 
Eupatorium Wcinmannianum, Tea, China, 
and Climbing Roses (in great variety), 
Vaccinium Vitis Idaa, Muhlenbeckia com- 
plexa, Berberidopsis coralline, Cocculus 
affinis, Perovskia atriplicifolia, Eccremo- 
carpits scatter, Catalpa bignonioides, Spar- 
tium juncc-um, Clethras (in variety), 
Colchicum autumnale, Crocus speciosus, 
Origanum hybridum, alpine and her¬ 
baceous Phloxes (in variety), Groniwells, 
Dwarf Campanula, Pratia Arenaria, 
Linarias, Silcncs (in variety), Felicia 
abyssinica, Androsaccs, Tunica Saxifraga, 
Pentstemons (in variety), Aquilegia 
Skinneri, .Ethionemas, Linums, Parony¬ 
chia polygonifolia, Alpine Veronicas, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Calaminthas, Alpine 
Coronillas Scabiosus (in variety), Oypso- 
philas, Montbretias (many kinds), 
Michaelmas Daisies (several species and 
varieties), Tiger Lilies, Kaffir IAly, Oxalis 
(in variety), Mazus Pumilio, Cape 
Hyacinths, Sedum Sieboldi, S. spectabile, 
Swan River Daisy, Pimpernels (in 
various colours). Acanthus Candelabrum, 
Dahlias (in variety), Anemone japonica 
(in several varieties), Mina lobata, Lava- 
tera trimestris (in variety), Tritomas (in 
great variety), Patnpas Grasses, Gladioli 
(various). Cosmos, Salpiglossis, Sweet 
Sultans, Godctias, Erigerons, Clematises 
(in variety), Helichrysums, Mexican 
Poppy, Poppies, Love in a Mist, Polygala 
Chamabuxus purpurea, Mescmbryanthe- 
mums (various colours), Portulaccas 
(various), Sweet Peas, Rudbeckias, Com- 
mclina cwlestis (two varieties), Ancliusa 
italica, A. myosotidiflora, Echinops, Plum¬ 
bago LarpenUc, Veronica Candida, Cali¬ 
fornian Fuchsia, Ipomwas (in variety), 
Chrysanthemum maximum (in variety), 
Gcums, Potent illas, Morina longi folia, 
Thaltctrum Delavayi, Gentiana acaulis, 
Salvias (in variety), Senecio tanghuiica, 
Heleniums, Sea Lavender, Perpetual and 
seedling Carnations (in variety). Berga¬ 
mot, Sea Hollies, Erodiums, Goat’s Rue, 
Monkshoods, Physostegia virginiana im¬ 
bricate, Eritrichium strictum, Lupinus 
nootkaensis. Tree Lupins, Polygonums, 
Sand Verbena, Crinutn Powelli (in 
variety). Shamrock Pea, Henry’s Lily, 
Lilium speciosum magnificum, Mina 
lobata, Transvaal Daisy (various colours), 
Dwarf Achilleas, Agatlicea ccelestis, 
Fuchsia fulgens, Nieretnbergia frutescens, 
Antirrhinums (in variety), Crocosmia i. - 
perialis. Cardinal Lobelias, Double and 
Single Arrow Head, Rope Grass (Restio), 
Chrysogonum virginianum, Antirrhinum 
Asarina, Stachys Corsica, Withania 
origanifolia. Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Ilelianthus, Lysimachias (in variety), 
Tradescantia virginica, Villarsia nym- 
phccoides. The Giant Reed, Mulgedium 
giganteum, Cornus canadensis. 

Work or the week. —A large number of 
the Scarlet Windflower having come to 
hand a place has been provided for the 
conns on the fringe of the Heath garden, 


where the sun reaches them for the 
greater part of the day. This deteriorates 
when planted in rich soil, and the same 
thing often happens when the conns are 
grown in good soils on rock gardens, so we 
now plant in the Grass, where it flowers 
every year in increasing numbers. It is 
usually planted where it gets the morning 
sun, and in the spring, with narcissi and 
Grape Hyacinths growing through it, a 
charming effect is obtained. A batch of 
large yellow Crocus has been planted in 
a broad band round the edge of a bed in 
the flower garden, and over these Cam¬ 
panula muralis has been planted to flower 
later. The bulbs of Crocus speciosus had 
started into growth and great care was 
necessary in the planting. A large hole 
was made with a crowbar, and after 
inserting the bulb the hole was filled with 
finely - prepared soil. The corms are 
planted fairly thickly amongst a group of 
the Crovvberry, which never grows more 
than a few inches high. A bed which had 
been occupied with Ten-week Stocks has 
now been cleared of these, the surface soil 
removed, and the lower part of the bed 
well broken up. Fresh soil has replaced 
that taken away, and with this have been 
well incorporated peat, sand, wood ashes, 
and lime for seedling Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions, which are intended to stand the 
winter. Perpetual Carnations planted out 
in April, and now flowering freely, are 
more attractive than the border varieties, 
and remain in bloom for a much longer 
period. Roses in the beds and on per¬ 
golas and fences are flowering very freely, 
and in many cases are more beautiful than 
in June and July. A few have been 
rather badly attacked by brown fungus, 
which has caused a shedding of leaves. A 
further batch of Chionodoxas has been put 
out during the week to complete the bed 
referred to in my former notes, and a few 
have been planted in a rather high retain¬ 
ing wall among summer leafing Ferns. A 
large batch of Sweet Williams has been 
planted out where to flower. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Muscats.— The advent of warmer 
and brighter weather has greatly aided the 
ripening and colouring of the berries, and 
in the course of another week or ten days 
they will be quite finished. The tempera¬ 
ture will then be lowered and an abund¬ 
ance of air in fine weather allowed to 
circulate through the house. So long as 
the Grapes remain on the Vines anything 
that is likely to require w r ater should be 
excluded from the house, and a mulch of 
short, dry litter laid on the surface of 
inner borders to prevent moisture rising. 
Outside borders had best be covered with 
something that will shed off rain-water. 
On dull, cool days less ventilation should 
be given, and a little fire-heat turned on if 
there is a likelihood of the temperature 
falling below 50 degs. The latter should 
be regarded as the minimum i>oint to 
which the temperature for ripe Muscats 
should be allowed to descend, either in th>* 
daytime or at night, as there is always a 
risk of “ spot ” attacking the berries if low 
temperatures are frequently indulged in. 
Once this malady puts in an appearance 
much loss of fruit ensues, which all the 
after care and ingenuity exercised by the 
grower are unable to arrest. A light shade 
afforded during brilliant sunshine suffices 
to avert shrivelling of the berries. To 
prevent birds and wasps attacking the 
fruit, coarse muslin should be tacked over 
the ventilator opening. The difficulty re¬ 
garding the closing of doors can be got 
over by removing the glass and substitut¬ 
ing muslin for the time being, or the doors 
may be taken away and others, consisting 
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for the most part of perforated zinc, or 
muslin stretched tight, tacked to the 
framework, which need only be lightly con¬ 
structed, hung in their place as a tem¬ 
porary measure. 

Late Black Hamburghs.— Where these 
have to be kept as long ns possible for 
autumn consumption some little care is 
necessary to accomplish that end. In the 
first place a cool temperuture Is required 
to avert shrivelling and the atmosphere 
kept dry to prevent damping of the berries 
faking place. Shading the roof is the best 
means to ensure the first requisite, which 
will also preserve colour. Covering the 
surface of the border will keep down damp, 
and the employment of a little artificial 
warmth In dull, cold weather will ensure a 
circulation of dry air In the second case. 
On foggy or cool nights the front 
ventilators are best closed, air being ad¬ 
mitted at the apex only. Another im- 


at the front and top of the house, Is essen¬ 
tial, and must be continued until the 
colouring of the berries is complete. On 
foggy nights front air must be dispensed 
with. If the bunches are much shaded 
by foliage this, to allow of the sun 
playing on the fruit, should be carefully 
tied on one side. The borders require the 
same attention as heretofore, only when 
the Grapes are finished plain water alone 
is needed and a mulch of litter placed on 
the surface for the twofold purpose of con¬ 
serving moisture and arresting Its rising 
and causing trouble in the way of decay 
amongst the berries. 

Apple and Pear gathering. -Every few 
days attention has to be directed to this 
matter as the earlier ri{>ening varieties 
are, under the influence of the heat and 
sunshine now being experienced, fast 
maturing. The remainder of Williams' 
and Souvenir de Congrds Pears will there- 



The Arabian Star oj Bethlehem (Ornithogalum arabicum). 


lortant detail is not to let the temperature 
fall below 45 degs. 

Other late Crapes. — Varieties such as 
Black Alicante and Gros Maroc have 
finished colouring, but require unotlier 
fortnight or three weeks of the same kind 
of treatment that has up to the present 
been accorded them, to improve the 
flavour which, however handsome and 
attractive both bunches and berries are in 
either case, is not first rate. The tempera¬ 
ture for both should then be lowered or 
shrivelling will ensue. Alnwick Seedling, 
which is a much higher flavoured Grape, 
if more difficult to manage at setting time, 
requires a cooler temperature as soon as 
colouring and finish are perfected, other¬ 
wise the berries nre apt to shrink and 
shrivel. Lady Downe’s requires a longer 
season than either of the foregoing in 
which to finish, while Gros Colman is 
longer In colouring than all. In both 
coses artificial heat combined with a free 
current of air in favourable weather, both 


fore be gathered and carefully placed on 
the shelves in the fruit-room, and Jersey 
Gratioli and Beurr£ d’Amnnlis also to 
form a succession to the former. In a 
fortnight’s time the forwardest fruits of 
Pitmaston Duchess will be stored. By 
gathering a little in advance the acidity 
objected to by many in this Pear when 
ripe is then much less apparent. Of 
Apples, those of the Lord Suffiehl tj ,r e 
have been gathered, while Eckliuville 
Seedling will shortly follow\ That fine 
dessert variety, Jumes Grieve, is now In 
fit condition for storing and will shortly be 
ready for the table. Summer Golden 
Pippin, of which there is, ns usual, an 
abundant crop, has been gathered, but, un¬ 
fortunately, the flavour of tills Apple 
soon deteriorates, w T hieh necessitates its 
being used quickly. The high-coloured 
Worcester Pearmain, to which birds and 
wasps are so partial, is another variety 
now ready for storing. All these early- 
maturing fruits are so placed in the fruit- 


room that the best positions are left 
vacant for those which have to be 
gathered and stored later on. To keep 
the structure as cool as possible nil 
ventilators are for the time being kept 
wide open. The floor in my case being 
always in a moist condition, there is suf¬ 
ficient humidity present in the atmosphere 
to avert shrivelling at all times. Were 
this not so the floor would lie occasionally 
sprinkled with water, particularly when 
the outer air is warm and dry. . 

Flower garden.— Lobelias now being past 
their best will be removed and the beds 
vacated by them filled with spring-flower¬ 
ing plants. Borders in which Ten-week 
Stocks and Asters have been grown for 
summer display will, now that they are 
passing out of flower, be filled with the 
choicer varieties of Wallflowers. These 
will be settled into place wiih a good soak¬ 
ing of winter 

Violets.—Both beds and frames will now' 
be prepared for these, the former by being 
levelled nnd made good round the out¬ 
sides where necessary, so that the frames 
can be conveniently got at for the gather¬ 
ing of the flow'ers. The frames will Ik* 
subjected to a good cleaning, the glass 
especially. Spent hot-beds on which enrly 
vegetables were forced last spring nre 
utilised for this puri>ose, as they con¬ 
tain just a sufficiency of Intent warmth to 
benefit, the roots of the Violets nnd give 
them a good start. The frames are filled 
to within 9 inches of the glass with suit¬ 
able compost, nnd the plants when set out 
in this will then be nbout 5 inches 
distant from it. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches. — The fruit, having all been 
, gathered, the old fruiting wood will be 
l cut out, thus allowing the remaining 
| shoots to get thoroughly ripened. Trees 
that have been growing too freely and not 
fruiting well may now be root-pruned, 
only doing one-half if the trees arc large, 
leaving the other half until next season. 

Strawberry beds. — Hoe the surface of 
the ground nnd go over them again to re- 
| move runners, nnd should the weather con¬ 
tinue dry afford a liberal application of 
water, to be repented if required, especi¬ 
ally with recently put out plants. A 
mulching of decayed manure applied im¬ 
mediately after the taking off of runners, 
as well as feeding the plants, is of great 
assistance in dry weather, and if not put 
i on at that time it will be an advantage to 
! do so now, ns whatever stimulating pro¬ 
perties it contains will be washed down to 
the roots with the winter rains. 

The gathering of Apples and Pears now 
requires special attention. Each variety 
must be gathered when it is ripe. Fruit 
gathered too soon never attains the colour 
and flavour ns does that left long enough 
on the trees. The work of gathering 
Apples and Pears must be done only when 
| the fruit is dry; on no account touch them 
w'hen w’et, whether this is caused by dew 
or rain. Exercise every care so as not to 
bruise the fruit. For the present freely 
i ventilate the fruit-room to carry off the 
moisture that always appears to collect 
about newdy-gathered Apples. 

Uliums.— Bulbs of Lilium longiflorum 
Formosauum, if required to flower early, 
should be potted up ns soon ns received, 
placing one bulb in a 7-inch pot or three 
in a 9-inch pot, leaving space for a top¬ 
dressing of soil when the stems have 
grow'n about 9 inches high. It is essential 
that the pots be clean and well drained. 
The potting compost should consist of 
good fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, and 
! decayed manure and coarse sand. After 
I potting they should be set In a cold frame 
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and the pots just covered with leaf-soil, or 
ashes that have been well weathered 
(never use fresh ashes, as they often con¬ 
tain poisonous gases). Remove the cover¬ 
ing as soon as signs of growth appear. 
Batches may be introduced into gentle 
heat as required, slightly increasing the 
temperature as growth advances. The 
earliest batch may be had in flower by the 
end of February or early in March. 

Frees!as. —As soon as these start into 
growth the covering material should be 
removed or the growths will become 
weakened. Expose them to all the light 
and air possible to ensure a sturdy growth, 
and when colder weather sets in remove 
them to a shelf in a light, well-ventilated 
house. Watering must be done with care, 
for Freeslas are very impatient of over¬ 
watering. rarely succeeding well if this 
happens. The plants require to be kept 
growing steadily, but at no time must they 
be subjected to an excessive degree of 
heat. An atmospheric temperature at 
night of 50 degs. to 55 dogs, is quite suffi¬ 
cient during the winter months. 

Primula sinensis.— These plants should 
now be removed from the cold frames to 
a light and airy structure, where they can 
be protected against frost and damp. Wash 
the pots and set the plants well apart to 
allow sufficient light and air to pass 
amongst them. 

Cyclamens.— The earliest batch of these 
should be housed without delay, keeping 
them on the shady side of the house. If 
the roots are well round the sides of the 
pots a little liquid cow manure may be 
given occasionally, alternating it with 
soot-water. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias should be 
carefully lifted with the fork, leaving the 
growth intact, and laying on the border of 

cool reach-house or vinery until the 
stems leave the corms easily. These may 
then be stored away in dry sand in boxes 
and placed in a dry. frost-proof room or 
shed for the winter until spring, when they 
may be started into growth as required. 
Cannas may be lifted and the growth 
shortened back to within fi inches of the 
roots, boxed up and wintered in the same 
way or in a cool house, but these should 
always be kept moderately dry. 

Standard Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Pelar¬ 
goniums, etc., that were plunged in their 
pots should have the roots trimmed off 
from the pots, the pots washed, and the 
plants pruned to the hard wood. They 
should then be placed closely together in 
a cool house or deep pit. Occasional 
syringing when the weather is fine and 
shade from bright sunshine will assist the 
plants to recover from the severe check. 
Those which were knocked out of the pots 
before planting should be put into pots of 
the smallest size possible. As soon as the 
plants have been removed from the beds 
the soil should either be deeply dug or 
trenched. In either case a liberal applica¬ 
tion of manure is necessary to the beds 
which are to be filled with the stronger¬ 
growing plants. When this has been done 
the beds should at once be planted with 
spring-flowering subjects. 

Border Carnations which were severed 
from the parent plants a fortnight ago are 
thoroughly well rooted and will now be 
planted out in beds and borders prepared 
for their reception. If the ground Is dry 
they should be well watered before they 
are lifted, and planted out 15 inches apart. 
When planting make quite firm, taking 
care not to break off the “tongue” with 
roots attached. Carnations planted out at 
this time get well established before 
winter. In cold, low-lying gardens it may 
be necessary to pot them' up and winter 


them in cold frames. If planted out now 
care should be taken to reserve spare 
plants to make up possible blanks in the 
spring. 

Transplanting trees and shrubs.— Where 
much transplanting has to be done a start 
may now be made with Evergreens, pro¬ 
vided the soil is sufficiently moist for the 
purpose. Early transplanting is greatly 
to be recommended, especially in the case 
of the Evergreen species. The use of a 
strong manure in the soil is not advisable, 
and any addition to the rooting medium 
should be such as will favour the forma¬ 
tion of roots rather than leaves. If the 
plants have received attention during their 
growing period in the matter of pinching 
and training no branch-pruning will be 
needed. It is not advisable; as a rule, 
when lifting plants to prune them, but all 
long, coarse roots should be shortened 
with a sharp knife. When planting, do 
so firmly, and allow ample room for each 
plant to fully develop. 

Onions.— All Onions are now in the 
store, and advantage will be taken of wet 
days to clean and rope them. This is the 
best way of preserving them in good con¬ 
dition until next spring. The bulbs are 
kept distinct in respect to variety and 
roped according to size. Any bulbs which 
appear unlikely to keep well, especially 
those with thick necks, are put on one 
side for immediate use. After roping 
they will be suspended in a cool shed. 

Autumn-sown Onions should be hoed 
frequently and any weeds found amongst 
the plants pulled out. An occasional dust¬ 
ing of fresh soot is very beneficial. 

Cabbage.— The latest batch of Cabbage 
will now be planted out in well-prepared 
ground. The rows are made 20 inches 
apart and the plants set at distances of 
1 foot in the rows. Any vacancies in the 
earlier plantation will be made good and 
the hoe used frequently. A few surplus 
plants from the seed-bed will be pricked 
into small beds, where protection can be 
afforded in severe weather. These will 
prove valuable for filling vacancies in the 
early spring. 

French Beans growing in open borders 
should have some protection afforded them 
on cold nights, so that pods may be 
gathered from them as far into the autumn 
as possible. Gather the pods whilst they 
are quite young, whether required for use 
or not, so that the plants may continue in 
bearing. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Materials for cuttings.— The cutting sea¬ 
son is once more at hand, and It is very 
advisable to get under cover a sufficient 
quantity of the materials which from 
time to time will be needed for this pur¬ 
pose. Too much stress, I think, Is laid 
upon the necessity of using fresh loam for 
cuttings. Quite as good results may be 
obtained if the odds and ends of soil 
which, somehow or another, always seem 
to collect in the neighbourhood of the 
turf-hill are utilised. After all, the soil 
is merely the rooting medium, and Is, or 
should be. replaced by a soil of better 
quality when growth is again on the move 
in spring. Lot these odds and ends be 
put through a f-inch-mesh sieve, and 
allow a certain proportion of leaf-mould 
of the same degree of fineness, with 
plentv of good sharp sand, and it will be 
found the majority of cuttings will do 
quite well. Here we use sea-sand of a 
sharp and rather shelly texture, which is 
obtained from the beach a short distance 
away. Sea-sand is by some considered to 
be rather dangerous unless washed, but I 
have used it just as it comes from the 


bay (in which it is covered at every tide) 
for many years without any visible evil 
effects either among cuttings or in the case 
of pot-plants. Cutting-boxes were over¬ 
hauled in the course of the week, and any 
necessary repairs effected among those 
which were worth mending. Cold frames 
intended for the reception of cuttings were 
seen to, a little fresh, sweet soil given to 
the surface of the beds where needful, and 
a i inch of sand spread smoothly and 
equally over all. Sashes, meantime, will 
be kept off, unless very heavy rains 
should occur before the frames are re¬ 
quired. Cuttings in most instances are 
plentiful, but owing to the vagaries of the 
season they are not as yet quite hard 
enough to be satisfactory. It is of very 
little use putting in soft and sappy 
cuttings, so that, although the season 
wears on, a little delay will not in this 
case be dangerous. 

Vegetable garden.— In the course of the 
week a considerable amount of time was 
devoted to the vegetable quarters, which, 
owing to pressure of work in other direc¬ 
tions, had been rather over-looked for a 
week or two. Asparagus, now ripening 
off nicely, was thoroughly cleaned — it 
is hojted for the final time of the season. 
A good sprinkling of soot and artificial 
manure in equal proportions w r as given to 
the beds on a rather showery day, and it 
Is intended by nnd bye. when cutting over 
is completed, to afford the beds a top¬ 
dressing of old vegetable mould from the 
rot-heap, in a finely - riddled condition. 
Lines of siient Peas were cleared off. the 
straw being heaped in the centre of the 
break with a view to trenching it down 
when the quarter is attended to, which 
will be the case shortly. In the mean¬ 
time, to make an end of seedling weeds, the 
hoe was run over the break and the sun 
soon disposed of them. More Celery was 
tied and earthed up for the first time ; the 
weather was very suitable for this purpose 
and the soil in excellent condition. Spring- 
sown Onions—that is, those raised in heat 
—were pulled and laid out thinly to 
mature. Despite the out-and-in character 
of the season the crop is a bulky one. 
twelve bulbs—admittedly picked samples— 
scaling a few ounces over 29 lb. The 
general average would probably be about 
If lb., or slightly more—this, too, with¬ 
out any special attention being given to 
the bOd. Similar crops are common in this 
locality, so that the season would appear 
to have been highly favourable to the 
development of Onions. All the breaks of 
winter vegetables were cleaned and hoed, 
and Leeks had more soil drawn up to the 
stems. A few lines of Cabbages were got 
out and Cauliflowers were pricked off into 
a cold frame In which they will pass the 
winter. French Beans are being kept 
closely pickl'd, the crop being in excess of 
requirements. 

Tomatoes In pots. — Watering is now 
being done only sufficiently to keep the 
plants healthy. The crop has been heavy 
but individual fruits are considerably 
smaller than usual. The trusses set with 
remarkable freedom and the clusters were 
large. Probably it might have been of 
benefit to thin the bunches, but it was 
overlooked until it was too late. When 
only the top bunches remain these will ho 
cut whether ripe or not. If green when 
hung up in the roof of the house, or laid 
upon a shelf, they ripen off well enough 
and the colour is not inferior to that of 
fruits ripened upon the plants In the usual 
way. 

Melons In frames have not this season 
been a great success. The lack of sun 
has been altogether against Melon grow¬ 
ing in frames, nnd even when artificial 
heat is applied it does not supply the want 
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of sunshine. Water is now given sparingly, 
and the pipes are warmed up every night, 
while a chink of ventilation is permitted 
to remain regularly at the top of the 
sashes, which is, of course, increased 
during the hours of sunshine. 

Vines In pots are now out of doors, in 
order that they may finish their growth, 
and for the purpose of maturing the 
wood. Very careful attention is needed 
in respect of moisture, for if the canes 
are allowed to become dry they will 
always be a disappointment. While plung¬ 
ing is quite permissible in the case of most 
plants put out of doors to ripen off, it is, 
I think, the better way not to follow this 
procedure in the case of pot Vines. The 
pots ought to be placed on slates broad 
enough to prevent worms from finding an 
entrance through the drainage holes. 

Figs in pots.— Any repotting needful 
may now be attended to, and the general 
remarks concerning Vines in pots are 
equally applicable to Figs. 

Nectarines on walls are a good crop, 
and the fruits are remarkably well 
coloured. This Is especially the case as 
regards Stanwick Elruge and Humboldt, 
the fruits of which are finely and uni¬ 
formly tinted. The period of ripening, 
however, is later than usual, and during 
the week any foliage which obscured or 
overhung the fruits was removed in order 
to admit all the sunshine possible. 

Parsley and Lettuces In frames.— In the 
ease of these two useful things the sashes 
are, as yet, kept off. Growth in both in¬ 
stances is well maintained, and by ex¬ 
posure for ns long a time as possible the 
plants, especially those of Lettuces, are 
hardened up, and have a better chance of 
resisting damp, which Is sometimes trouble¬ 
some. 

Spanish Irises In frames.— These having 
now matured their foliage, the cor ms 
have been relieved of withered stems and 
leaves. The conns do not seem to suffer 
if left in the bed undisturbed, and, ^s 
a rule, they bloom well. After clean¬ 
ing. a top-dressing of light and rich 
soil to a depth of a couple of Inches was 
given, and. should it be necessary, a crop 
of Mustard and Tress can be taken from 
the surface without detriment to the 
Irises. 

Preparing for frost. — Mats and other 
protecting materials were overhauled In 
the course of the week. In this, as in all 
other matters connected with the garden, 
a little foresight sometimes prevents con¬ 
fusion, and possibly damage, at a later 
time. Sashes, etc., must be made weather- 
tight as far as possible, and while there 
is yet no immediate hurry it is Just as 
well to be prepared. 

Wallflowers have made robust growth 
and are fit to go out almost at any time. 
Strong plants have had the leading shoot 
pinched in order to concentrate their 
vigour on the side shoots and to maintain 
n bushy habit. A look-oyer from time to 
time is advisable, more especially when 
Wallflowers are growii, as is the case here, 
in beds in cold frames. 

Narines. —These showy bulbous plants 
are showing signs of blooming, and a re¬ 
newal of watering must now be resorted 
to. There are several very fine things 
among the Nerines, and, if their duration 
Is brief, yet they are among the most effec¬ 
tive of our bulbous greenhouse subjects, 
and might well be more popular than they 
are if their merits and the ease with which 
they can be cultivated were more widely 
known than is, apparently, the case. 

Chrysanthemums. —No relaxation in the 
attention which Chrysanthemums require 
must be allowed. Inattention to details 
always spells disaster, and now that the 





Advantageous—Patriotic—Buying 

is to your profit and that of your country, but unconsidered saving or 
spending is neither patriotic nor profitable. 

When you buy—you invest. When you buy to advantage you invest 
well. Sound investments result in profits. Therefore when you buy to 
advantage you are making profits. 

Unconsidered—mechanical—saving is a negative process. If you have 
a shilling in a stocking on Jan. t st it will still be only a shilling on Dec. 31 st. 
By neglecting to use that shilling in advantageous buying you therefore 
lose money. 

True I isn’t it ? 

When to buy. 

All the Rothschilds, Pierpont Morgans, and Carnegies of the world 
owe their wealth to the fact that they know "when to buy,” and, 
conversely, of course, when to sell. 

There’s a very simple rule—When the goods offered are worth more than 
the price is worth to you, then is the time to buy. 

Needs judgment. Yes. So does financial investment. But people who 
are not in a position to judge—make money. They take advice from a 
broker—an agent. Honest agents make money when their client’s 
business prospers. They lose when the customer loses; 

Just here is where Bees Ltd. come in. Better than dealing with agents 
you deal direct with principals* But the essential fact remains the same. 
Bees Ltd prosper when you are profiting. You make money when you 
buy to advantage. Bees advise you when and what you can buy 
advantageously. Therefore it can't pay Bees Ltd. to sell you anything 
which is not worth more to you than the price you pay for it. 

That's sound business logic. 

But there’s another matter. 

This country is now a huge munition workshop. Most of us are making 
munitions. Some are making projectiles, others material for propulsion. 
Amongst other things “ silver bullets." 

You want—we all want—an adequate supply of munitions as a means to 
a desired end. You would consider it traitorous to help the enemy—to 
buy alien goods. But have you thought that it is just as unpatriotic to send 
your " silver bullets ” to neutrals in preference to keeping them in the 
Mother Country ? 

About Ten Thousand Pounds in wages alone has been paid by Bees Lt J. 
during the past 12 war months to produce the finest roses and plants and 
to give you the best seeds and bulbs the country is capable of. 

That sum of money is helping—through many channels—to finance this 
war. Add to it the rents, rates and taxes, and hundred other business 
expenses and you get a considerable total. 

Are you buying Patriotically and to Advantage ? There is no occasion 
to do the one without the other. If not will you start NOW ? You can 
be sure that your money is mak ; ng ‘‘silver bullets” if you buy from Bees. 

You can also be sure that you will buy to Advantage, because Bees Ltd. 
are "right here” and will be here to talk business with you next year and 
for many years to come. And, to clinch the matter. Bees guarantee 
satisfaction or money back. 

Please see advert, on page iii., or write for Catalogues. 

Do it NOW. 44 Lest you Forget.” 





175b, Mill St., LIVERPOOL 
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earlier buds are plumping up, a close 
watch is imperative. On the earliest 
signs of colour it is advisable to get the 
plants under cover, for rain will inevitably 
spoil the developing flower. Those who 
may be exhibiting will find that if the 
plants are housed round about September 
26th the flowers will be just rbout right 
for the earlier shows in November. I am 
not among those who decry flower shows 
at the present time. On the contrary, 
those societies which are “ carrying on ” 
as usual are, I venture to think, doing 
considerable service in providing an enter¬ 
tainment to the public which, by no stretch 
of imagination, can be called harmful. 
Therefore those who may be about to try 
their fortune in the exhibition arena might 
very well try to bring their blooms up to 
the highest pitch of excellence in order 
that the pleasure of observers may be en¬ 
hanced. It is now necessary to be careful 
in respect of stimulants. Little, weak, 
and often will be found the best practice 
until the blooms are ha If-expanded, after 
which time clear water in reasonable 
quantities is all that is required. As the 
flowers expand a light temporary shading 
which can be removed in dull weather will 
be found of much service in the case of 
the more delicate colours. After housing, 
ventilation must be ample by night and by 
day. W. McGuffoo. 

Bnlmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Roots Of neighbour’s trees (Nuisance).— 
You attribute the ownership of the trees 
to your neighbour, but it may be that you 
yourself have some interest in the owner¬ 
ship, as it has been held that a tree be¬ 
longs to the man from whose soil it takes 
the principal part of its nourishment. 
There have been cases in which tree 
ownership has been in dispute, but I do 
not recall any decision on such a claim as 
you now make, i.e., for compensation in 
respect of damage done to your land by 
the roots of Poplar-trees belonging to your 
neighbour. However, it appears to me 
that you are entitled to prune these long 
roots to such an extent as is necessary to 
prevent them from doing damage to your 
lawn. It should, however, be done 
prudently, and not in such manner as to 
ruin the trees, especially if they have been 
standing where they are for a period of 
twenty years, during which time they have 
been taking nourishment from your soil. 
It might be well, in the first instance, to 
write your neighbour to do what is neces¬ 
sary, and then, if he refuses, do it your¬ 
self. I am afraid an action for damages 
would hardly be maintainable against him 
under the circumstances, and it would be 
better to place yourself in the position of 
defendant in such a case as this.— 
Barrister. 

Overhanging fruit (Poire). — Certainly 
not. The fruit belongs to the owner of 
the tree, and the fact that some of it 
hangs over your side of the fence does not 
justify you in picking it. You might, with 
equal propriety, claim to cut the horsehair 
from the tail of your neighbour’s steed if 
it happened to be on your side of the fence. 
What you have, perhaps, got in mind is 
the question of a neighbour’s right to cut 
or lop overhanging boughs which are a 
nuisance; that can be done, of course, but 
the owner of the tree or hedge must first 
be given an opportunity of abating the 
nuisance. That, however, is an altogether 
different thing from claiming the ri. to 
take away as much of the fruit from a 
neighbour’s tree as happens to overhang 
your own garden. To do so would be 
larceny.— Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Caper Spurge (J. D.).— No; the plant 
you have is not the Gaper (Capparis epinoea), 
but the Caper Spurge (Euphorbia). The name 
Caper plant is often given to the latter, but 
it is a serious error to make, as the Spurges 
are poisonous. It is the flower-buds and not 
the seed vessels of Capparie spinosa that form 
the " Capers ” of commerce. 

Rose foliage (E. L. P.).—The foliage eent 
appears to be that of the Rose Hugh Dickson. 
It is not unusual for this variety to produce 
strong flowerless growths. If you retain such 
shoot* a good length, say 3 feet to 4 feet at 
pruning time, they will bloom next season. If 
you are certain there are no flower-buds it 
would be advisable to pinch out the points in 
order to encourage ripening. 

Tropseolum polyphyllum (E. D.). —This is 
not a very difficult plant to grow. It requires 
a free soil, and at the same time perfect 
drainage. It succeeds well on a rockwork, for 
which position its habit of growth better fits 
it than for training to trellis-work. Plant the 
bulbs about March, choosing a sunny, well- 
drained situation; or, if such does not natur¬ 
ally exist, form a raised mound, setting the 
tubers somewhat deeply in the soil. If the 
tubers are strong they should give a good dis¬ 
play of bloom the first year. 

Marigolds (Robert Greening). —Quite a large 
number of these come practically true from 
seeds, more particularly as grown on a large 
scale for the purpose. There are several types, 
differing in habit and in other ways. The 
double African varieties are of tall growth 
2* feet or so. and self coloured, orange and 
lemon chiefly. The double French have smaller 
flowers, and apart from the self colours em¬ 
brace others which are striped, shaded, or 
sometimes spotted. There are also single 
French varieties. Legion of Honour, Silver 
King, and Star of India being some of them. 
All are offered in separate colours by leading 
seedsmen, and when well erown are a rather 
considerable attraction. Those sent appear to 
represent a rather poor mixture of the double 
French varieties. 

Prame for Antirrhinum cuttings (A. B. 

TJndsau). —Unless you have a special strain 
you desire to perpetuate by means of cuttings, 
we think you would find seedling raising more 
profitable and more prodigal of good results. 
The best strains of these flowers come prac¬ 
tically true from seeds, and are available in 
dwarf, medium, and tall varieties. A cutting 
bed. if in a sunny position and fairly dry, as 
it should be for winter, might be started with 
a 3-inch layer of coal ashes, over which a 
3 inches deep bed of moderately fine sandy 
soil should he placed. If plenty of sand is at 
hand place a * inch thick laver on the surface. 
Arrange the surface quite level, and make it 
moderately firm, keeping it not more than 
9 inches from the glass. Young—i.e., un¬ 
flowered—3 inches long shoots make the best 
cuttings, and plants that have flowered early 
and been cut back are those most likely to 
produce them in quantity and of the right 
kind. They should be got in during the pre¬ 
sent month. After insertion give a thorough 
soaking of water and keep the frame quite 

c.ose TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Honeysuckle CE. 7?.).—Without see¬ 
ing the plant it is impoesible for us to say 
what should be done to a " very tangled 
specimen. Get a good local gardener to see to 
it for you. " E. B." should in future send full 
name with inquiries. 

FRUIT. 

Air-roots on Vines (Anon). —These are gener¬ 
ally caused by too much moisture in the 
atmosphere and insufficient ventilation. In 
addition to this cause there is very often in 
concction therewith a sluggish condition of 
the roots in the border, the outcome probably 
of deep rooting in damp soil. Air-roots on 
Vines are not necessarily injurious, and the 
remedy will be found in improved ventilation 
and by encouraging the roots to keep near the 
surface of the border. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes bursting (E.). —Cracking of fruit 
of any kind when ripening is generally owing 
to an excess of moisture in the soil when the 
crop is finishing. In some cases this may 
have been brought into greater prominence by 
previous dryness, causing a tightening of the 
skin. It is always good practice to give Toma¬ 
toes in pots a rich top-dressing just when the 
fruits begin to ripen. This enables the plants 
to finish off the fruit properly, without any 
special aid from the water-pot, beyond what 
is customary for health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poultry manure (Doubtful).— Do not believe 
it. Poultrv droppings form a most valuable 
manure. It is not easy to fix a definite price, 
because it is found in such a variable condi¬ 
tion. the percentage of moisture being very 
much greater in some samples than in others. 
A good dry manure that has been well stored 
may with advantage be used for almost any 
purpose in the garden—just like guano, in 
fact, though we do not suggest that it is 
equally valuable. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


H. F. White. —Not so far as we know and no 

danger should be apprehended. - J. Lanyon. 

—Your best plan will be to consult a horticul¬ 
tural builder in your neighbourhood, or get a 
practical gardener who oan visit your garden 

to advise you.- A. Sandars .—No way so good 

as apprenticeship in a good and varied private 
garden, of which there are many in our land. 

Only a few books are essential.- Mrs. Oates. 

—Your query re pruning hedge of Bourbon 
Roses was answered in our issue of September 
11th (p. 559). A house is all the drier if covered 

with Ivy.- A Glasgow Reader. —1. We should 

advise you to procure a copy of “ Vines and 
Vine Culture," price 5s. 6d., poet free. This 
can be had from Mrs. Barron, 13. Sutton Court 
Road, Chiswick, London, W. 2. As you cannot 
get ashes, then you may use leaf-soil or Cocoa- 
fibre. When sending queries always give name 

and address.- Mrs. Ecnry Saunders .—Your 

best plan will be to consult a horticultural 

builder.- Chas. Yates .—In the summer the 

hours are in most gardens from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m , vrith an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner. In many places a weekly half¬ 
holiday is now given, arrangements being 
made as to watering, etc. In the case of 
the foreman and journeymen all .overtime and 
Sunday duty should be paid for. In the winter 
the hours are generally from daylight to dark, 
with three-quarters of an hour for breakfast 
and an hour for dinner, duty on Sundays and 
attending to the fires, etc., being taken by the 
men in turn. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRTTXT8. 


Names of plants. —Miss E. Chamberlain .— 
We cannot undertake to name Roses. The 
only way is to compare the flowers with 

those growing in a large collection.- 

A. M. L. B. G. L. — a. Aster Amellus var.; b. 
Malva moschata alba; c. Campanula rapuncu- 

loides.- Miss Mercer. —1, Salvia Grabami; 2, 

Saponaria officinalis fl. pi.; 3 and 4. next issue. 

-- G .—Sedum epectabile.- B. G. —1, Echeveria 

retusa: 2. Ceanothus azureus; 3, Saponaria 

officinalis; 4. Monarda didyma.- B. C. J?.—1. 

Sedum spectabile; 2, Sedum Sieboldi varie- 
gatum: 3, Polygonum cuspidatum; 4. Escal- 

lonia macrantha.- R. T. W. —1. Helianthus 

rigidus; 2. Clerodendron triehotomum; 3. Aster 
Amellus: 4, Maiden’s Wreath (FranCoa ramosa). 

- S. S. —1, Begonia metallica; 2. Sedum 

carneum variegatum; 3. Scabiosa atropur- 

purea; 4. Veronica rupestris.- W. J. Bisnov. 

—The foliage and seed vessels greatly resemble 
those of a Viscaria, but in the absence of 
flowers we are unable to name the particular 

variety to which they belong.- Sunset.— No. 

3 is, we think. Juniperus Bedfordiana glauca. 
The inclusion of cones or fruit with branchlets 
would have enabled us to have given a more 
definite opinion. 

Names of fruits.— Fish .—Plum Kirke’s.- 

Syntax. —We do not undertake to name fruits 
when only single specimens are sent. See our 

rules to correspondents.- E. L .-—Apples : 1. 

Warner’s King: 2. Cox’s Pomona; 3, Ecklinville 
Seedling; 4, Northern Greening. We regret 
being tinable to name any work at a reason¬ 
able price which gives coloured illustrations of 
the different varieties of Apples up to date. In 
the “ Herefordshire Pomona,” a large number 
of Apples and Pears are figured in colour, but 
varieties of recent introduction are not in¬ 
cluded. This work was published in 1878 and 
is very expensive, but you may perhaps be 
able to obtain a second-hand copy, as it is 
now out of print. In " The Fruit Garden." 
diagrams of the leading varieties of Apples are 
given at the end of the book. The price of 

this is 13s., post free.- Sunset. —Pears: 1, 

William’s Bon Chretien; 2. Comte de Lamy.- 

R. M. —Pears: 2. William’s Bon Chretien; 1, 3. 

and 4 are too poor and immature for naming.- 

E. J .—Apnles : 1, Worcester Pearmain; 2 Lord 
Suffield; 3. DuchesB of Oldenburgh: 4, Devon¬ 
shire Qnarrenden.- T. J. A .—Apples: 1. Lord 

Suffield; 2. Ke«w r ick Codlin; 3. Irish Peach; 4, 

Ribston Pippin.- F. A. T. D. —1. Fearn’s 

Pippin: 2 and 4 and one of No. 3. Yorkshire 
Greening. Green Anple, one of No. 3, Northern 
Greening; a very late variety. 


The war and advertising.— Speaking 
recently to a nurseryman who, up till now, 
had advertised fairly freely in the local 
and in the horticultural Press, I was 
rather surprised to hear that he has, 
meantime, decided to withdraw his 
advertisements In order, as he said, to 
economise. Everyone knows his own 
business best, but it seems to me that this 
is an instance of false economy. By and 
bye, when things return, as It is to be 
hoped they will return, to the normal, 
those advertisers who have kept their 
names before the gardening public will 
reap their reward. It takes a long time 
to recover lost trade, and those who 
cease to advertise will assuredly pay the 
penalty at a later date.— K. Bright. 
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THE MOTHER IN WAR TIME ! 


M OTHERS will take courage 
from the words of Mr. Will 
Crooks. That inborn love of 
Home of which he speaks is 
begotten of perfect Motherhood. 
Although we lay stress upon the 
purity and efficiency of 


SUNLIGHT 

SOAP 


we always make our claims secondary to the 
needs of those we serve. No soap can be 
too good for the Wives, Mothers, and the 
homes of our gallant Sailors and Soldiers. 

£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY 
ON EVERY BAR. 

The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purify and Excellence. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 

8 250—11 


" We are fighting for our liberty . . . 

and for the Virtue and Honour of our 
Womanhood and our innate love of home/* 
Mr. W. CROOKS, M.P. 


BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men’s Coats. 66; Children’s, 7 6 ; 
Sou'westera, 16 Long Leggings, 
2 9<fc upwards. Guaranteed against 
stickiness, leakage, or dissatis¬ 
faction on money back method. 

Illustrated List Poet Free. 
Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of “ Weather Comfort ” to— 
BARBOUR’S. LTD., 

65, Beacon Build'gs, South Shields. 


FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS, 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


3/6 per 1 galL drum. 6/- per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
ao efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red 8pider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Ourer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 


30in. by 18in., 19-perdoz. 
24in. by 15!n., 17 -perdoz. 
Or 1/9 and 1/6 each. 


HREMATION atGOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

U and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London. Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


Morland Road, 

CROYDON 

’Phone 1646. 


TO ADVERTISERS.-Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening; Illus¬ 
trated" is Holborn 7 31. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED/’ 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying- form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed from 
Birds. 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rat* 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every Seedling and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SAN1TAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmebouse, London, B. 

6d. and if- Tins and j2/6 per Cwt 
-HjjSWgu-s^-from all Stores, Chemists, 
and Nurserymen. 


Please deliver “Gardening illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to. 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY-POST FREE. 




Creenhouses, Irom 81,'e. Heating Apparatus, 

irom £3 3*. 


How shall I heat my 
Greenhouse ? 


Everyone who is interested in the heating of small 
greenhouses should write for this handsomely illustrated 
free book. It is indispensable to every amateur gardener 
and contains valuable information on many important 
matters, among them the following: — 


THIS 

BOOK 



FREE 


“ The Expansion Joint.” 
“Fuel for Greenhouse 
Boilers.” 

“Cost of complete appar¬ 
atus.” 




1 ‘'Temperature required.’ 

i With table ana notes on 
the distribution of heat.) 

3 ‘‘On selecting a boiler " 

3 “ Automatic Regulation." 

It will pay you to write at once for this interesting 
book, which will be sent post free on application to— 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO.. Ltd., 

65. Southwark Street. London. S.E. 


Poultry Houses, from 20/- Dor Kennels, 0 6. 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry-Appliances, &o. 
Also alterations or and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Pos t Free. 

LATEST 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Ll«ts of Pipes and 
Fittings I'rec. 

I. W. Robinson 

Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 





THE 8T0URBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

for greenhouses. 

CONSERVATORIES, to. 
Most economical and effloient. 
This apparatus has attained 
1 great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu 
lars. free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


No. 50. 



rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d-J by P° 8ti 

PITRr.TSHfjJt, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Rod Deal loot in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
iointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
, hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Yeans. 

Works, 6 acres. 


£2 8 

2 17 

3 15 

4 6 

4 19 

5 12 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK - LOWEST PRICES. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Counoils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. 'Phone : North 1550. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

8 x 6 in. 

9 x 7 in. 


11, 12,13, 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13,14 x 10in. .. 


100 nq. ft. 200 ft 


39 8 


43 6 

.. 24 - • • 

44- 

.. 25 - - - 

45- 

. 26 - .. 

46- 


47- 

.. 27 6 .. 

49'6 

; 4 28/8 -- 

51'6 

• • } 29 6 .. 

53- 

.. 31/- . - 

56- 

l'-; 4owt.,43; 

Jcwt., 


16,18, 20x10 in . 

16, 18, 20x11 in . 

1” 14.15. 1G. 18. 20. 22, 24 ) 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. .. 

1G, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in . 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16 in. .. 

20, 22. 24 x 18 in . 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 
2.6; 14 lbs., 1/6 
DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, In 71b. lever 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. „ ol . 

“ft"' u ir°- “«!■■ 'VoT 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 grow. 

3EV Ac T. BOSS, Xatd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

IT able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63,Lincoln 8 Inn Yields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver- 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardknino Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Int\ 
Fields, London. W.C. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY. 9 adn. 


WE ARE OCCASIONALLY ASKED if it is safe to 
order and prepay for goods before delivery from advertisers. 
Believing that all the advertisers in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are trustworthy people, we ask our readers to order 
whatever goods they require from our rolumne. nuntioning 
Gardf.nino Illustrated tchcn they order. If they will do 
this we will ourselves guarantee the order being filled w 
the money returned. We have to stipulate that proof shall 
be given that our paper was clearly mentioned when order¬ 
ing, and that, in the event of non-delivery, we are advised 
within fourteen days of the order being given. 


(? 


SAVE MONEY, AVOID INJURIES 

in handling and cutting glass. Do as an army of gardeners is doing—use 

“RED DEVIL” Circular Glass Cutter 

No. 263. Cuts circles up to 24 inches diameter. 

Rod graduated to 1-16th inch. Only cutter with 
hand-honed wheels. Two reserve wheels in air-tight 
chamber in head. Post paid for 5s. Like the British 
flag, RED DEVIL Glass Cutter users encircle the globe. Send for tool or for 
-^ uk *** z *? m ax— free tool booklet. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 190-192, Chambers Street, New York City. N.Y.,U.S.A. 

- ' - > / 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1915. 


Office : _ u _ _ 

63, Lincoln's Inn. Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 

The Offices of u GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" arc now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


B ARRS Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots and bedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, 
with Special List of Bulbs for Bowl Culture, sent post free.— 
BARK ft SONS. King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


TjOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

Peas, Roses, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free —DOBB1E ft CO.. Royal Seedsmen. Edinburgh. 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
aonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 


TOTALLACE, Colchester. — English - grown 

* ' Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. See our 
new Bulb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border, 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 
post free _ 

"MOW is the best time to plant Phlox to 

A* ensure a good display next season. Challenge doz., 
4s. 6d„ 6s.. and 7k. 6d. : all superb. Carnations, Challenge 
doz., 4s. 6d., 6s , and 7s. 6d. Exhibition Viola cuttings, 12 
pairs, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Catalogues free.—S. PYE, Bow- 
greave Nursery, Gars tan g._ 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

AJ early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, eta, 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.-LAXTON BROTHERS. Bedford._ 


DOUBLE BLACK WALLFLOWERS, 

AJ scarce, delightfully scented. Is. each, post free. Cash 
with order.—THOMAS W. COOKE, Horticulturalist, Ald- 
borongh. Norwich. _ 


DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
Q. RECTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Heston, Kent. _ 


TXTALLFLOWERS. — Fine bushy, trans- 

planted plants, either Blood Red, Golden King, 
Eastern Queen, Cloth of Gold. White Dame, or all colonrs 
mixed, 60. Is ; 100. Is. 6d. ; 250, 3s. 6d.; 500. 6s. 6d. Catalogue 
free —R. a. BANKS ft CO., Seamer-road, Scarboro'. 


T5ULBS. — Best quality, very low prices. 

A) 12 Exhibition Hyacinths, named, 2s. &1. White, scarlet, 
or pink Tulips, fine bulbs. Is. 6d. 100; mixed Tulips, la 6d.; 
yellow Tulips, 2s. Catalogue free.—R. S. BANKS ft CO., 
Seamer-road, Scarboro*.__ 


ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

AA Splendid vara List, }d. Fern Culture, 6Jd. ; illus- 
trated, la l jd., fre e.—W . F. ASKEW, Gra nge. Keswi ck. 

OCfl AAA HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONE8. Churchfleld Esta te, Cradley, Malvern. 

■RORDER CARNATIONS. — Selection of 

AJ best, strong, thoroughly rooted, cheap. List posted.— 
H. GRANT, Chew 8toke, Bristol. _ 


GRAMOPHONES from 19s. fid., 20 types; 

'A new 10-in. Double Discs, 8s. 4d. doz., two samples, Is. 9d.; 
1,000 Needles, la Accessories. Catalogue free.—REGENT- 
OARD, 120, Old-street, London. _ 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Aa. Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
w. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A- and Lily Ponds : Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. 8teps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT ft 
BROS., Stone Merchant*, Idle. Bradford. 


pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Aj Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
1865, 1881, 1895.-J. ATT WOOD, Stourbridge. 


WHY BUY FOREIGN BULBS ?— Plant, 

this autumn, a Kelway Colour Border of HARDY 
PERENNIAL plants, which will flower all the year round, 
and will not require to be replantod annually. All thoso 
plants are raised in the United Kingdom. Cease importing 
from abroad, and keep money in this country. N. B.—British 
Firms and their employees require support equally with the 
Dutch ! Please write for Special (reduced) War Prices to— 
KELWAY 4nSON. Retail Plant Dept . Langport, Somerset. 

HHEBBS’ BULBS. — The finest selection of 

, the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs' Illustrated 
Bulb Catalogue, post free —WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The 
King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

WATERER’S SEP.-OCT. SALE by Auction 

at Bagshot Nurseries, of Choice Shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Conifers, Rock Plants, Roses, Hardy Perennials, &c. 
Catalogue free.-JOHN WATERER, SONS, ft CRISP, 
LIMITED, I.iverpool-st. Arcade, E.C., and Bagshot, 8urrey. 

T ISSADELL. — Our new hardy Primula 

A-* Asthore (Bulleyana x Beesiana) is pictured in our 
Daffodil List. Write for copy.—J. A. COOPER, Lissadell 
(No. 3), Sligo. Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

A Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty —VAN DER SLUYS, Guernsey. 

HULBS. — Quality as supplied to Royal 

AJ Gardens. Prices which live by comparison. 21 years 
advertiser. Satisfaction or money back teims always. 
Named Hyacinths, 7 inches round and over, Is. 6d. doz., 
11s 100, is one of the many Bargains in my free Catalogue. 
—MORRIS'S (21), 225, Bristol-street. Birmingham. 

■yTOLETS, extra fine plants. — Double: Marie 

* Louise, Neapolitan, Lady H. Campbell, 2s. per doz. 
Singles: La France, Princess of Wales. 2s. per doz. Cash 
with order. — ARTHUR TOWNSEND, Banbury - road 
Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 

■RON’T MISS this Special War-time Offer.— 

J-J The earlier these are planted the better. 60 Cabbage 
plants, 3d.; 12 Strawberry plants. 3d.; 12 double Hollyhocks. 
3d.; 15 perennial Lupins, 3d. ; 18 Sweet Williams, 3d.; 15 
Brompton Stocks, 3d.; 3 large Polyanthuses. 3d.; 3 large 
Pinks. 3d. ; 3 winter-flowering Carnations, 3d.; 3 Primula 
obconica, 3d. ; 3 Suiilax, 3d. ; 3 large Delphiniums, 3d. ; 4 
long-Bpurred Aquilegias, 3d.; 25 Wallflowers, 3d. ; 25 For¬ 
get-me-nots, 3d. ; 6 large Foxgloves, 3d. All orders over Is. 
free; 3s. worth, 2s. 6d., and your money returned if not 
satisfled.—S. G. LEIGH. Broughton, Hants. 

ANE & ALL SEEDS. — The Brand guaran- 
vJ tees quality. Catalogues freo from—E. O. GREENING, 

92, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

SURPLUS PLANTS. — 14 Primula sinensis, 

^ 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2s. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 

•THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincolns Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

GHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

VJ extra. Send for List.— Miss 8. RANDOLPH, The 
Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'J Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12^-; post free, 
12'6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London.W.C. 

G ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

VT Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia. 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 


GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

VJ Gardeners declare after twenty years* experience that 
these are stiiHhe best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 


_greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 

Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don' 

or Seedsman for my Binall _ 

Manufacturer, 234, Borough High 


BUTTON’S BULBS.—For a very moderate 

^ outlay you can, with ease and certainty, fill your beds 
with a wealth of bloom during the spring months. Sutton's 
Inimitable Bedding Hyacinths, scarlet, pink, light rose, 
pure white, blush white, blue, light blue, dark blue, mauve, 
primrose-yellow, each per dozen, 3s.; per 100, 21a. 


CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _ 

fJHOICE PLANTS.—Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 

2 ft., 7s. 6d. each ; Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 2s. 6d. 
each; Hydrangea Mariesi, Is. 6d. and 2a. 6d. each: Thalic- 
trum dipterocarpum. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each; Buddleia varia- 
bilis, Is. 6d. each ; Standard Pears, strong trees. 2s. 6d. each ; 
Abelia fioribunda, 2s. 6d. each; Abelia serrata, Is. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. each; Lonicera nitida, la. and la. 6d. each; Fataia 
japonica. Is. each: Clematis Perle d'Azur, la. 6<t each; 
Phlox Elizabeth Campbell, 9d. each; Kniphofia aloidea 
(Torch Lilies), la. to 2a. 6d. each. The above were described 
in last week's Garpenino Illustrated, and can be 
supplied by-GEORGE BUNYARD ft CO., Ltd., The 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


"DUNYARDS FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

Af BUNYARD ft CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

TJATIPS^ HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

AJ Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c , as supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


PATH'S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

AJ Pmoniea.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 


OTR AW BERRIES AND HOW TO GROW 

Them.—Plant now for next senson's fruiting. Complote 
list, with cultural directions, post free. Also useful alpha¬ 
betically-arranged Root List. with special cheap collections. 
-KING'S ACHE NUR8ERIE8, LTD., Hereford._ 


G ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

'J 5s., free; 3 Parsley Ferns, Is. 6d.. froe; 50 evergreen 
rockery Ferns, in 12 kinds, 10s., free; 50 Osmundaregalia, 10s., 
free.—P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries. Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 


■DOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

Aw What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
Q. R. PHIPPS. F.RH.8., Alpine Nursery. Burnham, Boitnnr. 


IXUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—Acloth- 

AA bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Horae.” Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. _ 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS — 

AA Good varieties, cheap; send for List.—MARION GLED- 
STANE8, Fardros8, Clogher, Tyrone. 


TTAVE you heard of Wattle Gardening ” ? 

AA —A system of intensive culture, producing equal re¬ 
sults without the capital outlay of French Gardening. Send 
6d. for Illustrated Booklet.—RURAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Ingham, Norwich._»_ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»* Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, X. Conserva¬ 
tories. Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, eta Catalogue gratis. 


rPHE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book- 


ITEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

AA your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, os used by our 
troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is ear-h. Wholesale— 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Battersea, London, 8.W. __ 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VA —" Vltrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 11s. 
pergalL "Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON ft SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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STANSTEAD PARK NURSERIES. 
FOREST HILL. S.E. 

M essrs, j. odell & co. win sell by 

AUCTION at the above Nurseries, in Stanstead-road, 
Forest Hill, HE. on Saturday, October '.frir. 1915, at 
t»o o'clock *hsrp, the whole of the valuable STOCK of 
Greenhouse nu<l Bedding Plant*, Fern*, Palm*, Rose-tree*, 
Shrubs, etr., in many varieties, 500 tins of Inaertkides. | 
Manures, etc.. Bnstir Summer-house. Flower Stands and 
Pots, Frame 1 bht*, Garden Hose, Wire Netting. Oil view 
day prior and morning of Sale. 

Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 4■'5, Warwick • court, | 
High Holboni. W.C Telephone: Holbnm 054. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 



SPLENDID 

Dutch Bulbs 


SUPPLY ASSURED. 


CATALOGUE free from OVERVEEN, 
HOLLAND, or 

MERTENS 81 CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Noted lor Hardy Vigorous Stuff. 

FOREST, FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PUNTS, 

All varieties. 

FENCING SHRUBS speciality Privet, Quielu, Plum*. 
Ae, all ai/.f» Ml ate want* Low estimates dO-nago Cut u- 
loguv free. Fur iiiRvea* order from Englum! * ldeaku»t coast. 
Growth, vitality a*toni*hlng. 

Special War Discount. 2d. evory Is. 

Thousands testimonial* from delighted patron* 

State Wants. Cheap Estimates Promptly. 

GAYE (9), OULTOiMj LOWESTOFT. 


ROSE TREES, 


STANDARDS, BUSH. 8t 
CUMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plant a of all clawes. 


HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive Priced Lint, with Hint* 
on Cultivation and Testimonial*. Free. 


FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 


BULBS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

■U —.Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 4 S-p*io< 
Catalogue fret*. -ELLISON, 43. Went Bromwich. Eatb lJiWl. 
*.•0 SPECIAL BULB COLLECTIONS, from 2* «-! 
PATRONS.—Hi* Maje*ty’s Board of Public. Work*, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham City Council, etc , etc. _ 

I AA BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

-LUU -Flower in an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
to Easter 10 each 10 vara—ELLISON, 43 ffwt Bromwich 

1 00 BULBS forGREENHOUSE,4s.,car.,Ki. 

J-UU —Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties 

CAA BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. fid., 

vUU car paid. — Flower from January to August. 
20 each 25 varieties — ELLISON 43. West. Bromwich 


A ATH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

aw week'* bargain*. Any 12a 6d. worth 10». cash. 8carlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, 1* ; 25, la 9d.; 100. 5a 9d Early 
white Narri*. ornatu*. 25, 6d.; 100, 1* 61.; 250, 2* fid. 
Mined Narcis and Daffs . 25, 6d ; 100, la 6d ; 250. 2* fid ; 
1,000, 9* 6.1. Tulip*. Cottage Maid, pink, 25, 1*.; 50, 1*. 6d ; 
100. 2* 6*1 Mixed Tulip*. 25. 6.1 ; lu». 1* Cd ; 250. 2*. 61 
Named Hyacinth*, any colour. 12, 1* 6d. ; 24. V*. 6d.; 48, 
4* 6.1. T.arge mixed, 6, 9d.; 12. Is.; 25. 2* : 100. 5s. Write 
for Catalogue* — T. B. LOADER, 18. Worbeck - road, 
A nerley, S E_ 

'INES for the ROCKERY.—PLANTS 


a 1 -, 1 : 


_from 3*. a dozen SEEDS. 2d. iver packet Li«t* free. 

Bsv. O. HUTTON. B Sc . BOTHKENNAR. SCOTLAND 


SANKEYS^POTS 

w She BEST and ChcapcsK 

j .Man quantity •* »*x* frqulr** an* !*«»«•" carrla** pal* ' 

quotatla* t M e*rrta*e” frvqurntl, ami.uni• In half »alu« al 
guo*»). nr wnlr lar Prtcr Lt*l In,. 

I >HP.CUL PU15 .* ail *racrtp«un» Hull. Hunt* an* Fern 
Pan* lr,,m 2* each 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON, LT9, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheet* 

illustrating 50 varieties direct from 


photograph*. 



LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON SEPT. 28, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificates. 

Cattlcya Ijidy Vuilch, from Messrs. Sander and Son. St 
Albans; Cnltleya King George, from Messrs. Flory and 
Black, Slough 

Award of Merit. 

RrnAsu • fattleya Mar*, from Messrs, Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Well* 

Medals. 

Silver Linpley.—M eaars Sander and Son, for Vanda 
Hariderietia 

Silver Ha sksian.—M essrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Mr 
Thwaite*. Strcatham Hill; Dr. Miguel Lacroze. Roe 
hamptmi ; Mt-osra Stuart Txuv and Co.; Mes*m J Cypher 
and Hons, Cheltenham; Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, X. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 




LICHTON'S CARELASS C008EBERRY. 

Messrs T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your * Carelas* Berries just received, I must 
wiy they are the best berries that ever came Into our 

works." 

2-year trees, 4/6 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS. Bulbs, Roses, Rock A Hardy 

Plants, Fruit Trees, Heeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or en*u term* arranged. 

AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, L1NCS. 


Awards of Merit. 

Ceannthus Georges Simon, from Messrs. J. Cheal nnd 
i III . montei lenaiN from Miss Will 
molt, Warley, Easex; Aster King Albert, from Mr. E. 
Ballard, The Court, Col wall, Malvern; Abutilon Triumpb, 
from Mr C. Turner, Hlough ; Nerine Vivid, from Messrs 
Barr and Hons, Covent Garden; Nerino Rosebud, from 
Messrs Ban nnd Hons; Rose Hadley, from Messrs Stuart. 
Low and Co . Entield. 


ROSES! ROSES!! 

ORDER NOW FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY. 

All best nnd popular kind*. 

Weeping Standard*, Standard*. Half Standards. Roses 
in |iots for greenhouse work. 

Large Stock of Fruit-trees, ShrubsS Climbing Plants 

Catalogue* free. Established over 50 year*. 


DAHLIAS. 

Award of Merit and First-claBs Certificate 
of National Dahlia Society. 

Dahlia (Cactu*) Erin, from Messrs. Burrell, Cambridge; 
Dahlia (Cactus) Sceptic, from Messrs. Htredwick, St. 
I<eonarda; Dahlia (Cactu*! Ur*a major, from Messrs Hired- 
wi. k ; Dahlia (Collarette) Garland, from Messr*. Stredwi.’k; 
Dahlia (Collarette) Carrun, from .Messrs Dobbie and Cu , 
Edinburgh; Dahlia Madonna, from M«mo. T S. Ware, 
Ltd ; Dahlia (Collarette) Haney, from Mr J. T West, 
Brentwood; Dahlia (Collarette) Landmark, from Mr J T. 
West; Dahlia (single! Diamond, from Mr J T West; 
Dahlia (immature factual The Boy, front Mr J. T West; 
Dahlia linitt'ncure Cactus) Tin* Girl, from Mr J T West; 
Dahlia (Cactus) Kearrhlight, from Me**r« Htredwick and 
Hon*; Dahlia Buccbaute, from Messrs. Hired wick and Sons. 

Medals. 

Gold —Lady Nunbumholrue, Warter Priory, York (Gr., 
Mr. Jordan), for Ixora coocinea. 

•Silver Gilt Banks!an. — Messrs. B. Cant ami Son, 
Colchester, for Boses; Messrs H. J. Jones, Ltd. Lewis¬ 
ham, for Michaelmas Daisies; Mr. J. B. Riding, Chiugfonl, 
for Dahlias. 

Silver Flora. — Mr E. Ballard, Colwall, for Michael¬ 
mas Daisies; .Messrs. Dobbie and Co , Edinburgh, for Chrys¬ 
anthemum*; Mr G W. Miller. Wisbech, for hardy j.latits; 
Messri. W. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, for Roses; 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co.. Ltd., Merathara, for Chrysnnthc 
mums; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Loudon Wall, for 
Dahlias 

Sil\eu Raskkias Messrs. Allwood Bros.. Haywards 
Heath, for Carnation*; Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co , Maid¬ 
stone. for hardy plant*; Messrs. F. Cant and Co .Colchester, 
for lLoscs; Messrs. H. B May and Hons. Edmonton, for 
greenhoune plants; Messrs. Piper, Bays water, for Chinese 
plant*; Mr W. Wells, Jnr , for hardy plant*; Mr. J. T. 
We*t. Brentwood, for Dahlias; Messrs T. H. Ware. Ltd , 
F*dtham, for Asters and Dahlias; Mr Jas Box. Lindtield, 
for hardy plants; Messrs. J. Cheat and Hons, Crawley, for 
cut shrubs and Dahlias; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co , for 
Carnations. 

Bronze Banksian —Messrs W. Cutbush and Hon. High- 
gate. for Asters: Messrs Waterer, Hon. and Crisp, for 
Aster*; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, ltomford, for Boses; Mr. H. 
Bannister, Royston, Herts, for Salvias, Ac., Ac. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Apple Edwin Beckett, from Hon. Vieary Gibbs, Alden- 
tiaui House, Elstrcc, Herts (Gr., Mr. E. Beckett). 

Medals. 

Gold —Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for collection 
of vegetables; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., for collection of 
vegetables. 

SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Mr J C Allgrove, Langley. for 
Apple*; Messrs. Dickson nnd Robinson, Manchester, for 
Onions; Messrs G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd , Maidstone, for 
Grape*; Lady Nunbumhotme (Gr., Mr. F. Jordan), for 
Apples. 

Silver Banksian — Mr A. Ktapelton, Council School, 
Purtieet, for fruit; The Church Army, 55, Bryanaton Street, 
or vegetables. 


JAlMDS WALTERS, 

Mount Radford Nurseries, Exeter. 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS Ml 

Grand mixed Narcissus, 5a per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horefieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, 
Tulips, Pheasant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for List before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nurv, WISBECH. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

From Russia, Siberia, Caucasus, Turkestan, etc., for Sale at 
Low Prices. Forest Tree Seed Merchants Specialists:— 

ST. PRZEDPELSKI AND T. ANT0NIEWICZ 

In Kiew. Russia. Instytutslca 8. 

New Price List sent on Application. 

We buy seeds of all kinds of Trees and Shrubs that may Tie 
gat bored in Park* and Horticultural Establishments. Off era 
requested a* soon a* possible. 


CABBAGE. 

DANIELS’ "DEFIANCE.” 

The tinest Cabbage in existence Medium early. 
Short-legged, compact and of delicious flavour. Grows 
up to 10 to 15 lbs. weight. Strong plants, packed in 
moss in boxes, post free. 16 per 100. 

DANIELS & SON, 'ISSSE?*- 


WANTED.— Experienced GARDENER for 

* * Hospital Groun U > CkRta Applica¬ 

tions, stating age, qualifications, and wages required, ami 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to THE SECRETARY, North l/onsdale Hospital. 
lUrrow-in Furness, not later than 7 p.m., on Tuesday, 
O tober12th _ 


HARDENER, HEAD, where interest in gar- 

nT den maintained; 25 yean' experience inside and outside 
gardening *, exceptional references, including one from Mr. 
Barnes, Eaton, Chester, also B enbeim. — TURNER, 3, 
Kenwood-road, Hlghgate, N. 


A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 

A PLANTS—In two Parts: Knglksh-Lstin and Latin- 
Engti*h. By Wm. Miller 12*.; post free, 12s. 60. "A. 

work of value, which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.**— 
Times - -PUBLISHES,63. laiioolii s Inn Fields.London. W.C. 
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What is a 


In the highest and the best sense a bargain is not a cheap article at a low price, but a 
mutually satisfactory business transaction between honourable parties. In that sense this 
adveriisement is full of potential bargains for YOU. Test this claim to-day. Bees Ltd. 
guarantee to refund cash in full if goods are not satisfactory. 

Rf\C|7C selected by the National Rose Society as most suitable for the various 
purposes; guaranteed by Bees Ltd. to bo true to name, famously fibrous 
rooted, hardy, clean and healthy. (Catalogue with Colour Chart of Roses, flee., post free.) FjPtj 
Bees' ABC of Rose Culture . 32 pages of plain directions for the Amateur. 1 \d. Post free■ 

Tea Roses Fragrant Roses Town Roses 

Carriage *7 Id Cash with Carriage C /(* Cash with C ?L rr 1 , ? fie / Cash with IffLIji 

Paid. t/O Order. Paid. O/O Order. Paid- °/- Order. ggg 

<0* Poll 12 Hood Tea Scanted ‘D’Cnll 12 of the most delict- Coll. w~ii R ? n Se »nJ^c lch d ° ifM 

U Hoses for Ex’n or Gdn . U ously Scented Rosea RtcommtncUd 

Recommended by the Recommended by the National Rose Society 7\vrj 

National Rost Society. National Rose Society. Caroline Testout (HT). pink .. Gd WCj 

Alex. Hill Gray, lemon yellow 8d. Alfred Colomb (HP). red .. 6d. Dr. O’Doncl Browne (HT) L 3 

Mme. Constant Soupert, dp. yl. 8d. Dupuy Jamain (HP), cerise .. 6d. carmine.’ gd. 1S.U 

Mme. JulesGravereaux.r’syyl. 9d. Ed. Mawley (HT),crimson .. 8d. F. K. Druschki (H P), white !! 6d tPSwl 
M me. Hoste. pale lemon . . 8d. George Dickson (HT). crimson 8d. George Dickson (HT). crimson 8d" U/f\S 
Miss A. do Rothschild, cit. yTw 8d. Gen.Jacqueminot (HP),crimson 6d. Gus. Grunerwald (HT),carmine 8d. 

Molly Sharman Crawford, wh. 8d. Gen. McArthur (HT), crimson 8d. J. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet 8d! uNcY 
Mrs. Edward Mawley. pink . . 8d. Juliet (HB), old gold and red .. 8d. La Tosca (HT), salmon flesh .. 8d! I 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, ivory white 8d. La France (HT), rose .. .. 6d. Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red 9d". '\L 

Lady Roberts, reddish apricot 8d. Lady Alice Stanley (HT), pink 8d. Mme. Ravary (HT). orange .. 6d." 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy, cream .. 8d. Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red .. 9d. Mrs. John Laing (HP), rose pink 6d. 

Souv. do P. Notting, apricot .. 8d. Mrs.John Laing (TIP), rosy pink 6d. Mme.Isaac Pereire (B). carmine 6d! hVPr 
W. R. Smith, blush white .. 8d. Ulrich Brunner(HP), cherry red 6d. Ulrich Brunner(HP), cherry red 6d. rmJs 

Buttonhole Roses All Round Roses 12 New Roses ga| 

C ¥l!r 7/- C or h Jcr! h W 5/- C “ort7“ Bees' L' Creme de Creme « 

f r ’ p II 12 Roses suitable for ‘K’ Coll. 12 first-class Roses suit- Collection of famous New and htfafll 
F Coll, buttonholes. 1 f R^cnM^"* Gold Medal Roses. M 

Recommended by the National Rost Society. Carriage 1C/ Cash with \7^ 

National Rose Society. Bees’ Famous “ Test ” Collection. Pa »d- AO /“ Order. 

Gustave Regis (HT), yellow .. 8d. Capt. Hayward (HP), scarlet .. 6d. Brilliant (HT). vermilion .. ..2/6 

Lady Hillingdon (T). apricot .. 8d. Caroline Testout (HT). pink .. 6d. Colleen (HT). roso pink . . .. 2/6 OyI 

Lady Roberts(T), reddish ap’cot 8d. Fisher Holmes (HP), crimson. . 6d. Coronation (HP), flesh pink . )/- W V 

Liberty (HT). velvety crimson 6d. F. K. Druschki (HP), white 6d. H. V. Machin (HT). rose scarlet 2/6 WS7/ 

Mme. A. Chatenay(HT). salmon 6d. Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson .. 6d. Lady M. Ward (HT). apricot .. 1/- WH, 

Mme. Jean Dupuy (T).golden .. 8d- La Franco (HT). rose .. .. 6d. Mnio. Ch. Lutaud (HT). orange 1/- Pj7 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. Lady Ashtown IHT). pink . . 6d. Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d 

Mme. Jules Grole*(HT),rose.. 6d. Lyons Rose (HT). shrimp pink 8d. Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT). white .. 1/6 [siE 

Melody (HT). canary yellow .. 1/. Mme. A. Chatcnay(HT),salmon 6d. Mrs. Forde (HT). carmine . 1/- iSSSj 

Mrs. H. Stevens (T), white .. 8d. Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. Mrs. R. D. McClure (HT), salm 1/- Ovl 

Richmond (HT), scarlet .. .. 8d. Mme. Ravary (HT). orange .. 6d. Ophelia (HT). silvery salm. rose II- 


'oudhboroudh 


31000 in use 

LISTS. ON APPLICATION 


TKc pioneer of cheap, simple and effective 
healing for small aiXLnhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from S Mo The m\mcr\s« sale 
of this boiler, and ITS numerous imitations 
c the best testimony of its undoubted -success 


HOBTICULTUBjM. aUlLOERS «r HCATIMC OWINEtRSl 

LOUCH BOROUGH * LE 1C E ST E rtSH I R E ! 
Lndon Off.c» .12 2 VICTORIA ST S w! 


BEAUTIFUL 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9J inches. 
Very suitable for framing or keepin 
Portfolios for Students and others'. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/6 
25 for 3/- ; 50 for 5/6 ; 100 for 10/- 


All post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C, 


FLORA AND SYLVA. 

A Rare and Valuable Work. 


Lovers of beautiful books prize greatly their copies of 
"Flora and Sylva.” This unique work contains a thousand 
poges of letterpress, 250 wood engravings, and 66 full-page 
coloured plates. It has never been excelled as a piece of 
book production in the literature of the garden and wood¬ 
land. It was originally issued in serial form, and when 
completed was intended for publication at £o, unbound. 

"Flora and Sylva" is a rare and costly work, edited and 
produced by Mr. Win. Robinson, the author of "The 
English Flower Garden." " Home Landscapes." and other 
standard works. It describes and illustrates the garden 
beautiful, home woods and landscapes. 

Practically the whole of the copies have been sold, and 
the Publisher some time ago announced that the work was 
then out of print. A few stray copies have since been 
secured, and at this moment some ten complete copies are 
available for purchase. Bound in cloth, in three handsome 
volumes, and sent carriage paid to any address in this 
country, the price is 33s. the set. Bound in vellum and 
linen, gold lettering, gilt top, the price for the three volumes 
is 50s. 

“Flora and Sylva" makes a notablo addition to any 
library, and as it is printed on British linen hand-made 
paper, it will (barring accidents) be a valuable work two 
hundred years hence. Few things are more enduring than 
a good book. 

To give any reader of Gardening Illustrated an 
opportunity of inspecting the work, we offer to send for 
inspection one volume to any address on approval, the 
volume being returnable at our charge. When writing it is 
advisable to state which edition is wanted—the cloth bound 
at 35a. the set, or the vellum and linen at 50s. the set. 

Address THE PUBLISHER, "Flora and Sylva," S3, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O. 

Only ten sets remaining. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


OCTOBER. 

October 12.—Royal Horticultural Soolety Committees. 

„ 18.—N.O.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—N.O.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 20.— Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 27.—Hereford Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); 

Croydon Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 28.—Devon and Exeter Horticultural Society’s 

Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Southampton Horticultural Society’s Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days) (provisional). 

„ 3.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 

„ 1L—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show at 

Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square (2 days). 


GREENHOUSE ttTSSTS 

page List of nound ly constructed Greenhouses, Frames, 
»nd all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Bis pi re Work*. Mile Bnd. Glasgow. 


Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam of the 
finest quality. 

Specially suitable for Vine Borders, Carnations, Rosea, 
Melons, Chrysanthemums, Fruits under glass, &c., &c. 
Supplied to leading Nurserymen and Head Gardeners. 
Quotations Carriage Paid or Delivered. 

A. B. JOHNSTON, 

New Park, Cranleigh, GUILDFORD. 


SLOWER POTS.—10 8Jin., 10 7in., 20 6in., 

20 5in., 30 3Jin., 20 2Jin., packed free in crate (retum¬ 
ble), 7a. 6d. Illustrated List of Pots, Bulb Bowls, etc., free. 
-THOS. JEAVONS, Silver-street Potteries, Brierley HilL 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. O. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Original fro-m 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 
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WARNING! 

The Garden and Patriotism 

THE HORTICULTURAL TRADES’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

representing practically all the leading Nurserymen and Seedsmen in the British Isles, 
desires TO WARN the British Public against the ingenious Trade advertisements 
which have recently been inserted in the Press on behalf of certain Dutch Growers. 

POINTS TO CONSIDER: 


(1.) These foreign advertisements are carefully worded to 
induce the British public to send their orders abroad (to the 
detriment of British and Irish growers) for the benefit of 
“poor Dutch bulb growers,” who are alleged to be “ suffer¬ 
ing awfully” from the trade depression due to War between 
the other European countries, and to be “longing for 
orders ! ” 

(2.) With regard to the allegation that Dutch growers 
are “suffering awfully,” it is interesting to note that the 
wholesale prices for Dutch bulbs are. generally speaking, 
quite normal, and some varieties are actually dearer than in 
ordinary years. Moreover the Dutch growers are by no means 
solely dependent on English customers : in addition to the 
American market, which is open to all, they are still dealing 
largely with the “Enemy countries” of Germany and Austria, 
as they are of course fully entitled to do. 

(3.) The growers in Holland are comparatively well off, 
as, living in a neutral country, they are not called upon to bear 
the heavy financial strain which is being cheerfully shouldered 
by British traders in the cause of liberty and justice. 


(4.) Every sovereign sent to the Continent is not only a 
loss to Great Britain, but may even become a source of benefit 
to the Enemy, who, of course, continues to trade with neutral 
countries. 

(5.) By patronising British firms, the British public 
enables Home Industries to contribute more in taxation 
towards the ever-increasing cost of the War and to give more 
employment to men over military age as well as to women. 

(6.) The object of this notice is to secure fair play for 
British Industries, rather than to appeal for more trade, 
although this is greatly needed. The Association desires, 
however, to point out that Bulbs of the highest quality are 
obtainable at fair trading prices from all British and Irish 
firms of good standing—whose reputation is a practical 
guarantee of the fullest sat isfaction being obtained, and who 
can be interviewed j i >ersonall£ in the event of complaints 
arising. Furthermore, it can fairly lie claimed that in the 
case of many Spring Flowers (as for instance, Darwin and other 
May-flowering Tulips, and Daffodils) better bulbs are grown in 
the United Kingdom than anywhere abroad. * 


BUY NOW. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

AND 

HARDY PERENNIALS 

With a Character 

FOB 

HRDMESS, IBM, t FRUITfULNESS. 

We make a speciality of the above, and 
offer a stock of over one million plants for 
autumn planting. Buy early and plant early, 
and success is certain. Flowering Plants, 
Creepers in pots, and Evergreen Shrubs can 
be planted now. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L™. 

BARN HAM, SUSSEX. 

PLANTING SEASON. 


Pauls 9 Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSBS in nil forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HA RDY TREES, large collections. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. I 

CLIMBING PLANTS. strong and hardy. I 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. I 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application Htat ing articles required. 

WM. MUl S SON, WltTHHI CRG5S, tTD. 

"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Lv drnino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
renders. 




Why Use White Lead Paint ? 


WHITE LEAD 

Oort* about 
12 /- per gall. 


CHEAPE R & LASTS LONGER. 

|-"V1TROLITE"---- 

is unequeJled for the painting of green¬ 
houses and for General Decorative Work. 
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THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

I do not wish it to be understood just be¬ 
cause a gardener is able to have so much 
manure at his disposal every year he must 
use It whether the ground or plants need it 
or not, but Trorn a long experience in the 
value of manure applied judiciously both 
Roses and Clematises on poverty-stricken 
soils and in certain localities may be im¬ 
proved by a moderate use of farmyard 
manure that no leaf-mould, Grass clippings, 
or, indeed, any other mulch can equal. It has 
generally been understood that Clematises 
are “gross feeders,” and, whilst they do 
best in soils containing chalk or lime, are 
greatly improved by annual mulchings of 
eow or horse dung. And though I do not 
grow anything like the number of sorts 
that “ W.” does, it has been my custom to 
follow the plan of annual mulching with 
good results. I have certainly seen some 
very poor specimens grown in soils where 
on annual mulching has not been given. I 
cannot see how either Roses or Clematises 
can be expected to continue to give the 
best results just because years previously 
manure formed the base of the bed and 
none given afterwards. We know it is not 
very nice to see manure spread about the 
surface of a Rose bed, but I think by add¬ 
ing a covering of soil subsequently the 
“ eyesore ” may be removed. One has but 
to visit some of our Rose nurseries to see 
what value is set on mulching, especially 
on land where it is not possible to afford 
water; the mulching of the ground con¬ 
serves moisture and is half the battle. 
[Rose nurseries have little to do icith the 
question of Roses in the garden.— W.] 

In regard to Clematises, may I point out, 
notwithstanding the confirmation of Miss 
Willmott, of “W.’s” practice, that these 
beautiful flowering creepers, although 
they may, and often will, do well in the 
country without much manure, when 
growing in the proximity of a town with 
smoke to contend with, the soil docs need 
stimulating now and again, and I have 
found nothing to equal mulchings of stahle 
manure. Respecting Clematises, the 
author of “The English Flower Garden ” 
says 

“ The Clematis likes an open loamy 
soil, which should always be fairly 
rich, and In the case of the largest- 
flowered kinds even very rich in vege¬ 
table humus and fertilising material. 

An annual mulching with rotted 
manure given about November is of 
benefit, especially on poor soil.” 


This is certainly different from the opinion 
held by “ \\\,” who says he “would as 
soon think of mulching the Oaks in the 
wood” as mulching Clematises, [ft is 
quite wrong and needless, even harmful .— 
—W.] I am aware in some quarters 
whore manure has been used too liberally, 
and in many cases unnecessarily, that 
the results have been harmful, surfeit- i 
ins both plants and soil, but there is 
surely a happy medium each one may 
follow both in regard to Roses and 
Clematises with good results, and though 
it is admitted one may make use of other 
tilings for mulching, as has been pointed 
out by “ W.,” I do not think he would get 
many Rose growers to follow him in his 
contention that the “ mulching is a useful 
practice on poor soils and good on all, but 
using manure for mulching is wrong when 
other materials are plentiful.” He is cer¬ 
tainly at variance with many writers on 
Roses whose books have hitherto been re¬ 
garded as correct teaching because they 
are the outcome of a wide experience. 

“ W.” simply dismisses such as “ false.” 
Why? [The question is not whether Rose 
groicers will follow me, hut what is the 
truth about the excessive use of stahle 
manure. —W.] 

Leaf-moil id, to which “ W.” refers, is 
not always to be procured so easily as it 
is, presumably, by him, but it cannot be 
compared with partly-rotted farmyard 
manure either for Roses or Clematises. 
[It is better and safer than stahle manure. 
—W.] I know a good few growers of 
Roses, whose sheet-anchor is farmyard 
manure worked into their stiff loam and 
applied afterwards as required as a mulch. 
Particularly does this apply In places 
where water is not easily to be had, or has 
to he carried a long way. Leahurst. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Crocus zonatus.— This has been the first 
of the Crocuses to bloom this autumn. In 
a sunny place the flowers open well and 
show the orange-scarlet zone, which sets 
off all the more the rose-lilac of the seg¬ 
ments. It is one of the prettiest of the 
autumnal Crocuses.—S. Arnott. 

Salvia glutlnosa. —This old sub-shrubby 
Sage, with its spikes of pale lemon-yellow, 
has a certain value in the hardy border in 
late September. If it is not among the 
showiest of the Salvias, it appears to me 
to he worth growing from the fact that 
plants of the variety succeed quite well 
in dense shade, where little else thrives. 


As its name implies, the plant is of a 
sticky nature, this rendering it rather un¬ 
pleasant to handle, while the flowers have 
rather a pungent odour.—W. McG. 

The 8and Verbena (Abronia umbellata). 
—This sweet Californian trailing annual 
has failed with me this year owing to 
being placed in a half-shaded border, and 
owing to the wet summer, too. It loves a 
sunny spot and free, sandy soil. It is all 
the better in effect if crawling over stone 
on the rock garden, or down the face of a 
dry wall.—W. 

Salvia Sclarea.—' The note by “A. M.” 
(p. 5G8) is of interest. I presume that this 
is the Salvia sent out by seedsmen under 
the name of Bluebeard, and which is effec¬ 
tive when massed. S. Bluebeard, how¬ 
ever, does not grow to anything like the 
height given by “A. M.,” 15 inches or 
18 inches being the usual height. The 
taller strain would seem, from the de¬ 
scription given, to be worth looking after. 
—Kirk. 

The Perpetual Carnation In the flower 
garden. —This is a distinct gain on the 
border kinds whose season of bloom is too 
short. They prolong the bloom weeks after 
the border kinds are past and are in fine 
condition in bud and blossom the last days 
of September. In case of rain threatening, a 
bunch of the best flowers should be 
gathered for the house, as* the blooms arc 
marred by heavy rains. Our best bed was 
planted in April.—W. 

Pheasant’s-tall Grass (Apera arun- 
dinacea).—This, the most elegant of all 
Grasses, is now in bloom, throwing up 
long, slender, arching sprays 4 feet in 
length from among its graceful bronzy 
foliage. It is not a waterside Grass, but 
seems quite happy in any sunny border. 
The best effect would be obtained by 
planting well up on the rock garden or 
near the edge of a retaining wall, where 
the beauty of its long slender sprays 
would be seen to great advantage. The 
stems are of a bronzy-red and add con¬ 
siderably to its beauty, whilst the long, 
thin leaves take on a beautiful bronzy- 
crimson in late autumn. It is useful for 
cutting and using in the house, for which 
purpose it is very popular.—E. M. 

The Star Cineraria (Cineraria stellata) 
in the open air. — I send you two photo¬ 
graphs of Cineraria stellata in flower at 
the present time in the gardens here. I 
thought they might he of some interest to 
readers of Gardening Illustrated. The 
seed was sown last November, and when 
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the seedlings were large enough to handle 
they were pricked off Into boxes. Then 
about the first week in March they were 
lotted into 3-inch pots and finally planted 
in their present position about the end of 
May, where they have been in blossom 
for the last two months. — H. Temple¬ 
ton, 01 down House Gardens, Tockington, 
Gloucester. 

[Many thanks for photographs, which 
we regret to say are too much reduced to 
give any idea as to the value of the plants 
in the open-air garden. —Ed.] 

Polygonum Emodl. —A distinct-looking 
dwarf kind with dull-red flowers, worth 
trying on the rock garden. What an odd 
family it belongs to—giant weeds, dread¬ 
ful to get into a garden and most effective 
by the pond side or in a ditch, and little 
plants that grace the rocks. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Polygonum affine. — As usual, Poly¬ 
gonum affine or Brunonis is flowering as 
well as ever. Its leaves have not yet as¬ 
sumed their autumn colour, but will soon 
do so, when the plants will acquire addi¬ 
tional beauty. This Knotweed seems to 
thrive in sun or partial shade. A good 
plant with a north-east exposure is flower¬ 
ing as freely as those in sun. It is ex¬ 
cellent for such a wall as “ W.” recently 
advocated.—S. Arnott. 

The climbing Monkshood (Aeoniturn 
volubile).—At the end of September the 
handsome flowers of the climbing Monks¬ 
hood are welcomed. This Monkshood is 
not often met with, even in representative 
collections of hardy plants. Its wiry, 
clinging, or rather twining stems attain 
to a height of from 7 feet to 9 feet, and on 
the terminals of these the characteristic 
blooms are produced. A. volubile does not 
increase (in my experience) so rapidly as 
do the other Aconites, but this is no great 
drawback. Easily increased by division, 
it appears to relish a deep, warm soil 
with a sunny exposure—W. McG. 

Colchloum speclosum album. — Among 
the Meadow Saffrons of autumn there are 
probably none which attract more interest 
than the white variety of Colchicum 
speciosum. It is now comparatively in¬ 
expensive compared with its cost a few 
years ago. A clump of its large flowers, 
each as big as that of a Tulip, and of a 
clear ivory-white, is very beautiful. This 
white variety of the Meadow Saffron is 
very handsome in the border, the rock 
garden, or In Grass. It looks all the 
better and the flowers last longer if they 
spear through some dwarf herbage, but it 
must always be remembered that the 
leaves do not appear until spring, and that 
it must not be ^planted where the Grass 
requires cutting' before the foliage has 
ripened.—S. Arnott. 

Striking Roses. —I amuse myself on Sep¬ 
tember days in putting in a few cuttings 
of Roses that I greatly like and have 
proved of valpe. They are usually Roses 
on the Briar stock as we buy them, and 
as it is never certain that a Tea or China 
Rose will not dwindle away on the Briar I 
take some precautions. I like to put the 
cuttings in where the plant is to remain. 
I select a likely spot in the garden large 
enough to grow three or four plants, and 
taking stoutish cuttings of firm, half- 
ripened wood with a heel, put them slant- 
ways into the earth, leaving only two or 
three leaves out of the soil. A handful of 
sand is put round each cutting, and 
nothing else is done until the buds begin 
to grow in the spring. Then I take care 
not to let the little weak plants flower, 
which they soon strive to do. By keeping 
off the flowers I get a good, stout plant 
by the autumn following. In the case of 
a Rose of proved value I like to put the 


cuttings in where they are to flower. In 
that way I get a stronger growth than 
where transplanting must be done. If 
there be any spare handlights about they 
may be put over, and help a little, but the 
cutting will strike without such aid. The 
soil for Tea Roses on their natural roots 
should be a free, open, sandy loam.—W. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE CROP, 1915. 

Before this disastrous war England was 
waking up to the importance of Apple cul¬ 
ture, an industry which, owing to her ne¬ 
glect and apathy, has been sadly lost sight 
of, the result of which is that the value of 
our imports from the colonies and abroad 
in Apples and Apple products is enor¬ 
mous. I sincerely trust after this war we 
shall see some of the land which now 
employs little or no labour, and produces 
only relatively a small sum in the shape 
of hay and grazing, turned into profitable 
orchards, where there will be plenty of 
work, and, with good management, a 
large return. 

The Apple Is, without question, the 
king of fruits. Whether fresh, dried, 
evaporated, or canned, the Apple is a 
wholesome food, easily prepared, attrac¬ 
tive, and palatable at all times. The use 
of the Apple as a basis for all manufac¬ 
tured jellies and jams is well known. 
This is due to the large amount of pectose 
which it contains. There is no waste to a 
good Apple: even the parings and core 
may be utilised for jelly. 

In all parts of the world one of the 
most bounteous Apple crops ever recorded 
was obtained in 1914, so that if this year 
the crop had been a failure it would not 
have been surprising. Indeed, seeing that 
many varieties of Apples only bear every 
two years it is gratifying to be able to 
report that in many parts there is a good 
average crop. In the Whimple orchards, 
and some other parts of Devonshire, the 
crop is not only a heavy one, but the 
Apples (owing to the heavy rains we have 
had) are cleaner than ever I remember to 
have seen them. Owing to the shortage 
of labour the orchards have not received 
the attention they usually do, especially 
in the matter of spraying, so essential to 
combat Insect pests. As a consequence 
there are many complaints of mildew and 
damage by insect life. The extremely 
heavy rainfall of July, however, largely 
compensated for this, as, although many 
of the more tender varieties were showing 
signs of blight, they were so thoroughly 
washed that they are now presenting a 
most healthy appearance. As I write I 
am looking on to a row of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin heavily laden with fruit, and de¬ 
veloping a very nice colour, especially so 
early in the season. The reports from 
other parts of the country are not so good 
as they are from Devon, but in some parts 
there appear to be, notwithstanding, good 
crops. The prospects of the 

French Apple crop are also favour¬ 
able. Indeed, from the many letters I 
have received from Normandy and 
Brittany It is a general consensus of 
opinion that there will be a greater abund¬ 
ance of fruit to be disposed of owing to 
the Germans (who have hitherto figured 
largely in their markets) not now being 
buyers. There is naturally some anxiety 
as to how the over-plus in France will be 
disposed of. I am pleased to see from the 
Financier and Bullionist that M. Fernand 
David, Minister for Agriculture, has 
charged M. Le Rouzic with a mission to 
England to study ways and means of ex¬ 
porting French Apples and cyder into this 
country. The 


Canadian Apple crop, too, is going to 
be an average one. The season is very 
late, and for some time it was thought 
that the crop would be poor. However, 
the later advices report a good average 
crop in Nova Scotia, although the fruit is 
said to be badly affected with black-spot. 

Jelly without sugar.— The experi¬ 
ments of the National Fruit and Cyder In¬ 
stitute with reference to making a jelly 
without sugar are Interesting. It has 
been found possible to prepare a very 
palatable jelly from suitable varieties of 
Cyder Apples without the addition of 
sugar or glucose. The institute claims 
some success in this direction, and I shall 
wait further reports on the subject with 
interest. Of course, the idea is not a new 
one, as in America a small evaporator for 
making Apple-jelly and concentrated 
Apple-juice is quite a common article with 
every Apple grower of any pretension. 
Apple-butter, too (an Apple-pulp made 
with a movable steam coil, which is 
worked up and down in a barrel stood on 
end with the top-head out), is also a 
healthful, cheap, and palatable food. 

H. Whiteway. 

The Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


GRAPE VINE IN COLD-HOUSE. 

I should esteem it a favour if you could give 
me the information asked for on enclosed list. 
—Percy J. Cozens. 

1. Many of the berries are split. Why? 

Through the growth of the berries be¬ 
coming arrested by mildew. 

2. Mildew was present. I need sulphur 
Should sulphur be burned in house? 

No, but it may be vaporised by employ¬ 
ing a special appliance, such as Camp¬ 
bell's sulphur vaporiser. This should be 
used strictly in accordance with directions 
sent with it. 

3. The house ie 7 feet by 5 feet, and the Vine 
carried nearly fifty bunchee, some of which 
are Bmall. Should the small onee have been 
taken ofl? 

In a house of the dimensions named 
twelve to fifteen bunches would be u heavy 
crop. Remove the surplus at once —i.e., 
if after such an attack of mildew they are 
worth retaining. 

4. I gave plenty of water. 

The cause of attack is most likely due 
to the cold, sunless weather which pre¬ 
vailed during July and early in August, 
and to want of artificial heat and care¬ 
ful ventilation during that period. Water 
should not have been afforded without 
first ascertaining, by testing the condition 
of the border, if it was really required. 
It is very doubtful, seeing how heavy the 
rainfall has been, if water was required 
at all. 

5. When should the leaves be taken oil so as 
to allow the sun to reaoh the fruit? 

The leaves must not be forcibly removed. 
If necessary to allow sunlight to play on 
the fruit, the leaves should then 3ithe r be 
pressed back or tied out of the way . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Mulberry bushes.—Will you tell 
me how to prune Mulberry bushes? Mine 
grow so rampant that the wood splits. They 
make shoots li yards long. Although they 
flower freely they do not hear fruit. I sup¬ 
pose they are about seven years old.—M. B. 

[Beyond a thinning and regulating of the 
branches to obtain well-formed heads, no 
pruning is required until the trees attain 
a certain age, and then it partakes more 
of the nature of cutting away dead or 
debilitated branchlets where they have be¬ 
come congested and the thinning out of 
spray where it is too crowded towards the 
extremities of the branches than anything 
else. If the wood is periodically thinned 
after the trees begin to bear freely less 
harbour is provided for birds, which are 
very fond of the fruit, and much finer 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIANTHUS HUNGARICUS. 

This very neat-growing Pink from Trans- 
sylvania displays its charms to the greatest 
advantage when planted on a ledge in the 
alpine garden, where its glaucous foliage 
and soft-blue coloured flowers form a 
pleasing contrast to the soft tones of the 
rock over which it grows. 

The prettily-fringed flowers are not very 
large individually, but they are borne in 
such quantities that the plant f My 
justifies the space it occupies, as may be 
observed from the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. The pleasing background of Cistus 
villosus, with its richly-coloured blossoms 
and deep green leaves, forms a welcome 
foil to the more dainty colouring of the 
Rock Pink. The cultivation of the latter 
is of the easiest provided the drainage is 
perfect, and each succeeding year will see 
the patch increase in size and effective¬ 
ness, yet always preserving its neat and 
restrained habit. Reginald A. Malby. 


A BRIGHT CORNER. 

I have a corner about 20 feet by 15 feet 
sloping up from the garden with a hedge 
as a background that has been very gay 
this summer with various flowering plants 
and is likely to be bright for some time. 
The old White Lily has done well, throw¬ 
ing some fine spikes, although the foliage 
was somewhat crippled by mildew, but not 
so badly as in some summers. I do not 
think the nature of the soil has much to 
do with the well-being of this Lily so long 
as once established it is left undisturbed. 
The annual Cornflower in its season made 
an effective undergrowth for the tall Lily- 
spikes. Just now one of the pretty bits of 
the corner is the result of a combination 
of clumps of Gysophila and a scarlet 
Marguerite Carnation, quite a nice long¬ 
stemmed flower keeping perfectly sound 
with a pronounced Clove scent. The two 
are very acceptable for vases in the house. 
Among the taller plants clumps of the 
white and lilac Galega have been very 
good. A mulch of horse-droppings and 
several soakings of water just as they w r ere 
well on the move sent them up nearly 
5 feet high, and they have been a mass of 
flower. A few plants of Nepeta Mussini 
have made a nice groundwork. This is an 
old-fashioned and common plant, but a nice 
companion for taller plants. Clumps of 
the rose and white Lathyrus have helped 
with the taller arrangement, and in the 
hedge at the back is a thicket of Lathyrus 
sylvestris. A great help towards securing 
a nice effect in a corner like that under 
consideration is a few Antirrhinums, 
especially when they can be left to come 
up with other perennials, and this is not 
difficult if the position is sheltered. It is 
advisable to sow a pinch of seed of a good 
strain, and, selecting a few of the best 
seedlings, plant out where required. Keen 
spring frosts following a mild winter are 
apt to nip the foliage, but not to cause very 
much damage to the plants, except that the 
flowering season is somewhat delayed. 

When filling the corner I endeavoured to 
select things with a fairly long flowering 
season as opposed to those that are de¬ 
cidedly of short duration; also a few of 
different seasons rather than that all 
should come in about the same time. Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw does well on this sloping 
corner. It is a deep, loamy, rather cling¬ 
ing soil, but was broken up deeply and 
well pulverised before planting. What a 
difference it makes dealing with a soil of 
this description and with sandy, hungry 
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berries are as a result produced. The 
wounds mentioned w T ill in time heal over, 
and as the trees become older they will 
doubtless bear fruit.] 

A Pear-shaped Apple.— I enclose an Apple 
(Frogmore Prolific, 1 think) which exactly re¬ 
sembles a Pear. In an experience of sixty 
years I have never seen one like it in shape.— 
J. C. Y. 

[The fruit sent had the skin and e^e of 
an Apple, and it may be that the par¬ 
ticular bloom from which this curiously- 
shaped Apple was produced may have 
been fertilised with the pollen of a Pear. 
Many years ago a like curious Apple was 
sent to us and figured in these pages.] 


be the proportion of lime rubbish used. 
Light soils should have a proportionate 
quantity of heavy loam or marl added to 
them, or sufficient to render the w r hole of 
the proper consistency. In this case less 
lime rubbish is required. Wood ashes or 
burnt soil may also be added with advant¬ 
age to heavy soils.] 

Ever-bearing Strawberries.— You ask about 
the ever-bearing Strawberries. I am having 
an excellent crop from La Constante Fdoonde 
and a fair one from St. Antoine de Padua, 
the latter being much larger.—E. T. McGowan. 

Choice Apples for home use.— The choicest 
Apples for one's own use that I am acquainted 
with are James Grieve, St. Edmund’s Pippin, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and King’s Acre Pippin. 


Dianthus liunaaricus. 


Cherries for north wall. —Will you please 
tell me of two good Cherries for a north wall— 
an early and late one, and ought one to plant 
in the same way as a Plum? Is any special 
soil necessary for them?—M. B. 

[May Duke, Flemish Red, and Morello 
would be suitable. The last two are kite 
and heavy croppers, but are suitable for 
cooking and preserving only. A late des¬ 
sert variety suited to your purpose would 
be Ronald’s Late Duke. The first named 
is a valuable early dessert Cherry. A 
rather heavy, loamy soil of a calcareous 
nature, and well drained, is best suited for 
the Cherry when grown and trained on 
walls. Lime, when there is a deficiency, 
or when absent from the staple, can be 
supplied in the form of old mortar rubbish. 
The heavier the staple the greater should 
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These four pretty well cover the entire fruit 
year. Of course, there are many more very 
desirable, but these four are indispensable.— 
VV. J. Farmer. 

Apple James Grieve. — I have often praised 
this Apple. This year it has cropped well and 
the fruits are beautiful to the eye, and when 
fully ripened will be very choice in quality. 
In flower and fruit this is a first-class variety. 
—W. J. Farmer. 

Apple St. Edmund’s Pippin. —This is a good 
cropper, the fruit stands the wind very well, 
is of good size, and very good flavour; a fine 
November Russet.—W. J. Farmer. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
Of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15$. ; 
post free, 15s. Od. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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stuff. In the former the moisture is well 
retained, and, once established, the plants 
make splendid headway even in a hot, dry 
summer. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
We read with great pleasure the remarks 
of your contributor on page 554 of 
Gardening Illustrated, September 11th, 
headed “ Gladiolus primulinus Hybrids.” 
We look upon these Gladioli as un¬ 
doubtedly the most beautiful form of the 
Gladiolus which has been evolved—at any 
rate, in outline and in delicacy of colour. 
We would like to state the origin of the 
cross. Gladiolus primulinus was first 
introduced into England by Sir Francis 
Fox, from the Zambesi, where it was 
gathered by Mr. S. H. Townshend, an 
engineer in the service of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway, which was, at that time, 
being built by Sir Francis Fox’s firm. 

As soon as they flowered our Mr. James 
Kelway saw that there wns an opportunity 
of introducing a beautifully clear yellow 
colour and a charming new outline into 
the Gladiolus family. That was some few 
years ago, and our work since that date 
in hybridising and selection has resulted 
in the very lovely forms which the 
National Gladiolus Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society have recognised by 
aw T ards of merit and certificates. The 
race is somewhat earlier to bloom than 
the other large-flowered kinds, appears to 
be very hardy and free-flowering, and has 
a slight Primula perfume. The race is 
also' of very great elegance and grace of 
habit, and the effect as one approaches a 
piece with these bulbs in flower is of an 
array of glowing Chinese lanterns. 

Someone has written that it will be a 
pity to lose the beautiful outline and to 
enlarge these flowers by crossing, but 
there is no danger of this, for the most 
beautiful varieties only need be selected, 
and the rest can be discarded or left alone. 

KELW r AY AND SON. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Lin aria purpurea.— I was persuaded to 
secure this, and I advise others not to do 
likewise. There is really nothing about 
Linaria purpurea to enthuse over, and it 
has a grave defect for those with small 
gardens, as it runs at the roots and also 
comes freely from self-sown seeds. If 
anybody wants to grow 7 L. purpurea, then 
he should put it in the wild garden. 

The Heliopsis. — The Heliopsis is a 
valuable border plant—much more valu¬ 
able, indeed, than some of the perennial 
Sunflowers. I have tw T o varieties, one 
called H. B. Ladhams and the other H. 
pitcherianus. They closely resemble each 
other, though there may be a little differ¬ 
ence in the date at w T hich they come into 
flower and in the shade of orange. They 
are about 4 feet high; a little more, per¬ 
haps, in some seasons. 

The “ Dusty Mtller ” in autumn.—I 
grow in my garden a few plants of the 
“ Dusty Miller,” as the old yellow Primula 
Auricula was called long ago. They are 
giving me some flowers this autumn. Some 
tell me that they will not bloom so well in 
spring. That may be, but spring brings 
with it so many beauties that I cannot 
grudge any little falling off in the case 
of two or three plants of this old Auricula, 
especially as I have others of the same 
kind w 7 hich are evidently reserving their 
energies for the usual time. 

Colchicum variegatum. — This stands 
the w r eathcr better than the long-tubed 
Colchicum autumnale, and it has bigger 
flowers which are of a light purple 
chequered with a deeper tint of the same. 


I am told that it is not too late to buy 
retarded corms of this, but they should 
have been bought in July if wanted to 
bloom well this year. 

Rudbeckia Golden Glow 7 . —This double 
Goneflower (which, by the way, has lost 
its cone in becoming double) has done good 
sendee w 7 itli me this autumn. As a back- 
row plant it is good, and, although a little 
‘ lumpy,” as many double flowers are 
when cut, it has come in very useful for 
the house. It is out-of-place in a narrow 
border, as it w 7 ill reach a height of C feet 
or S feet. 

Verbascum Miss Willmott.— This is a 
handsome white Mullein with branching 
stems and charming creamy-white flowers, 
which come in succession for a very long 
time. It looks as if it w 7 ere much more 
perennial than some of the other new 
Verbascums. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flow t ers. 


SOWING GAILLARDIAS IN EARLY 
AUTUMN. 

These, as a rule, are sown in the early 
spring, the reason probably being that the 
plants will give some bloom during the 
latter part of the summer. Last year I 
sow 7 ed the seed during the late summer, 
brought the seedlings on under cool con¬ 
ditions, and in the autumn planted them 
out on a narrow border, w 7 here they soon 
established themselves. These came 
through the winter, not a plant failing, 
and in due time gave a rich harvest of 
their beautiful bronzy blossoms, which 
have continued through the summer. As 
a rule, though isolated plants will remain 
in the border for several years, planta¬ 
tions made from spring-sown seeds do not 
weather the winter very w r ell, at any rate 
not to the extent of maintaining a respect¬ 
able bed. Since Gaillardias are quite 
easily raised from seed there is no need 
to tolerate patchy, untidy beds of these 
plants during the winter and succeeding 
summer. By reason of their uncertainty 
in winter I have always made it a rule 
to sow each year in spring. There are no 
more serviceable flowers in the garden for 
cutting, as they have such an extended 
season, and the more freely they are cut 
the more continuous will their display be. 
They have one fault, and that is the 
untidy aspect they present after a period 
of service—that is when grown in beds. In 
isolated cases, when supported by wire 
hoops, their growth may be maintained in 
an upright state. The single kinds are, 
to my mind, more beautiful than the 
double forms, and are not so soon brought 
down in w 7 et weather by their own 
weight. There is a goodly colour range in 
both, though yellow, crimson, and bronze 
prevail. W. Strugnell. 


PINKS AND CARNATIONS. 

It has been a short flowering season 
with Pinks this year, and it will be 
equally short with border Carnations 
unless a change from the long spell of dry 
weather comes quickly. There has been 
no prolonged heat that is anything out of 
the common, but the sun by day and the 
cold, parching winds at night seemed to 
dry up the ground. Growers who have 
their plants in a partially shaded position 
are fortunate. The non-splitting Pinks are 
very welcome alike on the border and for 
cutting, and in the sliort-flowering spell 
very nice blooms have been available, a 
combination of these with Cornflowers 
and a Lit of light foliage brightening up the 
rooms and yielding a very acceptable per¬ 
fume. If the dry spell continues until the 
time for propagating is at hand it will be 
well to remember that the comjiost into 
which to i>eg the layers should be reten¬ 


tive of moisture, also that it should not 
rise much above the ground level. It is 
better to take out some of the old soil 
round the plants and replace with the new 
compost, bringing it up about an inch 
above the old level. It was the advis¬ 
ability of having a moisture-retaining soil 
that led to the substitution of spent Mush¬ 
room or reat-moss manure for leaf-soil. 
This, with light loam and a little sand— 
not too much of the latter—makes an ideal 
layering compost. In connection with the 
clumps of Pinks selected for layering it is 
well to remove all small growths and 
leave a certain number of strong shoots; 
just enough to be dealt with easily with¬ 
out crowding. Pinks can, of course, be 
easily propagated from cuttings, but I 
like to layer a few of the best, as big 
strong plants are more quickly obtained. 

So far as the Carnations are concerned 
the thin, wiry-stemmed sorts should be the 
first to be put down, as it will be found 
that these are considerably slower in 
rooting and consequently longer in develop¬ 
ing into good plants than the fleshy- 
stemmed kinds, like the white and 
crimson Cloves. I remember first notic¬ 
ing this in the case of Countess of Paris, 
a variety of which one seldom hears now, 
but which, in its day, was one of the best 
of its shade—considerably better, 1 think, 
than many of more recent introduction. It 
was a very symmetrical flower, absolutely 
non-splitting, and very lasting. The novice 
in the work of layering should be advised 
not to make too deep an incision and to 
peg carefully. Also it is well to pay care¬ 
ful attention to the watering. I have seen 
water doused on so heavily that the layer 
was partially exposed. The above may 
seem trifling matters, but are really im¬ 
portant factors in building up strong, 
healthy plants for another season’s flower¬ 
ing. It is useless expecting good returns 
from poorly - rooted stuff, especially if 
autumn planting is practised. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yucca Sanderiana.— Of quite a number 
of hardy Yuccas which were raised by Mr. 
Sprenger at Vornero, Naples, this has 
proved one of the freest, latest, and best. 
It comes in considerably later with me than 
Y. autwerpensis, Y. liliacea, Y. albella, 
Y. vomerensis, etc., while its habit is quite 
good, inasmuch as it forms a mass of 
foliage, reminding one on a small scale of 
that of Phormium tenax. It may not give 
a large number of spikes in any one season, 
hut with me it is a reliable bloomer. Its 
rapid increase is also a point in its favour, 
as a plant which has been established for 
a few years is composed of a number of 
growths with sturdy habit and forming a 
thick mass of leaves. In poor soil the 
foliage is about 3 feet high, and the spikes 
reach about 18 inches higher. It has been 
hardy with me for at least twelve years— 
a fair test.—S. Arnott. 

Colchicums In early September.— It is 
surprising to observe how quickly the 
Meadow Saffrons appear when September 
comes round. I have previously remarked 
upon this, and the point has been forcibly 
brought home to me on my return, on 
September 7th, after a few days’ absence. 
When I went away on August 31st there 
were no signs of their appearance. On 
September 3rd, when I returned for a few 
hours, none were visible still, but on Sep¬ 
tember 7th I found in bloom Colchicum 
variegatum, C. Bommuelleri, C. Bertoloni, 
C. speciosum rubrum (my deepest-coloured 
variety of this), C. autumnale, and C. 
autumnale majus. All my clumps of these 
were not in bloom, but in the sunnier parts 
of the garden I had these represented. C. 
variegatum aud C. Bertoloni, the latter 
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generally the first in flower, were the 
furthest advancft, and C. Bornmuelleri 
and C. speciosum rubrum the latest of 
those in bloom. These Colchicums are 
very welcome in borders of herbaceous 
plants, and still more precious in the rock 
garden, w’hich, at this season, becomes 
short of colour.— S. Arnott. 

Schizostylis coccinea.— One is rather 
sorry to see the Kaffir Lily blooming at 
this early date (September 4), for, as a 
rule, its scarlet spikes do not occur much 
before November. At that time they are 
distinctly noteworthy in the practically 
flowerless borders, and are much appre¬ 
ciated. The reason of this premature 
flowering may possibly be found in the 
fact that the bulbs were divided and re¬ 
planted in fresh positions after their last 
period of blooming, and it is conceivable 
that the heavy rains of July, following 
hard upon the heat of June, may have 
excited them into early growth. S. coc- 


enough to show its perfect beauty, as it 
will do in a year or two, was of sufficient 
size to give true pleasure. It is so planted 
that it at present covers a good part of 
the large stone in front. Its shining 
Whortle-berry-like leaves and its graceful 
spikes of pink flowers were of high charm 
indeed. I do not know' that I have ever 
seen this Polygonum more happily placed. 
—S. AknOtt. 

Primula capitata.— I came recently upon 
quite a number of plants of Primula 
capitata flowering in one of the houses at 
the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, and was 
pleased to see so many of its fine heads of j 
deep blue in September. It is, unfor¬ 
tunately, too true that P. capitata often 
dies off. In some places it gives no diffi¬ 
culty, but in others it cannot be kept long 
as a perennial. It likes an open, cool 
place, and it is always advisable to save 
seeds so as to maintain the stock .should ! 


Bose Simplicity. 


cinea, apart from its value in the open 
borders, has a certain value as a green¬ 
house plant. Grown coolly, showy and 
useful pieces may be had in 7-incli pots, 
allowing about a dozen conns to the pot. 
Naturally, when grown under glass the 
blooms are clearer, and the foliage is not 
so apt to suffer from a minute black speck 
(probably the result of damp), which 
rather mars the appearance of the foliage 
of the Kaffir Lily in the open.—W. McG., 
Balmae . 

Polygonum vaccinifolium at Ibrox Hill, 
Glasgow.— A plant of Polygonum vaccini¬ 
folium in the new rock garden at Ibrox 
Hill, Bellahouston Park, Glasgow 7 , showed 
to the full the- beauty of this old rock 
plant when grow ing in a good position and 
doing well. It was placed well up on the 
rockwork, and in such a position that it 
will in a short time droop over the stone 
and drape it with its graceful foliage. It 
was flowering well in the first days of 
September, and although not yet large 


ROSES. 

HOSE SIMPLICITY. 

This, raised by Messrs. Hugh Dickson, 
Ltd., Belfast, has pure white single flowers 
of immense size—in fact, a single bloom 
gives one the impression of a huge Water 
Lily. It is of vigorous growth, and freely 
clothed with rich, deep-green foliage, 
and was given the Gold Medal of the 
National Hose Society when show'n at 
Manchester in 190S. 


MAKING SIMPLE HOSE GARDENS. 
Those who make Roses the principal 
feature of their gardens will get the most 
pleasure out of them. The most effective 
Hose gardens are in a series of .simple 
beds, either circles or ovals, or, at least, 
formed w ith graceful curves w’ithout sharp 
corners cut out of the turf of the lawn; 
and the best and easiest way is for the 
garden designer to form the beds by trail¬ 
ing a long roiKj with a couple of boys run¬ 
ning by the side of the trailing rope as 
it glides along, and sticking pegs at short 
intervals. The line can be corrected as 
soon as marked out, the beds can be 
trenched up at least 2 feet, and manure 
as is necessary, the manure to be well 
broken and mixed with the soil. Roses 
do not want their roots in manure, as they 
do better—in fact, all plants do better— 
when compelled to search for their food, 
rhe preparation of the beds should be 
.lone early to give time for reasonable 
-ettlement before planting, and there is no 
better time for planting than November. 
I do not w r ant to dogmatise, but I like 
groups of one colour best, and where there 
is a suitable position for an arch or a 
pillar to plant a suitable climber, select¬ 
ing only free growing and blooming varie¬ 
ties. E. H. 


the old plants die off. It comes, naturally, 
from a higher altitude than P. denticulata, ( 
but has much the same conditions other¬ 
wise. It is a delightful thing in autumn, 
the deep blue or violet-purple flowers 
showing well against the white farina with 
wiiicli the stems are covered.—S. Arnott. 

Agapanthus Mooreanus.—Denied specific 
rank, and classed as a variety of Agapanthus 
umbellatus, growers will be disposed to ques¬ 
tion the justice of the arrangement. It is a 
very distinct-looking plant from a gardening 
standpoint, with much narrower leaves and 
smaller flowers and heads than A. umbellatus, 
and is, moreover, much hardier. That it is 
hardy under ordinary conditions with me in 
the south-west of Scotland and in gardens 
much further north I have amply proved. I 
have grown it in the open border without any 
protection for close on thirty years.—S. 
Arnott, Dumfries . 

Linaria dalmatica.—A giant reproduction of 
the common wild Toadflax (L. dalmatica) can 
be recommended to those who wish to have 
plenty of effective spikes of bloom for cutting. 
Freely raised from seeds, the plants are 
branching, about 4 feet in height, and the 
flower-spikes, bearing showy yellow blooms, 
when cut at full length, are most useful in 
the house.— Kirk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose plants failing.—I enclose some leaves 
off my Rose-trees. I had fresh plants last 
autumn, and in the spring the bushes looked 
unusually clean, with good foliage, and the 
first bloom was beautiful. Now the leaves are 
going off, as you will see, and the plants look 
as if they would die. A new border was made 
for them in the autumn, double spitted and 
manured. The soil is sandy loam. In the 
older borders the plants do not seem to be 
affected in the same way. Can you account 
for the trouble and tell me what is beet to be 
done?— H. E. Sperling. 

[Unless one is able to examine the 
plants and the soil in which they are 
growing it is difficult to account for the 
rapid decline in the healthiness of your 
Hoses. The leaves you forwarded show 
no sign of disease, but appear simply to 
have withered prematurely. The most 
likely cause for this drying up of your 
plants that we can suggest is want of 
moisture during the dry weather. You 
say that the soil is sandy loam—a medium 
that is apt to become very hot and parched 
—and the newly-planted trees, not having 
made much root, would very quickly feel 
the need of moisture. You may find on 
examination that the ground about the 
roots is quite hard and cracked, which 
will show 7 clearly where the fault lies. 
The only other solution we can think of is 
that the bushes were not planted firmly 
enough. In light soils especially, firm 
planting is absolutely essential to success¬ 
ful Rose growing. All newly-planted 
Roses should be trodden several times 
after planting to ensure this. Of course, 
the plants may have been exposed and 
injured before planting, but this seems 
hardly likely seeing what a fine start they 
made. The fact that the older plantations 
are not suffering seems to point to want 
of moisture as being the trouble, these 
established plants, having more root hold, 
being able to obtain the necessary amount 
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of nutriment. Judging by the leaves the 
plants are beyond recovery, but you might 
try giving them several good soakings 
with clear water. If this does not freshen 
them up we are afraid the plants will have 
to be replaced.] 

Rambler Roses. —Pleaee tell me of about a 
dozen good free-growing Rambler Roses—not 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Lady Gay, Carmine Pillar, Taueendschon, or 
White Dorothy.—M. B. 

[Alberic Barbier (creamy-white), Blush 
Rambler, Debutante (soft pink), Diabolo 
(scarlet, shaded crimson), Excelsa (scarlet- 
crimson), Lady Godlva (salmon-pink), 
Mrs. F. W. Flight (pink), R<5n6 Andre 
(yellow, shaded carmine), Jersey Beauty, 
American Pillar (bright pink), Mme. 
Alfred Carrifere (ivory-white), Minnehaha 
(cream and salmon-pink). The last but 
one is a Noisette but is a fine subject for 
training over arches, etc. Should this be 
objected to, Aviator Bleriot (saffron and 
yellow), or Goldfinch (coppery-orange) may 
be substituted for it. Tea Rambler (soft 
flesh) is also worthy of inclusion.] 

Rose Mme. Wagram.— Mme. Wagram 
Comtesse de Turenne, to give this Rose its 
full title, is one of the most lovely 
autumnal Roses In cultivation. I have 
just cut a couple of sprays from a three- 
year-old bush and they made a delightful 
picture in the vase. The colour is satiny- 
rose with deeper flesh-pink shadings, the 
edges of the petals silvery-white. The 
blooms are large and showy, with plenty 
of substance, and of fairly good form. 
Some of the blooms are of wonderful size, 
with massive guard-petals and a good 
centre, a medium-sized bloom being about 
the size of that of Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, and somewhat similar in form. 
Mme. Wagram is classed with the H.T.’s, 
but in habit and growth it is very much 
like the Bourbon Roses, such as Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Mrs. Paul, etc. Thfe 
plants send up thick basal shoots which 
run up to 4 feet or 5 feet and then bloom, 
further flowers being produced on short, 
lateral shoots. The variety does exceed¬ 
ingly well on a wall. The flowers, not¬ 
withstanding their weight, have sub¬ 
stantial stalks and are seen to the best 
advantage. The foliage is retained on the 
plant until very late in the year. The 
scent is lovely, a blending of the old Rose 
perfume with the strong Tea scent. I have 
Mme. Wagram growing on a west wall, 
where it has been very pleasing, particu¬ 
larly in the autumn, but I have also seen 
it as a pillar Rose, a purpose for which its 
large heavy shoots particularly adapt it. 
This Rose was raised by Bernaix and dis¬ 
tributed in 1895.— Eglantine. 

The Lyon Rose at Pollok, Renfrewshire. 
—The beds of Roses forming the Rose 
garden at Pollok, Renfrewshire, were 
charming in the early part of last month. 
This part of the delightful gardens at 
rollok is under the special care of Lady 
Stirling-Max well, and each bed is com¬ 
posed of one variety, the varieties being 
selected for their beauty, freedom, and 
fragrance. The Lyon is one of the 
favourites, and the variety appears to do 
exceptionally well at Pollok. The blooms 
are large and of the most charming colour¬ 
ing, while the individual blooms are ex¬ 
ceptionally fine in every way, showing 
that the situation, soil, and cultivation are 
favourable.—S. A. 

Rose Ethel Malcolm.— In late September 
this Rose is finer than it has been all the 
season. The flowers, large, of good form and 
substance, are in the bud ivory white, the ex¬ 
panded flowers white delicately shaded with 
peach colour.— Scotch Robb. 

Rose Jacques Vincent. —Few Roses are 
doing better with me this autumn than this, 
sent out by Soupert and Notting in 1908. It is 
a vigorous grower, with large, well-formed 
flowers, which are coral-red with a shade of 
yellow and a centre of salmon-rose.—S cotch 
Kobe. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


UNRIPE FIGS COOKING. 
Generally at the end of the summer 
there is a quantity of fully grown but un¬ 
ripe Figs on the trees. These do not ripen 
and are frequently allowed to decay and 
drop off the trees. These fully-grown, un¬ 
ripe Figs can be utilised for the making 
of delicious fruit dishes. 

Green Fig preserve.— Take 6 lb. of unripe 
Figs and prick them with a large darning 
needle. Have ready a large pan lull of boil¬ 
ing water, and simmer the Fige in this for 
ten minutes, then lift out the fruit with a 
ladle and place on a sieve to drain. Take a 
quart of tne water in which the Fige were 
simmered, & lb. of sugar, and the grated rind 
of a Lemon. Boil these ingredients together 
for ten minutes, then add the Figs and simmer 
lor half an hour. Remove the pan from the 
tire and turn the contents into a basin large 
enough to hold the whole. The next morning 
drain ofl the liquid and boil up with 5 lb. oi 
sugar and the juice of three Lemons. Skim 
oil scum as it rises, and when clear add the 
r *gs and simmer for half an hour or until 
the fruit looks clear. Remove the Figs, and 
eimmer the syrup for ten minutes longer, then 
pl&oe the FigB in glass jars and pour the 
syrup, boiling hot, over them. When cold, 
cover in the usual manner. This preserve 
should be kept for two months or longer before 
being eaten. 

Grebn Fig custard. —Take a pound of green 
Figs, and cut them in half lengthways, leav¬ 
ing half the stem on each piece. Place the 
fruit in a pan with sufficient water to oover, 
and simmer gently for ten minutes, then add 
2 oz. (less if liked) of sugar, the grated rind 
of a Lemon, with the juice of half a one, and 
a small piece of stick Cinnamon. Simmer 
until the Figs are very tender. Take up the 
fruit and lay it loosely at the bottom of a 
buttered pie-dieh. Simmer the remaining 
syrup until reduced to a large cupful. Beat a 
large egg, and mix in the syrup, add half a 
cupiul oi milk and a tablespoonful of rich 
cream. Sprinkle a scant cupful of fine 
crumbs over the Figs, and cover with the 
custard. Dot with some tiny bits of butter, 
and a grating of Nutmeg. Stand the pie-dish 
in a pan containing water, and bake in a 
moderate oven until the custard is set and 
nicely browned on top. 

Stewed Figs.— Cut a pound of unripe Figs in 
half, leaving a little of the stem attached to 
each piece. Place in a pan with two cupfuls 
of water, four Cloves, and half a Lemon cut in 
thin slices across the fruit. Simmer gently 
for half an hour, then add 2 oz. of sugar, and 
simmer for another thirty minutes. Turn the 
whole into a jar, cover closely, and stand in a 
moderate oven for two hours. Do not allow 
the contents of the jar to boil, but keep them 
as hot as possible. This dish should be eaten 
cold with whipped cream or custard. 

Green Fig jelly.— Boil 2 lb. of good cooking 
Apples without peeling in a quart of water 
until well broken, then strain of! the water, 
i me Apples need not be thrown away, but if 
rubbed through a sieve the pulp can be used 
for making tarte or pasties.) Cut 3 lb. of green 
Fige into thin slices, and place in a jar with 
the Apple water, cover closely and bake in a 
moderate oven for two hours. Strain off the 
liquid, then pour a pint of boiling water over 
the Fig slices, stir well, and drain off the 
liquid, and mix with the first lot, and pour 
the whole through a jelly bag. Measure, and 
for every pint allow a pound of sugar and the 
juice of half a Lemon. Boil the liquid for 
twenty minutes, then add the sugar which has 
been heated and crushed. Remove all scum as 
it rises, and simmer gently until the syrup 
sets when tested. Pour into small glass jars, 
and when cold cover in the usual way. 

Green Figs and Jtnket. —Heat a pint of milk 
to blood heat, sweeten with a tablespoonful of 
granulated sugar, and flavour with a little 
essence of Lemon. Stir in a dessertspoonful 
of rennet and stand in a cool place to set. 
Meanwhile boil a dozen green FigB for twenty 
minutes in sufficient water to cover them, add 
the juice of a Lemon or a little citric acid, 
and sufficient 6Ugar to sweeten. Take up the 
Fige and slice thinly across the fruit, return 
them to the syrup and simmer until they 
look clear and the syrup is quite thick. Set 
aside to cool, and when quite cold spread the 
stewed Figs over the top of the junket. ThiB 
must be done very carefully so as not to dis¬ 
turb the junket or else the look of the dish 
will be spoiled. Sprinkle with oastor sugar 
and send to table at once. 

Green Fig tart.— Simmer a pound of green 
Figs in half a pint of water until they are 
soft. Chop coarsely, using a silver knife, add 
the juice of a large Lemon and two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, and return 
them to the pan with the water in which they 
were simmered. Cook until the Figs are 
pulped, then thicken with a teaspoonful of 
Corn flour wetted with a little cold water, and 
simmer for live minutes, and set aside. Line 
a Bandwich cake-tin with a nice short crust, 
fill with the stewed Figs, strew a few little 
bits of butter on top, and bake in the oven 
until the top is slightly browned and the 


pastry is done. Make a meringue with the 
whites of two eggs, a deseMkspoonful of icing 
sugar, and a few drops of Lemon juice. 
Spread this on top of the tart and return to 
the oven to set. Decorate with a few stripe of 
candied peel. 

H. Thoburn-Clarke. 


MEDLAR JELLY AND CHUTNEY. 

In many old-fashioned gardens the Medlar 
tree still flourishes and bears great quan¬ 
tities of its queer-shaped fruit. Many 
people do not care for it, while others are 
extremely fond of the ripe fruit when 
properly mellowed In a warm place. 
Chutney and jelly made from Medlars are 
delicious, and people who possess a tree 
might like to try the following recipes:— 

Medlar Chutney.— Gather the Medlars and 
place them in a dry, warm place until 
mellowed. This can be told by the fruit be¬ 
coming soft and the flesh light brown when 
cut. Take 8 lb. of Medlars, and place in a 
pan with 2 quarts of good brown vinegar. 
Simmer gently over a clear fire until the fruit 
is in a pulp. Rub through a sieve to get rid 
of the seeds, and return to the pan with 
another quart of vinegar, 4 lb. of brown 
sugar, 2 lb. of stoned and chopped Raisins, 1 lb. 
of preserved ginger sliced thinly, 1 lb. of 
English Onions which have been peeled and 
chopped finely, 3 oz. of Garlic peeled and 
separated into cloves, i lb. of salt, a salt- 
spoonful (level) of cayenne pepper. Simmer 
all the ingredients till in a pulp and the mix¬ 
ture about the thickness of cream. Pour into 
wide-mouthed bottles while still very hot. 
Cork firmly as soon as cold, and seal the tops 
with melted bottling wax. 

Medlar jelly. —Take sufficient ripe Medlars— 
they need not be mellow, but must be quite 
ripe. Place in a preserving-pan with the peel 
of a Lemon and enough water to cover. 
Simmer very gently until the fruit is pulped. 
Pour the contents of the pan into a large 
sieve and allow the liquid to drain off gradu¬ 
ally. Do not press the pulp through or the 
jelly will be cloudy. Measure the liquid, and 
allow i lb. of sugar for every pint. Pour the 
liquid into a clean pan and boil rapidly for 
thirty minutes, skimming off the scum if neces¬ 
sary. Heat the sugar in the oven and add to 
the contents of the pan. Stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, and oontinue boiling for ten minutes. 
Drop a little of the syrup on a plate to see if 
it sets. If not, boil for a few minutes longer, 
or until the syrup jellies when cold. Pour the 
jelly into small glass jars and stand in a 
sunny window for several hours. The next 
day lay a round of white tissue paper dipped 
in the white of an egg on top of the jelly and 
cover with parchment paper in the usual way. 

_H. T.-C. 

Good King Henry cooking.— I shall be grate¬ 
ful if you can tell me how the vegetable 
“ Mercury," or " Good King llenry,' should be 
used. I have grown it this year for the first 
time and had some the other day cooked like 
Spinach, but the flavour was bitter and un¬ 
pleasant. Does it iequire to be blanched, pos¬ 
sibly, before using? My gardener has had no 
previous experience of it.— M. Watson. 

[Tlie tender green leaves only of 
“ Mercury,” or Good King Henry, should 
be used for cooking, and the method is the 
same as that for Spinach. No blanching 
or anything of that description is re¬ 
quired. The young shoots are, after being 
peeled, boiled and then served in the same 
way as Asparagus by some.] 

Extending the season of Pears.— Much 
can be done by selection of the fruits when 
gathering and by keeping in different 
temperatures afterwards. Such varieties 
as Marie Louise and Doyenn6 du Comice, 
by careful keeping, may be extended much 
in this way at both ends of the season by 
warmth and coolness. Glou Morceau is 
generally in season in December and 
January and is one of the best winter 
Pears. General Todtleben, December to 
February, is a fruit of the same type, and 
is rather longer in season. Winter Nelis, 
though small, is a good-flavoured Pear, and 
is usually in season from November to 
January, and may, by careful manage¬ 
ment, be extended a little at both ends of 
the period. Josephine de Malines is a 
good winter fruit, though rather small, 
and with care may be had good in May and 
sometimes later. Beurre Ranee is classed 
as a late Pear and is not considered very 
good, b 't 1 h usable sometimes from 

a war ill, especially when 

warme. 'uish.—32. H. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DEUTZIAS. 

All tbe Deutzias are of Asiatic origin 
and all are beautiful-flowering shrubs, 
although, unfortunately, in districts sub¬ 
ject to late spring frosts the flower-buds 
are sometimes injured. So far as winter 
frost is concerned they are perfectly hardy. 
All are gross feeders and must be planted 
in rich, loamy soil to ensure the best re¬ 
sults; moreover, it is well to give estab¬ 
lished bushes a surface dressing of well- 


from the open ground in September or 
October, pot them, and place them in a 
sunny position out of doors until required 
for the forcing-house. All the low-grow T - 
ing sorts as typified by D. gracilis are im¬ 
proved by an annual pruning, which 
should be done as soon as the flowers fade. 
Cut the flowering branches back to where 
vigorous young shoots are pushing up, for 
it is such shoots that produce the most 
and best flowers. The stronger-growing 
species, such as D. scabra, do not require 
so much pruning, a little thinning now and 
then being all that is desirable. 


G feet high and appears as if it will grow 
to the same height here. Its chief attrac¬ 
tion lies in its fine corymbs of pinkish 
flowers, or white flowers tinged with pink. 
Several forms have been given varietal 
names. 

D. gracilis is, perhaps, the best known 
species, for it has long been a popular 
plant for forcing. A native of Japan, it 
is often met with from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height with long, slender, arching branches 
from almost every bud of which racemes 
of w r hite flowers are borne in May. It has 
been used by the hybridist, and, with 



Flowering shoot of Deutzia longifolia Veitchi. 


decayed manure at least every second year. 
They are easily increased from cuttings of 
soft shoots inserted in light, sandy soil in 
a close frame during June or early July. 
They are suitable for groups in the 
shrubbery or for isolated beds or groups, 
but it is a mistake to give them too great 
prominence in gardens where they are 
likely to suffer from frost in spring. A 
few kinds are used extensively for forcing, 
and they are useful shrubs for that pur¬ 
pose. The best plants for forcing are 
those of three years or four years of age 
that have been grown rapidly and had 
their branches well ripened. Lift them 
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In addition to the species there are 
several very beautiful hybrids which are 
worth notice, and in the following notes 
attention is directed to the more useful 
species and hybrids. 

D. corymbosa is a vigorous shrub grow¬ 
ing 9 feet or so high, native of the 
Himalaya, whence it was introduced 
about eighty-five years ago. The flowers 
are white with broad over-lapping petals, 
and are produced in large heads in June. 

D. discolor is one of the newer species, 
Messrs. Yeitch having received seeds in 
1901 from Mr. E. H. Wilson. In Western 
and Central China it forms a shrub up to 


1 purpurascens, has produced some very at¬ 
tractive kinds. 

D. Lemoinei, a hybrid between D. 
gracilis and D. parviflora, forms a vigor¬ 
ous shrub 7 feet or more high and bears 
freely erect corymbs of large white flowers. 

D. longifolia.— This is another of Wil¬ 
son’s introductions, seeds having been 
sent by him to Messrs. Veitch in 1903. A 
native of Western China, it forms a shrub 
up to 6 feet in height and is recognised by 
its dark-coloured, lance-shaped leaves and 
fine inflorescences of purplish flowers. 
The accompanying illustration of the 
variety Veitchi gives a good idea of the 
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line flowers’of the species. Both specie6 
and variety rank amongst the most beauti¬ 
ful of the newer kinds. The flowers are 
borne in June. 

D. par vi flora rarely blossoms really 
well about London, the flowers usually 
falling a prey to late frost, but it is a very 
distinct and showy species by reason of its 
large corymbs of white flowers. A native 
of China, Manchuria, and Corea, it grows 
about 0 feet high and has been used 
successfully by the hybridist. The best 
known hybrid is Lemoinei. Others are 
kalmia'flora (with large flat flowers 
flushed with rose, particularly on the out¬ 
side), Avalanche (white), and myrigntha 
(white), a cross between D. parviflora 
and D. setchuenensis. 

D. purpurasoens, sometimes called D. 
discolor var. purpurascens, is a native of 
Yunnan and w'as introduced to France in 
1S88. It is remarkable for its fine corymbs 
of flow T ers, which are heavily suffused with 
pink, particularly on the outside of the 
petals. This is one of the parents used 
by the late M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in 
raising his numerous hybrids. 

D. scabra. —A good deal of uncertainty 
has existed regarding the shrub which 
should be placed under this name, for the 
name has been given to two distinct shrubs, 
the one under discussion, w'hich is some¬ 
times called D. crenata, and to the one 
which is correctly named D. Sieboldiana, 
of which an illustration will be found on 
page G17. D. scabra is a strong-growing 
shrub at least 10 feet high with a w r ide 
spread, and it bears long inflorescences of 
pure white flowers freely in June. It is 
the hardiest of all the Deutzias, and rarely 
fails to flower. In the variety exta pur¬ 
purea the flow'ers are tinged with purple 
on the outer side. Watered is a some¬ 
what similar variety, w'liilst fl.-pl. rosea 
has double flowers tinged with rose, Pride 
of Rochester has double flowers, and 
candidissima bears pure w'hite blossoms. 
D. scabra is a native of China and Japan, 
and w r as introduced as long ago as 1822. 

D. Sieboldiana is a shrub about 4 feet 
high of spreading habit with long, slender 
branches which bear from the leaf-axils 
flattened heads of white flowers. It is a 
native of Japan and rather subject to in¬ 
jury by frost in spring. 

D. Vilmorin.e.— This is a strong-grow'- 
ing shrub 9 feet or more high with a habit 
more suggestive of Philadelphus than 
Deutzia. The white flow T ers are, perhaps, 
the largest in the genus, and they are pro¬ 
duced in good-sized panicles. It is a 
native of Szechuan, in China, and was 
introduced to France in 1897. 

D. Wilsoni is a distinct species with 
corymbs of white flowers produced during 
late May or early June. It was introduced 
from China early in the present century. 

D. 


THE BOXES. 

The species of Buxus form a useful group 
of evergreens, for they are easily grown, 
always attractive, and form shapely 
bushes. Their ability to recover quickly 
from severe pruning has led to their mal¬ 
treatment, for the smaller-leaved kinds 
are used extensively by topiary faddists 
for clipping into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. Needless to say, plants grown in 
this way lose their attractions to lovers 
of Nature, and bear no resemblance to 
w'ell-developed natural specimens. The 
larger-growing kinds are excellent for 
planting in groves or as isolated speci¬ 
mens, whilst they harmonise splendidly 
with the natural trees of our parks and 
w'oodlands. The 

Common Box (It. adultery irons), found 
wild in Europe, N. Africa, and W. Asia, 
also occurs in a state of Nature on 


Box Hill, in Surrey, where with Yew, 
Oak, Dogwood, and a few other subjects 
it adds interest to that picturesque neigh¬ 
bourhood. Bushes and small trees grow T - 
ing on Box Hill give us a good idea of the 
beauty of the Box when allowed to de¬ 
velop naturally, and a painful note is 
struck when w’e think of their relatives 
clipped to resemble various kinds of 
animals and furniture which have been 
such a prominent feature of our summer 
exhibitions during the last few years. The 
species can be easily raised from seeds 
when such are obtainable, but both species 
and varieties root freely from cuttings, 
which should be made of short shoots in 
July and be dibbled into sandy soil in a 
close frame, either cold or slightly 
warmed. Young plants grow slowly for 
several years and can rarely be removed 
from nursery quarters under four or five 
years of age, except in the case of the 
Edging Box. Most of the Boxes do best 
in soil of a chalky character. There are 
numerous forms of the Common Box, and 
fairly typical examples may be of stiff, 
erect habit, or the secondary branches 
may be pendent. Certain stiff-habited 
varieties are sometimes used for hedges, 
and of these B. s. Haudsworthi and B. s. 
latifolia are, perhaps, the best. B. s. 
myosotifolia is a curious, compact plant 
usually less than 12 inches high. It can 
be planted in the rock garden with effect, 
as also can the prostrate-growing variety 
prostrata. B. s. myrtifolia and rosmarini- 
foiia are varieties of dwarf, compact habit 
with small, narrow leaves, whilst B. s. 
suffruticosn is the dw'arf variety which is 
so much used for bordering paths and 
beds. 

There are other useful Boxes which are 
less w'ell known than B. sempervirens. Of 
these one that demands attention is the 

Minorca ok Balearic Box (B. 
baleariea). a vigorous si>ecies which, under 
good conditions, is said to grow more than 
70 feet high in its native haunts, the 
Balearic Islands, etc., but is usually much 
dw'arfer. It has large, dark green leaves, 
and is an excellent evergreen for the 
southern counties. The Himalayan 

B. Wai.licuiana is another large-leaved 
kind suitable for the south of England. 

B. Harlandi, a Chinese species, is a 
distinct compact-growing shrub 3 feet or 
so high with rather long, narrow leaves 
of a bright green hue. 

B. japonica is another distinct and use¬ 
ful kind easily recognised by its winged 
stems and rounded leaves, whilst the 
Japanese 

B. microphylla is somewhat like the 
last-named, but of less compact habit and 
with smaller leaves. D. 


Eucalyptus Cunnl. — Except in the 
southern and western counties of England, 
Ireland, and certain parts of the w r est 
coast of Scotland, even the hardier kinds 
of Eucalyptus are rarely successful. 
Occasionally, however, good trees are met 
with in the eastern counties, especially in 
Essex, and where such exist they are 
ahvays a source of interest. E. Gunni is 
one of the hardiest species, and occasion¬ 
ally forms good-sized trees in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. It is interesting 
amongst other trees by reason of its 
narrow, evergreen leaves which are more 
or less lance-shaped in the adult tree, 
grey-green in colour, and 3 inches or 
l inches long. The white flowers are 
borne in small axillary clusters, usually 
about three blooms appearing in each 
cluster. They open during September and 
October. The tree should be planted in a 
jiermancnt i»o.sition whilst quite small, and 
care should be taken to provide shelter 
from cold winds.—W. L. 


INDOOR PLANTa 

BULBS FOR FORCING. 

Tile chief thing to remember in respect to 
forcing bulbs is to start early in their pre¬ 
paration, w'liether they be grown in soil 
or in fibre, so as to obtain ample roots be¬ 
fore placing in warmth. This is a simple 
item, but it is the one the non-observance 
of which leads to more failures than any¬ 
thing else. For very early bloom Roman 
Hyacinths and Paper White Narcissi, also 
Tulips of the Due Van Thol form—there 
ure several colours of them—are used, and 
they w r ould do as well in shallow boxes as 
they do in pots. When a large number is 
to be dealt with the box plan is the better, 
and when in bloom the bulbs may be lifted 
and then used for pots, bowls, and so on. 
In any case it is well not to be sparing 
with the bulbs as they do well when put 
into the soil nearly close together. 

Stand the boxes or pots in frames and 
cover the surface to a depth of a couple of 
inches with sand or leaf-mould. Ashes 
are sometimes employed, only here we 
must be certain that they have been some 
time in the open and free from sulphur. 
Make sure, too, that the soil shall not be¬ 
come too dry. Eariy bulbs in fact might 
be stood outside only that there is a 
danger—especially in the case of Roman 
Hyacinths—of the roots getting an over 
supply of moisture. They may be forced 
into bloom as soon as w'ell rooted by 
putting into a heated greenhouse. 

Following the few' kinds that have been 
named are the Narcissi Golden Spur, 
Henry Irving, prineeiw, maximus, and 
poeticus ornatus. It is well to remember 
that not all varieties of Narcissi force 
early, but the above will. Of late years, 
again, there is a form of Hyacinth called 
“ Miniature ” used for early bloom. These 
are small bulbs of the ordinary later kinds 
prepared by ripening their grow'th in 
advance of the rest. They are both cheap 
and useful, because in the latter case we 
are provided with a bit of colour during 
the dark days of winter. 

To follow early kinds are the almost in¬ 
numerable kinds of Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi, and the same remark as to 
allowing time for rooting by starting early 
applies to them when growm for greenhouse 
decoration. The bulbs, too, of the general 
run of kinds are comparatively large, and 
they will be growm in pots to allow' of 
a greater quantity of earth than boxes will 
allow'. Again, these may be placed in the 
open with a covering of leaves, fibre, or 
sand, and remain till required to be 
brought gently into bloom following earlier 
kinds. In respect to Hyacinths it is well 
to put an inverted flower-pot over each 
bulb at the time of potting. This keeps the 
rising truss of bloom free from harm of 
damp. In the matter of 

Soil the bulbs named are not fastidious, 
particularly the earliest; but with the 
bulk, or later ones, most people like to 
develop the blooms to their utmost. 
Hyacinths, for instance, will do well in a 
mixture of loam, quite rotted manure, and 
sand, as the fleshy roots appear to revel in 
a “light” compost; but Narcissi and 
Tulips are found to do capitally in pure 
loam, which tends to a sturdy growth. 
When potting bulbs the soil immediately 
under should not be pressed. That is to 
say, a place should be made for each bulb 
rather than press it dow T n into the soil. 
This is a small item ; still, the former 
method of potting leads to the bulbs being 
forced up out of the earth as the roots 
begin to grow; then the whole looks un¬ 
gainly. We are, of course, guided by the 
size of bulbs as to number to be put into a 
|H>t, but it is well not to be sparing with 
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them as they require comparatively little 
root room. 

When coming into bloom stimulants may 
be given. The subjects noted require 
something quick in action, and therefore 
sulphate of ammonia is recommended, 
with care in its use. An ounce to a gallon 
of water will be found safe. This article 
is clean and fpee.-from smell—a considera¬ 
tion with amateur growers more especially. 

Forcing bulbs in fibre has become quite 
a vogue, and the plan is interesting as It * | 
is simple. They can thus be managed in 
ordinary rooms without the aid of glass¬ 
houses. At this time of the year the fibre 
prepared for use can be purchased at any 
horticultural store. The same remarks as 
to starting early apply here, and one has 


lum tricolor, a distinct species that needs 
the protection of a greenhouse. It com¬ 
mences to grow in the autumn and con¬ 
tinues till the summer, when the flowers 
are produced in great profusion. They 
present a strange combination of colours, 
namely, scarlet, yellow, and black. After 
flowering, the stems die off, when the bulbs 
should for a time be kept quite dry. Then 
by October they should be repotted, a 
suitable compost being two parts of yellow 
loam to one part each of leaf-mould and 
I eat, in addition to a liberal sprinkling 
of silver sand. In letting, the tuber 
should be placed about an inch below the 
I surface of the soil. Very little water will 
1 l>e needed till the shoots make their ap- 
| learance above the soil, when the supply 



Flowering shoot of Deutzia Sieboldiana. ' (See page 615.) 


simply to put the vases or bowls in the 
dark for a month or six w T eeks. By the 
way, the Crocus is not so much used for 
this purpose as it should be. I have grown 
this welcome spring flower in saucers with 
an inch or so of sand, and the only thing 
to avoid is allowing the sand to get dry. 
The Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi that 
were good twenty years ago are the same 
Row, and they can be taken from a cata¬ 
logue of any reputable dealer. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tropaeolum tricolor. —The Tropmolums 
may be divided into two classes—those 
that form tubers and those whose roots 
are of a fibrous nature. One of the most 
striking of the tuberous kinds is Tropax>- 
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may be increased, but even then consider¬ 
able care is needed in this respect. The 
shdots are sometimes trained to a trellis 
or allowed to ramble over some twigs, the 
top of a Larch or Spruce devoid of foliage 
being very suitable for the purpose. The 
shoot as it leaves the soil is very slender, 
and care must be taken that it is not in¬ 
jured, while, if allowed to become en¬ 
tangled, it is almost impossible to 
straighten it out.—W. T. 

Jasmines in the conservatory. — When in 
flower some of these are very sweet, and fill 
the houfee with their fragrance, and are nice 
for cutting. Jasminum gracillimum is my 
favourite, but there are others, such as J. 
prandiflorum and J. odoratiaeimum, and there 
is a variety with double flowers, but it re¬ 
quires a warmer house to do well. They may 
he grown in pots but they do better planted in 
a good border and trained over an arch or 
pillar.—E. H. 


VEGETABLES. 

WITLOOF. 

I am growing Witloof and should be glad to 
know how to treat, and also how to cook it. 
Can the present green leaves be used for cook¬ 
ing? Can the roots be stewed? I believe the 
roots should be dug up later and started in the 
dark for salad. Any hints would be very 
acceptable.— M. J. O. Pennington. 

[Chicory should be left in the ground 
where grown until the middle of next 
month, when the roots should be lifted and 
stored, after .breaking oil the leaves, in a 
trench under a wall or hedge, where they 
can be got at at any time when required. 
The trench should be deep enough to allow 
of a depth of soil equal to (J inches being 
placed above the crowns. The roots should 
be stood close together and in an upright 
position in the trench. As it is the 
blanched tops or leaves only which are 
edible the general rule is to place a few 
roots at a time in warmth and in the dark, 
like Sea kale, to force, when, if the roots 
have been well cultivated and the variety 
a good one, a close-grown cluster of leaves 
similar to the heart of a Cos Lettuce will 
develop on the crown of each. The roots 
may - be planted close together in pots or 
boxes, watered, and if you have a Mush¬ 
room-house no better place can be had in 
which to conduct the forcing. Failing this, 
a cellar will answer. Sometimes accommo¬ 
dation can be found under the stage of a 
greenhouse. Here, if light can be totally 
excluded and head room allowed for 
growth to develop properly, equally as 
good produce can be grown as in the previ¬ 
ously-named structures. These hints con¬ 
vey an idea as to how forcing should be 
conducted; and always remember that 
total darkness is essential, and that the 
temperature should not exceed 55 degs. 
After the first crop of leaves or heart has 
been used a second crop of smaller leaves 
will be produced if the soil surrounding 
the roots is kept properly moist. In addi¬ 
tion to Chicory being in request for the 
making of salads in winter it is also used 
in various ways in the kitchen, the recipes 
for which you would find in any up-to-date 
work on vegetable cookery.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. —Can anyone inform 
me why this Artichoke is called “ Jerusalem ”? 
—Middleman. 

[The name Jerusalem Artichoke is con¬ 
sidered a corruption of the Italian Oira- 
sole Artiocco or Sunflower Artichoke, 
under which name it is said to have been 
originally distributed from the Farnese 
Gardens at Home soon after its introduc¬ 
tion in 1617.] 

Dressing Potato ground.— I have a pie<^ of 
ground where my Potatoes get " the scab,” and 
the slugs eat them. . I cannot get gas-lime 
now. Would it be a good thing to dress it 
with unslaked builder’s lime, and how thick 
ought one to put it on?—M. B. 

[Unless the scab is due to the presence of 
ashes, or an undue proportion of sandy 
particles in the soil, or what is termed a 
“ gravelly ” soil, lime is said to favour the 
development of the disease instead of act¬ 
ing as an antidote. In the first case lime 
may be applied at the rate of 6 oz. per 
square yard, or 14 lb. per rod of 30£ square 
yards. The required lime should be pro¬ 
cured fresh from the kiln and placed in 
heaps on the ground to be dressed with it 
and covered with a little soil. When 
slaked by the action of the air, and the 
w r hole is reduced to a powder, spread it at 
once evenly over the surface and dig it in. 
Winter or early spring is a favourable time 
to do this. For the other form of sc-.b, 
dress the plot in spring w r ith nitrate of 
potash at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 
Next spring procure for planting sets from 
another source and quite free of the 
disease.] 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 28th, 1915. 

The usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Society was held on the above date in con¬ 
junction with the annual exhibition of 
vegetables, the two filling the hall to its 
utmost capacity. Vegetable exhibits were 
in strong force, and those from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, and Dobble and 
Co., Edinburgh, both of which were 
awarded a gold medal, have rarely been 
excelled. In other respects the superb 
group of Ixoras from Warter Priory, 
York, has never before been equalled at 
one of these gatherings, the high award 
of a gold medal being well merited. For 
the rest, there were Roses and hardy 
flowers galore, and in all probability the 
Roses have rarely, if ever, been more 
finely displayed at this date. Michaelmas 
Daisies were very beautiful. Orchid ex¬ 
hibits were not numerous, though several 
interesting collections were on view. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Without doubt the Gold medal exhibit of 
Ixoras from 

Lady Nunburnholme, Warter Priory, 
York (gardener, Mr. F. Jordan), was the 
finest exhibit in this department, as it 
was also one of the outstanding features 
of the meeting. Comprising one species 
only (I. coccinea), associated with Palms, 
the group afforded evidence of rare cul¬ 
tural excellence, the more welcome to-day 
by reason of its exceptional character. 
Stretching from the entrance to the Orchid 
annexe, and arranged against a back¬ 
ground of Palms, a high crowding centre 
w'as formed of Phoenix Roebelini, the well- 
flowered examples of Ixoras, plants of 
3 feet or 4 feet high, in plenty on all sides. 
Never before has such an exhibit been 
seen at one of these meetings, and better- 
flowered examples probably have never 
been shown. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
arranged a capital table of Ferns, Bou- 
vardias, and shrubby Veronicas, the two 
latter in groups being effectively staged. 
Of the Veronicas we considered Diamant, 
Valiero, Eveline, Coquette (mauve), and 
Mauvena the more distinct. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., contributed a nice series of Nerines, 
w r hich embraced practically all sections of 
the flower. The more distinct, however, 
were Rosebud (of rich rose colour and 
bells of the N. Bowdeni type) and N. Vivid 
(which approximates to N. coruscans or N! 
Fothergilli in form). From 

Mr. F. Bannister, Royston, Herts, came 
Salvia Pride of Zurich and pans of Fern 
seedlings. 

ROSES. 

These, from several sources, were well 
displayed, the finer flow'ers coming from 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
whose admirable group secured a silver 
gilt Banksian Medal. Fresh, clean, and 
in the main of exceptional colour, the 
large stands of Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
Lyon Rose, Lady Hillingdon, Rayon d’Or, 
George Dickson, Red Letter Day, and 
Louise Catherine Breslau (of rich coppery 
tone) made a great show, serving to 
demonstrate the worth and excellence of 
the Hybrid Tea Rose at this season of the 
year. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, staged 
several sorts raised by himself. Of these, 
Mrs. George Norwood (pink) and Mrs. 
John Foster (Liberty red) were very fine 
and fragrant to boot. Princess Mary 
(single crimson) and Joanna Bridge were 
others of high merit. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering- 
htte-Bower, Romford, had a pretty group 
of Roses, mostly of the Polyantha class, 


Queen Alexandra and Trier (both single- 
flowered) being noteworthy.' 

Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, showed, among many others, such 
excellent sorts as Joseph Hill, Queen of 
Fragrance, Juliet, Florence Haswell 
Veitch, Ophelia, Rayon d’Or, Marcella, 
and Waltham Scarlet. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed many good sorts, the rich red 
Hadley, which secured an award of merit, 
being the most conspicuous. It is of 
American origin. 

Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, staged very 
fine stands of Mrs. Christie Miller (pink), 
Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mme. Jean Dupuy 
(very fine), Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Lyon Rose, 
Alexander Hill Gray, Lady Hillingdon, 
and Joseph Hill, all of rich colour. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, were the only exhibitors of these 
in a separate group, the firm staging such 
fine crimson-flowered sorts as Princess 
Dagmar and Triumph, the latter very 
sweetly scented. Mary Allwood, Mandarin 
(fancy), Rosalind (fancy). Champion (one 
of the best scarlets yet seen), and Salmon 
Enchantress were among leading sorts in 
a nice lot. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., had a particularly good, well-fur¬ 
nished table, and arranging the more dis¬ 
tinct in spray form in large stands pro¬ 
duced a most telling effect. Henry Adams 
and Climax were two of the best blue 
sorts, and both are indispensable garden 
flowers. White Climax, Mrs. S. T. 
Wright (heliotrope), Ryecroft Pink, 
Magnet (a beautiful mauve), Avalanche 
(white), and Col wall Pink were among the 
more attractive. 

Mr. Ernest Ballard, Colwall Court, near 
Malvern, arranged. imposing masses of 
some of his newer seedlings, King Albert 
(double blue) securing an award of merit. 
Nancy Ballard (rose), Edith Goodwin 
(violet-blue), Rosy Morn, Cloudy Blue, 
Ragtime and Lady Lloyd (both mauve), 
and Corona (light mauve) were distinct 
and good. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

An excellent exhibit of these came from 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. The 
more striking were Goacher’s Crimson, 
Tuckswood Early (very fine white), 
Golden Diana, Elstob Yellow, W. Syden¬ 
ham (rich crimson), Abercorn Beauty 
(deep orange-red), and Crimson Polly. 

Messrs. Wells and Co., Merstham, also 
staged well of these flowers, the more 
attractive stands including Golden Polly, 
Framfield Early White, Verona (fine 
bronze), Belle (mauve), Le Cygne (pure 
-white), and Early Buttercup. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. James Box, Haywards Heath, had a 
capital group of seasonable hardy flowers, 
chief of which were Cimicifuga simplex 
(pure white). Aster Amellus in variety, 
the fine blue Aconitum Fischeri, Anemone 
japonica in variety, and Helianthus sparsi- 
folius (the best of the late, perennial Sun¬ 
flowers). 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had many in¬ 
teresting things, as Desfontainea spinosa, 
Tricuspidaria dependens, Desmodium 
liliifolium, Tropteolum tuberosum, together 
with Colchicums, Cyclamen hedersefolium 
album, and others. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, staged 
Michaelmas Daisies, Sunflowers, the 
showy Rudbeckia Herbstone, with Kni- 
pbofias and Pentstemons. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
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stone, contributed a capital lot of hardy 
flowers, Aster Peggy Ballard, A. White 
Climax, and other showy things. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, N., sent a very good group of hardy 
flowers, in which we noted the Italian 
Starwort (A. Amellus in variety), Michael¬ 
mas Daisies (in which Aster cordifolius 
Ideal was very fine), and much besides. 

DAHLIAS. 

There were many great gatherings of 
these, and we can only regret the exigen¬ 
cies of space preclude our giving them in 
detail. Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London 
Wall, Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, Crawley, 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, and Mr. 
J. T. West, Brentwood, were among those 
who staged representative collections. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had an excellent lot of Cattleyas, Lrnlio- 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossum grande, and the 
pretty Rhyncostylis retusa. The finest 
thing from this firm, however, was the 
magnificent example of Vanda Sanderiana, 
which bore about forty-five flowers. It 
was given a Silver Lindley Medal. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had the fine Cattleya Mantini 
hobilior, also Vanda ccerulea, Oflcidium 
varicosum, Odontoglossums, and others. 

A particularly good lot of Odontoglossum 
grande was staged by Dr. Miguel Lacroze. 
It is an old, yet still very serviceable, 
species. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
sent Iloulletia Brockenhurstiana. Sophro- 
Lielia Heatonensis was also fine. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, arranged a varied group in 
which Odontoglossum, Odontiodas, and 
Cattleyas all figured prominently. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had good Vanda Sanderiana, Den- 
drobium Dearei (w r hite flowered), and 
Cymbidium erythrostylum in an interest¬ 
ing group. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, and 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, each showed 
a fine collection of vegetables. Needless 
to say, both firms staged magnificently, 
each bringing representative collections 
of the best the garden produces, including 
Leeks, Peas, Parsnips, Runner Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Brussels Sprouts, 
and much besides. Much skill was also 
displayed in staging, as befitted so much 
cultural excellence. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Man¬ 
chester, staged five dozen or so mag¬ 
nificent bulbs of Premier Onion, about as 
even a lot as could be imagined. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, showed some w 7 ell - fruited Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling Grapes 
in pots, the latter particularly good, 
though both carried heavy crops of fruit. 

Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, 
Langley, showed nine trees in pots of the 
new Apple, Rev. W. Wilks, the plants not 
more than 3 feet—two-year-old trees— 
having between them thirteen giant 
fruits. 

Lady Nunburnholme, Warter Priory, 
York (gardener, Mr. F. Jordan), sent a 
few dishes of excellent Apples, such as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Emperor Alexander, 
Rival, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and others. 

From the Society’s WiBley garden 
twenty-one bunches of excellent Grapes in 
many" leading kinds were sent, together- 
with a collection of high-class Pears. 

A complete list of the awards and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
pages. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 23rd. —Rock Roses and 
Sun Roses (in variety). Daphne Cneorum, 
Ericas (in great variety), Roses (many 
species and varieties ), Strawberry-tree, 
Clematis (many species and varieties), 
Mexican Orange, Hypericums (in great 
variety), Calycanthus occidentalis , Tatna- 
rix, Coronilla Emerus, Ceanothus (in 
variety), Desmodium penduliflorum, Hy¬ 
drangeas (in variety), Ruddleias (several), 
Berberis ncpalensis, B. formosa. Hardy 
Fuchsias, Pampas Grasses (in four kinds), 
Aralia spinosa, Catalpa bignonioidcs, 
Clerodendron Fargcsi, G. trichotomum, 
Berbcridopsis coralline. Magnolias, Fig- 
wort, Romneyas, Abutilon vexillarium, 
Perovskia atrlpliclfolia, Indigofcra ftori- 
bunda alba, Loniccra pileata, Caryopteris 


mastacanthus, Michaelmas Daisies (many 
species and varieties), Tropwolum specio- 
sum, T. tuberosum. Alpine and Herbaceous 
Phloxes (in variety), Colchicums (rose and 
white). Crocus speciosus. Tunica Saxi¬ 
frage (double and single), Unarias (peren¬ 
nial and annual), Pcntstemon isophyllus, 
Cromwells, ABthionemas (in variety), 
Gypsophilas, Aquilcgia Skinneri, Alpine 
Veronicas, Poly gala Chanurbuxus pur¬ 
purea, Hutchinsia alpina, Coronilla cappa- 
doclea, Androsaces, Scabiosas, Montbre- 
tias (in variety), Polygonums (in variety). 
Anemone japonica (in variety). Cape 
Hyacinth, Mcsembryanthemums (in 
variety), Portulaccas (in variety), Sedurn 
spectabile (in variety), Sedum Sieboldi, 
Hardy Geraniums, Tritomas (in variety), 
Acrocliniums, Cosmos, Sweet Sultans, Sal- 
piglossis, Sword Lilies (various), Ane¬ 
mone sylvestris, Antirrhinums (in 
variety), Lilivms (in variety), African 
Lilies, Belladonna Lily, Water Lilies (<w 
variety), Anchusas (various). Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Cannas (in variety), Trans¬ 


vaal Daisy (many colours), Hardy Cycla¬ 
men, Mina lobata, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Pentstemons (in variety), Ipomwas (in 
variety). Tufted Pansies (m great variety), 
Cardinal Lobelias, Shamrock Pea, 
Crinums, Perpetual and Seedling Carna¬ 
tions (various). Plumbago LarpenU r, 
Violet Cress, Single Dianthus, A icrcm- 
bergia frutescens, A gat ha; a ccelestis, Cro- 
Cosmia imperial is, Zauschneria califor- 
tiica, Salvias (in variety). Dahlias, Rud- 
beckias. Herbaceous Eupatoriums, Physo- 
stegia virginiana imbricala, Morina longi- 
folia, Geum8, Goal’s Rue, Spartina cyno- 
suroides, Achillea Eupatorium, Sea 
Hollies, Sea Lavender, Othonnopsis chei i- 
folia. Antirrhinum Asarina, Stachys 
Corsica, Potentillas (various), Lcpto- 
siphons (various), Echinacea rosea cle- 
gans, Clematises, Seedling Delphiniums, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Eritrichium 
strictum, Poppies, Rose and Purple Loose¬ 
strife, The Giant Reed, Echinops. 


Plants with beautiful leaves and fruits. 
—Cockspur and Native Thorns, Rhus 
typhina laciniata, Honeysuckles, Red 
and Yellow berried Hollies, Berberis Thun- 
bergi, B. Wilsoncc, B. vulgaris purpurea, 
B. concinna. Winged Walnuts, Clematis 
orientalis and others, Coloncaster liori- 
zontalis. Vines (in variety). St. John’s 
Wort, Acers, Euonymus (in variety), 
Cydonias (in variety), Parrotia persica, 
Pyracantha coccinca. Ash, Pernettyas, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, V. Opulus, 
Partridge Berry, Coriarius, Sympliori- 
carpus, Virginian Creeper, Margaricarpus 
setosus, Rosa (many species), Amelan- 
chier utahensis, Siberian Crab, Buckthorn. 

Work of the week. —PrejMi rations are 
now being made for Sweet Peas, which 
will be sown towards the end of this 
month. The soil being of a heavy, 
tenacious character a trench has been 
taken out 2 feet deep by 18 inches wide. 
AH the good surface soil has been laid on 
one side, the lower part carted away, and 
good loam brought in to take its place. 


The trench is then made up in three layers 
after the bottom has been broken up. A 
good layer of manure and loam, to which 
are added a sprinkling of lime and some 
wood ashes, is then well mixed together 
before a second lot is added, each layer 
being well incorporated together before 
the final layer is added. The top of the 
trench is finished off with a couple of 
inches of fine soil in which the seeds are 
sown. When finished, the trenched part 
should be 6 inches above the surrounding 
ground to allow for sinking. After sow¬ 
ing, wire guards are placed over the row 
as a protection from rabbits and birds. 
With the exception of occasional dustings 
of soot to keep down slugs, no other atten¬ 
tion will be necessary until the spring. A 
bed in the flower garden has been pre¬ 
pared In a similar way, but instead of 
using this for one variety only—our usual 
practice—we are planting five different 
choice varieties selected from those now in 
bloom, one variety in a group. A quan¬ 
tity of Winter Aconite has been planted in 
between the stones supporting hardy 
Ferns, and a further batch of the Greek 
Anemone hns been put out in the flower 
garden. The Scarlet Windflower hns 
been planted on a sunny bank near the 
i pntli which leads to the waterside, and 
another group planted on a raised and 
warm spot on the side of the lake. A 
number of white Frltiliaries hns been 
given a moist position at the base of a 
retaining wall. These do remarkably 
well in the Grass near the waterside, 
where they have become naturalised and 
are spreading rapidly. A large group of 
the Corsican Heath, the plants of which 
had reached 9 feet in height, has beer, 
cut down ns it flowers more freely in a 
dwarf state. Lenten Roses and Peren¬ 
nial Peas occupying a position near the 
entrance to a pretty old lane have been 
well clenned and the soil loosened up 
amongst them. Plants in tubs and vases 
are now very handsome and require 
copious supplies of wnter to which a little 
artificial manure is added. 

Perpetual Carnations in the open borders 
are very effective at the present time, and 
their cultivation in this way is being ex¬ 
tended. E. M., Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Peach-houses.—The crops on the latest 
trees now being over for the season, the 
old hearing wood, so far ns it can reason¬ 
ably be done, will be cut out and next 
year’s fruiting wood rearranged so that 
it shall have full opportunity to become 
ripened by the end of the month. To 
check red-spider, which has of late given 
some amount of trouble, the garden engine 
will still be employed to wash the foliage 
both in the morning and afternoon— i.e., so 
long as the fine weather continues. Owing 
to heat and sunshine of late being rather 
above the normal, the border has dried out 
quickly and required much attention in re¬ 
gard to watering. This is a detail that will 
have to be well looked after until, with a 
further lessening of the duration of day¬ 
light and the fall of the leaves, less sup¬ 
plies will be demanded by the roots. 
Borders in other houses also need looking 
to frequently as they must not suffer from 
want of wnter. 

Transplanting —When through the loss 
of a tree from any cause the vacancy is to 
he made good by lifting a fully established 
one of a suitable variety from among those 
trained on walls outdoors, the present is 
an excellent opportunity for effecting the 
transplanting. If lifted with a good ball 
of soil, and the work carried out promptly, 
the cropping of the tree Is barely, if at all, 
nfleeted the following season. It is n great 
advantage to transplant while the tree is 
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still clothed with foliage, as it then be¬ 
comes partly established before the leaves 
are shed. If the border is in good condition 
no addition or renovating is necessary be¬ 
yond the placing of a little good fibrous 
loam round the roots, but if the tree that 
is to be superseded has succumbed to the 
“ silver leaf ” disease the portion of the 
border occupied by its roots should be 
taken out bodily and replaced with new 
compost. In the event of the loss occurring 
from any other cause the dead roots should 
be carefully searched for, as these are 
liable to breed, fungus as they decay if left 
in the soil. When the portion of border 
immediately concerned is in an exhausted 
condition a new portion must be construc¬ 
ted after the drainage material has either 
been replaced or the old taken out, cleaned, 
and put back again. The ball and roots, 
after being surrounded and covered with 
soil, should be given a thorough soaking of 
water, which acts in the same way but is 
far more efficient than the firming of the 
soil bv'treading with the feet. In a few 
hours the water drains away sufficiently to 
allow of the filling in being completed. So 
long as the principal brandies are fastened 
to the trellis the tying of the remainder, 
seeing that pruning time is so near at 
hand, does not signify. A slight shade 
should be afforded for a few days and the 
foliage kept syringed until the tree some¬ 
what recovers itself. 

Pot Figs. — Trees intended for early 
forcing which have shed their leaves 
should be placed under cover in a perfectly 
cool place, in case the balls should be¬ 
come soaked through with rain if left out¬ 
side too long. Once the leaves are off the 
trees take no harm if placed in a fairly 
well-lighted shed for a time. Some years 
back I used a well-lighted coach-house for 
the housing of pot Fig-trees until the time 
arrived for starting them. An advantage 
is that the necessary cleaning of the trees 
and preparing them for forcing can be 
conveniently carried out at leisure or in 
wet weather in such a structure much 
better than in a forcing-house for instance. 

Pot Vines _The canes required for 

starting early should be shortened to the 
requisite length, and to avoid risk of 
bleeding when placed in warmth the 
wounds should be dressed with “knot¬ 
ting.’* The length to leave the canes must 
be governed in great measure by the length 
of rafter or trellis under or on which they 
will eventually be trained. A general 
rule is to leave them about 6 feet to 
8 feet in length. If a cool, airy house in 
which to stand them is not at present at 
liberty they may be treated in the same 
way as pot Figs. 

Outdoor Peaches —As fast as the crops 
are cleared the trees need looking to for 
the purpose of relieving them of old bear¬ 
ing wood to let in light and air for the 
benefit of the young growths, which, 
thanks to the great amount of sunshine 
which we have had of late, and still are ex¬ 
periencing, are ripening up splendidly. As 
the mulchings on the alleys are of no 
further use they should now be removed. 

Apricots- — Where time can be spared 
the necessary amount of pruning can be 
more beneficially carried out now as re¬ 
gards the welfare of the trees than if left 
till the usual period in the winter months, 
as the wounds heal at once and the risk 
of gumming or dying back of young wood 
which sometimes results when very severe 
weather sets in immediately after prun¬ 
ing has taken place is to a great extent 
obviated. As the foliage is beginning to 
change colour, an indication that the rest¬ 
ing period is fast approaching, there need 
be no fear that the adoption of this early 
pruning will lead to the production of 
further growth this season. Trees that 


are still making growth and giving no 
signs of going to rest should be subjected 
to root lifting. Then, with the laying out 
of the roots nearer to the surface, and the 
introduction of some fresh compost and 
calcareous matter, in which they will 
speedily form new roots of a fibrous 
nature, the trouble in future will dis¬ 
appear. 

Callas,— These having started and rooted 
in a very satisfactory manner, the plants 
have now been stood in an open position 
to expedite growth before housing them. 
As soon as the pots are well filled with 
roots liquid manure will be given fre¬ 
quently. 

Chrysanthemums.— The earliest flower¬ 
ing sorts will now be housed, part of the 
plants being arranged In the body of a 
lofty span-roofed vinery and. part in a 
Peach-house. In the first instance the 
Vines have been half pruned to allow of 
as much light as possible reaching the 
plants. Plants in 48’s have been re¬ 
arranged and stood a good distance apart 
to allow of the wood becoming ripened. 
The November and mid-winter flowering 
varieties in 10-inch pots, which are 
crammed full of roots, now require care¬ 
ful attention in regard to keeping the 
growths tied to the stakes, as we may 
have rough winds any time now, which in 
a short time would render a whole season’s 
care and labour a total loss. The roots 
are being fed daily with an approved 
stimulant. 

Azaleas. —As the nights are now inclined 
to be chilly these will shortly be taken 
under cover. Before doing so the plants 
will be dipped in an insecticide. For 
some time to come they will be kept quite 
cool. Later on those required for winter 
forcing will be picked out and placed by 
themselves elsewhere. A good proportion 
of white-flowering sorts will be held in re¬ 
serve for Easter decoration. 

Michaelmas Daisies. — After the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums these now 
form the chief attraction in the garden. 
Most of the varieties grown are giving a 
good account of themselves, and a very 
beautiful display is the result. Warmth 
and sunshine succeeding the very wet 
weather of the early part of August have 
just suited them, and there is sufficient 
moisture present in the soil to carry them 
through without having to resort to water¬ 
ing. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Raspberries will succeed in almost any 
soil provided the water can pass through 
it easily and that it is at the same time 
one that never becomes quite dry. Many 
failures arise from allowing the stools to 
remain upon the same ground too long. 
October is the best month for making a 
new plantation, and those who have only 
unprofitable canes should now make pre¬ 
parations for planting afresh. If the soil 
is light and rich, clean and well drained, 
deep soil is all that will be necessary, ex¬ 
cept for a liberal dressing of well-decom¬ 
posed manure. Under these circumstances 
the canes may be planted at the end of the 
present month, but on cold and wet ground 
some additional preparation will be neces¬ 
sary, as the soil must be drained and 
trenched, adding such materials as burnt 
refuse, leaf-mould, decomposed manure, 
and road scrapings to render the ground 
more porous. The Raspberry being rather 
a shallow-rooting plant, the richest com¬ 
post should be kept near to the surface. 
It is generally best to have the rows ex¬ 
tending from north to south. The rows 
should be made 4 feet to 5 feet apart, 
putting the plants at a distance of from 
2 feet to 3 feet from each other in the rows. 
After planting is completed apply a mulch 


of stable-manure or some other light 
material over the roots. 

Violets lifted from the open ground and 
placed in unheated frames with a southern 
aspect have now recovered from the check 
of removal. The lights are removed en¬ 
tirely on warm days, and the frames are 
never shut completely unless frost pre¬ 
vails. Rather cover the glass with mats 
than close the lights entirely. 

Temperatures. — With the shortening 
days the atmospheric temperatures of the 
plant-houses should be reduced gradually. 
Most plants are benefited by slightly drier 
conditions and greater exposure to sun¬ 
shine after this date. 

Perennial Asters. — The varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies are giving a good dis¬ 
play. They are especially valuable for 
cutting and the flowers afford great 
variety of both colour and form. The 
plants are easily grown, and they may be 
planted at the back of the herbaceous 
border or in the front of shrubberies—in 
fact, their varying heights render them 
suitable for almost all positions. The 
dwarf kinds of the Amellus section are 
particularly fine when massed. 

Roses.r-The fine weather has favoured* a 
good display of late Roses. Remove all 
faded flowers and keep the surface soil of 
the beds free from weeds. 

Autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
blooming freely. Keep the soil of the beds 
and borders stirred with the Dutch hoe 
whenever posible. Now is a good time to 
make notes of the most useful varieties. 

Amaryllis Belladonna planted at the 
foot of a south wall is flowering freely. 
This is the most beautiful autumn-flower¬ 
ing bulbous plant that I know, and the 
spikes of bloom are very useful for cutting. 

Gladioli have made a grand display this 
season. As the bulbs mature they should 
be lifted and dried. 

Autumn tints.— This year, judging by 
present appearances, the autumn foliage 
should be very beautiful. A complete list 
of trees and shrubs that give a display of 
leaf colour in autumn would be a very 
lengthy one. A few of the choicer include 
varieties of Acer, Amelanchier, Herberts, 
Cotoneaster, Crataegus, Cornus, Euonymus, 
Liquidambar, Parrotia persica, Quercus, 
Rhus, and Rubus—all desirable plants in 
the garden, while their autumn tints give 
them an additional value. Among 
climbers, Vitis inconstans and many othe»* 
varieties are, in the autumn, conspicuous 
with their yellow, crimson, and scarlet 
tints. 

General remarks. —The stocks of cut¬ 
tings of all summer bedding plants should 
be examined, and if there have been any 
material losses through damping, or any 
other cause, these should be made good. 
Rooted cuttings of Ageratum, Heliotrope, 
and subjects of a similar nature should 
now be placed In their winter quarters, 
choosing a position near to the glass in a 
cool-house. All cuttings in boxes and 
pans must be examined from time to time 
for the purpose of removing decayed 
leaves and flowers. Very little water will 
be required, and when it is necessary it 
should be given on fine mornings. There 
is yet time to insert another batch of Viola 
cuttings if required. 

Tomatoes. —Fruits on plants ofit-of- 
doors should be gathered as soon as they 
are sufficiently coloured and placed in a 
cool store-room, where they will keep in 
good condition for a long time. .Tomatoes 
planted against south walls may have 
spare lights placed in front of them and 
within f» inches of the fruits. The lights 
may be fastened to the wall with strong 
cord. Plants in pots intended to furnish 
a supply of fruits until Christmas should 
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be given an abundance of light and plenty 
of fresh air. Allow a little more freedom 
of growth than is permitted in the case of 
summer-fruiting plants or the growth of 
the fruit may be checked. Seeds should 
oe 9own now to provide plants for fruit¬ 
ing early in the spring. If suitable pits 
are available ripe Tomatoes may be had 
from this sowing early in April. The 
seedlings should be placed as near to the 
roof-glass as possible to prevent them be¬ 
coming drawn. Pot the plants into 3-inch 
pots as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, and place them in a pit having a 
temperature of 55 degs. Give air freely 
as soon as they are established, and do 
everything possible to keep them stocky 
and short-jointed. 

Lifting crops.— An effort should be 
made to have the various crops lifted be¬ 
fore severe frost sets in, and as long as 
there is a prospect of a continuation of 
this dry weather lifting can be performed 
much more comfortably. All varieties of 
Carrots for the main supply should now 
be lifted. Carrots do not Improve by 
being left in the ground after this date. 
Those sown in July and August may be 
left for some time yet, for if lifted too 
early the roots may shrivel. Celeriac 
should be lifted at the first sign of frost. 
Trim off the foliage and store the roots 
either in sand or ashes in a place secure 
from frost. Turnips should be lifted as 
soon as they are of sufficient size and 
stored in ashes or sand. Avoid placing 
them together in too great a bulk. Let 
there be no delay in lifting late Potatoes. 
If the tubers are allowed to remain on the 
ground for a few hours after they are dug 
the skins will become hardened and the 
danger from sweating reduced somewhat. 
If sheds are available the tubers should 
be placed under cover for a week or two, 
when they should be sorted, placed in 
heaps in the open garden, and covered 
with clean straw previous to protecting 
them with a layer of soil not less than 
9 inches deep. 

Spinach.— 1 The plants of the latest sow¬ 
ing of this are ready for thinning, and 
this needs to be done before the plants be¬ 
come crowded and drawn or the crop will 
be of little value. A distance of 3 inches 
should be allowed between the plants in 
the row. In order to promote the growth 
of large, healthy leaves give frequent light 
dustings of soot and hoe the ground be¬ 
tween the rows as often as circumstances 
permit. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 


Stove. —Pancratiums are always attrac¬ 
tive, and for some time now a succession 
of their fragrant blooms has been in evi¬ 
dence. When in flower, if the plants are 
removed to a cooler atmosphere, the spikes 
endure longer, but I prefer to bloom them 
in the temperature to which they have 
been accustomed. After, or rather simul¬ 
taneously with, the flowers, comes the new 
foliage, and when this is fairly well de¬ 
veloped it is advisable to cut out cleanly 
any of the older leaves which may have 
become disfigured or brown at the tips. A 
little liquid stimulant is of value to these 
fine bulbous plants during the production 
of the fresh foliage. The latest batch of 
Gloxinias, all in 5-inch pots, has been 
useful. The plants were all raised from 
leaf-cuttings taken in September of 1914, 
and have made well-furnished stuff which 
has flowered freely. A good number of 
similar cuttings from selected plants was 
put in during the week. In a close propa- 
gating-case with a little bottom heat these 
soon emit roots and form tiny bulblets 
which are ready to start into vigorous 
growth in spring. Begonias of the Lorraine 
type are now making healthy growth, and 
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stray buds are being regularly picked off. 
I think sometimes that these Begonias 
succeed better if given a less degree of 
heat than is usually the case, and, con¬ 
sequently, they are grown in the coolest 
end of the structure. Gesneras begin to 
show their spikes. These have been kept 
back to a later date than usual, as, up till 
now, they have not been required. These 
are easily increased by oorms, but in the 
event of any scarcity of any required sort, 
leaf-cuttings—as in the case of Gloxinias— 
will be found satisfactory. The same is 
true of Saintpaulias, and of Gesnerads in 
general. Pentas rosea is also in flower 
and if the blooms individually are not 
telling, when bunched in a cut state they 
are more effective. P. rosea produces its 
blooms on long, stiff stems, this rendering 
it valuable for cutting. Syringing is now 
only done oncie a day—In the early after¬ 
noon—and then only in the event of a 
bright day. Temperature at night round 
about 65 degs. 

Greenhouses. —Towards the end of the 
month there is always a falling off in the 
brightness of the display in greenhouse 
or conservatory, and as Chrysanthemum- 
housing time is at hand it is generally 
endeavoured by means of a little re¬ 
arranging to maintain the display until 
that time comes round. In such cases 
bright-hued Coleuses have a considerable 
value, so, too, have Ferns and such things 
as Statice profusa. Begonia Weltoniensis, 
and others. Water is being gradually 
withheld from tuberous Begonias. For 
some obscure reason these fine greenhouse 
subjects have not, while of fairly good 
quality, been so massive as usual, the pro¬ 
bable reason being the use of over-new 
loam in the final potting up. Watering is 
now much less insistent, and to prevent 
and to check damp a little flreheat is run 
through the pipes at night. 

Cuttings of different sorts are going in 
from day to day as rapidly as circum¬ 
stances permit. Such things as the 
“ Gem ” varieties of Pentstemons, Tufted 
Pansies, Calceolarias, and similar semi¬ 
hardy stuff are left till everything else is 
dealt with. Meantime all cutting-boxes 
are placed in a well-exposed situation 
where they will remain until the approach 
of frost. 

Hardy fruit. — The earlier Apples have 
already been stored. All over, the crop is 
in excess of the average, although the 
individual fruits are slightly smaller than 
usual. Birds are very numerous in the 
vicinity of these gardens, and as all the 
choicer wall-fruit is closely netted they 
turn their attention to the ripening Apples. 
This, combined with the equinoctial gales, 
which may presently be expected, leads, 
in some seasons, to the Apple crop being 
stored rather earlier than is strictly cor¬ 
rect, but it is better, I think, to lose a few 
fruits from premature storing than to 
have the bulk spoiled by birds or by being 
blown from the trees. Plums have been 
an outstanding crop. It is a considerable 
number of seasons since the Gage Plums 
were so satisfactory. Of these the old 
Green Gage, Oullin's Golden Gage, Brahy’s 
Gage, and Reine Claude de Bavay have 
been good. Coe’s Golden Drop is ripening 
well, and on a west wall some trees of 
Pond’s Seedling are very promising. The 
last is a large and handsome fruit, and, 
although a kitchen Plum, when afforded 
wall-space and thoroughly ripened, it is 
not greatly Inferior to many of the dessert 
varieties. Peaches and Nectarines, while 
quite good crops, are rather a disappoint¬ 
ment, being later than usual. This, of 
course, is to be explained by the lack of 
sunshine and the cold, wet weather ex¬ 
perienced throughout July. Pears are 
only a moderate crop, later than is gener¬ 


ally the case and smaller than is cus¬ 
tomary. During the week a considerable 
amount of time has been consumed in 
picking and storing ripe and ripening 
fruit. Wasps have been rather trouble¬ 
some in spite of the destruction of many 
nests, but with the colder weather they 
begin to be feebler and more easily dealt 
with. 

Plants for forcing.— One is forced to the 
conclusion that, after all, the plants 
usually associated with forcing are be¬ 
coming stereotyped. Year after year the 
nurserymen’s catalogues show the same 
old familiar things which have been forced 
from (almost) time immemorial. Chief 
among these are Staph ylea colchica, 
Azaleas of different kinds, Lilacs, 
Hydrangeas, Prunuses, Wistarias, and 
Cytisus. A good Lilac is Souv. de 
L. Spatb, which has a suspicion of scarlet 
mingled with the prevailing purple of its 
freely-produced spikes. Those who ad¬ 
mire a double Lilac will find a useful 
variety in Marie Lemoine, which is, from 
all points of view, excellent. Spirma 
confusa is admirably adapted for forcing, 
and if Kalmia Idtlfolia, Choisya ternata, 
and Andromeda floribunda are impatient 
of too much heat, if brought along in a 
moderate temperature they are valuable 
in spring. Of course, plants such as those 
just mentioned must have been specially 
prepared for forcing. It is idle to expect 
good results from pieces which are lifted 
from border or from shrubbery and put 
into heat straight away. If there Is one 
exception it may be found in the case of 
Hydrangea paniculata, good results being 
often obtained from small pieces potted up 
and forced without any special prepara¬ 
tion being afforded. 

Wallflowers. —During the week the first 
planting out of Wallflowers has been done. 

A long border occupied with Asters having 
become rather shabby these were rooted 
out, the ground manured and dug, and the 
border refilled with such Wallflowers as 
Vulcan, Golden Gem, and Blood-red. Be¬ 
ing in a sheltered and favourable situation 
it is anticipated that the bed will make a 
display exceptionally early in spring. 

Vegetable garden.— In the course of the 
week a large breadth of spring-hearting 
Cabbages was got out. The young plants 
were put out quite closely in order to 
eliminate risks from “ bolting.” There is 
now much less danger of premature seed¬ 
ing from the newer introductions of Im¬ 
proved Cabbages than was formerly the 
case; still, It is just ns well to be prepared 
for eventualities, and, in any event, when 
growth begins in spring alternate plants 
can be pulled and used, allowing the re¬ 
mainder space to develop. All Onions 
were cleaned over and got into store 
during the week, with fhe exception of the 
spring-sown (in heat) varieties. As was 
previously indicated, the crop is ab¬ 
normally heavy, and the bulbs were har¬ 
vested in the best of condition. More 
Celery was cleaned down and moulded for 
the first time. So far no signs of the 
Celery fly have been noticed, but as 
on the last occaion on which this crop 
was grown in this particular quarter 
it was observed, a strict watch is be¬ 
ing kept. As time permits, spent vege¬ 
tables are being removed, the breaks 
cleaned, and put into order for digging. 
Crops of Beet and Carrots will shortly be 
lifted, but Salsafy and Parsnips may very 
well wait till early winter. Lettuces in 
frames are yet fully exposed. Growth has 
been good and rapid, and presently a little 
weak liquid manure will be given. Mustard 
and Cress are sown In boxes as occasion 
arises. W. McGuffog. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to he 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always he replied to in the %ssue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should he sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and olhenvise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sowing Iris seeds (D. E. Reynolds). — Sow 
the Iris seeds at once thinly in drills in the 
open. All being well they should vegetate in 
spring ensuing, and probably flower two years 
later, or thereabouts, if well cultivated mean¬ 
while. 

Pelargonium leaves unhealthy (W. M. 
Crowfoot) —The leaves you send have been 
attacked by a fungus, some varieties being 
more prone to it than others. In the case of 
those in the house the trouble is due to keep¬ 
ing the house too close, while the weather in 
July and August, being cold and wet, was very 
likely responsible for the disease in the open 
air plants. If you will admit air freely to 
those in the houee we think you will find that 
the disease will be checked, particularly if the 
infeoted leaves are picked on and burnt, spray¬ 
ing the plant with one of the many fungicides 
now to be had. Those in the open air had 
better be destroyed. 

Potting Aspidistras (C.).—k% a rule these 
plants do not require repotting every year; in 
fact some of the finest examples are those most 
pot-bound. As to how long a plant may re¬ 
main without potting, however, has much to 
do with its condition, and equally how it was 
treated at the last potting. Given good, free 
drainage and a soil not over-charged with 
manure, with firm potting, the plants would 
be quite safe for two years. The green variety 
oertainly prefers a good soil, while the varie¬ 
gated kind is best in a somewhat poorer soil. 
In these respects they are by no means fas¬ 
tidious, and the free addition of charcoal will 
assist in keeping the soil Bweet and good. 
There is no need to place these plante m a 
window; they are quite content often enough 
in a dark corner, a fact that renders them 
doubly valuable as room plants. The 
variegated form is a sport from the green 
variety, and not obtained by poor sou. A pot- 
bound condition, in conjunction with poor soil, 
will, however, help to retain the variegation. 
Lllium candidum.and disease (Anna Elgar). 

_What you send is sulphide of potassium, but 

to be of any service in combating the disease 
to whioh this Lily is prone it should be em¬ 
ployed rather from the standpoint of a pre¬ 
ventive measure than as effecting a cure, the 
spread of the disease being so rapid that it is 
almost impossible to arrest it once it takes 
hold of the plant. The spraying might be 
started in mid-May and repeated fortnightly 
till the flowering period. Hard syringing is 
not needed, a light mistake spray to reach 
all parts of the plant is best. This LilV is not 
greatlv fastidious as to soil, but prefers one 
that is not too rich and a position of some 
warmth. If the bulbs are affected it is unfor¬ 
tunate you did not write earlier as then we 
should have suggested lifting and a change of 
position early in August. This may be done 
now though the chances of a good result are 
more remote. In all probability the spores of 
the disease are in the soil. Have you taken 
the precaution to collect and burn all affected 
parts of the plant? This should have been 
done weeks ago. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Heath warden CD. E. Reynolds).— The light, 
sandv soil would in all probability grow the 
Heaths well enough, though an addition of 


well-decayed leaf-soil might be helpful. By 
shutting out April, August, and September 
you exclude some of the finer Heatn pictures 
of the year. However, in the Bmall beds re¬ 
ferred to you would not have room for all, 
hence we suggest that you plant Erica carnea, 
E. Veitchi, and E. mediterranea in one bed for 
spring: E. stricta, E. cinerea and varieties, and 
E. ciliaris for summer; E. ciliaris, E. c. 
Maweana, and Daboecia polifolia for autumn; 
and E. lusitanica and E. mediterranea hybrida 
for winter. If you wish to first experiment 
with a smaller variety it is suggested you take 
the first and last sets and employ Erica 
cinerea and its varieties for summer. In the, 
district named the Heath will do well. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches rotting (E. M. Selby).—' The trouble 
is evidently due to a fungus, which in the con¬ 
dition of the fruits you send we are unable to 
determine. We should be glad if it appears 
next ye<ar if you would kindly forward some 
fruits after the attack has been set up. After 
the fruits have stoned next year we should 
advise you to try spraying them with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of potassium in the proportion 
of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of warm water, dissolving 
2 oz. of soft soap in it. Discontinue the spray¬ 
ing when the fruits show signs of colouring. 

Cracked Pears (Boyfield).—The spotted and 
cracked condition of the Pears is due to the 
malady termed black-spot, or Pear-scab (Fusi- 
cladium pirinum). The remedy is to spray the 
tree with Bordeaux mixture at full or 
“ winter ” strength when the buds are about 
to burst in the spring, and at half or 
“ summer ” strength after the fruit is set and 
swelling off, and once or twice afterwards, 
allowing fourteen days to elapse between each 
application. As this fungoid disease is often 
to be found on the young wood it is essential 
that the trees be thoroughly sprayed when 
resting in the winter. A combined fungicide 
and insecticide, such as Woburn wash, is best 
suited for this purpose, and this, together with 
the Bordeaux mixture, can be obtained from 
any garden sundriesman. The cracking of 
Pears is sometimes brought about through the 
roots having descended into the subsoil, par¬ 
ticularly when the latter is cold and damp, 
or of a clayey nature. The remedy then is to 
lift and lay out the roots anew in a nearly 
level position and to place some new compost 
consisting largely of fibrous loam and some 
charred refuse round them to encourage the 
formation of fibrous roots. But as you have 
not been seriously troubled with cracking and 
scab we advise trying the effect of spraying 
this ooming winter and next season unless you 
are aware that the roots have got out of hand. 
In that event lift as advised in addition to 
spraying. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Millipedes (A. E. Crawford). — The insects 
you send are snake millipedes. They are very 
destructive to the roots of plants and can be 
destroyed by digging into the soil one of the 
soil fumigants, of which there are now several 
on the market. 

Small-holdings (Optimist).—' The signature 
vou adopt is certainly warranted by your 
letter. We do not wish to discourage any 
really practical man anxious to get on to the 
land, but must point out to you that good 
“ business ability" as evidenced in town 
affairs, while very useful, is a poor equipment 
alone for a task which calls for a large amount 
of skill of a kind which you admit you do not 
possess. The small-holder should know some¬ 
thing of a very large number of subiects. in¬ 
cluding the cultivation, reaping, and storing 
of crops, the feeding of sheep and their 
management in health and illness, and the 
marketing of his produce—to mention a few. 
On all these things you confess yourself badly 
informed. You can learn—yes; but how much 
are you going to lose while learning from the 
lack'of practical acquaintance with the work? 
It is a ereat error, of which many townsmen 
are guilty, to think that the management of 
land and stock is a simple matter or one that 
“comes bv Nature” to everybody. Take our 
advice. Get some inner knowledge of the 
work before you invest your money. It is a 
hard task to make a small-holding pay. even 
when the tenant is skilled in farming or 
gardening; it is a hopeless, heart-breaking task 
when hO has to learn the trade and strive to 
get a living at it at the same time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. P.—You give us but few particulars to 
help us as to the cause of failure, and the 
only conclusion we can come to is that the 
trees are in a poor condition, due, we should 
say, to exhausted soil and probably to over¬ 
cropping. We only hazard this guess, and 
your best plan would be to solicit the advice 
of a good practical gardener in your neigh¬ 
bourhood.- Mrs. A. F. Cooke. —If one may 

judge from the pieces you send us, the plants 
are not worth retaining, and the beet way 
would be to grub them up. trench the ground, 
adding plenty of peat and leaf-soil, and re¬ 
place with healthy young plants.- Rev. E. 

ffackett. —Your best plan would be to write to 
some of the large fruit salesmen in Covent 
Garden Market.- N. F err all.—Without see¬ 

ing the place it is, as you will agree, very 
difficult to advise you, and your best plan 
would be to seek the advice of a good practical 
gardener who on seeing the plaoe could give 


you the necessary advice.- Will-o’-the-Wiap 

—No need to go to the trouble of destroying 
the trees. Give the Roses a good larder, and 
the effect will be heightened by their shoots 

clambering through the live trees.- Modder. 

—From your list of plants we should prefer 
the Forget-me-not as a carpet to the Tulips. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Miss A dnams.— Probably 
Tecoma radioans, but difficult to say with any 

certainty without seeing flowers.- Miss 

Mercer. —3, Borago laxiflora; 4, Sedum spurium. 

- M. A. B. —The Tutsan (Hypericum Andro- 

seemum), Quite hardy, and will do well with 

you.- Arthur Todd. —1, Azure Sage is Perov- 

skia atriplicifolia; 2, Cape Figwort is Phy- 
gelius capensis; 3, African Lily is Agapanthus 
umbellatus. Yorkshire. —Spartium junceum. 

Names of fruits.— J. Andrews. —i. Winter 
Hawthornden; 2 Fearn'e Pippin: 3, Rymer; 4. 
Kentish Fillbasket. When sending fruit for 
name please note that we only name fonr 
varieties in any one week. We also require 
not leas than three specimens of each, as 
Apples vary so. See our " Rules to Corre¬ 
spondents.” If you will kindly conform to 
our rules and send the others we will do our 

best to name them.- A. H. Maude. —Apples: 

15. Ribston Pippin; 16, Not recognised. Pears: 
40, Glou Morceau; 44, Josephine de Malines 

probably. Should like to see when ripe.- 

C. D. 0— Apple: Ecklinville Seedling.- 

Anxious to Know.— Quite impossible to name 
from the wretched samples you send us. 

Kindly read our rules as to naming fruit.- 

77. H. Brownrigg .— Apples: 1, We fail to iden¬ 
tify; 2, Is, we think, Betty Geeson; 3, Tower of 
Glamis; 4, Resembles Byford Wonder, if it is 

not that variety.- Port Nessock. —Pears : 1, 

Beurr6 Superfin; 2, Beurr6 Hardy; 3, Probably 
Beurr6 de Capiaumont, but should like to see 
later; 4, Souvenir de Congrfcs. As Pears and 
Apples vary according to the locality and form 
of tree, it is in all cases advisable to send not 

less than three specimens.- Ardtara. —The 

bunches came to hand with the berries re¬ 
duced almost to a pulp, but, so far as we can 
judge, the two bunches 1 and 2 represent 
small bunches of Groe Colman. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

G. R. Phipps, Barnham, Bognor, Sussex.— 
Catalogue of Rock Garden Plants: Where and 
in What. Soils to Plant them. 

Dobie & Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 
Flowering Bulbs. 

Rural Industries, Ltd., Ingham, Norwich.— 
Wattle Gardening. 

Walter Easlea. Danecroft Nursery. Eastwood. 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. — List of Essex-grown 

Roses. 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin.— Bulbs and Flower 

Roots. 

Daniels Bros.. Ltd., Norwich.— Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Flower Roots, Fruit Trees, Roses, etc. 

Barr & Sons, King-street, Covent Garden. 
London. W.C. — Gold Medal Daffodils ; List of 
Eyacinths, Tulips, etc. 

Book received. —" Sander's List of Orchid 
Hybrids," price 21s. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans. __ 

The halfpenny postage and the horti¬ 
cultural trade.— A meeting of nurserymen 
and seedsmen, presided over by Mr. A. W. 
Sutton, was held at the Hotel Windsor, 
on September 28th, to discuss the proposed 
abolition of the halfpenny postage and its 
effect on the trade. In another room the 
Horticultural Trades’ Association was 
also holding a meeting to discuss the same 
question, and it was agreed that the 
council of this association should be asked 
to lay their views before this meeting so 
as to decide on what was best to be done. 
The combined meeting agreed that it was 
expedient that the original proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should he 
modified. After discussion it was decided 
that the Chancellor should he asked to 
allow a war stamp of id. on every letter 
and postal packet of a size and weight now 
carried at a charge of Id., to he affixed to 
all such letters and packets, this being a 
war tax which will automatically cease 
when peace is concluded. This has been 
done in Canada. The meeting then de¬ 
cided to leave the precise wording to 
Messrs. Sutton and Cuthbertson. Col. the 
Hon. Mark Lockwood, M.P., kindly con¬ 
sented to lay the resolution before the 
Chancellor. It is hoped that the present 
rates will he retained, as any alteration 
will hit very hard the nursery and seed 
trade, already feeling the effects of the 
war. 
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BUCKLE TO! 


Lifebuoy Soap destroys the disease germs and 
microbes which are the menace in the dust, 
dirt and refuse matter which clog the pores of 
•the skin. The clean, healthy odour of Lifebuoy 
Soap imparts to you something of the antiseptic 
qualities stored within it. 


MORE THAN SOAP— 
YET COSTS NO MORE. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th August, 1911 

Dear Sirs. 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully,^ ^ 


BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men’s Coats, 8 6; Children’s, 7/6; 
Sou’we8ters, 1 6; Long Leggings, 
2 9 & upwards. Guaranteed against 
stickiness, leakage, or dissatis¬ 
faction on money back method. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 
Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of " Weather Comfort " to— 
BARBOURS, LTD., 

65, Beacon Build'gs, South Shields. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS. 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better I 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10,000 cubic feet.3 

No. 2 „ „ „ 10.000 „ .2 

Ha8 . 1,000 .6 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary plants. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


The Offices of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


■DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Lv denino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. _ 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


If unobtainable of your seedsman, ire supply post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


LION CYCLES, £5 5s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and the finest catalogue ever printed (with coloured illustra¬ 
tions showing exact machines). — GEORGE BEATSON, 
“ LION CYCLE WORKS," 85, MOSELEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


P/ease deliver st Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to 


Address 


VAPORITE 

I all Seedsmen 

;Sn>AW 30 » CAcmicai C»L** rg.QueeN Victoria S* London 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. ‘‘A 

work of value which extends over a large field, including 
•cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Tim*,.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln'slnn Fields, London, W.C. 
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—-4 V - M 'WZW simple: and inexpensive 

Bl J b£APPAMniO 


SIX GLASS CUTTERS IN ONE 

“ RED DEVIL” 

GREENHOUSEMAN'S jgp|§ 

GLASS CUTTER 

No. 7. wil 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

NOW READY-POST FREE. 


Write for free 
booklet. 


Complete 

Heating Apparatus, 
■ rotn £3 3s. 


Greenhouses, from 82/8. 


Carden Lights, 

from 2/3. 


Cucumber Frames, from 18/- 


Portable Huts, 42s. 


Iron Buildings, from £9 15s. 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall / heat my Greenhouse?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & GO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK Sr., LONDON. 


Poultry Houses, from 20/- Dog Kennels, 9/6. 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood anc 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, Ac 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses anc 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free.__ 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


8peolal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq ft 

8 x 6in.21- 33- 

9 x 7 in.22- 3i* 6 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 23 6 43 6 

12,13,14, 15 x 8 in. 24 - 44- 

11. 12, 13, 14 x 9 iu. 25 - 45- 

12, 13. 14 x lOin. 26 - 46- 

13 x 11 in. 27- .. 47- 

16.18, 20 x lOin.1 

16. 18, 20 x 11 in.V 27 6 49 6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 13. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. .. ) 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.i ugg 51 6 

16, 18,20, 22. 24 x 14 in.I a b OA 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.I 29 6 53- 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16 in. > „ 

20. 22,24 x 18 in. 31- •• 58 - 

PUTTY, Best Soft— 1 cwt., 8/-; Icwt., 13, iowt., 
2 6; 14lbs , 1 6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b. lever 

j GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

1 x 2in. li x 2 in. Ijx2tin. Ijx2in. Ux2km. U * 2 i in - 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


3 6 per 1 gall. drum. ft- per 1 gall drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy | 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies os Black Spot, 
Blight. Red Spider. Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 

Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Spocial Pamphlet, “ Aida to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
8ir.es. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 6- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 2t 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25- 

Carriagt Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 

Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.- Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words eaoh additional line). Frous 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for senes. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10a. per 
inch (reduction for Beries). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 


J, T. HOBSON & CO. 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Ykars. BEDFORD. 

Works, 6 acres. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 


FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS. 


and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK - LOWEST PRICES. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Phone: North 1550. 


Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 


63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

r Railway Bookstall 
»enny i weekly^ The 

n ^ , ui a,,, ui.uu.uv, ...__--...-J. Adver- 

should also be forwarded to the same address at 
• * he date of publication, addressed — 
Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 


WE ARE OCCASIONALLY ASKED if it is safe to- 
order and prepay for goods before delivery from advertise™. 
Believing that all the advertisers in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are trustworthy people, we ask our readers to order 
whatever goods they require from our columns, mentioning 
Gardening Illustrated when they order. If they will do 
this we will ourselves guarantee the order being tilled or 
the money returned. We have to stipulate that proof shall 
be given that our paper was clearly mentioned when order¬ 
ing and that, in the event of non-delivery, we are advised 
within fourteen days of the order being given._ 


VJ B ble from all Newsagents or at am 
In the United Kingdom. Price, One I -.—, - - 

Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63.Lincoln a Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty ii^btainlng^copio^^Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forware.o.. vO v..e same a.-- 

least seven days before the date of publication, addressed - 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn 
Fields, Loudon, W.C. ______ 

flREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

Vj and WOKING.—Large chapels, orgau. 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. I' 


Morland Road, 

CROYDON. 

’Phone 1646. 

writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Vj and WOKING.—Large chapels, orgau. Provision for 
rtenosir of urns and »of monuments. Less costly than 
burial Descriptive booklet free on application to—I jONDON 

CREMATION CO.. 321, ---* w 

“Crematorium, London.’ 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, os. 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.U— 
October 9,1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 


324, Regent - street, W. _ 

" Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 
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lor Town & Country. 


___ __„ _ REOIHTr.ItED AT THE 

VOL. yyX V IT- -No. 1910. GENERAL I’OST OFFICE 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1915. 


Office: 

63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


TTELWAY’S. — The leading house for hardy 

-IX herbaceous plants. A splendid stock—the largest in 
the country—of all the choicest border plants: Pmonies, 
Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., etc. Permanent Colour Borders 
a speciality. Strong flowering plants guaranteed at Competi¬ 
tive Prices during the War. Order now from—KELWAY & 
8 ON, Retail Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 

TOTE BBS’ BULBS. — The finest selection of 

the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs’ Illustrated 
Bulb Catalogue, post free.—WEBB k SONS, Ltd., The 
King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, 8tourbridge. 

T ISSADELL Alpine Sc Herbaceous Plants. 

-LI —WriteYor Illustrated and Descriptive List, also Daf¬ 
fodil Catalogue. Sow now, Thalictrum dipterocarpum and 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, 6d. per packet.—J. A. COOPER, 
Lissadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

DERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

■L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, Guernsey. 

DULBS. — Quality as supplied to Royal 

■D Gardens. Prices which live by comparison. 21 years 
advertiser. Satisfaction or money back terms always. 
Named Hyacinths, 7 inches round and over, Is. 6d. doz., 
11s. 100, is one of the many Bargains in my free Catalogue. 
—MORRIS’S (21), 225, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 

TJON’T MISS this Special War-time Offer. — 

-Li The earlier these are planted the better. 60 Cabbage 
plants, 3d.; 12 Strawberry plants. 3d.; 12double Hollyhocks, 
3d.; 15 perennial Lupins. 3d. ; 18 Sweet Williams, 3d. ; 15 
Brompton Stocks, 3d.; 3 large Polyanthug3s, 3d.; 3 large 
Pinks 3d. ; 3 winter-flowering Carnations, 3d.; 3 Primula 
obconica, 3d.; 3 Smilax, 3d. ; 3 large Delphiniums, 3d. ; 4 
long-spurred Aquilegios, 3d. ; 25 Wallflowers, 3d. ; 25 For- 
get-me-nots, 3d. ; 6 large Foxgloves, 3d. All orders over Is. 
free; 3s. worth, 2s. 6d., and your money returned if not 
satisfied.—S. G. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants. 

TTtTALLFLOWERS. — Fine bushy, trans- 

** planted plants, either Blood Red, Golden King, 
Eastern Queen, Cloth of Gold, White Dame, or all colours 
mixed, 60, Is.; 100. Is. 6d. ; 250, 3s. 6d. ; 500, 6s. 6d. Catalogue 
free.—R. S. BANKS k CO., Seamer-road, Scarboro'. 

DULBS. — Best quality, very low prices. 

■Li 12 Exhibition Hyacinths, named. 2s 6d. 12 I me mixed 
bedding Hyacinths, Is.; 100, 7s, White, sc irlet, or pink 
Tulips, fine bulbs, Is. 6d. 100; mixed Tulips, Is. 6d.; yellow 
Tulips, 2s. Catalogue free.—R. S. BANKS k CO., Seamer- 
road, Scarboro’. 

QURPLUS PLANTS. — 14 Primula sinensis, 

O 10 large-flowering Cinerarias, 10 lovely Calceolarias, 
tigered and spotted ; 34 strong plants, 2s. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46. Warwick-road, Banbury. 

TTARDY FERNS, in 500 choice sorts, 3s., 

-LL 6s., 12s. doz. 100, in 100 sorts, 50s. 100, in 30 sorts, 

30s. Catalogue on application.—H. STANSFIELD, Fern 
Nursery. Sale. 

GOCKER’S HARDY SCOTCH ROSES and 

Li Herbaceous Plants. Grown in cold climate; thrive 
where others fail. Catalogues free.— JAS. COCKER & 
SONS, Aberdeen. 

DLUEBELLS AND WOOD ANEMONES, 

■D each Is. 6d. 100; 500, 5s.; 1,000, 9s. Foxgloves. 50, Is. 6d., 
post free.—GEORGE FULLER, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

GABBAGE AND LETTUCE for spring cut- 

Li ting, strong plants, best varities. Is. per 100, post free. 

—G. SALE, k SON (established 1818), Wokingham, Berks. 

SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEYIN’S 

Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. 

GHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

U extra. Send for List. — Miss S. RANDOLPH, The 
Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of u GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


“DARK’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

■D for pots and bedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, 
with Special List of Hulbs for Bowl Culture, sent post free.— 
BARK A SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


■ROBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

Peas, Roses, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DOBBIE A CO., Royal Seedsmen. Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 


UU ALL ACE, Colchester. —English - grown 

*" Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. See our 
new Bulb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border. 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 
post free. _ 

'M’OW is the best time to plant Phlox to 

-tv ensure a good display next season. Challenge doz., 
4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. 6<L ; all superb. Carnations, Challenge 
doz., 4s. 6d., 6s , and 7s. 6d. Exhibition Viola cuttings. 12 
pairs, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Catalogues free.—S. PYE, Bow- 
greave Nursery, Garetang.___ 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

•LI early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground, 6a. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5s. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis.—LAXTON BROTHER8, Bedford. 


DCONOMISE in the Flower Garden by filling 

■Li your beds and borders with Pansies. Planted now a 
gorgeous display of bloom is assured during the spring and 
early summer months. 100 strong transplanted seedlings in 
good variety, post free Is. 9cL — BEVERIDGE, Lower 
Buckland, Lymington, Hants. _ 


DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

-tv and ram—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.8., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent* _ 

A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

YL Splendid vara. List, id. Fem Culture, 6id. ; illus- 
trated, Is. ljd., free.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, Keswick. 

9R0 000 HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

tldvjwU nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue,—JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


DORDER CARNATIONS. — Selection of 

best, strong, thoroughly rooted, cheap. List posted.— 
H. GRANT, Chew Stoke. Bristol._ 


GRAMOPHONES from 19s. 6d., 20 types; 

new 10-in. Double Discs, 3s. 4d. doz., two samples. Is. 9d.; 
1.000 Needles, Is. Accessories. Catalogue free.—REGENT- 
GARD, 120, Old-street, London._ 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

■Q- Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden.” 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. W.C.__ 


R H.S. EXAM.—Join my Correspondence 

• Class. Preparing Gardeners and others. Success certain. 
Brilliant past records.—MEDALLIST, Pightle, Lethering- 
sett. Holt, Norfolk. _._ 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
' " —ta. idle, Bradford._ 


BROS., Stone Merchants, J 


G.ARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

LI solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28s.; 
2Jcwts., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. 6d.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid, 
lists free.—J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

VJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. _XL _ALL_Nicotine 
Vaporisir 
Nicotine 

on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL .Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G L H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Boi 


__1 pink I- -- — 

lorough High Street, London, S.E. 


CJUTTON’S BULBS.—For a very moderate 

^ outlay you can, with ease and certainty, fill your beds 
with a wealth of bloom during the spring months. Sutton's 
Inimitable Bedding Hyacinths, scarlet, pink, light rose, 
pure white, blush white, blue, light blue, dark blue, mauve, 
primrose-yellow, each per dozen, 3s. ; per 100, 21s. _ 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

D Reading. 


GHQICE PLANTS. — Apera arundinacea 

Li (Fheosant's-tail Grass), Is. each; Polygonum affine, 6d. 
each, or 5s. per doz.; Rudbeckia Golden Glow, 6d. each, or 
5s. per doz.; Schizostylis coccinea (Kaffir Lily), Is. per doz.; 
Polygonum mccinifolium, 6d. each, or 4a. 6d. per doz.; 
Primula capitata (we hold a good strain), 9d. each, or 7s. 6<L 
per doz.; Agapanthus Mooreanua, Is. 6d. each; Lin&ria 
dalmatica, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. per doz.; Rose Simplicity, 9»L 
each; Deutzia corymbosa, Is. each; Deutzia gracilis, Is. 
each; Deutzia Lemiinel, In. each ; Deutzia parviflora, Is. 6d. 
each; Deutzia scabra. Is. 6d. each. The above were 
described in last week’s Gardening* Illustrated, and 
can be supplied by—GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


DUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

D BUNYARD A CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


DATH’S HOME-GROWN BULBS.—New 

-Li Illustrated Catalogue of the finest Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &o., os supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens, 
with full cultural directions, is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. — (Dept. B), R. H. BATH, Ltd., The 
Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 


DATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

-D peonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
readv and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd.. The Floral Farms, Wisbech._ 


STRAWBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW 

^ Them.—Plant now for next season’s fruiting. Complete 
list, with cultural directions, post free. Also useful alpha¬ 
betically-arranged Root List, with special cheap collections. 
-KING’S ACRE 1--- * ' 


1 NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 


DOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

Aw What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Rorder Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R. PHIPPS. F. R. H.S., Alpine Nursery, Bamham, Bognor. 


T7IOLETS A SPECIALITY. — Splendid 

* plants, Marie Louise, Princess, Is 6d. dozen. Lists, 
many varieties, with full cultural directions, free.— 
MITCHELL. Redlynch, Salisbury._ 


RULBS.—Daffodils and Narcissi. Bargain 

-D prices to clear. Assorted Collection, good, firm bulbs 
of very best varieties, 500, 5s. ; sample 200, 2s. 6d., carriage 
paid.—Calcot Gardens, Reading._ 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— Acloth- 

-LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home.” Justtue 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. - PUBLISHER, 63. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 

A Good varieties, cheap; send for List.—MARION GLED- 
STANES, Fardross, Clogher, Tyrone._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

v» Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., or direct by post from the MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C._ 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

K your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W._ 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING Sc GLAZING. 

UT —" Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 11s. 
per gall. “Plastine.” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
—irticulars from-W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
it terse a. Agents throughout the country. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


October 16 , 1915 


BULBS, ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 


5,000 GIANT HYACINTHS. 

8imply tho pick of the market. All giant bulbs, red, white, 
blue, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6d. doz. My 
price, 12 for 2s. 6d.; 100, 15s. 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
size bulbs, suitable for pots or glasses, such as Regulus, 
Norma, Baroness von Thuyll, Grande Blanche, L’Innocence, 
Blondin, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gertrude, and many others. 25 for 3s. 6d. ; 100, 12s.; 12, 2s. 

Named Hyacinths, for bedding or potB. Now, these 
are splendid stuff, and sold by some firms at double the 
price. Light blue, dark blue, white, pink, yellow, red. 25 
for 2s. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d.; 12 for Is. 6d. 

Miniature Hyacinths, for pots or glasses, all 
colours. These are grand for window-boxes or pots, and 
force well, with fine large truss. 12 for 8d.; 25, Is. 

Miniature Hyacinths, same as nb.-.e, only in 
separate colours, blue, red, white, pink, yellow. 12 for 10d.; 
25 for Is. 6d. 

Bedding Hyacinths, to colour, white, red, blue, 
yellow, pink, separate. 12 for Is. 3d.; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 100, 7s. 

Mixed Bedding Hyacinths, all firm flowering 
bulbs. 25 for Is. 9d.; 100, 6s ; 12 for Is. 

7 LOTS, 2 - 

15 Tulips Artus, scarlet.. 4<1 , 30 Ranunculus 
15 Brutus, orange-red .. 4d 
15 Tulips La Retne, white 4d 
15 Tulips Princess, pink.. 4d 
15 Tulips Pigeon, white.. 4d 
15 Coul Ponceau, rose .. 4<1 
15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 4d 
15 Immaculee. white .. 4d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 4d 
12 Thomas Moore, new .. 4d 
12 Tulips Keizerskroon .. 4d 
12 Due van Thol, Bcarlet 4d 
20 Tulips, all the nbovo, 


well mixed .. :. 4d 

100 Above Tulips, mixed, 16 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 4d 
15 Double red and yellow 4d 
15 Double La Candeur .. 4d 
20 Tulips, double, mixed 4d 


20 Parrot Tulips 
20 Late Tulips 
20 Darwin Tulips .. 

50 Iris, mixed 
36 Snowdrops, English 
30 Doable Snowdrops 
30 Aconites, yellow 
30 Ixios, all colours 
30 Anemones, mixed 
20 Anemones, double 


. 4d 

30 Grape Jlyucinths .. 4d 

30 Bluebells.4d 

50 Crocus, mixed .. .. 4d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 4d 
30 Crocus, white, blue, 
purple, Bilver, 

Cloth Gold 
30 Narcissus Stella 
15 Narcissus Sir Watkin 4d 
30 Narcissus princeps .. 4<l 
25 Poeticus ornatus .. 4d 
36 Narcissus Phea.-eye .. 4<1 
. " . 4d 


. 4d 


15 Narcissus Empress 
15 Narcissus Emperor 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 4d 
30 Narcissus Mrs. Langtry 4d 
15 Orange Phoenix .. 4d 
15 Silver Phwnix .. .. 4d 

15 Double Incomparabilis 4d 


15 Double Daffodils 
20 Narcissus Horsfieldi 
30 The above, mixed 
20 Scilla sibirica .. 

25 Jonquils.. 

20 Gladiolus Bride 
15 Blushing Bride.. 

20 Giant Freesias .. 

30 Stars Bethlehem 


1/- 100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. 1/- 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 
20Queen Alexandra, rose: 20 Empress Elizabeth, scarlet; 
20 Canary Bird, yellow; 20 Giant of Nice, white; 20 Peach 
Blossom, pink. The whole of the above 100 plants, named 
separately, Is. 

GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
1/- 120 Lovely Plants. 1/- 

25 Blood-red. 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Cloth of Gold, 20 
Ruby Gem, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!!! 
4d. a Lot; 5 Lots, 1/6. 


20 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d 


25 Arabia 
8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Auhrietia, blue .. 4<1 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4(1 

6 AnchuRa Dropmore .. 4d 
25 Brompton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 4cl 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 Ditto, blue, pink 
20 Ditto, above mixed 


20 Wallflowers, double .. 
30 All the above, mixed.. 
15 Foxgloves, strong 


8 Carnation, Clove- 
scented 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 
12 Calliopsis grandif. 

30 Cornflowers, blue 
10 Cinerarias, strong 


12 GailTardia8 liybd. 

15 Gypsophila pan. 

15 Double Hollyhocks 
6 Lobelia cardlnalis 
10 Lupins, yellow tree 
10 Ditto, white tree 
«i | 15 Ditto, well mixed 
4d I 36 Forget-me-nots 
4d | 15 Polyanthus Giants 


.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 

1/6 25 HYACINTHS. 1/6 

5 Red, 6 blue, 5 pink, 5 white, 5 yellow. 25 Btrong flower¬ 
ing bulbs for Is. 6d. 

1/6 100 SPLENDID DAFFODILS AND 1/6 

NARCISSUS. 

Such as Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, Golden Spur, 
Orange Phcenix, Silver Phcenix, Horsfieldi, in all 12 sorts. 
100 Bulbs, Is. 6d. They are a great bargain, and will not 
last long. 

1/9 A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 19 

10 Artus, scarlet; 10 Chrysolora, yellow; 10 Cottage Maid, 
pink; 10 Lfmmacnlee, white; 10 Keizerskroon, red and 
yellow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips; 
10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigeon, lovely white; 10 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips, Is. 9d. 

50,000 SPLENDID DOUBLE DAFFODILS. 
Have an enormous lot of the above, and make this special 
offer. 100, 2s. 6d. 

100,000 SPLENDID SINGLE DAFFODILS. 

I have a grand stock of these, all nice sound bulbs. 100 
bulbs, Is. 

1/6 100 TULIPS. 1/6 

This Is a Nice Collection. 

35 Double Tulins, 35 Single Tulips, 15 Parrot Tulips, 15 
Darwin Tulips. The 100 dowering bulbs, Is. 6d. 


12 ChryBant. K. Edward.. 4d 
30 Daisies, red or white.. 4d 
30 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 4d 
8 Delphinium grandif. .. 4d 
25 Pansies, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Sweet Williams .. 4d 
30 Wallflowers B. Red .. 4d 
30 Belvoir Castle .. .. 4d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 4d 
30 Primrose Dame .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Huby Gem . 4d 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold .. 4d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 75 Spring Cabbage 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 75 Mast Cabbage .. 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 1 50 Cauliflowers 


Everlasting Peas 
6 Ditto, White Pearle .. 4d 
10 Pentstemons, hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. Sinkina .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
S Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. 4d 
12 Sweet Williams Pink 

Beauty.4d 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowers .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 
75 Onion plants .. 4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet clumps, double 4d 
3 Ditto, single .. .. 4d 

75 Cos Lettuce 
75 Cabbage Lettuce 
75 Red Cabbage 


200,000 LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

All the following are Budded on Brien. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 

Purchaser's Selection . 6d. each ; 5/6 do*. 

My Selection. 5d. each ; 4/6 do*. 

Rayon d'Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee, 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Dickson, 
British Queen, A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, Betty, Brides¬ 
maid, Caroline Testout. Countess of Gosford, Countess of 
Shaftesbury, Dean Hole, Dorothy Pago Roberts, Earl of 
Warwick, Edu Moyer, Edward Mawley, Etoile do France, 
Florence Pemberton, Francisca Kruger, Gen. McArthur, 
Gladys Harkness, Gracs Darling, Gloire de Dijon, Gross an 
Teplitz, Harry Kirk, Homfere, J. B. Clark, Jonkheer, L. Mock, 
Jubilee, Juliet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Killarney Pink, 
Lady Ashtown, Lady Battersea, La France, La Tosco, 
Le Progrfes, Liberty, Lyon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Constance Soupert, Mmo. Lombard, Mme. Ravary, Mme. 
, Jules Grolez. Mme. Leon Pain, Mildred Grant, Mainan 
4d Cochet, Marechal Niel, Melanie Soupert, Molly S. Crawford, 
4d Mrs. Aaron Ward. Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mrs. E. J. Holland, Mrs. J. E. Hill. Mrs. 
Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mv Maryland. Niphetos, Otto Von Bismarck, 
PapaGontier, Pharisaer, Prince de Bulgarie, Queen of Spain, 
Kerne Marie Henriette, Richmond, Rhea Reid, Sunrise, 
Sunset, The Bride, Viscountess Enfleld, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, White Caroline Testout, White Killarney, Waite 
Maman Cochet, William Allen Richardson, and hundreds 
of others. 

IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Elegance 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink). 
Any of the above 6d. each. 


.. 4<1 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4(1 
.. 4d 
.. 4(1 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 

Budded on Briers. ENGLISH. Budded on Briers. 
Absolutely the Cream of the Market. Every Rose simply a 
splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES to offer os below. 

Purchaser’s Selection. 5d. each; 4'6 doz. 

My Selection . id. eacn; 3-6 doz. 

Abel Carriere, American Beauty, Baroness Rothschild, 
Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain Christy, Clio, Countess of 
Oxford, Coronation, Crown Prince, D. of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jamain, Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Jean Linbaud, John Hopper, 
Jubilee, Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Magna 
Charta, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. 
Sbarman Crawford, Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich 
Brunner, Victor Hugo, Victor Verdier, Snow Queen, and 
hundreds of others. 

5'- 6 STANDARD ROSES. 5- 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisea, Beauty de Lyon, 
Laurent Carle, Marquise de Sinety. 6 Standard Roses, 
named, well pocked, 5s. 

These are all English Grown. 

29 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 29 

Enormous Trees, Grand Stuff. 

1 Dorothy Perkins. 1 New Exeelsa Crimson, 1 Alberic 
Barbier (lovely yellow), 1 American Pillar. 1 Shower of Gold, 
1 Hiawatha. The above 6 Rosea, named, and well packed, 
2s. 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Roses. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

“ DAILY MAIL’* R08E, 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of spreading, 
branching habit, with many long thorns, green-bronze 
foliage, coral red bud shaded with yellow on the base ; 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must be in every Rose lover s 
garden. Fine strong plants on Brier, 1/- each. Mind, 
you are buying tine strong flowering Roses. 

A few Standard Roses of the above, 2 !- each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 

1 Mme Edouard Herriot (“Daily Mail” Rose), 1 King 
George, 1 Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sunburst, Mrs. A. Ward. 
George Dickson, Mrs. J. Welch, 1 Rayon d’Or. The above 8 
beautiful Bush Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 

ENGLISH. Just What I Want! ENGLISH. 
4/- 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS. 4/- 
1 Mme. Edouard Herriot (“Dady Mail ’’ Rose), 1 Rayon d’Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford, 1 Snow Queen, 1 Duchess of West¬ 
minster, 1 Groce Darling, 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mrs. 
David McKee, 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer, 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, tho 12 Boses, all as above, 
and all named, all well packed, 4s. 

9d RAMBLERS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 9d. 

20,000 of the very best I have ever sent out. AJ1 fine 
English grown, and grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-old staked plants. Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Flower of Fairfield. Blush Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Exeelsa, Dorothy Perkins, White Dorothy, 
American Pillar, Aviateur Bleriot, Goldfinch. Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler. Tauscndschon, Veilchenblau, 
Shower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Alberic Barbier. All fine stuff, from 5 to 7 feet, 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8s. 6d. per dozen. 

500,000 Catalogues to be given away 
at once, post -free. Send your address. 
All the New Roses offered cheap. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN 0RDERINC CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED. PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS. NO 
MATTER HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.8.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


-pUI.BS ON APPROVAL, KEEN PRICES. 

■D —Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 48-page 
Catalogue free. -ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 
20 SPECIAL BULB COLLECTIONS, from 2s. 6d. 
PATRONS.—His Majesty’s Board of Public Works, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham City Council, etc., etc._ 


I AH BULBS FOR BOWLS, 5s., car. paid. 

■LvU —Flower in an ordinary living-room from Christmas 
to Easter. 10 each 10 vara.— ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. 


100 

500 


BULBS forGREENHOUSE, 4s., car. pd. 

—Flower Xmas to Easter. 10 each, 10 varieties. 

BULBS FOR THE GARDEN, 7s. 6d., 

car. paid. — Flower from January to August, 
rieties—F' * ’"' 1 ” ~ 


) each 25 vai 


—ELLISON 43, West Bromwich. 


4f)TH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

week’s bargains. Any 12s. 6d. worth 10s. cash. Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, Is.; 25, Is. 9d.; 100. 5s. 9d. Early 
white Narcis. ornatus. 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d. ; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Mixed Narcis. and Daffs., 25, 6a.; 100, Is. fxl.; 250, 2s. 6d.; 
1,000, 9s. 6d. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25. Is.; 50, la. 6d.; 
100, 2s. 6d. Mixed Tulips. 25, 6d. ; 100, Is. 6d.; 2-50, 2s. 6d. 
Named Hyacinths, any colour, 12, Is. 6d.; 24. ?s. 6d.; 48, 
4s. 6d. Large mixed, 6, 9d.; 12. Is.; 25, 2s.; 100, 5s. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck - road, 

Anerley, S.E. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


SANKEY'5"'g'S‘ ! 'P0TS 

£he BEST and Cheapest-. 

j Slalc quantity of each ilu required and have ‘'varriaife paid " 


RICHARD SAN KEY & SO/V, L™ 
Bulwell PoH-eries. NOTTINGHAM. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Noted for Hardy Vigorous Stuff. 

FREE LARCE CATALOGUE. BIC WAR DISCOUNT. 

50 Wallflowers, 25 Pansies, choice mixed .. .. Is. 9tL 

200 Cabbage Flower of Spring, earliest.Is. 4<L 

12 Rhubarb Victoria, earliest red .2s. Od. 

50 Privet, evergreen fencing. 1 ft.2s. Od. 

100 Quickthorn, thorny fencing.2s. Od. 

6 Gooseberry, 6 Red, 6 Black Currants .. . 3s. 6<L 

All above post free, and Catalogue. 

GAYE ( 9), PULTON , LOWESTOFT . 

BARGAIN OFFER OF CHOICE BULBS. 

B —Deal with the firm which has been advertising for 8 
years. Thousands of testimonials. We have never had 
finer quality bulbs, and are offering them at genuine war 
prices. HYACINTHS, named varieties, monBter bulbs, 3s. 
doz. ; 1st Bize. 2s. ; 2nd size, Is. 3d. doz. MIXED BED¬ 
DING, Is. 6d. doz.; 11s. 100. DUTCH ROMAN HYA¬ 
CINTHS, flower at 'Xmas, any colour, lOd. doz.; 6s. 6d. 100. 
MONSTER DAFFODILS: Emperor, Empress, Golden 
Spur. Sir Watkins, 9d. doz. ; 5s. 6d. 100. Barrii conspicuus, 
Princej*, Cynosure. Double Daffodils, Lent Lily, monster 
bulbs, 3s. 100. 100,000 TULIPS, all 1st size : Artus (scarlet), 
3s. 6d. 100; Cottage Maid (pink), 4s. 6d. 100; L’Immacul£e 
(white), 3s. 6d. 100; ChryBolora (yellow), 4s. 6d. 100; Darwins, 
mixed, 3s. 6d. 100; Parrot, mixed, 3s. 6d. 100; May Tulips, 
mixed, 2s. 6d. 100. Snowdrops, Crocus, Anemones, Bluebells, 
2s. 100; 10s. and larger orders carriage paid. Thousands of 
Herbaceous nnd Perennial plants to be sold at Bargain 
prices. Full bulb and plant list free.—THE DUTCH BULB 
SUPPLY CO., Ipswich. _ 

ALPINES FOR THE ROCKERY.—PLANTS 

from 3s. a dozen. SEEDS, 2d. per packet. Lists free. 
R ev. G. HUTTON. B.Su, BOTHKENNAU, SCOTLAND. 

■DEALERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
■Lw denino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 



LICHTON’S CARELASS C00SEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: “Re the 100 
tons of your ‘ Carelass Berries just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works.'’ 

2-year trees, 4/6 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS.— Bulbs, Roses, Rock & Hardy 
Plante, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cask or easy terms arranged. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, F.R.H.S., 

(17), K1RTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


mil n O Mixed (10 sorts), 5s. 1,000. CroCUS 

Kill K S < to rolour )* 5s. 1 .wo. Hyacinths (to 

UULDvi colour), 6s. 100. Mixed Tulips* 
Is. 6d. 100. Clara Butt (Darwin 
Tulip), 38. 100. Send for list of other varieties. 

GEORGE HINES. WISBECH. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BUYYOUF BULBS 

OA/ 

BATf/S BULB fARMS 

“AND KEEP YOUR MONEY 
IN THE COUNTRY '* 

HR/TB FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 

the 

BULB FARMS, 

WISBECH. 


RHBATH® 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

WE 

SPLENDID 

Dutch Bulbs 


SUPPLY ASSURED, 

CATALOGUE free from OVER VEEN, 
HOLLAND, or 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 

BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915, at lowest 
prices, will be sent post freo on application. No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. ^ 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s. d. s’ d. 

ding or forcing.6 6 60 0 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leading sorts, red, white, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection .. 12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture. .20 18 4 

Tnlips, Darwin, mixed. 3 0 25 0 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture ..2 2 20 0 

Anemones, single mixed .10 9 0 

Anemone The Bride, pure white ..10 90 

Crocus, first size, in the finest mixture .12 10 0 

Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture.. 0 8 5 10 

SclUa campanulata. Blue Bell.. ..16 — 

Scllla campanulata, white ..16 — 

Sc ilia campanulata, mixed .. 1 o — 

Scilla siblrica. rich blue.12 10 o 

Iris, Spanish, mixed.06 46 

Narcis., single, in the finest mixture ..12 10 0 

Nards^ Trumpet, in the finest mixture ..18 15 0 

Narcis., double, fine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed ..4 6 40 0 

Narcis. Stella.3 o 25 o 

Narcis. lorifolius The Emperor .. ..4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesi, the Qiant.Snowdrop 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French, dduble mixed .. 0 10 8 0 

Geranium tnberosnm.8 o — 

Tritelela uniflora.10 — 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate ; 

25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 




Taxes Reduce Prices. 




Vou are amazed ? Yet it is perfectly true that one result of the war has 
been a reduction in price of Bees’ Guarantested Garden Goods. People 
with foresight are taking advantage of the fact. Are /OU? Bees Ltd. 
guarantee to refund cash in full if goods fail to give satisfaction. 
‘DfVCipC Selected by the National Rose Society as most suitable for the various 
AV/vJIjvj. purposes; guaranteed by Bees Ltd. to be true to name, famously fibrous 
rooted, hardy, clean and heaitny. (Catalogue with Colour Chart of Roses, etc.,post free). 

Bees A.B.C, of Rose Culture, 32 pages of plain directions for the Amateur, ll^d, post free. 


FRUIT TREES. I 

ROSES. 
BULBS. 

QUR beautifully illustrated Catalogue for Autumn, 
1915, is now ready, and may be had post free on appli¬ 
cation. It contains a fine list of all the best varieties of 
Apples. Pears, Plums, and other FruitTrees, Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, Tea-scented, and Climbing Roses, also a splendid 
list of the choicest Hyacinths and other Bulbs, at mode¬ 
rate prices, with valuable instructions for cultivation. 


DANIELS BROS., LTD., 
1^^^° NORWICH. 


Tea Roses 

ge *7 Id Cash with 
I //O Order 

» I 2 good Tea Scented 
• Roses for Ex’nor Gdn. 


Alex. Hill Gray, lemon yellow 8 d 
Mine. Constant soupert, dp. yl. 84 
i Mme. JulesGravercaux, r’syyl 9d 
| M me. Hoste. pale lemon .. 8 d 
Miss A de Rothschild, cit. yl. 8 d 


Fragrant Roses 

triage C Id C**h w 
’aid 0/0 Ordei 


Recommendtd by th* 
National Rose Society 
Alfred Colomb, HP, red .. 6 d 
Dupuy Jamain. HT cerise .. 6 d 
Ed. Mawley.'HT. crimson .. 8 d 
George Dickson, HT, crimson 8 d 
Gen.Jacqueminot. HT, crimson 6 d 


Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink .. Kd 
Mrs. holley Hobbs, ivory white 8 d 
Lady Roberts, reddish apricot Hd 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, cream .. 8 d 
Souv. de P. Nottmg. apricot.. 8 d 
W. R. Smith, blush white .. &d 


awford. wh 8 d Gen. M< Arthur, HT. 


Buttonhole Roses 

Carriage "T / Cash with 
Paid "t rder 

«r» r.if 12 Roses suitable for 
f vOll. buttonholes 


Gustave Regis, HT, yellow 8d 
Lady Hillingdon. T, apricot ..81 
Lady Roberts.T, reddish ap’cot 8 d 
I Liberty HT. velvety crimson .. Gd 
Mme. A.Chatenay. IIT. salmon 61 
Mme. Jean Dupuy, T, golden .. 8 d 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d 
Mme. Jules Groles. HT. rose .. 6 d 
Melody. HT. Canar. Yellow .. 1 /- 
Mrs. H. Stevens, T, white .. 8 d 
Kichm nd, HT. scarlet.. .. 8 J 
H E.Richardson, HT, deep red 1 /- 


Juliet, HB, old gold and red .. 8 d 
La France. HT, rose .. .. 6 d 

Lady Alice Stanley, HT, pink 8 d 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red 9d 
Mrs. John Laing. HP. rosypk Gd 
Ulrich Brunner.HP,cherry red 6 d 

All Round Roses 

Carriage C / Cash with 
Paid 3/“ Order 
*K'f *11 is first-classRoscs suit- 
la UQ1I. able for all purposes. 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Bees’ Famous “Test” Collection 
Capt. Hayward, HP. scarlet .. 61 
Caroline Testout, HT, pink .. 6 d 
Fisher Holmes. HP, crimson .. 61 
F. K. Druschki, HP, white .. 6 d 


Town Roses 

age d / Cash 
d O/" Or. 


Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Caroline Testout, HT. pink .. Gd 
Dr.O'DonelBrowne,H I .cmine 8 d 
F. K. Druschki. HP. white .. 6 d 
George Dickson. HT, crimson 8 d 
Gus.Grunerwald, HT.carmine 8 d 
J. B. Clark, HT, deep scarlet 8 d 
La Tosca, HT, salmon flesh .. 8 d 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d 
Mme. Ravary. HT, orange .. 6 d 
Mrs. John Laing. HP.rose pink Gd 
Mme Isaac Pereire. B. carmine 6 d 
Ulrich Brunner, HP, cherry rd 6 d 

12 New Roses 

Bees’ ’L* Creme de Creme 
Collection of lamous New and 
Gold Medal Roses. 


Capt. Hayward. HP. scarlet .. 61 Brilliant, HT, vermilion .. 2/6 

Caroline Testout HT, pink .. 6 d Colleen, HT, rose pink .. ..2,6 

Fisher Holmes. HP. crimson .. 61 Coronation, HP, flesh pink ..1/- 

F. K. Druschki. HP. white .. 6 d H V. Muchin. HT. ro^e scarlet 2/6 

Hugh Dickson. HP. crimson.. 6 d Lady M. Ward. HT. apricot .. 1 1- 

La France. HT, rose .. .. Gd Mme. Ch. l.utaud, HT. orange l/- 

Lady Ashtow , HT, pink .. 6d Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 9d 

Lyons R >»e, HT, shrimp pink 8 d Mrs. A. Carnegie, HT, white.. 1/6 

Mme. A. Chatenav.HT, salmon 6d Mrs. Forde HT. carmine .. 1 /- 

Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red.. 9d Mrs. R. D. McClure, HT, salm. 1/- 

Mme. Ravary. HT. orange .. 6 d Ophelia H.T. silvery salm.rose 1/- 

Mrs. J. Laing, HP. rose pink.. Gd Queen Mary, HT. red and ycl... 1/6 

to do well in town or country; to live, thrive and bloom 
t any protection; everlasting—perennial— plants which 


H E.Richardson. HT. deep red 1/- Mrs. J. Laing, HP. rose pink.. Gd U 
PI ANT^l guaranteed to do well in town or country; 
lUnll 1 D. we U without any protection; everlasting 


J double in value every year. 

I July Flowers 

, c VT,r 4/6 c r zr 5/6 °*&S ,h 

& 1 13 plants for cutting. 

1 12 Plants for all districts. Rod Sneezawort, 5ft. red and gold 4d 

Cambridge So-let Bergamot, 3ft. 4d Oliversi Sea Holly, 2ft.. blue . 6 d 

New Departure Mullein, 5ft.,btT. 9ti \V hite Wormwood, white 4d 


(Catalogue with Colour Photos of Plants post free). 

August Flowers September Flowers 

Carriage fw/fw Cash with Carriage C /_ Cash with 

raid 0/0 Order fad 5>/" Order 


l Texan Mallow, 4ft.. bright ro 


Pearl Sneexewort, 3ft., white 


Dwarf, Golden Hclemu 


i, 4ft., pu. so’let 4d Dble. Whi 


it, 3ft.. cream 4d Caucasian Scabious, 2ft... 
len i urn. Ui f t. 4d Red Sea Sea Lav ender, 1ft. 


KingEd. VIL.M giierite.2ft. w.' 4d Tersteeg Marguerite. 2ft., white 4d 

i u § jswsfijgsrw a 

DfTV of unimpeachable and unsurpassable quality; sound, thoroughly well 

DULDJi ripened, and guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. (Catalogue free). 

• Bees' A B C of Bulb Culture. 32 pages of plain directions—indoors and out lid. post free. 
I LARGE HYACINTHS 150 GARDEN BULBS XMAS COLLECTION 

,„p ,i«.. for >Un». po,,. bo.l. v^do. b:,, b»,d„ 

etc - _ . .. Froe Order Roman Hyacinths, freeaas. cro- 

Carriage O /1 ft Ca \ h , w,th io hyacinths, 20 each tulips' cuscs, with fibre to grow them in. 
Pil l I IV Order ri'affonil* and narcissus crocuses. and instructions. 

Single bulbs, 4 d each s. Iris, bluebells, snowdrops. Carriage C / Cash with 

Grand Maitre, light b ue ranunculus. P aid ' cr 

L’Innocence. pure white Double quantity, TOO bulbs, 7 s Xmas Tulips 

King of the Hclgians, b’ght scr’lt. Bees' Fertile Bulb Fibre Carriage Old Cash Wlth 

Blush Queen rosy white a complete compost in which all p a ,d JLl O Order 

Pink Perfection, soft pink kinds of bulbs. &c.. can be grown I2 MC h ye l!ow, scarlet, pure white. 

King of Yellows, deep primrose to perfection, ( lean, NO bmell. scarlet and gold (half quantity) 1/4 

Rose a Merveille. delicate rose U bushel 1/9 ’ I bushel 3/- 

Sir W Mansfield, rich violet Carriage paid with bulbs Xmas Hyacinths 

Gertrude, carmine ' , . „ - , b „ik Culture Carriage A Id Cash with 

gSiX b i“,.n blue in. jj[* b , 

* M, g»syaJ. , sag.i.™^: 

) Anv iUm sa PP liei from any Collection at price 


ige g Zl£± Cash with Carriage C / Cash with 

i 0/0 Order Tad O/" Order 

13 plants for cutting first-class Town Plants 

exawort, 5ft, red and gold 4d ... 

s Sea Holly, 2ft., blue .. 6 d White Peach l’nd Bollflower.3ft. 6 d 

Wormwood, 5 ft., white 4d Golden Glow Coneflower, 6 ft. .. 4d 

David's Goats-beard, tft.c'mson Gd Torch Lilly or Red Hot poker, 5ft 9d 
Dble. White Gauie Flower, 3ft. 9d False Dragon'a Head, 5ft., rosy 4d 

Henty's Phlox, 3ft., salmon .. 6 d Plume Poppy, 6 ft., buff .. .. 4d 

an Scabious. 2ft.Gd Purple Cone flower 4ft., purple 6 d 

l Sea Lavender. 1ft. .. 6 d Mellisn's Sunflnwer, 6 ft., goldn 3d 
t Marguerite, 2ft., white 4d Newman-sCornfl-wr, 2ft, or'nee Gd 
Flower, 1ft., pure violet Gd Whito Japanese Anemone, 2ft. 6 d 


150 CARDEN BULBS 

Window box or border 
Post O /Q Cash with 
Free Order 

10 hyacinth*, 20 each tulips* 
daffodils and narcissus, crocuses, 
S. Iris, bluebells, snowdrops, 


Double quantity, TOO bulbs, 7 s 

Bees’ Fertile Bulb Fibre 

A complete compost in which all 
kinds of bulbs, &c.. can he grown 
to perfection, ( lean, NO Smell. 
14 bushel 1/9.; 1 bushel 31- 
.Carriage paid with bulbs 
Bees' A B C of Bulb Culture 
A 32 -page bo klet. contains in¬ 
structions how to grow all kinds 
ot bulbs. Price IJ$d post free 


XMAS COLLECTION 

72 bulbs, flower indoors. 12 each 
tulii s. hyacinths, narcissus. 
Roman Hyacinths, freecias, cro¬ 
cuses, with fibre to grow ihem in, 
and instructions. 

Carriage C / Cash with 

Paid ~t Order 

Xmas Tulips 

Carriage Old Cash Wlth 

Paid /w Order 

12 each yellow, scarlet, pure white, 
scarlet and gold (halfquantity] 1/4 

Xmas Hyacinths 

Carriage A Id Cash with 

Paid © Order 

3 very largebulbs.each red white. 


>668 


175 b Mill St.' 
LIVERPOOL 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

■“ —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8d.— 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


ROSES! ROSES!! 

ORDER NOW FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY. 

All best and popular kinds. 

Weeping Standards, Standards, Half-Standards. Roses 
in pots for greenhouse work. 

Large Stock of Fruit-trees, Shrubs & Climbiag Plants 

Catalogues free. Established over 50 years. 

»X AMES WALTERS, 

Mount Radford Nurseries, Exeter . 

pnoc TppfQ 

IIUUL 1 I1LLU. healthy, well - rooted 

plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Groz^r, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! 

Grand mixed Narciasus, 5s. per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, 
Tulips, Pheasant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for List before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nurs., WISBECH. 

NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from — 

T. Gr. BROWKT, 

BULB GARDENS, TRESCO, 8CILLY ISLES. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

OEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Lv den ing ILLUSTRATKD when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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PLANT NOW FOR SUCCESS. 


Mrs. PYM’S FAMOUS PLANTS 

6d. a lot; half lot, 3d. 

Catalogue free on application. Hardy Perennials, Rockery 
Plants, Hardy Climbers. Shrubs. Bulbs. Spring Bedding 
Plants, Greenhouse Plants, Vegetable Plants, etc All in 
first-class condition and better value than ever. Thousands 
upon thousands now ready. Postage extra: 4d. for 
order up to 2s., and Id. for every Is. worth beyond that— 
6d. for 3s., 6d. for 4s. worth, and so on. 

LARGE, STRONG, TRANSPLANTED 
HARDY PERENNIALS, ETC. 

Achillea, The Pearl 6 for 6d Iceland Poppies .. 9 for 6d 

Alysaum, Gold Dust 12 ,, 6d Iris, all varieties 

Alpine Wallflowers 15 ,. 6d (see Catalogue). 

Alpine Pinks .. 6 „ 6d Lavender, large 

Anchusa Italics .. 6 „ 6d bushes, true Eng- 

Anchusa Dropmore 3 ,, 6d lish .. .. • - * » 6d 

Anchusa, new opal 2 ,, 6d Linum, blue Flax.. 12 „ 6d 

Agrostemma, crim. 15 ,, 6d Lupin polyphyllus 12 „ 6d 

Anemone, Japonica 4 „ 6d Lupins, tree .. 6 ,, od 
Aquilegia, long- Lychnis, scarlet or 

spurred .. 6 „ 6d Salmon Queen .. 6 „ 6d 

Aquilegia. mixed .. 12 „ 6d Pansies, choicost 
Arabia, double ..12„6d varieties (see 

Aubrietia purpurea 12 „ 6d Catalogue). 

Auricula, largeshow 6 ,, 6d Papaver oriental, 
Brompton Stocks .. 12 ,, 6d all varieties, sal- 

Campanula, all vara. 6 ,, 6d mon, etc.6 „ od 

Canterbury Bells .. 15 „ 6d Pentstemon barba- 


Carnations, good 
border .. 6 „ 6d 

Carnations, crim¬ 
son, Clove .. 2 „ 6d 
Chrysanthemum 
Maximum, Mrs. 
Lothian Bell, 
Kobinsoni, The 
8peaker, Duchess 
of Abercorn .. 6 ,, 6d 
Coreopsis grandi flora 6 ,, 6d 
Cowslivis, new red 6 „ 6d 
Daisies, red or white 20 ,, 6d 
Delphiniums, dark 
or light blue .. 4 ,, 6d 
Dog'B-tooth Violets 6 ,, 6d 


tus .. 6 ,, 6d 

6d Polyanthus, Kel- 

way’s .. 12 „ 6d 

6d Primulas (see Cata¬ 

logue). 

Pyrethrum hybri- 
dum 6 ,, 8d 

Rosemary, bushes 2 ,, 6d 

Rudbeckia. new red 2 „ 6d 

6d Rudbeckia New- 
6d raanii .. 4 „ 6d 

6d Saponaria ocymoi- 
6d des .. .. .. 12 „ 6d 

Seduros, assorted.. 3 „ 6d 

6d Scabious caucasica 2 „ 6d 

6d Scabious, double ..12 ., 6d 


Foxgloves, new yell. 4 ,, 6d Silene Schafta .. 6 „ 6d 

Foxgloves, spotted 9 „ 6d Statice latifolia 3 ,, 6d 

Forget-me-nots, ryl. Sweet Williams, 

blue, etc. .. .. 15 ,, 6d Dobbies .. .. 15 ,, 6d 

Gaillardia grandi- Sweet Williams, 

flora .. 6 ,, 6d pink • ■ " S*} 

Geum, New Mrs. Valerian, cnmson 15 „ 6d 

Bradshaw.. .. 3 „ 6d Violas, best varie- 

Geum, dble. scarlet 6 „ 6d ties (see Catalogue). 
Gypsophila panicu- Violas, mixed ..12 „ od 

lata.6 ,, 6d Wallflowers, dble. 20 ,, 6d 

Helenium Bigelowi 6 ,, 6d Wallflowers, Blood- 
Heuchera, scarlet, red, golden, Rose 

pink or white .. 6,, 6d Queen, Ruby 
Hollyhocks, double 6 „ 6d Gem, and new 

Hollyhocks, single 12 „ 6d hybrids .. .. 50 „ 6d 

Spring Cabbage, Ellam's Early, Enfield Market, 
Mein s No. 1, Flower of Spring. Onions, Giant Rocca and 
AiUa Craig LettUOe, All-Year-Round, Schofield's Hardy 
Green, Bath Cos. and Hardy White Cos. Savoy. Best of 
All. Brussels Sprouts. The Wroxton and Sutton s 
Exhibition. Curled Kale. Pickling Cabbage. 9d. 100. 
Rhubarb, large roots, 9 for 6d. Parsley, 20, 6d. Sage, 
Thyme, Marjoram, Mint, 12, 6d. 

STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS 
FOR COOL HOUSE. 

Cinerarias, exhibition varieties, 6, 6d. Primula 
sinensis, Kelway's Perfect Model, 4,6d. Calceolarias, 
grand varieties, 4, 6d. Begonias, for winter and spring 
flowering, 4, 6d. Primula obconioa. new rose shades, 

4, 6d. Primulas, hardy for winter and Bpring flowering, 

4. 6d. Spiraeas, white, 2, 6d. Spiraea, pink, 1. 61 
Streptocarpus, Veitch's, 4, 6d. Salvia, scarlet spikes 
for winter flowering, 3, 6d. 

WANTED.—Cuttings large-flowering PENTSTEMONS 
and BEDDING CALOEOLARIA8. 

Mrs. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 

Selecl^our^RoaesJ^rom^nijr^Coloured^Sheets I 

illustrating 50 varietiea direct from 
photographs. 
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12 / - per gall. 


Why Use White Lead Paint ? 

VITROLITE WHITE LEAD 

COSTS I I 1 . Costs about 

It/- per gall. X jrt M ,2/ ' F* r 

CHEAPE R & LASTS LONGER. 

r—-“ VITROLITE ”- 

is unequalled for the painting of green- 
houses and for General Decorative Work. 

Full particulars on request from- 

WALTER CARSON Sn SONS, 

BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W., 

And at BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


CANTS 

CHAMPION 


TTOP MANURE IS THE BEST substitute 

■U- for Stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results. Samplo i cwt. bag Bent on receipt P.O. Is. 6d. ; 
1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., Si. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6a 6d. — MASKELLS, 
LTD., Stratford-road, Plaistow, E. _ ■ 

TO ADVBRTI8ER8. - Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening lllus* 
tratod” is Holborn 7 31. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATA¬ 
LOGUE IS NOW READY, AND » 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
i APPLICATION. 

FRANK CANT & CO.. 

BRAISWICK R08E CARDENS (Dept E), 

COLCHESTER. 

Telegrams : " Frank Cant, Colchester." 
Telephone No. 182. 

PLANTING SEASON. 

Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collections. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS. strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 

WM. PAUL S SON, WALTHAM CRDSS, LTD. 

PLANT 1 

TILLEYS’ BULBS 

CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

POST FREE FROM 

6, London Road, Brighton. 

PLOWER POTS.—10 8*in., 10 7in., 20 6in., 

■L 20 5in., 30 3}in., 20 2Jin., packed free in crate (return¬ 
able), 7s. 6d. Seed or Cutting PanB. Illustrated List free 
—THOS, JEAVONS. Silver-street Potteries. Brlerley Hill. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BUY NOW. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

AND 

HARDY PERENNIALS 

With a Character 

FOR 

HARDINESS, HEALTH, & FRUITFULNESS. 

We make a speciality of the above, and 
offer a stock of over one million plants for 
autumn planting. Buy early and plant early, 
and success is certain. Flowering Plants, 
Creepers in pots, and Evergreen Shrubs can 
be planted now. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ud- 
barn ham, SUSSEX. 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 

CATALOGUE & CUL1 URAL 
HINTS CRATIS 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

From Russia, Siberia, Caucasus, Turkestan, etc., for Sale at 
Low Prices. Forest Tree Seed Merchants Specialists: - 

ST. PRZEDPELSKI AND T. ANT0NIEWICZ 
In Kiow, Russia, Instytutska 8. 

New Price List sent on Application. 

We buy Beeds of all kinds of Trees and Shrubs that may he 
gathered in Parks and Horticultural Establishments. Offers 
recinested as Boon os possible. 


VAPORITE ’ n* wn. I 

I Of all Seedsmen 

StwauhOm CsiCMiCAi c*tw vaQjJEEN Victoria St London 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA 
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A tarda eristata 
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THE DARWINIAN DELUSION. 
Evolution and Darwinism have been in 
the air for many years. At one time one 
could hardly open a page without meeting 
the words. Journalists, novelists, pedantic 
gardeners, and even theologians, so soon 
ns they got into any slight difficulty, flew 
to the word “evolution.” All the scien¬ 
tific young lions like Huxley roared de¬ 
fiance at finybody, even of their own stand¬ 
ing, who believed in any other theory. I 
had the pleasure at the time of going to 
see Sir Richard Owen in his garden in 
Richmond Park, and he told me much of 
the talk of the day was “ conjectural 
biology.” Now the truth is coming out. 
and Professor Henslow, in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
written an article on the “ Passing of 
Darwinism.” 

It is a surprising ending after the 
theory that was to settle all our doubts. 
He argues well, but uses too many 
classical and long words, and does not 
write so simply as his father wrote. 
Rearing in mind what Professor Owen 
said, I often wished that some fearless 
logician would show us the hollowness of 
Darwinism. Samuel Butler made an effec¬ 
tive attack on it, but few thinkers have had 
the courage to attack its bad reasoning. 
One or two of the last of Darwin’s books 
were full of the most fatuous arguments. 
Darwin was a charming observer of 
natural things, but far from being a good 
reasoner. Lamarck, before Darwin, 
threw light on the subject, but our know¬ 
ledge of natural history is not nearly full 
enough to enable us to do more than guess 
ns to the origin of life and species. 
Happily, we gardeners need not trouble 
ourselves about these theories. Darwin 
drew many of his observations from garden 
plants, but even they are but a small part 
of the great world of life. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Montbretla Prometheus. — A fine flower 
of autumn, welcome In early October; 
vigorous and increasing freely. It is well 
worth a good place. From Dr. Wallis. 

Croco8mla Imperialle.— One’s failures 
should be on record. I tried this from 
recommendation and find it a poor thing, 
not so good in habit or flower as some of 
the Montbretla s.—W. 

A noble white Colohicum (C. speciosum 
album).—This charms all who see it in 
early October days in bud or blossom, so 


stately in habit, pure in colour, and fine in 
form is it. It is not often that a white 
form is better than the type, but this is 
certainly more beautiful. From the late 
Mr. Whitehead’s garden at Mayes. 

Caryopterle mastacanthus.— This grace¬ 
ful plant is not good in all places, but often 
so on warm banks and in valley soils. I 
gave it up from treating it poorly, but 
seeing it good in other places had to re¬ 
plant. In the north it is best on the south 
side of low walls.—From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Some double flowers ugly. — I have 
many Clematises and never bought a 
double one, but they came in in some way 
into my collection and are very ugly, 
quite wrong for our clime as the double 
flowers hold the water. The fine Japan 
Anemone, too, is being degraded into 
double forms by short-sighted raisers. 
Doubling the Michaelmas Daisy, too, is a 
mistake.—W. 

September frosts.— It is not often in 
September that we in this neighbourhood 
get frosts of any intensity, but a long 
sequence of favourable autumns has been 
broken by a sharp snap which occurred on 
the night of the 29th-30th. French Beans 
and Cauliflowers were rather hardly hit, 
and Dahlias and Salvias suffered to some 
extent. The damage was confined to 
situations exposed to the morning sun, 
vegetation in the shaded places being un¬ 
touched. — W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Berberis Darwlnl.— The second bloom of 
Darwin’s Barberry is again (October 1st) 
attractive. This Is rather later than 
usual, and, as early frosts appear likely 
to arrive sooner than usual, it is feared 
that the display will be brief. In open 
seasons it. is quite customary in these gar¬ 
dens to find sprays of this Barberry in 
quite good order about Christmas week. 
The soil, of a peaty character, suits this 
shrub in a marked degree, and the many 
plants grown are in robust health and of 
considerable size.—W. McG. 

Water plants.— In the very interesting 
paper on water and waterside plants in 
your issue of September 18th your corre¬ 
spondent does not mention the lovely 
Water Violet (Hottonia palustris). To 
stand at the end of a broad ditch and see 
the water covered for yards and yards 
with the whorled spikes of delicate mauve 
flowers, as I have done in Lincolnshire, is 
a sight not to be forgotten, and when the 
flowers are over the masses of bright 
green tufts of leaves in the water are 
nearly as beautiful as the flowers. In a 


neighbouring ditch to the one I mention 
the Utrlcularia grows, but I have never 
found it in flower.— Stoke Prior , Worcester¬ 
shire. 

Escallonla montsvidensls. —A handsome 
shrub now, in early October, in fine bloom. 
I regret I have not planted it yet. When 
planting, one cannot always remember all 
the good things. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Tbs blue Nemesia. —This is one of the 
prettiest annual flowers introduced, and 
has curious ways and charms. This year 
it looked as if damping off in the summer 
rains, and some plants did perish. Others, 
when the heavy rains were over, took a 
new lease of life, and on these last days of 
September are 18 inches high with dense 
heads of soft blue flowers. The more 
brightly-coloured kinds were inclined to 
“ fog off” In July in rich earth. The best 
lot we had were in poor, hot soil. They 
were sown in the open and were splendid 
in beauty.—W. 

Accidental combinations. — From time 
to time notes upon accidental combina¬ 
tions appear in Gardening Illustrated, 
and many of these appear to be quite 
good. Some months ago a number of 
9-inch pans were filled with Selaginellas 
for winter use, and these were grown in 
a cool-house during the summer. Recently, 
in looking over them, I noticed that in the 
majority of the pots some seedlings of 
Primula malacoides had made their 
appearance. These were permitted to re¬ 
main, and now they have made good 
growth and are beginning to bloom. The 
foliage of the Primula contrasts well with 
the Selaginella, while the flowers, freely 
produced, are in the mass very striking. 
—Kirk. 

Polygonum baldschuanlcum at Cargen, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. —There are many fine 
plants of Polygonum baldsehuanicum In 
the three kingdoms, but the finest I have 
seen is in the garden of Colonel Dudgeon. 
C.B., at Cargen. There are two forms in 
Colonel Dudgeon’s garden — that with 
white and that with rosy-tinted blooms. 
The latter Is, perhaps, the prettier, but, 
as has been the experience elsewhere, it is 
not so free in growth as the one with 
white flowers. The white-flowered one 
covers a great length of a pergola, and, 
seen shortly after the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, was a mass of its creamy, elegant 
sprays of flower. The growth has been so 
free at Cargen that this Polygonum has 
monopolised the pergola. It is, however, 
so beautiful that it is easy to recognise 
that it may well have the first claim upon 
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the space. The pinkish one is also grow- 
inir on an adjoining i>ergola, but has not 
attained the dimensions of the other.—S. 
Arnott. 

Autumn tints among Azaleas.— Now, in 
the early days of October, the gay colours 
of the maturing foliage of Azaleas are by 
no means the least attractive feature of 
shrubberies. Many tints are represented, 
these ranging from a pale lemon-yellow 
through bronzes and purples to a vivid 
scarlet. The Ghent family is, at present, 
remarkably attractive in this respect, and, 
apart altogether from the value of these 
shrubs for late spring blooming, it would 
appear to be worth while to plant them in 
good-sized colonies for the rich tints of 
their foliage in the autumn.—W. McG. 

Changing the Latin names of plants.— 

I had occasion recently to refer to the list 
issued by the lloyal Horticultural Society 
of the 14 Plants, etc., certificated by the 
Society from 1859 to 1910 inclusive.” The 
names' of the Ferns contained therein 
furnish a good illustration of the chopping 
and changing about that are so frequently 
indulged in by some botanical authorities, 
and the superseding of old names by new 
ones. That the common Brake or Bracken 
is no longer a Pteris, but a Pteridum. and 
in the case of the Hart’s-tongue Fern, 
Scolopendrium is superseded by Phyllitis, 
will be news to many. This, however, is 
not all, as the Male Fern is now a member 
of the genus Doryopteris, while Todea is 
changed to T^eptopteris. Those pretty- 
hardy. Ferns Onoclea and Struthiopteris 
have now a fresh genus made for them in 
the awkward-sounding word Matteuccia. 
In the preface it is stated that in the Ferns 
Carl Christensen’s 44 Index Filicum ” has 
been followed. Surely the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society should have been patriotic 
enough to retain the names given by those 
good English botanists who have made a 
special study of Ferns.— Garden. 

A trailing white Veronica.— The follow¬ 
ing plant story may interest you. In 1893 
I saw a pretty trailing white Veronica in 
Wolley Deal’s garden. He seemed to 
think Very little of it and gave me a root. 
He said he found it by the wayside in 
Hungary or Bavaria, I forget which, and 
had never been able to get it named by any 
of the foreign or other botanists. Some 
years later I gavfc it to T. Smith, Newry, 
and was much annoyed (about 1903) to see 
it described as 44 Veronica species E. C. 
Buxton, a gem for the rockery.” T. 
Smith replied that he had submitted the 
plant to all the best botanical authorities 
without result. To the day of his death 
Mr. D. spoke of it as 44 the plant I found 
by the wayside.” In the spring of 1914 I 
sent further specimens to Kew, and was 
told that it. was 44 V. pedunculata, from 
the Caucasus.” It is a rampant grower. 
How could any botanist fail to notice such 
a beautiful plant, not only in its native 
habitat, but 44 by the wayside”? I am 
glad to read that you talk of a Connemara 
Heath, instead of Dabcecla, etc. Have 
you ever seen Aster 44 E. C. Buxton 
nanus,” a marvellous instance of dwarf 
growth?— E. Charles Buxton. 

Montbretlas among shrubs. — Few 
things are more satisfactory for this pur¬ 
pose than the older forms of Montbretlas, 
which practically take care of themselves 
and at the same time keep down weeds. 
Apart from their happy association with 
the shrubs and their charming flowers, 
they furnish quantities of cut bloom. We 
grow several kinds in this way, including 
the clear yellow varieties which are quite 
happy among Azaleas, while others do 
well among various shrubs. All the atten¬ 
tion they require is to mow off the old 
leaves during the winter, the following 


year the Montbretias being as good as 
as ever. I think this practice might be 
more universally carried out, as these fine 
Cape bulbs are very cheap and increase 
rapidly. They are beautiful for the wild 
garden and will grow in almost any soil. 
A sunny bank here, composed of a 
tenacious clayey loam, where scarcely 
anything else could exist, was planted 
with a few old roots from another part of 
the garden two seasons ago, and clumps of 
Perennial Peas were planted at intervals 
among them, and the effect this season 
has been all that could be desired. The 
newer varieties generally have not proved 
so hardy and should be grown where a 
little protection can be* afforded them 
during severe weather, otherwise these 
are missing the following spring. The 
rosy form I have found dies off, and to 
prevent loss it should be lifted and stored 
under cool, dry conditions.—E. M. 

Witsenia oorymbosa. — This, which 
comes from South Africa, foyms just now 
a pleasing feature in the greenhouse, as it 
is flowering freely therein. Unlike most 
of the Iris family it forms a sturdy stem 
of a firm, woody texture, which in its turn 
is well furnished with branches. The 
small sword-shaped leaves are arranged in 
a fan-like manner at the points of the 
shoots, the whole forming a specimen 
from a foot to 18 inches in height. The 
flowers, which are a pleasing shade of 
blue, are very suggestive of those of a 
small Iris, and are borne in erect branch¬ 
ing racemes, which well overtop the 
foliage. This Witsenia, which was intro¬ 
duced over a century ago, was at one time 
much growm. Now. however, it is very 
rarely seen, owing, doubtless, to the fact 
that it is of slow growth, a feature that 
does not find favour at the present day. 
The most suitable soil for this Witsenia 
is good fibrous peat with a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand. It needs green¬ 
house treatment and a free circulation of 
air whenever possible. Propagation is 
effected by means of cuttings, which 
should be inserted into pots of very sandy 
peat and covered with a bell-glass. Very 
little fire heat must at first be given, but 
after a time a slight increase will assist 
the formation of roots. It is also known 
by the name of Aristea corvmbosa.—W. T. 

Canna irldiflora Ehmannl. — There are 
few handsomer Cannas for the garden than 
this. Its flowers are somewhat smaller 
than those of the new race of Cannas lately 
introduced and their colour Is not so 
striking as the glaring scarlets and 
brilliant yellow r s of some of the novelties. 
The colour of its blossoms, a bright 
cherry-lake, is, however, charming, and 
rarely met with in the open. Plants 
strongly grown in deep, rich soil often 
attain a height of over 5 feet, the flowers, 
which are drooping, being borne from 
fi inches to 1 foot f> inches above the 
highest leaf. The Musa-like leaves are, 
for a Canna, very large, sometimes reach¬ 
ing a length of close on 3 feet. A plant 
here measured to the top of the flower- 
spike 5 feet 7 inches, and its numerous 
bloom-scapes have been very beautiful, 
arranged in tall vases in the house. The 
drooping habit of tbe leaves is also a 
point in its favour. In South Devon this 
Canna will live through the winter un¬ 
protected in the open ground, especially in 
light soil. In heavy soil it is better to 
lift and bring the plants on under glass 
before planting out. Liberal doses of 
liquid manure will be appreciated by the 
plant when in robust health. In dry 
weather it will be advisable to turn the 
hose on to the roots for a quarter of an 
hour at a time. In proximity to water the 
plant usually exhibits the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 


THE VICTORIA PtUM. 

I have often thought that the Victoria 
Plum must have been grown for years in 
different parts of the country before 
Denyer sent it out under that name in the 
early 40’s, and this is confirmed when one 
finds in cottage gardens in this neighbour¬ 
hood (mid-Bucks) so many trees, some 
evidently very old, either in standard form 
or on walls. Taking it from all points I 
suppose it is one of the best, and would 
possibly be the first chosen in either a 
small or large collection. I take it that 
soil has a considerable influence on its 
quality, as from some gardens a 
thoroughly well ripened fruit is really 
quite luscious. It has been a great year 
for Victorias, a heavy crop of good fruit, 
the best samples selling readily at 9d. per 
gallon. It seems strange that the unpro¬ 
tected blossom escaped the spring frosts, 
but I suppose this variety happened to be 
expanded just about the time when the 
nights were not so cold. Several cottagers 
sold only a portion of their crop and kept 
the remainder for bottling in vessels of 
varying size as were obtainable. This, 
with probably high winter prices of all 
foodstuff, is likely in the long-run to be 
more beneficial than the money obtained 
by the sale at the present time. One good 
point about many of these standard trees 
is that, although of considerable age, they 
are not over-large and do not occupy much 
space. Very little annual growth is made 
when and after the trees reach the bear¬ 
ing stage, the annual crop, atmospheric 
conditions permitting, being sure nnd 
heavy. To those starting the cultivation 
of this Plum in small gardens I should, 
however, certainly recommend the cordon 
system, as the crop from such trees is 
equally sure nnd good, and the space occu¬ 
pied very trifling. I noted above that a 
tree of Victoria is to be found on many 
cottage w r alls, and as the majority of the 
cottages have thatched roofs with large 
overhanging eaves the latter act as a pro¬ 
tection and are an important factor to¬ 
wards ensuring a crop. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


TREATMENT OF VINES. 

Will you please tell me what to do to some 
Vines in greenhouse as I do not understand 
anything about them. There is some mealy¬ 
bug on them. How and when do I prune them, 
and what heat do I want in winter after leave* 
are off? What shall I do with the border, 
which is outside?—F. Brown. 

[If you can remove all other occupants 
of the house for the time being give the 
Vines several sy ringings with soluble 
paraffin, which mix at the strength recom¬ 
mended in the directions supplied with it. 
This is to be obtained from any vendor of 
insecticides for garden purposes. The 
above, if properly applied, will clear off a 
lot of the mealy-bug, after which you must 
wait until the leaves are down. Then 
prune the Vines, cutting back the laterals 
or growihs which issue from the aide of 
the rods to two buds. Carefully gather up 
the primings and burn them. Then spread 
mats or a tarpaulin beneath the Vines and 
proceed to remove every particle of loose 
bark on the rods and burn this also. After 
this thoroughly cleanse the interior of the 
house, using carbolic soap, or put paraffin 
in the water and use ordinary soft soap, 
working the lather well into all joints and 
crevices, etc. While this is going forward 
cover the rods which may be detached from 
the trellis with mats as a protection to the 
buds. Procure some fresh lime from the 
kiln and limew r ash all exposed brickwork. 
To render the latter more efficacious add 
a pint of paraffin w r hile or directly after 
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the slaking of the lime has taken place. 
Then well scrub the Vines, taking care not 
to injure tl\e buds, paying particular at¬ 
tention to and working the brush in and 
around the spurs. This done, dress the 
rods when dry with the following mixture, 
taking the greatest care that it does not 
touch the buds Of coal tar take, say, one 
half pint, and to it add 9 parts or £ pints 
of dried pulverised clay. The latter should 
be well pounded beforehand and then 
passed through a fine sieve. Mix the tar 
and clay as intimately as i>ossible together 
and then add enough boiling water to re¬ 
duce the whole to the consistency of paint. 
Apply with a half-worn-out paint-brush 
and work the mixture into all cracks and 
crevices on the rods and round the spurs, 
blit avoid touching the buds with it. While 
in use keep the mixture constantly stirred. 


I Cherry long distances by rail, and few 
i varieties travel better. I prefer to grow 
| it fan-trained.—E. K. 

Hardy fruit. — Morello Cherries have 
proved very satisfactory, and in the course 
of the week a good proportion of the fruit 
i was picked for preserving. The remainder 
is being used as required. Plums, now 
! beginning to ripen, have been netted, and 
periodical inspections are made in order 
that ripe fruit may be picked. Apples 
I begin to drop from the trees of the early 
sorts and regular gathering is being at- 
! tended to, for birds and wasps soon de¬ 
stroy fallen fruit. The latter i>ests eon- 
I tinue to be numerous, despite the fact that 
all the nests in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood have been destroyed. There still re¬ 
main some Gooseberries, but Raspberries 
and Currants are now over. In the course 



A flowering shoot of Arbutus Menziesii. From a photograph 
in a Surrey garden. 


If you can afford it give the final touch by 
painting all interior woodwork with best 
white lead paint. Next season be on the 
alert when the Vines commence to grow. 
Should any stray insects then be observed 
touch with a small camel-hair brush after 
dipping the latter into methylated spirit.] 

A late Cherry: St. Margaret’s. — This 
variety, grown in many gardens under the 
name of Tradescant’s Heart, and in the 
north under the name of Black Bigarreau, 
is a popular late dessert Cherry. Those 
who have room will find it of the best 
quality, a large fruit, blackish-red, with 
dark-purple flesh, sweet, and even when 
full ripe a very firm fruit. No doubt 
owing to this characteristic it keeps a con¬ 
siderable time when quite ripe if protected 
from birds. I think it one of the very best 
late dessert Cherries we have. In addition 
it crops well. I have for years sent this 


of the week Currant and Gooseberry 
breaks have been cleared of weeds. The 
foliage of the Currants has ripened very 
quickly, White Currants being practically 
cleared of leaves. No signs of sawfly 
have been observed among Gooseberries 
during the present autumn. It is always 
advisable to keep a look-out at this time 
for that pest, because there are two 
periods at which the female deposits her 
eggs—in spring and in autumn. As soon 
as time permits the exhausted canes will 
be cleared from Raspberries, and the 
suckers intended to carry next season’s 
crops thinned.—W. McG. 

Truit-tree stocks (Eire ).—The Quince can 
be increased from layers, cuttings, and 
suckers, as also the Paradise, and in the case 
of free stocks you can raise Apples. Pears, and 
Plums from seeds. As probably you only want 
a few for home use, your best plan will be to 
obtain, from some of our fruit-tree nursery¬ 
men, the stocks you want rather than spend 
time in raising them. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ARBUTUS MENZIESII. 

This tree is not new r , for David Douglas 
introduced it to this country from Cali¬ 
fornia close upon ninety years ago, nor, 
considering its great beauty, should it be 
rare. Yet it cannot be described as com¬ 
mon. In the moist, warm valleys of Cali¬ 
fornia it is sometimes seen 100 feet high; 
it is, therefore, probably the most magni¬ 
ficent evergreen flowering tree that can be 
represented in British gardens. Of the 
Heath family, to which it belongs, it is 
undoubtedly the noblest member. It 
blooms in May and its flowers, white and 
like those of the other Arbutuses in shaix.*, 
are produced on stiff, erect panicles at the 
end of the shoot. The leaves are bright 
green above, rather glaucous beneath, and 
Rhododendron-like in shape and texture. 
But more striking than its flowers or its 
foliage are its trunk and larger limbs. 
These, when the first bark peels away, be¬ 
come perfectly smooth and of a cinnamon 
colour*. The better knowui species of 
Arbutus have much the same character, 
but not so strikingly developed as this. It 
is known as the “ Madrofia ” in California. 
—W. J. Bean in Country Life. 

One of my memories of California is of 
standing beneath lovely trees of this. I 
never thought of planting it, thinking it 
would not thrive as in its ow*n lovely clime. 
So I w T rote to Mr. Bean, who replies:— 
There are a few good trees of 
Arbutus Menziesii in the country, but 
not many. There is one at Basset 
Wood, near Southampton, 50 feet high. 

If you wish to plant it extensively you 
would have to get seed from America. 
Unfortunately, it transplants badly, 
which, I believe, is the reason of its 
scarcity. We have two trees here 
which I raised from seed about twenty 
years ago. They are now over 20 feet 
high with trunks over 1 foot thick at 
the base. So the tree is not a slow* 
grower. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing the 
growing trees since at Kew. They were 
planted by Mr. Bean twenty years ago, 
very small plants, and now look as healthy 
as Laurels. Hardy and thriving in the 
Thames Valley, wo may hope that over a 
large area in our islands this beautiful 
evergreen will be welcome among the very 
best. W. 


AUTUMN TINTS. 

The dying foliage of trees and shrubs is 
often so beautifully coloured that it is 
worth while paying special attention to 
planting for autumn effect, particularly in 
those cases where certain trees can be re¬ 
lied upon to produce their best colour with 
regularity and to retain it for several 
weeks before the leaves fall. Brilliant 
leaf-colour is said to be a special feature 
of the trees in some parts of the United 
States, but the same colour is not always 
reproduced here, owing, it is often said, to 
our more changeable summer weather and 
our less brilliant sunlight. Sun, how’ever. 
does not appear to be the deciding factor 
altogether in our country regarding the 
brilliance or otherwise of autumn colour, 
for, after a particularly hot and sunny 
summer, the autumn colour of the leaves 
is rarely so rich as when there has been a 
fair mixture of damp and sunny w T eather 
during the summer months. Well- 
nourished leaves appear to be necessary 
for the development of rich autumn colour, 
and when the leaves have become 
weakened by the enervating effect of a 
long period of hot and dry weather they 
fall prematurely or die in patches before 
1 the colour can be properly developed. 
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There are, however, some trees that 
rarely fail to produce good colour, what¬ 
ever the weather may have been, and con¬ 
spicuous amongst them are the Oaks, 
especially the Scarlet Oak (Quercus 
coccinea), of which the variety known as 
“ Knap Hill ” is specially w T orthy of note. 
The leaves turn to a brilliant red and hang 
on the tree for several weeks. Rich 
colouring is also shown by Q. Leeana and 
Q. heterophylla, whilst the dwarf, shrubby 
Q. prinoides also develops a rich red 
colour. Q. marylandica is also an object 
of beauty in autumn by reason of its red, 
bronze, and dark green shades. The 
golden colouring of the Elms and the rich 
brown of the Beeches are always attrac¬ 
tive, whilst the Hickories, particularly 
Carya tomentosa, have very beautiful 
golden leaves. Another beautiful golden¬ 
leaved tree in autumn is the Golden Larch 
(Pseudo - larix Kaempferi), whilst the 
leaves of the Maiden-hair tree turn to the 
same colour before they fall. Taxodium 
distichum changes to a rich shade of 
brown, and the leaves of the American 
Nyssa sylvatica take on a rich bright 
red. Several Maples are very conspicuous 
by reason of orange and red shades, par¬ 
ticularly A. dasycarpum, A. rubrum, A. 
Ginnala, and the various Japanese Maples. 
Amongst the Thorns are several very at¬ 
tractive trees, particularly Crataegus 
prunifolia, C. punctata, C. mollis, and 
various forms of C. Crus-galli. Ame- 
lanchier canadensis sometimes assumes 
very bright hues, although it' cannot 
always be dci>ended upon. The Azaleas 
are amongst the most conspicuous shrubs, 
and their leaves exhibit a wide range of 
colouring, for there is red of various 
shades, bronze, and gold. The Sumachs, 
too, are prominent, particularly R. 
typhina, R. cotinoides, and the very 
poisonous R. Toxicodendron. Beautiful 
as the last-named shrub is in gardens 
when covered in autumn with richly 
coloured foliage, it is unwise to encourage 
its culture, for its poisonous sap is a 
menace to anyone who may be called upon 
to handle it, and numerous people have 
been ixflsoned by gathering foliage for 
table and house decoration. In many 
eases the contact of sap with the skin 
causes a most irritating eczema-like erup¬ 
tion. Several of the Cotoneasters have 
red and gold leaves in autumn, one of the 
best being C. horizontal is. Fothergilla 
major is one of the most conspicuous 
yellowy-leaved shrubs, whilst Berberis 
Thunbergi is a very attractive plant. The 
brilliant colour of Vitis inconstans is w^ll 
known. Other ornamental Vines are V. 
Henryana, V. Thomson!, V. armata, and 
V. Coignetice. 

Although many other instances of at¬ 
tractive autumn colour might be included, 
those mentioned are sufficient to direct at¬ 
tention to the effective character of many 
trees and shrubs in autumn. W. L. 


The Pomegranate (Punioa Granatum).— 
There are gardens in the south and west coun¬ 
ties where the Pomegranate flowers freely 
when given a sunny position against a wall, 
and now and then when an exceptionally sunny 
eummer is experienced a few fruits are pro¬ 
duced. The bright-scarlet flowers are each 
nearly 2 inches across, and borne during July, 
August, and September. The variety flore- 
pleno has double flowers which are larger and 
more attractive than those of the type, but 
perhaps the beet variety is nana, quite a dwarf 
shrub, with small leaves, but rather large 
scarlet flowers, which are borne freely over a 
period of about three months. Any necessary 
pruning should be done in winter or early 
spring.—D. __ 

M The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, reviled, with description* 
of all the be* plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, IS*. J 
,yost free, ISs. Gd. 0/ all Bookseller* or from the office 
of (Urdknixo lLi.tHTBA.TKD, 63, Lincoln'* Inn I'ields, 
London, W.C. 


, PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANT& 

THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

Those who advise the use of rotted 
garden refuse as a substitute seem to 
ignore the fact that stable and farm¬ 
yard manure contain the fertilising ele¬ 
ments of the liquid excrement. Another 
obvious objection to garden refuse is that 
it takes a long time to rot and contains a 
good deal of woody matter (which, how T - 
ever, might be sorted out). If the manure 
is short and w’ell-rotted it can, when used 
as a mulch, be forked into the soil. The 
most reasonable objection is that manure 
contains the eggs and larvje of harmful 
insects. However, I think it will be found 
that heaps of decaying garden refuse will 
also contain these. I presume it should 
not be dug in w'hen fresh. As regards the 
question whether manure is necessary for 
the good growth of plants, it very largely 
depends on the soil and climate. There 
are some soils which will remain fertile 
for many years without any addition 
whatever. There are also the soils of 
many town gardens wiiich consist largely 
of builder’s rubbish and are almost devoid 
of humus. The subject of the soil is 
not by any means an easy one, and the 
knowledge of it is not an exact science, as 
any thoughtful person who has studied it 
carefully will know.—G. L. J. 

[This writer might well read the scien¬ 
tific hooks which he esteems, as in them 
he will find some proof that the elements 
of fertility do not come through animals' 
bodies , but are a thing apart. —W.) 

1 have read “The Gardener’s Fetish’* 
with great interest. I should like to 
know your opinion as to wiiat W'as 
done here last spring, i.c., why bo many 
plants have done well in what was ap¬ 
parently hopeless soil, and why the soil, 
instead of being poor, seems to be really 
rich. Thirty-five years ago a quantity of 
Laurels was planted here. In February 
last two men cleared a space of about 
20 feet each way by means of pickaxe and 
crowbar. Solid rock was found on one 
side and also at a depth of less than 
1"> inches. The roots, being quite down to 
the rock, this operation required three 
days. The soil, w'hen forked up, was 
principally slate-chips, large and small, 
and a sort of brown sand. I thought 
Valerians and Glauciums would succeed, 
as they do on old ruins. In March a 
heavy dressing of quicklime was forked 
in. In April I planted Valerians and 
Glauciums. There being plenty of space 
left I determined to plant whatever I had 
to spare and watch the result. I may say 
that the Glauciums alone were not very 
satisfactory. The soil, instead of being 
hopelessly i>oor, appeal's to be very rich. 
A dwarf Veronica 3 feet across, which in 
ordinary loam and leaf-mould has hardly 
had a flower for many years, was so en¬ 
tirely covered with flowers that no foliage 
was visible. Two Cathcartia villosa 
which succeed w ? ell here in rich loam and 
peat in partial shade flowered and have 
made large tufts. Lamium Orvala and a 
number of Folemonium cceruleum (tall 
vnr.) were extra flue. Plumbago Larpento* 
(excellent) and Salvia azurea, over 5 feet 
high, now in flow’er, make strong growths 
at the roots. Several Gilia coronopifolia, 
w'hich had some cow manure buried be¬ 
fore planting, are about 5 feet high and 
flowering well. For the last three seasons 
they have been a failure in good soil. 
Romncya trichocalyx planted in May made 
good growth, eight flowers showing. Rosa 
luoida flowered and has run freely at the 


roots. Veronica Heetori, V. salioornioides, 
and a good many others have done well. 
If so many things thrive in such stuff as 
I have described I wonder what will not 
do so. 

This place is a great glacial moraine 
where the glaciers came down from Snow T - 
don about 400 yards by, perhaps, 200 yards, 
and very sandy soil elsewhere—one of 
the very few, if not the only spot where 
the Douglas Fir seeds itself by the 
thousand (literally). Various plants diffi¬ 
cult to grow in the best of gardens are 
naturalised, such as Gaultheria tricho- 
phylla. Others, such as Aubrietias, are 
quite hopeless. I shall be much obliged if 
you will tell me what you think of the 
above cultivation. E. Buxton. 

Bettws-y-Coed. 


SWEET PEAS. 

•One would imagine from recent corre¬ 
spondence in Gahdenino Illustrated that 
the day of the Sweet Pea is past—at least, 
as grown for highly-developed blossoms. 
It is quite true that the Sweet Pea has 
not been exhibited so often this season on 
account of so many exhibitions having 
been cancelled, but where shows have 
been held rivalry has been as keen as ever, 
and certainly the exhibits were up to a 
high standard. Those accustomed, in¬ 
deed, to visiting the National Show in 
London each year will agree that it was 
quite up to the average ip interest, and 
certainly in the quality of the flowers on 
view. Socialists find no appreciable fall¬ 
ing off in buyers of seeds, and a good 
novelty is as valuable as it ever was. 
Growers for market, again, obtain remu¬ 
nerative prices for well-grown produce, 
which can be had only by good cultivation, 
which may mean the cordon system often 
disparaged by those who never attempt it. 

I have for some time doubted if there lie 
any other system—in spite of the time in 
tying, thinning, and so on—of culture that 
will pay a grower of cut blooms for sale. 
The season, as I have indicated, produced 
first-class examples. In some instances, 
too, the plants bloomed over an unusually 
lengthy period, and in others the flowering 
time was short, ow ing, no doubt, to purely 
local reasons. At any rate, disease has 
not been so rampant as in some years. 

The sorts seen most generally are prin¬ 
cipally those which have been known for 
some time, with here and there a recent 
kind pushing its way into the inner circle, 
so to si>eak. Taken at random, I find 
King Manoel, Hercules, Mark’s Tey, 
Edrom Beauty, Mrs. Outhbertson, 
Dobbie’s Cream, Lavender George Her¬ 
bert, Thomas Stevenson, Agricola, R. F. 
Felton, Maud Holmes, Margaret Atlee, 
Edith Taylor, John lngman, Kathleen, 
Robert Sydenham, and Constance Hinton 
very much in favour. The Picotee-edged 
varieties, as Elsie Herbert and Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, appear less fine than formerly. 
In the ease of the latter, however, which 
has a buff ground, one need not worry, 
because the new Jean Ireland will take its 
place. This is a choice novelty. In 
cream-pink, Duchess of Portland has come 
to the front; and in Royal Purple we get 
a colour at once rich and distinct. 
Edward Cowdy must be grown by all. 
It is an orange-scarlet that puts the older 
kinds of the colour in the background. 
This appeared to mo t(ie most striking new’ 
thing of the year. Audrey Crier is an old 
variety, but to my mind the loveliest of 
all Sweet Peas, and from an exhibitor’s 
point of view its well-known variableness 
has its uses, inasmuch as distinct kinds 
may be obtained by growing this in quan¬ 
tity. Thus, in the lighter shades, it may 
be named Princess Victoria, and the 
variety with an orange shade in the blos- 
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solus may be called Prince of Orange. A 
successful competitor this year grew four 
hundred Audrey Crier, and it was his most 
useful kind. The foregoing names are of 
sorts comparatively large, so that they 
may be cultivated as being superior even 
if the grower only cares for Sweet Pens 
in the bush or “clump” form. 

It will soon bedtime to be thinking of 
another year, for most i)ersous are agreed 
that autumn-sown seeds give the better 
results. The plan of using small pots and 
putting one seed into each early in October 
has yet to be beaten, and these are kept 
in the cool frame the whole winter. Per¬ 
sons may err—in fact, mistakes are often 
made—in the direction of not giving the 
plants enough air, and thereby getting 
them spindly ; yet the winter culture is 
simplicity itself. H. S. 

CROCUS AUTUMNAL!S. 

Under this name the Crocus shown in the 
accompanying illustration has been intro¬ 


branching all along the previous season’s 
growth, and thus forming one long panicle 
of flowers. The old wood assumes a sorne- 
I what shrubby character, and does not die 
, tlown each year, as is the case with most 
[ Pentstemons, therefore its value for 
garden decoration is not yet fully realised. 

I It is an excellent plant for the rock garden, 
and will be much sought after when better 
; known.—E. M. 


ANTIRRHINUMS: OLD AND YOUNG 
PLANTS. 

On page 41S of Gardening Illustrated 
“ G. L. J., Croydon,” states that he finds 
“ that *u some strains the flowers of these 
are better the second year than the first.” 
I am glad he has touched upon this sub¬ 
ject in reference to Antirrhinums, as his 
experience in this respect is identical with 
my own. lam writing this note on July 
j Sill, and I have three distinct sets of plants 
growing in my garden—viz., (1) old plants 
i that were raised from seed sown in the 



Crocus autumnalis. 


duced by several dealers, although it ap¬ 
pears to be only one of the numerous 
forms of Crocus sativus, the Saffron 
Crocus. It comes very near to C. sativus 
var. Pallasii, and forms a pleasing orna¬ 
ment to the rockery or border in October 
and November. It is easily grown in 
common soil, and should be planted in July 
or August at a depth of about 2 inches. 
The flowers are purple or lilac-purple, and, 
although not of the same striking appear¬ 
ance as those of C. sativus itself, the 
blooms are more freely borne.—S. Ailnott. 


Pentstemon isophyllus.—This delightful 
Californian species has been very attrac¬ 
tive for some time past, and gives every 
appearance of a long continuation of its 
bright rosy-scarlet flowers, the throat of \ 
which is white. It enjoys a warm position 
and gives one the impression that it would 
be useful trained to low, warm walls, 
when it would reach a greater height than 
it does in the open border. It is a slender 
and graceful plant, about 2£ feet in height, 


spring of 1914, (2) plants raised from cut¬ 
tings last October and wintered in a cold- 
frame, and (J) plants raised from seed 
sown in the greenhouse in April this year. 
The plants of No. 1 set are full of bloom, 
and have been so since early in June, and 
the flowers, 1 think, are much richer in 
colour than they were the first season. 
Those in No. 2 set commenced to bloom 
about the end of June, and are now full of 
beauty, particularly sorts like Loveliness, 
Afterglow, and Rose Queen. Those of 
No. 3 set have just been staked, and they 
are making headway ; these will furnish 
plenty of flowers in August. I think it is 
a great pity so many people have come to 
treat the Snapdragons as annuals, pulling 
them up at the end of the season, and rely¬ 
ing on spring-sowm plants for their future 
display. We miss a great deal of early 
beauty thereby, besides going to a deal of 
unnecessary trouble. I make a point in 
the autumn of seeing that each plant has 
the stakes firmly fixed to prevent the 
rough winds in the winter blowing them 
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about and loosening them at the roots. 
All the old material is left on to act as a 
protection, and if anything further is 
wanted for plants in exposed positions, a 
little hay or Fern fronds will keep a deal 
of frost away. Then in March the plants 
are cut back, and the new growth emanat¬ 
ing from the base encouraged. In May 
t hese plants begin to show bud, and on a 
warm border in a mild spring they often 
begin to bloom towards the end of the 
month. 

Plants from cuttings. —I am surprised 
to find that your correspondent has had no 
success with cuttings. My plan is as 
follows:—Late in October I place in a 
I frame a layer of fine ashes, some 2 inches 
or 3 inches thick, with over this a layer of 
sandy soil or loam and gritty material, 
then insert the cuttings, giving them as 
much room as I can afford. The lights 
are only closed for a few days—shaded if 
need be from any sun—and then the 
frames are left open both back and front 
throughout the winter. The reason why 
some people fail with Antirrhinums is 
because they forget that they are practi¬ 
cally hardy, and disregard the ventilation 
question. They will never be a success 
where they are “ coddled.” I had two 
frames of cuttings last autumn, and only 
1 lost a few plants, and the cause was 
“drip” from a leaky sash-bar. I think 
the propagating of these very charming 
plants from cuttings is the least possible 
trouble. If care is taken to pinch out the 
leaders about March, one gets bushy 
plants which will carry much bloom. 
When people—perhaps in many cases from 
habit—make up their mind not to grow so 
many Calceolarias, and will take in hand 
Antirrhinums, they will then ensure a 
great diversity of charming colours, and 
be possessed of plants whose flowering 
capacity and freedom of growth are far 
beyond those of the Calceolaria. From a 
sowing of seed in April I can always en¬ 
sure plants blooming in August, so that 
with the three sections—old plants, "plants 
from cuttings, and seedlings—anyone can 
have a lovely display practically from the 
end of May until late in October in a mild 
season. Each plant should have at least 
one stout stake, otherwise wind and rain 
make them top-heavy, and one does not get 
the best from them. As “ G. L. J., 
Croydon,” rightly points out, Antir¬ 
rhinums may be raised from seed sowti in 
the ojien ground in March by covering the 
bed with a frame light, and it is these 
plants that are almost sure to give a 
better account of themselves the second 
year. I know- gardens W’here huge plants 
have stood some three or four years, and 
I cannot say that the flowers are any less 
beautiful than those on younger plants. 
It is a fact, howrever, as has been stated, 
that the blooms in many instances are 
better the second year, and this was re¬ 
marked in the case of my own plants by a 
friend a few days before the note in 
Gardening Illustrated appeared. 

Lea hurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Ranunculus.- -Will you be kind 
enough to let me know through your paper 
when I should plant Ranunculus conns? I got 
100 in May from Holland, which I have not yet 
planted. When should I do this? I suppose it 
is beet to plant in a spot where they can re¬ 
main undisturbed.—A. B. C. 

[The Ranunculi you obtained from Hol¬ 
land last May, and have not yet planted, 
will now be of doubtful quality, and 
despite the fact that under certain con¬ 
ditions they long retain their vitality, 
they just as frequently perish when 
placed in the soil after being so long 
kept dormant. In all probability the 
moisture in the ground at the present time 
will be too much for them, and decay will 
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follow quickly. In these circumstances it 
matters little where you plant them, or 
when, though if any vitality remains in 
them a dryish soil and position would 
suit them best now, though less well 
should they grow.] 

Moving Anemones. — 1 planted 100 large 
Anemones (various colours) in May, and they 
have- now finished flowering. I am not satis¬ 
fied with their position, and should be glad 
to know if 1 can remove them, and when, 
and which 'would be a good position shade or 
sun—as 1 should like to keep them there per¬ 
manently to seed themselves?—A. B. C. 

[The Anemones may be lifted and trans¬ 
planted at once. As these have now re¬ 
commenced growing they should not be 
dried off.] 

The wall garden at Pollok, Renfrew¬ 
shire.— The wall garden of Sir John 
Stirling-Maxwell at Pollok, Renfrewshire, 
shows how much can l>e done to make at¬ 
tractive a terrace wall of large blocks of 
stone with but little space between them, 
yet without taking away the character of 
such a wall. That at Pollok is in keeping 
with the architectural features of the 
house, which are of a most attractive kind. 
The wall is composed of large blocks of 
dressed stone. These are backed up by 
some good soil for the benefit of the plants. 
The latter were inserted between the 
stones after the wall was built, and have 
thriven in a wonderful way. Aubrietias 
did not do well on the level at Pollok, and 
these were planted in the wall, and now 
form magnificent trailing masses of foliage 
which in spring are covered with flowers. 
They are among the finest plants I have 
seen. Another plant which thrives well is 
Potentilla nltida—not an easy plant by any 
means—which was still in flower in the 
beginning of September. Some of the 
A i Hi rosaces were capital, and one or two 
of the Alyssums were in perfect health; 
Saxifrages of different sections were ulso 
thriving, although some suffered from the 
heat and drought of a part of last summer. 
One rarely sees Erysimum pulchellum on 
such d wall, but it is not to be despised, 
were it only for the sake of its foliage in 
the winter months. At Pollok it is very 
line. This wall garden would lose much 
of its harmony with the architectural 
features of Pollok if it were plauted with 
a miscellaneous collection of small plants, 
but, as it is, with bold masses of a few 
useful things, it is remarkably fine.—S. 
Arnott. 

Moon Daisies. —The various forms of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, which have 
become known to many as Moon Daisies, 
of which Mrs. C. L. Bell and King 
Edward are examples, are most useful to 
those who value single flowers for cutting 
from the hardy flower border. I would re¬ 
mind those who have them in hand of the 
importance of splitting up the roots fre¬ 
quently to prevent their over-lapping other 
things. I do not remember a season when 
these plants have over - stepped their 
bounds more than the present. Owing to 
the amount of rain we have had, quite 
moderate-sized roots at the commencement 
of tlie season have grown into large 
clumps, necessitating dividing again. 
These Daisies are easy to grow, doing well 
in town gardens, and give a wonderful 
amount of bloom during the summer and 
early autumn, the merest scrap of root 
soon developing into a decent-sized plant. 
For cutting, their clear white flowers are 
much sought after. —Townsman. 

Pentstemon Countess of Strathmore.—This 
pood white Pentetemon is larpely employed in 
the Glasgow parks in association with New¬ 
berry Gem. Southgate Gem, and Mrs. P. Pul- 
ford, and is a pood white Pentetemon, show¬ 
ing well with the more brilliant colouring of 
its associates. In the Glasgow Parks it is 
much employed in lines, and is one of the best 
and most reliable of the Pentetemons of this 
colour with large flowers and handsome spikes. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

FLAVOUR IN VEGETABLES. 

It always seems to me, when studying the 
vegetable columns of seedsmen’s cata¬ 
logues, that a considerable amount of time 
and printing ink are wasted on describing 
the shape, size, and attractive appearance 
of the things listed, while flavour and 
quality get quite a trifling share of atten¬ 
tion. After all, vegetables are things that 
we eat. taste, and enjoy, and the beauty 
of the subject is rarely a test of its quality 
and delectability, or we should most of us 
be devouring ornamental Beet with zest, 
and it w r ouid be impossible to fulfil the uni¬ 
versal demand that would arise for Capsi¬ 
cums. 

Some people will hardly believe it when 
you tell them that there is considerable 
variation in the flavour of such a vege¬ 
table as, for instance, Lettuce. They are 
so used to consuming them chopped up in 
a salad, with various other ingredients, 
that, to paraphrase an old proverb, a 
Lettuce'by any other name would taste as 
good. But let them sample a well- 
blanehed plant of the old Black-seeded 
Bath Cos variety, and tell me if it is not 
infinitely superior to any Cabbage Lettuce 
that was ever grown. There is a rich 
Chestnut flavour in it that makes it well 
worth eating alone, rabbit-fashion, from 
the stalk. 

The French Bean, dwarf or climbing, is 
generally sliced in this country, and cooked 
and served thus, but there are a few 
varieties that do not deserve this treat¬ 
ment. Among these, one called Epicure 
stands pre-eniment; it is a comparatively 
small Bean of the French climbing type, 
and, when picked small and cooked whole 
is not only tender and succulent, but rich, 
and with the full Bean flavour. I some¬ 
times let some of the pods of this variety 
remain on the plant until the seeds form 
and become partially ripe, and, if then 
shelled out and cooked with an Onion to 
flavour them, or served with a gravy 
sauce, they are delicious eating. Another 
good Bean, but this time a dwarf one, is 
Green Gem ; this is good shelled out, and 
served just as the last-named, and pos¬ 
sesses the additional attraction of an appe¬ 
tising pale-green colour. — F. Herbert 
Chatman, in Gardeners' Magazine. 


SOME ITALIAN MEATLESS DISHES. 
English housewives may learn many 
meat-saving hints from the cookery of 
sunny Italy. Meatless dishes in Italy 
generally contain butter, cheese, cream, or 
oil, a fact well worth noting by the 
housekeeper who fancies that a vegetable 
diet takes the place of a meat diet in point 
of nourishment. Good cooks are many in 
Italy, in particular the women, and men, 
too, seem to excel in the production of 
those little dishes compounded of eggs, 
macaroni in its various forms, vegetables 
(especially Tomatoes), cheese and the well- 
known polenta, made from Indian corn, 
which forms the basis of entries innumer¬ 
able. Their sweets, too, are delicious in 
the extreme. In savouries they are un¬ 
surpassed, and in many of these the Italian 
olive and the strong-flavoured Parmesan 
cheese are introduced with great advant¬ 
age from the epicure’s point of view. The 
Italian achieves his results without the 
aid of extensive cooking apparatus or 
luxurious kitchen appointments. 

Dinner at night. — The middle-class 
Italian takes his principal meal at night— 
that is to say, at seven or thereabouts, 
when the heat of the day has passed. His 
breakfast is a light one: the usual Con¬ 
tinental rolls and coffee, although in 
northern Italy honey is almost always 


served with it. Lunch follows at an early 
hour, a meal light but sustaining, and 
after that the national siesta, or rest, is 
indulged in until the greatest heat of the 
day is past. 

Some national dishes. —The English 
housewife may obtain many useful recipes 
from the sunny land of Italy. In particu¬ 
lar there are a number of small dishes, 
such as the “ risotto,” which are ad¬ 
mirably suited for lunch or supper. They 
are inexpensive, tasty, and easy to cook, 
while in point of nourishment they are 
excellent. Amongst others which may be 
found in any good manual of cookery are 
” spaghetti and Tomatoes ” and the better- 
known ” macaroni au gratin.” 

Risotto. —J lb. of Rice, 1 lb. of Tomatoes. 
$ pint of water or stock, 1 dessertspoonful of 
chopped Pimientos, 1 small Onion, 2 oz. of 
butter, pepper and salt, 1 oz. of grated par- 
mesan cheese. Wash the Rice in cold water 
and dry well. Melt the butter in a stewpan, 
add the Rice and the Onion, Finely minced, 
and cook for ten minutes, but do not allow it 
to brown. Add the stock, stir well, and then 
add the Tomatoes, skinned and cut in slices. 
Season with salt, pepper, and the Pimientos. 
Lastly add the cheese. Cook until the Rice is 
done (about thirty minutes), by which time 
nearly all the moisture should be absorbed. 
Serve in a deep dish. 

Mont blanc.— 1 lb. of chestnuts, i lb. of caster 
sugar, whipped cream, vanilla essence, a little 
milk. Boil the Chestnuts till tender, skin, and 
rub through a sieve. Add the caster sugar, a 
little vanilla, and sufficient milk to form into 
a stiff paste. Shape up on a dish, and cover 
entirely with whipped cream. It should pre¬ 
sent the appearance roughly of a mountain 
peak. This is a very nourishing dish. 

Gnocchi. —2i oz. of coarse semolina, 1 pint of 
milk, 1 oz. of grated cheese, 1 egg, i oz. of 
butter. Boil the semolina in the milk until it 
is cooked, when it should be stiff enough to 
form into cakes. Remove from the fire, and 
stir in the egg, well beaten, then allow it to 
get hot enough to thicken. Pour half the 
mixture on to a meat dish to cool, and with 
the other fill a greased soup-plate. When the 
first half is cold, cut it into rounds the size of 
pennies and nearly an inch thick. Arrange 
these closely over the plate of semolina, 
covering the whole with the grated cheese, and 
the butter in tiny pieces. Bake until the 
" pennies ” are a light brown, then serve very 
hot .—Home Cookery. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Overdoing. —Large vegetables were the 
features of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s show of British-grown veget¬ 
ables at Westminster on September 28th. 
One Celeriac weighed G lb., a red Capsi¬ 
cum exhibited by Lord North was about 
a foot long, while amoug the commoner 
vegetables were Onions weighing 2| lb. to 
3 lb., Runner Beans 15 inches to 18 inches 
in length, and tapering Parsnips that 
measured 4 feet. We read the above in 
The Times, but hope none of the readers 
of ‘‘Garden Food” in this column will 
be led into facing a Parsnip 4 feet long. 
Our Carrots, too, are far too large. What 
we want is the short chubby Carrots such 
as we see in the Paris markets. Now, 
thanks to the Daily Mail and other lead¬ 
ing people, we have a Carrot 4 feet long. 
The man who grew it should be made 
some sort of a Daily Mail Gold Stiek-in- 
Waiting, and his wand should be a Carrot. 

Unripe Grapes. —Growers are doing their 
best to spoil a good fruit—the Grape. 
Good sorts are sent to the London and 
other markets almost green on one side 
and of sour flavour. This is brought about 
through fear of ripe fruit decaying before 
sale. It is a serious evil, as so many 
people in cities depend on the markets, 
and for invalids a good Grape is often a 
great help. Means to get the ripe fruit 
direct from the grower might be worth 
trying, and so avoid the delays of the 
market. 

Pear Trlomphe de Vienne. — Among Sep¬ 
tember Pears this is the best; a well- 
formed, medium-sized fruit of excellent 
flavour. Clapp’s Favourite, ripe at the 
same time, is a good Pear, but not so re¬ 
freshing in flavour. The tree is a pyramid. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NEW ZEALAND REED (ARUNDO CON- 
SPICUA) IN THE HOUSE. 

The Pampas Grass is so much admired in 
every way that it is not easy to find a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Green-leaved plants for rooms.—There is 
nothing superior to Palms, and of these the 
Kentias are best, as they are graceful and 
easily grown, and with a weekly sponging 
with soap and water scale, insects, and 
thrips, which are the only insects that 


kept in health. Asparagus plumosus 
nanus, A. Sprengeri, and A. tenuissimus 
are graceful, and may be grown in baskets 
for suspending. There are beautiful 
coloured-leaved things in Dracaenas and 
Crotons, but they cannot be grown suc¬ 
cessfully in a cool-house. If colour is not 



The New Zealand Heed (Arundo conspicua) in the house . 


rival for it. This year I have used some 
of this Arundo in the house, and it has a 
very charming effect, distinct from that 
of the Pampas. The plant is easily 
grown in various soils, but best, per¬ 
haps, in the West of England, though 
good anywhere. W. 


trouble them, are easily kept down. In 
addition to Palms, Aspidistras (green and 
variegated) are favourite room plants; 
and, further, I should recommend a 
selection of the green-leaved Draoenas 
from Australia, which includes Bruanti 
and indivisa varieties, easily grown and 


wanted, there is plenty of variegation 
among Japanese and Chinese plants that 
will thrive in a low temperature—at least, 
only require a little protection in frosty 
weather. Such plants are very useful for 
mixing with green-leaved things in en¬ 
trance halls, corridors, etc.—E. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREENHOUSE STATICES. 

A class of plants that has for a long time 
been neglected, though there are now signs 
of a revival in its favour, consists of the 
different Statiees that require greenhouse 
treatment. They include the different 
species from the Canary Islands and some 
garden forms. The flowering season of 
most of these extends over a considerable 
period, an illustration of which may be 
found in the fact that Statice profusa was 
noted in good condition at the Chelsea 
Show held in May and again as recently 
as the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on September 14th. The flowers 
retain their colour for a considerable time 
when dried. This lasting feature stands 
them in good stead in the greenhouse, for 
the decoration of which structure they are 
very useful. In the days of specimen 
plants the more vigorous growers, such as 
Holfordi, Butcheri, and macrophylla, 
were often grown for the purpose. Other 
desirable kinds are Stgtice profusa, re¬ 
ferred to above, a garden hybrid which is 
nowadays grown to a greater extent than 
any other, and Statice brassicoefolia. 
This last-named, which was introduced 
from the Canary Islands in 1859, has for 
the last few years formed an attractive 
feature in the greenhouse at Kew, though 
it does not figure in the Kew Hand List. 

All the Statiees referred to may be 
struck from cuttings taken during the 
spring and inserted firmly into small pots 
of sandy soil and put into a close propa¬ 
gating case where there is a gentle bottom 
heat. They take some time to root. 
Afterwards they should be given the treat¬ 
ment of the general run of greenhouse 
plants. A suitable compost may be made 
up of two parts loam to one part iieat and 
a sprinkling of silver sand. Effective 
drainage is very necessary. 

K. R. W. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

{.ilium sulphureum. — As might be ex- 
pected of a native of Burmah, this Lily is 
hardy only in the more favoured parts of 
the country. Added to this the blossoms 
often develop so late that with the cold 
autumnal nights they often do not expand 
in a satisfactory manner. It is, however, 
u valuable Lily for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory at the present season, and this 
it has proved to be. When first introduced, 
about twenty-five years ago, it was known 
as Lilium Wallichianum superbum, and, 
shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, it was given a first-class 
certificate. The bulbs, as sent here from 
their native country and potted or planted 
under conditions favourable to growth, 
usually remain dormant for some time. 
Then they grow rapidly, the erect stem 
being very thickly clothed with narrow 
leaves, which are, however, broader and 
more spare towards the upi>er part. In 
the axils of these, large bulbils, which 
afford a ready means of increasing this 
fine Lily, are produced. The flowers, 
which are of a long trumpet shape, are of 
an ochre-yellow in the interior and paler 
towards the mouth. On the outside they 
have a more or less pronounced suffusion 
of red. The fragrance of this Lily is quite 
distinct from that of any of the others, 
being somewhat suggestive of the perfume 
in a good-class chemist’s shop.—K. R. W. 

8chizanthU8 In winter. — The different 
forms of Schizanthus are now much 
grown in pots for the greenhouse during 
the spring months. For the earliest ex¬ 
amples it is neceksary to sow the seed in 
early autumn. It quickly germinates, and 
the young plants may soon be potted 

^Digitized by Gougle 


singly. It is very essential that they be 
grown in a good, light position in a struc¬ 
ture where the thermometer does not at 
any time fall below 40 degs. As In¬ 
dividuals vary a good deal in habit some 
may require stopping once and others 
twice in order to ensure good bushy plants. 
A few of the looser-habited ones may, if 
needed, be put into hanging baskets in the 
spring, under which conditions they will 
flower well and form a striking feature in 
the greenhouse. While the Schizanthuses 
for the earliest display of blossoms are 
sown in the autumn it may be borne in 
mind that where the necessary structure 
for wintering them is not available the 
seed may be sown in February instead 
of in the autumn. As with autumn-sown 
ones, however, care must be taken that 
they are not allowed to become drawn and 
weak. There are now some very fine 
strains remarkable for their compact 
habit. For greenhouse decoration, how¬ 
ever, the taller kinds should also be grown, 
as they are of great service for grouping. 
—W. T. 

Campanula Yidall.— This is one of the 

most distinct of all the members of the 
extensive Bellflower family. Instead of 
being herbaceous this is of a shrubby 
character, forming a thick, erect stem to 
the height of 0 inches or more. From this 
stem are pushed out several branches, 
which reach a height of 18 inches or there¬ 
abouts and develop into a terminal raceme. 
The flowers are large and in shai>e be¬ 
tween urceolate and campanulate, being 
somewhat constricted in the middle. They 
are of a thick wax-like texture and pure 
white in colour with the exception of an 
orange ring at the base of the interior. 
This Campanula is a native of the Azores, 
whence it was introduced over sixty 
years ago. It is hardy only in particularly 
favoured spots, and for general purposes 
must be looked upon as a greenhouse 
plant. If grown in pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter it forms an attrac¬ 
tive little specimen, which is at its best 
during the latter part of the summer. 
This Campanula is very readily increased 
from seeds, which ripen freely. It can 
also be increased by cuttings of the young 
shoots, but seedlings are more satisfac¬ 
tory. I have many times tried crossing 
this .species with other Campanulas, but 
without any success.—W. T. 

Roman Hyacinths.— These may be had 
in flower from November onwards—a time 
when anything in the way of white bloom 
is appreciated. It is advisable to get them 
lotted early, so that there is time to make 
abundant rootsv before being forced into 
blossom. When only a few are dealt with 
pots may be used. Four bulbs will go into 
a 5-inch jot, and in any case it is well not 
to be sparing as to the number whatever 
size Is employed. When large numbers 
are grown shallow boxes are preferable 
for the reason that when in flower they 
will bear being dug up and then potted, 
and in this instance we may select plants 
in a similar condition, size, and so on. 
The pots or boxes should be stood In the 
open and covered with leaves, sand, or 
fibre; but not ashes. It is 'well to pro¬ 
vide some shelter from excessive rains, as 
too much moisture will rot the roots.— 
II. S. 

Old - fashioned plants. — When rambling 
about the country I have often been interested 
in old-fashioned villages in observing the 

S lants in cottage windows. In one village 
tyrtlee seemed to predominate; in others, 
boxes and pots of Musk were common, thus 
proving that the people helped each other to 
roots and cuttinge of various things. This is 
as it should be I think. This interchange does 
not injure the business of the florist, for ulti¬ 
mately they will look him .up when stocks 
want replenishing. Anything which leads to 
the culture of flowers or plants generally must 
I benefit all alike.—E. H. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND& 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bitter-rot in Apple*.—Could yon please tell 
me what the enclosed Apples contain in the 
way of grubs, what they are, also how oould I 
best destroy them?—T. W. P. 

[The Apples you send are affected with 
a disease called bitter-rot (Glseosporium 
fructigenum). It is not by any means a 
new disease, but appears to be more 
prevalent after a season of heat and 
drought than in normal seasons. As for 
a cure, that has yet to be discovered, but 
as the attack is supposed to be set up on 
the surface of the fruits tye remedies em¬ 
ployed for coping with scab and brown- 
rot might be used in this instance also. 
The remedy chiefly relied on for destroy¬ 
ing the two fungoid diseases just named 
Is Bordeaux mixture, but liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) is quite as effec¬ 
tive. The Bordeaux mixture is usually 
applied at full strength just as the buds 
are about to burst in spring, and at half 
strength on three or more occasions after 
the fruit has set. A i-oz. solution of liver 
of sulphur may be applied before the buds 
break, and at the rate of } oz. to three 
gallons of water afterwards until within 
two months of the time of the fruit reach¬ 
ing maturity, when a final application of 
i-oz. solution can be made. The liver of 
sulphur should be dissolved in warm 
water in which 2 oz. to 3 oz. of soft soap 
have been previously dissolved. For the 
£-oz. solution one gallon of water only is 
required. Of the two remedies mentioned 
we advise the latter named being given a 
trial, and if It does not prevent bitter-rot 
it will do good in other ways. Both should 
l>e applied in the form of a spray, and care 
taken to see the fruits are well wetted. 
Other precautionary measures are to 
spray in the dead of winter with Woburri 
wash or caustic alkali solution, also to 
gather up aud burn prunings, dead leaves, 
or anything likely to disseminate the 
si>ores of this or any other fungoid 
diseases.] 

Diseased Celery. — I shall be glad if you 
could tell me what is the matter with the en¬ 
closed Celery leaves. When I first saw it I 
dusted it with soot. That not having the 
desired effect I sprayed it twice with Abol in¬ 
secticide, but it was of no use and the disease 
has spread all over the plants. I shall be very 
glad of advice.— John F. Page. 

[The diseased condition of your Celery 
is due to an attack of a fungus named 
Septoria petroselini apii, which, unless 
checked when it first appears on the 
leaves, quickly causes the foliage to decay 
in a wholesale manner, and ultimately the 
whole of the plants rot completely away. 
Spraying with liver of sulphur or Bor¬ 
deaux mixture will arrest the disease if 
this is applied directly the first symptoms 
are detected, evidence of which is given 
by pale, straw-coloured spots appearing 
on the leaves. After this stage is passed 
remedies are of little or no avail, as the 
disease develops so rapidly. When in a 
condition similar to the specimen sent the 
only thing is to destroy the plants by burn¬ 
ing them, as they are of no further use. 
Taking them to the rubbish-heap or 
digging them into the ground will only 
serve to perpetuate the disease, and should 
therefore be carefully avoided. Celery 
should not be grown on the same plot for 
the next two or three seasons. Next winter 
dress the soil with “ vaporite ” or some 
other soil disinfectant.] 

Paraffin for destroying wasps' nests.—I 
wonder paraffin is not more used for destroy¬ 
ing wasps’ nests. All that is needed is one 
quick strong douche at the entrance to the 
nest first, and then to see that it is well im¬ 
pregnated with paraffin, so that none of the 
wasps escape it. It kills them instantly, and 
the nest can be lifted out of the hedge or 
where it is by hand. If it is in tho crevices 
of an old wall, of course, some care and in¬ 
genuity are necessary to stop possible exits.— 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ALPINE AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Dear Sir, —I venture again to appeal to 
you to let it be known that I have large 
quantities of alpine and herbaceous plants 
for sale, consisting of Saxifrages, 
Aubrietias, Dianthus, Arenarias, Asters, 
Rambling Roses, Delphiniums, Cam¬ 
panulas, Foxgloves, etc. I will gladly 
send my selections for 5s., 7s., 10s., 15s., 
£1, £2, £3, £4, £5, up to £10. If ladies 
and gentlemen will write and order my 
collection for a specified sura I will send a 
large nnd ample collection. All plants 
will be carefully named, packed, and sent 
to address desired. In all cases I must 
beg for full address of purchaser, both 
postal nnd railway. All plants will be 
sent by rail, nnd a postcard sent to an¬ 
nounce their dispatch. The plants will be 


I taken in August and September, but so 
1 far 1 have not been very successful. 
Layering may be practised with fairly 
good results if the plant is sufficiently 
! vigorous to push out a few r side growths 
suitable for this purpose. Another method 
j is to work some light, sandy soil into the 
tufts in early autumn, but a few of the 
growths must be slightly severed at the 
base before applying the soil; then there 
is a better chance of securing rooted pieces 
j in the spring.— Severn. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM PYROPElfol 
(Common Fig Marigold). 

| This South African species is also known 
as M. tricolor, and is one of a large race 
for which, in northern gardens, a hot and 
dry summer or sunny and dry position 
would appear to be essential to a good 
flowering. Responding to the hottest sun 
in summer the large, shining, pale yellow 
flowers, crimsoned at their bases, are 



VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS IN POOR CONDITION. 

I have several beds of Asparagus in my country 
garden, and my gardener does not seem to 
understand them. They are about fifteen 
years old and the stems get smaller each year. 
Should the plants be divided? Can you tell 
me what to do to improve it, and the time of 
year it should be done?— Langley Taylor. 

Lit is to be regretted you did not seek 
our advice earlier in the season, as 
nothing can be done to remedy matters in 
the way of growth this year. The beds 
are no doubt in an impoverished condi¬ 
tion, this arising, perhaps, from tlie lack 
of an annual mulching of manure and in 
feeding the roots from the surface in the 
summer after cutting ceases. It would be 
of no avail to lift and transplant the 
crowns, wdiich, we take it, is what you 
mean to imply by the use of the term 
“divide.” The better and the only pos¬ 
sible way to improve the beds is, after the 
tops have been cut down and the surface 
freed of weeds and some 2 inches or 
3 inches of the soil raked off into the 
alleys, to give them a dressing of 
thoroughly - decayed manure procured 
either from the stable or farmyard this 
autumn. Spread this evenly over the sur¬ 
face from 2 inches to 3 inches thick. In 
February make up the sides of the beds 
in the usual way when the soil is in good 
working order. Then cast an inch or so 
of tine soil taken from the alley over the 
manure and level it. During March seize 
a favourable opportunity to apply a 
sprinkling of tish guano and lightly rake 
it in. Give - another sprinkling after 
cutting has become general, again after it 
ceases, and at intervals during the season. 
Always taking advantage of showery 
weather when possible as a fit occasion to 
apply it. In addition to this give the beds 
frequent supplies of liquid manure from 
the time cutting ceases until the tops show 
signs of ripening by turning colour. By 
working on these lines it is possible to 
effect a great improvement in one season. 
Another help towards strengthening the 
crowns would be to cut as little of the 
produce as possible next year. There 
would then be much more growth made 
and a corresponding increase in roots. 
Also be careful to keep the beds clear of 
weeds right through the season, as these, 
if allowed to run riot, not only hinder 
growth, but rob the crowns of a great 
amount of nutritive matter.] 


A group oj Mescmbryanthemum pyropcum 
(syn. M. tricolor). 


sent off in October. I shall be extremely 
grateful if you will let this be known, and 
so help the cause of our wounded soldiers 
and sailors.—Yours truly, 

Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

Wenlock Abbey , 

Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 

September 10th, 1915. 


Acantholimon venustum. — The Acan- 
tholimons are a delightful group of plants 
for the rock garden, this being one of the 
best. This handsome Prickly Thrift forms 
thick, cushion-like tufts, which are slightly 
glaucous, and in July the spikes are pro¬ 
duced. These are arching, and each from 
8 inches to 12 inches in length, while the 
bright rose-coloured flowers are further 
enhanced by the rich cinnamon-coloured 
calyx. It is a native of the Cilician 
Mountains, where it grows at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet to 7,000 feet. Firm planting 
is essential, and a sunny, well-drained 
position should be chosen. Acantholimons 
are of slow growth. Cuttings may be 


i among the more attractive of dwarf-grow¬ 
ing, free-flowering plants suited to a hot, 
dry soil for summer bedding or for the 
hottest parts of a rock garden, where, as 
gap-fillers, they would make a good show. 
Easily grown and increased, the plant 
affords no trouble to the cultivator, while 
the display of flowers shown in the accom¬ 
panying figure gives a good idea of the 
freedom with which this plant blooms. 

E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus hybridus Caesar’s Mantle.—This 
is just now (August 3rd) in full bloom—a very 
rich deep crimson with a darker zone in the 
centre. It is very free-flowering, the blooms 
borne on strong stalks. It is a hybrid, raised, 
I believe, by Lady Milnes-Gaskell, and in my 
opinion is quite one of the best of the hybrid 
single Dianthi. It seems quite easy to grow, 
and is readily increased by cuttings taken in 
.July.—N. L. 

Geranium Wallichianum.—I have the 
variety of this known as True Blue, and also 
Buxton’s variety, and both are lovely. It does 
well grown in dense shade, and the large 
flowers when they first open are of a beautiful 
blue colour. It is easily raised from seed, and 
does not seem to grow so straggly as some of 
the Geraniums do.—N. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cos Lettuce Little Cem.—Now is a suit¬ 
able time to prepare for an autumn and 
winter supply, and the variety named is 
one of the best. It is quite distinct, and 
being of very compact growth, with close 
folding leaves, is not quickly injured by 
severe weather. To get a late winter 
supply it is a good plan to lift any full- 
grown plants and place close together in 
boxes in cold-houses or in frames or just 
shelter with frames. Sown in August 
thinly in good soil these will be nice winter 
material. The plants when full grown 
keep good longer than many larger varie¬ 
ties. I have often wintered this variety 
under liandlights or on raised borders at 
the foot of warm walls, covering in severe 
weather with dry Bracken or spare sashes, 
but if a fruit-house at rest can be utilised, 
so much the better. Those who can grow 
in cold frames from the start and winter 
there may sow in the middle of September. 
—W. F. 

Potato dlsease.—Cannot something be done 
to counteract the disease now the Potatoee are 
being dug up by having the diseased ones 
burnt instead of being left on the ground to 
carry on the plague? I have carefully done so 
in my garden quite lately, and I think it has 
lessened the disease this year. The ground was 
well limed afterwards.—C harles Phelips. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

VEGETABLE SHOW. 

September 28th, 1915. 

The vegetable competition was held on 
the above date in conjunction with the 
ordinary fortnightly meeting. Generally 
speaking there was a keen competition, 
particularly in the single-dish classes, in 
some of which a score or so of exhibitors 
staged, while on the whole the produce 
was of a distinctly high-class character. 
In all forty classes were arranged, of 
which thirty were for single dishes. Fol¬ 
lowing are the more important exhibits. 

For the leading class, twelve kinds dis¬ 
tinct, to be selected from the Society’s 
specified list, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, offered a challenge cup and ten 
pounds cash, which Mr. E. Beckett, 
gardener to Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, 
carried off quite easily. His superb col¬ 
lection included Potato Windsor Castle, 
Tomato Perfection, Brussels Sprouts 
Dwarf Gem, Parsnips Tender and True, 
Ailsa Craig Onion, New Red Inter¬ 
mediate Carrot, Cauliflower Autumn 
Mammoth, Aldenham Pink Celery, Leek 
Prize-taker, and The Gladstone Pea, the 
dishes of which it would be difficult to 
surpass. Second, Mr. Tom Jones, Ruabon, 
who had an excellent lot throughout. In 
the class for nine kinds distinct Mr. 
W. H. Myers, Swanmore Park, Bishop’s 
Waltham (gardener, Mr. G. Ellwood), 
took the lead, his more important dishes 
being Dwarf Gem Brussels Sprouts, 
Tomato Best of All, Potato Satisfaction, 
and Carrot Favourite, the last particu¬ 
larly good and clean. Lord North, Wrox- 
t-on Abbey, Banbury (gardener, Mr. E. R. 
Janes), was second with capital produce, 
his Runner Beans, Peas, Onions, and 
Carrots being especially good. For six 
distinct kinds Miss E. L. Bradshaw, 
Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire (gardener, 
Mr. R. Wadham), was in the place of 
honour, staging Superb Pink Celery, New 
Red Intermediate Carrot, A1. Onion, 
Potato Satisfaction, and Tomato Best of 
All. There were two classes for Potatoes, 
for twelve and six distinct varieties 
respectively, the competition being par¬ 
ticularly keen and much excellent pro¬ 
duce staged. In the larger class Mr. G. 
Thorn, Wellsborough, Kent, was first, 
having Stirling Castle, The Champion, 
The Factor, Erin’s Queen, Mr. Breese, 
Dover Castle, International* Gem, Witch 
Hill Seedling (very distinct), Great Scott, 
and Mayflower in a superb lot. Second, 
Rev. McMurdie, Woburn Park, Wey- 
bridge. In the smaller class Mr. F. L. 
Pike, King’s Langley, was first, his best 
dishes being The Factor, Up-to-date, 
King Edward VII. (a very clean lot), 
Erin’s Queen, Duchess of Cornwall, and 
Irish Hero. For six distinct varieties of 
Onion from, specified types, Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree 
(gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), was first, 
staging fine bulbs of Crimson Globe, Im¬ 
proved Reading, Ailsa Craig, Record, 
Triumph, and Silver Globe; Second, Mr. 
R. Staward, Panshanger, Herts, whose 
bulbs of Ailsa Craig, Snowball, James’s 
Keeping, and Crimson King were particu¬ 
larly fine. 

Salads. — Mr. Beckett occupied the 
premier position in this class for a col¬ 
lection of nine kinds distinct, staging 
Ideal Cucumber, Beet Black, Radish 
Sparkler, Tomato Al, Endive, Ideal 
Lettuce, and Celery Aldenham Pink. 
Second, Mr. F. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange 
(gardener, Mr. J. Taylor), who had 
Batavian Endive, Beet Blood Red, Celery 
Solid White, Tomato Eclipse, and Im¬ 
proved Telegraph Cucumber. In the 
class for six distinct kinds Lord North, 


Wroxton Abbey, Banbury (gardener, Mr. 
E. R. Janes), was an excellent first, 
having Beet Black, Tomato Al, Cucum¬ 
ber Delicacy, Radish Forcing White 
Olive, Lettuce Heart well, and Celery 
Superb Pink. The “other vegetables” 
class proved both interesting and attrac¬ 
tive, six kinds distinct being required, 
Mr. E. Beckett leading with Salsafy, 
Scorzonera, Long Red Capsicums, Kohl 
Rabi, and Aubergine. 

SINGLE DISH CLASSES. 

Scarlet Runners. —This class brought 
together fifteen competitors, Mr. Jenner, 
Wenver Castle, Cardiff (gardener, Mr. H. 
Wheeler), leading with the variety Exhibi¬ 
tion. For French Climbing Beans, 
Colonel Knox, Alton (gardener, Mr. W. 
West), was first with Tender and True, 
this exhibitor also leading in the class for 
French Dwarf Beans with Canadian 
Wonder. For Beet (Globe Type) Mr. F. 
Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, 
was first. For Brussels Sprouts (three 
plants) Mr. Beckett led the way against 
twenty-four competitors, having Dwarf 
Gem, a variety of compact size and excel¬ 
lent flavour. In the class for Peas four¬ 
teen dishes were staged. Lord North, 
Banbury, leading with The Gladstone, a 
reliable variety favoured by several com¬ 
petitors. Mr. W. H. Myers showed the 
best three Cauliflowers, having Early 
Autumn Giant. For white Celery Mr. 
E. E. Palmer, Basingstoke, was first with 
Solid White. The Champion Challenge 
Cup offered for the largest number of 
first-prize points was w r on by Mr. W. H. 
Myers, Bishop’s Waltham. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FRUIT SHOW. 

The exhibition of British-grown fruit held 
by the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday, October 5th last, at Vincent- 
square, Westminster, demonstrated that 
both Apples and Pears are much more 
plentiful than was at one time antici¬ 
pated. That it is so is, considering the 
troublous times through "which we are 
passing, a matter for congratulation, ns 
Apples, which are such a wholesome 
article of food, will at any rate be within 
the reach of the masses for some time to 
come. As regards quality this, we know, 
is in some localities below the mark, but 
taking the country generally, and of 
"which proof was furnished by the 
exhibits staged on the above-natned occa¬ 
sion, this is quite up to the average, and 
in point of colour surpassed anything 
that was seen at the autumn show held in 
thv; same building last year. The exhibits 
were, as usual, largely contributed by 
private growers and nurserymen, but 
market growers w r ere by no means un¬ 
represented, and some of the baskets of 
Apples and Pears staged by them were 
magnificent, and compared in every re¬ 
spect with the best in the show*. 

For the collections of mixed dessert 
fruits, including Grapes, the prizes were 
very keenly competed. This section 
proved a source of great attraction to 
visitors. In some of the winning stands 
Grapes were a very strong feature, but 
magnificent Apples and Pears were 
staged, while Peaches, Figs, and Melons 
were in a less degree laid under contribu¬ 
tion to complete the requisite number of 
dishes in each particular case. The Duke 
of Newcastle (gardener, Mr. S. Barker) 
secured the premier award for the best 
collection of nine dishes, and Mr. C. A. 
Cain, Welwyn (gardener, Mr. Pateman), 
the same for a collection of six dishes. 
The last-named exhibitor staged in his col¬ 
lection two fine dishes of Peaches—viz., 
Sea Eagle and Lady Palmerston — the 


former bearing a very close resemblance 
to Prince of Wales. For six distinct 
varieties of Grapes the Duke of New¬ 
castle was first with magnificent clusters 
of Gros Guillaume, one of which, it is 
said, weighed 9 lb., excellent bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria, Mrs. Pearson, 
Madresfield Court, well-finished Gros Col- 
man, and Black Alicante. In a similar 
class for four distinct varieties of Grapes 
the chief features in the winning stand 
were Madresfield Court and Mrs. Pearson. 
These were staged by Mr. C. A. Cain. 
Lord Hillingdon secured the first prize for 
Black Hamburgh Grapes with two shapely 
and well-finished bunches. For Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat the first prize went 
to the Duke of Newcastle for well-finished 
bunches, the berries, though rather small, 
being well coloured, the same exhibitor 
also being first for Muscat of Alexandria 
with small but well-coloured examples. 
Sir Walpole Greenwell was first for Prince 
of Wales Black Muscat, the berries very 
fine but rather wanting in colour. Excel¬ 
lent samples of Black Alicante, Applev 
Towers, and Lady Hutt were also staged 
by other growers. 

In the class for fruit grown entirely 
out-of-doors, open to nurserymen only, 
some of the finest examples of Apples in 
the show were to be seen. The collections, 
taken as a whole, were magnificent, and 
those staged by Messrs. Allgrove, Bun- 
yard, and Cannell well merited the gold 
medal which in each instance was be¬ 
stowed on them. In each instance all the 
more popular varieties of Apples, and in 
a less degree Pears, were represented in 
first-rate condition. A conspicuous feature 
in the collection belonging to the first- 
named exhibitor was magnificent samples 
of Apple Rev. W. Wilks, arranged on the 
flat at one end of the table. On either 
side, about midway, was tabled a similar 
display of Apples Peasgood’s Nonsuch 
and Charles Ross. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons and W. Seabrook also put up very 
fine collections, among which a very fine 
lot of the new Apple Crawley Beauty, 
sent out by the first-named firm, was 
noted. Messrs. R. Notcutt, S. Spooner 
and Sons, Chas. Turner, G. Cooling and 
Sons, and the Barnham Nursery Co. also 
contributed meritorious collections of 
Apples and Pears, to which medals were 
awarded. 

In the market-growers’ classes Messrs. 
Gaskain and Whiting outdistanced other 
competitors in the class for twenty baskets 
of Apples, and staged, in addition to the 
popular varieties such as Peasgood’s, Bis¬ 
marck, Cox’s Orange, etc., a basket of a 
new variety named Guelph. The same 
firm were also first for six baskets of 
Pears, the fruits in every instance being 
in faultless condition. 

The competition amongst private growers 
both for collections of cooking and dessert 
Apples, as well as for Pears, was very 
keen, and very fine samples were staged 
in the various classes. To particularise in 
regard to the varieties staged would only 
lead to repetition and take up valuable 
space, as most of the exhibitors selected 
the more popular or well-known varieties 
to form their collections with. In regard 
to the single dishes very fine specimens of 
the respective varieties, both of Apples 
and Pears, were in evidence, and in the 
class for eight fruits of an early variety 
not included in the foregoing, and fit for 
use, the award went to St. Everard, the 
flavour of which was distinctly superior 
to that of all other competing dishes. In 
a similar class for a late variety, Brown¬ 
lees Russet was placed first. A very fine 
dish of May Queen gained the third 
I prize. Of less-known Apples some excel- 
| lent examples were noted, such as 
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Galloway Pippin, Gipsy King, Lemon 1 
Pippin, Blue Pearmain, Mcludoe’s Russet, 
Royal Snow, Niton House, Tillington 
Court, etc. Of Pears, there were Santa i 
Claus, St. Edmund, Beurr£ Fouqueray, I 
Beurr6 d’Naghan, Magnate, Comte de 
Lamy, and St. Luke. Some very fine 
dishes of Plums were forthcoming in the 
competition for three dishes, Mr. C. H. 
Berners, Wolverstone, Ipswich, winning 
with Coe’s Golden Drop, Late Orange, 
and President. The first-named variety 
figured very extensively in this com¬ 
petition, which speaks volumes as to its 
value as a first-rate late variety. A few 
dishes of Damsons in variety were in 
evidence, and the same with Morello 
Cherries. A very fine dish of Rasp¬ 
berries November Abundance was shown 
by Mr. R. Learmonth, gardener to Mr. J. 
Liddell, of Sheffield Manor, Basingstoke. 

The only exhibit of pot-grown or 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 30th. — Clematis 
( several species and varieties), Mexican 
Orange, Hypericums (in variety), Hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety), Weigelas, Menzie- 
sias (in variety), Ericas (in variety), 
Laurestinus, the Strawberry-tree, Myrtle, 
Honeysuckles (several), Tea, China, and 
Climbing Hoses (in variety). Rock and Sun 
Roses, Dwarf and Shrubby Veronicas, 
Solatium jasminoides, Sweet Jessamine, 
Ccanotlius (in variety), Dcsmodium pen- 
duliflorum, Polygonum Iialdschuanicum, 
Hydrangeas (in variety). Pampas Grasses 
(in five kinds), Lavatera Olbia, Berberis 
formosa, B. nepalensis, Nandina dotnes- 
tica, Clerodendron trichotomum, C. Far- 
gesi, Aralia spinosa, Buddleias, Cowberry, 
Eupatorium Wcinmannianum, Romneya 


Scdum spectabile (in variety), S. Sicboldi, 
Lavatera trimestris (in variety), Sword 
Lilies, Torch Lilies (in variety), African 
Lily, Belladonna Lily, Lilium speciosum 
magnificum, Pimpernels (various colours), 
Mexican Poppy (in variety), Cosmos, 
Tradcscantia virginica, Tiger Lilies, Cape 
Hyacinths, Withania origanifolia, Myo- 
sotis. Swan River Daisy, Canary Creeper, 
Fumitory, Antirrhinums, Salvias, Helcni- 
ums, Dahlias (in variety), Rudbeckias, 
Ancliu8as, Herbaceous Eupatoriums, 
Plumbago Larpcntcc, Physostegia vir- 
gitiiana imbricata, Monkshoods, Flax, Ber¬ 
gamots, Erodium Manescavi, Stachys 
Corsica, Senecio tanghuticus, Achilleas, 
Sea Lavender, Zauchsncria californica, 
Z. c. splendens, Potcntillas, Viola palu- 
stris, Othonnopsis cheirifolia, Niercm- 
bergia frutescens, Chrysogonum virgini- 
anum, Leptosiplions, Clematises, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums (in variety), Cerastiums, 



Ataccia cristata. 


orchard house trees was staged by the 
King’s Acre Nurseries Co., Ltd., to which 
a gold medal was awarded. This con¬ 
tained some well-fruited specimens of 
Cox’s Orange, King of Tompkins County, 
and Newton Wonder Apples, Louise Bonne 
Pear, and Golden Eagle Peach. The 
group was supplemented with dishes of 
Apples and Pears of superior merit, 
among which Washington, Crimson 
Bramley, and Tillington Court were 
noticeable features. 

Trial of herbaceous Pseonies at Wisley. 

—The date for receiving varieties of her¬ 
baceous Pieoriies for trial at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley 
has been extended to October 23rd, 1915. 
Growers who wish to enter varieties for 
trial should send them as soon as possible 
to the director, Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey, from whom the necessary forms of 
entry may be obtained. 


Coultcri, R. trichocalyx, Caryoptcris 
mastacanthus, Perovskia atriplici folia, 
Magnolia grandiflora, Figicort, Spartium 
junceum, Sweet Alder, Calycanthus occi- 
dentalis. Genista hirsuta, Gypsophilas, 
Evening Primroses, Double and Single 
Tunica Saxifraga, Pentstcmon isophyllus, 
Linum arborcurn, Hutchinsia alpina, 
Androsaccs (various), Scabious (various), 
Hcliantlius (in variety), Michaelmas 
Daisies (many species and varieties). 
Hardy Cyclamens, Hardy Geraniums, 
Virginian Stock, Pheasant* s-tail Grass, 
Colchicum autumnale (rose and white), 
0. speciosum album, Crocus speciosus, 
Tropccolum speciosum, Convolvulus mauri- 
ianicus. Diturf Campanulas (in variety ). 
Perennial Peas, Gromwells, Linarias, 
Silene (various). Felicia abyssinica, Mont- 
bretias (in variety), Polygonums (in 
variety), Herbaceous and Alpine Phloxes, 
the Japanese Windflower (in several varie¬ 
ties), Mesembryanthcmums (in variety), 


Echinops, Eccrcmoearpus scabcr, Cannas 
(in variety), Aponogeton grandiflorum, 
Perpetual Carnations, Verbenas, Mina 
lobata, Oxalis, Cardinal Lobelias, Gazania 
splendens, Monroe's Mallow, Shamrock 
Pea, Sand Verbena, Agathcea coclcstis. 
Tufted Pansies (in variety ), Jalap-plant, 
Pentstcmons (in variety), Crocosmia im - 
pcrialis K Cypcrus longus, Golden Rod. 
Water Lilies (in variety), the Great Reed 
Work of the week.— A quantity of 
yellow Crocus has been put out in the Grass. 
In planting these we select a low place 
and scatter the corms over the ground in 
a free and broken way, any odd soil we 
have being thrown thinly over them, thus 
levelling up the ground and covering the 
corms. Crocuses will work their way into 
the turf even though no soil is placed over 
them, provided mice and pheasants are 
not numerous. Autumn - sown Sweet 
Peas have now been cleared away and a 
bed recently occupied by them has been 
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overhauled, the surface soil removed, and 
the bed well broken up. Fresh soil well 
incorporated with lime rubble,- wood- 
ashes, and leaf-mould has been added, 
and the bed replanted with a selection 
of the best-named border Carnations. In 
the Heath garden many beautiful kinds 
are in bloom, particularly the several 
varieties of the Cornish and Irish 
Heaths, which are grouped in large 
spreading masses. Cuttings of Tufted 
Pansies which were inserted during the 
first week in September are now rooting 
freely. Others are now being put in, also 
cuttings of Blue Bindweed, Sun Roses, 
Santtdina, Mallows, Shamrock Pea, 
Pentstemons, etc., together with other 
choice things which it is desirable to in¬ 
crease, and which strike freely at the pre¬ 
sent time if kept close in a cold frame for 
a few weeks. A large bed of Wallflowers 
has been put out during the week, and 
others will follow as space becomes avail¬ 
able. A rough and recently added piece of 
ground has been sown with Spartium 
juneeum, and a few seeds of Foxgloves 
scattered in the foreground. Some hardy 
annuals have been sown and a few others 
will follow later. These make far better 
plants than those raised in spring, and 
give little trouble once they are through 
the ground. A group of ^Esculus parvl- 
flora having shown signs of exhaustion 
during the summer—in the old branches— 
the latter have been cut away and the 
young suckers, which are plentiful, will 
i>e encouraged to take their place. 

Sussex. E- M. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — Anticipating 
frost and autumnal rains, bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums have been made safe by placing 
the boxes in a cold pit, which is well 
ventilated during the day. The season 
having been so unfavourable for these, 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
required number of cuttings, and only suf¬ 
ficient were secured in the generality of 
cases. A certain number of the best of 
the plants will, therefore, be lifted and 
potted in case many of the cuttings fail 
to strike. 

Scented Pelargoniums. — Cuttings of 
these have been taken, and as regards the 
strong-growing varieties, such as querci- 
folium, Lady Plymouth, Rollison’s Unique, 
Pretty Polly, etc., the cuttings have been 
dibbled into boxes filled with light, sandy 
soil. The smaller-leaved types, which do 
not strike readily treated in this way, are 
dibbled round the sides of 7-inch pots 
filled with a light compost, liberally sur¬ 
face dressed with sand, and placed in 
slight yrarmth. The most difficult of all to 
r<K»t is the deliciously scented variety 
named crispum. 

Other bedding plants.— If the cuttings 
of Verbenas, Heliotropes, Lobelias, 
Oupheas, etc., inserted recently do not 
look like striking well it is best to antici¬ 
pate a probable shortage by lifting and 
potting up some old plants of each and 
placing them in a frame. This should be 
kept close until the plants begin to recover 
and make new rdots. 

Flower beds.— As the summer occupants 
continue to pass out of flower and become 
shabby they should be replaced with 
spring - flowering subjects after dig¬ 
ging in a good dressing of well-de- 
com]>o.sed manure when this detail was 
omitted last spring. When bulbs such as 
Hyacinths and Tulips have to be grown in 
combination with spring-flowering plants, 
such ns Forget-me-nots, double and single 
white Arabia, Aubrletia, and yellow Alys- 
sum. space must be left for the former 
when planting the latter. They must also 


not be planted too near the margins where 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Squills, and Glory 
of the Snow are to be planted as edgings. 
The advantage gained by this method of 
filling beds is that the latter then show 
no bare surfaces during the winter, while 
a charming effect results when all are in 
flower in the spring. 

Shrub pi anting.— Where much of this 
kind of work has to be undertaken the 
autumn preparation for the same in the 
way of trenching the sites, adding soil of 
a more suitable character when the staple 
is poor, and when possible opening out* the 
holes in readiness, should now be put in 
hand. Where the bushes are already on 
the spot, and merely require lifting and 
transferring to other parts of the grounds, 
the latter end of this month is a most 
suitable time to carry it out. If shrubs 
have to be procured from a distance the 
planting must perforce be postponed a 
few weeks longer, but if everything is in 
readiness it can then be quickly effected 
as soon as they come to hand. In the 
former case the soil, after partly filling 
in the holes, should receive a good soak¬ 
ing of water, and in every instance should 
a mulching with some material follow the 
completion of planting. 

R088 planting. — The same rule should 
also be observed with regard to the plant¬ 
ing of Roses when a series of new’ beds 
or borders has to be planted this autumn. 
The soil should at the least be dug two 
spits in depth and the staple enriched with 
well-rotted mamrre, adding lime rubbish 
and burnt soil also when it is of a close, 
adhesive nature. If bordering on clay re¬ 
move a portion of it and replace with 
fibrous loam. Light soils are the better 
for a liberal addition of the last-named 
material, as well as a plentiful supply of 
manure. For Teas and their hybrids the 
soil should be well drained. This matter 
should have particular attention in low- 
lying districts, otherwise the plants will 
always prove a source of annoyance by 
falling a prey to mildew. When not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to lay drains a good layer 
of brick-bats placed in the bottom of the 
beds, and raising the soil, when the beds 
are completed, well above the ordinary 
ground level, render the soil warmer and 
more suited to the requirements of the 
class of Roses named. If prepared now, 
lifting and planting can then be carried 
out early next, month. For the planting 
of Rambler and other Roses for the cloth¬ 
ing of arches, tree stems, and dead 
stumps, a hole is always opened out large 
enough to hold a cartload of prepared 
compost. If the soil excavated is deemed 
sufficiently good the best of it is used to 
mix with the compost. If not the whole 
is rejected and removed elsewhere. 
W’here the lifting and transplanting of 
bushes already occupying beds and 
borders have become necessary as a re¬ 
sult of the roots having got out of bounds 
and from other causes, the work cannot, 
seeing that they are still making a con¬ 
siderable amount of growth, be under¬ 
taken until the middle of next month, but 
manure and other requisite materials 
should be ready to hand so that 
when planting does take place no delay 
will occur. 

Nuts.— Filberts and Cobs being ripe, the 
crop has been gathered and laid out to dry 
and finish in the fruit-room. Although 
Walnut - trees have shed most of their 
leaves, the green covering of the Nuts is 
as yet whole, and the Nuts adhere firmly 
to the trees. As soon as the husks begin 
to split all will be thrashed from the trees, 
cleaned, and stored. 

Bracken.— A good supply of this will be 
cut the first opportunity and stacked when 


dry in a convenient place for use as re¬ 
quired. 

General work. —The next few weeks 
will afford an excellent opportunity for 
the carrying out of alterations in the 
grounds, etc., the making of new paths, 
or altering the course of those already 
existing when rendered necessary by the 
encroachment of a choice shrub or tree 
which cannot be spared or cut back; the 
returfing of bare places on lawns and 
laying drains where this is due to stag¬ 
nant moisture. Advantage should also be 
taken, when the gravel is not too dry and 
the weather appears to be settled, to 
give walks and drives a dressing of some 
approved weed destroyer which will 
render them clean and free of weeds 
throughout the winter. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples.— With the exception of a few 
very late varieties the majority of these 
fruits has been gathered. Apples gener¬ 
ally are very plentiful this season, but are 
below the average in size. It is advisable 
to make a note of those varieties that 
fruit regularly in a particular garden, as 
this should be a guide when planting fresh 
trees. 

Late Pears against walls, and therefore 
in a position where they can be protected, 
may be allowed to hang on the trees for 
another week or tw’o, provided the weather 
continues favourable. Late Pears im¬ 
prove in quality if allowed to hang as long 
as it is safe to permit them: 

Walnuts are a good crop in these 
gardens. The Nuts have commenced to 
drop, showing that it is time for them to 
be knocked off the trees for storing. The 
husks should be removed, but if it Is not 
convenient to do this at once the Nuts 
should be spread out thinly in a dry, airy 
shed, for if placed thickly together they 
soon become heated and the husks decay, 
causing the shells to become discoloured, 
and thus detracting from their appear¬ 
ance. 

Figs.— The crop on open walls Is a good 
one, but many of the fruits will fail to 
ripen unless we get plenty of sunshine. 
The growths have been thinned, and all 
worthless fruits removed. 

Black Currants.— Where it is contem¬ 
plated making new plantations of these 
the work should now be taken in hand. 
To obtain fine Black Currants it is neces¬ 
sary that the bushes make free growth, 
for, as the fruit is produced on the young 
wood, the more robust this is the larger 
the bunches and the finer the berries. 
Where young bushes have been prepared 
they may be carefully lifted and trans¬ 
planted, when they will not fail to bear 
next season. 

Montbretlas. — It is impossible to over¬ 
rate the value of these for late summer 
and autumn. Some late-flowering varie¬ 
ties even extend the flow r ering season w’ell 
into October. Montbretia Prometheus 
began to bloom the second w’eek in August 
and continued in flow’er until quite re¬ 
cently. Its branching habit and lateral 
growth make this a most valuable plant 
for autumn. It is now r time to take up 
Montbretlas and store in frames or boxes 
for the winter. Do not dry them off, but 
allow them to grow T . They may be divided 
in February again, planting in frames or 
boxes, treating them as bedding plants. 
They may be planted outside in April. 

Bulbs.— The planting of these should be 
completed, so that they may get well 
rooted before the ground becomes too cold. 
Beautiful effects are obtained by natura¬ 
lising bulbs in Grass and woodland. Pre¬ 
vious to planting it is advisable to have 
the Grass cut close, w'hen it. will nol re- 
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quire cutting again until the early bulbs 
have finished flowering, and it also nllow9 
of better facilities for the planting. Un¬ 
doubtedly, Daffodils create the finest 
effect, and should be grown in large, irre¬ 
gular breaks or clumps. Some of the best 
varieties for naturalising are Emperor, 
Empress, Grandis, Sir Watkin, Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving, Barri conspicuus, 
Frank Miles, Mrs. Langtry, Poeticus 
ornatus, P. prsecox grand iflorus, and 
many others. 

Preparations for the planting of Roses. 

—Where It is intended to make new beds 
of Roses next month the earlier the ground 
is got ready the better. Whatever is done 
in the way of preparation for Roses should 
be done well, as only good culture will give 
satisfactory returns. When the soil is got 
ready several weeks in advance of plant¬ 
ing it gets settled down, and is, conse¬ 
quently, in a better state to receive the 
plants. In preparing the site for a Rose 
bed deep working and moderate manuring 
are essential. If the soil is good the 
ground only needs trenching to a depth of 
3 feet, adding some good cow manure, 
keeping this well down so that it will not 
come into contact With the roots. On poor, 
shallow, or very light soils it is necessary 
to remove part of the subsoil and replace 
with good, fresh turfy loam of rather a 
heavy, greasy nature. Roses also dislike 
stagnant moisture at the roots, thus in 
low-lving situations where the soil is very 
heavy and retentive, it may be necessary 
to lighten the staple with burnt refuse, 
coarse sand, etc. In this case horse 
manure should be used in preference to 
cow manure. The beds should be simple 
in form, and, if planting for effect, pre¬ 
ference should be given to vigorous Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and China Roses, planting in 
masses of one sort. Planting should never 
be done in wet weather or when the ground 
is in a sodden state. 

8prlng flowers, such as Polyanthuses, 
Wallflowers, Aubrietias, etc., should be 
planted in their permanent quarters with¬ 
out delay. The ground is still fairly 
warm, and the plants will quickly become 
re-established, whereas if planting is left 
till late in the autumn the frost finds the 
ground soft and unsettled and the plants 
tender, so that many are killed. 

8hrubberles, etc.— The ground is now in 
excellent condition for the levelling or re¬ 
laying of lawns. Before the bulk of the 
leaves falls from trees in the pleasure 
grounds the Grass should be cut to facili¬ 
tate the collection of the leaves. The 
planting of Conifers and other evergreen 
trees may be carried out now with ad¬ 
vantage. 

French Beans growing in cold pits re¬ 
quire protection from frost. Close the pits 
early in the afternoon, in order to retain 
as much sunheat as possible. Ventilation 
should be afforded freely in the early part 
of the day, so that the atmosphere may be¬ 
come dry before the lights are closed, or 
damping may be troublesome. When 
water is necessary it should be applied 
early in the morning, and the lights left 
off until" the foliage is dry again. 

Leeks. —Late Leeks that were planted in 
holes bored in well-manured ground have 
done exceptionally well this season, and 
little attention beyond an occasional hoeing 
of the soil has been necessary. Watering 
with farmyard manure will assist the 
stems to swell and improve the quality of 
the Leeks. _ 

8eakale. —Tfie weather during the past 
season has been very favourable to th‘s 
crop, but the crowns will be rather late in 
ripening. To assist this as much as pos¬ 
sible all decayed leaves and any that are 
commencing to lose colour are removed, 


cutting them off to within an inch of the 
base. Seakale will start much more freely 
when forced if the crowns can be rested 
for a week or two after lifting and before 
they are placed in the forcing-house. 

Parsley growing in frames for winter 
use should have the leaves picked closely 
now in order to encourage fresh growth 
before the season is too far advanced. It 
is a mistake to allow the leaves to become 
crowded at this season, even if not re¬ 
quired for use. The same remarks apply 
to Parsley in the open garden which may 
have become overgrown. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Late Potatoes.— During the week the 
late Potatoes have been lifted and stored. 
This has been done a little earlier than is 
customary, but. the haulm having been 
ripe for some time, and the weather 
favourable, no benefit was derived from 
leaving the crop in the ground. Disease 
was practically non-existent, at most only 
about a dozen tubers being slightly in¬ 
fected, all these being Up to Date. A 
large breadth of King Edward VII. turned 
out exceptionally well, the tubers large 
and of a uniform size, while small tubers 
were very few. British Queen was satisfac¬ 
tory; and, over all, the crop was gratify¬ 
ing. Now that the Potatoes are lifted, pre¬ 
parations are being made for the annual 
turning over of the area which they occu¬ 
pied. It is of considerable extent, and for 
a series of years was cultivated with the 
plough. For the last three seasons the 
plough was superseded by the spade, and 
the deeper cultivation afforded by the 
latter (at the consumption of a good deal 
of time and labour) was evidently justi¬ 
fied. However, owing to circumstances, 
the plough will again be employed, and at 
as early a date as possible. A liberal 
dressing of manure will be worked in, for 
last season the only manure afforded was 
a large bulk of well-rotted leaves, burned 
rubbish, and wood ashes. These easily- 
obtained materials have given good re¬ 
sults, but it is felt that for the ensuing 
season something with a little more sub¬ 
stance must be given to keep up the ferti¬ 
lity of the quarter. 

Beet.— In the course of the week, too, 
the crop of Beet has been secured. This 
is a heavy and a regular crop, the roots 
straight, clean, and free from coarseness. 
That old, but good, variety Nutting’s 
Dwarf has given excellent results in the 
way of useful medium-sized roots. In 
lifting, the fork is used along each side 
of the line to slacken the soil, this pre¬ 
venting the tap-root of the Beets being 
broken when they are drawn. When this 
happens the resulting bleeding is apt to 
spoil the appearance and the flavour of the 
root when cooked. Storing is done in a 
cool but frost-proof place, and the roots 
are packed in layers among clean, dry 
sand. 

Climbing French Beans.— The value of 
these in late autumn cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated, producing as they do an abundance 
of tender pods until cut over by frost. 
During the week further pickings of the 
superfluous Beans were made for preserv¬ 
ing for winter use. When these can be 
spared for this purpose they form a valu¬ 
able standby during the winter, and I am 
told they keep in excellent condition 
throughout the winter months and are 
not greatly inferior to Beans picked In a 
fresh state. 

Winter vegetables generally continue to 
make good progress. In the course of the 
week what it is hoped will be a final clean 
up was given to the quarters. After this 
was done the hoe was run through the 


drills in order to aerate the soil which had 
become rather soddened from various 
causes. The earliest Brussels Sprouts 
are now ready for use when required, and 
Leeks have had a little more soil draw r n 
to their stems. Advantage was taken of 
the favourable weather to push on the 
earthing-up of Celery, and this work has 
for the time being been finished. Cauli¬ 
flowers and Broad Beans continue to be 
plentiful. In respect of the former a good 
strain of that fine old variety Walcheren 
has given much satisfaction. Autumn 
Giant and the equally good, if less known, 
Eclipse are turning in at a useful time. 
The growth among Girasoles is yet main¬ 
tained, and the prospects of a good crop 
are encouraging from a breadth of the Im¬ 
proved White variety. 

Roman Hyacinths, etc.— Further plant¬ 
ings of Roman Hyacinths, Van Tliol 
Tulips, and Paper-white Narcissi must 
now be made in order to keep up a succes¬ 
sion. In the case of all these bulbs very 
little forcing will be required. After 
removal from the plunging material 
close attention in respect of moisture is 
imperative, for should the ball get too dry 
the spikes will either perish prematurely 
or be of little value. 

Ripening Vines.— In the case of Vines 
which are now rapidly maturing their 
foliage the leaves ought not to be per¬ 
mitted to lie about. It pays to gather 
them regularly at short intervals, and 
ventilation ought to be given to the utmost 
limit. Similar precautions are equally 
advisable in the case of Peaches, and on all 
suitable occasions the free use of the 
syringe is recommended. This not only 
brings down ripened foliage, but helps to 
dispose of any lurking red-spider. 

Chrysanthemums.— During the week a 
final look round has been given to the busli 
plants, and the stakes and ties regulated 
in anticipation of housing-time. As there 
is no particular hurry for the bloom of 
these, and as the weather is fine, the 
plants will be permitted to remain out-of- 
doors as long as is consistent with safety. 
In the meantime a little stimulant is yet 
being allowed, but this will be stopped im¬ 
mediately the plants are got under cover. 
When chemical manure has been used in 
solution it is advisable to pay attention to 
the surface of the pots, for the particles of 
manure tend to clog the pores of the sur¬ 
face-soil and prevent the proper percola¬ 
tion of water. A light prick up with a 
pointed stake will put this right, care, of 
course, being taken to do as little damage 
as possible to the surface roots. Watering 
now is not so insistent, but as the pots are 
quite full of roots vigilance in this respect 
must by uo means be relaxed. 

Annuals. — Now is the time to sow 
annuals for a spring and early Bummer 
display. The majority of these winter 
well, such things as Papaver umbrosum, 
Collinsias, Malope, Snponaria, Nemophila, 
and many others succeeding exceptionally 
well from autumn sowings. Annuals 
during the present season, despite the out 
and in conditions which prevailed, have 
given much satisfaction. Conspicuous has 
been a long double line of Lavatera 
trimestris, var. splendens. This has been 
remarkably showy, and it has grown to a 
great height, almost 9 feet; in fact, it 
smothered a line of Sweet Peas which was 
planted at the back. The Lavatera was 
supported by Spruce branches of a fair 
height, but it quite outgrew these supports 
and had to be attended to with posts and 
twine. 

Frult-picklng Is being attended to from 
time to time as becomes necessary. Where 
the crop is very heavy a good deal of time 
is consumed in picking, grading, and 
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storing, and it is imperative that all fruits 
which are intended for keeping must be 
stored In a perfectly dry condition. Apples 
are maturing rapidly, and with a continu¬ 
ance of the fine weather Damsons will 
shortly be ready for gathering. Pears 
from walls are being picked when they 
readily part from the stems. 

Two good Plums.— In the course of the 
week pickings were made from trees of 
Coe’s Golden Drop and Reine Claude de 
Bnvay, two excellent sorts for late work, 
coming In, as they do, when the bulk of 
Plums is over. Reine Claude in some 
years is liable to crack, but this drawback 
has not been visible during the present 
season. Roth of these varieties possess a 
high flavour and are worthy of attention 
from intending planters. In our climate, 
of course, they require the assistance of a 
wall. 

Peach Dymond. —This, the latest of the 
out-of-door Peaches grown here, is now 
ripening up well, and requires looking over 
from day to day. To prevent mishaps 
from wasps or other enemies the trees 
have been covered with tiffany, and as the 
fruits have attained to a high degree of 
colour no evil effects seem to have followed 
from the comparative shade. On the wall 
trees of Peaches and Nectarines from 
which the crop has been picked the syringe 
is occasionally employed when time per¬ 
mits in order to clear off a slight outbreak 
of red spider induced, no doubt, by the 
fine weather experienced of late. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

A NOTE FROM YORKS. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,—Y our virile and terse sentences are 
to me as a quaff of Capri wine was in 
the evening of a hot day. I incline to the 
belief I live in another era, there being 
but a few of the old ones. I hasten to 
write this letter, though tired after an 
unusually pleasant day among flowers and 
fruits, because of a flower reminder—the 
last I saw in the garden. I always con¬ 
nect this plant with you. Now, here is a 
curious item about memory’s tablets: 
Carnation George Macquay. I was cer¬ 
tain I noted it in your “ Flower Garden,” 
edition 1883. I looked, could not find it; 
then went to one of my record books. 
There It was, raised at Gravetye. In 
truth, surely from 1883, probably before, I 
have kept up a stock, because It is almost 
the only Carnation I grow—a favourite, of 
course. This leads me to mention that I 
was a slave to “ The Garden ” and you 
from the first number to the last of “ The 
Garden ”; moreover, I believe every dum¬ 
ber was read by me. 

I have what is termed a useless soil, 
which has grown plants for thirty-five 
years without manure, and still there is 
no failure. This evening, in the gloaming. 
I saw Aster Thomsoni and Geum Held- 
reichi as good as possible. 

Go on working with body and mind. 
Strength with regular continuance, but 
always with moderation. Strawson is 
sorely crippled, but his activities in in¬ 
vention and practical mechanics are a 
marvel. This he likes and is happy. I. 
too, work hard. Retired as a medico, I 
am chairman of the East Riding Asylum, 
Finance Committee of County Council, 
and the local bench. But my hobby is my 
garden, as it has been always. I have an 
experimental fruit garden, about which I 
hove records to put into shape. In truth. 
T have stored up much material to put into 
shape on evenines in winter, provided I 
am vouchsafed life. 

R. C. Appleton. 

Beverley. East Yorks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these ndes: A ll communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to' be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf , flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mildew on Rose (Lady TJ.—Your Rose hoe 
been attacked by mildew. Next spring on the 
first signs of mildew well syringe the plant 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium at the 
rate of £ oz. to a gallon of water, repeating 
this when it again appears. 

Raising Pnonies from seed (Tower ).—Cut 
the capsules or seed pods when signs of burst¬ 
ing are first noticed and lay them out in a dry 
place on a sheet of paper. At the end of a 
month, when all the seeds will be free, sow 
them in a shallow drill of prepared soil in the 
open, covering them about half an inch deep. 
If you possess a greenhouse the seeds may be 
sown in pans and remain in them till ready 
for transplanting to a nursery bed next 
August or September. If of good quality the 
seeds will probably vegetate during the spring 
of 1916. 

Spot on Rose leaves (Lady T.).—The Rose 
leaves you send have been attacked by what 
is known as the " Rose-leaf black-blotch.” The 
season is too far advanced for any remedy to 
be of any use, but as the leaves fall we should 
advise you to gather them all up and burn 
them. On the first appearance of the spot 
next spring spray the plants with copper solu¬ 
tion, the recipe for making which is as fol¬ 
lows :—Take carbonate of copper 1 oz., car¬ 
bonate of ammonia 5 oz. Mix these together 
in a quart of hot water and then add 
16 gallons of water. Apply at intervals of a 
few days until you are satisfied that the 
fungus has been checked. 

FRUIT. 

Storing Medlars (Rev. E. Eackett ).—It is best 
to allow Medlars to hang on the trees till early 
in November before gathering, as unless they 
are fully matured they are flavourless and 
worthless. When gathered it is advisable to 
plaoe them on shelves with the open or eye 
portion downwards, so that if any decay 
begins it usually commences on the stem, and 
if that portion be just dipped into spirits of 
wine before putting away it usually saves 
from decay. Of course. Medlars are of no 
edible use until mellow or soft. The best 
flavoured is the small Nottingham. The large 
Dutch is less so, hut is for its size often grown 
for market. 

Apples as espaliers (Trevean ).—Ribston 
Pippin will succeed remarkably well grown 
and trained as an espalier, and the same with 
regard to Cox's Orange Pippin and James 
Grieve. These three are hard to beat for 
flavour. The last-named is in use at the pre¬ 
sent time. Margil, also known as the small 
Ribston, and identical in point of flavour, is a 
good cropper, and makes a good espalier. 
Another variety of much the same flavour is 
American Mother, which bears and succeeds 
admirably as an espalier. Two good varieties 
to grow as standards for early and present use 
are Early Victoria and Grenadier. Should a 
third be desired, plant Lord Derby. William’s 
Bon Chretien is a good variety of Pear to 
grow as a standard if the fruit is required for 
present use. Louise Bonne of Jersey is another 
free cropper, but a few weeks later. Either 
makes a good espalier. William's is then best 
on the Quince stock. If you require a later 
variety — say, for November use — plant 


Doyenn6 du Comice. This cannot be surpassed 
for flavour, while it bears well and makes a 
perfect tree trained as an espalier. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Celery-maggot (W. G. Thorold ).—Your 
Celery leaves have been attacked by the 
maggot. Once this pest has developed so 
badly as in the case of the leaves you send 
us only the most rigid hand-picking will eradi¬ 
cate it as it conceals itself between the tissues 
of the leaves and defies all ordinary insecti¬ 
cides. You must go over the plants carefully, 
and wherever seen destroy the maggots. Some¬ 
times one picking over will suffice, but if a 
second attack is set up then hand-picking must 
be repeated;_ 

SHORT REPLZES. 


Ernest Garw .—As the Cycas leaves have been 
dyed, we fear you will be unable to clean 
them. You might try washing them with a 
solution of soft soap and water. The white 
everlastings can be dyed to the colours you 
mention by dipping the flowers in Judeon’s Dye, 

procuring the several colours you require.- 

Mrs. Francis Webb .—Your best plan will be 
to procure a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden,” in which you will find the whole 
question of hardy plants fully dealt with, 
illustrations also being given showing the 
formation and selections of plants for the 
same. This book can be had from this office, 

post free for 15s. 6d.- Cheshire .—Lobelia 

cardinal is and Dahlias require a sunny, 
deeply-trenched, and well-manured position. 
The Lobelia should be planted out m April 

and the Dahlias towards the end of May.- 

A. B. C .—In addition to the reply we give in 
this issue re Ranunculus, we find that your 
same query was answered in our issue of 
July 3rd, page 415, first column. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— IF. M. Crowfoot. —The 
spicate flower is Physostegia vireiniana; the 
other probably is Malvastrum Munroanum, 
but as the specimen failed to revive to the 
extent of opening a flower, the name is given 

with some diffidence.- Jas. Godden. — 

Veronica, speciosa var. Cannot say which 

without flowers.- F. Dickson Park. —Pyrus 

japonica. the beet flowering shrub ever intro¬ 
duced. It is in many farmers’ and cottagers’ 

gardens.- A. M. L. B. G. L.— A, Ruta graveo- 

lens; B, Malope grandiflora.- Tiveedside. — 

Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Latbyris). 

Names of fruits.— Port Nessock.—Tbe Pear 
No. 3, which we gave as probably Beurr6 
Capiaumont. is, now that it has taken on its 

characteristic colour, Du rondeau.-P. E. 

Seale .—Crabs : 1. Siberian: 2. John Downie.- 

F. A. T. D.—Apples: 1. Kentish Fillbasket; 2, 

Wellington; 3, Sturmer; 4, Lord Derby.- 

G. W. —Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2. Cox’s 

Pomona; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Golden Spire.- 

K. —Apples: 1. Ecklinville Seedling; 2. Haw* 
thornden; 3, Keswick C-odlin; 4, Lord Derby. 

- M. M. C .—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 

2. Cox’s Orange; 3, Cellini; 4, Stone’s, syn. Lod- 

dington Seedling.- B. F. —Apples : 1. Mere de 

Menage; 2, Small Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 3. Well¬ 
ington ; 4, Cellini.-L. J. C.—Pears : 1. Sou¬ 

venir de Congrds; 2, Marie Louise; 3. Glou 
Morceau. Apple: 4, Norfolk Beaufin.- 

H. V. A. —Apples: 1. Golden Noble: 2, Lord 

Derby; 3, Golden Snire; 4, Wellington.- 

(7. D. L.—Apples : 1, Cox’s Orange: 2. King of 

the Pippins; 3, Lord Suffield; 4. Ribston.- 

G. 0. M. O. —Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Not 

recognised; 3. Sturmer Pippin.-J. *4. R. — 

Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2. Yorkshire 
Greening; 3, Minier’s Dumpling; 4, May be a. 
small fruit of Red or Winter Hawthornden. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wm. Cutbush and Son, Higbgate, London. N.— 
Roses and Fruit-trees; Carnure (Cutbush’s 
Carnation Manure). 

Ambrose Lighton. Kirton. near Boston. Lin¬ 
colnshire. — Lincolnshire-grown Roses, Bulbs, 
etc. 

W. Darlington and Sons. Ltd., Hackney, 
London, N.E.— Auto-shreds Fumigant. 

Thos. S. Ware. Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex.— 
Fruit-trees. Roses , Shrubs, etc. 

Ant, Roozen and Son, Haarlem.— List of Choice 
Dutch and Cane Bulbs , etc. 

The Yokohama Nursery Co.. Ltd. —21-35. Naka¬ 
mura, Yokohama, Japan. —Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Lilies, Shrubs, etc . 

Geo. Cooling & Sons. Ba+h — Bulb List. 

Beb8, Limited, Liverpool.—List of Guaran- 
tested Roses. _ 

Royal Horticultural Society’s Fortnightly 
Meetings. — Under the Defence of the 
Realm Act the police have now issued an 
order that all lights in the Hall must be 
extinguished at 6 p.m. under a £50 penalty. 
To comply with this Regulation it is neces¬ 
sary that all the Society’s meetings and 
shows should close at 5 p.m. Exhibitors 
can begin staging early on the Monday 
morning preceding the show day.—W. 
Wilks, Secretary. 
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V/AKELEY s 

CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 




If not, get a packet to-day and see how much easier, 
how much nicer is the Rinso method of washing 
clothes as compared with other methods—Rinso does 
the washing. You do the rinsing. 

RINSO is the cold water washer. It is just as effective in 
cold water as other and more costly preparations are in hot. 
Rinso dispenses with all the unpleasant features of wash-day. 
It does away first of all with the cost of fire and the trouble of 
firing—then with all the dangers and fumes of a heated wash-house; 
and, lastly, Rinso saves all the work and worry of the wash. 


RINSO is the 

easy washer — 
easy for the 
housewi fe — 
easy for the 
clothes—easy 
for the wash. 


Soak the clothe* 
in cold water with 
RINSO overnight. 


IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. Hudson Limited, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 

R 50-1’ _ 


LATEST 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

Made^rn complete^sec- 

hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolt*, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Size*. Floor. 

8 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£2 8 6 6/- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9'- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long. 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, poBt free. 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 


T. W. Robinson 

Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS. 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags, 28 lbs., 2/8; 56 lbs.. 3/6; cwt., 6/-; 
5cwt., 28 9 s 10cwt.. 55 /- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of N urserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANK8IDE, LONDON. 

Also Waxeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 91- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/8 carr. forward. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


PEARGE & COMPANY 


CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES 

BEST WORK-LOWEST PRICES. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD„ N. ’Phone: North 1560. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 

Works, 6 acres. 


BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

, Men’s Coats, 8 6 ; Children’s, 7/6; 
Sou'wester*, 16; Long Leggings, 
2 9 & upwards. Guaranteed against 
stickiness, leakage, or dissatis¬ 
faction on money back method. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 
Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of “ Weather Comfort" to— 
BARBOUR’S, LTD., 

65, Beacon Build'gs, South Shields. 


FRUIT 

STORING 

TRAYS, 


Give them Carmona 

and your vegetables will bear maximum crops. 
Every plant and every square yard of ground will 
double and treble in yield. Feed your flowers with it. 
and your garden will be a blaze of colour throughout 
the season. Carmona provides the food that plants 
need, as much as they need, and when they need it. 


Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 


CARMONA 


301n. by 18in., 19/- per doz. 
241n. by 15in., 17 - per doz. 
Or 1/9 and 1/6 each. 


Enrich your Seed Beds with 
Carmona, and Feed It to 
Growing Plants. 

All Seedsmen sell it in tins, M., 1/- 
2/6; Bags , 14 lbs., 4/6; 28 lbs., 7/6 
5Glbs., 12/6; 112U>«., 20/-. 

ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
s. West Bromwich. 


[GOARAHTCID 


Morland Road, 

CROYDON 

’Phone 1646. 


TO ADVERTI8ER8.—Kindly note that the 
telephone number oT “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated* 1 is Hoi born 731. 


The latest day lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


THIS 

BOOK 

IS 

FREE 


HOW READY-POST FREE. 

Send for Copy at once. 


PORTABLE A. __ 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 

in sections, complete with Jf | II V\\ 

door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. (11 L iJ I m Wt «Ly i !T1 

glass. Any handy^nandean fix. 

16ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 

For Conservatories, Vineries, etc., see List, post free. 


Everyone who is interested in the heating of small 
greenhouses should write for this handsomely illustrated 
free book. It is indispensable to every amateur gardener 
and contains valuable information on many important 
matters, among them the following 
1 “Temperature reqntred.” • “ The Expansion Joint.” 

(With table and notes on 5 “Fuel lor Greenhouse 
the distribution of heat) Boilers.” 

3 “On selecting a boiler ” • “Cost of complete appar* 

S “Automatic Regulation.” atus’’ 

It will pay you to write at once for this interesting 
book, which will be sent post free on application to— 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 

\ 65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of well-seasoned, 

boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21 oz. 
^losSj blight frames, 4ft^by 

*"**^12-light frames, 6ft. l^4ft, 

GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Well mortised and pinned to 
tenoned rails, properly rabbeted for 
the glass, and fitted with 2 in. sash 

Unglazed, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 4s.; 5 ft. 
by 3 ft, 6 in. 3s. 3d.; 4 ft. by 3 ft.. ^ ^ 

3s. ; 3 ft. by 2 ft., 2s. 3d. With glass, Us. 6d., 10a., 6s. 9d., 
4s. 3d. Glazed, 13s. 6d, Us. 6d., 7s. 9d.. 4s. 9d. 

“INVINCIBLE" 

fd' in HOT-WATER 

If APPARATUS. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 

PlMSIr—OillTTuW ni Kt>t without attention. 

'Hgfl d |V gy Success guaranteed. To heat 
3 r«gg-l house 7 ft. by 5 ft., £3 3s.; 9ft. 

by 6 ft., £3 7s. 6d.: 10 ft. by 7 ft., 
£3 15a.; 12ft. by 8ft., £4; 15 ft. 
vaaw y.l by 9 ft.. £4 17s. 6d.; 20 ft. by 
10 ft, £6; 25 ft. by 10 ft., £7. 

COOPER'S IMPROVED 

HYGIENIC HEATERS. T gr±Z 1 

OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. V 

For burning paraffin oil or gas without 1 

smoke or smell. Will keep a greenhouse pi LJ I 

from 15 degrees to 40 degrees above out- HI /I I 

side temperature. Portable and com- ||| £9 I 

F lete. Nothing to break. To heat house a. 

ft. by 5 ft, 15s.; 9 ft. by 6 ft., 22s. 6d.: BT 

12 ft. by 8 ft., 35s.; 15 ft. by 9 ft., 5C*. ^ 


BOW SHALL < 

I HEAT MY C. 

GREENHOUSE? 

This coupon must be 
attached to your letter. 

Uame ... 


Address 


Leather 
case 
free. > 


To prove that you can cut the cost of cutting your 
greenhouse glass, let us send you a 


RED DEVIL” GLASS COTTER 


Wjr/ Magazine Type No. 6 (with 5 genuine hand-honed 
Wf reserve wheels). Cuts 5,000 ft. of glass, any kind. 
/ Saves money. Saves your hands. Avoids breakage. 
There are more RED DEVIL glass cutters used the 
world over than all others put together. Used by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and on the leading gentlemen’s estates. 
Tool mailed prepaid for 15d. Write for booklet, then you’ll 
wish that you had written for it long ago. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 

190-192, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or an 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
&c., 6ft. by 4ft.. £2 2s. ; 7tt by 5ft., 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft by 6ft., £3 15s. ; 
10ft. by 7ft., £4 10s. See List for 
Huts and Shelters for open-air 
treatment of Consumption. 


IRON BUILDINGS. 

from £9 15s. 

For Cottages, Bungalows, 
Schools, Mission Kooms, 
Workshops. Stables, 
Churches, Chapels, etc. 

See List, post free. 


PORTABLE DOG KENNELS 

(with platform). 

Soundly made, with door at side for 
cleaning. Painted with our Patent 
Rot-proof Composition. 

Terrier’s size.9s. 6d. 

For large terrier .. .. 11s. 6d. 

Collie and Retriever's size 14s. Od. 
St. Bernard size .. .. 25s. Od. 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


8peclal Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8x6in.21- 38- 

9x7 in. 22- .. 39/6 

10 and 11 x 8 in. 23 6 .. 43 6 

12.13. 14,15 x 8 in. 24 - .. 44 - 

11,12,13,14 x 9 in.23 - .. 45- 

12.13, 14 x 10 in. 26- .. 46- 

13x11 in. 27- .. 47- 

16.18. 20 xlOin.1 

16.18, 20x11 in.> 276 .. 49 6 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. .. J 

16.17. 18, 20 x 13 in. \ on a n « 

16.18, 20, 22, 24 x 14in.,--8 6 .. 61 6 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.I oq « M . 

18,20,22, 24 x16in.J- .. 6d- 

20, 22. 24x 18 in.31/- 56/- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 8 -; Jcwt.,43; iewt., 

2 6: 14 lbs, 16. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each 
GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any oolour. In 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. 1J x 2in. I|x2>in. Ijx2in. I}x2lin. l}x2Un. 
6- 7 6 8 6 9- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut bo length, 
10_per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 


36 per 1 galL drum- 6/- per 1 galL drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Health? 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved Beason after season 
no efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc, that the leading 
Growers aro using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers os the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd Doncaster 


THE “NORFOLK” POULTRY HOUSE. 

Made of good sound timbers, 
in complete sections, easily 

erected by anyone in a few j j j, llr ii*lfttfyr n? . 
minutes. Simply screwed to- i j SM ] f*N 

gether. Improved sliding venti- I |H I I MS 

luting shutter. Complete with I ^jllj Mjil |j| 

perches, slide, nest-boies, eto. I |[TW 1 r? 
Floors are complete in one 31 H iUJ L 

section, extra. 5 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in, •gsM i- ■£ 

18s.; 6 ft. by 4 ft, 21s. : 7 ft. by RW 

6 ft, 37s. 6d.; 9 ft. by 6 ft, 


SURVEYS BY APPOINTMENT. -When any 
special designs are required, we Bhall be pleased for one of 
our representatives to wait upon ladies or gentlemen at their 
residences in any part of the country to take neoessary par¬ 
ticulars, and we will then Bubmit designs and estimates 
in accordance with his report. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 


APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, fta 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


p ARDENER, HEAD, where interest in gar- 

VX den maintained; 25 years’ experience inside and outside 
gardening; exceptional references, including one from Mr. 
Bames, Eaton, Chester, also Blenheim. — TURNER, 3, 
Kenwood-mad, Highgate, N. _ 

Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 
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Office : 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


REGISTERED AT THE 
GENERAL POST OFFICE 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1915. 


WHY BUY FOREIGN BULBS ?—Plant, 

this autumn, a Kelway Colour Border of HARDY 
PERENNIAL plants, which will flower all the year round, 
and will not require to be replanted annually. All these 
plants are raised in the United Kingdom. Cease importing 
from abroad, and keep money in this country. N. R—British 
Firms and their employees require support equally with the 
Dutch ! Please write for Special (reduced) War Prices to— 
KELWAY & SON. Retail Plant Dept., Langport, Somerset. 


OUTTON’S Single BORDER HYACINTHS. 

^ —Although offered at very low prices, we can strongly 
recommend them for their high quality. They are specially 
adapted for groups in borders ana shrubberies. White, rose 
and pink. red. light blue, dark blue, and purple, each per 
doz., 2s. ; 100, 14s. Mixed, all colours, per doz., 2s.; 100, 14s. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. __ 


CjUTTON & SONS, The King’ 

^ Reading._ 


TDARR S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots and bedding, ready for immediate despatch. 
Finest quality. Moderate prices. Descriptive Catalogue, 
with Special List of Bulbs for Bowl Culture, sent post free.— 
BARK A SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


"WEBBS’ BULBS.—The finest selection of 

" " the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs' Illustrated 
Bulb Catalogue, post free.—WEBB k, SONS, Ltd., The 
King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, 8tonrbridge. _ 

"WATERER’S SALE, November 16th, 17th, 

• * 18th. at llagshot, by Auction, of Choice Rhododen¬ 

drons, Conifers, Choice Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs, 
etc. Catalogue free.-JOHN WATERER, SONS. & CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liveriool-street Arcade, London, E.C. 


HHOICE PLANTS.—Caryopteris mastacan- 

thus. Is. each, or 10s. 6d. doz. Berheris Darwini, 6s. per 
doz. Polygonum baldschuanicum. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Moon Daisies). 6d. each, or 6s. 
per doz. Arundo conspic.ua (New Zealand Reed), Is. 6d- 
each. Acantholimon venustum, 6d. each, or 5s. per doz. 
Pear Triomphe do Vienna, pyramids, 2a. 6d. to 3s. f»l. each. 
Tho above were described in last week’s Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUNYARD 
& CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 


TJOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

Peas, Roses, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DOBB1E Sl CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Intemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
eonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 


UUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

^ BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

BATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

Pffionies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


SADELL Alpine <fe Herbaceous Plants. 

-Write for Illustrated and Descriptive List, also Daf- 
/atalogue. Sow now, Thalictrum dipterocarpum and 
sis pulcherrima, 6d. per packet.—J. A. COOPER, 
ell (No. 3). Sligo. Ireland.__ 


VA/ ALLACE, Colchester. — English - grown 

" Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. See our 
new Bnlb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border, 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 
post free. _ _ 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS 

■L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plan 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated. Catalog! 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS, Guernsey. 


MOW is the best time to plant Phlox to 

ensure a good display next season. Challenge doz., 
4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. 6d. ; all superb. Carnations, Challenge 
doz., 4s. 6d., 6s . and 7s. 6.1. Exhibition Viola cuttings, 12 
pairs, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Catalogues free.—3. PYE, Bow- 


pOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R PHIPPS. F.R.H.S., Alpino Nursery, Bamham. Bognor. 


The earlier these are planted the better. 60 Cabbage 
plants, 3d.; 12 Strawberry plants. 3d.; 12double Hollyhocks, 
3d.; 15 perennial Lupins, 3d. ; 18 Sweet Williams, 3d. ; 15 
Brompton Stocks, 3*1.; 3 large Polyanthuses, 3d.; 3 large 
Pinks. 3d. ; 3 winte r -flowering Carnations, 3d.; 3 Primula 
obconica, 3d. ; 3 Smilax, 3d. ; 3 large Delphiniums, 3d. ; 4 
1 mg-spurred Aquilcgias, 3d.; 25 Wallflowers, 3d. ; 25 For¬ 
get-me-nots, 3d. ; 6 large Foxgloves, 3d. All orders over Is. 
free; 3s. worth, 2s. 6d., and your money returned if not 
satisfied.—S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


greave Nursery, Garstang. 


TAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES.—Fine 

■U early pot plants for forcing of King George V., 20s. 
100; open ground. 6s. 100. Royal Sovereign, etc., 16s. 100; 
open ground, 5a. 100. Fully illustrated catalogue with cul¬ 
tural hints and descriptions of all the new and older sorts 
gratis —LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. 


lV/rOST BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE MAUVE 

PRIMULAS, 6s. per dozen, post free. To be sold for 
the benefit of our prisoners in Germany.— Mrs. UPTON, 
Cooiatore, Moate. Westmeath. 


TXARDY FERNS, in 500 choice sorts, 3s., 

-LL 6s,, 12s. doz. 100, in 100 sorts, 50s. 100, in 30 sorts, 
30s. Catalogue on application.—H. STANSFIELD, Fern 
Nursery, Sale. 


HNE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran- 

Lr tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre. London. W.C. 


"DULBS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. — 

We are selling the entire stock of our World-famed 
Bulbs at Wholesale Prices. Lists free.—DUTCH BULB 


T ARCH PERGOLA POLES. — Several 

-*-* thousands for sale, free on truck Helmdon Q.C.R. 
Apply—J . II. and F. W. GREEN, Whittington, Chesterfield. 


SUPPLY CO., Ipswich. 


HOOKER'S HARDY SCOTCH ROSES and 

VJ Herbace* 


Herbaceous Plants. Grown in cold climate; thrive 
where others fail. Catalogues free. — JAS. COCKER & 
SONS Aberdeen. 


"WIGLETS, extra fine plants.—Double : Marie 

“ Louise, Lady H. Campbell, Neapolitan, 2s. per doz. 
Singles : La France and Princess of Wales, 2s. per doz.; 12s. 
per 100. Cash with order.—ARTHUR TOWNSEND, Ban- 
1 1 ur y-road Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. _ 


"DLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d. ; 

500. 6a. ; 1,000, 10s. Primrose plants (wild), 100, Is. Gd. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


"DRIMULA ROSEA.—500 strong plants, 2 

years old, 4d. each; 13 for 4s. Also Rambler Roses, 
unnamed, 3d. each. Carriage extra.—GARDENER, Wiggin- 


F OR SALE.—5 dozen Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, 

two-year-old plants, Is. 9d. per dozen.—J. BALL, 39, 
Withipoll-street, Ipswich. 


ton Vicarage. Tring . 


JELLS AND WOOD ANEMONES, 

s. 6*1. 100; 500. 5 r. ; 1.000, 9s. Foxgloves, 50, Is. 6d„ 
-GEORGE FULI,ER, Rohertsbridgc, Sussex. 


HANTERBURYS, Cup Saucer, pink, 20, Is 

flowering plants, average height 9 ins. Cash; letters. 
KATE LAURENCE, 1, Derwent-road, Anerley. 


A LPINE8, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY IJ5K, 16, Morden-rd,, Stechford,Birmingham. 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid vars. List, id. Fern Culture, 6id. ; illus- 
tra ted, 1 b. ljd., free.—W. F. ASKEW, Gran g e, Ke swick. 

OPafl Onn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 


1ABBAGE AND LETTUCE for spring cut- 

* ting, strong plants, best varities, Is. per 100, post free. 
-G. SALE, & SON (established 1818), Wokingham, Berks. 


"[TUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—Adoth- 

■LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home.” Juattne 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6J. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's inn Fields. London. W.C. 


SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

Carnation 


^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm 
Willaston, Chester. 


HHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

extra. Send for List. — Miss S. RANDOLPH, The 
Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury._ 


"DLOWER POTS.—10 8|in., 10 7in., 20 6in., 

-L 20 5in., 30 3fin., 20 2Jin., packed free in crate (return¬ 
able), 7s. 6d. Seed or Cutting Pans. Illustrated List free 
—THOS. JEAVONS. Silver-street Potteries, llrierley Hill. 

H ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. —C. -N. 

vT Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Beat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 38. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.— W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange. S.E. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»» Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


H. RAMOPHONES from 19s. 6d., 20 types ; 

new 10-in. Double Discs, 8s. 4d. doz., two samples. Is. 9d.; 

I, 000 Needles, Is. Accessories. Catalogue free.—REGENT- 

GARD, 120, Old-street, London._ 


•THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

J- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., ordirect by post from the MANAGER 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W.C 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

-“■ Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden/' 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10a. 6d. net; post 
tree. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
London. W.C.__ 


HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

VJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL AL L 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the flrior of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Boiough High Street, London, S.E. 


VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

J- and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps an*1 Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

—“ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 11s 
per gall. “Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 


JLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. —Medals awarded 
1881, 1895.—J. ATTWOOD^Stourbridge. 


particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS^ Grove" ’Wo^rki! 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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BULBS, BOSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 


8,000 GIANT HYACINTHS. 

8hnply the pick of the market. All giant bulbs, red, white, 
brae, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6d. doz. My 
price. 12 for 2s. 6d.; 100, 15s. 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
size bulbs, suitable for pots or glasses, such as Regulus, 
Koruna, Baroness von Thuyll, Grande Blanche, L'lnnocenee, 
Biondin, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gertrude, and many others. 25 for 3s. 6d.; 100, 12s ; 12, 2a. 

Named. Hyacinths, for bedding or pots. Now, these 
are splendid Btuff, and sold by some firms at double the 
price. Light blue, dark blue, white, pink, yellow, red. 25 
for 2s. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d.; 12 for la. 6d. 

Miniature Hyacinths, for pots or glasses, all 
colours. These are grand for window-boxes or pots, and 
force well, with fine large truss. 12 for 8d.; 25, Is. 

Minia ture Hyacinths, same as abore, only in 
separate colours, blue, red, white, pink, yellow. 12 for 10d.; 
25 for Is. 6d. 

Bedding Hyacinths, to colour, white, red, blue, 
yellow, pink, separate. 12 for Is. 3d.; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 100, 7s. 

Mined Bedding Hyacinths, all firm flowering 
bulb*. 25 for Is. 9dTlOO. 6s.; 12 for Is. 

7 LOTS, 21- 


15 Tulips Artus, scarlet.. 4d 
15 Brutus, orange-red .. 4d 
15 Tulips La Reine, white 4d 
15 Tulips Princess, pink.. 4d 
15 Tulips Pigeon, white.. 4d 
15 Coul Ponceau, rose .. 4d 

15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 4d 

16 Immaculee, white .. 4d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 4d 
12 Thomas Moore, new.. 4d 
12 Tulips Keizcrskroon .. 4d 
12 Due ran Thol, scarlet 4d 
20 Tulips, all the above, 

well mixed .. .. 4d 

100 Above Tulips, mixed, 16 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 4d 

15 Double red and yellow 4d 

16 Double La Candeur .. 4d 

20 Tulips, double, mixed 4d 
20 Parrot Tulips .. .. 4d 

20 Late Tulips .. .. 4d 

20 Darwin Tulips .. .. 4d 

50 Iris, mixed .. 4d 

36 Snowdrops. English .. 4d 
30 Double Snowdrops .. 4d 
30 Aconites, yellow .. 4d 
30 Ixias, all colours .. 4d 
30 Anemones, mixed .. 4d 
20 Anemones, double ,. 4d 


30 Ranunoulus .. .. 4d 

30 Grape Hyacinths .. 4d 

30 Bluebells.4d 

50 Crocus, mixed .. .. 4d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 4d 
30 Crocus, white, blue, 
purple, silver, or 
Cloth Gold .. 4d 

30 Narcissus Stella .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Sir Wntkin 4d 
30 Narcissus princeps .. 4d 
25 Poeticus omatus .. 4d 
36 Narcissus Phea.-eye .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Empress .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Emperor .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 4d 
30 Narcissus Mrs.Langtry 4d 
15 Orange Phoenix .. 4d 
15 S'.verPhwnix .. .. 4d 

15 Double Incomparabilis 4d 
15 Double Daffodils .. 4d 
20 Narcissus Horsfleldi .. 4d 
30 The above, mixed .. 4d 
20 8cilla sibirica .. .4.1 

25 Jonquils.4d 

20 Gladiolus Bride .. 4d 
15 Blushing Bride.. .. 4d 

20 Giant Freesias .. - .. 4d 

30 Stars Bethlehem 


.. 4d 

1/6 

25 strong flower- 


i 1/6 25 HYACINTHS. 

5 Red, 5 blue, 5 piuk, 5 white, 5 yellow. 

<ng bulbs for Is. 6d. 

1/6 160 SPLENDID DAFFODILS AND 1/6 

NARCISSUS. 

Such as 8ir WatkJn, Emperor, Empress, Golden Spur, 
Orange Phoenix, Silver Phoenix, Horsfleldi, in all 12 sorts. 
100 Bulbs, Is. 6d. They are a great bargain, and will not 
last long. 

l/» A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 19 

10 Artus, scarlet; 10 Chrysolora, yellow; 10 Cottage Maid, 
pink; 10 LTmmaculee, white; 10 Keizerskroon, red ana 
yeUow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips: 
10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigeon, lovely white; 10 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips, Is. 9d. 

50,000 SPLENDID DOUBLE DAFFODILS. 
Have an enormous lot of the above, and make this sbecial 
offer. 100, 2s. 6d. 

166.000 SPLENDID SINGLE DAFFODILS. 

I have a grand stock of these, all nice sound bulbs. 100 
bulbs, Is. 

1/6 160 TULIPS. 1/6 

This Is a Nice Collection. 

35 Double Tulips. 35 Single Tulips, 15 Parrot Tulips, 15 
Darwin Tulips. The 100 flowering bud*, Is. 6d. 


1/- 100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. 1/- 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 
20Queen Alexandra, rose: 20 Empress Elizabeth, soanet; 
20Canary Bird, yellow; 20 Giant of Nice, white; 20 Peach 
Blossom, pink. Tbe whole of the above 100 plants, Is. 

GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
H- 120 Lovely Plante. V- 

25 BlooJ-red. 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Oloth of Gold, 20 
Ruby Gem, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!!! 
4d. a Lot; 5 Lots, 1/6. 


20 Wallflowers, donble . 
30 All the above, mixed. 
15 Foxgloves, strong 


15 r oxgloves, strong 
12 Gailiardias hybd. 

15 Gypsophila pan. 

15 Double Hollyhocks 
6 Lobelia cardinalis 
10 Lupins, yellow tree 
10 Ditto, white tree 
15 Ditto, well mixed 
36 Forget-me-nots 
15 Polyanthus Giants 
12 Everlasting Peas 
6 Ditto, White Pearle 
10 Pentstemons. hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. Sinking .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
8 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. 4d 
12 Street Williams Pink 

Beauty.4d 

12 Ditto, Sc-arlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowers .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 
75 Onion plants .. .. 4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet clumps, doable 4d 


20 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d 

25 Arabia.4d 

8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Aubrietia, blue .. 4d 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4d 

6 Anchusa Dropmore .. 4d 
25 Brompton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 D.tto, blue, pink .. 4d 
20 Ditto, above mixed .. 4d 
8 Carnation, Clove- 
scented ... .. 4d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 4d 
12 Calliopeis grandif. .. 4d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 4d 
10 Cinerarias, strong .. 4d 
12 Chrysant. K. Edward.. 4d 
30 Daisies, red or white.. 4d 
30 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 4d 
8 Delphinium grandif... 4d 
25 Pansies, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Sweet Williams .. 4d 
30 Wallflowers B. Red .. 4d 
30 Belroir Castle .. .. 4d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 4d 
3) Primrose Dame .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Ruby Gem .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold ., 4d* 

30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 

ROSES! ROSES!! 

Budded on Briers. ENGLISH. 

Absolutely the Cream of the Market. 

splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES to offer as below. 

Purchaser’s Selection. 5d. each; 4/6 doz. 

My Selection . 4a. eacn; 3 6 doz. 

Abel Carriere, American Beauty, Baroness Rothschild. 
Blaok Prince, Ben Cant, Captain Christy, Clio, Countess of 
Oxford, Coronation, Grown Prince, D. of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jamain, Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Jean Liabaud, John Hopper, 
Jubilee, Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Magna 
Charta, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. 
Shirtnan Crawford, Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich 
Brunner, Victor Hugo, Victor Verdier, Snow Queen, and 
hundreds of others. 

5- 6 STANDARD ROSES. 5/- 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisee, Beauty de Lyon, 
I^vurent Carle, Marquise de Sinety. 6 Standard Roses, 
named, well packed, 5s. 

These are all English Grown. 

29 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 29 

Enormous Trees, Grand Stuff: 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Ktcelsa CritnBon, 1 Alheric 
Barbier (lovely yellow), 1 American Pillar, 1 8hower of Gold, 
1 Hiawntha. The above 6 Roses, named, and well packed, 
2s. 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Roses. 


3 Ditto, single 
75 Cos Lettuce .. 
75 Cabbage Lettuce 
75 Red Cabbage .. 
75 Spring Cabbage 
75 Mast. Cabbage.. 
50 Cauliflowers 


ROSES!!! 

Budded on Brier*. 
Every Rose simply a 


20Q606 LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

All the following are Budded on Briers. 

All Grand Bushes. Ail 1st Quality. 

Purchaser's Selection .6d. each ; doz. 

My Selection.5d. each; 4/8 doz. 

Rayon d'Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee, 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Dickson, 
British Queen, A. R. Goodwin, Bess-e Brown, Betty, Brides¬ 
maid, Caroline Testout, Countess of Go&ford, Countess of 
Shaftesbunr, Dean Hole, Dorothy Page Roberts, Earl of 
Warwick, fidu Meyer, Edward Mawley, Etolle de Franoe, 
Florence Pemberton, Franclsoa Kruger, Gen. McArthur, 
Gladys Harkness, Gracs Darling, Gloire de Dijon, Grass an 
Teplitz. Harry Kirk, Horafere, J.B. Clark, Jonkheer, L. Mock, 
Jubilee, Juliet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Kill&rney Pink, 
I-ady Ashtown, Lady Battersea, La France, La Tosco, 
Le Progrfes, Liberty, Lyon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Constance Soupert, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Rarary, Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Mme. Leon Pain, Mildred Grant, Maman 
Cocbet, Marshal Niel, Melanie Soupert, Molly S. Crawford, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B. it. Cant, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mrs. E. J Holland, Mrs. J. E. Hill. Mrs. 
Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Mrs. Theodore 


Sunset, The Bride, Viscountess Enfield, Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone, White Caroline Testout, White Killamey, White 
Maman Cochet, William Allen Richardson, and hundreds 
of others. 

IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Elegaraoe 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink). 
Any of the above 6d. each. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

“DAILY MAIL*' R08E. 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of Spreading, 
branching habit, with many long thorns, green-bronze 
foliage, coral red bud shaded with yellow on the base; 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must he In every Rose lover s 
garden. Fine strong plants on Brier, 1/* each. Mind, 
you are buying fine strong flowering Roses. 

A few Standard Roses of the abore, 2/• each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 

I Mme Edouard Herriot (“Daily Mail" Rom). 1 King 
George, 1 Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sunburst, Mrs. A. Ward. 
George Dickson, Mrs. J. Welch, 1 Rayon d’Or. The abore 8 
beautiful Bush Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 

ENGLISH. Just What I Want 1 ENGLISH. 
4/- 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS. 4- 
1 Mme. Edouard Herriot (“Daly Mail ” Rose), 1 Rayon d'Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford, 1 Snow Queen, 1 Duchess of West¬ 
minster, 1 Grace Darling. 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mrs. 
David McKee, 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer, 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, the 12 Roses, all as above, 
and all named, all well packed, 4s. 

9d RAMBLERS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 9d. 

20,000 of the very best I have ever sent out All fine 
English grown, and grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-ola staked plants. Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Flower of Fairfield. Blush Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Exoelsa, Dorothy Perkins, White Dorothy, 
American Pillar, Aviateur Bleriot, Goldfinch. Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler, Tausendschon, Veilchenblau, 
8hower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Alberic Barbier. All fine stuff, from 5 to 7 feet 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8s. 6a. per dozen. 
500,000 Catalogues to be given away 
at once, poet Free. 8end your addresa 
All the New Roeee offered cheap. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN 0RDERINC GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED. PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.I.I.S., Hurserymai, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO 8UIT 
ALL 

BUYER8 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o’clock at 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 Sc 68. CHEAPSIDE, EC. 

Catalogue* on application. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

-O- PEDIG REE VEGETABLE SEEDS In Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a limited number 
of Agents. Good terms. Applications must be made at 
once. — ELI.ISON. 43, West Bromwich. E st b. 1890. 


27th SEASON. 

Mrs. PVM’S FAMOUS PUNTS 

— GARDENING MADE EA8Y — 

and a beautiful Garden can be had at once (and will 
improve every year with no trouble), with heaps of 
Cut Bloom eleven months out of the twelve, by 
planting MRS. PYMPS Beautiftil Plants. 

Alt strong, sturdy, transplanted, and in first-class 
condition (no useless weakly seedlings sent out), and 
at such low prices that every one can have the 
pleasure of a pretty Garden at a trifling cast. Quite 
a lot of good Plants can be had for 24. post free. 
Several Acres grown. Small or large orders will 
receive prompt and careful attention. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


EE SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

—Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these O earance Offers.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. 
100 E-iHy-flowering Gladioli . 2 5 each. 4sorts, 2s .. free. 

pREMATION atGOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

U and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, snd for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
•’Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 

HARDY PERENNIALS, ROOKERY PLANT8, HARDY 0LIM- 
BEH8, 8HRIIB8, SULB8, SPRING BEDDING PLANTS, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, VEGETABLE PLANTS, EtO. 

Mrs. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 


s ANKEYSPOTS 

^ T»he BEST and Cheapest. 

Stale quantity of euh All, required and have carriage paid 
quotation r carrln? ■frequently amuunte m hall value o. 

Ji.qlsi, nr writ, for Prcr I Uf. :re. 

SPECIAL purs . at’ d.-criptir.n ltull> Howl. h' J Frrn 
Pan, Iro.ti ’J. each. 

RICHARD SANKEV & SO/V, LTP. 
Bui we 11 Poperies. NOTTINGHAM. 


BULBS. 


Mixed (10 Borts), 5s. 1,000. CrOOttS 
(to colour), 58. l.ooo. Hyacinths (to 
colour), 6s. loo. Mixed Tulips, 
Is. 6d. 100. Clara Butt (Darwin 
Send for list of other varieties. 


Tulip), 3*. 100. 

GEORGE HINES. WISBECH. 


•THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers. Bookstalls, Ac., or direct by post from tbe MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 


PLANTING SEASON. 


Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collections. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 

WH. PAUL & SON, WALTHAM CROSS, LTD. 

ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 


Catalogue of 60 pages free from 

C. CIBSON & GO., 


ALPINES for the ROCKERY.—PLANTS 

** from 3 s. a dozen. SEEDS. 2d. per packet. Lists free. 
Rzv. G. HUTTON, B.Sc., BOTHKENNAK, SCOTLAND. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


MARESFIELD, SUSSEX. 

Important Bale of Fruit Tree*, Ornamental Tree*. Rom*b. 
Conifers, Sic., by order of Messrs. Wtn. Wood k Hon 
(Marestteld), Ltd., who are relinquishing the business. 


The Woodlands Nurseries, Jfarestield, on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th. and TWO FOLLOWING 
DAYS, at 13 O'CLOCK. 

SEVERAL ACRES OF VARIED 
NURSERY STOCK, 

comprising thousands of Fruit Trees, bush and (rained 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches. &c, 5,000 Ornamental 
Trees; a large assortment of Conifers and Shrubs, including 
Cupieasus, Spruoo Firs, Laurels. Aurubas, Rh dndendron*, 
and Box; 3,000 climbing and dwarf Roses ; Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants, Hardy Climbers, and other Kerns. May be 
viewed. Catalogues can be obtained on the premises ; of 
Messrs. Wm. Wood, Bon k Gardener, auctioneers and land 
agents, Crawley, Sussex; and of Messrs ProtheroeA Morris, 
67 and 68 iOheai«ide, E C, 

N.B.—The old-established and well-known Nursery Busi¬ 
ness which has been carried on by the present tlrui and Us 
predecessors for so many years, is for sale on very favourable 
tan—. Fall particulars may be had of the Auctioneers. 

GUILDFORD. 

Important 6 days* Clearance Sale of Herbaceous Plants and 
general Nursory Stock, Utensils, and Sundries, by order 
of the Guildford Hardy Plant Co , owing to the Free¬ 
hold Land having lawm disposed of. 

TUTESSRS. TROTHEROE & MORRIS, in 

conjunction with Messrs HF.WETT k LF.E. will 
SELL by AUCTION at the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery. 
Main Portsmouth Road, Arrington, Guildford, on Mon pa v, 
Noybmukk Iut and 5 following days, at 13 o'clock, the 
whole of the well-grown Stock, comprising SO,000 Herbaceous 
Plants in variety, 9,000 Roses, Ornamental and Fruit Trei-s. 
Flowering Shrubs, etc.. Span-roof Greenhouse, 3 Sheds, 3 
Carts, Barrowrs, Tools, Boilers, etc. On view 
Catalogues had on premises; of Messrs Hewktt a Lk r 
Auctioneers, 144. High street, Guildford; and of Messrs 
Prothekok A Mounts, Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheajwidc, 
London. _ 

BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, * 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland. 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulba and Plants in English. Autumn, 191', at lowest 
prices, will be sent post, free on application. No Chnrftc 

for Packing:. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in England, So aland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s d. s d. 

ding or forcing.0 6 60 0 

Hyacinths, single, first tire, named, in 2.) 
leading sorts, red, white, and bint; rari¬ 
ties, equal quantities, tuy selection .12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture 2 0 18 4 

Tulips, Darwin, mixed.3 0 25 0 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture 2 2 2U 0 

An®m©n«S, single mixed .10 90 

Anemone The Bride, pure white 1 <1 9 0 

Crocus, first size, in the finest mixture I 2 l 11 0 

Crocus, second sixe, in the finest mixrii'e o 8 5 lit 

Scllla campanulata, Blue Boil.. ..16 — 

Scilla campanulata, w it« .. l 6 — 

Scllla campanulata, mixed ..10 — 

Scllla siblrioa, rich blue. 12 10 0 

Iris. Spanish, mixed.06 46 

Narcis., single, in the finest mixture ..12 10 0 

Narcis., Trumpet, in tho finest mixture ..18 15 0 

Narcis., double, fine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

Narcls.-Polyanthus, finest mixed ..4 6 40 0 

Narcis. Stella.3 0 25 0 

Narcis. lorlfollns The Emperor • ..4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesl.theGiantHnowdrop 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French, double mixed . 0 10 8 0 

Geranium tuberosum.8 0 — 

Tritelein unlfiora 10 — 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1.000 rate; 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, S6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 - dozen; 7 6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, sulphur, 4d. 

each ; 3 - dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES. Miss Massy (ruby), 4d- each ; 
36 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each ; 2 6 doz. 
White or Mixed. 2d. each ; 16 doz. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double: Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine). Snow W'hite (white), 
9d. each; 8 -doz. 

AURICULAS, 2 6 dozen. DAISIES. Alice, Dresden 
China. L6 dozen. 

VIOLAS. —Best named, 9d. dozen; state colour required. 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

BEY. L. C. BARNES, F.W.H.3., 3C0FT0N, WORKS OP. 

BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! 

Grand mixed Narcissus, 5s. per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, 
Tulips," Pheasant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for List before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nun., WISBECH. 

THE APPLE v> ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price fid.; by post, fid. — 
PUBLISHER. (5, Lincolns Inn Fields, W.C. 

TO ADVERTISERS.-Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated” l« Holborn 7 31. 



12 SPLENDID RDSES, 2/9 


35^ A 
Charming 
FIowcrBordcr 


If you will write for Rees’ Flower 
Border Colour Chart and Plan, you 
will see how simple the whole thing 
First a coloured picture of 11 line 
border of flowers, next 11 plan, showing 
how the plants are arranged. Then a 
' \'i list of plants numbered to correspond 
r j with the space* on the plan. You remit 
* : gt the rale of 2Jd. per sq ft, of border 
you want to fill. The plants come to you 
numbered according to plan. You plant 
them and realize your ambitions to have a 
lovely flower border. 

| Writt for Catalogue to d<iy“Ltst yeu/orgvt,” 



FRUIT TREES. 

ROSES. 

BULBS. 

/"NlTR beautifully illustrated Cataloguo for Autumn, 
^ 1915, is now ready, and may be hail post free on appli¬ 
cation. It contains a fine list of all the best varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and other FruilTrees, Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, Tea-scented, and Climbing Roses, also a splendid 
list of the choicest Hyacinths and other Bulbs, at mode¬ 
rate prices, with valuable instructions for cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., LTD., 
■MS ' 0 NORWICH. 


All on English Brier—H.T. and H.P. 

The finest up-to-date varieties. Ground has 
to be cleared and 2 weeks’ offer only. Rayon 
d’Or, Mme. Clmtenay, Liberty, G. Testoub, 
Kavnry, etc., etc. Order now; secure them. 
Sec my Special List. 


100 Wallflowers and 25 Narcissus, all named, Is. 

100 Brompton Stocks, in 6 varieties, named. Is. 

100 SCENTED DAFFODILS. 1-. 

Sir Watkin. Emperor, Empress, Cynosure, Victoria, Silver 
: Phienix, etc , in 9 fine varieties. All fine flowering bull is 
-plctidid for manning or naturalising. 1,000, 7s. 6d. 

12 GIGANTIC HYACINTH BULBS 

For bowls, jtots, or glasses, up to 9 ins. round, each named 
and coloured, 3s. tkl. Very special. Will produce mar¬ 
vellous flowers. 

100 LOVELY GORGEOUS TULIPS. 2-. 

10 Queen Ruses, 10 Scarlet Robe, 10 Cottage Maid, 10 
K. i/' r Kroon, 10 Thomas Moore, 10 I'arrot, 10 Crimson 
King i" Brutus, 10 White Pigeon, 10 Yellow Prince. All 
named, -.-pirate bags. A splendid Collection fur 2s, ; extra 
large, 2s. fid 

GIANT BULB OFFERS. 

25 Tons to select from, The ohoai<est ever offered, 
HYACINTHS, to colour, 12 red, white, blue, pink, yellow, 
I'M. Grand ltd ling Hyacinths, all colours, 12 for Is. Bed, 
ding Hyacinths, red, pink, light and dark blue, white, blush, 
yellow, 12. Is Od. liratid named Hyacinths, for pots ami 
glasses, 12 for 2s Giant bulbs of superb varieties, 3d each; 
top size. Doubles and singles, all named. 

6d. A LOT: HALF LOTS. 3d. 

10 Coloured Freesias free with 2s. orders. 


6d 


I79"> MILL ST. 

M8B&& 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


Noted for Hardy Vigorous Stuff. 

FREE LARCE CATALOCUE. BIC WAR DISCOUNT. 

50 Wallflowers, 2S Pansies, choice mixed .. Is. 9d. 

200 Cabbage Flower of Spring, earliest.la 4d. 

12 Rhubarb Victoria, earliest red .2s. Od. 

50 Privet, evergreen fencing, 1 ft.2s. Od. 

100 Quicktbom, thorny fencing.2s 0d. 

6 Gooseberry, 6 Red, 6 Black Currants .. . 3s. fid. 

All above post free, and Catalogue. 

QAYE (9), OULTON LOWESTOFT. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from— 

T. G-. BROWN, 

BULB GARDENS, TRE8CO, SCI LLV ISLES 

H OP MANURE IS THE BEST substitute 

for Stable Manure. Cleaner to use. and gives better 
results. Sample | cwt. bag sent on receipt P.O. Is. 6d. ; 
1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., 3*. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6s. 6tL — MAS KELLS, 
LTD., Stratford-road, Piaistow, E. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Mixed Hyacinth* 

Blue, red, or white, 
ALL GIANT 
TULIPS 
Arriis, scarlet.. 

Canary Bird .. 

Cardinal * Hat 
t'hry«olnra 
Cottage Maid.. 

Crimson King.. 

Duchess de Parma .. 
Rone tin* de Lin 
Thomas Moore 
Red, white, pink, scar¬ 
let. or yellow Tulips, 

separate 

Parrot Tulips 
Single mixed Tulips.. 
Double mixed Tulip* 
Double scarlet, white, 
tiink, or crim. Tulips 6d 
Keizer*kroon .. , fid 

Lively Darwin Tulips fid 
May flowering Tulips till 
Giant Snowdrops .. 6d 
Double English 1* 3d 
Crocus, mixed ..fid 

Yellow Giant .. Gd 

White, blue, violet, 
purple Crocus . . 9d 
N arcissus Princeps .. fid 
Narcias. Bic. Victoria 6*1 
Narcissus Cynosure .. fid 
Rare. Phoasant's-Eye tkl 
Narcissus Emperor .. Gd 
Narcissus Empress .. 6d 


15 Narcis* Sir Watkin .. fid 
. 30 Narcissus Barri oon- 

spieuu* . fid 

25 Narcis-i Mrs I^irigtry fid 
:i0 Narcissus poet ions 

omnriiN ..fid 

20 Narvi-i Golden Spur fid 
25 Narcissus Horsfieldi fid 
15 Narcis., double DafTa. fid 
50 Narcis . mixed, above 
varieties 

12 N arcioau* Butter and 

B . 

12 Narcissus Codlins and 

Cream. 

12 Narcissus Eggs and 

Bacon. 

12 Narcissus ilbl. Roman 
12 NarcissusGraud Mon- 

arque.fid 

15 Narcissus Soled d'Or fid 
40 Jonquils .. lid 

30 Campenulle 
35 Anemones 
25 Ranunculus 
50 Iris, mixed 
30 ltlueU-lls 
30 Gratie Hyacinths 


fid 

tkl 

6il 

fid 

fid 


fid 

<kl 

fid 

Id 

tkl 

6d 


50 Ixio* .fid 


30 Winter Aconite* 

50 Star Bethlehem 

30 Freesias. 

20 Scilla (blue sibirica).. 
2 Lilium candidum 
2 Do., smaller .. 


XOV fuvnaxvimi uwwa, - 

and for greenhouse or window-boxes. 6 white, 6 blue, 
l Hyacinths. 20 Crocus, 10 Jonquils, 15 Tulip*, 12 Gar- 
a Nan is*., 12 Pheasant'*-eye, 10 Princeps, 25 Iris, 15 


100 DOUBLE Pwony-floworod TULIPS 2 6 
Or Patrlotio Colourings. 

Prodttdng gorgeous flower* of distinct shade*. 10 new blue, 
15 orange, 15 white. 15 acarlet, 15 yellow, 15 red, 15 terra¬ 
cotta, named, in separate bags, and packed free, for 2a. fid. 

25 A WAR BORDER OF HYACINTHS. 16 

Red, white, and blue, yellow, 8 strong flowering bulbs of 
each, packed separately, 1*. 6d. 

50 DOUBLE. 50 SINGLE TULIPS. 16. 

All the best sorts, packed separate. Flowering bulbs. 
Is. fid. 

250 FLOWERING BULBS. 2 - 

Grand I 
6 red F 

denia 1......_, ____ —- r _, __ —. 

I xias, 10 Soillas, 10 Kanunculua. 10 Anemone*. 10 double 
Daff*., 10 double Tulip*. 20 Grapo Hyacinths, etc. All tho 
above, separately named, 250 flowering bulbe, 2s.; half 
collection, Is. 

100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 1/- 

All fine flowering plants. Canary Bird, Empress Eliza¬ 
beth, Apple Blossom, Scarlet Chief, Giant Nice. AJ1 
liacked, and named separately, 100, Is. 

100 WALLFLOWERS A 25 PHEASANT’S- 
EYE, 1- 

20 Blood-red, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 Yellow King, 20 Primrose 
Dame. 10 Vesirvius (new). 10 double. Nice flowering plants, 
packed, and free on rail, la 

MARVELLOUS OFFER OF NEW ROSES. 

Send for uiv Special List, free. 6 Standard Rosee, 3*. 6d. 
3 Standard Weepers, 6s, 6 Polyantha Rose*, 2s. 6 Half¬ 

standard Kobo*. 3*. fid. 12 Soeutod Dwarf Roses, la Prices 
will surprise you. 

Pleoso state fully Rail and Post Addresa 

CLARKE, 

29, ROYAL HAMPTON, 

IDDLESEX. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


October 30. 1915 


CANTS 

CHAMPION 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATA¬ 
LOGUE IS NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


FRANK CANT & CO., 

BRAISWICK ROSE CARDENS (Dept. E) f 

COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams: "Frank Cant, Colchester.” 
Telephone No. 182. 


BUY NOW. 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 

AND 

HARDY PERENNIALS 

With a Character 

FOR 

HARDINESS, HEALTH, S FRUITFULNESS. 

We make a speciality of the above, and 
offer a stock of over one million plants for 
autumn planting. Buy early and plant early, 
and success is certain. Flowering Plants, 
Creepers in pots, and Evergreen Shrubs can 
be planted now. 

Descriptive. Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L™- 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 

CATALOGUE & CULTURAL 
HINTS GRATIS 


Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs. 



THEODORE TURNER, 

The Temple, Dale Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


5/- Orders Carriage Paid. 

48-page Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 

BULBS. BULBS. WAR PRICES 


T.T.’s Special Offer This Week. 

SINGLE EARLY TULIPS.-Half price. 

12 — * 

La Heine, white, shaded rose .. .. 4d 

Bacchus, very deep red, largo flower .. 4d 

Artus, rich scarlet, Tery effective .. .. 4d 

Rose Lusiante, deep rose. 8 inch .. .. 6d 

Yellow Prince, clear bright yellow.. .. 5d 

Prince de Ligne, very flue yellow .. .. 4d 

Rose Oris de Lin, rose-white, bordered .. 3d 
Cottage Maid, pure white, edged rosy-pink 3d 
Cramoise Brilliant, bright vermilion .. 5d 
Colour Ponceau, rosy-crimson and white 3d 
Rachel Reusch, extra fine, rose .. 4d 

Thos. Moore, rich orange .4d 

Rosamunde Huykeman, rose and white .. 3d 
100, in 10 varieties, 2s. 6d. 
HYACINTHS.—Pots or Beds. 

Each 

La Franchise, creaniF white, tinged rose.. 2d 
Grand Blanche, pure white, large truss .. 2d 
Gertrude, rosy-pink, large handsome spike 2d 


Potgieter, pale 
Ros 


100 

1,000 

2.6 

226 

2/6 

226 

2/6 

226 

3/6 

32/- 

3- 

27/6 

2/6 

22/6 

2/- 

20- 

2'- 

20/- 

3/- 

27,6 

2 J- 

20'- 

2/6 

22/6 

26 

22/6 

2- 

20/- 

‘ 12 

100 

1/9 

126 

1/9 

126 

1/9 

126 

1/9 

12/6 

1/9 

12/6 

1/9 

12-6 

1/2 

126 

1/9 

126 

19 

12/6 

19 

12/6 

1/9 

126 

1/9 

12/6 

1/9 

12/6 

1/9 

129 


. de blue, extra 

Ornament Rose, rosy-blush, splendid truss 2d 

Mauve Queen, violet.2d 

Mr. Plimsoll, ivory white, beautiful .. 2d 
Baron V. Thuyll, pure white, fine truss .. 2d 
Queen of England, pure white, extra .. 2d 
Sir Wm. Mansfield, beautiful violet .. 2d 
Lord Derby, pale blue, large truss .. .. 2d 

Moreno, wavy pink, large bells and truss 2d 
Sarah Bernhardt, rose, extra .. .. 2d 

Regulus, pale blue, extra .2d 

12, in 12 varieties, Is. 9d.; 100, in 12 sorts, 12s. 6d. 
Mixed, 100, 6s.; 1,000, 50s. 

100.000 BEDDING HYACINTHS. 

Best selected, in live separate colours, wi it- j , cream, rose- 
red, light blue, dark blue, all at Is. do*. ; 100, 8s. 

BEDDING HYACINTHS, in five separate colours, as 
above, good flowering bulbs, 12, Is. 3d.; 100, 8s. 6d.; 1,000, 80s. 
8NOWDROP8, single, 12, 2d.; Is. 100. 

DOUBLE TULIPS. 

La Candeur, double white .8d 5/6 

Murillo, salmon-pink 7d 4/- 

Rubra maxima, rich deep vermilion.lOd 5/6 


Please mention ** Gardening Illustrated.” 


Rex rubrorum, crimson 

Yellow, rose scented .sa 4/6 

Best double Tulips .6d 3'- 

Good quality double .4d 2/- 

DARWIN TULIPS. 

Darwin Tulips, named.1/- 7/- 

Darwin Tulips, mixed.6d 3/6 

SCILLA SIBIRICA. 12 100 1,000 

Blue Squill, Mother bulb .6d 3'6 32 6 

Good flowering bulbs.4d 2/- 20/ 

CHIONODOXA LUCILI^E. 

Glory of Snow, bright blue, white centre, 12,6d. ; 100,3s. 6d 

GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

Botryoides, deep blue.31 1/6 12/6 

PARROT TULIPS. 

Named Parrot Tulips.8d 4 ’- — 

Parrot Tulips, mixed, first.6d 3 6 — 

ROSES. 6d. each. 12 for 5 6. 

Our Selection, 12 for 3s. 6d 

NEW AND GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

Mine. M. Soupert Rugosa Rose Paul Neyron 

Leslie Holland Chat. Clos de Dorothy 

Old Gold, 1/- Vougeot Lady Ursula 

Lady Mary Ward Mr. E. Mawley Mr. E. Cox head 

LouisCath. Breslau Robin Hood Ed. Meyer 

Mrs. F. W. Beauty de Lyon D. Hole 

Vanderbilt Queen Mury Mrs. W. Cutbush 

H. E. Richardson Mrs. Chan. Hunter Soleil d'Or 

Rayon d'Or Mrs. Taft Geo. C. Waud 

Mine. J. Gouchalt U. Brunner Mrs. J. Laing 

Double white Mr. C. West Richmond 

Kiilarney Mr. F. Straker I>a France 

Mr. A. Carnegie Marie Van Houtte Mrs S. Ross 

Pres. Wilson Friedenmisch 

Frau K. Druschki Mine. Chas. 

Mine. M. Latnbaud 

Levavasseur Rosalind 

Mr. A. Munt Louis Walter 

Ed. Mawley Etoile de France 

Mrs. A. Ward Brilliant 

__ Ethel Malcolm Kiilarney 

Pick your own, 6d. each; 12, 5s. 6d. Only one sort of each. 
12, named, my selection, 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH IRIS. 

Finest mixtures, from named vara. .. 6d. 3/8 35/- 

Orders 5s. carriage paid; under, 6d. extra. 

MOTHER BULBS FOR SHOWING. 

Guaranteed prizetakers. Produce mammoth flowers Have 
tremendous stocks of these. 3 

Emperor, rich yellow trumpet.4d 

Empress, golden yellow .. .. .. .. 4d 

Golden Spur, very early.4d 

Henry Irving, very scarce .. .. ... 4d 

Mir Watkin, one of best.4d 

Horstieldi, very large.4d 

The above 6 varieties, extra large bulbs, ordinary Is. size 
bulbs, Is. dozen; 100, 6s. 6d. 

ROSES.—New and Gold Medal varieties. 

6d. each: 12 for 5s. 

Mme. E. Herriot ("Daily Mail" Rose), Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay (fine pink), Prince of Bulgare (light rose and salmon), 
Queen Mary (bright yellow), Mr. Andrew Carnegie (wliitej, 
Sunburst (fine yellow), Old Gold (coppery red), British Queen 
(tine white), Richmond (dark scarlet), Geo. C. Waud (orange- 
vermilion), Louis Cath. Breslau (scarlet), Mrs. David McClure 
(salmon-pink), Kais. Aug. Victoria (creamy white), Ed. 
Mawley (rich velvety crimson), Rayon d’Or (golden-yellow), 
Mme. Melaine Soupert (yellow), Cissie Easley (very fine 
yellow), Willomere (extra fine pink). 

THEODORE TURNER, DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


Jessie 
M. Dora V, Tets 
Sunburst 
Z. Barbier 
Mignonette 
King George V. 
Lieut. Charre 
Gen. Washington 


ise. 3 

12 

100 

.. 4d 

1/- 

6/6 

.. 4d 

1A 

6/6 

.. 4d 

1/- 

6'6 

4d 

1'- 

66 

.. 4d 

1/- 

6/6 

.. 4d 

1/- 

6/6 


FLEEMAN'S 

‘PERFECT’ ROSES 


The stock of Roses I now offer are the finest 
plants I have ever grown. They have a mass 
of fibrous roots, and are equal to any offered 
in the British Isles. I wish to make it mani¬ 
fest that all orders from this advertisement at 
the prices quoted are for Specially Selected 
Plants —the pick from our stock. The absolute 
reliability of my Roses may be depended upon, 
and I am confident they cannot fail to give 
every satisfaction. 

Warranted True to Name. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Carefully packed, free on 
rail, for cash with order. 

When ordering, please name nearest Station , etc. 

Gratis Plant to Every Dozen Ordered. 


RELIABLE BEDDING ROSES. 

Suitable for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Every tree 
guaranteed and sure to please. 

n. d. 

A dmi ral Dewey, Bilvery pink, almost white .. 0 6 
A. R. Goodwin (New), coppery orange red.. ..OS 

Aug. Guinoisseau, white .0 6 

British Queen (New), white.o lo 

Caroline Testout, light salmon pink .. 0 6 

Chateau de Clos vougeot (New), velvety scarlet 0 8 
Cynthia Fordo (New), brilliant rose pink .. ..08 

Dr. O’Donel Browne, carmine roso .. 0 6 

Duchess of Wellington (New), saffron yellow 0 9 

Earl of Warwick, salmon pink .0 6 

Ecarlate, brilliant scarlet red.0 6 

Edward Mawley (New), velvety crimson .. .. 0 9 

Edu Meyer, coppery yellow, shaded orange.. .. 0 6 

Frau Karl Druschki, whito. .. .. •• J § 

George C. Waud, glowing orange vermilion ..OS 
George Dickson (New), deep velvety crimson, 

heavily veined .. .0 10 

S eneral Me Arthur, scarlet-crimson 0 8 

ustave Grunerwald, bright carmine .. • • 0 6 

GruSS an Teplitz. bright crimson.0 8 

HU Majesty, carmine-crimson.0 6 

Hugh Dickson, crimson-scarlet .0 6 

Juliet (New), old rose and gold.0 8 

Kiilarney, flesh, shaded pink ..06 

King George Y. (New), rich purplish-crimson .. 0 10 

Lady Mary Ward (New), apricot.16 

Lady Hillingdon, orange-yellow.0 8 

La France, sdvery rose . . .0 6 

Lieut. Chaure (New), nch enu son.0 9 

Le Progres, nankeen yellow.0 8 

Leslie Holland (New! scarlet.0 9 

Lyon Rose, shrimp pink .. .. .0 8 

Mme. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink .. .. o 8 

Mme. Jules Grole*, Clear silvery pink -• 0 6 

Mme. Melanie Sonpert, salmon-yellow.. .. o 8 

Mme. Ravary. orange-yellow .. .0 8 

Mme. E. Herriot (New), prone red.13 

Mons. Joseph Hill, coppery yellow ..08 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, deep citron yellow 0 8 

Miss Aaron Ward. Indian yellow .. -. 0 6 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (New), white .. .. l o 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, fle^h pink ... 0 6 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (New), deep 

salmon-pink •.0 9 

Mrs. E. Alford (New), silvery pink.0 9 

Mrs. W. J. Grant, Imperial pink.0 6 

Pharisaer. rosy white .0 8 

Rayon d’Or (New), Sunflower yellow.0 9 

Richmond, pure red-scarlet .0 8 

Souv. de Maria Zayas. vivid carmin» .. ..0 8 

Viscountess Enfield (New), copper, shaded 

yellow.0 9 

White Kiilarney, white.• •• •• 6 

Willowmcre (New), transparent peach-pink .. 0 9 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Suitable for Walls, Pillars, Greenhouses, eta 

Large Specimen Trees. s. d. 

Cl. Captain Christy, flesh while.0 8 

Cl. Fran Karl Druschki, white.0 9 

Cl. Richmond, pure red scarlet *.10 

Gloire de Dijon, salmon yellow .0 8 

Johanna Sebus, bright satiny rose.0 8 

Marcchal Neii, rich golden yellow.13 

RAMBLING ROSES. 

■ For Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, etc. 

Large trees with many stems 6 to 8 feet long. s. d. 

Alberto Barbier, yellow to cream.0 8 

American Pillar, rich pink.0 8 

Crimson Rambler, bright crimson.0 8 

Dorothy Perkins, Btaeil pink.0 8 

Excelsa (New), bright scarlet.0 9 

White Dorothy Perkins, white.0 8 


“The Cultivation of the Rose.” 

With a list of Roses specially recommended for various 
purposes. 

A Handbook full of practical hints, compact, explicit, 
straight to the point. By one who has made Rose growing 
a life’s work. 

Invaluable to amateurs and others. 

By David Fleewan, price 6d. post free. 


DAVID FLEEMAN 

ROSE GROWER, 

Scorton Station, DARLINGTON. 
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ROSE BEDS AND MANURE. 


Rose catalogues are now coming in crowds 
to us, and in nearly every one, even of the 
best houses, we are told to spread manure 
over the surface of the beds. The teaching 
is wrong, but is repeated so insistently that 
it is not easy to confute it. Nurserymen, 
as a rule, have little to do with the garden, 
their work being to raise stocks mostly to 
be disposed of every year. They are, 
therefore, no guides as to what is best to 
do In the garden, where we expect some 
good return from our Roses and that they 
should last for many years. The great 
and common error is recommending the 
mulching of the surface with stable 
manure. No one would, presumably, plant 
Roses without making some preparation, 
and if the bed is well prepared to a depth 
of 2 feet or 3 feet there can surely be 
no reason to mulch the first year. 

One can suppose that if one were foolish 
enough to plant Roses on a chalk bank or 
in a thin coating of Surrey sand it might 
be well to mulch, but where anything like 
common sense is shown in the preparation 
of the Rose bed the first year mulching is 
nonsense. If the bed is right at first 
there can be no need for surface-mulch¬ 
ing. but if such a thing be thought of 
it is quite a mistake to use stable manure. 
The place for stable manure is at 
the bottom of the bed. If any mulch¬ 
ing is thought necessary the first year or 
years it may be done with harmless 
materials, such as leaf-mould. Bracken, 
Cocoa-fibre, or even Grass, and in that 
way we should avoid the ugly and even 
dangerous practice of covering the ground 
with the excreta of animals often infested 
with microbes of tetanus, typhoid, and 
other diseases. 

There is nothing in this article which 
should lead anyone to undervalue stable 
manure. It is only a question of putting 
It in its right place, and whether we like 
it or not the immense quantities of animal 
manures that were once at the disposal of 
gardeners must very soon he diminished, 
especially those which come from the 
cities, and it behoves everyone to consider 
how the difficulty can be got over. 

In considering the question, such things 
as nursery practice and Rose shows should 
be left out altogether. Some people look 
to the nurseries as the home of wisdom, 
but the growth of things in gardens 
and in nurseries is quite separate. 
The man who plants Roses in his garden 
expects to get blooms that will last. Grow- 
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ing Roses for shows is quite a different 
affair. Some of the ugliest things one sees 
in gardens are Roses with stems like 
broomsticks stuck in rich soil to give a 
few blooms to send to a show. Even the 
kinds grown are not always good for gar¬ 
den planting. 

Roses as grown by the nursery trade 
are usually in fertile fields, and are 
treated as a rotation crop in some 
cases, and therefore are no guide to the 
practice in the garden, where we expect 
our Roses to last for years. When 
nurserymen show, the Roses are gathered 
from large areas, and are useless as a 
test of garden Roses. Growth for a year 
or two is no test. I have no faith in a 
garden Rose until I have grown it two or 
throe years. W. 


NOTES OF THE, WEEK. 

Wahlenbergia vlncasflora. —A beautiful 
rock plant, fine in colour and very wel¬ 
come in October. It seems of easy culture 
on the rock garden. It may vary from 
seeds, as the flowers of my own plants are 
not so good in colour as those from Sir 
Frank Crisp.—W. 

Eupatorium mioranthum.— These plants 
do not get their due place in the garden. 
I do not know this kind, hut it seems a 
good one. Several of the kinds want 
warm soils and situations in order to 
flower well, but they give very soft and 
pretty effects, and the south of Ireland is 
very favourable to them. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Ononis rotundifolia is a cheerful little 
hush which seems to go on blooming all 
the summer. It began to flower in June 
and has never been without blossoms, I 
think, right up to the middle of October, 
in spite of Its seeding freely. It grows 
from 1 foot to 18 inches high and bears 
pretty pink pea-shaped blossoms. It likes 
a sunny position in gritty soil, and can 
easily be raised from seeds.—-N. L. 

Genista hirsuta. —This Broom has been 
in bloom for several weeks past and is now 
covered with its yellow flowers, although 
it bloomed quite freely during early 
summer. Said to be a variety of G. tinc- 
toria, it in no way resembles that well- 
known species, which is common in this 
district, hut assumes a bushy, upright 
habit of growth with evergreen leaves of a 
deep green. It was raised from a small 
packet of seed about two years ago, and 
some eighty plants were put out on a 


warm, sandy bank. These are now full of 
bloom and promise to flower for some time 
to come. The 4-feet high plants are 
very attractive and interesting .so late in 
the year.—E. M., Sussex. 

Fruit of Akebia quinatff. —I have grown 
this graceful climber for years and I never 
saw it fruit before this season. The fruit 
is egg-like, of a delicate mauve colour. 
My plant grows against a west wall and 
Is very decorative at all seasons. It is 
one of the plants that I find excellent for 
l>ergolas.—W. 

Crocus speciosus —Very beautiful in the 
Grass is this, the finest of the autumn 
Crocuses. We have it in large drifts of 
sufficient size to emphasise its beauty. It 
is now (October 9th) at its best. The 
Meadow Saffrons pale beside it, yet it is 
to be feared they are often planted in mis¬ 
take for the true thing. The colour of the 
flowers is a bluish-purple, prettily veined 
with a slightly darker colour, while the 
centre of the flower is lit up by the bright 
orange stigmata. It takes care of itself 
when once planted in the Grass, and In 
this way appears to be increasing.—E. M. 

Salvia glutinosa. — The embarrassing 
profusion of beautiful herbaceous plants 
increases every year through the enter¬ 
prise of nurserymen and the diligence of 
their collectors. Surely, then, one should 
be careful not to sound the praises of in¬ 
ferior stuff, and such this Salvia must be 
reckoned, especially in a genus containing 
such fine herbs as S. patens, hians, 
uliginosa, coccinea, sylvestris, etc. W. 
McG. describes the flowers as pale lemon- 
yellow. To my eye they apiiear of a dull 
ochreous tint. Clear and true lemon- 
yellow may be had in the border at this 
season from Rudbeekia (Lepachys) 
pinnata, which few persons appear to 
grow. Salvia glutinosa I have discarded 
as proper only for a botanical garden.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Betula Maximowiczi.— This distinct and 
handsome tree should be made a note of 
by those who value autumn beauty. It is 
easily distinguished by its large heart- 
shaped leaves, usually 0 inches long by 
5 inches across, and its rather stiff 
branching habit. We have a tree about 
24 feet in height, and now (October llth) 
the foliage is deep yellow, scarcely a leaf 
having fallen. It is also a handsome tree 
in spring, when bearing its long and 
numerous catkins, each often 5 inches or 
0 inches in length. It has not the silvery 
trunk of our native Birch, the colour 
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being more of a brownish grey, which 
seems to get lighter every year. Although 
this tree has not the grace of the native 
species, it is a most ornamental and 
valuable addition. It was introduced from 
Japan in 1893—E. M. 

The Jalap plant (Ipomaea Purga, syn. 
Exogonium Purga)—This beautiful climb¬ 
ing plant is not in all places of easy cul¬ 
ture, though hardy. In the naturally free, 
open soils it thrives. My plant was re¬ 
ported dead in summer, but it is now 
(October 11th) opening its flowers, and 
has many buds ready. It should be more 
generally grown for its fine late-flowering 
way. I am not sure of the best way to 
start the tubers, having had several 
failures. My best plant, running through 
and over Rose Lamarque, is against a 
south wall.—W. 

Misuse of th© Irish Yew.—Murthly Castle 
is a famous place in Scotland for great 
trees, where the trees are let alone, but 
in Country Life we are shown some views 
of the Irish Yew and also what is called 
the Irish Juniper in the garden there, 
which do as much as they can to spoil the 
scene with their ugly forms. Both these 
Yews called “ Irish ” have really no right 
to the name, as they are malformed varie¬ 
ties that may occur in a large group of 
Yews or Junipers anywhere, and are only 
ignoble forms of the real Yew, and apt to 
fall to pieces when old, unless tied up with 
wire. An immense amount of labour is 
wasted upon these wretched trees. 

Agapanthu8 Mooreanus.—I agree with 
Mr. Arnott that this is very distinct from 
A. umbellatus, though it receives no re¬ 
cognition, even as a variety, in the Kew 
Hand List for 1902. .One important point 
of difference between the two Mr. Arnott 
does not notice, namely, that A. Mooreanus 
is deciduous, its foliage turning bright 
yellow as the seeds ripen, whereas A. 
umbellatus is evergreen, although, when 
grown in the open, its leaves are cut down 
annually by frost. The difference is very 
well marked at this season. A. Mooreanus 
passed out of flower a month ago, and now 
(October 7th) is very ornamental in its 
golden decay, while in the same border 
A. umbellatus is still in full flower, with 
its broad foliage quite green. I find both 
sorts quite hardy here without any winter 
protection.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Certificating cooking Apples. —The 
Royal Horticultural Society is making use 
of Its influence to give certificates to cook¬ 
ing Apples, of which we have so many 
good ones already in the country, and 
have had for many generations. Size and 
novelty are no proof of merit. We have 
various old cooking Apples in England 
that have been tested in every way and 
found to be first rate, and there Js no need 
for adding two or three more to their 
number, and certainly none for giving an 
Award of merit to one even before it has 
been tried as to its keeping. The real 
want for our gardens Is good eating 
kinds, of which there are very few of the 
finest quality and texture. New cooking 
Apples may well be left to find their own 
way. We have far too many kinds of 
Apples now, and that is a main source of 
weakness in our garden culture of fruits. 
— W. 

Tree Carnations for the room.—Many 
have had these for years from plants 
grown in houses. Now there Is good news 
for the hardy flower men. These fine 
plants T find can be grown well in the 
open air—a very important gain! I am 
now enjoying a brilliant group on the 
table, as good in colour and in all ways as 
those grown in houses, and the colours are 
so rich and good at night. In two ways 


they may be tried by all—from autumn 
planting or from spring planting. In 
light, warm soils they should succeed from 
early autumn planting in the absence of 
the rabbit. Young and healthy, but not 
too vigorous, plants should be tried in 
autumn. Where there is any doubt owing 
to cold and wet soil, plant clean, sturdy 
layers in April. I try them both ways. 
They will not give us flowers in winter as 
in the Carnation-house, but it is a gain to 
have them in good bloom in the flower 
garden, lasting as they do well into 
autumn. My plants of the old border 
kinds, to which I devoted many years of 
care, have been for a long time quite bare 
of flowers, while the perpetual kinds are 
full of bud and bloom.—W. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—I am 
sending you a few Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations cut this morning (October 9th) 
from plants in the open field. Many of our 
outdoor plants were rooted in the open 
last September (1914), and they stood the 
whole winter without any protection what¬ 
ever. The amount of bloom that has been 
produced since last June is simply enor¬ 
mous, and even now these blooms are 
quite passable in spite of rain and early 
morning frosts. It does not seem to be 
generally understood that strong young 
stock of Perpetuals will stand just as 
much, and in some cases more, frost than 
border sorts. Amongst the best Perpetuals 
for outdoor culture are the following :— 
Baroness de Brienen, Britannia, Duchess 
of Devonshire, Elektra, Empire Day, Lady 
Alllngton, Lady Northcliffe, Mrs. H. 
Burnett, May Day, Mikado, Rose Dord, 
Rose Enchantress, Scarlet Glow, Snow¬ 
storm, Sunstar, Triumph, White Perfec¬ 
tion, White Wonder, and Winsor. My ex¬ 
perience is that the best results are ob¬ 
tained from young stock planted in the 
autumn or early spring.—C. H. Taudevin, 
Roby Nurseries , Willaston , Chester. 

[Excellent blooms, and a very good plan 
to follow for the flower garden of the 
future.— Ed.] 

Brilliant autumn flowers.—I enclose a 
few specimen blooms of our new hybrid 
Nerines which I am sure will interest you. 
They have been in bloom since the first 
week in September. Nerines are plants of 
the easiest cultivation and may be grown 
either in a Cold frame or cool greenhouse, 
provided the frost is excluded during 
severe wintry weather. As soon as the 
foliage commences to die back in April and 
early May watering should cease. The 
plants may then be left in a cold frame 
with the lights on and propped up, with 
plenty of air, or put on a shelf in an airy 
greenhouse, and there left until August, 
when they will commence to show signs 
of starting. If they are grown in a 
frame the lights may then be removed, or 
if grown in a greenhouse the pots may be 
stood in saucers of water for two hours to 
ensure the soil being evenly moistened 
throughout, after which the plants must 
be kept watered, but only sparingly, and 
on sunny days, during the growing season. 
The one essential thing in their cultivation 
is plenty of air and sunshine. Nerines 
only need repotting once In every three or 
four years, and this should be done in 
July-August. The varieties I enclose are 
mostly crosses or hybrids between Nerine 
sarniensis crossed with N. recurvifolia, N. 
flexuosa, N. Bowdeni, and N. pudiea.— 
J. W. B abb . 

[A brilliant series of very charming 
colours, Mrs. H. J. Elwes being among 
them. We mention a few of the most re¬ 
fined, viz., May Dew, Almeira, Esmeralda, 
Flashlight, and Pauline. One can hardly 
imagine a better use to put a good green¬ 
house to than growing these flowers.— Ed.] 


FRUIT. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
On page 596 “ E. M.” names five varieties, 
neither of which occurs in catalogues that 
come into my hands. It would seem that 
the demand for these autumn - fruiting 
sorts is not sufficient to justify the trade 
in growing them for sale. The high 
character given by “E. M.” certainly 
should stimulate planters to try them. The 
old November Abundance is almost a weed 
in some gardens, and entails a deal of 
labour to keep it within reasonable bounds, 
and for this reason is discarded. It crops, 
too, so poorly that a fairly large planta¬ 
tion is necessary in order to get enough 
fruits, even for home consumption. 
Alexandra has been spoken well of by 
those who have seen it growing and fruit¬ 
ing. 

I can call to mind a fine plantation of 
autumn-fruiting Raspberries at Gunners- 
bury some years ago, the canes fully 4 feet 
or more high, and crowded with ripe fruit 
in October. I understood at the time it 
was a Continental variety Mr. Hudson had 
discovered. Whatever its name it was a 
good one, the growth and crop as good as 
in the best summer - fruiting varieties. 
Presumably “ E. M.” takes an autumn 
crop from the tips, and allows the same 
canes to remain to fruit during the next 
summer. If they have this perpetual 
character then the varieties are certainly 
valuable. It is advised in the case of the 
autumn fruiters to replant them each year 
with a view to checking the natural 
exuberance of suckers. If this is prac¬ 
tised this would put a premium on the 
summer prospects unless they differ 
materially from the summer sorts, for In 
these one has to cut down the canes to 
ensure the production of a sucker shoot 
from the root-stool like the summer ones. 
It is pretty well known that some soils do 
not suit Raspberries. In my own case It 
Is only possible by replanting a portion of 
the stock each year on a fresh site to 
keep up a healthy and fruitful plantation, 
and it is only by choosing certain kinds 
after trial that the full crop comes even 
then. Superlative, one of the finest of all 
the summer Raspberries, is an utter 
failure in some classes of soil, and it is 
only reasonable to conclude the same diffi¬ 
culties happening with November Abund¬ 
ance. Perhaps as “ E. M.” suggests, some 
growers among your readers can throw 
some light on this interesting subject. 

W. Stbugnell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A seedling Apricot.— Will an Aprioot-tree 
raised from need fruit? Would fruit be of 
good quality? Would tree be less liable to 
branches dying off than a grafted plant? I 
have a plant, probably five years old. It is 
very healthy and vigorous, and I have a fine 
position for planting—viz., well sheltered 
west wall, ground full of old mortar rubble. 
Plant is 4 feet high and well clothed with 
branches right for wall training. I would 
like to try my plant if any ohance of auooeee, 
and can afford to take some risk ae I have 
two others—old-established treee.—R. 8utton, 
Ruddington, Nottingham. 

[Yes; the seedling Apricot should bear 
fruit, but whether it would be of good 
quality, and the tree less liable to lose its 
branches by dying off suddenly, we are 
quite unable to say. There is always an 
uncertainty, attending the raising and 
fruiting of seedling fruit trees, and, as a 
rule, It is but a very small percentage 
which, when they fruit, proves superior 
to those already in existence. This need 
not, however, deter you from lifting and 
planting the tree against a wall, as you 
propose, and giving it a trial. Be careful 
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when replanting to cut back the tip-root. 
Apricots delight in a soil largely impreg¬ 
nated with lime, therefore the old mortar 
rubble mentioned, unless present in the 
soil in an Inordinate quantity, should 
answer well. The transplanting may be 
done at any time during the present 
month.] 

A seedling Fig-tree.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me how to treat a 
needling Fig-tree. I enclose a leaf, and should 
like to know the name. The tree Is now about 


rubbish, with the soil when replanting. Its 
roots should also be confined to a certain 
area, say 3 feet by 3 feet, and 2$ feet in 
depth. A barrier in the form of a mass 
of brick rubbish and old mortar 1 foot in 
width and 3 feet in depth, or otherwise a 
41-inch brick wall, should be provided to 
confine the roots to the area named. The 
base may consist of concrete, slates, or 
paving stones, the object in providing one 
or the other being to prevent the roots 



Flowering shoot oj Spircea Aitchisoni . 


8 feet high, against a wall, fine foliage, but 
no fruit. It ie about three years old. Should 
it now or in spring be grafted?—B. Choysdale. 

[The best thing to do with the seedling 
Fig, which does not require to be grafted 
with another variety, is to lift it and 
shorten back the strongest of the roots, 
doing this towards the end of the present 
month. To prevent it making strong 
growth again, which is the cause of the 
tree being unfruitful, mix a good quan¬ 
tity of calcareous matter, such as lime¬ 


going down into the subsoil. Concrete is 
the most durable and effectual. This need 
not be more than 5 inches thick, but 
whatever is used a G-inch layer of drain¬ 
age material, consisting of brick-bats, with 
finer material on top, should be provided 
in addition, to ensure thorough drainage. 
The drainage is best covered with whole 
turves, Grass side down when put in, 
which keeps the fine particles of soil from 
working in amongst and choking it. We 
cannot name the variety without the fruit.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SPIRiEA AITCHISONI. 

This vigorous-growing plant Is a native 
of Afghanistan, and has been known in 
this country for about twenty years. It 
will reach a height of from 12 feet to 
15 feet, and is easily recognised by its 
large, glossy, pinnate leaves and enormous 
terminal panicles of white flowers. On 
vigorous shoots the inflorescences are 
often each from 18 inches to 24 Inches long 
and 1 foot in diameter at the base. It is 
closely allied to Spirtea Lindleyana, in 
which the leaves are coarser and the 
flowers cream-coloured. For further notes 
re the shrubby Spirceas see our issue of 
February 28th, 1914 (p. 138). 


HYDRANGEAS. 

When the word Hydrangea Is used, in 
nine cases out of ten the common kind, 
or one of its several varieties, is in¬ 
tended. This, however, by no means ex¬ 
hausts the list of Hydrangeas, as some 
fifteen species are named in the “ Kew 
Hand List,” and since that work was pub¬ 
lished several more have been intro¬ 
duced from China. While most of the 
members of the genus are natives either 
of China or Japan, a few come from 
North America. 

U. horten si s is the most popular 
kind, and where quite hardy it is one of 
Iho grandest of outdoor shrubs during the 
latter half of the summer aud in early 
autumn. In the south and west of Eng¬ 
land, particularly near the sea, it is seen 
to great advantage, but in many districts, 
even around London, if unprotected it can¬ 
not be depended upon, as the large 
terminal buds which contain the future 
flowers in embryo are frequently killed 
during the winter. As a pot or tub plant 
this Hydrangea is largely grown for the 
embellishment of the garden during the 
summer. Being deciduous these speci¬ 
mens may be wintered anywhere safe 
from frost. At that season they require 
only enough water to keep the soil moist. 
Hydrangeas are also grown in immense 
numbers by some of the market culti¬ 
vators, and a visit to Covent Garden 
during the season will reveal the high 
state of perfection attained in their cul¬ 
ture. Particularly striking, especially to 
the uninitiated, are the plants which, 
grown in comparatively small pots, carry 
each one enormous head of blossoms. 
They are obtained by striking cuttings in 
July or the first half of August, the stout 
shoots which, if left on the plants, could 
be depended upon to flower the following 
season being selected for the purpose. 
The fact that iu some districts Hydrangeas 
produce blue flowers has at one time or 
another aroused a good deal of contro¬ 
versy. The cause is frequently assigned 
to the presence of Iron in the soil, but this 
can scarcely be put down as conclusive. 
Watering with alum-water has in some 
cases yielded good results, while in others, 
instead of the blossoms being a true blue, 
they are of but the normal pink tint 
spoilt. Some of the trade growers, how¬ 
ever, seem to have solved the matter, and 
two preparations now on the market, 
" Azure" and “ Cyanol,” can, if the in¬ 
structions are carefully followed, be de¬ 
pended upon to give satisfaction. 

The varieties of Hydrangea hortensis. 
which are exceedingly numerous, may be 
divided into two classes; firstly, those 
which have come to us from China and 
Japan, and secondly those which have 
been obtained from seed in Europe, prin¬ 
cipally by two French raisers. Of those 
from the Far East may be mentioned 
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nigra, or eyanoclada, with very dark, 
almost black, stems, and massive heads of 
blossoms; Mariesi, whose mauve-pink 
blossoms are of an immense size, but 
limited to a scattered few around the out¬ 
side of the head or cluster; Veitchi, a 
counterpart of the preceding, but with 
white flowers; and Thomas Hogg, Intro¬ 
duced from Japan many years ago by way 
of the United States. The flowers are 
white, and it has long been popular as a 
market plant, but it is now to a certain 
extent superseded by some of the newer 
varieties. Some Japanese forms, which 
are botanically classed as varieties of H. 
hortensis, differ therefrom in a marked 
manner. In these the flowers are produced 
from the side buds ns well as the ter¬ 
minal one, therefore should this latter be 
killed the display of blossoms will never¬ 
theless be a good one. The best known 
of these is Lindleyi, or rosea alba, as it 
is sometimes called. This will flower 
freely in the shape of neat bushes about a 
couple of feet high. The small fertile 
blossoms are blue, while the large sterile 
ones are arranged in an irregular manner 
around the outside of the cluster. These 
sterile flowers are, when first expanded, 
nearly white, but they soon become more 
or less flushed with red. The brighter 
colouring often takes the form of a band 
around the margin of each petal. The 
others of this section are acuminata, a 
larger grower than the preceding, and 
stellata flore pleno, which has small, 
pointed sepals in the centre of the flower. 
Of the varieties raised within recent 
years on the Continent especial mention 
may be made of Mine. E. Mouiltere, which 
w r as given an Award of merit in 1910, 
and has since become exceedingly popular 
as a market plant; and Ornement, that 
was also honoured at the same time. Since 
then Lilie Mouillfcre and Radiant have 
gained similar awards. 

Hydrangea panjculata is not well 
known, but its variety grandiflora stands 
in i>opularity next to H. hortensis itself. 
The typical kind forms a large, bold¬ 
growing shrub, in Japan often a small 
tree. The panicles of flowers are pyra¬ 
midal In shape and consist mainly of small 
fertile ones. The large, sterile blossoms, 
which are limited to a scattered few, are, 
when first expanded, creamy-white, but 
afterwards become suffused with pink. 
The form known as grandiflora was, I 
believe, introduced from .Japan by way of 
the Petrograd Botanic Garden. At all 
events it was distributed by M. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, as a new plant in 1800. In this 
the large pyramidal-shaped heads consist 
almost entirely of sterile blooms closely 
[wicked together. At first they are nearly 
white and then become suffused with red. 
In order to obtain very large blooms the 
plants must be pruned back early in the 
year, and only a few clusters allowed to 
develop. Occasional doses of manure- 
water should be given during the grow¬ 
ing period. This Hydrangea (grandi¬ 
flora) is largely grown in pots, immense 
numbers being sent to this country from 
Holland for the purpose. In the open 
ground where it is quite hardy it forms 
a delightful shrub, which is at its best in 
the month of August. 

Other less knowm species of Hydrangea 
a re : — 

Hydrangea auborescens.— A vigorous- 
growing bush 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
whose flattened clusters of fertile flowers 
are of a greenish-white tint. They are 
freely borne in July and 'August. This 
*j>ecies, which is a native of North 
America, would be scarcely worthy of 
mention here but for a variety which has 
recently made its appearance. This is 


grandiflora, in which the flow r er-heads 
are composed of large, sterile, pure white 
blossoms. It is quite hardy and in every 
way a most desirable shrub. I have been 
informed that there is a considerable de¬ 
mand for it in nurseries. 

Hydrangea petiolaris, also known as 
II. volubilis. This differs markedly 
from all the others herein mentioned in 
being of a strictly climbing habit. It 
ascends trees or walls by means of aerial 
roots in the same maimer as Ivy. In a 
native state in Japan it is said to reach 
the tops of the highest trees. The leaves 
are heart-shaped and the flattened corymbs 
are produced in June. They consist 
mainly of small, fertile blossoms, the 
large, sterile ones being limited to a 
scattered few on the outside of the corymb. 
It is a pretty and distinct wall plant that 
will flower well with a northern exposure. 
At Kew it is very effective when allowed 
to ramble oyer an upturned tree-stump. 

Hydrangea quercifolia.— A native of 
the Southern United States, this species 
is less hardy than some of the others. The 
large lobed leaves form a very dis¬ 
tinguishing feature. The flowers, which 
are borne in erect panicles, are white at 
first, becoming reddish afterwards. They 
are produced throughout the summer. 

Hydrangea radiata. —This species, 
also known as H. nivea, is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the intense silvery whiteness of 
the undersides of the leaves. When 
stirred by the wind the effect is very 
striking. It is a North American species 
related to H. arborescens. The flowers 
are not showy, the foliage being the most 
attractive feature. 

Hydrangea Sargentiana.— An Award 
of merit was given to this distinct 
Hydrangea at the International Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1912. It is of, a stout, sturdy 
habit, and is remarkable for its very large 
heart-shaped leaves, and the fact that the 
young shoots are thickly clothed with 
stiff scale-like bristles and hairs. The 
flowers, which are borne in the latter 
part of the summer, are not particularly 
showy, the large, pinkish, sterile ones 
being limited to a scattered few. It is a 
native of China and is more tender than 
some of the others. 

The above by no means exhausts the 
list of Hydrangeas, but the principal ones 
have been referred to. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bignonia radicans in Scotland.—With 
early October the scarlet, trumpet-shaied 
blooms of Bignonia radicans are usually 
in evidence, but owing to the vagaries of 
the present season it is questionable 
whether the buds will expand before they 
are nipped by frost. The plant is very 
useful for walls, and as it adheres in a 
similar way to Ivy no attention is required 
in the way of. nailing and tying. B. 
radicans succeeds best in a southerly ex¬ 
posure, and when it can be thus accom¬ 
modated it is of vigorous growth. While 
usually quite hardy, this Bignonia in ex¬ 
ceptionally severe winters may be cut 
over by frost to the ground line, but it 
always breaks away freely again in 
spring. It appreciates a good holding soil 
and resents any disturbance in the near 
neighbourhood of its roots.— K. Bright. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus.—The bright 
weather experienced during September 
has favoured this pretty Chinese shrub, 
which is liable to be injured during severe 
Vinters. It forms a rather spreading 
bush, usually from 3 feet to 5 feet in 
height. The flowers, borne in clusters 
from the axils of the uppermost leaves, 
are of a bright violet-blue, and being very 
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numerous a siiecimen when in full bloom 
is a very pleasing feature. It thrives best 
in an open, well-drained loam, and in a 
sheltered spot fully exposed to the sun. 
On the slopes of the Coombe Wood 
Nursery this Caryopteris used to do well. 
It was, I believe, first introduced by 
Robert Fortune, but would appear to 
have been lost to cultivation, or nearly 
so, till sent home by Charles Maries some 
thirty-five years ago, when travelling in 
China and Japan. There is a variety 
alba, but it is far less attractive than the 
ordinary form. Cuttings of the young¬ 
growing shoots put into sandy soil in a 
close-shaded frame root freely.—K. R. W. 

The 8ervice-tree (Pyrus Sorbus).—I saw 
a beautiful little bit of panelling the other 
day made of thoroughly well seasoned 
boards of the pyriformis variety of the 
above, and the width of the boards seemed 
to indicate that the tree had attained a 
very considerable sizer It is a very hand¬ 
some wood, and one of the hardest known, 
but very seldom seen in England. Of the 
two varieties, bearing respectively Apple 
and Pear-shaped fruit, the habit of the 
trees would seem to resemble the fruit 
from which they are named, the one in¬ 
clined to spread as an Apple, the other, 
more erect in growth, as a standard Pear. 
The latter, from its habit of growth, its 
medium height, and very handsome 
foliage, would make a good town tree, only 
when it comes to maturity and begins to 
fruit freely the shedding of this in quan¬ 
tity would mean a messy business for 
roadway and pavement. It is said that it 
comes much more quickly into fruit if 
worked on the Mountain Ash, but I am in¬ 
clined to think this may be detrimental to 
its longevity. Of the two large trees of 
this Pyrus I have known, one on its own 
roots still exists, but the other, a grafted 
tree, snapped clean off just below the 
ground in a strong wind, although grow¬ 
ing in a skeltered position.—E. B. S., 
Hardunch. 

Calophaca wolgariea. — This little- 
known shrub, belonging to the Legumi- 
nos®, has been in cultivation upwards of 
150 years, but never appears to have been 
planted extensively. In a state of Nature 
it occupies dry hillsides in south-eastern 
Russia, where it is said to grow from 
3 feet to 6 feet high. Here it is usually 
less than 3 feet high, but is rarely found 
on its own roots, plants being grafted upon 
Laburnum vulgare or Caragana arbor¬ 
escens, and usually on stems several feet 
high. The reason for grafting has prob¬ 
ably arisen through seedlings being rather 
difficult to grow' in the early stages. If 
they are carefully watered, however, and 
placed in an airy frame until the wood 
begins to harden a little they can be saved. 
The best position for plants on their own 
roots is a place in the rock garden ex¬ 
posed to full sun. Loamy soil should be 
given, and the plants be so placed that 
their roots may run between large stones 
or pieces of rock. The yellow, Pea-shaped 
blossoms are borne in good-sized racemes 
during early summer.—D. 

Plptanthus tomentosus.—Can anyone who 
hae tried Piptanthus tomentosus in the North 
of England or in Scotland inform me if it is 
hardier than P. nepalensis, which is often 
badly cut in severe winters, and is occasion¬ 
ally killed. 1 know that it ie grown success¬ 
fully in some Scottish gardens, but it is not 
hardy with me. The newer P. tomentoeus 
will be an acquisition if. as we are informed, 
it is hardier.—S. Arnott. 

Hypericum polyphyllum. — This is still 
(October 9th) in full bloom, the flowers large 
compared with the plant. It soon spreads if 
planted in a sunny position in sandy, well- 
drained soil, and is very easily propagated, all 
that is necessary being to put a stone or a 
little soil over the trailing stems, which will 
then root quite easily. This is better than pro¬ 
pagation from seed, which is often very slow 
in germinating. N. L. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DAFFODILS NEAR WATER. 

One of the best places for the Daffodil 1 
race is near water, where the soil is often 
deep and moist and just the kind they 
thrive in. In the woods they are at 
home, but the soil there is not often so 
deep or fertile. The one in the illustra¬ 
tion— mostly Emperor — planted many 
years ago has done well indeed without 
attention. Where a stream passes through 
woodland it offers a good place to plant, as 
in that rase in addition to good soil and 
moisture there is the shade, giving a 
longer bloom. In that case, too, the ; 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ANNUALS AS TOT PLANTS. 
Throughout the winter and spring 
months everyone who possesses a glass¬ 
house endeavours to maintain a display 
of bloom and grow a number of suitable 
plants for the house. In the present 
article I shall mention a few showy 
annuals that will thrive in pots, and pro¬ 
duce a wealth of bloom, if given ordinary 
care and attention. No great heat is re¬ 
quired, a cold frame and cool greenhouse 
being quite sufficient. 

Clakkias of the elegans class are 
among the best annuals for pots. A good 
selection would include Scarlet Beauty, a 
double variety with brilliant salmon- 
scarlet flowers. Salmon-scarlet is another 
of equal merit, and perhaps the brightest 



season will furnish suitable plants. The 
i Snapdragons have of late years become 
| very popular. Nelrose is a splendid 
acquisition. 

Schiz anthuses are admirably adapted 
for growing in pots, particularly the 
grandiflora hybrids, Wisetonensis, and 
other noted strains. They are of easy cul- 
: ture, and for a spring display the seed 
I should be sown in August or September, 
the same remarks applying to the other 
| plants quoted. 

Sowing the seed.— This should be sown 
I in pans of light soil, with the exception of 
Mignonette, which must be sown in the 
I>ots in which it is intended to flower. In 
this case the soil must be made firm and 
three or four plants will be sufficient for 
a pot 6 inches in diameter. The seed 
should be sown thinly and then, w’hen 
germination has taken place, those seed¬ 
lings not needed may be removed. The 
other annuals mentioned are potted off 
singly into GO-sized i>ots, and placed in a 
cold frame near the glass. When these 
are filled with roots the largest plants may 
be placed in (1-inch pots and the smaller 
examples in 5-inch pots. The ordinary 
compost, such as good loam and leaf- 
rnould, is employed, no artificial manure 
being given or the growth wdll be too 
sappy and liable to damp, especially 
during December and January. Cool 
treatment must be the keynote through¬ 
out their career, and the frames or house 
must be ventilated freely in favourable 
weather. Careful watering is needed, and 
wdieu the pots are full of roots cure must 
be taken to prevent the plants suffering 
from dryness. As growth advances each 
specimen ought to be neatly staked, and 
for one of average dimensions a single 
stick will suffice. When they are taken 
into the greenhouse the plants should be 
kept as near the glass as possible, and as 
the days lengthen alternate waterings of 
clear w T ater and w T eak liquid manure will 
be of considerable benefit. 

Other annuals, such as Stocks, etc., will 
occur to the observant grower, but the cul¬ 
ture is on similar lines. No amateur need 
fear growing any of the above. Few 
plants give such a generous return for a 
modest outlay. Sadox. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dividing Strelitzia Reginee. —I shall be 
grateful if you will give me information, 
through the medium of your paper, as to the 
best means of dividing a plant of Strelitzia 
Regiute so as to get new plants without 
destroying the original one? I have a plant 
of above which is about seven years old, and 
it has increased so much I think it should be 
divided, but am not sure how this should be 
done, or at what time of year? It is just 
coming into flower now.—M. T. A. T.. Ashford. 


k Daffodils by 


Snakes’-lieads should come in well. In ex- 
I>osed ground their bloom lasts too short a 
time. 


The Prostrate Rosemary.—It is a pity that 
this is not absolutely hardy. At times one is 
disposed to think it will be a long-lived plant 
in oertain positions, but, unfortunately, a 
hard winter intervenes and shatters one’s 
hopes. In some districts it will survive the 
winter, while in others it is safer to keep a 
plant or two under glass to replace those out¬ 
side in the event of their succumbing to the 
winter. This is easily done, as cuttings strike 
readily.— 8. Arnott. 

Micromerla amcena.—This is not often seen 
in the rock garden, but it is very pleasing with 
its pale lilac flowers and its fragrant foliage. 
It growB well in a retaining wall, seems to like 
a hot position, and soon makes a nice, com¬ 
pact little clump. It is nearly related to the 
Thymes, and, like them, it seems to appreciate 
lime in the soil. It is easily propagated from 
cuttings.—N. L. 

Saxlfraga Zeleborl.—This is one of the 
numerous hybrid silver Saxifrages. It throws 
up neat spires of white flowers faintly spotted 
with red. There are too many of these silver 
Saxifraces, but S. Zelebori may be grown 
where a good collection is desired.—S. Arnott. 


the waterside. 


of all the Clarkias. Firefly is a vivid 
rose-crimson, and there are numerous 
others worth growing. 

Salpiglossis. — These have funnel- 
shaped flowers which are beautifully 
veined. A reliable mixed strain would 
give general satisfaction. 

Scabious are coming plants for pots, 
and as they can be procured in various 
colours are sure to be popular when their 
value is more fully recognised. 

Mignonette is always admired because 
of its delicate and pleasing perfume. A 
good variety, such as Machet, with its 
sturdy, dense spikes of dark-red flowers, 
should be chosen. Giant Red is also re¬ 
commended, while there are both white 
and yellow forms for those whose fancy 
lies in this direction. 

Antirrhinums, although not really 
annuals, are excellent for greenhouse 
decoration during the winter and early 
spring months. Seed sown early in the 


[You do not say whether your plant of 
Strelitzia is growing in a pot or tub, or 
planted out. If in a pot or tub dividing 
may be more readily carried out than if 
planted in the ground, though the actual 
operation is about the same. f The plant 
should be turned out of the pot, and suffi¬ 
cient of the soil carefully removed to 
trace the shoots to their base and see if 
they have formed independent roots of 
their own. As this will probably be the 
case, they must be separated from the 
parent with a long knife or some other- 
cutting instrument. This must be care¬ 
fully done, in order not to injure the 
young roots in any way, and at the same 
time leave the main or central shoot as 
little disturbed as i>ossible. The separated 
offsets may then be potted, the size of the 
pots selected depending upon the amount 
of roots attached to the offsets. When 
this is done the plants should be watered 
and stood in a house where they can be 
kept close and shaded till the roots take 
possession of the new soil. After this 
they must be given the same treatment as 
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for established plants, which in your case 
seems to have been very successful. The 
work should not be carried out now, 
March, April, or May being the best for 
the purpose.] 

Dipladenia bollviensis (Querist).— The 
flowers of this are much smaller than 
those of most of the garden varieties of 
Dipladenia. It will succeed in a cooler 
structure than most of the Dipladenias; 
indeed, it thrives remarkably well in the 
temperature of an intermediate-house. It 
is seen to considerable advantage as a 
rafter plant, while it will flower freely in 
pots 5 inches in diameter, the flexible 
stems being twined round a few sticks. 
The flowers, which are less open in 
character than in most of the garden 
forms, are each about a couple of inches 
in diameter and in colour pure white, the 
interior of the throat bright orange. It 
first flowered in 1866. Dipladenia 
boliviensis may be readily struck from 
cuttings put in during the spring and 
summer months. A compost made up of 
loam, peat, and sand will suit it. It is 
less liable to be attacked by insect pests 
than those Dipladenias whose leaves are 
hairy and thin in texture. 

Tapeionltes Carolina.—I have not met 
with this pretty Gesneraceous plant for 
some time. Possibly, however, it may in 
some cases at least be grown under the 
name of Sunningia barb a ta, which is, I 
believe, regarded by botanists as the 
correct one, though it was long known by 
that at the head of this note. It does not 
form a solid tuber as so many Gesnerads 
do, but the root-system is of a fibrous 
nature, so that it must not at any time be 
dried off. The stem reaches a height of a 
foot or more, the leaves deep green on the 
upper surface and purplish beneath. The 
flowers, borne in twos or threes from the 
axils of the leaves on the upper part of 
the stem, are creamy-white with a suspi¬ 
cion of green. In shape they are tubular 
with a very contracted mouth, which is 
turned abruptly upwards, the middle of 
the tube being much inflated, thus giving 
a very singular appearance to the flower, 
which is heightened by the silky hairs 
which clothe it. It flowers during the 
autumn months.—W. T. 

Nursery work.—Times are not particu¬ 
larly bright in the market trade in this 
country just now, but it is to be hoped we 
shall never share the fate of the like trade 
in Belgium. One hears of the enemy be¬ 
ing placed in the packing-sheds, not so 
much to prevent anything in the shape of 
plants going away, perhaps, as to see that 
their destination is, according to that 
power, correct. We are told of firing cost¬ 
ing as much as £17 a truckload, and as 
one grower of our acquaintance uses twice 
such quantity a day it will be seen that 
the cost Is a gigantic item. But with 
Orchids, Palms, Aspidistras, and the like 
in millions it seems to be a question of 
losing the lot or making a tremendous 
effort to save them in the hope of better 
times coming shortly. This side of the 
water the only things visible to the eye 
in our trade gardens are an unusual crop 
of weeds and a scarcity of men. The 
winter, however, that w T e are about to 
face is more than likely to be one of con¬ 
siderable worry.—H. 

Retarded Lilies.—Some of the most useful 
Lilies are the forms of Lilium longiflorum, 
which, to have in flower now and during 
the summer, must be retarded. They are 
mostly products of Japan, and can be ob¬ 
tained fairly reasonably from those in the 
trade. Pot fairly deep in 6-inch pots, and 
leave room on the surface for top-dreseing. 
As Boon as potted, place' them in cool frame 
and cover rather deeply with fibre till the 
spikes move, then take to a oool-house. A few 
or the strongest may have a little warmth, 
the others being left in the frame to extend 
the season of blooming.—E. H. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE BEST BREAD. 

In “The Digestibility of Bran,” Dr. Hind- 
hede gives the results of his research and 
experiments on the question whether we 
should eat wholemeal bread, made of 
flour containing the bran, or of the fine 
flour, from which the bran has been re¬ 
moved. He says that the crux of the 
matter is, whether the bran can be 
digested by the human organs, and this is 
a question not easily answered, as many 
other food experts, whom he has carefully 
followed and whose remarks he copiously 
quotes, have previously admitted. A loaf 
made from coarse bran (grit) alone was 
absolutely rejected by those who tried it. 
The results obtained from more finely- 
ground bran were more encouraging. Dr. 
Hindhede states that in bread the two con¬ 
stituents which are of the greatest im¬ 
portance are albumen and the carbo¬ 
hydrates. It is of great importance, 
again, not only what the food contains, 
but how much the human organism is able 
to digest and assimilate. Dr. Hindhede’s 
experiments have brought out to his satis¬ 
faction that man Is able to digest 70 per 
cent, of the organic substance contained in 
bran—namely, 40 per cent, of the albu¬ 
men and 75 per cent, of the carbohydrates. 
This refers to the very coarsely-ground 
meal. When the meal is ground more 
finely its digestibility is increased by 6 per 
cent. 

Under the general name of carbo¬ 
hydrates are included several sub¬ 
stances :—starch, pentoses, “ hemizellu- 
lose,”* and cellulose. Dr. Hindhede set 
himself to study each of those separately. 
Sugar he includes under starch; he 
doubts whether sugar exists as a separate 
ingredient in flour, or whether it is not 
rather devt loped in the process of break¬ 
ing up. Many details and tables are given 
in this pamphlet, which should be of great 
Interest to the expert, but into which I 
cannot enter. But I note a few of Dr. 
Hindhede’s conclusions. Taking the re¬ 
sults as a whole, he feels justified in stat¬ 
ing that the digestibility of the carbo¬ 
hydrates is greatly furthered by the fine 
grinding, so much so that he cannot trace 
any perceptible difference between the 
finely-ground wholemeal and that which 
has been passed through a sieve. It may be 
taken for granted that the starch is en¬ 
tirely digested in the finely-ground meal, 
whereas from 5 per cent, to 6 per cent, is 
lost in the coarse. Turning to the eco¬ 
nomic aspect of the question, Dr. Hind¬ 
hede finds that it is distressingly wasteful 
not to use the bran for human food .—The 
Vegetarian Messenger. 


SOME BELGIAN WATS. 

Bblgian pureb.— Cook 2 lb. of Brussels Sprouts 
in boiling water. Take them out, drain them, 
and toss them in butter for five minutes, 
sprinkle them with a teaspoonful of flour, and 
then oook them in gravy or meat extract and 
water. Boil fast over a good fire, and keep 
the lid of the saucepan on so that they may 
remain green. Pass them through the sieve, 
leave them in ten minutes, bind the mixture 
with the yolks of three eggs, a pint of milk, 
then at the last minute one dessertspoonful 
of butter for each pint and a half of eoup. 

Ambassador soup.—A pint and a half of either 
fresh Peas or of dried Peas that have been 
soaked for six hours in cold water; a Leek, 
and three Onions chopped finely. Simmer till 
the Peas are tender, then pose all through the 
sieve. Well wash some Sorrel and chop it, 
and add as much as will be to your taste. 
In another pan cook five tableepoonfuls of 
llice, and add that to your soup. Simmer up 
again, stirring it very well. This soup Bhould 
be of a green colour. 

The soldibrs’ vegetable soup (eight to ten 
persons).—Peel 3 lb. of Potatoes. Put them in 

* By “ Hemizellulose" Dr. Hindhede refers to a decom¬ 
position product intermediate between fibrous cellulose and 
starch. 


a large pot with all the vegetables that you 
can find, according to the season. ^ In the 
winter you will take four heads of Celery, four 
Leeks, two Turnips, a Cabbage, two Unions, 
pepper and salt, two pennyworth of bones, and 
about 5i quarts of water. Let it all boil for 
three hours, taking oare to add water so as 
to keep the quantity at 5 quarts. Bub all the 
vegetables through a tammy, crushing them 
well, and let them boil up again for at least 
another hour. The time allotted for the first 
and second cookings is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. 

TteF.g sodp. —Cut up two Onions and fry them 
till they are brown, you need not use butter— 
claimed fat will do very well. Clean your 
DeekB, washing them well, cut them in pieces 
and fry them also; add any other vegetables 
that you have, two medium-sized Potatoes, 
pepper, salt, and a little water. Let all 
simmer for three houra, and pass through a 
line sieve. Let there be more Leeks than other 
vegetables so that their flavour predominates. 

Flemish Carrots.—T ake some young Carrots, 
wash and brush them as tenderly as you 
would an infant, then simmer them till tender 
in butter, with pepper and salt, when cooked, 
a raw them to tne side of the lire and pour in 
some cream to make a good sauce. If you 
cannot use cream, take milk with the yolk of 
an egg instead, and stir it. To thicken for 
use, add a pinch of sugar and some chopped 
Parsley. 

Celery au lard. —Take 1 lb. of Celery, cut oil 
the green tope, cut the stems into pieces 
2 inches to 3 inches long; put into boiling salted 
water, and oook till tender. Take j lb. of 
Potatoes, peel and slice, and add to the Celery, 
so that both will be oooked at the same 
moment. Strain and place on a flat fireproof 
dish. Prepare some fat shoes of bacon, toast 
them till crisp in the oven; pour the melted 
baoon fat over the Celery and Potato, adding 
a dash of vinegar, and place the rashers on 
the top. Serve hot. 

Lbeks a la Liegboisb. —Take enough Leeks to 
make the size of dish required ; if they are 
very thick, cut in two, lengthwise; cut on the 
green tops, leaving only tne blanched pieces 
of stalk; put them into boiling salted water 
and cook thoroughly about one hour; strain, 
and dish neatly on a fish drainer. Have ready 
some hard boiled eggs; shell them, cut in two, 
and place round the Leeks. Serve hot with 
melted butter, or cold with mayonnaise sauce. 

Cooked Lettuce. —Very often you will find 
that you cannot use all your Lettucea 
mat they have begun to bolt and are no good 
for salad. This is the moment to cook them. 
Discard any bad leaves and wash the others 
carefully. Boil them for twelve minutes, laae 
them ofl the lire, drain them, and dry them in 
a clean cloth so as to get rid of all the water. 
Mince them finely, then put them into a sauce¬ 
pan with a lump of butter, pepper and salt. 
Stir till they begin to turn colour, then put 
m a thimbleful of flour melted in milk. Stir 
constantly, and if the vegetable becomes dry, 
moisten with more flour and milk. Let it 
simmer for a quarter of an hour, and turn it 
out as a vegetable with meat. 

Spinach a la braconniere. —Cook 2 lb. of well- 
washed Spinach; drain it, and pass it through 
a sieve; or, failing a sieve, chop it very finely 
with butter, pepper and salt. Do not add 
milk, but let it remain somewhat firm. Make 
a thick bechamel sauce, sufficient to take up 
a quarter of a pound of grated Gruyere, and, 
if you wish, stir in the yolk of a raw egg. 
Lay in a circular dish i lb. of minced 
ham, pour round it the thick white sance L 
ctUvi round that again the hot Spinach. This 
makes a pretty dish and it is not costly. 

A dish op Haricot Beans.— Put the Haricots 
to eoak for six hours in cold water. Boil them 
in water with one Carrot, one Onion, salt, two 
Cloves, and a good pinch of dried Herbs. 
Drain ofl the liquor from the Harioots. Chop 
up a ShaUot, and fry it in butter, add your 
Haricots, with pepper and salt and Tomato 
purge. Stir well, and serve with minced 
Parsley scattered at the top. 

Flemish Endive. —Choose twelve Endivee that 
are short and neat, cut ofl the outside leaves 
and pare the bottom, wash them in plenty 
of water, and oook them in simmering water 
for three minutes. Then take them from the 
water and place them in a weU-buttered fry¬ 
ing-pan, dust them with salt and also with a 
pinch of sugar. Add the juice of half a 
Demon, and rather lees than a pint of water. 
Place the pan on the fire for two or three 
minutes to start the cooking, then cover it 
closely, and finish the cooking by placing it m 
the oven for fifty minutes. Take out the 
Endives and put them in the vegetable dieh, 
and pour over them the liquor in which they 
have been cooked. This liquor is improved by 
being reduced, and when off the fire by having 
a smaU piece of butter added to it. The above 
recipe can be used for Chicory as weU as for 

—The Belgian Oook Book. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—New Edition, ISth, revised, with description* 
Of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, lSs .; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Qf all Booksellers or from the offies 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SOME IDEAS OB’ THE WILD 
GARDEN. 

1 have seen muny so-called wild gardens 
all more or less interesting, but the most 
beautiful natural garden I have seen was 
where the trees had plenty of room to 
develop and were really wild and natural, 
and, standing thinly, left opqn spots for 
masses of flowers, such its Narcissi, 
Seillas, Lily of the Valley, Foxgloves, 
Evening Primroses, and other things that 
speedily become naturalised, Including 
Ferns and Mosses. One large wild garden 
that I remember was an immense hill 
many acres in extent on the outskirts of a 
nobleman’s grounds, and commonly called 


the Medlar, and in the southern counties 
the Fig also may be introduced, and the 
Mulberry have an open space on a turf 
base to itself. E. H. 


JAPANESE STONECROP (SEDUM 
SIEBOLDI) AND CLEMATIS MME. 

| BARONNE VEILLARD. 

I am very fond of this Stonecrop, which 
is so often neglected. They say the 
I slugs eat it, and I do not wonder at them 
liking such a good plant. To make sure 
I of it and keep off the slugs and other 
| enemies I put it into pots or vases. In that 
way it certainly looks well throughout the 
, summer, but flowers well only about the 
end of September or early October. Near 
the pot containing the Stonecrop grows the 


precisely the same manner. Seedlings, 
however, always seem to me to give the 
finer flowers, and, given a little heat in 
their earlier stages, I think they make 
more satisfactory plants.—K irk. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Butterfly Violet (Viola Papilio).— 
A friend gave me a few seedlings of this, 
and these have thriven well and have 
given me so many self-sown seedlings that 
I think I may look upon it as a per¬ 
manent occupant of my garden. Friends 
who visit my garden, and who are wor¬ 
shippers of rounded form and sym¬ 
metrically-arranged colouring, smile at 
my liking for Viola Papilio. The colour 
is bright, while it comes in very early in 



Sedum Sieboldi in a vase , with Clematis round the base. 


by the neighbours, who were allowed free 
access to it, the Walnut-tree Hill, because 
in the past many Walnut-trees had been 
growing upon it. Many other trees had 
from time to time been introduced, in¬ 
cluding a few” solitary specimens of Apples 
and other fruits for the sake of their 
flowers, and they flourished so well that 
it might lead some observant person, after 
thinking the matter over, to plant a 
garden of fruits as a wilderness. That 
would be very interesting, and, I think, 
profitable. The garden I am thinking of 
was intersected by walks and drives more 
or less in pleasant curves to meet the in¬ 
equalities of the ground, and rustic seats 
were placed about in shady places, so that 
the visitors might rest. If it is possible 
to introduce fruit-trees into the wild 
garden, do not crowd them as they are in 
far too many orchards, but give each space 
enough to do its best. The Quince and 
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Clematis Mmc. Baronne Veillard, a wreath 
of which is trained round the base of the 
vase in which the Stonecrop is planted. 

W. 


Salvia patens.—The family of Salvias 
is a fairly comprehensive one, but it is 
questionable if any of them all is so at¬ 
tractive as S. patens. Blue flowers, that 
is, of a decided blue, are at no time too 
plentiful in the garden, and the deep and 
intense shade of this Salvia renders it a 
favourite wherever it is grown. From 
seeds sown in February of this year in 
slight heat plants are now blooming freely 
(September 2nd) and have been in flower 
for some considerable time. The plants 
are of a tuberous character, and when cut 
over by frost, if the tubers are wintered 
in a similar way to Dahlias, they can, like 
those plants, be started in heat in spring 
and propagated by means of cuttings in 


the year and goes on bloyming for many 
months. 

The Neapolitan Sowbread. —Some of 
my friends are worshippers of the big. 
modern Persian Cyclamens, but none of 
these handsome flowers will ever appeal 
to me as do the little shapely blooms of 
this one. The flowers of some of the 
Persian ones are big and awkward-look¬ 
ing, while the fringed varieties never 
attract me. I have a white as well as a 
rose-purple variety of Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum. The flowers do not exhaust its 
beauties, as before they go off the prettily- 
marbled leaves appear. A little addition 
to its attractions is given by the way the 
seed-pods curl down to the ground in cork¬ 
screw fashion. I grow this Sowbread in 
loam, some leaf-soil, and a little old 
broken mortar, in semi-shade. 

Geranium cinereum. — Although its 
proper flowering time is over this is again 
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in bloom. This plant was put into a 
border to await a more convenient season 
for putting it into the rock garden. There 
it has remained for a year or so, and has 
been quite happy. In the border it is in 
loam, but another plant in the rod garden 
has a compost of loam with about a fourth 
of leaf-soil, and a similar proportion of 
sand. It is thriving in both cases and 
friends who possess moraines have it 
doing well there also. 

The Cornish Heath. —Many people 
have an idea that all the Heaths require 
peat, but the Cornish Heath (Erica 
vagans) does not apparently call for such 
fare. I had to grow it in a light, dry- 
loam, from having no peat when it came 
to hand. It has never looked back and 
has kept on giving a number of its pretty 
sprays of bright purple-red flowers. A 
distinct feature is the projecting stamens. 

Senkcio Clivorum. —This is hardly a 
plant for a small garden, being best suited 
for the wild garden or for a roomy place 
where big-leaved plants can be grouped. 
The flowers are of a good orange, but, In 
my opinion, are a little too ragged-look¬ 
ing. This, however, is, I suppose, a 
matter of opinion. It does not like a dry 
place or dry weather. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

NOTES ON LILIES. 

Some members of this fine family are so 
dependent on the nature of the soil and 
atmospheric conditions that success with 
thejn is very problematical. Take that 
lovely vatiety Krameri, for instance. In 
how many gardens would it be found in a 
thriving condition? There are, however, 
happily, kinds that are so reliable that 
they scarcely seem to need culture. Just 
put them in ordinary garden soil, and so 
long as it is fairly well drained they will 
yearly yield the full measure of their 
beauty. The Tiger Lily, the Orange Lily, 
and the varieties of L. umbellatum and L. 
Thunbergianum can safely be taken in 
hand by those having had but little ex¬ 
perience in the culture of hardy flowers. 
They are good for the owners of gardens 
of limited area and limited means who 
cannot afford costly experiments, and they 
are valuable for those who have much 
ground to embellish. In groups in suit¬ 
able surroundings they are effective and 
may be made to play an important part in 
the embellishment of the outdoor garden. 
I have seen the Orange Lily used in this 
way among low'-growing shrubs and the 
effect was good. 

There are some species and among the 
finest of the family that are not difficult 
to please, but cannot be had in good con¬ 
dition and will not take on jierennial 
vigour if grown in the rough-and-ready 
way that suffices for the above-mentioned 
kinds. Such species as L. pardalinum, L. 
Hansoni, L. Szovitzianum, L. Humboldti, 
L. speciosum, L. Henryi, and L. superbum 
are not of difficult culture and will succeed 
very well where the soil is naturally suit¬ 
able without much trouble if the situation 
is chosen with a view to giving them the 
shelter which they enjoy under natural 
conditions. Where this natural advantage 
of soil is non-existent and the grower has 
to deal with a stiff or clayey soil, or a 
sandy, dry soil, he must piepare a rooting- 
medium for them. A light loam with a 
liberal addition of leaf-soil and a sprink¬ 
ling of peat will ensure the activity and 
lasting health of the roots. The soil 
should be taken out quite 18 inches deep, 
and wide in proportion to the number of 
bulbs to be planted. These Lilies cannot 
be treated as ordinary border plants. They 
must have happy little homes made for 
them where spring frosts, biting easterly 
aud rough winds cannot assail them. 


The Lilies are among the noblest of 
flowers in our gardens, excelling in stately 
beauty very many things that need the 
protection of glass and much care to in¬ 
duce health and free-flowering. The 
species here mentioned, fairly well known 
where hardy flowers are made a feature 
and,are in the hands of an expert, are 
seldom seen in the smaller garden of the 
amateur. This is a pity, and I would 
urge readers to try their hand with them. 
I would recommend L. pardalinum, L. 
speciosum, and L. Szovitzianum for a 
start. 

The Madonna Lily. — I have been 
watching this Lily in neighbouring gar¬ 
dens for some years past, and, so far from 
being enlightened, I am more than ever 
puzzled by its behaviour. I cannot in the 
least understand its eccentricities. I 
hardly'ever get a good spike, but over the 
hedge, in a cottager’s garden, without any 
special care, it blooms well and retains its 
foliage in full beauty. Within 100 yards 
in another garden there is the same 
failure, withered leaves before the flowers 
open, although the situation is open and 
the ground well cultivated, and yet, 
strange to say, in that same garden there 
is a clump which yearly gives a full idea 
of the decorative value of this Lily in 
exactly the same kind of soil, owing its 
origin to a couple of bulbs which were 
plaeed there accidentally. How is it possi¬ 
ble to account for such vagaries? This 
Lily is one of the puzzle plants of the 
flower garden. 

The Mabtagon Lily. — In this same 
garden there existed for some years some 
bulbs of the black Martagon. I say exist, 
for they did no more; they made about 
9 inches of growth annually and then 
shrivelled. The owner was puzzled, but 
the reason was obvious—the situation was 
exposed and the soil got very dry at times. 
I took several bulbs, one of which I 
planted oh the sloping edge of a small 
pond among coarse Grass and where over¬ 
hanging boughs gave shade and shelter 
from cold and rough winds. This I did 
three years ago, and this season it threw 
up a* strong flower-stem bearing twenty- 
four good blooms. Moisture at the roots 
with good drainage and shelter are essen¬ 
tial factors in the well-being of the Marta¬ 
gon Lily. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Caltonias.— The question is often asked 
at this time of the year whether the bulbs 
of Galtouias may be left in the ground or 
whether they should be lifted and stored 
away for spring planting. It is a question 
that admits of two answers: (1) If the 
soil be sandy or well drained, and the 
locality not too exposed, they may be 
safely left where they are with little or 
no protection. (2) If the locality be cold 
and the soil heavy and retentive, the only 
safe plan is to lift the bulbs by the end 
of October and store them in sand in a 
dry place, replanting towards the end of 
March. I have met with many people 
who, not having had much experience with 
these very charming Cape bulbs, have 
left them out all winter, only to find in the 
spring that they have succumbed. My 
own experiences with them prompt me to 
say that damp, perhaps, does as much 
harm as frost.— Townsman. 

Autumn sowing of hardy annuals.— Sow 
thinly early in September on clean, firm 
land either in shallow drills or broadcast. 
I prefer the drill method myself, because 
as soon as the little plants are seen, sur¬ 
face-thinning with a small hoe may begin, 
and during October, the weather being 
suitable, transplanting to blooming quar¬ 
ters may be done, the distance between the 


plants being not less than 4 inches, and 
more if required. If treated properly 
autumn sowing will give better results 
than spring sowing. There are a few things 
which, in my experience, do not trans¬ 
plant well. Shirley Poppies, for instance, 
are best sown thinly and left to flower on 
seed-bed. Any of the Californian or hardy 
annuals may be sown now. Among those 
may be mentioned Clarkia elegans, C. 
pulchella, and C. integripetala. The 
last is a double white variety good for 
cutting. Cornflowers in different colours, 
blue especially; Eschscholtzia Mandarin, 
good; Godetias in variety; Larkspurs 
branching; Virginian Stock; Nemophila 
insignis; Phacelia campanularia, a very 
dwarf, blue-flowered annual; Candytufts, 
various; Saponaria ealabrica, etc., do 
well sown in autumn.—E. H. 

Gladiolus bloom.— Noticing this year my 
beds of Gladioli I found that some—though 
not many—gave a second bloom from the 
same stem, which was very welcome, as 
most of the others had disappeared. As 
soon as the first flower went I wrote to 
Mr. Kelway, who replied as follows:— 

In reply to your note I hardly think 
there is a chance of getting a race of 
Gladioli that will throw up secondary 
blooms. As you know, when the spike 
of flowers is done It has taken the 
strength out of the corm, which 
shrivels, and next year’s corm is being 
formed underneath. As a rule, there¬ 
fore. the first corm has not sufficient 
vitality to send up another spike, and 
the second corm will not send out a 
bud until the coming season. There 
are,*as you are aware, sometimes side- 
shoots on the same stem, and some¬ 
times, also, two or more buds will 
shoot from the one corm, but we have 
no note of any one variety that does 
this more than another. If you re¬ 
quire a succession of flowers one of 
two things might be done :— (a) Plant¬ 
ing large (old) bulbs and small (young) 
bulbs in the same bed. The large 
bulbs will come into flower more 
quckly than the small bulbs. (b) 
Planting the same-sized bulbs at dif¬ 
ferent seasons—some earlier than 
others. 

—W. 

* Erodium corsicum. — The Corsican 
Heron’s Bill is proving a good acquisition 
to the rock garden or moraine. Although 
it blooms first in early summer it goes on 
for a long time, and even well into Sep¬ 
tember is giving some of its bright pink 
flowers above its soft, grey-green rounded 
leaves. It is valuable at this season, and 
well deserves a place on a sunny rockery 
or moraine. The conditions of the moraine 
appear to suit it well, and it is spreading 
there with some rapidity, although not in 
an aggressive way. Its height is given at 
about 4 inches, but this is rather much for 
a plant on the moraine, although it may 
be reached on rockwork. E. corsicum is 
increased by division or seeds and is quite 
hardy.—Ess. 

When the Virginia Creepers become a 
nuisance. — Perhaps no wall covering has 
had so great a popularity as Amjielopsis 
Veitchi. When it was first introduced 
people “ ran after it ” so to speak, because 
of its self - clinging quality, needing 
nothing in the way of support when once 
it got hold of brick-work or masonry. In¬ 
stead of this being a good quality, however, 
it has proved a nuisance in many places. 
We all know the charm of its autumnal 
tints, especially when the first frost sets 
its seal upon the leaves, but when the long 
shoots find their way into spouts, and on 
to the roofs of houses getting under the 
! slates and lifiing them, it is time to call 
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a halt in the progress of such a creeper. 
I have recently been interested in watch¬ 
ing painters trying to extricate a si>out 
from the masses of shoots that have taken 
entire possession of it, so much so that 
when rain came the water trickled down 
the walls of the house, rendering the bed¬ 
rooms damp. This is the time of the year 
when pruning of the Ainpelopsis should be 
undertaken, and it should be done in no 
half-hearted manner if one is to keep 
shoots within their proiier limits. When 
it over-runs the roof, and gets up to the 
chimney, it is time to take strong 
measures with such a creeper.— Townsman. 

Aster Cloudy Blue.—Mr. Ernest Ballard is 
giving us many good novelties among the 


at Monreith, the home of her gifted father, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. At Pollok the Lilies are 
generally thriving well, and a noble plant of 
Lilium Henryi was finely in bloom in the be¬ 
ginning of this month. It was planted in a 
partially shaded situation and was a picture 
of health and beauty. Tall, and giving a 
number of its handsome orange flowers, it was 
truly grand. The Orange Lilium speciosum. as 
it has been called, is well worth some trouble 
to secure as successful results as appear at 
Pollok.—8. A. 


HENRY’S LILY AND THE WAND 
FLOWER. 

Our most successful and picturesque bed 
in the flower-garden during the past sea¬ 
son has been formed of a bold group of 
Henry’s Lily in the centre, a group of the 
handsome Wand Flower beside it, and 


VEGETABLES. 

HOEING AND MULCHING. 

The destruction of weeds is, of course, the 
primary object of hoeing, but this neces¬ 
sary operation serves another purpose. It 
has been said that three hoeings are equal 
to a coat of manure, and although this 
may be an exaggeration, there is not the 
least doubt that the frequent loosening of 
the surface soil stimulates root action and 
is a protective agent against the effects of 
a prolonged drought. The loosening of 
the top soil seems to act in tw r o ways. It 
serves as a mulch, helping to retain mois¬ 
ture lower dowm, and absorbs atmospheric 



Flower-garden bed with Lilies dnd Wandflower (Sparaxis) in the centre , undergrowth of Verbenas. 


Michaelmas Daisies, and Cloudy Blue, sent out 
in 1913, is likely, to hold its own. It flowers 
about mid-September—rather later in the 
north—grows about 3J feet high, and its pyra¬ 
midal growth is so firm that it requires little, 
if any, support—a great merit in any plant. 
The large, semi-double flowers, of a delightful 
pale lavender-blue, are borne very freely.— 
S. A. 

Pentstemon Countess of Strathmore.—This 
is the name of an excellent white-flowered 
Pentstemon, with handsome spikes of large 
blooms. I know nothing of its origin, but it 
is very extensively grown in the Glasgow 
Parks, and, associated with other summer¬ 
flowering plants, makes a fine display. It is 
worth looking after by those who have a liking 
for the Pentstemon.—S. A. 

Lilium Henryi at Pollok.—At Pollok. Ren¬ 
frewshire, Lady Stirling-Maxwell has taken up 
the cultivation of Lilies with much success, 
and it will be interesting to observe whether 
they eventually succeed better at Pollok than 
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below a surface and edging of the finer 
Verbenas. It was varied in outline and 
pleasing in colour all the season almost. 


Asteriscus maritlmus.—One meets with 
this occasionally in exhibits of alpine flowers, 
and it is frequently ordered on account of its 
deep yellow flowers, and its rather trailing 
habit, but it is not safe to plant it except in 
warm gardens, and in the north it is not hardy 
enough to be worth trying.—S. Arnott. 


Are we going too fast?—The introduction 
of reputedly new things is growing out of 
bounds. It is true many Boon disappear be¬ 
cause they are not wanted, but what a waste 
of time, effort, and expense it is. The young 
amateur is the chief buyer of novelties, and 
when one is tired out and disgusted another 
takes his place. To raise and sell shoals of 
rubbish is of no benefit to gardening, as it is 
generally done by cutting prices.—E. H. 


moisture, this being very pronounced when 
heavy night dews come on the top of 
parching days. It is a common practice 
in market gardens, where in the case of 
large breadths of produce watering is im¬ 
practicable, to hoe every now and then, 
even if a weed cannot be seen. Some 
years ago when we experienced an ab¬ 
normally dry season and planted-out 
Chrysanthemums were, to a great extent, 
crippled, one market grower was stated to 
have saved his plants by hoeing the soil 
every week. I should not be surprised if 
this was the case. I have frequently 
noted how much better growing crops look 
when the soil is frequently stirred. To 
the amateur it may seem a waste of time 
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and strength to hoe when no weeds are to 
be seen, but he may rely on it that it pays. 
Unfortunately, there come seasons when 
the hoe is almost impotent. We are now 
passing through such a time. The late 
spring and early summer months were ex¬ 
tremely trying on account of the pro¬ 
longed drought, and now, when we would 
gladly see the surface dry, we are almost 
daily visited by thunderstorms with heavy 
rainfall. Keeping ground free from weeds 
is a tiresome affair, and involves the 
necessity for an extra amount of labour, 
which at the present time is not obtainable, 
most gardens being shorthanded. Weedy 
gardens in this country at the present time 
are probably more the rule than the ex¬ 
ception. 

Mulching is of great benefit in hot, dry 
years, especially when the soil readily 
parts with moisture. A great saving of 
labour in respect to watering is effected, 
and things do better when the roots are 
protected from the direct influence of the 
sun. The great drawback is the uncer¬ 
tainty of our summers; so far from mulch¬ 
ing being helpful under the weather con¬ 
ditions we have experienced of late, it 
would be in some cases detrimental. On 
the Continent bedding plants are generally 
mulched with short manure, but the sum¬ 
mers are usually drier than with us. A 
mulch of this kind would frequently pro¬ 
mote a very rank growth and would lessen 
effectiveness. A valuable mulch, and in a 
general way more suitable to things that 
do not need to be pushed into strong, 
rapid growth, consists of decayed leaf-soil, 
lawn sweepings, pea haulm, and gather¬ 
ings from the herbaceous border. This is 
a fine mixture, and not only does what is 
required in economising labour with the 
water-pot, but, dug in later on, per¬ 
manently improves the soil. Every scrap 
of this kind of material should be 
garnered in, kept for a year, and be well 
turned over in frosty weather, which will 
render it sweet and easy to use. 

J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Artificial manure for vegetables.— What 
artificial manure do you consider best as a 
substitute for stable-manure for vegetable and 
kitchen gardens generally and also Grass, and 
when and in what quantities should it be used 
so as to be really effective?— Essex. 

[Under the circumstances you cannot do 
better than apply a mixture of super¬ 
phosphate of lime and kainit in early 
spring, some time in advance of planting 
and sowing. The quantity required of 
each for 80£ square yards or 1 rod is 5 lb. 
and 3 lb. respectively. This would be a 
trifle less than 4 oz. of the mixture per 
square yard. When the various crops are 
up, and begin to grow away freely, apply 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 1 oz. per 
square yard, and do not let it come into 
contact with the foliage. In from four to 
five weeks afterwards repeat the dose. 
The two first-named manures do not re¬ 
quire to be dug in, but merely strewn on 
the surface and hoed in. Sprinkle nitrate 
of soda on the soil and rain and 
atmosphere will do the rest. The figures 
named will assist you to determine the 
total quantity you will need to purchase 
for your garden, the area of which is not 
given in your query.] 

Sources of manure. —Now that all supplies 
of potash from Germany are stopped we must 
do all we can to make a larger use of our 
waste products after passing them through 
the fire. This is the season when the gardener 
ie thinking about pruning the fruit-trees, re¬ 
ducing overgrown shrubs, clearing off ex- 
hausted Tomatoes and other vegetables, and, 
passing them through the fire, convert them 
into useful manure. In the country I have often 
in the past obtained useful materials to help 
the manure heap from the roadsides and 
ditches, but the use of tar on the roads if 
mixed with the edgings and other waste 
matters has an injurious efleot. —E. H. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 14th.— Clematis (in 
variety), Rock and Sun Roses (various), 
Honeysuckles, Hardy and other Fuchsias 
(in variety ), Mexican Orange, Heaths (in 
variety). Myrtles, Strawberry-tree, 
Laurestinus, Genista hirsuta, Spartium 
junceum. Hydrangeas (in variety), 
Hypericums (in variety), Andromeda flori- 
bunda, Tea, China, and Climbing Roses 
(in great variety), Ceanothus (various), 
Galycanthus occidentals, Mina lobata, 
Eccremocarpus scaber, Romneyas, Rhyn- 
cospermum jasminoides, Figwort, Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora, Desmodium penduli- 
florum, Jasminum nudiflorum, Daphne 
Dauphini, Dwarf Corse, Pampas Grasses 
(in five varieties), Nandina domestica, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Lavatera 
Olbia, Sweet Verbena, Passion-flower, 
New Zealand Veronicas, Clerodendron 
trichotomum, C. Fargesi, Berbers nepa- 
lensis, B. formosa, Garyopterie mastacan- 
thus, Eupatorium W einmannianum, 

Aralia spinosa, Buddleias, Withania ori- 
ganifolia, Lion’s-tail (Leonurus Leonitis), 
Convolvulus tenuSsimus, G. mauritanicus, 
Dwarf Campanulas, Mazus Pumilio, 

Linarias, Felicia abyssinica. Tunica Saxi- 
fraga, Androsaces (in variety), Helian- 
thus (in variety), Kenilworth Ivy (white 
and purple), Pentstemons, Michaelmas 
Daisies (in great variety), Montbretias, 
Transvaal Daisy, Cromwells, Tropwolum 
8peciosum, T. tuberosum, Crocus 
spedosus. Meadow Saffron (rose and 
white), Colchicum speciosum album, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Coronillas, Scabiosas 
(in variety), Evening Primroses (in 
variety), Linum arboreum, Everlasting 
Peas (in variety). Hardy Cyclamens, 
PheasanV8-tail Grass, Polygonums, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums (in variety), Dahlias (in 
variety), Salvias (in variety), Phlox 
Drummondi, Sweet Violets, Sedum spec- 
tabile, Sedum Sieboldi, Sand Verbena, 
Shamrock Pea, Monroe f s Mallow, Grinum 
Powelli, Cardinal Lobelias, Fumitory, 
Zauschncria califomica splendens, Gaza- 
nia splendens, African Rope Grass, Plum¬ 
bago Larpentw, Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations, Oxalis, Cannas (in variety), 
Giant Forget-me-nots, Sweet Peas, Apono- 
geton grandiflorum. Tufted Pansies, Snap¬ 
dragons, Verbena, Portulacca, Swan 
River Daisy, Mesembryanthemums, 
Liliums (in variety), Agapanthus, Schi- 
zostylis coccitiea, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Gladioli, Hardy Geraniums, Crocosmia 
imperialis. Pimpernels (in various 
colours), Nemesias (in variety), Gypso- 
philas (several varieties), Agathwa 
cwlestis, Virginian Stock, 1 pom era 8 (in 
variety), the Jalap-plant, Achilleas, Acan¬ 
thus, Platystemon califomicum. Corn¬ 
flowers, Godetias, African Marigold, 
Lavatera trimestris (in variety), Love in a 
Mist, Argemone, Valerian, Everlasting- 
flowers, Japanese Windflowers (in 
variety), Leptosiphons, Accrocliniums, 
Anckusa myosotidiflora, Monkshoods, 
Heleniums, Senecio tanghutica, Rud- 
beckia maxima, Potentilla alba, P. Miss 
Willmott, Nierembergia frutescens, Othon- 
nopsis cheirifolia, Violet Cress, Jassione 
perennis, Ghrysogonum virginianum. Cape 
Hyacinths , Canary Creeper, Phragmitis 
communis, Water Lilies (in variety), 
Cyperus longus, Golden Rods, Zephyr- 
anthes Candida, Sternbergia lutea. 

Work of the week.— Favoured by the 
weather, Carnation planting has been 
completed, a border accommodating nearly 
a thousand plants of the best kinds, while 
a few large groups have been planted in 
the mixed border. A large batch of Rose 
cuttings of well-tried kinds has been put 


in in lines in a favoured part of the fruit 
garden. Cuttings put in last year have 
made fine plants, and are still growing 
freely. The flowers are kept picked off 
these the first year in order to strengthen 
the plants. Red Bergamot, Delphinium 
Bella Donna, Veronica Candida, etc., have 
been grouped in the mixed border. A 
number of small side bulbs of the Madonna 
Lily were planted in the nursery three 
years ago, and have now made fine healthy 
bulbs, which, although planted 6 inches 
deep at the time, had pushed themselves 
right out of the soil. These have now 
been lifted and replanted in a broad band 
at the front of Berberis vulgaris atro- 
purpurea, which will provide a fine back¬ 
ground for these popular flowers. Scat¬ 
tered among them are a few seeds of 
Nemophila insignis. In the flower garden 
a good-sized bed has been trenched to a 
depth of 2 fee’t 6 inches, manure being well 
incorporated with the soil. Lime and 
wood ashes will be added and well worked 
into'the surface. It is intended for a 
selection of the best and well-tried yellow 
Roses. Chrysanthemum maximum varie¬ 
ties have been lifted from the mixed 
border and will shortly be transferred to 
the waterside. Some bulbs of Crown 
Imperialis having come to band during 
the week, a warm corner in the Azalea 
garden has been provided for them. A 
plantation of Montbretias which had be¬ 
come overgrown has been lifted, divided 
up, and replanted among shrubs. Having 
secured a nice collection of House Leeks, 
we have put a specimen of each variety on 
the rock border. The others are being 
planted on the stone roofs of a porch and 
summer-house, where once established 
they look after themselves. Some planted 
in this way two years ago are now very 
pretty, and thoroughly enjoy all the sun¬ 
shine that reaches them. In planting 
them we mix up a rather stiff plaster of 
loam and cow-manure to which the plants 
quickly adhere, this keeping them in their 
place until a cushion is formed on the 
stones, when no further support is neces¬ 
sary. E. M. 

Sussex. _ 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Dahlias.— The slight frosts experienced 
in the middle and end of September did 
not mar the beauty of these to any great 
extent, and they are now flowering again 
with great freedom. As soon as severe 
frost overtakes them the tubers will be 
lifted, and after attaching the labels 
firmly they will be put into the Potato 
store. Here, with a small quantity of fine 
ashes strewn between them, the tubers 
keep well until spring. 

Tuberous Begonias. — When lifted and 
placed close together in a frame until the 
tops have died down the tubers keep well 
If placed in the previously-named place. 
Cannas, if lifted with a certain amount of 
soil attached to the roots, can also be 
stored away for the winter in the same 
way. Aloes and anything of a similar 
hardy nature may be stored with 
Hydrangeas. If given a fairly light posi¬ 
tion and watered occasionally they winter 
well in this way. The more tender succu¬ 
lent plants used in the flower garden 
should be lifted and potted, with the ex¬ 
ception of Echeveria secunda glauca, which 
may be put close together with the roots 
ia some soil of a light description, or they 
may be built with the aid of soil into the 
form of a bank against a wall. Protec¬ 
tion when required, can then be afforded 
by means of old lights or shutters. 

Agapanthus.— These are fairly hardy, 
but on the approach of sharp frost are 
best taken in. They also pass through the 
winter successfully if placed where a oer- 
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tain amonnt of light can reach them, with 
Fuchsias, etc., and watered occasionally. 

Pelargoniums.— Specimens of the Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved types are now getting past 
their best and will have to be housed. For 
some time to come they can, as space is 
now valuable, stand fairly close together 
Kept on the dry side and freely ventilated 
the wood will ripen and the plants take 
no harm until more room can be given 
them. It is a moot point as to which is 
the best season for repotting. Both 
autumn and spring potting have in the 
past been tried. On the whole, potting in i 
early spring has, perhaps, given the boRt 
results. 

8tocks. —A good number of plants of 
All-the-Year Round, Empress Elizabeth, 
and Lothian Stocks have been potted into 
small 60’s, which will for a time be kept 
close and shaded. A greater number than 
is actually required for shifting on into 
6-inch and 7-inch pots is usually potted 
now, ns the residue is useful for the filling 
of an outside border as soon ns circum¬ 
stances permit in the spring. A similar 
lot of plants set out early Inst March is 
still yielding a quantity of bloom. 


use and be succeeded by that valuable 
variety bearing the same name with the 
prefix Late attached to it. 

Cabbages and Coleworts. — These are 
abundant and good. Caterpillars, which 
so often spoil Cabbages in late summer 
and autumn, have this season given no 
trouble. Besides Coleworts a large brendth 
of Cabbage Enfield Market Is now be¬ 
ginning to turn in. These will afford a 
long supply of tender hearts for some time 
to come. The rule is enforced that the 
forwardest or those likely to split and rot 
in the event of inclement weather setting 
in be cut on every occasion. 

Cauliflowers. — Should frost threaten, 
the forwardest or those with heads no 
larger than a cricket-ball—which are quite 
large enough for the dining-room—should 
be lifted with a fair quantity of soil 
adhering to the roots, and be placed close 
together in a shed, where, if necessary, 
they can be protected with litter or 
Bracken thrown loosely over them. 
Autumn Broccoli should be similarly 
treated. 

Celery.— The earliest, which is In fine 
condition, is now being used. A point is 


able to placing the plants on the inside 
borders of Peach or orchard houses. 

Lawns. — Mowing, it is hoped, for the 
last time this season has taken place, and 
the machines will, when an opportunity 
presents itself, be cleaned, oiled, and 
stored awny. All appliances used in con¬ 
nection with lawn games should also be 
taken in and put awny for the winter. 
Portable garden seats, too, are best placed 
under cover. Those which stand in need 
of rejMiir or repainting can then be at¬ 
tended to at any convenient opportunity. 
Rough Grass round the base of trees and 
portions of the lawn not accessible to the 
machines will be clipped for the last time 
this season, and the same with regard to 
verges, which will then preserve a neat 
apjiearancc throughout the winter. 

Standard Roses. Before winter sets in 
it is a good plan to examipe the stakes and 
ties, and make good all that require it. 

A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Morello Cherries.— The pruning of these 
having been done ns soon ns the fruits 
were cion red, very little more 1: neces- 



A spray of Chrysantheviunis. 


8chizanthus.— Young plants of S. Wise- 
tonensis and the large-flowered hybrids 
have been potted into 00’s. A further sow¬ 
ing of seed of both has also been made. 

Mignonette.— That sown last being now 
ready for shifting into the pots in which 
it will bloom, a further sowing in 00-sized 
pots to form a succession has been made. 

Brussels 8prouts.— The earliest are now 
yielding good, firm sprouts, and form a 
welcome addition to the list of vegetables 
now in use. The stems have been denuded 
of their lower leaves for the twofold pur¬ 
pose of providing a freer circulation of 
air amongst the plants and to hasten the 
growth of the sprouts. The maincrop and 
the latest breadth will for the present be 
allowed to retain all of their leaves. 

Early 8avoys. — The general impression 
is that Savoys do not boil tender and have 
a strong flavour if used before the heads 
have been subjected to frost. This is quite 
erroneous. Beautiful hearts of Earliest 
of All are now being used and leave 
nothing to be desired when Judged from 
either point of view. Best of All will 
succeed the above and carry on the supply 
till near the end of the year, when the 
ordinary type of Drumhead will come into 
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made as the digging goes on of levelling 
the soil down properly. The moulding of 
the maincrop plants has been completed. 
The plants look well and form a contrast 
to last year’s crop when the leaf-spot 
disease was so rife. A week or so ago a 
few plants were noticed to have the disease 
in the incipient stage. They were at ouce 
dug up and burnt. Since then no further 
trace of it has appeared. The latest crop, 
consisting of Leicester Red, has been run 
through and the plants divested of suckers 
and outer leaves preparatory to affording 
the first moulding. 

Lettuce and Endive.— If frames and pits 
are at liberty some of them should be filled 
with full-grown plants of these, which 
should be lifted with a ball. Plants in a 
less forward condition can be lifted and 
planted as they become ready to keep up 
a succession. In lieu of the appliances 
named pits can be improvised with the aid 
of rough boards or double rows of stakes 
driven in to the required height, with 
stable litter or Bracken worked in between 
them. Shutters or hurdles thatched with 
straw or Bracken—to be used only when 
necessary ^suffice for covering them with. 
This mode of wintering Lettuces is prefer- 


sary. The trees will now be detached 
from the walls, and all shoots and 
brnnehes thoroughly washed with Gis- 
hurst compound. The main branches are 
then temporarily secured to a few stout 
stakes to hold them away from the wall, 
whilst the latter is thoroughly cleansed. 
Soluble paraffin is used for this purpose, 
mixing a little flowers of sulphur with the 
solution. This should be applied forcibly, 
using a garden engine to make sure of it 
reaching every crevice. When the 
cleansing is completed the branches are 
again placed in position, tying in the main 
branches first, placing them evenly, so 
that the trees present a well-balanced 
appearance when the training is finished. 
After the main branches are secured the 
young growths are laid in at a distance 
of not less than 4 inches apart. Any trees 
that show signs of weakness may be im¬ 
proved by removing the surface soil down 
to the roots and replacing it with a loamy 
compost containing mortar rubble and 
wood ashes, with a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. This compost should be made quite 
firm about the roots. 

Strawberry-beds should be looked over 
once more, and any runners found upon 
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the plants should he cut off. Let the sur¬ 
face soil between the plants be lightly 
hoed and all weeds and rubbish removed. 

Cyclamens that have been growing in 
frames during the summer should now be 
removed to a light house, arranging them 
thinly on the stages as near to the roof 
glass as possible. Have the house 
thoroughly washed before housing the 
plants and give a slight top-dressing of 
an approved manure to the plants, taking 
care not to allow any of the manure to 
lodge in the crowns. Keep the atmosphere 
of the house at a temperature of 50 degs. 
at night, rising to 55 degs. during the day, 
admitting a little air at all times when the 
weather out - of - doors is favourable. 
Fumigate the house occasionally. 

Roman Hyacinths.— The earliest batch of 
these will now be sufficiently advanced to 
be removed from the ash-bed into cold 
frames. When the growths have been ex¬ 
posed to the light for a few days a batch 
may be placed in heat in a night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs., gradually increasing the 
temperature as growth advances. The 
plants should be shaded in order that the 
flower-spikes may be as long as possible. 

Freesias.— A small batch of the more 
forward plants of these may also be placed 
in gentle heat, but they must not be sub¬ 
jected to a higher temperature than 
50 degs. or they will fail to flower. 

Herbaceous plants need replanting about 
every third year, and there is no time more 
favourable than the present to do this 
provided the ground is not too wet. In 
preparing the ground for herbaceous 
plants it should be remembered that they 
are generally deep rooting and gross feed¬ 
ing, and unless they are given a fairly 
rich rooting medium they will suffer 
during prolonged periods of drought. The 
nature of the soil should govern to a great 
extent the material used for incorporating 
with it. Much may be done to improve a 
heavy or light soil by the addition of suit¬ 
able materials. Before trenching Is 
attempted care must be taken to dig up 
and lay by in a convenient place near at 
hand the whole of the plants, taking 
every precaution to preserve the labels of 
the various kinds. When the ground has 
sufficiently settled, planting may be com¬ 
menced. Before commencing this, the 
border should be marked out and the posi¬ 
tions for the larger and more important 
subjects Indicated, for unless this Is done 
much confusion will arise. The heights 
of the various plants, their habit of 
growth, colour of the flowers, and the 
season of blooming are important points 
to remember when forming a mixed 
border. Plant firmly and mark with a 
stick the positions of those plants that are 
entirely covered with the soil. When 
planting Is completed the ground should be 
neatly levelled and the surface dressed 
with spent manure from a Mushroom-bed 
or other suitable material. 

Broccoli, which are turning in, should 
be carefully watched, it being necessary to 
protect them from frost by covering the 
curds with leaves, and by tying up closely 
together the outer leaves. Unless in the 
most favourable counties this vegetable is 
liable to suffer much injury during severe 
winters, and to prevent this the whole of 
the crop should be layered early in 
November, laying the heads over with an 
incline to the north. If this work is care¬ 
fully done the plants will benefit from the 
operation. The most, tender part of the 
stem is that Immediately near the head of 
the plant, being less matured than the 
rest, therefore plenty of soil should be 
placed over this part, breaking the soil up 
finely and treading it firmly. On the 
approach of extra severe weather a little 
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Bracken or straw may be placed over the 
crop as an extra protection. 

8prlng Cabbage. — Give another look 
over the quarters planted with spring Cab¬ 
bage, and make good any gaps that may 
be in the rows with plants from the seed¬ 
beds. Select a fine day and mould up the 
plants, placing the soil firmly about the 
stems right up to the leaves. This treat¬ 
ment will do much to ensure the plants 
passing through a severe winter without 
Injury. 

Winter Greens.— Decaying foliage should 
be removed from Brussels Sprouts and 
other green vegetables, and the ground 
generally made tidy before the season is 
far advanced. A free circulation of air 
is necessary about the stems and lower 
parts of the plants to harden them before 
the winter sets in, therefore the removal 
of dead leaves and weeds is necessary. 
Spinach in particular should be examined 
for the purpose of removing all spotted 
and over-grown leaves. Hoe the ground 
between the rows frequently, and occasion¬ 
ally apply a dressing of soot. 

Turnips.— Roots which are large enough 
for use should be lifted, as they are of 
little value as a vegetable when hard 
through being old. Place them in pits in 
the open, covering them with sufficient 
straw to keep them dry. The plants of the 
latest sowings may be allowed to remain 
in the ground until very cold weather sets 
in, when all the roots that are of sufficient 
size should be pulled and stored in some 
frost-proof place. Those that remain may 
be allowed to grow until the spring, when 
they will be found useful, either for their 
roots or their tops, which will furnish 
Turnip greens. 

Rhubarb roots intended for forcing may 
be lifted ns soon as the foliage has died 
down and be left exposed to the weather 
for a time before being placed in the 
forcing-pit. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Housing Chrysanthemums. — In the 

course of the week the housing of the 
Chrysanthemums has been attended to, at 
a slightly later date than usual. The 
houses intended for the reception of these 
plants were thoroughly cleaned down, the 
glass aqd woodwork being well scrubbed 
with hot soapy water. Most of us, I dare¬ 
say, grow more plants than are actually 
required, and for a month or so, until 
cutting begins, the plants are apt to be a 
trifle crowded. As staging went on any 
necessary ties were afforded, and the tips 
of obtrusive stakes were cut off immedi¬ 
ately below the buds. Pots, too, were well 
washed, and where the soil seemed to be 
at all clogged by the use of chemical 
manure, or from the action of soot-water, 
the surface was lightly scarified. On the 
completion of staging, every plant was 
well watered, and hereafter a look-over 
will be given to the plants every morning, 
only those pots which ring clearly being 
given moisture. In order to dry up super¬ 
fluous damp a brisk heat was run through 
the pipes, but the utmost limit of ventila¬ 
tion both at the sides and the apices of 
the houses was given. After a day or two 
a light vaporising will be given, which 
will be repeated after the interval of a 
week. These two vaporlngs, as a rule, 
keep the houses free from aphis for the 
duration of the Chrysanthemum season. 

Raspberry canes.— During the week the 
canes which had borne the current year’s 
crop were cut out. At the same time the 
suckers were thinned to some extent, but 
as the foliage yet remains quite green it 
is not possible to see exactly which canes 


are the most promising. Meantime a little 
tentative thinning among the clumps will 
assist by admitting sunlight and air among 
the canes, and help to ripen them up. The 
growth made by these is very satisfactory. 
After clearing away the spent and useless 
canes the ground was hand-weeded and 
lightly stirred up with the hoe. The roots, 
having formed a thick mat near the sur¬ 
face, it is not considered advisable to fork 
between the lines, but after the foliage 
drops and when training is completed a 
mulch either of decayed manure or of 
sifted vegetable mould will be applied as 
a top-dressing 

Ripening Damsons, a heavy crop, are 
being picked as time permits. The trees 
are of considerable age and height, and 
the securing of the crop is not unattended 
with difficulty. Birds are making free 
with the fruit, so that picking is being 
pushed on as rapidly as possible. 

Apple gathering and storing are also 
going on, but with the exception of the 
later varieties the most of the standard, 
bush, and orchard trees have been cleared. 
Among the sorts which £till remain to be 
handled may be mentioned King of the 
Pippins, Galloway Pippin, Bismarck, 
Tower of Glamis, Frogmore Prolific, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. The last is an ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy crop this season, but the 
fruits are slightly under the average in 
point of size. Cox’s Orange is, when well 
fluished, a very good dessert Apple, and 
is of good shape and colour. Among cook¬ 
ing varieties Lord Derby well deserves a 
place—not only on account of the freedom 
and regularity with which it crops, but by 
reason of the large size of its fruits and 
their good keeping qualities. 

Digging. —Advantage was taken in the 
course of the week, while walks and 
breaks were firm and dry, to wheel a con¬ 
siderable quantity of manure to vacant 
quarters. Trenching is preferred as a 
means of cultivation so far ns possible, 
but there will not be so great an area as 
is generally the case treated in this way 
during the ensuing digging season. Several 
breaks which were deeply trenched and 
well manured last winter will receive a 
light dressing of manure and be dug to a 
spade’s depth, and in one or two instances 
this has been done. The quarters Intended 
for Onions and Peas will, however, be 
thoroughly and deeply worked, and the 
quarter upon which early Potatoes are to 
be grown will be ridged. In trenching, 
accumulations of the straw of Beans and 
of Peas, leaves of Beet, Carrots, and simi¬ 
lar things, as well as the ripened stems of 
Asparagus and of hardy plants of the 
earlier kinds will be put at the bottom of 
the trenches. Not only does this kind of 
material assist in the drainage, but, ns it 
decays, it adds first-class mould to the 
break in which it is employed. 

Grass-cutting was attended to for the 
last time during the week. No one is 
sorry when this work can be dispensed 
with, but there is now, to counterbalance 
this relief, a considerable amount of clean¬ 
ing up upon paths and walks to attend to. 
It always pays to keep leaves regularly 
collected as far as possible, more especi¬ 
ally in the case of gravel walks. If leaves 
are permitted to accumulate on the sur¬ 
face of these walks for any time they are 
much more difficult to remove than when 
they have just fallen, and, moreover, the 
gravel assumes a stained and dirty appear¬ 
ance which is unpleasant for some time. 

Hardy flower borders.— Despite a rather 
sharp frost in the end of last week the 
display is yet well maintained, although 
with diminishing brightness. Michaelmas 
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Key Plan of Flower Border 


Copyright Bffa. L pool, 1911 


Plant NOW for success 


p.c.forcatologuo with 
illus. of flowers and 
borders in nst.colours 


October 30 , 1915 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 




Plan for Charming Flower Border 


& Son s 


SPLENDID 


Dutch Bulbs 


SUPPLY ASSURED . 

CATALOGUE free from OVERVEEN, 
HOLLAND, or 

MERTENS & CO. f 
3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


Fora border about 20 ft. long, 4ft. wide 

b If you would like to see the effect produced by this arrangement 

^ before deciding to buy, please write for Bees’ Plant Catalogue and 

h Colour Chart of Borders and Hardy Flowers. It is gratis 
* and post free. 

2 But just now it will be worth while to consider the simplicity of the plan. 
^ Here you have a plan, and below a list of plants numbered to correspond. 

You measure up your border and remit at the rate of 2^d. per sq. foot. 
^ Bees Ltd. then send you a suitable number of plants numbered to 

1 correspond with the spaces in the plan. All you have to do is to plant. 

\ You can have wider or longer borders built on similar lines. 

\ Bees’ "X.L." Border Collection. 

V 50 Good. Hardy Perennials to produce a display June to September. 

2 50 plants, 1 each 50 sorts for border about 20 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, 15/6 carriage paid, 

ki 100 plants, 2 each 50 sorts for border about 30 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, Sfi/0 carriage paid. 

^ 150 plants, 3 each 50 sorts for border about 40 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, 40/0 carriage paid. 

Trial Collection, 25 p'ants in 25 sorts, Bees’ Selection, 8/-carviagc paid.; 

\ 1. Basil leaved Soapwort. 2. White Carpathian Bellflower. 3. Ovnl leaved Plaintain 

H Lily. 4. Mesa Star wort. 5. Red Sea Sea Lavender. 6. Crimson Fire Flower. 7. Affinity 

Knot Grass. 8. Young’s Evening Primrose. 9. Blue Pigmy Irh. 10. Drummer Bee 
Musk. 11. White Barrenwort. 12. Showy Fleabane. 13. Pink Pearl Fireflower. 11. 
Red Valerian. 15. Pale Gentian-leaved Speedwell. 16. Carpathian Bellflower. 17. 
v Blue Perennial Flax. 18. Rock Alysson. 19. Mussin’s Cat Mint. 20. Hehlreieh’s Avens. 

21. Double Catchfly Campion. 22. Scarlet Avens. 23. Persimmon Larkspur. 24. Copper 
b Sneezewort. 25. Jerusalem Cross. 26. Dwarf Jacob’s Ladder. 27. Pearl Sneezewort. 

J 28. Larger Siberian Flag. 29. Texan Mallow. 30. Hybrid Blanket Flower. 31. White 

, Lupin. 32. Columbine Rue. 33. Coquelicot Flame Flower. 34. King Edward Mar¬ 
ti guerite. 35. Golden Marguerite. 36. Perry’s Poppy. 37. Dwarf Autumn Sneezewort. 

/ 38. Autumn Flowering Monkshood. 39. Mrs. Morris’s Michaelmas Daisy. 40. Ilartland’s 

Goats’ Rue. 41. Dropmore Italian Alkanet. 42. Aaron’s Rod. 43. Vomer Marguerite. 
2 44. Lady Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy. 45. Cestrian Larkspur. 46. White Wormwood. 

$ 47. Orange Autumn Sneezewort. 48. Feltham Michaelmas Daisy. 49. Short's Golden 

Rod. 50. False Dragon’s Head. IflnW KW or >.-,11 


175b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL i 


LIGHTON’S CARELAS8 GOOSEBERRY. 

Messrs T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your ‘Curelass' Berries just received, I must 


2-year trees, 4 6 doz.; 32 - 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS. Bulhs, Roses, Rock & Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 

AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, 3/6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 - dozen ; 7 6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, sulphur, 4d. 

each ; 3 / - dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES, Miss Massy (ruby), 4d. each ; 
3 6 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each; 2 6 doz. 
White or Mi xed, 2 d, each ; 1 6 doz.. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double : Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White white) 
9d. each; 8 - doz 

AURICULAS, 26 dozen. DAISIES, Alice, Dresden 
China, 1/6 dozen. 

VIOLAS. —Best named, 9d. dozen ; state colour require 
ALL POST PATD FOR CASH 

REV. L C. MUSES, F.B.H.S.. SC0FT0N . WORKSOP. 

FRUIT TREES."' | 
| ROSES. 

BULBS. 

("VUR beautifully illustrated Catalogue for Autumn, 
w 1915, is now re »dy, and may be had post free on appli¬ 
cation. It contains a fine list of all the best varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and other Fruit Trees, Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, Teu-scented, and Climbing Roses, also a splendid 
list of the choicest Hyacinths and other Bulhs, at mode¬ 
rate prices, with valuable Instructions for cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., LTD., 
■WX 10 NORWICH. 


| By H A a oo Tm"r° NORWICH. I 

NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very finest Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free from — 

T. CS-. BROWN, 

B ULB C ARP EN 8, T RE8CO, 8CILLV I8L E8 

The latest day tor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 
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BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, «Sbj. 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to nnnounce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915, at lowest 
prices, will be sent post free on application. No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. jqq 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s. d. s’ d. 

ding or forcing.66 600 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leading sorts, red, white, and blue varie¬ 
ties. equal quantities, my selection .. 12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture. .20 18 4 

Tulips, Darwin, mixed.3 0 25 0 

TullPS, double, in the finest mixture .2 2 20 0 

Anemones, single mixed .10 9 0 

Anemone The Bride, pure white .10 9 0 

Croons, first size, in the finest mixture ..12 10 0 

CroCUS, second size, in the finest mixture. .0 8 5 10 

Soilla oampanulata. Blue Bell.. ..16 

Sdlla oampanulata, white .16 — 

Scilla oampanulata, mixed ..10 

Scllla Siblrica, rich blue.12 10 0 

Iris, Spanish, mixed.06 46 

NarciS., single, in the finest mixture ..12 10 0 

Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixture ..18 15 0 

NarciS., double, fine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

Narcis.-Polyanthus, finest mixed .4 6 40 0 

Narcis. Stella 


Narcis. lorifolius The Emperor .. .4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesi, the Giant Snowdrop 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French, double mixed .. o 10 8 0 

Geranium tuberosum .8 o — 

Triteleia uniflora.10 — 

250 Bull)S of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate ; 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 


PLANT 


Bulbs 


- 

BEDS 8 BORDERS 

r These Bulbs will do well In Towns. \ 
Hyacinths red, white, blue, doz. 1/- 
• ’*/ „ larger ,, „ ,, 1/4 

f Mixed colours same price. 

Tulips crimson, rose, pink, white, 
scarlet, 6d. doz. 3 6 100. 

Mixed Shades 4d. doz. 2/6 100. 
Double T ulips in clrs. 8d dz. 5/-100 
,, „ mixed 5d dz. 3 -100 

Daffodils. doz. 100 

Emperor, golden .. 1W 61- 

Empress, white & gold lOd 61- 

Golden Spur .. .. lOd 6/6 

Double Yellow.. .. lOd 6/6 

Princeps, primrose .. 5d 3/- 
8ir Wutkin, orange .. 9d 5 6 
Narcissus Barri, orange 4d 2/6 
„ Double White «d 3/6 
Crocuses, mixed shades 4d 21- 
Now is the time to plant. Send cash 
with order or write for Catalogue 
illustrated in Colours. Booklet 
ABC of Bulb Culture l^d. post f roe. 


TILLEYS’ BULBS 

CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

POST FREE FROM J 

6, London Road, Brighton. 

BULBSrBULBS!! BULBSMl 

Grand mixed Narcissus, 5s. per 1,000. Fine 
assortment of Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Mrs. 
Langtry, Gardenia, Double White, Crocus, 
Tulips, Pheasant-eye, and all leading sorts. 
Send for List before ordering elsewhere. 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nor*., WISBECH. 


Ul111 \\ul175b MILL ST. LIVERPOOL " ■ 

CORDONS. 

Walt trained, P\'ramid and Standard FRUIT 
TREES of all kinds in all Rizes. Best and 
cheapest in England. 

The famous Kilworth ROSES, that grow 
anywhere. Half-a-million now in stock. 

Before ordering your trees send for our LIST 
and Book on ’ Fruit Growing,” post free. 

THE HEATH NURSERY CO. 

16, South Kilworth, Rugby. 


ROSE TREES, 


STANDARDS, BUSH, & 
CLIMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plants of all classes. 


HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 

Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 
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Daisies are yet plentiful and of excellent 
quality, the vimineus type being excep¬ 
tionally free. Just coming into bloom, the 
Moon Daisy (Pyrethrum uliginosum) will 
keep up the show among the taller-habited 
plants from now until frosts come. Upon 
trellis-work at the back of some of the 
hardy borders the display of Clematis is 
well continued. C. Jackmanni has had a 
prolonged season, and the charming little 
C. Blue Gem (which I heard, the other 
day, compared to an old chintz pattern) 
has seldom been better. Many of the 
border plants are again blooming, especi¬ 
ally those which were cut from during 
early summer. Noticeable among these 
are several of the Potentillas. 

In the woodland.— During the week a 
look round was given to the stakes and 
ties of several young trees of Maples and 
Scarlet Oaks which were planted about 
twelve months ago. All these trees have 
made considerable progress, and at the 
present time their foliage is attractive. 
Forest trees begin to take on their autumn 
tints, perhaps the most ornamental just 
now being the Beeches, Horse Chestnuts, 
and Elms. Appearances point to an ex¬ 
ceedingly fine display of the colours usually 
associated with the late autumn. In addi¬ 
tion, the maturing fronds of hardy Ferns 
are rather showy, those of the Royal Fern 
especially so, while the ripening fronds of 
Bracken give a pleasant golden-brown tint 
among the undergrowth. Birds, as yet, 
have not started in earnest upon the fruits 
of the Thoms, and these, together with 
the large and handsome heps of Rosa 
mgosa, are very picturesque when lit up 
by the rays of the setting sun. Some large 
colonies of various kinds of Montbretias 
'which have been naturalised below trees 
are flowering well—much later than those 
in the garden, but perhaps more appreci¬ 
ated, for that reason, at this time. 

Flower beds yet remain very bright. At 
one time it looked as if these were to be a 
comparative failure, but the fine weather 
of the past few weeks has brought them 
on wonderfully. Even the Pelargoniums 
—Zonal and Ivy-leaved—have turned out 
very much better than seemed probable, 
or, indeed, than was expected. In the 
course of the week the Grass was cut, the 
bods were cleaned and edged, and the 
plants will be permitted to remain until 
cut over by frost. Very effective is a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the tall Stock- 
flowered annual blue Larkspur which has 
been in fine bloom for a long time. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens. Kirkcudbright. 


OBITUARY. 

C. F. BALL. 

We are very sorry to hear of the death of 
Mr. C. F. Ball, who was killed in action 
in the Dardanelles. He was assistant 
keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevin. Dublin, and on the outbreak 
of war Joined the 7th Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. He was a keen botanist and in 
1911 visited Bulgaria on a botanising 
expedition. Even while on active service 
his love of plants still showed itself, and 
we understand that he sent to Dublin a 
consignment of seeds and plants which he 
had collected. Those who were privileged 
to know him found in him a delightful 
companion. As a result of his visit to the 
Balkans he read an Interesting paper 
illustrated by lantern slides before the 
members of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. During the last few years he 
edited Trisk Gar deni no. to which he con¬ 
tributed manv interesting articles dealing 
with hardy plants. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are tn- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
shcndd be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardf.ning has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —AU who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses as standards (Sam Ford ).—Twelve 
pood Roses for standards are Caroline Testout, 
Conrad F. Meyer. Frau Karl Druechki, Hugh 
Dickson, Mme. Ravary, Gustav Grunnerwald, 
J. B. Clarke. Mrs. John Laing, Captain Hay¬ 
ward, Lady Ashtown, and Gruss an Teplitz. 
Do not get plants with too long stems. 

Chrysanthemum flowers deformed (Anne 
Elgar).— The most general reason for the evil 
complained of is that at some time or other 
during the growth of the plants after the buds 
had set they were allowed to suffer from want 
of water at the roots. If this happens, the 
mischief is not apparent at the time, but the 
result is seen in the production of many de¬ 
formed flowers. If the buds have been in- 
iured by frost that, too, will cause the pro¬ 
duction of malformed buds. 

Gypsophlla (M. S .).—The beet of the Gypso- 
philas are G. paniculata and its double form. 
Seeing you wish to have plants to flower next 
year your beet plan will be to purchase some 
from a hardy plant nurseryman, and plant 
as soon as you can. as it is too late to sow seed 
to raise plants to bloom next year. You may, 
however, sow the annual form, G. elegans. In 
the spring, and you will in the summer get 
graceful, feathery sprays of bloom to mix with 
cut flowers. 

Brugmansias growing (Junius ).—'These will 
flower freely whether pruned or not, but it Lb 
usual to cut them back to the hard wood, t or 
nearly so, in order to prevent them occupying 
too much space. All, of oourse, depends on 
the room you have. In the autumn and during 
the winter, when growth has oeased. give lees 
water, only affording sufficient to keep the soil 
from getting too dry and keeping in an 
ordinary greenhouse. About the beginning of 
March turn them out and repot into larger 
pots, using a compost of one-half good turfy 
loam, the other half leaf-mould and well 
decayed manure with a dash of sand. As the 
pots get full of roots an occasional dose of 
liquid manure will be beneficial. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Prunus Fissardi fruiting (Enquirer ).—It is 
not at all unusual for this to fruit in favour¬ 
able districts and warm seasons. The fruit is 
pretty, but the flavour ie poor, and we have 
never heard of its being used for cooking. 

Purple Beech leaves (Mrs. Harvey ).—There 
is a good deal of individual variation in the 
colour of the leaves of the Copper Beech, for 
some retain the colour well till the end of the 
season, while others behave in the way yours 
have done. We know of no treatment that 
will deepen the oolour of the foliage, and can 
only suggest that the most satisfactory way 
will be to replace your specimen with a plant 
of the best kind obtained from a reliable firm. 

FRUIT. 

Keeping Walnut! (B. Croysdale).—' Walnuts, 
after being relieved of the husks or outer 
covering and dried, should be stored In large 
earthenware jars or pipkins furnished with 
lids and kept in a cool, dry place. Some 
people also place dry Band amongst them In 
the jars while others strew a little salt over 
them, which, if not overdone, adds a piquancy 
to the flavour. 


Grape Grog Colxnan (S.). — To secure good 
quality in this Grape it requires a long time 
and plenty of heat to ripen; in fact the berries 
will continue to take on oolour until Christ- 
mas. The large size of the berries and the 
great weight of the bunches necessitate great 
care in thinning, and not over-cropping, which 
we fear is the cause of your berries not colour¬ 
ing. We should advise you to discontinue the 
feeding. You say the Vines have before 
finished a heavier crop. This may be, but over¬ 
cropping is sure to cause trouble sooner or 

Grittiness in Pears (W. H. Scott).— This is 
due to a development of woody tissue in the 
fruits, this being more pronounced in Borne 
seasons than in others. We have generally 
noticed that in a cool summer grittineas when 
the fruits ripen ie more in evidence than, in a 
season when the opposite conditions prevail. 
A fruitful cause of grittineas is when the trees 
are growing in a cold, heavy soil, particu¬ 
larly so when the roots descend into the sub¬ 
soil. The remedy in both cases is to lift the 
trees, or, if this cannot be done owing to the 
size of the tree, to lift the roots. and, after 
mixing with the soil a liberal quantity of old 
mortar, lime rubble, burnt ashes, and some 
good fibrous loam, to lay them out afresh in 
a nearly level position. Care mu6t be taken 
when the root-pruning is being done that all 
the tap roots are cut off. The nearer to the 
surface the roots oan be kept by the applica¬ 
tion of farmyard, stable, or artificial manures 
the less likely are the Pears to be gritty. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRTJIT8. 

Names of plants.— E. Sharrocks. — It is 
utterly impossible to name from such scraps 

as you send us.- A. M. L. B. G. L. —A, Godetia 

Whitneyi.- 1. L .—Aster Nov® Angli® roseus; 

2, Aster Novi Belgii Robert Parker.-M. H.— 

1 Vitis humulifolia; 2, Centranthus ruber: 3, 

Aster Amellua var.- M. G.—l, Sedum Sie- 

boldi variegatum; 2, Leyoeeteria formosa; 3, 
Ce&nothuB azureus; 4, Garrya elliptica.—- 
A. J. W.— 1, Agathaa caeleetis; 2, Euphorbia 
Lathyris; 3, Cimiciiuga simplex; 4, Polygonum 

Brunonis.-F. Bradbrook.— Maeterwort (As- 

trantia major).- R. C. C .—Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. - Edward Cruickshank .—A variety of 

Aster oordifolius, judging by the drawings of 

leaves and spike of bloom.- R. Greening. — 

1. Please send when in flower. We do not 
know Crataegus talicifolia, and it is not men¬ 
tioned in W. J. Bean’s book; 2, In this case 
also we must have flowers to name with any 

certainty.- Eire.— 1, Schizoetylis ooccinea; 2, 

Clarkia elegans flore-pleno; _3, Clematis ap., 
please send in bloom; 4, Lonioera aureo reti¬ 
culata. 

Names of fruits.—C. M. —Apples: 1, Red or 
Winter Hawthornden; 2, Stone's or Loddrng- 
ton; 3, Golden Noble; 4. Cox’s Orange.—— 
r. g. C.— Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, Ecklrn- 
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men of Blenheim Orange.- F. J. —Apples : 1, 

King of the Pippins; 2, Ribston; 3, Gloria 

Mundi. Pear : 4, Durondeau.- JR. S.—Apples : 

1. Cellini: 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Bram- 
ley’s; 4, King of the Pippin's.— r B. L. —Pears : 

1 Glou Morceau; 2, Mane Louise. Apples: 3, 

Norfolk Beaufln; 4, Minchall Crab.-G.— 

Apples: 1, French Crab: 2, Winter Hawthorn- 
den. Pears: 3, Durondeau; 4, BeurrS Bose. 

_ W. S.— Pears: 1. Fondante d’Automne; 2, 

Marie Louise. Apples: 3, Golden Spire: 4, 

Wellington.- W. A. M.— Apples : 1, Crab John 

Downie; 2, Striped Beaufln; 3, Cox’b Orange; 
4 Bramley’s.—— E.. Birmingham. —Pear Fon¬ 
dante d’Automne.-J. B. M.— Apples : 1, 

Graham; 2, Bramley’s; 3, Gooseberry; 4, 

Warner’s King.- A. H. Maude. —Apples : 16 

and O, Not reoognised; 66, Tower of Glamis. 

- Mrs. Cecil Gardner.— Pears: 1, Beurrt 

Hardy; 2, Jersey Gratioli: 3, Brown Benrr6; 
4, Marie Louise d’Uocle. When sending fruit 
for name please read our rules.—— G. Bouton 
Leigh. —Pears: 1, Catillao; 2, Specimen in¬ 
sufficient. Apples: 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, 
Not reoognised._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

David Flbbman, Soorton Station, Darlington.— 
Catalogue and Guide of Roses. 

Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Twyford, Berks.— 
List of Berkshire Boses. , __ . 

Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.— 
Catalogue of Roses. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.— Abridged 
Nursery List, 1915. 

Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen.— List of 
Roses. _ 

Water Lilies dying.—We have a pond in our 
park about 25 yards square, which is fed by 
springs. In it we have had for over ten years 
a plentiful supply of Water Lilies, which 
spread over a large part of the surface, and 
also some nice clumps of Arum Lilies, which 
blossomed freely. This year for some reason 
we have lost both the Water Lilies and Arums 
—all are dead, not a leaf is to be seen—and 
we shall feel greatly obliged if you oan suggest 
any cause. We may mention that we have a 
stock of gold fish in the pond and we also have 
half a dozen semi-wild duckB, but we do not 
see how these can have had anything to do 
with the failure, as we have always had flsh 
and ducks in the pond.—E. M. Gordon Burwess, 
Melton, Suffolk. 
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SAFEGUARDS. 

Just as the Navy is the Nation’s 
safeguard, so is Lifebuoy Soap 
the safeguard of health. By 
reason of its wonderful antiseptic 
properties combined with its 
free cleansing lather. Lifebuoy 
Soap safeguards health every 
time it is used. 

MORE THAN SOAP- 
' YET COSTS NO MORE. 

LEVER BROTHBRS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Bulbs & Plants 


PLANTS 3d. A LOT.—Continued. | 

6 Catananche ccemlea 3d , 12 GypsophiUpaniculata 3d 


BE8T QUALITY BULBS AND STRONC PLANTS. 
SATISFACTION, OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED. 

White Tulips .. .. 6d I 100 Spanish Iris 

link Tulips .. 61 50 Crocus, white, blue. 


Tulips.. .. 61 I 50 Pheasant-eye Narcissi I 

Vine mixed Tulips .. &1 25 Do., double white - 6<l 

Outage Maid.. .. 6d 25 Do., Grandee .. 8d 

Anus .. .. ..6d 15 Do., Emperor.. 6<1 

bu Reine .. 6d 15 Do., Empress .. . 6d 

t/Immaculde .. .. 6d 50 Fine mixed Narcissi- fkl 

One von Thol, scarlet 61 40 Snowdrops . 6<l 

Hmtus.6-1 12 St. Itrigid Anemones 6,1 

Yellow Prince .. 6>1 25 Winter Aconites 6d 

Qhrysolora .. .. 6d 38 Hanunculus .. 6d 

Doable Tulips, mixed 6d 25 Sdlla sibirica .. 6*1 

Vterot Tulips .. .. 6d 50 Star of Bethlehem .. 6d 

MfFACINTHB. exhibition, grand bulbs, named, 3d. 
eatlt; 12, 2s. 6<.l. Hyacinths, line large bulbs, for pots or 
glasses. Is. 6d. do*.; 10a. 100. Large mixed Bedding Hya¬ 
cinths, Is. do*.; 7s. 100. Dutch Roman Hyacinths, mixed, 
8d. doc. For others see Catalogue. 

PLANTS 3d. A LOT. 

8 Achillea The Pearl .. 3d 115 Antirrhinums, white 3d 

3 Aaehusa Dropmore.. 3d 10 Aquilegia, Long- 

12 JUyssumaaxstileoom- I spurred Hybrids .. 3d 

pacta.3d | 15 Brompton Stocks .. 3d 

15 Antirrhinum Golden 15 Beilis monstrosn. 
Queen.3d I white or rose . .. 3d 


Vine mixed Tulips .. & 
CtoStage Maid .. .. A 

Anus.A 

is Heine .. 6< 

I/Immaculde .. .. & 

Due ran Thol, scarlet 6 

Mmtus.6, 

Yellow Prince .. 6. 




Digitized b} 


Google 


15 Canterbury Bells, 
white, blue, rose, 
mauve, or mixed 
12 Canterbury Bells. 

Cup and Saucer 
12 Do., double 
10 ChryBanth. max. King 


FRUIT 
STORING 
TRAYS. 

Arranged to fit one in 
the other. 

30in. by 18in., 19/- per doz. 
24in. by 15in., 17 - per doz. 
Or 1/9 and 1/8 eaoh. 

W. WALTERS I CO., 

Morland Road, 

CROYDON. 

’Phone 1646. 

T5EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

dbniho Illustrated when answering advertisements, 
business firms ore always pleased to hear from our readers. 


10 Delph nlums, choice 
hybrids ..3d 

2 Do , Clivedon Beamy 3 i 

3 Do., nudicaule 3d 

20 Dianthus .. 3d 

6 Eryngium planum .. 3d 
12 Erysimum pulchella.. 3d 
6 Erigeron speciosus .. 3d 
15 Foxgloves, spotted .. 3d 
(> (iaillardias, hybrids.. 3d 
8 Geum coccineutu .. 3d 
3 Do., Mrs. Bradshaw.. 3d 
20 Iceland Poppies .. 3d 
23 Silene compact* .. 3d 
8 Fyrethrums, hybrid.. 3d 
20 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 
15 Do., Pink Beauty .. 3d 
8 Do., Scarlet Beauty. 3d 
15 Do., Auricula-eyed .. 3d 


12 Do., Rokejeka .. 3d 

6 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 

3d 10 Do., single ..3d 

10 Honesty, white or 

3d purple.3d 

3d 12 Lupinuspolyphyllus.. 3d 

2 Do., roseus .. .. 3d 

3d 3 Do., Excelsior .. 3d 

3 Do., Moerheimi 3d 

3d 6 Do., Douglasi.. .. 3d 

3 i | 6 Linum, blue .. .. 3d 

3d i 10 Lychnis chalcedonies 3d 
3d 10 Everlasting Pea, 

3d White or Pink 

3d Beauty.3d 

3d 20 Myosotis alpestrls .. 3d 
3d 20 Do., Victoria .. ..3d 

3d 10 Polyanthus .. .. 3d 

3d 6 Primroses, hybrids .. 3d 
3d 6 Pinks, Mrs. Hinkins.. 3d 
3d 20 Pansies, giant white 3d 
3d 20 Do., giant yellow .. 3d 


_ 0 OMM.OMA A MCOAL AT n».. . 
HORTICULTURAL 


CELEBRATED 






2'J Silene compact* .. 3d 20 Do., giant yellow .. 3d 

8 Fyrethruma, hybrid.. 3d 20 Do., blue .. .. 3d 

20 Sweet Williams, mxd. 3d 20 Do., choice mixed .. 3d 

15 Do., Pink Beauty .. 3d 3 Violas, named 3d 

8 Do., Scarlet Beauty. 3d 50 Cabbage Plants .. 3d 

15 Do., Auricula-eyed .. 3d 50 Lettuce Plants .. 3d 

WALLFLOWERS. fine, bushy, transplanted, Blood- 
red, Golden King, Cloth of Gold, Eastern Queen, Harbinger, 
Rose Queen, White Dame, or all colours, mixed, 60, 1s. ; 
100, Is. 6d.; 250, 3s. 6d. Catalogue free. 

R. S. BANKS & CO., 

8EAMER ROAD, 8CARB0R0. | 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
•>wn foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & w. WOOD, 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
_ STOURBRIDGE. 



IVAPORITI 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE | 


I Of all Seedsmen 

Strawso* Cwemicai C« tw raQpEEH Victoria St London 


TO ADVERTISERS. yKIndly note that the 
telephone number of “Oardeninor Illus¬ 
trated ” ie Holborn 731. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 8 COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

8oientiVioally and Ohemlcally Prepared. 
In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
_ _ smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, aent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED RARS, 
CONTAINING fiUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

Sold in bags, 28 lbs.. 3/81 56 lbs., 8/Sl cwt.. 91- \ 
5cwt., 38/9; lOcwt., 85/-; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen. Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. A CO., Ltd, 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Vaxeley’s Ground Garden Lime. %!- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/8 carr. forward. 



BEACON OILSK1N8 

Keep you dry always. 

Men's Coats, 86; Children’s, 7/6; 
Sou'wester*, 1/6; Long Leggings, 
&D& upwards. Guaranteed againat 
stickiness, leakage, or dissatis¬ 
faction on money back method. 

Illustrated List Poet Free. 
8end ap c, for this Art Booklet 
of " Weather Comfort" to— 

BARBOUR’S, LTD., 

65, Beacon Build'gs, South Shields. 


NOTIC E TO ADVERT ISERS. 

As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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AND inexpensive: 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heating Apparatus 


MB**. 


October 30, 1915 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


Greenhouses, from 82 6. Heating: Apparatus, 
from £3 3s. 


SIX GLASS CUTTERS IN ONE 

“ RED DEVIL” 
GREENHOUSEMAN’S 
GLASS CUTTER 
No. 7, 


Garden Lights, 

from 2j 3. 


Cucu nber Frames, from 18 


The only 

with genuine hand* 
honed steel wheels, each 
one tested by an expert. This 
is one of the 40 popular styles 
with a turret head. A new wheel in 
place in a m Knont. Scientifically designed 
die does not tire the fingers in cutting glass. 

One sample mailed post paid for 15d. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 
190 - 192 , Chambers Street, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


. - - —iiijijfljigimnpi—,iii~i 

Iron Buildings, from £J 15s. 


Write for fre: 
booklet. 


Portabla Huts, 42 


Poultry Houses, from 20 - Hygienic Heater, 15 


743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimate for every description of Horticultural Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Algo alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus. Post Free. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

j r - BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete «ec- 
// tinn best quality 

//, idSHBnk Red Deal (not m- 

Mjt i/. $ferior Foreign Matcli 

H tl din® 

BP I I ISbi H '4 111ITITTTT1 joint ed on strong fram- 

!wi , r J ing. Uoof covered with 

mkHI compressed Asplialte 

I 1 lllJlli over tongue,! hoards. 

■BBltti DoorttUe(1 with8lrong 

, hinges, look and key, 

Copyright lleyisUrtd. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

•Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 6/- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. long. 6 ft wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21- 

12 ft. long, 8 rt. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25- 

Carringe Paid to any Station in F.nyland and Walts. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


0 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6- per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Health* 
Tr. es, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Sp»t, 
Blignt, lied .-Spider. Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has lieen used by our Expert Sweet 

Pea (Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on applicat on to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


Advertisement Rates 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Isi aui.ishkd 70 Yuan*. BBIDFORD 
Works. G aci e*. 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Frout 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must, 
accompany their orders with remittance Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 


LATEST 


CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES 

BEST WORK-LOWEST PRICES. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD., N. ’Phone: North 1550. 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lins of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

-ia. PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large Held, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times PUBUSHKP.63. Lincoln's hm Fields.Tendon.W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


Ltd., 

Dbnnis Ino.s 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., whore all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 61. — 
PUKI.IHHKK. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. -Kindly noto that tho 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 7 31. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robin'sox, at 
the Office, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
October 30,1915. Telephone: Holborn 731. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a m 
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Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 


1 

makers of the famous 

i 


kJUK- 

“ HORSE-SHOE ” BOILER 



The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 

Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall 1 heat my Greenhouse ?” 


: 

j$st&4 


, CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., L0N00N. - 
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AS A NEWSPAPER. LONDON, W.O. 


TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS of peren- 

nial herbaceous plants. Now that labour is so scarce 
these borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to 
have a lovely garden practically all the year round. Par¬ 
ticulars, with special reduced war prices, on application to— 
KELWAY k SON, Retail Plant Dept., Langport, Somerset. 

DHEBBS’ BULBS. — The finest selection of 

" " the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs' Illustrated 
Bulb Catalogue, post free.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The 
King’s Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

WATERER’S SALE, November 16th, 17th, 

” 18th, at Bagshot, by Auction, of Choice Rhododen¬ 

drons, Conifers, Choice Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs, 
etc Catalogue free.-JOHN WATERER, SONS, k CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liverpool-street Arcade, London, E.C. 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

-L-* —Write for Illustrated and Descriptive List, also Daf¬ 
fodil Catalogue. Sow now, Thalictrum dipterocarpum and 
Kparaxis pulcherrima, 6d. per packet.—J. A. COOPER, 
Lissadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

-L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz , carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN DER 8LUYS, Guernsey. 

TTARDY FERNS, in 500 choice sorts, 3s., 

-L-L 6s., 12s. doz. 100, in 100 Borts, 50s. 100, in 30 sorts. 
30s. Catalogue on application.—H. STANSFIELD, Fern 
Nursery. Sale. 

fjOCKERS HARDY SCOTCH ROSES and 

Herbaceous Plants. Grown in cold climate; thrive 
where others fail. Catalogues free. — JAS. COCKER & 
SONS, Aberdeen. 

DOCK AND ALPINE PLANTS, 24 largo 

clumps. 12 choice varieties, named, 2s. 6d. Hardy 
Rock Ferns, 28 large roots, 7 good varieties, 2s. 6d. Carriage 
paid.—G. WATTS, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey. 

OALVIA SCLAREA, Vatican variety, as 

LJ shown at Olympia and Holland House by me. Rosy 
bracts, pale blue flowers lasting months; 4-5 feet high. 
Plants, Is. each; 9s. dozen.— Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU, 
Hurst, Berks. 

POCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

-Lb What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R. PHIPPS.F.R.H.S,, Alpine Nursery, Bamham, Bognor. 

OUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

LJ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. 

pHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

bJ extra. Send for List.— Miss S. RANDOLPH, The 
Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. 

TTOP MANURE IS THE BEST substitute 

-LL for Stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results. Sample 4 cwt. bag sent on receipt P.O. Is. 6d. ; 

1 cwt., 2s. ; 2 cwt., 3s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6s. 6d. — MASKEL1.S, 
LTD., Stratford-road, Plaistow, E. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

VV Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

-LX PLANT’S.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Time* —PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln's Inn Fields,London. W.C. 

n ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C.-N. 

bT Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meat, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERTS CO.. Hop Exchange, S.E. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. _ 


"DARR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

" for pot* or bowl* and bedding. Finest quality. Mode¬ 
rate price*. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

BARR’S Hardy Perennials, Alpines. Rock 

" Plant*. Climbers, kc.. for Autumn Planting. Catalogue 
free.—BARR, A 8QN8, King-st., Covent Carden, London 


TjOBBIE’S CATALOGUE of Bulbs, Sweet 

" Peas, Rosea, Violas, Carnations, Pansies, etc., post 
free.—DORR IE A CO.. Royal Seedsmen. Edinburgh_ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GR0SVEN0R, 

-L- Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib, 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbiime. Woking. 


DU ALLACE, Colchester. — English - grown 

Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. See our 
new Bulb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border. 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 
post free. __ 

■DOCK AND BORDER PLANTS, at half 

■Lb usual cost; choicest varieties, no rubbish. Planted 
now, will make double the growth of winter and spring 
planted Btnff. Catalogues free.—MANAGER, Bramble- 
bnry Nurseries. Bude, Cornwall _ 

"DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

•Lb and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrul>s. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KEUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston. Kent._ 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of Its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


fjWN-ROOT RAMBLER ROSES.—Extra 

b/ Btrong, many-shooted plants, in over 30 leading sorts. 
Purchaser's selection, at the low price of 3a. 6d. for 6, 6s. 6d. 
for 12, packed free.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. _ 


A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

fully selected stock at moderate prices Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 


9R0 HOD HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 
niftia). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONES. Churehfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
d*nino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


p ARDEN FURNITURE DIRECT FROM 

bX Makere.—Pergolas, Trellis, Arches, Fences, in prepared 
and rustic woods. Original designs and best make. Illus¬ 
trated Lists free —WALTERS k CO., Amberley Works, 
Croydon. Surrey. ’Phone 1646. 


"RUSTIC POLES for PERGOLAS, Arches, 

■Hi Fences.—English Oak, just cut and in perfect condi¬ 
tion. 11 ft.. 9.1.; 12 ft lOd.; 14 ft., Is. All 2-24 in diam. 
Chestnut Poles, smooth and tenacious bark, 13-14 ft. long, 
3-4 in. diam., lid. each; 12 ft. by 24 in. diam., 9d. each. Free 
designs Arches, Pergolas, Porches, etc.—WALTERS k CO., 
as above. _ 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

■LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to timein " Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

■L and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BI!Q3.. Stone Merchants, Idle Bradford._ 


pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

■LI Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Givelength 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free. —Medals awarded 
1EG5,1881, 1895.-J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


flELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

V Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience ihnt 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 
Vaporising Compound, both Liquid and Cake. XL ALL 
Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus required; bums 
on the floor of the greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or 8eedtunan for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON’S SINGLE EARLY TULIPS for 

LJ the Open Ground.—Finest mixed, per doz., 9d. ; 100, 
4s. 6d. ; 1.000. 40s. Sutton's mixed Daffodils, all classes, per 
100, 3s. ; 1,000, 27s. 6d._ 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 


"RUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

" BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


PJHOICE PLANTS.—Wahlenbergia vinc®- 

b-’ flora, 9d. each. Ononis rotundifolia, in pots, 9d. each. 
Akebia quinata, Is. 6d. to 2a. 6d. each. Agapunthus Moore* 
anus. Is. to Is. 6d. each, according to size. Spirroa Aitctai- 
soni arborea grandiflora, "much the best variety," large pot- 
grown plants, 10s. 6d. each. Hydrangea hortensis, Is. to 
2s. 6d. each. Hydrangea nigra, Is. to 2s. 6d. each. Hydrangea 
Thomas Hogg, is. to 2s. 6d. each. Hydrangea Mine. E. 
Mouillere, Is. to 2s. 6d. each. Hydrangea arborescens. Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. each. Bignonia radicans, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, 9d. to Is. 6d. each. The Prostrate 
Rosemary, 9d. each. Sedum Sieboldi (Japanese Stonecrop), 
6d. each. Clematis Mme. Baronne Veillard, Is. 6d. each. 
Senecio Clivorum, strong clumps, Is. each. The Madonna 
Lily. 4s. per doz. or 25s. 100. Erodium corsicum, Is. each. 
All the above were described in last week's Gardening 
Illustrated, and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUN- 
YARD k CO.. Ltd. , The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


"RATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

-D Pieonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, W isb ech. _ 


4QTH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

^b/ week’s bargnins. Any 12s. 6d. worth 10s. cash. Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, Is.; 25, Is. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d. Early 
white Narcis. omatus, 25, 6.1.; 100, Is. 6d. ; 250, 2s. 6<L 
Mixed Narcis. and Daffs.. 25, 6d.; 100. Is. 6d.; 250. 2s. 6.1.; 
1.000, 9s. 6d. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25, Is.; 50, Is. 6d.; 
100, 2s. 6d. Mixed TulipB, 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Named Hyacinths, any colour, 12, Is. 6d.; 24. Is. 6d.; 48, 
4 b. 6d. Large mixed, 6, 9d.; 12, Is.; 25, 2s.; 100. 5s. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. B. LOADER, 18, Worbeck - road, 
A nerley, 8. E. _ 


TV/TILLIONS FINEST CABBAGES for 

-L»-L Spring.—Wheeler's Imperial, Ellam's Early Enfield, 
also Savoys, Leamington Broccoli, Spring Broccoli, Curly 
Kale, Lettuce, all 9a. 100, post free.—D. BIRD (Dept. 3), 
Boxhedge Farm, Banbury. _ 


TWTOST BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE MAUVE 

-L*J- PRIMULAS, 6s. per dozen, post free. To be sold for 
the benefit of our prisoners in Germany.—M rs. UPTON, 
Coolatore , Moate, Westmeath. _ _ 

■PRUIT TREES.—Fruit-bearing specimens 

•L may be selected for autumn delivery. Call or write for 
directions to the nursery without delay.—WILL TAYLER, 
Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

O NE & ALL SEEDS.—The Brand guaran¬ 
tees quality. Catalogues free from—E. O. GREENING, 
92, Long Acre, London, W.C. _ 


-RLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. Gd. ; 

-D 500. 6s.; 1,000. 10s. Primrose plants (wild), 100, Is. Gd. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. _ 

ID LUE BELLS AND WOOD ANEMONES, 

■D eac h Is. 6d. 100; 500, 5s.; 1,000, 9s. Foxgloves. 50, Is. 6d., 
post fr ee.—GEORGE FULLER. Rob e rtshridge, Sussex. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

-la. Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHEU, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Tendon. W.C. 

PLOWER POTS.—10 8£in., 10 7in„ 20 6in., 

I 20 5in., 30 3Jin., 20 2?in., packed free in crate (return¬ 
able), 7 6. Illustrated List free. Also Heating Apparatus, &c. 
—THOS. JEAVONS. Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

•Ia. your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by nur 
troops. Sold in tins. Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London. S.W._ 


(GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

bJ — “ Vitrolite," far superior to White lead Paint, lls. 
per gall. “Plastine." supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. l ull 
particulars trom—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Work*, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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BULBS, ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 


5.000 GIANT HYACINTHS. 

Simply the pick of the market. All giant bulbs, red, white, 
bine, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6d. dot My 
price, 12 for 2a. 6d .; 100, 15s. 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
size bulbs, suitable for pots or glasses, such as Regulus, 
Norma, Baroness vonThuyll, Grande Blanche, L'Innocence, 
Blondin, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gertrude, and many others. 25 for 3s. 6d.; 100, 12s. ; 12, 2s. 

Named Hyacinths. for bedding or pots. Now, theBe 
are splendid stuff, and sold by some Arms at double the 
price. Light blue, dark blue, white, pink, yellow, red. 25 
for 2s. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d.; 12 for Is. 6d. 

Miniature Hyacinths, for pots or glosses, all 
colours. These ore grand for window-boxes or pots, and 
force well, with fine large truss. 12 for Bd.; 25, la 

Miniature Hyacinths, some os above, only in 
separate colours, blue, red, white, pink, yellow. 12 for 10tL; 
85 for Is. 6d. 

Bcddinsr Hyacinths, to colour, white, red, blue, 
yellow, pink, separate. 12 for Is. 3d.; 25 for 2s. 3d.; 100, 7s. 

Mixed Beddinir Hyacinths, ell firm dowering 
bulbs. 25 for Is. 9d. ; 100, 6s.; 12 for Is. 

7 LOTS. 2 - 

15 Tulips Artus, scarlet.. 4d i 30 Ranunculus 
15 Brutus, orange-red .. 4d 
15 Tulips La Reine, white 4d 
15 Tulips Princess,pink.. 4d 
15 Tulips Pigeon, white.. 4d 
15 Corn Ponceau, rose .. 4d 
15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 4d 
15 Immaculoo, white .. 4d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 4d 
12 Thomas Moore, new .. 4d 
12 Tulips Keizerskroon .. 4d 
12 Due van Thol, scarlet 4d 
20 Tulips, all the above, 
well mixed .. 4d 

100 Above Tulips, mixed, 16 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 4d 
15 Double red and yellow 4d 
15 Double La Candeur .. 4d 
20 Tulips, double, mixed 4d 


20 Parrot Tulips . 

20 Late Tulips 
20 Darwin Tulips .. 

50 Iris, mixed 
36 Snowdrops, English 
30 Double Snowdrops 
30 Aconites, yellow 
30 Ixias, all colours 
30 Anemones, mixed 
20 Anemones, double 


. 4d 


.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 


.. 4d 

30 Grape Hyacinths .. 4d 

30 Bluebells.4d 

'0 Crocus, mixed .. .. 4d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 4d 
30 Crocus, white, blue, 
purple, silver, or 
Cloth Gold .. .. 4d 

30 Narcissus Stella .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Sir Watkin 4d 
30 Narcissus princeps .. 4d 
25 Poeticus omatus .. 4d 
36 Narcissus Phea.-eye .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Empress .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Emperor .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 4d 
30 Narcissus Mrs.. Langtry 4d 
15 Orange Phosnix .. 4d 
15 Silver Phsenix .. .. 4d 

15 Double Incomparabilis 4d 
15 Double Daffodils .. 4d 
20 Narcissus Horsfieldi .. 4d 
30 The above, mixed .. 4d 
20 Scilla sibirica .. .. 4d 

25 Jonquils.4d 

20 Gladiolus Bride .. 4d 
15 Blushing Bride.. .. 4d 
20 Giant Freesios .. .. 4d 

30 Stars Bethlehem .. 4d 


16 25 HYACINTHS. 16 

5 Red, 5 blue, 5 pink, 5 white, 5 yellow. 25 strong flower¬ 
ing bulbs for Is. 6d. 


1/6 


1/6 


1/- 100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. 1/- 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 
20Queen Alexandra, rose: 20 Empress Elizabeth, scarlet; 
20 Canary Bird, yellow; 20 Giant of Nice, white; 20 Pe&oh 
Blossom, pink. The whole of the above 100 plants, Is. 

GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
1/- 120 Lovely Plants. 1- 

25 Blood-red. 20 Primmse Dame, 20 Cloth of Gold, 20 
Ruby Gem, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!!! 
4d. a Lot; 5 Lots. 1/6. 

20 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d i 20 Wallflowers, double 

25 Arabia.4d 

8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Aubrietia, blue .. 4d 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4d 

6 Anchusa Dropraore .. 4d 
25 Brompton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 Ditto, blue, pink .. 4d 
20 Ditto, above mixed .. 4d 
8 Carnation, Clove- 
Bcented .. .. 4d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 4d 
12 Oalliopsis grandif. .. 4d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 4d 
10 Cinerarias, strong .. 4d 
12 Chrysant. K. Edward.. 4d 
30 Daisies, red or white.. 4d 
30 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 4d 
8 Delphinium grandif... 4d 
25 Pansies, well mixed .. 4d 
4d 
4d 
4d 


.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 


__ Sweet Williams 
30 Wallflowers B. Red 
30 Belvoir Castle .. 

30 Cranford Beauty 
30 Primrose Dame .. *i 
30 Ditto, Huby Gem .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold .. 4d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 


30 All the above, mixed. 

15 Foxgloves, strong 
12 Gaillardias hybd. 

15 Gypsopliila pan. 

15 Double Holly hooks . 

6 Lobelia cardinalis 
10 Lupins, yellow tree . 

10 Ditto, white tree 
15 Ditto, well mixed 
36 Forget-me-nots 
15 Polyanthus Giants 
12 Everlasting Peas 
6 Ditto, White Pearle .. 4d 
10 Pentstemons, hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. Sinkins .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
8 Pyre thrum, hybrid 
single and double .. id 
12 Sweet Williams Pink 

Beauty.4d 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowers .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 
75 Onion plants .. .. 4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet clumps, double 4d 


3 Ditto, single 
75 Cos Lettuce .. 
75 Cabbage Lettuce 
75 Red Cabbage .. 
75 Spring Cabbage 
75 Mast. Cabbage.. 
50 Cauliflowers .. 


. 4d 
. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 
.. 4d 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 

Budded on Briers. ENGLISH. Budded on Briers. 
Absolutely the Cream of the Market. Every Rose simply a 
splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150,000 H.F. BUSH ROSES to offer as below. 

Purchaser’s Selection. 5d. each; 4/6 doz. 

My Selection . 4<L eocn; 3 6 doz. 

Abel Carriere, American Beauty, Baroness Rothschild, 
Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain Christy, Clio, Countess of 
Oxford, Coronation, Crown Prinoe, D. of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jamain, Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Jean Li&baud, John Hopper, 
Jubilee, Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Magna 
Cliarta, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman Crawford, Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich 
Brunner, Vidor Hugo, Victor Verdier, Snow Queen, and 
hundreds of others. 

5- 6 STANDARD ROSES. S'* 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisee, Beauty de Lyon, 
Laurent Carle. Marquise de Sinety. 6 Standard Roses, 
named, well packed, 5s. 

These are all English Grown. 

2/9 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 09 

Enormous Trees, Grand StuflL 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 Alberic 
Barhier (lovely yellow), 1 American Pillar, 1 Shower of Gold, 
1 Hiawatha. The above 6 Ruses, named, and well packed, 
2s. 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Roses. 


200,000 LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

All the following are Budded on Brie*. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 

Purchaser's Selection . 6d. each; M doz. 

My Selection.50. each ; 4/6 do*. 

Rayon d'Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee, 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Dickson, 
British Queen, A. R. Goodwin. Bessie Brown, Betty, Brides¬ 
maid, Caroline Testout, Countess of Gosford, Countess of 
Shaftesbury, Dean Hole, Dorothy Page Roberta, Earl of 
Warwick, Edu Meyer, Edward Mawley, Etoile de France, 
Florence Pemberton, Francisca Kruger, Gen. McArthur, 
Gladys Harkness, Gracs Darling, Gloire de Dijon, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Harry Kirk, Homfcre, J. B. Clark, Jonkheer, L. Mock, 
Jubilee. Juliet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Killarney Pink, 
Lady Aahtowc. Lady Battersea, La France, La Tosca, 
Lo Progrfes, Liberty, Lyon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Constance Soupert, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Ravary, Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Mme. Leon Pain, Mildred Grant, Mamas 
Coohet, Mar6chal Niel, Melanie Soupert, Molly 8. Crawford, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mrs. E. J. Holland, Mrs. J. E. Hill, Mrs. 
Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Mrs. Theodore 


SunBet, The Bride, Viscountess Enfield, Viscounten Folke¬ 
stone, White Caroline Testout, White Killarney, White 
Maman Cochefc, William Allen Richardson, and hundreds 
of others. 

IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Elegance 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink). 
Any or the above 6d. each. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

“DAILY MAIL” ROSE. 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of spreading, 
branching habit, with many long thorns, green-bronze 
foliage, ooral red bud shaded with yellow on the base; 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must be in every Rose lover’s 
garden. Fine strong plants on Brier, l/» each. Mind, 
you are buying fine strong flowering Roses. 

A few Standard Roses of the above, 2/- each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 


100 SPLENDID DAFFODILS AND 
NARCISSUS. 

Such as Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, Golden Spur, 

Orange Phoenix, Silver Phcenix, Horsfleldi, in all 12 sorts. 

100 Bulbs, Is. 6d. They are a great bargain, and will not 
lost long. 

1* A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 19 

10 Artus, scarlet; 10 Chrysoloro, yellow; 10 Cottage Maid, 
pink; 10 L'lmmaculee, white; 10 Keizerskroon, red and 
yellow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips: 

10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigeon, lovely white; 10 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips, Is. 9d. 

50,000 SPLENDID DOUBLE DAFFODILS. 

Have an enormous lot of the above, and make this special 
offer. 100, 2.i. 6d. 

100,000 SPLENDID SINGLE DAFFODILS. 

1 have a grand stock of these, all nice sound bulbs. 1U0 
bulbs, Is. 

1/6 100 TULIPS. 1/6 

Tills Is a Nice Collection. 

35 Double Tulips. 35 Single Tulips, 15 Psrrot Tulips, 15 
Darwin Tulips. The 100 flowering bulbs, la. 6d. 

PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN 0RDERINC GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED. PLEASE STATE. 

MATTER HOW LARGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


George L——...- -- - -- - - 

beautiful Bush Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 

ENGLISH. Just What I Want! ENGLISH. 
4- 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS. 4- 

1 Mme. Edouard Herriot ("Daily Mail " Rose), 1 Rayon d'Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford, 1 Snow Queen, 1 Duchess of West- 
minster, 1 Grace Darling, 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mr*. 
David McKee, 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer, 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, the 12 Roses, all as above, 
and all named, all well packed, 4s. 

9d RAMBLE RS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 9d. 

20.000 of the very best I have ever sent out All fine 
English grown, and grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-old staked plants. Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Blower of Fairfield. Blush Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Exoelsa, Dorothy PerkinB, White Dorothy, 
American Pillar, Aviatenr Bleriot, Goldfinch, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler, Tausendsohon, Veilchenblau, 
Shower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Alberic Barbier. All fine stuff, from 5 to 7 feet, 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8s. 6<L per dozen. 
500,000 Catalogues to be given away 
at once, post free. Send your add r e ss . 
All the New Roses offered cheap. 


ALL ORDERS, NO 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 A 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalogues on application. 


A gents wanted for ellison’S 

PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Pocket*. I have decided to anpoint a limited number 
of Agents. Good terms. Applications must be made at 
once.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 


CC SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

—Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
Of these Clearance Offers.— ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 
_100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 each, 4 sorts, 2s . f ree. 


HREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W., 

U and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision tor 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
^CREMATION GO . 3?4. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
J *Crematorium, lx»nclon." Telephone. 1907 Gerrard. 


SANKEYS^>POTS 

^ £he BEST and Cheapest. 

state quantity of each «lze required and have ‘ carriage paid 
quotation C carriage 1 frequently amount., to halt valurol 
good*), or write lor Price Ust, Irre. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RfCHARD SANKEY A SON f LTP, 
Bui well PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


November 16th, 17th, 18th. 

WATERER’S AUCTION SALE 

AT 

BcAadSHOT 

OF 

CHOICE RHODODENDRONS, 

including Pink Pearl, Alice, Corona, Bagshot Ruby, 
Brilliant, and Lady Decies. 

SPLENDIDLY GROWN YEWS, 3 to 7 ft. 

.Specimen Conifers nnd Evergreens, suitable for standing 
alone or massive planting. Roses, Herbaceous plants. 

Flowering Shrubs of the latest Introduction. 

Descriptive Catalogues obtainable at the Nurseries or of 
the Auctioneers— 

PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 

67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bolbs of the very finest Flowering Qualitie*. 

Price List free from — 

T. G-. BROW3T, 

BUL3 GARDENS, TRE8CO, 8CILLY ISLES. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 

RECOMMEND 

Collections as per my free Last, page 20. 


Doz. Best Hybrid Tea-scented Roses each named 

Doz. Best for Button-holes „ „ 

Doz. Best Hybrid Perpetual* „ „ 

Doz. Best Fragrant Roses „ 

Doz. Best for Town Planting „ „ 

Doz. Best Climbers and Ramblers „ „ 

Guinea Collection of 50 best, all groups .. 

36 Newer Roses for 32/6; a gem lot 
Correctly labelled. Bushy, sturdy, on Brier, 
paid. Money back terms always. 21 years’ advertiser. 
Each Collection is a genuine Money Saver. 

MORRIS’S 

(21), 225, Bristol Street, Birmingham. 


7/6 

6 /- 

5/- 

6 /- 

51- 

10 '- 

21 /- 

326 

Chur. 


PLANT NOW !—Tropseolum spociosum, lc 
J- liest. creeper grown. 12 Btrong dormant mots, la 3<L, 
free.—HARDY, Downshi re Park, Carrickferg na 


, love- 

post 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 cum. 


ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 

Catalogue of 60 pages free from 

C. GIBSON & CO., 

A LPINES FOR THE ROCKERY.—PLANTS 

ii from 3a a dozen. SEEDS. 2d. per packet. Lists free. 
RKV. O. HUTTON. B.8c., BOTHKENNAR, 8COTLANP. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


“The Cultivation of the Rose.” 

With a list of Roses specially recommended for various 
purposes. 

A Handbook full of practical hints, compact, explicit, 
straight to the point. By one who has made Rose growing 
a life s work. 

Invaluable to amateurs and others. 

By David Fleeman, price 6d. post free. 


DAVID FLEEMAN 

ROSE GROWER, 

Scorton Station, DARLINGTON. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


FLEEMAN’S 

PE RFECT’ RO SES 

The stock of Roses I now offer are the finest 
plants I have ever grown. They have a mass 
of fibrous roots, and are equal to any offered 
in the British Isles. I wish to make it mani¬ 
fest that all orders from this advertisement at 
the prices quoted are for Specially Selected 
Plants —the pick from our stock. The absolute 
reliability of my Roses may be depended upon, 
and I am confident they cannot fail to give 
every satisfaction. 

Warranted True to Name. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Carefully packed, free on 
rail, for cash with order. 

When ordering, please name nearest Station, etc. 

Gratis Plant to Every Dozen Ordered. 


RELIABLE BEDDING ROSES. 

Suitable for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Every tree 
guaranteed and sure to please. 

s. d. 

Admiral Dewey, silvery pink, almost white ..06 
A. R. Goodwin (New), coppery orange red.. ..08 

Auer. Gulnoisseau, white .0 6 

British Queen (New), white.o 10 

Caroline Testout, light salmon pink .06 

Chateau de Clos Vougoot (New), volvety Bcarlet 0 8 
Cynthia Forde (New), brilliant rose pink .. ..0 8 

Dr. O’Donel Browne, carmine rose ..06 

Duchess of Wellington (New), saffron yellow 0 9 

Earl Of Warwick, salmon pink .0 6 

Ecarlate, brilliant scarlet red.0 6 

Edward Mawley (New), velvety crimson .. ..09 

EdU Meyer, coppery yellow, shaded orange.. ..0 6 

Frau Karl Drusehkl, white.0 6 

George C. Waud, glowing orange vermilion ..08 
George Dickson (New), deep velvety crimson, 

heavily veined .0 10 

General Mo Arthur, scarlet-crimson ..08 

Gustave Grunerwald, bright carmine .. ..06 

Gruss an Teplltz, bright crimson.0 8 

His Majesty, carmino-irimson.0 6 

Hugh Dickson, crimson-scarlet .0 6 

Juliet (New), old rose and gold.0 8 

Killarney, desh. shaded pink.0 6 

King George V. (New), rich purplish-crimson .. 0 10 

Lady Mary Ward (New), apricot.16 

Lady Hillingdon, orange-yellow.0 8 

La France, silvenr rose.0 6 

Lieut. Chaure (New), rich crimson.0 9 

Le Progress, nankeen yellow.0 8 

Leslie Holland (New), scarlet.0 9 

Lyon Rose, shrimp pink.0 8 

Mme. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink.0 8 

BKme. Jules Groles, clear silvery pink ..0 6 

Mme. Melanie Soupert, salmon-yellow.. ..08 

Mme. Ravary, orange-yellow.0 8 

Mme. E. Herriot (New), prone red.13 

Mons. Joseph Hill, coppery yellow .. 0 8 

Miss Alice ae Rothschild, deep citron yellow 0 8 

Miss Aaron Ward, Indian yellow.0 6 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (New), white .. .. l o 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. fle«h pink .. ..06 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (New), deep 

salmon-pink.0 9 

Mrs. E. Alford (New), silvery pink.0 9 

Mrs. W. J. Grant. Imperial pink.0 6 

Pharlsaer, rosy white .0 8 

Rayon d'Or (New), Sunflower yellow.0 9 

Richmond, pure red-scarlet .0 8 

Souv. de Marla Zaras, vivid carmine .. ..08 

Viscountess Enfield (New), copper, shaded 

yellow.. .0 9 

White Killarney, white.0 6 

Willowmere (New), transparent peach-pink .. 0 9 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Suitable for Walls, Pillars, Greenhouses, etc. 

Large Specimen Trees. s. d. 

Cl. Captain Christy, flesh white.0 8 

Cl. Fran Karl Drusehkl, white.0 9 

Cl. Richmond, pure rod scarlet .10 

S loire de Dijon, salmon yellow .0 8 

ohanna Sebus, bright satiny rose.0 8 

Marechal Neil, rich golden yellow.13 

RAMBLING ROSES. 

For Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, etc. 

Large trees with many stems 6 to 8 feet long. s. d. 

Alberlc Barbier, yellow to cream.0 8 

American Pillar, rich pink.0 8 

Crimson Rambler, bright crimson.0 8 

Dorothy Perkins, shell pink.o 8 

Ex celsa (New), bright scarlet.0 9 

White Dorothy Perkins, white.0 8 


Yoti Setve Two Shillings 

by ordering this set of 12 roses from Bees Ltd. 

Not because it is a “collection” in the usual sense. It is 
NOT. It is a Selection. More than that it is a selection 
of 12 of the best Roses recommended by the National Rose Society. 

"K" Test Collection, 12 First-class Roses for all Purposes. 5/- Carr, paid 


WHY? 



Mme.A.Chatenay,salm. 6d F. K. Druachki, white 6d Lyons Rose, pink 
Mme. Ravary, yellow 6d Mme.Ed.Herriot, coral 9d La France, rose 


8d Caroline TeBtout.sal.pk.6d 
6d Capt.Hayward,crimson6d 


W RITE for this Test Collection to-day, NOW. When you get the trees 
if you don’t like them send them back and Bees Ltd. will return 
your money in full and pay carriage both ways. This guarantee of satis¬ 
faction or money refunded in full applies to all goods supplied by Bees Ltd. 

If you want more than a dozen roses you should write for Bees’ Cata¬ 
logue and Colour Chart of Roses, or make your selection from the following. 
All collections are sent carriage paid when cash accompanies order. 

A 24 General Garden Roses .. 11/- F 12 Buttonhole Roses .. ..7/- P 6 Roses for East or N. wall 3/9 

B 24 Exhibition Roses .. ..11/- I 12 Dwarf Bedding Roses .. 6/6 Q 6 Roses for West or 8. wall 3/9 

C 12 Tea Roses.7/6 M 12 Roses for Cutting .. .. 6/6 R 6 Sweet Briars .3/3 

D 12 Fragrant Roses .. .. 5 6 N 12 Roses in Pots.12/6 8 6 Rambler Roses.3,9 

E 12 Town Roses .6/- O 12 Baby Rambler Roses .. 5/6 

Send your Ordei' or Write for Catalogue NOW. "Lest you forget ”/ 



BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, E N x u£i«T 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915, at lowest 
prices, will be Bent post free on application. No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s. d. s.’ d. 

ding or forcing.6 6 60 0 

Hsracinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leading Borts, red, white, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection .. 12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture.. 2 0 18 4 

Tulips, Darwin, mixed.3 0 25 0 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture ..2 2 20 0 

Anemones, single mixed .10 9 0 

Anemone The Bride, pure white .. ..10 90 

Crocus, first size, in the finest, mixture ..12 10 0 

Crocus, second size, in the finest mixture.. 0 8 5 10 

Scilla campanulata. Blue Bell.. ..16 — 

Scilla campanulata, white ..16 — 

Seilla campanulata, mixed .. l 0 — 

Scilla Slbirioa, rich blue.12 10 0 

iris, Spanish, mixed.06 46 

Nareis., single, in the finest mixture ..12 10 0 

Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixture ..18 15 0 

Nareis., double, tine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

Narci8.-Polyanthns, finest mixed ..4 6 40 0 

Nareis. Stella. 3 0 25 0 

Nareis. lorifolius The Emperor .. ..4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesi, the Giant Snowdrop 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French, double mixed .. 0 10 8 0 

Geranium tuberosum.so — 

Triteleia uniflora.10 — 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate *, 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 12. 

Hill nO Mixed (10 sorts), 5s. 1,000. Crocus 

Kill K\ ( to colour), 5s. l.ooo. Hyacinths (to 

DULDOl colour), <k 100. Mixed Tulips, 
Is. 6<1. 100. Clara Butt (Darwin 
Tulip), 3s. 100. Send for list of other varieties. 

GEORGE HINES, WISBECH. 

rj.ARDENER (Head or Head Working).— 

'T 25 years' experience inside and outside gardening in 
good gardens; exceptional references.—TURNER, 3 Ken- 
wood-road, Highgate, N. 



for all 
Purposes 

All Round Roses 

Carriage C / Caih with 
paid ^/” Order 

R * Co|| J* first-class Rosea suitable 
vOH. f or a ii purposes. 

Recommended by the Rational Rose Society. 

Bees' Famous “Test" Collection. 

Capt. Hayward, HP, scarlet ,. 

Carolino Testout HT, pink 
Fisher Holmes, HP, crimson ., 

F. K. Drusehkl, Hk, white 
Hugh Dickson, HP, crimson 
La Franco, HT, Rose .. ,, 

Lady Ashtown, HT, pink.. 

Lyons Rose, HT, shrimp pink .. 

Mme. A. Chatenay. HT, salmon .. 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red .. 

Mme. Ravary, HT. orange.. 

Mra. J. Laing, HP, roee pink .. 

„ „ SIMILAR SELECTIONS. 

12 Fragrant Rosea .. 5/6 carriage paid 
12 Buttonholo Rosea .. 7 1- „ 

12 Town Rosea .... 6/- „ „ . 

Catalogue withcoor chart of roses gratisu post free f 



FRUIT TREES. 

ROSES. 

BULBS. 

('VUR beautifully Illustrated Catalogue for Autumn, 
1915, is now ready, and may be had post free on appli¬ 
cation. It contains a fine list of ail the best varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and other FruitTrees, Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, Tea-scented, and Climbing Roses, also a splendid 
list of the choicest Hyacinths and other Bulbs, at mode¬ 
rate prices, with valuable instructions for cultivation. 

DANIELS BROS., LTD., 

By H A a°°TWn n i. to NORWICH. 


Please mention " Gardening Illustrated.” 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
























































LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 


ROSES 

CATALOGUE Sc CULTURAL 
HINTS GRATIS 


November 6, 1915 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 


CANTS 


LETHORION 
VAPOR CONE 
FUMIGATOR 


CHAMPION 


AND 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATA¬ 
LOGUE IS NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 

Descriptive. Catalogues FREE. 


Introduced in 1885. 

£ > v.The marvellous effect 
of this simple and cheap 
method of Fumigating 
Greenhouses is fully 
borne out by tbe enor- 
JKjpggk mous increase of sales 

Only a match required 
for starting tbe Cone. 
Full directions for use 

Ilegd. Trade Mark, 62957. oil each Cone. 

Thousands of Testimonials received from 
all parts. 

Each 

No. 1. Metal Cone. For Frames and cone 
“Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 cubic feet 6d. 

No. 2. Metal Cone. For small Green¬ 
houses up to 1,500 cubic feet ... 8d. 

No. 3. Metal Cone. For general use 
in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 2,500 

cubic feet . 1/- 

To be had from all Dealers in Horticultural 


BRAISWICK ROSE CARDENS (Dept. E), 


COLCHESTER 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES,!.™- 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


Telegrams: ' Frank Cant, Colchester. 
Telephone No. 182. * 


PLANTING SEASON 


Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES In all forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collections. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices Rtrictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd 


Bedford Chambers, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


RICHARD SMITH & GO 


ENCUSH ROSES ON BRIER. 


SUPERLATIVE BULBS 


PLANTS, 


6 Lots for 5s. Half Quantity, Half Prices. 

75 Anemones, mixed ..Is 50 Uarri Conspicuus ..Is 
100 Mixed Crocus .. ..Is 30 Narciss, Empress ..Is 
100 Yellow Crocus.. . Is 30 Narciss, Sir Watkin .. Is 

100 Blue Crocus .. Is 50 Horsfieldi Narciss .. Is 

50 Double Daffodils .. Is 30 Polyanthus Narciss .. Is 
15 Mixed Hyacinths la 30 Golden Spur .. .Is 
12 Blue Hyacinths 1 b 75 Ranunculus • ■ J" 

12 Red Hyacinths ..Is ,75 Snowdrop 8 . ..Is 

12 White Hyacint hs .. Is 100 Sciila Sibinca .. .. Is 

12 Yellow Hyacinths . Is 50 Scrit* Artus Tulips .. Is 
6 Extra Selected Hy- 50 Yellow Tulips .. Is 

acinths for Glasses ..Is 50 White Tulips .. ..Is 
100 Grape Hyacinths .. Is 50 Rose Tuhpa .. .. Is 

100 Ixias, mixed .. ..Is 50 Striped Tulips.. -.Is 
100 Iris, mixed .. .. Is oO Orange Tulips .. ■ ■ 

30 Narciss, H. Irving ..Is 50 Parrot Tulip* .. ..la 

100 Do. Mrs. Langtry.. Is 100 Single Mixed Tulips.. Is 
100 Narciss, Princeps .. Is 50 Double Mixed Tulips Is 
100 Narciss, Poeticus -Is 30 Double Solt. Tula* . - Is 
120 Narciss, mixed .. Is 30 Double White lulips Is 

50 Narciss, Ornatus .. Is 30 Darwin Tulip*.. ..Is 

30 Narciss, Emperor ..Is 30 Keizerkroon lulips .. Is 
We guarantee all above grand-flowering Bulbs, all sent 
on approval \ money returned If not satisfied. Free on raiL 

100 HARCISS and DAFFODIL COL. 18. 9d. 

PINE Flowering Bulbs. 10 Sir Watkin, 10 

-L Golden Spur, 10 Emperor, 10 Empress, 30Piinceps, 10 
Horsfieldi, 20 Van Zion. Some os large as your fist, se¬ 
parate named in bags. 

100 BEAUTIFUL NAMED TULIPS, 18. 9d. 

rpRY A SAMPLE LOT—20 Scarlet Artus, 

J. 20 Cottage Maid, 20 Chryaolora, yellow; 20 Rose Gris- 
delin, 20 La Reine. Named, pocked in separate bags, cor 
riage paid, 2s. 3d.—8MITH and CO., Bulb Importers, 
Worcester. 

CORDON APPLES, 9d. each. 

■pOUR-YEATt-OLD fruiting trees Cox’s 

X Orongo, Worcester Pearmain, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Blenheim Orongo, Warners King, Newtown Wonder, 
Allington Pippin, Northern Greening, Quarrenden, Eck- 
linvillo, Lord Grosvenor, and many others, 9d. each. 

100,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

QPLENDID free old fruiting trees, guaran- 

O teed free from big bud. 12 for 2s. 


0RAND BUSH OR PYRAMID FOUR YEAR8 OLD 
PEARS. 

Same names as Standards, Is. each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARDS, Is. 3d. EACH. 

BUSH, 9d. EACH. SELECTED, Is. EACH. 

The following are a few of the names, but we hare 
hundreds of others. Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner’s 
King Bramling Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath' Worcester Pearmain. Charles Rosa, Allington Pippin, 
King Pippin, Lord Suffleld, Quarrenden, Ecklinrille Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, 2s. each, in names as above. 

RASPBERRIE8, Is. DOZ. 


GREAT CLEARANCE OFFER 

OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES FROM 
THE FAMOUS ST. JOHN'S NURSERIES. 
GRAND STANDARD PEARS 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 

■RUERRE Gifford, Bon Chretien (Williams’s), 

Jj Clapp’s Favourite, Conference, Duchess Pitmaston, 
Doyenne da Cornice, Doyenne d’Ete. Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise. I rincess, 
and many other sort*. All ffrand Standards. Is. 3d. each. 
Extra large, Is. 6d. each. 


-p T > SMITH Ac CO., St. John’s Nurseries, WOBO 
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Anchusa failing .. .. 672 

Annuals, the better treat¬ 
ment of.671 

Apricots, seedling .. 667 
Arbutus Menziesii .. 668 
Artichoke, Jerusalem .. 665 
Ataccia cristate.. .. 669 

Butterfly-weed, the .. 672 
Carnation, the Per¬ 
petual. in public win¬ 
ter gardens .. 666 

Carnations, Perpetual- 
flowering, from seed.. 668 
Celery-maggot, the .. 678 
Celery White Gem .. 670 
Cherry-tree, grafting 
a.678 


Chrysanthemum Mine. 

DeBgranges .. 673 

Chrysanthemums, feed¬ 
ing .673 

Chrysanthemums, new 673 

Clubbing.678 

Desmodiunt pendulav 

florura.667 

Eschscholtzias in Octo¬ 
ber .672 

Field and hedgerow, tho 
produce of .. 670 

Fruits, bush 666 

Fuchsia, the Califor¬ 
nian .665 

Fuel for slow-combus¬ 
tion boiler .. .. 668 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


(JuUoniii candicnns 
Gardeners fetish, 


Gardening, landscape, of 
the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury . 

Gas-lime, applying, to 

ground. 

Grapes in bad condi¬ 
tion . 

Grapes shanking.. 

Law and custom.. 
Leatherwond. tho 
Lilium candidmn 
Lilium g]^rf„num 
Lychnis grandiflora 
Mulberry-tree, a young 


672 

Mini ulus card in alia 



grandiflorus 

668 

670 

National Chrysanthe- 



mum Society, the 

678 


Xerines. 

666 

665 

< >nions splitting, autumn 
Reaches and Nectarines, 

670 

67 8 

| split sloncs ill .. 

1 Peaches and Vines, water- 

666 

66'’. 

. 

667 

066 

, Pear-trees for autumn 


678 

colour 

665 

60S 

Pentstemon heterophyl- 


671 

lus. 

672 

675 

1 Prrrjola riyhtly made, 


67’J 

, the . 

669 

678 

. Phloxes. 

671 


Plants, hardy, tor the 
greenhouse .. .. 668 

Plants in winter, bed¬ 
ding .669 

Plums, late .. 666 

Polygonum baldschuani- 

rmn . 661 

Radishes, winter .. 670 
Reed, the Great .. .. 671 

Rose Aimee Vibert k 
fleurs jaunes .. .. 665 

Robg Betty in Renfrew¬ 
shire .672 

Rose Chateau do Clos 

Vougeot.672 

Rose Edgar Andrew .. 672 
Roses, pot.672 


Royal Horticultural 8o- 

„ ciety .673 

Salvia Rluebe&rd 665 

Salvia Selarea .. ..665 

Schizophragmas, the .. 668 
Seeds, saving .. .. 670 

Snowberry, the .. .. 667 

Soil, poor, improving .. 672 
Solidago camhrica .. 666 
Sorrel, the Wood .. 670 
Stocks, double .. .. 665 

Tropaeolum majus .. 678 

Veronica Travers!: cut¬ 
ting down .. 678 

Wallflowers, planting out 

finally.672 

Week's work, the .. 674 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to the Hon. 
H. S. Conway, in 1785, writes 

“ I have not seen the improvements 
at Blenheim. I used to think it one 
of the ugliest places in England; the 
castle of a giant who had laid waste 
all the country round him. Every¬ 
body now allows the merit of 
Capability Brown’s achievement 
there.” 

To this is added an interesting foot¬ 
note 

“ I took,” says Hannah More, “ a 
very agreeable lecture from my friend 
Mr. Brown in his art, and he promised 
to give me taste by inoculation. I am 
sure he hjis a charming one, and he 
illustrates everything he says about 
gardening by some literary or gram¬ 
matical allusion. He told me he com¬ 
pared his art to literary composition. 
‘Now there,’ said he, pointing his 
finger, *1 make a comma; and there’ 
(pointing to another spot), ‘where a 
more decided turn is proper, I make a 
colon; and at another part where an 
interruption is desirable to break the 
view a parenthesis—and now a full 
stop; and then I begin another sub¬ 
ject.' ” 

From which it appears that landscape 
gardening at the end of the 18th century 
was a sort of parlour game in which no 
doubt ditches were used as hyphens and 
Poplars as notes of exclamation, and 
round duck-ponds as full stops. It must 
have been quite good fun if you entered 
fully Into the spirit of the thing. The sub¬ 
ject it does not seem even remotely con¬ 
nected with Is landscape gardening. 

Sydney Spalding. 


MOTTO OF THE WEEK. 

Salvia 8clarca.— In answer to “ Kirk,” 
may I say this Salvia is not in the least 
like S. Horminnm or Bluebeard, which is 
of a dark purple colour. It somewhat 
resembles a variety sold by nurserymen 
as S. Turkestan!, but is 18 inches taller at 
least, and of much more beautiful colour¬ 
ing. And though my exhibit at Olympia 
brought forth many inquiries, it appears 
that this variety in its true form js not 
always obtainable.— Mrs. Philip Mar- 
tineau. 


Double Stocks.— I do not agree with 
“ W.” in his condemnation of those if he 
includes the beautiful Ten-week varieties. 
Till this year I have had fine results, the 
plants being raised without artificial heat, 
flowering, of course, late in the season. 
The plants produced a good proportion of 
fine, pure-coloured, double spikes, which 
remained ornamental for f>everal weeks. 
These stocks are beautiful in form and 
colour, and very sweet.—G. L. J. 

Rose Aimee Vibert a fleurs Jaunes.—I! 
was much attracted by your correspondent 
“ Eglantine’s ” description of the Rose 
Aimee Vibert a flours jaunes, given in 
Gardening Illustrated .Tune 5th. I 
searched many catalogues for it and at 
last found it in a French Rose-grower’s 
list. His report was, however, disappoint¬ 
ing. “ The yellow Aimee Vibert does not 
climb well and is not hardy.” This does 
not agree with what “ Eglantine ” 
describes. I should much like to know 
whether there can be two Roses of this 
name in cultivation, and if so where the 
better of the two can be secured.—N. 
Strickland. 

Polygonum baldschuanlcum. —I saw S. 

Arnott’s note in the issue of October 10th 
(p. 623) on the prolific flowering of a white 
variety of Polygonum baldschuanicum, but 
I would suggest that it is P. Alberta. I 
entirely failed to bloom P. baldschuanl¬ 
cum, but seeing in your paper that Alberta 
was easy to flower I planted one root some 
five or six years ago, and in two it began 
to flower, and for the last three years has 
been a perfect sight. It is in a bed with 
Fir trees, and this year it has reached the 
top of the highest, some 20 feet to 30 feet. 
Then, from top to bottom, it is one mass 
of white, foam-like bloom, lasting from 
July till October. It has only lately lost 
its pure colour. The position is in full 
sun, soil poor.— Bosmere. 

Pear-trees for autumn colour. — Every 
year I am struck by the fine colours of the 
ripening foliage of Pear-trees, alike on 
walls and in the open. Just at present on 
walls the leafage of Louise Bonne of 
Jersey is a glowing mass of scarlet, sur¬ 
passing the colouring of the Azaleas. That 
of Marie Louise shows a fine bronze, while 
Pitmaston Duchess and BeurrS Giffard, 
with their pale lemon-yellow foliage, are 
distinctly attractive. Trees in the open, 
too, if not so noticeable individually, 
mingle their foliage harmoniously with 
the autumn tints of the other subjects. 
In flower, In frnit, and in leaf at this 


time the Pear-tree has a distinction all its 
own, and where autumn effects are ap¬ 
preciated it would, I think, be worth while 
planting trees in the shrubbery or wood¬ 
land.—K irk. 

8alvla Bluebeard.— I have not seen the 
Salvia known as Bluebeard, but from the 
description, alike in height and colour, 
given on page 609, it seems a form of S. 
Horminum rather than S. Selarea, which 
grows quite 3 feet high in good soil, the 
flowers of a very pale blue, changing 
with age to what, perhaps, may be best 
described as a dirty white. Big clumps of 
this found in many cottage gardens in the 
Midlands are not grown for their 
attractiveness in the garden, but that the 
flow r ers may be utilised for wine making. 
This is one of many plants found in 
cottage gardens that are utilised for the 
home in various ways, but probably more 
in bygone days than at the present time.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Jerusalem Artichoke.— I almost always 
agree with you, but about Girasoie I 
differ. Girasoie is not the edible thing, but 
the big Sunflower of gardens. The eat¬ 
able root is Articiocco, or Girasoie Arti- 
ciocco. It was so named, I surmise, be¬ 
cause of the sweetness which reminds 
one of the Artichoke proper. If you must 
give it the Italian name why not Arti¬ 
ciocco? But Jerusalem Artichoke is good 
enough for me, and for an English thing 
I prefer an English name. This sort of 
pjirism would take away our Primrose and 
turn it back to Primerole. Primrose— 
prima rosa—first Rose—and it is not a 
Rose. Curiously enough, the negroes call 
any cultivated flower “Roses.” Again, 
you would rob us (if you carry out this 
plan) of Evening Primrose, because it is 
not a Primrose. What does the name 
matter if we know what is meant?—J. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica).—This, a charming plant when 
well placed, yields in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion its sprays of drooping, bright-red 
flowers. A good place for it is a warm, 
sunny position, such as the top of a re¬ 
taining wail, where it will quickly 
thread Its way among the stones down¬ 
wards and form a perfect curtain of 
flowers. The species is the earlier to 
flower, being in bloom months before the 
more woolly-leaved variety, Z. c. splen- 
dens, although if the right site is chosen 
both are satisfactory should the season be 
at all favourable. It is advisable to give a 
little protection In cold districts. Both 
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are excellent for the warmer parts of the 
rock garden, where their brilliantly- 
coloured flowers are very telling.—E. M., 
Sussex. 

The Perpetual Carnation In public winter 
gardens. —The Perpetual Carnation is 
much enjoyed by the denizens of the 
larger cities, who visit the winter gardens 
in their parks. Flowers in the dull 
months are not too plentiful, although, as 
a rule, the authorities do their best to 
secure as much bloom as possible. The 
Porpetua 1-flowering Carnation is of great 
value and is becoming more and more 
cultivated. At Springburn Park, Glasgow, 
the best of the Perpetual - flowering 
varieties are grown in considerable num¬ 
bers.—S. A. 

Nerlnes —Of autumn-flowering green¬ 
house bulbs the Nerines occupy the fore¬ 
most place. They have very much ad¬ 
vanced in popular favour within recent 
years, a fact that is readily understood 
when their great beauty is taken into con¬ 
sideration. In colour the flowers vary 
from white through all shades of pink to 
rich scarlet. There are also a few of a 
deeper tint, but in some of them a kind of 
leaden hue is too pronounced to be pleas¬ 
ing. Complaints are by no means infre¬ 
quent that these Nerines cannot be de¬ 
pended upon to flower well, but this is 
doubtless owing to wrong treatment. It 
is very essential that the plants after 
flowering be allowed to perfect their 
growth in a good light position in the 
greenhouse throughout the winter. When 
quite dormant they must be fully exposed 
to sun and air without any water—in fact, 
given a thorough baking. It is in this re¬ 
spect that some cultivators fail, as they 
think that such treatment is too drastic, 
and to prevent them becoming quite 
roasted they give a little water occasion¬ 
ally. This treatment leads to a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of flower-spikes, even 
if the plants bloom at all. It is surprising 
how many South African bulbs will when 
dormant bear exposure to sun and drought 
without injury.—K. It. W. 

8ollcfago cambrlca. —In the summer of 
1903 Mr. Wolley - Dod pointed out a 
Solidago in his garden as the dwarfest 
form known. I told him that in the Con¬ 
way and Lledr valleys a much dwarfer 
Solidago grew on the rocks in the river 
beds, about 6 inches high, flowering in 
May and June. “That shows how little 
you know! I know every plant within a 
radius of ten miles round Snowdon.” On 
my return home a few days later I found 
two letters and a postcard from the Rev. 
gentleman. He apologised for what he 
had said. At the same time he could 
hardly believe in the existence of such a 
dwarf Solidago. If I could send him a 
specimen anything In his garden would be 
at my service. Solidago cambrica is the 
plant referred to, and except when in 
flower is so over-grown with Thyme as to 
be hardly visible. In the autumn of the 
same year Mr. Wolley-Dod sent me a num¬ 
ber of plants. Among these was Anthemis 
tinctorin. On Christmas Day, 1904, I 
found seedlings in flower of a much better 
colour than the parent plant. In 1906 Mr. 
Wolley-Dod saw these seedlings and took 
very little notice of them. He then asked 
me to fetch something he had left in the 
house, and I was away for five minutes. 
I was at Edge Hall the following summer 
and felt sure I was going to see something 
worth seeing. Looking round a corner I 
saw a bed of Anthemis, and said: “That 
is my seedling Anthemis.” “Your 
Anthemis! Do you think nobody but you 
can grow an Anthemis?” It then 
transpired that cuttings had been taken 
during my absence.— E. Charles Buxton. 


FRUIT. 

LATE PLUMS. 

The spell of fine weather all through the 
late summer was responsible for a 
thorough ripening of the late Plums, which 
have been fairly plentiful and very good. 
I suppose there is nothing better than 
Coe’s Golden Drop, if we combine its 
quality, its adaptability to different 
modes of culture, and its sure cropping, 
the only drawback being that it is a 
special favourite of wasps, and in seasons 
when they are very numerous it is a diffi¬ 
cult matter to keep sound fruit, especially 
on standards and bushes. The best fruits 
on walls may be bagged individually, it 
being well nigh impossible to cover a tree 
as a whole so effectually as to prevent the 
ingress of wasps. If one or two 
parishioners had not interested themselves 
in nest-taking we should have had very 
few late Plums this season. Reine Claude 
du Bavay, the latest of the Gages, requires 
a wall to have it in perfection. Probably 
the best of the latest dessert Plums, when 
its many good qualities are taken into con¬ 
sideration, is Ickworth Imperatrice, a 
special point in its favour being the length 
of time it will keep after it is gathered. 
Since bottled fruit has come so much to 
the front for winter cooking, the smaller 
Plums have been in request, and of these 
two good late sorts are Blue Imperatrice 
and Coe’s Late Red. On a westerly aspect 
both will hang until early November if 
they are protected from birds. They are 
too hard for wasps to tackle where the 
hitter are numerous and only approach the 
ripening stage about the time that the 
fruit attacking propensity of this mis¬ 
chievous insect is nearly at an end. There 
are not many of the larger late cooking 
Plums that will hang until October. 
About the best Is Belle de Septembre or 
Autumn Beauty. It Is noticeable when 
cooked for the very rich colour of the 
juice. All the above, with the exception 
perhaps of Reine Claude du Bavay, can be 
grown as cordons in the open if a wall is 
not available. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes shanking. —I will feel obliged if you 
will kindly let me know why it is these Muscat 
Grapes are like the enclosed. Until last year 
they have been beautiful about this time 
The black Grapes are even worse, as you will 
see. The black Grapes that hang until 
Christmas, and have always been good until 
last year, are just beginning to shrivel, and 
are tasteless.— Mrs. Selby. 

[The condition of the Grapes you send 
is due to shanking. This malady is caused 
by a variety of circumstances the chief of 
which are (a) allowing the roots to work 
down into a cold clay sub-soil, or a sub¬ 
soil largely charged with moisture; (6) a 
sour condition of border, or, in other 
words, a border in which the soil con¬ 
stituents have become exhausted and are 
inert; (c) a badly-drained border; ( d ) over¬ 
cropping; (e) loss of foliage through an 
attack of red spider; ( f) a sudden check 
administered by the removal of a quantity 
of lateral growths, particularly on the 
completion of the stoning period; (g) pro¬ 
viding too large a quantity of rich food 
when making the border; and (4) supply¬ 
ing an excess of plant food in the shape of 
artificial manure from the surface. The 
leaves sent are badly Infested with red 
spider, and this, though a contributory 
cause, is not, seeing that you have been 
troubled with shanking before, the sole 
reason for its being present in such a 
virulent form. We think in all probability 
you will find a solution of the problem to 
lie either in the roots getting out of hand 
or that the border has become exhausted 


and requires re-constructing with fresh 
materials. If when putting the matter to 
the test it is found that the former is the 
case the base should be concreted before 
putting in a new border. In either case 
lifting the roots carefully and preserving 
them in damp Moss laid out on mats and 
covering them with the same are essential, 
and that they may be out of the soil for 
a8 short a period as possible have every¬ 
thing prepared for the making of the new 
border beforehand. By the wording of the 
last paragraph you will notice that we ad¬ 
vise in any case the construction of a new 
border.] 

Grapes in bad condition.—I will be very 
grateful if you will kindly tell me what ia the 
reason of the Grapes going oft like the bunch 
I am sending. About three years ago the Vine 
border was thoroughly remade. The subsoil ia 
gravel, and some cement was put at the 
bottom to prevent the roots working down 
into it. The Grapes have never been really 
very satisfactory, but not nearly so bad aa 
they are now. I would like to know if it ia 
necessary to remake the border. One Vine 
was only planted last year.—L. 

[The Grapes you send are in the con¬ 
dition known to gardeners as “ shanked,” 
which is due to one, or it may be several, 
of the causes enumerated In onr reply to 
Mrs. Selby above. As the border has been 
re-made so recently, and the base con¬ 
creted, the trouble, provided the compost 
used was In every way suitable, and did 
not contain an excess either of artificial 
Vine manure, Vine border compound, or 
bone-meal, and that rotten stable or farm¬ 
yard manure was excluded, must be looked 
for elsewhere. We take it for granted 
that the border was well drained by 
having a good layer of drainage material 
consisting of brick-bats, with some of the 
latter broken small placed on top to a 
depth of 3 inches or 4 Inches, placed be¬ 
neath it, and that a drain was provided 
for carrying off surplus moisture. 
Omitting to do this would of necessity 
lead to the soil in the border becoming 
sodden, a most fruitful source of shank¬ 
ing. The same thing would happen In the 
event of a too liberal use of artificials, or 
from the employment of animal manure r 
when constructing the border. Assuming 
that the shanking has not been caused 
through any of the foregoing, the matter 
resolves Itself into being one of cultural 
error, or errors, in some way or other. 
Over-cropping, allowing the foliage to be¬ 
come a prey to red-spider, failing to keep 
lateral growths regularly stopped, and 
then removing a quantity at one time, 
letting the border become too dry, or, on 
the contrary, keeping it too wet, are all 
responsible for the shanking of Grapes. 
The remedy is, in all such contingencies, 
in the hands of the cultivator, and it is 
only those on the spot who can determine 
to which or any of these the malady is 
due. We suggest consulting a practical 
gardener in your neighbourhood.] 

Bush fruits.— For bush fruits the plots 
should be deeply worked, and, as they 
occupy the same area for a considerable 
number of years, a liberal quantity of 
manure should be dug In. Where Goose¬ 
berry bushes, owing to an outbreak of 
American mildew, have had to be de¬ 
stroyed, the new plantations should be 
formed as remotely as possible from the 
site occupied by the old one. 

Split stones In Peaohes and Nectarines. 
—At one time I grew a goodly number of 
these In a thin, poor, sandy soil made as 
good as circumstances allowed, but the 
fruits annually suffered from split stones. 
The best remedy I found was to use old 
lime-rubble In quantity. This remedied 
one evil and, in a measure, caused another 
—dryness at the roots in such soil. Then 
I was obliged to obtain heavy loam to 
counteract this. I have lately seen large 
numbers of these trees on a chalk fonna- 
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tion and there was no stone-splitting what¬ 
ever. Recently I was told that the evil 
was caused by bad fertilisation, but I do 
not think that this can be the cause, as 
the trees first referred to above set far too 
many fruits. I am inclined to think that 
stone-splitting is due to want of lime in 
the soil —C. R. F. 

Seedling Apricots.— Where time and wall 
surface can be spared we may raise seedling 
Apricots, not with the view of obtaining better 
or larger fruit, but because there are fewer 
failures among seedling Apricots than other 
stone fruits. As the Apricot is a success on 
its own roots, I do not quite see the advantage 
of using the Plum as a stock, and one often 
wonders if that has anything to do with the 
branch-dying of the past, and the present 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SNOWBERRY. 

(SVMPHORICARPUS RACEM0SU8.) 

This is one of the most accommodating of 
hardy shrubs, for which reason it is 
usually seen crowded up in very unfavour¬ 
able conditions. It is, however, w T ell worth 
more attention than it usually gets, as in 
good soil and with ample room for its 
development it forms a really handsome 
bush. From the weight of their compara¬ 
tively large, pure white berries the slender 
branches acquire a graceful arching 
habit. From a fruiting point of view it 


I treatment. At all events a large breadth 
of it which I saw at Coornbe Wood 
Nursery three years ago showed what a 
striking plant it is. The bushy specimens 
were of a uniform height of about a yard, 
and were heavily laden with clusters of 
berries. The Snowberry is, in common 
with most members of the genus, a native 
of North America, whence it was in¬ 
troduced about a century ago. A second 
si>ecies of Symphoricarpus is S. orbicu- 
latus, more generally known as S. vulgaris. 
This was introduced as long ago as 1730. 
The fruits, which are smaller than those 
of the Snowberry, are, when ripe, of a 


Fruiting shoots of Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus Icevigalus) in a vase. 



also in some districts. Of course, anyone who 
raises seedling fruits must expect some of an 
inferior type. SeedlingB soon develop, and 
begm to bear if carefully trained.—E. H. 

Watering Peaches and Vines CIV. K .).—A 
very common mistake is made by withholding 
water from Peach-trees and Vines growing on 
inside borders in the winter after the leaves 
have fallen. Natural observation shows that 
Nature, a rule, supplies water more liber¬ 
ally to similar or all trees that grow outside 
during the winter than during the summer. It 
may be that such free waterings for inside 
borders are not needed, but certainly a good 
watering should be given occasionally, say, 
once a month, to keep the soil moist and the 
roots plump and active. Roots may be said 
never to rest. You may reduce your waterings 
by one-third when leaves begin to colour or 
mature, and by one-half after they have fallen ! 
until the spring, when more water should be 
given again. 
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has two distinguishing features; firstly, 
the snow-white tint of the berries, and 
next, the fact that they are, as a rule, 
allowed to remain untouched by birds. 
Some five years ago, at an autumn meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Messrs. 
Yeitch showed some examples of a very 
fine Snowberry under the name of Sym¬ 
phoricarpus occidentalis, and an award of 
merit was given it. Doubts were, however, 
expressed as to the correctness of the 
name, it being questioned by some whether 
it was not really S. mollis. This, however, 
proved not to be the case, and it is now, I 
believe, regarded only as a form of S. 
racemosus improved, perhaps, by good 


purplish-red colour. They are, however, 
not borne so freely as those of the other. 

_K. R. W. 

Desmodium pendulseflorum. — This is 
far better known by the above name than 
that of Lespedeza Sieboldi, which 
botanists tell us is the correct one. As a 
rule it commences to flower in September, 
and if uninjured will continue attractive 
for nearly a month. Though classed as a 
shrub it might almost be regarded as a 
herbaceous plant, as the annual stems die 
down during the winter. From the large, 
stout buds at the ground level are pushed 
up erect stems to a height of 6 feet or 
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thereabouts. The Pea - shaped flowers, 
which are of a pleasing shade of rosy- 
purple, are borne in a terminal spike, and 
also in short racemes from the axils of 
the leaves on the upper part of the shoot, 
panicles a couple of feet or so in length 
being produced.—K. R. W. 


THE SCHIZOPHRAGMAS. 

These are closely allied to the climbing 
species of Hydrangea, and in habit there 
is much in common between them, but a 
distinct difference is seen in the in¬ 
florescence, for the sterile flowers of 
Schizophragma consist of one bract only, 
whereas those of Hydrangea have four. 
The single bract of the former is, how¬ 
ever, larger and more conspicuous than 
an Hydrangea bract. The fact that they 
produce aerial roots, by which the scan- 
dent branches attach themselves to their 
support in the same way as the Ivy and 
climbing Hydrangea, is a point in their 
favour, for the number of self-clinging 
climbers of neat grow’th is small. They 
may be planted against w r alls, tree-trunks, 
or about the up-turned butt of a large 
tree, Hydrangea petiolaris being an excel¬ 
lent subject for the same purpose. Well- 
drained loamy soil forms a good rooting 
medium, and propagation can be effected 
by means of cuttings or layers. During 
the growing period it is essential that the 
plants should be well watered, and it is 
wise to place them in such a position that 
they will be sheltered from cold in spring, 
for they begin to grow early and sometimes 
fall a prey to late frosts. 

S. hydrangeoides, introduced in 1S79, 
is the more vigorous of the two. In a wild 
state it is said to form branches 30 feet 
to 40 feet long The whitish, fertile 
flowers are small and borne in a large 
flattened inflorescence, whilst here and 
there amongst them appear the cream- 
coloured, more or less heart-shaped bracts, 
of the sterile flowers. It bears a strong 
resemblance in growth and foliage to 
Hydrangea petiolaris, and oftentimes the 
Hydrangea has been mistaken for the 
Schizophragma. It is a native of Japan. 

S. integrifolia is easily distinguished 
from the above by its darker green, 
narrower, and longer-i>ointed leaves, and 
by the larger sterile flowers. Dried speci¬ 
mens show flower-heads a foot across, 
with numerous tiny fertile flowers, 
amongst which the white bracts of sterile 
flowers appear. It was sent to Messrs. 
Veitch from Central China by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson in 1901. It does not appear to have 
flow'ered in this country. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Leatherwood (Cyrilla racemiflora). 
--This rare late-flowering shrub was intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles about 150 years 
ago, but little was known of it until the 
early years of the present century, when 
it was reintroduced. It is found wild in 
the southern parts of the Eastern United 
States, where it forms a large bush ; here, 
however, it is a small shrub 3 feet or 4 feet 
high. The small white flowers are borne 
freely in racemes, each 4 inches or 
5 inches long, during September and 
October, just before the fall of the leaves. 
It is best suited for the southern counties. 
To succeed with it, a sunny position 
should be provided in light loamy soil to 
which a little peat has been added. Pro¬ 
pagation is easily effected by cuttings of 
half-ripe shoots inserted in light soil in a 
close frame.—D. 

Arbutus Menziesil.—In tlie account of this 
tree in our issue of October 16'h. page 625, it 
should have been stated that the illustration 
was from a tree in Mi's. Chambers' garden at 
Ilaslemere. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS FROM SEED. 

There is to many a fascination in the 
raising of flowers from seeds, and the 
American or Perpetual Carnation appears 
to lend itself to this interesting phase in 
the hands of a goodly number of amateurs. 
In a small market garden I recently saw 
quite a large number of healthy plants 
already expanding some very nice flowers 
in various colour-shades. Perhaps the 
planting out in the open ground as was the 



A fruiting growth of Symphoricarpus 
raccmosns lavigatus. (Seep. 667.) 


case in this instance would be the most 
economical because from the very best 
saved seed stocks there is bound to be a 
proportion of singles. The intention of 
the grower of these plants was to place a 
lK>rtable frame over them and instal a 
heating apparatus to ward off frost and 
damp. This course, however, was not 
adopted, and the plants were lifted and 
potted. This seemed to me to have been 
deferred too late (mid-October). It is not 
expected that from seeds one can got 
flowers better than are already in com¬ 
merce. For garden decoration too the 
Perpetual Carnation has an enhanced 
value, because, unlike ordinary garden or 
border strains, it gives a much more ex¬ 
tended succession. To get the best results 


it would be necessary to sow the seeds 
early in the year, forwarding the seedlings 
under glass, so that they can be put out 
during April, then one may get the benefit 
of a summer display, and, if need be, some 
of the better ones could be lifted and 
potted up in early autumn for winter 
flowering. W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuel for slow-combustion boiler. —I have 
three greenhouses, each fitted with a slow com¬ 
bustion boiler, and now that heat has to be 
turned on, and ooke has so greatly increased 
in price, I am trying to burn coal. The 
trouble, however, is tar.” The flues being 
4-inch iron pipes, 10 feet high, I find, when 
burning coal, that the distillation of tar is 
very great, quickly choking up the flues with 
a deposit like cement. Can you inform me 
whether there is anything I can treat the 
coal with to prevent this or if there is any 
fuel that is cheaper than coke (20s. chaldron) 
that can be burnt without the above-men¬ 
tioned drawback. The boilers have not 
draught enough to burn anthracite. If you 
will be so good as to give me any information 
on the subject through the medium of your 
excellent paper I shall esteem it a great 
favour.— Fuel. 

[The fact that coke answers as fuel for 
the slow combustion boiler in question, 
and that coal does not, proves at once that 
there is not sufficient draught both below 
and above the fire for combustion to be 
complete. As matters now stand the boiler 
acts as a siiecies of coke oven, but given a 
sharper draught, distillation would dis¬ 
appear and the fuel in the process of com¬ 
bustion would be finally reduced to ashes 
in the ordinary way. By the employment 
of coal you have, naturally, more smoke 
to contend with than with coke, con¬ 
sequently, the smoke-stack or chimney be¬ 
comes foul in a very much shorter period. 
The smaller or lei>s the diameter of the 
smoke outlet the more quickly will it choke 
up. Therefore, seeing that your smoke¬ 
stack is but 4 inches in diameter, it is 
obvious that it is not of sufficient capacity 
to carry off the smoke and fumes from a 
coal fire, although it answers for coke. 
We therefore suggest that a new smoke¬ 
stack fitted with a damper (if one does 
not already exist on the top of the boiler) 
9 inches in diameter should replace the 
one now in use, and that, if possible, the 
present means of admitting draught below 
the fire-bars be enlarged. The new smoke 
outlet may in itself prove sufficient to cope 
with the evil, but the creation of a greater 
draught below • the tire would render it 
more certain. Coke and coal are the only 
reliable kinds of fuel suited for the type 
of boiler named.] 

Mimulus cardinalis grandiflorus. — 

During the present season a number of 
pots of this Mimulus has been used for 
cool greenhouse w T ork, and so successful 
have they proved that their numbers will 
be increased next season. The variety is 
quite a distinct Mimulus of a showy colour 
and good habit, while its period of dura¬ 
tion is much more extended than that of 
the more generally grown sorts. Easily 
propagated by means of cuttings, good 
pieces can be had in 6-inch pots, while neat 
little specimens in 3-inch pots are attrac¬ 
tive and useful. M. cardinalis grandi¬ 
florus is, of course, equally w’ell adapted 
for the hardy flower border, but the blooms 
are clearer, and last longer when the plant 
is grown under glass.— Scot. 

Hardy plants for the greenhouse.—A 
lovely show can be made in the green¬ 
house in spring with hardy plants, includ¬ 
ing annuals, biennials, and others. Among 
annuals that may be sown now r are the 
double varieties of Clarkia elegans, Schi- 
zanthus Wistonensis, Godetia Sunset, 
Nemesia compacts and others, Torenia 
Fournieri grandiflora, Rhodanthe Man- 
glesi, R. maculata, and R. maculata alba. 
Among other hardy things suitable for 
lotting and sow r ing now are Auriculas and 
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various forms of hardy Primulas, Forget- 
me-nots, Aquilegias, long-spurred hybrids, 
very pretty in 5-inch pots and the flowers 
nice for cutting. Canterbury Bells in pots 
and various other forms of Campanulas in 
pots are very effective. Specially good 
and useful when well grown is the 
Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis).— 
E. H. 

Bedding plants in winter. — With all 
kinds of fuel at abnormally high prices it 
behoves all who have the care of green¬ 
houses in winter to exercise economy. In 
houses where bedding plants are kept it 
may be truthfully said that greater heat 
is often kept up than is absolutely needful. 
This applies particularly to amateurs, 
who often, when once they have commenced 
firing for the winter, keep it up, regardless 
of weather conditions. Damp is perhaps a 


mixed with the compost will be beneficial. It 
flowers during the summer, and in winter 
goes partially to rest. At that season water¬ 
ing should be very carefully done, but during 
growth a liberal supply will be necessary. 
Stagnant moisture is, however, very injurious, 
so that ample drainage must be insured. 
When cut t he flowers last well.—K . R. W. 

THE PERGOLA RIGHTLY MADE. 

A PEitooi.A should be of use and may be a 
beautiful thing, but it is often made in a 
foolish and flimsy way. In countries like 
Italy and southern Europe, where the 
pergola is often made in various ways by 
rich or poor, there is usually a reason for 
it, such as shade or protection of some 
kind, and so it should be in our land. It 
is of the first importance that the pergola 
should have a clear use, such as to con¬ 
nect the flower garden with the kitchen 
garden in a pleasant way, or to get over 
differences of level between a flower 


dining - room windows. This made a 
pergola necessary, to be covered with 
Vines, Clematis, Roses, and Honey- 
, suckles. We began with Oak stub— 
that is to say, very old, rather 'dwarf 
trees—and it would not be easy to get 
anything more lasting in the w r ay of native 
wood. These Oak supports served their 
purpose for many years, but eventually 
began to decay in parts, and so cause some 
irregularity in the structure. I, there¬ 
fore, felt that any kind of wood w r ould 
not do. The pergola is not a large one, 
and, therefore, I had to avoid massive 
pillars, and decided to use brick. As the 
walk was cut through rising ground and 
bordered with a dry wall, the pillars 
were sometimes short, and a 9-inch 
pillar was found sufficient, braced 
with beams both sideways and across. 



A pergola on rising ground. 


greater enemy than frost, and if this is 
kept out of the house, and just enough 
tire-heat used to keep the pipes moderately 
warm, nothing more is wanted. I have 
found that for stoves the cheapest form of 
coke refuse, known as “ breeze,” mixed 
with a little slack, answers the purpose. 
Breeze can be purchased in several grades, 
the cleanest form, which is rather more 
expensive, being the cheapest in the long 
run, as amongst that which is not cleaned 
there is often to be found “ slag.”— 
Townsman. 

Ataccia cristata. This strange plant, of 
which a well-flowered specimen is figured on 
age 633, was introduced from Malaya in 1812. 
t is essentially a stove plant, and requires a 
liberal amount of atmospheric moisture for its 
well doing. It needs an open compost, such 
as equal parts of fibrous loam and peat, with 
a liberal sprinkling of sand. In the case of 
large specimens a few nodules of charcoal 
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garden and the playground in diversified 
country, and occasionally in the fruit 
garden. 

In England one sees attempts to make 
pergolas with sap-wood of various sorts— 
all useless. The makers of rustic work 
around London are always ready to do the 
w r ork in this most perishable and ugly 
material. 

However, the best way to describe how 
such a thing ought to be made is to take 
an example such as that shown in the 
above illustration. The object in making 
the pergola was to connect the house and 
the stables by means of a shaded walk. 
The ground rose so sharply at the back of 
the house that a way of getting to or from 
the stables from the north was not to be 
thought of. So a way was made from the 
east side of the house, right in view of the 


So far it has turned out right in all 
ways, and should last for many years. 
Oak cross-pieces and Larch side- 
pieces were used to brace the whole. After 
exi>erience of small-mesh trellising it was 
given up in favour of simple stoutish 
cross-pieces, not attempting to enmesh 
the whole roof, but letting the light play 
through the openings and the shoots toss 
about in their own way. This is a much 
more enduring way than trying to make 
a small network. For the smaller cross¬ 
pieces Oak and Chestnut are the best of 
our native woods. They are quite strong 
and will carry the stoutest climbers. 

The plants used are Vines, Actinidia, 
Dutchman’s Pipe, Akebia, Celastrus, Jas¬ 
mine, Periploca. Smilax, Wistaria, 
Clematises, climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, 
etc. W. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE GARDENER’S FETISH. 

This question, which has been raised of 
late, is a very important one. Gardens 
have been so well supplied with stable 
manure for many years past that people 
think of little else, while the idea seems 
lost to some that it is not from the animal 
we get manure, but from the earth mother 
herself, seeing that all stable manure has 
a vegetable origin. The most convincing 
proof of this is that our noblest vegetation 
is independent of any animal aid. In all 
the great natural forests of many coun¬ 
tries, and most remarkable, perhaps, those 
of British Columbia and California, one 
sees trees astonishing in their splendid 
vigour nourished by the earth mother 
only. Therefore our gardens should de¬ 
pend on the same source for much of their 
fertility. When I used to get down 
waggon-loads of town manure it was often 
soaked with water and sprinkled with 
dead cats, and I have since come to the 
conclusion that very often that wet 
manure was not so good as the same 
weight of loam or leaf-mould would be. 

I am not saying a word against the value 
of manure, but now r we must do without 
it because the horse has gone, so fat as 
the towns are concerned, to a great ex¬ 
tent. In the country I hope he will live 
for a long time yet, but the moral is that 
we must find some other source of fertility. 
Every available aid should be taken ad¬ 
vantage of, and much vegetable matter 
now thrown away or burned should be 
gradually rotted down into fertiliser. A 
practice of the farmer in our own day and 
in ancient times was what was called 
“ sideration,” that is, raising a green crop 
and turning it into poor ground where a 
better manure could not be found. That 
is known to have an excellent fertilising 
effect. W. 

-Tour correspondent “ W.” is to be 

envied. The natural soil of his garden is 
stiff loam, and that is the ideal soil for a 
garden. Almost anything will grow in it 
if it is worked up with some vegetable- 
fibre. If “ W.” could take his mind out of 
his own garden and imagine one made out 
of hungry sand in which nothing will grow r 
unaided except Conifers, Beech, and 
Couch Grass, he would understand the 
necessity for farmyard manure. The soil 
in my garden is of this nature; it has an 
insatiable appetite for manure. In the 
last twelve months I have put into it farm¬ 
yard manure costing £13, in addition to 
what comes out of my own stable, and 
pond mud and leaf-mould costing another 
£6, and yet my garden is only about an 
acre in extent. Some of the manure was 
used to Induce crops of Mustard and Clover 
to grow; they were dug in green to pro¬ 
vide vegetable-fibre. The soil in a cottage 
garden near me is excellent, but that is 
because it has been dosed with farmyard 
manure for the last 200 years. In matters 
of this kind experience is better than 
dogma.—C. S. 

[.In such soil manure is valuable, but it 
is running short, and it should be put to 
the best use. But other aids are to be 
thought of—leaf soil, stiff loam, or even 
clay, if not too far to fetch. Hop waste, 
deep culture, surface mulching in summer, 
but not with the precious manure. Use 
Bracken fronds, garden refuse, or mow¬ 
ings. The soil of my garden is anything 
but ideal. A man from Northampton said 
it was not soil at all. My hungry clods 
are as hungry for manure as “ C. S.’s ” 
ground. Experience is not confined to the 
sandy soils. I should be very happy to 
exchange a few acres of my clods for his 


sand. Neither of our soils has any 
claim to be good soils, and one is as 
hungry as the other. Of the two, a sandy 
soil is more easy to improve for garden 
use. —W.] 

- There recently appeared in 

Gardening Illustrated some notes on 
the necessity or otherwise of animal 
manure. While I should use animal 
manure if it were produced on the place, 
I am of opinion that it is not at all 
necessary to the successful cultivation of 
most garden or field crops. Animal 
manure does not, I think, contain anything 
that was not in the food given to the 
animal, and it follows that well-rotted 
green stuff should serve as well as stable 
manure. Animal manure is getting very 
scarce, and I think that in the future we 
shall have to depend more on green 
manuring combined with artificial ferti¬ 
lisers. I succeed very well indeed on 
these lines, but my soil is very good and 
new, so I must not dogmatise. I find deep 
digging produces most remarkable growth 
and excellent results. I dug a trench 
across a field four years ago and the effect 
is still plainly marked by a strip of Grass 
deeper in colour and longer in growth 
than elsewhere in the field. One great 
objection to animal manure is the immense 
number of flies that it brings forth, 
which are a nuisance and dangerous to 
health.—W. J. Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Wood Sorrel (Oxalie Acetoeella).—I have 
been puzzled by the reference* to Alleluia, or 
French, or Wood Sorrel, which I find in a 
seventeenth century gardening book. It is de¬ 
scribed as “ A sort of Trefoil, that is multi¬ 
plied only by runners or slips. ... It grows 
into tufte . . . loves the shade. It bears a 
white flower, but no eeed." The author re¬ 
gards it as a necessary plant in the kitchen 
garden, and seems to class it as a sweet herb. 
I fancy he means the common Wood Sorrel 
(Oxalis Acetosella). Has this any culinary 
value?—R. M. F. 

[The common Wood Sorrel, which 
bears white flowers, is no doubt the plant 
that is meant. The seed capsule is ovoid 
and has two shining black seeds in each 
cell. The roots may be eaten. The 
leaves, which are sometimes gathered and 
eaten as salad, are acid and similar in 
flavour to those of the common Sorrel 
(Rumex acetosa). The leaves of Rose¬ 
mary (Rosmarinus officinalis) are used for 
seasoning.— Ed.] 

The produce of field and hedgerow.— 

There are fair quantities of Mushrooms 
in different places, but nothing like so 
many as in the early part of August, when 
they afforded quite a harvest to the 
pickers. However, in favoured fields a 
second crop is found, and good clean 
samples fetch remunerative prices in 
the neighbouring towns. Advertisements 
appear now in local papers for sloes, and 
after the frost of September 30th they are 
in good condition. The price offered is a 
bit over the average owing to the scarcity 
in many districts, doubtless attributable to 
the late May and early June frosts, which 
played havoc alike with bloom and small 
fruit. Crabs are little in request, partly, 
no doubt, due to the plentiful crop of 
Apples, but more on account of the high 
price of sugar and the inability to make 
jelly. Blackberries are very plentiful, and 
in the hedgerows where the soil is to their 
liking remarkably fine. The demand for 
bottling finds a market for good samples 
even in these days of high-priced sugar, 
and children earn a few welcome shillings 
weekly when able to gain permission to 
visit the best hedgerows away from the 
dust of the roads. The advisability of 
bottling while the fruit is at its best can¬ 
not be brought too forcibly to the notice of 
small households, especially where the 
supply of keeping Apples is short. Any 


fairly wide-mouthed jam bottles or jars 
will answer the purpose, the thick coating 
of starch over the stiff paper covering 
keeping the fruit fresh and good all 
through the winter.—E. B. 

Autumn Onions splitting.— A note on 
this subject from a Cheshire inquirer, in 
the issue of September 4th, interests me 
because a local grower of autumn Onions 
put the same query to me a fortnight ago. 
In the latter case I was able to account 
for the splitting of the bulbs. As is well 
known, when autumn Onions are sown at 
too early a date a considerable proportion 
of the young Onions when transplanted in 
spring is liable to form flowering stalks. 
If, as was the case in the instance referred 
to, these stalks are suppressed when they 
are noticed, the bulb is naturally split and 
forms two bulblets, which sometimes grow 
to a fairly good size. In my own case I 
have never noticed any tendency to split¬ 
ting among autumn Onions, the bulbs 
being single necked and clean year by 
year. Probably in any case the check of 
transplanting, or some other obscure 
reason, may account’ for the inquirer’s 
Onions splitting. I generally sow about 
August 12th, but perhaps a week later 
might suit the climate of Cheshire. It 
might be worth his while to delay his time 
of sowing by a week or ten days and note 
the result.—W. MoG. 

Winter Radishes. —These in the winter 
months make a useful addition to the 
salad. There are two varieties w T ell worth 
growing — the Black Spanish and the 
China Rose. The Black Spanish is very 
hardy and keeps a long time when full 
grown if lifted and placed in a cool store. 
The China Rose may be had good well 
into December from the open ground, but 
to get the best results it is well to lift the 
roots when full grown, say in November 
or early December. August is a good time 
to sow for a winter supply. They should 
get good land, as growth is made in a short 
time. I have sown the China Rose in the 
south quite late in September and got 
good roots in six weeks. By growing the 
two varieties named there is no difficulty 
in keeping up a supply of Radishes.—C. R. 

Celery White Gem.— This season, owing 
to an ample rainfall, early Celeries appear 
to be of better quality than usual at this 
season (early October). A large grower 
tells me that his stock of White Gem is 
in great demand, and I can readily under¬ 
stand this, as, though there are earlier 
varieties, I do not think when quality is 
taken into account it can be beaten. This 
is a very quick grower, and, given atten¬ 
tion in the shape of food and moisture, it 
is an ideal variety, and, owing to its pure 
colour, is a great favourite. The quality 
is all one may desire, being nutty and 
crisp. Celery is improved as regards 
flavour by giving a little salt before mould¬ 
ing up. Soot also is valuable, an occa¬ 
sional dressing adding to the flavour and 
keeping pests away.—F. 

8avlng seeds. — Unless we have some¬ 
thing very good it is not advisable to save 
seeds. It is important to grow the best 
of everything. We have been selecting 
and saving Tomato seeds for several 
years, and we have now about 2,000 plants 
under glass under warm treatment of 
Selected Sunrise, and we are well satis¬ 
fied with results; and although we may 
try a new variety or two we retain the 
old variety that has done so well with us. 
Another matter which will pay for atten¬ 
tion when early Potatoes are being lifted 
is to select sets for planting from the most 
prolific roots, and when they are dried 
enough for storing place them crown up¬ 
wards in trays or shallow boxes in good 
time, so that the crown-eyes, when they 
start, may develop strongly.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PHLOXES. 

It is not difficult to get a fine display of 
herbaceous Phloxes both in the early and 
late sections so far as size of pip nud truss 
is concerned if the ground is thoroughly 
well prepared, but it is not so easy in the 
majority of seasons to retain their 
brilliance so far as the darker shades are 
concerned, both in the scarlets and purples. 
This has been an ideal summer for Phloxes, 
for the first flowers had hardly expanded 
when there came a decided change in the 
weather, the very bright and continuous 
sunshine being succeeded by an absence of 
sun and a showery time, with the result 
that there is hardly a pip that has not re¬ 
tained its colour until its decay. There is 
a fair number of good scarlets in the late 
section, but only a few real purples. My 
sole representative in this shade is William 


whence the inhabitants have to fetch 
all that is necessary for household pur¬ 
poses, and as this supply has been known 
t) fail in a very dry season, necessitating 
a walk of one mile for drinking-water, 
very little has to be used for horticultural 
purposes. This in a parish with three 
wealthy landlords. In connection with 
the soft water it may be noted that there 
is little facility to obtain much of this, as 
most of the cottages are thatched. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


THE GREAT REED 
(ARUNDO DONAX). 

This handsome plant is often neglected. 
No doubt its supposed want of hardi¬ 
ness may be a reason for its not being 
grown in the north. Some few years ago, 
seeing it doing well in a Norfolk garden, 
I resolved to try it in my southern garden 
in a somewhat exposed position, and am 


into a new position in the garden, placing 
under the bulbs a nice quantity of fine 
road grit. These, as some in a different 
part of the garden so planted, have so far 
kept healthy. I collected and burned all 
affected parts. This is the second time I 
have experienced this very trying disease. 
—Anna Eloar. 


THE BETTER TREATMENT OF 
ANNUALS. 

The editorial reply to a query as to the 
reason for condition of Chinese Asters 
attributing it to paucity of soil touches on 
a matter that hardly receives the attention 
it deserves in the cultivation of annuals, 
an impression prevailing that because a 
plant only remains a short time in the 
ground almost any kind of treatment in 
the way of preparation of soil, space 
allowed for individual plants, and other 
matters suffices for its welfare. I have 



The Great Reed (Arundo Donax). 


Ramsay, and although superiority is 
claimed for one or two more, I reckon it 
hard to beat at its best, and it is earlier 
flowering than most of the decussata sec¬ 
tion. This is an uncommon colour on the 
hardy plant border. One gets purple in 
Antirrhinums and Dahlias, but hardly so 
bright as in Le Mahdi and William Ramsay 
Phloxes, and not such a showy mass of 
colour. It is a shade a little difficult to 
deal with so far as associating it with 
other things. Possibly one can hardly do 
better than put it by the side of a clump 
of a big-flowered variety of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum or a tall white Antir¬ 
rhinum. It is w'ith me emphatically a case 
of first-rate preparation for all moisture- 
loving plants, otherwise in a dry season 
there would be very little flower, for we 
are sadly handicapped for water, and when 
the soft water that one is able to secure 
from the roof gives out there is very little 
for the garden. The only supply for a 
parish of some forty-five houses is in the | 
form of two small reservoirs and pumps, | 
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surprised to find how well it has done, as 
I may be seen by the illustration herewith. 
The soil in which it is growing is a deep 
loam, and the only trouble I take w'ith the 
; plants is to place in the autumn round 
i their base dry Bracken to the depth of a 
foot, this keeping them quite safe should 
hard w r eather follow. I always cut the 
plants down in the spring. W. 


Lilium candidum.—Thank you for your 
reply in Gardening Illustrated, 
October 9th. I should have told you the 
plants showed hardly any sign of disease 
up to the time of blooming. I noticed the 
leaves on the stems less healthy than I 
wished, and as the bulbs had been previ¬ 
ously diseased I kept a strict watch, and 
as soon as the new leaves appeared I saw 
I was in for a bad thing with them. I 
took them up at once, sprinkled the bulbs 
freely with flowers of sulphur, planted 
them in boxes of new soil mixed with 
flowers of sulphur, sprayed with sulphide 
of potassium, and, after a time, replanted 


been forcibly reminded of this lately by a 
grand mass of Aster sinensis in an adjoin¬ 
ing garden for which the ground had been 
specially prepared and which are quite 
| first-class alike in vigour of plants and 
size of flowers, groups respectively of a 
dark purple and a white which happen to 
be closely associated being very notice¬ 
able. The best forms of this Aster appeal 
very strongly to lovers of good single 
flowers alike on the border and in vases. 
Of course, there are some annuals which 
do not require a rich soil, notably 
Nasturtiums, Calendulas, and dwarf 
Antirrhinums, but these are much more 
lasting given a deep tilth and not too light 
soil. 

What can be effected by liberal treat¬ 
ment is seen in the gorgeous display of 
Godetias Sparkler and Sunset, and 
Viscaria elegans in some of our public 
gardens. Here there is the opportunity of 
having them in big masses, and there is 
no mistaking the way they are appreciated. 
Very showy, too, are the various members 
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of the Salpiglossis family, and a strain 
lately introduced without being at all 
formal is of decidedly more stocky habit 
than the older sorts, which were rather 
straggling and apt to get blown about by 
rough winds. Of those annuals in differ¬ 
ent colours of an enduring character, that 
is, whose flowering, given good culture, is 
long sustained, like Linum, Phaeelia, and 
dwarf Marigold, it is certain that such 
endurance can only be expected when the 
ground is thoroughly well done. It is a 
good plan to remove a few inches of the 
top soil and substitute a similar depth 
from .a heap of good road-sidings that has 
lain for a couple of seasons and become 
decomposed without being powdery. Such 
a heap has a lot of little tufty bits, the 
remains of Grass-edgings and strawy bits 
of horse-droppings, which retain moisture 
well and afford a happy hunting-ground 
for the roots. The amount of space re¬ 
quired for individual plants and which 
should be allowed them in planting or 
thinning is well illustrated when a stray 
seed comes up on a spare tfiece of ground 
and is left to develop. This- applies to 
plants of many different heights. As a 
rule, they are planted or left too thick. 

It may be noted that where there is con¬ 
venience for the autumn sowing of hardy 
annuals they should be seen to at once if 
not already done, and if sown where they 
are to flower another season so much the 
better. This will give a certain amount 
of display at a minimum of labour and 
expense. E. 15. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Butterfly-weed (Aeclepias tuberosa).— 
In your issue of Ootober 23rd, page 638, 

VV yndham Fitzherbert ” writes of Asclepias 
tuberosn as if he grew it with ease! I have 
tried to grow this plant—(1) from seed, (2; 
from plants bought from various first-rate 
firms. I have never made it flower or thrive. 
I am accustomed to making all kinds of her¬ 
baceous plants grow, and feel at home, and 
there are not half a dozen I have failed with. 
—Doctor. 

[Your failure with this may possibly be 
due to the soil in your garden, as it objects 
to that of a clayey nature, preferring light 
sandy loams or those of a peaty nature. 
In its North American home the species 
is found in stony soil, sandy fields and 
woods, all of which point to a preference 
for soil warmth and good drainage, quite 
easy of imitation, even in gardens where 
such do not naturally obtain. Any hardy 
plant nurseryman should be able to 
supply you with good clumps.] 

Anchusa failing. —Can you tell me what is 
the matter with the Anchusa of which 1 en- 
cl ^ e J . 8tem . 8 ' a f ld if it means the whole root 
will die this winter, or if it is likely to recover 
and come up next year?—E lsie Peachb. 

[Frequently after a prodigal flowering 
this plant collapses either totally or in 
great part, a small offset or two alone 
remaining out of a large clump. Perhaps 
the “ Dropmore ” and “ Opal ” varieties 
are more prone to this failing than the 
typical kind, though old stools of it often 
suffer In like degree. The plant is, how¬ 
ever, so easily increased by means of its 
roots, cut into inch-long lengths and in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in pans or boxes and 
placed in the greenhouse, that there need 
be no fear of losing it. Doubtless if you 
search, many such pieces will be found in 
the soil. Occasionally, in favoured places, 
the plant will start from its roots in the 
open, though the better way would be to 
increase it as suggested, young plants 
being much more vigorous.] 

Planting out Wallflowers Anally _The 

time for the planting out of Wallflowers 
into their blooming quarters will soon be 
upon us, and I call the attention of those 
interested to the fact that the plants go 
through the winter best, as a rule, with a 


minimum of root disturbance. My plan IS 
to prepare the ground, dig out the space 
requisite for each, and carefully lift one 
by one from the bed where they have been 
located for the past two months, getting 
each plant up with a good ball of soil. I5y 
this method few failures, if any, occur, 
and, if firmly planted, they go forward. 
However, where plants have to be pro¬ 
cured from a distance, and arrive, as they 
generally do, minus soil, it is a good plan 
to plunge the roots in water for a few 
hours before planting. If this is done it 
prevents flagging and loss of time. Sucli 
plants will, of course, need watering for 
a time should a dry i>eriod follow. I be¬ 
lieve in shifting plants in the autumn, and 
am convinced they are better for It. 
Should they be unusually large it acts 
somewhat as a check to them without 
really harming them. I have noticed, 
where plants are left in seed-beds until 
blooming time, that they never appear so 
robust as when they have had a shift or 
two. Few flowers are more welcome in 
the spring, and few plants are more easily 
grown. Modern varieties are great im¬ 
provements over some of the older sorts in 
the matter of size and colouring, yet they 
have not lost anything in the way of 
sweetness, which cofastitutes one of the 
greatest charms of this spring flower.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Pentstemon heterophyllus. — This was 
very good recently in the new rock garden 
atlbrox Hill, Bellahouston Park, Glasgow, 
and, as the blue Pentstemons are never 
too well known, may be given a short note. 
It is about 15 inches or 18 inches high, 
and has rather distinct foliage, the leaves 
of the stem being linear-lanceolate, or 
narrow-linear, while those beneath are en¬ 
tire. The flowers, although variously de¬ 
scribed as “ pink ” or “ rose-purple,” are 
a light blue in the form mentioned, which 
Is that familiar to me for many years. I 
should not consider it a very permanent 
plant, although it will sometimes live for 
a year or two. Like many of the race, it 
frequently exhausts itself by seeding 
freely. It is better, therefore, to strike 
cuttings or sow seeds annually. It looks 
well in a border or on good-sized rock- 
work.—S. Ahnott. 

G&ltonia candicans.— Some years ago this 
was more often seen than now. “Amateur 
of Hardy Flowers,” at page Bays that this 
has been found tender by many. In heavy 
soils it is beet to lift the bulbs every year and 
replant the following spring. When I was at 
Forde Abbey there was a large bed of this and 
a hardy Fuchsia mixed with patches of spring 
bulbs round the outside. Every year the dead 
foliage, with a little other grassy rubbish, was 
put over the bulbs. I only lifted the bulbs 
twice in eighteen years. The position was on a 
slope and the bulbs increased yearly. —Dorset. 

Poor soil, improving. —Where the soil is thin 
and poor I have found it an excellent plan to 
open in the autumn a trench 3 feet wide, 
removing to the other end of the Quarter all 
the good soil to fill in with. Into this trench 
may be put all vegetable rubbish. Grass mow¬ 
ings, leaves— in fact, anything that will im¬ 
prove the bottom spit. When the trench is 
full it is a good plan to dig all 6uch rubbi6h 
into the bottom, and if a little lime can be 
added so much the better. This should be 
trodden down and the good soil from the next 
3 feet put on this, and so on till all is 
finished.—J. C. F. C. 

Lychnis grandlflora. —This has been bloom¬ 
ing with me continuously for the last four or 
five weeks and looks like going on for a long 
time yet. The individual blossoms are of a 
rich pinkish apricot colour, the petals beauti¬ 
fully fringed, somewhat like those of Dianthus 
superbus. The flowers are each from 2 inches 
to 2J inches across, but although individually 
handsome, they do not make a very striking 
effect in the border, as there are not many 
blossoms out at a time on each head. It seems 
easy to grow in ordinary loam, though it does 
not grow particularly vigorously with me.— 
N. L. 

EschscholtzlaB in October. —To-day (Octo¬ 
ber 17th) the Eschscholtzias are in bloom and 
giving a welcome display of their brilliant 
flowers. This is their second bloom. In Octo¬ 
ber the flowers are most acceptable, and they 
generally last longer than early in the year.— 
8. Arnott, Dumfries. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pot Roses. —Would you be good enough to 
tell me what I should do with Boses in pots 
now? They have been flowering two yean 
in the same soil, with liquid-manure given 
while in bud. I have just pruned them, 
having had them brought into the house from 
outside, where they have been ever since they 
finished flowering.—E. N. 

[The plants would have been in a better 
condition for forcing and flowering had 
they been repotted in June last. It is now 
too late to do this, but we would advise 
you to give them a top-dreasing. Turn the 
plants out, remove the crocks, and wash 
the insides of the pots and also the crocks. 
It would be best to have some clean pots 
of the same size at hand to which to trans¬ 
fer the plants. Having done this, remove 
about two inches of the top soil, scatter 
some Clay’s fertiliser on top, finally cover¬ 
ing this with two inches of good com¬ 
post. The latter should consist of fibrous 
loam and well-decayed manure in equal 
parts. Keep the plants cool for at least 
one month, even placing them outdoors or 
in a cold frame secure from frosts. After 
that time they can be placed in the house 
with gentle heat, say 45 degs. by night and 
50 degs. by day to start with. Give plenty 
of air until the new growths are some 
3 inches or 4 inches long, when you must 
be very careful about ventilation. In fact, 
little or no ventilation will be needed 
during the winter. The best results are 
obtained from plants that are allowed to 
grow on very steadily at first.] 

Rose Edgar Andrew.— Each season the 
number of Wichuraiana Roses is increased 
by so-called novelties, many of which are 
very little different from already existing 
varieties. It is quite a relief then to 
come across such a good thiug as Edgar 
Andrew, which is a decided advance on 
anything of its class. It is a true 
Wichuraiana in every respect, the parent¬ 
age being R. Wichuraiana x Cramoisie 
SupSrieure. The habit is vigorous and 
strong, but very pliable, after the style of 
Dorothy Perkins, but a trifle stouter, and 
with far finer foliage. It grows very 
freely and will therefore be most useful 
for covering pergolas, arches, and screens. 
From Cramoisie Sup^rieure the variety 
under notice derives its bright colouring, 
which is a rich blood-red, with occasional 
tinges of dark maroon and a few splashes 
of white. The individual flowers are 
quite the size of any existing red 
Wichuraiana, such as Excelsa, Troubadour 
or Sodenia, and being produced freely in 
good-sized corymbs they are most pic¬ 
turesque and effective. The foliage is very 
luxuriant, and so far I have not seen the 
slightest touch of mildew on the variety. 
Edgar Andrew is well worth a trial, when 
I think it will prove itself superior to any 
other red Rose of its class. MM. Barbier, 
the raisers of so many glorious Ramblers, 
are responsible for this variety. — Eglan¬ 
tine. 

Rose Betty In Renfrewshire.— Although 
quite near Glasgow, Roses do very well at 
Pollok, the mansion of Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, and Lady Stirling-Max well takes 
great pleasure in their beauty. In the 
beds devoted to the Queen of Flowers this 
fine Hybrid Tea is one of the most success¬ 
ful and gives blooms over a long period. 
In early September it was giving a con¬ 
tinuous supply of its fine coppery-rose 
flowers, shaded with golden-yellow, and 
handsome either in bud or open.—S. A. 

Rose Chateau de Clos Vougeot.—I am glad 
you recommend this Rose among others in 
reply to a correspondent who inquires re¬ 
specting deep red Roees not subject to rust. 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot is suitable in this 
I respect, and it is also a very desirable Rose 
in other ways. It is not so well known ae it 
| ought to be.— Scotch Rose. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

So far this season the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
has not had many new and choice chrys¬ 
anthemums submitted to it. Two meetings 
have been held this season and only three 
awards have been made. They are as 
follows :— 

Candida— This is a market variety of 
Japanese form that must be disbudded if 
the flowers are to be produced in the 
character in which they were shown when 
submitted to the Committee. ' They are 
each from 5 inches to 6 inches across, 
having grooved florets that reflex in very 
even fashion and develop a flower ideal 
for the bolder decorations of the house. 
The colour is pure white. First-class 
certificate, N.C.S., September 20th, 1915. 
From Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Ltd., 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Mona Davis. —This is a large-flowered 
exhibition Japanese. The florets are fairly 
broad and long, and incurving at the tips, 
silvery-pink aptly describing the colour. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Norman 
Davis, Framfield, Sussex, October 4th, 
1915. 

Bronze Normandie.— This is a charm¬ 
ing sport from the well-known border 
variety Normandie. In every particular, 
except colour, the flowers are identical 
with, those of the parent variety, and the 
colour of the sport may be described as a 
pleasing tone of bronzy-fawn. Com¬ 
mended, September 20th, 1915. From 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstbam, 
Surrey. 

Among the other flowers shown on these 
occasions was a promising golden-yellow 
sport from the popular border variety 
Polly and named Golden Polly. The 
flowers of the sport were not shown in 
very good condition, but there is no doubt 
as to its worth and its- fine rich golden 
colour. E. G. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums. —The buds of 
my Chrysanthemums are not developing satis¬ 
factorily, and i write at once as 1 have read 
in Gardening Illustrated (October 16th). under 
"Scotland (p. 635): "In the meantime a 
little stimulant is yet being allowed, but this 
will be stopped immediately the plants are got 
under cover." My most forward ones are 
under oover. Ought I to stop giving them sul¬ 
phate of ammonia? 1 had this direction with 
it (I had not used it until this year): " When 
the buds appear a dose may be given every 
ten days until the flowers show colour. Give 
in form of a solution of from i os. to } oz. to 
each gallon of water.” I want my blooms for 
cutting for church decoration at Christmas. I 
at one time used Canary Guano, but it was not 
satisfactory. I grow my plants in the open 
garden and pot up when ready. I have no 
greenhouse, but a large bow-window in a spare 
room. Some two years or three years back 
yon recommended me some Chrysanthemums, 
and I am sorry to say this year 1 was unable 
to get again Mme. Ph. Rivoire. Mine failed to 
make cuttings and it was my favourite.— Anna 
Elgar. 

[It is not advisable to'use sulphate of 
ammonia in your case, because the plants 
have been lifted from the open ground and 
there will, of course, be some fresh soil 
for the roots to feed on. Later, however, 
when the blooms are opening it would 
certainly help to give the stimulant 
named, and in the weak state you men¬ 
tion. The danger in using sulphate of 
ammonia is giving it to plants in too 
strong doses or when the plants are not 
well rooted. Mme. P. Rivoire is a capital 
white variety for late work, and especi¬ 
ally suitable for growing in the open and 
then lifting. There should be no difficulty 
in obtaining this from any specialist in 
Chrysanthemums.] 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Desgranges.—I 

still admire this old Japanese Chrysan r 


themum, and despite many recent intro¬ 
ductions of much .merit amon£ white 
varieties, none of the latter seem to be 
quite so useful in the early days of 
October. If large flowers are required 
these may be secured by disbudding, but 
when left to grow naturally the sprays 
are equally valuable. The foliage, too, is 
quite distinct, and contrasts well with the 
pure white blooms. By stretching a 
breadth of tiffany over the plants the dis¬ 
play may be protected from frosts and 
thus prolonged, but as the season wears 
on the blooms get top-heavy and do not 
display themselves to advantage when cut. 
—Kirk. 

Six early Chrysanthemums to flower In 
late September (Inquirer ).^There are 
numerous Chrysanthemums that will 
flower in the open border in late Septem¬ 
ber, and among the better kinds are the 
following: Nina Blick, reddish-bronze, 
very free, with a good habit; Horace 
Martin, a free-flowering, bright yellow 
sort; Goacher’s Crimson, a beautiful 
chestnut - crimson, with golden reverse ; 
Improved Massd, a handsome mauve-pink 
sort, of excellent quality; Roi des Blancs, 
a pure white variety, of lovely form; and 
Polly, a beautiful bronzy-yellow variety. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 26th, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was, for the time of year and under pre¬ 
sent conditions, of quite an exceptional 
character and full of interest and variety. 
Hardy plants were practically nil. Fruit 
and vegetable exhibits, seasonable from 
more than one point of view, were much 
above the average, the collection of Pears 
from Maidstone and Apples and Pears 
from Welwyn and Hampton attracting a 
good deal of attention. In addition, the 
exhibit of vegetable produce from Read¬ 
ing was of more than ordinary interest, 
while demonstrating the possibilities of 
intensive cropping under certain condi¬ 
tions. Orchids were not numerously 
shown, though oue or two good novelties 
were on view. Following are some details 
of the show :— 

DAHLIAS. 

These were well shown by two firms, 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, and Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, 
the latter showing pretty varieties of the 
Anemone-flowered set, also Collarette and 
decorative sorts. The first-named firm 
had quite a good display of Cactus- 
flowered sorts. 

FERNS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed a choice collection of the hardy 
Polypodiums, varieties of P. vulgare. Of 
these, P. v. cambricum, P. v. c. Prestoni 
(perhaps the handsomest of all) and P. v. 
trichomanoides (the*most densely plumose 
of its set) are indispensable to any collec¬ 
tion. Some fine dwarf-growing Osmundas 
were also remarked. 

Mr. W. B. Cranfleld, Enfield Chase, 
showed a magnificent example, 3 feet or 
more across and with 2 feet long fronds, 
of Scolopendrium vulgare crispum specio- 
sum. It was awarded a First-class certi¬ 
ficate. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The most charming of these were the 
Violets from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimborne, 
Dorset, which he shows and grows so well. 
On this occasion the richly-coloured La 
France was in strong force, while others 
of note included Mrs. L. L. Kettle, Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, Marie Louise, and Ascania. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had some in¬ 
teresting Croci, also Lapageria rosea 
superba cut from the open wood, and a 
variety of dwarf alpines. Nerines were 
also shown. 


SHRUBS. 

Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
arranged an interesting assortment of 
dwarf shrubs and Conifers suited to the 
rock garden and its environments. One 
of the best of these is Berberis Wilson®, 
now daily becoming more brilliant by 
reason of the wealth of its scarlet fruits. 
Cotoneaster frigida montana and Stran- 
vsesia undulata (the former of tall growth) 
were also freely berried. The small, 
glossy-leaved Berberis verruculosa makes 
a bush several feet high and is good in 
isolated groups. Pemettyas in variety, 
Junipers (among which the dwarf J. 
alpina was remarked), with Veronicas and 
Heaths, were also noted. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had, 
among many things, Garrya elliptica 
foemina, Elaeagnus macrophylla, and Vitis 
Thunbergi (one of the best of these 
plants. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
contributed a group of shrubs remarkable 
for leaf colour at this season, as Rhus 
japonica Osbecki, R. Cotinus, Scarlet 
Oaks, and other things. Pernettyas (with 
red, white, and purplish berries) were 
very ornamental. 

„ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Several firms showed these well, the 
finest exhibit being that from Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, S.E., who 
staged a particularly good lot, associating 
blue Michaelmas Daisies with some in the 
larger stands. In this way, indeed, some 
of the pink-flowered .sorts were ‘ treated 
with pleasing results. The exhibition 
varieties Bob Pulling (yellow) and Mrs. 
Kinsey (white) were notable sorts. 

Mr. Norman Davis, Framfield, Sussex, 
show r ed some good sorts. Market Bronze 
(a stiff-petalled sort) and the fine exhibi¬ 
tion single Bertha Fairs '(yellow), both of 
which secured Awards of merit, being 
among the more important. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Sons, Exmouth, 
staged a few good singles, Mrs. Harold 
Phillips (pink), Scarlet Glow, Exmouth 
Yellow, and Standard (deep red) being 
some of the more striking and distinct. 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
showed the new crimson Japanese General 
Dorrien-Smitli (Award of merit), together 
with Dragon, Carrie, and others of the 
Border sorts. 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
again showed the pink-flowered Alice and 
Pink Sensation, the latter perhaps the 
largest yet raised, the former certainly 
one of the most beautiful. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, staged, as usual, a nice assortment, 
Mary All wood being in very good form. 

ORCHIDS. 

Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, Pembury, showed 
Cattleya Luege® Fowler’s variety, which 
gained a First-class certificate. 

Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, had 
the fine Cattleya Moira, variety rubra 
(Award of merit), with others. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, contributed Odontoglos- 
sums and Cattleyas in variety, O. crispum 
Victoria Louise, and Cattleya Fabia being 
remarked. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. contributed 
an interesting variety, Cattleya aurea 
being one of the more telling. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

It was seasonable that these should be 
largely shown at a late October meeting, 
and while the collections did this in an un¬ 
mistakable manner, the examples also 
demonstrated the skill of the cultivators. 
Indeed, only rarely have finer exhibits 
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been staged. Of the fruits, one of the 
more exceptional, and, from the exhibi¬ 
tion standpoint, instructive, was the collec¬ 
tion of some six or seven dozen varieties 
of Pears set up by 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone. It was all the more interesting as 
the Pears were grouped under the coun¬ 
tries which gave them birth, France, 
Belgium, and England apparently playing 
their part in that order. In addition, the 
date of introduction and the raiser’s name 
where known were both given, hence for 
the student, if not for''the gardener, the 
exhibit was of more than ordinary 
interest. Taking them as staged, we find 
that some of the more important of those 
from France included such as Doyenne du 
Cornice (one of the best Pears) (1849), 
Duchess de Bordeaux (good late) (1850), 
Beurr6 Alexandre Lucas (1871), Marie 
Benoist (1863), Catillac (a very old and 
one of the best known of stewing Pears) 
(1665), Duchesse d’Angoulfeme (1809), and 
Roosevelt (a recent introduction). Bel¬ 
gium, it would appear, gave us in 1811 the 
well-known Durondeau, shown in superb 
form and colour, the fine late dessert Glou 
Morceau in 1759, Beurr6 Diel (1810), and 
Josephine de Malines (1830). In the 
English set Conference, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Uvedale’s St. Germain (1690), 
and Knight’s Monarch (1838) were among 
the more striking. 

Mr. J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Crawley, staged 
a table-length of high-class fruits, Apples, 
Pears, and Grapes in variety being well 
shown. Of the Grapes we remarked good 
examples of Mrs. Piuee, Gros Maroc, Lady 
Hastings, Appley Towers, and Muscat of 
Alexandria. Apples Jubilee, Holland- 
bury, The Queen, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Nancy Jackson were among prominent 
dishes, while of Pears the more attractive 
examples were Durondeau, Doyenne du 
Cornice, Marie Louise, and Bonne d’Ez6e. 

Mr. Will Tayler, Hampton, put up a par¬ 
ticularly good collection of Apples and 
Pears, the latter including such good sorts 
as Doyenn6 du Comice, Josephine de 
Malines, Durondeau, Beurrd Clairgeau, 
and Beurre Hardy, while the dishes of 
Jubilee, lame’s Prince Albert, Cox’s 
Pomona, Stunner Pippin, Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet, Charles Ross, Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, Allington Pippin, and King of 
the Pippins Apples were especially 
meritorious. 

Mr. C. A. Cain, Welwyn, Herts, also 
showed an extensive table of Apples and 
Pears, the examples of Conference, Duron¬ 
deau, St. Luke, Marie Louise de Ueele 
being very fine. Apples were equally well 
represented. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
also showed many dishes of Apples. 

From Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
came an exhibit of useful vegetables of 
more than ordinary interest. From seeds 
sown in the open at the beginning of 
August and given ordinary cultivation, 
much useful material was obtained, the 
examples of Short Horn and Long Horn 
Carrots, Onions, Little Marvel Peas, 
Turnips, Kohl Rabi—to say nothing of 
Cos and Cabbage Lettuce and various 
saladings—demonstrating what is possible 
in these directions when occasion arises. 

The list of plants certificated and medals 
for groups will appear in our next issue. 


Death of Mrs. James Hudson.—We are 

sorry to announce the death, on October 
21st, of the wife of Mr. Jas. Hudson, who 
Is well known to many of our readers, and 
who has for many years been in charge of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s garden at 
Gunnersbury House. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 21st.— Tea, China, and 
Climbing Roses (in variety), Clematis (in 
variety), Hydrangeas, Eupatorium Wein- 
tnannianum, Romneyas, Hypericums (in 
variety). Heaths (in variety), Erica 
leucantha. Rock and Sun Roses (various), 
Strawberry-tree, Laurustinus, Hamamelis 
virginica. Honeysuckles, Hardy Fuchsias 
(in variety), Phygelius capensis, Tree 
Ivies, Solanum jasminoides, Ceanothus, 
the Jalap-plant, Mina lobata, Ipomtras 
(various), Clerodendron Fargesi, New 
Zealand Veronicas, Herberts nepalensis, 
Jasminum nudifiorum, Arundo conspicua. 
Pampas Grass, Dwarf Gorse, Osmanthus 
ilicifolius, Spartium junceum, Michaelmas 
Daisies (in great variety), Armeria 
Laucheana rosea, Polygonums, Dwarf 
Campanulas, Helianthus (in variety), 
Salvia uliginosa, the Japanese Wind¬ 
flower (in variety), Physostegia virginiana 
imbricata, Scabiosa graminifolia, Spartina 
polystachya, Zauschneria calif ornica 
splendens. Acanthus, Crocus speciosus. 
Pheasant’s-tail Grass, Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus, Felicia abyssinica, Montbretias 
(various), Cromwells, Tropwolum tubero¬ 
sum, Polygala Chamwbuxus purpurea. 
Evening Primroses, Linum arboreum, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Hardy Cyclamens, 
Accrocliniums, Swan River Daisy, Cannas 
(in variety), Transvaal Daisy, Amaryllis 
Belladonna, Agapanthus, Schizostylis 
coccinea, Stembergia lutea, Gypsophila 
Rokejeka, Shamrock Pea, Perpetual Car¬ 
nations, Cardinal Lobelias, African Rope 
Grass, Aponogeton grandiflorum, Mesem- 
bryanthemums (in variety), Gazania 
splendens. Fumitory, Crinum Powelli, 
Plumbago Larpentce, Sedum Sieboldi, 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Lilium specio- 
sum magnificum, Agathcca, Snapdragons, 
Pentstemons, Achillea argentea, Rose and 
White Colchicums, Cape Hyacinth, Platy- 
stemon californicum, Phragmites com¬ 
munis, African Marigold, Godctias, An- 
thcmis Kelicayi, Chrysogonum Virginia- 
num, Potentilla8 (in variety), Withania 
origanifolia, Clarkias (in variety), Violets. 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beau¬ 
tiful leaves and fruits. —Siberian Crab, 
Pyracantha coccinea, Rosa (many species), 
Yew, Clematis orientalis, Cydonias, 
Euonymus (in variety), Viburnum Opulus, 
Ccla8irus articulatus, Vitis (in great 
variety), Red and Yellow Berried Hollies, 
Parrotia persica, Rhus (several), Cornus 
florida rubra, C. Kousa, Maples, Quercus 
coccinea, Q. ruber, Amelanchier, Per- 
neityas, Pyrus Aronia, P. arbutifolia 
Brilliant, Skimmias, Ccesalpinia japonica, 
Actinidia arguta, Snowberry, Cockspur 
Thorn, Berberis Wilsonw, Berberis 
virescens, Berberis Thunbergi, Cana¬ 
dian Poplar, Azaleas, Hypericum 
Androswmum, Cotoneasters (various), 
Vaccinium pennsylvannicum, Tropwolum 
8peciosum, Liquidambar, the Pearl Berry, 
Sorbus pekinensis, Akebia quintata, Phil- 
lyrea Vilmoriniana, Pliotinia villosa, 
Honeysuckles, Saccharinum monumentale, 
Red and Yellow Dogwood, Red Willow, 
Japanese Rice, Maiden-hair-tree. Tulip- 
tree, Sweet Alder . 

Work of the week. — A quantity of 
Hollies which came to hand very late in 
spring were cut well back and laid in in 
the reserve garden for the summer, owing 
to the ground intended for them not being 
ready. These had made good fibrous roots 
and have now been planted out per¬ 
manently. A good number of the Nootka 
Cypress has been planted near, and in 
certain cases among, the Hollies. More 
Sweet Peas have been sown, while those 
I mentioned previously are through the 


ground and making headway. Ground 
has been prepared in a plantation of 
Japanese Box and sown with Cornflowers, 
and seeds of Columbines have been 
scattered in the Grass, where a few were 
seen naturalised during the summer. A 
long border previously occupied by Carna¬ 
tions is being prepared for a collection of 
the best Michaelmas Daisies. Summer- 
sown Sweet Peas have now been cleared, 
and the ground for next year’s crop will 
be prepared as soon as material becomes 
available. The Azalea garden is now a 
mass of colour. 

A group of yellow Tulips has been 
planted among the Azaleas where the 
latter have not become grown together. 
More Fritiilaries have been put out by 
the waterside, where they enjoy the moist 
conditions and often grow 2 feet high. 
Senecio tanghuticus is too great a rambler 
for the border, and a quantity has been 
cleared out and transferred to a small 
and very moist piece of ground by the 
waterside. It flags badly in the border, 
but by the water this failing is not likely 
to occur. A further supply of the Scarlet 
Windflower having come to hand and the 
conns being small a place has been given 
them in the nursery. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plants for forcing.—Shrubs intended 
for forcing should now be lotted and stood 
outside in a group, so that in case of 
emergency protection to the pots and balls 
can be quickly and conveniently afforded. 
After being lifted, the ball of soil should 
be reduced to the smallest limit com¬ 
patible with the well doing of the plants, 
as over large pots are ofttimes incon¬ 
venient when the plants are required for 
the furnishing of halls, staircases, and 
rooms. Soil of a suitable description 
should be used in each instance. Clean, 
well-drained pots are also essential when 
the plants^ after having been forced and 
duly hardened off, are to be planted out 
and grown on with a view to their being 
made to do duty again in the future. 
The plants usually selected for this pur¬ 
pose are early-flowering Rhododendrons, 
Azalea mollis, Staphylea colchica. Vibur¬ 
num Opulus, Lilacs, Deutzia gracilis, 
Choisya ternata, etc. Solomon’s Seal, the 
.hawthorn-scented flowbrs of which are 
always much appreciated, also forces well, 
and the present is a suitable period for 
lifting and potting the crowns. 

Chrysanthemums—All but the latest¬ 
flowering varieties have been housed, and 
these, so long as the weather is favour¬ 
able, will be allowed to remain outside. 
Means for protecting are kept handy in 
case of a change before they can be taken 
under cover. 

Violets.—So long as the fine weather 
continues the plants in frames and pits 
are kept thoroughly exposed to the 
elements, and the lights will not be used 
until either heavy rain or frosts inter¬ 
vene. La France is now flowering freely. 
Excellent gatherings are being afforded by 
both single and double varieties growing 
in the open. 

Shadings.—These, whether consisting 
of lath blinds, tiffany, or of “ summer 
cloud,” are no longer required. The last, 
or if a mixture of whiting and milk was 
used to stipple the roof glass with, should 
be washed off. Tiffany blinds are best 
stored away in a dry place, when neces¬ 
sary repairs or new blinds can be made 
and fixed to the rollers at leisure in the 
winter months. The first-named should 
also be taken down, overhauled and re¬ 
paired, and given a coat of paint. 

Herbaceous borders.—The present is the 
best time in the whole year for the mak* 
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ing and planting of new borders, as the 
plants become partly If not wholly estab¬ 
lished ere winter sets in. The soil should 
be deeply stirred not less than two spits 
deep, keeping the lower stratum beneath 
after breaking it up if it is of a clayey or 
unsuitable nature, as it is several years 
before soil of the last-named description 
can be brought into a good working con¬ 
dition. If manure cannot be spared for 
enriching both the upper and lower spits, 
burnt garden refuse, purtly decayed leaves, 
and a certain amount of lime rubbish 
when the subsoil is bordering on or is of 
clay will serve to mix with the latter. If 
prepared at once, the soil will settle into 
place sufficiently to allow of planting 
being done by the middle of November, by 
which time the majority of the plants in 
other borders will have died down and 
enable division to be done, unless plants 
for the purpose are to be purchased. In 
this event the list of requirements should 
be made, and the order placed without 
delay. 

Shrub planting. -The soil is now in 
splendid working condition, of which ad¬ 
vantage should be taken to push on w’ith 


vigorous portions of the plants for the pur¬ 
pose. Every piece having a small quan¬ 
tity of roots attached will grow', and for 
the sake of uniformity in the lines when 
planting is completed nil should, as near 
as possible, be cut of one length. Care 
should be taken in the preparation of the 
soil where the lines are to be planted, as 
this must not only be level, but thoroughly 
firm, so that It can Ik? cut down or notched 
with the aid of a line and sharp spade to 
form a shallow’ trench 5 inches to G Inches 
deep in which to place the plants. When 
planted about 2 inches of growth should 
show above ground. The soil displaced in 
the forming of the trench, when broken 
down to a fine condition, can then be uti¬ 
lised for covering the roots and banking 
ngninst the plants both to hold them in 
I>osition and provide a rooting medium in 
the future. 

Lawns.— Where there are many forest 
trees in the pleasure grounds the lawns 
will now’, in spite of all efforts to prevent 
it, assume an untidy appearance, as 
leaves are coming down rapidly. These 
should be rnked up before worms draw’ 
them into the turf. If this is allow’ed to 


ground level, but the straining and sup- 
Iiorting posts, if made to stand tty feet 
above ground, w’ill then serve to support 
the nets when the crop is ripening ns well 
as carrying the training wires. In our 
case wires are stretched and fastened on 
the tops of the posts to serve the purpose 
of carrying the nets and prevent them 
from sagging down. The soil for Rnsp- 
berries can hardly be made too rich, and 
the site, as this crop usually occupies the 
same position for several yenrs, should be 
bastard trenched, treating the lower spit 
ns liberally in regard to manure as that at 
the top. Autumn-fruiting varieties should 
be grown on the same principle, hut the 
trellis for them need not exceed 4$ feet. 
The stools or canes should be planted 
2 feet apart in the rows. For the old- 
fash loned method of growing Raspberries 
—viz., tying six or seven canes to single 
stakes—the canes should he planted 3 feet, 
apart in the rows and the latter stand 
G feet asunder. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Wall trees. —Where the planting of wall 
trees has to be done the w'ork should he 



Lihum spcciosum. 


the planting of trees and shrubs. A good 
soaking of water will settle the soil more 
efficiently and firmly nbout the roots than 
treading. This should be done prior to 
the filling in. 

Hedge clipping.— Delayed through pres¬ 
sure of work and other causes, this is 
now having attention, and will be per¬ 
severed with until completed. Well-kept 
hedges are an ornament to a garden, let 
alone their utility in serving as wind 
breaks and so forth. When neglected 
they are an eyesore, and if time and labour 
cannot be afforded for their unkeep they 
are better dispensed with. In cases 
where hedges are Indispensable they 
should be formed of plants which require 
less labour being expended on them, such 
as hybrid Sweet Briers, Weigelas, Roses, 
Berberis vulgaris, B. Darwini, B. Aqui- 
folium, Ribes in variety, Veronica Trn- 
versl, Euonymus europeeus, Escallonia 
inacrantha, Aucuba Japonica, and Tama¬ 
risk. 

Box edgings.— These, when the clip¬ 
ping had to be omitted in the spring, 
should be clipped now’. It is also a good 
time to lift overgrown edgings and re¬ 
plant. using the youngest and more 


take place it means an extra expenditure 
of labour when the final clean-up is under¬ 
taken, as they are then difficult to sw’eep. 

Currants and Cooseberry bushes.— The 
leaves being off the bushes, gaps in exist¬ 
ing plantations can be made good without 
further delay by lifting the required 
number from the home-grown stock of 
trees. As both appreciate liberal treat¬ 
ment, some thoroughly rotted manure 
should be added to the soil when planting, 
finishing off by placing a mulching on 
the surface. As birds have proved so very 
troublesome the last two seasons by dis¬ 
budding the bushes to a very serious ex¬ 
tent, they will, in consequence, have to be 
netted over shortly. New plantations of 
both fruits should be planted without de¬ 
lay whether of home-grown or purchased 
trees. The rows should stand G feet apart, 
and the bushes not less than 4$ feet 
asunder in the rows. Cordon-trained 
Gooseberries can also he planted now’. 

Raspberries.— This is also a favourable 
time to plant new canes. A series of 
trellises can be economically and quickly 
erected on which to train the canes in the 
manner already mentioned. The topmost 
wire should be not less than 5 feet from 


pushed on with all possible dispatch, ns 
the sooner the w'ork is completed the 
better will be the results next season. 
When replanting w’all trees the old soil 
should nlw’ays be removed and replaced 
with fresh compost. A little bone-meal 
may be used w’ith advantage where 
Peaches and Nectarines are planted, but 
manure of any other kind should be 
avoided. 

Dessert Cherries are amongst the first of 
the stone fruits to require attention. In 
planting Cherries of all kinds mix a libernl 
quantity of lime-rubble with the soil, and 
make the ground firm, but be careful that 
the planting is done in dry weather. 
Apricots like a well-drained, calcareous 
soil, and should only be planted against 
south or w’est walls. Many varieties of 
Cherries, Plums, and Pears will succeed 
on north w’alls, and the fruits maturing 
later extend the season. Trees planted 
ngninst a wall should be allowed to stand 
for some months before being secured in 
their final position, as they will sink a 
little as the soil slowly consolidates. 

Winter pruning should be commenced ns 
soon os all the leaves are off the trees, and 
as much of it done as possible before bad 
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weather sets in. It is mnch better in 
every respect that pruning be done now 
than left until the spring, although in 
cases where summer pruning was properly 
attended to there will not be much to bq 
done now. 

Calanthe vestita and C. Veitchi are now 
showing their flower-spikes. The plants 
require to be exposed fully to the light, 
and plenty of air admitted whenever the 
outside conditions are favourable. Water 
should not be withheld until the foliage 
has nearly decayed, for if the plants are 
allowed to become dry the roots perish and 
the pseudo bulbs are much smaller next 
year than they ought to be. A little 
manure-water has been given occasionally 
and the spikes promise to be very strong. 
Now the flower-spikes are visible, water 
must be carefully applied until the flowers 
are fully developed, decreasing the 
amount from now until the foliage has 
decayed, very little being required during 
the flowering period. 

8tove and greenhouse Ferns should not 
be kept in too warm an atmosphere at 
this season, for their fronds generally 
are now matured and they require a period 
of rest. Adiantum cuneatum and similar 
species grown for decoration should now 
be afforded an atmospheric temperature at 
night of 45 degs., with a rise of 5 degs. to 
10 degs. during the day. Afford a 
moderate amount of ventilation, but 
avoid cold draughts, which cause the 
fronds to turn a rusty-brown colour. See 
that the centres of the plants are free 
from decaying fronds, and give the plants 
as much space as possible. Do not allow 
the roots to suffer from dryness, though 
much less water is required during their 
resting period. 

8alvla patens — No other bluoflowered 
plant can equal this Salvia for massing. 
The plants should now be lifted and 
stored to propagate from In the spring. 
Plant them in boxes, standing them in a 
cool frame from which frost is excluded. 
They should be kept on the dry side but 
not dried off. 

Lobelia fulgens and its varieties are 
hardy perennial plants In warm districts, 
but although they will often survive the 
winter in the border they are never satis¬ 
factory the second year. These Lobelias 
surpass every border flower for brilliancy 
of colour, and are excellent for cutting, 
the blooms lasting well In water. They 
ofteij give considerable trouble when lifted 
and stored for the winter. Large num¬ 
bers are sometimes destroyed by what Is 
technically known as damping, the whole 
plant literally rotting away. This 
happens when the plants are lifted from 
the border, stored in houses, and kept 
without water. I consider it is dry-rot. 
This difficulty will not occur if the plants 
are lifted from the border, not dried, and 
planted in boxes, using good soil with 
plenty of sand added. Give a good water¬ 
ing to settle the soil about the roots, and 
place the boxes in a cold frame, removing 
the lights whenever the weather is open. 
If kept well supplied with water the roots 
will be active all through the winter, 
without making any top growth. Early in 
March they may be divided into single 
crowns, and each growth will have good 
roots. 

Celery should now be given its final 
earthing up, and this should be done in 
the most careful manner. A quantity of 
dry covering material—Bracken, straw, or 
such like—should be at hand for placing 
on the top of the ridges in the event of 
severe frost. 

Potatoes that were lifted a month ago 
and stored temporarily should be examined 
and sorted as soon as possible. Any that 


are to be stored till the spring may be 
placed in pits and covered with a 6-inch 
layer of straw, over which a covering of 
soil must be placed to a depth of 8 inches 
or 9 inches. This will afford sufficient pro¬ 
tection unless very severe frost is ex¬ 
perienced, when some other covering must 
be applied to protect the tubers from 
frost. This last covering should be re¬ 
moved when danger from frost is over. 
While the tubers are being sorted those 
Intended for next year’s planting should 
be selected and placed in single layers on 
shelves in some frost-proof store, where 
ventilation can be freely afforded in mild 
weather. 

Globe Artichokes must now be carefully 
mulched for the winter. It is damp rather 
than frost that harms these plants, so 
something of a light, rather open nature 
should bo used. Dry leaves are as good 
as anything, and a quantity should be 
heaped up round each plant. The foliage 
should not be covered. As the wind would 
soon displace the leaves, it is necessary 
to thatch them over with long stable litter. 

Lettuce. — The means for protecting 
Lettuce and Endive grown in the open 
should be completed. Frames may be 
placed over the plants or they may be care¬ 
fully lifted and placed close together. 
Prick out small Lettuces into frames for 
spring use, affording abundance of air on 
all favourable occasions. 

Trenching. — The future success of 
crops largely depends on the measures 
adopted at this season. Early digging 
and trenching are most important, for by 
having the ground turned over at an early 
date full advantage will be obtained of 
the autumn rains, ns well as frost and 
snow when they arrive. Through delay in 
digging, a great part of the benefit arising 
from these agents will naturally be lost, 
and I would advise that where circum¬ 
stances allow, trenching should be begun 
at once. Let it be two spits deep, and 
lay up the surface as roughly as possible, 
either In ridges or spadefuls in one lump. 
Let the top spit be laid in the bottom, the 
bottom one on the top: but if the bottom 
soil is of an uncongenial nature let part of 
it remain there, remembering that all 
must be thoroughly broken up and turned 
over. An improvement may be made by 
adding gritty road-scrapings, leaf-soil, 
burnt refuse, and lime rubble, all excel¬ 
lent material for improving poor sub-soils, 
and increasing the depth of shallow ones. 
The chief aim must be deep rich soil before 
flrst-elass crops of vegetables can be ex¬ 
pected. The question whether a plot of 
ground shall be manured or not must be 
determined after arranging the crop to be 
grown on the ground. For root crops the 
less fresh manure the better, but for mem¬ 
bers of the Brassica or Pea families plenty 
of good manure should be added. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Chrysanthemums and winter-flowering 
plants.- Now that these have been housed 
the work once again resumes a routine 
character. Owing to a sudden and unex¬ 
pected snap of frost some large pieces of 
Salvia splendens were slightly damaged, 
but the affected parts were cut out and 
the appearance of the plants has been but 
slightly marred. Watering is now being 
attended to with care, each pot being 
tested before moisture is given. This work 
is carried out In the early morning, so 
that the consequent damp may be dried 
up as soon as possible. Meantime the 
usual washing down of floors and paths Is 
dispensed with as much as possible, and 
while fire-heat is now needed at night, 
only sufficient to maintain the thermo¬ 
meter at from 45 degs. to 50 degs. Is given. 


After all the housing was completed a 
light fumigation was afforded, and this 
will be repeated in a short time. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— A batch of these, 
all one-year-old plants which were very 
useful in autumn, was, in the course of 
the week, cut down. The plants were 
afterwards placed in mildly-heated pits, 
and until they break freely they will be 
kept just on the dry side. Afterwards 
they will be shaken out, the roots trimmed, 
repotted into slightly smaller pots, and re¬ 
turned to the same quarters. These 
yearling plants come in very useful in 
spring, and provide good trusses both for 
decoration and for cutting. 

Hydrangeas.— During the week cuttings 
of different varieties of Hydrangeas were 
put in. These will be utilised as single- 
stemmed plants carrying one truss in the 
ensuing season. While I cannot say that 
I am a particular admirer of the 
Hydrangea grown in this way, yet their 
value is undeniable. Small bushy speci¬ 
mens were shifted from 4-inch to 7-inch 
pots. Such plants are very useful, their 
period of blooming being accelerated or 
retarded as occasion requires. The foliage 
of these plants is very noticeable just at 
present, rivalling, as it does, that of many 
of the plants and shrubs more usually 
associated with the tints of autumn. 

Stove.— Temperature at present will do 
very well in the neighbourhood of 62 degs., 
falling a couple of degrees in the early 
morning. It is always better to work with 
the outdoor thermometer than to strive 
after a regular temperature. It is, I fear, 
sometimes forgotten that this is the 
natural resting time of certain stove 
plants, and if these are kept too warm 
their growth is prematurely excited with, 
almost surely, bad results. Ixoras, or 
similar plants, which require more heat 
than the average stove plant, should have 
the cosiest corner of the house. Watering 
now calls for much judgment, and no plant 
should receive moisture until the condition 
of the soil has been tested by rapping the 
pot. Cypripediums and other Orchids will 
now be pushing up their blooms, and these 
plants ought to be well looked after. In 
staking Lorraine Begonias a too lavish use 
of stakes is avoided. In general a single 
stake is placed to the centre shoot of each 
plant, and to this the other growths are 
loosely slung. Eucharis Lilies may be 
brought along now, and Amaryllis and 
Caladiums at rest should be kept comfort¬ 
able. Begonias of the Bex type and B. 
fuehsioides are useful plants in the stove 
at this season. 

Cuttings. — With Tufted Pansies and 
Calceolarias the cutting season has come, 
meantime, to a close. All boxes and pans 
have now been got under cover and secure 
from frosts. During the day the sashes 
of frames and pits are removed, and ex¬ 
cept when the thermometer Is in the region 
of freezing point the tilts are used, so that 
as much air as possible Is admitted. While 
very little moisture is, as a rule, needed, 
yet it is just as well to make a periodical 
inspection of all cuttings, whether in cold 
frames or in heated pits, in order to be 
on the safe side. Damped leaves ought to 
be regularly removed. 

R0808, even at this late date, still re¬ 
main attractive. Some heavy showers 
have recently rather marred the display, 
but ns a whole Roses remain fairly good. 
Such varieties as Frau Karl Druschki, 
Zephirin Drouhin. Gruss an Teplitz, C. 
Testout, Mme. A. Chatenay, Mrs. A. Ward, 
Mme. Berard, Mme. Falcot, Margaret 
Dickson, Hugh Dickson, Capt. Hayward, 
Gloire de Dijon, The Lyon, La France, 
and the *89 variety, W. R. Smith, Antoine 
RIvoire, and Francois Dubreuil are note- 
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GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 

6cL each; 6, 3a.; 12, 5s. 

5s. Orders carriage paid; under, 6d. extra 
for postage. 

Mme. E. Harriot ("Daily i Frau Karl Druechkl, white 


Mail" Rose) 

British Queen, white 
Beauty de Lyon, c. red and 
yellow 


Rosalind (Poly.), pink 
Rugosa, red 
IT. Brunner, red 
Mrs. J. Laing, pink 


Ossie Easlio, clear a. yellow M. D. Van Tets, deep crim. 
Chat. CIob de Vougoet, fiery Mr. A. Ward, Indian yellow 
red Mr. A. Coxhead, claret red 

Dean Hole, carmine and Mrs. A. Carnegie, white 


1 See What You Gain' 

F OR an outlay of 15/6 you can furnish a border about 20 feet 
long by 4 feet wide with hardy perennials which increase in 
value year after year. To fill the same space with 
“bedding plants” would cost you more than double and the plants 
would be useless at the end of the season. 

GAIN—a more artistic effect, 50 plants worth double their cost after 12 months, 
and an immediate saving of one or two pounds. 


salmon Mr. P. 8traker, orange-crim. 

Ed. Mawley, velvety crimson Mrs. Sam Ross, straw colour 
Ed. Meyer, copper-rod k vel. Mr. O. West, delicate pink 
Fredericksruhe, blood-red Mrs. T. W. Vanderbilt, 
Geo. O. Waud, orange - ver- orange and yellow 
milion Old Gold, pretty gold colour 

H. E. Richardson, dark crim. Queen Mary, yellow 

K. V. Victoria, primrose Ilayon d’Or, yellow 
Killamey Brilliant, rosy- Richmond, bright scarlet 

carmine Sunburst, extra yellow 

King George V., scarlet Willomere. pink 

Lady Ursula, flesh pink Jessie (Poly.), red 

Lady Mary Ward, orange Mr. W: Outbush (Poly.), pink 
and apricot Mme. H. Lavasseur, pink 

La Prance, pink Leslie Holland, Bcarlet 

L. C. Breslau, red and yellow Mme. J. Gouchalt, new 

L. V. Houtte, pink J. Burbier (Poly.) 

Mme. Chas. Latard, ochre Robin Hood, new red 

yellow Mrs. Chas. Hunter, pink 




Key Plan of Flower Border 

copyright Bin, L’peol. Hit 


For a Border about 20 ft. long, 4 ft. wide 


Mrs Chas. Hunter, pink 


Mme. Melaine Soupert, sal- Mis. Taft (Poly.), 


mon-yellow 

Louis Walter (Poly.), rose 
Lieut. Charre, velvety crim. 
Pres. Wilson (Poly.), new 
NOTE THE PRICE. 


Mignonette (dwarf Poly.) 
Mr. H. Munt. pink 
Gen. Washington, pink 
Soliel d Or, yellow-orange 
CHOOSE YOUR OWN. 


6d. each; 12 for 5s. 

My selection, named, 4d. each ; 12, 3a. 6<L 
A lot of names lost. Sent as mixed ones, 3d. each; 12, 2s. 6d. 
5s. Orders carriage paid; under, 6d. extra for carriage. 

100 Bulbs, 10 varieties, la 

48-page Bulb Catalogue Free. 

THEODORE TURNER, 

The Temple, 

DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 



Plan for a Charming, Perennial, Everlasting Flower Border. 

iK If you would like to see the effect produced by this arrangement 
before deciding to buy, please write for Bees* Plant Catalogue and 
Colour Chart of Borders and Hardy Flowers. It is gratis 
and post free. 

But just now it will be worth while to consider the simplicity of the plan. 

Here you have a plan, and below a list of plants numbered to correspond. 

You measure up your border and remit at the rate of 2Jd. per sq. foot, 
oj/ Bees Ltd. then send you a suitable number of plants numbered to 
f\d correspond with the spaces in the plan. All you have to do is to plant. 
uNl You can have wider or longer borders built on similar lines. 

Bees' “X.L.” Border Collection. 

K so Good, Hardy Perennials to produce a display June to September. 

60 plants, 1 etch 50 sorts for border about 20 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, 15/0 carriage paid. 

100 plants, 2 each 50 sorts for border about 30 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, 80/0 carriage paid. 

150 plants, 3 each 50 sorte for border about 40 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, 40/0 carriage paid. 

Trial Collection, 25 plants in 25 sorts, Bees’ Selection, 8/- carriage paid. 

1. Basil-leaved Soap wort. 2. White Carpathian Bellflower. S. Oval-leaved Plajntain 
Lily. 4. Mesa Starwort. 5. Red Sea Sea Lavender. S. Crimson Fire Flower. 7. Affinity 
Knot Grass. 8. Young's Evening Primrose. 9. Blue Pigmy Ins. 10. Drummer Bee 
SJt Musk. 11. White Barrenwort. 12. Showy Fleabane. 13. Pink Pearl Fireflower. 14. 
eUl Red Valerian. 15. Pale Gentian-leaved Speedwell. 14. Carpathian Bellflower. 17. 

Blue Perennial Flax. 18. Rock Alysson. 19. Mussin’s Cat Mint. 20. Heldreich s Aveng. 

21. Double Catchfly Campion. 22. Scarlet Avens. 23. Persimmon Larkspur 24. Copper 
M} Sneezewort. 25. Jerusalem Cross. 24. Dwarf Jacob's Ladder. 27. Pearl Sneezewort. 

28. Larger Siberian Flag. 29. Texan Mallow. 30. Hybrid Blanket Flower. 31. White 
AM Lupin. 32. Columbine Rue. S3. Coquelicot Flame Flower. 34. King Edward Mar- 
Md guerite. 35. Golden Marguerite. 36. Perry’s Poppy. 37. Dwarf Autumn Sneezewort. 

38. Autumn Flowering Monkshood. 39. Mrs. Morris’s Michaelmas Daisy. 44. Hartlands 
Of Goats’Rue. 41. Dropmore Italian Alkanet. 42. Aaron’s Rod. 43. Vomer Marguerite. 

44. Lady Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy. 45. Cestrian Larkspur. 48. White « ormwood. 
p*. 47. Orange Autumn Sneezewort. 48. Feltham Michaelmas Daisy. 49. Short s Golden 

y|S Rod. 50. False Dragon's Head. {Order MOW or wA ft 

$ Plant NOW for success. f 


\m 


PONT MISS T HIS !! 1 
Special War Time Offer. 

If yon are not satisfied with the plants 
sent, I will return ronr money, and 
give yon the plants for nothin?. 

1 50 Cabbage plnnts .. 3d 6 Campanulas .. .- 3d 

12 .Strawberry Royal Sov. 3d 1 Crimson rambler rose 3d 

50 Leek plants .. 3d 1 Dorothy Perkins rose 3d 

50 Knlo plants .. 3d 1 White D. Perkins .. 3d 

25 Wallflowers blood red 3d 1 Lady Gay rose .. 3d 

25 Wallflowers golden .. 3d 1 Hiawatha rose .. 3d 

25 Wallflowers ruby gem 3d 1 White rambler rose .. 3d 

25 Wallfloweis wh. gem 3d 1 Buddleia ..3d 

25 Wallflowers Primrose 1 Laurel.3d 

Dame.3d 1 Laburnum .. .. 3d 

25 Wallflowers mixed .. 3d 1 Filbert tree .. ..3d 

25 Forget-me-nots royal 1 Box tree .. 3d 

blue .3d 2 Red Currants .. .. 3d 

20 Sweet Williams mxd. 3d 1 Golden Elder .. .. 3d 


12 Perennial Lupins 


1 Red Chestnut tree 


UGNTON’8 CARELA88 GOOSEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your ' Careloss Berries just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works.’ 

2-]raar trees, 4/0 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BAfiGAIN LISTS.— Bulbs, Roses, Rook & Hardy 

Bants, Fruit Trees, Beeds A Seed Potatoes, eta, free. 

Cask or easy terms arranged. 

AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, UNCS. 

NOTI CE OF REM OVAL 

The Offices Of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 83, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


12 Double Hollyhocks .. 3d 4 Beech trees .. .. 3d 

6 Aqnilegialong spurr’d 3d 12 Privets for hedges .. 3d 

6 Hybrid Delphiniums 3d 3 Large Pinks .. .. 3d 

6 Hybrid Polyanthus .. Sd 3 Ancusaa .. 3d 

All orders over la. 6d , free; any 3s. 6<L worth, 3s. | 7s. 8d. 
worth, 63. 

S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 

PLANT 

TILLEYS’ BULBS 

CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

POST FREE FROM 

6, London Road, Brighton. 


ROSE TREES. wSES 

IIVVU ■ lieev) plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 
When writing to Advertisers p le aae m ention 


175 b Mill St., EB 

LIVERPOOL aS 


CORDONS, 

Wall trained, Pyramid and Standard FRUIT 
TREE8 of all kinds in all sizes. Best and 
cheapest in England. 

The famous Kilworth ROSES, that grow 
anywhere. Half-a-million now in stock. 

Before ordering your trees send for our LIST 
and Book on ,r Fruit Growing," post free. 

THE HEATH NURSERY CO. 

1 6, 8outh Kilworth, Rugby. 

POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, 3/6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2'- dozen; 7/6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, sulphur* ML 
each ; 3/- dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES, Miss Massy (ruby), MLeuih ; 
3/6 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each ; 2/6 doz. 
White or Mixed, 2d. each; 1/6 doz. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double : Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White (white), 
9d. each; 8/- doz. 

AURICULAS, 2/6 dozen. DAISIES, Alioe, Dresden 

China, 1/6 dozen. 

VIOLAS.— Best named, 9d. dozen; state colour require 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

REV. L. C. BARNES, F.B.H.S., SC0FT0N, WORKSOP. 

ROSHSI ROSES!! 

All Best and Popular Kinds. 

12 Dwarf or Bush Roses, 6/6; 6 Rambler Roses. 4J-1 6 
China and Polyantha Roses, 4/>; 6 Climbing and Pillar 
Roses, 4/- ; Weeping Standards, in all suitable kinds, 4 ft to 
6 ft., 2/- to 3/6 each. All above named and carriage paid for 
cash. Large stock of Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, Shrubs, 
Climbing and Herbaceous Plants. Best Evergreen Privet 
2 ft. to 5 ft., 5/- to 8/- per 100. 

Catalogues Free. Established over 50 Years. 

JAMES WALTER8, Mt. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 


Grand mixed, at 5e. per 1,000. Gardenia, double white, and 
Pheatt-eye, at 5s. per 1,000. Send for List of all leading sorts. 

CR08a & SON, Daffodil Nurseries, Wisbech. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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worthy. Among pillar and climbing Roses 
may be mentioned Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Mrs. F. W. Flight, and Fellen- 
berg—all of which remain in fairly good 
condition. 

Hardy flower borders.—Although these 
are naturally now on the wane, yet the 
display when seen at a little distance is 
far from being over. Asters yet remain 
bright, many of the later varieties being 
quite good. Schizostylis coccinea in¬ 
creases in effectiveness, and during the 
course of the week some good pieces of 
Bupatorium ageratoides came to their 
best. This is worth growing, although it 
must be admitted that occasionally it is 
prevented from blooming by an early frost. 
Apart altogether from the question of 
bloom, the shades assumed by the ripening 
stems and foliage of many of the hardy 
plants are attractive, and those who cut 
over the plants so soon as the flowering 
season is passed miss one of the most 
interesting phases of the borders. 

Fruit picking has been practically com¬ 
pleted, only a few of the latest varieties 
of Apples remaining to be dealt with. The 
picking of Damsons has taken up a good 
deal of time. At one time it was thought 
that the crop, although good, would not be 
exceptionally so. When the ripening-up 
time drew near, however, it was evident 
that the yield was the heaviest for a con¬ 
siderable number of years. A noteworthy 
circumstance in connection with the Dam¬ 
son crop was the comparative immunity 
enjoyed from birds. As a rule birds levy 
a heavy toll on Damsons, but, for some 
reason or another, such has not been the 
case this season. 

Wallflowers, etc. —As time has per¬ 
mitted. the planting of Wallflowers, 
Myosotis, and spring-flowering things has 
gone on. The soil is now in a very suit¬ 
able state, and the work will be pressed 
on to a finish as rapidly as ]x>ssible. The 
season wears on. and it is always advis¬ 
able to get this planting done before there 
is any great amount of frost. 

Vegetable garden.—Winter vegetables 
generally -were given a look through in the 
course of the week. The earlier-planted 
Brussels Sprouts have turned in at a very 
useful time, for frost has put a finish to 
French Beans, and Broad Beans show 
signs of deterioration. Cauliflowers are 
yet available and Early Ulm Savoy begins 
to be useful. Drumhead Savoy and the 
maincrop of Brussels Sprouts appear to 
be a little later than is customary, but 
so far this drawback is more apparent 
than real. Leeks and Celery are still 
growing freely. For forcing. Sea Kale 
is noticeably later than usual. The 
foliage yet remains quite green, nor does 
it give any indication of ripening off for a 
time. Considerable progress has been 
made with digging, and a large breadth, 
which it has been determined to trench, 
has been manured for an early beginning. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Over-hanging Pears (Poire). —I am 
afraid I can only tell you what the law is 
on the subject, and if you are not con¬ 
vinced you must take your own course and 
fight it out with your neighbour. I would 
suggest, however, that you begin by 
putting yourself in your neighbour’s place 
and trying to estimate how much is his 
share of the tree according to your calcu¬ 
lations. I would also advise you to read 
the reply to a question about tree-roots 
which appeared in the same issue of 
Gardening Illustrated as my former 
reply to your query.— Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tropseolum majus (R. N. Ferrall). —The 
plant you refer to is no doubt the ordinary 
TropEeolum (T. majus), seeds of which can he 
raised in heat and the seedlings planted out in 
May, or seeds may be sown in the open. In 
some country districts the seeds are saved, 
pickled in vinegar, and used in the place of 
capers, and a very good substitute they are. 

Veronica Traversi: cutting down (S. TV.). 
—The best time to do this is towards the end 
of April or early in May, as the young shoots 
are then pushed out. quickly Lnd the plant 
soon recovers. Probably the plant is growing 
too strongly if in rich soil. It will, when the 
soil is somewhat exhausted, no doubt flower 
more freely. 

FRUIT. 

Grafting a Cherry-tree (J. TV.).—If it were 
possible we do not consider it would be profit¬ 
able to regraft a Cherry-tree of the age men¬ 
tioned with another variety of the same kind 
of fruit. Neither would it be of the slightest 
use to try and work scions of a Plum or any 
other edible species of fruit on it. The better 
way would be to grub the tree and plant 
another in its place, selecting a variety suited 
to your district. 

A young Mulberry-tree (B. Croysdale). —If 
the Mulberry is to be grown as a standard 
—a form of training usually adopted for this 
species of fruit-tree—confine it to a single 
stem, allowing the latter to reach a height of 
6 feet, suppressing at the same time all side 
growths, and then allowing it to develop a 
head. The branches composing the latter 
should be thinned and regulated, much in the 
same way that the heads of young Apple-trees, 
for instance, are treated, while in the process 
of being formed. In the course of a few years 
the tree should bear fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

Clubbing (F. TV.).—The best remedy is. with¬ 
out doubt, gas-lime, which should be applied to 
vacant ground in the autumn at the rate of 

2 bushels to 3 rods if clubbing is very bad, as 
in your case. After lying on the ground for 
a few weeks dig the dressing in. Even a dress¬ 
ing of fresh lime at the same rate is good also. 
On the ground on which clubbing has been 
prevalent you must not plant any of the Cab¬ 
bage tribe, and if you do this for a couple of 
years the club trouble may disappear. You 
must bear in mind that ground which has been 
dressed with gas-lime cannot be cropped for 
at least three months after the dressing has 
been applied. 

The Celery-maggot (A. P.). —Your Celery has 
been attacked by the Celery-maggot, which, 
if you examine the leaves, you will find be¬ 
tween the tissues. If not speedily checked it 
will entirelv destroy the plants, especially if 
you have allowed them to become dry at the 
roots. Broadcast sprinklings of soot and lime 
will often prevent the flies depositing their 
eggs in the leaves, but when once the maggot 
has developed nothing but rierid hand-picking 
will eradicate it. as it conceals itself between 
the tissues of the leaves and defies all ordinary 
insecticides. You ought to go over your plants 
very carefully, and whenever seen destroy the 
magerot. Sometimes one picking over suffices, 
but if a second attack is made this must be 
repeated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Applying gas-lime to ground (M. H.). —You 
mav put the gas-lime on your ground so soon 
as it is free of a crop. Put on at the rate of 

3 pecks to a rod. Let it be well broken on the 
ground and distributed as evenlv as possible. 
Tf it lies exposed for a month it should by that 
time be well pulverised, and could be redis¬ 
tributed with a coarse rake ere digging or 
trenching it in: but do not- burv it too deeply. 
If it is mixed with the top 10 inches or 12 inches 
of soil it will be nearer the fungus germs and 
roots of plants, whilst, its potent properties 
will be washed lower down. It iR the sulphur 
found in the gas-lime which is so destructive 
to fungoid, as well as to insect life. By 
February or March it will be perfectlv safe to 
sow seeds on the ground thus dressed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. F. T). Batr.rn.an .—The Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries Whitehall Place. London. 
8 .W., issue a leaflet (No. 238) dealing with 
“ The Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal 
Plants in England." Copies of this may be 

had gratis on application to the Board.- 

Doctor. — The fibrous-rooted Begonias must 

have a warm house during the winter.- 

TT. Fj. Partridge .—If the trees are in a healthy 
growing condition then it mie-ht be possible to 
do as you suggest, but your best plan will be 
to consult a practical man in the district who, 
having seen the trees, will be able to advise 

you as to what is beet to be done.- By 

George .—The rich colour of the leaves on the 
particular branch may possibly be due to the 
position of the said branch in that it may get 

more sun.- Walter Chapman .—We cannot 

hbv. If you have anv doubt then the best way 
will be to hand-fertilise the flowers. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUXT8. 

Names of Plants.—A. F. D. —1, Impatiens 
Olivieri, easily raised from cuttings or from 
seeds in the spring; 2, the Guelder Rose 
Viburnum Opulue); 3, the Dogwood (Cornns 

alba).- R. X. —1, Euonymus europseus; 2, 

Viburnum Opulus; 3, Cotoneaster frigida; 4. 

the Gladwin (Iris foetidissima).- G. D. H. —1, 

Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa); 2, Fit- 
tonia argyroneura; 3, Panieum variegatum; 4. 

Veronica Andersoni.- Lady Bramston.— 

Crassulafalcata.- A. M. L. B. G. L .—Achillea 

Millefolium rosea. 

Names of Fruits.— R. If.—Apples : 1 , Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 2. Warner’s King; 3, Lemon 

Pippin; 4, King of the Pippins.- G. —Apples : 

1 . Blenheim Orange; 2, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden. Pears: 3, Beurr 6 Clairgeau; 4, 

Beurrd Bose.- D. N .—Pears : 1, Louise Bonne 

of Jersey; 2. Glou Morceau. Apples: 3. French 

Crab; 4, Alfriston.-TV. M. —Apples: 1, Mere 

de Manage; 2 , Golden Spire. Thanks for fine 

specimens.- A. H. —Apples: 1. Ecklinville; 2, 

Cox's Orange .Pippin; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Hol- 
landbury.- S. R. B .—Apples : 1, Golden Pip- 

B in; 2, French Crab.- C. J. D.—Apples: 1, 

ioary Morning; 2, Ribston; 3, Rymer; 4. Nor¬ 
folk Beaufin.-IV. G. E .—Apples : 1. Welling¬ 

ton ; 2, Mere de Manage; 3. Lemon Pippin: 4, 
Lady Henniker.-F. TV. S. —Apples : 1 . Blen¬ 

heim-2, Hoary Morning; 3, Cellini; 4, King of 

the Pippins.- Onions .—Apples : (a) Lane’s 

Prince Albert; (b) Bramley’s Seedling.- 

Lalagc. —Apples: 1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, speci¬ 
mens insufficient.- B. P .—Pears : 1. Glou 

Morceau; 2, Comte de Lamy.- J. Bancroft .— 

Pear appears to be Beurr 6 Diel, from a 

standard.- Mrs. Stanley Dodgson. — The 

Apple is Hallingbury, or Hollandbury Pippin. 

- M. H. Collyer. —i. Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, 

we take to be a small specimen of Lord Hind- 

lip.- Grant. —Apple: 1, Lord Derby. Pears: 

2, Brown Beurr 6 ; 3, Beurrd Hardy; 4, Seckle. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. Wells and Co., Merstham .—Catalogue of 
Chrysanthemums and Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations. 

R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, Sussex .—Nursery 
Stock, 1915-1916. _ 

The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

—We are asked to state that the lectures 
which were to have been delivered before 
the members of this Society on November 
3rd and December 8th by Dr. Keeble and 
Mr. P. A. Cragg respectively have been 
postponed in consequence of the new light¬ 
ing regulations. The Executive Committee 
arrived at this decision with very great 
regret, and they hope that in the near 
future arrangements may be made to carry 
out this part of the Society’s programme. 



DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better l 

No. 1 Bov. Kufflcient for 10,000 cubic feet .3'fi 

No. 2. 10,000 . 2/5 

No. 3 . 1,000 „ . . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, No. 2 for ordinary planU. 


1/unobtainable of your seedsman, »re supply post fret. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 



25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th August, 191 $. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours irhirh has 
been in- use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfull w, 

IT’. A. H. 


Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Digitized by 


■v Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINIS “SOTO 
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WILLIAM WOOD & Son LTD 


Coniferse, au immense selection. Varieties and prices upon application 
Fruit Trees, all varieties. Prices upon application. 

Forest Trees, such as Larch, Chestnut, &c., prices upon application. 

Quick for Hedges, extra strong, bushy plants, 3s. 100 ; 25s. 1 , 000 , to Is. per 100 ; 35s. 
per 1 , 000 . 

Herbaceous Plants, 100 plants, our selection, strong clumps, not little seedlings, 
tor 20 s. 

Herbaceous Plants, 12 plants, our Selection, strong clumps, not little seedlings, 
for 3s. 

We are willing to select them tall or short as desired. Our stock of these is immense. 
Hock Garden Plants .—100 of our selection, strong, can be sent, in or out oi pots 
as desired, for 25s.; 12 plants, ditto, for 3s. 6 d. 

ROSES. 

All plants will be selected and true to name. 

__ A stock of over 50,000. 

CLIMBING, 100 , our selection, for 35 s. 

DWARFS. H.P.’s, H.T.’sl Ac., loo, our selection, 30s. 

We give below a few selected lines from onr immense stock, arranged in alphabetical 
order. We invite enquiries for any other plants that may be wanted. 

Abies Douglasil, from 2 to 8 ft., 5s. to 21 s. per doz. 

Abelia rupestrls, 9d. each; Ss. per doz. 

Acer Ithe Japanese Purple Maple), Is. each. 

Ampelopsis Vcitchii, in pots, 9d. to Is. each ; Gs. to 9s. doz. We can also supply the 
purple form at same-price. / - 

Araucaria imbrlcata, from 1 } to 2 } ft., is. 6 d. to 2 s. 6 d. each. 

American arbor-Vltee, from 3 to 6 ft., 8 d. to 2s. 6 d. each ; Gs. to 21s. per doz. 
Arbutus unedo, from 1 to 2 ft., 8 s. per doz. 

Arundo conspicuo, is. 6 d. to 7s. 6 d. each. 

i ucuba ioponlca, 2 to 24 ft.. 9d. each ; 8 s. per doz. 

nstrlan Pines, from 2 to 4 ft., 4s. to 12 s. per do/. 

Azalea pontica (yellow), 8s. doz.; 60s. per 100 . 

_ ,, or Ghent varieties, named sorts, Is. 6d. each; 15s. doz. 

Bay, Sweet, from 2 to 3 ft., Is each ; 10s. per doz. 

,. „ specimens from 3s. 6d. to 7s. Gd. 

Beech, Common, G to 8 ft., Is. each ; 8s. per doz.; 60s. per 100. 

Beech, Purple, 7 to 8 ft.. Is. 3d. each ; 12s. per doz. 

„ ,, Standards, 2s. each. 

Berberi8, of sorts, including Wilsonii, 6s. doz. ; 40s. per 100. 

Blackberry, American Cut Leaf, Sd. each; Gs. per doz.; 4 Qr. per 100. 

Box, Green and Variegated, very bushy, 1 to 34 ft., 5s. doz.; 35s. 100, to Is. 3d. 
each ; 12s. per doz.; 75s. per 100. 

Broom. Yellow Spanish, in pots, 6d. each; 5s. doz.; 40s. 100. 

Calycanthus floridus. Is. each ; 9s. per doz. 

Cedrus Atlantlca, 5 to 6 ft, 3s. 6d. each; 36s. doz. 

„ Deodara, 5 to 6 ft., 3s. 6d. each ; 36s. per doz. 

Cherries, flowering varieties, Is. 3d. each ; 12s. per doz. 

Choisya temata (Mexican Myrtle), Is. each ; 10s. doz. 

Clematis all the best sorts. 2 and 3 years old, 9d. each; 8s. doz.; 60s. 100. 

Cob Nuts and Filberts, fruiting trees, 1's. 6d. doz.; 25s. per 100. 

Colutea arborescens (bladder senna), Sd. each; 6s. per doz. 

Coronilla emerus. Is. each; 9s. per doz. 

Cornus (Dogwood) sanguine a, 6d. each; 4s. doz.; 30s. 100. 

Cotoneasters of sorts, 8<i. each; 6s. doz.; 40s. per 100 . 

Crataegus (Thoms), Paul's Double Scarlet Pyramids and Standards, Is. each; 9s. per 
doz. ; 60s. per 100. 

Currants. Black, Red, and White, very strong, 3s. 6d. doz.; l&s. per 100 . 
Deutzias Of sorts, 9d. each ; 6s. doz. ; 40s. per 100. 

Diplopappus. 14 to 24 ft, 9d. each; 7s. doz.; 60s. per 100 . 

JClmS, comlsh, tit f. r street planting, 9 to 1U ft.. Is. 6d. each ; 15s. doz. ; 100a. 100. 
Hricas (Heatns), hardy of sorts, 4s. doz.; 25s. per 100. 

Escallonias of sorts, bushy, 9d. each ; 6s. doz.; 40s per 100. 

Eurybia gunii, is. cacn; 10s. per doz. 

Figs Oi sorts. Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. 

Forsythias Of sorts, 9d. each ; 6s. doz. ; 40s. per 100 
Fuchsias, hardy and large stock, 9d. each; 6s. doz. ; 40s. 100. 

Grape Vines, in and outdoor sorts, 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each. 

Grislinina iittoraUs, 1 to 14 ft., 6d. each ; 5s. doz. 

Guelder Rose, double, Is. each ; 9s doz.; 60s. per 100. 

Gynerium (Pampas grass) olegans, the best white and other sorts, is. to 5s. 
each. 

Ivie8, strong, in pots. Is. to 2s. each ; 9s. to 18s. per doz. 

Hydrangeas, such as Dr. Hogg, Arborea, &c., 9d. cacti; 6s. doz. 

Hyperlcum8, the best shrubby varieties, 6d. each ; os. doz. ; 40s. 100. 
jasmines, of sorts, Is. each ; 9s. per doz. 

Kolreuteria paniculata, is. 6d. each. 

Laburnums, standards, grand stuff, named sorts. Is. each; 10s. doz.; 70s. per 100. 
Laurels, of sorts, 2 to 5 ft., 5s. doz.; 40s. 100, to ISs doz.; 125s. 100. 

,, Portugal, 2 to 4 ft., 9d. each; 6s. doz ; 40s. i>er 100. 

Laurustinus, 2 to 3 ft., Is. 3d. each ; 12s. doz. ; 75s. 100. 

Leycestcria formosa, 9d. each; 6s. doz. 

Limes, standards, a grand stock of specimen plants, 8 to 12 ft., Is. 6d. each; 12s. doz.; 

80s. per 100, to 2s. each ; 21s. doz. ; 150s. per 100. 

Lilacs, of sorts, to name, la. each; 10s. doz.; common purple and white, 6s. doz. ; 40s.. 
per 100. 

Liquidambar, 3 to 4 ft., Is. each; 10s. per doz. 

Loniceras lHoneysuckles), very many varieties. 9d. each ; 8s. doz. 

Mespilus canadensis, 5 to 6 ft., is. 3d. each ; 12s. doz. 

Moek Orange, of sorts, 6J. each ; 5s. doz.; 40s. per 100. 

Myrtle, broad and narrow leaf, in pots, 9<1. each ; 8s. per doz. 

Olearia Haastii, 1 to 24 ft., 9d. each ; 6s. per doz.; 40s. per 100, to Is. 3d. each ; 10s. 
doz.; 60s. 100. 

maerodonta, 2 to 24 ft., Is. each; 10s. per doz. 

Osmanthus iliicilolius variegata, 1 to 14 ft, Is. each; 10s. doz. 
Ornamental trees, an immense stock of standard films, Acacias, Maples, Syca¬ 
mores,‘Thorns, Ash, &c., Is. to 2s. 6d. each ; 75s. to 200s. per 100. 

Passion Flowers, white and blue, Is. each ; 10s. doz. 

Pernettyas, Of sorts, well berried. Is. each; 10s. per doz. 

Phlox, herbaceous,several thousands, 4s. doz.; 30s. per 100. 

Podocarpuscorlacea ,24 to 3 ft., is. 6d. to2s. 6d. each. 

Privet macrophyllum, is. each ; 10s. doz.; 65s. 100 . 

„ golden variegated, 9d. each ; 6s. doz.; 40 b. per 100. 

Prunus padus (bird cherry), Is. 3d. each; 12s. per doz. 

Prunus pissardii, Wood’s variety, a magnificent form of our own raising, much deeper 
in colour. Is. each ; 10s. doz. ; 65s. per 100. 

Prunus pissardii, ordinary form, 9d. each; 8s. doz. ; 60s. per 100. 
Rhododendrons, best named sorts, Is. 6d. each; 15s. doz., to 2s. 6d. each; 21s. doz. 
Rhododendrons, ponticums and hybrids, 14 to 24 ft., from 9d. each; 6s. doz. ; 40s. 

100, to Is. each; 9s. doz.; 60s. per 100. 

Rhus continus, 9d. each; 8*. per doz. 

„ typhina. Is. each ; 10s. doz. 

RibesfHoworing currants), of sorts, 6s. doz. ; 40s. 100. 

Balisburia adiantifolia (maiden hair tree), 6 to 9 ft., Is. 6d. each; 15s. doz, to 
2s. 6d. each. 

Snowberry, 6d. each ; 5s. doz.; 35a. per 100. 

Solannm jasminoides, is. each; io«. per doz. 

Spireas, shrubby, of sortB, 9d. each; 6s. doz.; 35e. per 100. 

Juaphyllea colchica, is. each; lOs. per doz. 

Tamarix hispida aestivalis, the best variety, 9d. each; 6s. doz. 

Veronicas (shrubby), an immense collection of varieties, 6d. each ; 5s. doz.; 303 . per 100, 

_ to Is. each; 10s. doz.; 65s. per 100. 

Willow, American weeping, Is. 6d. each. 

Yews, Irish, 3 to 5 ft., Is. 6d. each; 15s. per doz. 


BRIGHTNESS 


UNDER ARMS 


A THE WORLD are “UNDER 
ARMS ” for the protection of 
Home from the invasion of dullness, 
dirt, rust, and tarnish. MONKEY 
BRAND is always at your service, 
to polish off rust and tarnish from 
Metals of every description, and to 
drive dirt away from Woodwork 
and Painted Surfaces. 


FOR A THOUSAND HOUSEHOLD USES, 
BUT IT 

WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND is also prepared in powder 
form under the name of POWDER MONKEY. 
For some parts of the work POWDER 
MONKEY is handier than MONKEY BRAND. 
Both should be kept in every household. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LIMITED. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 
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NOW READY-POST FREE. 




Complete _ 

Greenhouses, from 82/6. Heating Apparatus, 
from £3 3s. 



from 2/3. _ Cueumber Frames, from 18/- 

& 




Iron Buildings, from £9 15s. 



'3m 

Poultry Houses, from 20/- Hygienio Heater, 15/- 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliancos, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 


.GLASS.. 


Speolal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLA88, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

8 x 6 in. 

9 x 7 in. 

10 and 11x8in. 

12.13. 14,15 x 8 in. 

11.12.13. 14 x 9 in. 

12,13,14 x lOin.. _ 

13 x 11 in. 27- 

16,18, 20x10 in. 

16,18, 20x11 in. 

12, 14, 15, 16, 18. 20. 22, 21 x 12 in. 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. 

16,18, 20,22, 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18, 20, 22, 24 x 16in. 

20. 22. 24 x 18 in. 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cvrt., 8 
2 6; 14 lbs., 1/6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3/6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. 1} x 2in. Ux2iin. I}x2in. Ux2jln. I}x2iin. 

6- 7/6 8 6 9- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

r. 4c T. ROSS, X*td., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


100 sq.ft, 200 sq.ft 

.. 21- .. 

38- 

. 22 - .. 

3»6 

23 6 .. 

43 6 

:: it: •• 

44- 

45- 

26 - .. 

46- 

.. 27- .. 

47- 

::} 276 .. 

496 

;;} 28 6 

516 

• \ 29 6 .. 

53- 

31- .. 

56 - 

1/-; lcwt.,43; 

}cwt., 


PEARCE & COMPANY! 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK - LOWEST PRICES. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Councile. 

Eetab. 30 Years. Catalogue poet free. 
HOLLOWAY RD., N, ’Phone: North 1550. 



BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men’s Coats, 8 6; Children s. 7/8; 
Sou'westers, 1/6 ; Long Leggings, 
2 9& upwards. Guaranteed against 
stickiness, leakage, or dissatis¬ 
faction on money bock method. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 
Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of “ Weather Comfort" to— 
BARBOUR’S, LTD., 

65, Beacon Build'gs, .South Shields. 


•wjr - SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Meat in g Apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should wnte 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. VVe are 
makers of the famous 

“ HORSE-SHOE ” BOILER 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “ How shall I heat my Greenhouse 7* 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON., 



Leather 
case 4 W 
free. " 


- 

* SPECIAL OFFER 

To prove that you can cut the cost of cutting your 
greenhouse glass, let us send you a 

BED DEVIL” GLASS COTTER 

Magazine Type No. 6 (with 5 genuine hand-honed 
reserve wheels). Cuts 5,000 ft. of glass, any kind. 
Saves money. Saves your hands. Avoids breakage. 
There are more RED DEVIL glass cutters used the 
world over than all others put together. Used by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and on the leading gentlemen’s estates. 
Tool mailed prepaid for 15d. Write for booklet, then you 11 
wish that you had written for it long ago. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 

190 - 192 , Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


No. 50. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

Made In complete sec- 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, look and key, 
bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and I Vales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. 

Tl'orfc*, 6 acres. 


£2 8 

2 17 

3 15 

4 6 

4 19 

5 12 


8trong 

Floor. 

6 - 

9- 

13- 

16- 

21 /- 

25- 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 /- per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


VAPORITE 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai C» it* T9.Queen Victoria St London 



GET A 

jmarI 



1 GREENHOUSE “V°r".h”"S - 

page List of foundly constructed Gieenbousca, Frame*, 
and all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Empire Work*. Mile Eud, Glasgow. 

TURF LO. 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam of the 
finest quality. 

Specially suitable for Vine Borders, Carnations. Roses, 
Melons, Chrysanthemums, Fruits under glass, &c., &c. 
Supplied to leading Nurserymen and Head Gardeners. 
Quotations Carriage Paid or Delivered. 

A. B. JOHN8TON, 

New Park. Cranleigh, GUILDFORD. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C.—• 
November6,1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT HARDY 

Av Herbaceous Plants.—Kelway’s is the leading house. 

A splendid Block — the largest in the country — of all the 
choicest border plants: Paeon les, Delphiniums, Gladioli, 
etc., etc. Permanent Colour Borders a speciality. Strong 
flowering plants guaranteed at Competitive Prices during the 
War. Order now from—KELWAY & SON, Retail Plant 
Department, Lapgport, Somerset. 

DUE BBS’ BULBS.—The finest selection of 

* " the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs’ Illustrated 
Bulb Cnt&logue, post free.-WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The 
King's Seedsmen, Wordaley, Stourbridge. 

WATERER’S SALE, November 16th, 17th, 

" * 18th, at Bagshot, by Auction, of Choice Rhododen¬ 

drons. Conifers, Choice Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs, 
eta Catalogue free.-JOHN WAT ERER. SONS, A CRISP, 
LIMITED, Llverpool-street Arcade, London, E.C. 

T ISSADELL Alpine & Herbaceous Plants. 

AJ —Write for Illustrated and Descriptive List, also Daf¬ 
fodil Catalogue. Sow now, Thallctrum dipterocarpum and 
Sparaxis pulcberrima, 6d. per packet.—J. A. COOPER, 
Llssadell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

A Buy now and secure flowers In winter. Bushy plants, 
68. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUY8, Guernsey. 

TTARDY FERNS, in 600 choice sorts, 3s., 

AA 8s., 12s. doz. 100, In 100 sorts, 50s. 100, in 30 sorts, 
30s. Catalogue on application.—H. STANSFIELD, Fern 
Nursery, Sale. 

DOCK AND ALPINE PLANTS, 24 large 

Aw clumps, 12 choice varieties, named, 2s. 6d. Hardy 
Rock Ferns, 28 large roots. 7 good varieties, 2s. 6d. Carriage 
paid.—G. WATTS, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey. 

OALVIA SCLAREA, Vatican variety, as 

^ shown at Olympia and Holland House by me. Rosy 
bracts, pale blue flowers lasting months; 4-5 feet high. 
Plants, Is. each; 9s. dozen.-Maa. PHILIP MARTINEAU, 
Hurst, Berks. 

DOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

Au What Soils to riant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Tost free on application.— 
G. R. PHIPPS,F. R. H.S., Alpine Nursery, Bamham. Bognor. 

pRUIT TREES. — Fruit-bearing specimens 

A may be selected for autumn delivery. Call or write for 
directions to the nursery without delay.—WILL TAYLER, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. —Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. 

TTOP MANURE IS THE BEST substitute 

AA f or Stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results. Sample J cwt. bag sent on receipt P.O. Is. 6d.; 

1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., 3*. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6s. 6d. — MASKELLS, 
LTD., Stratford-road, Plaistow, E. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

»» Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

Ax PLANTS.—In two Parts: Englisb-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12a. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and Bhrubs."— 
Tinws —PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

riROW “THE NEWBERRY,” the sweet 

U and coreless Loganberry. Canes grow fifteen to 
twenty feet in a season and each plant bears pounds of 
luscious berries, each about two inches long and of delicious 
Raspberry flavour. 3 for 4s.; 6 for 7 b. 6d.; 12 for 15a.— 
CHA8. H. PAGE, 2. Cromwell House. High Holbom, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


"DA HR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

A* for pots or bowls and bedding. Finest quality. Mode¬ 
rate prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

DARR’S Hardy Perennials, Alpines, Rock 

A* Plants, Climbers, Ac., for Autumn Planting. Catalogue 
free.—BARK. & SON8, Ring-st., CoTent Garden. London. 


T)OBBIE’S SCOTCH - GROWN ROSES.— 

Unsurpassed plants. Tempting offers made in Cata¬ 
logue ; free if Gardening Illustrated is mentioned.— 
DOBBIE & CO., Rose Growers, Edinburgh. _ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.— Morrisburne. Woking. 


W ALLACE, Colchester. — English - grown 

"» Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. See our 
now Bulb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border, 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 
post free. _ 


fTATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY recommend 

Collections as per my free List, page 20, ffom 5s. doz., 
carriage paid. Money back terms always. 21 years’ adver¬ 
tiser. Each Collection a money saver. — MORRIS’S (21), 
225, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 


“DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Av and ram—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE. F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keaton, Kent. _ 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

■A —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


HWN-ROOT RAMBLER ROSES.—Extra 

^ strong, many-shooted plants, in over 30 leading sort*. 
Purchaser’s selection, at the low price of 3s. 6d. for 6, 6s. 6d. 
for 12, packed free.— J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield._ 


A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care 

Ax fiBl^ Minted stock at moderHtejtrices. Descriptive List 


KRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 


O Pin non HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley. Malvern. 


GARDEN FURNITURE DIRECT FROM 

'-I Makers.—Pergolas, Trellis, Arches, Fences, in prepared 
and rustic woods. Original dosigns and best make. Illus¬ 
trated Lists free—WALTERS & CO., Amberley Works, 
Croydon. Surrey. 'Phone 1646._ 


“RUSTIC POLES for PERGOLAS, Arches, 

Av Fences.—English Oak, just cut and in perfect condi¬ 
tion, 11 ft., 9d.; 12 ft., lOd.; 14 ft.. Is. All 2-21 in. diam. 
Chestnut Poles, smooth and tenacious bark, 13-14 ft. long, 
3-4 in. diam., lid. each; 12 ft. by 21 in. dinm., 9d. each. Free 
designs Arches, Pergolas, Porches, etc.—WALTERS & CO., 
as above. 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

AA bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to timein " Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in doth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A and Lily Ponds: Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle. Bradford. 


fLARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

'A solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25a. 6d.; 2cwts., 28s.; 
2!cwte., 36s.; 3owts., 42a. 6d.; 4 cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid. 
Lists free. - J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


Digitized by 


Google 


OELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are Btill the best on the market. XL ALL Nicotine 


i greenhouse. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. Worm Powder for lawns. 
Tomato Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, and XL ALL 
Special Rose Manure. Don't forget to ask your Nurseryman 
or Seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


for 

_ . . 100 . 

4s. 6d. ; 1,000, 40a. Sutton's mixed Daffodils, all classes, per 
100, 3a.; 1,000, 27s. 6d. _ 


DUTTON’S SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 

^ the Open Ground.—Finest mixed, per doz., 9d ; 


CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

ReAdimr. 


DUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

Ar BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
d emand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. ___ 

fjHOICE PLANTS.—Zauschneria califomica 

A' (the Californian Fuchsia), 9d. each; Symphoricnrpus 
racemosus (the Snowberry), Is. each; Desmodium pen- 
dulssflorum, Is. 6d. each; Armido Donax (the Great Reed), 
Is. each; Pentstemon heterophyllus, 6d. each, or5s, per doz.; 
Rose Betty, dwarfs, 9d. each; Rose Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, dwarfs, 9d. each. Standard Pears, 2s. 6d. each. 
All the above were described in last week's Gardening 
Illustrated, and can bo supplied by—GEORGE BUN- 
YARD & CO., Ltd., The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


“DATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

AJ Pseonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral FarmB, Wisbech. _ 


4f|TH ANNUAL SPECIAL OFFER.—This 

■A'J week’s bargains. Any 12s. 6d. worth 10s. cash. Scarlet 
Scarborough Lilies, 6, la.; 25, la. 9d.; 100, 5s. 9d. Early 
white Narcis. ornatus, 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Mixed Narcis. and Daffs., 25, 6d.; 100, Is. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d.; 
1,000, 9s. 6d. Tulips, Cottage Maid, pink, 25, Is.; 50, Is. 6d.; 
100, 2s. 6d. Mixed Tulips. 25, 6d. ; 100. Is. 6.1.; 2-50, 2s. 6d. 
Named Hyacinths, any colour, 12, Is. 6d.j 24. is. 6d.: 43, 
4s. 6d. Large mixed, 6, 9d.; 12, Is.; 25, 2s.; 100, 5s. Write 
for Catalogues. — T. B. LOADER. 18, Worbeck - road, 
Anerley, S.E. ___ 


TV/TILLIONS FINEST CABBAGES. — 

A»A Wheeler’s Imperial, El lam’s Early, Enfield Market, 
Savoys, Leamington Broccoli, Sprouting Broccoli, Curly 
Kale, Lett uce, all lOd. 100, post free. Any above lots sent by 
rail, 5d. 100.—D. BIRD (Dept. 3), Boxhedgc Farm, Banbury. 


(CHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

v extra. Send for List. — Miss S. RANDOLPH, The 
Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury.__ 


DLUEBELLS (Wild Hyacinths), 100, Is. 6d. ; 

AJ 600, 6s.; 1,000, 10*. Primrose plants (wild), 100, la. Gil. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


PLANT NOW.—Dormant roots. Tropmolum 

A speoiosum, 12 strong roots. Is. 4d., freo, with cultural 
direotiona.—HARDY. Downshire Park. Carrickfergus. 


CARNATIONS, very fine bedding plants, 

O various colours, 3 for Is. Proceeds—wool for sailors’ com¬ 
forts— MI88TROTT. Newborough Vicarage. Peterborough. 


DLUEBELLS AND WOOD ANEMONES, 

A) each Is. 6<L 100; 500, 5s.; 1,000, 9s. Foxgloves, 50, Is. 6d. t 
post free.—GEORGE FULLER. Robertshridg e, Sussex. 


DLUEBELLS, selected flowering bulbs, 1,000, 

-D 7s.; 500,48.; 250, 2s. Large Foxglove roots. 100, 4s. Car¬ 
riage paid.—THOS. CROSSLEY, Ferney Grotto, Kendal. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Ax Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden.” 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fiolds, 
London. W.C. 


DLOWER POTS.—10 8|in., 10 7in., 20 Gin., 

A 20 5in., 30 Sjin., 20 2fin., packed freo In crate (return¬ 
able), 7/6. Illustrated List free. Also Heating Apparatus, &c. 
—THOS. JEAVON3. Silver-street Potteries, Bnorley Hill. 


T7“EEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

AA your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. _ 


ri REE N HOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

—" Vitrolite," far superior to Whito Lead Point, 11s. 
per gall. “Plastina” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 

S irtlculars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grovo Works, 
attersco. Agents throughout the country. 
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BULBS, ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 

ENORMOUSJLEIRAN6E. 

LAST OFFER BULBS. 


5,000 GIANT HYACINTHS. 

Simply the pick of the market . All giant bulbs, red, white, 
blue, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6d. doz. My 
price, 12 for 2a. 6d. 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
size bulbs, suitable for po*v nr glasses, such ns Regulus, 
Norma, Baroness von'J’huyh, Grande Blanche, L‘Innocence, 
Blond in, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gert rude, and many others. 12, 2s. 

Named Hyacinths, for bedding' or pota. Now, these 
are splendid stuff, and sold by some firms at double the 
price. Light blue, dark blue, white, pink, yellow, red. 12 
for Is. Gd. 

8 LOTS, 2- 

.. 4d 


15 Tulips Artus, scarlet.. 4d 
15 Brutus, orange-red .. 4d 
15 Tulips I.a Reinc, white 4d 
15 Tulips Princess, pink.. 4d 
15 'tulips Pigeon, white.. 4d 
15 Coul Ponceau, rose ,. 4d 
15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 4d 
15 Immaculce. white .. 4d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 4d 
12 Thomas Moore, new .. 4d 
12 Tulips Kei/.erskroon .. 4d 
12 Due van Thol, scarlet 4d 
20 Tulips, all the above, 
well mixed .. .. 4d 

100 Above Tulips, mixed, 10 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 4d 
15 Double red ami yellow 4d 
15 Double La Candeur .. 4d 
20 Tulips, double, mixed 4d 
20 Parrot Tulips .. .. 4d 

20 Late Tulips .. ,.4d 

20 Darwin Tulips .. .. 4<1 

50 Iris, mixed .. .. 4d 

36 Snowdrops, English .. 4d 
30 Double .Snowdrops .. 4d 
30 Aconites, yellow .. 4d 
30 Ixiaa, all colours .. 4d 
30 Anemones, mixed .. 4d 
20 Anemones, double .. 4d 


30 Ranunculus 
30 Grape Hyacinths ' ., 4d 

30 Bluebells.4d 

r 0 Crocus, mixed .. .. 4d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 4d 
30 Crocus, white, blue, 
purple, silver, or 
Cloth Gold .. .. 4d 

30 Narcissus Stella .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Sir Watkin 4d 
30 Narcissus princeps .. 4d 
25 Pocticus ornatus .. 4d 
36 Narcissus l’liea -cye .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Empress .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Emperor .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 4d 
30 Narcissus Mrs. Iatngtry 4d 
15 Orange Phrenix .. 4d 
15 .Silver Phienix .. .. 4d 

15 Double Incomparabilis 4d 
15 Double Daffodils .. 4d 
20 Narcissus Horsfieldi .. 4d 
30 The above, mixed ..4d 
20 Seilla sibirica .. .. 4d 

25 Jonquils.4d 

20 Gladiolus Bride .. 4d 
15 Blushing Bride.. .. 4d 
20 Giant Freesias .. .. 4d 

30 Stars Bethlehem .. 4d 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Can offer the following plants, all transplanted stuff, not 
small runners just cut off parent plants; as some people 
send out. Mind, you are buying transplanted plants. 

Laxton's Trader, Royal Sovereign, Noble, Sir J. Paxton, 
Sensation, Kentish Fuvourite, and many others. 100 plants, 
your choice, 2s. 

50,(M0 2-year-old Strawberry plants of the above kinds, 100 
plants. 4s. 

31.000 Gooseberry trees, free from mildew, all loading 
kinds, 4d. each ; 12, 3s. 6d. A few hundred Gooseberry 
trees, names lost, but all good kinds, 12, 2s. 6d. 

17,000 Red, Black, and White Currants, all grand stuff 
and clean, 3d. each; 12 for 2s.; 12a. 6d. 100; very large 
selected trees, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

20,000 RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Norwich 
Wonder, Cnrtcr’s Prolific, 15 canes, Is. 

Loganberries, strong plants, 9d. each. 


1/- 100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. V- 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 
20 Queen Alexandra, rose: 20 Empress Elizabeth, scarlet; 
20 Canary Bird, yellow; 20 Giant of Nice, white; 20 Peach 
Blossom, pink. The whole of the above 100 plants, Is. 

GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
1/- 120 Lovely Plants. 1- 

25 Blood-red. 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Oloth of Gold, 20 
Ruby Gem, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!!! 

4d. a Lot; 6 Lots, 1/6. 

10 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d | 20 Wallflowers, double .. 4d 


25 ArabiB .. 

8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Auhrieliii, blue .. 4d 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4d 

6 Anchusa Dropmore .. 4d 
25 Brampton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Dit to. well mixed .. 4d 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 Ditto, blue, pink .. 4d 
20 Ditto, above mixed .. 4d 
8 Carnation, Clovo- 
sconted .. .. 4d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 4d 
12 Calliopsis grandif. ..4d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 4d 
10 Cinerarias, 8trang .. 4d 
12 Chrysant. K. Edward.. 4d 


30 Daisies, red or white 
30 Ditto, well mixed .. 4rt 
12 Aquilegia, spurred 4d 
8 Delphinium grand if. .. 4d 
25 Pansies, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Sweet Williams .. 4d 
30 Wallflowers B. Red .. 4d 
30 Bel voir Castle .. .. 4d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 4d 
30 Primrose Dame .. 4d 
30 Ditto, It uby Gem .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold .. 4d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 


30 All the above, mixed.. 4d 
15 Foxgloves, strong .. 4d 
12 Gaillurdias hybd. .. 4d 
15 Gyjisophila pan. .. 4d 
15 Double Hollyhocks ., 4d 
6 Lobelia cardiualis .. 4d 
10 Lupins, yellow tree .. 4d 
10 Ditto, white tree .. 4d 
15 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
36 Forget-mo-nota .. 4d 
15 Polyanthus Giants .. 4d 
12 Everlasting Peas .. 4d 
6 Ditto, White Pearl .. 4d 
10 Pentstemons, hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. Sinkins .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
8 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. 4d 
12 Sweet Williams Pink 
Beauty., .. 4d 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowers .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 
75 Onion plants .. .. 4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet clumps, double 4d 
3 Ditto, single .. .. 4d 

75 Cos Lettuce .. .. 4d 

75 Cabbage Lettuce .. 4d 
75 Red Cabbage .. .. 4d- 

75 Spring Cabbage .. 4d 
75 Mast. Cabbage.. .. 4d 
50 Cauliflowers 


.. 4d 


26 


ALL FRUITING TREES. 


26 


6 Black Currants. 6 Gooseberries, 6 Red Currants, 
Raspberry canes. The 30 trees, 2s. 6d. 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 

Budded on Briera. ENGLISH. Budded on Briers. 
Absolutely the Cream of the Market. Every Rose simply a 
splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES to offer as below. 

Purchaser's Selection .. .. 5d. each ; 4’6 doz. 

My Selection . 4d. each; 36 doz. 

Baroness Rothschild, Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 
Christy, Clio, Countess of Oxford, Crown Prince, D. of Edin¬ 
burgh, Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John Hopper, Jubilee, Louis Van 
Houtte, Mine. Gabriel Lnizet. Magna Charta, Merveille 
de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. ShurmaU Crawford, 
Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Snow Queen, 
and hundreds of others. 

46 6 STANDARD ROSES. 46 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisaer, Beauty de Lyon, 
Laurent Carle, Marquise de 8iuety. 6 Standard Roses, 
well packed, 4s. 6d. 

These are all English Grown. 

26 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 26 

Enormous Trees. Grand Stuff! 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 Alherie 
Barbicr (lovely yellow). 1 American Pillar, 1 Shower of Gold, 
1 Hiawatha. The uhove 6 Roses, named, and well packed, 
2 b 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Hoses. 


200.000 LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

All the following are Budded on Briers. 

All Grand Bushes. Ail 1st Quality. 

Purchaser's Selection . 6d. each; 5/6 doz. 

My Selection. 5cL each; 4/8 doe. 

Rayon d'Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee. 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Dickson, 
British Queen, A. R. Goodwin. Caroline Testout, Countess of 
Gosford, Countess of Shaftesbury. Dean Hole, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Earl of Warwick, Edward Mnwley, Etoile 
de France, Florence Pemberton. Gen. McArthur, Gladys 
Harkness, Gloire de Dijon. Harry Kirk, J. B Clark, Jonkbeer, 
L Mock, Jubilee, Juliet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Killar- 
ney Pink, Lady Ashtown, La France, Liberty, Lyon. Mme 
Ravary, Mine. Jules Grolez. Mme. Leon Pain, Mildred 
Grunt, Mainan Coehet, Melanie Honpert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. J. Holland, 
Mrs. J. E. Hill. Mrs. Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Pharisaer, Prince de Bulgarie. 
Richmond, Sunrise, Sunset, The Bride, Viscountess Enfield, 
Viscountess Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White 
Killarney, White Marnan Coehet. and hundreds of other*. 
IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Elegance 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink), 
of the ‘ "’ L 


Any o 


.he above 6d. each. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

"DAILY MAIL" ROSE. 0 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of spreading, 
branching habit, with many Ion* thornB. green-bronze 
foliage, coral red bud shaded with yellow on the base ; 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must be in every Rose lovers 
garden. Fine Btrong plAnts on Brier. 1- each. Mind, 
you are buying fine strong flowering Roscr. 

A few Standard Roses of the above, 2- each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 

1 Mine Edouard Herriot ("Daily Mail" Rose). 1 King 
George, 1 Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sunburst. Mrs. A. Ward, 
George Dickson, Mrs. J. Welch, 1 Rayon d'Or. The above 6 
beautiful Bush Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 

ENGLISH. Just What I Want! ENGLISH. 
A- 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS. 4/- 
1 Mme. Edouard Herriot (" Daily Mail " Rose). 1 Rayon d'Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford, 1 Snow Quoen, 1 Duchess of West¬ 
minster. 1 Grace Darling, 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mrs. 
David McKee, 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer, 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, the 12 Roses, all as above, 
and all named, all well packed, 4s. 

9d. RAMBLERS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 6A 

20,000 of the very best. I have ever sent out. All fine 
English grown, and grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-old staked plants. Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Flower of Fairfield. Blush Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, White Dorothy, 
American Pillar, Aviateur Bleriot, Goldfinch. Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler. Tausendschon. Veilchenblau, 
Shower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Alherie Barbier. All line stuff, from 5 to 7 feet, 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8a. 6d. per dozen. 

16 A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 1 £ 

10 Artus. scarlet; 10 Chrysolora, yellow; 10 Cottage Maid, 
pink; 10 LTuiinaculee, white; 10 Kcizerskroon, red and 
yellow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips; 
10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigeon, lovely white; 16 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips, Is. 6d. 

600,000 Catalogues to be Riven away 
at once, post free. Send your address. 
All the New Roses offered cheap. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN 0RDERINC GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED. PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.H.H.S., Nurseryman, 3T, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES | 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS’S | 

Central Sale Rooms. 

67 & 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. | 

Cataloijne* on nr^Aicaiion. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

-0- PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a limited number 
of Agents. Good terms. Applications must be made at 
once. —E1J J SO N, 43, West Bro mwich. Estb. 1890. _ 

EC SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

vJv — Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
Of these Clearance Offers —ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 

100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 each, 4 sorts, 2s.. free. 
^ENGLISH IRIS. 2s. 6.1.100, SPA NISH IRIS, 6d 100 

p REM ATION at G OLDER’S G REEN, N. W., 

U an( j WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium, London." Telephone. 1907 Oerrard._ 


SANKEY'S'"3>P0TS 

i w TJhe BEST and Cheapest-. 

State quantity at each else required and have " carriage paid " 

I quotation ("carriage" frequently amount* to hall value ol ; 
I goods), or write fur Price I ivti free. 1 

SPECIAL PUIS of all description*. Bulb Howl., and Fern > 
Pane from 2d. each. i 

I Rf CHARD SANKEY Sr SON, LTP. 

1 Be! we 11 PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


PONT MISS T HIS !!! 
Special War Time Offer. 

If you are not satisfied with the plants 
sent, I will return your money, and 
give you the plants for nothing. 


50 Cabbage plants .. 3d 
12 Strawberry Royal Sov. 3d 
50 Leek plants .. .. 3d 

50 Kale plants .. ..3d 

25 Wallflowers blood red 3*1 
25 Wallflowers golden .. 3<1 

25 Wallflowers ruby gem 3d 
25 Wallflowers wh. gem 3d 
25 Wallflowers Primrose 
Dame 

25 Wallflowers mixed 
25 Forget-me-nots royal 

blue . 

20 Sweet Williams mxd. 

12 Perennial Lupins 
12 Double Hollyhocks .. 

6 Aquilegia long spurr'd 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums 
6 Hybrid Polyanthus .. 


6 Campanulas 
1 Crimson rambler rose 3d 


1 Domthy Perkins r 
1 While D. I'ersins 
1 Lady (lay rose 
1 Hiawatha rose 
1 White rambler rose . 
1 Kuildleia 

1 Laurel. 

1 Laburnum 
1 Filbert tree .. 

1 Box tree 

2 Red Currants .. 

1 Golden Elder .. 

1 Red Chestnut tree . 
■I Beech trees 
1 1 Privets for hedges . 

3 Karge Pinks .. 

3 Anchusas 


All orders over Is. 6d , free; any 3s. 6d. worth, 3a. ; 7s. 6d. 
worth, 6i. 

S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS, 
HYACINTHS AND TULIPS, 

ETC. 

Bulbs of the very fined Flowering Qualities. 

Price List free frotn— 

T. G. BROWN, 

BULB GARDENS, T RES CO, SOILLY ISLES. 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 


Mixed, 50, 3 6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 « dozen; 7 6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, sulphur, 4<L 

each; 3 - dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES, Miss Massy (ruby), 4d. each; 
3/6 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each; 


White or Mixed, 2d. each ; 16 doz. 


doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 


3 Z 


each; 26 doz. 


NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double; Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White (white), 
9d. each; 8/- doz. 

AURICULAS, 2 6 dozen. DAISIES, Alice, Dresden 

China, 1 6 do/.«±n. 

VIOLAS.— Best named, 6d. dozen; state colour require 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

REV. L. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., SC0FT0N, WORKSOP. 

ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 

Catalogue of 60 gages free from 

No. 5. LEEMINQ BAR 


C. GIBSON & CO., 


Grand mixed, at 5s. per 1,000. Gardenia, double white, and 
Phe&s.-eye, at 5s. per 1,000. Send for List of all leading aorta. 

CRQ88 A SON, Daffodil Nurseries, Wisbeoh. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


‘Selections” 


ARE BETTER 
THAN 


‘Oollections’ 


and Rose selections by the National Rose Society are 

BEST OF ALL 

For the amateur gardener who knows roses and prefers to make his But for the buyer who wants Expert Assistance there is 

own selection there is no more reliable guide than Bees’ Colour nothing better than the “Selections” of the National Rose Society, 
Chart, which portrays about 20 groups or sets of Roses; in all about which are offered by Bees Ltd. on this page at prices that 
200 varieties, or see alphabetical list of Roses on another page. Save Your Pocket. 

“SEE WHAT YOU SAVE.” 

DFFQt DftQCQ famously fibrous rooted trees grown in the bitterly bleak but bracing air of the Welsh Mountains; hard as nails, stout of stem, 

DC CO nUOCO leathery of leaf, and guaiantecd true to name. If you don’t see what you want in these collections write for Catalogue and 

Colour Chart of Roses, gratis and post free. 


Garden Roses 

Carriage >f 4 / Saving 

Paid. | I/- 4a. ltd. 

i A * r a | 24 Good Roses for 
ft vUI. general purposes. 

Recommended by the 
Rational Rose Society 
Betty, coppery rose .. .. 8d 

Caro.inc Testout, pink .. fxi 

Dean Hole, silvery rose .. SI 

Earl of Warwick, salmon .. 81 

Ecarlate, rosy scarlet .. .. 81 

F. K. Druschki, white .. .. M 

George Hickson, crimson .. 81 

G. C. Waud, vermilion .. .. lid 

Gen. McArthur, crimson .. 8d 

Gus. Grunerwald, carmine ..8i 

Killarney, blush pink .. .. 8d 

LaTosca. salmon flesh .. 8d 

Lady Pirrie apricot .. .. 8i 

Lady Ashtown. deep pink ..6.1 

Mme. A Chatenay, salmon .. <xi 

Mmc. Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d 
Mme. JulesGrolez,stiverv rose M 
Mme. M.Soupert. sunset yell'w 8d 
Mme. Ravary, orange yell >w (v.i 
Mme. Segono-Weber, salmon 8i 
Mrs. A. Hammond,rosy amber 81 
Pharisaer. rosy whi*e .. ..81 

Richmond, ruby scarlet .. 8d 

Vise. Folkestone, cream .. 6d 

Tea Roses 

Carriage 7/ft 8aving 

Paid I/O la. Id. 

if * f*.|f 13 good Tea Scented 
V vOIL Roses for Ex.orGdn. 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Alex. Hill Gray, lemon, yellow 8d 
Mme. Constant Soupert. dp. yl. 8d 
Mme JulejGravereaux.r'sy yl. Qd 
M ue Hoste. paleyc low .. 8d 
Miss A. de Rothscr.il t.c t.y'lw 8d 
Mo.ly Sharman Crawford, wh. 81 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink ..81 
Mrs. Ko ev Hobbs, ivory white 81 
Laly Roberts reddish apricot 81 
Mrs Myles Kennedy, cream.. 8d 
souv. de P. Notfing. apricot.. 8d 
W. R. Smith, blush white .. 8d 


Exhibition Roses 

Carriage 44 / Savirt 
Paid ||/“ 5s. 4d. 

«D* r A f 24 good Roses for 
® V0I> Exhibition. 


Bessie Brown, creamy white .. 8d 
( oriiii at ion (HP), flesh pink .. r- 
Hcan Hole, silvery rose .. 8 1 
Karl of Goslord, crimson .. H»1 
FI. Pemberton, creamy white.. Hd 
F. K. Druschki, white .. .. (xl 

Gl. de C, (tiunoisseau, red .. (xl 
George Dickson, velvety crim. 81 
HoraccVernet, scarlet crimson (xl 

Hugh Dickson, crimkon .. bd 

J. B. Clar k, crimson .. .. 8d 

J. J. L. Mock, carmine .. .. 8d 

Leslie Holland, scarlet.. .. 8d 

Lyons Rose, shrimp pink .. Sd 

Mabel Drew, canary vellow .. 81 
Mrs. CornwallisWest,shell pk 8i 
Mme. Melanie Soupert. sun. yl. 81 
Mildred Grant, tinted white .. 81 
Mrs. John Lamg. rosy pink .. d i 
Mi s. 1. It. Welch, n.se pink .. 8J 
Mrs. Roosevelt, pale tl.sh .. 81 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red ..txl 
William Shcan, pink .. .. 8d 

Town Roses 

Carriage A/_ Saving 

Paid ©/■ 1,. 7d. 

«R * fait 12 Roses which 
Me vvlla d 0 we u j n t owns 

Recommended by the 

National Rose Society 
Caroline Tcstout HT. pink .. 6d 
Dr O’D. Iirowne, carmine .. 8d 
F. K. Druschki HP, white .. 6d 
George Dick "-on HT.crimson 81 
Gus.Grunerwald HT,carmine 8d 
J B Clark HT, deep scarlet.. 8d 
La Tosca HT. salmon flesh.. 8d 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red od 
Mmc Ravary HT, orange.. 6d 
Mrs.John l.aing HP, rose pink 6d 
Mme.Isaac Hereire B, carmine bd 
Ulrich Brunner HT, cherry red 6d 


Ramblor Rosos 


Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Alberic Harbier.Wich., yellow 9d 
American l‘il la r.l'l .Pol.. red .. 9d 
B.ush Rambler, Cl. Pol., blush gd 
ltorotny Perkins. Wich., pink qd 
KveNa, Wich.,brilliant scarlet 9d 
Hiawatha, CL Pol., crim.8 wh 91! 

Sweet Briars 

Carriage ®19 Having 

raid ©/ O Oe. 81. 

*n» |'»|l 6‘ choice hybrd S. 

R vOU. Briars lor Hedges,8c. 

3 of each.9/- 

b of each.1 7/- 

Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Anne of Goer stein, de 'pcriin. 6d 
Edith Belienden. pale rose pink (xl 
Lucy H-'riram. deep rich crim. txl 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. txl 
Men Men liics, bright crimson 6d 
Rose Bradwardine, clear rose.. 6d 

12 Now Rosos 

Bees’ *L’ Creme de Creme 
Collection of famous New and 
Gold Medal Roses. 


Fragrant Roses Buttonhole Rosos 


c, KiSf* 5/6 ft’]? 

sH * |» |4 13 of the most delici- 
V VOll. ously Scented Ro»es 

Recommended by the 

National Rote Society 
Alfred Colomb, HP. red .. 6d 
Dupuv Jamain. HP, cerise .. 6d 
Ed Mawlev, HT. crimson .. 8d 
Georgs Dickson. HT . crimson 8d 
Gen J •cqueminot.HP, crims n fed 
Gen. M Arthur, HT. crimson 8d 
Tu iet. HB. old gold and red .. 8d 
La France, HT, rose .. .. bd 

Lady Alice Stanley, HT, pink 8 I 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn r.d qd 
Mrs.John Lai g. HP. rosypink bd 
Ulrich Brunner,HP, cherry red 6d 


5P 7/- S’lSf 

f V f tM 13 Roses suitable 
F VOIL f or buttonholes 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Gustave Rejtis, HT, yellow .. 8d 
Lidy Hillingdon, T, apricot .. 8d 
La ly Roberts, T, reddish ap'cot 8d 
Liberty. HT, velvety cr mson.. 6d 
Mme. A. Chatenay, HT,salmon 6d 
Mmc Ed. Herriot. p r awn red., qd 
Mme Jean Dupuv, T. golden.. 8d 
Mme. Jules Grolez. HT. rove., (id 
Melodv, HT. canary yellow .. I/- 
Mrs. H S'evens.T, white .. fid 

Richmond. HT, scirlet .. fid 

h.E Richardson. HT, deep red ]/- 


Brilliant, HT, vermilion ..2/6 
Colleen, HT, rose pink .. 2/6 
Coronation. HP.flesh pink .. l/- 
H.V. Machin, HT, rose scarlet 2/6 
Lady M. Ward, HT. apricut.. I/- 
Mme.Ch Lutaud, HT, orange I/- 
Mme. Ed Herriot, prawn red qd 
Mrs. A Carnegie, HT. white 1/6 
Mrs. Ford*, HT. carmine .. II- 
Mrs. R. D. McClure HT, salm. 1/- 
Ophelia. HT,silvery,salm.ro>e 1 /- 
Queen Mary, HT, red and yel. i/b 

Bedding Roses 

Carriage O/ Saving 

paid ©/■ la. 6d. 

4 V* r A |I 12 taller growing 
J VOll. roses for ^3. 

Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
CountessofDerby, H.T., salmon 8d 
Gruss an Teplitz, H.T., c’mson 6d 
Gus. Gruner wald. H.T., c’mm; 8d 
t.en. McAithur.H.T., c’mson fid 
Hugh Dick-on. H.P., crimson bd 
Lady Hillingdon, T., ap'iot8i 
Mdiiie.M.Soupert. H.T..yellow 8d 
Mrs.R.G.S.Crawford,H P. pk (xl 
Old Blush China, C.. pale pink (xl 
Pharisaer. H.T., rosv-white .. fid 
Prin c C. dc Rohan. H P..rrim bd 
Souv. de M. Zayas.H.T.. c’rme bd 


Dwf.Bedding Roses 

Carnage O/gJ Saving 

1-aid ©/© 2s. Od. 

12 first-class free- 
1 VOll. flowering varieties 
Recommended b y the 
National Rose Society 
A R. Goodwin, i’er., salm-pk 8d 
Betty, 111, coppery-mse .. 8d 
Dch>s of Wellington HT, saffn. 81 
Ecarlate, HT, scarlet-red .. 8d 
Earl of Warwick HT. sal-rose 81 
G C Waud, HT. orange-verm 8d 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn-red 9d 
Mme J. Grolez, H T, rose .. hri 
•Mrs. A. Ward, HT, yellow .. fid 
Molly S Crawford. T, white.. 8d 
Richmond, HT, scarlet., .. 81 

Ravon d'Or, HB, golden .. 8d 

Roses for Cutting 

Carnage R/R Having 
Paid O/ © 2,. id. 

4 i|* r A l| 12 best free roses, 

HI Vvll. lone sterns. 

Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Arthur Goodwin. Per., orange fid 
Betty H.T., eopperv-rose .. 8d 
Beaute de Lyon, A. B.,coral-red 8d 
Cvnt. i.i Forde H.T., pink .. 8d 
Edu. Mever, H.T.. reu and yel 8d 
Gen. M Arthur, H.T., c’mson fid 
llarrv Kirk,T.,sujphur-yeilow fid 
IrishElcgance, H-.T.. brze-orge 8d 
Mm. Ed. Herriot, prawn red .. Qd 
Mrs. 11. Stevens T.. white .. 8d 
Paul Lede. H.T., apricot .. Bd 
Rayon d'Or, H.B., s'nflr-gold 6d 

Roses in Pots 

°y;:r 12/6 sis 

r A t| 12 roses suitable 
H wu f or pot culture. 

Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Alex Hill Grey, T.. lemon-yellow. 
Bridesmaid, T., pink 
Lady Hillington. T. p apricot-yellow 
Lady Pirrie. H.T.,salmon&apcot. 
Lady Roberts, T. apricot and rose 
Liberty, H.T.. velvety-crimson 
Mine. F.d Herriot, prawn red 
Mrs. O. Shawyer. H.T.. pink 
Mrs. H. Stevens, T. white 
Richmond. H.T. scarlet 
Sunburst. H.T.. cadmiun-yellow 
Willowmetc, Per, cjral red 

Baby Ramblers 


Roses for Walls 

Carriage Y/_ Having 
Paid !/■ 2a. 9d. 

1 DA* r»ll 12 Climbers for 
rlj toll. N., S., E. and W. 

Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 

•P’ COLLECTION 3/9 

For cast or north wall 
Ai'-rec Vibert, Cl. N, white .. 9d 
Ards Rnvcr.Cl, HP, crim mar # 9d 
C Testout, Cl. HT. rosy pink.* 9d 
Conr.-d F Mever. Rug.,sil. rose 9d 
Gerbe Rose. Wich , pale pink., qd 
Gloire de Dijon, Cl, T, sal. yel. 9d 

‘Q’COLLECTION 3/9 

For south or west wall 
Billardet Uarre.Cl.T, gldn. vel. gd 
Mrs. W.J.Grant,Cl,HT, rose pk qd 
Mmc. Alfred Carriero, IlN.wh. 9d 
Mme.Jule-Gravereaux.Cl.T.yel 9d 
W.A.Richardson,Cl. N.or. yel. gd 
Zephirine Drouhin.HB.car.pk. qd 

All Round Roses 

Carriage |C/_ Sav ng 

Paid ©/■ la. lid. 
iV t |' A || 1* first-class Rn-es 

H, VOIl. suitable all purposes 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Bees'Famous ’’Test’’ Collection. 
( apt. Hayward, HP. scarlet .. 6d 
Caioline restout HT, pink .. txi 
Fisher Holmes, HP,crimson.. 6d 
F. K Druschki, HP, wnite ..81 
Hugh Di kson, HP. crimson .. 6d 
La France. HT, rose .. .. bd 

Lady Ashtown, HT, pink .. (xl 
Lvons Rose, HT, shrimp pink 81 
Mmc. A. Chatenay,HT, salmon bd 
Mmc Ed. Herriot, prawn red od 
Mme. Ravary. HT, orange .. 61 
Mrs. J. Laing, HP, rose pink.. 6d 

Hedge Roses 


7 1 Saving 

/■ 2s. 2d. 

12 good Roses t 


*6 H' Coll. 


U VOll. roses for general use 
Recommended by the 
National Rose Society 
Aennchen Muller, dazzling pk. 6d 
Canarienvogcl, yeilow&orango fid 
Ellen Poulsen. deep rose .. 8d 
ErnaTcschendorf,bright crims 8d 
Eugene Lamesch. or angefic pk 81 
lessi:-, rose-crimson .. .. bd 

Katherine Zeim't. pure white.. 8d 
King Ed wnrdV I I.rosv-c'rm'nc 8d 
Leonie Lamest h, eppery-red.. 8d 
Mrs. Taft, brilliant crimson .. 81 
Mrs W’.H. Cuthush. cherrv-pk 6d 
Orleans, geranium-red .. .. bd 


‘G’ COLLECTION 4/3 

For high hedge 

AIbcfic Barbier, Wich.. yellow a! 
Blush Rambler. Poly., blush .. qd 
Excelsa. Wich.. scarlet.. .. 9>1 
T^orothy Terkins. Wich.. pink gl 
Feliote ct l’eri>etue. Setup., cr 9d 
Hiawatha. Poly., crimson .. gd 

*H* COLLECTION 3/6 
For dwarf hedge c 
Common Blush, China pink .. (»f 
F. H. Veitch, HT, scarlet .. 81 
Lady Water low. kiT. salmon .. 9^ 
Gruss n Teplitz. HT. crimson txl 
Trier, Polv.. creamy white .. qj 
Zeph. Drouhip. HB, carmine.. 9d 


l.‘lfl v / j" 


CRIIIT Make the most of your garden by planting frui 
iVIUIIa famously fibrous-rooted than Bzes’ Roses., The 
and enjoy a feast next year. 

Apples for Towns. Pears for Towns. 

2 year, old 4 /_ larger tree. 2 year old 4 / larger tree, 
bush trees. ■/■ 3yrs.le.6d. bush treea. ■ /” 3 yrs. le.6d. 

8 apple trees.your select ion. 716 c.p. The 8 large pear trees. 7,6 car. pd. 


it trees everywhere. They are decorative as well as useful, 
trees offered are fruiting specimens. You don’t have to wait. 


Chorrlos, Plums 


Bramley'e Seedling lge,fine cooker k Beurr 
NewtonWonder, fin. frt. sure brer .k gn jj 
Warner’. King, vry.fin. jcy.tlvr. k Beuri 
James Grieve, mlw.fllv. good clr. d 


Kckhnvilt. Sdlg. makes del. pies k Joa.de b 


nils, fine, melting, juicy flavour, 
irre Diet, vigorous, free cropper, 
ich buttery flavour, Oct. Dec. 


juicy, melting flesh, Jan.—Mar. 


Wellington prolitio brer.-fin.flvr. F Doyenne du Comice, ’sweet juicy 
Lord Suffield, first class okr.early k white flesh, delicious flavour. 


Cox s Orange Pippin, chce. eating* William’s Bon Chret 
Worcester Pearmain,Ivy.flvr.clr. d known as “The William Pear,” 
Ribs ton Ptppin.crisp.sncy wmofl.d fi r „t class, early. 

Beauty of Bath.cmsn.checks,swt. d PitraaBton Duchose, large six', rich 
(Th« 12 trees 12/- carriage paid) flavour, fine shape and < olour. 

k kitchen, d desert. (6 pears and 6apples, 12/- cur. paid.) 


The 6 fine trees 10/- carriage paid. 

Morello Cherry, splendid lge. black 
early, rich flavour, suits all soils. 

White Heart C, great favourite for 
dessert, large sixe, delicious flavr. 

Greengage Plum, unsurpassed for 
jam or desert, free bearer. 

Jefferson Plum, deep yellow,spotted 
purple, A1 for desert, large. 

Czar Plum, rich purple, fine bloom, 
excellent jam, cook, or eat. 

Victoria Plum, a very flaw type, 
none better. 


Bush Fruit 

Blackcurrant, BoskoopGiant, very 
Large, grape like clusters. 4;6 dox., 
each 6d. Red Currant, Red Dutch, 
immense hunches, delicious flavour, 
4 6<ioz.,each 81. Gooseberry.whin- 
ham's Industry, tine red. large, froo 
cropper, 5/- dnz., each 6d. Rasp¬ 
berry, Superlative, large fruit, 
heavy bearer, rich colour, 17/6 100, 
doz. 2/6. Loganberry, delicious 
mulberry red fruits, 5|- doz., eaoh 
Sd.; larger 10/6 doz., each 1 /- 

Strawberries 

Royal Sovereign, largo, bright 
color, firm flesh, rich flavor, rooted 
runs, 4/- 100; Sir Joseph Paxton, 
•uperior flavor, fine rosy pink flewh, 
free bearer, 4/- luO. 


Bees’ Fruit Trees are even more 
Buy your fruit trees from Bees, 

Fruit Collection. 

10 trees ©Q/_ 50 plants 

24 bushes carr. paid 

Half collecti n. Jtl- carriage paid. 
i Bramley and Suffield cooking apples 
-Cox's and Jus. Grieve eating applet. 
Williams and Beurrc Dhd pears 
Victor,a and Greengage plums, 
i Morello and White Heart Cherries 
i Half dozen Loganberries. 

,, Black Currants 

„ Red Currants 

„ Gooseberries 

) SO Royal Sovereign Strawberries 

Small Fruit Collection. 

Last 5 items only 10/6 carriage paid 


Any one or more roses or trees can be supplied out of 
any one or more collections at the price quoted to each item. 
Catalogues of Roses, Shrubs, Fruit, etc., post free. 


Bees’ ABC of Rose Culture, l|d., post free, a 32 -pp. booklet 
with 4 -pp. cover in colours, contains plsin directions how to 
‘ prepare ground, how to plant, prune* manure, etc.,etc. 


175 b Mill St. 
LIVERPOOL S 
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RICHARD SMITH & GO., 


ST. JOHN’S 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


PLANTS. 

3d. a Lot All on Approval. Money 
returned if not satisfied. 


12 Alyssuins, yellow 

2 Aralia Sieboldi 
12 Aubrietia Groeca 

3 Anchusa Dropmore .. 

20 Antirrhinums, dwf. .. 

1 Bamboo Tree 
12 Brompton StockB 
6 Begonia Veron. 

50 Cabbage . 

12 Canterbury Bells 
10 Carnations, mixed .. 

6 Carnations, red 
6 Coreopsis, grand. 

3 Chrysanthemum King 

Edward 

6 Chelone barbata 

25 Daisies. 

6 Dianthus, mixed 

4 Delphiniums, hybrids . 

4 Eucalyptus 

3 Echinopsis ritro. 

4 Eryngium planum 
12 Evening Primrose 

6 Fennel.3d 

12 Foxgloves 


3 Hollyhocks, double .. 3d 
12 Honesty.3d 


12 Foxgloves 
3 Gaillardia, hybrids 

6 Galega. 

10 Gypsophila. white 
12 Heliotropes 
6 Heucheras, red 

All Free on Rail. 

60 BR0MPT0N STOCKS, IS. 

BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, transplanted last 

-D July. 20 Empress Scarlet, 20 Queen of Nice, White, 
20 Covent. Garden. 60 named plants. Is. 


2 Lavender 
10 Lupins, mixed .. 

6 Marguerites 
12 Pansies, fine 
10 Physalis Francheti 
1 Passion Flower 
10 Penstomons, mixed 

3 Pinks, Sinkins.. 

10 Poppies, Orientale 

4 Pyrethrum, hybrids 
1 Rosemary 
1 Rose, H. P. 

8 Sage Plants 

12 Saponaria, single 
12 Sweet Scabious 
6 Sweet Peas, everlstng. 3d 
6 Smilax, large .. • 

20 Sweet Williams 
6 Sweet Williams, red . 

10 Sunflower, Perennial. 

12 Strawberry Plants 
3 Tradescantia .. 

6 Thyme Plants .. 

30 Wallflowers, B.-red . 

30 Wallflowers, mixed . 

30 Wallflowers, yellow . 

15 Wallflowers, double . 

Catalogues Free. 


GREAT CLEARANCE OFFER 

OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES FROM 
THE FAMOUS ST. JOHNS NURSERIES. 
GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 

BUERRE Gifford, Bon Chretien (Williams's), 

■D Clapps Favourite. Conference, Duchess Pitmaston, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Doyenne d’Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Itemise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, 
and many other sorts. All grand Standards. Is. 3d. each. 
‘ Extra large, Is. 6d. each. 


SUPERLATIVE BULBS. 

6 Lots for 5s. Half Quantity, Half Prices. 

Is 


75 Anemones, mixed 
100 Mixed Crocus .. 

100 Yellow Crocus.. 

100 Blue Crocus 
50 Double Daffodils 
15 Mixed Hyacinths 
12 Blue Hyacinths 
12 Red Hyacinths 
12 White Hyacinths 
12 Yellow Hyacinths 
6 Extra Selected Hy 
acinths for Glasses 
100 Grape Hyacinths 
100 Ixias, mixed .. 

100 Iris, mixed 
30 Narciss, H. Irving 
100 Do. Mrs. Langtry 
100 Narciss, Princeps 
100 Narciss, Poeticus 
120 Narciss, mixed 
50 NarciBS, Ornatus 
30 Narciss, Emperor .. 1 b 


50 Barri Conspicuus •• J* 
30 Narciss, Empress - • 

30 Narciss. Sir Watkin .. Is 
50 Horefleldi Narciss . - 1» 
30 Polyanthus Narciss 
30 Golden Spur 
75 Ranunculus 
75 Snowdrops 
100 Scilla Sibirica .. 

50 8criU Artus Tulipe 
50 Yellow Tulips .. 

50 White Tulips .. 

50 Rose Tulips 
50 Striped Tulips.. 

50 Orange Tulips .. 

50 Parrot Tulips .. -- - 

100 Single Mixed Tulips.. Is 
50 Double Mixed Tulips Is 
30 Double Sclt. TulipB .. Is 
30 Double White Tulips Is 
30 Darwin Tulips.. .. 1» 

30 Koizerkroon Tulips .. Is 


.. Is 
.. Is 
.. Is 
.. Is 
.. Is 
. . Is 
.. Is 
.. Is 
.. Is 
Is 
Is 


We guarantee all above grand-flowering Bulbs, all sent 
on approval money returned If not satisfied. Free on rail. 

100 NARCISS and DAFFODIL COL. 18. 9d. 

"PINE Flowering Bulbs. 10 Sir Watkin, 10 

J- Golden Spur. 10 Emperor, 10 Empress, 30 Princeps, 10 
Horefleldi, 20 Van Zion. Some as large as your fist, se¬ 
parate named in bags. 

100 BEAUTIFUL NAMED TULIPS, 18. 9d. 

rjiRY A SAMPLE LOT—20 Scarlet Artus, 

-L 20Cottage Maid, 20 Chrysolora, yellow; 20 Rose Gris- 
delin, 20 La Reine. Named/packed in separate bags, car¬ 
riage paid, 2s. 3d.—SMITH and CO., Bulb Imjfortere, 
Worcester. 

CORDON APPLES, 9d. each. 

POUR-YEAR-OLD fruiting trees. Cox’s 

■L Orange, Worcester Pearmain, Peasgood's Nonsuch, 
Blenheim Orange, Warner's King. Newtown Wonder, 
Allington Pippin, Northern Greening, Quarrenden, Eck- 
linville, Lord Grosvenor, and many others, 9d. each. 

100,000 BLACK CURRANTS. 

OPLENDID three-year-old fruiting trees, 

^ guaranteed free from big bud. 12 for 2s. 


ENGLISH ROSES ON BRIER. 


OVER 100,000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 
FINE HEALTHY PLANTS TRUE TO NAME. 

4d. EACH, 3a. 9d. DOZ. 

HAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

\J Abel Carriere, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colo mb, Baroness 
Rothschild. Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvro, CounteRs of Oxford, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, 
General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of Edinburgh, Ulrich 
Brunner, F. K. Druschki, Hugh Dickson, Gabriel Luizet, 
Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Charta, Mane 
Beaumann, Mrs. Sharmann Crawford, Prince Camille do 
Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout. 

HYBRID TEAS, in such varieties as Anna Olivier, Bessie 
Brown, Celine Forestier. Enchantress, Francis Kruger. Mrs. 
Aron Ward. K. A. Victoria, Killamey, Lady Ashtown. 
Liberty, Madame Lambard, Madame A. Chatonay, Maman 
Cochet, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermosa, Madame N. Levavas- 
seur, Perlo de Jardine, 8ouv. de Pierre Notting, Lady 
Roberts, Homer, G. Nabonnand, Corallina, Earl of Warwick, 
Papa Gontier, Mdme. Kavary, La Tosca. Lady Hillingdon, 
Gen. McArthur, Pharisaer, Mrs. David Maefoe, and all the 
leading varieties, 6d. each, 4s. 9d. doz. 


CRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID FOUR YEARS OLD 
PEAR8. 

Same names as Standards, Is. each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARDS, Is. 3d. EACH. 

BUSH. 9d. EACH. SELECTED, Is. EACH. 

The following are a few of the names, but wo have 
hundreds of others. Blenheim Orange. Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warners 
King, Branding Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Charles Ross, Allington Pippin, 
King Pippin, Lord 8uffleld, Quarrenden, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor. Newton Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, 2s. each, in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES. Is. DOZ. 


BICHARD SMIT] 

BULBS. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Heemsteed, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has t he honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
of Bulbs and Plants in English, Autumn, 1915. at lowest 
prices, will be sent post free on application. No Charge 
for Packing. Orders of 10s. and above en¬ 
tirely Free to Destinations in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, etc. First Quality guaranteed. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Established 1884. j^ooo 

Hyacinths, in the finest mixture for bed- s. d. a d. 

.ling or forcing. 66 bOU 

Hyacinths, single, first size, named, in 25 
leading sorts, red, white, and blue varie¬ 
ties, equal quantities, my selection -12 6 — 

Tulips, single early, in the finest mixture . 2 l) 18 4 

Tulips, Darwin, mixed. 3 0 25 0 

Tulips, double, in the finest mixture ..22 20 u 

Anemones, single mixed . 10 9 0 

Anemone The Bride, pure white 10 9 U 

S rocus, first size, in the finest mixture .12 

rocus, second size, in the finest mixture. .08 o 10 
Scilla campanulata, Blue Bell ■ ■ \ *> — 

Scilla campanulata, white • • J £ — 

Seilla oampanulata. mixed • ! 1 1ft “ n 

Scilla sibirica, rich blue.12 10 0 

Iris. Spanish, mixed.Ob 4 6 

Narcis., single, in the finest mixture ..12 10 U 

Narcis., Trumpet, in the finest mixture .. 1 8 15 0 

Narcis., double, fine mixture. 2 6 20 0 

Narcis.-Pol^anthus, finest mixed • • 4 6 40 0 

Narcis! lorifolilis The Emperor ....4 0 35 5 

Snowdrops Elwesi, the Giant Snowdrop lb 13 b 

Ranunculus. Frenoh. double mixed .. 0 10 8 0 

Geranium tuberosum.8 0 — 

Triteleia uniflora I o — 

250 Bull* of the same kind will l>e charged at the 1.000 rate , 
25 at the price per 100; 6 a t the price per 12. 

PHQP TPFFQ "SSSSS^t 

VUIGL I liLLUa healthy, well - rooted 
IIWWU 1 BlfcbV l plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARST ED, near MAIDSTONE. 

fl REENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vT Flow Kin no and Fink-Leavkd Palms, Fkhns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the beat plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12 -; post free, 
126.—PHHLISHEi :. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, Ixindon.U.C. 

Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


: 4c CO., St. John’s Nurseries, 


iCBSTBR. 



LICHTON’S CARELASS C008EBERRY. 

Messrs. T G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: “Re the 100 
tons of your ‘ Carelass Berries just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works.'' 

2-year trees, 4/6 doz.; 32 - 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS. —Bulbs, Roacs, Rock & Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy ferms arranged. 

AMBROSE L1GHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


SOMERSETSHIRE GROWN 

Fruit Trees & Roses. 

The best Soil and Climate in the British Isles 
to produce well-ripened trees and good results. 

TRAINED FRUIT TREES OF ALL 
KINDS ARE ESPECIALLY GOOD. 
New Catalogue, one of the most reliable 
and carefully - compiled that is published, 
forwarded gratis and post free on application. 

GEO. COOLING 8 SONS, The Nurseries, BATH. 


Selec^^ourJRoses^rom^mj^Colourecj^heets 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

XJL PLANTS—In two Parts: Englisb-Latin and Latin- 
Euglish. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Time*. — PU BL1KH F. K, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W. O. 


illustrating^^SO^arieties^^direct^from^ 
photographs. 



The latest day lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


ROSBSI ROSDSI! 

All Best and Popular Kinds. 

12 Dwarf or Bush Roses, 6/6; 6 Rambler Roses, 4/-; 6 
China and Polyantba Roses, 4/-; 6 Climbing and PilUr 
Roses, 4/-; Weeping Standards, in all suitable kinds, 4 fu to 
6 ft., 2/- to 3/6 each. All above named and carriage paid for 
cash. Large stock of Fruit. Trees, Bush Fruits, Shrubs, 
Climbing and Herbaceous Plants. Best Evergreen Privet, 
2 ft. to 5 ft.. 5/- to 8/- per 100. 

Catalogues Free. Established over SO Years. 

JAMES WALTERS, Mt. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 

6 GRAND DELPHINIUMS 

Carnegie, F. F. Fox, Zuster Luyten. Moerheimi (finest 
white), Luze, Larmartine. The 6 for 2'0; in pairs, or with 
6 other varieries. 4> the dozen. 

12 HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS, 3/-.- 

Linkman, Queen Alexandra. T-ongfellow, Canopia, Bull¬ 
finch, Richness, Aleppo, Mrs. Nicholson, Duchess or Welling¬ 
ton. Mrs. H. Skeels, R. Scarlet, King of Cloves; in pairs, or 
with 12 other named varieties, 5/6. carriage free. 

Catalog/ues Post Free. 

J. LANGFORD, Nurse ries, Wlthington, MANCHESTER . 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices Of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matt or should bo addressed. 
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■v Google 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

















November 13, 1915 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Make Your Own Selection of Roses. 


If you know the names of the roses you want, you will be 
able to select from this list. Class, colour and price are 
given to each. More complete descriptions are given in 
Bees’ Catalogue, which is free on request 

If you want roses for a particular purpose and don’t 
know the names, see Bees’ advert, on another page, which 
offers the National Rose Society’s Selections for Various 


Purposes. Or, you may prefer to write for Bees’ Catalogue 
and Colour Chart of Roses. 

Whatever you do. DO IT NOW. The sooner rose 
planting is done the better will be the results. BEES 
Ltd. GUARANTEE to refund your money in full if you 
are not satisfied with the Roses when you get them. 


CARRIAGE IS PAID ON COLLECTIONS 

Roses of customers’ selection are packed free and 
delivered FREE to Railway. There are no expenses 
at this end. You pay only the price of the Roses. 


each 

dozen. 

STANDARDS 

6d. ... 

5/6 

1/6 ... 

8d. ... 

7/- 

1/9 ... 

9d. ... 

7/6 

, 1/9 ... 

1/- 

10/6 

31 ft. stems 



ab-.4 iistrian Briar Rose 
c-China or Monthly Rose 
cl = Climbing or Rambler Rose 

Abel Currier*, hp, dark crimson .. .. 6d 

Admiral Ward, ht, crimson red .. ..2|6 

Aennchen Muller, d poly, dazzling pink.. 6d 
Aim** Vibert, ol n, white climber .. 9d 
Alberio Barbier. wioh, cream climber.. 9d 

Alex Hill Gray, t, lemon.8d 

Alfred Colomb, hp, brilliant red .. .. Gd 

A. K. Williams, hp, carmine red.. .. fid 
A lister 8tel la Gray, cl n, yellow.. .. til 

American Pillar, cl poly, single pink .. 9d 

Amy Robsart, hsb. rose, single .. .. 6d 

Anna Olivier, t. pale rosy flesh .. .. 81 

Anne of Oeierstein, hsb, crimson .. 6d 
Antoine Rivoire. ht, cream .. .. 8d 

Ards Roverj cl hp. crimson .. .. 9d 

Arthur R. Goodwin, per, orange puik .. 8d 

Austrian Copper, ab, coppery red .. 8d 
Avisteur Bleriot, wich, yellow .. .. 9d 

Avoca, ht, crimson scarlet.8d 

Baronovs Rothschild, hp. pink .. .. 6d 

Beaute de Lyon, ab, coral red .. .. 8d 

Ben Cant, hp, deep crimson .. ., 6d 

Bessie Brown, ht, cream .. .. .. 8d 

•Betty, ht. coppery rose.8d 

Billard et Barre, t. golden.9d 

Blanc double de Coubert, rug, white .. 6d 
Blush Rambler, cl poly, pink .. .. 9d 

Bouquet d’Or, cl Dtjon t, yellow .. .. 9d 

Bridesmaid, t, charming pink .. ..II- 

Brilliant, ht, intense scarlet .. ..2/6 

British Queen, ht, white.1/- 


CanarienTogel, d poly, golden .. .. 8d 

•Captain Hayward, hp, scarlet .. .. fid 

Canne, ht. oarmine, buff, salmon .. 1 /- 
•CarolineTestout. ht, satin pink.. .. Gd 
Caroline Teetout Climbing, wall rose .. 9d 

Catherine Sevton, hsb, pink .. .. 6d 

Charles Lefebvre, hp, crimson .. .. 6d 

Charlotte Klcmm, he, fiery red . 8d 

Chateau de Clos Vougeot, ht.criiUh.bUck II- 
China Rose or Old Blush, c. pink .. 6d 
Chrissie Mackellar, ht, orange pink .. 1/- 
Cissie Kaslea, per, pale buff .. .. 1/- 

Claudius. ht, rosy carmine.8d 

Colleen, ht. brilliant rose.2/6 

Commandant Felix Faure, ht, crim Iumj 6d 
Comtesso du Cayla, c, nasturtium red .. 8d 
Conrad F. Meyer, rug, silvery rose .. 9d 

Corallina, t, coral red .8d 

Coronation, hp, tlesh pink.1/- 

Coronation Rambler, wich, crimson .. ]/- 
Countess of Derby, ht, salmon rose .. 8d 
Countess of Shaftesbury, ht, silv. carni. lj- 
CramoiBie Suporieure, c. crimson ,. 6d 
Crimson Rambler, cl poly, crimson .. 6d 
Cynthia Forde, ht, rose pink .. .. 8d 

“Daily Mail” Bose (see Mme. Ed. Herriot). 
Dean Hole, ht, silvery carmine .. .. 8d 

Delight, cl wich, carmine red .. .. 9d 

Diabolo, cl wich, fiery red.9d 

•Dr. O'Donel-Browno, ht, carmine .. 8d 
Dr. J. Campbell Hall, ht, coral roso .. 8d 
Dorothy Dennison, ol wich, shell-pink.. 9d 
Dorothy Page Roberts, ht, coppery pink 8d 
Dorothy Perkin9, cl wich, rose pink .. 9d 
Dorothy Perkins White (see White Dorothy) 
Dorothy Ratcliffe, ht, ooral red .. .. 8d 

•Duchess of Wellington, ht, saffron 8d 

Duke of Edinburgh, hp, crimson.. .. fid 

•Dupuy Jamam.hp, bright cerise .. 6d 

Earl of GoefoTd. ht. dark crimson .. 8d 

Earl of Warwick, ht, salmon pink .. 8d 

Ecarlate. ht. scarlet red.8d 

Edith Bellenden, hsb, rose pink 6d 

Edu Meyer ht. red and yellow .. .. 8d 

Edward Bohane, er mson orange .. 7/6 
Edward Mawley, ht, velvety crimson fid 
Elizabeth Barnes, ht, salmon rose .. 81 
Ellen Poulsen. d poly, rose pink .. Rd 
Entente Cordiale. per, nasturnium red 8d 
Ern* Teschendorf, d poly, crimson .. 8d 
•Ethel Malcolm, ht, ivory wh te .. 8d 
Eugenie Lameschd poly, orange 8r pink 8d 
Excelsa, ol wich, crimson scarlet .. 

Fabvier. c, dazzling crimson .. 

Fairy Queen, t, creamy yellow .. 
Felicite-et-Pepetuc, setup, while .. 

Fellenb.rg, n. deep rosy pink .. 

•Fisher Holmes, hp, crimson scarlet .. 

F ame, wich. bright salmon pink .. 
Florence Pemberton, ht, white .. 

Florence H. Veitch. ht, scarlet 
Franz Degcen, ht, delicate yellow 
•Frau Karl Druscbki, hp,snowy white 


EXPLANATION OF CLASS INITIALS-hp, ht, etc., AFTER NAMES. 


d poly = Dwarf Poly ant ha Rose 
he —Hybrid China Rose 
hp-Hybrid Perpetual Rose 

Gardenia, wich. yellow. 

General Jaqueminot, hp, crimson 
•GenerafMcArthur.ht. scarlet crimson 
General Schablikine, t, ruddy copper.. 
G. C. Waud.ht, orange vermilion 
•George Dickson, ht, velvety crimson 
Gc.»rge Eiger, d poly coppery gold .. 
Gerbe Rose, wich, pale pink 
G. deC. Guinoisseau, hp. vermilion rid 
•Glolre de Dijon, cl t, salmon yellow 
Goldfinch, wich, orange yellow.. 
Gorgeous, ht, orange yellow .. .. ; 

Gottfried Keller, ab. 1 olden apricot .. 
G. Nabonnand. t, pale flesh .. 

Grace Darling, ht, cream pink.. 

Green Mantle, hsb, rich pink .. 

Gruss an Aachen, d poly, yellcfw 
•Gruss an Teplitz. ht. crimson.. 
Gustave Grunerwald. ht, carmine pin .. 
Gustav Regis, ht, canary yellow 


■Harry Kirk, t.deep sulphur .. .. 8d 
Helen Keller, hp. satiny rose .. .. fid 
Herraosa. c, delicate pink .. 6d 

H E. Richardson, ht. deep tich crim. 1 /- 
Hiawatha ci poly, crimson & white .. gd 
Hilda Richardson, ht, rose-lilac .. «d 
His Majesty, ht, dark crimson .. 8d 

Hoosier Beauty ht, velvety orimson .. 3/6 
Horace Vcrnet, hp, crimson purple .. fid 


ht ** Hybrid Tea Rose 
hsb = Hybrid Sweet Briar 
pel =* Pernetiana Rose 

Lady Waterlow, ht, salmon .. .. 9d 
•La France, ht. silvery rose .. .. 6d 

La Franco Climbing, ht .9d 

La Tosca.ht, silvery pink.8J 

Laurent Carle, ht, velvety carmine .. 8d 

Le Progrea, ht, yellow .8d 

Leonie Lamesch, d poly, coppery red . 8d 
Leontine Gervais, wich, Capucine red .. 9d 
Leslio Holland, ht, deepscanetcrimson . 8d 

Liberty, ht. velvety crimaon .. 6d 

Liberty C.imbing .9d 

•Lieutenant Chaure, ht, crimson.. .. Rd 

Louise Catherine Breslau, per, pink .. Rd 
Lucy Bertram, hsb, crimson .. ..fid 

•Lyons Rose, ht, shrimp pink .. .. 8d 

Mabel Drew, ht, canary yellow.. .. 8d 

•Mme. Abel Chatenay, ht, salmon .. 6d 
Mme. Alfred Carriere. hn. white .. gd 

Mme. Berard, cl t, yellow .. .. gd 

Mme. Charles Lutaud. ht, yellow .. !/- 

Mme. Constant Soupert, t, deep yellow fid 
Mme. Collette Martinet, ht, gldn. yell- 2/6 
Mme. Falcot. t, apricot yellow .. 8d 

Mme. Gabriel Luizet, hp. pink .. .. 6d 

Mme. Hoste, t, sulphur yellow .. .. 8d 

Mme. Isaac Pereire, hour, carmine .. fid 
•Mme Jean Dupny, t, golden .. .. 8d 

•Mme. Jules Gravereaux, t, yellow .. Od 
Mme. lutes Grolez. ht, rose .. .. 6d 

Mme. Laurette Messimy, china, rose.. 6d 


•MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT. 

The amazing splendour of the rose is duo to the gorgeous colour¬ 
ing. Where in the wide, wide world can we find a colour to 
compare with it? A newly opened flower is positively dazzling 
in its intensity. The raiser naa applied the term “prawn red” 
to the particular shade of colour which is contained in a fully 
developed flower. But it is something far more splendid than is 
indicated by those two words, and has a pulsating living-fire-like 
glow that we find impossible to reproduce—on paper. 

The growth is splendid, vigorous, clean, free from mildew. 
The buds are coral red, shaded with yellow a' 'Mo base ; flower 
of medium size, semi-double, superbly coloured ewal red shaded 
with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing to prawn red. 

Strong bush trees. 9d. each : 12 strong trees (or 7/6 ; per 100.56/- 
STANDARDS : 3 to 31ft. stems 3/6; 2 to 2}ft. stems 2/6 
Rayon d’Or. “GOLDEN BEAM” (AB). 

Deep orange cadmium, streaked and shaded scarlet, deepening 
to claret opening to a rich sunflower gold, which does not fade. 
It is mildew proof. The handsome glossy foliage glistens like the 
leaves of the Barberry. A robust grower; good all round, grand 
for bedding, and a really wonderful decorative flower for cutting. 
Vigorous, open-ground plants 8d. each ; 71- doz 

STANDARDS : 3 (o 3* (t. stems. 2/6 : ? to 2} ft. stems. 2b 
SPECIAL OFFER OF RAYON D’OR AND MME. ED. HERRIOT ROSE TREES 
12 ca. variety. 24 trees, 14/- : 6 ea. variety. 12 trees, 7/6, Gar. pd. 


poly=Polyant ha Rose 
t— Tea Rose 

wich- Wichuraiana or Rambler 

Mrs. Ford*, ht, rose. 

Mrs. Fred Stralcer. ht, salmon pink 
Mrs. F. W. Vnndorbilt. ht, orange rod.. 
Mrs. George Shnwyer, ht, rose pink 
Mrs. H. Brocklebank, ht, wh. flush, pink 
Mrs. H. Haw 1 th worth, t, ecru on miik .. 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens,.t, white .. 

•Mrs. John Laing, hp, soft pink .. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Welch, ht, pink.. 

Mrs. Muir MacKean, ht, crimson 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, t, cream .. 

Mrs. Peter Blair, ht, loraou 

Mrs. R. D. McClure, ht, salmon pink . 

Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, hp, pink 

Mrs. Sam Ross, ht, yellow 

Mrs. Taft, d poly, crimson 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, ht, fle h 

Mrs.WakefieldChristie-Milkr.ht blush 

Mrs. Wallace H. Rowe. ht. pink 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. d poly,pink 

Mr. W J. Grant, ht.pink. 

Mrs. W. J, Grant, climbing 

Niphetos. cl t, pure white. 

Nita Weldon, t, blush „ 

Old Gold, ht, orange . 

Old Moss, favourite pink. 

Opnelta, ht, salmon flesh. 

Orleans Rose,d poly, geranium red .. 

Paul Lede, ht, apricot roie 

Paul Lede, climbing, . 

Paul Transon, wich, salmon 
Paul’s Carmine pillar, ht. carmine 
Per le des Jardins, climbing 

Pharisaer, ht, rosy white. 

•Prince Camille de Rohan, hp, crimson 
Pnnce de Bulgarie, ht, flesh 

Queen Alexandra, poly, pink .. 

Queen Mary, ht, yellow. 


. Match in. ht, scarlet crimson 

Irish Eleeance, ht, tingle, apricot 
Irish Fireflatne, ht, maddery orange . 


•J, B. Clark, ht. deep scarlet 

I ersey Beauty, wich, fawn 
essie, d poly, rose crimson 
ohannaSebus, ht, rosy cerise .. 

. L. Mock, ht, imperial pink .. 

09. Hill, ht, orange ye low 
ulia Mannering, hsb. pink 
•Juliet, i.b, old gold, rosy red .. 

Kais. Aug. Victoria, ht, cream 
Kan. Aug. Victoria Climbing, lit 
Katharine Zeimet. d poly, pure w hi e 

Kiilarney, ht, pink. 

King Edward VII, d poly, rose pink 
King George V, ht, rich crimson.. 
Klondyke, wich, yellow .. 


Lady Alice Stanley, ht, silvery flesh 
•Lady Ashtown.ht, Rosedu Barn 
8d Lady Ashtown Climbing .. 

8d Lady Dunleath. ht, ivory .. 

Od Lady Gay, wich. cherry pink 
fid Lady Greenull, ht, saffron orange 
6d *Lady Hillingdon, t, yellow 
II- Lady Mary Ward, ht, rich orange 
8d Lady Penzance, hsb, soft copper .. 

8d Lady Pi me, ht, reddish salmon .. 

6d Lady Roberts, t, apricot and res ■ 
fid Lady Ursula, ht, flesh pink 


Mme. Leon Pain, ht, salmon .. ,, 

•Mme. Melanie Soupert, ht. yellow 
Mme. Pierre Cochet, t. orange .. .. 

•Mme. Ravary ht. pale orange .. 

Mme. Segond-Weber, ht, salmon 

Marech&l Niel, n, yellow. 

Margaret Dickson, hp, pale flesh 
Marg. Dickson Hamill.nt. maize-straw 
Margaret Molyneux, ht, saffron.. 

Marie Baumann, hp, brilliant red 
Marie van Houtte. t, yellow 
Marquise de Sinety, ht, golden 
Mary, Countess of llchester, ht, crimson 
Meg Merilies, hsb. crimson 

Melody, hr, saffron yellow. 

Mildred Grant, ht, crcamv ,. 

Minnehaha, wich, dark rose .. 

Miss A. de Rothschild, t, citron 
*M. Sharman Crawford, t, while ,, 

Moss Rose, see Old Mols. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward, ht, yellow .. 

Mrs. A. E.Coxhead. ht, claret. 

Mrs. Alfred Tate, ht, coppery rid .. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond, amber .. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, hr, white .. 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell,, ht, salmon 
Mrs. C. E Allen, ht. orange 
Mrs. C. Harrison, ht, crim ton pink .. 
M rs. C. E. Pearson, ht, orange . 

Mrs. Cornwallis West, ht, pink .. 

Mrs, David Bai lie, ht, carmine .. 

M rs. David M'Kee. ht, creamy .. 

Mrs. Edward Mawley, t, carmine 
Mrs. E. O. Hill, ht, white and red 
•Mrs. Foley Hobbs, t, ivory 


Relne Marie Honriettc, t, oherry 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, hn, red 

Refulgence, hsb, scarlet. 

Rene Andre, wioh, yellow. 

•Richmond, ht scarlet cerise 

Richmond Climbing. 

Rose Bradwardine. hsb, rose 
Rosette de la Legiond'Honncur. ht, rose 


Schneewittchen, d polr, white .. 
Benateur Mascuraud, ht. yellow 
Senateur Vaisse. bp, crimson .. 
Shower of Gold, wich, orange 
Simplicity, ht, white, single 
Sourced Or, wich, golden 
S. de Gustave Pra , ht, sulphur 
S. de Maria de Zayas, ht, carmnn 
S. de Pierre Notting, t, apricot.. 
Sunburst, ht, yellow 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, hp, ruse 


gd Tauscndschon. poly, carmine .. 

7/5 Tea Rambler, t, conpury pink .. 

gd The Dandy, ht, crimson. 

fid Theresa, ht, orange apricot 

8d Trier, poly, creamy white. 

1 /. 

|d *Ulrich Brunner, hp, cherry red 
ll- 

gd Victor Hugo, hp, crimson red .. 
fid Viscount Carlow, ht, carmine pink .. 
8d Viscountess Folkestone, ht, salmon .. 

Id Waltham Climber I, t, crimson 

«d Warrior, ht, blood red. 

gd White Dorothy Perkins, wich .. 
l/g White Killarnev, ht, a fine rose 
(id William Allen Richardson, n, orange.. 
gd W. E. Lippiatt, ht, crimson .. .« 

gd William Snean, ht, pink. 

i/. Willowmere, per, peach pink 
gd W. R. Smith, t, white, tinged blush .. 


All Roses are Paoked FREE. 
Collections are CARRIAGE PAID. 


175 b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL 


• Yvonne Rabier, d poly, white ,. I:/- 

!! 8d 

.. 8d Zcphirlns Drouhin, hb. carmine .. 9d 

SEND YOUR ORDER MOW. 

“Lest you forget.” 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


Original fro-m 
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gardening illustrated. 


November 13 , 1915 


CANTS 

CHAMPION 



OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATA¬ 
LOGUE IS NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


FRANK CANT & CO. 


BRAISWICK ROSE CARDENS (Dept E), 

COLCHESTER. 

Telegrams: "Frank Cant, Colchester.’* 

Telephone No. 182._ 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 

at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE, 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L TD - 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 

PLANTING SEASON. 

Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all formB. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collection!!. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stat ing articles required. 

WM. PAUL & SON, WALTHAM CROSS, LTD. 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 

CATALOGUE & CULTURAL 

HINTS GRATIS 


mHE POTATO IN FARM AND GAKDEN. 

J- Kmbracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d. —Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. Ac., ordirect by postfrom the MANAGER, 
63 . Lincoln's Inn Fields. I,ondon. W.C _ 

The latost day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


FLEEMANS 

‘PE RFECT’ RO SES 

The stock of Roses I now ofTer are the finest 
plants I have ever grown. They have a moss 
of fibrous roots, and are equal to any offered 
in the British Isles. I wish to make it mani¬ 
fest that all orders from this advertisement at 
the prices quoted are for Specially Selected 
Plants —the pick from our stock. The absolute 
reliability of my Roses may be depended upon, 
and I am confident they cannot fail to give 
every satisfaction. 

Warranted True to Name. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Carefully packed, free on 
rail, for cash with order. 

When ordering, please name nearest Station^ etc. 

Gratis Plant to Every Dozen Ordered. 

RELIABLE BEDDING ROSES. 

Suitable for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Every tree 
guaranteed and sure to please. 


Admiral Dewey, silvery pink, almost white .. 1 
A. R. Goodwin (New), coppery orange red .. .. ' 

Aug. Guinoisseau. white . 

British Queen (New), white .. .. 

Caroline Tostout, light salmon pink 
Chateau de ClOB Vougeot (New), velvety scarlet 

Cynthia Fordel New), brilliant rose pink .. 

Dr. O’Doncl Browne, carmine rose • • • ■ 

-Uington (New), saffron yellow 


Duchess of Welli~„-.- 

Earl of Warwick, salmon pink 

Ecarlate, brilliant scarlet red. 

Edward Mawley (New), velvety crimson .. 
Edu Meyer jcopiicry yellow, shaded orange.. 


..0 9 


Druse] 


rv yellow, shaaeu orange.. .. u 
Chki, white .. .... .. 0 


0 10 


Frau Karl --.-. ... 

George C. Waud. flowing orange vermilion 
George Dickson (New), deep velvety crimson. 

heavily veined . 

General McArthur, scarlet-crimson .. •• 

Gustave Grunorwald, bright carmine .. ■ - o 6 

Gruss an Toplitz. bright crimson.0 8 

His Majesty, carmine-crimson.0 fa 

Hugh Dickson, crimson-scarlet . 0 fa 

Juliet (New), old rose and gold.0 » 

Killarney. flesh, shaded pink .. ..... ° 

King George V. (New), rich purplish-crimson .. 0 10 

Lady Mary Ward (New), apricot.l b 

Lady Hillingdon, orange yellow.0 8 

La France. Silvery rose .. V b 

Lieut. Chaure (New), rich enn son.0 9 

Le Progres, nankeen yellow.” ® 

Leslie Holland (New . scarlet.0 9 

Lyon Rose. Shrimp pink .. ... w » 

Mmo. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink ... • • X 5 

Mme. Jules Grolcz, dear sil very pink .. .. 0 b 

Mme. Melanie Soupert, salmon-yellow.. ..os 

Mme. Ravary. orange-yellow .. 0 8 

Mme. E. Her riot (New), prone red.13 

Mons. Joseph Hill, coppery yellow .. .. 0 8 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, deep citron yellow o 8 

I Miss Aaron Ward, Indian yellow .. .. ..0 6 

I Mrs. Andrew Carnegte (New), white .. -.10 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, fle-h pink .06 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (New), deep 

salmon-pink. “ 

Mrs. E. Alford (New), silvery pink . 0 9 

! Mrs. W. J. Grant. Imperial pink.0 fa 

Pharisaer, rosy white .. -. » * 

Rayon d’Or (New), Sunflower yellow . 0 9 

1 Richmond, pore rod-scarlet .. .. 0 ® 

Souv. de Maria Zajras. vivid carmine 0 8 

Viscountess Enfield (New), copper, shaded 


Viscountess 

yellow... 

White KiUarney. white.• •• 

Willowmero (New), transparent peach-pink 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Suitable for Walls. Pillars, Greenhouses, etc. 
Large Specimen Trees. 

Cl. Captain Christy, flesh white .. 

Cl! Frau Karl Druschki, white. 

Cl. Richmond, pure reel scarlet . 

Gloire do Dijon, salmon yellow . 

Johanna Sebus. bright satiny rose. 

Marechal Neil, rich golden yellow. 

RAMBLING ROSES. 

For Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, eta 
Large trees with many stems b to 8 feet long. 

Alberlc Barbier, yellow to cream. 

American Pillar, rich pink. 

i Crimson Rambler, bright crimson 

Dorothy Perkins, shell pink. 

Excelsa (New), bright scarlet. 

White Dorothy Perkins, white. 


b. d. 
0 8 


“The Cultivation of the Rose.” 

i With a list of Roses specially recommended for various 

handbook full of practical hints, compact, explicit, 
nt might to the point. By one who has made Rose growing 
j a life’s work. 

Invaluable to amateurs and others. 

I By David Flkeman, price 6d. post free. 


DAVID FLEEMAN 

ROSE GROWER, 

Scorton Station, DARLINGTON. 


Digi tized by 
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12 SPLENDID DOSED, 2/9 

All on English Brier—H.T. and H.P. 

The finest up-to date varieties. Ground has to be 
cleared, and two weeks' offer only. Rayon d Or, Mine. 
Chatenay, Liberty, C. Testout, Ravary. Not named- 
Order now to procure them. See my Special List. 

100 SCENTED DAFFODILS, 1/-. 

Sir Watkin. Emporor, Empress, Cynosure, Victoria, 
Silver Phrenix, etc., in 9 tine varieties. All tine flower¬ 
ing bulbs splendid for massing or naturalising. l,ww, 
7s. 6d. 

12 GIGANTIC HYACINTH BULBS 

For bowls, pots, or glasses, up to 9 bis. round^ea^ 
named and coloured, 3s. Very special. Will produce 
marvellous flowers. 

100 LOVELY GORGEOUS TULIPS, 2-. 

10 Queen Roses, 10 Scarlet Robe, 10 Cottage Maid 10 
Keizerskroon, 10 Thomas Moore. 10 Parrot 10 Crimson 
King, 10 Brutus. 10 White Pigeon, 10 Yellow Prince. 
All named, sopurate bags. A splendid Collection for 

GIANT BULB OFFERS. 

25 Tons to select from. The cheapest ever offered. 

HYACINTHS, to colour, 12 red. white, blue, pink, 
yellow, lOd. Grand Bedding Hyacinths, all colours. 
for Is. Bedding Hyacinths, red pink, light and dark 
blue, white, blush, yellow, 12. Is. fad Grand named 
Hyacinths, for pots and glasses. 12 for 2s. Giant bulbs 
of superb varieties, 3d. each; top size. Doubles and 
singles, all named. 


6d. A LOT ; HALF LOTS, 3d. 

10 Coloured Freesias free with 2s. orders. 
10 Mixed Hyacinths .. 6d 
* Blue, red; or white, 

ALL_ GIANT 
.. fad 

6d 
6d 
6d 
6d 
6d 
6d 
6d 


TULIP8 .. 
uk , Artus, scarlet 
20 Canary Bird 
20 Cardinal’s Hat 
20 Chrysolora 
20 Cottage Maid 
20 Crimson King 
20 Duchess de Parma 
20 Rose Gris de Lin .. 

20 Thomas Moore 
20 Red, white, pink, 
Bcarlet, or yellow 
Tulips, separate .. 

20 Parrot Tulips 
50 Single mixed Tulips 
25 Dble. mixed Tulips 6d 
15 Double scar., white, 
pink, or crimson 

15 Keizerekroon 
15 Lovely Darwin 
Tulips 

May -flowering 
Tulips 

50 Giant Snowdrops .. --- 
50 Double English Is 3d 
50 Crocus, mixed .. 6‘1 
50 Yellow Giant .. 6d 
“ White, blue, violet, 
purple Crocus .. 9d 
50 Narcissus Princeps 6d 
30 Narc, Bic. Victoria 6d 
50 N arc. Cynosure .. 6d 
50 Narc. Pheas.-Eye .. bd 


6d 


6d 


15 Narcissus Emperor 6d 
15 Narcissus Empress 6d 
15 Narciss. Sir Watkin 6d 
30 NarcissusBarri eon- 
spicuua .. 6d 

25 Narc. Mrs. Langtry 6d 
30 Narcissus poeticus 
omatus .. 6d 

20 Narc. Golden Spur 6d 
25 Narcissus Horsfleldi 6d 
15 Narcis., dlile. Duffs. 6d 
NarciB., mx., above 
varieties .. .. M 

12 N arciss. Butter and 

Eggs.. 

12 Narciss. Codlins and 
Cream 

12 Narcissus Eggs and 
Bacon .. - - ™ 

12 Narcis. dhl. Roman 6d 
12 Narcis. Grand Mon- 
arque . - • • §d 

15 Narciss. Soleil d’Or 6d 
40 Jonquils .. .. 6d 

30 Cumpernelle .. 6d 

35 Anemones .. .. fad 

25 Ranunculus.. .. fad 

50 Iris, mixed .. .. °d 

i 30 Bluebells • ■ §d 

30 Grape Hyacinths .. 6<1 

50 Ixias.6d 

30 Winter Aconites .. Sd 
50 Star Bethlehem .. 6d 
30 Freesias .. fad 

20 Scilla (blue sibirica) fad 
2 Lilium candidum .. 6d 
2 Do., smaller.. .. 3d 


6d 


100 DOUBLE Pfeony-flowerod TULIPS & 
Of Patriotic Colourines, 

Producing gorgeous flowers of distinct shades. 10 new 
blue, 15 orange, 15 white, 15 scarlet, 15 yellow, b r«, 
15 terra-cotta, named, in separate bags, and packed 
free, for 2s. 

25 A WAR BORDER OF HYACINTHS. 1- 

Red, white, and blue, yellow, 8 strong flowering bulbs 
of each, packed separately, Is. 

50 DOUBLE, 50 SINGLE TULIPS, 1/8. 

All the best sorts, packed separate. Flowering bulbs. 

18 6<i ' 250 FLOWERING BULBS, 2 - 

Grand for greenhouse or window-boxes. 6 white, 6 
blue. 6 red Hyacinths, 20 Crocus, 10 Jonquils. 15 Tulips, 
12 Gardenia Narciss., 12 Pheasant s-eye, 10 Princeps. 25 
Iris 15 Ixias, 10 Sc,Has, 10 Ranunculus. 10 Anemones. 
10 double Dak. 10 double Tulips, 20 Grapc Hyamnths 
eta All the above, separately named, -50 flowering 
bulbs, 2s.; half collection, Is. 

100 BROMPTON STOCKS, V- 
All fine flowering plants. Canary BirdL 5 m f 
Elizabeth. Apple Blossom, Scarlet Chief, Giant I 
All packed, and named separate, 100, Is. 

100 WALLFLOWERS & 25 PHEASANT’S- 
EYE, 1- 

20 Blood-red, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 Yellow King 20 Prim¬ 
rose Dame, 10 Vesuvius (new), 10 double. Nico flowenug 
plants, packed, and free on rail, Is. 


Before ordering elsewhere 
send for 

MY PINK FORM 

of Rose Bargains. 


CLARKE, 

29, ROYAL HAMPTON, 

MIDDLBSB2 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF-MINNESOTA- 
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Ahutilons in the con¬ 
servatory .. 679 

Ar-etylene gas refuse .. 694 
A nnnanes, Japan .. 68i 
Antirrhinum Nelrose .. 680 
Antirrhinums from cut¬ 
tings, propagating .. 683 
Apple James Grieve .. 687 
Apples, certificates for 
new cooking .. .. C79 

Apples, disappointing.. 684 
Apples, too many .. *684 
Aster Perry's Pink .. 683 
Aster sericeus .. .. 679 

Beet, Spinach, cooking 684 
Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine .684 

Begonias and Gloxinias 684 


Rcrljeris poly ant ha .. 680 
Broccoli, heeling in .. 689 
Cabbages, caterpillars 

on.694 

Carnations, leaf-spot on 694 

Cauliflowers ..689 

Celery, eurlhimr up .. 689 

Cherries, double, the 
autumn tintH on .. 688 
Chrysanthemum, a (rood 
tyjtc of incur wd Jap¬ 
anese .691 

Chrysanthemums, dis¬ 
budded, in the out¬ 
door garden 688 

Combretum purpureutn 684 
Commehna cmlestis .. 65) 
Cotoneaster pannosa .. 679 


INC 

ILHSTRATIO* 

Crocus speciosus .. 680 
Currants. Black .. .. 686 

Cyr tan thus angusti- 

fnlius .680 

Daffodils and forced 
spring bulbs, shows of 694 
Pendnonienon rigiduiu 683 
Diervillas, tlic 687 

Evergreen hedge, an .. 694 
Kerns injured .. .. 688 

Flowers, hardy, among 

the.632 

Fruit-trees, watering .. 6S7 

ffarden, a hot corner in 

the .681 

Garden, land scats*, from 
the middle west of 
America.681 


EX. 

5 IN ITALICS. 

Garden food .. 684 

Hazel, Virginian Witch 679 
Hydrangea pet iota ris .. 687 

Hyi>ericums. pruning .. 694 
Kochia tricophylla .. G83 

lavender, the Irish .. 683 
l*aw and custom .. 692 
I^eiives, turning over 

new .689 

Lily, a hardy African .. 680 
Lily of the Valley .. 684 
I.inum arboreuni 683 

Lifting and transplant¬ 
ing .686 

Minestra (Italian soup) 684 
Mint for winter use .. 681 

Neillia opulifolia in 
autumn.688 


Oak, the Brough .. .. 679 

Pansies, Tufted, divid¬ 
ing .681 

Teaches and Nectarines 686 
Peas, Everlasting .. 694 
Pear ijrotcing, the mis¬ 
take in .685 

Pear, the Comiee, from 
Exeter Nurseries .. 679 
Perennials, doubtful .. 680 
Pine, the Cluster or 
Maritime .. 688 

Plants, berried .. .. 679 

Plants to grow under 
greenhouse stage .. 694 
Plum Wyedale .. .. 684 

Potatoes, late-planted.. 689 
Progress ? is it .. .. 679 


Queensland, a note from G79 
Rhododendrons, graft¬ 
ing .694 

Rhus Henryi .. 688 

Root crops, storing .. 659 
Roses, mildew on .. 694 
Roses, Orange - fungus 

on.694 

Salvia patens .. 683 

Tomatoes scalded 694 

Trees, checking roots of 
over-luxuriant.. .. 687 

Trees, pruning newly- 
planted .. .. 686 

Valerian, t he red .. 683 
Viburnum lobophyllum 68) 
Violet, the Water .. 680 
Week's work, the 6S9 


IS IT PROGRESS? 

“ Violets, Violets,” and a basket of 
blooms was thrust before me as I crossed 
from the public gardens in Bournemouth 
to the more breezy sea front. 44 No,” I 
said; 44 they have no scent.” 44 Can’t ex¬ 
pect it, sir,” was the prompt reply. Oh! 
the irony. Violets, but we can’t expect a 
scent! There they were—large, long- 
stalked blooms of immense substance and 
size, and rich colour; ftut, alas! scentless 
—the one great charm absent. True, they 
were of a lovely colour, but I would sooner 
have one small bunch of our wild hedge¬ 
row Violet, V. odorata, or its sweeter white 
sister alba, with their exquisite aud per¬ 
fect perfume, than a whole bowl of those 
scentless monsters. We can forgive the 
lack of fragrance in a bank of blue hairy 
Wood (V. hirta) Violets or woodland 
carpet of the large blue dark Wood Violet 
(V. Riviniana)—they proclaim spring, 
their colour, setting, profusion seem suffi¬ 
cient—but not so in the proffered bunch. 
To what are we progressing? Sweet Peas 
no longer sweet! Roses of huge propor¬ 
tions and fleeting colour; Carnations too 
large to hold up their own blooms, both 
without the charm of the old pink Monthly 
Rose or the cottage white Pink. Is it the 
public taste—the same taste which de¬ 
mands a red Apple (it must be red) of 
tough, woody flesh, sweet, but devoid of 
any real flavour, or is willing to pay in 
the open Manchester market over 5d. each 
wholesale for a large case of huge but 
mawkish Pitmnston Duchess Pears, sent 
because these are not good enough for 
one’s own table. There is an unhealthy 
demand for gaudy colours and huge size at 
the expense of all the really finer quali¬ 
ties and delicate beauties, which many 
seem utterly unable to appreciate. Where 
will such progress—if it is progress—lead 
us? Ernest Ballard, Colwall. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

The Brown Oak.— The most beautiful 
tree of the week is the Brown Oak (Q. 
rubra) of America. Much has been said 
in past years of the Scarlet Oak of 
America, but it is often grafted and a poor 
grower*in our country. Q. rubra is one 
of the very best of American Oaks for 
colour, which is not red, but a beautiful 
soft brown approaching to red. 

Certificates for new cooking Apples.— 
44 W.” is quite right in saying that we 
already have too many cooking Apples of 


the sour tyiH*. The energies of all 
interested should be directed rather to the 
production of an Apple of the type of the 
American Newtown Pippin as regards 
quality for eating and cooking, which shall 
be a long keeper and a good cropper. 
Sour Apples are mere rubbish from a 
common sense and health point of view, 
and when sugar is dear almost unsale¬ 
able. We can produce sugar at home in 
the fruit itself. No need to import it.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Gotonsaster pannosa, which produces 
more berries than any other of the family, 
was planted here about five years siuee. I 
have often wondered why no seedlings 
appeared. 1 found one during the summer 
and there are now' half-a-dozen or more. 
Yesterday (October 27th) the berries were 
scarlet coloured, to-day they are bright 
red.—E. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

The Comice Pear from Exeter Nurseries. 

—Fruits of this Pear from a tree in the 
Exeter Nurseries remind one that the 
character given to this Pear of being a bad 
bearer is not deserved. It is the small, 
distorted forms of the tree that give it this 
repute. If we let the tree gl-ow in a 
natural wray on the Pear, its natural stock, 
it will be found to l>e as fertile as other 
Pears. The size of the fruit is not so re¬ 
markable as on examples from the Channel 
Islands, but size has nothing to do w r ith 
quality. Grow'n in the natural form the 
fruit is not so large as on the wall-tree, 
but quite as good to eat. 

Abutilons In the conservatory.— This is 
a large family and includes much variety 
in colour of flower. All are useful in 
winter, especially when grown for that 
purpose, wiiich means that they are 
thinned and shortened back in August, as 
tlie new' growths made in autumn will 
flow'er freely in winter if given a little 
warmth. They may be grown in pots, but 
they are better planted out in the border 
aud trained near the glass. J have found 
the flow’ers of the white variety Boule de 
Xeige most useful for cutting, and the 
plants are graceful trained over an arch 
in the conservatory.—E. H. 

A note from Queensland. — I came out 
here five years ago, and, being at home a 
regular reader of your pai>cr, I take the 
liberty of sending you a photograph of a 
plant of Bignonia venusta, w'hich, w'hen in 
bloom, is a veritable Cloth of gold. Crotons 
and all your hothouse plants do w'ell here. 
I consider Queensland one of the finest 


places for flow'ering shrubs in the world. 
There are hedges of Bougainvillea and 
Plumbago. Roses do fairly w’ell. Sweet 
Peas do well in winter, and large beds of 
Cinerarias are to be seen.— Angus Martin, 
Sankey Street, S. Brisbane, Queensland. 

[Many thanks for photo, wiiich show's a 
huge mass of the Bignonia growing over 
what seems to be a rough pergola. Un¬ 
fortunately, the photo is not clear enough 
to give any idea of the marvellous beauty 
of such a mass of bloom.— Ed.] 

Aster sericeus. —The plant sent out as 
Aster sericeus, if indeed a true Aster, is 
one of the most charming of a glorious 
family that gives us colour in profusion 
when our other herbaceous flow’ers are 
past and frosts are at hand. Its wiry 
stems, much branched, its loose, informal 
petals, that do not droop and mat together 
like A. acris, and its grey, downy 
foliage, give it an individuality and charm 
that put it in the forefront of its class.— 
W. S. Rogers. 

Virginian Witoti Hazel (Hamamelis 
virginica).—This very interesting shrub is 
now in a fine state of beauty of foliage 
and full of flowers and fruit at the same 
time. It was planted some years ago and 
was forgotten among a rough lot of shrubs, 
and perhaps all the better for it, because 
nobody thought of taking it away. It is 
not one of the most praised of the genus, 
but w T e think it is as good as any. It is 
about 10 feet high and evidently quite 
hardy in a cold, rather low-dow’n place 
where the cold would strike it. Some say 
that the leaves, being on at the same time 
as the flow'ers, spoil it for effect, but as 
the leaves are very good in colour w r e 
think they make the bush more attractive. 

Berried plants.— In the course of the 
week a look round was given to berry-bear¬ 
ing plants with a view' to observing the 
crops borne by the different varieties. 
All over, the display is at present very 
gratifying. As was the case in 1914, 
Hollies are especially heavily laden. Con¬ 
spicuous, too, are several good - sized 
pieces of Cotoneaster frigida, w’hich are 
just at present literally smothered wdtb 
berries. Although, perhaps, just a trifle 
ungainly in habit, C. frigida is well worthy 
of a place in pleasure grounds, and it is by 
no ,means difficult to establish. The 
Snow r berries, with their wa'xen- white 
berries, are, as usual, well covered,- the 
coral fruits of the common Barberry are 
w'ell represented, while the handsome 
| heps of Rosa rugosa are freely produced. 
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Unfortunately in this district fruit-eating 
birds are very numerous, and their 
activity soon destroys the show of 
brightly-coloured berries. As a matter 
of fact those of the Rowan, or Mountain 
Ash, were devoured almost before they 
ripened, a common experience here.—W. 
McGuffog, Balmae, Kirkcudbright . 

Commellna ooslestls. — It is generally 
recommended that the roots of this be 
lifted on the approach of winter and 
stored in sand until spring. While this 
may be quite correct in districts exposed I 
to severe frosts it is by no means necessary 
to do so in mild climates. Damp is, I find, 
much more to be dreaded than frost, and 
to prevent this when planting (or in the 
case of lifted roots when replanting) let 
the stations be about a foot deep, and at 
the bottom of each put 4 inches of sand, on 
which the root should rest. Indeed, an 
inch or two of sand on the top of the root 
may be given and the plants thereafter 
left undisturbed. This annual lifting, 
storing, and replanting are quite unneces¬ 
sary.— K. Bright. 

Antirrhinum Helrose.— Whether this is 
really perpetual-flowering or not it is cer¬ 
tainly an acquisition. Of intermediate 
height, it is a free-branching and most 
free-flowering variety, the spikes of a 
good length,' and of a fine silvery-pink 
shade. Young plants procured in March 
and grown on till they occupy 9-inch pots 
have bloomed continuously throughout the 
summer and autumn, and they are still 
(October 23) full of flower. During winter 
they will be put into a house to which heat 
will only be applied in frosty weather, 
and should they bloom during the dull 
months more use will be made of them in 
future. In order to maintain flowering, 
the exhausted spikes should be cut hard 
back. When this is done stout young 
growths, which carry on the display, are 
produced at the base of the plants.— Kirk. 

Berberis polyantha.— This Chinese Bar¬ 
berry is now very effective, for it bears a 
fine crop of red berries and is easily dis¬ 
tinguished amongst other species. It is 
deciduous, and in China sometimes grows 
10 feet high, but here it appears as if it 
may be about 6 feet high when mature. 
There is nothing striking about its leaves, 
but the young shoots are attractive in 
spring by reason of their reddish colour. 
The yellow flowers appear during early 
summer in rather large drooping panicles, 
and as the fruits set well, sometimes as 
many as fifty appear in a single cluster, 
which may be 0 inches long. It wjis 
originally brought to notice by Mr. A. E. 
Pratt, who found it near Tatien-lu, 
Specimen, in 1899, and seeds were subse¬ 
quently sent to this country by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. A group of three or four plants 
might well be made, for the beauty of its 
fruit in autumn makes it a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the garden.—D. 

Cyrtanthnf angustifolius.— The receipt 
of some spikes of this pretty South 
African bulb reminds us of its value for 
the greenhouse. It is now rarely seen, 
and the reason of this is not easy to 
understand, as it is not at all diffi¬ 
cult to grow, and flowers are produced 
over the greater part of the year. The 
bulb is small and the foliage somewhat 
Grass-like. The flower-spike, which reaches 
a height of a foot or more, is terminated 
by a cluster of partially-drooping tubular¬ 
shaped blossoms of a light scarlet colour. 

A pot containing several of these spikes 
forms a very pleasing feature in the green¬ 
house, in which structure, and given much 
the same treatment as a Pelargonium, this 
Cyrtanthus will do well. It will, however, 
need to be kept somewhat drier than a 
Pelargonium in the depth of winter, 


though it never goes absolutely to rest as 
most bulbs do. It is of ready increase by 
means of offsets or seeds. No particular 
season can be assigned for the flowering 
of this Cyrtanthus, as it continues to grow 
and push up spikes from spring till 
autumn. 

Viburnum lobophyllum. — This new 
Viburnum has been very conspicuous at 
Kew, near the north end of the temperate- 
house. for the last two months by reason 
of its bright red berries, and if it fruits 
as well every year it will be worth grow¬ 
ing for its fruit alone. A native of 
Western China, it was originally intro- 
| duced in 1901, Mr. E. H. Wilson sending 
seeds to Messrs. Veitch in that year. The 
plants in question are each quite 6 feet 
high and promise to grow taller. The 
dark green leaves have conspicuous vein- 
ing, the veins, especially on the under sur¬ 
face, being red, the young bark of the 
same colour. During May and early June 
the white flowers are borne in good-sized 
heads to be followed later by the hand¬ 
some, fleshy, bright red fruits. 

The Water Violet (Hottonia palustris).— 
I am much obliged to “ Stoke Prior, 
Worcestershire ” (October 16th, p. C23), for 
his reminder of this lovely native plant, 
which was omitted from my notes of Sep¬ 
tember 18th. It is an ideal plant for the 
bog garden, where it seems more at home 
than when submerged or on the edge of 
the water, where it gets swamped at 
intervals, and where its handsome whorls 
of lilac flowers with a yellow eye stand 
well out from the deeply-cut leaves. The 
pleasure derived from seeing this lovely 
plant, as “Stoke Prior” describes it, 
would be worth going a long way to see, 
and I can envy those more fortunate in 
having seen it in such perfection. The 
Bladderwort (Utricularia) is not such a 
valuable plant as the foregoing, but 
interesting to lovers of our native flowers. 
—E. Markham. 

Croous speclosus. — Of the autumn- 
flowering Crocuses, C. speciosus is the 
handsomest, a group making a charming 
picture towards the end of September, the 
purple-blue petals, delicately veined, 
being set off by the glowing orange anthers. 
As the flowers are produced in advance 
of the leaves, which do not make their 
appearance until the spring, it adds 
materially to the effect if the bed is 
carpeted with some dwarf plant. Ionop- 
sidium acaule, sown in the Jate summer, 
makes a pretty groundwork, its tiny 
lavender flowers contrasting well with the 
purple of the Crocus. On Grassy banks 
Crocus speciosus is very beautiful. There 
are three varieties of C. speciosus, viz., 
C. s. Aitcliisoni, C. s. trnnsylvnnicus, and 
C. s. globosus, but, though beautiful, none 
of them is quite so lovely as the type. 
Although Crocus speciosus is the most at¬ 
tractive of the autumn-flowering race, 
there are several other pretty species well 
worthy of a place in the garden, since they 
and the Colchicums are invaluable for 
giving colour at a season of the year when 
the majority of plants have passed out of 
bloom.— Wtndham Fitziikrbert. 

Doubtful perennials.— Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well (October 30th, p. 651) is right about 
these in the mixed border and the flower 
garden. There are so many plants now 
coming from all parts of the northern 
world that it requires care to make sure 
of their value. The trouble is that the 
botanist and the gardener are two quite 
distinct beings. To the botanist all 
plants, however small and insignificant, 
are interesting, and rightly so; but the 
gardener is only concerned with things 
that will beautify the garden. I hope I 
get over this difficulty by putting all new 


things into a nursery border that I may 
see what they are like before placing 
them in the garden. Apart from plants 
ugly in themselves, there are things which 
have far too short a season to make them 
of much use to the gardener. Such things 
are better put into the wild garden if used 
at all. Length of blooming is an essential 
feature in all plants intended for the 
flower garden. Some make up for the 
defect by fine leaves, as the Acanthus. 
Among plants that give us a prolonged 
bloom I find the new Romneya (R. 
trichocalyx) a great gain from its long 
season of bloom and beauty.—W. 

A hardy African Lily (Agapanthus 
Mooreanus).—Sir Herbert Maxwell is quite 
right about the distinctness and value of 
this. I have grown It for some years, and 
It is quite hardy here (Sussex) without 
protection. All who see the plants are 
charmed, and surprised to find an African 
Lily hardy. We grow it in a mixed border 
and in a special bed. Monreith must have 
a very genial climate, because in Sussex 
far south I have known the large species 
killed early in November in a severe storm. 

-I was surprised to note, in a report 

of one of the autumn shows, that this 
plant “ was said to be hardy in the 
southern counties,” and, also, to see simi¬ 
lar references from time to time since. 
That it Is hardy at Monreith would not 
mean much to those of us who live in less 
favoured districts, but some twenty-five 
years’ experience of it enables me to say 
that the plant is perfectly hardy under 
any reasonable conditions. During aU 
these years I do not recall losing a single 
plant. My plants have never been pro¬ 
tected in any way, and have often had 
their crowns protruding through the soil. 
This district is wet and windswept, the 
soil a heavy loam overlying dense red clay. 
Many plants and trees hardy in the south 
of Scotland fail here. I have not only the 
typical dwarf form, but a taller form, ap¬ 
parently a hybrid variety, which grows 
equally well. This autumn a pure white- 
flowered form appeared in a clump of this 
taller form and flowered freely. I have 
not yet lifted the plant, but I think this 
white must have been a seedling, as, while 
the typical portion of the clump has quite 
gone to rest, the foliage of this white- 
flowered portion is still firm.—J. Stor- 
month, Kir kb ride. 

- I have always found this Aga¬ 
panthus much hardier than A. umbellatus. 
As stated on page 652, it is quite deciduous, 
the leaves dying off brightly tinted with 
yellow. {Sir Herbert Maxwell mentions 
that it is not recognised in the Kew Hand 
List of 1902. In the recently-published 
list of Tender Monocotyledons at Kew it 
finds a place, being referred to as 
Agapanthus Mooreanus, Baker, - A. 
umbellatus Mooreanus. Besides this, seven 
other varieties are mentioned, namely, 
albus, flore-pleno, Leiehtlini, maximus. 
minor, St. Pauli, and variegatus. Aga¬ 
panthus Weillighii, which was given an 
Award of merit by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society two years ago, is the only 
other species in the Kew Hand List. In 
Messrs. Wallace’s catalogue, where it is 
offered at a very cheap rate, this Aga¬ 
panthus is referred to as A. inapertus or 
Weillighii. One feature I have also 
noticed with regard to Agapanthus is that 
there appear to be two quite distinct white- 
flowered forms. In one the foliage is 
totally deciduous, while the other is simply 
a white form of A. umbellatus. Though 
the former is deciduous the foliage does 
not die off yellow as is the case with A. 
Mooreanus, neither are the flower-heads 
compact and rounded as in that kind.— 
W.. T. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A HOT CORNER IN THE GARDEN. 
Sometimes in gardens and courtyards 
there are sunny corners, and there is a 
chance of establishing little places for 
plants in pots in the old Italian way of 
growing things where there was little 
room in the open garden. Here there is 
no scarcity of land, but I had every desire 
to have the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
which in beds do not flower well, but in 
pots can be made to bloom well; also the 
Pomegranate, which Is not quite hardy 
here, and the little Japanese Stonecrop, 
which seems to thrive better in such a 
place. The further north we are the more 
we need such a corner if it comes in well. 
It is letter also to hold the plants 


LANDSCAPE GARDEN FROM THE 
MIDDLE WEST OF AMERICA. 

I have just finished a circular called “ The 
Prairie Spirit in Landscape Gardening,” 
It contains a hundred illustrations. I 
have been working on it intermittently for 
two years, and steadily since Christmas. 
I hope and believe it is the best thing I 
have ever done—the justification of my 
life on this earth. It is a demonstration 
that we are evolving a distinct type of 
beauty in the Middle West—not so varied, 
rich, or finished as that of England, but 
one that fits our climate and soil and is 
| full of local colour. This vast region, 

I which includes Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
the eastern half of Kansas and Nebraska, 

1 and the Southern third of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, is one great field of Maize, 
known ns the “ Corn Belt.” It is a land 
i of free winds and magnificent distances, 
I but its scenery is considered tame and 
I colourless by the dwellers among moun- 


land—the pioneer; the Western or prairie 
, Crab Apple (Pyrus icensis or Malus 
loensis), which is more picturesque than the 
familiar P. coronaria, and is the poet of 
the prairie, giving by means of its violet- 
coloured wood a dreamy tone to the dis¬ 
tant landscape in late autumn and winter, 
reminding us of the blue hills of other 
regions. Our Illinois or Prairie Rose 
(Rosa setigera) is a plant to conjure with : 
and another is the Compass-plant (Sil- 
phium laciniatum), often despised by the 
farmer as a “ rosin weed.” But it showed 
the “prairie schooners” the way across 
the trackless sea of Grasses, after the 
manner immortalised by Longfellow in 
“ Evangeline.” It still “ points the way ” 
in my friend’s garden, a solitary plant 
standing at the end of the steppings, as a 
suggestion that the long, narrow lawn 
leads to something of interest, which in 
j this case Is a player’s green, with council 
, rook, dancing spring, and moonlit stage 



Liliums, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Pomegranates, etc., in tubs and vases in a warm corner . 


together than to have them scattered 
about the place. 


Dividing Tufted Pansies. — Those who 
may not care to propagate Tufted Pansies 
from cuttings will find the end of October 
or the early part of November a good time 
to increase their plants by division. 
Divided plants, of course, will not produce 
such fine blooms as young pieces, but the 
results are fairly satisfactory. Let the 
plants be lifted, shaken free of soil, and 
the old growths cut awuy. It will then 
be found possible to divide these pieces 
into a number of tufts, each with a little 
mat of rootlets, which may be at once 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
The ground must be deeply dug, and if a 
little w’ell-rotted manure can be added so 
much the better. Planting ought to l>e 
done firmly, and afterwards an occasional 
look-over is all that is required. During 
winter the appearance of such plants may 
not be quite satisfactory, but in the spring 
vigorous growth will be noticed.— Kirk. 


tains. The prairie farmer is said to pro¬ 
duce more wealth per capita than any 
other farmer in the world, but he has 
changed the face of Nature for the worse 
by destroying the w r ild flowers that once 
grew r on the billowy green surface of this 
sea-like land as far as the eye could 
follow. Alas! the richest farming regions 
of the w T orld seem to have the least toler¬ 
ance of beauty,* and our Middle Western 
country is very bleak and ugly in wduter. 
It can never have evergreens in any large 
way, and the broad-leaved kinds not at 
all. This cuts us out of Box, Holly, Fire- 
thorn, Mountain Laurel, and other trees 
and shrubs of beauty, but it may be a 
blessing in disguise by forcing us to recog¬ 
nise the beauty of our own flora, which is 
of a simple rustic sort that fits the region. 
Our most characteristic plants are the Bur 
Oak, which is as rugged as Lincoln; the 
stratified Hawthorn (many species of the 
I Cockspur and Coccinea type), w T hleh sug- 
I gests the oldest white inhabitant, of the 

* I waa impressed with this by the book of English 
| recollect ions you gave roe. 


of Grass. The grey Dogw’ood (Cornus 
paniculata) is a great favourite because of 
the splendour of its red pedicels, w’hich 
are surmounted by white berries. All 
, these bushes are native to our country, 
and I am trying to make our place a 
restoration of the county flora, so far 
as practical. We have a pair of w’rens 
nesting in an Ash-tree and singing as 
I w’rite. I look out over fields of 
Alfalfa to typical prairie, with our 
Western Catalpa blooming in the fore¬ 
ground. Engelmann’s Ivy, w’hich I have 
renamed the Illinois Creeper, is mounting 
the walls. This is Ampelopsis Engel- 
manni of the nurseries. It is a variety of 
the Virginia Creeper, having the great ad¬ 
vantage of being self-supporting. It has 
more slender leaflets than A. quinquefolia. 
and is even more vivid in its autumn 
colour. I like it much better than A. 
Veltchi, and think it will become an im- 
I mense success, redeeming our numerous 
! ugly wooden or stucco buildings and giv- 
: ing the State eventually a character of its 
own. It Is hardier than the Japan Ivy. 
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On my last outing 1 saw Iris foliosa for 
the first time—a lovely pale-blue flower 
overtopped by its foliage. 

All these plants have a certain amount 
of coarseness—no more, I think, than 
befits bold, strong, sincere characters and 
a scenic unit conceived, on a scale of sur¬ 
passing magnitude. Hut we have one 
plant of great refinement in the Illinois 
cut-leaved Elder (Sambucus canadensis 
acutiloba). In spite of your well-known 
aversion to “ cut-leaved rubbish,” with 
which I heartily sympathise, I feel con¬ 
fident that you would like this plant. 
Men like Professor Sargent and Jens 
Jensen, who strongly dislike “horticul¬ 
tural sports” and would not tolerate the 
ordinary laciniate Elders on their places, 
praise this plant. I cannot explain its 
charm, but everyone seems to feel that it 
is a poetic thing—full of spirit. 

I tried to give my countrymen the 
message of the most beautiful country 
in the world in “ What England Can 
Teach us About Gardening.” Now I 
have gone a step farther, and applied 
these principles to the one part of 
America which seems most ready to grasp 
the spirit instead of imitating the letter. 
It will be October before “The Prairie 
Spirit ” is published, but I expect, the re¬ 
sults will show in the autumn plantings. 
What the next step will be I do not know*. 

Wm. Miller. 

Vrbana, Illinois. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster Lil Fardel.—I find that this re¬ 
ceived an Aw*ard of merit as far back as 
1907. Few people outside the circle of 
connoisseurs In Michaelmas Daisies seem 
to know* it, how'ever, and I seldom meet 
w*ith it. It is a tall grow*er and sends up 
stout, rigid stems about 4 feet high. On 
these it carries a number of flowers which 
I see are called silvery-rose. I shall not 
quarrel with the description, although it 
seems to me a little depreeiative of the 
brightness of the flowers. 

Aster puniceur pulcherrimus.— I was 
told too late that this is a moisture-lover, 
and it w*as planted along with others in 
a dry border. In consequence of this it 
is not seen at its best, although, even as it 
is, the flowers please me. It has lost 
some of the lower leaves and looks quite 
different from the same Aster which I 
saw the other day by the side of a i>ond. 
In moisture the rigid red stems are bolder 
and taller, and the flowers, which are 
whitish in colour, are much finer. On the 
principle that “ w T hat is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” it will pay to give 
Aster puniceus pulcherrimus a damper 
position. 

Helenium Riverton Gem. —Late autumn 
flow*ers have a special value, and it is a 
pleasure to see that Helenium Riverton 
Gem is yet giving plenty of flower, 
although October has run more than the 
first week of its course. It is not really a 
novelty, however, and is now plentiful 
enough to be cheap. One plant I have in a 
rich border has grown some 4 feet high; 
another in a dry place is only 2 feet in 
height, but both are flowering freely. I 
like the deep-coloured flowers, which are 
what the catalogues call “wallflower-red,” 
by no means an over-coloured description. 

The double white Arabis. — This is 
giving an unusual quantity of autumn 
bloom this season. I supjkisc it is con¬ 
sidered too common by many folks to lie 
worth while noticing, but I find the flowers 
useful for cutting even at this season. 
They, however, do not stand very long 
when taken into the house. The spikes . 
are much smaller and more sparsely 
bloomed than in spring. If not well looked | 
after it w ill, in a year or two, smother any 


plants near it, but it will stand hard 
cutting back. 

Camassia Cusickii.— This is not in 
flow r er now*, but before bulb-planting time 
finishes I should like to refer to its beauty. 
It is not so much seen as Camassia 
esculenta, but 1 think it is finer. Early in 
summer it sent up a sturdy stem with a 
nice spike of beautiful, pale-blue, starry 
flowers. It was 3 feet in height or a little 
more. I planted the bulbs about 3 inches 
deep and they have done quite well at that 
depth. 

Ax Amateur of Hardy Flow'ers. 


JAFAN ANEMONES. 

The man who gathered a pod of w*hite 
Japan Anemone seeds in an Irish garden 
some years ago probably little thought 
that he was earning the gratitude of hardy 
flower grow*ers throughout the Rritish 
Isles. As a fact that man should receive 
a gold medal, for that simple action 
enabled others who followed to endow our 
gardens w’ith a beautiful and varied race 
of plants, which are as hardy and reli¬ 
able as anything that can be employed for 
<>l>en-air decoration. 

There is certainly something curious and 
puzzling in the history of this Windflow r er. 
The typical form, commonly termed rubra, 
is stated by Loudon to have been intro¬ 
duced into this country in 1844. China is 
given as the native country, but it is called 
the Japan Anemone. It certainly does 
seem strange that the specific term 
japonica should be given to a Chinese 
plant. It w*ould be interesting to know 
w’hether this Windflower has its home in 
both countries. For many years the Japan 
Anemone remained under culture in 
Europe without showing the least inclina¬ 
tion to variability; indeed, it seemed 
highly improbable that there would be any¬ 
thing of the kind, for on the thousands of 
plants cultivated in English gardens not 
a vestige of a seed-pod had ever been seen. 
The plant remained absolutely sterile, and 
I should much like to know whether this 
sterility distinguishes it under natural 
conditions. I should imagine this to lie 
the case, otherwise varietal forms would 
in the course of some seventy years have 
reached us. I wonder if any of your 
readers have had the good fortune to see 
this Windflower in its native land; if so, 
they might throw some light on the matter. 
Exactly w*here and how the white variety 
originated no one seems to know r . It was 
distributed under the name of Honorine 
Joubert about fifty years ago, probably by 
the French nurseryman of that name. 
Rearing in mind the refusal of the typical 
form to produce seed w*e must take it for 
granted that it w*as a root or bud varia¬ 
tion, which is all the more certain as it 
shared in the sterility of the type. This 
sterility was so pronounced that all efforts 
by that exi>erieneed hybridist M. Lemoine 
to overcome it were futile. Then there 
appeared on the scene a w*hite-flow*ered 
variety from America named Whirlwind, 
which was evidently a sport and as barren 
as the other forms. Mons. Lemoine could 
do nothing with it. The pale-coloured 
variety called rosea and sometimes elegans 
has the same characteristic and must have 
originated in the same w T ay. Loudon 
states in the supplement to his “ Hortus 
Rritannicus/’ published in*lS50, that some 
hybrids were raised in the Horticultural 
Society's gardens between the introduced 
form and vitifolia. This may have been 
the case If so. where are those hybrids 
now? They are not to be found in any 
trade list. I have seen no mention made 
of tjfaem in any gardening paper. In my 
young days I worked in a trade establish¬ 
ment where most things were grown, and 
where everything of garden value was 


known, but there never was a hint that 
such a race of hardy flowers existed. I 
am speaking now* of half a century ago, 
when the work of the hybridist had not so 
richly endowed our gardens with so many 
beautiful and varied forms of hardy and 
tender plants, and when the advent of 
anything new and striking made a much 
deeper impression than Ls the case nowa¬ 
days. I wonder if, after all, they were 
really hybrids. It Is probable that A. 
vitifolia was the seed-bearer, and it may 
have been found later on that there was 
no real mixture of the two si>ecie8. I am 
much inclined to think that this was the 
case. 

The long-continued sterility was broken 
at last by the appearance of one single 
seed-pod in an Irish garden which yielded 
two plants named respectively Lady and 
Lord Ardilaun. These seedling forms 
caused quite a sensation among hardy 
plant growers. Curiously enough the 
former was specially selected ns being the 
better, but a defective constitution has 
caused It in a great measure to drop out 
of cultivation. The companion plant, on 
the contrary, has proved to be a thoroughly 
reliable garden plant. M. Lemoine, with 
the acumen which invariably distinguished 
his hybridising work, immediately experi¬ 
mented with these seedling forms and 
found that for which he had long waited. A 
series of fine forms issued from his nursery 
and has become permanent occupants 
of English gardens. Semi-double varieties 
have been raised and the colour intensified, 
so that there can be little doubt that we 
shall in time see as much variety of form 
and colour as we now have in the 
Fyrethrum. We cannot have too many of 
this truly precious garden flower so hardy, 
s:> reliable, and doing best without periodi¬ 
cal root-disturbance, and which only asks 
for a quiet home where from the end of 
August up to mid-October it can give us a 
lavish display of its beautiful blossoms, 
fine on the plant and equally useful for 
cutting. 

One of the finest of the family is Queen 
Charlotte, and it may be truly said that 
in its highest form there is no more effec¬ 
tive autumn flower. The vigour and 
beauty of this Anemone are well depicted 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
semi-double flowers are large, of a fine 
shade of pink, but it is well to say that 
these characteristics are dependent on the 
conditions under which it grows. When 
suffering from want of food, and in a 
shallow root-run, it will not exceed 2 feet 
in height, and the flowers will be cor¬ 
respondingly poor in quality. In enjoy¬ 
ment of the best conditions it will run 
up to double that height, and is a noble 
hardy flower. Rcaut£ parfaite. Coupe 
d’Argent. and Collarette form a trio of 
fine w’hite flowers sent out by M. Lemoine 
some years ago. One of the parents must 
have been Whirlwind, for they closely 
resemble it in the disposition of the 
flowers, and I am convinced that the other 
parent was Lady Ardilaun, for although 
M. Lemoine had no success in crossing 
this with the old kinds, he undoubtedly 
succeeded with the Irish variety, which 
had been the means of breaking the long 
spell of sterility. The parentage is 
easily traced on both sides, for Lady 
Ardilaun is not reliable in all soils and 
seasons. The foliage frequently turns 
rusty, there is a loss of vigour which 
renders the plant valueless, and this defect 
is apt to show • itself in the progeny, 
although not to such a great extent, as 
this defect is in a great measure counter¬ 
acted by the vigour of Whirlwind, which. 
I should imagine, was the mother plant. 
When these varieties were distributed I 
thought l would try my 'prentice hand at 
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raising seedlings, so I potted them and 
crossed them with alba, rubra, and Whirl¬ 
wind, using Lord Ardilaun instead of the 
companion plant. I seenred a good lot of 
seeds and raised some pretty varieties, 
and those between Lord Ardilaun and 
Whirlwind were replicas of Coupe 
d’Argent and its companion in all but 
constitution, in which respect they were 
much superior. Like Whirlwind, which 
blooms rather later than the old alba, 
these newer forms are also somewhat late 
in coming into bloom, and should there¬ 
fore be planted in a sunny position, and it 
must be said that they need better cul¬ 
ture than the parent forms. They will not 
thrive when hemmed in closely by other 
things. Mont Hose is quite distinct : the 
flowers are composed of from twenty to 
forty florets, which are slightly imbri¬ 
cated. They are pale pink; not at all im¬ 
pressive under indifferent culture, but in a 
mass, thoroughly established and well 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating Antirrhinums from cut¬ 
tings.— One of the most successful beds in 
my garden during the past summer has 
been a bed of Snapdragons of one particu¬ 
lar colour. The plants were raised from 
cuttings put in late in October of the previ¬ 
ous year in a frame which only had a 
“ light ” that was somewhat the worse for 
wear. I urge upon those who care for 
these old-fashioned things—and they are 
well worth growing, for they bloom over 
a long period—to propagate them from 
cuttings wherever possible, as it not only 
saves much time in raising them from seed 
in heat, but they commence to flower much 
earlier. June will see them in full beauty; 
t in fact, if the spring is early one may 
have a smattering of bloom in May, but 
. certainly the full show of blossoms will 
commence in .Tune. All that it is neces¬ 
sary to do is to provide them with soil in 


produced singly from the points of short 
shoots, being yellow. A succession of flowers 
is kept up over a long period. It gives the 
most satisfactory results when planted in 
warm, loamy soil at the foot of a wall with a 
south or west aspect, where it may be either 
trained to the wall or be allowed to develop 
as a bush. Propagation can be effected by 
means of short cuttings of half-ripe shoots in¬ 
serted in pots of sandy soil in a close pro¬ 
pagating frame in Hummer. 

The red Valerian (Centranthus ruber). — In 
the garden proper this is a nuusance, but on 
cliff ledges and in wild, rocky spots along the 
coast, where it prows in profusion, its effect is 
very pleasing. The pink variety is the most 
common, but the rich crimson and white 
forms also grow wild in considerable num¬ 
bers. During the month of June a deep rail¬ 
way cutting close to Torquay Station was 
covered with this plant in its three tints, the 
pink slightly predominating. Of the three the 
crimson is far the finest. — Wyndham Fitz- 
HERBERT. 

The Irish Lavender.—I am informed that 
this is the correct name of a delightful little 
dwarf Lavender, which I have had for a long 
time, and which is apparently being sold 
under various names. It is much dwarfer 
than the common Lavender or the fine Grap- 
penhall variety. I have had it for many 
years in my garden, and it always reminds 



Anemone japonica Queen Charbtte. 


nourished, very effective. This year it 
has lteen very good with me, the flower- 
stems being feet high, blooms large 
and well filled, and colour good. There 
were quite a hundred good blooms, which 
were larger than thpse of any other kind 
I have grown. Prince Ileinrich is very 
dwarf, with deep-coloured, semi-double 
flowers of a good constitution, but needs 
liberal culture. Rosea superba, I think 
the finest of Lemoine’s hybrids, and now 
well known, is certainly a very valuable 
garden flower. In constitution it is as 
vigorous as the typical forms. The first 
cross I made was between the old rubra 
and Lord Ardilaun, and this was identical 
with Lemoine’s new variety, which came 
into my hands a year later. The only 
difference w T as that my seedling was 
rather more robust and the flowers some¬ 
what larger. For planting among low- 
growing shrubs, and for light or poor 
soils, this variety is excellent. 

Byfleet. J. Cobnhtll. 
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which loam and sand form a part, placing 
a layer of fine ashes on the bottom of the 
lied first. This will aid drainage, and the 
roots will delve into it. It is an advantage 
to prevent the cuttings from flagging to 
shade for a day or two, but this is not 
always needful if they are taken late in 
October. Plants this season, thanks to 
the rains, are full of cuttings.—W. F. D. 

Xochia tricophylla.—This annual is now 
very brilliant in a cool greenhouse. It is com¬ 
monly known as the summer Cypress and has 
a brilliant effect as a dot plant in the open air, 
but there it soon disappears when the cold 
weather comes, but in a cool greenhou.se it 
will last well into the autumn, and it also 
forms a pretty room plant amid Ferns, etc. It 
is easily raised from seeds in warmth in 
spring.—E. H. 

Dendromecon rigidum.—Except when very 
severe weather is experienced this is rarely 
without flowers. A native of California, it was 
originally discovered by David Douglas and 
introduced later about 1854 by Mr. W. Lobb. 
From time to time since it appears to have 
been reintroduced, for it is not very hardy, 
and is killed by a severe winter, that, appar¬ 
ently, being the season of its scarcity. It 
grows from 6 feet to 10 feet high, the flowers. 


me of a quaint old-world garden in the 
Emerald Isle, where groups of this and other 
Lavenders were associated with other sweet¬ 
smelling herbs.— 8 . Arnott. 

Linum arboreum.—This makes an erect 
bush 9 inches to 12 inches high. Like some of 
the other yellow perennial Linums, it is 
tender, and in very severe winters may be 
killed. It is easily raised from seeds, cut¬ 
tings, or divisiop. I have seen it stand 
almost every winter in a garden as far north 
as Stirling, eo that in places further south it 
should give little trouble. This Flax prefers 
a sunny, sheltered nook in the rock garden.— 
8. Arnott. 

Salvia patens.—This is now, at the end of 
September, giving a fine bit of oolour from 
seedlings sown in early April. A bed of this 
and Hyacinthus candicans is most attractive 
in autumn, and not expensive. Given a hot¬ 
bed anyone can raise this Salvia from seed. 
These young plants, when lifted in the 
autumn, may be stored like Dahlias through 
the winter.—W., Surrey. 

Aster Perry’s Pink.—This is a fine Michael¬ 
mas Daisy. Of the Amellus family, its height 
and growth are typical of the section to which 
it belongs. It is equally free flowering, and its 
blooms, if not exactly of a true pink, are suf¬ 
ficiently so to warrant the name. It has been 
grown here now for several years, and still re¬ 
tains its popularity-^W. McG. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonias and Gloxinias having now been 
fairly well dried off, the stems and foliage 
and the most of the soil were removed 
from the tubers. Some good growers per¬ 
mit the tubers when dried off to remain 
in the pots, which are built into a pile 
under stages In plant-houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of hot-water pipes. This is quite 
a good plan, but it entails the sacrifice of 
a quantity of pots which might be put to 
a better use during the winter and spring. 
The practice followed here is to pack the 
tubers into boxes with a good allowance 
of Cocoa-fibre, In which they winter well 
and occupy but little space. These tubers 
are turned out from time to time while 
dormant, once a month or so, in order that 
any which may have decayed from acci¬ 
dental bruises or from disease can be re¬ 
moved before damaging the others. It is 
not, I think, advisable to permit the fibre 
to become dust dry. There is always a 
tendency to evaporation in the case of 
tubers when stored, and, to minimise this 
as far as possible, when these periodical 
inspections are made, a damping over is 
given to the fibre. The word damping is 
emphasised, for it is quite easy to overdo 
it, and more danger will ensue to the 
tubers from an over-damp than from a 
dust-dry medium. In the absence of fibre 
it will be found that sand, or finely-sifted 
soil, in a dry state is fairly satisfactory 
for storing. I have known tubers both of 
Gloxinias and of Begonias shaken out and 
kept without any pocking upon shelves in 
a fruit-room, but while such tubers may 
keep well enough for a season under such 
conditions, if such treatment is persisted 
in the percentage of losses will be high in 
spring sooner or later.—W. McG., Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Begonia Clolre de Lorraine.— Keep the 
shoots tied up, using for supports light 
green painted stakes. Avoid using more 
stakes than are necessary, as any plant 
over-staked has a stiff, unnatural appear¬ 
ance. Pinch off the flower-buds once more 
from those plants intended to bloom in 
October and November, and allow them 
plenty of room, as overcrowding always 
results In Inferior quality. Late-rooted 
plants must now receive all encourage¬ 
ment possible, as growth made after the 
month of September is too late to produce 
a satisfactory crop of flowers. These 
plants should be afforded a night tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs., with an in¬ 
crease of 10 degs. or more during the day. 
—F. W. G. 

Combretum purpuraum. — This stove¬ 
climbing plant is not now often seen. It 
is a native of Madagascar, whence it 
was introduced in 1818, and was, soon 
after that time, extensively grown. Now 
it is practically unknown to the younger 
generation of gardeners. As a rafter plant 
for the stove it is seen to considerable ad¬ 
vantage, the panicles of scarlet flowers 
made up of many spikes being borne 
throughout the Bummer. It may, if de¬ 
sired, be twined around a few sticks, under 
which conditions it will flower freely. It 
Is also known as Poivrea coccinea. Some 
grand flowering sprays were shown at one 
of the recent meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society.—W. T. 

lily of the Valley.—Retarded crowns are 
potted up every fortnight in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demand. From ten to fifteen 
crowns are placed in 6-inch and 7-inch pots, 
any fine soil sufficing for the purpose. They 
are then covered with Moss and stood under 
the stage in a house where the temperature 
ranges Detween 55 degs. to 60 degs. When 
growth commences the pots are stood on the 
stage. So treated the flower-spikes are sturdy 
and do not flag, as is the case when forcing 
i* resorted to when the plants are required 
for room decoration. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

TOO MANY APPLES. 

The greatest evil in an Apple country is 
having a number of kinds whose names 
and value people do not always know, in¬ 
stead of keeping to fewer first-rate kinds, 
as the Americans do. In the papers I 
see selections of Apples given as good 
eating, which are certainly not of that 
quality; also that a certificate has been 
given to a cooking Apple called Rev. W. 
Wilks, as it one wants another new cook¬ 
ing Apple when we have already too many. 

The best eatingApples are the Blenheim, 
Cox’s, D’Arcy Spice, Ribston, Newtown 
Pippin, and Calvllle blanc. When people 
know the value of Apples that find 
their own sugar there will not be any 
need for those which have to be dosed 
with manufactured sugar, which is known 
to be one of the most unwholesome of 
foods. 

The best eating Apple, as a rule, is the 
best* cooking Apple, as anyone may prove 
for himself who cooks a Ribston or a Blen¬ 
heim. As to the price of such Apples, 
which alarms the timid, it is not nearly 
so high as we pay for flesh food. If any¬ 
one is interested in really delicate cookery, 
and will take the trouble to cook a New¬ 
town, a Rhode Island Greening, a Ribston, 
a Cox’s, or a D'Arcy Spice, he will find it 
a revelation as regards flavour. The Rib¬ 
ston, which is neglected In our country, 
comes from Canada, and some years 
may be had at a moderate price. The 
Newtown is the best of the American 
Apples that come to us, although in their 
own country there are others almost as 
good for the cook. 

The number of inferior and sour cook¬ 
ing Apples should be gradually reduced, 
awaiting the coming of more of -the finest 
quality Apples. It Is a subject that might 
well be taken up by the Horticultural 
Society, and if certificates or prizes are 
given they should be only for fruit of the 
best quality. 


altogether. Fill the bottle with good 
vinegar, and cork tightly. When wanted 
for use shake the bottle well and pour out 
the quantity required, adding a table¬ 
spoonful of water to every three of the 
prepared Mint and vinegar. A Mint 
vinegar for using with salads is made by 
washing a quantity of Mint leaves. Dry 
perfectly with a clean cloth and bruise the 
leaves with the back of a wooden spoon. 
Place the leaves in a wide-mouthed bottle 
and fill the bottle with a good strong 
vinegar. Cork th£ bottle and stand in a 
warm place for three months, then strain 
off the vinegar and put It into small 
bottles, which must be tightly corked. This 
vinegar Is nice If used to vary the flavour 
of the ordinary salad dressing. 

H. T. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Wyedale.— When October is reached 
there is but a limited range in Plums, and 
perhaps it Is well that it is so, for In a 
season like the present, when Plums are 
so plentiful, the palate becomes surfeited 
by the end of the Plum season. With the 
passing of Victoria, Pond’s, and Belle de 
Louvain the season may be said to close, 
because varieties that remain later than 
these are but few. True, there are the 
Damsons and Bullaces, but they do not 
quite take the place of Plums. Wyedale 
is a black Plum of medium size, hardy, 
and regular in bearing, and remaining in 
season during the whole of the month of 
October. It has a pleasant flavour and 
rich purple juice when cooked. Some per¬ 
sons find It good enough for dessert when 
ripe. I am surprised that so good a kind 
is so seldom grown. Another good Plum 
for late use is Cox’s Late Red, a smaller 
round fruit. It appears to do better as a 
standard than wall-trained. Under the 
latter course of treatment it would appear 
to be shy in setting, though it flowers 
freely enough. It has a thin or slender 
lateral growth Inclined to crowding on 
closely-pruned wall trees.—W. StRug- 
nell. 


MINT FOR WINTER USE. 

Very often, at the end of the season, there 
Is a quantity of Mint in the garden which 
Is allowed to wither, or 19 cut down, while 
the housewife purchases dried herbs for 
cooking, or else does without. The 
addition even of dried Mint to the dried 
green Peas when boiling adds materially 
to their flavour, while a sprinkling of dried 
Mint adds a piquancy to the winter 
salad. 

Mint is very easily dried. Cut the stalks 
of Mint and tie them in small bunches. 
Wash these very carefully and dry in a 
perfectly clean cloth. Either hang the 
bunches in a warm place or else lay them 
on a dish in the oven, with the door stand¬ 
ing open. When quite dry strip off the 
leaves and rub them between the hands 
until well broken. Some people finish the 
process by rubbing the broken fragments 
through a coarse sieve, but this is not 
necessary. When well powdered place the 
Mint In small dry bottles and cork 
tightly. They should always be stored 
in a dry cupboard, as damp spoils the 
herbs, but If kept dry they will last good 
for years. People who are fond of 

Mint vinegar should make a supply in 
the autumn. Take the leaves and wash 
them carefully, and then dry thoroughly 
with a clean towel. Chop finely, and as 
the Mint is chopped place it at once In a 
wide-mouthed bottle and sprinkle a little 
sugar over. An ordinary pickle-bottle 
does extremely well for the purpose. Fill 
It two-thirds full of chopped Mint, 
sprinkling between the layers sufficient 
sugar to make four tablespoonfuls 


Disappointing Apples. — There are far 
too many Apples catalogued, and many 
people, attracted by such descriptions as 
“ large,” “ handsome,” “ showy and free,” 
“ good for exhibition,” and other epithets, 
may easily be led astray. It were better 
to find out about the quality and the keep¬ 
ing properties of the Apple to be planted. 
Stone’s or Loddington Seedling is one of 
these very disappointing sorts, as it will 
not keep after the end of October, and in 
a season like this, when midseason Apples 
are plentiful, waste is inevitable. Other 
large Apples which should be planted with 
caution are Warner’s King and Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, while many more large, showy, 
but indifferent keepers will readily occur 
to those familiar with Apples.— Kirk. 


Minestra (Italian soup).— Cut 1 lb. of 

Spanish Onions into rather small dice: 
also prepare a \ teacupful of small dice 
of Celery. When they have slowly cooked 
without browning for half-an-hour in a 
little butter In a covered saucepan add 
two or three good Tomatoes cut into dice. 
Five minutes later put in 2 pints of clear 
light stock, or hot water flavoured with a 
cube of meat extract. Season, and when 
boiling sprinkle in two good tablespoon¬ 
fuls of vermicelli in small pieces. Cook 
gently for ten minutes longer, and at the 
moment of serving stir in two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of grated Parmesan cheese. 


Cooking Spinach Boot. —I shall be obliged 
if you or some contributor will say exactly 
how this should be cooked—(1) the midribs, (2) 
the green part? If the latter is treated like 
Spinach and boiled without water it does not 
pulp properly bo aa to pass through the sieve, 
and the ribs seem to require an inordinate 
time before they become sufficiently tender¬ 
er B- 
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FRUIT. the naturally formed trees were a mis- I over the Fig and the Peach, which will 

_ take, and so such trees went out of only thrive under our most favourable con- 

cultivation. More is the pity, because a ditions. It is a great gain to be sure of a 
THE MISTAKE IN PEAR GROWING. good standard Pear is a beautiful object hardy tree: but, after all, the best way to 
For many years the great mistake with in flower or in fruit. Messrs. Bunyard. illustrate this point is not to appeal to 
Pears has been the neglect of the standard of Maidstone, in noticing a remark of generalities, but to take an actual instance 
in most gardens. One may see large mine lately about the loss of the standard I of planting the Pear as a standard tree. 
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Tree of standard Pear Beurre Hardy. .Gravetye, September, 1915. 


places without seeing a single example of 
a standard Pear-tree. An active nursery¬ 
man some generations ago went to 
France, and, seeing the results there 
of growing the Pear on the Quince, 
he made much stir about it, and even¬ 
tually people came to believe that all 


Pear-tree, said that so little -was the de¬ 
mand for such trees that they had burnt 
several thousands of them. 

The Pear is a native tree, and is by far 
the most valuable of all our hardy fruits 
and the finest in flavour. Being a native 
and a hardy tree, it has great advantage 


When I determined to try the experi¬ 
ment my soil was of the poorest—the 
thinnest coating of clods of heavy soil 
over shaly rocks—the very opposite of the 
conditions in which I had seen the best 
Pears growing. A man who was doing 
some work on the roof of the house—he 
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came from Northamptonshire — going 
round the garden gave one of the clods 
a kick and said: “ Is that what you 
call soil here? ” I had not much hope in 
planting, but was influenced by the beauty 
of the tree in flower. In the end the 
planting has turned out very well, and I 
have the pleasure of seeing trees of the 
finest quality laden with fruit. 

The idea that one gains in space by 
having small trees in the garden is a mis¬ 
take. The tall tree is less in the way 
than the pyramid or the bush, and is much 
less trouble to keep and prune. One gentle 
pruning in autumn is all we ever give. 
The cultivation of the plots is quite easy, 
the trees are not in the way, and the culti¬ 
vation does not injure them. 

One cause of the abolition of the Pear 
standard was the fact (hat when Pears 
were grown in gardens they were often 
varieties of very poor quality, bearing 
I*>or market fruit, like the Hessle and the 
Green Chisel, and were rightly not 
thought worthy of the space they occu¬ 
pied. Now, however, it has been proved 
that the finest kinds can be grown in this 
way, not those like Easter Beurr£, that 
want more heat than is usual in our land, 
but such Pears as Beurrf* Hardy. To 
get this result, apart from a good choice 
of kinds, I secured good, clean-grown trees 
on the natural stock, which is the wild 
Pear. It is not unusual for trees in 
nurseries to be poor, wobbly things that 
never make a tree, and for the standard 
Pear we want a plant that from the first 
looks like a tree and will make one. 

The next point is to lie quite sure of the 
quality. It is not uncommon in English 
gardens to find Pears of second-rate 
quality—stewing Pears and various rub¬ 
bish that are not worthy of a place in a 
garden. The popular William’s is not eat¬ 
able by everybody, and as under the best 
conditions a Pear takes some time to grow 
and to bear, it is essential not to plant any 
but those of the best quality. 

I have no wish in this article to lessen 
the value of other forms of trees, all of 
which I grow Largely and enjoy the fruits 
of very much, but the standard tree may 
be planted with advantage in places where 
the others would not be so convenient. 
All forms have their merits, but in places 
where the kitchen garden is small the 
standard form might be used as an orna¬ 
mental tree in the shrubbery, and there is 
no tree better for that purpose. 

Sorts to plant as standards.— 
Jargonelle, Doyenne de Merode, Sucree de 
Montlucon, Beurr£ Giffnrd, Bourn* Hardy, 
Marie Louise, Countess of Paris, Le 
Lectier. Souvenir de Jules Guindon. 
Thompson’s. Beurre Superfin, and Beurre 
Goubault. The above have all done well. 

Pears to avoid.- In our country it is 
common to see Pears of second-rate value 
taking the places that ought to be given to 
first-rate kinds. Some that we name, as 
Beurr£ d’Amanlis, Bon ChrGtien, Catillac, 
Conference, Durondeau, Fertility, Glou 
Morceau, Hessle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marfcchal de la Cour, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Souvenir du Congrfcs, Fvedale’s St. Ger¬ 
main, and Vicar of Winkfield are even 
praised highly in catalogues. Some of 
these Pears are doubtless eatable in a good 
season, but the difference between them 
and Pears of first-rate quality is great. 

Pruning.— One of the greatest gains of 
the standard tree is the return to natural 
ways of pruning. The tree is let alone to 
take its own form: the only pruning it 
gets is once in the winter by removing 
cross-boughs and opening it up a little to 
the sun. There is no cutting back to de- | 
stroy the natural fertility of the tree, such i 
as is done with trained trees in gardens. 
Even the bush and the wall trees demand I 


a great deal of care In pruning, and when 
badly pruned they lire fearful to see. The 
labour of pruning and training Is in the 
standard tree reduced to one simple opera¬ 
tion every year. 

! Selection of trees.— Plant no weak or 
wobbly trees, such as are not uncommonly 
seen in nurseries. The stems should be 
straight and clean as gun-barrels. The 
trees should only be worked on the wild 
Pear and wmnt no comfort in the way of 
staking or looking after. Planters would 
also do w r ell to see the stocks before they 
order their trees. W. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 
Amateurs should grow more of these 
fruits than they do. In many parts of 
the country and in good aspects the trees 
do remarkably well and bear remunera¬ 
tive crops of luscious fruits. Thousands 
of cottagers and amateurs who possess 
walls grow Apricots. I do not wish to 
discourage them in the cultivation of this 
grand fruit, but, on the other hand, urge 
them to plant more trees. At the same 
time I know' that there is plenty of suit¬ 
able wall-space or fence-space not at the 
present time occupied by any wall trees. 
Some of it should be devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of Peaches and Nectarines. For 
many years I grew these fruits under 
hundreds of feet run of glass as w r ell as 
on walls with glass at the top and on en¬ 
tirely unprotected walls. From all the 
trees big eroiw of fruits w'ere gathered, 
and this was oqly one case out of hundreds 
more in this country. I feel sure that 
more trees might be grown in smaller gar¬ 
dens with every chance of success. 

When and now to tlant. — The best 
time to plant is early in November. The 
soil must be w 7 ell impregnated with lime. 
If the trees are simply planted in the 
ground just as one w'ould plant a common 
Laurel then the shoots will probably be 
strong, sappy, not matured at the end of 
the year, and, consequently, fruitless. 
Be at some pains to prepare the ground 
in which the roots are to grow. Provide 
drainage so that water will not lodge near 
the roots, but run away in a few’ hours’ 
time after the heaviest rains. If the soil 
is naturally clayey and very retentive of 
moisture mix some lighter turfy loam with 
it and have the border raised about 
6 inches above the ordinary level. A 
total depth of IS inches, exclusive of 
drainage material, will be sufficient. 
Broken bricks (old ones) form sound 
drainage; the layer should be about 
G inches deep with recently-cut turves 
placed on them. Old mortar-rubble should 
be mixed with the soil generally and 
slacked lime with the soil below and that 
above the roots. The prepared space 
should measure about G feet G Inches by 
5 feet, and all the compost used must be 
made quite firm while it is in a medium 
state, neither very wet nor too dry. Bury 
the roots 4 inches deep and never let the 
soil get dry afterwards, bpt do not keep 
it in a saturated state. 

On walls or fences the trees should be 
14 feet or 15 feet apart and fan-trained. 
Specimens with from five to seven branches 
should be pruned back to about 1 foot 
from their base. They should not tie per¬ 
manently fastened to the walls or wires 
before early spring, as the roots will not 
be settled in the soil before. The trees 
put in this autumn should develop short- 
jointed .shoots well covered with short 
spurs, and have, each year, medium-sized 
shoots bristling with fat fruit-buds their 
entire length. The fruit-bearing shoots 
must lie trained about 5 inches apart and 
the side branches must be tied or nailed in 
low down. If there is to be any spare 


space at first this must be In the centre of 
the tree, then it will soon be filled up by 
future growths. Organic manures should 
not be mixed with the soil at planting 
time, all needful stimulants being applied 
afterwards from the surface. 

Varieties to plant: Peaches outside. 
—Duke of York, Early York, and Halo’s 
Eprly. 

Peaches inside.— The above-named and 
Royal George, Bollegarde, Peregrine. 
Duchess of Cornwall, Princess of Wales, 
and Stirling Oastle. 

Nectarines outside. — Lord Napier, 
Early Rivers, Elrugc, and Humboldt. 

Nectarines inside. — The above-named 
and Pine Apple, Pitmaston Orange, and 
Spenser. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lifting and transplanting.— Now is the 

| time to make a survey of the fruit quarters 
and mark those trees which are in need 
of the above. This checks rank growth 
and induces fruitfulness if properly 
carried out. If the trees are not too old 
or unwieldy it is a preferable remedy to 
the more drastic oue of root-pruning. In 
some cases a partial lifting only and lay¬ 
ing out of the roots afresh suffice, and this 
is generally the way Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, and other wall-trained trees 
which have got rather out of hand are 
dealt with. When laying the roots out 
again in a nearly horizontal position a 
little fresh compost is afforded, wdiile the 
mixing of lime-rubbish with the soil for 
stone fruits is a fixed rule. When actual 
lifting has to be done careJias to be taken 
that a good ball of soil is left attached to 
the roots, otkerwise the foliage droops and 
dies, and far too severe a check is ad¬ 
ministered to the trees. Even when the 
leaves are down the trees recover more 
quickly if the lifting is performed on these 
lines. Both in root-pruning and ffartial 
lifting tap roots have to be searched for 
and severed when found, for so long as 
these remain intact the lifting of the 
others is labour in vain, ^lils kind of 
work may be safely undertaken at the end 
of the present or early in next month. A 
thorough soaking of water should follow 
the relaying of roots and a finish made by 
mulching the surface with some kind of 
short litter. For a few days afterwards 
the foliage should be syringed in the 
morning and afternoon, w r hicli not only 
acts as a reviver, but tends to induce the 
trees to become re-established the more 
quickly. 

Black Currants. — The difficulty with 
these now is to obtain bushes clear of the 
bud mite, and if this can be done to 
ke^p them immune from attack for any 
length of time afterwards. New bushes 
should be planted as far away from in¬ 
fested examples as possible, not that so 
doing will render them immune altogether, 
but it may for a season or so ward it off. 
Some bushes planted four years ago on 
fresli ground and far removed frdm a plot 
on which a number of old specimens are 
standing kept clean till this season, but 
most of them are now little or much 
affected with the mite. A rather strong 
damp soil and a slightly shaded position 
suit Black Currants best, and once estab¬ 
lished a liberal surface mulch should be 
applied annually. To enable newly- 
planted bushes to make vigorous growth 
the soil must be well w r orked and liberally 
manured beforehand.—A. W. 

Pruning newly-planted trees.—I quite 
agree with those who condemn the 
pruning of newly-planted trees. Trees 
from nurseries are necessarily taken up 
with the roots much curtailed. If these 
trees are pruned the first year they are 
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much weakened and lake years to recover. 
Nothing is lost by leaving them alone for 
a year. I once planted some large Pear 
trees with very badly-shai>ed heads. 1 
let them grow as they pleased the first 
year, then I entirely cut. olf their heads 
leaving only bare poles IS inches high. 
During the next season these trees threw 
out new heads much larger than those 
cut off. with every new branch long, 
straight, and clean, and disposed in the 
most perfect goblet form, such as on 
other lines could not have been obtained 
without careful training. A few branches 
had to be cut out, but not many, as being 
superfluous, and the new trees were in 
every way a great advance on their 
original state, and quite as big as they 


cropping and season of use are taken into 
j account it should be a good variety for the 
amateur who cannot grow many sorts and 
who requires the best croppers. It is a 
good market variety for late September 
and October. My fruits from cordons 
I were quite ri]>e late in September and from 
] other trees ten days later.—F. K. 

Checking roots of over-luxuriant trees. 

, —There is more than one way of doing 
this. Young trees and those that can lx? 
easily moved are best lifted and carefully 
replanted. This checks growth in a 
moderate way and induces fibres to break 
out in another direction which leads to 
fertility. Older trees which are too large 
to move must be dealt with by digging 
round the tree, working under, and cutting 
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would have been if not so treated.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Apple James Grieve. —Few Apples are 
more profitable than this, and so far as 
I can ascertain it is the most reliable 
cropper in any form for the amateur. For 
some years I found it so valuable as a 
bush that I grew it later on as a cordon. 
In which form it crops more or less freely 
every year. To get good results one must 
thin freely. This year on small standards 
the fruits are excellent;, indeed, where the 
trees are not overcropped they are of per¬ 
fect shape, colour, and much larger than 
usual, as the heavy rainfall in the early 
summer on a light soil did much to assist 
in swelling them. Many persons say that 
this variety is equal to Cox’s Orange. To 
precede that variety it is excellent, but I 
do not agree that It is as good. When its 


; the tap roots which go straight down. 
The horizontal roots are not the cause 
generally of over-luxuriance, and, if neces- 
j sary, they can be arrested or partially 
lifted without disturbing the tree. This 
J is the best way of dealing with grossness 
j in Peach or Nectarine trees in houses or 
: on walls outside, and it gives an oppor- 
j tunity of adding to the soil something con- 
| talning the needed lime. Basic slag is 
i useful.—E. H. 

Watering fruit-trees. — Those wall-trees 
which had to be left unwatered in the end 
of the previous week have now been at¬ 
tended to. There is, just at the present 
time, a certain scarcity of water, but suffi¬ 
cient has been available to permit of the 
remaining Peach, Plum, and Pear trees 
I being well moistened.—W. McG. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS (SYN. H. 

SCANDENS). 

The number of self-clinging, woody 
climbers Is very small, and of the few 
which are available tbe various forms of 
the common Ivy and Vitis inconstans, or, 
as it is better known, Ampelopsis Veltchi, 
are the only ones which are grown to any 
extent. Of the remainder, Hydrangea 
petiolaris is one of the best, and although 
not a very common plant, it is still suf¬ 
ficiently well known to make it obtain¬ 
able at a moderate price. A native of 
Japan, it. has long been an inhabitant of 
our gardens, though for many years its 
culture appears to have been confined to 
botanic gardens. It is recognised by its 
sea ml cut branches, which form aerial 
roots, after the manner of the Ivy, by 
which they are enabled to climb over any 
convenient support. Planted at the base 
of a wall or tree, and tbe branches guided 
in the wislied-for direction, there is little 
more necessity for training, for the main 
branches produce plenty of secondary 
branchlets, which spread about and soon 
cover a considerable area. A single* plant 
will, in six years or eight years, if planted 
in good loamy soil, cover a space of wall 
20 feet long and 12 feet to 15 feet high. 
When the desired space is covered annual 
pruning keeps the plant well within 
bounds. Another good way to cultivate 
the plant is to invert a large tree butt and 
place several young plants round the 
outer part. These, in a few years, will 
entirely cover the butt and form a very 
picturesque mass. 


THE DIERVILLAS (SYN. WEIGELA). 
The Diervillas form a valuable group of 
shrubs, for in addition to being easily 
grown and free flowering the majority 
are very hardy and suitable for planting 
in most parts of the British Isles. The 
species are surpassed in beauty by many 
of the hybrids. Diervillas are found 
wild in China, Japan, Siberia, and North 
America, those from the Asiatic countries 
being showier than the American kinds. 
They like rich loamy soil and appreciate 
a surface dressing of manure occasion¬ 
ally. Cuttings of soft shoots root quickly 
during late May or early June if they are 
inserted in light soil in a close and warm 
frame. Plants raised from such cuttings 
form serviceable plants quickly, but 
cuttings taken from older wood not only 
take longer to root but are longer in form¬ 
ing good plants. Layering also forms a 
means of propagation. Unpruned examples 
grow into large, wide-spreading bushes, 
sometimes fi feet or more high and S feet 
or 10 feet across. Pruned bushes do not 
grow .so tall, but usually contain a very 
large proportion of flowering wood. Prun¬ 
ing should be done as soon as the plants 
cease blooming by cutting away the wood 
that has flowered to a point where 
vigorous young shoots are growing, 
encouraging strong branches from near 
the ground line whenever possible. These 
will often grow 3 feet to 5 feet in length 
during the summer, branching freely and 
producing flowers almost from end to end 
the following year. This vigorous prun¬ 
ing may, however, only be adopted satis¬ 
factorily with healthy and vigorous bushes 
growing in rich soil. A mere cropping 
back of the branches, such as one some¬ 
times sees, should be avoided, for such 
pruning is as ridiculous as it is unneces¬ 
sary. Diervillas are sometimes used for 
forcing with satisfactory results, the most 
suitable plants for the purpose being 
those which are two or three years old and 
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well furnished with young wood. Lift 
them as soon as the leaves begin to fall, 
pot them at once, and plunge the pots out- 
of-doors in ashes. In January place in a 
warm and moist greenhouse and force into 
flower gradually. The best kinds to grow 
are:— 

D. floribunda, a vigorous bush up to 
8 feet high, with a considerable spread, 
the dark-red, tubular flowers being borne 
freely in June and sometimes continued 
until August. It is a native of Japan and 
has been in cultivation since 1860, but is 
not now common. Its influence on the 
garden hybrids is noticed in all those 
kinds which have rich blood-red flowers. 
Some of these sorts blossom so freely that 
unless the plants are well fed they fail to 
keep up a succession of strong young 
wood. Perhaps the best known form of 
this species is Eva Rathke, a very useful 
plant either for outdoor or for "forcing. 
Lowei and Descantes are other very useful 
kinds. 

D. Florida is a Chinese shrub which 
sometimes exceeds 7 feet in height. The 
tubular flowers are each over an inch 
long, pink outside, and almost white 
within. 

D. gbandiflora, from Japan, is similar 
with darker-coloured flowers. 

D. prascox is of comparatively recent 
introduction, for It was received in 
France, from Japan, as recently as 1894. 
It flowers freely in early May, the 
blossoms large, deep rose in colour, with 
a yellow throat. Many of the garden 
hybrids have been raised from these three 
species. Good ones are: Abel Carrtere 
(rich rose, very free), Avalanche (white). 
Bouquet Rose (rose with yellowish throat), 
Conqu4rant (dark carmine), CoquSte (deep 
rose), Dame Blanche (Ivory-white), Fleur 
de Mai (rosy-red), Mont Blanc (white), 
Othello, Pavilion Blanc (flesh and white), 
Saturne (carmine), Seduction (deep car¬ 
mine),and Voltaire (dark red). 

D. japonic a, from China and Japan, is 
a fine bush 6 feet or more high, with rosy- 
red flowers. It is, however, rather less 
hardy than the foregoing kinds. A fine 
white-flowered variety is found in hor- 
tensis, whilst the variety nivea, also 
jvhite-flowered. Is also very fine. Neither 
variety should be planted in cold districts. 

D. Middendorfiana, a native of 
Northern China, Manchuria, etc., is not 
very hardy, and only thrives in the milder 
parts of the country. It is remarkable by 
reason of its large, sulphur - yellow 
flowers, which appear during late spring. 
It suffers from late frosts rather than 
from winter cold. The two American 
species, 

D. Loniceba and D. sessilifolia, are 
not very attractive, the yellow flowers not 
very showy. D. 


THE CLUSTER ON MARITIME PINE 
(Pinus Pinaster). 

When in Belgium two years ago I was 
much interested in the use to which this 
Pine had been put in the reclaiming of 
vast tracts of sand dunes. Both in 
England and Scotland the same method of 
binding shifting sands, by means of this 
Pine, aided by the Marram or Mat Grass, 
has been successfully carried out. Though 
the Cluster Pine has been found invalu¬ 
able for sandy soils by the sea coast, and 
attained to large dimensions in many 
parts of the country, yet the timber is 
almost valueless, except for the manufac¬ 
ture of cheap packing-boxes and as fire¬ 
wood. Several trees containing from 
80 cubic feet to 100 cubic feet of timber 
have come under my notice, and in one 
instance in Kent the wood was used in 
several ways, but with poor results. One 
<if Ihe largest Irees, containing fully 


90 cubic feet of wood, was sawn Into 
planking of various sizes and the timber 
used for estate work. Some of the boards 
were about 3 feet wide, and, having been 
sawn to 3 Inches in thickness, were 
adapted for flooring and shed-cleading. 
In one notable case thirty of the boards 
were used as flooring for a dry faggot- 
shed—a well-built building and thoroughly 
ventilated—but in a few years they were 
all so decayed that they fell to pieces when 
removed. 

When we take Into consideration the 
size and age of the trees from which this 
planking and fencing were cut, and re¬ 
member that the timber is permeated with 
resin, and on that account heavier than 
almost any other Pine wood that I know, 
it seems remarkable that the lasting pro¬ 
perties are not greater. It has, however, 
long been known that the endurance of 
the timber of the Cluster Pine Is not great, 
and that even as firewood it is poor. The 
Cluster Pine is a tree of rapid growth, 
and at Keston, in Kent, has produced 
1$ cubic feet of timber per annum for 
ninety years. It Is best known as a sea¬ 
side tree, and is valuable for reclaiming 
sandy wastes and dunes; but in Kent 
equally rapid growth has been recorded 
where the trees are growing on deep 
gravelly soil. A. D. Webster. 


Rhus Hsnryl. — This vigorous-growing 
Rhus is a native of Szechuen, where it 
was originally discovered by Professor 
Henry in 1888. It belongs to the pinnate¬ 
leaved section and forms a small tree 
15 feet or more high, with a short trunk 
and a rather large head of branches 
clothed with handsome leaves. The 
flowers, small, greenish, and produced in 
panicles about the points of the branches, 
are succeeded by small fruits which are 
bright red and very attractive when ripe 
in September. Propagation is easily 
effected by se^ds, whilst it is probable 
that it could be increased by root cuttings 
in the same manner as many of the other 
kinds of Rhus.—D. 

The autumn tints on double Cherries.— 
The double Cherries are of considerable value 
because of the autumn tints of the leavee. The 
first to assume the autumnal colouring was 
one received from France as New Rose. 
Within a week or so C. Watereri was quite 
brilliant, and now it is coming the turn of 
Jas. H. Veitch. These three were planted side 
by side.—8 . Arnott. 

Nelllia opulifolla In autnmn. —This is very 
beautiful this autumn in its leaf-colouring. 
A good bush is handsome in the garden. As a 
flowering shrub it does not rank very high in 
my estimation, but in autumn it more than 
compensates for its deficiencies during the 
rest of the year.— S. Arnott. 


Ferns injured.—Can you tell me what is 
the cause of Fern fronds (like those enclosed) 
turning black? They are seedlings raised 
about three years ago, and planted out 
amongst other Ferns which are all right, so 
it is not soil or watering, but something to 
do with this particular variety of Fern. All 
are not like this, but most of the plants of 
this kind are more or lees affected. The 
fronds come up green, but go off. It first 
hecame troublesome about six or eight weeks 
back.— Gso. H. Rippin. 

fThe Fern fronds are damaged through 
the attack of the eelworm (Apelenchtis 
oleslstus) upon them. This pest appears 
to creep up the outside of the plant and 
enter the foliage through the sternal open¬ 
ings. Spraying with a nicotine wash 
would probably kill it, or at least reduce 
its numbers. It is not usually trouble¬ 
some outdoors, but often does great 
damage to Ferns in houses, especially 
when the houses are kept close. The eel- 
worm is unable to sustain Itself for long 
when in a dry atmosphere, and, therefore, 
if the Ferns be transplanted, after being 
cut back, into a position in which they 
will be more exposed to the air it is pro¬ 
bable that they will grow away clean 
again, as the pest will not be so likely to 
reach the foliage.] 


OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

DISBUDDED CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
THE OUTDOOR GARDEN. 
During the last few years considerable 
attention has been paid to the cultivation 
of disbudded Chrysanthemums in the out¬ 
door garden, a few of our leading market 
growers growing some hundreds of 
thousands of plants in this fashion. As a 
rule, the plants are put out in the late 
spring or early summer and are grown on 
unhindered, and in many cases first croWn- 
buds are secured. By taking the first 
crown-bud it is not possible to procure so 
many blooms as when second erown-buds 
are retained, and it is for this reason, as 
well as to make a display just a little later, 
that they are preferred. From a com¬ 
mercial point of view the latter method is 
better, as it is possible to get any number 
between nine and eighteen blooms from as 
many shoots when the second crown-bud 3 
are retained. It simply means that only 
one bud on each shoot must be allowed to 
develop, and when this rule is observed the 
plants will yield handsome blooms each 
from 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter and 
of splendid quality. Some of the more 
profuse-blossoming kinds that are speci¬ 
ally suited for growing on in what is 
I known as spray form are allowed to grow 
on to the terminal buds, which are slightly 
thinned out. When such sprays of buds 
develop they make exceedingly pretty 
decorative material. Some of the more 
interesting sorts that do best when dis¬ 
budded are the following:— 

Cranford Pink.— Soft pink is a correct 
description of Its colour, and the form of 
the flower leaves nothing to be desired. 
The flowers of this ought always to be 
disbudded. 

Dolores.— This is good either disbudded 
or undisbudded. It flowers very early 
and the colour is a rather unique tone of 
bronzy terra-cotta. 

Almirante. — Of the many beautiful 
chestnut-crimson sorts this is one of the 
best. The colour is particularly bright, 
the rather narrow florets pleasingly re¬ 
flexed. This is a very branching variety. 

Alcalde. — This is said to be a sport 
from the last-named variety. The form 
of the flower and the habit of the plant 
are similar, but the colour Is distinctly 
more brilliant. 

Cranfordia. — In order to see this 
variety at its best the flowers should be 
disbudded to one bud on each shoot. The 
result of this treatment is seen In large 
and handsome golden-yellow flowers of 
drooping form. For late October this is 
an indispensable sort. 

Framfield Early White is, without 
exception, one of the very best early- 
flowering white kinds. Unless this plant 
is disbudded the result is not by any means 
satisfactory. When disbudded the flowers 
are very chaste and beautiful, and of good 
form. 

Nina Bliok.— This is an early sort and 
mostly grown in undisbudded form. To 
be seen at its best, however, the plant 
should be disbudded. I have seen flowers 
of this from Scotch growers’ gardens in 
magnificent form, the colour almost a 
crimson-bronze. Generally speaking the 
colour is reddish-bronze. 

Perle Chatillonai8E. —This Is In¬ 
finitely better when disbudded, the flowers 
then being large and of beautiful form, 
and the colour a pleasing creamy white, 
freely tinted and suffused salmon. 

J. Bannister. — This is a unique 
bronzy-coloured sport from Perle Chatll- 
lonaise, the flowers similar in every re¬ 
spect but colour to those of the parent 
variety. The specialists describe the 
colour as lemon-yellow, deeply overlaid 
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with reddish-copper, but I have never 
been able to understand this description. 

Perle Rose. — This is of dwarf and 
sturdy habit, the flowers of a rosy-mauve 
colour, of good size, and pleasing form 
when disbudded. It is an October-flower¬ 
ing sort. 

Bronze Perle. *— This is a sport from 
Perle Rose, the colour a pleasing tone of 
golden-bronze. In every other respect it 
is identical with the parent variety. 

Cranford Yellow— I have seen hand¬ 
some bunches of this already this season 
in the shops, where its flowers, of good 
size and pleasing form, have been much 
admired. The colour is a pure yellow, 
and, although it is better when disbudded, 
it is quite good when only partially dis¬ 
budded. B. G. 


VEGETABLES. 

LATE-PLANTED POTATOES. 
Teebb is really nothing new in planting 
Potatoes in summer for a late autumn 
crop. It was practised pretty well a 
century ago by market gardeners round 
London, and was only discontinued when 
the Channel Islands and Scilly Isles 
furnished produce much in advance of the 
mainland crops. Cuthill, who was one of 
the best market growers and a great 
authority, in his little book, which I read 
some fifty years ago and which probably 
does not exist at the present time, de¬ 
scribed the method of producing new 
Potatoes for early spring use by means of 
summer-planting. I do not remember the 
exact date for planting, but the directions 
were to choose a well-drained plot of 
ground, preferably under a wall or fence, 
south aspect preferred, the soil to be very 
free and rather light. Some time at the 
beginning of the winter they were to be 
covered with straw or Fern and remained 
in the ground until the market was right 
for them. This was considered to be a 
remunerative crop when the season was 
fairly favourable. I never ate any of these 
Potatoes, but I suppose that being only 
three parts grown and kept in the soil the 
skins remained soft up to early spring, 
could be scraped and passed for spring- 
grown tubers. Some years ago I bought 
some Potatoes which were the most curi¬ 
ous sample I ever saw. They were big, 
with a rough skin, and by no possible 
means could they be rendered eatable. The 
grower did not know the name, and I never 
knew where he obtained them. They were 
eventually put under a bench in a shed 
and remained there some eighteen months. 
They made some long, semi-blanched 
shoots, and to my surprise when they were 
cleared out, had formed quite a mass of 
young tubers which were as tender and 
well-flavoured ns could be wished. If a 
second crop is to be taken, the ground 
must, of course, be in first-rate heart and 
the variety used must be a first early. 
This way of growing Potatoes, however, 
must be classed with very early-sown Peas, 
dwarf Beans to come in in autumn, which 
are chance-your-luck crops, good and pro¬ 
fitable when frosts keep off, but apt to be 
much cut up by weather vicissitudes. 

J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflowers.— Plants of autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers should be protected from fro6t. 
Covering the curds with the foliage is suffi¬ 
cient to ward off a few degrees of frost, 
but as time goes on some other protection 
will be necessary. It is a good plan to lift 
as many of the plants as possible when the 
crowns are formed and arrange them in 
convenient batches for protection. The 
plants should be lifted carefully, retaining 


as much soil about the roots as possible, 
and placed within 15 inches of each other 
in trenches, which should be made suffi¬ 
ciently deep to allow a few inches of the 
stem to be covered with soil. If the 
ground is dry the plants should be 
copiously watered as each row is planted. 
In this manner the supply may be main¬ 
tained for some time after the ordinary 
crop is over.-r-F. W. Gallop. 

Root crops storing.— Maincrop Carrots 
and Beetroot are ready for lifting and 
storing. To leave the Carrots in the 
ground any longer is to run the risk of 
having the majority of the roots spoilt by 
splitting should there be a heavy rain¬ 
fall, while the Beetroot, being more 
tender, is liable to injury should there be 
frosts. Carrots keep well if placed in 
layers with nearly dry soil, ashes, or sand 
between them in the root store. If there 
is no root store the roots may then be 
“clamped” like Potatoes. Beetroot keeps 
best when buried in a border under a wall 
or hedge in an upright position, with the 
leaves only showing above ground. 
Adequate protection in frosty weather can 
then be given either with Bracken or long 
litter, this being loosely laid over the sur¬ 
face of the borders. The alternative is to 
store the roots in the same way as Car¬ 
rots. The last sown breadth of Globe Beets 
is now ready for use. These will be taken 
into the root store direct for present use. 
The lifting both of Carrots and long- 
rooted Beets has, to avoid breakage of the 
roots and “ bleeding ” in the last-named 
instance, to be carefully done, using 
digging forks for the purpose. Parsnips 
will be left where grown for some time to 
come. I 

Earthing up Celery*— There is not now 
the same eagerness to get Celery moulded 
up early as was at one time the case. 
Certainly, If sticks are wanted in the j 
middle of October earthing up must be 
done betimes, but such produce is never so 
good—nor does it keep so long—as that 
which is moulded up later. It is obvious 
that when early earthing up is done there 
is no further chance of effective watering, : 
and if a period of dry weather ensues the 
chances are that many of the plants will 
be spoiled. It is quite permissible to put 
a little soil to the plants when they begin 
to spread, but afterwards no more should 
be added until about six weeks before the 
sticks are required. This will, in a general 
way, be long enough to ensure blanching. 
About the end of October the moulding of 
the main crop may be pushed on as rapidly 
as possible when the soil is in a semi-dry 
condition, but for late supplies I am con¬ 
vinced that the later moulding is done the 
hardier will the plants be, and the hearts 
will resist severe frost all the better from 
their longer exposure in a green state.— 
Kirk. 

Heeling in Broccoli.— Late Broccolis are 
generally laid In in a slanting direction 
with heads to the north—heeling in as it is 
termed. This is done by removing soil 
from the northern side, and then with the 
spade thrusting them over and placing 
some soil over the stem and making firm. 
In this position they are generally safe. 
Snow is a great protection If it comes, and 
the sun has less power when the plant is 
laid down with heart pointing northwards. 
Late Cauliflowers and winter Broccoli are 
better lifted with balls, some of the bottom 
leaves removed, and planted somewhat 
thickly in a deep, cold pit. Veltch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli will stand several 
degrees of frost, but to make it quite safe 
better lift the plants with balls, and 
either plant them in a cold-house or 
outside in a deep trench, and when severe 
frost comes shelter the hearts with straw, 


mats, or in some other way. Much pro¬ 
tection can be given during frosty weather 
with Bracken and evergreen branches, or 
other light, feathery substances that will 
shade from the sun. It is the alternate 
freezing and thawing that do the harm.— 
E. H. 

Turning over new leaves.— The tax-collector 
is among ua and there ie no escape from him. 
and everybody is preaching economy, and the 
gardener is the first to sufler when the pinch 
comes. The question that is agitating most 
people now is: What are the best crops to 
grow? In the first place, food crops are the 
most urgent, and we want to select things to 
suit the land, and at the present time we 
should plant a good breadth of early Oab-. 
b&gee and sow Onions and hardy Lettuces 
abundantly. There is yet time to bow Prickly 
Spinach, but the sower should lose no time 
now. White Stone Turnip sown now, late 
though it be, will be useful in the spring, as 
the tope will do for Greens.—E. H. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 28th. —Rew Zealand 
Veronicas (in variety ), Rock and Sun 
Roses, Hamamelis virginica. Tea, China, 
and Climbing Roses, Clematis (in variety), 
hardy and other Fuchsias (in variety), 
Honeysuckles, Myrtle, Laurustinus, 
Strawberry-tree, Genista hirsuta, Hyperi¬ 
cums, Heaths (in variety), Romney as, 
Phygelius capensis, Solanum jasminoides, 
the Jalap-plant, Mina lobata, Eccremo- 
carpus soaber, Ceanothus (various), 
Clerodendron Fargesi, Nandina domestica, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius, Daphne Dauphini, Dwarf Gorse, 
Tree Ivies, Andromeda floribunda, Lion's- 
tail, Eupatorium Weinmannianum, Vibur¬ 
num rhytidophyllum. Hydrangeas, Pheas- 
anVs-tait Grass, Michaelmas Daisies 
(in variety), Chrysanthemums (in 
variety), Pentstemons, Everlasting Peas, 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, Cromwells, Tropceolum tubero¬ 
sum, T. canartense, Linum arboreum, 
(Enothera macrocarpa, Geranium san- 
guineum, hardy Cyclamens, Helianthus 
(in variety), Crocus speciosus. Snap¬ 
dragons (in variety), Violets, Cornflowers, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Gasania splendens, 
Clarkias, Accrocliniums, Swan River 
Daisy, Gypsophila muralis. Fumitory, 
Pimpernels, Potentillas, Violet Cress, 
Polygonum vaccinifolium, Chrysogonum 
virginianum, Sedum Sieboldi, Monroe's 
Mallow, Kaffre Lily, Lily of the Field, 
Crocosmia imperialis, Zauschneria cali- 
fornica splendens, Cardinal Lobelias; the 
Japanese Windflower (in variety), Apono- 
geton grandiflorum. Shamrock Pea, Per¬ 
petual Carnations, Aubrietias, Mexican 
Poppy, Pampas Grasses (in variety), 
Dahlias (in variety). Salvia splendens, 
S. uliginosa, Hellebore, Lavateras, 
Mescmbryanthemums, Portulaccas, Ar¬ 
maria Laucheana rosea, Oyperus longus, 
African Rope Grass, Phragmitis commu¬ 
nis, Polygala Chammbuxus purpurea, 
Pla tystemon califomicum. 

Work of the week. -The preparation of 
the ground for spring-sown Sweet Peas is 
now being carried out. This will allow 
the soil to settle and become weathered. 
As this position has been used for two 
successive seasons the soil has become 
somewhat impoverished. The exhausted 
soil has, therefore, been taken out in 
rings each 4 feet in diameter by 2 feet 
6 inches deep and the spaces refilled with 
fresh loam. The Peas will be raised in 
pots and planted out in groups of distinct 
varieties in the spring, about twenty to a 
group. Autumn-sown Peas are growing 
freely, and are dusted with soot at fre¬ 
quent intervals to keep down slugs. On 
the mixed border several varieties of 
Chelone barbata which have come to hand 
at different times have now been collected, 
and form two good-sized groups. Liliuui 
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pardalinum, which spreads freely, has 
l»een lifted, divided, and replanted in a 
fresh position, the white and blue Scabiosa 
caucasica forming a groundwork. Some 
Achilleas have been treated in the same 
way, as also Spartina polystachya, a tall 
and graceful Grass, which has been split 
uj) and now forms a fine group. Among 
thinly-planted Rhododendrons, Nemophila 
insiguis has been sown. Groups of the 
Rosy Loosestrife and Erigeron Asa Gray 
have been added to the mixed border, 
while a group of the former will be 
planted by the waterside—its true home. 
A large mass of Heaths of a variety no 
longer attractive has been cleared away to 
make room for a batch of Erica mediter- 
ranea hybrida, which on established plants 
is now commencing to flower. Cedronella 
cana has been planted at the base of a 
low, warm wall, while some new Vines 
and Rubi have been put in to furnish 
vacant spaces on the pergolas. The 
colouring of the Vines has been mngniti- 
cent this*" year, and where the canes have 
been allowed to ramble among the 
branches of old Apple-trees, the ripening 
fruit of the latter, together with the gor¬ 
geous colouring of the Vine leaves, show’s 
the flue effect of this method of using them. 
Clematis alpina has been planted on 
fences, banks, and in positions where the 
shoots may fall over a low' wall. Carna¬ 
tions planted in the open garden have 
been fenced in with wire netting as a pro¬ 
tection against rabbits, w'hieh are some¬ 
times a source of trouble during hard 
weather. E 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cordon Pears. — The present is a good 
time for top-dressing the narrow borders 
in w’hicli Pears are planted when grown 
in this way. Timely aid in this direction 
tends to keep the trees in a healthy, fruit- 
bearing condition, and influences both tlie 
size and quality of the fruit in a marked 
degree. The surface soil should be re¬ 
moved to the depth of a few inches or 
until roots are found in good numbers, re¬ 
placing it with compost consisting for the 
most part of fibrous loam with proi>or- 
tionate quantities of burnt soil, w'ood- 
ashes, lime-rubbish if deemed necessary, 
and bone-meal. This, having been spread 
evenly over the roots, should be trodden 
quite firm and then mulched with short 
litter. An annual top-dressing, though 
beneficial, has sometimes, for various 
reasons, to be omitted. When such is the 
case a dressing of partially-rotted rich 
manure should be given instead. The 
manurial proi>erties will be washed out of 
this by rain during the winter, and it also 
encourages the formation of surface roots. 
The remains of the mulch act as a con¬ 
servator of moisture during the summer 
months. 

Other wall fruit-trees. — The same 
amount of attention should be paid to the 
alleys every second or third season, esj>eci- 
ally w hen the borders in front are devoted 
to the cultivation of fruits, vegetables, or 
flowers. With the i>ortion next the wall 
well filled with feeding roots, as a result 
of applying a top-dressing of new' compost 
now' and again, the trees do not then suffer 
to any appreciable extent from the fact of 
the remaining ]H>rtion of the border being 
close-cropped. Another incentive towards 
ihe attainment of the desideratum men¬ 
tioned is to keep the alley portion of the 
border moist at all times, more particu¬ 
larly during the summer, when the trees 
are in full growth. 

Fruit-gathering. — The gathering and 
storing of the late-keeping sorts are now’ 
going forward. The last to be gathered 
in regard to Pears will be Dergamotte 


d’Esperen and Josephine de Malines, and of 
Apples, Norfolk Beaufin, Wellington, and 
a few choice dessert kinds. So far Pears 
are keeping remarkably well and the 
quality is excellent: That fine Pear, Souv. 
de Congrfes, the flavour of which is not 
esteemed by all alike, will last quite 
another fortnight. Louise Bonne is also 
particularly good this year. An excellent 
crop of both Marie Louise and Doyenne 
du Comice has been gathered and stored. 

Early forcing. — It is questionable 
whether, under existing circumstances, 
this will be carried out to any extent, if 
at all, before the close of the year, but 
such considerations should not deter the 
forwarding of preliminary operations, 
such as pruning, the loosening and clean¬ 
ing of trees and rods from trellises, 
cleansing of structures, and the re-tying 
of Peach and Fig trees so soon ns the 
limew'ashing of walls and other portions 
of brickwork has been attended to. 

Pruning Vines. — With regard to Vines 
from which the earliest crops arc exacted 
the laterals are cut back to the two lower¬ 
most buds. When these break, the shoot 
which shows the better bunch of the tw’o 
b retained and the other pulled off. This 
method offers an objection, in that it leads 
to the spurs becoming more elongated in 
a given time than if closer .pruning were 
practised. On the other band, there is the 
compensating advantage of being in a posi¬ 
tion to exercise greater discrimination in 
the selection of bunches to form the crop, 
a fact of great importance in relation to 
the early forcing of Vines. After pruning, 
the rods are relieved of all loose bark, 
scrubbed with soapy water, and finally 
dressed * with sulphur made into a thin 
paste w’ith the aid of soft soap and hot 
water. The latter is deferred until the 
structural cleansing lias been performed. 
This is a good antidote w'lien red spider 
and mildew' have been in evidence during 
the past season. For mealy bug and scale 
the more drastic remedy consisting of a 
mixture of coal-tar and clay reduced to 
the consistency of paint by the addition 
of hot or boiling water is then required. 
As the rods are not tied in their positions 
until the buds have broken they are in the 
meantime loosely slung under the trellis. 
All that remains to l>e done after this is 
the top-dressing of the border w'hieh is 
entirely inside. Until the time for starting 
is decided upon the vinery is kept quite 
cool and freely ventilated, unless severe 
frost threatens, when the ventilators are 
closed and sufficient heat turned into the 
pipes to prevent the water in them 
freezing. 

Peach-trees.— After pruning, which con¬ 
sists of a further thinning of the young 
wood w'here left too thick, so that when 
tied out it will be about 5 inches apart all 
over the trees, both brandies and shoots 
are liberated from the trellis and tied into 
bundles to enable the cleaning of the roof 
being more conveniently done. Where 
scale is present or red spider has been 
troublesome the trees are cleaned, but not 
finally dressed until house-cleansing opera¬ 
tions have been completed. For red spider 
and mildew the sulphur w’ash mentioned 
with respect to Vines is an excellent 
reiiKHly. For scale the whole of tlie 
brandies and shoots should be brushed 
over with an approved insecticide, taking 
care both in this and every instance to 
w’ork the brush from the base to the points 
of the young wood. The trees are then 
re-tied, securing the main branches to the 
trellis with tarred tw’ine and the remainder 
of the w’ood with raffia. Top-dressing of 
tlie border completes the preparations. 
The house is kept open, except w’hen severe 
weather appears imminent, until tlie time 
for starting arrives. It is a mistake to 


expose the buds to too great a degree of 
frost, as there is alw'ays a risk of their 
being injured or killed outright. 

Early Figs.— Root-pruning and top-dress¬ 
ing of borders having already had atten¬ 
tion, the next consideration is the thinning 
and regulating of the wood. This should 
be done before liberating the trees to 
undergo their annual cleansing. Special 
attention lias to lie directed to the carry¬ 
ing out of the latter w'hen red spider has 
infested the foliage during the past sum¬ 
mer, and still more so when browm scale 
has been and is yet present on the wood. 
The best way of dislodging the scale is to 
take a nearly worn-out paint-brush and 
effectually free it of all trace of paint by 
washing it with soft soap and soda in very 
hot water. With this and an approved 
insecticide the wood should be vigorously 
brushed or scrubbed, taking care when do¬ 
ing so not to injure the embryos on the 
young wood. This will also be the means 
of disposing of red spider should any be 
present. After the cleaning of the house 
and lief ore training out and tying the trees 
afresh to the trellis every |>ortion of W’ood 
is dressed with sulphur as for Vines. In 
a similar manner should pot-trees J>e 
cleaned and dressed ready for starting, 
when these are relied on to yield the 
earliest crop of fruit. 

Wallflowers^ —These are now about to 
be planted in quantity, as the last of the 
summer occupants of the flower-beds are 
being pulled up. As tlie roots of Wall¬ 
flowers quickly impoverish the soil in 
which they are planted, some amount of 
well-rotted manure is best dug in before 
planting takes place. Tlie ground .being 
moist and the plants having been deprived 
of their tap roots before being pricked out 
it is anticipated that the roots will lift 
with a good ball. As the planting pro¬ 
ceeds the roots will be settled Into place 
with a good soaking of water. 

Montbretias. —The present is a favour¬ 
able time for lifting and re-planting these. 
This must lie done every second or third 
year if good results are wished for. The 
largest of the eorms only should be planted 
wiiere a show of bloom is looked for. The 
smaller conns or spawn are best planted 
by themselves elsewhere, when in the 
course of a season or two they will be 
eligible for planting in groups in borders 
and so forth. 

Pansies. —These will now* be used for 
tlie filling of a number of beds for spring- 
flow’erfng. Prior to planting, the soil in 
the beds will be enriched with old hotbed 
manure, and, wiien dug, broken to a fine 
condition with a digging-fork. To ensure 
a fine display the plants will be disposed 
at a distance of 9 inches each way all over 
the beds. A thin mulch of sifted leaf- 
mould is afforded after planting is finished. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The early Peach-house. — Provided tlie 
new' w'ood is w’ell ripened tlie trees should 
now be pruned, cleansed, and trained. Be¬ 
fore the trees are trained all the wood¬ 
work and glass should be thoroughly 
washed with soft soap and hot water. 
Thoroughly cleanse the trees with Gishurst 
compound, using 1 oz. of the sjieciflc to 
1 gallon of water. Apply the wash with 
a soft brush, which should be drawn to¬ 
wards the ends of the shoots to avoid in¬ 
juring the buds. When washed, the trees 
should be fastened neatly to the trellis, 
after w'hieh the borders should receive at¬ 
tention. Remove 2 inches or 3 inches of 
the surface soil and top-dress with rich 
loam, mixing a 0-inch potful of bone-meal 
with each barrowload of the new soil. 
Next apply a light mulch of stable manure 
or manure from a spent Mushroom-bed. 
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Trees in pots that are intended for fur¬ 
nishing the orchard-house, if still in th*e 
open, must be plunged to the rims of the 
pots in leaves or ashes to prevent the i*>ts 
being broken by frost. 

Tomatoes. — A sowing of Tomatoes 
should be made now to furnish plants for 
fruiting next spring. 1 tiud the most con¬ 
venient method is to sow in 6-lnch pots. 
The pots should be thoroughly clean and 
well drained, covering the drainage 
material with fibrous loam. Fill the i>ots 
with a compost of finely-sifted loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and sow the secdH thinly 
and evenly, place the [Kits in n house 
having an intermediate temperature, cover 
with a paue bf glass, removing this each 
morning for a short time. As soon as the 
seedlings appear place the pots on u shelf 
fully exposed to the light. 


with advantage be planted at the margin 
of the woods or in a cool purt of the 
shrubbery. 

Eremuri are very suitable for the sexui- 
wild garden and show to advantage 
against a background of tall Bamboos, or 
they may be associated with dwarf-grow¬ 
ing shrubs in a sheltered corner, while 
they succeed admirably at the back of the 
herbaceous border. In whatever position 
they may be their stately spikes of flowers 
invariably attract attention. To flower 
these plants successfully their first season 
the planting should be done early in 
autumn, and the sooner after the foliage 
lias decayed the better. The best soil for 
J Eremuri is a deep, rich loam that has been 
trenched and enriched with plenty of de- 
: cayed manure and leaf-soil. Growth cotn- 
! inences very early in the spring, and, as 


Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander. —A number 

of plants propagated from cuttings last 
spring proved valuable for plunting out, 
as extremes of wet and dry weather had 
no detrimental effect on the flowering. Nor 
does continued wet weather spoil the ap- 
pearance of the blooms, which is the case 
with many white-flowered plants. A stock 
of this plant is easily raised from cuttings 
inserted at any time. The best method is 
to jxjt up a few old plauts in the autumn 
and cut them hard back, placing them in 
a warm, moist house, whore they will 
quickly make fresh growths suitable for 
cuttings. These may i>e inserted thickly 
I in |Kits or pans and placed in the propa¬ 
gating pit. When rooted they should be 
Iiotted singly into small CO-size i>ots and 
grown in a warm atmosphere near to the 
roof-glass, transferring into larger pots as 



A good type of incurved Japanese Chrysanthemum. 


Lily of the Valley needs lifting every two 
or three years to prevent the crowns be¬ 
coming weak through overcrowding, and 
the present is a suitable time for the work. 
It is better to deal with half the lied In 
one season, as the flowers are usually not 
so fine the first year after replanting. The 
ground should be thoroughly prepared by 
trenching and manuring, and should the 
soil l»e heavy and retentive leaf soil should 
be incoriiorated with it. The crowns 
should be carefully divided and graded, 
planting the larger ones by themselves, os 
such may be depended upon to flower. In 
planting, dig out a shallow* trench and 
plant the crowns about 3 inches apart, 
leaving a space of about 9 inches between 
the rows. The crowns should be just 
covered with soil when planted. Any 
surplus crowns of the smaller sizes may 

H i h iti T&d_hu_ I 


the young foliage is very susceptible to 
injury from frost and cold winds, it is ad¬ 
visable to plant in sheltered situations. It 
is also advisable to afford some protection 
in spring, a few evergreen boughs serving 
the puriKise exceedingly well. 

Chrysanthemums. — Outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums have done well this autumn 
and have been very valuable for cutting. 
As soon as the flowers are over the plants 
should l»e lifted for stock pur [loses. Boxes 
used for rooting cuttings are very suitable 
for storing the old roots, nnd if they are 
lifted with a fair proportion of will at¬ 
tached to them it will not be necessary to 
use much extra soil. The boxes should be 
placed in a cold frame, and if a covering 
of leaf-mould to the depth of 2 inches be 
placed over the plants it will act as a pre¬ 
ventive uguiust slugs and frost. 


the roots need increased space. The 
growths should be stop[ied at intervals to 
encourage a bushy habit. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. — Part of this 
crop should be got up and stored in damp 
sand for use during the winter in case 
severe frost makes lifting ditlicult. It is 
not necessary to lift the whole crop, as . 
the tubers are quite hardy, and are even 
better left In the groynd until spriug, when 
the remainder may lie lifted, the ground 
levelled, and replanting done in one opera¬ 
tion. 

Parsnips are better for remaining in the 
ground and left to the frost. In the event 
of hard weather, however, a few roots 
should be lifted and placed away from the 
air for convenience. 

Seakale. — Strong one-year-old crowns 
grown for taking up and forcing under 
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cover will now be lifted, cutting off all the 
thongs and placing them on one side. 
These will then be ready for cutting into 
lengths and tying in bundles during wet 
days to provide stock for next year. The 
crowns intended for forcing are. placed 
thickly together and covered with ashes 
until required for this purpose. An occa¬ 
sional dish may easily be produced by 
placing a number of roots rather thickly 
in large pots and filling in the spaces be¬ 
tween them with fine, rich soil, which 
should be pressed firmly amongst the roots. 
The pots may afterwards be stood in a 
forcing pit, the Mushroom-house, or any 
dark place where there is sufficient heat 
to start the crowns into growth. In order 
to thoroughly blanch the shoots other 
larger pots should be inverted over those 
in which the crowns are planted, and all 
light excluded by stopping up the crevices 
with damp Moss. If the soil used is in a 
moist condition no water will be required 
until growth commences, when clear water 
warmed to 70 degs. should be applied as 
often as necessary. Where large supplies 
are required a better plan is to make up a 
gentle hotbed in the Mushroom-house or 
other convenient place where all light can 
be excluded. On this hotbed plant the 
crowns closely together in about 9 inches 
of soil. It will be an advantage If fire- 
heat is available during times of frost. 

Endive. — To keep up supplies of this 
winter salad plants must be lifted and 
placed where they can be blanched. I find 
the Mushroom-house the best place for 
blanching Endive at this season. The 
plants are lifted carefully with a good 
amount of soil adhering to the roots and 
planted rather thickly on a spent Mush¬ 
room-bed. Successional batches are placed 
in the Mushroom-house as required. 

The rotation of orops is of the grea.test 
importance and should receive considera¬ 
tion long before the time for sowing or 
planting arrives, so that the ground may 
be treated appropriately. A change of site 
is beneficial to most vegetables, though 
there are exceptions,* for good crops of 
Onions, Shallots, and Globe Artichokes 
ipay be cultivated year after year on the 
same ground. Potatoes will also succeed 
on the same piece of ground successively, 
provided the soil be well worked and 
manured each time. Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet should follow crops for which 
the ground was specially well manured, 
as the use of fresh manure is detrimental 
to them. The Brasslca family should not 
be allowed to follow each other, but should 
generally succeed tap-rooted vegetables. 
The treatment of Celery briDgs the ground 
into a high state of cultivation, and most 
vegetables do well after this crop. 

F. W. Gatxop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outside work.— Favoured by excellent 
autumn weather, much progress has been 
made during the week. A large break, 
intended next year for Peas and Onions, 
was trenched. The importance of deep 
cultivation for these (indeed for all) crops 
cannot be over-estimated. The quarter 
in question was trenched to a depth of 
almost 8 feet. At the bottom was placed 
a good layer of garden rubbish, the 
accumulations of Pea-straw, Bean-haulm, 
frosted French Beans, and similar things. 
This is a handy and profitable method of 
disposing of such debris, for not only does 
it save the labour of wheeling it out, but 
the rubbish to some extent assists in the 
draining of the quarter in which it Is em¬ 
ployed. and. in addition, as it decays it 
adds valuable mould to the existing soil. 
Between each of the two upper spits was 
placed a good, but not a lavish, allow¬ 


ance of yard manure. Treated in this way 
the break will be very suitable for the 
purpose for which It is required, and in 
the ensuing year, with an ordinary turn¬ 
over, without manure, it will be in capital 
condition for the tap-rooted subjects— 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and Salsafy. 
Progress was also made with the digging 
in the case of plots, which were deeply 
worked during last winter. These, too, 
were given a good dressing of manure, 
which in these instances was taken from a 
heap composed of manure, old vegetable 
mould sifted, lime, and soot. Such a mix¬ 
ture is highly valuable, and by reason of 
its shortness can be well and tidily dug 
in. In digging, as in trenching, the soil is, 
of course, left as rough as possible on the 
surface. During the week, too, a large 
area which is devoted principally to the 
cultivation of Potatoes, and occasionally 
Peas, was turned over with the plough. 
The American type of “digging-plough” 
was used—this stirring the soil up to a 
considerable depth. 

Cabbagss. —In the course of the week 
the soil between the lines of autumn- 
planted Cabbages was stirred up with the 
hoe. These Cabbages, except from trifling 
damage to a few plants by wood-pigeons, 
have done remarkably well, and look 
hardy enough to withstand the vicissitudes 
of winter. It is not expected that any 
further attention will be needed until the 
spring. 

Carrots have been lifted and stored. 
Always a disappointing crop in these 
gardens, the yield during the present sea¬ 
son has been the best for a number of 
years, and although, as usual, the grub 
of the Carrot-fly has been present, yet it 
has not worked quite so much damage as 
is ordinarily experienced. 

Calory.— Advantage was taken of the 
favourable state of the soil to Complete 
the moulding of the white Celery. Pre¬ 
viously a thorough watering was given, 
for when earthing-up is completed there 
are not the same facilities for watering, 
nor even if watering should become neces¬ 
sary is it at all effective. 

Rhubarb.— The foliage of Rhubarb 
having now ripened off the decaying 
stalks and leaves were removed and, for 
appearance sake, the border in which the 
clumps are grown was lightly forked over. 
Care was taken, of course, to avoid dis¬ 
turbance In the neighbourhood of the 
stools, and by and bye a top-dressing will 
be afforded. It is better, I think, to give 
nourishment to this gross-feeding subject 
by such a means than to attempt to dig in 
manure around the stools, for no matter 
how carefully it is performed there is 
always some damage done to the roots. If 
for any reason it becomes necessary 
to plant Rhubarb, let the work be delayed 
until early spring. When movement begins 
to be visible the necessary planting can be 
safely done, but if it is carried out in 
late autumn or early winter, as is some¬ 
times recommended, there will inevitably 
be considerable losses from rotting. 

8tove.—During the week this house re¬ 
ceived its usual half-yearly cleaning. This 
is done in a thorough way, every plant 
being removed until the glass and wood¬ 
work are scrubbed. Such of the plants as 
are again made use of are sponged, the 
siirface-soil of the pots loosened, and, if 
necessary, top-dressed, and the pots 
thoroughly washed. Features are now 
being made of Cypripediums, Lorraine 
Begonias, and Pentas carnea among 
flowering plants, and a few pieces of 
Coleus thyrsoideus were introduced to 
bloom earlier than the main batch. Some 
fairly large plants of Begonia fuchsioides 


now in bloom are also made use of, and 
among flne-foliaged plants Dracaenas, ■ 
Eulalia japonic®, variegata, Begonia Rex, 
Acalyphas, Dieffenbachias, Abutilon 
Sawitzi, Tradescantias, and similar 
things give variety. Pancratiums, now 
out of bloom, but completing their growth, 
have been placed in a comfortable position 
in the house, and will not be permitted to 
suffer from lack of moisture. A few 
Ferns which require the temperature of 
this house are attractive, and some 
brightly-hued Coleuses are not without 
value. A brisk, but not excessive, heat, 
ranging in the neighbourhood of 63 degs. 
is now needed at night; and during cold 
or wret days a temperature of about 
65 degs. should be maintained. The fine- 
leaved plants are syringed early in the 
morning, but only when clean rain-water 
can be had. Hard water should be 
avoided, as it leaves an unsightly sedi¬ 
ment on the foliage. When rain-water in 
a clean state cannot be obtained the neces¬ 
sary atmospheric moisture must be sup¬ 
plied by damping the paths. 

Discarding plants.— At this time of the 
year, when every place is needed for the 
wintering of tender plants, there ought to 
be no hesitation shown in discarding sur¬ 
plus plants. It is, as I very well know, a 
very difficult matter to make up one’s 
mind to dispense with plants which have 
taken time and pains to grow, but, after 
all, it pays to do so. Overstocking means 
congestion, congestion means faulty, or at 
least difficult, watering, and faulty water¬ 
ing combined with congestion means, be¬ 
yond doubt, outbreaks of insect pests and 
unhealthy plants. During the winter 
plants require increased space if they arc 
to be kept in good condition, so no hesi¬ 
tation should be displayed in getting rid 
of duplicates or surplus stock at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Climbing Roses.— A full week's work 
was brought to a close by thinning out 
superfluous shoots among climbing Roses 
and securing the young growths to their 
supports. Some Gloire de Dijon on the 
wall of a greenhouse were also attended 
to, the dead wood cut out, and the growths 
retrained. These Roses are of consider¬ 
able age, and flower freely from year to 
year, generally at an early date, so that 
they are ready for attention in advance of 
other specimens. Mme. Berard and RGve 
d’Or on a wall had the long growths of the 
present season lightly nailed in. These 
are still In good foliage, many buds are 
visible, and should the present open 
weather continue most of these may be 
expected to expand. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright . 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Notice to terminate agricultural 
tenancy (South Somerset ).—The defini¬ 
tion of an agricultural holding given in 
the Act is that the term refers to any land 
which is wholly agricultural or wholly 
pastoral or in part agricultural and as to 
the residue pastoral and wdiolly or in part 
cultivated as a market garden. There is 
no clause restricting the operation of the 
Act to such a piece of land however small, 
but in regard to holdings which are less 
than two acres in extent certain condi¬ 
tions might arise w’hich would make it 
better for the tenant to claim compensa¬ 
tion under the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Act. Anyway, apart from these 
particular considerations, the provision 
applies generally that in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary made in 
writing between landlord and tenant 
twelve months’ notice must be given on 
either side in order to determine the 
tenancy.— Barrister. 
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_.n otPt-OMA 4 m«oal at rw* 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

| Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

Io the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (uso I lb. to square yard'. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
d Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, tent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Jd in baits, 28 lbs., 2 3; 56 lbs., 36; iwt.. « - S 
I 5cwt., 88 9; lOcwt., 55 - : carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier. London. 

I Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. Sc CO . Ltd., 

71, BANK8IDE, LONDON. 

Also Waialay’a Ground Oarden Lime. 9 - 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1;0 carr. forward. 


( 


fNllH# 

Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed from 

Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every .Seedling and Plan' 

Pute little in every Seed Drill Sprinkle » 
little over every bed Indore digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and damrle send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehou.se, London, E. 

id it /'• TimIS - art .,/" r hond»v 

•front all Stores. Chemists, 
and Nurserymen. 



THE FIRST BREAKFAST 
CONSIDERATION. 

*Fri/ J d 


PURE 


Tfrea^fast Cocoa 

5d. per ^-lb. Tin. 



THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINc 
APPARATUS 

FOR ORKKN HOUSKS. 

C’ONdKRVATORIEs. it, 
Most economical and etHaunt. 
This up|utralu« Ivi* attained 
great popularity Made at mtr 
own foundry and undir nur 
own supervision Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lar*, free by post 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Htrret Foundry, 

STOimHRItKTI 


BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men’s Coats. 8 6: Children s. 7 6 ; 
Ladies’, 17 6. Mou westers. 16, 
Long laggings, 2 9 and upward*. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 

Bond a n,c. for this Art Booklet 
of *' Weather Pomfort " to— 

BARBOUR S. LTD.. 

65. fliM'-on Kuild gs,Hooth Shields. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


J.!33More for Your Money. ^r i 

And not only more but “Bettor Quality" flowers are obtained from Bees’ 
GUARANTESTED Bulbs which are sold on the distinct understanding 
that your money will be returned in full if they fail to give you satisfaction. 


Single Tulips 

j Tulip* ar* un»urp***eil fur bedding 
J nr growing in put*, aoil or fibre. 

[ Prices are per doz and per 100 

/ \v|j Ftn*e d* Lin. ro»* and white SI; 3/- 
»- Dusart. brilliant rermilion H.) ; .S - 
lotug* Maid. r-pk. ft cr. fid; 3 6 
Yellow 1’rinre. fragrant yl. 7d, 4 fi 
La H*lne. fine white .. fcl. 3 - 

Artu*. hrighl tcarht .. 5d; 3 

Keji-r«kruun, tell. 6t gold lOd, 6 6 

Spring Crocuses 

do», inn 

Mammoth or King White. .51 3 
Gulden Giant, bril’t. y*l . Sd 2 ‘J 
I Mr W Scott 1.1 c A wh ’’.■I .1 - 
HeavenlyBlu. di.v ly |>l bl. HI s;. 

] 1‘nrp (,'u«-rn.inten»» vi,'l»t .bl 5'- 

f’loth »| Gold. Very rich . 5.1 J 4 
[[ All *badc*. iuiaed, 15,- 1000 , • ICO 

Bedding Hyacinths 

1 Red, whit* and blue. 12 each odour 


■ 100 Min.*! L'uluure .. .. 10,- 

Double Hyacinths 

*} Vised colour* only, I 4 d<>xcn. 

English Snowdrops 

I Superior t'i the Galaoth’i* E|w**u 
1 fui prrmam-nt «*Jging. hHillng. Afr. 
On well in pot* 

I Single 2 4100 .. .. M -1000 

j Lhjuble, 2,9 100 .. .. 25,- „ 

Rembrandt Tulips 

Vari'f.lored flower*, I ke Darwin ■ 
in ehure, very hand* me, 1,- dr>», 

Centian Blue Squill 

Scilla Slbirira, nr.* nf the earlieet 
and pr*itii>»t epring flower*. mu*t 
a< eiKimodattng. outdorir or in put* 
orbowl*. rockory. bed* or border* 
First *ise Bull)* 2,3 100 IW,- 10W 

Cottage Tulips 

6 eat h Q / Pn»t f ree 

7 *<irt* ^/“ IZ each, 3 9 

All *plen>iid for rutting 
Ronton d'Or. golden .. dux HI 
Geencriuna Major, erarlet M 
.. Rose a. dp. rune ».1 
Gohli-nCrown, near ftiidgil. .. fif 
I»al» II*, ro»* and « ream .. ., fil 

Lu Merveille. nprir.it .. fill 
i'lruter w lilt* migeJ pink . ,, M 

All ahade* mixed, 3,6 1U0. ,. 0d 

Mont Blanc Iris 

Mn'*rb i ur* while fluwvt* n Mev. 
Tlitelivniy Lnglieh In* doee well 
ouiiiiuir , in »un or *hade. 

7d. dii, 4j. 100 


Darwin Tulips 


6 earh 


2 9 


Fo*l free 


Clara Butt, fine pink .. dot. 3d 
Dondas, brilliant scarlet .. ,, 81 

Fra Anglico, maruonbronae ,, I* 
G n»tc hen. salmon pink .. ,. 8-1 

Landed*, ruse.. 1* 

Her. Kwbank. heliotrope .. ,. 1 6 
All ■ hades, mixed, 4,- 100; ., 7d 


Double Tulips 

Prices are per dor and per II 

Salvator Ilona, dp. rae. pk. 1<M; 
La t'andeur, pure wte. late bl. 
Murillo, ealrnnn pink .. fci , 
Fire D'irn<“, nrange-ecarlet 1 - 
Crn. nf G|d. org.. •clt.tfM. I -; 
Hubra Mnliniu,v*rm..*elt. 101 ' 
Imperial Bed. ruby-enm., KM; 
Gloria Bull*. scarlet & gld. 10d ; 
White lto»e, splendid *le. lOd, 


Prize Hyacinths 

forglaties, pots or bowl*. 
Carriage ^ £ Cash with 


Paid 


Order 


Bulbs for Beds 

tvi [tulh« 7 Carriage 
All (Iwrgqual. » I *" Paid 
12 Hyacinth* mixed colour*.. 1/- 
25 Double Tulip* mid coir*. Hd 
‘25 Single Tulips mad. coir*. M. 
25 Croru*e», all shade* mixed fid 
12 Blue Squill*, deep blue .. 4d 
25 Snowdrop*, all flwrng *i**f*l 
25 Spanish lriset, mixed coir* 41 

24 Daffodil* .V Narbsai.SaorUl 
12 Fragrant Golden Jonquil* 5d, 

25 Glory of the Snow .. .. M 

25 Blue Grop» Hyacinthe .. »l. 
12 Engliah Iriee*, ad .. .. 6d. 

.1 Madonna Liar* gratis 
Half Collection 3 9. 

Aliy item supplied separately 
NOW ISTHE TIME TO PLANT 


Parrot Tulips 


Mixed Bulbs. 

Single Hyacinth*, larg* I 4dux, 10/- 
1UU . -mailer 11-dor , 7 -ltd 
Sint-I*Tulip*. Urg*- V A I• M VI I.O.lO 
Double 1'ulip* 2 H IWi. 25 I ,idO 
^mgl# Anetnon**. *d. 2 4 B*» 
ftoubl* An*mr>ur*. id. 4 6 HI) 

Glory •>' the Suriw. 4 - |l" 

Dadudil* and Narn**i, '2,0 l'U 
l rocu*. all col*.. 2,- lot), 15/-1 quo 

Spanish Irises 

2f- 1U0. 18/- i.000 
I nr quailed a* « cut flower. 
Simply gvrgnoua. 
Snowball, the finest white. 

Darling, best deep blue. 

Aleiun.icr. etquiMle pal* blue, 
t hrysobiru. gbuiou* yellow. 

Rrotire Ikwuty .. Hd dm.. 5;. |t*i 
Mixed ., .. 1 6 lOd 12,- BUM 


Grand Moitre, light blue 

l.’innueene*. pur* white 

King nf the Belgian*, bright *carl*t 

Blu»h Queen. ro*y whii« 

l ink Perfection, wiftpink 

King of Yellow*,, primroee 

Mono of Mervill*. delicate r>*« 

Sir. W. Mansfield, rich violet 

Gertrud*, carmine 

Marie, deep blue 

Oueen of the blue*, pal* blue 

White Queen, fine ivory 

Crown Imperials 

Tit* only tall May border flnwar. ! 
Surnerou'i belle like p«T.,lanf luhp* j 
Gold«n Yelb>w or Cupper lied, I 
6d each, 3 for 1/4,5,- dux. 

Single Poppy Anemones 

Gorgenu* color*. Very fr«e flower¬ 
ing. Splendid for cutting. 2,4 l~ 

Dble. Poppy Anemones , 

Likedhl* Aster*, in dainty flower /, 
-upii . 4 * It", 7d 
Double scarlet, brilliant, ..do*. 1 

12 Madonna Lilies 


1? plump first ter* bulbs, or 9Pitra 
laig* both* for pit* or outdoor* 
delicious!} fragrant. 

Daffodils 

Prices are per doz and per 100 

Eroperur .. lit tun KM. 6/- 

Euipr***.. .. l»t ,, IDd. 6/- 

Virtorm ,. ., I»t .. lOd. 61- 

Frintep*., .. Iwt .. 5d. 3/- 

Narcissi 

Rarri r.>n*p f»t sue ft. 

Dn. Mother Bulb l»t ,. fid. 3.6 
Sir Walk ,ii . lit , H, 5,6 ; 

Mr* Lanutry .. lit .. fid. 3 6 

(irnatu* . .. ron ,. Vt. 3'- 

Butier und Ec««, did-yl SI. 
Jonquil. Que«n Anne ,, 3d 

Heavenly Blue 
Crape Hyacinth 

Qii t* haiily outdoor*, groa* only 6 
llichr* high, i» o perfii-t gem lor 
rockery or border, amt M- simply 
delightful in t**t* of libro 
Colour, rich ulttnmapiio blue, 

6d dox , 3 6 lUD. 

Carden Boots 

Wood*n-*ol*d fell - lino*! dug* nrfc 
•‘Sabot*/' Splendid for damp * 
grtuind. Keep your feat warm and 
dr«, ra«ily «lipi*Ht on. All »l*ei* 
gi N I'Ll-Ml.'. .■> ■■ • |-.*tfr« 

LA 1*1 Eb', 4,5 and 6'* only 3,5 ,, 


Bees Fertile Bulb Fibre. A complete 

rnmpoit in which all kind* nf bull*-, Sc ..mn he 
grown to partition No fern >xcr* rcgu.rid 
lean inri sale to handle ; NUNittcl Jtlu-he *. 
X w, I Hu»hei 2,'n. 'j llu-hrl 14 '« Bushel |prck|. 

1*1 t .1 rr 1 «>:* ra-d ■* 1 h bu.h- nf in - value 


Bees' ABC ol Bulb Culture. A 32-pJgc 

booklet, wnb 4-page cover >n colour* giv«"i 
in«lruction* bow to grow all kind* of hole* 11 
home, greenhouse or garden. Price I'jd . p ut tic 
with Catalogue 111 a at r.«* rd in • 'dour 


175b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Cu/iyrri/Af Rtyiittrtd. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in eoini*lt>ie *«?<•• 
Mon best quality 
Red Deal loot in 
fi*rinr Foreign Match 
llnanl* . 1 * other 
in.iknra), planed nml V- 
jointml on strong fram¬ 
ing lloof rovertnl wil It 
rotnprtuuietl Anphalte 
nvi-r tnngiif'il boanla 
floor fitf 61 I with Mining 
hinges, look nml key, 
holt*, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Wrong 

•Sixes. Floor. 

6 ft long 4 ft wjilr, 7 ft high £2 8 6 6- 

7 ri long. . ft wide. 7 ft 4 m high 2 17 0 9 - 

S ft long, tift wide, 7 ft. 8 in high 3 15 0 13- 

•J ft long. 7 ft. wirln, a fi high 4 6 6 16- 

10 ft long, g ft. wide. B ft 4 In. high 4 19 0 21- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wule. S f(. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 • 

L'ari'i'i’ie Poiil to ami Station in Eayland ami IValei 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Lareest Makers of Portable Bulldlners. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 

IForJte, ti uert*. 



You 
Can Cut 
ftf and Come Again 

if you plant your border wilh 
Bees’ Feren n ia 1—EverIasii n « 

—Flowers. T hey areeverlasling 
in the sense that they live for ever. 
Instca I <>fshrivelling up in i dying on 
.. .. the approach of winter, ihey go to 
^ sleep undergriMinil and come up in die , 
:* spring t a ice as vig jfulis and beautiful. 

7 The cost is 2 id (Twopenre farthing) per 
• squire foot of border. Wrilc for Hies' 

Bo dcr Colour Chart andCatalnguegrais 
and p*»st free, or semi i5'0 or 50 plants to 
fill border 20 feet long by 4 fvet v\ide. 
Trial Collection. 25 plants, 8/- carr. pai 1. 

DO IT NOW. Lest you Forget. 

—iTSb, NdlLL ST. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these miles: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W.G. 
Letters on business shoidd be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than am query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to -press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming' plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and joints of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they shoidd be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in 'its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single sjteci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mildew on Roses (M. A. FJ.—Next spring 
directly yon see any traces of mildew well 
syringe your plants with a solution of sul¬ 
phide of potassium at the rate of i oz. to a 
gallon of water, repeating this when.it again 
appears. 

Leaf-spot on Carnations (Mrs. IK. A. Ten¬ 
nant ).—Your Carnations have been attacked 
by the i leaf-spot fungus (Heptoria Dianthi). 
Pull up and burn any of the plants that are 
badly affected to prevent the spread of the 
disease. Spray the others with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture made by dissolving 3 lb. of carbonate of 
copper in a little warm water. Slake h lb. of 
fresh burnt lime in enough water to make it 
as thick as cream, then strain through canvas 
into the copper solution. Add 5 gallons of 
water, mix it thoroughly and keep it well 
stirred when spraying the plants. 

Pruning Hypericums (S. IK.).—Although 

the Hypericums usually last in good condition 
for many years, when any do show signs of 
deteriorating it is advisable to destroy such 
and make a start with young, vigorous plants, 
as those which get into a bad state take a long 
time to recover and are rarely so satisfactory 
as young plants. The Hypericums are im¬ 
proved by an annual pruning in February or 
early March. This should consist in cutting 
out the worn-out wood, removing the weak 
shoots, and shortening back the stronger ones. 
If pruning is neglected for a few years the 
plants become thickets of weak, unsatisfactory 
shoots, the flowering suffering accordingly. 

Everlasting Peas (E. P.).—The seed-pod -you 
send is that of one of the Everlasting Peas, 
but without flowers it is impossible to say 
which. Sow the seed thinly next spring in a 
box or pot, using sandy, loamy soil, and when 
the plants are strong enough place them in 
their permanent quarters—such as against a 
wall or fence or on a wooden trellis, which 
they will soon cover. Prepare the soil well for 
them bv adding plenty of manure, and if the 
weather is dry during the summer nniloh with 
rotten dung and water freely. An old tree- 
stump. or a summer-house, where they delight 
to grow undisturbed, is a very good place for 
them. Staking, tying, and training them only 
spoil them. 

Plants to grow under greenhouse stage 

(A. IK.).—The more vigorous of the varieties of 
Begonia Rex will do well under such condi¬ 
tions. Fit-tonia argyoneura and F. Pearcei 
(pretty creeping plants with handsomely 
marked leaves), Panicum variegatum. and 
Tradevscantia zebrina will answer. Of Ferns, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris cretica. P. c. albo- 
lineata. Nephrodium molle eorymhiferum. and 
Wood ward ia radica ns will do well, while of 
the Selaginellas you can grow S. cajsia, 8. 
Kraussiana. and 8. K. aurea, with, along the 
edge, if free from drip, a row of Strepto- 
carpue. You might also try Farfugium 
grande. Ficus repens, and Stenotaphrum 
glabrum variegatum, a rapid creeping Grass 
with white striped leaves. This roots at every 
joint, and soon covers a large space. 

Orange-fungus on Roses (A. Gray).- The 
leaves you send have been attacked by the red 
or Orange-rust (Pragmidium subcorticum), 
which appears first on the leaves in orange, 
powdery patches. These in time become 
darker, owing to the formation of the second 


kind of spores, which are dark brown, the 
third kind being produced later and forming 
small black dote on the undersides of the 
leaves, as in the case of the leaves you send 
us. In this state the fungus passes the 
winter; the spores form these black dots, in¬ 
fecting the young leaves the following spring. 
It is very essential when the leaves fall in 
the autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and plants that have been attaoked 
should be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of sul¬ 
phate of copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water 
in the spring before the burls open. If the 
disease still shows itself spray with weak Bor- 
beaux mixture and pick off the infested 
leaves. 

Grafting Rhododendrons (Horace Thomas). 
—Though Rhododendrons are in nurseries 
freely propagated by grafting, a considerable 
amount of practical knowledge is necessary to 
be successful. It would be useless to think of 
grafting your Rhododendron, which you say 
blooms so freely, on to the variety which with 
you fails to bloom, a-s, even if carried out by 
anyone accustomed to the work, failure would 
result. To graft Rhododendrons the stocks 
selected should be young seedling plants of R. 
ponticum, whose fresh bark would unite more 
freely than that on older plants. Hide-graft¬ 
ing is that most generally employed, though 
sometimes saddle-grafting is resorted to. This 
operation is usually carried out during the 
summer, and after it is finished the point of 
union must be covered with grafting-wax to 
exclude the air. Then the grafted parts must 
be placed in a propagating-case and shaded 
when necessary. In from six weeks to two 
months a union should be complete, when 
more air may be given. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

An evergreen hedge (Inquirer ).-—Yon can¬ 
not do better than plant a Holly hedge, ob¬ 
taining strong seedlings, which can be had 
very cheaply. Before planting, well break up 
the soil, and odd some manure, treating the 
plants .well for a year or two, by which time 
they should be growing freely. Attention 
bestowed on a Holly hedge during the early 
stages of growth is well repaid in after years. 
The distance apart that you will have to 
plant will depend on the size of the seedlings, 
but do not overcrowd, as tlie young bushes, if 
all goes well with them, will soon grow into 
each other and form a hedge that cannot be 
equalled for impenetrability and shelter. 

VEGETABLES. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages (Sawdust).— Hand¬ 
picking is the best remedy, but if the cater¬ 
pillars are too numerous, syringe the Cabbages 
with mildly salt water, and soon after give a 
heavy washing with clear water. Dustings of 
fine salt overnight washed off with clear water 
the next morning often do very much to 
destroy the caterpillars. 

Tomatoes scalded (D .).—The yellow spots on 
your Tomatoes are due to what is known as 
scalding, which is caused when the fruits are 
in the morning damn with moisture, because 
the house has been shut up close, and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. Scalding, 
too, may to a great extent be caused by cut¬ 
ting away the foliage, which one often sees. 
Rich food is often given in excess, and without 
foliage to absorb such food it is forced into 
the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants of 
their leaves in the same way that one often 
sees the Tomato treated, and it is impossible 
to prevent the fruits scalding when this severe 
cutting takes place. The smooth varieties 
scald much sooner than the corrugated kinds, 
the skin being probably more sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (P. JK. G. F .).—From 
an analysis of the residue from acetylene gas 
it has been found that the value of this pro¬ 
duct is entirely due to the lime it contains, 
other plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime in fresh samples, or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 
have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all pur¬ 
poses for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
stiff, or deficient of lime, or inclined to be 
stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Sawdust.—The Climbing Cramoisie 8up#ri- 
eure or Gruss an Teplitz, the latter fine in the 

autumn.- S. Mitchell .—Impossible to say. 

Of such a good Apple there are. we should 
imagine, some trees in the district you refer 

to.- Kiduna —Your best plan will be to write 

to Professor Bottomley, King's College, Strand, 

London, W.C. - E. C. — See reply to 

“ P. W. G. F.” above. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— J. L .—Begonia Welton- 
iensis; 2, Aoalypha mueaiea: 3, Centropogon 
Lucyanus: 4, Fit ton ia argvroneura- M. L. S. 

1, Pteris cretica: 2, Pteris serrulata: 3. 
Cyrtomium falcatum; 4, Asplenium bulbi- 

ferum.- F. R. G. —1, Ardisia crenulata: 2, 

Selaginella Kraussiana; 3, Eulalia japonica 
variegata; 4, Panicum variegatum.— —J. H .— 
1, Agathiea coelestis; 2, Euphorbia splendens; 


3, Nerine Fothergilli; 4, Salvia eplendens. - 

P. L .—Cosmos bipinnatus.- w. Stevens. — 

Nephrolepis exaltata Amperpohli. 

Names of fruits. — IK. K.—Pears : 1, Belle 
Julie; 2, Doyenne du Cornice. If you send 
further fruits for name, kindly read our rules 

as to the number we require.- G. Hodnett. — 

Not recognised from the poor specimen you 

send us.- A. R. Godfrey.— 1, London or Five 

Crowned Pippin; 2, Sturmer Pippin; 3, Well¬ 
ington (eyn. Dumelow's Seedling), very poor 
fruits of this fine late Apple; 4, Probably 
Northern Greening. You may send the others 

when convenient.- F. G. M .—Pears: 1, 

Duchess© d’Angouleme; 2 and 3, Specimens in¬ 
sufficient; 4, Vicar of Winkfield.- L. E. W. — 

Specimen too poor to name with any cer¬ 
tainty. Uafod .—Small fruits of Lady 

Henniker.- H. If. R. —Pears: 1, Forelle or 

Trout Pear; 2, Zepliirin Gregoire; 3, Louise 

Bonne of Jersey; 4, Calebaeee.- IK. G. — 

Apples: 1. Norfolk Beaufiu; 2, Wellington; 3, 

Blenheim Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange.- J.S.H. — 

Apples: 1, Red Hawthornden; 2, Lemon Pip- 

? in; 3, Gloria Mundi; 4, Mere de Menage.- 

gnorunce .—Apples : 1, Alfriston; 2, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 3, Golden Noble; 4, French 

Crab.-O.—Apples : 1, Warner’s King; 2, 

Alfriston; 3, Cellini; 4, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling.— - G. Hill. —Apples: 1, Wellington; 
2, Norfolk Beaufin. Pears: 3, Vicar of Wink- 

field; 4. Beurre Bose.- L. M .—Apples: 1, 

King of the Pippins: 2, Ecklinville Seedling. 
Pears: 3, Beurre Clairgeau; 4, Brown Beurrd. 

- Poland. —Pears: 1, Beurrd Bose; 2, Not 

recognised; 3, Figue d’Alencon.- Asfetir. — 

Pear Pitmaston Duchess. Apple : Blenheim we 
think, but from only one specimen it is some¬ 
what difficult to be quite certain.-J. S. — 

Apple: Northern Greening.- H. Johnson. — 

Specimens too poor to name with any cer¬ 
tainty.- H. S. B. —Pears: 1, BeurrS d’Anjou; 

2, Tillington.- D. X .—Pears : The partly-de¬ 

cayed Pear is Fondante d’Autoinne; the green 
one, which is probably a stewing variety, we 
fail to identify. Apple is too poor a specimen 

to name.- M. Spring Rice .—Apples : 1, James 

Grieve; 2. Lincolnshire Holland Pippin; 3, 
Golden Winter Pearmain; 4, Is we think 
Graham. _ 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Blake and McKenzie, Ltd., Horticul¬ 
tural Printers, Islington, Liverpool.— Cata¬ 
logues, Seed, Bulb, and Nursery Seed Pockets, 
Labels, Bags, etc. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf Nureeriee, 
Dublin .—List of Fruit Trees, Itoses, Hardy 
Climbers, etc. 

Bhbs, Ltd, Liverpool .—List of Guarantested 
Hardy Plants. _ _ 


Shows of forced spring bulbs and 
Daffodils.— The Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society offer, subject to its 
general rules, the following prizes pre¬ 
sented to them by an old friend of the 
Society, Mr. G. H. Van Waveren, of 
Hillegom, as a token of his interest in 
Hyacinths and in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Forced Bulb Shows. The show 
will be held on March 14th and 15th, 1910. 
For amateurs.—Class 2, twenty-four 
Hyacinths, eighteen distinct varieties: 
First prize, £5 5s.; second, £3 3s.; third, 
£1 11s. Od. Class 3, twelve Hyacinths, 
distinct: First, £3 3s.; second, £2 2s.; 
third, £1 Is. Class 4, six Hyacinths, dis¬ 
tinct: First, £1 11s. Od.; second, £1 Is.; 
third, 10s. Od. Class 5, six pans contain¬ 
ing Hyacinths, ten roots of one variety in 
each pan. The blooms of each pan to be 
of distinctly different colour from those of 
the other five pans; the'bulbs need not 
have been actually grown in the pans. 
First, £5 5s.; second, £3 3s.; third, 
£1 11s. Gd. Class 0, the finest decorative 
display of Hyacinths, to be staged oil the 
floor: First, £5 5s.: second, £3 3s.; third, 
£1 11s. Od. Regulations.—For Classes 2, 
3, and 4 each bulb must be in a separate 
pot (size optional). Classes 2, 3, 4, and 5 
must be all single spikes; no spikes may 
be tied together. Exhibitors may only 
compete in one of the Classes 2. 3, or 4. 
All bulbs must have been forced entirely 
in Great Britain or Ireland. All varieties 
should be correctly named. Points will 
be deducted for all incorrect names. Tlie 
Daffodil Show is fixed for April 18th and 
19th, 1910. The show schedule may now 
be had on application to the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W., accompanied 
with a stamped addressed foolscap 
I envelope. 
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THE WIFE HE LEFT BEHIND HIM 

pursues her daily round of Domestic Duties. 


The homes of our Gallant Soldiers and 
Sailors are not neglected in times of war. 
The Motto of Sweethearts and Wives is 

“CLEANLINESS AS USUAL” 

with 

Sunlight Soap 

We see to it that their hardships are not 
of a physical nature, for the guaranteed 
purity of Sunlight Soap ensures Rest and 
Comfort for all who use it. 


£ 1,000 ; Guarantee of Purity on every bar. 
The Name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity & Excellence . 
Lever Brothers Limited, Port Sunlight. 



LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON OCT. 26, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Cattlcya Luegm, Fowler s var., from Mr. J. G. Fowler. 
Pembury, Kent. 

Award of Merit. 

C'attleya Moira rubra, from Messrs. Hassail and Co., 
Southgate, N. 

Medals. 

'Silver Flora.— Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans; 
Messis. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath; Messrs. 
J. and A. Me Bean, ffooksbridge; Messrs. H assail and Co., 
Southgate ; Messm. Stuart Low and Co., Entield ; Mr. J. G. 
Fowler, Pembury. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Scolopendrinm vulgare crispum speciosum, from Mr. W. B. 
Ciunfield, Entield. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Charlotte E. Soyer, from Mr. M. Sils- 
hu"\ Shanklin, I. of Wight; Chrysanthemum llertha Fairs, 
fem Mr. N. Davis, Franitield, Surrey; Chrysanthemum 
Market Bronze, from Mr. N. Davis; Carnation Aviator, 
from Messrtj. W. Wells, Ltd., Merstham; Chrysanthemum 
Gen. Smith-Dorrien, from Messrs. W. Wells, Ltd. 

Medals. 

Shiver Gilt Ba nksi a n. — Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd., 
Lewisham, for Chrysanthemums. 

Silver Flora.'— Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, for Dahlias; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for berried 
shrubs; Messrs. R. Wallace and Co.. Colchester, for shrubs ; 
Mr. N. Davis, Framtield. for Chrysauthemuins. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Cheal and Sonr,, Crawley, 
for ornamentai-leaved shrubs ; Messrs. S. Low and Co., 
Enfield, for Carnations and Begonias; Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, for Ferns- and Begonias ; Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, for Chrysanthemums; Mr. J. B. 
Riding, Chingford, for Dahlias. 

Bronze Flora. — Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. W. Cutbnsh and Son, High- 
gate, for greenhouse plants ; Messrs. Piper, Ltd., Bays- 
water, for berried plants; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, 
for miscellaneous pl.nts; Mesnra. W. Godfrey and Sou, 
Exinoutb, for Chrysanlhemunis. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Hoao Memorial.- Mr J. A. Nix, Tilgate 
Forest Ixwlge, Crawl-y (Gr., Mr. E. Neal), for collection of 
Apples, Pears, and Crapes; Mr. C. A. Cain, Welwyn, Herts 
(Gr, Mr. T. Pateman), for collection of fruit. 

Silver Gilt Knightian.— Messrs. Geo. Bunyard & Co., 
Ltd., Maidstone, for collection of Pears: Mr. W. Tayter, 
Hampton, Middlesex, for collection of fruit; Messrs. Sutton 
auU Sons, Reading, for vegetables. 


PEARCE & GOMPANYI 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK-LOWEST PRICES. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free, 

HOLLOWAY RD„ N. ’Phone: North 1550. 


VAP0R1TE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai O L** T9 Queen Victoria St London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 



LATEST 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 
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THE PARK. 

Li*t* of PijtcsanA 
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Ltd.. 
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Greenhouses, from 82 8. 


Complete 

Heating- Apparatus, 

from £3 3 s. 




Carden Lights, 

from 2 3. _ Cucumber Frames, from 187- 




Iron Buildings, from £9 15s. 


Portable Huts, 42/- 


isOTipp mm* 

Poultry Houses, from 20/- Hygienic Heater, 16/- 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 

QL ASS. ■ 

S Special Prloes for Cash with Order iri Hull. I 


9 x 7 in. 22 * 39 6 

10and 11 x 8in. 23 6 .. 436 

12.13, 14,15x8 in. 24 - .. 44- 

11. 12.13, 14 x 9 in. 25/- .. 45- 

12, 13,14 x lOin. 26- .. 46 - 

13 x llin. 27,. .. 47 - 

16,18, 20 x 10 in. \ 

16,18, 20 x llin. \ 27,6 .. 49/6 

12.14. 15,16. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. ../ 

16,17. 18, 20 x 13 in. \ oaM K1 „ 

16. 18, 20. 22, 24 x 14 in.f 28/6 •• 51 6 

20, 22, 24 x 15in.| .... 

18, 20, 22, 24 x16in.) 296 .. 53- 

20. 22.24x 18 in.31/- 56 - 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—lewt., 8-; JdNvt.,43; Jowl.. 

DIAMONI>S?7 6 and 10/6 each. 

...o. 


I tins, 3 6per stone. 

GREENHOUSE 


SASH BARS. 


Ix2in. 1* x 2in. Ijx2iin. Ijx2in. Ifx2jin. 14 x in. 

_ «• 7/6 8 6 9,- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
lOporcent. extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed. 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. & T. ROSS, X«td. v 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


THEODORE TURNER,' W LIVERPOOL 

5s. Orders Carriage Paid. 48-page Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 

BULBS. BULBS. WAR PRICES. T.T.’S Special Offer This Week. 


SINGLE EARLY TULIPS.-Half price. 

12 100 1,000 

La Reine, white, shaded rose .. .. 4d 2/6 22/6 

Bacchus, very deep red, large flower .. 4d 2/6 226 

Artus, rich scarlet, very effective .. .. 4d 2/6 *22/6 

Rose Lusiante, deep rose, 8inch .. 6d 3/6 32/- 

Yellow Prince, clear bright yellow.. .. 5d 3/- '27/6 

Prince do Ligne, very flue yellow . 4d 2/6 22/6 

Rose Gris de Lin, rose-white, bordered .. 3d 2/- 20/- 

Cottage Maid, pure white, edged rosy-pink 3d 2/- 20/- 

Crauioise Brilliant, bright vermilion .. 5d 3/- 27/6 

Coleur Ponceau, rosy-crimson and white 3d 2/- 20/- 

Rachel Reusch, extra fine, rose .. .. 4d 2/6 22/6 

ThoB. Moore, rich orange .4d 2/6 22/6 

Rosamunde Huykeman, rose and white .. 3d 2/- 20/- 

100, in 10 varieties, 2s. 6d. 

HYACINTHS. Pots or Beds. 

Each 12 100 

La Franchise, creamy white, tinged rose.. 2d 1/9 12/6 

Grand Blanche, pure white, large truss .. 2d 1/9 12/6 

Gertrude, rosy-pink, large handsome spike 2d 1/9 126 

Potgieter, pale blue, extra.2d 1/9 12/6 

Ornament Rose, rosy-blush, splendid truss 2d 1/9 12/6 

Mauve Queen, violet.2d 1/9 12/6 

Mr. Pliinsoll, ivory white, beautiful .. 2d 1/2 12/6 

Baron V. Thuyll, pure white, fine truss .. 2d 1/9 12/6 

Queen of England, pure white, extra .. 2d 1/9 12/6 

Sir Wm. Mansfield, beautiful violet .. 2d 1/9 12/6 

Lord Derby, pale blue, large truss .. 2d 1/9 12 6 

Moreno, wavy pink, large bells and truss 2d 1/9 12/6 

Sarah Bernhardt, rose, extra .. .. 2d 1/9 12/6 

Regulus, pale blue, extra .2d 1/9 12/6 

12, in 12 varieties, Is. 9d.; 100, in 12 sorts, 12s. 6d. 

100.000 BEDDING HYACINTHS. 

Best selected, in five separate colours, white, cream, rose- 
red, light blue, dark blue, all at Is. doz.; 100, 8s. 
SNOWDROPS, single, 12, 2d.; Is. 100. 

DOUBLE TULIPS. 

La Candour, double white .8d 5/6 

Murillo, salmon-pink .7d 4/- 

Rubra maxima, rich deep vermilion.lOd 5/6 

Rex mbrorum, crimson.I/- 6/6 

Yellow, rose scented .8d 4/6 

Best double Tulips .6d 3/- 

Good quality double .4d 2/- 

DARWIN TULIPS. 

Darwin Tulips, named.1/- 7/- 

Darwin Tulips, mixed.6d 3/6 

SCILLA SIBIRICA. 12 100 1,000 

Blue Squill, Mother bulb .6*1 3/6 32/6 

GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

Botryoides, deep blue.3d 1/6 12/6 

PARROT TULIPS. 

Named Parrot Tulips.8d 4 — 

Parrot Tulips, mixed, first.6d 3,6 — 

CHIONODOXA LUCILIiE. 

| Glory of Snow, bright blue, white centre, 12,6d.; 100,3e. 6d. 


GOLD MEDAL ROSE. 6<L each; 6. 3-: 
12. 5 - 

5s. orders carriage paid; under, 6d. for postage. 
British Queen, white I Ru^osa, red 

Beauty de Lyon, c. red and Ulrich Brunner, cherry 


I yellow 

Cissie Easlie, clear s. yellow 


Mrs. J. Laing, pink 
M. D. Van Tets, deep crin 


r,asiu\ cicar b. yenuw hi. u. tun acw, ui-gh mu 

Chat. Clos de Vougeot, fiery Mrs. A. Ward, Indian yellow 
red Mrs. A.E. Coxhead, claret red 

Dean Hole, carmine anil Mr. A. Carnegie, white 
salmon Mrs F. St raker, orange-crim. 

Ed. Mawley, velvety crimson Mrs. Sam Ross, straw colour 
Ed. Meyer, copper-red & yel. Mrs. C. West, delicate pink 
Fredericksruhe, blood-red Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt. 
Geo. G. Waud, orange-ver- orange and yellow 
milion Old Gold, pretty gold colour 

H. E. Richardson, dark crim. Queen Mary, yellow 
K. A. Victoria, primrose Rayon d'Or, yellow 
Killamey Brilliant, rosy- Richmond, bright scarlet 
carmine Sunburst, extra yellow 

King George V., scarlet Willowmere. pink 

Lady Ursula, flesh pink Jessie (Poly.), red 


Lady Mary Ward, orange Mrs. W. Cutbush(Poly.), pink 
and apricot Mme. H. Lavasseur, pink 

La France, pink Leslie Holland, scarlet 


L. C. Breslau, red and yellow Mme. J. Gouchalk, new 


L. V. Houtte, pink 


J. Bar bier (Poly.) 


Mr. Chas. Latard, ochre Robin Hood, new red 
yellow and c. Mrs. Chas Hunter, piuk 

Mme. Melaine Soupert, sal- Mrs. Taft (Poly.J, rose 
mon-vellow Mignonette (dwarf Poly.) 

Lieut. Charre, velvety crim. Mr. H. Munt. pink 
Pres. Wilson (Poly.), new, red Geo. Washington, pink 
Frau Karl Druschki, white Soliel d'Or, yellow-orange 
Rosalind (Poly.), pink 

NOTE THE PRICE. CHOOSE YOUR OWN. 

6d. each; 12 for 5s. 

My selection, named, 4cL each ; 12, 3s. 6d. 

A lot of names lost. Sent as mixed, good varieties, 3d. each; 


ROSES, 6d. each. 12 for 56- 

Our Selection, 12 for 3s. Gd. 

ENGLISH IRIS. 12 100 1,000 

Finest mixtures, from named varieties .. 6d 3,6 35/- 

Orders 5s. carriage paid; under, 6d- extra. 

MOTHER BULBS FOR SHOWING. 

Guaranteed prizetakers. Produce mammoth flowers. Have 
tremendous stocks of these. 

3 12 100 

Emperor, rich yellow trumpet.4il 1/- 6 6 

Empress, golden yellow.4d 1/- 6 6 

Golden Spur, very early.4d 1/- 6 6 

Henry Irving, very scarce .4d U- 6,6 

Sir Watkin, one of best.4d 1/- <v6 

Horstieldi, very large .. .. .. .. 4d 1/- 6/6 

The above 6 varieties, extra large bulbs, ordinary Is. size 
bulbs, Is. dozen; 100, 6s. 6d. 

100 Bulbs, 10 varieties, la. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a m 


58. Orders carriage paid. Under, 6d. extra for carriage. 48-page Bulb Catalogue free. 

THEODORE TURNER, The Temple, Dale St„ LIVERPOOL. 

FRUIT TREE WflSHEsI Advz bvisement R ates! 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. Scale of Charges for 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6/- per 1 gall. drum. Advertisements ill 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 

Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and AAVinrilllin II I IIDTDATtn II 

isss: garden i ng i llusi rated. 

B “‘ ht ' Rcd 8p, &Si t S? i i5«the,n' J ’* t ' the ' e " r ‘ D ‘ Advertisements.— Single imertlon.. M. e,r 

« Bem - line, minimum three lines labout twenty words till the first 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet t hr4 , ineB u , d Iline word8 each addit ional line). Front 
Pea Growers as the aucceajul Preventive and Curer page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for senes. 

Write for Special Pamphlet. “ Aids to Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

Frilit Growers.” Inch (reduction for scries). 

Sant {ties free on application to Advertisers not haring a regular account at the office muit 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster iseme^. copy should be addressed— 

—— — --—— —-—— MANAGER, 

When writing: to Advertisers please mention __ T ’ T ftwnftw 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ®3. LINCOLN S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 
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OrnoB : 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


_ KROISTERED AT TIIE 

VOL, XXXVII.—No. 1915. GENERAL post orricE 

AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1915. 


BUTTON’S SINGLE EARLY TULIPS for 

^ the Open 


TTELWAY’S COLOUR BORDERS of peren- 

■IX nlal herbaceous plants. Now that labour is so scarce 
these borders solve to a great extent the problem of how to 
have a lovely garden practically all the year round. Par¬ 
ticulars, with serial reduced war prices, on application to— 
K ELWAY t i S ON, Retail Plant Dept, Langport, Somerset. 

VH EBBS’ BULBS.—The finest selection of 

" * the year, at reasonable prices. See Webbs’ Illustrated 
Bulb Catalogue, post free.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The 
King’s Seedsmen. Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


^ the Open Ground.—Finest mixed, per doz., 9d ; 100. 
4s. 6d. ; 1,000, 40s. Sutton’s mixed Daffodils, all classes, per 
1 00, 3a ; 1,000, 27s. 6d, _ 


The Office* of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


BUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _ 

UUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

u BUNYARD 


u BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. __ 

PATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

Proonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best new and standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 

TTING’S ACRE GOLD MEDAL FRUIT 

IX Trees.—For all suitable localities and situations. De¬ 
scriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, containing most reliable- 
information, free on application. Our two and three years 
old trees hare this season been literally covered with fine, 
luscious fruit. Over 60 acres to select from.—KING’S ACRE 
NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. _ 

WELLS’ LIST OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

* » and Perpetual Carnations now ready, post free. 
Wells’ book, “The Culture of the Chrysanthemum,’’ Is. 6d , 
post free.—W. WBLL8 k CO., Merstham, Surrey. _ 

HHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new 


BARRS Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots or bowls and bedding Finest quality. Mode¬ 
rate prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

BARR'S Hardy Perennials, Alpines, Rock 

Plants, Climbers, Ac., for Autumn Planting. Catalogue 
free.—BARR k SONS. King-st, Covent Garden. London. 


drons. Conifers, Choice Flowering and Evergreen Shrul-s, 
etc. Catalogue free.-JOHN WATERER, SONS, k CRISP, 
LIMITED, Liverpool-slrect Arcade, Loudon, E.O. _ 

T ISSADELL MOUNTAIN PRIMULAS.— 

All good and easy in cool peat and sun. Calycino, csr- 
niolica, hirsuta, marginatn, minima, Wulfeniana, 9d. each, 
7s. 6d. per dozen; spectabilis, 6d. each, 4s. 6d. per dozen.— 
J. A. COO PER. Lisa idell (No. 3), Sligo, Ireland. _ 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plant*, 
6 s. 6d. per dot, carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty —VAN PER SLUY8, Guernsey. 

ITARDY FERNS, in 500 choice sorts, 3s., 

LL 6s., 12s. doz. 100, in 100 sorts, 50s. 100, in 30 sorts, 
30b. Catalogue on application.—H. STANSFIELD, Fern 


TjOBBIE’S SCOTCH-GROWN ROSES. 

" Unsuros 


Unsurpassed plants. Tempting offers made in Cata- 
ue; free if Gardenino Illdhtratkd is mentioned.— 
>BBIE k CO., Rose Growers, Edinburgh. _ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

X Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Intemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisi-irne, Woking 


■WALLACE, Colchester. — English - grown 

Daffodils, Tulips, and miscellaneous bulbs. See our 
new Bulb Catalogue, now ready. Garden Irises for Border, 
Rock Garden, and Water Garden. New illustrated List 
I>ost free.__ 


Nursery, Sale. 


DOCK AND ALPINE PLANTS, 24 large 

-Lw clumps, 12 choice varieties, named, 2s. 6d. Hardy 
Rock Ferns, 28 large roots, 7 good varieties, 2s. 6d. Carriage 
pa id — G, WATTS, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey. _ 

DOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R PHIPPS, F. R. H.S., Alpine Nursery, Barnham. Bognor. 

pLUEBELLS, 100, la. 4d. ; 500, 5a. Prim- 

" roses, 100. Is. 6d. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 4d Peri¬ 
winkle, dwarf, 100, Is. 6d. Hypericum, dwarf, 100. 3s. 
Double white Primroses, 12, Is. 3d. Double mauve, 12, 2s., 
post fre?. Strong plants.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, 

Ireland._ 


Our uew Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties, including 
novelties for 1916, is now ready, post free.—J. W. COLE k 
SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. _ 


pOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHK, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill. Keaton, Kent._ 


QWN-ROOT RAMBLER ROSES.—Extra 

L* strong, many-shooted plants, in over 30 leading sorts. 
Purchaser s selection, at the low price of 3s. 6d. for 6, 6s. 6d. 
for 12, packed free.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 


Coldfield. 


Anerley, S 


PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA. —12 

I grand plants, Is. 6d.; 24 for 2s. 6d. Cinerarias, 12 plants, 
Is. 4d.; 24 for 2s. 4d. Post free.—GARDENER, 84, Warwick- 


pRIMROSES AND LILIES.—Double Prim- 

■L roses, 4 varieties, 2s. doz. ; White Martagon Lily bulbs, 
Is. 6d. each; Madonna Lily bulbs, 3s. doz., free. — Mrs. 
CARMICH A BL-FE R R ALL, Augher Castle, Tyrone. 

TTERBACEOUS Plants.—12 doz. Japanese 

LL Anemones; 8 doz. Delphiniums; 6 doz. tall Evening 
Primrose to *eil—Apply GARDENER. Caerdeon , Dolgelley. 

SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVINS 

O Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm, 


A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care¬ 
'll- fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 

9R0 non HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

ZhJUjUUU nials). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


HARDEN FURNITURE DIRECT FROM 

'J Makers.—Pergolas, Trellis, Arches, Fences, in prepared 
and rustic woods. Original designs and best maka Illus¬ 
trated Lists free—WALTERS k CO., Amberley Works, 
Croydon. Surrey. ’Phone 1646._ 


Willaston, Che ster. 


p USTIC POLES for PERGOLAS, Arches, 

-*-u Fences.—English Oak, just cut and in perfect condi¬ 
tion, 11 ft.. 9d. ; 12 ft.. lOd.; 14 ft., Is. All 2-2* in. diam. 
Chestnut Poles, smooth and tenacious bark, 13-14 ft. long, 
3-4 in. diam., lid. each; 12 ft. by 2J in. diam., 9d. each. Free 
designs Arches, Pergolas, Porches, etc.—WALTERS k CO., 


n ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C. -N 

VT Fibre, 2s. 6<' ~ ~ 


vJ Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free—W. HERBERTS CO., Hop Exchange, S.K. _ 

HROW “THE NEWBERRY,” the sweet 

VJ and coreless Loganberry. Canes grow fifteen to 
twenty feet in a season and each plant bears pounds of 
luscious berries, each about two inches long and of delicious 
Raspberry flavour. 3 for 4s.; 6 for 7s. 6d.; 12 for 15s.— 
C HA8. H. PAGE, 2. Cromwell House. High Holbom, W.C. 

HELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Xl Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushes. 1-lb. tin, Is. ; 
28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 gallons of Wash. 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus re¬ 
quired; burns on the floor of the greenhouse. In packets, 
each, 6d., Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. In bottles, 8d., Is. 2d., 2s.; in tins, 3s. 6d., 5s., 
and 10s. XL ALL Insecticide B, non - poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. In bottles. 6d., Is., Is. 6 d. : 
in tins. 2s. 6d., 4s. and 7s. 6d. XL ALL Wireworm ana 
Grub Killer. Kills all soil insects. In tins, 6d., Is., and 2s.; 
in bags, 2a. 9d., 3s. 9d.. 6a., and 9s. 6d. XL ALL Tomato 
Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, eta Don’t forget to 
ask your Nurseryman or Seedsman for my small pink List. 
—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High- 
street, London, S.E. 


ttumours of the country.— a doth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the Jokes which have 
appeared front time to time in " Farm and Home.” Just the 
hook for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, la.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Porchester-street. Hyde Park. London. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

•IX your Boots with Price's Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. 8old in tins. Id., 61., and Is. each. Wholesale— 


troops. Sold in tins. Id., 61., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Battersea. London, 8.W. ___ 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VT —“ Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 11a. 
per gall. “Plaatine.” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from —W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


■TCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

J-* Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medal* awarded 
1865, 1881,1895.—J. AIT WOOD, Stourbridge. 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Digitized by 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


November 20, 1915 


BULBS, ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 


ENORMOUS CLEARANCE. 

LAST OFFER BULBS. 


5,000 GIANT HYACINTHS. 

Simply the pick of the market. All giant bulbs, red, white, 
blue, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6d. doz. My 
pr.ce, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
«ize bulbs, suitable for pots or glasses, such as Regulus, 
Norma, Baroness von Thuyll, Grande Blanche. (/Innocence, 
Blondin, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gertrude, and many others. 12, 2s. 

Named Hyacinths, for bedding or pots. Now, these 
are splendid stuff, an 1 sold by tome firms at double the 
price. Light blue, dark blue, white, pink, yellow, red. 12 
for Is. 6<L 

8 LOTS, 2 - 

. 4d 


15 Tulips Artus, scarlet.. 4d 
15 Brutus, orange-red .. 4d 
15 Tulips La Reine, white 4d 
15 Tulips Princess, pink.. 4d 
15 Tulips Pigeon, white.. 4d 
15 Coul Ponceau, rose .. 4d 
15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 4d 
15 Immaculee, white .. 4d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 4d 
12 Thomas Moore, new.. 4d 
12 Tulips Keizerskroon .. 4d 
12 Due run Thol, scarlet 4d 
20 Tulips, all the above, 
well mixed .. .. 4d 

100 Above Tulips, mixed, 1 6 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 4d 
15 Double red and yellow 4d 
15 Double La Candeur .. 4d 
20 Tulips, double, mixed 4d 
20 Parrot Tulips .. .. 4d 

20 Late Tulips .. .. 4d 

20 Darwin Tulips .. .. 4d 

50 Iris, mixed .. 4d 

36 8nowdrops, English .. 4d 
30 Double Snowdrops .. 4d 
30 Aconites, yellow .. 4d 
30 Ixias, all colours .. 4d 
30 Anemones, mixed .. 4d 
20 Anemones, double .. 4d 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Can offer the following plants, all transplanted stuff, not 
small runners just out off parent plants, as some people 
send out. Mind, you are buying transplanted plants. 

Laxton's leader, Royal Sovereign, Noble, Sir J. Paxton, 
Sensation, Kentish Favourite, and many others. 100 plants, 
your choice, 2s. 

50.000 2-year-old Strawberry plants of the above kinds, 100 
plants. 4s. 

31,000 Gooseberry trees, free from mildew, all leading 
kinds, 4d. each ; 12, 3s. 6d. A few hundred Gooseberry 
i rees, names lost, but all good kinds, 12, 2s. 6d. 

17,000 Red, Black, and White Currants, all grand Btuff 
fiid clean, 3d. each; 12 for 2s.; 12s. 6d. 100; very large 
selected trees, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

20.000 RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative. Perfection, Fillbasket, Norwich 
Wonder. Carter's Prolific, 15 canes, Is. 

Loganberries, strong plants, 9d. each. 4 

2 6 ALL FRUITING TREES. 26 

6 Black Currants. 6 Gooseberries, 6 Red Currants, 12 
Raspberry canes. The 30 trees, 2s. 6d. 


30 Ranunculus 
30 Grape Hyacinths .. __ 

30 Bluebells.4d 

50 Crocus, mixed .. .. 4d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 4d 
30 Crocus, while, blue, 
purple, silver, or 
Cloth Gold .. .. 4d 

30 Narcissus Stella .. 4<t 
15 Narcissus Sir Watkin 4d 
30 Narcissus princeps .. 4d 
25 Poeticua ornatus .. 4d 
36 Narcissus Phea.-eye .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Empress .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Emperor .. 4d 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 4d 
30 Narcissus Mrs Langtry 4d 
15 Orange Phoenix .. 4d 
15 Silver Phmnix .. .. 4d 

15 Double Incomparabilis 4d 
15 Double Daffodils .. 4d 
20 Narcissus Horafieldi .. 4d 
30 The above, mixed .. 4d 
20 Scilla sibirica .. . 4d 

25 Jonquils.4d 

20 Gladiolus Bride .. 4d 
15 Blushing Bride.. .. 4d 
20 Giant Freesias .. .. 4d 

30 Stars Bethlehem .. 4d 


1/- 100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. 1/- 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 
20 Queen Alexandra, rose: 20 Empress Elizaheth, scarlet; 
20 Canary Bird, yellow; 20 Giant of Nice, white; 20 Peach 
Blossom, pink. The whole of the above 100 plants. Is. 

GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
1/- 120 Lovely Plants. 1- 

25 Blool-red. 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Cloth of Gold, 5M 
Ruby Gem, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!!! 

4d. a Lot; 6 Lots. 16. 


20 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d 

25 Arabia.4d 

8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Aubrietia, blue .. 4d 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4d 

6 Anchusa Dropmore .. 4d 
25 Brompton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 D tto, blue, pink .. 4d 
20 Ditto, above mixed .. 4d 
8 Carnation, Clove- 
scented .. .. 4d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 4d 
12 C.illiopsis grandif. .. 4d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 4d 
10 Cinerarias, strong .. 4d 
12 ChrysanL K. Edward.. 4d 
30 Daisies, red or white.. 4d 
30 Ditto, well mixed .. 4<1 
12 Aquilegia, spurred .. 4d 
8 Delphinium grandif. .. 4d 
25 Pansies, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Sweet Williams .. 4d 
30 Wallflowers B. Red .. 4d 
30 Belvoir Castle .. .. 4d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 4d 
30 Primrose Dame .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Kuby Gem .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold .. 4d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 


20 Wallflowers, double .. 4d 
30 All the above, mixed.. 4d 
15 Foxgloves, strong .. 4<1 
12 G&illardias hybd. .. 4d 
15 Gypsophila pan. .. 4d 
15 Double Hollyhocks .. 4d 
6 Lobelia cardinalis .. 4d 
10 Lupins, yellow tree .. 4d 
10 Ditto, white tree .. 4d 
15 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
36 Forget-me-nots .. 4d 
15 Polyanthus Giants .. 4d 
12 Everlasting Peas .. 4d 
6 Ditto, White Pearl .. 4d 
10 Pentstemons, hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. Sinkins .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
8 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
■ingle and double .. 4d 
12 Sweet Williams Pink 

Beauty.4d 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowers .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 
75 Onion plants .. 4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet clumps, double 4d 
3 Ditto, Bingle .. .. 4d 

75 Cos Lettuce .. .. 4d 

75 Cabbage Lettuoe .. 4d 

75 Red Cabbage .. ..4d 

75 Spring Cabbage .. 4d 
75 Mast. Cabbage.. .. 4d 
50 Cauliflowers .. 4d 


ROSES 1 ROSES!! ROSES Ml 

Budded on Briers. ENGLISH. Budded on Briers. 
Absolutely the Cream of the Market. Every Rose simply a 
splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES to offer as below. 

Purchaser’s Selection. 5d. each ; 4'6 doz. 

Mv Selection .4d. each; 3 6 doz. 

Baroness Rothschild, Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 
Christy, Clio, Countess of Oxford, Crown Prinoe, D. of Edin¬ 
burgh, Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John Hopper, Jubilee. Louis Van 
Houtte, Mine. Gabriel Luizet, Magna Charta, Merveille 
tin Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, 
Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, 8now Queen, 
and hundreds of others. 

46 6 STANDARD ROSES. 4 6 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisaer, Beauty de Lyon, 
Laurent Carle, Marquise de Sinety. 6 Standard Roses, 
well packed, 4s. 6d. 

These are all English Grown. 

29 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 29 

Enormous Trees, Grand Stuff. 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 Alberic 
Barhier (lovely yellow), 1 American Pillar, 1 Shower of Gold, 
1 Hiawatha. The above 6 Roses, named, and well packed, 
2s. 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Roses. 


200,000 LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

All the following are Budded on Briers. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 

Purchaser’s Selection . 6d. each; 5/6 doz. 

My Selection. 5<L each; 4/6 doz. 

Rayon d’Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee, 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Diokson. 
British Queen, A. R, Goodwin. Caroline Testout, Countess of 
Gosford, Countess of Shaftesbury, Dean Hole, Dorothy 
Page Roberts. Earl of Warwick, Edward Mawley, Etoile 
de France, Florence Pemberton, Gen. McArthur, Gladys 
Harkness, Gloirede DijornHarry Kirk, J. B. Clark, Jonkheer, 
L. Mock, Jubilee. Juliet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Killar- 
ney Pink, Lady Ashtown, La France, Liberty, Lyon. Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mine. Leon Pain, Mildred 
Grant, Maman Cochet. Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B R. Cant, Mrs. E. J. Holland, 
Mrs. J. E. Hill, Mrs. Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Pharisaer, Prinoe de Bulgaria, 
Richmond, Sunrise, Sunsot, The Bride, Viscountess Enfield, 
Viscountess Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White 
Killamey, Wnite Maman Ooohet, and hundreds of others. 
IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Elegance 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink). 
Any of the abovr 


the a 


ove 6d. each. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

“DAILY MAIL" ROSE. 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of spreading, 
branching habit, with many long thorns, green-bronze 
foliage, coral red bud shaded with yellow on the base : 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must do in every Rose lover’s 
garden. Fine strong plants on Brier, l/« each. Mind, 
you are buying fine strong flowering Roses. 

A few Standard Roses of the above. 2'- each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 

1 Mme Edouard Herriot (“Drily Mail” Rose), 1 King 
George. 1 Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sunburst, Mrs. A. Ward, 
George Dickson, Mrs. J. Welch, 1 Rayon d’Or. The above 8 
beautiful Bush Rosos, named, well packed, 5e. 

ENGLISH. Just What I Want! ENGLISH. 
4/- 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS. 4- 
1 Mme. Edouard Horriot(" Daily Mail " Rose), 1 Rayon d’Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford, 1 Snow Queen, 1 Duchess of West¬ 
minster, 1 Grace Darling, 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mrs. 
David McKee. 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer, 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, the 12 Roses, all as above, 
and all named, all well packed, 4s. 

9d RAMBLERS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 9d. 

20,000 of the very best I have ever sent out All fine 
English grown, and grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-old staked plants. Crimson Rambler. Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Flower of Fairfield. Blush Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, White Dorothy, 
American Pillar, Aviateur Bleriot, Goldfinch, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler. Tausendschon, Veilchenblau. 
Shower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar. Blush 
Rambler, Alberic Barbler. All fine stuff, from 5 to 7 feet 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8s. 6d. per dozen. 

1/6 A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 16 
10 Artus. scarlet; 10 Chrysolora. yellow; 10Cottage Maid, 
pink; 10 L'Immaculee, white; 10 Keizerskroon, red and 
yellow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips; 
10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigoon, lovely white; 10 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips, Is. 6d. 


500,000 Catalogues to be given away 
at once, post free. 8end your address. 
All the New Roses offered cheap. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN 0RDERINC CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED. PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARGE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT | 
ALL 

BUYERS 


| SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o’clock at 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalogue*fin application. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
(lood terms.—ELLISON. 43. West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 


KK SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

OO —Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Early-flowering Gladioli. 25 each. 4 sorts, 2s., free. 
ENGLISH IRIS. 2s. 6 1. 100. SPANISH IRIS. 6d 100. 


p REM ATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

U WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 

deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
i urial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium, London.” Telephone. 1907 Gerrard. 


SANKEYSgS'POTS 

BEST and Cheapest-. 

St*te quantity of rich ,lzr required and have ' itrrutr paid 
I nictation (”carrlnrr" frequently amounts to half value «l | 


RICHARD SAN KEY <& SO/V , LTP. 
Bui we 11 Po Defies. NOTTINGHAM. 


PONT MISS T HIS !!! 
Special War Time Offer. 

If you are not satisfied with the plants 
sent, I will return your money, and 
give you the plants for nothing. 


50 Cabbage plants .. 3d 
12 Strawberry Royal 8ov. 3d 


50 Leek plants 
50 Kale plants .. -so 

25 Wallflowers blood red 3d 
25 Wallflowers golden .. 3d 
25 Wallflowers ruby gem 3d 
25 Wallflowers wh. gem 3d 
25 Wallflowers Primrose 

Dame.3d 

25 Wallflowers mixed .. 3d 
25 Forget-me-nots royal 

blue .3d 

20 Sweet Williams mxd. 3d 
12 Perennial Lupins .. 3d 
12 Double Hollyhocks .. 3d 
6 Aquilegia long spurr’d 3d 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums 3d 
6 Hybrid Polyanthus .. 3d 
All orders over Is. 6d , free; 


6 Campanulas .. ..3d 

1 Crimson rambler rose 3d 
1 Dorothy Perkins rose 3d 
1 White D. Perkins .. 3d 
1 Lady Gay rose .. 3d 

1 Hiawatha rose .. 3d 

1 White rambler rose .. 3d 
1 ltuddleia .. ..3d 

1 Laurel.3d 


1 laburnum 
1 Filbert tree .. 

1 Box tree 

2 Red Currants .. 

1 Golden Elder .. 

1 Red Chestnut tree 
4 Beech trees 

12 Privets for hedges 

3 Large Pinks .. .. oq 

3 Anchusas .. 3d 

any 3s. 6d. worth, 3s.; 7s. 6d. 


S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


“BULB BARGAINS,” SPECIAL. — Very 

•U Special clearance offer of surplus High Grade Bulbs. 
Just Issued. Wonderful values. Once cleared cannot be 
repeated. Get a copy at once.—MORRIS’S Bulbhouse 
( Dept. 21), 225, Bristol-stre et, Bi rmingham. _ 

NTATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY recommend 

J-Y Collections os per my free List, page 20, from 5s. doz., 
carriage paid. Money back terms always. 21 years'adver¬ 
tiser. Each Collection a money saver. — MORRIS'S (21), 
225, Bristol-street, Birmingham._ 


Ploase mention ** Gardening Illustrated.” 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, 3/6. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 - dozen; 7'6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, sulphur, 4d. 

each ; 3 - dozen. Fine strong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES, Miss Massy (ruby). 4d. each; 
3/6 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each ; 2 6 doz. 
White or Mixed, 2d. each ; 1/6 doz. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double : Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White (white), 
9d. each; 8/- doz. 

AURICULAS, 2/6 dozen. DAISIES, Alice, Dresden 

China, 1/6 dozen. 

VIOLAS. —Best named, 9d. dozen; state colour require 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

REV. L C. BARN ES, F.R.H. S., SC0FT0N, WORKSOP. 


ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 

Catalogue of 60 pages free from 

C. GIBSON & CO., £^ EMJNC ,AR 


AMPHALODES VERNA (creeping rock 

v Forget-me-not), brightest blue, blooms under trees 
from January to May, excellent for rockeriee and shrub¬ 
beries ; roots, 3d. each. Orders of 5s. carriage paid. Mont- 
bret ia bulbs, 2d. each, large-flowered variety.— MRS. OWEN 
WILLIAMS. Ridgewa y, near Narbe r th, Pembrok eshire. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

-“■ Rock, WaU, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. &L net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln'slnn Fields, 


Digitize d by Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITTOF MlNNtSOIJF 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


YOUR OWN SELECTION. 

4/- doz. 4d. each. 

HYBRID TEAS, ALL ON ENGLI8H BRIER, 

from any of the following - varietiesRayon d’Or, Sun¬ 
burst. Georg© Dickson, Lyon Rose, A. R. Goodwin, 
Harry Kirk, Mias Rothschild, British Queen (Coral 
Queen, new). King George V., Antoine Riroire. Betty, 
Dorothy Page Roberts. Duchess Wellington. Duchess 
Portland, Dean Hole, George C. Waud, Lady Ursula, 
Mme, M. Soupert, Mrs. A. Carnegie, Leslie Holland. 
Mme. 8. Weber, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Pirrie, C. 
Testout, Edu Meyer, Ed. Mawley, General McArthur, 
Gladys Harkneas, H. 0. Richardson, His Majesty. 
J- Clark, J. L. Mock, K. A. Victoria, Gloire de 
Dijon, Grass an Teplitz, Juliet, Kiilarney (white and 
pink). Lady Ashtown. La France, Liberty, M. A. Chate- 
Mme, Ravary, Melody. Mrs. Alfred Tate, M. Niel, 
Mrs. A. It, Waddell, Mf*. G. 8hawyer, Mrs. T. Koose- 
Telt, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Pharisaer, Queen of Spain, 
Richmond, Sunrise. The Bride, William Sheen. Sour, 
de P. Not ting, and soores of others. Send your order. 
All named. 

LOVELY 

HYBRID PERPETUALS. 

English-grown, on Brier. 3|d. each; 3a. dozen. 
Your selection. 

Alfred Colornb, A. K. Williams, Bon Cant, Baroness 
Rothschild, Capt. Hayward, Clio, Capt. Christy. Duke 
of Edinburgh, Teck, Wellington, Fisher Holmes, Gen. 
Jacqueminot, F. K. DriiBchki. Red Draschki, Hor 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Jeanni) Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing. R. G. Sherman Crawford, Paul Neyron, Prince 
Arthur, La Roserie, Ulrich Brunner, Ulster, Victor 
Verdier, and many others. Send your order, I can 
supply them. All very strong plants. 

PLANT FRUIT TREES NOW. 

All have been properly sprayed and pruned 
in order to be clean and carry heavy crops. 

5 to 7 ft C0RB0N APPLES, PEARS. 
AND PLUM8. 

All the leading varieties, heavy cropping trees. Is. and 
Is. to. aaoh. 

5,000 DU8H AND PYRAMID APPLE8. 


12 SPliHDIfl BOSES 219 


4,000 HALF-STANDARD APPLES, PEARS, 
AND PLUM8. 

Blenheims, Cox’s, Ribstons, Worcesters, Warner’s 
King, Charles Ross, Bismarck, etc., etc, Is. each; extra 
very strong trees, Is. to. each; very large, 2s. each. 

4,000 PEAR8 OF ALL THE BE8T 80RT8. 

Pyramids .. .. Is , Is. 6d., and 2s. each. 

BU8H AND PYRAMID PLUM8. 

SO varieties. ..Is. each. 

STANDARD APPLE8, PEARS, PLUM8, 
CHERRIE8. 

Of all the leading up-to-date kinds. Any varieties of 
mixed fruiting trees, Is. 9d. are! 2s. each. 

L0CANBERRIE8. 

Strong fruiting.6d., 9d., Is. each. 

RASPBERRY CANES. 

Superlative, etc. .. Is. doz.; 4*. 6<L 100. 

5,000 VICTORIA PLUM8. 

Fruiting trees .Is. each. 

LOOK I AMATEUR'8 FRUIT COLLECTION. 

2 Apples, Cox’s and Blenheim ; 2 Pears, Williams’and 
Cornice; 2 Plums, Victoria; 6 Currants, 6 Gooseberries. 
AU good, clean-grown trees. 3s. 6d. t free on rail. 

20,000 Privet, fine, bushy trees, 2 to 2J ft., 4s. 6d. 100. 

1,000 Laurel rotundifolia, 2 to 2i ft., 6d. each; 5a. to. 
do*. 

Standard Laburnums, Silver Birches, Mountain Ash, 
Purple Plums. Standard Limes, Silver foplars, fine 
for screens and front garden, Is., Is. 6d. each. 


All on English Brier—N.T. and H.P. 

The finest up-to-date varieties. Ground 
has to be cleared, and 2 weeks’ offer only. 
Rayon d’Or, Mme. Chatenay, Liberty, 
C. Testout, Ravary, etc., etc. Order now 
to procure them. See my Special List. 

100 SCENTED DAFFODILS, 1/- 

Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, Cynosure, Victoria, 
Silver Phoenix, etc., in 9 fine varieties. All fine flower¬ 
ing bulbs splendid for massing or naturalising. 1,000, 
7s. to. 

12 GIGANTIC HYACINTH BULBS. 

For bowls, pots, or glasses, up to 9 ins. round, each 
named and coloured, 3s. to. Very special. Will produce 
marvellous flowers. 

100 LOVELY CORCEOUS TULIPS, 1/6. 

10 Queen Roses.lO Scarlet Robe, 10 Cottage Maid, 10 
Keizerskroon. 10 Thomas Mooro, 10 Parrot, 10 Crimson 
King, 10 Brutus, 10 White Pigeon, 10 Yellow Prince. 
All named, separate bags. A splendid Collection for 
Is. 6<l. Extra large, 2a. 

GIANT BULB OFFERS. 

25 Tons to select from. The cheapest ever offered. 
HYACINTHS, to colour, 12 red. white, blue, pink, 
yellow, lOd. Grand Bedding Hyacinths, all colours, 12 
for Is. Bedding Hyacinths, red, pink, light and dark 
blue, white, blush, yellow, 12, Is. to. Grand named 
Hyacinths, for pots and glasses, 12 for 2s. Giant bulbs 
of superb varieties, 3d. each; top size. Doubles and 
singles, all named. 

6d. A LOT. HALF LOTS, 3d. 

6 Hyacinths and 10 3carlet Anemones free. 

10 Mixed Hyacinths .. 6d 115 Narcissus Emperor to 


10 Mixed Hyacinths.. 6d 15 Narcissus Emperor to 
6 Blue, red, or white, 15 Narcissus Em proas to 
A L L G I A N T 15 Narciss. Sir Watkin to 
TULIPS .. .. Gd 30 NarcissusBarri con- 

20 Artus, scarlet .. 6d spicuus .. to 

20 Canary Bird .. to 25 Narc. Mrs. Langtry 6d 

20 Cardinal's Hat .. to 30 Narcissus poetious 

20 Chrysolora .. .. to omatus .. .. to 

20 Cottage Maid .. 6d 20 Narc. Golden Spur to 

20 Crimson King .. to 25 Narcissus Horsfieldi to 

20 Duchess de Parma 6*1 15 Narcis., dble. Daffs. to 

20 Rose Gris de Lin .. 6d 50 Narcis., nix., above 

20 Thomas Moore .. to varieties .. ..to 

20 Red, while, pink, 12 N arciss. Butter and 

scarlet, or yellow F.ggs.to 

Tulips, separate .. to 12 Narciss.Codlins and 
20 Parrot Tulips .. to Cream .. .. 6d 

50 Single mixed Tulips to 12 Narcissus Eggs and 

25 Dble. mixed Tulips to Bacon .. .. 6d 

15 Double scar., white. 12 Narcis. dbl. Roman to 
pink, or crimson 12 Narcis. Graud Mon- 
Tuiipe .. .. 61 arque ., .. 61 

la Keizerskroon .. to 15 Narciss. Soleil d’Or to 

15 Lovely Darwin 40 Jonquils .. to 

Tulips .. .. to 30 Campemelle .. to 

20 May-flowering 35 Anemones .. ..to 
Tulips .. to 35 Ranunculus.. .. to 

50 Giant Snowdrops .. 6*1 50 Iris, mixed .. .. to 

50 Double English Is 3d 30 Bluebells .. ..to 
50 Crocus, mixed .. to 30 Grape Hyacinths .. 6d 

50 Yellow Giant .. to 50 Ixios.6d 

30 White, blue, violet, 30 Winter Aconites .. to 
purple Crocus .. to 50 Star Bethlehem .. 6d 

50 Narcissus Princeps 6d 30 Freesias .. ..to 

30 Narc. Bio. Victoria 6*1 20 Holla (blue sibirica) to 

50 Narc. Cynosure ,. 6*1, 2 Liliuro oandidum .. 6d 

50 Narc. Pheas.-Eyo .. to 2 Do., smaller.. .. 3d 

100 DBL. P/EONY-FLD. TULIPS 1/9 

Of Patrlotio Colouring* 

Producing gorgeous flowers of distinct shades. 10 new 
blue, 15 orange, 15 white, 15 scarlet, 15 yellow, 15 red, 
15 terra-cotta, named, in separate bogs, and packed 
free, for Is. 9d. 


20 Thomas Moore 
20 Red, while, pink, 
scarlet, or yellow 
Tulips, separate .. 
20 Parrot Tulips 


15 Double scar., white, 
pink, or crimson 
Tuiipe 

15 Keizerskroon 
15 Lovely Darwin 
Tulips 

20 May -flowering 
Tulips 

50 Giant Snowdrops .. 
50 Double English Is 
50 Crocus, mixed 
50 Yellow Giant 


PERENNIAL PLANTS. 25 a war border of HYACINTHS. 1/- 


3d. a Lot; 9 

20 Arabia .. .. 

15 Aubrietias .. 

20 Antirrhinums 
6 Auriculis .. 

12 Aquilegias .. 

10 Achillea Pearl 

2 Anchusa Dropmore 
15 Alyssum saxatile .. 
12 Brompton Stocks .. 
12 Coreopsisgrandrflora 
15 Canterbury Bells . 

8 Carnations, Clove.. 

6 do., scarlet, white, 
yellow 

6 Chrysanths. King 
Edward .. 

6 do., winter-flwing... 
20 Cornflowers, blue .. 
15 Daisies, Giant-flwd. 
25 do., red, white 
6 Delphiniums 

3 do., 2 years old 
15 Polyanthus 

20 Poppies, Iceland .. 

10 do , Oriental 
25 Pansies, Giant 
12 .Sweet Williams, mxd. 
8 Scarlet Pink Beauty 


I Lot* varlou* 2* 

3d 6 Pinks Her Majesty 3d 
3d 6 Mrs. 8inkins .. 3d 
3d 6 do., Red Sinking .. 3d 
3d 6 do., J. Ball, choco- 

3d late.3d 

3d 30 Wallflowers, mixed 3*1 
3d 6 Double German .. 3d 
3d 6 Gatllardi&s, hybrid 3*1 
3d 30 Blood-red .. .. 3d 

3d 6 Geums, scarlet .. 3d 
3*1 3 do., Mrs. Bradshaw 3d 

3d 2 Red-hot Pokers .. 3d 
_. 12 Gypsophila panic... 3d 
3d 12 Hollyhocks, single 3d 
6 do., double, fine .. 3d 
3*1 15 Foxgloves, new .. 3d 
3d 12 Night-sctd. Stocks 3d 
3d 12 Lupins, mxd. .. 3d 
3d 3 Sunflowers, Mrs. 

3d Mellish .. ..3d 

3d 12 Indian Pinks .. 3d 
3d 25 Forget-me-nots .. 3d 
3d 50 A. Craig Onions .. 3d 
3d 50 Cabbage, Spring .. 3d 
3d 12 Strawberry Plants 3d 
3d 6 Thyme Plants .. 3d 
3d 2 Lavender .. ..3d 

3d 1 Rosemary .. ..3d 


Rod. whito, and blue, yellow, 8 strong flowering bulbs 
of each, packed separately, la. 

50 DOUBLE, 50 SINGLE TULIPS, 1/3. 

All the best sorts, packed separate. Flowering bulbs. 

UM 250 FLDWERING BULBS, 2/- 

Grand for greenhouse or window-boxes. 6 white, 6 
blue, 6 red Hyacinths, 20 Crocus, 10 Jonquils, 15 Tulips, 
12 Gardenia NarciRS., 12 Pheasant's-eye, 10 Princeps. 25 
Iris, 15 Ixias, 10 Sc. lias, 10 Ranunculus, 10 Anemones, 
10 double Daffa, 10 Darwin Tulips, 20 Grape Hyacinths, 
etc. All the above, separately named, 250 flowering 
bulbs, 2s.; half collection, Is. 

100 BROMPTON STOCKS, 1/- 

All flne flowering plants. Canary Bird, Empress 
Elizabeth, Apple Blossom, Scarlet Chief, Giant Nice. 
AU packed, and named separate, 100, Is. 

100 WALLFLDWEIS S 25 PHEASANT’S EYE, I/- 

20 Blood-red, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 Yellow King, 20 Prim¬ 
rose Dame, 10 Vesuvius (new), lOdouble. Nice flowering 
plants, packed, and free on rail, Is. 

Please state fully rail & poet address. 


CLARKE (Dept, a), ROW. BUM, MIDDLESEX 


Digitized by Google 


Can Cut 
and Come Again 


Instead of shrivelling up and dying on 
the approach of winter, they go to 
sleep underground and come up in the 
spring twice as vigorous and beautiful. 



RESULT OF MEIN 8 

LYON LEEK COMPETITION, 

Held at Kelso, 5th November, 1915. 

40 EXHIBITS. 

1. ROBERT BROWN, Jr., Kiln Cottage, Fourstones. 

2. J. DARGUE, Chesterwood, Haydon Bridge. 

3. W. ROBLEY, Station Cottages, Fourstones. 

4. J. LOW EH, Crossgates, Fourstones. 

5. R. H. LITTLE, Derwent Cottage, Haydon Bridge. 

6. S SHIELD, Green Alders, Haitwhistle. 

7. W. ROBINSON, Sunnybank, Forton, Garstang. 

8. F. BOYD, Hall Barns, Simon burn, Humshaugh. 

9. D. W. HARVEY, High-street, Lauder. 

10. JAS. FLEMING, 53, Douglas-street, Galaskiels. 
Judges: Messrs. Wm. Chaplih, Springwood Gardens, and 
Jas. Walker, Clifton Park Gardens. 

Mein’s Lyon Leek, 1/- per pkt., post free. 

For particulars of our 1916 Competition see our Garden 
Seed Guide, ready 1st January, post free. 

STUART & MEIN, Seedsmen, KELSO. 

Select your Roses from my Coloured Sheets 


illustrating 50 varieties direct from 


photographs. 



Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Novembeb 20, 191S 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


ST. JOHN’S 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


PLANTS. 


3d. a Lot All on Approval. Money 
returned If not satisfied. 


13 AlysromB, yellow ..3d 3 Hollyhocks, double . 

3 Arabs Sieboldi .. 3d 12 Honesty. 

12 Aubrietia Groeca .. 3d 2 Lavender 

3 Anchnsa Dropmore ..3d 10 Lupins, mixed .. 

20 Antirrhinums, dwf. ..3d 6 Marguerites 

1 Bamboo Tree .. ..3d 12 Pansies, fine .. 

12 Brompton Stocks .. 3d 10 Physaiis Francheti . 

6 Begonia Veron. .. 3d 1 Passion Flower 

50 Cabbage.3d 10 Penstemons, mixed . 

12 Canterbury Bells ..3d 3 Pinks, Sinkins.. 

10 Carnations, mixed .. 3d 10 Poppies, Orientate . 

6 Carnations, red ..3d 4 Pyrethrum, hybrids . 

6 Coreopsis, grand. .. 3d 1 Rosemary 

3 Chrysanthemum King 1 Rose, H.P. 

Edward .. ..3d 8 Sage Plants 

6 Chelone barbata ..3d 12 Saponaria, single 
25 Daisies.3d 12 Sweet Scabious 


6 Dianthus, mixed 


6 Sweet Peas, everlstng. 3d 


4 Delphiniums, hybrids .3d 6 Smilax. large 


4 Eucalyptus .. ..3d 20 Sweet Williams ..3d 

3 Echinopsis ritro. ..3d 6 Sweet Williams, rod .. 3d 

4 Eryngium planum ..3d 10 Sunflower, Perennial.. 3d 

12 Evening Primrose ..3d 12 Strawberry Plants .. 3d 

6 Fennel.3d 3 Tradescantia .. ..3d 

12 Foxgloves .. ..3d 6 Thyme Plants .. ..3d 

3 Gaillardia, hybrids .. 3d 30 Wallflowers, B.-red 

6 Galega.3d 30 Wallflowers, mixed 

10 Gypsophila, white .. 3d 30 Wallflowers, yellow 

12 Heliotropes .. ..3d 15 Wallflowers, double 

6 Heucheras, red .. 3d 


. 3d 15 Wallflowers, double . 


SUPERLATIVE BULBS. 

6 Lots for 68. Half Quantity, Half Prloes. 


ENGLISH ROSES ON BRIER. 


75 Anemones, mixed . 

100 Mixed Crocus .. 

100 Yellow Crocus.. 

100 Blue Crocus .. 

50 Double Daffodils 
15 Mixed Hyacinths 
12 Blue Hyacinths 
12 Red Hyacinths 
12 White Hyacinths 
12 Yellow Hyacinths 
6 Extra Selected Hy¬ 
acinths for Glasses . 

100 Grape Hyacinths 

100 Ixias, mixed .. 

100 Iris, mixed 
30 Narciss, H. Irving . 


Is 50 Barri Conspicuus 

la 30 Narciss, Empress 

Is 30 Narciss, Sir Watkin 
la 50 Horsfieldi NarciBB 
Is 30 Polyanthus Narciss 
Is 30 Golden Spur .. 

Is 75 Ranunculus 

Is 75 Snowdrops 

Is 100 Scilla Sibirica .. 

Is 50 Scrit. Artus Tulips 
50 Yellow Tulips .. 

Is 50 White Tulips .. 

Is 50 Rose Tulips 

Is 50 Striped Tulips.. 

Is 50 Orange Tulips .. 

Is 50 Parrot Tulips .. 


100 Do. Mrs. Langtry.. Is 100 Single Mixed Tulips.. Is 


100 Narciss, Princeps 
100 Narciss. Poctioua 
120 Narciss, mixed 
50 Narciss, Ornatus 
30 Narciss, Emperor 


50 Double Mixed Tulips la 
30 Double Solt. Tulips .. Is 
30 Double White Tulips Is 
30 Darwin Tulips.. .. Is 
30 Keizerkroon Tulips .. Is 


All Free on Rail. Catalogues Free. 

60 BR0MPT0N STOCKS, 18. 

TDEAUTIFUL PLANTS, transplanted last 

July. 20 Empress Scarlet, 20 Queen of Nioe, White, 
20 Covent Garden. 60 named plantB, Is. 

GREAT CLEARANCE OFFER ~~~ 

OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES FROM 
THE FAMOUS ST. JOHN'S NURSERIES. 
GRAND 8TANDARD PEARS. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 

*pUERRE Gifford, Bon Chretien (Williams’s), 

Clapp's Favourite, Conference, Duchess Pitmaston, 
Doyenne du Comice, Doyenne d’Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, 
and many other torts. All grand Standards. Is. 31. each. 
Extra large, Is. 6d. each. 


Wo guarantee all above grand-flowering Bulbs, all sent 
on approval; money returned If not satisfied. Free on rail. 

100 NARCI88 and DAFFODIL COL Is. 9d. 

THINE Flowering Bulbs. 10 Sir Watkin, 10 
-C Golden Spur, 10 Emperor, 10 Empress, 30 Princeps, 10 
HOrsfieldi, 20 Van Zion. Some as large os your fist, se¬ 
parate named in bags. 

100 BEAUTIFUL NAMED TULIP8, 18. 9d. 

rPRY A SAMPLE LOT.— 20 Scarlet Artus, 

-L 20 Cottage Maid, 20 Chrysolora, yellow; 20 Rose Gris- 
delin, 20 La Reine. Nann-d. packed in separate bags, car¬ 
riage paid, 2s. 3d.—SMITH and CO., Bulb Importers, 
Worcester. 

CORDON APPLES, 9d. eaoh. 

"POUR-YEAR-OLD fruiting trees. Cox’s 

«L Orange, Worcester Pearmain, reasgood's Nonsuch, 
Blenheim Orange, Warner's King, Newtown Wonder, 
Allington Pippin, Northern Greening, Quarrenden, Eck- 
linville. Lord Grosvenor, and many others, 9d. each. 

100,000 BLACK CURRANT8. 

OPLENDID three-year-old fruiting trees, 

*3 guaranteed free from big bud. 12 for 2s. 


OVER 100,000 TO DISPOSE OF THIS SEASON. 
FINE HEALTHY PLANTS TRUE TO NAME. 

4d. EACH, 3s. 9d. DOZ 

(TAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

U Abel Carriere. A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Barones! 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford. Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, 
General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of Edinburgh, Ulrich 
Brunner, F. K. Druschki, Hugh DickBon, Gabriel Luizet, 
Louis van Houtte, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna Charta, Marie 
Beaumann.'Mrs. bharmann Crawford, Prince Camille do 
Rohan Ulrich Brunner Caroline Testoub. 

HYBRID TEAS, in such varieties as Anna Olivier, Bessie 
Brown, Celine Forestier, Enchantress, Francis Kruger, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, K. A. Victoria, Killamey, Lady Ashtown, 
Liberty, Madame Lambard, Madame A. Cbatonay, Hainan 
Cochct, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermosa, Madame N. Levavas- 
seur, Perle de Jardine, Souv. de Pierre Notting, Lady 
Roberts, Homer, G. Nabonnand, Corallina, Earl of Warwick, 
Papa Gontier, Mdme. liavary. La Tosca, Ijady Hillingdon, 
Gen. McArthur, Pharisaor, Mrs. David Macfee, and aU the 
leading varieties, 5d. each, 4s. 9d. doz. 


GRAND BU8H OR PYRAMID FOUR YEAR8 OLD 
PEAR8. 

Same names as Standards, Is. each.' 

LARGE APPLE TREES. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARDS, Is. 3d. EACH. 

BUSH, 9d. EACH. SELECTED, la. EACH. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have 
hundreds of others. Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Branding Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain. Charles Ross, Allington Pippin, 
King Pippin, Lord SufBeld, Quarrenden, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newton Wonder, 
and others. 

LARGE TRAINED TREES. 

In Apples, Pears, Plums, 2s. each, in names as above. 

RASPBERRIES, Is. DOZ. 


SMITH Sb GO., St. John’s Nurseries, 


ORCESTBR. 


CANTS 

CHAMPION 


I =« 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATA¬ 
LOGUE IS NOW READY, AND 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

The foliage of the 8weet Alder 

(Clethrn).—This is a pleasant plant in 
flower, but not so much noticed for its 
autumn colour of leaf. Yet it is very good 
in October, and is the best bush for the 
waterside. 

Clematis Nelly Moser at the end of 
October.—I was delighted to see this 
Clematis still in bloom on October 30th in 
the garden of Mr. E. A. Hornel, at 
Broughton House, Kirkcudbright. It w r ns 
on a warm wall. Nelly Moser is one of the 
best of the newer Clematises, and is very 
beautiful with its light mauve flowers 
with a red bar.— S. Arnott. 

The scarlet Lobelia (L. fulgens).— 
Having adorned in several of its forms a 
bed nil the summer and withstood the 
rains better than any other plant, I cut 
off a few shoots to see how they would 
last in a cut state, and now, after ten 
days, they are still fresh. This is one of 
the most valuable of all garden plants.— 
W. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosn).—The first 
blooms of this ever-welcome Iris were 
picked to-day (November 1st), beautiful 
alike in form and colour. As the plants 
are grown at the foot of a Peaeh-wnll 
which is protected by a glass coping tlie 
flowers expand very pure and clean, and 
it is unnecessary to cut them in bud as is 
sometimes usual when conditions are not 
so favourable.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles In 
Kirkcudbrightshire.— This fine Ceanothus 
was in flower in the garden of Mr. Hornel 
at Broughton House, Kirkcudbright, the 
other day. It is one of the best of the blue 
Ceanothuses, and holds its own well, 
though so many new varieties have been 
introduced since its advent. It does well 
in the south-west of Scotland and is gener¬ 
ally hardy on walls. A very fine plant on 
the walls of Comlongan Castle was badly 
cut in an unusually trying winter some 
years ago, but it recovered.—S. Arnott. 

Anemone Japonlca Mont Rose.— In a dry 
time this variety is not impressive, a hot 
sun and a parching atmosphere to a great 
extent destroying the delicate beauty of 
the flowers. I have several well estab¬ 
lished clumps with numerous flower-stems, 
and just as the first blooms opened there 
came a soaking rain. The effect was 
magical, the flowers expanded and took on 
that soft pink shade which makes this 
variety so beautiful. The value of this 


Anemone cannot be fully appreciated until 
it has been established a couple of years. 
Then the blooms come large and full of 
florets. In its best form this is a fine and 
effective garden flower.—C. 

The 8hamrock Pea (Paroclietus com¬ 
munis).—This was planted in tubs, vases, 
and pots containing Lilies. Myrtles, and 
other plants that are stood in a warm 
corner of the flower garden. It graced 
the tubs and vases with its trailing shoots 
all the summer, but did not bloom. It 
begins to do so in October, and is now (in 
mid-November) full of its pretty flowers.— 
W. 

The Jalap-plant.— I saw a note in last 
week’s Gardening Illustrated on Ipoimea 
Purga. It is one of the things that repay 
any amount of trouble, as it flowers so 
late in the year. In the garden at Hill- 
brook I have never seen it touched by the 
frost, and it goes up to the top of tlie 
house every year and has masses of bloom. 
I had to move it last spring as it was 
walking away from its original position. 
However, it was put back in the old spot, 
and the gardener tells me it is in full 
bloom now. When I moved it I told him 
to try some bits of it growing over some 
shrubs, but it is early to say whether this 
will be a success or not.—M. Y. 

Irish Yews.— I confess that I was rather 
sorry to see the strictures passed upon 
Irish Yews in the issue of October 30th 
(p. 052). I cannot think that wiring is 
necessary to the well-being of these trees. 
There are two fine specimens here, nearly 
200 years old, which have never been 
wired, and which are quite symmetrical. 
The snowfall of the passing years has done 
but little damage, and growui by the 
waterside, in a comparatively sheltered 
place, these veterans look good for a cen¬ 
tury or tw T o yet. At present, covered with 
their scarlet berries, these Irish Yews 
are by no means the least ornamental of 
the larger trees.—W. McG., Balmae. 

8alvla glutinosa.— I readily admit that, 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell says, S. glutinosa 
is by no means one of the choicest of the 
Sages, or, Indeed, of hardy plants. Never¬ 
theless, in a situation such as that men¬ 
tioned in my note on the plant it has some 
value. The border is of a heavy and re¬ 
tentive nature, overhung by Apple-trees of 
considerable age, and is, in fact, a border 
in w-hich it is difficult to grow any of tlie 
choicer things at all. Perhaps owing to 
the shade the colour is paler than that 
usually found in S. glutinosa, and is quite 


lemon-yellow. This has frequently been 
commented upon by visitors to these gar¬ 
dens, who are accustomed to find the 
flowers much less attractive than is the 
ease here.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Lothian 8tocke.— Some Lothian Stocks 
raised from seed sown in January, 1914, 
flowered freely both in the autumn of that 
year and during the spring of 1915. In 
the ordinary course they would have been 
then discarded, but, owing to circum¬ 
stances, they were overlooked until it w r as 
too late to find substitutes for them. The 
si>ont spikes were picked off, and the old 
plants w r ere given a little assistance in the 
way of liquid manure. The result was 
highly gratifying, all through late sum¬ 
mer and autumn a good display of bloom 
following this treatment. This leads out* 
to winder if such plants are not too 
hurriedly thrown out, and if Lothian 
Stocks may not be, in some degree, 
perennial. Further experiment will be 
made with the same plants.— Kirk. 

Crataegus sallclfolla. —In your answers 
to correspondents in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for October 30th you say that you 
do not know” Cratwgus salicifolia, neither 
is it mentioned in Mr. Bean’s book. It 
may, however, interest your querist to 
learn that the name of Crataegus salici¬ 
folia has been before now applied to a dis¬ 
tinct variety of the Cockspur Thorn 
(Crataegus Crus-galli). It will be found 
in the book in question among several 
other varieties of Crataegus Crus-galli. 
There are two or three varieties of this 
Thorn w'hose branches spread out in a hori¬ 
zontal manner. The leaves are much 
narrower than those of the type, those of 
salicifolia being the narrowest of all. 
There w”as at one time (and it may be still 
there) a good specimen in Brompton 
Cemetery.—K. R. W. 

Berberie concinna.— This Barberry is 
very striking throughout the autumn, for 
then it is plentifully sprinkled with 
scarlet berries, w'hich are larger than 
those of most of the other species. A 
native of the Sikkim Himalaya, it is 
known as a low r -grow T ing, compact bush, 
between 1J feet and 3 feet in height, the 
leaves dark green above and silvery be¬ 
neath. The yellow flowers, each about 
\ inch across, and borne singly on long, 
slender stalks, from the leaf-axils, are 
followed by oval fruits, wdiich are often 
more than £ inch long and of a peculiar 
rich shade w r hcn ripe, from September 
onwards for at least three months. 
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Being of dwarf and compact habit it can 
be grown in places W’kere larger-growing 
species would be out of place. Although 
introduced upwards of sixty years ago, it 
is not a well-known shrub—D. 

Linaria multlpunctata self-sown.—I 
have noticed for some years past how 
much superior Linaria multlpunctata, 
when self-sown, is to plants which have 
been raised from seed and then planted 
out. A self-sown seedling which flowered 
in June is now (end of October) as good 
ns ever. It is also a trailer instead of 
growing upright. Many seedlings planted 
about the middle of May were over by the 
end of July, and w*ere not much good 
after being cut back. Linaria alpina be¬ 
haves here in the same way. I daresay 
the seedlings were planted too close 
together. A distance of G inches apart is 
quite near enough.— E. Charles Buxtox, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Helianthemum Jubilee. — One of the 

great merits of the old double Sun Rose, 
Helianthemum amabile or venustum fl. pi., 
but now commonly called Mrs. C. W. 
Earle, is the lengthened period over which 
it blooms. After the June and July flower¬ 
ing is over there is sometimes a hiatus, 
but it is seldom prolonged, and a succes¬ 
sion of flowers appears later in the year, 
often lasting until frost comes. This 
virtue is possessed by its sports, Jubilee 
and Old Gold. Jubilee is the most attrac¬ 
tive of the three, the flowers of a good 
yellow. I am reminded of its beauty by 
seeing, on October 30th, a plant carrying 
a number of its bright double flowers.— 

S. Arnott. 

Rosa Vorbegll.—Though it is now some 
eight or nine years since this Rose was 
sent out it does not seem to be at all well 
known in this country. It is said to be a 
hjbrid between R. lutea and R. spino- 
sisslma. It comes into flower in the early 
days of June, and as it blooms very freely 
it presents at that time a very charming 
appearance. The flowers, which are very 
sweet-scented, are somewhat like those 
borne by R. spinosissima, but much larger 
than in that species, being quite 3 inches 
across. The overlapping petals are wdiite 
with a delicate flush of yellow, while in 
the centre of the flower is a beautiful boss 
of golden-yellow stamens. R. Vorbegii 
does not exceed a height of 3 feet and 
forms a neat little bush with thin, w r iry 
branches clothed with leaves resembling 
those of R. lutea.—S. R. 

Tropaolum tuberosum In bloom In 
October.—At this late date (November 3rd) 

T. tuberosum is. still flowering. Usually, 
the display of this useful and vigorous 
climbing plant has, owing to frosts, ceased, 
and in many cases the tubers will, no 
doubt, have been lifted and stored for the 
winter. In our comparatively mild 
climate it is not the custom to lift the 
tubers annually, and to this fact I feel in¬ 
clined to attribute the earliness of the 
flowers, these being seen generally in late 
June. From, that time until frosts inter¬ 
vene the display is continuous, and if the 
plant is riot so brilliant when in bloom as 
T. speclosum, it is equally valuable, and 
will succeed where the more capricious 
variety fails. It becomes necessary at 
times, owing to the freedom with which 
the tubers increase, to lift the colonies and 
replant them more thinly ; and when this 
is done the date of flowering is materially 
later In the succeeding season.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 

Gardeners and the war.—The lawyers 
who now sit in the place of statesmen are 
using various forms of compulsion, not 
telling the people that it is the only just 
way. Yesterday my gardener had a visit 
from a neighbouring landowner, who came 
to tell him that he ought to leave bis place 


and go into the Army. He replied that if it 
were the wish and plan of the State he 
was quite willing to fulfil any demands 
upon him, but that not being so he de¬ 
clined to have anything to do with this 
indirect form of compulsion. If the head 
man goes what is to become of the dozen 
men, old or young? They must go, too, 
and that would be no gain to the v parish. 
It is stupid such a. way of recruit¬ 
ing from farms and gardens when 
thousands are going to football matches, 
races, and other follies. In any country 
where conscription is organised exception 
is made which allows for men who do 
other kinds of work as well as to fight. 
What would become of the farm and 
garden crops of France if men were not 
kept to work them? Our garden and field 
crops must be kept going, or what is to 
become of the people and the Army?—W. 

CratSBgus Oarrlerei.—The number of 
species and varieties of Crataegus in culti¬ 
vation in the British Isles is now so large 
that it is very difficult for the amateur to 
select one or two for a small garden and 
to be sure of securing really ornamental 
kinds. No mistake, however, can be made 
in obtaining the tree under notice, for it 
is one of the best. Of hybrid origin it is, 
when mature, nearly 20 feet high, with a 
good-sized head clothed with handsome, 
dark-green leaves, which remain on the 
tree until late November. The white 
flowers are produced in good-sized heads 
ia June, and the orange-red, brown-dotted 
fruits ripen in October, and hang for a 
considerable time. The tree originated in 
France nearly forty years ago, and C. 
mexicana is said to be one parent, but its 
parentage is not definitely known. It is 
very distinct by reason of its dark-green, 
oval leaves, lateness of flowering, the late 
perfection of its fruits, and by its large, 
rounded buds and strong spines, which are 
comparatively few in number. It is a 
really useful kind and should be seen more 
frequently than at present in both private 
and public gardens.—D. 

Centropogon Lucyanus. — The earliest 
blossoms of this are just now expanding 
in the warm greenhouse. Given favour¬ 
able conditions a succession can be 
counted upon for a long time. It is of a 
half shrubby character, the curved, 
tubular-shaped blossoms, of a deep rosy- 
carmine, being borne in clusters at the 
end of the shoots. This Centropogon is of 
rather a loose habit of growth, the main 
shoots arching over in a pleasing and in¬ 
formal manner. Fine flowering speci¬ 
mens may be grown in pots 6 inches or 
7 inches in diameter. A good plan is to 
loop up a few of the principal shoots to an 
upright stake, and allow the minor ones 
to dispose themselves at will. *As a basket 
plant, too, Centropogon Lucyanus is seen 
to considerable advantage, as owing to the 
semi-pendulous nature of its growth the 
flowers are very conspicuous. It can be 
readily struck from cuttings of the 
young-growing shoots in early spring, 
while the old plants may, after flowering, 
be shortened back and grown on for 
another year. A very suitable compost 
may be made up of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a liberal dash of 
sand.—W. T. 

Eplphyllums In bloom.—With the wealth 
of Chrysanthemums we now possess, the 
merits of other plants that bloom at this 
season are apt to be overlooked; still, 
there are many beautiful things that must 
on no account be passed over, and among 
the most prominent of them must certainly 
be included the Eplphyllums, whose blos¬ 
soms are now rapidly expanding. They 
are grown in various ways, but usually as 
little round-headed plants on clear stems 
a foot or more high. To obtain this they 


are grafted on to Pereskia aculeata, with 
which a union is soon effected. The 
Pereskia, too, is sometimes employed in a 
different manner by training it up a rafter, 
and when sufficient height is obtained, 
grafting shoots of the various Epiphyllums 
at intervals along its entire length. In 
this wmy they hang down from the stock, 
and when in full flower are highly orna¬ 
mental. Besides this, the Epiphyllums 
can be grown as basket plants, and very 
beautiful, too, they are when treated in 
this manner. In the case of these basket 
plants no grafting is necessary, ns the 
Epiphyllums strike so readily that pieces 
of the branches broken off and stuck into 
the soil of the basket wherever required 
will in nearly every case quickly root. 
When grown in pots, care must be taken 
not to over-water nor to over-pot them, as 
they need but little root-room and are very 
impatient of an excess of moisture. The 
blossoms last some time when separated 
from the plant, so that they are available 
for many purposes where cut flowers are 
required. 

Late October 8tarwort8.—There are not 
many varieties in the Novae Anglke section 
of Starworts, but they are very bright, and 
just now (October 18th) Mrs. Rayner and 
Mrs. Wright are two of the most attrac¬ 
tive. They pay for a bit of good soil, 
individual blooms being larger and deeper 
in colour and the foliage well retained. 
One or two of the late-flowering varieties 
of Amellus, like Framfieldi, make a good, 
foreground to them, and together with a 
few of the late sorts with tiny flowers and 
delicate foliage, like gracillimus and 
Tradeseanti, furnish a beautiful late 
October display—indeed, the best of the 
late Starworts, together with border 
Chrysanthemums, enable one to have as 
bright and varied a display at that time 
as during the height of summer—that is, 
if we are spared too sharp a visitation of 
frost. The ease with wdiich in most 
sections new varieties can be obtained 
from seed seems likely to lead, as in the 
case of other flowers, to “ too many and 
too much alike.” We want something 
really distinct in new sorts, as, for in¬ 
stance, if one could get something of the 
height, vigour, and general habit of puni- 
ceus, with flowers of the same shade as 
those of Mrs. J. F. Raynor. — E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Glila ooronopifolla.—This handsome 
plant is now just commencing to bloom, 
and a group of about -forty plants will 
afford as bright a spectacle as it is possible 
to conceive, even rivalling in their glowing 
scarlet a colony of Lobelia fulgens hard 
by. After having seen it at one of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s shows 1 
determined to procure it, and early in the 
year obtained seed. It is generally classed 
as a biennial, but here it has proved an 
annual. The seeds were sown in heat in 
January, the seedlings pricked out and 
placed in single pots in the conservatory 
in March, and eventually planted out in 
May. With me it grew away well from 
the first, and in August commenced to 
throw up its flower-spikes. These cer¬ 
tainly took time to develop, the first not 
coming into bloom until w r ell on in Septem¬ 
ber. The plants have not been stopped 
since they commenced growth, and some 
are almost 5 feet in height. Possibly 
stopping, which would have resulted in 
several heads of less height being pro¬ 
duced, would have been beneficial, but this 
would probably have delayed their flower¬ 
ing until October. It is an exceptionally 
brilliant plant and provides a splendid dis¬ 
play in the herbaceous border in the early 
autumn. Some of the flower-heads are 
almost a foot in height and nearly 6 inches 
through.— Wyndham Fitzherbert. 
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PEAR MME. TREYVE. 

This Pear, fruits of which we figure to¬ 
day, was raised by a nurseryman named 
Treyve, who first fruited it in 185S and 
named it after his wife. No Pear is, per¬ 
haps, more largely influenced by soil in 
regard to colour than this, for on a deep 
loam bordering on clay the colour of the 
skin remains almost green, while on the 
gravelly soil in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Chiswick the skin 
was quite yellow, with a beautiful red 
flush on the side facing the sun. The 
flesh is white, melting and juicy, and of a 
rich flavour. The only fault it has is that 
it comes into use when so many other 
Pears are in season,, being a September 
variety. It fruits very freely and may be 
growm either on the Pear or on the Quince. 
From some young trees worked on the 
latter we have gathered some very fine ex¬ 
amples. In the colder parts of the couu- 


former on one having an eastern and the 
latter a north aspect. Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots should have a position 
ranging from south-east to south-west, and 
dessert Cherries succeed well on a wall 
facing w ? est, although the fruit w r ill not 
ripen so early as it does when accorded 
a position facing south-east. Where there 
is a considerable area of wall space a por¬ 
tion may be set apart for the cultivation 
of the best Pears as cordons. If a Fig 
tree is desired it should have the warmest 
position available.—A. W. 


IIARDY FRUIT NOTES. 

1 The planting of fruit-trees w'ill now en¬ 
gage the attention of many readers of 
Gardening Illustrated. It is not con¬ 
venient for all to plant in the autumn, but 
those w’ho can should do so, as the trees 
get w'ell established much sooner than 
those planted in spring. All fruit-trees 
must be growm in a w'ell-drained soil if 
! they are to be a success. The ground must 
be trenched at least 20 inches deep, but 


amateur to grow\ Half-standards are the 
next best. 

Pears on the Quince, Apples on the 
Paradise, and Cherries on the Mahaleb, 
grown as bushes and pyramids, may be 
planted 7 feet apart. For training on 
walls both fan-trained and espalier-trained 
! are suitable, and for wire trellises near 
garden paths espalier-trained trees are the 
most suitable. The amateur would be the 
gainer if he purchased nice three-year-old 
trees, as the nurseryman will have laid 
the foundation of the tree for him to w r ork 
on in the future. A very important 
matter is the selection of kinds for differ¬ 
ent districts. G. G. R. 


APPLE COX’S ORANGE IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
Although I have seen and often picked 
and tasted off the trees a few really bright, 
clean specimens of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
up in the further North, it was not till I 
came here that I have been able to grow' 
such Apples myself. Here on the lime- 



Pear Mmc. Treyve . 


try it deserves a wall. The late Mr. 
Barron was very fond of tills Pear; in fact, 
he preferred it to all the other Pears of 
its season. Pears have their likes and 
dislikes as regards soil, and this must 
nlw T ays be borne in mind when planting the 
one under notice. T. 


Planting fruit trees.—For the open 
garden, bush or pyramidal-trained trees 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, Kentish Red and 
Morello Cherries may be planted from 
9 feet to 12 feet apart, according to space 
at command. The trees are best planted 
in single lines on either side of the foot¬ 
paths. Arranged in this w r ay they form 
an ornament in the garden, and leave the | 
quarters clear for vegetable crops. For 
the time being the space between the trees 
may be occupied by a single Currant or 1 
Gooseberry bush. In small gardens Apples 
and Pears can be very successfully 
grown as espaliers in borders by the side 
of walks. Neither Plums nor the varieties 
of Cherries named are adapted for this 1 
method of training, and should in this 
case be grown and trained on a wall, the 
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the sub-soil must not be brought to the 
| top. Leave it below and loosen it. If the 
ground is now r Grass and it is desired to 
retain it so after the trees are planted, 
the position for each one must be well pre¬ 
pared. Each tree should have a plot of 
soil 5 feet across quite free from Grass. 

! First, take off the turf, then the soil to a 
depth of 1 foot, and place both on one 
side; fork up the sub-soil, leaving it below r ; 
put in next the turves and chop them up, 
then several inches of the removed top 
soil. The position will now' be ready for 
planting. Drive in a stake in the centre, 
put in the fruit-tree, spreading out its 
roots evenly, and then cover them with 
soil 4 inches deep. Temporarily fasten 
the main stem of the tree to the stake so 
that, while being supported, the roots will 
settle down as the soil does. A mulch of 
littery manure 4 inches thick should be 
placed on the soil to protect the roots from 
frost. These hints have reference, chiefly, 
to bushes, pyramids, and standards of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. In 
the open quarters bushes and pyramids are 
| the most serviceable form of tree for an 


stone the soil is sw’eet and warm, and one 
standard tree has given me several stones 
of w r ell-matured Cox’s. I pared the sods 
off round the roots w’hen I came, top- 
dressed with sweepings from a poultry- 
house, added marl-sand, thinned out the 
branches, and the result has been most 
satisfactory; in fact, the late occupier of 
this walled-in garden said they w'ere 
“ twflee the size ” she ever had them. I 
may add, this particular tree has a graft 
of Lord Grosvenor upon it. This has also 
been a success. Rigorous thinning of the 
Apples did the trick. My younger trees 
(nearly tw r o years planted) had a serious 
setback this late spring and early summer 
from fly and drought, but I am glad to say 
the rains which came in mid-summer 
have enabled the trees to overcome the 
earlier setback. My only regret is that 
miners in khaki “ borrowed ” my thinned- 
out specimens off these younger trees, but 
my patriotism suffices to forgive them. 
We have done it ourselves when younger! 

Generally speaking, the Apple crops in 
this rural district are bounteous. Apples 
have been planted widely and in every 
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garden, almost without exception, I have 
met with highly-finished fruits, the colour 
especially being well developed. Natur¬ 
ally, I ask for the results of their experi¬ 
ence ns regards flavour, and lying before 
me are five beautiful specimens of Court 
of Wick, two showing “ the fine clear 
orange with a somewhat carmine cheek ” 
mentioned by Hogg. 

It has been an unusual experience to 
have been born and bred in, left (for a 
period in the Navy ns chaplain), and then 
returned to “The Garden of Northumber¬ 
land,” i.e., Hexham district, and to have 
been brought so much into contact with 
Apples and fruit through our four 
Northern Fruit Congresses, and then, to 
crown it all, to be placed down in this 
“ Garden of Yorkshire,” clear of the smoke 
of the West Hiding on the one hand and 
the winds of the bleak East Coast on the 
other. 

When I came here there was only a 
house, newly built, and 1J acres of garden 
to lay out, clean, and plant. On a slope 
of 25 feet dipping down in front of the 
house I have a simple but effective rock 
garden—Erinus alpinus luxuriates, what 
a gem it is. In this time of war, blood¬ 
shed, and destruction what a solace 
gardening is. J. B. H. 

Farnham Vicarage, Knaresborough, 

Yorks, 


OLD VARIETIES OF FRUIT IN OUT- 
OF-THE-WAY GARDENS. 

In the many cottage gardens of our 
English villages, especially in the fruit¬ 
growing counties, one often comes across 
varieties of fruit—mostly in Apples, less 
in Plums, and possibly still less in Pears 
—unknown to commerce. In the majority 
of cases these are doubtless inferior to 
catalogued sorts, but there are exceptions 
like Royal Reinette, the Sussex Apple, 
that has few superiors as a cooking fruit 
during the early months of the year. 
There is no doubt that many of the old, 
as well as the newer sorts, have been 
found in out-of-the-way gardens and 
introduced to commerce often under 
different names. There is an excellent 
dessert Apple in a cottage garden here, 
quite a stranger to me, that is at its best 
for a couple of months after Christmas. 
It is a handsome conical fruit of over 
average size, yellow-fleshed, with a 
touch of Ribston flavour. A remarkable 
sight in the way of Apples is furnished in 
a cottage garden close by in the shape of 
a big old standard tree that is bearing 
very nearly in equal proportions crops of 
Winter Hawthornden and Norfolk Beefing. 
Those familiar with the appearance of the 
two Apples will realise that the contrast 
in the two halves of the tree is very 
marked. 

I have thought that the difficulty in fix¬ 
ing the name of fruit from old standard 
Plums is often due to the fact that one 
gets them respectively from trees W’ell 
done and also very much neglected. I 
have an old Kirke’s in my little garden, 
the fruit of which was almost unrecog¬ 
nisable four years ago, but the tree has 
produced some typical fruit this year, the 
result of thinning out and liberal root 
treatment. Similar treatment has also 
greatly benefited a big old standard of 
Woolston Black, a variety that has been 
superseded by others, but which is excel¬ 
lent eating if allowed to hang until the 
fruit is a bit shrivelled. I have never 
come across anything in old standard Pear 
trees so good as our best-known garden 
sorts. In the majority of cases preference 
seems to have been given to early kinds 
like Catherine, Chisel, Bergamotte, and 
Windsor, stewing sorts like Beurrd 


Capiaumont, and Catillac, and occasion¬ 
ally a sort more remarkable for singu¬ 
larity than quality like Sanguinole. This 
preference for early sorts was doubtless 
partly owing to the fact that they could 
be disposed of quickly and did not require 
storing. Only trifling sums are obtained 
for them except in the case of Windsor, 
which returns a fair price for good 
samples put on the market before the 
mealiness is in evidence. It is good to 
see an occasional tree of the Apple-shaped 
Quince bearing freely. There is nothing 
in the way of preserves quite up to the 
standard of well-made Quince marmalade. 
Tlje above is the most reliable sort, being 
of better quality than the Pear-shaped, 
and much more productive than that 
known as Portugal. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND JREPLIES. 

Pruning. —W 7 here there is much pruning 
to be done and labour scarce a start may 
be made by getting Red and Black 
Currants and Gooseberries pruned forth¬ 
with. Though this will necessitate the 
temporary removal of the nets placed over 
•the bushes to protect the buds from small 
birds, the pruning will be accomplished 
more quickly, and with greater comfort, 
than if it is deferred until the days be¬ 
come shorter and the weather colder. The 
ground can then be manured, pointed 
over, and the nets replaced, when all will 
be safe until the spring. Well-ripened 
shoots of both Currants and Gooseberries 
in variety should first be cut from the 
bushes, labelled, tied in bundles, and 
heeled in under a north wall, and made 
into cuttings on a wet day. By propa¬ 
gating a few dozen in this way there are 
then always plants available for making 
good any losses. Red Currants have all 
side shoots cut back to two or three buds, 
and those at the tip, or leaders, are left 
3 inches to 4 inches in length. Well- 
placed shoots are left and shortened to 
half their length when needed for supply¬ 
ing losses in the way of branches, or for 
superseding any that are becoming worn 
out. Suckers are rigorously suppressed, 
not by cutting but by digging down and 
severing them at the point where they 
originate, as Red Currants should always 
have clean stems not less than 9 inches 
or 12 inches in height. Black Currants, 
on the contrary, require no spurring or 
tipping, but a judicious thinning, getting 
rid as far as possible of the older wood 
each year to encourage the production of 
vigorous annual growths in its stead. 
Gooseberries receive the same treatment 
as Red Currants with the exception of 
bushes of the early varieties, from which 
fruit is required to be picked green. In 
this case some of the shoots are merely 
tipped, while others are spurred back.— 
G. P. K. 

Apples specked (J .).—The best antidote for 
specked fruit is to spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture as soon as the fruit is set, and four or 
five times afterwarde, timing the final spray¬ 
ing to take place some five or six weeks before 
the fruit is ready for gathering. It would also 
be wise to spray with caustic alkali solution 
in December. Both the solutions must be ap¬ 
plied in the form of a fine spray, either with a 
Byringe or garden-engine, each of which should 
be fitted with proper spraying nozzles, which 
you can purchase from any horticultural 
sundriesman. Care must be taken to wear 
old clothes and stout leather or india-rubber 
gloves when applying the alkali wash, on ac¬ 
count of its caustic nature. 

Grape room.—It is always advisable to get 
this prepared in advance of the time it will be 
required, as all trace of moisture arising from 
the filling of the bottles and the accidental 
spilling of water on the floors dries up. and 
the atmosphere, as a result, is more suitable 
for the well-being of the Grapes when they 
come to be bottled. To prevent water 
evaporating from the bottles the mouths for 
the time being can be plugged either with 
I Moss or cotton wool. Charcoal placed in the 
I water will keep it sweet and wholesome. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS- 

IRIS GATESI. 

This is the largest-flowered Iris known. 
It has occasionally been condemned as not 
being sufficiently showy, but for delicate 
beauty it would be difficult to name any 
flower that can compare with one of its 
perfect blossoms. Its markings and 
colours are indescribable. The standards 
of a well-grown bloom are 7 inches in 
length and 5 inches broad, while the falls 
are often almost as much in breadth. This 
Iris is a native of Armenia, and its culture 
in this country is not unattended wdth 
difficulties, which, however, have been 
more or less surmounted by growers who 
have provided for its requirements. One 
requisite is that this Iris, should have a 
period of perfect rest in the summer, 
during which time no moisture from above 
or below should be allowed to tempt it to 
break its slumber. A late successful 
cultivator of these flowers, resident in the 
Isle of Wight, hit upon the expedient of 
laying down paving-stones and planting 
the Irises in a raised bed a foot deep 
formed above the stones, the rising mois¬ 
ture thus being cut off from the rhizomes 
by the stones, while a frame placed over 
the bed prevented the descent of rain or 
dew from above. In addition to this the 
soil was removed between the individual 
plants, thus leaving each on a little hillock 
and allowing the sun to bake the roots as 
well as the leafage. In Hie autumn the 
soil was replaced, the lights taken off, and 
the rains allowed to start the Irises into 
growth. Anyone desirous of growing the 
Cushion Irises to the best advantage can¬ 
not do better than follow the above 
method. Wyndham Fitzherbebt. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Hardy Gladioli. —I was surprised to see 
that Gladiolus byzantinus is in some 
places uncertain. With me it grows like a 
weed, a single bulb increasing with no 
more attention than the removal of weeds 
into a good-sized clump in the course of 
two or three years. It is, however, the 
only member of the family that is reliable 
with me—that is to say, as regards the 
power to withstand our uncertain winter 
climate. I have tried the Bride, Rosy 
Gem, and some other half-dozen kinds, but 
it always ended the same way—a loss of 
vitality, which reduced their decorative 
power to impotence. I live twenty miles 
south of London, and have a light soil to 
deal with, and yet I cannot get these 
Gladioli to flourish permanently. It is ex¬ 
cess of moisture in combination with ex¬ 
treme cold that cripples. Much, I should 
say, depends on altitude. W T ith me the 
water is at times within a foot of the 
surface, but where the drainage is very 
free and a nice sheltered position near 
evergreens can be had, there should be a 
fair prospect of success. Covering with 
Fern or litter can, of course, be done, but 
we have such a wealth of beautiful things 
that are well able to bear the climatic 
changes of this country that it is hardly 
worth while to trouble much with such as 
need protection in very cold weather. 
That beautiful variety The Bride is admir¬ 
able grown under glass and in pots or 
planted out in frames or in a cool-house 
yields a rich reward for labour expended, 
but only in very favoured districts can it 
be relied on in the open ground. 

Campanula persicifolia.— The various 
forms of the Peach-leaved Bellflower are 
very ornamental, and I suppose that most 
hardy flower growers would wish to have 
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them in good condition. Unfortunately, 
in the majority of soils they have not the 
persistent vigour which distinguishes 
many members of the family. This is 
especially the case with the double w*hite 
form, which is a gem among hardy flowers 
and very effective when in lusty vigour. 
The mere fact of this Bellflower being so 


impressive is its undoing. The mass of 
double blossoms is out of proportion to the 
strength of the foliage, and probably root 
formation. A great show of bloom is fol¬ 
lowed by partial exhaustion, which in the 
case of a nice, free, fat loam may not 
cause much injury; but where the soil is 
light there will in a dry time be a serious 
loss of vitality unless, by means of water¬ 


ing and feeding, this crippling influence is 
counteracted. The single forms suffer in 
much the same way, and in my light soil 
they cannot be relied on after the second 
year. They are best treated as biennials, 
and, as they seed freely and germinate 
with freedom, it is an easy matter to keep 
up a stock of young, thrifty plants. 


Autumn Crocuses in the Grass.— The 
fact that the majority of these demand no 
cultural skill recommends them to the 
owners of gardens of considerable extent 
who wish to avoid as much as possible the 
time and labour involved in periodical 
transplanting. They flourish in poor soils 
and in positions where the majority of 
flowering bulbs would fail. They have 


one defect—the foliage does not come up 
with the bloom, and there is, therefore, 
nothing to support them against heavy 
rains, which frequently beat them down 
and spoil them. The true place for them 
is in the Grass, where they are in a great 
measure supported by the encircling 
foliage, which also by its verdure enhances 
the beauty of the flow T ers. 

Saxtfraga L. C. Godseff is one of those 
hybrid forms which are evidently the ad¬ 
vance squad of a big army of beautiful 
varieties on which growers will have to 
depend for novel features when there are 
no more species to import from foreign 
lands. It is said to be a cross between 
Burseriana and sancta, and, apparently, 
is more robust than the former and not so 
free of growth as the latter. It certainly 
needs good culture. J. Cornhill. 


REED GRASS (SPARTINA 
POLYSTACHTA). 

Hating most variegations as I do, I have 
been forced to admire this tall Grass. It 
is very graceful, with yellowish variega¬ 
tion and of tall habit. It is a free 
grower and gives a fine group of foliage in 
the mixed border. We found it in the 
nursery of Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, 
who give some attention to beautiful 
hardy Grasses. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The late planting of bulbs.—I kept a 
record last autumn of the bulbs I planted 
on various dates, and was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find that there was very little 
difference in the period of flowering. This 
was particularly noticeable with Tulips, 
Narcissi, and Scillas. Some of these I had 
sent me by the end of September, others 
in the middle of October, some at the end 
of October, and at various dates in Novem¬ 
ber. In some instances I was unable to 
plant the late-flow 7 ering Tulips until the 
first week in December. My records show 
that the bulbs planted first, although show¬ 
ing a little earlier, came into bloom only 
a few days before the late-planted bulbs: 
in fact, in some instances the early and 
late planted bulbs flowered at the same 
time. This goes to show that one may 
plant late with a certainty of/getting a 
show of bloom. In some gardens people 
are loth to disturb their flower borders, 
especially in a mild autumn like the pre¬ 
sent, when Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Antirrhinums, Gaillardias, and Roses are 
still giving of their best, and the excuse is 
sometimes put forward that it is too late 
to plant bulbs after about the middle of 
November. Few people have been hit 
harder by the war than the bulb dealers 
in England, and therefore if these lines 
should meet the eye of anyone still in 
doubt, and who can afford to indulge in 
these spring flowers, may I ask him not to 
let the question of late planting prevent 
him sending on his order. I should not 
hesitate to plant right up to the middle of 
December if outside conditions favoured 
and I was unable to do so before then. * I 
think most people will be a little later this 
autumn in preparing the ground con¬ 
sequent on this lingering summer, but 
there is no fear that bulbs will be any the 
w 7 orse for being kept out of the ground a 
little longer than usual.— Derby. 

Woundwort (Stachys lanata).—Judging 
from the inquiries as to Its name by 
visitors to these gardens, this does not 
seem to be generally known. Its chief 
attraction consists in its downy leaves, the 
shape of which has given rise- to its local 
name of “ Lamb’s-lug.” The name suits 
it perfectly, for the foliage is exactly like 
the ear of a lamb. S. lanata is of some 
use as an edging plant* and I remember 



The Beed Grass (Spartina pohjstachya). 
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having seen it very effectively employed 
in this way round a large bed of 
Kniphoflas at Llangedwyn, near Oswestry, 
in Wales, some years ago. The plant 
throws up a flower-spike about 18 inches 
in height, with a rather woody, woolly 
stem. The blooms are of a dingy purple 
shade, but, as a rule, the flower-spikes 
are suppressed. Here it reproduces itself 
freely by self-sown seeds.— W. McGuffoo, 
Balmae. 

Acanthus mollis. — When well grown 
there are few subjects that have a nobler 
expression of form. More often than not 
the Acanthus is grown in the mixed shrub¬ 
bery. In such a position the Acanthus 
has no chance of showing its true 
character. No flower-spikes are thrown 
up, and its gracefully-curving, deeply-cut 
leaves, which first gave the Greek sculp¬ 
tors the idea of the Corinthian capital, 
are mere parodies of what they would be 
under more favourable conditions. Such 
plants should be given a position where 
they may attain their noblest dimensions. 
The Acanthus needs a deep and rich 
root-run, 3 feet being none too great a 
depth if it is to assume its fullest pro¬ 
portions. Sites are often available at the 
edge of a lawn or in the wild garden, and 
in such situations, if given deep, rich 
soil at planting time, the Acanthus soon 
forms an imposing clump. Though a 
sunny position is usually advocated for the 
Acanthus there are instances in Devon 
where it grows very vigorously and 
flowers freely in partial shade.— Wynd- 

HAU FlTZHERBERT. 

The white Monkshood.— Aconitums, or 
Monkshoods, have never become so popu¬ 
lar as the Larkspurs, but the late-flower¬ 
ing forms have a value all their own. They 
look exceedingly well in an autumn border, 
their tall spikes towering among the com¬ 
posite flowers, and supply a welcome 
variety from these. Possibly the deep 
blue Aconitum Napellus is as good as any, 
though the variety bicolor is striking with 
its blue and white flowers. The white 
variety, A. Napellus album, is not much 
seen, though a very good plant indeed. It 
varies, and a good form is desirable. 
There is a very fine one in the Glasgow 
parks, this one having been at Rouken 
Glen before it came into the possession of 
the Corporation. At Rouken Glen in the 
old walled garden there are some very 
good plants of this white Monkshood.— 
S. A. 

Hardy edging plants. —We want frequent 
changes—at least, some of ua do. Years ago 
I have seen beds edged with the grey Mouee- 
ear Chickweed (Cerastium tomentosum). Then 
we used various Houseleeks eet up on mounds 
of mud, and that served for a time. Then we 
went in for colour again of various shades 
in bands. Golden Feather was popular for a 
time, and, so long as foliage was popular, we 
used various grey edging plants, and when we 
wanted oolour there were Alternantheras and 
Coleus in variety and glaucous tints in Eche- 
verias and Sedums. Gold and silver Thymes 
were effectively used in some gardens. In 
short, those who want frequent changes may 
find plenty of dwarf interesting hardy plants 
suitable for the work. In the present rage for 
gardening permanence is not much considered. 
—E. II. 

Pentstemons from cuttings and seed.— The 
ease with which Pentstemons can be raised 
from seed sown in spring in heat is possibly 
the reason why so few take the trouble to pro¬ 
pagate from cuttings in the autumn, but for 
early flowering the cuttings beat the seedlings. 
Even at this date a good many cuttings coifld 
be found on plants still remaining in the 
borders, and from these a stock could be got 
together. I have taken cuttings as late as 
November— Townsman. 

Senecio saracenius. — Although, perhaps, 
more suited for the margin of a pond or for 
planting in moist ground on the outskirts of 
the garden, this robust Groundsel may be 
used effectively in large borders. Here it is at 
home associated with Lythrums, Rudbeckias. 
Epilobiums, Funkios, and similar rather 
coarse-growing subjects. Rising to a height of 
from 4 feet to 5 feet, its flowers are freely 
produced. I have been told that 8. sara¬ 
cenius is to be found wild in some parte of 
England.—W. McG. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


DRIED FRUITS SPOILED BY SUGAR. 
The dried fruits of the eastern world are 
now becoming an important part in our 
food, and very useful, pleasant, and good 
they are. But some of them, we fear, are 
spoiled in some degree by being coated 
with manufactured sugar or other ob¬ 
jectionable substance. Such coating neces¬ 
sarily destroys the natural flavour of the 
fruit and in itself is no advantage. It is 
much better to have the fruit as nearly 
as possible in Its natural condition—simply 
dried for transit. The Prune, for in¬ 
stil nee, is one of the most wholesome frnits 
we can have for winter use, but if coated 
with sugar it becomes quite a different 
thing. Of course, all dried imported 
fruits should be carefully steeped in water 
and washed before being used at all, and 
dried by being spread on a cloth. The 
Date is often sold quite saturated with a 
sugary preparation which is supposed to 
help the sale, but it robs the Date of that 
characteristic taste which the Date-lover 
knows, and makes the fruit far less whole¬ 
some. The Fig also is often entirely 
spoiled.by a thick coating of sugar. It is 
well to select Figs that have been pre¬ 
pared for export in the simplest possible 
way. Some of the best and finest Figs are 
systematically spoiled by the sugar used 
in preserving and packing them. The 
little Italian Fig and, perhaps, the little 
black Fig from California suffer least in 
this respect. The Italian Fig is regarded 
as a cheap Fig and receives comparatively 
little packing. In one respect this in an 
advantage, ns it misses the sugar pre¬ 
servatives which the boxed Figs receive. 
Owing, however, to the inferior manner 
of packing, this cheap Italian Fig requires 
more care in washing and handling. The 
black Californian Fig is not often seen in 
our stores or markets, but it is worth 
getting when available, and as its seeds 
are very soft it can be eaten by many 
people to whom the - ordinary Fig is 
troublesome. Rightly used, these dried 
fruits,' free from manufactured sugar, are 
extremely valuable. Owing to the war 
and conditions In the East the supply this 
winter is likely to be scanty and prices 
high. 


CELERIAC. 

Tins excellent vegetable is now in season 
and-should be made the most of by nil 
who can grow It in their gardens. It is 
much simpler and easier to grow than the 
ordinary Celery, which must be banked 
up with great labour, and it Is quite as 
good cooked and excellent also in soups or 
specially prepared In casserole with other 
vegetables. 

Celeriae has not been grown to the ex¬ 
tent it deserves, probably owing to in¬ 
different cooking, as many fine rows from 
which a few roots only were used have, to 
my knowledge, had to be thrown away. 
But it is gradually becoming better known 
and more generally used, and will pro¬ 
bably be much sought after in time. All 
that is necessary for its successful cultiva¬ 
tion is a plot of deeply-dug ground turned 
up and well exposed during the winter, 
adding a liberal dressing of manure which 
assists in conserving moisture in times of 
drought, as well as supporting the plants. 
The seeds should be sown in March in a 
warm greenhouse, the seedlings grown on 
like Celery, and os they become large 
enough pricked out a few inches apart in 
cool frames, transferring them to the open 
ground, which lias previously been forked 
over, about the middle of May, when they 


should be planted 18 inches apart each way 
and during periods of drought abundantly 
supplied with water. It is frequently ad¬ 
vised by some growers to take it up and 
store in frost-proof shelters during the 
winter, and although this may be good 
advice in some parts of the country I have 
never found it necessary and my experi¬ 
ence is not limited to the south. I have 
invariably found that during the moist 
conditions prevailing in late autumn it de¬ 
velops rapidly, therefore to store early is 
a loss. E. 


CARROTS IN COOKERY. 

As often served on our tables Carrots are 
things to avoid, and the Daily Mail's 
improvement of the Carrot to a 4 feet 
stick gives little hope for the future of the 
Carrot on the British table. The right 
way with the Carrot is quite the opposite. 
Grow the small, nutty roots of the Paris 
market, and grow them in the way they 
should be grown. Sow more frequently in 
the right soil. A few French recipes may 
help those who have the right size and 
sort of roots at hand. 

Carottbs a la flahandb.— Coupez-lee en rond 
©t faites-les blanchir cinq minutes: mettez-le« 
dans un© casserole avec beurre, bouillon et 
un peu d© sucre; faites cuire et rAduire; 
ajoutez un moroeau de beurre, fines her bee, 
une cuiller6e de jus, faites fair© un bouillon 
et serves garni de croutons frits. 

Carottbs a la poulette.— Ratiraez et ooupez-lee 
par tranches; mettez-les A cuire A l'eau bouil- 
lante, eel, beurre ou graisse de volaille; quand 
elles seront cuites, 6gouttez; mettez un mor* 
oeau de beurre dans une casserole avec deux 
cuiller£es de farine, que vous m€lez avec le 
beurre; assaisonnez et mouillez avec du bouil¬ 
lon ou de l'eau, et liez avec une liason de 
jaunes d'oeufs et un peu de sucre. 

Carottes aux fines herbes.— Faites cuire 
ooinme lee pr£c6dentes; mettez un moroeau de 
beurre dans une casserole avec deux cuil- 
ler6ee de farine; faites un roux et ajoutez 
pereil hach6; assaisonnez; mouillez avec jus 
ou bouillon; laissez un peu bouillir votre 
sauce; ajoutez vos carottes, un jua de citron 
et eervez. 

Carottes bn ragoot.— Ratiseez et lavez vos 
carottes, mettez-les blanchir A l'eau bouil- 
lante; coupez-les en filets; passez-lee au feu 
avec un morceau de beurre, eel, poivre, pereil 
hach6; faites-lee cuire et mouillez avec du lait; 
uand la cuisson eat faite, liez de jaunes 
’oeufe, et servez. 

Carottes a la maitrb d’hotbl.—T ournez-les en 

P etits bouchons, et faites-les cuire dans de 
eau avec du eel et du beurre. Mettez dans 
une casserole du beurre, pereil, et ciboules 
hach6s, eel et groa poivre, mettex-y vos 
carottes bien 6goutt4es, eautez-les et serve*.— 
L’Art du Bien Manger. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Ulrvt 8avoy.— Turning in after the 
bulk of the Cabbages is over, the Early 
Ulm Savoy is a variety worthy of atten¬ 
tion. It is small, but it can be planted 
very closely, the usual distance allowed 
being 12 inches between lines and plants. 
The heads are very firm, and It will be 
found that the yield from a given space is 
equal to that of larger Savoys. A 
further recommendation is that the strong 
flavour of, for instance, Drumhead, is less 
pronounced in Early Ulm, and for this 
reason it is appreciated by those to whom 
the larger and more fully-flavoured sorts 
are objectionable.— Kirk. 

Preserved foods. —Food reformers should 
be on their guard against preserved foods 
of any sort. They are mostly sent to us 
in the form of rabbit and other flesh foods 
which should never be preserved at all, as 
in that form they are a source of disease. 
No food reformer should have anything of 
the sort in his house. Now an attempt is 
being made to carry out the same sort of 
thing with garden produce. In a country 
paper there is a recipe for- pickling the 
Apple, one of our best fruits, with the 
addition of vinegar, onions, and salt. A 
more ignoble use could not be made of one 
of the best sources of pleasant and whole¬ 
some food. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SYMPLOCOS CRATiEGOIDES. 

Tins little-known shrub is related to 
Styrax, and is widely distributed in the 
Himalaya, China, and Japan. Of the 
several species which have been tried in 
the outdoor garden, it is the hardiest, 
though its degree of hardiness depends 
largely on the neighbourhood from which 
it has been introduced. For the south of 
England, Ireland, and parts of the West 
Country, there would appear to be no 


while it is seen here as a small bush, 
travellers report it as growing to a height 
of quite 30 feet. Numerous species of 
Symplocos are known, but the majority are 
tropical plants. A few are esteemed on 
account of their economic properties, for 
an infusion of the leaves of certain kinds 
has medicinal properties, while a dye is 
obtained from the bark of others. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Purple-flowered Broom (Cytisus pur- 
pureus). — In addition to being one of the 
most beautiful of the dwarf Brooms, this 


suits are obtained by cutting out the old 
shoots as soon as the flowers fade, thus 
securing a renewal of young wood each 
year. Seeds form the most satisfactory 
means of increase, and It is wise to raise 
young plants occasionally, for it is not a 
vorv long-lived species under cultivation. 
—D. 

Escallonia floribunda.— Although this 
shrub can only be grown successfully 
against walls even in the southern 
counties, It is well worth remembering 
when an out-of-the-common wall plant is 



reason why it should not be generally 
grown, but it is doubtful whether it can 
be safely recommended for the colder 
parts of the country. The plant from 
which the accompanying illustration was 
prepared is growing in Mrs. Chambers’ 
interesting garden at Ilaslemere, where, 
during May, it produced a fine effect. As 
may be seen from the picture, the tiny 
whitish blossoms are borne in small 
clusters from the leaf-axils, and, though 
small, are in sufficiently large numbers to 
make the bush attractive. It varies to 
some considerable extent in habit, for 
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is also ohc of the most distinct, for, ih 
addition to the peculiar colour of its 
flowers, it is different in habit from most 
other Brooms. Found wild in many parts 
of Central and South-eastern Europe, it is 
a very old garden plant here, though, 
strange to say, it was comparatively rare 
twenty years ago. Rarely exceeding 
IJ feet in height, it has graceful, arching 
branches, which are renewed each year , 
from the root-stock, and spread into a j 
wide mass. The purple flowers are borne 1 
from axillary buds all along the shoots j 
during May. The most satisfactory re- ' 


wanted. A native of S. America, it was 
introduced in 1827, but never appears to 
have become common, probably owing to 
its tenderness. In South America it some¬ 
times attains the dimensions of a small 
tree, but grown against walls ' in this 
country it is usually below 12 feet In 
height. Its evergreen leaves are of a rich 
dark shade. The white flowers are each 
about \ inch across and produced in large 
terminal panicles 8 inches or 9 inches long 
during late August and September. When 
selecting a position preference should be 
given to a place with a south or west ex- 
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posure, whilst rather light, loamy soil Is 
suitable.—D. 

Eucryphia cordifolla.—Mr. E. H. Wal¬ 
pole, in sending a photo of Eucryphia 
cordifolia, says :—" The shrub is about six 
or seven years old. It is planted on 
sloping ground facing about south-west, 
and is well protected from the north and 
east. It is now about 7 feet high. It never 
flowered till last year, when about three 
blossoms made their appearance. This 
year it has flowered profusely. While not 
so showy as E. pinnatifolia, it is a very 
fine shrub, and has the advantage of 
being evergreen. The flowers are smaller, 
but I think neater, and of a purer white; 
at any rate they are very effective against 
the glossy dark green foliage, and as the 
blooms begin to show about the same time 
as the flowers of E. pinnatifolia begin to 
fall it is a very welcome addition to the 
autumn flowering shrubs ."—Irish Garden¬ 
ing. 

Hardiness of the Indian Cedar (Cedrus 
Deodara).—In sheltered places near the 
south or south-west coast this Cedar is 
hardy enough, but on the east coast or 
further inland the young shoots are cut by 
cold frosty winds and die back. I had a 
lot of handsome trees severely injured in 
Norfolk many years ago, but after being 
pruned back they broke into growth again, 
but as they rose above the sheltering belt 
of shrubs the cold winds stayed all pro¬ 
gress, and the trees had to be removed. 
Cedrus atlantica took their place; this 
was hardier. The Cedar of Lebanon is 
perfectly hardy in all positions. Nothing 
is more disappointing than to find after 
incurring the expense of planting trees 
that they are failures either from the 
nature of the soil or climate. The soil, of 
course, we can improve, but the climate 
we must put up with—E. H. 

The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus race- 
mosus).—Although the Snowberry cannot be 
classed among the choicer shrubs, and 
although its habit is somewhat straggling and 
ungainly, yet in some positions it is not with¬ 
out value. In some seasons its ripening 
foliage is not unattractive, and contrasts well 
with the white waxy berries; but as birds 
soon strip these off the effect is fleeting. For 
planting in poor ground where nothing else 
succeeds S. racemosus can be recommended. 
The less-known S. vulgaris, with clusters of 
purple fruit, makes a good companion to S. 
racemosus.— Kirk. 


THE PHOTINIAS. 

The accompanying illustration of Pliotinla 
villosa directs attention to a small family 
of trees and shrubs belonging to Rosace®, 
of which three species are sometimes 
grown in the outdoor garden, although 
neither is very common. One of these, 

P. Davidsonl® is quite a new species 
and is described as an evergreen 20 feet to 
45 feet high. It is found wild in Western 
Hupeh, China, and was introduced by Mr. 
E. II. Wilson early in the present.century. 
It bears a resemblance to the better-known 
P. serrulata; Mr. Bean, in "Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles," says 
that it can be distinguished from that 
species by its shorter-stalked leaves and 
downy inflorescence, and by its smaller 
fruit and flowers. 

P. serrulata is a fairly well-known 
shrub or small tree, especially in the 
southern counties, for in various gardens 
it forms one of the most effective ever¬ 
greens. It is, however, rather tender and 
is liable to injury from severe frost, 
especially when the points of the shoots 
have not become very well ripened. Form¬ 
ing a small tree or large bush up to 40 feet 
high, it is recognised by its thick, leathery 
leaves, with regularly-toothed margins, 
and by its large heads of white flowers, 
which appear about May and are followed 
by red fruit. Many of the older leaves fall 
in spring, and before falling they assume 
a vivid red hue. The young leaves are 


also reddish during development. In the 
south it is very good as an isolated speci¬ 
men, where it thrives in any good garden 
soil. It was introduced from China over 
a century ago. 

P. villosa (syn. Pourthiaea villosa), the 
subject of our illustration, is a very 
different plant from the other two, for it 
is deciduous. It usually forms a small 
tree or shrub 10 feet to 15 feet high, and 
bears rather small heads of white flowers 
in May. The leaves take on a bright red 
hue in autumn, two or three weeks before 
they fall. It is a native of China, Japan, 
and Corea, and is quite hardy. Similar 
conditions to those required by Pyrus 
floribunda suit it. D. 


ROSES. 

CRIMSON ROSES OF GOOD FORM. 
Will you be good enough to tell me what you 
consider the beet crimson-red Roses — either 
scarlet-crimson, dark crimson, bright crimson, 
or deep carmine-crimson, etc.? I am trying 
to get varieties that will produce full, very 
large blooms of really fine form and sub¬ 
stance. I do not want Camellia-shaped flowers. 
—Rosamant, Sutton Coldfield. '■ 

[The crimson-red Roses of the type you 
desire are very few in number, many of 
the finest reds in point of colour being 
deficient Either of form or substance. The 
H.T. class is particularly w*eak in good 
reds, and it is to the H.P. section you 
will have to mainly go to supply your 
wants. The Rose which will most nearly 
approach your ideal would be 

George Dickson, which, although styled 
an H.T., is quite as much an H.P. as is 
nugh Dickson. When good-the blooms of 
George Dickson are marvellous in all re¬ 
spects; large, very solid, and perfect in 
form, with high - pointed centre and 
evenly-arranged petals. It is a very dark, 
velvety - crimson in colour, the petals 
heavily veined with deep maroon. It is a 
tall grower, like Hugh Dickson, and is 
fairly free blooming. Many of the 
blooms come with a hollow centre, but, 
taking the year through, enough really 
good flowers are produced to make the 
variety worth growing. The blossoms are 
very highly scented. As an exhibition 
Rose George Dickson is unsurpassed, but 
as a garden Rose it is of no use whatever. 

Hugh Dickson (H.P.) is indispensable 
to exhibitors. It has a fine semi-climbing 
habit and is fairly free-flowering. The, 
flowers are finely formed, bright scarlet- 
crimson in colour and highly perfumed, 
equally as lovely in the garden as on the 
show board. 

J. B. Clark (H.T.) is a glorious Rose, 
the flowers large and of great substance. 
The plant is a rampant grower and will 
flower freely enough under proper treat¬ 
ment. The colour is sometimes a little 
dull, the plum shading on the scarlet- 
crimson base giving that effect. 

Alfred Colomb (H.P.) is one of the 
older H.P.’s, but is still one of the most 
beautiful reds grown. Most of the 
blooms come good with a high-pointed 
centre. Alfred Colomb is in form and 
colour almost identical with Marie 
Baumann, although the growth of the 
latter is quite different and is of little use 
except to exhibitors. 

Charles Lefebvre (H.P.) is of fine 
form. It is a good grower, the deep 
blackish-crimson blooms being very sweet 
scented. This is a fine Rose either for the 
garden or for exhibition. 

Dr. Andry (H.P.) is very bright in 
colour, the blooms generally coming with 
a neat centre, but some are divided and 
irregular in outline. It is a good grower 
and free flowering in the summer, but is 
not much good in the autumn. 

Fisher Holmes (H.P.) is a firm, shapely 


Rose of good colour and habit. It is of 
bushy habit and free flowering. 

Gustave Piganeau is one of the 
grandest H.P.’s, both in colour and form, 
the large, solid blooms being very freely 
produced right through the season. Un¬ 
fortunately it is a poor grower, but given 
liberal treatment it is fairly satisfactory. 

Victor Hugo is an attractive Rose when 
at its best, the black velvety shading on 
the bright crimson being very marked. 
Many of the blooms come bad in form. It 
is well worth growing, however, if only a 
few good blooms are obtained. 

As I have said, few H.T.’s will come up 
to your requirements. 

H. V. Machin is a novelty we have 
hardly had sufficient experience with to 
speak very definitely about its points. 
During the past season I have had some 
glorious blooms, full, of ideal form, and 
carried on stiff stems. It is not a very 
free grower, but every shoot produces a 
flower. It is well worth a trial. 

Augustus Hartman, a Rose of a dis¬ 
tinct brick-red colour, has been shown 
well, the flowers, as seen at the exhibition, 
being of good substance and ideal in form. 
With me, however, it has been very dis¬ 
appointing, thin, and poor in colour, so 
that at present I can hardly recommend 
it. 

Hadley, one of America’s latest novel¬ 
ties, is magnificent. The blooms are in 
the way of those of Liberty, with high- 
pointed centre and outward - curving 
guard petals. The rich crimson colour, 
shaded with velvety-black, is charming, 
the strong scent adding to the attractive¬ 
ness. Hadley has one fault, in that the 
colour turns quite " blue ’’ as soon as the 
flowers pass the fully-developed stage. In 

Geoffrey Henslow the orange-crimson 
blooms are substantial, large, and neat in 
form. It has a fairly tall, robust habit, 
but is not very free flowering. 

Mrs. Walter Easlea, If carefully dis¬ 
budded and well grown, will give you tall- 
pointed flowers of great beauty. The 
crimson-carmine colouring is unique. 

Mrs. Muir MacKean gives good firm 
flowers of pointed, globular form and rich 
colouring. The flower-stalks are rather 
weak but the habit Is very good. 

Earl of Gosford is a strong, tall- 
growing Rose bearing very full blooms, the 
clear, dark-crimson colouring being dis¬ 
tinct. 

Laurent Carle is a solid bloom with 
a good pointed centre, but is not gener¬ 
ally considered an exhibition Rose. The 
deep carmine colouring, rich perfume, and 
good strong habit make it a most desir¬ 
able variety. 

George C. Waud Is one of the brightest 
reds we have, quite an orange vermilion. 
It is very full and some of the blooms are 
of first-class form, but, unfortunately, 
many of them are split. 

There is quite a number of red Roses 
of good pointed form, but which are lack¬ 
ing in substance, of which the following 
are the most noteworthy:—Gloire de 
Chedane Guinoisseau (H.P.),- a Rose 
which has won many silver medals as the 
best H.P. in the show; Avoca, one of the 
loveliest things grown; Ulrich Brunner, 
an old favourite; Capt. Hayward, rich in 
colour and fine in form; His Majesty, a 
glorious Rose when at Its .best; C. W. 
Cowan, bright carmine, large flowers, 
free flowering; and Edward Mawley, one 
of the richest daTk-red Roses grown.] 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. n —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
Of ail the lx*t plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s .; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 0th, 1915. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was quite small, not from lack of sup¬ 
porters so much as the difficulty—in some 
instances the impossibility—of exhibitors 
getting their llowers to the exhibition. 
There were, however, several exhibits of 
importance, notably the vegetables from 
Chelsea and the Chrysanthemums from 
Lewisham, both of high merit. Hardy 
Ferns from Edmonton were of more 
thnn ordinary interest, while shrubs, 
Carnations, and winter-flowering Begonias 
were responsible for variety and gaiety. 
The group of Solanum ciliatum from 
Messrs. Felton was of unusual ornament, 
and attracted many. Several Orchid 
groups were on view, and some important 
novelties were staged. 

C HR YS ANTH EM UMS. 

Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 


and Excelsior (bronze) were the best of the 
singles. A big vase of Wiseman and 
Willie Westlake (pink incurved and 
golden-yellow Pompons respectively) was 
distinctly effective. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
Devon, contributed a group of single 
varieties, all, save two, having been raised 
by them. Among the more notable were 
Golden Utility, Crimson Beauty, Devon¬ 
shire Lass (gblden). Captivation and 
Fascination are bronzes, though quite dis¬ 
tinct. 

Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
showed Golden Champion and Edith 
Cavell, both of exhibition size, each receiv¬ 
ing an Award of merit. The last-named 
i§ gold and bronze. Douglas Wells (a fine 
yellow incurved) was excellent. 

Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, 
showed Phyllis Cooper, the finest yellow’ 
single we have seen, the colour a rich 
orange-yellow after the old Jardin des 
Plantes tone. Long stems, short-necked 



Photinia villosa. 


arranged a group of these W’hieh has 
rarely been excelled. Employing stands, 
baskets, and ornamental vases, the finest 
exhibition blooms w’ere staged in their 
dozens, while vases of singles and other 
decorative sorts constituted the margin. 
Set on staging raised but a few' inches 
above the floor, and none of the groups ex¬ 
ceeding 7 feet high, every flower was seen 
to advantage, the praiseworthy attempt to 
produce harmony being the more apparent. 
In this w'ay the crimson and golden varie¬ 
ties had a very telling effect, while a pair 
of giant stands of crimson, fronted by one 
of pure white, wms good by way of con¬ 
trast. Some of the best sorts in this 
notable exhibit were Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
(golden-yellow), Seddie Mason (single 
crimson) Estelle (crimson), Mrs. Edwards 
(pure white), Mrs. II. J. Jones (w’hite, 
W’itli greenish centre) (whites of this 
class are usually the purest under artifi¬ 
cial light), and Maude Lousada (mauve). 
Buttercup (yellow), Florrie King (pink), 
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peduncles, firm, leathery foliage, and well- 
proportioned flowers are some of its good 
attributes. It easily gained an Aw’ard of 
merit. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, near 
Wimborne, staged many Violets. La 
France, Princess of Wales, and Ascania 
are the pick of the large-flow’ered set. 
Mrs. J. J. Kettle (a pale Marie Louise) is 
one of the sweetest, and Mrs. ,T. J. Astor 
(of reddish hue) one of the most distinct. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had sprays of 
Aster grandiflorus, one of the latest to 
flower, and only useful in favoured locali¬ 
ties. Pots of Crocus ochroleucus, C. 
marathonisius (pure w'liite), and C. longi- 
folius W’ere very pretty. Fruiting growths 
of Decaisnea Fargesi w r ere in the nature of 
a novelty. The pod-like seed-capsules are 
pendent, roundish, 4 inches or so long, 
and of violet-purple shade, more interest¬ 
ing than beautiful perhaps. 
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HARDY FERNS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a group of these, chiefly Poly- 
podiums and Scolopendriums, two of the 
most valuable races of hardy evergreen 
kinds. Of the former, w’e noted P. 
vulgare cambricum (still one of the best 
and most popular), P. v. c. Prestoni 
(which may briefly be described as a 
plumose form of the last), P. v. c. Bar- 
rowi, P. v. trichomanoides, P. v. cornu- 
biense, and P. v. pulcherrimum, the six in- 
dispensables of the group. Scolopen- 
drium vulgare crispum grande is a plant 
for all, its handsome dark-green, goffered, 
and lustrous fronds a great attraction. 
There w’ere many other Hart’s Tongue 
Ferns, those of the ramo-cristato set being 
in considerable force and beauty. 

SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
showed a group of coloured foliage, the 
finest thing in the collection being Acer 
Ozakasuka, which was most brilliant. 
Berber is Thunbergi and the scarlet Oaks 
also afforded good colour. Of fruiting 
shrubs, Cotoneaster frigida wms full of 
bunches of scarlet berries. Bcrberis Wil¬ 
sons (the finest fruiting member of its 
race) wms also shown. 

Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, 
showed shrubs in pots, the Berberis rank¬ 
ing, perhaps, as the more important. Of 
these, there were B. Wilson®, B. Thun¬ 
bergi, B. acuminata, B. dictyophylla 
(similar in leaf and colour to Thunbergi, 
but having w’hitish stems), and B. Gapne- 
pani (a very distinct sort). Ilex Pernyi 
and Pernettyas in variety w’ere among 
others. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low' and Co., Enfield, 
had a group of w’inter-flow’ering Begonias. 
They were of the race raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, and such as Emita, Optima, Mrs. 
Heal, Elatior, and Exquisite were re¬ 
marked. Tree Carnations from this firm 
were also good. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, showed many good Carnations. 
Brilliant is a new fancy, the name a mis¬ 
nomer for a flow'er dappled with maroon- 
crimson markings over a cloudy w’hite 
ground. As a flow’er it is good and 
distinct. 

Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Hanover- 
squarc, W\, had a striking exhibit of 
Solanum ciliatum, now' referred by Kew', 
w T e believe, to S. aculeatissimum, asso¬ 
ciated with flow’ering sprays of Eucalyptus 
globulus. The wealth and brilliance of 
the fruits of the Solanum rendered the ex¬ 
hibit most attractive. 

Mr. R. Leach, Wood Hall, Dulw'ich, 
showed w’ell-grown plants of this Solanum 
in pots raised from seeds sown last March. 
The w’ealth of fruits obtained and the ob¬ 
ject lesson afforded should be of service 
to those W’ho doubted the utility of this 
fine plant. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, show’ed the beautiful w’hite- 
flowered Odontoglossum armainvil- 
lierense xanthotes, Sophro-Cattleya Ltelia 
Pandora (orange and crimson), Cattleya 
Phrygia, Lafiio-Cattleya Golden Oriole, 
and Brasso-Cattleya Thorntoni, wdiose 
palest mauve sepals, golden tube, and 
heavily-fringed lips render it at once 
attractive. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, staged a group particularly rich in 
Cypripediums and Dendrobium Phalamop- 
sis, the variety splendens of the latter 
group being very fine. 

Messrs. J. and A. Mac-Bean, Cooks- 
bridge, had the richly-coloured Sophro- 
Cattleya Pearl (Award of merit), the 
largest and richest-coloured we have seen. 
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Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
had the new and unique Vanda Luzonica 
from the Philippines. The plant shown 
bore a short raceme of pure white, crim¬ 
son-tipped flowers, and gained an Award 
of merit. It is said to be unique. 
Cattleya Enid, var. Albion, C. alba Prin¬ 
cess Royal, Cypripedium Leeanum Gra- 
trixie, and Odontoglossum Macnabianum 
(yellow with dark blotches) were others of 
note. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis- 
brook, Sussex, had some very beautiful 
white-flowered Cattleyas, Including C. 
labiata alba, C. 1. alba Miss Williams, and 
C Alcimeda. 

Mr. Gurney Fowler showed Odontoglos¬ 
sum Pembury, which gained a First-class 
certificate. It has a rich maroon ground, 
and bordered and tipped white. The lip is 
pure white. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The most important exhibit in this de¬ 
partment were the vegetables staged by 
Mr. A. Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
Rarely has the produce of the vegetable 
garden been more finely presented. Char¬ 
acterised by high table quality throughout, 
the nearly six dozen sorts staged afforded 
proof of the wealth and variety of the 
garden at this season. Not a few sorts, 
as, for example, the Carrots, had resulted 
from a July sowing. In so large and com¬ 
prehensive a gathering, and where every¬ 
thing appealed either by freshness or 
quality, it is not easy to particularise. 
Leeks, yellow and white Turnips, Celery, 
Savoys, Coleworts, and Kales made a 
capital background, and fronting these, 
pyramids of Brussels Sprouts, groups of 
model Walcheren Cauliflower from an 
April sowing, Ailsa Craig and Red Globe 
Onions, Matchless Carrots, Mushrooms, 
Artichokes, and Potatoes In variety. Inter¬ 
mediate Beet, a selection from the Globe, 
was shapely and good. Tomatoes, Capsi¬ 
cums, Radishes, and many saladings were 
also remarked. 

Mr. Walter 0. Voss, Rayleigh, Essex, 
showed a collection of fruit, some of the 
Pears being excellent. Of these, 
Durondeau, f > BeurrG Hardy, Beurr6 
Baehelier, and Beurrd Diel were the best, 
while of Apples, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, The Queen, Emperor 
Alexander, and Scarlet Pearmain were 
good. A fine basket of Quinces was also 
on view. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded appears in our 
advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 4th. — Ceanothus, Tree 
Ivy, Hardy Fuchsias, Nandina domestica, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Hypericums 
(in variety), Genista hirsuta, Jasminum 
nndiflorum, Solanum jasminoides, Hew 
Zealand Veronicas, Gorse, Clematis 
(various), Jalap-plant, Fig wort. Bush and 
Climbing Roses (in variety), Lapageria, 
Hamamelis virginica, Heaths, Rock and 
Sun Roses, Honeysuckles, Myrtle, Laurus- 
tinus, Strawberry-tree, Pampas Grass, 
Perennial Peas, Cornflowers, Mesembry- 
anthemums. Annual Phlox, Everlastings, 
Tritoma multiflora, Lavateras, African 
Marigolds, Sweet Violets, Snapdragons (in 
variety). Dahlias (in variety), Gazania 
splendens. Hellebore, Aubrietias, Hardy 
Cyclamens, Sedum Sieboldi, Kaffir Lily, 
Sternbergia, Shamrock Pea, Pentsiemons 
(in variety). Perpetual Carnations, Car¬ 
dinal Lobelias, Violet Cress, Cromwells, 
Michaelmas Daisies (in variety), Salvia 
splendens, S. uliginosa, Accrocliniums, 
Tropwolum tuberosum, T. canariense, 
Cypcnis longns, Phragmitis communis, 


Potentillas (various), Othonnopsis clieiri- 
folia, Chrysogonum virginianum. Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium. Dwarf Campanulas, 
Monroe*s Mallow, Viola cornuta. Convol¬ 
vulus mauritanicus, Felicia abyssinica, 
Polygala Chamwbuxus purpurea, Linum 
arboreum, Triteleia uniflora . 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beau¬ 
tiful LEAVES AND FRUITS. — VitlCS (various), 
Berberis (various), Hollies, Phillyrea 
Vilmoriniana, Cotoneasters (various), 
Rose species (several), Alexandrian 
Laurel, Yew, Skimmia japonica. Snowy 
Mespilus, Pernettyas, Pyracantha coc¬ 
ci nea, Pyrus Aronia, Japanese and Nor¬ 
way Maples, Siberian Crab, Vaccinium 
pennsylvannicum, Cornus alba, Deciduous 
Cypress, Quercus coccinea, Quercus rubra, 
Q. palustris. Red Willoic, Honeysuckles, 
Snowberry, Sedum Sieboldi, Pearl Berry, 
Sweet Bay, Azaleas, Muhlenbeckia com- 
plcxa, Liquidambar, Photinia villosa, 
Tulip-tree, Celastrus articulatus, Thorns 
(several species), Viburnum Opitlus, Flag 
Iris, Sweet Elder, Spindle-tree, Reed 
Mace, Medlar, Sorbus pekinensis, Par- 
roiia persica, Gleditschia, Cydonias, New 
Zealand Flax, Cornus florida, C. Kousa, 
Rhus cotinoides, R. Cotinus, Wistaria 
multijuga, Cwsalpinia japonica . 

Work of the week. —A favourable posi¬ 
tion having become available by the erec¬ 
tion of a new building, a border has been 
trenched 2 feet G inches deep and good 
loam added. On the south-west side 
a few of the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) will be planted, while the re¬ 
mainder of the border will be devoted to 
choice flowering shrubs. A large group of 
Pernettyas, which had occupied the same 
position for a number of years, was be¬ 
coming starved and altogether too thick, 
so they have been discarded, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few of the best plants, which 
have been set out along the side of an iron 
fence to form a hedge. The ground they 
occupied is being prepared for new varie¬ 
ties of Rhododendrons. A further supply 
of the Nootka Cypress having come in, a 
piece of ground—hitherto occupied by 
cold-frames—has been roughly levelled 
and the plants put out at G feet apart, 
some good soil being worked In round the 
roots to encourage a start. These and 
others recently planted have been cut In to 
within a few inches of the main stem in 
order to relieve the pressure of the wind 
until they become established. We find 
this practice of great assistance to newly- 
planted trees, and carry it out wherever 
possible. Some nice bulbs of Muscari 
raeemosum having come to hand, they 
have been grouped among a small planta¬ 
tion of the Cowberry in the Heath garden. 
Chionodoxa in three varieties, C. gigantea, 
C. sardensis, and C. Lueiliie, have been 
planted among dwarf Heaths near the 
walks. Funkia Fortune! robusta has been 
planted in a line at the edge of the Azalea 
garden. 

All tender plants have been taken up, 
potted, and placed in safe quarters. In 
doing this we cut such as Fuchsias, Strep- 
tosolens, etc., well back. Cannas have 
been lifted, most of the soil being removed, 
the plants cut back to within a few inches 
of the base, and stored in a cool Peach- 
house, where they will be allowed to dry 
moderately, after which thev will be laid 
into slightly moist leaf-soil until the turn 
of the year. Cuttings of tender plants 
which have been in cold frames have been 
removed to safer quarters. Arum Lilies 
have been lifted, potted up, and placed 
indoors. E. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Lifting Gladioli. — These, with a small 
quantity of soil attached to the roots of 
' the conns, should now be lifted. The 


labels should be attached to the stems with 
raffia, finishing off with a loop, so that 
the plants can be suspended from nails 
driven into the wall of a cool, dry, frost¬ 
proof shed for the tops to ripen off. They 
can then be taken down and cleaned at 
any convenient time during the winter, put 
into paper bags, and placed in the seed- 
room until planting time. 

Early-flowering Gladioli*— 1 These should 
be planted during the next fortnight. If 
required exclusively for cutting they are 
best planted In breaks or beds 6 feet wide 
with a 2 feet alley between. A piece of 
ground sheltered from north and easterly 
winds, with the soil well drained and In 
good working condition, as a result of 
having had a liberal quantity of humus 
worked into it in the past, suits them 
best. * They are also very effective when 
planted in clumps in borders and the 
front portions of shrub borders. Their 
value for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration is well known, and corms to the 
required number should now be potted, 
7-inch pots being a convenient size. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—These are now 
over, the last to bloom being the varieties 
A. Fonthill (white), A. Tradescanti, and 
A. pendulus horizontalis. All will now 
be cut down and the border made tidy for 
the winter. Division and replanting are 
done early in February. 

Border Chrysanthemums.—The display 
of these has now come to an end after last¬ 
ing some ten to twelve weeks. A large 
break Is always planted each year to afford 
ample supplies of cut bloom, besides a 
long border for effect only. The latter 
is always a great attraction in autumn. 
The plants will now be cut over, the 
requisite number of each variety for pro¬ 
pagating being afterwards lifted and put 
into a cold pit. 

8weet Williams.—Plants pricked out 
some three months ago are now in fine 
condition for transferring to where they 
are required to bloom. They should, 
when required for flower borders, be 
planted In groups of not less than two 
to three dozen. Beds filled entirely with 
them are also very effective, especially of 
the variety Fink Beauty, the flowers of 
which are very telling when seen in a 
mass. 

Canterbury Bells.—These, which are so 
well adapted for the embellishment of 
borders, shrubberies, and the wild garden, 
should now be planted where they are to 
bloom. It is a mistake to set out a few 
plants here and there and at regular 
intervals in a border, as they do not then 
have a chance to show to the best advant¬ 
age. When planted fairly close together in 
good, bold groups, selecting positions for 
them where the flowers will harmonise 
with those of other plants in their 
vicinity, the effect is then very fine. As 
the plants are now full grown they can be 
set so close together that the leaves will 
almost touch each other. When planting 
in Grass in the wild garden all formality 
in grouping should be avoided, and a good 
soaking of water is necessary to settle 
them in their new surroundings.- The 
single-flowered varieties are best suited 
for this purpose. 

Forget-me-nots.— These are very telling 
in spring when planted in Informal masses 
in the wild garden if positions are selected 
for them where the soil is not too dry, and 
where the flow r ers will present a carpet 
of blue when viewed from a distance. The 
early-flowering M. dissitiflora and the 
later-flowering varieties, Perfection and 
Royal Blue, are equally adapted for this 
purpose. The present Is a good time for 
I planting, as new roots are formed and the 
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plants become established before severe 
weather Is likely to occur. 

Tender shrubs.— Although unnecessary 
to protect these at present, It is as well to 
be prepared with the means for doing so. 
There is nothing better than dry Bracken 
when it can be had, or, failing this, Oat 
or Wheat straw. With these materials 
worked among the branches in greater or 
less quantity, according to the nature and 
hardiuess of the subject, finally enclosing 
all in mats, they will then pass through 
the winter unharmed. A mere covering 
with mats suffices in some few instances.. 
Magnolia grandlflora being a case in point, 
in which case protection can be postponed 
until sharp and prolonged frost appears 
imminent. 

Peas. —Where the plants are likely to 
survive the winter, seed of an early, round- 
seeded variety may be sown now on a 
warm sheltered border. Soil in good heart 
is necessary for the autumn sowing of 
Peas, and in staples of an opposite descrip¬ 
tion the drills should be taken out 
deeper than usual, and soil of a more 


suitable description placed therein, and 
enough provided to cover the seed with 
when sown. Under existing conditions as 
regards labour and so forth, it is well 
worth while, where climatic conditions are 
favourable, to endeavour to secure an early 
crop in this way. Suitable varieties are 
Ringleader, Bountiful, and gangster's 
No. 1. 

Broad Beans. — Success is more certain 
with these than with Teas. By many 
Broad Beans are much mote appreciated 
early in the season than later, when they 
become more plentiful. To ensure 
curliness a sheltered position is necessary, 
but a firmer and rather more holding soil 
suits their requirements better than is per¬ 
missible for Peas. For autumn sowing, 
dwarf, hardy varieties, such as Mazagan 
or Beck’s Green Gem and Dwarf Cluster 
are more suitable than tlie taller-growing 
kinds. The rows should stand 2 feet apart, 
the number to be sown depending on the 
probable demand. When the plants appear 
above ground they must be protected from 
the ravages of slugs by strewing lime 
mixed with finely-sifted ashes close up to 
the rows. 


Scarlet Runner and Pea sticks, now that 
the crops arc at an end, should be pulled 
up, storing the former for future use if 
deemed worth keeping, and using the 
latter for burning the haulm and other 
rubbish present on the plots. It is seldom 
Pea-stleks are worth holding over for use 
in the second season, as the twiggy portions 
become sere and break to pieces when 
they come to be overhauled prior to use in 
the spring. 

Outdoor Figs. — Except in favoured 
localities, and near the sea coast, Figs 
need a certain amount of protection to pre¬ 
serve the embryos from the effects of 
frost. Should the thermometer register 
only a few degrees they would take no 
harm, but in our uncertain climate it is 
not wine to leave the matter to chance. The 
trees should therefore be detached, the 
branches tied into bundles, nnd brought 
down as near to ground level as circum¬ 
stances permit. Then if dry bracken or 
straw is worked amongst them, and the 
whole afterwards covered with mats 
fastened to the wall on the upper side, 


and pegged down when they touch the 
ground, the bearing wood will enjoy im¬ 
munity from frost. 

Plant-houses.— In order that the inmates 
may experience all the light possible, the 
roof-glass of houses should now be 
cleaned both inside and out. That the 
interiors may be as light and clean as 
circumstances permit, every i>ortion of 
bare brickwork should also be lime- 
washed. Less heat is now required in the 
stove, 00 degs. to 05 degs. at night, accord¬ 
ing to outer climatic conditions, sufficing 
for the next two months. The temperature 
for the day should not exceed 70 degs. 
Less damping and syringing will for that 
period be needed, and the watering of all 
subjects must be carefully informed. 

_ A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Ripe Grapes still hanging need careful 
attention to prevent them damping. Main¬ 
tain a little warmth in the hot-water pipes 
so that the night temperature is not lower 
than 50 degs. Turn on the heat for a 
short time each day to dry the atmosphere, 
and hike advantage of sunshine to admit 


air. Do not open the ventilators when the 
weather Is very damp. Cut out decayed 
berries ns soon ns detected and gather 
daily any foliage that falls. The Grapes 
will keep better if allowed to remain for 
a little longer on the Vines, but they 
should be cut from the middle to the end 
of December, with as much wood as possi¬ 
ble, and placed in bottles in the fruit- 
room. This is necessary in order to give 
the Vines a sufficiently long rest. 

The early vinery.— This house, having 
been cleaned and the Vines pruned, may 
now be closed for starting. Damp the 
paths slightly twice each day and apply a 
little heat during very cold days. At the 
time of starting an atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. should be maintained at 
night and 55 degs. by day. This little 
warmth and a moist, freely-circulating 
atmosphere will cause the Vines to swell 
their buds. Any early Vines which have 
the roots partly outside must be given 
adequate protection before the soil gets 
cold and soddened with heavy rains. This 
work should be done at once. A coating of 
leaves and fresh litter from the stables in 
equal proportions should be placed on the 
border to a depth of 18 inches and covered 
with zinc to keep off the rains. 

Pruning Pears. — The leaves having 
fallen, a start may now be made with the 
pruning of Pears, taking advantage of 
mild, dry weather for this purpose. It is 
alw'ays advisable to put down planks to 
save treading on the borders when they 
arc wet. Trees trained against walls, if 
affected with scale, should be untied and 
dressed with some insecticide, applying it 
with a stiff brush. The pruning should 
be carefully done, as some varieties pro¬ 
duce the bulk of their fruit-hiuls at the 
end of long spurs. Old trees that may be 
overcrowded should have a proportion of 
their spurs removed altogether, shortening 
those that are too long. 

Fig-trees .should have the branches un¬ 
fastened from tlie walls and tied in 
bundles, so that when very cold weather 
sets in they may be easily nnd well 
covered with dry straw’ or Bracken. This 
protection will often save the first crop of 
fruit the following season. Replace any 
vacancies on walls where the fruit-trees 
have failed and endeavour to have all 
wall-trees in proper order ns soon as 
possible. 

Trees In orchards that have not been 
pruned regularly will require much 
thinning and shortening. These should be 
carefully dealt with, well thinning the 
branches, particularly from the centre of 
the tree, which should be kept open. The 
spurs should be thinned to proper dis¬ 
tances apart, so tlmt both sun and air may 
have free access to them. The enrly 
thinning of the spurs will strengthen those 
that are left and go far to ensure the 
setting of the blossom the following 
season. 

Hardy Azaleas. — Few flow’ering shrubs 
rival the differeut sections of hardy 
Azaleas, whilst for brilliant effects in 
spring they are unsurpassed. The foliage 
also assumes most beautiful colours in the 
autumn, the leaves of many varieties 
turning to a bright scarlet. There are 
many beautiful hybrids of Azalea sinensis. 
If bcils of distinct varieties are required, 
the following may be recommended:— 
Anthony Roster (rich yellow), Hugo 
Roster (salmon-red), J. C. Van Thol (deep 
red), Alma Tadema (soft rose-pink), Glory 
of Boskoop (orange), and Professor Rout- 
gen (light orange, red blotches). For 
woodland planting or for mixed beds seed¬ 
lings of iKintica and Ghent Azaleas may 
be employed, and these can be purchased 
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at a moderate cost. Although these 
beautiful flowering-shrubs may be planted 
during fine weather at almost any time 
from September till April it is better to 
do the work before severe weather sets in. 
In. most seasons the weather remains 
fairly open until well into December, and 
it is a good plan (wherever possible) to 
get the planting done before that time, for 
shrubs planted in the autumn have a much 
better chance of success the following 
season than those planted late in spring, 
when drying winds usually prevail. 
Azaleas will succeed in almost any soil, 
provided it is free from lime or is not a 
shallow soil resting on chalk. Much may 
be done to o% T ereome even these difficulties 
by making special stations for planting, 
although this precaution is not always a 
success. Before planting large quantities 
it is advisable to make a small experi¬ 
mental planting 'to see how the plants 
succeed. 

Poln8ettia8 (Euphorbia pulcherrima).— 
These plants are now forming their flower- 
bracts and should be assisted by applica¬ 
tions of diluted stimulants, affording a 
rather warmer atmosphere than formerly, 
which is necessary to encourage the bracts 
to fully develop. A minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. at night is suitable, and it 
may be allowed to rise 10 degs. during 
sunny days. Admit a little air on all 
favourable occasions, but on no account 
allow draughts of cold air to reach the 
plants. Syringe them lightly overhead on 
bright days when closing the house in the 
afternoon. When the bracts have fully 
developed the atmospheric moisture and 
high temperature should be gradually re¬ 
duced, so that the plants will become suffi¬ 
ciently hardened for use for indoor decora¬ 
tion if required. 

Euphorbia JaoquinlSBflora is also show¬ 
ing the flower-buds, and should be kept in 
a hot atmosphere. Water must be afforded 
with great care, as this plant has very 
fine roots, which are impatient of much 
water at any season, overwatering soon 
causing the leaves to fall, and eventually 
the plant may die. 

Carrots. — Late crops of Carrots that 
were sown in July, as advised, have 
succeeded well this season, especially the 
variety Early Gem. If the roots are to be 
allowed to remain in the ground until they 
are required for use they should now have 
some partly-decayed leaves spread be¬ 
tween the rows to afford protection during 
severe weather. The reason for using the 
leaves in a partly decayed condition is 
that they will not be blown about by the 
wind. 

Broad Beans. —A small sowing has been 
made in a sheltered part of the garden 
where the soil is well drained, for although 
this Bean delights in a heavy soil in sum¬ 
mer it is unwise to sow in stiff land at 
this date. Germination is slow in winter 
and many of the seeds might perish in 
very wet conditions. The seeds are sown 
in double rows, setting them alternately 
in the rows, allowing a distance of 30 
inches between the latter, so that a mulch¬ 
ing of manure may be applied to protect 
the roots from severe frost. 

Lettuce. — Plants of Lettuce in cold 
frames need to be examined frequently 
and all decaying foliage removed. Fre¬ 
quently stir the soil between the plants to 
prevent it from becoming sour. Damp¬ 
ness is the worst trouble with this crop 
during winter and should be avoided as 
far as possible by tilting up the lights in 
rainy weather. During dry days remove 
the lights entirely, replacing them at night. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— These have 
during the present season been only a 
moderate success, and now that their 
period of usefulness is over arrangements 
are being made for the preservation of the 
necessary quantity of stools over winter. 
Owing chiefly, I think, to damp it is never 
safe to risk them out-of-doors, and in the 
course of the week a bed has been pre¬ 
pared for their reception in a two-light 
cold-frame. The soil is made rather light, 
and the stools are packed pretty closely 
together and placed as near to the glass as 
possible. Very little water is needed dur¬ 
ing the winter, and in spring large quan¬ 
tities of sturdy cuttings are available. 

Planting-time is again at hand, and, as 
some renewing as well as the planting of 
young trees are to be done, the old trees 
have been grubbed up and the stations for 
the young plants prepared in advance. It 
is always well when circumstances permit 
to prepare the sites as early as possible in 
order that the subsoil may be put right, 
drainage seen to—in fact, everything 
ready when the plants come to hand. For 
stone fruit lime is needful, and a consider¬ 
able quantity of old mortar and lime rub¬ 
bish have been screened in anticipation. It 
is not necessary to give any manure at the 
time of planting. Better results follow 
mulching after the trees have been got out, 
and in all cases of newly-planted trees it 
is advisable to give a good watering in 
order to settle the soil about the roots. 
This should always be done even if the soil 
seems to be damp enough, and until the 
trees settle down thpy may be lightly tied 
to stakes ready for nailing. 

Potting. —There is always some potting 
which from time to time requires atten¬ 
tion, and in the course of the week some 
time was devoted to this work. A good 
batch of Schizanthus Wistonensis was 
shifted on into 5-inch. pots and placed 
upon a shelf in quite a cool house. These 
plants will winter perfectly in such pots, 
and if given sufficient water to keep them 
in health for a couple of months or so, 
they may be moved into 7-inch pots when 
the days begin to stretch. Fine, useful 
stuff can be grown in 7-inch or 8-inch pots. 
A further lot of Cinerarias has been got 
into their flowering-pots. The leaf-mining 
maggot has been at work among these— 
not to any dangerous extent, but suffi¬ 
ciently so to require vigilance for some 
time. This pest seems to be much more 
common than was at one time the case; 
but, fortunately, It is easily dealt with. 
Primula obconica and P. sinensis were 
also given a shift into larger pots. Water¬ 
ing for a time is rather sparingly done in 
the case of these plants. The final lot of 
Lorraine Begonias, too, was repotted. 
The majority of these will be bloomed in 
5-inch pots, in which they make neat speci¬ 
mens. 

Leaf-outtings.— In the case of several 
things leaf-cuttings are preferred to those 
of the usual type, and a few leaves of 
Lorraine Begonias from the first lot were 
put in. In addition, leaves of Begonia 
Rex were also inserted, and a quantity of 
stout foliage of a good strain of Gesneras 
was also attended to. In a close propa¬ 
gating pit with a little bottom heat all 
these things succeed perfectly well, such 
cuttings in the course of a season making 
very useful stuff. A batch of small oorms 
of Gloxinia raised from leaves was at the 
same time removed from the case and 
packed away in Cocoa-fibre. The latter 
substance with a good dash of shelly sand 
forms a capital rooting medium, and can be 
kept in a suitable condition of moisture. 

Rose oufting8.— In the course of the 
week a considerable number of Rose cut¬ 


tings was put in—chiefly of the climbers, 
such as Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Thalia, and similar varieties. Ripened 
wood which has bloomed during the cur¬ 
rent season is preferred. The shoots are 
taken off with a heel, and inserted deeply 
into a notch in a favourable part of the 
garden, a good allowance of sand being 
placed at the base of each cutting. 
Treated in this way about 90 per cent, of 
these cuttings may be relied on to root and 
make satisfactory plants. 

Cuttings of Gooseberries may also go in. 
Select well-ripened shoots about 15 inches 
in length, and having rubbed out the buds 
half way up the stem, let them be put in 
as in the case of Roses. With the alarm¬ 
ing increase of the American mildew it 
would appear to be sound practice for 
those who have clean and healthy stock 
to provide their own plants and to have 
them in readiness for possible require¬ 
ments. Cuttings of Red and White Cur¬ 
rants may be put in in a similar way. 

Bulbs. —In the course of the week a 
batch of Narcissi of various kinds was 
potted up for blooming in the early days 
of the New Tear. These were chiefly of 
the bolder and more robust kinds, includ¬ 
ing Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, and 
Golden Spur. Apart altogether from their 
value for decoration, such varieties are 
very useful for cutting, and can be ac¬ 
celerated or retarded as occasion may re¬ 
quire. A few pots of Tulips put in at the 
same time will prove useful. 

Seedling Ferns. —These are now ready 
for transferring to small pots, but owing 
to a lack of space just at present the 
seedlings will be put somewhat thickly 
into pans and placed on a shelf in the 
stove till a more convenient season. 
When possible, young plants of Ferns are 
always to be preferred to pieces obtained 
by the division of older stock. 

Plant-houses. —The display now begins 
to be attractive, many of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums now being in bloom. Such things as 
Salvias and Eupatoriums are always note¬ 
worthy, but they require constant and 
regular attention if the display is to be 
prolonged. In the case of Salvias, espe¬ 
cially, damp must be avoided, so that a 
certain amount of fire-heat is needed dur¬ 
ing dull weather. Primulas begin to be 
useful, and some pieces of the perpetual- 
flowering Antirrhinum Nelrose are not 
without value. All watering is done early, 
and as much air as possible is given dur¬ 
ing favourable weather. In the stove 
some plants of Draesenas which have 
grown rather leggy and lost their bottom 
leaves have been mpssed up. This is a 
very sure way of obtaining shapely plants, 
much more so than is the case when cut¬ 
tings are employed. Syringing is done 
early in the afternoon. Bouvardias ap¬ 
pear to have gone rather out of fashion, 
but their value for winter blooming is un¬ 
deniable. If the plants have been brought 
along coolly they will now flower well in 
a temperature of from 60 degs to 65 degs. 
If for any reason a few large specimens 
are desired, four to five plants from 5-incli 
pots put into a pot of necessary size will 
give satisfaction. Epiphyllums may at 
present be given generous treatment, re¬ 
sponding as they do to a little extra heat 
nnd the employment of stimulants. A 
good method of growing these plants is 
almost overlooked—that is, ns basket 
slants. When so employed, Epiphyllums 
display their flowers to great advantage. 

Vegetable garden.— A continuance of 
favourable weather has permitted pro¬ 
gress to be made with digging, ridging, 
and trenching. The soil is working 
cleanly, and the work under such condi¬ 
tions is much more pleasant. Manure 
wheeling is also being done when the 
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FLEE MAN’S RO SES 

All First Quality English-grown 
Plants from Open Ground. 
True to Name. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

1/- Discount Allowed on Every Oozen Ordered. 
Also 1 Plant Gratis to Every Dozen. 

When ordering, please name nearest Station, etc. 

Carefully packed, free on 
rail, for cash with order. 


RELIABLE BEDDING ROSES. 

Suitable for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Every tree 
guaranteed and sure to please. 

s. d. 

Admiral Dewey, silvery pink, almost white .. 0 6 
A. R. Goodwin (New), coppery orauge red .. ..08 

Anar. Guinoisseau. white .0 6 

British Queen (New), white. o 10 

Caroline Testout. light salmon pink ..06 

Chateau deClosvon8reot (New), velvety scarlet 0 8 
Cynthia Forde (New), brilliant rose pink .. ..08 

r. O’Donel Browne, carmine rose ..06 

uchess of Wellington (New), saffron yellow 0 9 

rl Of Warwick, salmon pink .0 6 

jwarlate. brilliant scarlet red.0 6 

Edward Mawley (New), velvet V crimson .. ..0 9 
Edu Meyer, coppery yellow, shaded-orange.. ..0 6 

55 -~w-hki, white.0 6 

glowing orange vermilion 0 8 

__(New), deep velvety crimson, 

heavily veined .0 10 

General Me Arthur, scarlet-crimson .. o 8 

Gustave Grunerwald, bright carmiuo .. ..06 

Gruss an TeplitZ. bright crimson.0 8 

His Majesty, carmino-crimson.0 6 

f Euarh Dickson, crimson-scarlet .0 6 

Ullet (New), old rose and gold.0 8 

“Harney, flesh, shaded pink.0 6 

Ug George V. (New), rich purplish-crimson .. 0 10 

*T Mary Ward (New), apricot.16 

r Hilling don, orange-yellow.0 8 

__'ranee, silvery rose.0 6 

Lieut. Chaure (New), rich crimson.0 9 

Le Progrres. nankeen yellow.0 8 

Leslie HoUand (New), scarlet.0 9 

Lyon Rose, shrimp pink.0 8 

Mme. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink.0 8 

Mme. Jules Grolez, clear silvery pink ..06 

Mme. Melanio Soupert, salmon-yellow.. ..08 

Mme. Ravary, orange-yellow.0 8 

Mme. E. Herrlot (New), prone red.13 

Mons. Joseph Hill, coppery yellow ..08 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, deep citron yellow 0 8 

Miss Aaron Ward. Indian yellow.0 6 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (New), white .. .. l o 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, fle*h pink .. .. o 6 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (New), deep 

salmon-pink.0 9 

Mrs. E. Alford (New), silvery pink.0 9 

Mrs. W. J. Grant, Imperial pink.0 6 

Pharisaer, rosy white .0 8 

Rayon d'Or (New), Sunflower yellow.0 9 

Richmond, pure rod-scarlet .0 8 

Souv. de Maria Zayas, vivid carmine .. .08 

Viscountess Enfield (New), copper, Bhaded 

_yellow .0 9 

White KlUarney, white.o 6 

Wuiowmere (New), transparent peach-pink ..09 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Suitable for Walls, Pillars, Greenhouses, etc. 

Large Specimen Trees. s. d. 

Cl. Captain Christy, flesh white. o 8 

Cl. Frau Karl Drusohki, white.0 9 

Cl. Richmond, pure red scarlet .10 

Gloire de Dijon, salmon yellow .0 8 

Johanna Sebus, bright satiny rose.0 8 

Marechal Neil, rich golden yellow. 13 

RAMBLING ROSES. 



LICHTON’S CARELASS C00SEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 
tons of your ‘Carelass Berries just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works. 

2-year trees, 4/8 doz.; 32/- 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS.— Bulbs, Roses, Rock & Hardy 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy terms arranged. 


AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 - i>er 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in lighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

L Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


Write for SpeciaMPamphlet, * 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used, always used. No better! 

No. 1 Box, sufficient for 10.000 cubic feet. 3 6 

No. 2 . 10,000 „ .as 

No 3 . 1.000 . 6d 

No. 1 Box for delicate plants, N T o. 2 for ordinary plants. 





If unobtainable of your seedsman, ice supply post free. 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


For Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, etc. 

Large trees with many stems 6 to 8 feet long. s. d. 

Alberic Barbier, yellow to cream.0 8 

American PUlar, rich pink.0 8 

Crimson Rambler, bright crimson.0 8 

Dorotby Perkins, shell pink.0 8 

Ezeelsa (New), bright scarlet.0 9 

White Dorothy Perkins, white.0 8 


“The Cultivation of the Rose.” 

With a list of Roses specially recommended for various 
purposes. 

A Handbook full of practical hints, compact, explicit, 
straight to the point. By one who has made Rose growing 
a lifos work. 

Invaluable to amateurs and others. 

By David Fleemajt, price 6d. post free. 


DAVID FLEEMAN 

ROSE GROWER, 

Scorton Station, DARLINGTON. 


ROSES! ROSES II 

All Best and Popular Kinds. 

12 Dwarf or Bush Roses, 6/6; 6 Rambler Roses, 4/-: 6 
China and Polyantha Roses, 4/-; 6 Climbing and Pillar 
Roses. 4/-; Weeping Standards, in all suitable kinds, 4 ft. to 
6 ft.. 2 - to 3/6 each. All abovejiamed anil carriage paid for 
cash. Large stock of Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, Shrubs, 
Climbing and Herbaceous Plants. Best Evergreen Privet, 
2 ft. to 5 ft., 5/- to 8'- per 100. 

Catalogues Free. Established over SO Years. 

JAMES WALTERS, Mb. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES"of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free. 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times — PUBUSHER,63, Lincoln’s InnFields.London.W.C. 

n ARDENER, also Improver, with one or two 

'J years’ experience, wanted for this Nursery. Work 
almost entirely under glass. Splendid opportunity of ad¬ 
vancement for willing and nctive man ; 6 acres of glass ; 
permanent situation to suitable man. State age, experience, 
and wages expected.—FINDLAY BROTHERS, Springhill 
Nurseries. Baillieston. Glasgow. _ 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED " are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


LETH0RI0N 
VAPOR CONE 
FUNIGAT0R 

Introduced in 1885. 

The marvellous effect, 
of this simple and cheap 
method of Fumigating 
Greenhouses is fully 
borne out by the enor¬ 
mous increase of sales 
year by year. 

Only a match required 
for starting the Cone. 
Full directions for use 
on each Cone. 
Thousands of Testimonials received from 
all parts. 

Each 

No. 1. Metal Cone. For Frames and cono - 
“Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 cubic feet 6d. 
No. 2. Metal Cone. For small Green¬ 
houses up to 1,500 cubic feet ... 8d. 

No. 3. Metal Cone. For general use 
in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 2,500 
cubic feet ... .. 1/- 

To be had from all Dealers in Horticultural 
Sundries. 



CORRY & CO., Ltd. 

Bedford Chambers, 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 

BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates 
of Flowers 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9£ inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 16 ; 
25 for 3/- ; 50 for 5/6; 100 for 10/- 


All post free. Well assorted , or customers' own 

selection. Specimen plate , post free, 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

LT able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.O., or any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to tho same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager. Gakdenino Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. London. W.C. _ 

"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
■Lu deninq Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from nur readers. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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walks and breaks are hard and compara¬ 
tively dry. In the course of the week a 
look round was given to winter vegetables 
—Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, etc.—and any 
ripened or unnecessary leaves removed. 
This look round will now be given at 
stated periods in order to remove decay¬ 
ing leaves, for these, if permitted to re¬ 
main, form convenient lurking-places for 
vermin. Those who may still grow T 
Potato Onions will find this a suitable time 
to plant. Good-sized and firm bulbs ought 
to be selected, for if small sets are used 
the chances are that they will increase in 
size instead of forming offsets. Cauli¬ 
flowers are still useful, chiefly Autumn 
Giant. At this late date these are very 
welcome, and if smaller than those of a 
month ago, they are yet of excellent 
quality. Parsley in frames is yet cxijoscd | 
freely, but the sashes are in readiness in 
the event of wet weather setting in. Sea- 
kale is now ripening up its leaves and the 
crowns will shortly be selected for forc¬ 
ing. W. McGuffog. 

lialmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

ROOTS OF NEIGHBOURS’ TREES. 

1 am much obliged for " Barrister's ” reply in 
a reoent issue to my inquiry on the subject 
of the roots of a neighbour's trees. As a 
matter of fact I do not agree with his reply, 
although his opinion is probably the gener¬ 
ally accepted legal view on the subject. 
There is, however, a case which is apparently 
not generally known, which I think makes a 
great deal of difference, and I daresay “ Bar¬ 
rister ” would as a matter of interest like to 
look it up, and I therefore give you the 
reference—namely, Smith v. Giddy, 1904, 

2 K.B., 448.—Leonard Wells. 

[I note what you say, but may tell you 
that the case of Smith v. Giddy is quite 
well known, and makes no difference to 
my previous reply. Let me tell you what 
the case of Smith v. Giddy really decided. 
It decided that a man was entitled to 
bring an action against his neighbour for 
allowing his trees to overhang the 
boundary to the damage of the plaintiff’s 
crops. The circumstances under which it 
arose were these. The plaintiff and the 
defendant were occupiers of adjoining 
premises. The plaintiff alleged that he had 
sustained damage to the extent of £60 by 
reason of certain Elm and Ash trees grow¬ 
ing on the defendant’s premises over¬ 
hanging the plaintiff’s premises and inter¬ 
fering with the growth of his fruit trees. 
The plaintiff claimed damages and an in¬ 
junction. The County Court judge held 
that the plaintiff’a only remedy was to 
abate the nuisance by cutting back the 
over-hanging trees himself, and he directed 
a non-suit. In the course of the hearing 
of the appeal from this decision it was 
argued on behalf of the defendant that 
the only remedy a man had when his 
neighbour’s trees over-hung and interfered 
with his crops was the remedy of trim¬ 
ming off the offending branches; but the 
High Court judges held that this was not 
so, but that the plaintiff had a choice of 
remedies—he might either trim them off or 
bring an action for damages. The County 
Court judge had held that he could not 
do the latter, but the judges of the High 
Court — reversing the decision of the 
County Court judge—held that if the 
plaintiff chose he need not go to the 
trouble and expense of cutting awny the 
offending branches, although he had a 
right to do so, but he might bring an 
action for damages instead, and accord¬ 
ingly they ordered the case back for a new 
trial before the County Court judge. I am 
sorry, therefore, that you do not agree 
with my previous reply, but you may take 
it that the case of Smith v. Giddy you 
have heard about has nothing whatever to 
do with in-growing roots, as to which I 
gave my opinion in the previous answer.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. — Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corres- 
| pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardenino, 
63, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
| usher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming 1 plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe aiul otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Montbretias failing (G. P.).— The failure of 
your Montbretiaa is due to the eorma being too 
thick. A great point in the successful culture 
of these is keeping them thin. Lift them now, 

| if the weather is open, and replant, putting a 
dozen corns into each position, spreading this 
number over a space of 12 inches. Put the 
cormfl from 4 inches to 6 inches below the sur¬ 
face. If, however, the weather is bad you may 
leave the work till February. Plant only the 
strongest corms. putting the smaller ones into 
a reserve part of the garden to gain strength. 
See to it, too, that the soil has been well 
trenched and plenty of manure added, also 
that the ground is well drained, as Montbre¬ 
tias often fail when the soil i a heavy and wet. 

Greenhouse flowers for cutting (A. G .).—To 
have plants to produce flowers for cutting dur¬ 
ing the ensuing winter it is needful to have 
them strong and well established in pots, or 
bulbs potted up and rooting to bear gentle 
forcing later. You need for winter cutting 
late Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, from seed 
sown a year ago; Zonal Pelargoniums, sturdy 
plants, well exposed to the light during the 
summer outdoors, and kept pinched till the 
end of August; Tree or winter-blooming and 
Marguerite Carnations, well established in 
pots, and which need warmth; Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Polyanthus, and Trumpet, as well as 
Pheasant-eyed Daffodils now potted, also 
double white Chinese Primulas, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Genistas, Tea Rosea, in 
large pots, etc. All these things can be had in 
bloom during the winter only where great pre¬ 
paration has been made and there is a good 
warmth. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

I Raising Hollies from seed (C.).— When 
Holliefc are to he raised in large quantities 
from seed the berries are gathered m winter 
when ripe, mixed with double their bulk of 
dry sand, and turned over every month, which 
considerably hastens the decomposition of the 
fleshy portion. The seeds are thus preserved 
in a heap in a shady spot out-of-doors till the 
following autumn, when they are sown in a 
border of light, rich soil, covered about a 
quarter of an inch deep, and a few Spruce 
boughs laid over the bed till the young plants 
make their appearance, which will not be till 
May. and only then a few' of the earliest, as a 
succession will be kept up till the following 
spring. They must then be left till the next 
autumn before they are transplanted. You 
will thus see that the progress of the Holly dur¬ 
ing its earlier stages is slow. In the case of 
small quantities of seeds, the berries may be 
mixed with sand in a flower-pot and buried in 
the soil till the autumn, when they can be 
sown in pane or boxes and placed in an 
ordinary garden frame. 

FRUIT. 

Trellis for Gooseberries and Currants 

(G. G.). —A cheap form of trellis can he ereoted 
by a handy labourer with two stout Oak posts 
for the ends on which to fix radisseurs for the 
straining of the wires and as many inter¬ 
mediate posts of a less size for supporting 
them as may appear necessary. The posts at 
either end should he let into the ground 3 feet 
in depth and each have a 6trut fixed on to 
it to enable it to withstand the strain without 


getting out of the perpendicular. The wires 
can either be passed through the intermediate 
posts or fixed on by staples, the latter being 
the more convenient method, as they can then 
be easily replaced as occasion arises. To 
render the posts more durable they should be 
treated to a coat of creosote or gas tar. The 
height of the posts above ground need not ex¬ 
ceed 4£ feet. 

Preserving Filberts and CobB (W. H.).—it 
is generally found that if these Nuts kept in 
their husks be well dried, then placed'into 
very clean, dry, large-mouthed jars, with a 
little dry salt sprinkled amongst them, tied 
down close, and stood in a cool, dry cellar, 
they will keep well nearly all the winter. 
Some persons put them into large biscuit-tine, 
cover them up tight, and put them into a cool 
store-room. When in tins or jars they -cannot 
be attacked by mice. If laid in small heap* 
or placed into boxes or baskets they are always 
liable to such attacks. Of course, the Nuts 
when gathered should be well matured. 

Pears going “sleepy” (Pyrus ).—It is one 
of the drawbacks to many Pears that they 
go soft or sleepy in the centre, and look firm 
on the outsides. It is difficult to say whether 
this defect can be regarded as a disease or as 
natural decay. But it is a trouble incidental 
to very many varieties under the best culture, 
and Marie Louise is a conspicuous example of 
it. We have never heard of any remedy; still, 
there is just the possibility that the cause 
may be a lack of lime in the soil or some other 
needful constituent. We know that the addi¬ 
tion of mortar rubbish liberally, especially 
with soft soils, often works wonders, and you 
will do well to try it or else fresh slacked 
lime. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes diseased (F. Shute ).— Had you 
sent us some of the foliage this would have 
helped us considerably. So far as we can 
judge by the fruits you send us, the disease is 
Cladosporium fulvum, a fungus disease allied 
to that which attacks the Potato. The best 
cure for this is to spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture when first you notice any traces of the 
disease. 

Wart disease in Potatoes < .V. Halifax).— 
Your Potatoes have been attacked by the 
Potato black-scab or wart disease, and the best 
plan will be to burn at once all the tubers so 
affected. All the ground on which these tubers 
have been grown should be heavily dressed 
with gas-lime, which, having lain for some 
time, should be well broken pp and dug in. 
Do not crop the ground for at least three 
months, and on no account put Potatoes into 
it. It is a notifiable disease, and you will have 
to acquaint the Board of Agrioulture and 
Fisheries. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Painting greenhouse pipes ( J. M.). —A 

simple mixture of vegetable black, obtainable 
from any oilman, boiled Linseed-oil, and a 
small quantity of driers, well mixed, makes a 
capital compound with which to paint hot- 
%vater pipes.* Ordinary paints containing white 
lead and turpentine are objectionable, and 
must not be used. We have seen cases in 
which such things, and various compounds 
suitable enough for cold iron, have emitted 
most offensive perfumes, as well as dangerous 
gases when the pipes have been heated. The 
mixture described above will do no harm what¬ 
ever. All the same, it is always best to get 
pipes painted and the coating fairly hardened 
before they are heated much. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Sunflower .—Do not plant the bulbs until 
next March, and, seeing your soil is heavy, we 
would advise you to place some nice light soil 

under and over the bulbs when you plant.- 

Mrs. Fraser .—The beet way would be to clear 
out the soil and replace it with fresh or give 
the ground a good dressing of lime. Even 
then we fear your Hollyhocks will not be free 
from disease. 

HAKES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — J. G. S.—l, Spiraea flli- 
pendula fl.-pl.; 2, Aster Nov® Anpliae Wm. Bow¬ 
man; 3, Aster Amellus var.- T. B. A.— The 

Saddle-leaved Tulip (Liriodendron tulipi- 
ferum). Will flower in due course as it in¬ 
creases in size. 

Names of fruits.— R. H. Eden.— Apples: 1, 

Pennington’s Seedling; 2, Easter Pippin.- 

Hobart R. Fowler. —Apples: 1, Broad End or 
Kentish Broading; 2. Bitter flavoured, prob¬ 
ably a cider *\pple; 3, Borden Pippin; 4, Tib- 
bett’s Pearmain, ratlief out of character. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Cooling and Son, Bath. —List of Roses 
and Fruit Trees. 

Chas. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd., Southwark- 
street. London, 8.E .—How Shall I Heat my 
Greenhouse? 

Pennick and Co., Delgany Nurseries, near 
Dublin.—List of Flowering Shrubs. Fruit- 
trees, Roses, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 

W. Smith and Son. Aberdeen.—Catalogue of 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 

G. R. Phipps, Barnham, Bognor, Sussex.— 
Rock Garden Plants: Where and in Wliai 
Soils to Plant Them . 
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A SEARCHLIGHT IS LIKE A GREAT 

J SHINE MADE WITH MONKEY BRAND. 

L,_____._ 


MONKEY BRAND 

is a revelation in Brightness, that is 
why we liken the Searchlight to a Big 
Shine made with MONKEY BRAND. 
With an old towel, a bowl of water, and 
a bar of MONKEY BRAND, you can 
raise big shines on pots and pans, cutlery 
and glassware. It makes Copper like 
gold—Tin like silver—Paint like new. 
But it Won’t Wash Clothes. 

There is only one MONKEY BRAND—the best 
of Cleansers and Polishers, but the one and only 
MONKEY BRAND can be obtained in powder 
form under the name of Powder Monkey, and 
is packed in i 

USE 

MONKEY BRAND 

for Cleaning and Polish¬ 
ing Tin, Copper. Braaa, 

Marble. Enamel, Lino¬ 
leum. China, dataware. 

Ac. 

BENJAMIN BROOKE 


tin canisters with sifter tops. 



USB 

POWDER MONKEY 

for Scrubbing Floors. 
Tables. Dressers. Cup¬ 
boards. Sinks and for 
Cleaning Gas Stoves and 
Cooking Utensils. 


& CO. LIMITED. 


M CT-11 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON NOV. 9, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

First-class Certificate. 

Odontogrlrmaum Fembury, from Mr. J. G. Fowler, Bracken- 

hurst, Pembury. 

Awards of Merit. 

8ophro-Cattleya Pearl, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge, Sussex; Vanda Luzonica. from Messrs. Sunder 
and Son. St. Albans • Brosso-Cattleya Admiral Jellicoe, 
Rroadlands var., from Mr. E. R. Ashton, Tunbridge Wells. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Oharlesworth and Oo., Hay¬ 
wards Heath ; Messrs. Bander and Son, St. Albans ; Messrs, 
das. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Begonia Fireflame, from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield; Chrysanthemum Phyllis Cooper, from Mr. P. Ladds, 
*wanley Junction; Chrysanthemum Golden Champion, from 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co.,Ltd., Merstham ; Chrysanthemum 
Edith Cavell, from Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd.; Solanum 
ciliatum, from Messrs. Felton and Son, Hanover Square. 

Medals. 

8ilver Gilt Flora. — Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd.. 
Ijewiaham, for Chrysanthemums; Messrs Stuart Low and 
Co., for Begonias. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.—M essrs. Piper, Bayswater, for 
ornamental shrubs. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
for Ferns ; Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, for Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Silver Banksian —Messrs. Cheol and Son, Crawley, for 
ornamental foliage; Messrs. Felton and Son, for Solanum 
oil atum. 

Bronze Ban k,si an.— Messrs. All wood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations ; Mr. J. Reathe, Keaton, for miscel¬ 
laneous plants; Mr. J. J. Kettle. Corfe Mullen, for Violets. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Apple Madresfield Court, from Mr. J. Carloss, Barboume, 
Worcester; Pear November Red (subject to seeing next 
year), from Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford. 

Medals. 

Gold.—M r. A. Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea, for 
collection of vegetables. 

Silver Gtlt Banksian.— Mr. M. Voss, Riyleigb, Essex, 
for Apples and Pears. 


(1REENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Bainer Price 12 -; post free, 
12/6. -PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C. 

Digitized by Google 



BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men's Coats, 8 6; Children’s, 7/6 : 
Ladies', 17'6; Sou’westers, 16; 
Long Leggings, 2'9 and upwards. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 

Send a p.o for this Art Booklet 
of “ Weather Comfort" to— 

BARBOURS, LTD., 

65. Beacon Build’gs.8outh Shields. 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

SrWAWSOW CsgMICAl OP* T9 &IEEN ViCTQftlA ST LONDON 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 



25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th August, 19 H. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours ichieh has. 
been in use Jor the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully,^ ^ 


Illustrated Prioe List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dbnnis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
_is FRIDAY. 9 a m._ 


TO ADVERTISERS. —Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 731. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 

further notice to .. 


Address 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOCUE 


NOW READY-POST FREE. 


Made in well-seasoned, 
tongued, and grooved 
hoards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. 
glass, Might frames, 4ft. by 
3ft., 18s. ; 6ft. by 4ft , 30s. ; 

2- light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 
32s. 6d. ; 8ft. by 6ft., 50s. ; 

3- light, 12ft. by 6ft., 70s. ; 

4- light, 16ft. by 6ft., 90s.; 5- 



SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heat Inc apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses ishould wn e 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heatmg apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical anu efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


fi 


HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 



ight, 20ft. by 6ft., £5 12a. 6d. 

“ INVINCIBLE ’’ HOT- 
WATER APPARATUS. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention. Suc¬ 
cess goaranteed. No sunk stoke¬ 
hole or brick setting required. 
To heat house 7ft. by 5ft., £3 3s ; 
9ft. bv 6ft.. £3 7s. 6*1.; 10ft by 
7ft., £3 15s. ; 12ft. by 8ft , £l; 
15ft by 9ft., £4 17s. 6d.; 2Uu 
by 10ft., £6; 25ft. by 10ft ., £7 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can bo used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops. Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds. 

Ac., Oft. by 4ft , £2 2s. ; 7ft by 5ft . 

£2 12s 64 ; Oft. by 6ft., £3 15s. ; 

10ft. by 7ft., £4 10s.; 12ft. by 8ft., 

£5. 

PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
| in sections, complete with 
! door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. 
glass. Any handyman can fix. 
7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 6 
9ft. by 6ft. 5 12 6 
10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 6 
■mw i 12ft. by 8ft. 7 17 6 

'»Ui I ^ 15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 6 

Estimates ter every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, Ol d Ken t Road, LONDON, S.E. 




.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21oz. Boxes. 


100 sq. ft. 

8x6in.21- 

9 x 7 in.22 - 

10 and 11x8 in.23 6 

12, 13. 14, 15 x 8 in.24 - 

11, 12, 13, 14x9 in . 25- 

12, 13. 14 x 10 in . 26- 

13 ill in . 27- 

16, IS, 20 x lOin. 

16, 13, 20 x 11 in . 

12, 14, 15. 16. 13. 20, 22, 24 : 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. . . 

16, 18, 20, 22. 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in . 

18, 20. 22, 24 x 16in . 

20. 22,24 x 18 in. 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 8 

2 6; 14 lbs., 1 6 
DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each 
GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins. 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. I}x2in. llx’2i in- I£x2in. l}x2Jin. Iix2lin. 
6- 7 6 8 6 9- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. Sc T. ROSS, Xatd', 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


Rq. ft 

38- 
39 6 
43 6 

44- 

45 - 

46 - 
47- 

49 6 
516 
53- 
56-- 

icwt.,4 3; Jcwt., 


I 27 6 
286 
• } 296 
31- 


, ESTABLISHED 1843. , 


TURF XL* O AM. 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam of the 
finest quality. 

Specially suitable for Vine Borders, Carnations. Roses, 
Melons, Chrysanthemums, Fruits under glass, &c., Ac. 
Supplied to leading Nurserymen and Head Gardeners. 
Quotations Carriage Paid or Delivered. 

A. B. JOHN8TON, 

New Park. Cranlcierh, GUILDFORD. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 

W He for List No S2 post free with illustrated 
booklet, "How shall I heat my Greenhouse?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON.. 


SIX GLASS CUTTERS IN ONE 

RED DEVIL 
GREENHOUSEMAN’S 
GLASS CUTTER 
No. 7. 


Write for free 
booklet 



The only 
perfect tool 
with genuine hand- 
honed steel wheels, each 
one tested by an expert. This 
is one of the 40 popular Btyles 
with a turret head. A new wheel in 
place in a moment. Scientifically designed 
handle does not tire the fingers in cutting glass. 

One sample mailed post paid for 15d. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 

190 - 192 , Chambers Street, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Rod Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered wit h 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high . £2 8 6 6 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 21- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BU: 

Works, 6 acres. 


GET A 

dmarI 




w_ - be right. — 
page l ist of roundly constructed Greenhouse*, Frames, 
and all Garden Heuulsitwi fiee for a po-icard. 

A. SMART, Empire Works. Wile End. Glasgow. 




As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardenino Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date Bhown on the paper. 


63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK - LOWEST PRICES. 

Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 

Estab. 30 Years. Catalogue post free. 
HOLLOWAY RD., Ni ’Phone: North 1550. 


The latest day lor receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 

Line Advertisements. -Single insertions, 9cL per 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
1 three lines, and nine words each additional lineL From 
page, it guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 
Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 

inch (reduction for senes). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at one office must 
accouipany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

6 3. LIN C OLN’S INN FIEL DS. LONDON. W.C. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Kobinron, »l 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Loudon, W.OL— 
November 20, 1915. Telephone: Holbom 73L 


Digitize3 by 


Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY Of MINNESOTA* 
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London, W.C. 


"pjOVV IS THE TIME TO PLANT HARDY 

Herbaceous Plants.—Kelway’s is the leading house. 
A splendid stock — the largest in the country-- of all the 
choicest border plants: Pasonics, Delphiniums, Gladioli. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


OUTTON’S SINGLE EARLY TULIPS for 

.the Open Ground.—Finest mixed, per doz., 9d ; 10), 
4s. 6d. ; 1.000, 40s. Sutton's mixed Daffodils, all classes, pi r 
100. 3s.; 1,000, 27s. 6d. 


The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communl 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


CjUTTON & SONS, The Kin; 

^_Reading. 


Seedsmen. 


fjHOICE PLANTS.—Clematis Nelly Moser, 

Is. 6d. each. Lobelia fulgens (the scarlet Lobelia), 4m 
per doz. Iris stylosa (the Algerian Iris) 7s. 6d. per do:'. 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each 
Anemone japonica Mont Hose, pot grown, 5s. per doz. 
Halria glutiuosa, Is. to Is. 6d. each. Helianthemum Jubilee, 
pot grown, 4a. 6d. per doz. Centropogon Lucyanus, Is. 6d 
each. Starwort Mrs. Rayner, 6d each, or 5s. per doz. Star- 

Mrs. Wright, 6d. each, or 5s. per doz. Starwort Fram- 
neldi. 9d. each. or 7s. 6d. per doz. Starwort gracillimus, 6d 
each or os. per doz. Starwort Tradescanti. 6d. each, or 5e 
per doz. Stachys lanata (Woundwort), 2s. 6d. per doz. 
Acanthus mollis, 5s. per doz. Aconitum Napellus album 
(Monkshood), 5s. per doz. Cytisus purpureus (the Purple- 
flowered Broom), Is. to 2s. 6d. each. Aster pendulus Hori- 
zontalis (Michaelmas Daisy), 5s. per doz Sweet Williams 
K 6d. per doz. Canterbury Bells, 2s. 6d. per doz. Myosoti-. 
(Forget-me-nots), Is. 6d. per doz. All the above were de¬ 
scribed in last week’s Gardening Illustrated, and cnn 
be supplied by—GEORGE BUN YARD & CO., Ltd., The 
Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 


TISSADELL MOUNTAIN PRIMULAS. 

. .All good and easy in cool peat and sun. Calycina, < 


- --- —i --,-- Calycina, car- 

,, hirsuta, marginata, minima, Wulfeniana, 9d. each, 
per dozen; spectabilis, 6tl. each, 4s. 6cl. per dozen.— 


"DARR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Ac., 

"T for pots or bowls and l>edding Finest quality. Mode¬ 
rate prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

DARR’S Hardy Perennials, Alpines, Rock 

. Plants, Climbers, &o,. for Autuiqn Planting. Catalogue 
free.—BARR & SONS, King- st., Covent Garden, London. 

TJOBBIE’S SCOTCH-GROWN ROSES.— 

Unsurpassed plants. Tempting offers made in Cata¬ 
logue; ,ree >f Gardening Illustrated is mentioned.— 
DOBBIE A CO.. Rose Growers, Edinburgh. 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS- 

a now a,,d 8ecure flowers in winter. Bushy plan 

6s. 6d. per doz , carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogs 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN PER SLUYS. Guernsey. 


QORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true to 

y* , name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock ; well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes and prices from 

_Wn.T. TAVIffi) i_r„. ... _ 


—WILL TAYLE It. Hamp ton, Middlesex. _ 

POCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and i 

, What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing tl 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, wi 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application. 
G. R. PHIPPS.F.R. H.S., Alpine Nursery. Barnham. Bognr 


Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Silver Medal Intemat. Exhib., 

- ,,_,,_ Per- 

-M orriabume, Woking. 

WALLACE, Colchester.—Choice Flowering 

" Shrubs, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, with notes on 
new Chinese Primulas and Meconopsis by George 


A Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Intemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. " 
sonally superintended. Estimates. "—*-*-- 


some l._ ____ 

Forrest. New List s post free on application. 


■gATH/S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

Preonies.—New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will las sent post free on application.—(Dept. B, 


named sorts. < 
for 4s. 6d.. free. 


‘ ireo uu application. - 

R. H. BA rH. Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


YING’S ACRE GOLD MEDAL FRUIT 

Trees. —For all suitable localities and situations. De- 
acnptive anil Illustrated Catalogue, containing most reliable 
mrormation, free on application. Our two and three years 
old trees have this season been literally covered with fine. 
SSSSS-fiVS!, °r V £ T 60 at re * to select from.-KING’S ACRE 
NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford 


Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free 
I2'6.—PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London,W.C. 

SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm, 
Willas ton, C hester. _ 

ORf) 000 HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

iiials). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 
logue.—JONES Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDiseaae and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book 
-ist from the MANAGER, 


ROOT RAMBLER ROSES. 


.. _ Extra 

strong, many-shooted plants, in over 30 lending sorts. 
Purchaser's selection, at the low price of 3s. 6d. for 6, 6s. 6d. 
for 12. packed free.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. 


fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

V ' P« r new Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties, including 
novelties for 1916, is now ready, post free.—J. W. COLE A 


A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

- a - fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 


SON. The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN 

•*- —Containing full account of its culture, with specia 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. - 
PUBLISHED, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C. 


in non APPLETREES —Newton V 

Annie Elizabeth, Maidens on Pi 
rah, 6s. doz. ; 40s. 100. New Apple "The Guelph, 
mit class certificate, R. H. S„ Oct. 7. 1913. Catal 
-W. HORNE & SONS. Cliffo, Rochester. 


HARDEN FURNITURE DIRECT FROM 

Makers.— Pergolas. Trellis, Arches, Fences, in prepared 
and rustic woods. Original designs and best make. Illus- 


63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 


pERPETUAL CARNATIONS. —Cuttings. 

. Is- w. dozen, post free. Flowering plants, in 5-.nch 
L^a xra ca . rr,age forwar, l- List free. - G. S 

EVANS, F.R.H.S., Bognor-r oatl, Chichester. 

fjHOICE ROCK PLANTS, 3d. each ; postage 

Send for List. - Miss S. RANDOLPH, The 


trated Lists free—WALTERS & CO. 
Croydon. Surrey. ’Phone 1616. 


Amberley Works, 


■RUSTIC POLES for PERGOLAS, Arches, 

- L ' > Fences.—English Oak, just cut and in perfect condi¬ 
tion, 11 ft.. 9d.; 12 ft., lOd.; 14 ft., Is. All 2-2J in. diam. 
Chestnut Poles, smooth and tenacious bark, 13-14 ft long 
3-4 in. diam.. lid. each ; 12 ft. by in. diam., 9d. each. Free 
designs Arches, Pergolas, Porches, etc.—WALTERS & CO , 
as above._ 


Cottage, Chartham, Canterbury. 


pLANT NOW.—Dormant roots. Tropasolum 

speciosmn. 12 strong roots, Is. 4d., free, with cultural 
directions.—HARDY. Downshire Park. Carnckfertms. 

HRAMOPHONE.—£25 Model Drawing-room 

Cabinet, ver y dainty, height 4 feet on wheels, beauti¬ 
fully inlaid, perfect tone, with selection of celebrated 
records. Accept £5 15s. Approval with pleasure.—15, Upper 


Times. 


rruMOURS of the country.—a doth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home. " Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is ; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


fJELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

^ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushes. 1-lb. tin. Is. ; 
.. — * " -- “ r»Hons of Wash. 

. No apparatus re- 
ihouse. In packets. 
LiL Nicotine Liquid 

—--, — ; in tins, 3s. 6d., 5s., 

Insecticide B, non - poisonous. No 
In bottles. 6d., Is., Is. 6d ; 

XL ALL Wire worm and 
ts. In tins, 6d., Is., and 2s.; 
9s. 6d. XL ALL Tomato 
iliser, etc. Don’t forget to 


pSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES, Wall 

- Lj Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 153a. Also Kennel Railing and Poultry 
Fencing. Ask for separate Lists.—BOULTON & PAUL. 
Ltd., Manufacturers. Norwich. 


28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating 8hreds. 

quired; bums on the floor of the i- 

each, 6d., Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. XI 
Insecticide. In bottles, 8d., Is. 2d. 

and 10 b. XL ALL I_” 

licence required to sell this, 
in tins. 2s. 6d.. 4s. and 7s. 6< 

Grub Killer. Kills all soil ingi 
in bags, 2a. 9d., 3s. 9d.. 6s., ai 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofii 

- La - your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used bv . 
So,d in tin8 ' ld - M-. and Is. each. Wholesale 


"yORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds ; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. 


price’s patent’ candle^company 'limited 

Battersea, London, S.W. 


Lie, Bradford. 


HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING 

“ V.itrolite." far superior to White Uad Paint, 1L 
per gall. PlostineV; supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Fu 
particulars from—W. CARSON & .SONS, Grove Work; 


H.ARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

'J solid ends, rounded edges, liewts., 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28s ; 
2|cwts., 36s.; 3cwt», 42s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 57s. 6d. each. car. paid 
Lists free.—J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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BULBS, BOSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 


ENMMOUSGLEAIMNCE. 

LAST OFFER BULBS. 


&MO GIANT WAOINTBS. 

Simply the pink of themarkee. All giant bulbs, red, white, 
blue, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6a. do*. My 
price. 12 for 2s. 6d. 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
size bulbs, suitable for pots or glasses, such'as Regulus, 
Noruia, Baroness ronThuyll, Grande Blanche, L’Innocence, 
Blondin, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gertrude, and many others. 12, 26. 

ABSOLUTELY MY LAST OFFER OF 
ALL BULBS. 


100 BBOMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. lfa 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 


GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
1/- 190 Lovely Plants. V- 

25 Blood-red. 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Cloth of Gold, 20 
Ruby Getu, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!11 
4d. a Lot; 6 Lota, 16. 


15 Tulips Artus, scarlet.. 3*1 
15 Brutus, orange-red .. 3d 
15 Tulips LA Rein©, white 3d 
15 Tulips Princess, pink.. 3d 
15 Tulipe Pigeon, white.. 3d 
15 Coul Ponceau, rose .. 3<1 
15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 3d 
15 Immaculee, white .. 3d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 3d 
12 Thomas Moore, new.. 3d 
12 Tulips Keizerskroon .. 3d 
12 Duo ran Thol, scarlet 3d 
U0 Tulips, all the above, 
well mixed .. .. 3d 

100 Above Tulipe, mixed, 16 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 3d 
15 Double red and yellow 3d 
15 Double La Candour .. 3d 
20 Tulips, double, mixed 3d 


•20 Parrot Tulipe .. 

20 Late Tulips 
20 Darwin Tulips .. 

60 Iris, mixed .. 

36 Snowdrops, English 
30 Double Snowdrops 
30 Aconites, yellow 
30 Ixias, all colours 
30 Anemones, mixed 
20 Anemones, double 


30 Ranunculus .. .. 3d 

30 Grape Hyacinths .. 3d 

30 Bluebells.3d 

50 Crocus, mixed .. .. 3d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 3d 
30 Crocus, white, blue, 
purple, silver, or 
Cloth Gold .. ..3d 

30 Narcissus Stella .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Sir Watkin 3d 
30 Narcissus prince ps .. 3d 
25 Posticus omatus .. 3d 
36 Narcissus Phea.-eye .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Empress .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Emperor .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 3d 
30 Narcissus Mrs. Langtry 3d 
15 Orange Phoenix .. 3d 
15 Silver Phmnix .. .. 3d 

15 Double Incomparabilis 3d 


_Incompar* 

15 Double Daffodils 
20 Narcissus Horafleldl.. 
30 The above, mixed 
20 Scillasibirica .. 


20 Gladiolus Bride 
15 Blushing Bride.. 
20 Giant Freesiaa .. 
30 SUrs Bethlehem 


. STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Can offer the following plants, all transplanted stuff, not 
-small runners Just out off parent plants, as some people 
’send out. Mind, you are buying transplanted plants. 

Laxton’s Leader, Royal Sovereign, Noble, Sir J. Paxton, 
•Sensation, Kentish Favourite, and many others. 100 plants, 
your choice, 2s. 

50,000 2-year-old Strawberry plants of the above kinds, 100 
.plants. 4s. 

31.000 Gooseberry trees, free from mildew, all leading 
kinds, 4d. each; 12, 3s. 6d. A few hundred Gooseberry 
trees, names lost, but all good kinds, 12, 2s. 6d. 

17,000 Red, Black, and White Currants, all grand stuff 
snd clean, 3d. eaoh; 12 for 2s.; 12s. 6d. 100; very large 
eeLgoted trees, 12 for 2s. 64. 

20,000 RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Norwich 
Wonder, Carter’s Prolific, 15 canes, Is. 

Loganberries, strong plants, 9d. each. 

2/6 ALL FRUITING TREES. 2M 

6 Black Currants. 6 Gooseberries, 6 Red Currants, 12 
Raspberry canes. The 30 trees, 2s. 6d. 


20 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d 

25 Arabia.4d 

8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Aubrietia, blue .. 4d 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4d 

6 Ancbusa Dropmore .. 4d 
25 Brampton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 Ditto, blue, pink .. 4d 
20 Ditto, above mixed .. 4d 
8 Carnation, Clove- 
scented .. 4d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 4d 
12 Calliopsis grandif. .. 4d 
30 Cornflowers, blue .. 4d 
10 Cinerarias, strong .. 4d 
12 Chrysant. K.Edward.. 4d 
30 Daisies, red or white.. 4d 
30 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
12 Aquilegio, spurred .. 4d 
8 Delphinium grandif... 4d 
25 Pansies, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Sweet Williams .. 4d 
30 Wallflowers B. Red .. 4d 
30 Belvoir Castle .. .. 4d 

30 Cranford Beauty .. 4d 
30 Prim rose Dame .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Ruby Gem .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, doth of Gold.. 4d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 


Wallflowers, double .. 4d 
30 All the above, mixed.. 44 


15 oxgloves, strong 
12 Gaillardias hybd. 

15 Gypsopbila pan. 

15 Double Hollyhocks 
6 Lobelia cardinalis 
10 Lupins, yellow tree 
10 Ditto, white tree 
15 Ditto, well mixed 
36 Forget-me-nots 
15 Polyanthus Giants 
12 Everlasting PeaB 
6 Ditto, White Pearl .. 4d 
10 Pentstemons, hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. Sinldns .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
8 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. 4d 
12 Sweet Williams Pink 

Beauty.4d 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowers .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 

75 Onion plants.4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet dumps, double 4d 


3 Ditto, single 
75 Cos Lettuce .. 
75 Cabbage Lettuce 

75 Red Cabbage .. 

76 Spring Cabbage 
75 Mast. Cabbage.. 
50 Cauliflowers .. 


.. 4d 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 

Budded on Briers. ENGLISH. Budded on Briers. 
Absolutely the Cream of tbe Market. Every Rose simply a 
splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

100,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES to offer as bolow. 

Purchaser’s Selection.5d. each; 4/6 do*. 

My Selection .4d. each; 3/6 do*. 

Baroness Rothschild, Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 


Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John Hoppei,-,-- 

Houtte, Mme. Gabriel Lulzet. Magna Oharta, Merveille 
do Lyon, Mrs. John Laing/Mra. R. G. Sharman Crawford, 
Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Snow Queen, 
and hundreds of others. 

4/6 6 STANDARD ROSES. *6 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisaer, Beauty de Lyon, 
Laurent Carle, Marquise de Sinety. 6 Standard Roses, 
well packed, 4s. 8d. 

These are all English Grown. 


900,600 LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 


All the following are Budded on Briers. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 

Purchaser's Selection . 6d. eaoh; M do*. 

My Selection.5a. each; 4/6 do*. 

Rayon d'Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee, 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Dickson. 
British Queen, A. R. Goodwin. Caroline Testout. Countess of 
Gosford, Countess of Shaftesbury, Dean Hole, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Earl of Warwick, Edward Maw ley, Etoile 
de France, Florence Pemberton, Gen. McArthur, Gladys 
Harkness, Gloirede Dijon, Harry Kirk, J. B.Clark, Jonkheer, 
L. Mock, Jubilee, Juliet, Kaisarin Augusta Victoria, Killar- 
ney Pink, Lady Ash town, La France, Liberty, Lyon, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. Leon Pain, Mildred 
Grant, Maman Cochet, Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mrs. E. J. Holland. 
Mrs. J. E. Hill, Mrs. Jos. H. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. PhariBaer, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Richmond, Sunrise, Sunset, The Bride, Viscountess Enfield, 
Viscountess Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White 
Killarney, Wnite Maman Cochet, and hundreds of others. 
IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Eleganoe 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink). 
Any of the above 6d. each. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

“DAILY MAIL” ROSS. 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of spreading, 
branching habit, with many Ion’ thcns, green bronze 
foliage, coral red bud shaded with yellow on the base; 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must be in every Rose lovers 
garden. Fine strong plants on Krier, 1/- each. Mind, 
you are buying fine strong flower ing Roses. 

A few Standard Roses of the above, 2'- each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 

1 Mme Edouard Harriot ("Daily Mail” Rose). 1 King 


George, 1 Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sunburst. Mrs. A. Ward; 
— . w— * m -\ 0 h, 1 


George Dickson, Mrs. J. Welch, 1 Rayon d Or. The above 5 
beautiful Bush Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 


9/9 


29 


6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 

Enormous Trees, Grand Stuff: 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 Albedo 
Barbier (lovelyyellow), 1 American Pillar, 1 Shower of Gold, 

1 Hiawatha. The above 6 Roses, named, and well paoked, 

2s 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Roses. 

PLEASE IN AIL CASES WHEN 0RDERINC CIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADORESS. IF. PARCEL POST PREFERRED PLEA3E STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.I.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


ENGLISH. Juet What I Want! ENGLISH. 
4 - 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS* 4- 

1 Mme. Edouard HerriotC Daily Mail ” Rose), 1 Rayon d'Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford. 1 Snow Queen. 1 Duchess of West¬ 
minster, 1 Graoe Darling, 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mr*. 
David ilcKee, 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer. 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, the 12 Roses, all as above, 
and all named, all well packed, 4s. 

9d RAMBLERS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 9d. 

20.000 of the very best I have ever sent out. All flue 
English grown, ana grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-old stoked plants. Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Flower of Fairfield. Blush Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perktns, White Dorot *. 
American Pillar, Aviateur Bleriot, Goldfinch, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler, Tausendsohon, Vellchenbtau, 
Shower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Alberic Barbier. All fine stuff, from $ to 7 feet, 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8s. 6d. per dozen. 

1/- A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 1- 
10 Artus, Bcariet; 10 Chrysolora, yellow; 10Cottage Maid, 
oink* 10 L’Immaculee, white; 10 Keizerskroon, red and 

K .. ' . ,n mi_U__...... in Pannh Tlllln.- 


yellow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips; 
10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigeon, lovely white; 10 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips. Is. 

500*000 Catalogues to be given away 
at once, poet Tree. Send your address. 
All the New Rosee offered cheap. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO 3UIT 
ALL 

BUYERS 


| SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PB0THER0E& MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 A 68. CHEAPSEDE. E.C. 

Catalogues on application. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

Jx PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Pockets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
Qood terms —ELLISON. 43. West Bromwich. Esth. 1890. 


cc SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

sJ\J —Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 each. 4 sorts, 2s.. free. 
ENGLISH IRIS. 2s. 61. 100. SPANISH HITS. 6d. 100 


Euphorbias, Liliums, Poinsett! 
ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 


The latest day for receiving: Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY. 9 a.m._ 


SANKEYS^POTS 

Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

Stair quantity t>l each »irc required and hn*r . erria*e re.<4 


/ffiCIAl. Pin* <4 all Hull »..•!. n a Fern 

Parv* Irom id- neb 

RICHARD SANKEY A SON , LTP. 

Bulwell PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


MUNITION MAKING AND GARDEN 
APPLIANCES. 

Our readers will be interested in knowing that quit* a 
number of well-known firms who manufacture garden 
implements and appliances are now engaged, in one or more 
departments of their workshops, in turning out munitions 
of war for the Government. This applies to both metol and 
wood workers, and also to firms working in other depart¬ 
ments of the horticultural trade. We are glad that so many 
firms known to us are able to render assistance to the 
Government at this grave national crisis. This temporary 
change of work is, however, having an effect on our adver¬ 
tisement pages, as firms engaged on munitions feel it 
unnecessary to advertise at this juncture their regular trade 
lines for which our readers may have been looking. We 
trust our readers will not conclude from this that the firms 
referred to cannot supply their usual goods, as in most 
cases they can do so quite well from stock, and will be glad 
to hear from inquirers and old customers as to any supplies 
which may be required. At present it Is more than ever 
necessary that gardeners and others requiring horticultural 
implements shall keep a good supply of all such articles, as 
where labour is deficient the best plant is always necessary. 
We shull be pleased to advise readers at any time as to 
suitable firms for supplying whatever is wanted by them for 
their gardens and greenhouses. 


■DULB BARGAINS,” SPECIAL.—Very 

jj Special clearance offer of surplus High Grade Bulbs. 
Just Issued. Wonderful values. Once cleared cannot be 
repeated. Get a copy at once.-*-MO RRIS'3 Bulb house 
(Dept. 21), 225, Bristol-street, Birmingham._ 

XTATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY recommend 

J-l Collections as per my free List, page 20, from 5s. doz., 
carriage paid. Money back terms always. 21 years’ adver¬ 
tiser. Eaoh Collection a money saver. — MORRIS’S (21), 
225, Bris tol-street, Birmingham. ___ 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 


A 1 


PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-L&ttn and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. ‘ A 

work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs. — 
Times.— PUBLISHER, 63, llncoln’slnn Fields, Loudon,W.C. 


“FLORA AND SYLVA.” 

A Rare and Valuable Work. 

Lovers of beautiful books prize greatly their copies of 
" Flora and Svlva." This unique work contains a thousand 
pages of letterpress, 250 wood engravings, and 66 full-page 
coloured plates. It has never been excelled as a piece of 
book production in the literature of the garden and wood¬ 
land. It was orig.nuUy issued in serial form, and when 
completed was intended for publication nt £5, unbound. 

"Flora and Sylva" is a rare and costly work, editodMouS 
produced by Mr. Wm. Robinson, the author of “The 
English Flower Garden," “ Home Landscapes,” and other 
standard works. It descrii»es and illustrates the garden 
beautiful, home woods and landscapes. 

Practically the whole of the conies have been sold, and 
the Publisher some time ago announced that the work was 
then out of print. A few stray copies have since been 
secured, and at this moment some ten complete copies are 
available for purchase. Bound in cloth, in three handsome 
volumes, and sent carriage paid to any address in this 
country, the price is 35s. the set. Bound in vellum and 
linen, go d lettering, gilt top, the prioefor the three volumes 
is 50s. 

"Flora and Sylva" makes a notable addition to any 
library, and as it is printed on British linen hand-made 

E aper, it will (barring accidents) be a valuable work two 
undred years hence. Few things are more enduring than 
a good book. 

To give any reader of Gardening Illustrated an 
opportunity of Inspecting the work, we offer to send for 
inspection one volume to any address on approval, the 
volume being returnable at our charge. When writing it is 
advisable to state which edition is wanted—i be cloth bound 
at 35s. the set, or the vellum and linen at 50s. the set. 

Address THE PUBLISHER, "Flora and Sylva,” 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O. 

Only ten sets remaining. 


Digitized b‘ 
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"READERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 

iu dekino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to near train our readers. 
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GREAT 

FINAL CLEARANCE 


4 Large Hyacinths, 10 Scarlet Wind¬ 
flowers given free with 2s. Orders. 


36 Crocus. Mue 

36 „ white, striped 


“K” Test Collection. 12 First-class Roses for all Purposes, 5/- Carr. paid. 

Mrs. J. Laing, row» .. 6d Fishsr Holmes,crimson 6d Lady Ashtown, pink 61 Hugh Diokaon,deep tckI fid 
Mmc A.Cha'snay.salin. 6d K K. Druachki. white 6d Lyons Rose, pink .. 8d Caroline Testout, sal.pk. fid 
Mme. Ravary, yellow fid Mme.Ed.Harriot, coral 9d La France, rose .. 6d Capt. Hay ward,crimson6d 

W RITE for this Test Collection to-day, NOW. When you get the trees 
if you don’t like them send them back and Bees Ltd. will return 
your money in full and pay carriage both ways. This guarantee of satis¬ 
faction or money refunded in full applies to all goods supplied by Bees Ltd. 

If you want more than a dozen roses you should write for Bees’ Cata¬ 
logue and Colour Chart of Roses, or make your selection from the following. 
AH collections are sent carriage paid when cash accompanies order. 

More Selections that Save your Pocket: 

A 24 General Garden Roies .. 11/- F 12 Buttonhole Rosen .. .. 7/- P 6 Roses for Eaat or N. wall 3/9 

B 24 Exhibition Roses .. ..Ilf- 1 12 Dwarf Bedding Roses .. 6/6 Q 6 Roses for West or S. wall 3/9 

C 12 Tea Roses .. 7/6 M 12 Roses for Cutting .. .. 6/6 K 6 Sweet Briars .3/3 

D 12 Fragrant Roses .. .. 5/6 N 12 Roees in Pots.12(6 S 6 Rambler Rosea.3/9 

E 12 Town Rosea .6/- O 12 Baby Rambler Rosea .. 5/6 

Send your Order or Write for Catalogue NOW, "Lest you forget ” 


GREAT HYACINTH CLEARANCE. 


BUL11S. 6 to 9 inches round, red, white, blue, pink, 
yellow, 12, 2s.; mixed, la. dozen. Smaller, 6d. dozen. 
All grand flowering bulbs. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 


181 b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL 


CICANTIC TULIP CLEARANCE. 

13 50 SINGLES & DOUBLES. 1 3 


LATEST 


LITTLE'S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 


Singles: Crimson King, Cottage Maid, White Swan, 
Canary Bird. Thomas Moore. Doubles : Rubra maxima. 
Murillo, La Candeur, Orange Prince. Prince Austria. 
10 of each, named, in separate bogs (IDO), free oti rail, 
Is. 3d. ; or 100 of any variety, Is. 3d. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 


IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VI0T0R 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Li At* of Pipes and 
Fittiwjs Free. 


3 6 oer 1 gall. drum. 6 - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fightingall such enemies as Black 8pot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been used hy our Expert Sweet 
Fea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growors.” 

Samples free on application to 


25 HYACINTHS, WAR COLOURS, 1 


5 Blue, 5 white, 5 pink, 5 red, 5 yellow; nice for pots, 
bowls, and Iwrders. Flowering bulbs, named, in sepa¬ 
rate bags, Is.; 100, 38. 9J.; 200, 7s.; 500,16s. 


Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 


6 Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Dafls., Jonquils, etc., in 
all 15 varieties. 2 lots, Is. C*d. Will make a fine show in 
the spring. 


rPHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-I- —Containing full account of its culture, with speoial 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


100 LOVELY SCENTED DAFFODILS, 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated” when writing to Advertisers. 


Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, Double Daffs., Golden 
Spur, Barri, etc., etc. 12 varieties, la. 100; 7s. 6d. 1000. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 


100 BROMPTON STOCKS, 1/- 

20 Empress Elizabeth (red), 20 White Niece, 20 Prim¬ 
rose, 20 Poach Bloom, 20 Blue Gem. All hardy grown 
stuff, 100, Is. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,’* 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


100 WALLFLOWER PLANTS, 1/- 

20 DOUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS. 

20 Dark Blond-red, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 Primrose, 20 
Golden King, 20 Vesuvius (new). 100 Plants & bulbs. Is. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 


P/ease deliver “Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 


10,000 GIANT 
HYACINTHS, 


further notice to. 


9 inches round bulb, red, 
pink, light and dark 
blue, white, yellow. 
ldoz.,1/6; 10 /-100. 


Address 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3 ; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 


W. H. CLARKE, 


29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 

MIDDLESEX 


Digitized by Gouale 


Original from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Novembeb 27 , 1915 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 


AND 


Hardy Perennials 

at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L TD - 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


PLANTING SEASON. 


Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fina 
HARDY TREES, large collections. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderato. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 

WM. PftUL & SON, WALTHAM CROSS, LTD. 


SOMERSETSHIRE GROWN 

Fruit Trees & Roses. 

The best Soil and Climate in the British Isles 
to produce well-ripened trees and good results. 

TRAINED FRUIT TREES OF ALL 
KINDS ARE ESPECIALLY GOOD. 
New Catalogue, one of the most reliable 
nnd carefully - compiled that is published, 
forwardod gratis and post free on application. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurseries, BATH. 


ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 

Catalogue of 60 pages free from 

G. GIBSON & CO., ——— M - IN — —* 

ROSE TREES, 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 


STANDARDS, BUSH, & 
CLIMBER8. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plants of all classes. 


ANTIRRHINUMS, HARDY PERENNIALS, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Standard Weeping Roses a Speciality. 

FRUIT TREES. &c. 

Up-to-date List, with Coloured Illustrations, free. 
BEST VALUE FOR MONEY. 


J. 


The French Garden, Evesham. 


A.. G. CLOCHES, 

Cheapest and best for forcing early vegetables. 

Clips only, 9d. doz.; 3 doz., 2s., free. 

GLASS, “ 

12x1025s. 


SpemaJ.—100 ft. box, 4s.’; 21 oz . 9 x 7. 20s. ; 
-SMITH, 117. Gt. Hampton Street. Birmingham. 


Digitized b 


v Google 


FLEE IMN’S RO SES 

All First Quality English-grown 
Plants from Open Ground. 
True to Name. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

1/- Discount Allowed on Every Dozen Ordered. 
Also 1 Plant Gratis to Every Dozen. 

When ordering, please name nearest Station , etc. 

Carefully packed, free on 
rail, for cash with order. 


Tho Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should bo addressed. 


RELIABLE BEDDING ROSES. 

Suitable for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Every tree 
guaranteed and sure to please. 

b. d. 

Admiral Dewey, silvery pink, almost white ..0 6 
A. R. Goodwin (New), coppery orange red.. ..08 

Aug. Gulnoisseau, white .0 6 

British Queen (New), white .. ..0 10 

E Dllne Testout, light salmon pink ..06 

teaudeClOS VOUgeot(New), velvety scarlot 0 8 
this. Forde (New), brilliant rose pink .. ..08 

(PDonel Browne, carmine rose ..06 

hess of Wellington (New), saffron yellow 0 9 

1 Of Warwick, salmon pink .0 6 

rlate, brilliant scarlet red.0 6 

Edward Mawley (New), velvety cripison .. ..0 9 

Edu Meyer, coppery yellow, shaded orange.. ..06 

Frau Karl Drascnki, white.0 6 

George C. Waud, glowing orange vermilion .. 0 8 
George Dickson (New), deep velvety crimson, 

heavily veined .0 10 

General McArthur, scarlet-crimson ..08 

Gustave Grunerwald, bright carmine .. ..06 

Gruss an Teplitz, bright enmson.0 8 

HU Majesty, carmine-crimson.0 6 

lugh Dickson, crimson-scarlct .0 6 

allot (New), old rose and gold.0 8 

""larney, flesh, shaded pink.0 6 

ig George V. (New), rich purplish-crimson .. 0 10 

■— Mary Ward (New), apricot.16 

Hillingdon, orange-yellow.0 8 

_ _ .‘ance, silvery rose.0 6 

ieut. Chaure (New), rich crimson.0 9 

L© Progres, nankeen yellow.0 8 

Leslie Holland (New), scarlot.0 9 

Lyon Rose, shrimp pink.0 8 

Mine. A. Chatenay, salmon-pink.0 8 

Mme. Jules Grolez, clear silvery pink .. ..0 6 

Mme. Melanie Soupert, salmon-yellow.. .. o 8 

Mme. Ravary, orange-yellow.0 8 

Mme. E. Herriot (New), prone rod.1 3 

Mons. Joseph Hill, coppery yellow ..0 8 

Ml^i Alice de Rothschild, deep citron yellow 0 8 

Aar on Ward, Indian yellow.0 6 

Ml’s. Andrew Carnegie (New), white .. .. l o 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, flo'h pink .. ..06 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller (New), deep 

salmon-pink.0 9 

Mrs. E. Alford (New), silvery pink.0 9 

Mrs. W. J. Grant, Imperial pink.0 6 

Pharisaer, rosy white .0 8 

Rayon d’Or (New), 8unflower yellow.0 9 

Richmond, pure red-scarlet .0 8 

Souv. de Marla Zayas, vivid carmine .. .08 

Viscountess Enfield (New), copper, Bhadcd 

yellow.0 9 

White KUlarney, white.. .. o 6 

Wlllowmere (New), transparent peach-pink .. 0 9 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Suitable for Walls, Pillars, Greenhouses, etc. 

Large Specimen Trees. b. d. 

Cl. Captain Christy, flesh whito.o 8 

S CI. Frau Karl Druschkl, white.0 9 

Cl. Richmond, pure red scarlet .10 

de Dijon, salmon yellow .OS 

na Seims, bright satiny rose.0 8 

hal Neil, rich golden yellow.13 

RAMBLING ROSES. 

For Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, etc. 

Largo frees with many stems 6 to 8 feet long. b. d. 
Alberic Barbier, yellow to cream.Of 

American Pillar, rich pmk.Of 

Crimson Rambler, bright crimson.Of 

Dorothy Perkins, shell pink.Of 

Exoelsa (New), bright scarlet.0 9 

White Dorothy Perkins, white.0 8 


“The Cultivation of the Rose.” 

With a list of Roses specially recommended for various 
purposes. 

A Handbook full of practical hints, compact, explicit, 
straight to the point. By one who has made Rose growing 
a life's work. 

Invaluable to amateurs and others. 

By David Fleeman, price Gd. post free. 


DIPLOMA' a MEDAL AT TUm 


DAVID FLEEMAN 

ROSE GROWER, 

Scorton Station, DARLINGTON. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In tho form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet I 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yard). ! 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and Royal Horticultural Society’s Report, sent on I 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs., 8/6; cwt.. 6/-; 
5cwt., 28 9 ; lOcwt., 55/- : carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores.or direct from 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Also Waseley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2 - 

busbel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 



LICHT0NS CARELASS C00SEBERRY. 

Messrs. T. G. Tickler. Grimsby, write: "Re the 100 I 
tons of your ‘Carelass’ Berries just received, I must 
say they are the best berries that ever came into our 
works.” 

2-year trees, 4/6 doz.; 32 - 100, free. 

BARGAIN LISTS.— RulbB, Roses, Rock & Ilardy I 

Plants, Fruit Troes, Seeds Sc Seed Potatoes, etc., free. 
Cash or easy Urms arranged. 


AMBROSE LIGHT0N, F.R.H.S., 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


ROSES ! ROSES!! 

IN ALL VERY BEST KINDS, strong plants, all car¬ 
riage paid for cash. 12 choice Standard Roses, 15 r. ; 12 vigor¬ 
ous Half Standard Roses, 12s. ; Weeping Standard Roses, 
3 to 4 ft., Is. 6d. to 2s. each; 4 to 6ft., 2a. 6d. to 3s. 6d..strong; 
25 best Bush Roses, 10s. 6d. ; 12 choice Perpetual*. 5s. 6d.: 
12 grand Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 8s. to 9s.; 6 best assorted 
Rambler ltoscs, 3s. 6d.; 6 Crimson Ramblers or D. Perkins, 
best pink, 3«.; 6 Evergreen running Roses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 Dwarf 
Pol yen t ha Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 best China and Monthly Hoses, 
3s ; 25 Bush Roses, best sorts, unnamed, 7s.; 20 strong Ram¬ 
blers and Wiohuraiana Roses, unnamed, 7s. Large stock of 
all best Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, etc., Evergreen and Flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, cheap. Best Evergreen Privet, 2 to 3 ft., 6s. to 
8s. 100; 3 to 5ft., 8s. to 10s. 100. Bulbs, seeds, etc. Cata¬ 
logue and cheap Lists free. "How to Grow Roses,” free, 4d. 
Established over 50 years. 

JAMES WALTERS, Mt. Radford Nura., Exeter. 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 

Mixed, 50, 3 8. Silver Medal Strain, red, white, yellow, 
or Mixed, 2 - dozen; 7 6 50. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSES, lilac, white, sulphur, 41. 

each ; 3 - dozen. Fine Rtrong plants. 

SINGLE PRIMROSES. Miss Massy (ruby). 41. each; 
3/0 doz. Lilac Queen (mauve), 3d. each ; 2 6 doz. 
White or Mixed, 2d. each ; L6 doz. 

NEW PYRETHRUMS. 

Double: Queen Alexandra (best white), May Blossom (lovely 
pink). Single: Lord Milner (carmine), Snow White (white), 
9d. each; 8 - doz. 

AURICULAS, 2 6 dozen. DAISIES. Alice. Dresden 

China, 1/6 dozen. 

VIOLAS.-Best naniod,9d. dozen; state colour required. 
ALL POST PAID FOR CASH. 

REV. L. C. BARNES, F.R.H.S., SC0FT0N, WORKSOP. 


6 GRAND DELPHINIUMS 

Carnegie. F. F. Fox, Zuster Luyten. Moerhcimi (finest 
white), Luze, Larmartine. The 6 for 26 ; in pairs, or with 
C other varieties, 4 - the dozen. 

12 HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS, 3-.- 
Linkman. Queen Alexandra, Longfellow, Cauopia, Bull¬ 
finch. Richness. Aleppo, Mrs. Nicholson, Duchess of Welling¬ 
ton. Mrs. H. Skeels. R. Scarlet, King of Cloves’, in pair*, or 
with 12 other named varieties. 5/6, carnage free. 

Catalogues Post Free. 

J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, Wlthlngton, MANCHESTER. 


HREMATIONatGOLDER S GREEN, Is. W., 
VJ a „d WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. I-osa costlythan 
burial Descriptive booklet free on application to—TX1N DO a 
CREMATION CO.. 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams. 
"Crematorium, London. ’ Telephone, 1907 GerranL 
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THE COLOUR OF TREES IN BRITAIN. 
There Is much mistake about the colour 
of our trees ill autumn on the part 
of American writers. Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
who knows trees very well, and writes 
about them, says we have no colour except 
that of the Brambles in autumn. All 
our native trees, when massed together, 
are full of lovely colour in autumn, and 
there is some reason to think it lasts 
longer than the colour of. American 
trees. I have a wood of the Canadian 
Poplar which is quite bare now, before 
any native tree has lost.a leaf. I have 
one of the Brown Oak (Q. rubra), for us 
the best of the American Oaks, and it is 
quite bare of leaves when our native Oaks 
are full of leaf in the middle of November. 
Mr. Meehan, of Philadelphia, said, too, 
that English woods have no colour in 
autumn and die off green. He must have 
gone home before tbe trees had taken their 
true autumn colour. If I had him here in 
November I think I could show him as 
much colour as he could well take note of. 
The Japanese Vines and Maples and 
Azaleas take their own colour with us as 
well as at home. The American trees, too, 
when planted in any bold way, show their 
true lovely colour. We have still plenty 
of colour as I write (in the middle of 
November). In all New England is there 
anything now so brilliant as Our native 
Holly ablaze in fruit? W. 

Sussex t Nov. 16th. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.— Mr. 

Veiteh writes me from Exeter:—“People 
down here are very fond of Pear Louise 
Bonne of Jersey as a standard. My big 
tree gives me from 8,000 to 10,000 fruits 
every year, of nice size and flavour.” 


[It certainly satisfies many, but I should 
not class it as among the best.—W.] 
Galtonia candicans in Cumberland.—I 
read in Gardening Illustrated (Novem¬ 
ber 6th) that Galtonia candicans is con¬ 
sidered tender and that the bulbs should 
be lifted. I planted fifty in a bed with 
dwarf Roses in 1883. To this day they 
have never been lifted or interfered with. 
Every bulb flowered, sometimes several 
stems to each. The soil had been pre¬ 
pared for the Roses, but no particular 
care was given. The garden is in Cumber- I 
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land, one mile from the sea, but 300 feet 
up; S.W. aspect, but much rain one year, 
as much as 47 inches.—M. R., Tadcastcr. 

Salvia azurea.— This comes to me from 
Mr. Bunyard, at Maidstone. It is a plant 
that struck me as pretty in the warmer 
parts of France. I tried it in the hottest 
spots I had, and in two forms, but it never 
flowered early enough to take a good place 
in the flower garden. In warm soils it 
might do better, but I doubt its value for 
our country. Others of the Sages deserve 
a good place.—W. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy’8 Seedling.— 

This variety I grow to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, and during the present season the 
display has lasted from late July until 
now — the first week of November. 
Planted in a narrow border round the 
dwelling-house, the flowers are yet as 
good as ever, although in the open garden 
they are on the wane—more, however, 
from the effects of rain than from the 
damage done by frost.— Kirk. 

Rose Rayon d’Or. —Are there different 
stocks of Rose Rayon d’Or? Either this 
is the case or certain soils bring out tbe 
colouring to more advantage. I have seen 
it in a goodly number of gardens this 
year, and some plants gave blooms com¬ 
paratively poor in colour, while others 
showed to full advantage the gorgeous 
colouring of cadmium, scarlet, claret, and 
gold, so impossible to describe. At St. 
Mary’s Isle, the garden of Captain Hope, 
near Kirkcudbright, it has been very fine 
this year.—S. A. 

Early November in 8.E. Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire. —To-day (November 9) outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are still holding out 
well, though in some places they are all 
past. The effect of the difference of alti¬ 
tude is markedly shown by the fact that in 
a garden on a high elevation Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and Calceolarias were still in 
bloom, while lower down they were spoiled 
by the frost. There are still a few Sweet 
Peas. Roses are still giving some bloom, 
and there is a fair number of hardy 
plants either late bloomers or those which 
flowered in spring and are in flower again. 
—S. Arnott. 

Pomegranates.— These beautiful plants 
were grown in all the old gardens, and it 
is sad to see how they have gone out of 
fashion and have had to make way for 
plants of newer introduction and less 
merit. There is an old 16-feet high 
plant here growing against a wall. 
This has gone several feet above 


tbe wall, and bears hundreds of blos¬ 
soms every summer. I have only 
occasionally noticed fruit, but in Canon 
Ellaeombe’s garden at Bitton fruit ripens 
every year. I have a dwarf Pomegranate 
which never exceeds 2 feet in height, and 
bears twelve to fourteen flowers to each 
growth, and is a most beautiful little 
shrub. I have never protected either 
variety, and they have come through some 
very severe winters. — E. Willmott, 
Warley, Essex. 

Quercus Vibrayana (syn. Q. bam- 
busaefolia. — This is a pretty evergreen 
tree, its shining, narrow, green leaves, 
of a glaucous, silvery - bronze on the 
underside, being very distinct. It seems 
rather uncommon. This is unfortu¬ 
nate, as, apart from its graceful, narrow 
foliage, it is very effective in spring when 
putting forth its young growth, the leaves 
of which are of a purplish-red, such as is 
seen in the young growths of Andromeda 
formosa. I have a nice young healthy 
tree, about 16 feet high. It is of rather 
slow growth, an advantage in some cases. 
It was introduced from China in 1854, but 
does not appear to have been much 
planted.—E. M. 

Iris stylosa in a London garden.— I am 

pleased to find how well this Iris does in 
a smoky London garden. I have some 
clumps of it growing in a raised bank of 
poor sandy soil against a south wall. 
These began to flower at the beginning of 
October and have been throwing up a suc¬ 
cession of buds ever since. A clump 
growing in a similar position, but on the 
level, and in ordinary loam, grows well, 
but has never flowered. Probably the 
soil is too rich for it, as those plants which 
are growing in poor soil always seem to 
flower the most freely. The flowers are 
soon spoiled by the weather, and I find it 
best to cut the buds just before they are 
ready to open and bring them into the 
house, where they will open and last quite 
fresh for three or four days.—N. L. 

A Glasgow park. — The thought often 
strikes me that those whose lot Is cast 
in our large cities have their compensa¬ 
tions, more especially in the winter, and 
this thought was again borne in upon me 
during a recent visit to the Tollcross 
Park in Glasgow. Naturally, the outdoor 
display was practically over, but in the 
winter garden there was a charming 
show. Chrysanthemums were, of course, 
the principal feature, although Mar¬ 
guerites, Salvias, and Celosias were 
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effectively used. Noteworthy were some! 
Nerines. Chrysanthemums were excep¬ 
tionally well done, the large blooms being 
very fine, while bush plants of both single 
and double varieties were either in flower 
or full of bud. Mrs. T. W. Pockett and 
Exmouth Rival were exceptionally good, 
and Le Pactole makes a good and shapely 
bush.— Kirk. 

The root-pruning Illusion.—I enjoyed 
reading your article on Pear-trees. How 
much I wish you would write one on 
root-pruning, when to cut the tap-root (at 
what age of tree?) and how late it can be 
done if neglected earlier. I believe the 
surface roots are the fruit-bearing roots. 
Should they ever be cut? In fact, every¬ 
thing about root-pruning.—M. S. 

[/ never root-prune, and think it a 
stupid and needless leap of mutilating the 
roots. We no more think of root-pruning 
Apple or Pear trees than of root-pruning 
the Oaks in the wood. If of any aid, it c/m 
hut he for trees trained, in very ismall 
forms and over-pruned and in certain very 
had conditions of soil. Just think of the 
amount of labour to root-prune a large 
collection of fruit-trees.— W.j 

Christmas Roses.—Last January I wrote 
you a note on the cultivation of the early- 
flowering Christmas Rose (II. niger 
maximus). which you had not succeeded 
in establishing satisfactorily. I send now 
some blooms which I hope may please you 
by their beauty, — C. Scrase Dickins, 
ire$< Sussex. 

[Very beautiful large blooms of the most 
precious of autumn hardy plants, whether 
for outdoor effect or as cut flowers. We 
hope to give some account, in a future 
issue, of its culture, important, as so many 
fail with the plant.] 

Hardy Fuchsias.—The frosts which have 
been experienced of late have not been 
sufficiently severe to spoil the beauty of 
the hardy Fuchsias. These have been in 
bloom for nearly six mouths, and in view 
of their hardiness and the freedom with 
which they flower, their merits might be 
more widely recognised by those who live 
near the sea. It is occasionally said that 
Fuchsias, to succeed, must have, if not 
wall space, at least a warm and sheltered 
situation. This is not so, for wherever 
the Fuchsia will grow at all it is in¬ 
different to position. Here they are 
freely used, and, planted in every con¬ 
ceivable soil and position, their success 
leaves nothing to be desired.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Escallonla montevldensis.—This Escal- 
lonia is particularly valuable, since it 
flowers at the end of September and early 
in October. It is given in horticultural 
dictionaries as flowering in July, but what¬ 
ever it may do in its native habitat it is in 
the south-west of England a good two 
months later. It is, unfortunately, rather 
tender, and, although rarely harmed by 
winter frosts in Devon and Cornwall, 
would be liable to suffer further north. It 
bears pyramidal spires of white flowers, 
which, though not particularly fragrant, 
appear irresistible to insects, which gather 
upon them in clouds, ten or twenty Red 
Admiral butterflies often congregating on 
a single bush in company with a stray pea¬ 
cock or tortoiseshell butterfly.— Wyndbam 
Fitzherbert. 

Mrs. Wilson’s Barberry.—This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most graceful things I 
have ever seen for hodse decoration. It is 
beautiful in form and fine in colour.—W. 

-This is undoubtedly one of the most 

beautiful shrubs of autumn, when the 
graceful arching growths are literally 
covered with the strikingly handsome 


coral-red berries, which are not devoured 
by birds, as in the case of most fruits. 
The plants are nearly evergreen, and dur¬ 
ing the autumn the leaves take on a pretty 
bronzy tint, which heightens the beauty 
of this most lovely shrub. In flower this 
Barberry is interesting, but cannot be com¬ 
pared with the same shrub in fruit. A 
number of plants raised from seed two 
seasons ago nre fruiting freely, and vary 
considerably in colour. Yet all are most 
attractive, and give great pleasure, not 
only in the garden, but in the house. It 
was Introduced by Mr. Wilson from China 
in 1004, and is named after his wife.— 
E. M. 

A8c!epia8 tuberosa. — Large plants of 
this Asclepias are very rare, but where it 
is happy a clump w'ill attain a good size in 
a few years. The soil sometimes advocated 
for this plant is a deep, warm, and rich 
loam, but with me it grows well in poor, 
gritty staple. Damp is fatal to it. and it. 
does best in the driest summer, and should 
be planted where it is exposed to the full 
sunshine. The flowers have great lasting 
lowers, and if cut will remain fresh in 
water for over a fortnight. The stems die 
completely down in the winter. It is a 
pity that In some gardens this plant re¬ 
fuses to grow under the most careful 
treatment, for it is such a handsome sub¬ 
ject that all should attempt its culture. 
If .seeds can be procured these should be 
sown thinly and the young plants allowed 
to make two years’ growth without being 
disturbed, when they may be carefully 
transplanted to their permanent quarters. 
—Wyndham Fitzhebbert. 

Althaea ficifolia.—Of all the single 
Hollyhocks the most delightful is the 
species now under notice. The pale- 

yellow blossoms, each from 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, on stems towering 
to a height of 10 feet or more, are of 
delicate texture and very refined in ai>- 
pearanee. The leaves somewhat resemble 
those of a Fig-tree. It is apparently not 
so susceptible to the dreaded Hollyhock 
disease as are the florists’ varieties, as 
the plant here, which has occupied its 
present position for several years, has 

never shown the slightest symptom of 
being affected, though it must be said that 
no other Hollyhocks are grown in the same 
garden. It is a native of Siberia, and has 
been known in this country for over 800 
years, having been introduced about 
twenty years after Althaea rosea, the 

parent of the garden Hollyhock. Every 

year self-sown seedlings appear around 
the parent plant.— South Devon. 

Gladiolus bloom.—Perhaps the following 
may be of use to “ W.” in his quest of late 
blooms of Gladioli, and it certainly corro¬ 
borates Mr. Kelway’s closing remark as 
quoted on page 658. Three plantings of 
Gladioli were made here during the pre¬ 
sent season. Th4 first was a selection 
started in heat, and planted out at the 
usual time. The second consisted of 
corms put out in a dormant state in mid- 
April. The third consisted of a batch of 
500 which came to hand late in May^. The 
last were at once planted, with, however, 
little hope as to their blooming during the 
present season. As a matter of fact, there 
have been Gladioli blooms and to spare 
since the end of June, and now (November 
3rd) the display is by no means exhausted. 
The late-planted 500 corms ha^e practi¬ 
cally all bloomed ; and a look round to-day 
shows that the spikes of the later sorts 
are expanding their bottom bells. It would 
seem, therefore, better to relv (as Mr. 
Kelway remarks) upon suceessional plant- 
| ing than upon corms which may at times 
produce an early and a late spike.— 
I W. McG. 
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PLANTING AN ORCHARD OF APPLES. 
The best site for an orchard is a southern 
slope open to the sun, sheltered by woods 
on the side from which the prevailing winds 
(usually east and north) blow, though I 
have sometimes found the w ? est wind very 
destructive in dislodging the fruit. At 
any rate, if there is no shelter it will pay 
to plant shelter belts if possible. Some¬ 
times we may take advantage of the posi¬ 
tion of the land and derive shelter from 
an adjacent or distant elevation to keep 
off cold currents. This matter of shelter 
often iuak«s all the difference between in¬ 
ferior or good crops. In a permanent 
orchard I think it is better to mix dwarf 
and tall trees alternately and allow plenty 
of room, especially to the standard trees 
on the Crab. Such kinds as Blenheim 
Orange and other free-growing varieties 
should 1)0 allowed 85 feet and dwarfs on 
Paradise when at intervals between will 
have from 10 feet to 18 feet, and for a 
time at least there may he a bottom crop 
of Gooseberries, Currants, and Straw¬ 
berries. Sometimes the ground is trenched 
up or broken up deeply by kteam and 
manured if necessary, and a crop of 
Potatoes taken first and the trees and 
bushes planted in the autumn. When the 
Potatoes are cleared the ground will be 
in splendid condition for the trees. If we 
plant a dozen good late-keeping sorts and 
the same number of early and mid-summer 
kinds we may hope to have a profitable 
orchard for forty years or longer if well 
managed, and a good mixture will ensure 
fertility. Among late-keeping Apples I 
should include the following:—Annie 
Elizabeth, Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Wellington, Warner’s King, Betty Geeson, 
Beauty of Kent, and Bismarck, and among 
early cooking Apples Duchess of Olden¬ 
burg, Eeklinville, Keswick Codlin, Mank’s 
Codlin, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Derby, and 
Lord Suffield. I should like to add a- few 
good dessert Apples—Beauty of Bath, 
Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Golden Pippin, Lord 
Burghley, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Ribston. 

E. H. 

OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

I have had a very nice little gathering of 
outdoor Grapes—what one might fairly 
call a good sample, the berries large, 
thoroughly well ripened, and quite free 
from mildew, a state of things for which 
the fine late summer was no doubt partly 
responsible. I think the variety must be 
Stillward’s Sweetwater, as the berries are 
thickly set and the flesh is firm and 
sugary. No one would probably trouble 
about outdoor Grapes if he had a glass 
structure, but if this is not available a 
few well-matured outside bunches are 
very acceptable. One often hears the re¬ 
mark that they are not worth growing 
and never come to anything, when the cul¬ 
ture, or, rather, lack of it, is really re¬ 
sponsible. I found this Vine in a very 
neglected condition, in the summer of 3912, 
and set to work at it in the autumn of 
that year, clearing and improving the 
little border and cutting away the greater 
part of the old wood. A few rods were 
run up perpendicularly, about IS inches 
apart, from as near the base as i>ossihle. 
the next season, and having made good 
growth and ripened well were headed 
back to within 3 feet of the ground at 
pruning-time. They have covered the 
south-east side of the house this season, 
and, as above noted, have fruited very 
well. Outdoor Vines require the same 
amount of attention as far as possible as 
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those inside—that is, in the way of stop¬ 
ping and after - removal of laterals. 
Nothing much can be done in the way of 
thinning the berries, only, if time permits, 
a few of the best bunches may have a little 
attention. It is keeping the growth fairly 
thin, exposing it well to light and air, and 
so getting a certain amount of hardness in 
wood and foliage as soon as possible that 
helps to ward oh' attacks of mildew, which 
is undoubtedly the worst enemy of out¬ 
door Grapes, and apt to be troublesome in 
wet, sunless summers. In such seasons it 
is necessary to be on the alert with the 
sulphur duster if one hopes to secure 
some presentable bunches. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


PEAR FOX DANTE DES BOIS. 
Well grown, this is a most excellent Pear. 
The large, handsome fruits illustrated, 


is an objection to damaging the face of the 
wall. The contrivance was wire - netting, 
3-inch mesh, stretched tightly acroae the wall. 
The branches were seenred to the wire quite 
easily, and in any form of training required, 
and without the expense of fixing the ordinary 
horizontal wires to the wall.—S. P. 


AUT U MN-FRUITING R A SPBERRIES. 
“ W. Strugnell,” page 652, referring to 
my notes of October 2nd, complains of 
being unable to find the varieties I men¬ 
tion in any catalogue which comes to his 
hand. This is a great pity, as I am sure 
that if these excellent varieties were better 
known it would lead to a great demand for 
them. The plants referred to were ob¬ 
tained from France some years ago, 
therefore they should be easily obtainable 
through one of our good nurseries. 
Should “ W. Strugnell ” decide to try 
some of them, I am sure he would be de¬ 


pression that we only get a crop from the 
tips, but this is not so, for as I write 
these canes are literally clothed with 
fruiting sprays in every stage of develop¬ 
ment, particularly so in the case of Mer- 
veille des Quatre Saisons and Ameliore de 
Congy. These same canes have their 
fruiting sprays cut hard in at pruning- 
1 time, and will supply the summer crop, 
therefore the advantage of these varieties 
j over the old sorts is considerable. The 
plants have been in their present position 
for some years. They are in lines ran- 
j ning east to west, with a 10 feet high fruit 
| wall on the west side, and on the east a 
plantation of summer-leafing trees. The 
soil is a wet, sticky, and clayey loam, 
which appears to give the ideal conditions 
for their culture. If Mr. Strugnell has a 
cool, moist corner in his garden which is 
not greatly exposed, I should advise him 



Pear Fond ante des Bois. 


each measuring 11 inches in circumfer¬ 
ence, are pale yellow with russet mark¬ 
ings and a bright-red cheek on the sunny 
side. It is juicy and melting, with a sweet 
rich flavour, and is utterly devoid of grit- 
tiness. With me it is a most productive 
variety, (Topping well yearly. I have it as 
standards and as five branched upright 
cordons, in which way it possesses all the 
qualities of a good Pear. Clean in growth 
and of vigorous constitution, it is usually 
at its best in the early part of October, 
but fruits placed in paper bags on the 
trees will keep until the end of the month 
or even longer. This is one of the hand¬ 
somest Tears in cultivation, and should 
find a place in every collection. E. M. 


A wall support for fruit-trees.—I lately 
eaw a capital method of fixing supports to a 
wall for tlie training of fruit-trees, where the 
walls are of stone or flint the ordinary way of 
fastening the branches with nails and shreds 
is difficult, and with brick walls at times there 
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lighted to have such handsome and 
luscious fruits so late in the year. A 
splendid dish—about a ponnd—was picked 
to-day (November 3rd) from Merveille des 
Quatre Saisons. and Ameliore de Congy, 
while many more fruits will be gathered 
should the weather remain mild. Novem¬ 
ber Abundance, where it fails, should be 
discarded in favour of Perpetuelle de 
Billard, a fine, healthy, and vigorous 
grower, which furnishes quantities of 
large, choice fruit all through the summer 
and autumn. 

As soon as the old canes are spent— 
usually about the end of August—they are 
removed and the young ones trained into 
their place after being thinned to a foot 
apart. These are stopped at from 5 feet 
to 6 feet from the ground in every case. 
These young canes commence to bear in 
about three weeks, quite two-thirds of the 
length of the canes being clothed With 
fruit. “ W. Strugnell ” is under the im- 


to try a fence of these indispensable fruits 
in that position. Superlative and Hornet 
are two splendid varieties for summer, but 
produce no fruit in autumn—at least, none 
of any consequence, and neither of them 
is so vigorous—at least, with me—as those 
previously referred to. Jeanne d’Holland 
is, so far, a failure here, and does not ap¬ 
pear to appreciate a stiff, heavy soil. 

Markham. 


Late Peaches.—The latest Peaches, like 
Lady Palmerston, Sea Eagle, and Princess 
of Wales, are popular on account of their 
size, but from a flavour standpoint are not 
a patch on the best of the mid-season sorts 
like Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, and 
Dymond, and (at any rate for outside 
work) it is hardly worth planting any¬ 
thing later than Bellegarde or French 
Galande, as it is sometimes called, 
which, given a favourable late summer, 
as we have experienced this year, is a 
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Peach of good quality and a consistent 
cropper.' Big, watery, flavourless Peaches 
are not so acceptable as a good Plum or 
Pear of the same season, as Coe’s Golden 
Drop in the one, and Beurr6 d’Amanlis 
and Triomphe de Vienne In the other, or 
even, to my thinking, good samples of 
James Grieve Apple. Such Peaches re¬ 
mind one of huge samples of Pitmaston 
Duchess and Beurre Clairgeau, Pears 
more taking to the eye than the palate. 
Of the two Admirables, Late and Wal- 
burton, I prefer the latter, but it is only of 
fair—perhaps very fair—quality in hot 
summers, and requires a favourable posi¬ 
tion to ripen it satisfactorily. It is, I 
think, advisable to offer a caution to 
growers with little or no previous ex¬ 
perience with outdoor Peaches against 
planting these late sorts. It is only likely 
to end in disappointment and taking up 
wall space that might be more profitably 
utilised. A part of a south-west wall 
might be filled with a couple of late 
Cherries like the late Black Bigarreau and 
Florence. These, like good late Plums 
and second early Pears, are always 
acceptable.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


PRUNING MORELLO CHERRIES ON 
WALLS. 

Where much wall space is given up to 
fruit-trees the pruning is, for obvious 
reasons, commenced in good time, the first 
to receive attention being the Morello 
Cherry. In the present state of affairs, as 
regards labour, this forwarding of such 
work is more than ever necessary, as the 
less of it there is to be done after the turn 
of the year the greater will be the amount 
of labour at disposal for the ca rying out 
of necessary and important ope rations in 
other departments. The principal part of 
the pruning required in respect to the 
first-mentioned consists in thinning out 
the young wood laid in during the past 
season. The weakest and misplaced 
shoots are first cut out, theji a thinning of 
the remainder follows, a sufficient number 
of shoots being retained so that when‘re¬ 
trained they will stand about 4 inches 
apart all over the tree. Main branches 
when exhibiting signs of exhaustion are 
cut back or otherwise dispensed with, just 
as may appear prudent or necessary. The 
removal of a branch here and there w r hen 
a shortage of young shoots is apparent is 
equally important, as young w ? ood 
emanating from neighbouring branches 
can then be laid in to take their place. 
Snags or spurs left over from the previous 
season are best cut clean aw'ny. If the 
trees are well furnished with fruiting 
wood there is really no necessity to have 
spurs at all, as the former will yield quite 
as much fruit as they are capable of bring¬ 
ing to perfection. As Morellos are usu¬ 
ally grown on the north side of walls, the 
latter are apt to become green and coated 
more or less with Moss, particularly in 
damp situations. It is best in such case 
to detach the trees from the wall as far as 
possible and cleanse with a half-worn-out 
bass-broom, following this up with a 
spraying of caustic alkali solution, repeat¬ 
ing the spraying for the benefit of the trees 
after they are refastened to the wall. The 
old shreds, seeing that black-fly is such an 
inveterate foe of the Cherry, should, 
when they are worth using again, be 
steeped a few hours in an insecticide. 
Wall nails, if their points are intact, can 
be rendered clean and of further service 
by putting them into an old saucepan or 
similar utensil and heating them till red- 
hot over a fire. A little linseed-oil 
sprinkled over them when cool gives them 
a clean appearance and prevents rusting. 

G. P. K. 


VEGETABLES. 

VALUE OF DEEP CULTIVATION. 
The present season undoubtedly shows 
the advantage of deep digging, for in dis¬ 
tricts where but little rain has fallen the 
crops on ground that was not well tilled 
are in unything but a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. In gardens where the ground was 
not deeply dug the crops are suffering 
seriously from the effects of the dry 
weather. Where ground w ? as deeply dug 
and well worked the roots have been able 
to penetrate in search of moisture, and, on 
such, vegetables in general are looking 
well. There is a vast difference in the 
crops on poor, shallow ground, for many 
of them look very sickly, even where water 
has been afforded them, to say nothing of 
the extra labour entailed in such work. 
Where the soil in kitchen gardens is 
shallow every means should be taken to 
increase its depth, and though this cannot 
always be done in a season or two, still, 
with perseverance it may be rendered 
fertile to a depth of 2 feet or even more. 
I would not, however, recommend trench¬ 
ing, so that the poor, barren subsoil is 
brought to the surface, but by adding 
manure and loosening up the ground an 
inch or two more each season there will 
soon be sufficient depth for the roots of 
most crops. Digging is usually done at 
a time of year when work is not so press¬ 
ing, therefore there is no reason why pains 
should not be taken to do the work well. 
Most old gardens were well made in the 
first instance, for where the soil was 
shallow more was added till a sufficient 
depth was found for all crops, and this to 
some extent accounts for the excellent 
vegetables produced in them. There are, 
however, favoured places where the soil 
is naturally fertile for some depth if it 
were only handled in the right manner. I 
have long advocated deep cultivation for 
all vegetables, and though home are only 
shallow rooting they may be succeeded by 
others that require a considerable depth of 
soil to grow them well. If ground is pro¬ 
perly dug in wet seasons this will act as 
drainage by allowing the superfluous 
moisture to pass through, while in dry 
seasons the roots are able to penetrate to 
such a depth that the weather has but 
little effect on the plants. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beet Cheltenham Green Top. — This is 
one of the best Beets as regards colour 
and quality. It is by no means what one 
may term a handsome sort if given too 
rich soil or sown too early. To get good 
results there must be ample room and an 
open position. In this variety the roots 
are thicker at the top and the leaves are 
green. The colour of the flesh is bright 
red and there is-no long-rooted Beet that 
I have grown equal to it in quality. If 
sown too early it is coarse; also of poor 
colour. It should not be sown in land re¬ 
cently manured. I have often sown this 
variety in June—of course, this was for 
a private supply—and got roots of fine 
quality large enough for home use. In 
addition it is an excellent keeper when the 
roots are not too large, and, stored late, 
a little frost will not harm the roots.— 
M. K. 

Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale —When 
the roots of these have had a short rest 
after the foliage has decayed, this being 
enforced by exposure to cold winds and 
frost, they force more readily than is the 
case when no such rest has been given. 
Keeping the lights well darkened with 
mats improves the length and quality of 
the Rhubarb stalks, and is absolutely ne¬ 


cessary with Seakale in order to blanch 
the growths properly. The early red- 
stalked forms of Rhubarb are the best for 
forcing, but failing these, any other 
variety may be substituted. Strong 
clumps should be lifted, and set closely 
together, these being well covered with 
rich soil and not allowed to become dry. 
Rhubarb may also be forced under the 
stages of plant stoves or other well-heated 
houses, three or four strong roots at one 
time being ample. Warm cellars are 
capital places for forwarding Rhubarb, 
and if roots are placed in these now plenty 
of strong stalks ought to be available by 
Christmas. If preferred, the clumps may 
be covered where they now are with old 
cement or flour tubs, or bottomless boxes, 
and a hotbed formed over these. These 
hotbeds must be watched closely. If they 
become over-heated they must be opened 
out at once, while if the heat declines 
very low, and which often happens in 
cold, windy weather, more fresh heating 
materinl should at once be added to the 
old, this soon putting new life into the 
bed. 

Cauliflower White Queen —This season 
the above Cauliflower has been of great 
value, and having at one time grown it 
I am glad to note its excellence. During 
August and September, in a light soil and 
none too much labour, in many gardens 
Cauliflowers were a failure, and those 
that did survive were of very poor quality. 
White Queen was an exception. I think 
its very dwarf habit and close, compact 
growth much in its favour, and, in conse¬ 
quence, it is less affected by the weather. 
The plant has a close white head of 
medium size, and in this respect is not 
unlike Purity, but a little later. I like 
White Queen for its close growth and its 
good quality. Sowm in March or April 
there will be good late summer supplies. 
I have sown it in May for early autumn 
use. as I prefer it to the larger Mammoth 
or Giant varieties, as it requires less room 
aiid, in addition, does not open quickly 
when full growrn.—C. R. F. 

Seakale. —The whole of the crowns 
grown for forcing should now be lifted. 
As the roots strike down deeply in search 
of food and moisture care is necessary 
wdien lifting, otherwise a great many 
“thongs” will be left in the soil and 
cause much annoyance next season. The 
most effectual and really the quickest way 
in the end is to open a trench two spits 
‘deep at one end of the plot and then to 
dig out the crowns with the top spit, and 
the broken roots with the lower one, turn¬ 
ing the soil into the trench first opened and 
continuing this way right through the 
plot. This deep moving of the soil 
renders the plot eligible for various crops 
in the ensuing season. The best of the 
broken roots should be placed on one side 
and covered with soil until they can be 
made into cuttings some C inches to 
8 inches in length, cutting the upper por¬ 
tion level and the lower end in a sloping 
direction as a guide for the planter. 
These are best tied in bundles, tw’enty- 
five in each being a convenient number, 
and heeled in either in damp ashes or 
soil in some convenient spot. If the 
cuttings are made in good time the “ cuts ” 
become callused before planting, conse¬ 
quently roots are emitted and growth is 
much earlier than if the making is delayed 
till spring. 

Chicory. —The roots should be lifted without 
further delay and placed close together in an 
upright position in a trench taken out suffi¬ 
ciently deep for a covering of soil some 
3 inches thick to be placed over the crowns 
afterwards. Forcing is beat done in the Mush¬ 
room-house. For this purpose roots iu suffi¬ 
cient numbers to meet the supply should be 
potted up at regular intervals and treated like 
Seakale. When Lettuces begin to get scarce 
Chicory forms an excellent substitute. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CLETHRAS. 

Both deciduous and evergreen kinds are 
known, several species being found in the 
south-eastern United States, one in China 
and Japan, and one in Madeira. All that 
are in cultivation can be grown out of 
doors in some part of the British Isles, 
although two kinds are decidedly tender, 
and one of them can only be grown 
successfully in the warmer parts of Corn- 


is more familiar as a bush less than G feet 
high. The fragrant white flowers are pro¬ 
duced in terminal racemes from late July 
to September. It is not very hardy, but 
is suitable for the milder counties of 
England and Ireland. 

C. alnifolia (Sweet Fepper-bush).—Of 
the several American species this is the 
best for general planting. Forming a bush 
from 4 feet to 8 feet high, it is remarkable 
for its free-flowering qualities, its white, 
fragrant blossoms being produce^ in 


her being specially attractive. It can only 
be grown out of doors in the very warmest 
parts of the country, but is well worth 
consideration where large, cool conserva¬ 
tories and corridors have to be furnished. 

C. canescens, a flowering shoot of which 
is here figured, is an erect deciduous bush 
4 feet or so high, native of China and 
Japan, whence it was introduced about 
1S70. The leaves are greyish, the white, 
fragrant flowers being borne hi terminal 
inflorescences in August. It is somewhat 
tender when young, but stands better after 
the first few years. 

C. tomentosa is closely allied to C. 
alnifolia and comes from the same region. 
It can, however, be distinguished by its 
very hairy leaves and branches, the short 
hairs giving the whole plant a greyish hue. 
The flowers, borne in large terminal and 
axillary panicles, are white and fragrant, 
and at their best in September. D. 


THE ACANTHOPANAX. 
Acanthoiwnax belongs to the Aralia 
family, and is composed chiefly of shrubs, 
while one or two more or less 1m ly trees 
are known. It has been mixed up with 
several other families, and some of the 
species are known under the name of 
Aralia, Panax, or Eleutherocoecus. The 
cultivated kinds are of Chinese or 
Japanese origin, and some have been 
grown for a considerable time, while 
others are of recent introduction. They 
are not. particularly interesting when in 
flower, but the fruits of some species ore 
striking, whilst others produce fine 
foliage. Light, well-drained, loamy soil 
suits them well. Propagation is usually 
by seeds, though one or two kinds can be 
grown from cuttings or by division. 

A. pentaphyllum, .sometimes called 
Aralia spinosa, is the best-known species. 
It is a deciduous shrub from China and 
Japan, sometimes growing S feet or 10 feet 
high, blit more often less than 5 feet here. 
It bears rounded heads of greenish-white 
flowers in June. The variety variegatum 
has pretty variegated leaves. Both plants 
are useful for the shrubbery. 

A. IIenryi is a new species from Central 
China, introduced fourteen years ago. It 
is said to grow 10 feet high in China. 
Here it forms a sturdy bush. The 
greenish flowers are borne in round heads, 
several of which form an inflorescence, 
and they are followed by black fruits that 
ripen in August. 

A. leucorrhizum was introduced in the 
same year as the last-named, and has been 
called Eleutherocoecus leucorrliiza. A 
native of Central China, it is a very in¬ 
teresting shrub w T ith three or five parted 
leaves, the branches armed with small 
prickles. The greenish flow’ers, borne in 
round heads in loose inflorescences, are 
followed by black fruits. 

A. ricinifolium grows into a large, 
timber tree in Japan, the timber being put 
to many uses. Trees upwards of 80 feet 
high are common in its native country, 
w r hilst the trunk diameter is often over 
3£ feet. As yet, trees in this country are 
not very large, although it was originally 
introduced to European garden as long 
ago as 1SG5. The branches and trunk are 
armed wdth stout, hooked prickles. The 
leaves on vigorous young trees are each 
12 inches or more across with slender 
stalks 9 inches long: on older trees they 
are smaller. The flowers, described as 
white, are borne in very large heads, but. 
so far. it. does not appear to have bloomed 
in this country. It is not a very good tree 
to establish; probably it dislikes root 
disturbance. 

A. senticosum, a Chinese shrub, G feet 
or so high, was introduced in 1893. It has 
peculiar bristly stems and greenish-yellow 
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A flowering shoot of the Hoary White Alder (Clethra canescens). 

From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslem n re. 

wall and other places where a similar j cylindrical racemes during August. The 
climate prevails. The cultural conditions j variety paniculnta has larger in- 
required by Rhododendrons and Azaleas florescences, which are borne from the 
answer for the Clethras. If the soil is of points of the branches. It is a deciduous 
a loamy character and a little peat is plant. 

mixed with it so much the better. Propa- C. arborea is a fine evergreen shrub 
gation is easily effected by means of seeds, from Madeira, and is known by the com- 
wiiilst cuttings and layers may also be mon name of Lily of the Valley Tree by 
used. The following are the best known J reason of its attractive Lily of the Valley- 
kinds :— like flow r ers. Introduced in 1784, it has 

C. acuminata (White Alder).—This is a long been a popular plant for growing in 
deciduous species from the south-eastern pots and tubs for greenhouse and conserva- 
United States, where it often forms a tory decoration, its large clusters of waxy- 
large l)ush 12 feet to 20 feet high. Here it like flowers borne in August and Septem- 
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flowers. The leaves are made up of from 
three to five leaflets. It also has been 
called Eleutherococcus. 

A. sessiliflorum. —A deciduous shrub 
from N. China and Japan, introduced 
about fifty years ago. It has three or five 
parted leaves and round heads of brownish 
flowers with yellowish stamens. The 
black fruits are more attractive than the 
flotvers. It is sometimes called Panax 
sessiliflorum. 

A. Simoni is a bush about 5 feet high, 
with compound leaves made up of five 
leaflets. The yellowish flowers are fol¬ 
lowed by black fruits. It is a native of 
China, and was introduced early in the 
present century. D. 

SOMHJ AMERICAN TREES IN AUTUMN. 
The Red Maple (Acer rubrum), so 
abundant in swamp and wood, roadside, 
and on dry hill top, is the crowning glory 
of a New England- autumn. By the last 
week of August it commences to assume a 
purplish tint; sometimes a solitary branch 
is tinted; frequently the colouring process 
begins at the top of the tree, and the 
purple crown of autumn is placed on the 
green brow of summer. Trees growing 
side by side are seldom alike, and in a 
group may be seen almost as many shades 
of colour as there are trees. Some are 
entirely yellow, others scarlet, some 
crimson, purple, or orange, others varie¬ 
gated with several of these colours. In¬ 
deed. on different individuals in the Red 
Maple may be seen all the hues that are 
ever displayed in the autumn w r oods. The 
Sugar Maple (Acer saccharinum), though 
more brilliant, has a narrower range of 
colour, and is more uniform in its tints, 
which range from yellow and orange to 
scarlet. 

The common Tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica) 
more invariably shows a mass of unmixed 
crimson than any other New England 
tree. The foliage first assumes shades of 
purple, which change into crimson or 
scarlet before it falls. 

The Oaks, the noblest group of trees in 
eastern North America, assume their 
autumn tints very late, and are not at 
their zenith until after the Maples have 
past. In the Scarlet, Red, and White Oaks 
the tints are ruddy, varying from reddish 
purple and crimson to pale red; and when 
at their best, after the middle of October, 
these trees are the most beautiful of the 
forests or pastures. The Black and 
Swamp Oaks develop imperfect shades of 
orange to leather-coloured tints. 

In England, trees, with few exceptions, 
such as the wild Cherries and the Beech, 
assume no autumn tints comparable with 
those of their American relatives. In¬ 
deed, in England the most varied and 
brightly-coloured tints are found not on 
the trees but on the Brambles (Rubus).— 
E. H. Wilson, in Garden Magazine. 

[Mr. Wilson, icho knows trees so icell, 
under-values the colour of British trees in 
autumn. A little softer, it is often in 8. 
England and Ireland at least very beau¬ 
tiful. The American and Japanese trees, 
too . take their true colours in our country, 
and where massed in any artistic way are 
true and fine in natural colour.] 


Destroying Equlsetum (A .).—The Horsetail 
weed is one of the very worst pests we can 
have in cultivated ground, as its roots descend 
so deeply. There is really no means of en¬ 
tirely eradicating it, beyond constantly keep¬ 
ing it cut off so soon as it appears above 
ground. When no foliage or above ground 
growth is permitted the roots eventually die. 
It ie the same with all these deep-rooting 
weeds—Convolvulus, Thistle, Dock, etc.—and 
all gardeners know that except where it may 
be possible to trench ground deep, and have 
every portion of root found carefully picked 
out, there is no other way of keeping them 
down but by constantly cutting them off with 
a sharp hoe This Equisetum specially thrives 
in sour wet soil. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

MEATLESS- SOUPS. 

Although meatless cookery is urged as a 
means of economy there is another side 
to the question when we consider the addi¬ 
tion of meatless soups to the daily menu— 
that is their great value during the cold 
winter days, both for warmth and food. 
Try the difference with a thin meat soup 
and a good vegetable soup upon a family 
of growing children or adults who are out 
iu the open air. The result is surprising. 

I know that many housewives hardly 
ever bother to make any vegetable soup, 
except the ordinary Tea soup, and then 
they rarely use any garden food, except 
the split Peas they buy from the grocer. 
Yet the split Peas should only be the 
principal item in a really good vegetable 
soup. There should be something of all 
sorts. A vegetable stock-pot is not often 
seen even in the most economical house¬ 
hold, but it is a very useful institution, 
although it is rather more trouble to look 
after than the common meat stock-pot, as, 
naturally, all vegetable preparations turn 
bad quicker than meat ones do, provided, 
of course, the weather is normal. The 
vegetable stock-pot must be boiled up 
every twenty-four hours. For a vegetable 
stock-pot have a nice large saucepan. Half 
fill with elear water, sufficient. salt to 
flavour, and into this must go all the odds 
and ends of Celery, Onion peelings, Green 
Pea pods; in fact, all the odd coarse leaves 
of vegetables after they have been 
thoroughly washed and rinsed in several 
waters. The water in which Peas and 
Beans have been boiled 9 m also be added, 
but, although pieces of Cabbage-stalk and 
Greens can be added to the stock-pot, I 
never use the water iu which Greens have 
been boiled. Simmer the contents of the 
stock-pot all day. It can stand comfort¬ 
ably on the stove, and not require extra 
firing, as the slower it is cooked the better. 
In the evening stand, a colander in a big 
basin and turn the contents of the stock¬ 
ist into this. Rub everything that will 
go through the holes, and the remnants 
that are over can lie added to the fowis’ 
food-tin or thrown away. The resulting 
liquid in the basin is now ready for making 
a vegetable soup suitable for family pur¬ 
poses. 

Brown Onion soup.- Take the vegetable stock, 
prepared as directed, and place in a large 
pan with sufficient salt and white pepper to 
flavour. Melt a tablespoonful of dripping in 
a pan (Nut butter can be used, but dripping is 
more economical). Slice three large English 
Onions into rings, and fry in the fat until a 
rich brown, but not burnt. Sprinkle over the 
contents of the pan a tablespoonful of flour, 
and continue frying until browned. Then mix 
with suflicient of the vegetable stock until 
well blended, and stir into the stock in the 
saucepan. Toast a slice of brea-d until it is 
dry and very brown. Allow it to get cold, 
and then crush with a rolling-pin. Add these 
toast crumbs to the soup, and simmer for 
twenty minutes, and serve with tiny cubes of 
toasted bread. A teaspoonful of any dried 
sweet herbs is a nice addition to this soup, 
and when Sage is used the soup becomes mock 
duck. 

White Onion soup.— Take a quart of veget¬ 
able stock made with white vegetable parings, 
and place in a pan with suflicient pepper and 
salt to flavour. Slice a pound of Onions, and 
chop finely, taking care not to lose any of 
the juice. Boil the soup for half-an-liour. 
Then place a breakfastcupful of bread-crumbs 
in a basin and pour over them a cunful of 
boiling milk, and beat until the crumbs are 
pulped. Add this to the eoup, and simmer 
fifteen minutes. Rub the whole through a 
sieve, then return to the pan, reheat, and pour 
at once into the tureen. A little finely-chopped 
Parsley sprinkled over the top makes a pretty 
garnish. 

Beetroot soup.— Take ft medium-sized Beet¬ 
root, two large Tomatoes, an Onion, and a | 
small head of Celery. Peel, cut these veget¬ 
ables into dice, and place in a pan with two 
pints of white vegetable Btock. and salt and 
pepper to flavour. Simmer until all the veget¬ 
ables are very tender, then rub the whole 
through a sieve, and return to the saucepan. 
Roll a dessertspoonful of flour in a teaspoonful I 


of butter, and add to the soup; simmer for a 
few minutes longer, and send to table with 
tiny cubes of fried bread. 

Vegetable mulligatawny. —Fry a large Onion 
in butter until a rich brown, sprinkle over 
the Onion a tablespoonful of flour and a 
heaped dessertspoonful of good curry powder. 
Fry the whole for ten minutes, then add a 
pint of cold water very gradually to the con¬ 
tents of the frying-pan until the whole is well 
blended. Peel and slice three eour Apples into 
a saucepan, add three pints of good, well- 
flavoured vegetable stock, and simmer until 
the Apples are pulped. Flavour with suffi¬ 
cient salt to taste, a large lump of sugar, and 
the juioe of a Lemon. Add the fried curry 
sauce from the frying-pan, and Btir until the 
whole begins to boil, set aside so that it will 
just keep hot, and allow it to cook for an 
hour. Just before sending to table add a 
little more Lemon juice if the soup is not tart 
enough. Serve with nicely-boiled Rice in a 
separate dish. The quantity of curry powder 
oan be varied to suit individual tastes. 

Cream op Celery soup.— Clean and cut into 
pieces the white parts of two heads of Celery, 
and simmer in a pint and a half of milk until 
quite tender. Add a tablespoonful of Onion 
juice, salt, and white pepper to flavour. Rub 
the whole through a sieve, and return to the 
pan; beat an egg thoroughly, and mix with a 
tableepoonful of rich cream, and place in the 
tureen. Pour the soup, boiling liot, over the 
egg, stirring the whole time, and send to table 
at once. If strict economy is necessary the 
egg and the cream can be omitted, and ..the 
soup thickened with a dessertspoonful of flour 
mixed with a little cold milk. In this case 
the soup must be simmered for ten minutes 
after the addition of the flour. 

Lettuce and Green Pea soup.— Wash and cut 
up a large white-hear(ed Lettuce*, and place in 
a saucepan with a quart of Green Peas and a 
bunch of young Onions cut into slices. Add a 
little Mint, salt, pepper, and a grating of Nut¬ 
meg, and cover with one quart of good stock. 
Simmer gently for an hour. Thicken with a 
dessertspoonful of flour rolled in a teaspoonful 
of butter, and serve with small squares of 
toasted bread. 

Vegetable soup and dumplings.— This is a very 
substantial dish, and can be served instead of 
meat for a family dinner. Take two quarts of 
vegetable stock, and add a large Onion, some 
of the outer leaves of Celery, chopped Carrots 
and Turnips, and any cold vegetables there 
might he in the larder. Chop a large English 
Onion finely, and mix with two cupfuls of 
flour, two-thirds of a cup of chopped suet, 
pepper and salt to taste. Mix this with a little 
milk until it forms a firm paste. Mould into 
email dumplines the size of a large walnut 
and drop into the boiling eoup. Give the 
whole a good stir and then simmer for an 
hour. Pour into a tureen and send to table 
with cubes of fried bread. H. T. Clarke. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Wrong teaching about Pears.— A cata¬ 
logue lias come in from a Midland county, 
and In it is this : — 

“ Pitmaston Duchess, large, pale 

lemon, thickly patched with russet: 

flesh tender and melting, juicy and 

rich vinous flavour, delicate perfume; 

strong grower.” 

Among all the Pears raised in Britain, 
this showy variety is one of the worst. 
The note could not have been written by 
anyone who knew what good Pears are in 
any good market or garden where the 
Pear has its due place. It is this sort of 
statement that imposes <>n many and leads 
to worthless kinds being planted in 
gardens. Nurserymen would do well to 
exclude it from the list, or if they include 
it state tbe v truth as to its quality.—W. 

The best dessert Apples.— I am surprised 
to see in The Garden of November loth 
Apples King of the Pippins and Allington 
Pippin figured as among the best dessert 
Apples. They are not. I grow King of 
the Pippins and should not class it as a 
first-rate Apple. Allington Pippin, also, I 
find poor in flavour, anti not an Apple that 
* keeps well, and, moreover, inclined to 
spot. Of the St. Edmund's Pippin I can 
say nothing. With the Ribston and Cox’s 
in our country, how anyone can class 
King of the Pippins and the Allington 
Pippin as dessert Apples I cannot say.— 
W T . 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Ncic Edition, ISth, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, tree*, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Sw, Ps.; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all BooJtscllers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn’ Fields, 
Lotulun, li’.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSE LADY WATER LOW. 

Tins Is one of our best kinds for training 
on bold trellis-work at the back of the 
mixed border. It is trained on a jK>»t and 
rail Oak fence—supported rather than 
trained—the shoots being allowed to take 
their own way. It. flowers freely and for 
a long season. W. 

Rcses and over-protection. — There is 
such a thing as over-protecting Roses. 


almost unprotected, and be none the worse. 
To cover all and every plant in the garden 
is not a plan one can follow. The weather 
must l>e the guide to a large extent, and 
the locality also. Coddling often does 
more harm than frost.—W. F. D. 

Rose Lady Plymouth.—This is one of the 
finest Roses sent out within the last few 
years, Messrs. A. Dickson being re¬ 
sponsible for its introduction in 1914. It 
is a Ten-scented Rose of the Souvenir de 
l’ierre Notting type. The blooms are very 
large and of exquisite form, with the neat 
spiral centre so much admired in this class 
of Rose; the colour, an ivory ground 


d’Or, Mine. Hector Leuilliot, W. A. 
Richardson, Papa Gontier, Mine. Berard, 
and Niphetos. All of the above were in 
most cases covered with flowers.—E. M., 
Sussex. 

Rose Danae.—This has been lovely with 
me during the autumn, and is a welcome 
addition to the perpetual-flowering semi¬ 
climber class. Its raiser, the Rev. J. II. 
Pemberton, describes it as a Hybrid Tea, 
a somewhat misleading description, as the 
variety has about as much Tea blood in it 
as has Alberic Barbier or Shower of Gold. 
Its rightful place is among the Hybrid 
Musks, a rapidly-increasing class of very 
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This is sometimes brought about by partly 
envelopjng plants with straw, Bracken, 
and similar material to such an extent 
that, shielded in this way, the shoots 
begin to grow much earlier in the spring 
than is needed. The better plan, I think, 
is to have such material ready, so that 
when hard frost appears one may afford 
the shelter, n<ft allowing it to remain all 
the winter, whether the weather justifies 
it or not. It is well known that some of 
the Teas that once were looked upon as 
delicate can stand much greater cold than 
was once believed, whilst not a few of the 
Hybrid Teas will go through a winter 


very faintly flushed, with deep cream in 
the centre. The plant sends up numerous 
strong, firm, mahogany-coloured shoots, 
upon which several of the magnificent 
blooms are produced. I think, however, 
that it is as an exhibition Rose that Lady 
Plymouth will make its mark. This Rose 
can bo recommended to all who love a 
well-built flower, and particularly to ad¬ 
mirers of Tea-scented Roses.— Eglantine. 

Climbing Roses in bloom in September. 
—On September 28th the following climb¬ 
ing Roses were in bloom :—Lady Water- 
low’, Zephirin Drouhin, Cramoisie Superi- 
eure. Rove d’Or, Soleil d’Or, Bouquet 


useful semi-climbing Roses. In all pro¬ 
bability Danae emanated from that 
lovely perjietual - flowering pillar Rose 
Trier, its habit and characteristics be¬ 
ing very similar to those of this sort. The 
flowers of Danae are very dainty, the 
pointed buds opening out to semi-double, 
flat, showy flow’ers. The colour of the 
buds is a clear deep yellow, fading to 
cream in the’older flowers. The blossoms 
are produced in small clusters. The 
growth is strong, free, and very clean, the 
dark brownish-green w’ood and fresh glossy 
foliage forming a very pleasing shrub 
quite apart from the blossoms. To ob- 


Eose Lady Waterlow in bloom on a split Oak and rail fence. October , 1015. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS- I su I ) I x>rts are of sufficient length. The 

_ flowers are of a creamy-white and tinged 

with rosy-pink. It is practically a deci- 
TI1E KNOTWEEDS j duous climber, which may be cut down to 

(Polygonums). I the soil to break away freely in the spring 

Now that beauty of form is appreciated, [ again. In mild winters the twining stems 
many plants of graceful habit that were retain their vitality and send forth fresh 
formerly discarded as worthless, either : growths in spring from axillary buds along 
on account of their gross habit or ineon- i the stem. Apart from its value as a 
spieuous flowers, get a place. Poly- I climbing plant, the sprays of bloom are 

gonums are of the easiest culture, thriving j very useful for cutting. It commences to 

in any ordinary garden soil, but are j bloom about the end of June and continues 
greatly improved by cultivation. All flowering for several weeks, 

those of a bushy habit should be so P. Brunonis. —Of the known evergreen 

planted as to have a clear space all round, species this is probably the best. Its 
in order to give the foliage all the air and leaves, which have a white under-surface, 
light possible, as overcrowding is fre- are so numerous as to form a dense 
quently the cause of naked stems and a cushion, from which arise the crimson 
straggling habit, to remedy which tying-in spikes. It is a pretty border plant, and a 
has to be resorted to, which detracts much native of the Himalayas, 
from their natural appearance, their P. capitatum.— This is a charming little 

beauty consisting in the innumerable annual of a spreading habit, with oval 

flower-spikes rising above a gracefully | greyish-green leaves, with a dark blotch 
develoiied mass of foliage close to the in the centre of each, and numerous heads 
ground. Those of the P. euspidatum of pink flowers. When once established in 
type produce stems of sufficient strength light, warm soils it appears every year 
to support their spreading crowns of | from self-sown seeds. Its neat habit and 

the delicacy of its flowers are 
attractive. 

P. cuspidatum is a plant of 
sterling merit. Its shoots are 
speckled with purple; its 
broadly-ovate leaves, which are 
of a dark green, are frequently 
variegated with faint silvery 
blotches, and its creamy-white 
flowers are borne in profusion. 
Its stately habit of growth, 
combined with the luxuriance 
of its foliage, are attractions of 
no ordinary character. The 
best place for this plant is by 
the margin of water. 

P. orientale. —A tall, free- 
growing annual, reaching a 
height of 8 feet to 10 feet. Its 
stems are very robust, and it 
has slender spikes of crimson 
flowers, which continue until 
the frosts. To obtain a good 
development of its foliage, it 
should be grown as a single 
specimen and without shade to 
induce it to bloom freely, when 
it makes a fine ornament. 
There is a variety of this with 
white flowers, though rarely 
met with. It is a native of 
Northern India. 

P. polystachyum. —This, a 
group of which we figure to¬ 
day, forms a thicket of stout, 

but it is very pleasing, the light flesh-pink foliage. The annuals, unless grown as erect stems, which root strongly from 
of the inverse of the petals blending single specimens, and in sheltered situa- the first few joints above the ground, 
beautifully with the warm rose-pink of tions, will require support, and the dwarf Its leaves, which are somewhat crowded, 
the reverse. The flowers of the first crop perennials, most of which are evergreen, have a light-coloured under-surface. It 
reminded me very much of those of I need very little attention beyond an occa- reaches the height of 5 feet to G feet, in- 
Jonkhccr J. L. Mock in general effect, only | sioiral trimming. The stems of all the tall eluding the flower - spikes, which are 
that the colour was much paler. The [ hardy species, being of annual duration, slender and greenish. The qualities that 
build of the flowers, the quality of the ! die off in the autumn, and, as the succeed- recommend it are its bold, erect habit, 
petals, the firm upright flower-stalks, and : ing ones do not appear before April or and dense, woolly foliage. It is a Him- 
the erect habit of growth are very similar I May, this must be taken into consideration alayan s])ecies, flowers pure white, sweetly 

in these varieties. The raisers (Messrs. I when planting for effect. scented. 

McGredy) describe it as being an improve- P. amplexicaule.— This usually reaches P. sachalinense. —A native of the Island 
ment on La France, and although at I the height of 4 feet to 5 feet. Its stems of Sachalin, and often attaining the height 
lirst I thought this a rash statement, I ' are rather slendel*. but well furnished with of 10 feet to 12 feet, with broadly-oblong 
certainly think now that they have some | stem-clasping leaves, with deeply-veined leaves upwards of a foot in length, and of 
right to this assertion. Edgar M. Burnett j surfaces and tapering points. Its slender a bright green. Its flowers are rather in¬ 
is a typical Hybrid Tea. The free and flower-spikes, which rise a foot or more conspicuous, greenish-white, and disposed 
perpetual flowering habit, the strong, above the main body of the foliage, are in slender drooping racemes. It luxuriates 
healthy growth, its effective manner of 1 crimson. A variety of this named oxy- in a moist subsoil, near the margin of 
carrying the flowers, and its sweet scent I phyllum differs in having white flowers w T ater, w T here it is very effective in corn- 
will make it an ideal garden variety. 1 with conspicuous red anthers. pany with Grassy vegetation. It also 

K. M. Burnett also does w T ell when grown P. baldschuanicum.— This is one of the makes a fine, bold feature, either planted 

under glass, the colour being even more | finest in the genus. Its chief claim to dis- on the turf or in a good position where it 
attractive and the scent more powerful, tinctness is that it is a climber, coiling can develop its noble proportions; but it 
Altogether the variety is well w’orthy of itself around any support that may be is too rank for the flower garden, 
the gold medal awarded to it by the ' given it. In a few’ weeks and before it P. vaocinifolium. —Few plants surpass 
National Bose Society, and it should cer- comes into bloom it will attain a height this for rockwork. It differs widely from 
tainly have a good future.— Eglantine. of from 12 feet to 18 feet, provided the all its congeners at present in cultivation, 



tain the best effect from this Rose it 
should be given plenty of room, keeping 
the plant fresh and young by an annual 
thinning out of the older limbs. Trained 
as a pillar Rose or as a free bush this 
variety would be very effective in a bed 
on the lawn or by the side of a path or 
walk. To obtain a bolder effect a number 
of plants might be planted in a large bed 
and allowed to develop naturally. Such a 
bod w’ould be very pleasing if formed in 
the w T oodland or wild garden, or on a 
slojje or bank. 

Rose Edgar M. Burnett.—This is one of 
those Roses that one admires more and 
more on closer acquaintance. My plants 
have been producing many first-rate 
blooms since the end of June, and now, in 
the dull weather of October, the flow r ers 
are more lovely than ever. While many 
even of the best autumnals have recently 
been spoiled by the damp, E. M. Burnett 
has produced clean, undamaged flow r ers of 
the highest quality. These blooms are 
large and full, with a fine globular-pointed 
form. Moreover, the form is invariably 
perfect. The colour is not at all novel, 
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unless P. crispum, which resembles it in 
its twiggy habit. It is quite hardy, and 
thrives in almost any moist soil, and is 
seen to the best advantage wherqits shoots 
can ramble over stones or tree-stumps. 
Under favourable conditions it grows 
rapidly, and produces its Whortleberry- 
like leaves and rosy flower-spikes in pro¬ 
fusion. This is also a native of the 
Himalayas. 


COLCHICUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM IN 
HOUSE. 

It is rare that a white form exceeds in 
beauty the usual form. In this case it 
does. It is one of the most charming 
flowers one may see growing out of a tuft 
of mossy Rockfoil in autumn. The place 


thirds loam and one-third loaf-mould, 
about G inches in depth, is sullicient for 
the cuttings to root into, and on this 
should be placed 1£ inches of finely-sifted 
soil composed of the same materials, and 
in the same proportion as the former. 
On this place a liberal layer of river or 
silver sand after the bed has been made 
quite firm. The cuttings may be dibbled 
in 3 inches apart each way, making them 
quite firm. Well water and shade until 
they cease to flag from the elTects of sun¬ 
shine. The pit or frame is best kept close 
for a week or ten days, after which a little 
air may be admitted, increasing it as 
callusing advances and roots are emitted. 
When well rooted admit air freely on 
every favourable occasion. Fentstemons, 



The White Meadow Saffron (Colchicum speciosum album) 
in a setting of mossy Rockfoil in a bowl. 


for it is the rock garden or choice bulb 
border, and once planted it may be let 
aloue. It lasts well in a cut state. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calceolarias.— Now is the best time to 
take cuttings of these, as any number of 
side shoots can be had, ns a result of the 1 
Plants having made very free growth of 
late. These are readily slipped off the 
stems with a “ heel ” attached, and 
beyond taking off a few of the lowermost 
leaves and trimming the “heels” when 
necessary, no further preparation is re¬ 
quired. The best place to strike them in 
is either a cold pit or frame, the latter 
sufficing if but a limited number of plants 
is needed. A bed of soil consisting of two- 


! herbaceous Phloxes, Gazania splendens, 
Violas, and the Blue Marguerite (Agathsea 
j coelestis) should also be propagated in the 
same manner, as with the exercise of care 
in the event of severe weather setting in 
they winter much more satisfactorily and 
make far better plants eventually than 
when struck in boxes. 

Arctotis aureola.— This, a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, cannot be considered 
hardy, but in sheltered gardens in Devon 
and Cornwall it is rarely killed. I have 
it growing in stones and grit at the top 
of a retaining wall, where it blooms with 
great freedom. During the severe winters 
of 190G-7 and 1907-8 it was killed to the 
ground, but shot up again from the base 
in the late spring. Plants of Arctotis 


aspera arborescens, growing hard by, 
were killed outright. In open seasons 
Arctotis aureola will often flower through 
the winter, and this year, owing to the 
comparatively mild winter, it came into 
bloom in March, and is now bearing dozens 
of blooms. This is a far more decorative 
plant than the commoner A. aspera 
arborescens, and is far less rank in 
growth, a plant in two years being gener¬ 
ally under 3 feet across, with a height of 
about 18 inches, whereas A. aspera 
arborescens will be G feet or more across 
in a year, and its white flowers, less freely 
produced, cannot compare for beauty with 
the orange-yellow blooms of A. aureola.— 
Wyndham Fitziierbert. 

Forget-me-nots—self-sown.— It is not 
always advisable to permit plants to 
flower and afterwards sow themselves, as 
in the case of some things the garden is 
apt to become overcrowded. This is so in 
the matter of Forget-me-nots, and though 
there is no real need to go to the trouble 
of sowing seed every year, so many seeds 
dropping, it is nevertheless necessary to 
keep a check upon them. One or two 
plants in a border last spring were 
allowed to seed, and the result is that 
they have provided me with some hundreds 
of young plants that have come in useful 
as a groundwork for Tulips. The Forget- 
me-nots are at their best in May at about 
the time the late Tulips are at their best. 
The misty blue of the Forget-me-nots 
associates well with the pinks arid 
salmons as represented by Tulips like 
Clara Butt, Farncombe Sanders, and 
Salmon King.— Townsman. 

A garden tank.— In my garden here I have 
made an open tank, about 14 feet by 10 feet, 
with overflow pipe allowing about 1 foot 
6 inches depth of water, the tank being con¬ 
nected with the roof of the house and being 
cemented at bottom and sides, and having a 
York stone kerb all round. The idea was to 
obtain reflections of Irises and Lilies, etc., 
planted round the kerbing, and that result is 
beautiful in the extreme, but the tank has its 
drawbacks, as the water, being somewhat 
stagnant, becomes a thickish green colour 
after a time, though during the summer it 
was nearly emptied several times for the pur¬ 
pose of watering the garden when absolutely 
necessary, and also it has a great disad¬ 
vantage in breeding gnats. I believe there is 
a remedy for this. Can you very kindly tell 
me what it is through the columns of your 
paper. I am willing to have plants growing 
in the water if necessary if that would help, 
or are there any kinds of snails or fish that 
would keep down the gnats. I took out 
several pailfuls of frog spawn in the spring, 
as I did not want the tadpoles to be hatched. 
If 1 have water-plants, how should they be 
grown in the water? I should prefer to keep 
the tank without plants in it.— Henry S. Side- 
botham. 

Early Daffodils. -Those who want a few 
early Daffodils either in the open or under 
glass will be better satisfied if they obtain the 
best that can be purchased at a reasonable 
price, some of the older earlies being quite 
superseded alike for a display or for cutting. 
Obvnllaris, for instance, is a small flow’er and 
rather short in the stem, while princeps, a 
one-time favourite, has a small and flimsy 
perianth not proportionate to the size of the 
trumpet. Of the low-priced varieties Golden 
Spur and Henry Irving (in the yellows). Vic¬ 
toria (in the bicolors), Blackwell (in the 
chalioe cups), and Southern Star (in the 
Barri set) are, perhaps, about the most 
useful early sorts. I am afraid lovers of the 
beautiful little N. cydamineus will have to 
pay a big price for the bulbs, as they are prac¬ 
tically unobtainable. I have often thought 
that an early Queen of Spain would be very 
acceptable. Of the more expensive Daffodils 
for early work, possibly King Alfred, Alice 
Knights, Duke of Bedford, and Chieftain are 
about the best in their different sections.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Crocus speciosus Bowles’s White.— This is 
the finest form of the white variety of Crocus 
speciosus which I have seen. It has all the 
good properties of the typical flower, and the 
flowers are of a good white. When the blooms 
first appear there is a little flush of light 
blue at the base of the exterior, but thie soon 
passes off. In the interior the white colour is 
relieved by a few narrow lines near the base. 
—8. Arnott. 

Two varieties of Heliopsis laevis (H. 

pitcherianus and II. B. Ladhams) are still in 
flower (October 8) after blooming since June. 
They are good yellow composites, and a note 
at this time may do good as a reminder of 
their long period of bloom.—S. Arnott. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Burseriana multiflora, — I 

wonder if you or any of your readers can give 
me the history of the so-called Saxifraga Bur¬ 
seriana nniltiflora? I enclose a proof of the 
only photograph I have of it (which is not 
distinct enough for reproduction), from which 
one can see that it is a sturdy and very free- 
blooming Saxifrage. It is certainly not a 
pure Burseriana, but a hybrid, possibly the 
same cross as S. Salomoni. It has very blue- 
silver, stiff rosettes, and throws up quantities 
of white, rather star-shaped flowers on crim¬ 
son stems. I got it a gqod many years ago, I 
do not know from whom. 1 passed it on to a 
visiting nurseryman, who regarded it as a 
curiosity. I then lost it. and forgot all about 
it until I rediscovered it last year in the same 
nursery, where it was being sold as 8. Salo- 
raoni. Its rosettes are three or four times 
larger than those of S. Balomoni, and do not 
grow so close together, being nearer in habit 
to the Trentino form of S. Burseriana, but the 
leaves of the rosettes are wider, flatter, and 
not so pointed. I have a great many nursery¬ 
men's lists, but do not see it, or anything like 
it, catalogued in any of them. Whatever its 
origin may be it is certainly one of the 
hardiest and most free-flowering Saxifrages of 
its kind, and deserves to be widely known.— 
Murray Hornibrook. Abbeyleix, Queen's Co. 

[The varietal name multiflora might be 
given to any free-flowering sort, and such 
names are often employed by nurserymen. 
We doubt, however, from the evidence of 
the picture if the plant has anything to do 
with Burser’s Saxifrage at all, it being 
entirely distinct from it in leaf growth, 
flower production, and in other ways. All 
the Burseriana set are characterised by 
spiny leaves, while that shown in the 
photograph sent has apparently flat or re¬ 
curving rosettes of leaves. Nor do we 
consider it S. Salomoni, since it would 
take a dozen plants of this to yield the 
flowers your specimen carries. The plant 
has a greater leaning to one named 
S ca\sia priecox, and if you could 
send a piece of yours we should be pleased 
to compare it and give you the results. 
You do not say the time of flowering— 
always a useful guide in such cases. From 
a growing plant the question might be 
settled at once, but from the not very 
clear photograph before us it would be the 
merest guesswork.] 

Convolvulus maurifanieus.— ’This beauti¬ 
ful Convolvulus deserves to be more 
grown, for it is of easy culture and its 
wonderful periwinkle-blue flowers are jiro- 
duced with increased vigour in the 
autumn. If planted on a bank of deep 
rich soil it flourishes and blooms very 
freely, though in this position it will not 
winter. If given a dry position on the top 
of a wa 11, or well-drained south slope, it 
will survive all but the severest winters. 
Cuttings taken in the autumn root in a 
cold frame as easily as Violas or 
Pentstemons. 

Polygonum vaccinifoliuvn is a trail¬ 
ing species which flowers generally from 
early August to October. The flowers, 
borne in upright spikes, are rose-coloured, 
but not so large as in Polygonum 
affine. This plant is best propagated by 
layers. To layer the shoots place a little 
fresh soil under the longest, cut a little 
notch on the underside of each shoot, and 
peg down and cover with soil. Keep well 
watered for a few weeks, when new plants 
will soon be available. 

Polygala Chamaebuxus is a dwarf ever¬ 
green shrub suitable for the rock garden. 
Ir is in flower nearly all the autumn and 
winter. The flowers are sulphur-coloured 
tipped with purple. The plant may be 
easily propagated from cuttings or layers. 

Lippia reper.s.— This is a very good carpet¬ 
ing plant if you can give it plenty of room, 
but. ii will cover a large space in a single sea¬ 
son, the trailing growths rooting freely at the 
axils of the leaves and soon making a regular 
mat of foliage. It has small, elose heads of 
dull pink flowers. I grow it in sandy leaf-soil 
in a dry position without any lime.—N. L. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargonium leaves unhealthy.— Would you 
kindly say what in your opinion is the matter 
with enclosed Pelargoniums? Five or six 
lants of this variety (a semi-double salmon) 
ave all gone off in a similar way—leaves 
blotched and buds rotting away. All my other 
winter-flowering Pelargoniums are particularly 
healthy and vigorous this year. Can the old 
plants from which cuttings were taken in 
spring have had some lurking disease?— 
M. J. L. 

[The loaves of the shoots you send 
have been attacked by a fungus which, as 
a rule, is far more troublesome in the case 
of leaves that are soft in texture. Some 
varieties are more prone to this disease 
than others. We should advise you to 
isolate the infected plants and pick off the 
worst of the affected leaves and burn 
them, spraying the plants with one of the 
many fungicides that are now to be had.— 
Ed.] 

Primula leaves, thrips on.— Can you tell me 
what is wrong with my Primulas? There is 
some insect in the foliage, which is increas¬ 
ing rapidly and now Bpreading to the 
Fuchsias. I should be glad to know what it is 
and what I should do to get rid of it.—A. 
Baby. 

[The Primulas have been attacked by 
either thrips or red-spider, and probably 
the air of the house is somewhat too dry 
for them. We recommend you to make a 
wash by kneading a handful of soft soap 
thoroughly with flowers of sulphur and 
dissolving the mixture in 1$ gallons of 
warm water. Dip the foliage of the 
affected plants in this wash, which is 
deadly to red-spider and most insects. 
Keep the air a little more jnoist, hut well 
ventilated, and not too cold.] 

Bulbs. —Pots of bulbs plunged in ashes 
have been examined, and those starting 
into growth with plenty of roots removed 
to a cold frame. If the soil is dry the 
roots are given a good watering. In any 
case the plants are watered overhead with 
a rose-can to wash the ashes from the 
shoots. A small batch of forward Roman 
Hyacinths has been placed in n warm 
house in which the night temperature is 
maintained at CO degs. to 05 degs. 
Suceessional batches will lie placed in heat 
each week. An early batch of Tulips 
Vermilion Brilliant and Mon Tresor has 
also been placed in a warm -house. These 
are placed in boxes covered with glass 
and kept dark with paper for a few days 
at the start to make the shoots grow as 
much as possible. Narcissus Golden Spur, 
Trumpet major, and Soleil d’Or may, if 
well rooted, be forced gently in a house 
having a night temperature at first of C>0 
degs. Narcissi must never be subjected to 
great heat or they will go “blind.”— 
F. W. G. 

Coleuses In winter.— The Coleus, if not 
now so popular as was at one time the 
case, is yet a favourite plant with many. 
Those who possess only limited heat, how¬ 
ever, must not expect to preserve any 
favourite plants for stock over winter, for 
if the temperature falls below 00 degs. 
collapse is almost inevitable. If such a 
degree of heat can be maintained, and 
the plants kept on the dry side, the plants 
will not only winter satisfactorily but will 
continue in good health and colour, while 
plenty of cuttings will be provided for 
propagation in spring. Coleuses are 
easily raised from seed, but naturally 
those who have welbmarked kinds are 
anxious to preserve them.— Kirk. 

Plants from the Continent.—Azaleas and 
other things are coming over from Belgium 
through Holland somewhat later than usual, 
partly due to the length of the journey. The 
growers have not raised the prices, but the 
cost of carriage is nearly double, and they 
have been packed up so long the leaves are 
falling prematurely when they reach us.— 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 11th. —Jasminum nudi - 
fiorum, Sedum Sieboldi, New Zealand 
Veronicas (in variety), Ceanothus, Tea 
and Climbing Roses (in variety), Sweet 
Verbena, Pampas Grasses (in four kinds), 
Hardy Fuchsias (in variety), Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum. Tree Ivies, Dwarf Qorse, 
Genista hirsuta, Solatium jasminoides, 
Clematis (various), Hypericums (in 
variety), Eupatorium Weintnannianum, 
Andromeda floribundp, Rock and Sun 
Roses (various), Honeysuckles, Heaths (in 
variety), Menziesias (in variety), the 
Strawberry - tree, Laurustinus, Sweet 
Myrtle, Uamamelis virginica, Fig wort, 
Lapageria rosea, Cornflowers, Aubrictias, 
Everlastings, Pimpernels, African Mari¬ 
gold, Tritoma multiflora, Helleborus niger. 
Polygala Chamcebuxus purpurea, Acro- 
cliniums, Potentillas, Dwarf Campanulas, 
Violet Cress, Viola cornuta. Salvia splen- 
dens, Hardy Chrysanthemums (in 
variety), Poterium obtusatum, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora, Polygonum vaecinifolium, 
Armeria Laucheana rosea, Gromwells, 
Michaelmas Daisies (various). Sweet 
Violets, Hardy Cyclamens, GEnotliera 
macrocarpa, l'riteleia uniflora, Linum 
arboreum, Tropwolum tuberosum, Pent¬ 
stemons (in variety). Tufted Pansies, 
Monroe's Mallow, Shamrock Pea, Gazania 
splendent!, Kaffir Lily, Lily of the Field, 
Fumitory, Snapdragons (in variety), 

Work os the week. —The ground having 
been deeply dug and some rougl leaf-soil 
worked into it, a hundred plants of Erica 
mediterranea hybrida have been put out. 
These will soon form*an effective group. 
On established groups of this variety 
there are many flowers already. A few 
more cuttings of Verbenas, Gazanias, and 
Felicia have been put in during the week 
as a safeguard against losses. Some 
large Cherry-trees which were difficult to 
protect from the ravages of birds have 
been grubbed up. Apples will be planted 
ill their place, an ornamental Vine being 
put in at their base. Some Rhododen¬ 
drons. Including the handsome Baron de 
Bruin, Bagsliot Ruby, and Lady Holford, 
have been planted on a border until re¬ 
cently occupied by Pernettyas. May- 
flowering Tulips will be grouped among 
them later. Galanthus Imperatl has been 
planted to form an edging to a sunny and 
prominent border between tufts of en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages, while Scilln taurica 
has been planted to grow through an edg¬ 
ing of Helichrysum bellidioldes A start 
has been made to take up,' divide, and re¬ 
plant an edging of the Japanese Stonecrop, 
which, having occupied the same position 
for several years, bad this season shown 
signs of distress. The border is over a 
hundred yards in length and is backed by 
Rhododendrons^ Box, and various shrubs. 
In replanting we do not keep to one even 
linp, but take advantage to break in where 
possible among the shrubs. This is a 
beautiful autumn and late summer-flower¬ 
ing plant, and there are now several varie¬ 
ties which vary considerably in colour. It 
having been noticed that the Hepatieas, 
including the" Hungarian and Common 
species and varieties in their various 
colours, were very happy beneath and on 
the shady side of some large Hollies it was 
decided to collect all of them from various 
parts of the garden to form one bold mass. 
The border is supported on one side by a 
low- retaining wall, and in order to assist 
the establishment of the plants some good 
soil to a depth of C inches was added and 
the plants (about a thousand in number) 
put. out at a foot apart, small, flat stones 
being laid carefully between them as the 
work proceeded. These stones are very 
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beneficial to the plants during hot dry 
sjKdls in conserving moisture and keeping 
down weeds, while the leaves of the 
plants soon cover them if the plants are 
doing well. Many of these plants carried 
over a hundred blooms during the past 
spring, but to get such results a cool and 
shaded position is essential. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Cyclamens. -The plants are fast 
pushing up their flowers. The roots are 
having the assistance of mild doses of 
Clay’s fertiliser, and fuming with a 
nicotine compound to fc keep thnps at bay 
has been carried out. A temperature 
ranging between 55 degs. and (10 degs. is 
being maintained, with admission of air 
below the stage and at the apex both day 
and night. Except in very mild weather 
the usual front ventilators are not now in 
use, as cold draughts of air are prejudicial. 
The a]H?rtures by which air is admitted 
from the front are so situated that the 


cold air is warmed and softened by the ; 
hot-water pipes before it comes into con¬ 
tact with the plants. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—These 
are being overhauled and rearranged 
after being picked over, tied, and sur¬ 
faced with Carnation manure. To admit ] 
all the light possible the glass in the roof 
and sides of the house has been well 
washed. A little rust having appeared 1 
on some young stock spraying with , 
“Carvita” is, for the present, being done 
every other week. 

Spiraeas. — Retarded crowns having 
come to hand they are being potted into 
the smallest-sized pots that will accommo¬ 
date them without curtailment of the 
roots. For the present they will be treated 
much in the same way as retarded Lily 
of the Valley crowns—i.c., covered with 
Moss and stood beneath the stage of a 
greenhouse until they commence growing. 
It is a mistake to place the crowns in 
strong heat as soon as potted, the results j 
being then unsatisfactory. 


Salvia splendens.—The flowers are fast 
expanding in the dry, genial air of the 
show-house, and as the pots are crammed 
full of roots manure w’ater is being 
afforded daily to enable the plants to re¬ 
tain their leaves and develop fine spikes 
of flow T ers. 

Azalea indica.—A few r plants of early- 
flow’ering varieties, chiefly white ones, will 
now be introduced into heat with a view 
to get them into bloom for Christmas. As 
Ihe buds are very prominent, and the 
plants having been subjected to early 
forcing in previous years, it is anticipated 
that they will bloom w r ell within the time 
specified. 

Poinsettias.—These have been placed in 
a warmer house and are being assisted at 
the roots with weak manure-water, t both 
to ensure fine bracts and enable the 
plants to retain their lower leaves. Now 
is the time, if a few’ dwarf plants are re¬ 
quired, to effect their propagation by 
ringing the bark of some of the tallest of 
the plants and tying a little Moss, which 


should be kept moist, round the incisions 
afterwmrds. In about fourteen days after¬ 
wards the tops can be severed, potted up, 
and placed in a propagating case until well 
rooted. Then gradually inure them to the 
atmosphere of the house, and finally re¬ 
move to a light position. 

Double Primulas.—These now require a 
temperature and similar treatment to those 
accorded Cyclamens. In a cool green¬ 
house the flow r er-trusses do not push up 
sufficiently to obtain a good length of stalk, 
whether the flowers are w’anted for cutting 
or the plants for house decoration. Well- 
bloomed specimens are most useful for the 
latter purpose. A little artificial manure 
applied now r and again enhances the size 
of the individual blooms, and also ensures 
continuity of flowering. Single Primulas 
now* coming into bloom are much benefited 
by a judicious use of the same kind of 
stimulant. 

Amaryllis.—To lend variety a few bulbs 
may now be shaken out, repotted, and 
started in gentle warmth, selecting for 


the purpose bulbs which have been rest¬ 
ing for some time past, and which w r ere 
forced early into flower in the previous 
season. A. aulica is an excellent showy 
variety for mid-w inter flowering. 

Pears on walls.—Pears, whether fan- 
trained or diagonal fashion, have all spur 
growths shortened back to three or four 
buds, according to their position and the 
age of the trees. The opportunity, when 
such offers in the shape of a new shoot 
issuing direct from one of the main 
branches, is always taken to make it the 
foundation for a new r spur by leaving it 
about an inch or so in length, cutting 
away portions of old and adjacent spurs if 
necessary, so that they shall have light 
and space for development. When spurs 
are becoming too crowded the oldest, or 
such as are badly placed, are dispensed 
with, either cutting them clean out or 
leaving the lower portion about ca inch in 
length on the off chance of their pushing 
out new growths, which, when duly 
stopped, will in time come to beer fruit. 
Spurs w T hen too crowded with fruit-buds 
are also thinned by cutting out the 
weakest and retaining the more vigorous 
looking. In fan-trained examples young 
shoots, if favourably situated near the 
base, are saved and trained in after 
shortening them back to where the wood 
is w’ell ripened, this with a view to their 
being used ultimately for replacing any of 
the older branches that are becoming worn 
out. Ties are examined after pruning is 
completed, making good all that have be¬ 
come too tight, or which, require renew¬ 
ing. with tarred twine. If the latter is 
fairly stout and of good quality the ties 
remain good for several seasons. Young 
shoots are held in place with medicated 
shreds instead of being tied. The cleans¬ 
ing of the trees is effected with the caustic 
alkali solution. If any branches or stems 
are found infested with mussel-scale its 
destruction is brought about by employing 
the same wash, but applying it w’ith an 
old paint-brush instead of in the form of 
a spray, as the latter is not sufficiently 
destructive to kill this insidious pest. 
Cordons require much the same treatment 
in regard to pruning and the training in of 
a young shoot at the base for the purpose 
of eventually replacing the stems of any 
which are becoming decrepit. 

Plums on walls, w’hether fan-trained or 
as cordons, are not so closely pruned as 
Pears. On some varieties twiggy growths 
emanating from the main and subsidiary 
branches bear fruit and then die, if not 
outright, to such an extent that they are 
of no further use. These have to be cut 
out as w’ell as any dead wood found in old 
and established spurs. The formation of 
spurs facing in an outw r ard direction on 
the branches should, w’henever it can be 
avoided, not be encouraged, especially on 
young trees not yet established. On older 
specimens their removal, when it. can be 
done without any serious loss resulting, 
is an advantage, as the closer the spurs 
are kept to the face of the wall the less 
likelihood is there of the blossoms suffer¬ 
ing from spring frosts. A little closer 
study of the nature of the growth of the 
different varieties of Plums and Gages is 
of the greatest assistance to the pruner. 
Armed w’ith such knowledge he w r ill then 
realise that those which make strong or 
vigorous w’ood should - be less closely 
spurred than such as produce weaker 
growths and more of them. With the ex¬ 
ception of brown-scale, spraying w’ith the 
usual winter wash suffices to cleanse the 
trees and w’all also if in good order. The 
scale, W’hich, as a rule, is only found on 
the older wood, should be dealt with before 
the trees are sprayed. A. W. 
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Bush fruits are easily propagated, and it 
is a good plan to insert a few cuttings of 
the best varieties each year. By this 
means a supply of young bushes will 
always be available. Young lushes 
always produce much the finest fruit. In 
the case of Red and White Currants and 
Gooseberries select as cuttings young 
shoots of medium strength, making them 
about 12 inches long, remove with a sharp 
knife all the buds with the exception of 
three or four at the upper end. This will 
cause the plant to make a head on a clean 
stem and prevent the formation of 
suckers. Black Currant cuttings may be 
made in a similar manner, except that no 
buds should be removed, as it is desirable 
to encourage the development of as many 
basal growths as possible, so as to permit 
of a certain quantity of the old wood being 
removed annually, as the Black Currant 
fruits on the young wood. In planting the 
cuttings make a trench about 8 inches 
deep, placing some sandy soil at the 
bottom. Plant the base of the si oots in 
the added mould, and then fill in with the 
ordinary soil, making it firm as the work 
proceeds. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

main batch is now at its best, and to en¬ 
able the blooms to last in good condition 
as long as possible care must be taken to 
prevent the atmosphere of the house be¬ 
coming very damp. The temperature at 
njght should range between 45 degs. and 
50 degs., according to the conditions pre¬ 
vailing out-of-doors. A little ventilation 
should be allowed all night, unless there 
is severe frost or very cold winds. Each 
morning increase the ventilation as the 
temperature rises, until the atmospheric 
temperature is 55 degs., when the 'venti¬ 
lators may be opened to the full. Water¬ 
ing should be done as early in the day as 
possible. Many varieties are very suscep¬ 
tible to the fungus diseases, more especi¬ 
ally if kept in too warm an atmosphere, 
but if every particle of diseased foliage 
is cut off and burnt as soon as seen the 
disease may soon be eradicated. Carna¬ 
tions do best when a house can be devoted 
entirely to them, but if such a house be 
not available, then the houses in which 
fruit-trees are resting will suit them ad¬ 
mirably. The flowers may be longer in 
opening, but less heat than recommended 
above is to be preferred at this season to 
excessive heat, which soon causes the 
plants to become enfeebled. 

Cytisus.— No attempt must be made for 
the present to force these cool greenhouse 
plants, for if subjected to heat they rarely 
flower well. At this season they need very 
careful watering, and should not be given 
moisture until the roots really need it, 
or the foliage will quickly turn yellow. 
At the same time drought must not be 
permitted, or it will be followed by shed¬ 
ding of the leaves.. Large plants growing 
in comparatively small pots will be bene¬ 
fited by weak manure water at about 
every fourth watering. 

Helleboru8 niger (Christmas Rose).— 
Some clumps of these may now be lifted 
and planted in large boxes which have 
plenty of holes for drainage. Plant the 
roots in a light porous soil or in leaf- 
mould, and place the boxes in a structure 
where there is a moderate degree of heat. 
Water the plants each day with clear 
tepid water. W T here the flowers are re¬ 
quired for cutting this method succeeds 
better than allowing the plants to remain 
out-of-doors and simply covered with 
handliglits, for the flower-stems become 
much longer and the blooms are of a purer 
white. 

Violets In frames.— In order to prevent 
excessive damping the plants need to be 


examined each week, removing all de¬ 
cayed leaves and flowers, but taking care 
not to break the petioles of the healthy 
leaves, for they are very brittle, and if 
cracked will be certain to damp off. 
Admit air on all favourable occasions, and 
protect from frost by means of itable 
covering. 

Roses. —When the weather is favour¬ 
able push on with the planting of Roses. 
Trim the damaged ends of the roote 
before planting, and scatter a little fine 
soil about the roots of each plant. Make 
the soil moderately firm, and place a good 
mulch ^>f leaf-mould close to the stems of 
all tender varieties as a protection against 
frost. 

Border Carnations.— During dry, open 
weather the beds should be frequently 
stirred with the hoe, and an occasional 
dusting of soot afforded the plants. Any 
plants that have been loosened by frost 
must be made firm again. Plants growl¬ 
ing in pots in cold-frames should be given 
an abundance of fresh air at all timus. 
Plenty of ventilation is very necessary 
during mild, dull days when the atmo¬ 
sphere is charged with moisture, for close, 
damp conditions favour the spread of 
disease. 

Early-flowering Gladioli and English 
and Spanish Irises.— If these have not 
been planted, the earlier they are placed 
in the ground the better. For cutting, all 
are invaluable; and the cheap rate at 
which they may be obtained need not deter 
anyone from having them and planting in 
quantity, either in rows for cutting or in 
clumps for the embellishment of the 
border. 

Chicory. —The crowns may be lifted now 
and placed in the forcing pit or Mush¬ 
room-house where it is perfectly dark. A 
temperature of 55 dogs, is suliicient to 
force Chicory. If a small quantity only is 
required it may be grown in pots in the 
same manner as Seakale. Six good 
crowns will be sufficient for each S-incli 
pot. Make the soil moderately firm, leav¬ 
ing about 1 inch of the crown uncovered. 
When growth commences an inverted pot 
of the same size may be placed over the 
crowns. If the soil is moist at the time 
of potting, little water will be required, 
but if the soil is dry a good watering 
should be given as soon as the potting is 
finished. 

Dandelion may be lifted and forced in 
the same manner as advised for Chicory. 

Turnips from late sowings hav^ made 
good progress during the- last few weeks. 
Lift a good number of those that are fit 
for use, and store them in small clamps in 
cinder ashes or sand. Take ca~e not to 
allow these to become heated or they will 
be spoilt. Any Turnips not sufficiently 
matured should have a little soil drawn 
over the bulbs as a protection against 
frost. 

Spring Cabbage and Cauliflowers.— 

Give an eye to these. Firm any Cabbages 
that may be loosened by the wind, and if 
not already done (as previously advised) 
draw up soil to the stems by way of sup¬ 
port. When the weather will allow, keep 
the hoe w r ell at work. Keep Cauliflowers 
in pits w T ell ventilated. Anything ap¬ 
proaching a close atmosphere is fatal to 
young plants, causing them to grow' too 
quickly and weakly. 

General remarks.— When the weather 
does not permit of working on the ground, 
manure heaps may be turned and mixed to 
get them into good condition. In many 
gardens the supply has to be supplemented 
with leaves, etc. When mixed with 
manure and well decayed a mixture of this 
sort Is excellent for Potatoes. Road- 
scrapings, garden refuse, etc., may be 


mixed w T ith lime and turned b^ck into 
ridge-shaped heaps. This, w'hen turned 
frequently and well manured, is excellent 
for vegetables of all sorts. During wet 
days examine Potatoes and other roots in 
the store, removing any that kIiqw signs of 
decay. F. W. Gallop. 


4 SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders. — The hardy 
flower borders are being attended to in the 
way of clearing off the ripened stems. As 
the work of cutting over goes on the stakes 
are tied up in bundles according to their 
respective sizes, those which may require 
repointing being kept apart from those 
which are sound, in order that they may 
be attended to during the winter. Care 
should be taken not to disturb the labels. 
It is sometimes customary to fork up 
hardy flower borders as soon after cutting 
over as possible, but where such borders 
are full of bulbs it is much better to delay 
the stirring up of the soil until February. 
If the borders are disturbed now, the 
loosened soil retains snow and rainfall, 
and the temperature is materially lowered. 
To this may be attributed the disappear¬ 
ance of many bulbs. Meantime, if any 
manure from spent hotbeds, or material of 
similar character, can be spared, it may be 
spread over the borders to be dug in when 
the proper time arrives. If any borders 
are to be replanted let the work be carried 
out without delay. If the soil is clayey 
or of a heavy and retentive character the 
plants may be laid in, the border trenched 
up and left as rough as possible for the 
atmosphere to act on, and the planting de¬ 
layed until the end of January. When 
soil conditions are favourable there is no 
reason why planting should not be under¬ 
taken lintil almost the end of November, 
although, in a general way, stuff put out 
during late October or the early part of 
the following month has a better chance of 
succeeding. Should the planting of bulbs 
not be completed let there be no further 
delay. 

Irises In frames.— Considerable quanti¬ 
ties of Irises are grown in cold-frames for 
cutting. The value of these for early 
blooms in spring cannot be over-estimated, 
coming in as they do fully three weeks 
earlier than the flowers of those in the 
open. In the course of the week addi¬ 
tions were made to these useful subjects 
by the planting of some hundreds of 
English Irises. Large quantities of the 
Spanish varieties are already showing 
their leaves through the soil, and the 
English Irises alluded to will form a very 
handy succession to the earlier-flowering 
kinds. In preparing the bed no manure 
was used, but a little soot and a good pro¬ 
portion of sand were worked into the soil. 
After planting was completed a thorough 
watering was given, and this will be suffi-' 
eient until the days begin to lengthen. 
Being, as is well known, quite hardy, no 
protection (apart from the sashes) will be 
afforded. Treated in this way such beds 
of Irises last for several years without re¬ 
planting, a top-dressing of light, rich soil 
annually after the foliage has ripened off 
maintaining them in good health. They 
do not seem to suffer any injury if shallow- 
rooting seedlings are pricked off over them 
—at any rate, this practice is followed 
here without any visible evil effects. 

Plants in frames and pits.— At this 
season of the year damp is much more to 
be dreaded than frost, and in order to pre¬ 
vent damage free ventilation is impera¬ 
tive. It is also advisable from time to 
time to look over the occupants of pits and 
frames In order that any decaying leaves 
may be promptly removed. If this is not 
regularly done the damp is apt to spread 
much more speedily than is realised. 
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Water should be withheld unless abso- 
lutely necessary among cuttings. At the 
same time when boxes or pans give indi¬ 
cations that the soil is becoming dust-dry 
no hesitation need be felt in allowing suffi¬ 
cient moisture to maintain health. Mats 
or other protective material are now ready 
for use in the case of cold-frames, and on 
frosty nights the heat is easily run through 
the pipes in pits. 

Pruning. —During the week a start has 
been made with the pruning, the first to 
be treated being a large breadth of Red 
Currants, White Currants, and Goose¬ 
berries. This will occupy some time, as 
trained pruners are out of the question 
during the present season, and it is 
dangerous to entrust the work to half- 
trained lads without supervision. Half- 
trained pruners are difficult to keep within 
bounds—they are invariably inclined to be 
too severe in their methods, whereas a 
well trained and intelligent pruner uses 
his brains as well as the knife In the 
case of the break now in hand the trees 
are young and in process of being formed, 
so that some amount of Judgment is 
needed. The centres are kept as open as 
can be, and while some extension is per¬ 
mitted, the season’s growth is not per¬ 
mitted to be unduly long. Badly-placed 
shoots and all weak and spindly growths 
are cut out, as well as any branches close 
to the soil. These were permitted to re¬ 
main until the bushes made some growth ; 
but now, as these are vigorous and well 
furnished, such low branches are gradu¬ 
ally being cut away, as the fruit is apt 
to be splashed during heavy showers, at 
the time of ripening. 

Preparing for Sweet Peas.— It may seem 
early to talk about next season’s Sweet 
Peas, but the quarter which they are to 
occupy in 1916 having become vacant it 
was decided to get it ready while the 
weather was favourable, and this has been 
done during the week. The Peas are to be 
grown in 3 feet clumps in a double row 
on a long border, each clump being 5 feet 
apart. At each station the soil was 
thrown out. to a depth of 3 feet, and a 
liberal allowance of manure was well 
trodden in, the soil afterwards being re¬ 
turned. The manure used in this case 
was taken from a heap made up some 
months ago, and consisting of old rotted 
manure, sifted vegetable mould from the 
rubbish heap, and a pro]H>rtionate quan¬ 
tity of lime and soot. This heap had been 
turned and re-turned occasionally, and the 
compost was in excellent condition. After 
the stations had been prepared the border 
was lightly dug over and left as rough as 
possible. A stake was placed in the centre 
of each station to be a guide when plant¬ 
ing-time arrives. 

Forolng.— In the course of the week 
preparations were made for the forcing of 
Asparagus, Seakale, and RhHbarb. With 
proper conveniences the forcing of these 
things is by no means difficult, but even 
when conveniences are limited much can 
be done by an enthusiast. The old 
method of forcing by means of hotbeds 
has been handicapped by the increasing 
difficulty in obtaining suitable manure; 
but much can be done in country districts 
w T here plenty of leaves are available. The 
season has been a late one in all respects, 
and although Asparagus ripened off at a 
fairly early date, the foliage of Seakale 
and of Rhubarb remained green much later 
than is customary. However, no harm 
can now ensue if the crowns of Seakale 
and clumps of Rhubarb are lifted and laid 
out on the alleys for a time. The present 
frosts will not only clear off the leaves, 
but also make the forcing of the roots 
easier. 

Kitchen garden. —A final hoeing w T ns 


given to young Cabbages. These are not 
too far advanced and yet sturdy enough to 
withstand the extremes of weather likely 
to be encountered during winter. Leeks, 
too, were again run through, and a finish 
was made with the moulding of Celery. 
In the course of the w’eek all Turnips were 
lifted and stored. The yield of these 
roots has been exceptionally good, and 
bolting was practically non-existent. 
After lifting was completed the quarter 
wasat once manured and deeply dug. An 
exhausted break of Cauliflowers was 
similarly treated. Despite the late frosts, 
these still remain comparatively plentiful. 
No time should now be lost in lieeling-over j 
Broccoli, and Curly Greens should have 
decaying or withered leaves removed at 
regular intervals. The ] 

Work under glass has for a week or two 
been subordinated to that out-of-doors. 
Following an old custom, an endeavour is 
always made at this time to push on as 
much as possible of the outside work 
before the middle of Xoveml»er, and only 
the necessary attention to watering and 
firing has been given. In order to keep 
down damp among Chrysanthemums a ! 
little heat is being run through t^e pipes j 
at night, and a chink of air is left except 
on very frosty nights. Watering is done ! 
early in the morning, and as little water 
as possible is throwrn about, wdiile during 
the day free ventilation is given when the 
weather is favourable. Fires are being 
kept ns moderate as possible. Night tem¬ 
perature in stove 65 degs., with a fall of 
a few degs. when the thermometer goes 
below 30 degs. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

November IItii and 12th, 1915. 

This Society held its annual exhibition 
on the above dates in the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. Owing to the recent ! 
lighting restrictions no one was admitted 
to the exhibition after 5 o'clock on each 
day, to the not inconsiderable loss to the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s funds. 
One of the principal features of this 
show w’as the display made by the 
trade exhibitors. The trade displays 
formed an excellent framew’ork to the | 
show and were arranged along the walls j 
of the building, each exhibitor being 
allotted an equal amount of space. Two \ 
exhibits were of surpassing interest, the j 
leading one being that set up by Mr. | 
Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent. I 
Tall Bamboo stands filled with handsome 
blooms, in conjunction with Palms, etc., 
made an excellent background, and dis¬ 
used throughout the group in vases, etc., 
w’ere singles, decorative sorts, and hand¬ 
some Japanese blooms. The display w’as 
finished off with Ferns, etc., and well 
merited the large gold medal and Messrs. 
Clay’s gold medal for the best miscel¬ 
laneous exhibit in the show. Messrs. W. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, Surrey, very 
closely followed the premier exhibit, this 
display also gaining a large gold medal. 
The chief merit of this display was the 
remarkable quality of the Japanese 
blooms. A gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. N. Davis, Framfield, Sussex, for a 
beautiful group of large and medium¬ 
sized flowers of all types set up in his 
inimitable style. His blooms of J. Stred- 
wick, Queen Mary, Charlotte HT. Soer, 
Kara Dow’, and the new Chas. Harland 
were first rate. The white paper used by 
H. J. Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd., Lewisham, 
S.E., both as a background and covering 
for the groundwork of his group, appeared 
to detract from the charm of the display. 
Large and small Japanese, singles in 


variety, incurved and Pompons, were all 
displayed as this exhibitor knows so well 
how to do, and for this effort a small gold 
medal w’as awarded. A table group from 
Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
Devon, comprising single sorts in great 
variety, was attractive, and this gained a 
silver-gilt medal. A smaller group from 
Mr. A. Robertson, 18, Abbey-road, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W., was a pretty feature. 
From the Misses Price and Fyfe, Birch- 
grove, East Grinstead, a table group of 
singles, remarkable for their colour, was 
a quite noteworthy exhibit, and wadi de¬ 
served the silver medal awarded to it. L. 
Lawrence, Max, Miss Goodburn, and Miss 
Doris Hildcr were a few of the more 
beautiful sorts exhibited. From Hobbies, 
Ltd., Dereham, came a large group of 
rather indifferent single Chrysanthemums, 
pretty Roses, a few Dahlias, and a collec¬ 
tion of Apples, for which they were 
•warded a large silver medal. 

COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

As usual, these were of considerable 
interest to those who grow’ Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. There was only one exhibit in 
the affiliated societies’ class. This came 
from the Finchley Chrysanthemum Society 
and W’as awarded first prize. Twelve 
vases in four distinct types were asked 
for, and they were pleasingly represented. 
The leading cut-bloom class, how’ever, was 
that for thirty-six Japanese blooms, dis¬ 
tinct. and the contest W’as indeed a battle 
of the giants. Mr. Thos. Stevenson, 
gardener to Mr. E. G. Mocatta, Woburn 
Place, Addlostone, Surrey, w’as a good 
first with handsome blooms of good 
colour, large size, and splendid quality. 
The second prize was awarded to Mr. A. 
Jewell, gardener to Mr. T. II. Mann, 
Rotherfield, w’ith an extra fine lot of 
blooms. In the class for tw’enty-four 
Japanese blooms, distinct, Mr. Stevenson 
was again first. They were a grand lot of 
flowers, the colour, size, and freshness 
being all that one could desire. Some of 
his best blooms w’ere Queen Mary, Un¬ 
daunted, Master James, Mrs. II. J. 
Stratton. Mrs. Thos. Stevenson. James 
Gibson, Miss A. E. Roope, and Mrs. E. A. 
Tickle. A capital series of blooms 
secured second prize for Mr. Sargent, less 
colour being noticeable than in the first- 
prize set. No fewer than ten competed in 
the class for twelve Japanese blooms, dis¬ 
tinct, and here again first prize w’as won 
by Mr. Stevenson w’ith an even and 
striking series of blooms. Second prize 
was secured by Mr. G. H. Clack, gardener 
to Lady Esme Gordon, Paxton Park, St. 
Neots, w’ith a beautiful exhibit. In the 
class for six Japanese blooms, distinct, 
there were twelve exhibitors, the premier 
exhibit coming from Mr. T. Pa tenia n, 
gardener to Mr. C. A. Cain, J.P., The 
Node, Welwyn, Herts, who had very 
handsome blooms of splendid all-round 
quality. A clean lot of blooms secured 
second prize for Mr. J. Limon, gardener to 
Mr. C. W. Mann, Ravenswood, Bexley, 
Kent. 

JAPANESE BLOOMS IN VASES. 

The vase of three white Japanese 
blooms, one variety only, is an interesting 
class. Of the eight exhibitors, Mr. T. 
Patemnn secured leading honours with 
beautiful examples of ^yilliam Turner, 
and with Queen Mary in good form Mr. 
H. Blakeway, gardener to Mr. W. II. 
Allen, Burnham House Gardens, Bedford, 
was placed second. Third prize was won 
by Mr. A. Smith, Convent Gardens, Roe- 
hampton Lane, S.W., with good examples 
of Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. In a similar 
class for yellow Japanese there were six 
exhibitors, the variety gaining first prize 
being Mrs. R. C. Pulling, in superb form, 
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from Mr. Blakeway. Examples of the 
same variety secured second prize for Mr. 
Sargent. Special classes for varieties 
raised and distributed by Messrs. Wells 
and H. J. Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd.,, proved 
interesting, and many superb blooms were 
staged. 

INCURVED BLOOMS. 

These were fairly well shown and there 
was quite a number of exhibitors. In the 
class for thirty-six blooms, distinct, there 
were three entries. Mr. E. Dove, gardener 
to Mr. H. Bennett, Abbeyfield, Bickley, 
Kent, whom we have not seen exhibiting 
at these shows for years, was placed first 
with fair blooms. Clara Wells, Pantia 
Ralli, Maritana, Montbrun, Mrs. Barnard 
Hankev, and Chas. Hall were the best 
examples. Second prize was won by Mr. 
T. J. Broom, gardener to Miss Lang¬ 
worthy, Gray’s House, Holyport, with 
rather rough specimens. Seven entries for 
twelve incurved blooms, distinct, was a 
better effort. In this case Mr. Clack 
was a good first. There were eight 
entries in the class for six incurved 
blooms, distinct. Here again Mr. 
Clack gained first prize, Mr. Dove 
being second. For twelve vases of dis¬ 
budded blooms, Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, 
and Cragg, Heston, Hounslow, secured 
leading honours. The singles were Ceres, 
Merstham Jewel, Yellow Merstham 
Jewel (new), Max, Molly Godfrey, and 
Sandown Radiance, in as fine condition 
as we have ever seen singles staged; the 
Japanese: Yellow Moneymaker, T. Page, 
Crimson King, Freda Bedford, and E. 
Cox. A good incurved-Pioneer completed 
the series. The same firm gained first 
prize for six vases of Anemone-flowered 
blooms, showing their new mauve-pink 
variety, Aphrodite. Messrs. Cragg also 
showed magnificently in a class for twelve 
vases of blooms in sprays, and were placed 
first. Besides several good seedling sorts 
there were, among other good singles, 
Ceddie Mason, Red Star, Dorqthy, 
Orlando, and the Anemone-flowered sort 
Aphrodite. 

Pompons were shown quite freely, but 
many erred in disbudding the plants over 
much, much of their charm and beauty 
being lost in consequence. Were this type 
of the flower represented in partially dis¬ 
budded form, in freely-flowered sprays, 
this section would assuredly gain in 
popular esteem. The best varieties were 
Black Douglas, Mdlle. Elise Dordan, 
Prince of Orange, and William Westlake. 
Some of the miniature-flowered sorts were 
very dainty, notably Electra, Pygmalion, 
Primrose League, and Miss Gertie Waterer. 

Singles in many cases were most attrac¬ 
tive, though the competitors were less 
numerous than usual. Those from Mr. 
Loo Thomson, Formby, Liverpool, were of 
moderate size and good quality. Jessica, 
F. Barnes, W. Street, Snowflake, Lorna, 
and Sussex Yellow were those shown. 

Decorative exhibits were not so 
numerous as usual, but the quality was 
good. In the class for a dinner-table 
decoration Mr. A. Robinson, Carshalton, 
was placed first for a daring scheme of 
pink flowers and autumn-tinted foliage, 
etc., with highly-coloured Vine-leaves in 
association. Second prize went to Mr. 
F. W. Stevens, Laurie Park, Sydenham, 
S.E., for a bronze and golden-coloured 
scheme. Perhaps one of the most attrac¬ 
tive floral arrangements was that of a vase 
of singles arranged for decorative effect. 
Here first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Stevenson with a very compact arrange¬ 
ment of large flowers of superb quality, 
Mr. D. B. Crane, Highgate, N., being 
second with a lightly-arranged exhibit. 
For three vases for drawing-room decora¬ 
tion Mr. Stevenson’s exhibit was first. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

DAMAGE BY TREE-ROOTS TO LAWN. 

I should be very much obliged if you could 
inform me whether I have any claim against 
a neighbour in respect of the root* of his trees. 
He has Poplars along his boundary, the roots 
of which, as you know, run for yards and 
yards, and two lawns of mine are more or less 
epcilt by them. You are probably aware there 
is a decided case to the effect that damages 
could be recovered in respect of crops injured 
by the overhanging branches of trees, although 
the trees themselves may be of a perfectly 
harmless nature, and such being the case it 
would seem that there must be a remedy in 
respect of roots which, at any rate in my case, 
cause infinitely more damage than over-hang¬ 
ing branches.— Nuisance. 

[The question you ask is by no means a 
new one—it has often been put to me— 
but it is of sufficient interest, I think, to 
justify as full an answer as can be given. 
The law as to damage by tree-roots is not 
exactly the same as the Law touching 
damage by over-hanging branches of 
trees. In the latter case there are alterna¬ 
tive remedies—the aggrieved person ihay 
sue for damages or he may to a certain 
extent take the law into his own hands and 
remove the offending branches. But in the 
case of aggressive tree-roots different con¬ 
siderations apply. To begin with, the 
question arises—whose tree is it? It is 
recognised in law that there may lie 
tenants-in-eommon of a tree. The rule as 
to property in a tree was laid down ages 
ago in the very old case of Waterman v. 
Soper. If A plants a tree upon the very 
edge of his land, and in due course that 
tree extends its roots into the land of B, 
the next owner, then A and B become 
tenants-in-common (i.e., dual owners). 
But if all the tree-roots grow into A’s land, 
and so the tree derives all its nourishment 
therefrom, the tree itself belongs solely to 
A, even though some of its branches may 
overhang B’s land. Then in a later case 
the question was raised as to whether, sup¬ 
posing the main roots of a tree grew in A’s 
land, but a number of small roots found 
their way into B’s soil, there was joint 
ownership, or whether under those circum¬ 
stances the tree ought not to be regarded 
as belonging to A, seeing that it derived 
its main nourishment from A’s soil, ami 
that the presence of some roots in B’s soil 
was scarcely preventible, and certainly 
was not in any way prejudicial to B. In 
that case it was considered that where the 
main part of a tree (i.e., its tap-root and all 
the principal roots) grows in A’s land, the 
tree itself properly belongs to A. This is, 
as far as I am aware, the legal view that 
has been maintained ever since, and it 
appears to me to be the only reasonable 
view. But now, suppose (as in the case 
now submitted to me) that there is damage 
being done to B’s lawn by the development 
of large roots, what is the position a^d 
what can B do? It seems to me that in the 
first place A and B are tenants-in-common 
(which is really the same as owners-in- 
common) of this tree, because where roots 
of this size have advanced for many yards 
into B’s land it can hardly be said that the 
tree only obtains a small or inappreciable 
amount of its nutriment from B’s soil. 
That point then is clearly established. The 
tree belongs to B as well as to A. Next 
comes the question, how far can B inter¬ 
fere with that tree, seeing that it belongs 
as much to A as to himself. I think the 
answer is that B can dig out and cut off 
the offending roots so far as is necessary 
to stop them from doing any longer the 
damage they are doing, but no more. If 
the effect of what B does is to kill the 
tree, and so cause damage to A’s interest 
in it, an action by A for damages can be 
met by evidence of dual ownership and by 
evidence that what was done was fully 
necessary for B’s own protection.— 
BARRISTF.nl 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Oleander unhealthy (E. C .).—'Hie leaf you 
send is that of an Oleander, which hue been 
attacked by brown-scale and mealy bug. Set 
to work at once and sponge the leaves and 
wood frequently with an insecticide, a* Gis- 
hurst Compound. Continued perseverance in 
the sponging is all-important, if you wish to 
pet rid of these pests to which the Oleander is 
very subject. 

Lifting Dahlias (P .).—Cut off the stems 
9 inches from the ground, then with a long 
fork lift the roots carefully, not breaking the 
fleshy tubers. Shake out’ some of the soil or 
remove it with the aid of a pointed stick, turn 
the roots bottom upwards to allow any sap or 
liquid that may be in the hollow stems to run. 
out. and when the roots are fairly dry place 
them into shallow boxes as close together as 
they can be stored, and cover them up with 
fine* dry soil or ashes, well shaken in, and then 
place them where the temperature does not 
fall to freezing-point, and where it is fairly 
dry, not under drip. So cared for, the root* 
should keep well all the winter. 

Treatment of Clerodendron Balfour! (Jim). 
—Your Clerodendron Halfouri will need an 
intermediate temperature—that is to say, 
where the temperature ranges from 50 degs. 
to 65 degs. during the winter months. At this 
season it should be kept moderately dry, but 
in no way parched up, and in February it 
may be repotted in a mixture of two parte 
loam to one part neat or leaf-mould and a 
little silver sand. In spring a temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 70 degs. will suit it well. It 
is of a climbing habit, and well suited for 
training to the wall or rafter of a greenhouse 
or intermediate structure. When growing 
freely it needs a liberal amount of water. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Mitraria coccinea (Jim ).— 
Mitraria coccinea needs much the same treat¬ 
ment as a Fuchsia, except that, being an ever¬ 
green, it must be watered throughout the 
winter months. A suitable compost for it may 
be made up of equal parts of loam and peat 
or leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of silver-sand, 
we should advise you to repot your plant 
towards the end of February next, putting it 
into a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, according to its 
vigour. It should be given much the 6ame 
treatment as the general run of greenhouse 

f ilants, syringing it freely as the days 
engthen. It is of a somewhat straggling 
habit, and may be grown a* a loose bush or 
trained to a wall or pillar in the greenhouse. 

Pruning Magnolia grandiflora (M. Jack- 
son ).—Unless in exceptional cases this Mag¬ 
nolia does not require any pruning, and all 
that is necessary at any time is to simply 
shorten back a branch or two that if allowed 
to grow on unchecked might destroy the sym¬ 
metrical character of the specimen. Even this 
pruning by no means increases the crop of 
flowers, but rather the reverse, for Magnolia 
grandiflora, as a rule, flowers beet when 
allowed to grow untouched. Plant* that have 
been propagated from layers (which is the 
method usually employed) will flower in a 
smaller state than seedlings. There is a 
variety, exoniensis or lanceolata. that is of 
smaller dimensions and more free-blooming 
than the type. Should M. grandiflora be 
trained to a wall it may perhaps be necessary 
to prune it to a certain extent, but as little 
as possible should be cut out. 

FRUIT. " 

American blight on Apple-trees (E. K.).— 
American blight or woolly aphis, with which 
the piece of branch you send has been 
attacked, is one of the worst pests of the 
Apple. As soon as the leaves are down re¬ 
move all loose bark on stems and branches, 
and apply a mixture known and sold as 
Woburn wash, taking the greatest care to work 
it into every part where the insects have bred 
and have caused wounds and protuberances to 
appear and form on the hark. The soil, too. 
beneath the trees should be removed down to 
the roots, and then spray the trees thoroughly. 
This wash contains caustic soda in addition 
to paraffin emulsion, and it can be purchased 
ready for dilution from any dealer in horti¬ 
cultural insecticides, etc. Next season be on 
the alert, and should stray insects appear, 
which is not unlikely, destroy them by brush¬ 
ing them either with methylated spirit or un¬ 
diluted paraffin. It is only by the exercise 
of perseverance and the application of the 
remedies mentioned that you can hope to 
clean the trees. A friend of ours, has found 
neat’s foot oil a good remedy. This, being 
thick, should be warmed and applied with a 
brush, and will smother the insects. 

North walls (Novice ).—Morello Cherries do 
well on north walls. Gooseberries, Black. Red, 
and White Currants succeed admirably on a 
north wall; indeed, they are the only crops with 
which we would deal in such a position. They 
not only grow freely, but fruit profusely, and 
very often, when the bushes are thin of fruit in 
the most favourable positions, those on the 
north walls are carrying full crops, the reason 
doubtless being that favourably situated 
bushes bloom early, and are often nipped bv 
spring frosts; whereas those on a cool north 
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a«peot are late in blooming and escape. The 
succession of fruit secured from plants on a 
north wall is worthy of consideration; fruits 
do not begin to ripen until thoee in the Bunny 
quarters are matured, and they remain sound 
and good long after the latter are over. This 
is a ^reat advantage. In the border. Phloxes, 
Pansies, Auriculas, Ferns, any of the herba/- 
ceous Spirteas, Liliums, Campanulas, Lenten 
Boses, and other things would do well. Many 
annuals would also do well in such a border. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. M .—If you mean the protection of the 
young plants as they come through the soil, 
then the best way is to cover the rows with 
the galvanised wire protectors, which can be 
had from any horticultural sundriesman. 2. 
For the mildew, spray with sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, at the rate of \ or. to a gallon of water, 
when in the spring you see any signs of the 
pest. For the green-fly syringe with Quassia 
extract and soft soap. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBUXT8. 


Names of plants. — S. Poland. —The Thorn 

Apple (Datura Stramonium).-L. C.—1, Ber- 

beris Aquifolium; 2, Laurustinus (Viburnum 
Tinus); 3, Begonia metallica; 4. Echeveria 

retusa.-P—1, Cyrtomium falcatum; 2, 

Pteris serrulata; 3, Nephrodium molle; 4, 

Adiantum Capillus Veneris.- R. C. —1, The 

Mexican Orange-flower; 2, Leycesteria for- 
moea; 3, Berberis Aquifolium; 4, Cotoneaster 

frigida.- Miss J. G. Niven .—Cymbidium 

giganteum. 

Names of fruits. —P. H. A. —Pears: 1. Cras- 
sanne; 2, Comte de Lamy; 3, Brown Beurr6; 

4, Beurr6 Bose.- C. IV.—Apples: 1, Five 

Crowned or London Pippin: 2, Cox’s Orange; 

3, Wellington; 4, Lanes Prince Albert.- 

H. B .—Apples : 1, Ribston; 2, Red Hawthorn- 
den; 3, Mere de Menage; 4, Bramley’s Seel- 
ling.—— J. D. —Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, 

Norfolk Beaufln; 3, Wellington; 4, Rymer.- 

•C. S. L. —Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2, Golden 

Noble; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Wellington.- 

R. S. B. —Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Alfriston, a 
very late cooking Apple; 3, King of the 

Pippins; 4, Warner’s King.- E. H. B .— 

Pears: 1, Beurr6 Bose; 2, Glou Morceau; 3, 
Forelle or Trout Pear, very small; 4, Marie 

Louise.- T. G. —Apples: 1, Scarlet Pearmain; 

2. French Crab; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, 

Ribston.- M. S .—Apples : 1, Lane’s Prince 

Albert; 2. Mere de Menage; 3, Cellini; 4, 
‘Golden Noble. - John James .— Apple Blen¬ 

heim Orange. We cannot undertake to name 


Potatoes.- A. R. Godfrey. —Apples: 1, Prob¬ 

ably Striped Beefing (late); 2, Scarlet Pear- 
mam (late); 3, Not recognised; 4, Nonpareil 
Kuseett (October to December). 

CATALOGUES BECEIVED. 

Pearce and Co., 644, 646, and 648, Holloway- 
road, London, N .—Supplementary Catalogue of 
Frames and Greenhouses. 

Prof. Lefroy’s new appointment.—We 

are asked to state that Professor Lefroy, 
who has served during the past year as 
Entomologist to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, has accepted an urgent invita¬ 
tion from the Secretary of State for India 
to proceed to the East in order to carry 
out investigations of great economic im¬ 
portance. Inasmuch as the investigation 
is likely to last until the beginning of 1917, 
Professor Lefroy, on accepting the 
appointment, placed his resignation be¬ 
fore the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. At the meeting held on Tuesday, 
November 9th, the Council passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution :—“ The Council, whilst 
congratulating Professor Lefroy on his 
appointment to conduct an inquiry on be¬ 
half of the Government of India, regrets 
that the appointment entails so long an 
absence from England. Inasmuch as the 
Council must retain freedom of action 
with respect to the conduct, during the 
coming year, of entomological investiga¬ 
tion at Wisley, it is obliged, though with 
much regret, to accept Professor Lefroy’s 
resignation. In doing so the Council 
desires to record its appreciation of Pro¬ 
fessor Lefroy’s services to the Society, and 
to express the hope that the relations be¬ 
tween the Society and the Imperial College 
may be maintained. The Council trusts, 
moreover, that it may be possible on his 
return to make some arrangement for 
association between Professor Lefroy and 
the Society.” 



BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men's Coats, 8 6 ; Children s, 7 6 ; 
Ladies', 17 6; Sou'westers, 1 6: 
Long Leggings, 2 9 and upwards. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. 

Illustrated List Post Free. 

Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of “ Weather Comfort ” to— 

BARBOURS. LTD.. 

65, Beacon Build'ga, Sout h Sh ields. 


A PRACTICAL CATALOGUE. 


There are lovers of books who make a 
sort of hobby of collecting catalogues. 
There are also garden lovers who treasure 
the lists and catalogues issued by the best 
nurserymen, seedsmen, and others. Thi* 
year, as a rule, much less attention ap¬ 
pears to be given to the get up, the costli¬ 
ness, of a trade catalogue than in pre¬ 
vious years. Speaking generally, there is 
less lavish expenditure in many directions 
on all booklets and lists which are in¬ 
tended for a wide and free distribution. 
There are, however, exceptions, and one 
is the current catalogue issued by Messrs. 
Bees, Ltd., Liverpool. This spirited firm 
have prepared and are now distributing 
free of cost to all who write for it an illus¬ 


trated catalogue containing a great deal of 
interesting and useful letterpress, together 
with some twenty-six coloured representa¬ 
tions of flowers from nature photographs 
and nearly 250 illustrations of plants in 
black and white. These illustrations deal 


with single plants and also with groups. 
To the expert these may be unnecessary, 
but many young gardeners w T ill welcome 
such a booklet. We advise them to write 


to Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, for a free 


copy. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


TO ADVERTI8ER8.- Kindly note that the 
tolephone number of “Gardening- Illus¬ 
trated” is Holborn 7 31. 



ARE you doing everything that 
Jr\. can be done for the comfort 
and well-being of your hero 
in Khaki? Are you washing his 
Flannels, Woollens and Hose with 
LUX? Lux prevents loosely 
woven textures from matting to¬ 
gether and shrinking in the wash. 
It coaxes rather than forces the dirt 
from the clothes, leaving garments 
soft and comfortable as when new. 

Don’t let your hero march in Shrunken 
Socks—be sure and use Lux. 

In Id., 2d., 3d. and 4d. Packets 
everywhere. 

The name Lever 6n Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


LBVBR BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Digitized b" 


Google 


WONT 

SHRINK 

KHAKI 


til 



¥ 




IPs rub-a-dub-dub ~ but not at the tub; 

* You mustn’t shrink Khaki in washing. 

To call of the drum a Million Men come — 

A Million Shirts Lux should be washing. 
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Leather 


ILLUSTRATED 


To prove that you can cut the cost of cutting your 
greenhouse glass, let us send you a 


CATALOGUE 


BED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER 


NOW READY POST FREE. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


WB/ Magazine Type No. 6 (with 5 genuine hand-honed 
W/ reserve wheels). Cuts 5,000 ft. of glass, any kind. 
/ Saves money. Saves your hands. Avoids breakage. 
There are more RED DEVIL glass cutters used the 
world over than all others put together. Used by pro¬ 
fessional gardeners and on the leading gentlemen’s estates. 
Tool mailed prepaid for 15d. Write for booklet, then you’ll 
wish that you had written for it long ago. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 

190-192, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


Made in well-seasoned, 
tongued, and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. 
glass, 1-light frames, 4ft. by 
3ft , 18s. ; 6ft. by 4ft, 30s. ; 

2- light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 

32s 6d. ; 8ft. by 6ft., 50s.; _____ 

3- light, 12ft. by 6ft., 70s.; 

4- hght, 16ft. by 6ft., 90s.; 5-light, 20ft. by 6ft., £5 12s. 6d. 

“INVINCIBLE" HOT- 
L/W, II WATER APPARATUS, 

uN If Cheapest in existence. Last 

**M y-*~"—-f -4 all night without attention. Sue- 
cess guaranteed. No Bunkstoke- 
EijjLJ till *sSlr hole or brick setting required. 

esL-I To beat house 7ft. by 5ft., £3 3s ; 

IksHII 3k. by 6ft., £3 7s. 6d.; 10ft. by 
7ft., £3 15s.; 12ft. by 8ft.. £1; 
15ft - b y £4 17s. 6d.; 20ft. 
by 10ft.. £6; 25ft, by 10ft., £7. 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark- 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds, 
. 6ft. by 4ft , £2 2s. ; 7ft by 5ft . 
£‘- 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft.. £3 15s. ; 
10ft. by 7ft , £4 10s. ; 12ft. by 8ft . 


THE VITA PATENT HAND CIGARETTE MAKER. 

English Patent made in England. 

Tub68 or ^ j i puux mu LA u jj jiill Suitable 

or i' na : y rHi-LH i - for our 

rarette Papers ~_-_ _ Soldiers 

an be used. & Sailors. 


■^^ITfcVVASubstantially constructed 
4r1LJ in 8ec Uons, complete with 

UJfy [| Sk\\\\ VVaAiAJ door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. 

glass.^ An^ hw^rouu^cu fix. 

lift! by 9ft! 10 1^ 6 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural. Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 


BEAUTIFUL 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND, 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

„ BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete seo- 

tion best quality 

Rod Deal (not 

K * er *or i’orgign Match 

by ^ « 1111IIIWF n Boards aa other 

' MftwUl makers), planed and V- 

' o tl I Ulllll Jointed on strongfram- 

mg. Roof covered with 
< compressed Asphalte 

PL, M l I IliiliilUL over tongued boanla. 

Door fitted with strong 

corvrWU te^ 0011 * nd ker 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. P]rw\p 

6 ft. long. 4 ft wide, 7 ft. high £2 8 6 8 - 

7 rt. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft. ong, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13- 

9 ft. long. 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 6 16 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 2t - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and 1 Valet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


7 43, O ld Kent Road, LONDON, S.E, 


Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLAS8, 4/21 oz. Boxes. 

_ „ 100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

8* 6m.21- .. 38- 

9 x 7 in. 22 - 39 6 

10 and 11x8 in. .23 6 43 6 

12, 13. 14. 15 x 8 in. 24- 44- 

11, 12,13,14 x 9 in.25 - ' 45- 

12. 13, 14xl0in. 26- 46- 

13x11 in. 27- 47- 

16,13. 20xlUin.^ 

16,18, 20 x 11 in. 27 6 49 6 

12. 14,15. 16. 18. 20. 22, 24 x 12 in. ) 

16. 17. 18, 20 x 13 in.i __ _ 

16.18.20,22.24 x 14111. I 28 6 •• 516 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in.| „„ 

13. 20, 22, 24 x 16in./ 29 6 53- 

20. 2 2. 24 x 18 in.31- .. 53. 

PUTTY, Best 80ft.—1 cwt., 8 -; Jcwt , 43; Jcwt., 

2 6; 141 b s. , 1/6 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel. 16 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3^6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. Iix2in. Ijx2iin. Ijx2in. Hx2jln. Hx2iin. 

6- 7 6 8 6 9- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to leugth, 
lOpercent, extra 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 91 inches, 
suitable for framing or keeping 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. 
25 for 3 -; 50 for 5 6 


U post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 


APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. &o. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


nghant Street Foundry. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Advertisement Rates 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of all Seedsmen 

Stbawsow Chcmicai C*tw rsQueew Victoria St lonoow 


NOVEMBER. 

-N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

-Royal Horticultural Society Committees. 
-N.C.S. Floral Committee; Perpetual Flower- 
ing Carnation Society's Show. 


November 29 


Decomber 7. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
\is not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing oq Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardeniko Illustrated is obtainable ou the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. Il r . C. 
HARDENING 

'J able from all N---, „„ 

in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
D"V.i:_i "~-«CC,Lk.w*lniInn Fields, 
any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 


ts ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
~ tci "Vv ora ' Price, One Penny weekly. The 

Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should alBO be forwarded to the same address at 


63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


least seven days before the date of publication, addressed— 
- - Lincolns Inn 


Manager, Gardenino Illustrate! 
Fields, London. W.C. 


the Office, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields,' London W (S 
November 27. 1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 


Mention " Gardening Illustrated-’ 

















VOL. XXXVH.-No. 1917. 


Office : 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.O. 


POST OFFICE SATUKDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1915. 

NEWSPAPER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addrossed. 

"DARR’S Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, &c., 

for pots or bowls and bedding Finest quality. Mode¬ 
rate prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. 

"DARR’S Hardy Perennials, Alpines, Rock 

-*“* Plants, Climbers, Ac.. for Autumn Planting. Catalogue 
free.—BARR A SONS, King-st., Corent Garden, London. 

TjOBBIE’S SCOTCH-GROWN ROSES.— 

Unsurpassed plants. Tempting offers made in Cata¬ 
logue; free if Gardenino Illustrated is mentioned.— 
DOBBIE A CO., Rose Growers, Edinburgh. _ 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

■L Practical Artist-Gardener. SilverMedallntemat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, puviug, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 

\A/ ALLACE, Colchester.—Choice Flowering 

" * Shrubs, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, with notes on 
some new Chinese Primulas and Meconopsis by George 
Forrest. New Lists post free on application. __ 

■ROSES, CHOICE SHRUBS, Rare Alpine 

and Herbaceous Plants.—Best varieties. Large stocks. 
Descriptive Catalogues free. Inspection invited.—JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, A 0RI8P, Limited, Bagshot, Surrey. 

"DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KEUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Keston, Kent. _ 

fjWN-ROOT RAMBLER ROSES.—Extra 

v strong, many-shooted plants, in over 30 leading sorts. 
Purchaser's selection, at the low price of 3s. 6d. for 6, 6s. 6d. 
for 12, packed free.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 
Coldfield. _ 

A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Steohford,Birmingham. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post. 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

HARDEN FURNITURE DIRECT FROM 

VJ Makers.—Pergolas, Trellis, Arches, Fences, in prepared 
and rustic woods. Original designs and best make, illus¬ 
trated Lists free —WALTERS A CO., Amberley Works, 
Croydon, Surrey. 'Phone 1646. _ 

•RUSTIC POLES for PERGOLAS, Arches, 

A-v Fences.—English Oak, just cut and in perfect condi¬ 
tion, 11 ft., 9d. ; 12 ft., lOd.; 14 ft., Is. All 2-2J in. diam. 
Chestnut Poles, smooth and tenacious bark, 13-14 ft. long, 
3-4 in. diam., lid. each; 12 ft. by 2J in. di'un., 9d. each. Free 
designs Arches, Pergolas, Porches, etc.— 7ALTERS A CO., 
as above. _ 

rrUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A cloth- 

•LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home.” Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. Sd. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. _ 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 

Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate Lists.— 
BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

A- and Lily Ponds: Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work. Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery.—GEO. VINT & 
PROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. _ 

■pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

AJ Greenhouses, eta—Write for special prioea Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues freo.— Medals awarded 
1866,1881,1895.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


W HY BUY FOREIGN BULBS?—Plant 

now a Kelway Colour Border of HAIEDY PEREN¬ 
NIAL plants, which will flower from spring to winter, and 
will not require to be replanted annually. All these plants 
are raised in the United Kingdom. Cease importing from 
abroad, and keep money in this country. N.B.—British 
Firms and their employees require support equally with the 
Dutch ! Please write for Special (reduced) War Prices to— 
KEL WAY A SON, Retail Plant Dept., Langport, Somerset. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

A Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN PER 8LUY8, Guernsey. 

"DOSE TREES.—Standards, Bush & Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. Hardy 
Plants and Fruit Trees. Descriptive Priced List, with hints 
on cultivation and testimonials, free—FRANK E. D. 
HAftNETT, Rose Grower, Bearated, near Maidstone. _ 

GORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true to 

name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock; well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes and prices from 
—WILL TAYLKR, Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

■ROCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

Av What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of such plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
G. R. PHIPPS, F.R.H.S., Alpine Nursery, Barnham, Bognor. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

H Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
fn cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12'-; post free, 
12/6.—PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.W.C. 

SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. 


OEG non HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

AldUjVVV nial8). 80 kinds, Is. doz. Descriptive Oata- 
logue.—JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

A- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, Ac., ordirect by post from the MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln’s I n n Fields, Loudon, W.O, _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis, _ 

PLOWER POTS.—10 8*in., 10 7in., 20 6in., 

-L 20 5in., 30 3Jin., 20 2Jin., packed free in crate (return¬ 
able), 7/6. Illustrated List of all kinds of Pots, Pans, Ac., free. 
—THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley H11L 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

-tA- PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times -PUB I ASHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W. C. 

G ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. —C. -N. 

vX Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat. 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d. ; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT A CO., Hop Exchange. S.E. _ 

GROW “THE NEWBERRY,” the sweet 

VJ a nd coreless Loganberry. Canes grow fifteen to 
twenty feet in a season and each plant bears pounds of 
lusciouB berries, each about two inches long and of delicious 
Raspberry flavour. 3 for 4s.; 6 for 7s. 6d.; 12 for 15s.— 
OH AS. H. PAGE, 2, Cromwell House, High Hoi born, W.O. 

GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

VJ Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushea 1-lb. tin. Is. ; 
28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 gallons of Wash. 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus re¬ 
quired; burns on the floor of the greenhouse. In packets, 
each, 6d., Is., 2s., and 3a. 6d. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. In bottles, 8d., Is. 2d., 2s.; in tins, 3a. 6d., 5s., 
and 10s. XL ALL Insecticide B, non - poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. In bottles, 6d., Is., Is. 6d. ; 
in tins. 2s. 6d., 4s. and 7a 6d. XL ALL Wireworm and 
Grub Killer. Kills all soil insects. In tins. 6d., Is., and 2s.; 
in bags, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 6a, and 9a 6d. XL ALL Tomato 
Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, eta Don’t forget to 
ask your Nurseryman or 8eedsman for my small pink last. 
—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High- 
street, London, S. E. 


CIUTTON S SEEDS ab the Panama Pacific 

^ Exposition, San Francisco, Feb. 29—Dec. 4, 1915, re- 
oeived tne following important Awards Medal of Honour 
for Garden Flowering Annuals ; Gold Medal for Collection 
of Seeds, eta ; Gold Medal for Sutton’s Intermediate 
Antirrhinum; and other honours. _ 

CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _ 

GHOICE PLANTS.—Salvia aurea, 5s. per 

doz. Pomegranates, Is. 6d. each. Iris stylos*, 9d. eaoh ; 
7s. 6d. per doz. Helleborus niger maximus (Christmas 
Roses), Is. to Is. 6d. each. Hardy Fuchsias, 18 best varieties, 
5s. to 9s. per doz. Asclepias tubcrosa, 5s. per doz. C-lethra 
alnifolia (Sweet Pepper-bush), Is. 6d. each. Clethra tomen- 
tosa, Is. 6d. each. Polygonum amplexicaule, 5s. per doz. 
Polygonum baldscbuanicum, la. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. Poly¬ 
gonum Brunonis, 5s. per doz. Polygonum capitatum (tender), 
9d. each. Polygonum cuspidatum, 5s. per doz. Polygonum 
polystachyum, 5s. per doz. Polygonum sachalinense, 7a 6<L 
per doz. Polygonum vaccinifolium, 5s. per doz. All the above 
were described in last yreek’s Gardening Illustrated, 
and can be supplied by—GEORGE BUNYARD A CO., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. _ 

■RUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

U BUNYARD A CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
d emand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, _ 

RATH'S CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

AA Prooiiies —New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 

TTING’S ACRE GOLD MEDAL FRUIT 

A*. Trees.—For all suitable localities and situations. De¬ 
scriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, containing most reliable 
information, free on application. Our two and three years 
old trees have this season been literally covered with fine, 
luscious fruit. Over 60 acres to select from.—KING’S ACRE 
NURSERIES, LTD., H er eford. _ 

WELLS’ LIST OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

»» and Perpetual Carnations now ready, post free. 
Wells’ book, “The Culture of the Chrysanthemum," Is. 6d., 
post free.—W. WELLS A CO., Meretham, Surrey. _ 

GHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

VA Our new Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties, including 
novelties for 1916, is now ready, post free.—J. \V. COLE A 
8QN, The Nurseries, Peterborough. _ 

EG AGO APPLE TREES—Newton Wonder, 

OUjUUU Annie Elizabeth, Maidens on Paradise or 
Crab, 6s. doz.; 40s. 100. New Apple “The Guelph,’’ 5s. each. 
First class certificate. R. H. 8., Oct. 7, 1913. Catalogue free. 
—W. HORNE A SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. _ 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS.—Cuttings, 

■L is. 6d. dozen, post free. Flowering plants, in 5-tnch 
pots, 88. dozen, carriage forward. List free. — G. S. 
EVANS, F.R.H.S., Bognor-road, Chichester. 
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pots, 88. dozen, carriage forward. List free. — G. S. 
EVANS, F.R.H.S., Bognor-road, Chichester. _ 

pLANT NOW.—Dormant roots. Tropaeolum 

A- speciosum, 12 strong roots. Is. 4d., free, with cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 

WANTED.—500 Crab, Paiadise, and Quince 

Stocks. Price and particulars to—H. BILL, 47, 
Park-road E., Wolverhampton. _ 

TTOP MANURE is tho best Substitute for 

-LL stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results. Sample i cwt. sent on receipt of P.O. Is. 6d : 
1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., 3s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6a. 6d.—MASKELLS, Ltd . 
Stratford-road, Plaistow, E. ___ 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

AA. Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. Bv 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden.’ 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. _ _ __ 

TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

AV- y 0ur Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. Sold in tins. Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. _ _ 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VJ —“ Vitrolite,’’ far superior to White Lead Paint, lls. 
per gall. “Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON A SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


December 4, 1915 


BULBS, ROSES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, & PLANTS. 


ENORMOUS CLEARANCE. 

LAST OFFER BULBS. 


5,000 GIANT HYACINTHS. 

Simply the pick of the market. All giant bulbs, red, white, 
blue, pink, cream, yellow. Sold by some at 8s. 6d. doz. My 
pr.ce, 12 for 2s. 6d 

Hyacinths, extra selected and true to name. First 
size bulbs, suitable for pots or glasses, such as Regulus, 
Nonna, Baroness von Thuyll, Grande Blanche, L'Innocence, 
Blondin, Czar Peter, King of Yellows, General Pelissier, 
Gertrude, and many others. 12, 2s. 

ABSOLUTELY MY LAST OFFER OF 
ALL BULBS. 


15 Tulips Artua, scarlet.. 3d 
15 Brutus, ornnge-red .. 3*1 
15 Tulips La Reine, white 3d 
15 Tulips Princess, pink.. 3d 
15 Tulips Pigeon, white.. 3d 
15 Coul Ponceau, rose .. 3d 
15 Cottage Maid, pink .. 3d 
15 Immaonlee, white .. 3d 
15 Tulips Yellow Prince.. 3d 
12 Thomas Moore, new .. 3d 
12 Tulips Keizerskroon .. 3d 
12 Due van Thol, scarlet 3d 
20 Tulips, all the above, 
well mixed .. .. 3d 

100 Above Tulips, mixed, 16 
15 Tulips, double scarlet 3d 
15 Double red and yellow 3d 
15 Double La Candeur .. 3d 
20 Tulips, double, mixed 3d 


20 Parrot Tulips 
20 Late Tulips 
20 Darwin Tulips .. 

50 Iris, mixed 
36 Snowdrops, English 
30 Double Snowdrops 
30 Aconites, yellow 
30 Ixias, all colours 
30 Anemones, mixed 
20 Anemones, double 


30 Ranunculus .. .. 3d 

30 Grajie Hyacinths .. 3d 

30 Bluebells.3d 

50 Crocus, mixed .. .. 3d 

36 Crocus, large yellow .. 3d 
30 Crocus, white, blue, 
purple, silver, or 
Cloth Gold .. .. 3d 

30 Narcissus Stella .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Sir Watkin 3d 
30 Narcissus princeps .. 3d 
25 Poeticus omatus .. 3d 
36 Narcissus Phea.-eye .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Empress .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Emperor .. 3d 
15 Narcissus Golden Spur 3d 
30 Narcissus Mrs. Langtry 3d 
15 Orange Phoenix .. 3d 
15 Silver Phaenix .. .. 3d 

15 Double Incomparabilis Sd 
15 Double Daffodils .. 3d 
20 Narcissus Horsfieldi .. 3d 
30 The above, mixed .. 3d 
20 Scilla sibirica .. .,3d 

25 Jonquils.3d 

20 Gladiolus Bride .. 3d 
15 Blushing Bride.. .. 3d 
20 Giant Freesias .. .. 3d 

30 Stars Bethlehem .. 3d 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Can offer the following plants, all transplanted stuff, not 
small runners just out off parent plants, as some people 
send out. Mind, you are buying transplanted plants. 

Laxton'g Leader, Royal Sovereign, Noble, Sir J. Paxton, 
Sensation, Kentish Favourite, and many others. 100 plants, 
your choice, 2s. 

50,000 2-year-old Strawberry plants of the above kinds, 100 
plants. 4s. 

31,000 Gooseberry trees, free from mildew, all leading 
kinds, 4d. each ; 12, 3s. Gd. A few hundred Gooseberry 
trees, names lost, but all good kinds, 12, 2s. 6d. 

17,000 Red. Black, and White Currants, all grand stuff 
and clean, 3d. each; 12 for 2s.; 12s. 6d. 100; very large 
selected trees, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

20,000 RASPBERRY CANES. 

Beehive, Superlative, Perfection, Fillbasket, Norwich 
Wonder, Carter's Prolific, 15 canes, Is. 

Loganberries, strong plants, 9d. each. 


1/- 100 BROMPTON STOCKS. 

SPLENDID COLLECTION. V- 

The grandest stuff ever offered. Grown out in the open. 
20 Qneen Alexandra, rose: 20 Empress Elizabeth, scarlet; 
20Canary Bird, yellow; 20 Giant of Nice, white; 20 Peach 
Blossom, pink. The whole of the above 100 plants, Is 

GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION 
1/- 120 Lovely Plants. 1> 

25 Bloo 1-red. 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Cloth of Gold, 20 
Ruby Gem, 25 New Vesuvius, 10 Double. In all, 120 plants, 
each lot separate, for Is. 

QUALITY! QUALITY!! QUALITY!!! 

4d. a Lot; 6 Lots. 16. 

20 Alyssum, dwarf yellow 4d | 20 Wallflowers, double 


25 Arabis ..4d 

8 Auriculas, grand .. 4d 
15 Aubrietia, blue .. 4d 
20 Antirrhinums .. .. 4d 

6 Anchusa Dropmore .. 4d 
25 Brompton Stocks, wh., 
yellow, or scarlet .. 4d 
25 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
20 Canterbury Bell, white 4d 
20 D tto, blue, pink .. 4d 
20 Ditto, above mixed .. 4d 
8 Carnation, Clove- 
scented .. .. 4d 

8 Ditto, lovely scarlet .. 4d 
12 Calliopsis grandif. 

30 Cornflowers, blue 
10 Cinerarias, strong 
12 Chryaant. K. Edward 
30 Daisies, red or white 
30 Ditto, well mixed 
12 Aquilegia, spurred 
8 Delphinium grandif. 

25 Pansies, well m ixed 
20 Sweet Williams 
30 Wallflowers B. Red 
30 Belvoir Castle .. 

30 Cranford Beauty 
30 Primrose Dame 
30 Ditto, Kuby Gem . _.. 
30 Ditto, Eastern Queen 4d 
30 Ditto, Cloth of Gold .. 4d 
30 Black Blood-red .. 4d 
30 Ditto, new white .. 4d 
30 Ditto, Vesuvius, scrlt. 4d 


30 Ail the above, mixed.. 
15 Foxgloves, strong 
12 Gaillardias hybd. 


15 Gypsophila pan .. 4d 
15 Double Hollyhocks .. 4d 
6 Lobelia cardinalis .. 4d 
10 Lupins, yellow tree .. 4d 
.10 Ditto, white tree .. 4d 
15 Ditto, well mixed .. 4d 
36 Fopget-me-nota .. 4d 
15 Polyanthus Giants .. 4d 
12 Everlasting Peas .. 4d 
6 Ditto, White Pearl .. 4d 
10 Pentsteraon8. hybrids 4d 
8 Pinks Mrs. SinkinB .. 4d 
6 Ditto, Her Majesty .. 4d 
8 Pyrethrum, hybrid 
single and double .. 4d 
12 Sweet Williams Pink 

Beauty.4d 

12 Ditto, Scarlet Beauty 4d 
3 Passion-flowere .. 4d 
8 Primula sinensis .. 4d 
100 Sweet Pea plants .. 4d 
75 Onion plants .. 4d 

15 Strawberry plants .. 4d 
3 Violet chimps, double 4d 


3 Ditto, single 
75 Cos Lettuce 
75 Cabbage lettuce 
75 Red Cabbage .. 
75 Spring Cabbage 
75 Most. Cabbage.. 
50 Cauliflowers 


26 


ALL FRUITING TREES. 


6 Black Currants, 6 Gooseberries, 
Raspberry canes. The 30 trees, 2a 6d. 


6 Red Currants, 12 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 

Budded on Briers. ENGLISH. Budded on Briers. 
Absolutely the Cream of the Market. Every Rose simply a 
splendid Bush. 1st Quality only. 

150,000 H.P. BUSH ROSES to offer as below. 

Purchaser’s Selection. 5d,. each ; 4 6 doz. 

My Selection . 4d. each ; 3 6 doz. 

Baroness Rothschild, Black Prince, Ben Cant, Captain 
Christy, Clio, Countess of Oxford, Crown Prince, D. of Edin¬ 
burgh, Eclair, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Her 
Majesty, Hugh Dickson, John Hopper, Jubilee, Louis Van 
Houtte, Mme. Gabriel Luizct, Magna Charta, Merveille 
de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. Shnrman Crawford, 
Prince Arthur, Reynolds Hole, Ulrich Brunner, Snow Queen, 
and hundreds of others. 

46 6 STANDARD ROSES. 4^6 

King George, Snow Queen, Pharisaer, Beauty de Lyon, 
Laurent Carle, Marquise de Sinety. 6 Standard Roses, 
well packed, 4s. 6d. 

These are all English Grown. 

2D 6 LOVELY RAMBLERS. 2D 
Enormous Trees, Grand Stuff. 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 Now Excclsa Crimson, 1 Alberio 
Barhier (lovely yellow!, 1 American Pillar, 1 Shower of Gold, 
1 Hiawatha. The above 6 Roses, named, and well packed, 
2s. 9d. Mind, these are all big English-grown Roses. 


LOVELY TEA and HYBRID TEA 
ROSES. 

All the following are Budded on Briers. 

All Grand Bushes. All 1st Quality. 

Purchaser’s Selection . 6d. each; 5/6 dot. 

My Selection. 5d. each; 4/8 doz. 

Rayon d’Or, Sunburst, Lady Roberts, Mrs. David McKee, 
King George V., Mme. Segond Weber, George Diokson, 
British Queen, A. R. Goodwin. Caroline Testout, Counteas of 
Gosford. Countess of Shaftesbury, Dean Jlole, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Earl of Warwick, Edward Mawley, Etoile 
de France, Florence Pemberton. Gen. McArthur, Gladys 
Harkness, Gloirede Dijon. Harry Kirk, J. B.Clark, Jonkheer, 
L. Mock, Jubilee, Juliet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Killar- 
ney Pink, Lady Ashtown, La France, Liberty, Lyon, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. Leon Pain, Mildred 
Grant, Mainan Cochet, Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward. 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. B. R, Cant, Mrs. E. J. Holland, 
Mrs. J. E. Hill, Mrs. Joa H. Welch, Mra Herbert SteTens, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Pharisaer, Prince de Bulgarie. 
Richmond, Sunrise, Sunset, The Bride, Viscountess Enfield, 
Visoountess Folkestone, White Caroline Testout, White 
Killarney, Wnite Mainan Cochet, and hundreds of others. 

IRISH ROSES. 

Irish Beauty (white), Irish Brightness (red), Irish Elegance 
(bronzy orange), Irish Glory (crimson), Irish Modesty (pink). 
Any of the above 6d. each. 


10,000 MME. EDOUARD HERRI0T. 

"DAILY MAIL" ROSE. 

A very vigorous grower, quite hardy, of spreading, 
branching habit, with many Ion r thorns, green-bronze 
foliage, coral red bud shaded with yellow on the base; 
flower of medium size, semi-double, superb colour coral 
red shaded with yellow and bright rosy scarlet, passing 
to prawn red. This Rose must be in every Rose lover's 
garden Fine strong plants on Brier. 1/- each. Mind, 
you are buying fine strong flowering Roses. 

A few Standard Roses of the above, 2/« each. 


TIP-TOP ROSE COLLECTION-ALL 
ON BRIERS. 

1 Mme Edouard Herriot ("Daily Mail" Rose), 1 King 
George, 1 Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Sunburst, Mrs. A. Ward, 
George Dickson, Mrs. J. Welch, 1 Rayon d’Or. The above 8 
beautiful Bush Roses, named, well packed, 5s. 

ENGLISH. Just What I Want! ENGLISH. 
A- 12 Grand NAMED ROSES ON BRIERS. 4- 
1 Mme. Edouard Herriot ("Daily Mail ” Rose). 1 Rayon d’Or, 
1 Countess of Gosford, 1 Snow Queen, 1 Duchess of West¬ 
minster, 1 Grace Darling, 1 Mme. Segond Weber, 1 Mrs 
David McKee, 1 Betty, 1 Mrs. George Shawyer, 1 King 
George, 1 Admiral Dewey. Now, the 12 Roses, all os above, 
and all named, all wall packed, 4s. 

9d RAMBLERS. ENGLISH RAMBLERS. 9d. 

20 000 of the very best I have ever Bent out. All fine 
English grown, and grown well out in the open, and all 
3-year-old staked plants. Crimson Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Coquina, Trier, Flower of Fairfield. Blush Ramuler, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, White Dorothy, 
American Pillar, Aviateur Bleriot, Goldfinch. Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Philadelphia Rambler, Tausendschon, Voilchenblau, 
Shower of Gold, Lady Godiva, Carmine Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, Alberlc Barbier. All fine stuff, from 5 to 7 feet, 
according to sorts. Only 9d. each, or 8s. 6d. per dozen. 

1/- A SPLENDID TULIP COLLECTION. 1- 
10 ArtuB, scarlet; 10 Chrysolora, yellow; 10 Cottage Maid, 
pink; 10 L'lmraaculee, white; 10 Keizerskroon, red and 
yellow; 10 Thomas Moore, terra-cotta; 10 Parrot Tulips; 
10 Brutus, orange-crimson; 10 Pigeon, lovely white; 10 
Yellow Prince. 100 Tulips, Is. 

500,000 Catalogues to bo given away 
at once, post -Free. 8end your address. 
All the New Roses ofFered cheap. 


PLEASE IN ALL CASES WHEN ORDERING GIVE YOUR FULL POSTAL AND RAILWAY ADDRESS. IF PARCEL POST PREFERRED. PLEASE STATE. ALL ORDERS, NO 
MATTER HOW LARCE OR HOW SMALL, WILL BE CAREFULLY PACKED AND ALL FREE ON RAIL. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
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SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o’clock at 

PROTHEROE & MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalogue* on application. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

xi PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
Good terms.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 


CC SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

—Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 each. 4 sorts, 2s., free. 
ENGLISH IRIS, 2s. 61. 100. SPANISH IRIS. 6d. 100 


PLANTS IN FLOWER for CHRISTMAS. 

-L Ardisias, Begonias. Bouvardias, Cyclamen, Ericas, 
Euphorbias, Liliums, Poinsettias, Primulas, Solanmns.— 
ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Cyclamen, 9s, per dozen. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

T>he BEST and CheapesK 

1 Slate quantity ol each size required and have camaxe paid 
quotation I" carriage'* frequently amounts to half value ol 
iji.nd,), or write for Price Ll*t, Iree. 

I SPECIAL lUrTS ut all descriptions. Ilulb Howl* and Fern 1 
Pan* front 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKET A SO/V, LTP, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


13,500 FRUIT TREES, 

Comprising Apples, Peara, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Currants, and Nnts; 4,500 Pinus, 700 Aucubas. 
250 Berberis, 4,000 Deciduous Trees in variety, 2,500 
Ornamental Conifers, 1,100 Rhododendrons, 1,500 Flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, 3.000 Dwarf and Climbing Roses, Herbaceous, 
Alpine, and Climbing Plants. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, in 

-LVJ- conjunction with Messrs. WM. WOOD, SON, & 
GARDNER, will SELL the above BY AUCTION at THE 
WOODLANDS NURSERIES. MARESFIELD, Near 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX, on Tuesday, December 7th, 
and three following days, at 12 o’clock, by order of Messrs. 
Wm. Wood & Sons (Maresfield), Ltd. May be viewed. 
Catalogues had on premises; of Messrs. Wm. Wood, Son, 
&. Gardner, Auctioneers, Crawley ; and of Messrs. Protheroe 
& Morris, Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 

N.B.—The old - established and well-known Nursery 
Business which has been carried on by the present firm and 
their predecessors for many years is for sale on very 
favourable terms. Full particulars may be had of the 
Auctioneers. _ 


"NTATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY recommend 

■IN Collections as per my free List, page 20, from 5a. doz., 
carriage paid. Money back terms always. 21 years'adver¬ 
tiser. Each Collection a money Baver. — MORRIS’S (21), 
225. B ristol-street, Birmingham. 


TDULB BARGAINS.”—Very special clear- 

-D ance. Just issued, post free. Highest quality, keen 
prices.—MORRIS’S (Dept. 21), 225, Brigtol-st., Birmingham. 

MARKET GARDENING TAUGHT 

TYJ- thoroughly, 10s. per week; £20 per annum. Prepara¬ 
tions for R. H. S. and N. D. H. Exams , extra.—Apply 
DIRECTOR. Park View School of Gardening, Isieworth. 


HARDENER (Head), inside and outside 

vT gardening; experience gained in good gardens. Ex¬ 
cellent testimonials for ability and trustworthiness.— 
TURNER, 3. Kenwood-rd., Highgatc, N. _ 

Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated." 


■■■BARGAIN LISTS ■■ 

I I i Of Bulbs, Roses, 

I 40 Rook and Hardy Plants, 

I I D , I Fruit Trees, 

| I KOCk I Seeds & Seed Potatoes, etc. 

■ Plants POST FREE 

9 o/c AMBROSE LICHT0N, 

||l I 17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


ROSHS! ROSZIS!! 

IN ALL VERY BEST KINDS, strong plants, all car¬ 
riage paid for cash. 12 choice Standard Roses, 15s.; 12 vigor¬ 
ous Half Standard Roses, 12s. ; Weeping Standard Roses, 
3 to 4 ft., Is. 6d. to 2s. each; 4 to 6ft., 2s. 6«l. to 3s. 6d.,strong; 
25 best Bush Roses, 10s. 6d.; 12 choice Perpetuals. 5a. 6d.; 
12 grand Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 8<i. to 9s.: 6 best assorted 
Rambler Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 Crimson Ramblers or D. Perkins, 
best pink, 3s.; 6 Evergreen running Roses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 Dwarf 
Polyantha Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 best China and Monthly Rosea, 
3s.; 25 Bush Roses, best sorts, unnamed, 7s.; 20 strong Ram¬ 
blers and Wichuraiana Roses, unnamed, 7s. Large stock of 
all best Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, etc., Evergreen and Flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, cheap. Best Evergreen Privet, 2 to 3 ft., 6a. to 
8s. 100; 3 to 5 ft , 8s. to 10s. 100. Bulbs, seeds, etc. Cata¬ 
logue and cheap Lists free. "How to Grow Roses,” free, 4d. 
Established over 50 years. 

JAMES WALTERS, Mt. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 
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ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 

•\TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an 

IN ELECTION OF CANDIDATES to receive the 
benefits of this Fund will take place at "Simpson's," 
100, Strand. London, W.O., or Friday, February 4th, 1916. 
Nomination forms, to be obtained from the Secretary, must 
be delivered to him on or before December 31st next, on 
which date the list will be closed. 

By order. 

19, Bedford Chambers, B. WYNNE, Secretary. 

Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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CLEARANCE SALE. 

Owing to our works being given over to Government orders 
and more space being required for additional machinery, we 
are proparod to offer our stock of 

GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

GARDEN FRAMES (a few only). 

IRON AND ZINC HAND-LIGHTS. 

AND 

ODD LIGHTS FOR FRAMES 

AT 

8PECIAL LOW PRICES TO CLEAR. 


DARLINGTON’S “AUTO-SHREDS.” 

THE KING OF FUMIGANTS. 

Once used , always used. No better ! 

No-1 Box, sufficient for 10,000 cubic feet.3 6 

. 99 


No. 2 
No. 3 


10,000 

1,000 


No. 1 Box for’delicate plants, fto. 2 for ordinary plants. 


6d 


W. DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., HACKNEY, N.E. 


TURF IsO^M. 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam of the 
finest qualify. 

Specially suitable for Vine Borders, Carnations, Roses, 
Melons, Chrysanthemums, Fruits under glass, &c., &c. 
Supplied to leading Nurserymen and Head Gardeners. 
Quotations Carriage Paid or Delivered. 

A B. JOHN8TON, 

New Park, CranlciRh, GUILDFORD. 


Clearance List on application. 

BO ULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON NOV. 23, 1915. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Lielio Cattleya Alex, from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cattleya Maggie Raphael magnifies, from Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Lrolio-Cattleya King 
Manoel. from Mr. G. Fowler, Pembury, Kent; Cypripedium 
Iona, Priory var., from Mr. R. W. Ricards, The Priory, 
U*k. Monmouth: Cypripedium Priory Beauty, from Mr. 
R. W. Ricards; Cypripedium Swallow-tail, from Mr. R. W. 


Silver Flora.— Mr. R. AV. Ricards; Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Silver Banksian. — Messrs* Jas. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham; Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

FLORAL. COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Carnation Louvain, from Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks; 
Chrys nthemum Louisa Pockett, from Messrs. AV. AVells, 
Ltd., Merstham; Chrysanthemum Aristocrat, from Mr. N. 
Davis. Framtield. Sussex; Chrysanthemum Monica Mitchell, 
from Mr. N. Davis. 

Medals. 

Gold. — Misses Tate and Tanner, Caldecote Towers, 
Bushey Heath, Herts (Gr., Mr. Streeter), for Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. Wells, Ltd., for Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
for Winter-flowering Begonias, etc.; Mr. Amos Perry, En¬ 
field, for Polystichums; Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, for orna¬ 
mental shrubs. 

Silver Banksian.— Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for 
berried shrubs. 

Bronze Flora. — Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Cutbnsh and Son, High- 
gate, for Lilium8, etc., etc.; Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Eynsford, for Pelargoniums. 

Bronze Banksian.— Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, for 
Carnations; Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for shrubs. 

FRUIT GOMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Quince Vranja. from Earl Ducie, Tortworth Court, Glou¬ 
cester (Gr., Mr. J. Banting). 

Medal. 

8ilver Banksian.— Messrs. E. AVeatraaeott and Co., 
368, 8trand, W.C., for South African jams, etc., etc. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise- 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 



•’K" Test Collection. 12 First-class Roses for all Purposes. 5/- Carr. paid. 

Mrs. J. Laing, rosa . 6d FisherJHolmM.crirnson M Lady Ashtown, pink 6d Hugh Dickson,deep red M 


p.A.Chat*nay,«alm. fid F. K Druschki, white 6d Lyons Rose, pink 
i. Ravary, yellow fid Mme.Ed.Herriot, coral 9d La France, r 


8d CarolineTestout.sal.pk.61 
6d Capt. Hayward, crimson 6J 


W RITE for this Test Collection to-day, NOW. When you get the treos 
if you don’t like them send them back and Bees Ltd. will return 
your money in full and pay carriage both ways. This guarantee of satis¬ 
faction or money refunded in full applies to all goods supplied by Bees Ltd. 

If you want more than a dozen roses you should write for Bees’ Cata¬ 
logue and Colour Chart of Roses, or make your selection from the following. 
AH collections are sent carriage paid when cash accompanies order. 

More Selections that Save your Pocket: 

A *4 General Garden Rom*.. 11/- F 12 Buttonhole Rose. .. ..7'- P 6 Rose# for East or N. wall 3(9 

B 24 Exhibition Roses .. ..11/- I 12 Dwarf Bedding Roses .. 6 6 Q 6 Rose# for West or b. wall 3 9 

U 12Tea Roses.7,6 M 1* Rose# for Cutting .. .. 6 6 R 6 Sweet Briars .. ... ..3 3 

I D 12 Fragrant Roses .. .. 5 6 N 12 Roses in Pot#.12,6 8 6 Rambler Rose#.3/9 

E 12 Town Roses .6/- O 12 Baby Rambler Roses .. 5/6 

Send, your Order or Write for Catalogue NOW. “Lest you forget 

181 b Mill St., 
LIVERPOOL: 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall. drum. 6 - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, tfnd Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Six>t, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST has been nsed by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “Alda to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples,free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, Si. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional lino). Frono 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated” when writing to Advertisers. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying* form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 

P/ease deliver “Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 

further notice to . 


Address ... 

Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 
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CREAT FINAL CLEARANCE, 


CHAMPION 


36 Crocus, blue .. 3d 25 Tulips, sgl. mixed.. 3d 
36 ,, white, striped 20 ,, dbi. mixed .. 3d 

veil. .. .. 3d 100 „ dbL&sgl. mxd. 1/3 

30 ,, giant yell. .. 3d 20 ,, dbl. Bcarlet .. 3-1 

30 Anemones, scarlet 3d 20 „ dbl. white .. 3d 

30 Crape Hyacinths .. 3d 20 .. dbl. orange .. 3d 

30 Seilla sibirica .. 3d 25 Daffodils, so wited.. 3d 

30 Bluebells .. .. 3d 30 Narcissus Stella .. 3d 

30 Snowdrops .. 3d 30 „ Mrs. Langtry .. 3d 

8 Hyacinths, mixed.. 3d 30 „ Pheasant's - eye 3d 

6 ,, red, white, blue 3d 30 ,, prineeps .. 3d 

2 ,, giant flowered 3d 30 ,, o mat us.. .. 3d 

30 Ixia?, mixed .. 3d 15 ,, Emperor .. 3d 

50 Iris, Spanish .. 3d 15 ,, Empress .. 3d 

30 Ranunculus.. .. 3d 15 ,, Sir Watkin .. 3*1 

30 Star Bethlehem .. 3*1 15 ,, Victoria .. 3d 

20 Tulips, Artus. sc'rl't 3d 15 ,, Golden Spur .. 3d 

20 ,, Canary Bird 3d 15 ,, double Daffs. .. 3d 

20 ,, Cottage Maid.. 3d 15 „ llorsfieldi .. 3d 

20 ,, Crimson King.. 3d 25 al>ove, all mixed .. 3d 

20 ,, rainbow colours 3d 2 l.ilium candidum .. 3d 

20 „ Thos. Moore .. 3d 2 Madonna Lilies .. 3d 

20 ,, Keizerskroon .. 3d 2 Annunciation Lilies 3d 

20 ,, linmaculee, wh. 3d 12 Gladioli Bride .. 3d 

20 ,, Parrot .. 3*1 2 Virgin's Lily .. 3d 

15 ,, Darwin, mixed 3d 6 Lily of Valley .. 3d 

15 ,. May - flowering 3d 100 Kainbow Tulips .. 1/3 

GREAT HYACINTH CLEARANCE. 

BULBS, 6 to 9 inches round, red, white, blue, pink, 
yellow, 12, 2s. ; mixed, Is. dozen. Smaller, 6*L dozen. 
All grand flowering bulbs. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 

GIGANTIC TULIP CLEARANCE. 

13 50 SINGLES & DOUBLES. 13 

Singles: Crimson King, Cottage Maid. White Swan, 
Canary Bird, Thomas Moore. Doubles: Itubra maxima, 
Murillo, La Candeur, Orange Prince. Prince Austria. 
10 of each, named, in separate bags (100), free on rail, 
Is. 3d.; or 100 of any variety, Is. 3d. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 
25 HYACINTHS, WAR COLOURS, 1/- 

5 Blue, 5 white, 5 pink, 5 red, 5 yellow; nice for pots, 
bowls, and borders. Flowering bulbs, named, in sepa¬ 
rate bags, Is.; 100, 3s. 9d.; 200, 7s.; 500, 16s. 

200 FLOWERING BULBS, 1/- 

6 Hyacinths, Tulips, Crociis, Daffs., Jonquils, etc., in 
all 15 varieties. 2 lots, Is. 9d. Will make a fine show iu 
the spring. 

100 LOVELY SCENTED DAFFODILS. 

Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, Double Daffs., Golden 
Spur, Barri. etc., etc. 12 varieties. Is. 100; 7s. 6d. 1000. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 
100 BROMPTON STOCKS, 1 - 

20 Empress Elizabeth (red), 20 White Niece, 23 Prim¬ 
rose. 20 Peach Bloom, 20 Blue Gem. All hardy grown 
stuff, 100, Is. 

100 WALLFLOWER PLANTS. 1- 
20 DOUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS. 

20 Dark Blood-rod, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 Primrose. 20 
Golden King, 20 Vesuvius (new). 100 Plants & bulbs. Is. 

CLARKE, Royal Hampton, Middlesex. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATA¬ 
LOGUE IS NOW READY, AND 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


Introduced in 1885. 


^ The marvellous effect 

°f this simple and cheap 
method of Fumigating 
fe.vA Greenhouses is fully 

0- vA borne out by the enor- 

mous increase of sales 

$MiSti Only a match required 

for starting the Cone. 
Full directions for use 

Regd. Trade Mark, 62957. on each Cone. 

Thousands of Testimonials received from 
all parts. 

Each 

No. 1 . Metal Cone. For Frames and cone - 
“Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 cubic feet 6d. 

No. 2. Metal Cone. For small Green¬ 
houses up to 1,500 cubic feet ... 8d. 

No. 3. Metal Cone. For general use 
in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 2,500 
cubic feet . 1/- 

To be had from all Dealers in Horticultural 
Sundries. 


BRAISWICK ROSE CARDENS (Dept. E), 


COLCHESTER 


"Frank Cant, Colchester. 
Telephone No. 182. 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 


AND 


at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

Tho Fruit Trees are clean, woll rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd 


Bedford Chambers, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, UD 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


PLANTING SEASON 


Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all forms. 

FRUIT TREES, exceptionally fine. 

HARDY TREES, large collections. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 


. True to name. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 8tl 
I.ady Mary Ward .. 6d 
Cissie Easlea 6*1 

Mrs. R. D. Mcl.ure .. 6.1 
Lyon Rose .. .. 6<l 

Rayon d’Or .. .. 6*1 

Dora Von Lets.. .. 61 
Mme. Ed. Herriot .. 8d 
Queen Mary .. \J- 

('natpnii dna VmicrArW. Ail 


ANTIRRHINUMS, HARDY PERENNIALS, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Standard Weeping: Roses a Speciality. 

FRUIT TREES. &c. 

Up-to-date List, with Coloured Illustrations, free. 
BEST VALUE FOR MONEY. 

or. HAlILVEY, F.R.S.S., 

The French Garden. Evesham. 


SANITAS POWDER will rid 
your Garden of Slugs, find protect 
your Seeds and Plants from all pests 
such as Slugs, Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample with instructions Free. 

6*1. k 1- Tins and 15'- per Cwt., f.o.r. London, 
of all Chemists, Stores, and Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Limehouse, London, E. 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition , igii. _ 


5,000 Bush and Pyramid Apples, Pears, 

Plums, Cherries, all beBt sorts, 50 kinds, Is. eoch ; 6, 5s. 


10,000 GIANT 
HYACINTHS, 

9 inches round bulb, red, 
pink, light and dark 
blue, white, yellow. 

1 doz.. 1/6 ; 10 /- 100. 


BEACON OILSKINS 

v~~.T Men’s Coats, 8 6; (Children s, 7/6 ; 
I Ladies', 17 6. Sou'wester*, 16; 

\ ^Qu ' ' Long Leggings, 2 9 and upwards. 

Guaranteed against stickiness, 
|H leakage^ or dissatisfaction, or 

B \ Illustrated List Post Free. 

V Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
1^21 ' fk f ■ VtKvS 1 I of " Weather Comfort" to— 

m Mi I BARBOUR’S. LTD., 

*** w _65. Beacon Buil.l gs, .South Shields. 

Al. CF. CLOCHBS, 

Cheapest and best for forolnR early vegetables. 

Clips only, 9d. doz.; 3 doz., 2s., free. 

GLASS, Special.—100 ft. box, 4*.; 21 oz . 9 x 7, 20s.; 
2 x 10, 25s,—SMITH, 117. Gt. Hampton Street, Birmingham, 

Please mention “ Gardening: Illustrated."~ 


W. H. CLARKE 

29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 

MIDDLESEX 


TO ADVERTISERS. —Kindly note that the 
telephone number of "Gardening: lllus* 
trated” is Holborn 731. 
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THE CLUSTER PINE 
(PlNUS PINASTER). 

Sir,— I see an article in your issue of 
November 13th about the Maritime or 
Cluster Pine. Your correspondent regrets 
that the wood of this tree is not more 
valuable. He, perhaps, is not aware that 
a large proportion of the turpentine used 
in the world is produced from the very 
extensive forests of the “ Pin maritime ” 
in France, extending from Bordeaux 
southwards for about eighty miles on the 
huge hills of sand thrown up by the winds 
from the Atlantic. I once spent a winter 
in part of this forest at Arcachon, where 
riding in the shelter from all wind that 
they provide is very pleasant. In the 
course of one gale an Atlantic storm will 
raise a dune 70 feet high. At the Dune 
des Pisseus, near Mouleau, I saw part of 
the forest which had been submerged to 
that height in four days. As you ride you 
pass hundreds of trees being tapped for 
turpentine, rough little pots being attached 
beneath the cuts to receive it. I think 
the trees begin to yield turpentine at about 
sixteen to twenty years old, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so till they are sixty years old, 
when they are cut to make room for new 
plantations. In some parts of the forest 
old trees are left, and very picturesque 
they are. I never knew to what use the 
timber was put, but possibly the removal 
of the turpentine may improve the quality 
of the wood. In the spring the air at 
Arcachon is thick with the pollen of the 
Pine bloom, which makes this place an 
ideal and very charming resort for con¬ 
sumptive patients. 

These forests have the further ad¬ 
vantage of fostering other forms of vege¬ 
tation. I never saw such Gorse and 
Brooms, and, in the older plantations, 
Arbutus, and even Oak-trees, flourish. 
One also comes on exquisite breaks of 
Tree Heaths and Thorns, the ground being 
carpeted with many wild flowers, amongst 
others. Narcissus Bulbocodium, the White 
Butterfly Orchis, Arenaria montana, etc. 
Further south, the forest also yields very 
good sport in hunting the wild boar, also 
woodcock are pretty plentiful in the 
season. I have often regretted when 
wandering on bleak seashore dunes in this 
country that they have not been made 
picturesque and useful by extensive plant¬ 
ings of the Maritime Pine. 

Pauline H. Prochezka. 

ley ruth, Kilkenny. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Linaria multlpunotata, self-sown, is to¬ 
day as good as ever, after hard frosts for 
just a week and a variation of just 
50 degs. between day and night tempera¬ 
ture.—E. Chas. Buxton, Coed Dcnc, 
Bettws-y-Cocd. 

Lapagerla.— I am glad to report this as 
flowering in Sussex. When I saw it at 
Caerhays, some years ago, covering the 
house with handsome bells, I thought that 
such a result could not be reached in 
Sussex, but I put out a few plants a year 
or two ago, and am surprised to find 
some of them blooming in November.—W. 

Wild gardening In the West.— Prof. 
Wilhelm Miller, of the Illinois University, 
is doing his utmost to spread the cult of 
the wild garden in America, and persuad¬ 
ing people to use their own beautiful wild 
flowers. He is very successful in the 
effort. In the Missouri Horticulturist 
there is a very pretty illustration of one 
of the wild Phloxes of the country carpet¬ 
ing a wood. It is, perhaps, more than we 
can do with Phloxes, though one never 
know’s. 

Forsythla suspense in bloom In Scot¬ 
land. —To-day (November 17th) while tying 
in a few pieces of F. suspensa, I was sur¬ 
prised to find a shoot about 4 feet in length 
literally covered with fully-expanded 
blooms. The piece in question occupies a 
situation almost due south, and the shoot 
referred to had found its way behind a 
Ribston Pippin Apple tree adjoining it. 
To the shelter afforded must be attributed 
this precocious shoot, for severe frosts, 
ranging up to 17 degs., have been lately 
experienced.—W. McG. 

Linum trlgynum in winter.— The bright 
golden flowers of this East Indian Flax are 
very striking at this season. It is easily 
grow’n, but not nearly so common as it 
ought to be where winter flowers are much 
in demand. Cuttings of the young shoots 
taken in spring root quickly under the 
same conditions as those under which 
ordinary soft-wooded plants are struck. 
They should be potted off when rooted, 
and grown on in the w r armth of the hotbed 
for a time, occasionally pinching a run¬ 
away shoot to induce a bushy habit, and 
giving the plants more pot-room as they 
seem to require it. As the season ad¬ 
vances, move them to the greenhouse, and 
finally, in July, move them to a cold- 
frame and give them plenty of air. Their 
great enemy is the red-spider, for which 
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the best and only antidote is to encourage 
a regular, steady growth, and to give 
plenty of w r ater at the root and over the 
foliage, too, when the w T eather is warm. 
Pretty little flowering plants may be 
grown in one season, and, although the 
individual flowers do not last long, they 
open so freely in succession that the fallen 
ones are not missed. 

The Vranja Quince. — This Servian 
Quince, which was shown from the gardens 
of Earl Ducie, Tortworth Court, 
Gloucester, before the Fruit Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Tues¬ 
day, the 23rd ult., and given an award of 
Merit, is a tree of strong growth, with 
erect habit and large leaves, and begins 
to yield when quite small. The fruits are 
very large, and remarkable for their clear, 
shining skin, delightful fragrance, and 
fine golden colour. The flesh is softer 
than in most Quinces, Juicy, and of fine 
flavour, yielding a great quantity of jelly, 
which, however, leaves something to be 
desired in clearness and colour. This 
Quince fruited in 1904 in the gardens of 
Mrs. Chambers, at Grayswood, Haslemere. 
Surrey. It is also known as the Bereczki 
Quince. 

The Winter 8weet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans).—A great mistake in the cul¬ 
ture of this winter-flowering shrub is that 
it is pruned at the wrong season of the 
year. As the blossoms are produced on 
the previous season’s growth, pruning 
should be attended to when the flowering 
is over. Then the shoots that have 
bloomed should be cut back to the main 
branches and when growth again com¬ 
mences abundance of young shoots will be 
made that will flower the following season. 
These, again, should be pruned in the same 
way as those that preceded them. A few 
twigs with blooms on them placed in a 
room last a long time. No harm is done 
to the shrub by cutting these twigs, as in 
the ordinary course of treatment they 
would be cut away after the flowers have 
faded. 

The Lemon-scented Crass (Andropogon 
Schoenanthus).—Although by no means 
showy, the Lemon-scented Grass is worth 
the attention of those who are partial to 
fragrant plants. The leaves of A. 
Schoenanthus if bruised emit an odour 
which is exactly like that of the Lemon- 
scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), but 
while the latter succeeds as a greenhouse 
plant, or even in favoured districts out-of- 
doors—the Lemon-scented Grass requires 
the temperature of the stove. In handling 
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the minutely serrated leaves wariness is 
required, for, like the sharp-edged Pampas 
Grass, they will readily inflict a severe 
cut on the hand. Occasionally inflores¬ 
cences resembling to some extent those of 
Ilumca elegans are produced, but the 
value of the plant lies entirely in the deli¬ 
cate and refreshing scent of its bruised 
leaves. A. Schoenanthus is easily in¬ 
creased by division.— Kirk. 

Hew Roses.— We have so many beautiful 
end distinct Hoses now that people would 
be wise not to lake much notice of novel¬ 
ties until they are tested. The following 
is from The Times on the subject, but our 
advice to our readers is to pay much more 
attention to the old Hoses they have. 
Some of the new ones, like the Pernetiana 
group, are anything but gains :— 

Whether Pernet-Duelier or Alii Her 
originated this new race of perpetual- 
flowering Hybrid Briers, with which 
the name of the great Rose-grower of 
Vcnissieux is now permanently asso¬ 
ciated, will not greatly concern the 
average cultivator, for he is already 
deep in the debt of both these men, 
who have done so much for the garden 
Rose. He is probably aware that the 
Pernetiana group, like every other, 
has its defects as well as its quali¬ 
ties, but perhaps does not always ap¬ 
preciate the fact that, except in re¬ 
gard to fragrance, as often as not both 
are indissolubly connected with ques¬ 
tions of cultivation, climate, and en¬ 
vironment. He does not yet know how 
things will fare with these Hoses when 
ponds are inches thick with ice, and 
is content to take the risk, a walling 
victim to the satisfying combination of 
beautiful glossy green foliage and 
colours that one may see in the 
western sky whenever the sun sets 
fair. 

Increase of Hybrid Briers. —The 
group of Hybrid Briers is but a few 
years old, and ns yet a small one, but 
additions are continually being made 
to it, not only by sponsors of the race, 
but by innumerable growers, who, 
from the moment the Lyon Hose ap¬ 
peared in 1908, have used it and its 
successors as parent plants. If many 
of the new r varieties exhibit the 
quality shown by Constance, one of 
the Pernet-Ducher debutantes of the 
past season, rosarians are assured of 
further delights to come. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—I think your note (November 
30th, page 095) on Parochetus means that 
the absence of flow T ers till October is un¬ 
usual. I used to grow it in wire baskets 
filled wflth Sphagnum AIoss hanging from 
the roof of a greenhouse, and these cer¬ 
tainly, have flowers from June onwards. 
Some time this summer a very good 
gardener near Ashbourne told me he never 
could get the Parochetus to flower in his 
garden, and had just been told that there 
w'ere two sorts—one of them producing 
few, if any, flowers. I thought this was 
nonsense. However, in July or August 
my gardener asked whether I had noticed 
that some seedlings sent from the Mendip 
Nurseries, near Bristol, had different 
foliage and no flowers, whereas the usual 
type had any quantity? The foliage of 
these seedlings was certainly different 
from what I have grown for the last 
twenty years, and the flowers, when they 
did open in September, were also different. 
The usual tyjH‘, planted in sandy peat, 
began to flower in June last. In July 
there were Scores of flowers, then up to 
early this month there were thousands. 
I never before knew T the Parochetus be¬ 
came a curse and a nuisance. In April. 


1913, plants at the edge of a tank were in 
full flower early in May, and continued 
till November. This is the only time I 
ever knew Parochetus really in flower so 
early in the open.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Dene, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Apple Golden Noble.— Some of our good 
old Apples are apt to be thrust on one side, 
the variety in question being one of those. 
There is supposed to be some confusion 
concerning the nomenclature of Golden 
Noble and Waltham Abbey Seedling, but 
the tw'o are quite distinct. The former is 
almost as round as an Orange, although 
flatter, and perfectly even in outline, the 
skin of a clear golden colour. Waltham 
Abbey Seedling is more conical, and not 
so clear in the skin. The stalk of Golden 
Noble is shorter and stouter than that of 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. This latter 
point may seem of minor significance to 
some people, but more fruits are deter¬ 
mined from the stalk end than the eye 
end. Golden Noble is a splendid Apple 
either for market or for home use. It 
forms a very handsome and prolific 
standard, a style it is admirably adapted 
for. It should be worked on a rather low 
stem. No pruning is necessary, as it bears 
freely on the ends of the shoots. It is 
also remarkably prolific on the English 
Paradise stock, and is in use from the 
time of gatherng until February. 

Gardeners and the war.— While agree¬ 
ing with “ W.” that the present mode of 
recruiting is at times stupid, this is the 
only method in use at the present time. It 
is evident that enlistments are requisite. 
The plan in use is the plan of the State. 
One is ready to admit that depending as it 
does upon the decision of the eligible man 
himself whether he is or is not to enlist, 
it so far makes the wish of the State 
vague. It has worked well at Kew, if. as 
I hear, nearly one hundred of the staff 
have already gone. Every parish obtains 
credit to itself by sharing in the burden of 
the whole country. Such active aid is in 
full degree due from those practising the 
art of gardening. That art requires pro¬ 
longed peace. The present scene in Cham¬ 
pagne recalls Shakesiieare’s description of 
it five hundred years ago:— 

“ Why that the naked poor and mangled 
Peace, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful 
births. 

Should not in this best garden of the 
world, 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely 
visage? 

Alas! she has from France too long been 
chased, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies; her hedges, evefi 
pleach’d 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with 
hair, 

Put forth disordered twigs; her fallow 
leas 

The dornel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, wiiile that the colter 
rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery.” 
Perhaps “ W.” will give what aid he can 
in accordance with our King’s appeal “ To 
My People.”—H. R. B. 

[IVe all feel as strongly as “II. R. B.” 
does as to doing the best for the Army. 
The question I raised was the wisdom of 
urging married gardeners and bailiffs in 
charge of cultivated land to join and many 
single men let be. In countries like 
Switzerland and France, where just ways 
for the Army are thought of, exceptions 
arc allowed to secure as far as may be that j 
the land be kept in working order. —W.] 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATO NOTES. 

Growers of Tomatoes under glass have 
had a prosperous season. For some few 
years prices have not ruled so high, a 
state of affairs which the shrewdest sales¬ 
man or grower could not have ventured 
to prophesy at the beginning of the year. 
The .brisk demand for Tomatoes began 
quite early in the season and has con¬ 
tinued, so that the customary slump in 
prices has not occurred. Fair samples 
have only once been quoted at 3s. per 
dozen lbs. in Covent Garden, and in a 
general way they have made 4s. i>er dozen 
lbs. It is said that the Channel Island 
growers can make a fair profit at one 
penny per lb. return, free, of course, of the 
inevitable expenses. Therefore they must 
this year have made a golden harvest. 

The Tomato disease, appears to have 
acted in an eccentric manner. In some 
places it completely destroyed the plants 
before they could mature a fruit, whereas 
here and there very fair crops were 
secured, and, curiously enough, this hap¬ 
pened in the same district within the area 
of a square mile. Those who were for¬ 
tunate enough to escape must have found 
the Tomato crop a profitable one this 
year. Probably next year there will be a 
slump. An extra good year is pretty well 
sure to be followed by a lean one. Com¬ 
petition is so keen nowadays, and prices 
for all kinds of market produce have de¬ 
clined so much during the last few years, 
that growers are ever on the watch for 
anything that there may be a little more 
money in. I should not be surprised if the 
output of Tomatoes were doubled next 
year. From wfliat I hear many market 
men have this season been at a loss to 
know what to fill up with. Grape growers 
can, of course, do nothing but wait for 
better times, if they ever come. In spite 
of the fact that good Aluscats have been 
sold at Is. Gd. per lb., which, considering 
the enhanced cost of firing, cannot con¬ 
ceivably bring in profit to the producer, 
he could not well root out his Vines and 
substitute any other crop. It is, how¬ 
ever, different in the case of flowers, for 
w'hich the demand has been very sluggish, 
and there will probably be a reduction in 
the amount produced next season. 

New Tomatoes are being raised, some 
of which may become standard kinds, 
but the safe plan is to stick to those 
varieties w'hich have been proved over a 
period of tw’o or three years. Every year 
I try new kinds, but I am careful to place 
no reliance on them. I never grow more 
than a dozen plants, and as they are culti¬ 
vated by the side of the standard kinds, 
and under identical conditions, I am able 
to come to a correct opinion the first year 
as to their suitability. It should be 
known to those who may have had no 
lengthened experience in Tomato culture 
that varieties are so much influenced by 
soil and situation that a kind that may be 
in the highest degree satisfactory in one 
place will be almost worthless only a few 
miles away. When Fillbasket came into 
notice I was told of its wonderful crop¬ 
ping powers, and tried it, but it did not 
give satisfaction. It is very productive, 
many of the trusses yielding thirty or more 
flowers, but I could not see any advantage 
as there were so many small fruits. The 
much boomed Tresco was a dismal 
failure with me this year. It belongs to 
the Fillbasket class. It formed immense 
trusses with nearly fifty flowers, but hart 
poor, narrow foliage, and the fruits dirt 
not swell to marketable size. It behaved 
in just the same way in a neighbouring 
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garden. I have tried some of Haleb's 
seedlings, such as Ayrshire and Water 
Baby, but they had the same defect. 
Ham Green, that old favourite with 
market growers, I have discarded as not 
being up to the mark as a cropper, and 
yet I know a large garden where, after an 
extended trial of all the varieties, only 
this was retained, and I saw very line 
crops there. Early Dawn I have tried; it 
is early and a line fruit, but not a heavy, 
continuous cropper. Lawrenson’s No. 1 is 
a good cropper with round, medium-sized 
fruit of a very fine colour. It is an excel¬ 
lent “shop Tomato” and good for local 
trade. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late-sown Beetroot. — For many years 
in the north to obtain late small roots I 
made a July sowing, selecting an open, 
sunny quarter giving good soil and ample 


Beet. In i>oor, thin, or stony soils it is 
much better to grow the Globe variety. In 
such soils I have found it advisable to 
draw the drills deeper than usual and place 
in them some good rich soil before sowing 
the seed. This causes rapid growth. The 
same procedure may be adopted in heavy 
clay soils in which I have made extra deep 
drills and used wood ashes and burnt gar¬ 
den refuse freely.—W. F. K. 

Storing Salsafy and Sccrzonera. — I 
have seen the entire crops of these roots 
much injured by too early lifting. It will 
have been noticed that both these roots in 
a hot, dry summer make less progress than 
they do later on with ample rainfall. In 
many cases if sown at all early the roots 
run to seed and are worthless, but, given 
moisture, there are few failures. Those 
who in a dry summer can give a mulch in 
July or August will get roots of much 
better quality later on. I have often 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON CYNTIIIA. 

The accompanying illustration directs 
attention to a particularly attractive Rho¬ 
dodendron, which blooms very freely 
almost every year, the flowering time 
being late May. It produces very shapely 
heads of flowers, the blossoms being of a 
rich rosy-red shade. Another name for 
the same variety is Lord Palmerston, for, 
although some people keep the two dis¬ 
tinct, there are really no good distinctive 
points between them. Like other varie¬ 
ties of Rhododendron it gives the most 
satisfactory results when grown from 
layered branches, for, although grafted 
plants grow freely enough, there is always 
the danger of the stock producing suckers, 
which often interfere seriously with the 
proper development of the variety. It can 



Rhododendron Cynthia (syn. R. Lord Palmerston) in the Royal Gardens , Kcw. 


room between the rows. The reason for 
this late sowing was that small roots of 
the best colour and quality were in de¬ 
mand daily from November till the roots 
from the early spring sowing were avail¬ 
able. There are small kinds that may be 
grown even when sown much earlier. In 
some soils Beet is often of poor colour, 
but grown thus it is much better. It is 
surprising how quickly Beet attains size, 
and there are some excellent varieties to 
select from. I have at times sown the 
very small kinds, such as Dracaena-leaved, 
Willow-leaved, and Dell’s Crimson, but I 
do not advise these for successional sow¬ 
ings, as the medium-sized roots of the ex¬ 
cellent Globe variety are of splendid 
quality. Some persons prefer the Globe 
Beets, owing to their grand colour, shape, 
and rapid growth. I think the Globe 
Beets are superior in flavour to the long 
roots grown in the ordinary way. There 
1 are inferior stocks of the Turn ip-rooted 
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noticed that roots of these vegetables lifted 
at the first frost are much inferior in 
quality to those lifted in November. The 
roots delight in the cool autumn weather, 
and will continue growing late in the 
season.—F. 

Brussels Sprouts. —Following my usual 
custom, seeds of some novelties were sown, 

! and the resulting plants put out, for com¬ 
parison, beside those of older date. With 
one tall and robust-growing variety I have 
been much impressed. Impressed, how¬ 
ever, merely by the size of the sprouts, 
which are much too large and not 
appreciated in the kitchen. The size of 
these sprouts is against them, and as the 
plants received no special treatment it 
may be inferred that size has been the 
aim of the raiser. This continual strain¬ 
ing after size is to be regretted, but there 
must be a demand for abnormally-sized 
stuff or the supply would soon cease.— 
Kirk. 


be grown in either peaty soil or in loam 
that is free from lime. 


Ampetopsis Veitchl. —I am thoroughly 
; in accord with your correspondent “Towns- 
| man” (page (558), except in the heading of 
; the note, as the ordinary Virginian Creeper 
I does not attach itself to the wall to the 
; same extent as Ampelopsis Vcitelii, which 
is, as so well pointed out by your corre- 
■ spondent, a great nuisance when it gets 
j into the gutters and water-pipes, and even 
I worse when it gets on to the roof. The 
rapidly-growing slender shoots make their 
way between and underneath the slates. 
Once they get there it is surprising how’ 
they thicken out and lift the slates so as 
to allow water to penetrate. As the 
Ampelopsis is so generally planted it would 
appear from the absence of complaints 
that not everyone has the same experience 
as “ Townsman ” and myself. I was once 
put to considerable expense to repair the 
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damage done by this Ampelopsis, since 
which time it has never been allowed to 
reach the guttering.—K..R. W. 


TWO GOOD BARBERRIES. 
Berberis aristata. —Of all the deciduous 
Barberries, this is the strongest growing, 
and at the present time (mid-November) 
the tall, strong growths, each from 8 feet 
to 10 feet high, with their leaves just 
changing colour, are wreathed with fruit, 
the berries, which vary in colour from the 
palest green to red and deep chocolate, 
remaining on the bushes for many weeks. 
These sprays are equally beautiful when 
cut and used for indoor decoration. A 
native of the Himalayas, it is very hardy, 
and in July, when the long, arching 
growths are clothed with short racemes of 
yellow blossoms, it can scarcely be sur¬ 
passed. In our heavy soil it is quite at 
home, but requires plenty of room to be 
seen at its best. Growths made during 
the past season are now bright red. It 
should be planted so that the sun can 
reach it during the autumn, as this adds 
considerably to its effectiveness. Another 
lovely Barberry from North India is 
B. virescens, the long, elegant growths 
of which reach 9 feet or more in height. 
The flowers, which are greenish-yellow, 
and produced in early summer, are not 
attractive. The value of this shrub lies 
in its bronzy-scarlet foliage during the 
autumn, wdien it is one of the most strik¬ 
ing things in the garden. A large group 
occupying a well-chosen position, where 
the sun plays freely among the plants, has 
l>een much admired, surpassing in its tall 
and graceful character the well-known 
(but stumpy) B. Thunbergi. Growths 
4 feet in length are borne each year, and 
these when coloured are charming for the 
house. The young, bare w^ood is prettily 
tinted with red during the winter months. 
The group referred to has become some¬ 
what crowded, and has failed during the 
past two years to fruit. Those who value 
autumn tints should plant this handsome 
variety. E. Markham. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Something about wall ollmbers. — I 

think it is a good plan in covering a wall 
with Roses to mix dwarf varieties 
alternately with the climbers to cover the 
bottom of the wall or pergola. There is no 
difficulty in making a suitable selection, 
so I am not giving a list, though, person¬ 
ally, I like the old yellow Marechal Niel 
for a good aspect. W. A. Richardson does 
better on the east and w*est than south, as 
the heat takes the colour out of the flowers. 
Reve d’Or is a good Rose for a high wall 
or pergola. Devoniensis and Reine Marie 
Ilenriette are useful old varieties. It is 
as well to bear in mind that climbers of all 
kinds often get out of hand, choking the 
gutters, preventing the proper escape of 
the water, and making the wall damp. I 
am not much enamoured of Ampelopsis 
Veitehi, though I grant it is very bright 
In the autumn for a short time, though 
the falling leaves make a litter afterwards. 
It Is no ornament in winter. Some of the 
small, close-clinging Ivies are more useful 
in the garden, as, when well managed, they 
always have a dressy effect, and when the 
old foliage is trimmed off with the shears 
in the spring they soon put on a bright 
garment of green foliage. Emerald Green 
is, perhaps, one of the best of the green 
forms, and there are variegated kinds that 
make a dainty covering.—E. H. 

Magnolia hypoleuca in fruit.— In the 
few gardens where good examples of this 
eastern tree are to be found a particularly 
interesting object is added to their 
autumn beauty by the attractive fruits. 


These fruits are each sometimes as much 
as 6 inches in length and 2 inches to 
3 inches in diam'eter, the colour a 
peculiarly bright shade of red. M. hypo¬ 
leuca is a large-growing tree in China and 
Japan, the finest examples attaining a 
height of 100 feet, with a trunk diameter 
of 2 feet to 3 feet. It was introduced to 
this country in 1884, and has flowered on 
numerous occasions during the last ten 
years. The flowers, borne during summer 
and very fragrant, are creamy-white with 
red stamens, and G inches to 9 inches 
across. Other Magnolias also bear showy 
fruits, particularly M. tripetala. In this 
case they are red and 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, the seeds orange-scarlet, and when 
ripe hanging from the fruits by slender, 
silky threads. This latter species bears 
fruits with great regularity in the south 
of England. M. hypoleuca should be given 
a position sheltered from cold winds and 
be planted in good, deep, loamy soil to 
which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added at planting time, for though Mag¬ 
nolias grow well in light loam, they 
appreciate a little peat, as may be seen by 
an examination of the roots a year after 
planting, every piece of peat being filled 
with healthy root fibres.—D. 

Fraxinus excelsior, var. heterophylla.— 
Although only a variety of the common 
Ash, this tree is one of the most distinct 
of all the Ashes, for, while one of the typi¬ 
cal features of Fraxinus is pinnate leaves, 
in this instance the leaves are usually 
single-lobed. In the case of seedling Ashes 
the first leaves to appear after the seed 
leaves are §ingle-lobed, but they soon give 
place to the normal-shaped leaves of the | 
adult tree. In heterophylla, however, the 
juvenile condition has been perpetuated. 
It is liable to sport to some considerable 
extent, and there are various modifications 
of the type. The depth of the divisions of 
the leaf margins varies a good deal, and 
in heterophylla laciniata some of the lobes 
are carried half way to the mid-rib. In 
other instances single leaves may give 
place to leaves composed of two or more 
leaflets, but the normal number rarely ap¬ 
pear. In one form the branchlets are 
pendent. Although F. e. heterophylla is a 
stiffer-habited tree than the type, it is 
Interesting enough to warrant it a place in 
park and garden. As it is very vigorous 
and is usually grafted upon stocks of F. 
excelsior, a particularly hungry tree, it 
would not be wdse to place it near any 
choice, slower-growing subject that is 
likely to be injured by shade or by the 
encroachment of Ash-tree roots.—D. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus. —This would be 
acceptable in the garden at any time of the 
year, but, flowering as it does in October, it 
becomes doubly valuable. A bush 4 feet in 
height and as much in diameter creates a 
pretty effect even at some little distance. It is 
quite hardy in the eouth-weet, where it has 
stood 20 degs. of frost without being harmed, 
and as it is a native of China it should prove 
hardy in the north. It may be eeen flourish¬ 
ing in very heavy loam inclining to olay, and 
also in a light and ehaly staple.— Wyndham 
Fjtzhebbibt. 


Individuality In fruits and flowers.— The 

pruner should study the general character 
of each tree and plant that passes through 
his hands to enable him to mould its 
shape and general characteristics as he de¬ 
sires. The same remark applies to soils, 
both in garden and farm, and this is espe¬ 
cially important for the gardener, as he 
deals with matter in so many different 
forms. To many men a leafless tree is as 
interesting in its naked skeleton form as 
when clothed with foliage, and it enables 
us to note the swelling of the buds from 
day to day, and sometimes to anticipate 
the wants of the tree, especially as regards 
the thinning and .pruning of the branches. 
—E. H. 


FRUIT. 


STANDARD PEARS. 

The article by “ W.” on this subject, In 
the issue for November 13 (p. 685), is very 
timely. It is rare to see standard Pear- 
trees in any of the newer gardens now, 
but many who have old gardens are grate¬ 
ful to the former owners, who planted 
standard trees for the delight and profit 
which such trees provide. There are few 
more beautiful sights in the spring than a 
large Pear-tree in full blossom, and the- 
crop that such trees will carry is 
amazing. I have several large old Pear- 
trees in my garden in North London, and 
never fail to get a good crop. This last 
season was, of course, a specially good 
one, and from one tree alone—a Dr. Jules 
Guyot —I gathered something like a 
quarter of a ton of excellent fruit. This 
variety is perhaps not in the very front 
rank, but all the same it is a most useful 
Pear; very sweet and juicy when well 
ripened, and keeping fairly well, though 
without the fine flavour some Pears have. 
A Jargonelle tree also does splendidly 
with me, though it is at least sixty years 
old, and probably more, and never fails 
to give a good crop. 

There Is one danger with old Pear-trees 
if they have not been well looked after 
that is not always recognised, and that Is 
the formation of an undue number of fruit- 
buds, the result of which is a prodigal 
display of blossom, imposing too great a 
strain upon the tree, so that it is unable 
to carry a crop. When I took over my 
present garden all the standard Pears 
were suffering more or less from this. 
The branches were not crowded together, 
but every branch was crammed with 
fruit-buds. The effect when the trees 
were in blossom was gorgeous, but no 
crop resulted in the worst cases. I was at 
a loss to understand the cause at first, but 
when I got an inkling of it I went over 
one of the trees which had never had a 
crop at all, and cut away four out of every 
five fruit-spurs. The result has been 
marvellous—it has never failed to crop 
heavily since, and in two years out of the 
last four the crop has been so heavy that 
I had to tie up some of the branches to 
prevent their breaking with the weight of 
Pears. Encouraged by the success of this 
experiment, I treated all the other 
offenders in the same way, and the results 
have been equally gratifying. Of course, 
the trees should never have been allowed 
to get into such a condition, but It is by 
no means unusual to see standard trees 
in old gardens equally crowded with 
blossom, to the great detriment of the 
crop. N. L. 


STORING APPLES IN PEAT MOSS. 

I quite agree with the editorial footnote 
to the extract from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Journal wherein the storing 
of Apples is recommended in finely-broken 
peat Moss. I think many would ask them¬ 
selves the question, Why take so much 
trouble? I remember when paying a visit 
to Mr. Crook, when at Forde Abbey, 
Dorset, having seen finely-kept samples 
that were simply stored in-'clean barrels 
or boxes and stood in a cool and not 
necessarily frost-proof shed. I have also 
seen them placed in an ordinary outhouse 
in bags, these remaining really beyond 
their season in sound condition. I have a 
structure on the north side of a lofty wall. 
In this, some kinds do not keep very 
well, while others remain firm till quite 
late in the spring. We hear of the French 
Crab remaining firm for two years. This, 
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of course, is by no means necessary, but 
it shows what endurance there is in the 
Apple, given cool treatment. 

The keeping of Apples depends very 
much on their being left ns long as possi¬ 
ble on the trees, thus aiding the fullest 
maturity, without which they shrivel as 
the season advances. There are several of 
the later dessert sorts that need careful 
handling. It is not so necessary in the 
cooking varieties, for they do not shrivel 
so readily ns do the sweeter fruits. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin will remain plump for a 
considerable time if the gathering is de» 


ground fruit-store was provided. I ex¬ 
amined the stored fruit in this particular 
cellar in mid-winter on one occasion, and 
found that the fruit had not kept any 
better than my own on open shelves and 
on the brick floor of the store. Hay or 
straw is not good to lay fruit on, esi>eci- 
ally if there is a tendency to dampness in 
the atmosphere. I find clean paper much 
the best for covering the shelves to lay 
fruit on. Some advocate open trellis-work 
shelves 9o that air can pass freely among 
the fruits. There would be economy in 
space in underground fruit-stores. The 


an otherwise well-arranged one, is in an 
out-building without any heating, and, 
perhaps owing to that cause, I have found 
the Ribston (after Christmas), although 
sweet, somewhat shrivelled. This year I 
am trying the experiment of storing a part 
of them in a flour barrel, each wrapped 
in paper. If one of your correspondents is 
right, that “Apples must have air,” it 
will be a failure. On the other hand, a 
friend tells me he always stores them in 
drain pipes, and that the sweat of the 
wood of the barrel will injure the flavour. 
I have heard such contrary views, how- 



Rhododendron Cynthia in the gardens at Riverhill, Scvcnoaks. (See page 227.) 


forred and the fruits are carefully stored 
in a cool shed or room. It is presumed 
that peat moss does not taint the fruit 
stored in it, or it would not be advised. 
Apples that are destined for spring use 
need to be very carefully kept from any 
substance that has a smell, or it will as¬ 
suredly affect them. 

It is worthy of note how frequently a 
cellar is recommended for the storing of 
Apples. There is no doubt that a good 
cellar is an ideal storehouse, but very few 
can get this. I have heard of a disused 
"Water-tank underground being set apart 
as a Pear-store, and I know T of one case 
in a nobleman’s garden where an under¬ 


instance quoted above was an excavation 
G feet deep beneath the potting-slied floor. 

lFifto. _ W. S. 

Crowing the Ribston Pippin Apple.— 

My Ribston Pippin tree, a standard, is 
about twenty-five or thirty years old. The 
soil is light. It has been fairly well 
pruned — more so than the Blenheim 
Orange. It bears approximately 200 or 250 
Apples yearly, most of them about 
8£ inches in circumference. I have gener¬ 
ally used my King of the Pippins in 
October or early November, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin in late November and December, 
and left the Ribston until after 
Christmas; but my fruit-room, although 


ever, many times before, and am not dis¬ 
couraged. I shall let you know how the 
experiment succeeds. Talking of 250 
being a “ good ” crop, I have an Apple- 
tree, which I have had named the Goose 
Apple, by Dicksons, Limited, a very good 
cooker, of medium size, and two years ago 
I estimated that there might be 250 Apples 
on it. When the gardener took them off 
he told me he had stored over 7501 It is 
a larger tree, however, than the Ribston. 
Referring to Pears, I saw that the Daily 
Telegraph had four selections of Pears for 
different sections of England, and not a 
Marie Louise in them! Doyenn6 du Comice 
and Marie Louise are my best Pears.— 
J. D. Thorbubn, Upton Cross, Chester. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS- 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Tiie newer varieties of the past two or 
three years do not this year appear pro¬ 
minent in a collection grown for giant 
blooms. It may be that the limit in si£e 
has been reached and that the shades of 
colour we already possess include every 
possible one; but it is certain that older 
kinds generally are those which will prove 
the better if we go into competition. Mrs. 
James Gibson, a white-tinted mauve 
flower, is of huge size and of a capital 
shape; and the yellow form of Mrs. G. 
Drabble, named W. Rigby, is a gain, espe¬ 
cially when we think of excellent quality 
of petal. This, however, has the fault of 
the parent in being just a week or tw r o too 
late in opening. The above are of the 
Japanese class, which is, of course, the 
leading one from a show point of view. 
I have noted splendid examples of the 
yellow Miss A. E. Roope this year. In 
colour it is several shades deeper than is 
any other yellow, although -with most 
growers Bob Pulling would be thought the 
finer flower. Mrs. H. J. Jones somehow 
is disappointing, the flowers being too 
often of a straggling nature. The look of 
the plant growing is right, but faults occur 
just when we think we are to get a well- 
finished blossom. Mrs. G. Lloyd Wigg is 
a yellow variety similarly wanting; and 
neither may be compared to F. S. Vallis 
or Lady Talbot. The latter, however, is 
not so fine as usual. The flower-buds of 
ibis require a long period for development, 
and if they be selected late in the season 
a small blossom results. Probably there 
is no white kind nowadays to equal the 
old Mine. Carnot in exquisite finish—1 
mean none in the same style. William 
Turner, for its huge size and incurving 
form, is unequalled, while Mrs. Keith 
Luxford somewhat approaches the former. 
I would like to find a pure white similar 
to Lady Talbot. As remarked, Mrs. 
Drabble is a bit late. This, however, is 
very fine, better to my mind than Queen 
Mary, although others may not think so. 
The latter is broad, but comparatively 
flat. One cannot understand why many 
grow Reginald Vallis and its sport Eclipse. 
The colours of these mostly seen are dingy 
and extremely dirty-looking. I know they 
come big, hence their popularity; but if 
cultivators saw them in the same light 
that most judges do, these sorts would be 
kept away from competitive exhibits. 
Colour in Chrysanthemums — that is, 
bright rich reds—is always scarce. His 
Majesty is undoubtedly the best just now, 
and with it there is trouble on account 
of the early blooms, which are usually the 
largest, being liable to burn. I’ockett’s 
Crimson, although comparatively small, 
.is constant and bright. Rosamond is 
quite a nice thing in old rose, the growth 
particularly dwarf. First-rate this season 
is Mrs. It. Luxford ; the colour is unique 
and telling, and it is also excellent for 
general purposes. Among pink varieties, 
Amy Pou 1 ton is pretty ; but in this colour 
we need something to take the place of 
Mrs. O. Mileham. at one time so good. 
From a more useful standpoint than show¬ 
ing, perhaps, the smaller flowers of 
Felton's Favourite strike one just now. 
The pure white flowers are of superb 
quality, and should be largely grown. 

This is rather an early date to take 
stock of the singles. I am, however, very 
pleased with Miss A. Middleton. This 
was noted last year. Earlier to flower 
than most of the bettor kinds, it gives us 
deep yellow blooms not unlike those of the 


Golden Mensa. The improvement is pro¬ 
nounced in the habit of the plant, which 
is dwarf, with small leaves that show its 
parentage from Mary Anderson. Too tall 
is the verdict in the case of a lot of the 
singles; therefore, anything short, with 
good-quality flowers, is most desirable. 
Another striking single is Mrs. Walter 
Hemus, cardinal-red, with the disc a 
pretty yellow. H. Shoesmith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums.—Thank you for 
reply in Gardening Illustrated re malformed 
buds of Chrysanthemums. I remember my 

S lants got very dry at the roots with the late 
eptember drought. Will you tell me of a 
good liquid stimulant which I could water 
with at intervals all the summer through. I 
grow about 1J dozen to 2 dozen plants, so it is 
useless for me to get a large quantity of arti¬ 
ficial manure. I was sorry to find I was not 
to use sulphate of ammonia until the buds ap¬ 
peared. Can you tell me where I could buy 
Mme. Ph. Rivoire? Can you tell me of a good 
white Chrysanthemum to grow in the garden 
to be in bloom by November 1st? I have 
Quintus, but it is not bold enough for church 
vases?— Anna Elgar. 

[You will be able to obtain the adver¬ 
tised fertilisers in small quantities, such 
as shilling tins. Any large grower of 
Chrysanthemums would supply Mme. P. 
Rivoire. Debutante or Felton’s Favourite 
would suit you for flowering by.November; 
but they would require some protection 
from rain.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE BAGGING OF PEARS (EN- 
SACIIAGE). 

I decided this season to adopt the French 
method of bagging all my best varieties of 
I’ears on cordons and pyramids, and I 
thought that some of your readers who 
have not tried it might be interested to 
know the result. I had a flue crop of 
Doyenne du Cornice on my pyramid trees, 
and I bagged all the best fruit when about 
half grown, also about a dozen other sorts 
on my cordons. The main object was to 
resist the autumn mischief done by tits 
and other birds, but I was very Cornell 
struck with the effect the bagging hail on 
the size and appearance of the Pears, 
which when gathered and taken from bags 
were found to be beautifully clean and 
free from blemishes. It is claimed that 
the bagged fruit ripens sooner, but this is 
not my experience, and I could see no dif¬ 
ference in this respect. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that the envelope of paper keeps the 
fruits warmer at night and at a more 
uniform temperature during the day, 
which tends to enlarge them. M. J. Ver- 
cier, in his “ Arboriculture Fruitifere,” 
says: “ It is certain that the skin of 
bagged fruits is more tender and clearer, 
also more pleasant to the eye than that 
of fruits exposed to the open air; the 
size is certainly increased.’.’ The fruit is 
finer, cleaner, and better looking, and, as 
regards flavour, I can detect no difference 
from that of those not bagged. It is very 
little trouble to bag the fruit if the trees 
are in hand and not too tall. 

These bags, called “ Le Preservateur,” 
can be obtained from M. A. Godfrin, 11 
bis. Rue Elzevir, Paris; size No. 1, 14 by 
21 eins., price before the war was 90 c. per 
100; the postage on 1,000 bags would 
come to about 2.50 frs. They should be 
ordered in papier cristal. The bags are 
quite bird-proof. I would strongly re¬ 
commend your readers who have not 
already done so to give them a trial next 
season—at any rate, on their cordons. 
Apart from other considerations, the vexa¬ 
tion of spoilt fruits by tits, wasps, etc., is 
got rid of. The bags are excellent also 
for Apples, Plums, and other fruits. 

Springfield, Northampton. F. B. 


Pears. —“ W.’s” assertion that the Pear 
“ is by far the most valuable of all our 
hardy fruits ” cannot, I think, be estab¬ 
lished, to say nothing of the Apple, which 
I believe to be the most valuable. Is not 
the Pear surpassed by the Plum—in the 
weight marketed, in the food value, espe¬ 
cially having regard to the universality of 
its distribution either as fruit or jam, 
giving pleasant and wholesome food to 
scores of thousands who never have en¬ 
joyed, and probably never will be able to 
enjoy, one of “W.’s” special favourites? 
I have an orchard of standard trees 
planted seventeen years ago. Among 
others, I have six well-known sorts he ad¬ 
vises us to avoid and upon which I have 
good crops of excellent fruit.—W. H. 

[“ IF. U.” is like the owners of too 
man& gardens hare of good Pears, so he 
praises the Plum as a better fruit. It is a 
precious fruit, hut in some soils and mine 
does not give a tenth of the return in noble 
fruit as the Pear. I should like to see his 
fruit-room, and he is welcome to see mine. 
He docs not give the names of the six 
Pears he grows. The Apple is a most 
useful fruit, hut no Apple grown in Britain 
is equal in fine flavour to a first-rate Pear— 
say, Mme. Trcyve, Beurrt Hardy, Comice, 
Mme. du Puis, Bonne de Malines, or La 
France. “ IF. 17.” has never tasted these 
or he would not write as he does above — 
W.l 

Italian Chestnuts. —One of the most 
cheering aromas of the London streets— 
which cannot be said to resemble the per¬ 
fumes of Arabia— is the smell of roasted 
Chestnuts. There is something very com¬ 
forting and homely about the warm and 
blackened Nut, which, by the way, is 
highly nutritious. Few of us have the 
courage to buy and eat Nuts provided by 
itinerant vendors, lest we look undigni¬ 
fied. Nevertheless, many whose amour- 
propre prevents such indulgence envy the 
sang-froid of the office-boy or the typist, 
who may without loss of prestige eat 
Chestnuts in the public highways. The 
men, mostly Italians, who ply this trade 
! are really clever at roasting the Nuts. 
This may seem almost ridiculous to many 
who think it the easiest thing in the world 
to roast Chestnuts. In point of fact, skill 
is required to cook them properly. Chest¬ 
nuts roasted by the fireside at home are 
frequently -burnt outside and raw in the 
centre, but those prepared by the Nea¬ 
politan Giovanni are done to a “turn.” 
Once more is the saying that “it requires 
a genius to roast” illustrated. Italian 
Chestnuts are by far the best of any which 
come to this country, a spoeial advantage 
being the absence of fibrous divisions in 
the edible part of the Nut .—Daily Tele¬ 
graph. 

The Walnut.— This does not seem to be 
much grown in this country, and I very 
seldom sec any reference to it in the 
gardening press. I presume that this 
seeming indifference is due to some reason, 
such as want of good bearing qualities or 
to the tree requiring too much space. 
There is, I understand; a variety fertile as 
a bush. Are the Nuts of this too small 
to be valuable? The Walnut yields a most 
delicious and nourishing butter, and if we 
could grow it for home use it should be 
valuable. A good substitute for milk or 
cream can also be made from this Nut; 
and the Hazel Nut, too, produces like pro¬ 
ducts of delightful table quality. The 
Walnut, being a larger Nut, is, however, 
the more desirable. Many tons of this 
Nut must be used by the firms who make 
Walnut butter, and I presume they import 
the Nuts. Readers who know anything of 
the matter would interest us if they im¬ 
parted this knowled ge through your 
columns.— W\ J. Farmer. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

JAPANESE VINE ON WALL OF 
BOWLING-GREEN. 

It is not unusual in places where the 
architect controls the gardener to see 
hard walls without a climber. The effect 
of the rule is very bad, especially when 
carried out on the walls near an old house. 
In the instance here given the low walls 
of the bowling-green are graced here and 
there with a Japanese Vine (Vitis 
Coignethe), good in form and* fine in 
colour. W. 


SOME NOTES ON THE PARKS. 

A visit to some of the above was made on 
September 2Sth, the first being 
Hyde Park. — Along Park Lane w T ere 
large beds of Single, Pieony, and Cactus 
flowered Dahlias, with a background of 
shrubs. These looked bright and cheerful. 
Other beds were filled with Mme. 
Cornelison Fuchsia, while further on a 


1 whole presenting a gloomy and uninterest¬ 
ing appearance. On the opposite side of 
this park is a small sunk garden sur¬ 
rounded by low walls and arches of Limes. 
It was pleasing to see Ceanothus, Pyra- 
cantha coccinea (the latter loaded with 
berries), Roses, and w r all shrubs generally 
given more freedom of growth than is 
usual in these places. In the centre is a 
large tank surrounded by paved pathways, 
while the water plants are disposed in the 
same bad way as those previously referred 
to, the hard edges of this large tank being 
utterly devoid of plant growth. Borders 
on terraces surround this piece of water. 
These were quite gay with large groups 
of Pentstemons, Snainlragons, Mar¬ 
guerites, Michaelmas Daisies, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Stonecrops, etc. Yews and 
Boxes cut into fantastic shapes occupied 
prominent positions near the entrances. 

Regent’s Park. —Fuchsias, scarlet and 
other Pelargoniums are still the great 
features of this park. A rather pretty 
, bed was one filled with Lantana delica- 


gardening, and on the occasion of my visit 
it w'as ablaze with simple, and in many 
cases old-fashioned, flowers. Opposite the 
gates and let into a large breadth of green 
sward are beds of small-flowered Begonias 
relieved by other light foliage and flower¬ 
ing plants of a taller character. A few 
groups of various-coloured Pelargoniums 
were also observed in good condition. To 
the left of the entrance a small and not 
badly designed rock garden has been 
formed, with a pathway of flat, irregular 
stones running through the centre and 
among which small Thymes, Arenarias, 
Mosses, etc., were planted, while on {he 
rock garden proper the varied collection 
of plants was apparently quite at home. 
On the opposite side a small streamlet has 
been introduced, on the sides of which were 
rather spotty clumps of Iris, Bamboos, 
Saxifraga peltata, Rodgersias, Globe 
Flowers. Loosestrifes, etc., which, for 
some reason, w T ere surrounded by large 
stones. Hydrangea hortensis was quite 
happy in the shade on this side. A long 



A Japanese Vine (Vitis Coignetice) on wall of bowling-green. 


group of Cherry-pie interspersed with 
Verbena venosa and backed by the single 
white Dahlia Queen Wilhelmina W'as j 
worthy of notice. Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis occupied a bed by itself. Other 
beds were filled with hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums—usually of one variety. These in 
most cases presented a flat and uninterest¬ 
ing appearance, w’liile the few' Roses w'ore 
a very jaded look. Perpetual Carnations 
had lost their beauty. Four beds sur¬ 
rounding a fountain w'ere full of Cannas, 
which had probably been very handsome, 
but were past their best. A much better 
position for these w'ould have been on the 
level, w here they could be better seen and 
probably do better. In 
The Kensington Gardens are tanks 
divided by old flagstone pathways, and 
dotted at even distances in the water are 
half-starved tufts (presumably in tubs) of 
Bulrush, Yellow Flag, and various other 
Reeds, with a small Water Lily showing 
here and there. Not a single flower or a 
bit of autumn colour waS to be seen, the 
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tissima, Marguerites, and Cherry-pie. Sub¬ 
tropical plants—always a feature here— 
presented a pleasing appearance, notice¬ 
ably the large sliield-like leaves of Cala- 
dium esculentum, w'hich stood out in fine 
contrast to the feathery-like nature of its 
neighbours. Groups of Hydrangeas added 
variety, and in the hardy plant border 
Helianthuses, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
other plants were in evidence. The centre 
part of this garden, with its numerous, 
beds and huge vases filled with tender 
plants, is rather overplanted, and would 
be improved if larger breadths of Grass 
separated the beds. The beds, too. call 
for a greater variety of material. Roses 
w'ere conspicuous by their absence. It is, 
partly, owing to such a free use of these 
tender subjects that a great many of the 
most beautiful hardy plants are lost to 
the public view, and are only met with in 
private gardens, where their true value is 
recognised. 

Beckham Rye Park. — Here one finds 
quite a change from the usual run of park 


bed near the entrance was filled with large 
plants of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which 
might have been greatly improved had a 
carefully-chosen annual been scattered 
among them to cover the bare ground. A 
long winding drive leads to the other end 
of the park, with a wide and continuous 
border on either side full of colour. 
Grouped in good numbers and in a broken 
way were masses of Dahlias, Helianthus, 
New r Zealand Veronicas, Rudbeckias, tall 
I Ageratums, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 

; Michaelmas Daisies, Geums, Begonias, and 
many other things. Plenty of open space 
surrounds this part of the garden, and the 
, absence of large trees is undoubtedly a 
! great advantage to the plants. On the 
opposite side of the park there is a little 
fenced-in garden known as the Old Gar¬ 
den, in which Rambling Roses, Vitis, 
Polygonum baldschuanicura, ropes of Ivy, 
and the only Clematis noted in the tour 
were seen. Cassia corymbosa w’as flow’er* 
iug freely here, ns was also a small tree 
of Christ’s Thorn. One climbing Rose, 
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Caroline Testout, was seen In bloom here, 
and was the only one observed in all the 
parks visited. A good specimen of 
Magnolia Brozzoni was quite happy here, 
and the old Canary Creeper was forming 
a curtain of yellow over an old hedge, 
while Pyracantha coccinea in bush form 
was loaded with scarlet berries. Notice¬ 
able were some fine specimens of the 
white Willow. The London County Coun¬ 
cil did well to retain the little woodland, 
which is a pleasant feature of this pork. 

Battersea Park. —The one important 
garden feature here is the sub-tropical 
plants, the Dracspnas, Phoenix, and other 
large Palms forming the framework. The 
large beds among which these are disposed 
are filled With Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 
Swainsonias, Torenias, Fuchsias, Cine¬ 
rarias, Iresines, and various other tender 
flowering plants. Here and there pretty 
peeps are got of the lake, in which a small 
group of Water Lilies is effective. The 
plantations of evergreens surrounding the 
playing fields were lighted up with groups 
of several herbaceous plants. Out in the 
open field was a small group of the white 
Willow, a handsome tree, not of the height 
usually seen by the waterside, but possess¬ 
ing a greater spread of branches. On the 
opposite side of the park is “The Old 
Garden.” A pergola runs along one end 
of this, containing Rambling Roses and 
other climbing plants. A fine, bright- 
coloured Nasturtium was very effective 
rambling over an archway. A few Water 
Lilies occupy a small tank in the centre of 
the garden, while the large beds and 
borders were furnished with Dahlias, 
Michaelmas Daisies, and other miscel¬ 
laneous plants which gave a touch of 
brightness to the rather dull surroundings. 

The general impression of these parks is 
the sameness of the plants used, the lack 
of originality, and the half-hearted use of 
hardy plants and flowering shrubs. Not 
a Climbing Rose or Clematis, with one 
exception, did I see in flower in all these 
gardens. A well-chosen selection of 
Pampas Grasses, including the magni¬ 
ficent hybrids of recent years, would 
create a great impression if planted in 
sufficient number to show the distinct 
character of each variety. The Hardy 
Heaths appear to be quite forgotten, but 
there are few things more beautiful for 
many months of the year, and even now 
the Cornish Heath in several varieties, the 
Dorset Heath, and the Irish Heaths, etc., 
are covered with flowers. 

E. Markham. 


GROWING IRIS SUSIANA. 

Tins is a pronounced sun-lover, starting 
growth about September and flowering in 
May, after which it promptly dies down 
to ripen the next year’s flower-spike. It 
is difficult in our climate, in the open bed 
or border, to ensure this proper ripen¬ 
ing, and even then the early growth gets 
nipped by frost, which often kills the im¬ 
mature spike and damages the foliage. 
For this reason catalogues suggest that the 
plant should be lifted yearly when it 
dies down and ripened in a dry place 
under cover, and planted out in February. 
Now this is at least a nuisance, and often 
impracticable, but assuming it to be pos¬ 
sible it is theoretically right in that it 
assures a dry ripening period and delays 
the young growth so as to avoid most of 
the frost; and when that growth does 
start in early spring it has vigour enough 
not to mind a late spell of cold. For 
note this, frost does not kill the plant but 
only disfigures the tender autumn shoots. 

But once again, in gardening, practice is 
different from theory. In practice I am 
quite confident that the rhizome when 
lifted from the ground proceeds to draw 


nutriment from itself, even when in a dor¬ 
mant condition, to the detriment of its 
flower-spikes, instead of absorbing it from 
the ground round about it. For several 
years I endured much trouble, bad 
foliage, and a maximum of two flowers, 
until in disgust I tried the following plan : 
On a little bed on the lawn devoted to col¬ 
lected oddments, such as Iris, Mountain 
Pinks, Harebells, and Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla, I put several large flints about a 
foot high out of the ground and buried 
firm so as to form a hollow well (almost 
any other stones except clinkers are 
better, but I only had flints) about a yard 
square inside. I then took out another 
9 inches inside my well and filled to a 
depth of 4 inches with old broken bricks, 
after which came a layer of very old 
manure, and on top a mixture of broken 
stone and light chalky soil about a foot 
deep, the whole being well rammed. On 
this,, in August, I planted my rhizomes 
about 3 inches deep, and they have re¬ 
mained in situ for three years now in a 
place where, by its formation, they get 
perfect drainage and coolness from the 
broken stone, and light and air on all 
sides. And for the young growth’s sake I 
leave the old leaves as they die, which turn 
the autumn wet from the rhizomes, and 
later I cover the whole patch with an 
armful of dead bracken through which 
the young shoots poke, and from which 
they derive all the protection they need 
from frost. This should be cleared off in 
middle of April, and an occasional canful of 
liquid manure, not too strong, applied to 
keep the plant through the strain of 
flowering.— B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, in 
Country Life. 


HERBACEOUS I\EONIES. 

One of the primary conditions essential to 
the future success of this noble group of 
plants is that of planting them at the i 
right time, and of all seasons the early j 
autumn is by far the best, and the earlier ! 
it is done the better. When flowering is 
over, at the end of June or thereabouts, 
the formation of the tubers below rapidly 
follows, and when this is complete, the 
crown buds for the next year’s growth 
and flower in turn attain maturity. It is, 
however, at this season—t.e., with the de¬ 
cay of the leaves and stems, that another 
very important stage is begun, namely, 
the sending forth of the new white roots, 
both from the crown buds and also the old 
and newly formed tubers, at the same 
time, and the importance of getting these 
Pceonies safely planted before these new 
roots are emitted is clear. The months of 
September and October are decidedly the 
best for the operation, for then planting 
can be done with little or no sacrifice. 
Not so, however, when planting is de¬ 
ferred until the spring months when a 
large proportion of the newly-made roots 
is sacrificed and imperfect growth results. 
Pteonies thus treated are, in point of fact, 
thrown for the time into a state of debility 
from which they recover very slowly. The 
loss which the plants sustain by being de¬ 
nuded of their annual complement of 
autumn roots materially affects the 
maturing and developing of the tubers in 
the ensuing summer, and thus a whole 
year is virtually lost to the plants. 
Crown buds of Pseonies which contain a 
flower-bud will, if planted at the right 
time, invariably produce a flower, which 
will, however, be small, as a result of the 
planting. 

When planting Paponies it should be re¬ 
membered that it is impossible to have 
the soil either too deep or too rich, and 
provision in this direction should be made, 
so that the plants will retain their vigour 
for an almost indefinite period Abund¬ 


ance of liquid-manure in winter and 
spring is also of great service to all these 
plants when established. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Colchicum autumnale plenum. — The 

double varieties of Colchicum autumnale 
are especially useful, as they last much 
longer than the single ones and are of 
great value for autumn bloom in the 
border or the rock garden. Pride of place 
among them must be given to the double 
white variety, C. autumnale album 
plenum. • The ordinary variety of C. 
autumnale plenum, with double purple 
flowers, is also handsome and useful. A 
variety called striatum, with the flowers 
purple and white, does not appeal to me, 
but there is an excellent variety named 
roseum, which has rose-purple blooms. 
The stock I have flowers after the others, 
and I have often had it in bloom until 
near Christmas in mild seasons. These 
double varieties are quite easy to grow, 
as a rule, though in some gardens an ex¬ 
ception may be made, owing to the fact 
that the white one increases but slowly.— 
S. Arnott. 

Accidental combinations.—” Kirk,” - on 
page C23 of Gardening Illustrated, calls 
attention to the beauty brought about in 
an accidental manner by an alliance of 
Selaginella and Primula malacoides grown 
in pans in a cool-house. I have noticed 
that in the garden such accidental hap¬ 
penings often contribute to the attraction 
of some spot. This season, for instance, 
in a garden I noticed how a Clematis with 
lavender-blue flowers intermingled with 
Tropaeolum canariense, the pale green 
foliage of which lent additional charm. 
The seeds of the Canary Creeper had 
evidently been dropped and allowed to re¬ 
main, with the result stated. These acci¬ 
dental combinations of plants often bring 
about the most charming results, particu¬ 
larly in the case of climbing plants. It is 
often the odd seeds and odd plants about 
which little notice is taken until they 
burst into bloom and beauty in close proxi¬ 
mity to some other plant on which great 
store is set, and very often it is the inter¬ 
loper that calls for the greater admiration. 
—Lea hurst. 

Al8tr<Bmerl&8.— Some people seem to be 
unsuccessful with these, and I think the 
failure is chiefly due to attempting to grow 
them from established roots instead of 
from seed. They are very difficult to 
transplant, the best way being either to 
sow the seed In the open where they are 
to bloom or in pots from which they can be 
transferred to their permanent quarters 
with the minimum of disturbance. The 
seeds are slow in germinating, a d if sown 
in spring will probably take a year before 
showing above ground, but if sown as soon 
as ripe in the autumn they will germinate 
well in the spring and make good flower¬ 
ing plants the following year. If treated 
thus, and given a warm, sunny position in 
well-drained, sandy soil, they will go 
ahead and spread rapidly.. In my London 
garden they do well. A group of them 
grown from seeds sown in the' autumn of 
1913 began to blossom in July, and at the 
time of writing (November 1st) "there are 
still several blossoms. The plants, I find, 
are a little tender, and should be protected 
with a mulch of litter or of ashes in severe 
weather.—N. L. 

Cosmos blplnnatu8.— The weakest point 
of this for English gardens is that its 
natural season of flowering (October) is 
too late, and it is only after a hot summer 
that it has a chance of blooming before 
being destroyed by frost. It has been re¬ 
commended to sow in February in slight 
heat, to transplant to a frame when 
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2 inches high, and to plant out in April in 
a sunny place. The white variety is the 
best. The flowers are valuable for 
cutting, lasting well in water. Its delicate 
Nigella-like foliage and its large and 
6hapely single flowers render it a favourite. 
Care should, however, be taken that it is 
not afforded too deep and rich a root-run, 
or it will grow to too great a height and 
will be proportionately later in coming 
into bloom. Where seed is sown in the 
open in deep, rich soil plants often exceed 
a height of C feet and fail to bloom before 
November. Treated in this manner the 
Cosmos is, naturally, valueless for garden 
decoration, whereas if good-sized seedlings 
are planted out at the end of May the 
plants flower before severe weather inter- 


second season with the same results, the 
grower is disappointed, and fears that 
with a change of position matters would 
not be very much improved. My experi¬ 
ence with Physalises leads me to say that, 
given a well-drained, sunny border, the 
pods in the early autumn follow as a 
matter of course. What is the exiierience 
of other readers of Gardening Illustrated 
with these plants?— Woodbastwick. 

Seedling Asters.—Those who grow Michael¬ 
mas Daisies to any extent are aware how 
freely seedlings come up. Where the collection 
is large, these seedlings are ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed. and oorrectlv so. The number of ! 
varieties already catalogued is not only un¬ 
wieldy, but highly embarrassing to those who 
may be making a selection, and no good can 
possibly lie attained by adding to the already 
formidable lists. In the case of those who 



The Blue Bock Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus) and Tunica Saxifraga 
on a retaining wall. 


feres with their display.— Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Failures with Physalises.— The brightly- 
coloured pods are not always borne in 
anything like the quantity which the 
flowers preceding them would lead one to 
suppose. Failures that are puzzling to 
those who have not had much experience 
with these plants do sometimes occur. 
A case under my notice recently showed 
that unless the plants are given the ad¬ 
vantage of a sunny position and plenty of 
room, success does not follow. The 
plants in question had been planted on a 
shady border in good soil, and though 
flowers came, they nearly all dropped off. 
Doubtless the absence of sun had some¬ 
thing to do with it, but, as this is the 


grow only a fow plants, the temptation to pre¬ 
serve seedlings is great. The seedlings occupy 
space which might be more profitably used for 
other and choicer things, and in nearly every 
case they are far inferior to the plants from 
which they sprang.— Kirk. 

Iris germanica Mrs. Alan Gray.—This is 
one of the most beautiful of the German 
Irises, and is especially valuable for its habit 
of bearing a second crop of bloom in the 
autumn. The flowers are neat and of a pretty, 
soft shade of pinkish-lilac. My plants threw 
up several spikes of bloom in October, which 
lasted on into November. It is very free- 
flowering. 

Aster Rosy Morn.—This is a good pink Star- 
wort. It received high commendation at the 
Wisley trials, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing extract from the report upon these:—“A 
very charming variety, of a good, vigorous 
habit.” Its height is about 4$ feet or 5 feet, 
and the full-rayed flowers are of a good pink 
colour with a small golden disc, the entire 
bloom being about 1J inches across —9. A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE BLUE HOCK BINDWEED 
(Convolvulus mauritanicus). 

The illustration show’s well the happy 
placing of this North African Bindw’eed. 
The enormous quantities of lavender-blue 
flowers borne by a single plant during the 
summer months should encourage every¬ 
one to grow’ it well. It is show’n here on 
the top of a retaining wall, over the edge 
of which it is allowed to fall, and in no 
way is it more beautiful. This plant has 
occupied the same position for three 
seasons, having received no protection 
w’hatever. The soil is a heavy, clayey 
loam, yet it blooms with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, as do many others near by. One 
great attraction of this little plant is seen 
early in the morning w’hen the newly- 
opened flow’ers are of a lovely violet-blue, 
w’hile those open on previous days are a 
very pale lavender. So different are the 
colours that when first observed one is 
under the impression that a distinct 
variety has appeared. With me it is one 
of the most satisfactory plants in the 
garden, flow r ering the summer through. It 
is used as a groundwork to beds of Roses, 
edgings to beds w here it falls prettily over 
the stones, in vases, and on walls as 
shown—indeed, it may be used in a variety 
of ways, but seems happiest in a sunny 
position. It is easily propagated by 
division, by cuttings inserted in cold 
frames in autumn, or by seeds, which 
should be sow’n in autumn to get the best 
results. Seeds sown during September of 
this year have been potted off and are 
forming nice plants. When obtainable, I 
prefer seeds to cuttings. 

The little plant growing between the 
stones below the Bindweed is the Coat- 
flower (Tunica Saxifraga), a native of the 
Pyrenees, and a charming little plant for 
dry places, its wiry foliage being literally 
covered with small pink Gypsopliila-like 
flowers right through the summer. 

E. Markham. 


AUTUMNAL FLOWERING ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

I despair of these, and even Sir Frank 
Crisp, with his great collection, runs short 
of them at this time of the year, so I W’as 
rather pleased to find Miss Willmott 
giving a list in- The Garden of those she 
has in flower now. Her garden has a 
very fine w’arm soil, and the rock garden 
is about as well done as it can’be. I only 
cut out a few of the ugly names, such as 
C. portenschlagiana. Botanists have cer¬ 
tainly a genius for inventing such 
names, and it w’ould not be a bad thing to 
put them on their tombstones when they 
die. Diversity of surface and the right 
placing of things, and also a sunny 
autumn, no doubt help to increase the 
number of the flowering plants. The in¬ 
crease, too, of some of the rare autumn 
Crocuses may help very much. W. 

Miss W T illmott writes as follows : — 

I noticed the following plants with 
not only a solitary one or tw T o flow’ers, 
but several, and in some instances 
many: Viola rothomagensis, V. 

florairensis, and others, Saxifraga 
Fortunei, Omphalodes Lucilise, and 
O. nitida, Geum Borisii, G. chiloense, 
Sedum Sieboldi, S. ternatum, S. 
turkestanicum, Liatris spicata, 
Zauschneria ealiforaica, Erigeron 
mucronatus, Saponaria oeymoidcs, 
Campanula garganica, C. Stansfleldi, 
Erodium Manescavi, E. olympicum, 
Lychnis Lagascco, Phlox G. F. Wilson, 
Satureia pygmtea, S montana, Con¬ 
volvulus sabatius, C. cantabricus, C. 
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lunoides, Verbena venosa, V. eharnaj- 
dri folia, Dianthus croaticus, D. galli- 
cus, D. inodorus, D. aridus, D. gluti- 
nosus, D. puberulus, D. sylvestrls, D. 
mierolepis, and D. m. albus, Geranium 
grandiflorum, G. Webbianum, G. 
Wallichianuin, Oxalis lobata, O. valdi- 
viensis, Achillea Ageratum. A. Kel- 
lereri, A. Fraasi, A. tomentosa, Litlio- 
s]>ermum graminifolium, Edraian- 
thus divaricus, Cyclamens, Linaria 
alpina, L. a. rosea, Potentilla Miss 
Willmott, Heliantliemums in many 
varieties, Antliyllis Vulneraria rubra, 
Arctotis aureola, Plumbago Larpentrc, 
Ceratostlgma Willmottiana, Rosa 
pumila, Scabiosa graminifolia, Alys- 
sum tortuosum, Cytisus schipkaensis, 
C. Warleyanus, Centaurea speciosa, 
Alyssum rostratum, Scutellaria indica 
japonien, Lactuca perennis, Modiola 
geranioides, Tunica Saxifraga, Ranun¬ 
culus creticus, Primula capitata, P. 
lichiangensis, Sideriti.s kyssopifolia, 
Senecio Cineraria, Origanum hy- 
bridum, Silene swertioefolia, Helio- 
tropium anchussefolium, Polygonum 
s plia* ros t a eh y u in, P. capitatum, Ver- 
bacena Purpusi, Nepeta prostrata, 
Urvillea acaulis, Pratia aronaria, 
1*. angulata, and several others. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rock garden. —Any alterations contem¬ 
plated in this department should be seen 
to as soon as convenient. Not only for the 
general appearance, but also for the bene¬ 
fit of the plants, it is important that the 
plants and rockery be kept clear of fallen 
leaves, otherwise when these commence to 
decay much damage may arise to the more 
tender subjects. Continue to remove any 
exhausted growth and make the appear¬ 
ance of the whole as pleasing as possible. 
Many plants are not sufficiently hardy to 
stand several degrees of frost, therefore 
temporary protection must be afforded 
them. This is preferable to covering the 
plants entirely, excluding all light for two 
or three months. One of the best means, 
and the neatest, is to use small pieces of 
Spruce-boughs, which can be pointed and 
put in on the coldest side of the subjects. 
Others less hardy may be completely en- 
veloiied with them. A covering of cinder 
ashes over the roots is an excellent protec¬ 
tion from cold, damp* and slugs.—F. W. 
Gauxjp. 

Polygonum affine is a very showy and 
decorative plant for the rock garden 
during September and October. It 
grows over the ground like a carpet and 
produces dense spikes of bright rosy 
flowers, which last for a considerable 
time. This plant can be propagated from 
layers or cuttings, and if planted in a 
clump becomes effective. 

Arenaria balearlca seems difficult to estab¬ 
lish in some places whilst growing like a weed 
in others. With me. in the smoky atmosphere 
of North London, it seeds all over the place, 
and I have to be careful to keep it in bounds 
or it would soon choke other things. Whilst 
preferring a shady position it will do very 
well in the open provided it is not too hot, and 
will blossom freely in such a position, but it 
keeps greenest and looks its best when grown 
in the shade. I was told it would not grow 
over clinkers, but I have not found it at all 
particular in that respect.—W. J. O. 

Anemone rupicola.—This, shown at the 
Chelsea exhibition this year, and then given 
an Award of merit, grows some 8 inches or 
9 inches high, and bears flattish cups of white, 
tinged outside with violet or pale blue, and 
set ofl by the citron of the central stamen. 
The segments of the flower are of a kind of 
silky velvet. It is quite hardy, and does best 
in a sandy loam.—A. 

Iilnnsea canadensis. — This pretty little 
species is very happy with me in sandy leaf- 
soil, on the shady side of the rock garden, in 
the somewhat smoky atmosphere of North 
London. It grows rapidly, sending out long 
trailing Bprays of little, dainty, bell-shaped 
pink flowers. It seems to be an easier plant to 
grow than its near relation, L. borealis.—N. L. 


THUNIA MARSHALLIANA. 

A short time ago I got a fine plant of Thunia 
Marshal] Ian a. As it is an Orchid I have not 
grown before, I would be much obliged by in¬ 
formation how to grow it, and if it dies down 
completely in winter.—D. W. H. 

[This, which was introduced from Moul- 
mcin about 1S42, may be described as the 
most useful of the Thun las. It may be 
had in bloom in May, and where a good 
stock is grown the display may be kept up 
for a couple of months at least, due care 
having been taken to grow the plants in 
various temperatures with this end in 
view. The flowers are produced on droop¬ 
ing scapes from the apices of the stems 
before they come to maturity, and are pure 
white on the sepals and petals, with a 
golden-yellow-fringed lip veined with 
orange-red. The 

Culture of this Orchid is very easy, 
provided enough heat is at command. 
The stems may either be potted separately 
or three or four in a pot, the former plan 
being on the whole the better, as it en¬ 
sures simultaneous flowering; whereas, if 
grown several in a pot, one may be in 
bloom before the rest. It is easy to group 
several potfuls together, by this means 
making a fine show. The stems at potting- 
time will be quite leafless and the roots 
quite dead. These should be mostly cut 
aw’ay, only a few of them being left to 
steady the stems, which should be placed 
with their base just resting on the com¬ 
post wiien finished. The compost may 
consist of equal parts of peat, loam-fibre, 
and Sphagnum Moss, the last being as 
fresh as possible and chopped up rather 
finely. To this add a sufficient quantity 
of finely broken crocks to keep the wiiole 
mass rough and open, but add no sand, ns 
in this rough kind of compost it soon gets 
swilled down among the drainage, chok¬ 
ing it up and preventing its free action. 
Single pots may be of the 5-inch size, and 
a couple of inches should be allowed for 
drainage. As soon as the plants are potted 
up they should be placed in the warmest 
house at command and in a light, sunny 
position. Frequent syringing is of ad¬ 
vantage, as it will cause the buds at the 
base to break more freely, but only very 
little w^ater must be given at the roots 
until they have got a good hold of the 
compost. When they reach the sides of 
the pots a full supply will be needed, for 
the growth Is rapid and the plants gross 
feeders. A little manure-water made 
from well-diluted cow-manure and soot is 
helpful after the pots are full of roots and 
until the flower-spikes peep out of the 
top of the stem, when it should be dis¬ 
continued. The atmosphere must be kept 
very moist and plenty of sunlight allowed 
until the flowers appear, when a shaded 
position and drier atmosphere help to pre¬ 
serve them. After the flowering is over 
the foliage soon commences to decay and 
fall off. wiien the water supply must 
gradually be reduced, until in winter none 
is required. From November until the 
plants again begin to grow they may be 
turned out of the pots and hung up in 
bundles in any out-of-the-w r ay corner of 
the house. It is very important, however, 
that they be kept warm and dry, the tem¬ 
perature never dropping at this time 
below about 55 degs.j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya Warscewfozi (C. gigas). — This 
flowers during the summer, when Orchid 
blooms are none too plentiful. A typical 
form has rose sepals and petals, and a 
crimson-purple lip, with yellow markings 
in the throat. There are several well- 
defined varieties, such as imperialis and 


Sanderiana, w r hieh is no doubt the finest 
of all the coloured forms. Among the 
rarer kinds are King Edward VII., a very 
richly-coloured form, Mrs. E. Ashworth, 
which gained a first-class certificate at the 
recent Holland House show, and the albino' 
Frau Melanie Beyrodt. C. Warscewiczi 
requires the same treatment as other 
Cattleyas, excepting that to procure good 
strong flower-spikes a more sunny position 
should be chosen, such as near the roof- 
glass. Any repotting should be done about 
a fortnight after the flowers are removed, 
and only enough water should be given to 
keep the soil just moist until the roots are 
established, when the plants take a long 
rest under cooler and drier conditions.—S. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 23rd, 1915. 

Despite the fact that much vacant space 
existed, there were two features of out¬ 
standing merit at the fortnightly meeting 
held on the above date—viz., the Gold 
Medal Begonia exhibit from Bushey and 
the fine group of Chrysanthemums from 
Merstham. The hardy Tolystiehums 
from Mr. Amos Perry were also note¬ 
worthy. Orchids were more numerously 
shown than of late, the Cypripediums now 
coming into season being the most pro¬ 
minent. Of hardy flowers there were 
none, though shrubs were rather freely 
shown. 

HARDY FERNS. 

The group of hardy evergreen Ferns 
(Polystichums) shown by 

Mr. Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, 
Enfield, was of considerable interest, 
demonstrating even at this late date the 
persistent nature of the fronds and the 
high ornament of many varieties. JTor 
example, the handsome frond-spread and 
the russet-red colouring of P. divisilobum 
laxuin were a great attraction, though, un¬ 
doubtedly, the gem of the lot was P. angu- 
lare divisilobum plumosum densum, a 
glorious plant with an overwhelming 
plenitude of names. Other good varieties 
were grande, grandidens, foliosum, and 
productum, all forms of angulare and be¬ 
longing to the divisilobum set. A collec¬ 
tion of some sixty varieties afforded ample 
seolie for selection. Hardy Ferns, parti¬ 
cularly Scolopendriums and Polypodiums, 
were freely staged by 

Messrs. H. B. May nnd Sons, of 
Edmonton, and probably no two genera 
among evergreen kinds can equal these in 
garden value. The tasselled Hart’s 
Tongues were especially good, such ns 
grandiceps, Kelwayi, and others being re¬ 
marked. Equally valuable—even more 
bold and handsome in appearance—were 
those of the crispum set, of which S. v. 
crispum grande may be taken as an indis¬ 
pensable sort. Of Polypodiums, P. tul- 
gare cambricum, P. v. c. Barrowi. and 
P. v. e. Prestoni, representing the plumose 
side of the P. cambricum forms, were all 
very fine, with P. triehomanoides as the 
most elegant and diminutive. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The exhibit of these arranged by Messrs. 
W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, was of an 
exceptional character, the huge exhibition 
blooms for size probably never surpassed. 
A dozen or so in a stand of such as Lousia 
Poekett and Mrs. G. Drabble (two of the 
finest whites) made an imposing display, 
though the singles and more moderately- 
sized flowers, as Juno (red), Mary Morris 
(bronze), Brightness (crimson), Crimson 
Velvet, Mensa (a flne type of single white), 
Monica Mitchell (crimson) (Award of 
Merit), and Aristocrat (golden) would be 
more generally favoured in decoration. 
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As an exhibit of cultural skill, however, 
much might be said in its favour. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

In this department the superb group of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, from the 

Misses Tate and Tanner, Oaldocote 
Towers, Bushey Heath (gardener, Mr. F. 
Streeter), was of exceptional excellence, 
the Gold . Medal awarded being well 
merited. The plants in many instances 
were 2 feet or 2£ feet in diameter, well 
grown and trained, and pyramids of 
blossoms. The centre was of the white 
(Turnford Hall) variety, the sides being 
formed of Mrs. Bedford and Mrs. Leojxdd 
de Rothschild, two of the liner pink forms. 
Arches with hanging baskets gave height, 
variety, and an imposing character to the 
whole. This fine winter Begonia has 
never been more strikingly presented. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed Begonias of this class together 
with Cyclamen i»ersicum in many shiides 
of colour. 

. Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Han- 
over-square, W., again arranged a display 
of Solanum aculeatissimum in conjunction 
with Eucalyptus, the scarlet fruits of the 
former constituting a great attraction. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons. Highgate. 
N., had a particularly attractive exhibit 
of soft-wooded Heaths, such as Erica 
autumnalis and E. a. nivea being shown in 
large groups. These just now are most 
useful and attractive as room plants. 
Compact examples of Draetena Brunnti 
variegata were also on view with Per- 
nettyas and Palms. 

Messrs. H. Canncll and Sons, Kyn.sford, 
Kent, brought their first, display of winter¬ 
flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, than which 
nothing apix.*ared brighter amid the gloom 
of a typical November day. From the 
several dozen vases staged we selected 
Miss Canned, A. .T. Bell, and Lady Roscoe 
(all of pink shades), Firefly (one of the 
most brilliant). Prince of Orange, Princess 
of Wales (rosy-cerise), Louis Chauvin, Sir 
T. Hanbury (crimson), Golden Lion, 
Arabic (bright scarlet), and Scarlet King. 
Single Chrysanthemums in vases were 
also good, such as Sandown Beauty (crim¬ 
son), Gladys Durrant (yellow’), Moncrerffe 
White, and Bronze Beauty being the best 
in a nice display. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton. Ivor, Bucks, had a 
group chiefly of the new self-coloured 
Louvain (a cerise tone w’ith salmon suffu¬ 
sion), w’hich gained an Aw’ard of Merit. 
It is sw’eetly-scented, and, if prolific, will 
doubtless prove profitable; otherwise, it 
did not appeal to us as a high-class flower. 
Chelsea (scarlet and white fancy) was 
also noted. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, arranged a nice group of these 
flowers in all the leading sorts. Niobe 
w*as a particularly good salmon pink of 
distinct shade in good quality flowers. 
Champion and Triumph hold their own as 
scarlet and crimson resjiectively, while 
Gorgeous (cerise) and Wivelsfield White 
are among the indispensables. A big vase 
of Fairmount (heliotrope) w’as an attrac¬ 
tion. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Iveston, brought Aster 
grandiflorus, finely-bronzed examples of 
Galax aphylla, together with many alpines 
not in flower. A collection of Nerines. 
Fothergilli, coruseans, Bowdeni, and 
others, were singularly bright and attrac¬ 
tive. 

SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, showed 
well-fruited specimens of Crataegus Pyrn- 
cantlia and C. I*. Lrelnndi. the former with 


scarlet, the latter w’ith orange-scarlet 
fruits. Three-feet-high plants were loaded 
with berries. A good Ivy, conspicuous 
amid all for its rich bronze colour, was 
Hedera Helix spectahilis aurea. In 
spring and summer it is green and golden. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had 
a variety of dwarf shrubs suited to rock- 
work, Abies exeelsa pygma»a, A. Remonti, 
Juniiiers, and others. Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris, S. occidentalis, Pernettyas in 
variety, Hippoplne rhamnoides, and 
Cotoneaster frigida (full of scarlet fruits) 
were others of note. 

Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, 
displayed a large collection of shrubs 
similar to that staged at the previous 
meeting. 

ORCHIDS. 

As already indicated, these were in 
stronger force than usual, Messrs. James 
Cypher and Sons bringing from Chelten¬ 
ham a noteworthy lot of Cypripediums. 
Characterised by vigour and exceeding 
freshness, the plants, as well as the 
flowers, appeal, and no group is of greater 
value at this season. Some of the more 
important varieties were O. Sander®, C. 
Priam (in chestnut, crimson, and white), 
C. Maudiie (in green and white), C. 
Rossetti (yellow and white), C. trium- 
phans (one of the darkest colour, with 
highly-polished petals and pouch), and C. 
Thalia Hon. F. Wellesley. 

Mr. It. Windsor Ricards, Usk Priory, 
Monmouth, also showed the Lady’s 
Slippers in superb examples, the pick of 
his lot being C. Swallowtail, C. Iona 
(Priory variety), of dwarf habit and most 
distinct, and C. Priory Beauty (a Lord 
Tankervillc hybrid, from which it has ob¬ 
viously taken its freedom of flowering). C. 
Actauis, var. Bianca (a shapely yellow and 
white), and a few’ chaste Cattleyas were 
also in this group. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Langley. 
Slough, had the lovely pink-flowered 
Brasso-Cattleya Merlin and Liclio-Cattleya 
Bola, the pink sepals, crimson-maroon lip, 
and big white side blotches near the 
throat forming a fine contrast. 

Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, had the new* Sophro-Cattleya Pearl, 
C. Ilardyana, and Odontioda Charles- 
worthi, and O. Diana (of glow’ing crimson 
colour). 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, displayed a group rich in 
Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, and Epiden- 
drums. Of the former, such as Lambeaui- 
anum appealed at once. Odontioda Joan 
(intensely rich dark crimson) and O. Hip- 
polyta (rosy coloured) were very beautiful. 
Many spikes of Epidendrum vitellinum 
gave a particularly welcome touch of 
colour, the rich orange-scarlet showing to 
perfection. Trichopilia Gouldi was also 
shown in plenty. 

Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, 
had some lovely Cattleyas, C. Fabia alba 
(with strongly-veined rose and yellow lip), 
C. Fabia (crimson and rose), Brasso- 
Cattleya Pallas (rosy-pink and yellow) 
being some of the best. Saccolabium cal- 
ceolare is of miniature grow’th, the 
brownish-crimson sepals and white lip 
very distinct notwithstanding. 

Mr. Gurney Fowier showed La?lio- 
Cattleya King Manoel, with orange-red 
sepals and crimson-yellow’ blotched lip. 
It gained an Aw’ard of Merit. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups appears in our 
advertisement columns. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, mined, with deacriptio.ta 
Of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15 s .; 
post free, 15s, (hi. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, H'.C. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 18th. — Lapagcria 
rosea, Clematis, Roses, New Zealand 
Veronicas, Jasminum nudiflorum. Pampas 
Grasses (four kinds). Hardy Fuchsias (in 
variety), Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
Dwarf Gorsc, Andromeda floribunda, 
Lonicera Jlcckrotti (and others). Heaths 
(in variety), Menziesias (in variety), 
Hamamclis virginica, Myrtle, Strawberry- 
tree, Laurustinus, Genista hirsuta, Pent- 
stemons, Snapdragons, Kaffir Lily, Fumi¬ 
tory, Aubrietia, Hellebore, Lily of the 
Field, Hardy Cyclamens, Polygala Chamw- 
buxus purpurea. Hardy Chrysanthe.- 
mums, Winter Heliotrope, Tritclcia uni¬ 
flora, Tree Ivies . 

Trees, shrubs, and plants with beau¬ 
tiful leaves and fruits. —Bambusa nitida. 
Red Willow, Reed Mace, Flag Iris, Zizania 
latifolia, Qucrcus coccinca, Beech, deci¬ 
duous Cypress, Rose species (several). 
Street Bay, Ceanothus, Clematis oricn- 
talis, Skimmia japonica, S. Fortunei, 
Cydonia (various), Box, Epimedium, Red 
and Yellow berried Hollies, Yews, Alex¬ 
andrian Laurel, Bcrberis (in variety), 
Cofoncastcrs (in variety), Pernettyas (in 
variety), Cornus alba, Partridge Berry, 
Vaccinium pcnnsylvanicum, Pearl Berry, 
Muhlenbcckia complcxa. Azaleas, Maples, 
Hypericum Androsmnum, Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fra grans), Pratia ilicifolia, 
Scdum Sicboldi, Viburnums, Cornus 
florida, Andromeda polifolia, Weigclas, 
Liquidambar. 

Work of the week.— A wall having a 
north-easterly aspect in the fruit garden 
has been cleared of trained Cherry-trees, 
which were not a success. It is now r in¬ 
tended to use this wall space for some of 
the choicer and less hardy climbers, such 
as Lapagcria, Fire-bush, etc., and a large 
piece of ground forming a wide border 
opposite will be devoted to some of the 
more interesting and less hardy shrubs'. 
Tiie position is sheltered on the north side 
by a wood of the Corsican Pine. In this 
part of the garden the soil is of a sandy 
nature. Further progress has been made 
w’itli the replanting of the Japanese Stone- 
crop. A few large Osmanthi w’hich 
were encroaching on a Grass walk have 
been cut away at the base. A quantity of 
Narcissus Henry Irving has been planted 
in the Heath garden in a wide, irregular 
line near one of the w’alks. All orna¬ 
mental plants in tubs and vases have been 
taken to places of safety for the winter. 
Dahlias and Cardinal Lobelias have also 
been lifted and stored. The Lobelias have 
been put into boxes and placed in a cold 
frame, where slight protection will be 
given them at night, and where they are 
not so liable to become dry. Some large 
plants of Sweet Verbena growing in the 
open have been protected by working in 
Bracken among them. A layer of the 
Bracken has also been placed over estab¬ 
lished edgings of Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus and beds of Crinums. Large speci¬ 
mens of the Californian Poppy have been 
given protection in the form of a heap of 
ashes over the crowns. Fir boughs have been 
placed over Mutisia ilicifolia and Clianthus 
puniceus growing on outside walls, as a 
slight protection from severe frosts, while 
Bracken serves the same purpose placed 
among the branches of Eupatorium Wein- 
mannianum. A few plants of Clematis 
alpina have been planted to fall over some 
large boulders. E. M. 

Sussex. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vines In pots.— These are usually grown 
to produce the earliest Grapes, when these 
are required to be ripe in April and May. 
This allows the starting of permanently 
planted rods in the early vinery being 
postponed till the end of the year or a 
little later. Stout, well-ripened canes are 
necessary, and if these -were pruned and 
shortened to the requisite length when 
they shed their leaves they will be in ex¬ 
cellent condition for starting at any time. 
Before introducing them to the forcing- 
house, the latter should be thoroughly 
cleansed. The pots may be stood on a 
couple of boards over the hot-water pipes 
and some 9 inches distant from them at 
the front of the. house, when there is no 
other means of providing bottom-heat for 
them, such as beds capable of holding a 
good body of tree leaves. If strips of 
wood 3 inches to 4 inches in width are 
nailed on to both edges of the shelf, con¬ 
verting it into a shallow trough, the latter 
can be filled later with suitable compost 
for the roots pushed out from the crock 
holes at the sides and bottom of the pots 
to feed into. These vents are best en¬ 
larged before placing the pots in position, 
and when there is but one only to each 
pot, stand the latter on a strip of turf. 
Something firm, such as inverted pots or 
piers built of loose bricks, is necessary to 
stand the pots on when they are to be 
plunged in leaves, this is to prevent them 
moving as the leaves subside. Until the 
buds break, the canes in all cases should 
be allowed to hang point downwards, 
moistening them twice daily, and on the 
second occasion early enough to allow of 
their drying before dusk. A humid atmo¬ 
sphere secured by the use of the syringe 
and sprinkling of the floors twice daily is 
essential, and until the buds swell and 
burst a day and night temperature of 
55 degs. and 50 degs. is ample. A rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. is allowable in bright 
weather before admitting air at the open¬ 
ings. Make the most of solar warmth by 
closing not later than one p.m., syringing 
and damping down at once. 

Pot Cherries. —These should be housed 
as soon as the structure in which they are 
to be forced has been cleaned and made 
ready for them, as they are now much 
better under cover than left in the open 
for the soil to become saturated with rain 
or snow water. Whatever attention the 
trees may require in the way of pruning 
and cleaning can then be done as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. Cherries planted in a pre¬ 
pared border with their branches, or stems 
in the case of cordons, trained under the 
roof should be finally looked over, pruned, 
and dressed with an insecticide after the 
house has been cleaned down, following 
this up by top-dressing the border after 
an inch or so of the exhausted surface- 
soil has been removed. In the prepara¬ 
tion of the compost for this purpose, a 
liberal quantity of old plaster or lime 
rubbish should be employed, or, if this is 
difficult to obtain, then use bone-meal. 
Spread the compost evenly, and tread it 
quite firm. The house must, be kept cool 
until starting time arrives, but the border 
in the interval must on no account be 
allowed to want for water. 

French Beane. —Seed should now be 
sown every ten or fourteen days in 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots where a regular supply 
from now and onwards is required. The 
pots should be half filled "with a compost 
of loam and leaf-mould or spent Mushroom 
dung, and be placed where the compost 
can become quickly warmed through. The 
seed can then be sown, dibbling in from 
seven to nine Beans in a pot, reducing the 
plants, when up, to five, and leaving the 
most, robust. After the first pair qf leaves 


has developed fill the spaces in the pots 
with a similar kind of compost, and to 
support the plants as growth progresses 
place pieces of old Birch brooms or similar 
material round the sides of the pots. 
When the plants begin to bear, weak 
liquid-manure assists in the quick develop¬ 
ment of the pods, which are best gathered 
as soon as of a serviceable size, for the 
earlier the plants are relieved of them the 
longer do they continue in bearing. The 
best position for the plants at present is 
a shelf near the roof glass in a house 
where the temperature ranges from 
60 degs. to 65 degs. A quickly-maturing 
variety should be selected for early 
forcing. Of these, Plentiful can be recom¬ 
mended. 

Parsnips.— The roots are now being 
lifted and stored in the same way as 
Carrots. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.— As the tubers 
are now mature the crop is being lifted. 
These keep best pitted in the open, not 
placing too many in one pit on account of 
the risk of their becoming heated and 
spoilt. Medium-sized well-shaped tubers 
are preferred for planting ; these are kept 
apart and put into a separate pit. 

Turnips. —As the weather is still favour¬ 
able for these, pulling and clamping will 
be deferred until it becomes inevitable. 
For present requirements sufficient roots 
to meet the demand for each week are 
pulled and placed in the Potato store. 
Late sowings, which are much in the 
nature of a lottery, w T ill this season yield 
a very serviceable lot of roots; but this 
means that there will be none left to 
supply green tops in the spring. 

Mushrooms. —A bed on which the Mush¬ 
rooms are now T showing freely has been 
uncovered, this being no longer needed. 
Another bed has been spawned and soiled 
down, and will remain uncovered so long 
I as the temperature is anywhere between 
65 degs. and 70 dogs. A further lot of 
material for the making of another bed 
is now undergoing preparation by turning 
it every other day or so. The making up 
[ of a bed in this way every few weeks 
j maintains the temperature of the house 
between 55 degs. and 60 degs., which is 
quite warm enough for Mushrooms with¬ 
out artificial aid. Under these conditions 
Mushrooms of the best quality are 
obtained, •while the yielding capacity of 
beds in bearing is considerably pro¬ 
longed. Less damping down is also re¬ 
quired, as the atmosphere is thus con¬ 
tinuously charged with a certain amount 
of humidity, which condition more nearly 
approaches that under which Mushrooms 
are produced naturally in the open air. 

Miscellaneous work.— In wet weather 
seed tubers of early varieties of Potatoes 
should be sorted over and laid out thinly 
on latticed shelves in a cool place. Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, which proved such a re¬ 
markable cropper in the past season, and 
the eating quality of which up to the pre¬ 
sent leaves nothing to be desired, will be 
largely planted next season. It is also an 
excellent kind for frame culture, as it 
yields a larger quantity of tubers than 
the generality of early varieties when 
grown under the same conditions. All 
ware should also be turned over, removing 
decayed or decaying tubers when doing so. 
Onions, too, should be looked over, spread¬ 
ing out the bulbs of the keeping varieties 
thinly as more space becomes available. 
Advantage of such weather should also be 
taken to pot up a good quantity of Sea- 
kale crowns for future use, as these can 
be stood outdoors afterwards until re¬ 
quired for forcing. If slight frost should 
occur they will take no harm, but, on the 
contrary, force all the more readily. In 
the event of very severe weather setting in 


it is then advisable to cast a good thick¬ 
ness of litter over them, not to protect the 
crowns, but to prevent damage to the pots. 

Fruit-room. —The fruit on the shelves 
needs to be looked over every few days, 
as unless removed decaying fruits quickly 
contaminate those around them. Pears 
should not be handled more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary when ripe or ripening, 
otherwise the skins will show every mark 
and the appearance of the fruit be spoilt. 
An equable, cool, and slightly moist 
atmosphere is necessary for the keeping of 
mid-winter and late sorts of Apples and 
Pears, and the creation of draughts by the 
opening of windows or ventilators should 
be avoided. 

Caladiums and Gloxinias.— These must 
now be stored away for the winter under 
the stage in a house where the temperature 
for the next three months will not exceed 
60 degs. After the leaves have quite died 
down the pots are best turned on their 
sides and stacked one above another when 
necessary, to economise space. They 
should be examined now and again be¬ 
cause if the soil is allowed to become too 
dry, dry-rot will set in and much disap¬ 
pointment be caused when they come to be 
shaken out in spring. A little water now 
and again serves to maintain vitality and 
keeps the tubers sound and plump. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Cleansing fruit trees.— Most of the pests 
fruit trees are subject to can be effectually 
dealt with while the trees are leafless and 
in a dormant state. As soon as the prun¬ 
ing is completed all cuttings, leaves, and 
other rubbish should be cleared away from 
beneath the trees and burnt. All Apple, 
Pear, and other • fruit trees that are 
affected with mussel-scale or American 
blight should be cleansed of these pests 
directly the pruning and training are com¬ 
pleted, and before top-dressings of any 
kind are applied. Im very bad cases it is 
necessary to scrape the bark with a flat 
piece of wood or a piece of hoop-iron, 
afterwards thoroughly scrubbing with a 
hard brush. After this is done all trees 
should be thoroughly sprayed with caustic 
soda wash, or one of the effective pro¬ 
prietary washes that can be bought ready 
mixed. These winter sprays are best 
applied by a knapsack sprayer, but in the 
case of a small garden a hand syringe with 
a suitable spraying nozzle does equally 
well. Care should be taken that every 
part of the tree is thoroughly wetted with 
the wash. 

Wall climbers should now be gone over 
and the shoots secured to their supports. 
Pruning for the most part should be left 
until the spring, merely thinning out 
crowded growths for the present. Any¬ 
thing of doubtful hardiness should be pro¬ 
tected. Spruce branches worked in 
thinly among the shoots, or tied over, 
will answer the purpose, and admit a 
fair amount of light and air, thus dispel¬ 
ling moisture more quickly than when 
closer protecting materials are employed. 
Excessive moisture during winter is 
disastrous to many plants. 

Tea Roses.— The true Tea Roses are not 
so hardy as the Hybrid Teas and the 
Chinas, and unless protection of some kind 
is provided in severe •weather they will be 
found very much weakened, and some¬ 
times killed outright. It is easy to avoid 
this by drawing up around the base of 
the plants a mound of soil from the 
borders or beds, thus preserving from in¬ 
jury the lower buds, which will then pro¬ 
duce strong flowering shoots. Tea Roses 
are so very precocious in the matter of 
pushing their buds on the slightest spell 
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of mild weather that it is wise to put off 
protection until severe frosts are feared, 
but it will be safe to protect them now 
without fear of causing untimely growth. 

Kniphofias are somewhat tender. The 
tops of each plant should be gathered 
together, twisted spirally, and tied in 
such a way that the growth centres are 
protected by the leaves. As a further pre¬ 
caution a mound of ashes should be formed 
round each plant, coal-ashes being an ex¬ 
cellent protector. 

Montbretlas will succeed if left in the 
ground in all ordinary winters, but on 
cold, wet soil some protection should be 
afforded them. The safest and best plan 
is to lift them annually, winter in boxes, 
and plant out in April. Given this treat¬ 
ment they will be found to bloom much 


more freely and the flowers will be of 
better quality. 

Fallen leaves.— Now that the leaves have 
all fallen a general clearing up will be 
made, the necessary quantity required 
for hot-beds and leaf-soil being carted to 
their respective places. The fronts of the 
shrubberies will be raked clear, but the 
leaves at the back, and where they are not 
unsightly, and where there is no danger of 
their blowing about, are allowed to re¬ 
main. All fallen or wind-blown leaves 
should be removed from the rock garden, 
or as they decay there is danger of their 
rotting the smaller-growing plants. In 
mild weather any planting of trees and 
shrubs may still be done, but at this time 
of the year a mulching to protect the roots 
is more necessary than when the planting 
was done early in the autumn. 


Perpetual Carnation cuttings inserted 
about six weeks ago are well rooted and 
ready for shifting into thumb pots. After 
potting they are well watered and placed 
on a shelf near the roof glass in a house 
having an atmospheric temperature of 
GO degs. at night. 

Malmalsons. —Layers of Malmaisons 
that were potted during September are 
now sufficiently rooted for transferring to 
G-inch pots. Before repotting, the plants 
are examined and any foliage affected with 
rust removed and burnt. As the plants 
are taken out of the pots they will be 
dipped in a solution of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium (i oz. to a gallon of water). The 
compost for Malmaisons should consist 
chiefly of good fibrous loam, a good pro¬ 
portion of finely-broken crocks and lime 


rubble, a little wood ashes, and bone-meal. 
The potting should be done firmly and 
evenly, and a small stake placed to each 
plant. If this is done, further support 
will not be necessary until the plants 
begin to form flower-shoots. The pots 
may be placed closely together at present, 
but when the side growths appear more 
space will bo needed. If the soil is fairly 
moist at the time of repotting, the water¬ 
ing may be deferred for a few days, when 
all the plants should be given a thorough 
soaking. After this stage very careful 
watering will be necessary, as a damp con¬ 
dition results in yellow, drooping foliage. 
If kept a little on the dry side they will 
grow sldwly and hardily. Sufficient heat 
only to maintain the dryness of the atmo¬ 
sphere in the house should be kept in the 
hot water-pipes, and liberal ventilation 
afforded in all weathers, 


Poinsettias now need a drier atmo¬ 
sphere, as the bracts are approaching 
their full development. Manure-water 
must be discontinued or the bracts will 
shrivel earlier than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Carrots in frames.— Young Carrots are 
much appreciated in the spring, when the 
old roots begin to lose colour and are of 
little value as a vegetable except for 
flavouring. At this season brick pits 
having a depth of 4 feet or 5 feet are the 
most suitable for the production of 
Carrots. Collect a quantity of fresh 
leaves and place them in a heap to fer¬ 
ment, so that a gentle bottom heat may 
be available directly the bed is made. In 
making the hotbed tread the leaves very 
lightly, and bring them to within 18 inches 
of the glass, and over this place 10 inches 
of light, rich soil and press lightly with a 
wooden rake. When the surface has been 
made level sow the seeds broadcast and 
lightly cover them w T ith finely-sifted soil, 
which should be fairly moist. As soon as 
the seedlings appear soft water may be 
afforded, using a fine rose can. Sufficient 
covering material should be provided to 
keep the pit free from frost; but it should 
be removed whenever the w r eather permits 
in order to admit all the light possible, 
so that the plants may not become drawn. 

Swedes. — Though Sw r edes are not 
strictly a kitchen garden crop, the forced 
tops are often appreciated in the winter. 
If a number of roots are put into boxes of 
soil and placed in a dark cellar or room 
they will soon provide leaf-growth suitable 
for cooking. 

Parsley. —Pits or frames containing 
Parsley should be kept well aired, though 
it is not wise to expose fhe plants to too 
much frost or heavy rains. Keep all bad 
leaves picked off. 

Chervil should be protected from severe 
frost and snow 7 . Have suitable materials 
in readiness for protecting the different 
crops, a sharp frost following on a wet 
period being more disastrous than when 
everything is fairly dry. 

Mushrooms.— Where a regular supply of 
Mushrooms is required it is necessary to 
make up a fresh bed every three or four 
w’eeks from the present time until the end 
of March. It is important that the manure 
be thoroughly prepared (as previously de¬ 
scribed) before it is taken into the Mush¬ 
room-house. Beds in full bearing must 
not be subjected to too much heat, it being 
far better to err on the side of too little 
than too much. F. W. Galloi\ 

SCOTLAND. 

Regal Pelargoniums.— These, now in 
3-inch pots, are in excellent order for 
shifting into those in which they will 
bloom. For ordinary purposes 5-inch and 
6-inch pots are large enough, and fine 
bushy plants w’hich will bloom profusely 
can be growm In such pots. For exhibition 
it is better to-rely upon yearling plants 
which have been cut back. These, if 
grown on into 9-inch pots, will make mas¬ 
sive and well-furnished plants by the 
spring shows, and if the individual blooms 
are not so large, they are much more 
freely produced than is the case with 
young plants. After repotting it is 
advisable to place the plants in an inter¬ 
mediate heat—if possible upon a shelf 
near the light. From time to time an in¬ 
spection ought to be given lest an outbreak 
of aphis should occur. A light vaporising 
in time may save much future trouble. 

Alonsoa incislfolia.— In the course of 
the w T eek a good batch of A. incisifolia was 
potted off into 3-inch pots. The seedlings 
are strong and thrifty, having, up till now\ 
been growm quite cool. Meantime, after 
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potting,, they are receiving a little heat in 
order that root action may be stimulated. 
As soon as possible the plants will be 
transferred to 5-inch pots, in which they 
will bloom. This Alonsoa is well adapted 
for spring blooming, and the scarlet 
flowers afford a striking contrast in colour 
to the pure white of Itoman Hyacinths 
and other white flowers, of which there 
are so many in the earlier part of the year. 

Hydrangeas. — A further batch of 
cuttings of Hydrangeas has gone into the 
propagating case. The young plants will 
be grown on the single-stem system. Such 
plants, carrying one good head, are very 
useful for greenhouse and for other work. 

Stove.— The winter-blooming Begonias, 
B. Gloire de Lorraine and others, are now 
very effective, and either as isolated plants 
or in colonies they attract attention. 
Cypripediums are blooming freely, and if 
these are not so pronounced in colour as 
many of the other Orchids, their value at 
this time of the year is undeniable. 
Thunbergia laurifolia, with its pale-blue, 
Gloxinia-lilce blooms, is always welcome; 
but this plant (like the Ixoras), to be 
perfectly satisfactory, requires a trifle 
more heat than the general run of stove¬ 
flowering plants. Some good pieces of 
Pentas carnea are noteworthy. The value 
of P. carnea as a winter-flowering subject 
is such that it is intended to increase the 
quantity for next season’s work. In a 
short time another display may be ex¬ 
acted from Bougainvillea Sauderiana. 
Some years ago a feature used to be made 
of Libonia floribunda at this time; but 
owing to the popularity of the winter 
Begonias it was gradually superseded by 
these plants, and, to my regret, I have 
lost sight of it. Temperature at night 
will suffice if kept round about 03 degs., 
and fine-foliaged plants may be syringed 
once a day—early in the afternoon—when 
there is bright sunshine. 

Greenhouses. — Greenhouses and con¬ 
servatories are never, I think, so attractive 
as they are just at this season of the year, 
as there always seem to me to be a mas¬ 
siveness and a much more natural look 
about the winter-flowering stuff—Chrysan¬ 
themums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Liliums, 
and such tall-growing plants—than there 
is among Pelargoniums, Begonias, and the 
usual summer occupants of these struc¬ 
tures generally. Chrysanthemums are, of 
course, the principal feature at present, 
and these, now chiefly grown in bush 
form, have turned out very well. Many of 
the older favourites have been retained— 
indeed for growing as bushes they are 
superior to many of the introductions of 
more recent date, these being, generally 
speaking, more adapted for the production 
of large blooms. These plants are now re¬ 
ceiving no stimulants of any kind. One 
side of a small span accommodates about 
forty pots of Chrysanthemums. These 
were May-struck cuttings, the young 
plants having been planted out, lifted, and 
potted early in October. They have made 
excellent stuff and will, by and bye, pro¬ 
vide a lot of material for cutting. Salvias 
are bright and showy. S. rutilans, if not 
quite so bold in habit as the other 
varieties grown, is yet worth inclusion— 
not only for its graceful sprays of pink 
flowers, but for the attractive odour 
given off by the foliage when bruised. 
Eupatoriums, now blooming freely, give 
variety, and are useful alike for decora¬ 
tion and for cutting. Mandevilla 
suaveolens continues to provide sprays, 
and large pieces of C-ytisus racemosus are 
useful. Watering is not now so insistent, 
but in the case of plants in large pots daily 
inspection is the rule, and all watering is 
done in the morning. 


Cinerarias and Primulas.— During the 
week a little weak stimulant was given to 
plants of Cinerarias and of Primulas that 
have filled their pots with roots. Both of 
these plants are very promising, and, so 
far, healthy and clean. Meantime, they 
are given quite cool treatment, no heat 
being allowed-except on frosty nights, as 
they are not'required to bloom yet awhile. 

Fruit-houses will now be ready for their 
annual cleaning out, and in weather when 
outside work cannot be forwarded such 
cleaning ought to be pushed on. Pains 
taken now to thoroughly cleanse houses ' 
are always well repaid, and a good 
application of hot lime-wash to walls is 
advisable. When Vines or Peach-trees 
are dormant some object to turning on 
the heat even for the short time cleaning 
is proceeding; but I think while this dis¬ 
agreeable, though needful, work is being 
carried out no evil effects will follow 7 if the 
houses are made as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible for the workmen. 

Surplus Wallflowers.— Last season a con¬ 
siderable number of surplus Wallflowers 
was utilised among Grass, and, encouraged 
by the success which followed the experi¬ 
ment, extended use will be made of such 
plants for spring flowering. No especial 
pains were taken with the planting. The 
soil was shaken.from the roots of the 
plants, which were then notched in with 
the spade—exactly as small forest trees 
are handled by foresters. Almost without 
exception the plants quickly took hold, 
grew 7 well, and flowered abundantly. In 
the course of the week a beginning was 
made with this work, which will be con¬ 
tinued as time permits until all the surplus 
plants have been disposed of. They are 
planted in good colonies in rough Grass, 
on the edge of terraces, under Apple-trees 
—in fact, wiierever there is room for 
them, and where they will be seen. 

Auriculas.— The time is again at hand 
when Auriculas planted in damp (that is, 
damp in winter) soil, or in unfavourable 
places, ought to be lifted and put in safety 
either in a lighter soil with a sunny ex¬ 
posure or in cold frames. It is not, I 
know 7 , always considered needful to go to 
this trouble; but in the case of choice and 
rare varieties it is always as w T ell to be 
on the safe side. 

Alpines in pot3. — Similarly, it is 
advantageous at this time to place spare, 
or young, plants of alpines in pots into 
cold frames. If left out many of them 
will perish from excessive damp, or 
from water-logging at the roots. If at all 
possible let them be plunged rim-deep in 
a bed of weathered ashes, keeping the 
sashes off the frames unless a period of 
excessive wet, or of snowfalls, is ex¬ 
perienced. 

Irises from seed.— In the course of the 
week sowings w r ere made of some of the 
Californian Irises. These, if sown at this 
time, put into cold frames, and planted 
out in spring, will bloom during next year. 
There are some handsome things among 
them, and the varieties sown included I. 
Douglasiana, I. bracteata, I. tenax, and 
I. Watsoniana. The seeds were sown in 
pans and covered with sheets of glass 
until germination takes place. 

Kitchen garden.— In the earlier part of 
the week some little progress was made 
with digging and trenching; but after¬ 
wards very stormy weather put an end to 
outside work. The first snowstorm of the 
season occurred on November 11th, and 
the hills in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood still remain white-crested. This is 
earlier than has been recorded for quite 
a number of years. W. McGuffog. 

Hal mac. Garden?, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge xf corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each — the. stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 

Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens indif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tropseolum tuberosum (M. 8 .).—This should 
always be grown in open spots in the poorest 
of soils, supporting the branches or allowing 
them to trail along the ground. As it is not 
hardy in all soils, lift the tubers in autumn, 
and store them in a dry place through the 
winter. It is a native of Peru. 

Salntpaulia ionantha (G. G .).—This is the 
name of the plant a leaf of which you send ub. 
The flowers are violet in colour. It has now 
become an established favourite in gardens, 
and is at home in the stove or warm conserva¬ 
tory, while in the summer it may be grown in 
the greenhouse. It is easily increased by 
leaves in the same way as the Gloxinia. 

Keeping Pelargoniums (T .).—We take it 
your plants have been in the open. If so, lift 
them and trim off the most of the leaves and 
cut in the long roots. Pot them into small 
pots, give them a good watering to settle the 
soil, and then stand them in some spare room. 
If frost threatens, place some old newspapers 
over them. Keep the soil fairly dry in the 
pots, as it often happens that plants are more 
injured by damp than frost. PlantB with their 
roots in wet soil are more liable to suffer from 
frost than if the soil is dry. 

Wintering Fuchsias CSJ.—Fuchsias, after 
they have done flowering, can be wintered in 
any outhouse or spare room from which frost 
is excluded. They require, when dormant, 
only sufficient w'ater to keep the wood from 
shrivelling. A loft over a stable would do very 
well if the frost is kept out. In the spring 
the plants can be brought into the light and 
watered, when they will soon break into 
growth again. When some growth has been 
made they may be pruned into shape and. re¬ 
potted, being very careful with the watering- 
pot until they are growing freely. 

Pruning Monthly Roses (E. B .).— These 
Roses require very little pruning, save cutting 
right down one at least of the oldest growths 
in order to fill up the bases and keep up a 
supply of ne>v shoots. You can also cut down 
all the growths to the ground in the winter, 
by which system they do not flower so early, 
but the blooms come larger, are more con¬ 
tinuously produced—in fact, the plants con¬ 
tinue to flower right up to the time that frosts 
cut them down. If you can give the plants a 
good mulch of rotten manure, this will do a 
deal of good. If the weather is dry during the 
summer water freely. 

Palms unhealthy (S. II .).—In all proba¬ 
bility your Palms have been allowed to get 
too dry, and thus cause the unhealthy colour. 
If the roots have not suffered, the plants will 
gradually regain their green tint, if watered 
when necessary with weak soot-water, while 
some of the patent manures are quicker in 
their action. If the leaves are regularly 
washed, both on the upper surface and under¬ 
neath. with warm soapy water, this will also 
tend to keep them in good health. In the case 
of many Palms, the roots are of a deep, de¬ 
scending nature, hence the major portion 
twists around the bottom of the pot and some¬ 
times lifts the ball of soil altogether. Such 
being the case, they suffer from drought more 
cuticklv than many subjects; but at the same 
time care must be taken not to keep the soil 
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m a sodden condition, as drainage is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the welfare of the plants. 
Overpotting, too, must be guarded against. 

Seeping Gloxinias (E. C.). — Gradually 
diminish the water supply till the foliage dies 
down and the plants become quite dormant, 
when they should be kept dry. During the 
time the leaves are dying- down let the plants 
have all the light possible. In the winter 
you may leave the corms in the pots or shake 
them out and lay them in boxes of dry sand. 
The temperature of the house in which the 
Gloxinia corms are kept during the winter 
should never fall below 45 degs. Repot early 
next March, being very careful as regards 
watering until you see that growth is on the 
move. 

Plumbago coooinea (L. LJ.- This, a very fine 
form of P. rosea, is very useful for supplying 
cut bloom at this time of the year. It is 
easily grown and does not occupy much space, 
as it is of close, upright growth. Useful little 
plants can be grown in a few months if cut¬ 
tings of the young wood are taken off with a 
heel and inserted in sandy, peaty soil. Plunge 
the pots in a brisk bottom-heat, and pinch out 
the points of the shoots twice during the 
summer to induce the plants to become bushy. 
Cut down the plants to within a few inches 
of the soil in the spring, potting into 6-inch 
pots and using a free, open soil, consisting of 
loam (two parts), peat (one part), and some 
charcoal and eand. Grow the plants in a stove 
close up to the glass and pinch the shoots 
about twice when 3 inches long, afterwards 
allowing them to bloom. 

Camellia buds dropping (L. H ).—Three pos¬ 
sible reasons suggest themselves for your 
Camellias dropping their buds. Firstly, an ex¬ 
cess of moisture at the roots: secondly, the 
reverse of this, as plants in tubs or boxes may- 
get dry in the centre of the hall of earth 
without that fact being suspected; and, 
thirdly, which is a frequent cause, an insuffi¬ 
cient circulation of air throughout the struc¬ 
ture in which they are grown. Very bad cases 
of bud-dropping are often cured by additional 
ventilation, for it must be borne in mind that, 
the Camellia is nearly, if not quite, hardy, 
and greatly resents being coddled in any way. 
An examination will reveal the fact whether 
the plants are too wet or too dry. and if no 
fault can be found in this respect, more air 
should be given, especially during the dull, 
damp days often experienced in autumn and 


Pear-trees not fruiting (W. .4What 

your trees want is root-pruning, which may be 
done at once, and in the following manner:— 
Open a trench some 3 feet or 4 fee* distant 


from the stems, 18 inches wide, and some 2 feet 
in depth, cutting off any injured roots, and 
grubbing under the ball with a broad chisel 
to cut off any tap-roots that may be finding 
their way into the subsoil, filling the space up 
with some good loam to which has been added 
some manure. Then fork off the surface soil 
some 6 inches deep, and put on the mixture 
recommended above, with over all a mulch of 
good manure. Such treatment should help to 
create fibrous roots and lead to the formation 
of fruit-buds. It would also be advisable to 
syringe the trees with the well-known and 
now sa largely used caustic alkali solution. 

VEGETABLES. 

Preserving Turnips in winter (P .).—When 
Turnips are grown in drills and have room 
enough, it is a good plan to draw a little 
earth up over the roots with the hoe on either 
side of the rows. This will, in a great measure, 
prevent that alternate freezing and thawing 
that do so much injury, as then the plants 
can be pulled up intact just before severe 
frosts set in and he laid into hollow trenches, 
just burying the bulbs with soil and covering 
with strawy litter. They will keep in good 
condition in that way for a long time. A few 
roots should, however, be stored away in some 
cool place to be at hand in very bad weather. 

Grubs in Carrots (A. M. .If J..—Your Carrots 
have been attacked by the grubs of the 
Carrot-fly (Psila rosre), a small black fly about 
a quarter of an inch long and measuring 
about half an inch across the wings. It ap¬ 
pears in the spring and lays its eggs in the 
Carrots just, below the surface of the ground. | 
There are two or three broods during the i 
summer. If the flies are noticed on or about \ 
the Carrots the latter should he sprayed with ' 
paraffin emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine j 
cinder-ashes, or sawdust should be soaked in 
paraffin and strewed between the drills with a 
view to keeping the flies away. Everything 
possible should be done to prevent the soil 
round the roots being disturbed so that the 
less the Carrots have to be thinned the better. 
The presence of the grubs is usually shown by 
the foliage turning yellow, and when this is 
noticed the roots should be examined, and 
those which are found to be attacked should 
be carefully removed, so as not to break them 
or leave any grubs in the soil, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basic slag for lawns (F. C .).—The best time 
to apply basic slag is in the autumn, as, being 
very slow in action, its good effects will not 
be noticeable till next summer. If your lawn 
is very weak, you may use a dressing of 5 lb. 
per square rod, giving in the spring a dressing 


of nitrate of eoda at the rate of 3 lb. per 
Bquare rod. It is much better to give one 
good dressing than to give the same quantity 
in small doses at intervals. 

8H0BT BEPEXBB. 

Edward 8. Bolton .—There is no need for 
alarm. We can find no traces of any insect 

pests on the Apple shoots you send us.- 

Walter Chapman .—The following Violets 
should answer your purpose:—Admiral 
Avellan, La France, or Princess of Wales—all 
single varieties. 

BAKES OF PXtABTS ABD FBUXT8. 

Barnes of fruits.—H. E. J .—Pears : 1, Beurr6 
Clairgeau ; 2, Beurr6 Boeo. Apples : 3, Ribs ton ; 

4, Clay gate Pearmain.-B.—Apples : 1, Cox’s 

Orange; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Alfriston; 

4, Blenheim.-M. J. T. —Apples : 1, French 

Crab; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Blenheim; 4, King 

of the Pippins.- H. H. —Apples: 1, Mbre de 

; Menage; 2, Norfolk Beefing; 3, Five Crowned 

Pippin; 4, Alfriston.- G . E. M. —Apples: 1, 

Eckiinville Seedling; 2, Warner's King; 3, 

I Tower of Glamie; 4, Northern Greening.- 

i E. B. —Pears: 1, Doyenne du Comice; 2, Beurr6 

Diel; 3, Beurr6 Ranoe; 4, Catillac.-W. B. — 

Pears: 1, Glou Moroeau; 2, Josephine ae 

Malines; 3, Marie Louise; 4, Beurr6 Bose.-- 

E. H. —Pears: 1, Vicar of Winkfleld; 2, Marie 
Louise. Apples: 3, Alfriston; 4, Claygate 

Pearmain.- Chas. Louch .—Judging from the 

shrivelled specimen you send us, your Apple 

is Downton Pippin.- A. Keyworth. —A-small 

fruit of Scarlet Nonpareil.- A. Donovan .— 

Apple: London or Five Crowned Pippin.- 

C. Dyer. —Specimens insufficient.- H. II. E.— 

Three Pears, two without numbers. The 
larger of the two is, we think, Rouse Lench. 
The smaller or pale-yellow, pyriform-shaped 
fruit is Prince Albert. No. 3, Autumn Nelis. 

- Wm. Paton .—Your Apples are as follows : 

1, Cambusnethan Pippin; 2, Galloway Pippin; 

3, Grey Leadington.- Gilian .—We regret 

being unable to identify the Apples sent. All 
three varieties bear a strong resemblance to 
Cider Apples, if they are not so. No. 1 favours 
Sam's Crab, but is of a different flavour.— 
Mrs. Eenry Barber .—Apple Allington Pippin. 

OBITUARY. 

Fred Burn, head gardener to Sir Samuel 
Fa ire, Glenfield Frith Hall, near 
Leicester, for eighteen years. Died 
Thursday, November 18, aged forty-nine, 
after seven months’ illness. 
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New Illustrated Catalogue 

Now Ready—Post Free. 

Made in welUeasoned, CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

tongued, and grooved 
boards, with 2in. lights, 
painted and glazed 21oz. . 
glass, 1-light frames, 4ft. by 
3ft., 18s.; 6ft. by 4ft., 30s.;• 

3-light frames, 6ft. by 4ft., 

32s. 6d.; 8ft. by 6ft., 50s. ; 

3- light, 12ft. by 6ft.. 70s.;, 

4- light, 16ft by 6ft, 90s.; 5-Wght, 20ft by 6ft, £5 12s. 6d. 

“ INVINCIBLE " HOT- 
WATER APPARATUS. 

Cheapest in existence. Last 
all night without attention. Suc¬ 
cess guaranteed. No sunk stoke¬ 
hole or brick setting required. 
To heat house 7ft by 5ft., £3 3s.; 
9ft. by 6ft., £3 7s. 6d.; 10ft. by 
7ft, £3 15s. ; 12ft by 8ft, £4; 
15ft. by 9ft.. £4 17s. 6d.i 20ft 
by 10ft.. £6; 25ft. by 10ft., £7. 


PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry, or as 
Cycle Houses, Workshops, Dark 
Rooms, Tool and Potting Sheds. 

, 6ft. by 4ft, £2 2s. ; 7ft by 5ft, 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 9ft. by 6ft. £3 15s.; 
10ft. by 7ft., £4 IQs.; 12ft. by 8ft. 
£5 


PORTABLE 

GREENHOUSES. 

Substantially constructed 
in sections, complete with 
door, ventilator, stages, 21oz. 
gloss. Any handyman can tlx. 





7ft. by 5ft. £4 2 

9ft. by 6ft. 5 12 

10ft. by 7ft. 7 2 

12ft. by 8ft. 7 17 

15ft. by 9ft. 10 12 



IRON BUILDINGS. ^ 
from £9 15s. 

Cottages, Bungalows, 

Schools, Mission Rooms, 

Workshops, Stables, 

Churches, Chapels, Garages, 
etc. Plans and quotations T; 
free. zi 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Also alterations of and additions to existing Houses and 
Heating Apparatus, Post Free. 

W. COOPER, Ltd., 

743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prioes for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21oz. Boxes. 

8 x 6in. 

9 x 7 in. .. . 

10 ami 11 x 8 in. 

12. 13, 14. 15j< Sin. 

11. 12, 13, 14 x 9 in. 

12. 13, 14 x lOin. 

13 x 11 in. .. 

16,18, 20 x 10 In. 

16, 18, 20x11 in. 

12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 20, 22, 24 x 12 in. 

16, 17. 18, 20 x 13 in. 

16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. 

20, 22, 24 x 15 in. 

18, 20, 22. 24 x 16in. 

20, 22. 24 x 18 in. 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—lcwt.. 8 
2 6: 141tm V6. 

“ “ 6 and 10 6 each. 

each. 

colour, in 7 lb. lever 

tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GREENHOUSE SASH BARS. 

Ix2in. li x 2in. I}x2}in. I|x2in. 11 x 2Ain. I}x2}in. 

6- 7 6 8 6 9- 9 6 10 6 

In random stock lengths, 9 to 16 ft.; cut to length, 
10 per cent, extra. 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 per 1 gross. 

F. & T. ROSS, X*td', 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


100 sq.ft. 200 sq.ft 

21- 38- 

. 22- 

39 6 

23 6 

43 6 

24 - 

44- 

. 25 - 

45- 

26- 

46- 

27- 

47- 

! | 27 6 .. 

496 

;} 28'6 . 

516 

} 29 6 .. 

53 - 

31/- .. 

56- 

• ; icwt.,43; 

Jcwt., 


i ESTABLISHED 1843. , 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai C« U» r9 Queen Victoria S* London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morniug for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


' simple: and inexplnsive. 

Heating apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should wnte 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical ana efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


ti 


HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 


The most durable heater made. A genuine .fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Bums 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “ How shall I heat my Greenhouse?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON.. 


To show the variety of styles 

We illustrate another type of our Greenhouse Glass Cutters. The hardwood 
handle is especially easy on the hand. The wheels are steel, hand-honed and 
sealed in airtight chambers 

Red Devil” Glass Cutter 

Their users “girdle the globe." You’ll see why when you try 
them. Then you’ll wish you had started to use them sooner. 
They save glass, money, labor and trouble. 

Special Introductory Offer. 

To make readers of “ Gardening ” acquainted with the “ Red 
Devil ” Glass Cutter No. 5, we have “ dedicated ” a special 
lot. While it lasts we ll mail yon a sample of the type illus¬ 
trated for lOd. (stamps accepted). Booklet free. 

190-192, Chambers Street, 
New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 



Smith & Hemenway Co.Inc., 



HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS Sr HEATING ENGINEERS 

LOUGH BOROUGH • LEICESTERSHIRE 
London Off,c. . 122 VICTORIA ST S W 


r' GET A 

bMARl 


__ to bo ri^hL 92- 

pa>re List of roundly constructed GreenhouacB, Frames, 
and all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 

A- SMART. Empire Works. Mile Eud, Glasgow. 


HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

U able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. London. W.C. _ 

fIREMATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N.W., 

^ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324. Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
*'Crematorium, London.” Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson at 
the Office, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Loudon. W.6 — 
December 4, 1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


Copyright It egisirred. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete see- 
tinn best quality 
Red Deal (not in- 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
ioiuted on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 4 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yearb. 


Strong 

Floor. 

6 /- 

9- 

13- 

16- 

21 - 

25 


Size 12 inches by 9^ inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/6; 
25 for 3f[ 50 for 5 6:100 for 10/- 

All pod free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 

Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. C. 


BEAUTIFUL 

COLOUREfl PLATES flF FLOWERS 

FOR 

SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


oucfhboroudh 
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3IOOO IN USE 

LISTS ON APPLICATION 


Tfte pioneer of cheap, simple And effective 
heating tor small Greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from a ° 4 o The immense sale 
of this boiler, and Its numerous imitations 
4r^UTC^besM[estiimor\v^fitsimdciuhtci^uc^e^& 
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CJUTTON S SEEDS at the Panama Pacifio 

^ Exposition, San Francisco, Feb. 20—Dec. 4, 1915, re¬ 
ceived the following important Awards Medal of Honour 
for Garden Flowering Annuals ; Gold Medal for Collection 
of Heeds, etc. ; Gold Medal for Sutton's Intermediate 
Antirrhinum ; and other honours. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Th* Office, of “ GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.O., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


War. Order now from-KELWAY k SON, Retail Plant 
Depa rtment. Langport, Somerset. _ 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

L Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz u carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN PER 8LUY8, Guernsey. 

DOSE TREES.—Standards, Bush & Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. Hardy 
Plants and Fruit Trees. Descriptive Priced List, with hints 
on cultivation and testimonials, free.—FRANK E. D. 
HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bearated, near Maidstone. 

pRUIT-TREES.—Fruit-bearing specimens 

L may be selected for autumn delivery. Call or write for 
directions to the nursery without delay. Catalogues, testi- 
monials. —WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

GORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true to 

name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock ; well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes and prices from 
—WILL TAYLER. Hampton. Middlesex. _ 

LOCK GARDEN PLANTS.—Where and in 

L* What Soils to Plant Them. A Catalogue detailing the 
characteristics and individual needs of Buch plants, with 
List of Border Perennials, etc. Post free on application.— 
Q. R. PHIPPS. F.R.H.S., Alpine Nursery. Bamhain, Bognor. 

NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY recommend 

■L" Collections a 


CJUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

Reading. __ 


LUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

•*-' BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will he sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


■DARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

Spring-flowering Bulbs.—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi, Irises, eta : also a few surplus Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Alpines, etc. All in best 
<l«»l>ty at very low prices. Clearance Lilts on application. 
—BARR k SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 


PATHS CARNATIONS, ROSES, and 

Pmonies.— New Illustrated Catalogue containing full 
cultural notes of the best newand standard varieties, is now 
ready and will be sent post free on application.—(Dept. B), 
R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. _ 


ing-street. Covent Garden. 


TJOBBIE’S SCOTCH-GROWN ROSES. 

Unsuros 


Unsurpassed plants. Tempting offers made in Cata- 
b; free if Gardvnino Illustrated is mentioned.— 
1BIE k CO., Rose Growers, Edinburgh._ 


TTING’S ACRE GOLD MEDAL FRUIT 

■LL Trees.—For all suitable localities and situations. De¬ 
scriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, containing most reliable 
information, free on application. Our two and three years 
old trees have this season been literally covered with fine, 
luscious froit. Over 60 acres to select from.—KING'S ACRE 
NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford._ 


THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal InternaL Exhib . 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisbume, Woking. 

WALLACE, Colchester.—Choice Flowering 

* * Shrubs. Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, with notes on 
some new Chinese Primulas and Meconopsis by George 
Forrest. New Lists poet free on application._ 


tUIT-TREES.—Pyramid Apples, 4 years, 

Cox’s Orange, James Grieve, Lady Sudeley, Bramley 
Uing, Ecklinville, Ben’s Red, and many others, Is. 3d. 
i; 12s. dozen. List free. Seed May Queen Potatoes, 
d. cwt—W. HORNE & SON8, Cliffe, Rochester. 


GHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.- 

^ Our new Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties, includini 
novelties for 1916. is now ready, post free.—J. W. COLE S 
HON. The Nurseries. Peterborough._ 


5 finO RAMBLER ROSES, suitable for 

jUUU arches, poles, walls, pergolas, eta, Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, Lady Gay, white D. Perkins, and extra strong 3-year- 
old trees, from 6 to 10 ft. high, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 13 for 4s. 6d.; 25 
for 8e. 6d. ; free on rail.—3. Q. LEIGH. Broughton, Hants 


* ’ Collections as per my free List, page 20, from 5e. doz., 
carriage paid. Money back terms always. 21 years' adver¬ 
tiser. Each Collection a money saver. — MORRIS'S (21). 
226, Bristoi-street, Birmingham. _ 


LOSES, CHOICE SHRUBS, Rare Alpine 

and Herbaceous Plants.—Best varieties. Large stocks. 
Descriptive Catalogues free. Inspection invited.—JOHN 
WATERER, 80NS, k CRISP. Limited. Bagshot, Surrey. 


“ LULB BARGAINS.”—Very special clear- 

LJ ance. Just issued, post free. Highest quality, keen 
prices.—MORRIS'8 (Dept. 21), 225, Bristol-et, Birmingham. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'J Flowering and ”— *-" ~ 


90 OnO delphinium hybridum.— 

AlV/jUUU My plants are equal to plantacosting from 
Is. to 5s. each, as they are grown from a grand collection of 
named sorts. 6 2-year-old plants. Is. 4d.; 12 for 2s. 6d. ; 25 
for 48. 6d., free — G..8. LEIGH, Broughton. Hants._ 


■ROCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

L« and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.8., Fox Hill. Keston, Kent._ 


'J Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing aU the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price lit-; post free, 
12 6,—PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London.W.C. 

OUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. —Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. _ 


1ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 

* 5a., free; 6 Osmunda regalia, 3s.; 12 rockory Ferns, 3s. 

-P. B. O'KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 


HWN-ROOT RAMBLER ROSES.—Extra 

” strong, many-shooted plants, in over 30 leading sorts. 
Purchaser s selection, at the low price of 3s. 6d. for 6, 6s. 6d. 
for 12, packed free.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton 


PLANT NOW.—Dormant roots. Tropteolum 

■I* speciosum, 12 strong roots. Is. 4d., free, with cultural 
directions.—HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 


for 12. pacl 
Coldfield. 


OKO Onn HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

CX nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata- 

logue.—JONES. Churchfleld Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

L Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. kc., ordireot by post from the MANAGER, 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

"* Lawrence-road. South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, eta Catalogue gratis. _ 


iPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care¬ 
fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
—TERRY LEE, 16. Mordcn-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 


CREMATION atGOLDER’S GREEN,N.W., 

LJ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
buriaL Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium, London.” Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


GARDEN FURNITURE DIRECT FROM 

U Makers.—Pergolas, Trellis, Arches, Fences, in prepared 
and rustic woods. Original designs and best make. Illus¬ 
trated Lists free —WALTERS & CO., Amberley Works, 
Croydon, Surrey. ’Phone 1646. _ 

■RUSTIC POLES for PERGOLAS, Arches, 

L« Fences.—English Oak, just cut and in perfect condi¬ 
tion, 11 ft., 9d.; 12 ft.. 10d.; 14 ft., Is. All 2-24 in. diam. 
Chestnut Poles, smooth and tenacious bark, 13-14 ft. long, 
3-4 in. diam., lid. each; 12 ft. by 2| in. diam , 9d. each. Free 
designs Arches, Pergolas, Porches, eta—WALTERS & CO., 


63, Lincoln's Inn Fiel d s, London. 


PLOWER POTS.—10 8*in., 10 7in„ 20 6in., 

-I- 20 5in., 30 3|in., 20 2|in., packed free in crate (return¬ 

able), 7/6. Illustrated List of all kinds of Pots, Pans, kc ., free. 
—THOS. JEAVON8, Silver Street Potteries, Brlerley Hill. 

TURFS FOR SALE, free from weed, 8s. 

J- per rod on rail; also Loam, 6s. per load on rail.— 
LYNE, Hurst Wickham. Hassocks. _ 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12a. fid. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times.— PUB USHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 

GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

yj Gardeners declare after twenty years’ experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushes. 1-lb. tin. Is.; 
28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 gallons of Wash. 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus re¬ 
quired ; burns on the floor of the greenhouse. In packets, 
each, 6d., Is., 2s., and 3s. fid. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. In bottles, 8d., Is. 2d., 2s.; In tins, 3s. fid., 5s., 
and 10s. XL ALL Insecticide B, non-poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. In bottles, fid., Is., Is. 6d. ; 
in tins, 2s. 6d., 4s. and 7s. 6d. XL ALL Wirewonn and 
Grub Killer. Kills all soil insects. In tins, fid., Is., and 2s.; 
in bags, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d. p 6s., and 9a. 6d. XL ALL Tomato 
Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, eta Don't forget to 
ask your Nurseryman or Seedsman for my small pink List. 
—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High- 
street, London, 8.E. 


TTOP MANURE is the best Substitute for 

LL stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results. Sample 4 cwt. sent on receipt of P.O. Is. 6d.; 
1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., 3s. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6s. 6d.— MASKELLS, Ltd., 


Stratford'-road, Plaistow, E. 


P R ROCK GARDENS, CASCADES, &c. : 

Orowdundale red, also grey and brown Boulder Stones. 
For Forecourts, Footpaths, &a ; Natural shapelesx, also 
squared Flagging. For Terraces. Loggia, Ac.; Balusters, 
Rustic or Moulded Steps.-JOHN F. SHACKLETON k 
- ' Established I860. 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— a cloth- 

LL bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home.** Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in doth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


SON, Goole. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS. 

ajL Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. 


—— Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden/’ 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


"DSPALTERS FOR FRUIT TREES, Wall 

Ll Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 153a. Also Kennel Railing and Poultry 
Fencing. Ask for separate Lists.—BOULTON k PAUL, 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

■LL your Boots with Price’s Gisburstine, os used by our 
troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, 8.W._ 


Y ORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic Work, 
Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. Sawn Stone a Speciality. 
—GEO. VINT k BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford. 

GARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

vT solid ends, rounded edges, 14cwta., 25s. 6d.; 2 cwts., 28s.; 
24cwts., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. 6d.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid. 
ListB free.—J. C. ATTWOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 


G REENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

vT Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 11s. 
per gall. "Plastine." supersedes Putty, 16e. per cwt. Full 

E rticulars from—W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Work* 
■ttersea. Agents throughout -he country. 
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Choice Named Lilacs. 


MESSRS. PAUL & SON (CHESHUNT), 

LIMITED, invite orders for the above, of 
which they have probably the most complete 
collection in the kingdom. 

Good bushes, 2-3 years, set with flower buds, 

2J-3 ft.18/- per doz. 

Strong ditto, 3, 4 and 5 ft. ... 30/- „ „ 

Standards . 3/6 and 5/- each. 

Special descriptive List Post Free on application. 

Their collection of THORNS, species and 
varieties is very large, and can be furnished 
in strong healthy plants. 

PAUL & SON (CHESHUNT^ LIMITED, 

The OM Nurseries, OHE8HUNT. 


IN ALL VERY BEST KINDS, strong plants, all car¬ 
riage paid for cash. 12 choice Standard Rosea, 15s.; 12 vigor¬ 
ous Half Standard Roses, 12a. ; Weeping Standard Roses, 
3 to 4 ft.. Is. 6d. to 2s. each; 4 to 6ft., 2s. 6d. to 3e. 6d.,strong; 
25 beat Bush Roses, 10s. 6d.; 12 choice Perpetuals, 5s. 6d. ; 
12 grand Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, 8s. to 9s.; 6 best assorted 
Rambler Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 Crimson Ramblers or D. Perkins, 
best pink, 3s.; 6 Evergreen running Roses, 2s. 6d.; 6 Dwarf 
Polynntha Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 best China and Monthly Roses, 
3s.; 25 Bush Roses, best sorts, unnamed, 7s.; 20 strong Ram¬ 
blers and Wichuraiana Roses, unnamed, 7s. Large stock of 
all beat Fruit Trees, Bush Fruits, etc., Evergreen and Flower¬ 
ing Shrubs, cheap. Best Evergreen Privet, 2 to 3 ft., 6s. to 
8s. 100; 3 to 5 ft., 8s. to 10s. 100. Btlbs, seeds, etc. Cata¬ 
logue and cheap Lists free. " How to Grow Roses,” free, 4d. 
Established over 50 years. 

JAMES WALTERS, Mt. Radford Nurs., Exeter. 



BARGAIN LISTS ■■ 

Of Bulbs* Roses, 

Rock and Hardy Plants, 
Fruit Trees, 

Seeds ft Seed Potatoes, etc. 

POST FREE. 

AMBROSE LICHT0N, 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO 8UIT 
ALL 

BUYERS 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o’clock at 

PROTHEROE& MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 ft 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalogues on application. 



BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dnr always. 

Men’s Coats, 8 6; Children’s, 7/8; 
Ladies’, 17/6; Sou’weaters, 16; 
Long Leggings. 2'9 and upwards. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. . 

Illustrated List Post Free. 
Send a p.c. for this Art Booklet 
of " Weather Comfort” to— 
BARBOUR’S, LTD., 

65. Bea con Build’gs, South Shields. 
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SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

—Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 each, 4 sorts, 2s., free. 
ENGL ISH rRI.S, 2s. 61. 100. SPANISH IRIS. 6d. 100. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER for CHRISTMAS. 

Ardisias, Begonias, Bouvardias, Cyclamen, Ericas, 
Euphorbias, Liliums, Poinsettias, Primulas, Solanums. — 
ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. Cyclamen, 9a. per dozen. 


«THB APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
ohapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 
PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Times. —PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoin’Blnn Fields. Lo ndon. W.C. 


San keys^g”** pots 

M Che BEST and Cheapest*. 

.Mate quantity af each *li« required and have “carriage paid " 
quotation ("carriage” frequently amount, lo half value «>1 
goods), or write for Price l.l«t, free. 


RICHARD SAN KEY' & SON , LTP, 

fiulwcll PoHeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


Digitized b 1 


■V Google 


CANTS 

CHAMPION 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 

25 Strong Bush Roses, 12s. Od. 

». 

100 ,, ,, „ 

The best that money can buy. 


FBAHK GANT A CO., 

BRAI8WICK ROSE CARDEN8 (Dept E), 

COLCHESTER. 

Telegrams: “Frank Cant, Colchester.” 
Telephone No. 182. 


ft-. CS-- OLOOHHS, 

Cheapest and best for forcing early vegetables, 

Clips only, 9d. doz.; 3 doz., 2s., free. \ 

GLASS, Special.—100 ft. box, 4s.; 21 oz , 9x7, 20s. ; ' 
12x10, 25s.—SMITH, 117. Ot. Hampton Street, Birm ingham. 

AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S I 
PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
Good terms.—ELLISON, 43. West Bromwich. EBtb. 1890. 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 

at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L™. 

BARN HAM, SUSSEX. 


LAXTONS 

BEDFORD 

FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 

CATALOGUE & CULTURAL 
HINTS GRATIS 


PLANTING SEASON. 


Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BULBS for planting and potting. 

ROSES in all forms. 

FRUIT TRE ES, exceptionally fine. 

HA RDY TREES, largo collections. 
HE R B AC EOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogues 
on application stating articles required. 

Wl. NHH S 50N, WfLTIIM CHOSi.lTH 


The Offices Of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where sill Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, And Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


BULBS 

GREAT FINAL CLEARANCE. 

4 Large Hyacinth*. 16 Scarlet Wind, 
flowers given free with 2s. Orders* 


36 Crocus, blue .. 3d 95 Tulips, sgL mixed.. 
36 „ white, striped 20 „ dbL mixed .. 

30 , gXntyelL I! 3d 

30 Anemones, scarlet 3d 
30 Grape Hyacinths .. 3d 
30 Scilla sibirioa .. 3d 
30 Bluebells 
30 8nowdrops 


8 Hyacinths, mixed.. 3d 30 
6 „ red, white, blue 3d|30 


2 „ giant flowered 3d 
30 Ixias, mixed .. 3d 
50 Iris, Spanish .. 3d 
30 Ranunculus.. .. 3d 

30 Star Bethlehem .. 3d 
20 Tulips, Artus, sc’rl’t 3d 
20 „ Canary Bird .. 3d 
20 „ Cottage Maid.. 3d 
20 „ Crimson King.. 3d 
20 ,, rainbow colours 3d 
20 „ Thos. Moore .. 3d 
20 „ Keizerskroon .. 3d 
20 ,, Xmmaculde, wh. 3d 
20 „ Parrot .. .. 3d 

15 „ Darwin, mixed 3d 
15 „ May - flowering 3d 


100 „ dbL & sgL mxd. 
20 „ dbL Scarlet 
20 „ dbL white 
20 ,, dbL orange 
. _ , 25 Daffodils, soented.. 
3d ] 30 Narcissus Stella .. 
30 „ Mrs. Lsingtry.. 
Pheasant’s-eye 
priuoepa 


SirWatkfti *! 
Victoria 
Golden Spur .. 
double Daffs. .. 
... ,, Horsfieldi 
25 above, all mixed .. 
2 Lillum candidum .. 
2 Madonna Lilies 
2 Annunciation Lilies 
12 Gladioli Bride 
2 Virgin's Lily 
6 Lily of Valley 
100 Rainbow Tulips .. 


GREAT HYACINTH CLEARANCE. 

BEDDING BULBS, 6 to 9 inches round, fed, white 
blue, pink, yellow, 12, Is. 6<L Smaller, 6d. dozen. All 
grand flowering bulbs. 10s. 100. 

GIGANTIC TULIP CLEARANCE. 

1/3 50 SINGLES ft DOUBLES. 1/3 

Singles: Crimson King, Cottage Maid, White Swan, 
Canary Bird, Thomas Moore. Doubles: Rubra maxima, 
Murillo, La Condeur, Orange Prince. Prince Austria. 
10 of each, named, in separate bags (100), free on rail. 
Is. 3d.; or 100 of any variety, Is. 3d. 

25 HYACINTHS, WAR COLOURS, lb 

5 Blue, 5 white, 5 pink, 5 red, 5 yellow; nice for pots, 
bowls, and borders. Flowering bulbs, named, in sepa¬ 
rate bags. Is.; 100,3s. 9d.; 200, 7s.; 500, 16s. 

200 FLOWERING BULBS, lb 

6 Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Daffs., Jonquils, eta, in 
all 15 varieties. 2 lots, Is. 9d. Will make a fine show in 
the spring. 

100 LOVELY SCENTED DAFFODILS. lb 

flir Watkin, Emperor, Emuress, Double Daffs., Golden 
8pur, Barri, etc., eta 12 varieties, Is. 100; 7s. 6<t 1000. 

100 BROMPTON STOCKS. V- 

20 Empress Elizabeth (red), 20 White Niece, 20 Prim¬ 
rose, 20 Peach Bloom, 20 Blue Gem. All hardy grown 
stuff, 100, Is. 

100 WALLFLOWER PLANTS. 11- 
20 DOUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS. 

20 Dark Blood-red, 20 Ruby Gem, 20 Primrose, 20 
Golden King, 20 Vesuvius (new). 100 Plants & bulbs, Is. 


New Gold Medal Roses. 


On English Brier. True to name. 


Red Letterday.. 
Colleen 

Iona Herdman.. 
Augustus Hartman 
Louis Cath. Breslau 
George Dickson 
Willomere ' .. 

Old Gold.. 

King George V. 
British Queen .. 
His Majesty 
Alice St 


Lady I 


e Stanley 


Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
xt- Lady Mary Ward 

If- Cissie Easlea. 

1/- Mrs. R. D. McLure .. 
6d Lyon Rose 
6d Rayon d’Or 
6d Dora Von Lets.. 

8d Mme. Ed. Harriot 
6d Queen Mary 
6d Chateau Clos Vougeot 
* J Duchess Wellington .. 


4d 


Juliet .4d 


12 LOVELY SCENTED ROSES. 3 6. 

11 on English Brier. Mme. E. Harriot, Mme. Rarary, 
J. L. Mock, Richmond, C. Testout, K. A. Victoria, 
Mme. Chatenay, G. Dickson, Mrs. J. Laing, White 
Killamey, U. Brunner, Snow Queen. Strong trees, up 
to 3 ft. high, well packed, 3 lots, 10s. 

3 GIGANTIC RAMBLERS. 2'- 

joots 10 to 12 ft. long. Splendid 2-year-old trees, 
with many shoots. 1 Crimson Rambler. 1 Shower Gold, 
1 American Pillar. Packed free, 6 for 3s. 6d. 

6 GEM STANDARD ROSES, 36. 

All named. Mrs. J. L&lng, J. Mock, Gloire de Dijon, 
U. Brunner, C. Testout, King George, etc. 

6 to 7 feet Cordon Apples, Fean, Plums, 
Cherries, all leading kinds, heavy croppers, Is. each. 
5.000 Bush and Pyramid Apples. Pears, 

Plums, Cherries, all best Borts, 50 kinds, la. each; 6, 5s. 
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Doz. 


10,000 GIANT 
HYACINTHS, 

As large as a cricket 
ball. 

10 varieties, 3d. each. I 


W. H. CLARKE, 

29, Royal Hampton Nurseries, 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Afapanthua m a border i 
plant, the .. 741 ! 

Apple Cox's Orange Pip¬ 
pin .. . .. 748 

Apples and manufactured 

migar.748 

Apples, imported: un- 
larouraldeprospects 745 , 
Artichokes, Globe .. 744 
Asparagus bed, manur¬ 
ing an.744 

Aspidistra leaves turn¬ 
ing yellow .. .. 747 

Aster grnndi floras .. 742 
Begonia Rex in winter 756 
Bindweed .the blue .. 741 
Cabbage Dawkins' Ex- 

oelsior.744 

Oannaa, treatment of .. 756 


Celery, the uses of .. 748 
Chrysanthemum Ceddie 

Mason.741 

Chrysanthemum notes 751 
Chrysanthemums, 

green .742 

Chrysanthemums, mar¬ 
ket .742 

Chrysanthemums, Pom¬ 
pon, the early and 
semi-early .. 751 

Chrysanthemums, single 742 
Cool houses, work in .. 748 
CotoneasU-r frigida 742 

Cranesbill, foliage of the 

Il>erian.741 

Crassula laetea .. .. 756 

Cypress, the Yellow .. 713 
Daphne rupextri s .. 747 


INDEX. 

J’STRA TTOVS Tf, ITALICS. 


Euphorbia jacquiniie- 

flora .742 

Felicia abysslnica .. 750 
Flowers, hardy, among 

(he .749 

Fruit- trees, cordon .. 745 
Fruit-trees, cordon, for 
amateurs .. 746 

Galtonia candicans in 
the north .. .. 742 

Garden, a forest range, 
in Sussex, notes on .. 750 
Garden food .. .. 743 

Carden, permanence in 

the .750 

Garrya elliptica in Scot¬ 
land .742 

Gooseberry - caterpillar, 
the .756 


Heliotropes for covering 

walls .748 

Hippeastrum reticula- 

tum .747 

Iresines damping .. 756 
Iris retieulot j cyanea .. 751 
Lackey-moth, the 750 

I .awns, basic slag for .. 756 
Linaria vulgaris Peloria 751 

Manure.756 

Mulberry-tree, pruning a 756 
Pampas Grass, the Sun- 
iiingdale Silver.. .. 749 

Papaver orientate Jenny 

Mawson.751 

Parsnips, large .. .. 744 

Peaches and Nectar¬ 
ines .746 

Pear Doycnut de Mermle 745 


Pears, the origin of the 

best . 

Philadelphus Delamyi.. 
Physalis Franchetti .. 
Plants, the English 
names of 
Potato disease .. 
Pyrethnuns 

Quince as a decorative 

tree, the. 

Romneya, caterpillar 
destroying 

Rose, Christmas, in a tub 
Russelia Juncea 
Salads, winter .. 
Saxtfraga Burseriana 
multiflora 

Sofcizosiylis coccinea .. 
Shrubs for forcing 


746 

743 

741 

741 

752 

750 


753 

748 

744 

747 
742 | 

748 ! 


Strawberries, pot, stor¬ 
ing .745 

Tillnndsia Linden! .. 747 

Tomatoes, black stripe 

on.744 

Tree-Carnations, grow¬ 
ing .756 

Trees and shrubs certifi¬ 
cated in 1915 .. ..743 
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THE ENGLISH NAMES OF PLANTS. 
Mr. Murray Hornibrook, In The Garden, 
writes on English names for plants, and 
does his best to belittle the use of English 
names. He picks out the most vulgar and 
stupid ones, and holds them up as char¬ 
acteristic examples, while he omits such 
beautiful ones as Primrose, Shamrock 
Pea, and many others equally good. 

It most be borne in mind that very large 
numbers of the plants we cultivate in our 
gardens oome from abroad—Holland, 
Japan, Switzerland, and nearly all moun¬ 
tainous oountries supply us—and if we 
know the botanical names of our plants, 
our path is smooth, as the botanical names 
are the same in every country. It is use¬ 
less for the Anglophiles to cumber us 
with hundreds of newly manufactured 
** English ” names for the sake of preserv¬ 
ing the few “ good old ” ones (which, by 
the way, include such charming names as 
Bugwort, Loueewort, Liver-wort, Pilewort, 
and Fleabane!), when it is quite clear that 
we must know the botanical names as well. 

Mr. Hornibrook is not quite correct in 
what he says about botanical names of 
plants being the same in all countries, be¬ 
cause it is not unusual to find botanists of 
other countries changing the name of a 
genus. Whether this be so or not, it Is 
easy if we write to a foreign country for 
a plant to give the botanical name. He is 
a good grower of Saxifrages, and may 
know that Mr. Ruskin gave a beautiful 
English name to these plants, and one 
which he would do well to make use of. 
If all the botanists in England had the 
same ideas as Mr. Hornibrook they would 
never succeed in persuading English¬ 
women, children, or even mere man, to 
speak of things In the garden by Latin 
names. It is wrong, needless, and not 
even scientific. 

Names are artificial additions made 
to living things, and there > is no 
reason why they should not be as ex¬ 
pressive and right in all ways in English 
as in any other tongue. Take, for 
example, the Connemara Heath. Linnaeus 
•classed it among the Heaths, and rightly; 
but since his time the name has been 
■changed so often that one will not find its 
■old name in any botanical list. There is 
no name for it so good or expressive as 
this of Connemara Heath. 

If Mr. Hornibrook objects to the name 
Irish Mossy Rockfoil for an Irish 
mountain plant, familiar in almost every 
garden, by the same reasoning he 
would make ns use Latin names for the 
Oak, Beech, Ash, Willow, Holly, -and Ivy. 
Let it be borne in mind that these names 
were in use ages before the Linmean Latin 
names were thought of. Therefore, they 


are in any human reason a part of our 
knowledge, and their use is the true 
si>eech for our tongue. If we want plants 
from abroad we follow the foreign list, 
and where need be we use the Latin name. 

_ W. R. 

NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

The 8ummer Cypress (Kochia trieo- 
phylla).—In Clydebank Public Park dur¬ 
ing the autumn, a large bed of K. trico- 
phylla was very beautiful, and at the 
time of my visit, early in September, the 
plants, almost 3 feet in-height, were taking 
on their ruddy autumn tints.— Kirk. 

Veronica Bidwilli Mlee Wlllmott’s 
variety.— Miss Willmott’s variety of 
Veronica Bidwilli is a decided advance on 
the chaining typical one as we have 
known it for years. The flowers are 
larger and of more attractive colouration, 
while the habit is all that can be desired 
in such a graceful little Speedwell. It 
would be Interesting to know its origin.— 
S. A. 

Foliage of the Iberian Cranesbill.— The 

effect of Geranium ibericum in Novem¬ 
ber is very ^ood, the leaves a wonderful 
series of bronze hues, veined with green, 
yellow fringed with red. Some have half- 
a-dozen hues in a single leaf. They are 
attractive in the room. It is grown In 
the wild garden and in borders, and is 
worth having for its foliage alone. The 
stems, too, are finely coloured.—W. 

The Quince as a decorative tree.— There 
are few fruit-trees that so well merit 
planting for decoration as the Quince. The 
habit of the tree is drooping, the growths 
coming quite to the ground. When in full 
bloom the heads are beautiful objects, and 
when the fruits are ripening they help 
then to make the tree very attractive. The 
fruits will also hang for a long time after 
colouring unharmed. There are several 
varieties, but the old favourite Pear- 
shaped seems to be the best. 

The Agapanthus as a border plant.—A. 
Mooreantis has been grown at Warley as 
long ago as I can recollect, and It has 
never suffered even during the most 
rigorous winters. It will grow and bloom 
in any aspect, and its fine blue flowers are 
invaluable In the border. I also grow A. 
Weillighi in the open, and it has proved 
quite hardy. Its flowers, borne on very 
long stems, are quite distinct from any 
others of the genus. I also grow the 
little-known A. canlescens, which is a fine, 


distinct plant, and always attracts atten¬ 
tion growing between a 6 feet plant of 
Pieonia Delavayi and a Calla Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt.— E. Will mott. 

Physalis Franchetti.— Some people seem 
to have found a difficulty in growing this. 
In some cold soils and situations there 
might he a difficulty about it, but in most 
places where the soil is light it is easily 
grown. This Physalis, which is quite dis¬ 
tinct in colour from the older species, will 
be found very useful for winter decoration, 
and in most parts of our islands it will be 
found a hardy and easily-grown perennial. 

The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus).—As a garden or basket plant 
this deserves all said in its favour on 
page 718. It is not too hardy, however, 
and is of little use In the open in northern 
gardens. This is a pity. The flowers, as 
your note says, are of wonderful peri¬ 
winkle-blue. In gardens where it stands 
the winter it is a gem, and even where it 
requires protection or where young plants 
are raised annually and wintered under 
glass it is of the greatest value.— 
Ess. 

Chrysanthemum Ceddie Mason. — Ad¬ 
mirers of single Chrysanthemums who like 
a decided colour will find Ceddie Mason 
an acquisition. Of an excellent and tell¬ 
ing shade of bright crimson, the blooms, 
when disbudded; are of exhibition form 
and size, but they are much more useful 
when grown in natural sprays. Equally 
effective in daylight and under artificial 
light, the variety is a good all-round one, 
and, having grown it for a couple of 
seasons, it has caused me to waver in my 
allegiance to my favourite Sylvia Slade.— 
Kirk. 

Malformed Yews.— 44 W. McG.,” page 
095, should see a real old Yew, showing 
its noble stem, and then compare it with 
his Irish Yews, in form like big folded-up 
umbrellas. I doubt if the form of, Yew 
called by the name is two hundred years 
old. The shape Is a false one. I have 
put all mine on the fire-heap. Gardeners 
might well be taught that there is 
such a thing as natural beauty of form. 
It is, unhappily, not often seen in gardens 
owing to the presence of the barber 
gardener and his shears, wasting his 
time in ugliness. Near where I live the 
folded umbrella Yew is always in need of 
bandages. So are the ugly false forms of 
the Western Arbor-vitae, of which some 
have been sent ont from nurseries. A 
neighbour has used some straw ropes to 
brace his pudding-like Thuja up. I asked 
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him why. He said to preserve the form 
in case of snow! 1 never saw so comical 
a form in a garden before as the ugly 
pudding - shaped Thuja bandaged about 
with two straw ropes!—W. R. 

Green Chrysanthemums.— I notice that 
an attempt is again being made to popu¬ 
larise the so-called “green” Chrysanthe¬ 
mums—after the style of Mme. E. Roger. 
Surely there is plenty of attractive colours 
already without these freaks. They are 
even worse than the “hairy ” sorts, like 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, which caused a mild 
sensation for a time about twenty-five 
years ago, and then went into oblivion. 
The very name “ Chrysanthemum ” — 
golden-flower—is, in itself, sufficient to 
veto the admission of green among the 
favourites of winter.— Kirk. 

Euphorbia Jacquinlssflora. — This is 
among the most brilliant of stove-flowering 
shrubs, and at this season of the year its 
beautiful arching sprays of brilliant 
scarlet flowers in the exquisite setting of 
leaves create a quite unique effect. When 
used for decoration in a cut state care 
should be taken as each spray is severed 
from the parent plant to use One or other 
of the simple methods for preventing the 
exudation of the milk-like sap that flows 
so freely from members of this genus. 
One of the simplest is to thrust the stems 
as soon as they are cut into some fine and 
very dry silver sand. 

Garrya elliptica In Scotland. — A look 
round, the other day, showed that, by and 
bye, there will be a good display of the 
catkins of G. elliptica. Considering its 
ornamental character it seems strange that 
this shrub is not more frequently met 
with, but perhaps a mistaken idea as to 
its lack of hardiness is partly responsible. 
G. elliptica is here grown on a wall, but I 
fancy that it would succeed equally well 
as a bush, in which form I have seen it 
flourishing in Lanarkshire in soil and in 
an exposure which did not seem to be 
specially favourable. There are male and 
female forms of G. elliptica, the catkins 
oif the male being much more graceful than 
those of the female.—W. McG., Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Schlzostylls cocolnea.— This plant pro¬ 
vides an effective bit of colour in the green¬ 
house at the present time, and, apart from 
its decorative value in this structure, it is 
especially useful for cutting. Few things 
are of more easy culture, and the flowers, 
coming at the dullest season of the year, 
are welcome by reason of their brilliancy, 
while the length of stem renders them of 
still greater use when cut. The plant is 
rarely seen in good condition as a per¬ 
manent pot plant, but if the young pieces 
are planted separately in a moist rich soil 
in March a few inches apart they make 
capital plants for lifting and potting at 
the end of August. Six or eight pieces in 
a 6-inch pot make very serviceable plants 
for many purposes. 

Trees in autumn. — Many readers will 
agree with your note in the issue of 
November 27th, p. 714, but I hope few are 
laid up in bed as I am, and therefore free 
to write to you on the subject. I have no 
really American trees in my garden, but I 
planted a few home-grown ones, and the 
result is as follows:—Background a 
Heather-clad hill topped by a wood of 
Pines and Larches, with a Holly hedge. 
An unseemly corner has been filled up by 
a Douglas Pine and some Birches. In the 
foreground Mountain Ashes in a group, 
with leaves of every shade of red, crimson, 
and yellow, a Walnut, Lime, Copper 
Beech, Double Cherry, Prunus Pissardi, 
Berberis Darwini, Guelder Rose, Quercus 
rubra, Service-tree, Maples, Hawthorn, 
Rosa- rugosa T and Mespilus. How any 


tree-lover can see these in variety in 
autumn and not admire their beauty I do 
not understand. Perhaps as I put them 
all in myself about twelve years ago I may 
be prejudiced. I find Yellow Elders and 
Privets lose their colouring in my poor 
soil, but Birches get an intensified yellow 
and make up in other ways by their silver 
bark.— Rose M. Harvey, FarrOmm. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) In Scotland. — Although the 
foliage has not yet fallen, to-day 
(November 25th). the pioneer blooms were 
observed to be fully expanded. The 
flowers will be numerous, and, if quite in¬ 
significant as blooms, their fragrance is 
delightful. I have no record of bloom at 
such an early date—indeed, had I not 
been admiring the lovely pale lemon- 
yellow of the ripening leaves the flowers 
would probably have passed unnoticed for 
a time.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Cotoneaster frlglda is just now one of 
the most effective of all our tierry-bearing 
trees, and to see its coral clusters of fruit 
on a sunny November day is a pretty 
sight; indeed, they are so distinct and 
effectiye that the wonder is this 
Cotoneaster is so rarely seen in good gar¬ 
dens. C. Simonsi is also very pretty 
trained on walls with Jasminum nudi- 
florum for company, and the Pyracantha 
is brilliant on some soils. We saw a bush 
of it the other day on a sunny wall grow¬ 
ing amongst golden-leaved Ivy, and the 
effect was very cheerful and pleasing. 

Aster grand Iflorus.— Only very rarely is 
it that one sees this lovely perennial Aster 
in good condition in the open garden. In 
certain warm seasons a few blooms ex¬ 
pand, sufficient indeed to make one erave 
for more of such beautiful late flowers. 
It can be grown in pots in the greenhouse, 
but under glass the flowers quickly lose 
the fine depth and richness of colouring 
that are seen when naturally grown. The 
plant has a singularly neat, elegant habit, 
and when well flowered is one of the finest 
of the late hardy plants to bloom. Deep 
and good soil is needed for full develop¬ 
ment, though more important still is a 
warm position that will forward the 
growth in summer. 

Galtonla oandlcans In the north.— The 

note by “ M. R., Tadcaster,” on page 710, 
will be useful to those who admire the 
Giant Cape Hyacinth, but who are 
timorous about attempting it in their 
northern gardens. Your correspondent 
does not, however, mention the depth at 
which the bulbs referred to were planted. 
This is a crucial point, as I have found 
from experience. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances in northern gardens a depth of 
4 inches is insufficient for planting G. can- 
dicans where it is expected to stand the 
winter. Even 6 inches are not enough, 
and 8 inches to 10 inches I consider about 
the proper depth for permanent planting. 
I know of gardens in the north where it 
has been for years without being lifted, 
and it quite confirms the experience of 
your correspondent in proving highly 
satisfactory. The depth may vary 
slightly, according to the nature of the 
soil. In a light soil it may be planted 
somewhat more deeply than in a heavy 
one. It is advisable to cover the ground 
above the bulbs with ashes or litter the 
first winter.— Scot. 

-A note in Nov. 27th issue (p. .709) re¬ 
garding the hardiness of this leads me to 
give my experience of it. A number of 
years ago a large quantity was planted in 
good colonies throughout the hardy plant 
borders, and, naturally,* in various soils 
and positions. The bulbs were never 
interfered with, and were left out over 
winter. For some seasons all was well, 


the bulbs throwing fine spikes annually 
and’ apparently thriving satisfactorily. 
Then it began to be noticed that the 
colonies were getting gradually smaljer, 
and in the course of a few seasons after 
the deterioration began the bulbs practi¬ 
cally disappeared. I concur in the opinion 
expressed in respect of the hardiness of G. 
candicans, but in view of my own experi¬ 
ence I would feel inclined to lift the bulbs 
if the climate were one with a somewhat 
humid atmosphere and heavy rainfall 
during winter and spring. The value of 
the Cape Hyacinth is so great that a little 
extra trouble in lifting and replanting is 
well repaid. G. candicans grown six bulbs 
in a 9-inch pot is, I find, very useful for 
cool or unheated greenhouses.—W. McG. 

8lngle Chrysanthemums. —Such intense 
interest is shown in every direction at this 
season of the year in relation to exhibi¬ 
tion Chrysanthemums, and the bigger ap¬ 
parently the better are they liked, that \t 
is no matter for surprise if single forms 
should have to take a back seat. The 
grower for exhibition looks upon them 
with very scant admiration; on the other 
hand, ladies who love flowers because of 
their intrinsic beauty, and not because 
they win prizes, prefer the light, graceful 
singles, and, perhaps, like them all the 
better, too, that, being grown without dis¬ 
budding and with comparative freedom, 
they can be cut and utilised in the most 
attractive way for house decoration. The 
giant blooms that are so familiar at ex¬ 
hibitions, when cut, leave in plants a tre¬ 
mendous gap. Still further, they are, as 
a rule, too big and heavy for vase or house 
decoration. They are always best on the 
plants, and it seems to be a great shame 
after so much time and labour have been 
expended on their production, even for 
conservatory decoration, to cut them and 
employ them for domestic uses. That ob¬ 
jection in no case applies to the singles; 
they flower in wonderful abundance, they 
need little or no disbudding, they are very 
light and elegant for vases, etc., and they 
will in a cool room endure for fully a fort¬ 
night if cut whilst still at their best. 

Market Chrysanthemums.— Anyone who 
follows the course of events with reference 
to the development of the Chrysanthemum 
must be struck with the strides market 
growers are making in its cultivation. At 
one time only big blooms would be tole ated 
bv the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. Over and over 
again lovely blooms of novelties were 
passed by, because they failed to attain the 
requisite size exhibition blooms were ex¬ 
pected to possess in those days. In con¬ 
sequence of this many beautiful Chrysan¬ 
themums were lost. Fortunately, all this 
is now changed. Growers of a more repre¬ 
sentative character now adjudicate upon 
the new things, and the market growers 
have several of their class to look after 
their interests. The commercial value of 
the novelties submitted is the chief matter 
of concern. Not a meeting is held now 
without there being a good display of so- 
called market varieties, and anyone who 
sees the flowers put up at the meetings 
of the Floral Committee during the season 
will be surprised at the lovely blooms set 
up from time to time. Generally speaking, 
a market Chrysanthemum must be of 
medium size, it must be full, and of good 
or interesting form, and the colour must 
be bright and attractive. Self colours are 
the more esteemed. Not the least im¬ 
portant item is the flower-stalk, which 
should be stout and erect, and nicely 
clothed with foliage nearly up, to the 
flower itself. A market variety should 
also have a good constitution, and flower 
freely. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA DELAVAYI. 

This is one of the earliest of several new 
kintfs of Mock Orange that have been 
introduced from China within the last 
thirty years. It was originally brought 
to notice in 1887, and flowered in France 
a few years Later. It_ was discovered in 
Western China by the French missionary 
whose name it bears, and seeds were sent 
by him to the Jardin des Plantes, 
whence it was eventually distributed to 
European gardens. Mature plants grow 
about 8 feet or 10 feet high, forming 
shapely bushes with dark green, hairy 
leaves and good-sized inflorescences of 
white flowers which are sometimes slightly 
marked with purple on the outside. It 
cannot be said to be superior to many of 


Hookeri, but is said to be much hardier. 
August 31st. 

Ceanothus Fantaisie.—A garden form, 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and dis¬ 
tributed in 1911. It is very free-flowering, 
the blossoms of a pleasing silvery-lilac 
shade. September 14th. 

Ceanothus Georges Simon.— This is a 
comparatively old kind, having been sent 
out by Simon Louis fr£res several years 
ago. The flowers are of a rosy-lilac shade. 
September 28th. 

Ceanothus rigidus verus. —This was 
said to be the typical Ceanothus rigidus, 
and not the form in general cultivation. 
Mr. Bean says that Nut tail’s type—pre¬ 
sumably the one shown by Miss Willmott— 
differs from the ordinary kind in having 
scarcely toothed leaves and shorter 
flower-stalks. May 11th. 

Clematis aphylla.—A strange Clematis, 



Flowering shoots of PhiladeJphus Delavayi. From a photograph 
in the gardens at Nymans , Sussex. 


the other Mock Oranges, but a few plants 
are of considerable interest. There is no 
question as to its hardiness, and it thrives 
under similar conditions to the older 
kinds. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
IN 1915. 

Of the trees and shrubs honoured by the 
Royal Horticultural Society during 1915 
not one received a first-class certificate, 
whereas in the preceding year it was 
gained by four different subjects. The 
following all received Awards of Merit: — 
Berberis Sargenteana.— An evergreen 
species introduced from China by Wilson. 
It forms a much-branched bush up to 
6 feet In height, clothed with dark green 
narrow leaves, spiny at the edges. The 
flowers are pale yellow, and the fruit 
(when ripe) almost black. It is nearly 
related to the Himalayan Berberis 
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native of New Zealand. The Rush-like 
shoots are devoid of leaves, and the small 
cream-coloured, fragrant blossoms are 
borne in great profusion. This species, 
which is more of a curiosity than anything 
else, thrives well against a wall in Miss 
Willmott’s garden at Warley. May 11th. 

Cydonia Mallardi.— The specimen of this 
Chinese Quince was shown in fruit, no de¬ 
tails as to the flowers being obtainable. 
The leaves are Willow-like, and the 
Lemon-shaped fruits borne close to the 
main branches. August 31st. 

Daphne arbuscula.— There seems to be 
some doubt as to the correctness of the 
name of this pretty little alpine Daphne. 
It was shown as a tiny plant with narrow 
leaves and clusters of deep pink blossoms. 
May 11th. 

Erica cinerea atrorubens. —Our native 
Erica cinerea is justly valued as one of 
the most beautiful of summer-flowering 


Heaths. The variety atrorubens is re¬ 
markable for the rich colour of its blos¬ 
soms. July Gth. 

Escallonia montevidensis.— Many look 
upon the certificates and awards of the 
Royal Horticultural Society as being be¬ 
stowed only upon new or comparatively 
new plants. That such is not the case 
was shown by the honour being conferred 
upon this Escallonia which was intro¬ 
duced from South America in 1S27. It is 
too tender for cultivation in some parts 
of the country, but in the milder districts 
it is a very handsome shrub, whose 
clusters of pure white blossoms are borne 
during the end of the summer and in 
autumn. September 28th. 

Forsythia intermedia spectabilis.— This, 
which has been several times noted in 
Gardening Illustrated for its desirable 
qualities, is the finest of all the forms of 
Forsythia intermedia—indeed, it is one of 
the most select of all our spring-flowering 
shrubs. March 30th. 

Lonicera Maacki. —One of the finest of 
all bush Honeysuckles, introduced from 
Manchuria about thirty years ago. It 
reaches a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, the 
wide-spreading branches being wreathed 
with blossoms at first white, afterwards 
changing to yellow. Strange to say, this 
Lonicera was given an Award of Merit in 
1907, and this was again repeated on 
June Sth, 1915. 

Micromeles Folqueri. — Though the 
award was made under the above name, 
the plant in question is more commonly 
included in the genus Pyrus. It forms a 
medium-sized tree of graceful habit, the 
leaves being clothed with a silvery-white 
felt-like substance. The flowers are white 
and the fruit in colour red, about half an 
inch in diameter. June 8th. 

Olearia insionis. — A low-growing 
species, with hoary leaves and heads of 
white blossoms. It is rarely met with in a 
flourishing condition, though occasionally 
it does well. The late Mr. Gumbleton 
was remarkably successful with this 
Olearia. June 8th. 

Prunus Cerasus Cheali pendula.—A 
distinct weeping form of the Chinese 
Cherry, whose largo double flowers are of 
a rose-pink colour. As shown it was very 
striking. April 13th. 

Pyracantha crenulata.— A Chinese form 
of the Fire Thorn, in which the berries are 
of a somewhat dull-red colour. The fruits 
are borne in great profusion. Janu¬ 
ary 5th. 

Pyrus Sargenti.— This is a very pretty 
species of Pyrus introduced by Professor 
Sargent from Japan. It is remarkable for 
its dwarf, bushy habit, and bears its white 
flowers in great profusion. May 18th. 

Rubus Veitchi.— One of the many 
Chinese Rubi that we have had brought 
forward of late. This is a graceful- 
ha bited shrub, both stems and leaves 
having a silvery-grey tone. The shoots 
are spiny, and the leaves pinnate. 
October 12th. 

Syringa Sweginzowi.— Handicapped by 
such a formidable name, this Lilac has not 
a great deal to recommend it. Its 
general appearance is somewhat sugges¬ 
tive of the Persian Lilac. June 8th. 

W. T. 

The Yellow Cypress (Cupressus nootka- 
tensis).—A native of Western North America, 
this occupies a considerable area of land in 
South Alaska. Oregon, and British Columbia, 
where it grows in company with the Douglas 
Fir and Thuya plicata. It there grows from 
100 feet to 120 feet high, with a trunk over 
5 feet through. Here, when growing in the 
open, it forms a handsome tree with rich 
green leaves, and is not very fastidious regard¬ 
ing soil. There are several varieties, of which 
lutea, with yellowish leaves), and pendula, with 
pendent branches, are the most distinct. The 
latter is a very beautiful tree, for its droop¬ 
ing branchlets hang to a depth of several feet. 
When standing on a lawn uncrowded by other 
trees it forms a very beautiful feature.—D. 
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VEGETABLES. 

WINTER SALADS. 

Lettuce, of which the Cabbage varieties 
are the more useful at this season, are 
soon spoilt if left unprotected, that is if 
the plants are full grown and ready for 
use. In many gardens frames are not 
always available, being required for a 
host of half-hardy plants, but if fruit- 
houses that can be freely ventilated are 
available the plants with full hearts, if 
lifted with a ball of earth, will remain 
good for weeks. I have, to maintain 
a daily winter salad supply, adopted 
various shifts, and frequently the 
rough and ready ones are more effective 
than those requiring more attention. 
Years ago, in the north, at this season. 
I used turf-pits largely, and from these 
I was able to maintain a regular supply 
for the winter; indeed, till the forced 
material early in the spring was available. 
I always lifted those plants with full 
hearts or at all blanched during early 
October. These, of course, were used 
first, as the plants which are green can 
be lifted later, a few degrees of frost not 
injuring them like those fully matured. 
With a scarcity of lights I have used 
thatched hurdles to advantage, and in 
severe weather given an extra covering of 
dry Bracken, which, cut when green and 
dried, is a splendid protector. If the 
plants at this season are lifted with a 
good ball, care being taken that the soil 
is moist before lifting, the plants do not 
suffer. All useless leafage is best re¬ 
moved before bedding in, making the soil, 
which should be light, quite firm round 
the roots. If frames are not available one 
can do much in the way of shelter by 
banking up the soil under a south wall, 
planting on the banks, and covering with 
boards or dressed covers and litter or 
Bracken in severe weather. No matter 
how protected, it is essential to remove 
the top covering in open weather and 
freely expose the plants. Little Gem, a 
dwarf Cos Lettuce, is an ideal winter 
variety for its size and hardiness. This, 
sdwn in the middle of August, will give a 
winter supply. I have for weeks in the 
open protected this with dry tree-leaves 
placed between the rows, and had really 
good material till the end of the year. 
Among the Cabbage section I found the 
smaller growers the best. I have referred 
to plants less advanced in growth which 
will provide the later supply. Of course, 
if these can be got into their winter 
quarters so much the better if space is at 
command. 

In the winter, with an extra demand for 
Lettuce, one may readily supplement the 
supply by sowing Lettuce seed thinly in 
boxes in heat, like Mustard or Cress, and 
cutting over when large enough for the 
salad-bowl. The hardier 

Endives will not take much harm. 
These can be covered when full grown by 
placing flower-pots over them, and some 
of the hardier varieties should get shelter 
under walls, as advised for Lettuces, if 
frames are not available. I have in well- 
drained soil placed these in front of 
houses in shallow beds if the plants are 
not too large, and with a little cover in 
severe weather they have been good well 
into the spring. For this purpose the 
Round-leaved Batavian is the best, though 
the ordinary Green Curled is much 
hardier than many think. W. F. 

Cabbage Dawkins’ Excelsior.— A small 
packet of seed of this Cabbage was sent 
fie by a gardening friend for trial this 
year, a portion of which was sown in 
spring and planted out in due course. The 


heads, of the Harbinger type, are quite dis¬ 
tinct from those of any other Cabbage I 
have grown. I know nothing of the origin 
of this Cabbage, but in the garden of the 
amateur it should be very welcome. Small 
Cabbages no doubt possess the finest 
flavour, as well as being economical in 
their demand for space in the garden. 
This variety can be planted at a foot 
apart each way, and seems to be as good 
for summer as for winter planting. This 
Cabbage has pleased all who have seen it 
growing, as it is not only compact in 
growth, but is short in the stem. These 
may not be highly valuable attributes in 
a summer Cabbage, but the case is different 
in winter, as often the stem is the most 
vital part.—W. S., Wilts. 


MANURING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

1 shall be glad for you to decide whether my 
gardener is right or whether I am. Here are 
the facte:—November 12th, at 9 a.m., 

gardener took the rainfall and registered in a 
book. On November 16th he did the same. 
The rainfall at 9 a.m. on November 12th was 
.UU2; at 9 a.m. on November 13th, .041. Of 
course, ground saturated. Then came sudden 
change of weather, and on night of November 
13th 8 dege. froet; night of November 14th, 
10 clegs.; white froet both nighte. On Monday, 
November 15th, ground hard as stone. The first 
work done in garden was to dress Asparagus 
bed with thick covering of half-rotted stable- 
manure—shutting out the sun, shutting in the 
frost. My gardener says that is good prac¬ 
tice. I say no. He agrees that the sudden 
white frost seldom continues for more than a 
few nights, especially so early as middle 
November. I consider that it would have been 
better to wait a few days and let the frost get 
out of the ground before oovering the 
Asparagus beds with a coat of stable-manure. 
W'nat is your opinion?—U. H. R. 

[The matter upon which.you wish for 
an expression of opinion Is one that to a 
great extent is governed by circumstances 
and local conditions. If, for instance, the 
Asparagus beds in question had been 
cleaned "^d made ready for receiving their 
annual dressing of manure, and it is found 
by actual experience that autumn or early 
winter is in your locality the best time to 
apply it, the gardener would naturally 
wait, especially when the weather condi¬ 
tions of the past few weeks are taken into 
consideration, for an opportunity to pre¬ 
sent itself when the manure could be trans¬ 
ported to the beds expeditiously and with 
the least inconvenience from a labour 
point of view. We, therefore, think he 
was quite justified in seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity as he did when the ground was 
frozen hard to get the manure wheeled on 
and spread. The fact of its having been 
spread over the frozen surface of the bed 
is immaterial, as the amount of frost men¬ 
tioned would merely form a crust, and not 
penetrate to any depth. It will, therefore, 
thaw out—if it has not done so already— 
directly milder weather conditions set in, 
and no harmful results follow. White or 
hoar frosts generally presage rain In the 
near future, in fact, the old saying 
“ Three white frosts and then rain ” in¬ 
variably comes true. On this occasion 
the moisture fell in some parts of the 
country in the form of snow Instead of 
rain.] 

BLACK STRIPE ON TOMATOES. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly let me know 
the oause of and cure for black-stripe in 
Tomatoes, and also what precaution could be 
taken for another year. Many of my plants 
are very badly infested with this dis ea s e — 
•lark stripes along the whole stem, and whole 
trusses of fruit going bad. I grow my Toma¬ 
toes in a cold-house, 40 feet by 15 feet, built 
last spring in a field, and thus growing them 
in newly-cut-up loam I thought I would have 
a fine crop of Tomatoes, but I am rather dis¬ 
appointed. I used no artificial manures, but 
fed them about once a week with liquid- 
manure. I fed them once with hen manure 
water. I gave them a good soaking of water 
about once a week. The fruit on some of the 
plants has set very badly. Has this anything 
to do with the disease? —Sawdust. 

[Black stripe or black rot of Tomatoes 
is a fungoid disease tlie origin of which, 
so far as we can glean, is unknown. It is 


a parasite fungus and attacks both the 
stems and fruit, but can only gain a foot¬ 
ing when wounds or punctures are present 
on either or both. Once an attack has 
been experienced the greatest care is 
needed to prevent it reappearing the 
following season. To this end the soil in 
which the plants have been grown, as well 
as the plants, should be burnt. The struc¬ 
ture should be scrupulously cleansed and 
disinfected. The soil used in the ensuing 
season should be sterilised by placing it 
over a fire on a sheet of iron and allowing 
it to become heated almost to the point of 
being charred. Then to ward off attack 
after the plants are established spray them 
with sulphide of potassium every other 
week or so right through the season, using 
1 oz. of sulphide to 3 gallons of warm 
water in which 2 oz. of soft soap have 
been previously dissolved on each occa¬ 
sion. Avoid giving stimulants to such an 
extent as to cause the fruit to crack, and 
do not defoliate the plants at any time 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

The faulty setting was no doubt due to 
an over-luxuriant condition of the plants, 
this being brought about by over-feeding. 
Eschew the use of the manures named 
another season and use liquid made from 
sheep or horse manure instead. Stimu¬ 
lants should not be required until the 
plants have set their fruit and are swelling 
off one or two trusses of fruit each. Keep¬ 
ing the soil at the roots if anything rather 
on the dry side favours setting, and 
tapping the trellis or lightly shaking the 
plants are also other means of attaining 
that end. As regards watering, it must 
not be done at stated periods, but when¬ 
ever by examining the soil, or when by 
rapping the sides of the pots the latter 
ring out, it is found to need water. This 
should take place once, and In the height 
of summer twice, daily.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Large Parsnip*.— At a recent exhibition 
in London the dally newspapers were 
exulting over large vegetables of all kinds, 
notably Parsnips. Of what value are they 
other than to look at? I am sorry that 
vegetables grown thus should be recog¬ 
nised, as they have little value. I think 
a large Parsnip 3 feet to 4 feet long is use¬ 
less, a quickly-grown root, thick and free 
of core and of a delicate flavour being 
superior. The culture is simple, as there 
is no need to make holes 3 feet deep and 
fill with rich soil, while roots as regards 
quality can be grown much better in half 
the time and wdth a quarter of the labour. 
It may be said the last-named are useless 
for exhibition. Why sacrifice quality to 
size? Of what use are these gross, coarse 
vegetables? I was in hope that of late a 
little advance as regards quality had been 
made, but size is everything, and this is 
encouraged by awarding prizes to mon¬ 
strosities.—M. C. R. 

Globe Artichokes.— Aided by autumnal 
rains, splendid growth, which is as yet in 
a rather tender condition, has been made. 
On the approach of frost the stools will 
be surrounded with fine ashes. These will 
be banked up about a foot in height after 
a few hay bands have been passed round 
the stems to prevent the ashes falling 
through between them. This is all the 
protection that Is required here in normal 
seasons. Ashes from stokeholes are used 
for this purpose. Those from the domestic 
dustbin are unsafe for this or anything 
else where they are likely to come into 
contact either with the stems or roots of 
plants until they have been sifted to rid 
them of all deleterious matter and allowed 
to lie in a heap for some months in the 
open to become sweetened.—A. W. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR DOYENNE DE MERODE (SYN. 

DOYENNE BOUSSOCH). 

This bears heavy crops of fruit every year, 
being so laden that the branches of 
standards have to be propped up to pre¬ 
vent them splitting from the tree. The 
fruits on healthy trees average } lb. 
each in weight, while if thinned on trained 
trees fruits 1 lb. each are not exceptional. 
The fruits are round, of a greenish- 
yellow colour, sprinkled with prominent 
russet dots, while the sunny side is often 
flushed with a brighter colour. 

The flavour is a little acid, but crisp and 
juicy. It comes into use in the early part 
of October. With me the best results are 
obtained by picking a little before there 
are signs of changing colour. This Pear 
should be used when it is about half 
coloured, otherwise the flavour is lost. 


and I confess I like single cordons, either 
upright or oblique, not planted too near 
each other. Two feet will give room for 
a short bearing-branch to be trained 
between at intervals. I have seen this 
plan carried out successfully, as also^the 
system of double-branched cordons. The 
same thing may be carried out with hori¬ 
zontal cordons near the ground.—E. H. 


IMPORTED APPLES : UNFAVOUR¬ 
ABLE PROSPECTS. 

Mr. Maurice Lowe, of Messrs. Nothard 
and Lowe, has made an extensive tour of 
the American Continent, and his report on 
the Apple crops is far from encouraging. 
In Nova Scotia the yield has fallen much 
below the original estimate. At first it 
was thought that two and a half million 
barrels would be packed, but, owing to 
heavy rains and gales, which did much 
damage to the fruit in the growing season, 
it is improbable that the quantity avail- 


American Continent will be light, and high 
prices must rule. It looks as though very 
little fruit will find its way to England 
after December. Early in the New Year 
there must be a marked shortage, and by 
the end of February supplies of Apples 
from that part of the world will be nearly 
finished.” 


STORING POT STRAWBERRIES. 
Many and various are the contrivances 
for storing and protecting Strawberries in 
pots during winter, each cultivator, as a 
rule, adopting that which best suits the 
conveniences of the place. Probably, 
however, if a little thought were exercised 
in the matter, more regard being paid to 
the requirements of the plants than to 
the means at hand for storing them, fewer 
subsequent failures, partial or complete, 
would occur. The only thing not really 
frost-proof is the pots, yet this fact 
evidently is frequently overlooked, the 



Pear Doyenne de Merode (syn. Doyenne Boussoch). 


The tree is very hardy, free and clean in 
growth, and owing to its regular cropping 
requires very little pruning. E. M. 


Cordon fruit-trees. — Some of my 
amateur friends are turning their atten¬ 
tion to the planting of cordon fruit-trees, 
especially Apples and Pears — Apples 
especially as being the more useful, select¬ 
ing chiefly those kinds which are good 
to eat raw and also cooked. The question 
to be decided first is what sort of cordons 
shall we plant. Single-branched cordons, 
6 feet or more high, are generally popular, 
and a small or moderate-sized garden sur¬ 
rounded with cordon Apples of the follow¬ 
ing or other suitable kinds would be most 
interesting. Useful Apples for cordons 
are: Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, Charles Ross, Mank’s Codlin 
(good for those who can appreciate a 
juicy Apple without sugar), James Grieve, 
Claygate Pearmain, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Lord Derby, and Newton Wonder. There 
are several forms of cordon fruit-trees, 


able will exceed 000,000 barrels. The 
; quality is generally poor. Late varieties 
are scarce, especially the Ben Davis and 
Nonpareil. Ontario will not have many 
Apples for export. In the Yakima Valley 
also there is a scarcity of fruit, and the 
small proportion available for shipment 
j must, perforce, be consigned early because 
of the lack of cool-chamber transit from 
New York. Later, the fruit cannot stand 
the journey in the ships’ holds. The crop 
in Wenatchee is very much lighter than 
was expected. In two centres—Hood 
River and the Rogue River—noted for fine 
Newtown Pippins, the prospects are far 
j from cheerful. There is a fair quantity 
of Newtowns around Watsonville, but the 
exports will fall much below the average. 
Heavy rains and gales have damaged the 
Apple crops of Maine and Massachusetts, 
j The Hudson River belt has good Apples, 
most of which will be consumed by the 
; home markets. “ To sum up the situa- 
I tion.” states Mr. Lowe, in the Da 'y Tele¬ 
graph, “ exports of Apples from the 


plants being unduly coddled and, as a con¬ 
sequence, they never enjoy that complete 
rest so necessary in order to ensure a 
strong and, it may be, early blooming 
period when the time comes to start 
them. Who has not seen hundreds of 
plants stored in frames and pits, and as 
carefully protected from frost as Pelar¬ 
goniums and other bedding plants, and 
still more instances of the few dozens 
grown on a place being housed before 
severe frosts set in? Too often those 
stored in frames or under glass in any 
way frequently become far too dry at the 
roots to make good progress when called 
upon to do so, the loss of numerous root- 
fibres having a most prejudicial effect 
upon them. With Strawberries, as with 
various other subjects, an enforced rest,, 
such as exposure to cold frosty weather 
promotes, is of the greatest benefit, a sub¬ 
sequent change to a higher temperature 
being quickly followed by a healthy 
growth of foliage and plenty of strong 
bunches of flower. Those unduly coddled 
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rarely resixmd satisfactorily to an in¬ 
crease in temperature, tlie foliage being 
weakly and probably insect-infested, 
while the flower-stems are feeble, not in¬ 
frequently refusing to push up clear of the 
foliage. Blindness is also to be attri¬ 
buted to storing in dry frames, pits and 
houses, this being evidenced by the fact 
that plants of similar age in the open 
ground rarely if ever fail to bloom w r ell. 

All that is really necessary or advisable 
in the case of pot Strawberries generally, 
is to adopt some method of protecting the 
pots only, the plants being exposed to all 
weathers till required for forcing. Where 
the plants can be numbered by many 
hundreds or by the thousand, a good open, 
level position with an ash bottom is usu¬ 
ally available for standing them on while 
they are growing and maturing the 
crowns. Such quarters are equally suit¬ 
able for storing them during the winter. 
All that is wanted are a few stout boards 
12 inches or less in depth, and few 
strong stakes for driving into the ground. 
With these the requisite number of tem¬ 
porary frames can be formed of sufficient 
strength to hold either ashes, spent tan, 
fresh leaves, or whatever plunging 
material may be used. In the latter the 
pots should be plunged so as to almost 
bury the rims, and they may be placed 
more closely together than they have been 
standing previously. If leaves are used 
these ought to be w r ell rammed about the 
]>ots, and any other plunging material 
should be made firm, or otherwise the pots 
may in time become exposed. These pre¬ 
cautions may not prevent the loss of a few' 
pots, the expansion of the soil during the 
prevalence of a very severe frost causing 
them to crack, but these losses are trifling 
compared with what w r ould happen if they 
w’ere not plunged, and taking into con¬ 
sideration the benefit the plants derive 
from being kept under more natural condi¬ 
tions, the balance is all in favour of the 
plan recommended. When only a few 
hundred plants are prepared for forcing, 
these might well be stored in spare frames, 
brick, or rough pits, the pots being 
plunged as previously advised, and no 
lights put over them. If not so plunged and 
the lights are used, then ought these to be 
draw’ll off as often as possible, and w ? ater 
should be given wdienever the plants are 
seen to be in a somew’hat dry state at the 
roots. 

Worms, as they clog the drainage, 
should be kept out as much as possible. 
Hence the necessity of storing above the 
level of the ground and for a thick layer 
of ashes underneath. 


CORDON FRUIT TREES FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Many Pears do so well as cordons that 
those who have none too much space for 
fruit trees may with advantage follow this 
mode of culture. The Pear, if grown in 
this form, must be given ample air and 
light. I recently saw a tree on an 8-feet 
wall, and the border wras planted w’ithin 
0 inches of the Pear trees wdth herbaceous 
plants and Michaelmas Daisies 5 feet to 
7 feet high, and other things equally tall, 
so that it was impossible for the heat to 
riiien their W’ood—indeed, they were worth¬ 
less; but the grower condemned the Pears 
and would not sacrifice the border plants. 

This year, owing to the heavy rain¬ 
fall, there has been more top growth, but 
I fear in many cases this has been the 
result of a thin crop, and in others gross 
roots. Now (November) is n good time to 
lift and check the roots, this resulting in 
better wood and promotion of fruit-buds. 
There will, too, at this season, be less fear 
of dryness at the roots. In my own case I 
find the soil is in fine condition for lift¬ 


ing, and I should not hesitate to do this 
w’ork earlier than is often done if the 
ground is in workable condition, as then 
new roots soon form if the work is done 
early and quickly. It may be necessary to 
clear out non-fruiters, as some varieties 
make poor cordons, but it is difficult to 
advise as some do well in different soils. 
With me, in thin soil resting on chalk and 
sand, certain kinds grow too freely, and 
are not profitable. In such soils I have 
found the Plum of little value, the best 
fruiters being the smaller early ones, such 
as Early Prolific or the yellow Stint. 
These gave excellent results when the 
roots were kept in check. My best cordon 
Pear is undoubtedly Ix>uise Bonne of 
Jersey, which seems to like the dwarfing 
treatment. It rarely fails, and if it is 
given fair wall space—I mean height—it 
makes an ideal cordon. There are an 
absence of gross wood and plenty of fruit- 
buds yearly. In addition it is one of the 
most delicious Tears grown. Given a 
warm season it colours grandly. My next 
best fruiter will, I think, be a surprise to 
many, but it rarely fails, and in addition 
is of good quality. This is Marguerite 
Marrilat, a very fine fruit and of pleasant 
flavour, with nice perfume. The tree is of 
strong growth, but it does remarkably well 
with the hard pruning and close stopping 
which cordons require, and crops freely. 
Dr. Jules Guyot also does well. If 
gathered before it is quite ripe it is ex¬ 
cellent and makes a compact growth. 
Conference fruits almost as freely as 
Louise Bonne, but it is not equal in 
quality. Durondeau does w r ell in cordon 
form and is of good quality. Fondante 
d’Automne is by no means poor, though 
with me- it usually bears every other 
year. No one who has good soil should 
omit the best Pear we have, Doyenn6 
du Comice. This does well as a cordon, 
but it is not so prolific as some. With 
me Marie Louise is not a success 
grown as a cordon. Nouvelle Fulvie 
does well grown thus, and is useful 
on account of its keeping properties, and 
as it makes a moderate growth it is very 
fertile, but should get a warm wall. The 
above I think the best. 

Some Apples do well as cordons. Cox’s 
Orange bears well and the fruits are very 
good from a sunny wall. Such kinds as 
James Grieve, Allington Pippin, St. 
Edmund’s, Itibston, Ross Nonpareil, 
Mother Apple, Fearn’s Pippin, and Margil 
are good grown thus, but I do not advise 
cordon culture for Apples when there is 
room for bush trees. Cherries, given good 
soil, do well as cordons, selecting the 
moderate growers. These trees require 
much moisture when in active growth and 
frequent lifting if they make much wood. 
Such kinds as Governor Wood, Early 
Rivers, Bigarreau Napoleon, Black 
Tartarian, St. Margaret’s, and May Duke 
are excellent. C. R. K. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

“ G. G. B.” (November 13th, p. G82) is 
very optimistic as to the planting of 
Peaches and Nectarines outdoors by 
amateurs, remarking that thousands of 
amateurs and cottagers grow Apricots, and 
advising that some at least of the avail¬ 
able wall space should be devoted to 
Peaches. It is true one sometimes meets 
with cases where Apricots are successfully 
grown by cottagers, but the successful 
instances that have come under my notice 
are only where the soil and locality are 
suitable. Apricots baffle the best gar¬ 
deners, and there is a mystery about them 
that has never been satisfactorily solved. 
Then again, the weather has to be 
reckoned with in the case of Peaches, for 


the leaves in the spring are tender, and 
subject to the baneful leaf-blister, a bad 
attack of which cripples the tree. The 
time of flowering is in the month of 
March, when there may be warm sun, 
cold east winds, frosty nights, and even 
snow, all of which cause anxiety on the 
part of the grower. The disbudding in 
spring, followed by training of the sum¬ 
mer growth, is part of the yearly routine 
of which the novice does not get a ready 
grip. Unless cultivation is carried out on 
fairly reasonable lines it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that the big crops which 
“ G. G. B.” claims to have had from un¬ 
protected trees will result in the hands of 
the inexperienced. It may happen that 
occasionally there may be a satisfactory 
crop, but the chances are but few. The 
aspect of the wall on which the trees are 
trained may be favourable and the soil 
may be suitable, but even then success in 
untrained hands is very problematical. I 
was lately Consulted by an enthusiastic 
amateur who had attempted Peach cul¬ 
ture. He had a very sheltered wall 
facing south, on which his trees had got 
quite out of control, and he was at a loss 
what to do. Withoilt some intelligent 
advice these trees certainly were destined 
to fail, owing to the gross and sappy 
growth they had made. What would have 
been the value of such trees, or the 
prospects of profit? In the case of trees 
such as the above, lifting and root-pruning 
are the only remedy, and these operations 
the inexperienced grower does not under¬ 
stand. Unless would-be planters are in a 
position to engage skilled labour, or at any 
rate obtain practical advice, I should 
hesitate to advise Peach planting. 

The elaborate details for planting advo¬ 
cated by “ G. G. B.” would deter many 
w r ould-be growers, for the details are both 
costly and unduly laborious for the novice 
to attempt. The preparation of a space 
6 feet C inches by 5 feet would incur 
labour and expense the amateur could not 
afford. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The origin of the best Pears.— The 

classification of Pears under different 
countries at a recent Royal Horticultural 
Society’s exhibition was interesting, but a 
consideration of the origin of the best 
varieties would, I think, lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the majority—indeed, the 
great majority—have come from France. 
I give the names of what I consider an 
indispensable half-dozen in Doyenn6 du 
Comice, Beurrd Superfin, Beurr6 Hardy, 
Thompson’s, Nouvelle Fulvie, and Jose¬ 
phine de Malines, and find that four out 
of the six had their origin in France ; and 
the same thing happens with a second 
selection in Fondante d’Automne, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, Marie 
Benoist, Glou Moreeau, and Olivier des 
Serres, the above dozen including some of 
the best in their respective seasons. I 
think if the lists were extended with still 
another dozen of the best remaining, the 
same preponderance in favour of France 
w’ould happen, also in the earlier Pears, 
like Beurr6 Giffard, Beurr6 d’Ainanlis, 
and Jargonelle. One welcomes occasional 
reference in Gardening Illustrated to the 
best-known Pears, some of which deserve 
a prominent place, but I do not remember 
any mention of Due de Nemours, a Pear 
that has been shown in splendid form from 
Pains Hill, Surrey. A leading fruit 
nurseryman told me it was only good in 
certain soils and situations, but at its 
best it is a very fine Pear of good quality 
and handsome appearance, somewhat in 
shape and size resembling Beurr6 Alex¬ 
andre Lucas.—E. B. S., JIardtvick . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

DAPHNE RUPESTRIS. 

Among alpine rock shrubs of dwarf habit 
and great charm none is more beautiful 
and welcome than this treasure from the 
Eastern Alps. By no means a novelty—I 
believe I first made its acquaintance about 
1870, when quite a decent plant was ob¬ 
tained from the Messrs. Backhouse and 
Sons, York—it has ever been very rare. 
Endowed, as most of its class are, with a 
character of its own, it is unique among 
them all for its dwarf ness, refinement, and 
dainty grace, and equally so because of 
the exquisite waxy-pink clusters which in 
May and June shroud its 6-inch-high 
bushes. A miniature of its kind—at least, 
so far as we know it in lowland gardens— 
it fascinates all who see it. Its beauty 
must be seen to be realised. Slow of 
growth and difficult to root from cuttings, 
attempts are being made to increase it by 


num x S. Rochelliana) that he raised the 
original S. Salomoni from. This major 
form is somewhat like my plant, but is not 
j so free-flowering and has smaller flowers 
on dwarfer stems. It approaches nearer 
the pollen parent than the seed parent, 
whereas with S. Salomoni the reverse is 
rather the case. I mentioned my plant in 
an article in Irish Gardening last year, 
and Mr. It. Loder recognised it as a plant 
he had also got, but did not give me its 
history. I am anxious to find out w r ho 
raised it first, and whether it was an in¬ 
tentional or a chance cross. It flowered 
last year in April simultaneously with 
such as S. Ferdinandi, Coburgi, and S. 
Paulina?.— Murray Hornibrook. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ASPIDISTRA LEAVES TURNING 
YELLOW. 

Can you tell me why some of the leaves of my 
Aepidistraa turn bright yellow and die? A 
fine plant has lost three leaves this autumn in 
this way. It had been repotted this summer. 
I should be glad of any other hints respecting 
the treatment of Aspidistras in dark London 
houses.— An Old Subscriber. 

[The most probable cause of the leaves 



Daphne rupestris in the rock garden. 


means of grafting, and while one would 
like to see so deservedly popular a subject 
well to the front it is to be hoped that the 
process w ill not rob it of its characteristic 
grace and charm. A soil mixture, half 
peat, half loam, suits it well. 

- E. H. Jenkins. 


8axifraga Burseriana multiflora. — 

Many thanks for your note in current 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, but I am 
afraid it does not carry me much further, j 
I am sending you a piece of the plant to 
see, it is already sailing under false 
colours w T hen it calls itself a Burseriana; 
but if, on comparison, you find it identical 
wdth the plant you got as S. ciesia pra>- : 
cox, it wdll be even a greater impostor, 
for my plant is even further removed 
from the true S. ca?sia than the small S. ( 
cochlearis form, which is sometimes sent 
out as S. caesia major. The plant is, as 
I said before, undoubtedly a hybrid, and I 
suggested that it might be the same cross 
as S. Salomoni as I received from 
Siindermann some years ago a plant for 
comparison w r hich he called S. Salomoni 
major, and which he stated that he had 
raised from the same cross (S. Burseria- 1 


dyihg is to be attributed to the potting 
during the past summer. It will occur 
under the best conditions of culture after 
the roots have been disturbed or in any 
way received a check if extra care is not 
bestowed upon the plant for some time 
afterwards. Repotting is, of course, ne¬ 
cessary wdth all plants, but when done 
more attention afterwards is needed until 
the plants become established. We should 
imagine that the plant in question had 
either been potted in soil uncongenial to it, 
or that too much water had been supplied 
afterwards, thus causing the roots in a 
measure to perish, at the same time 
rendering the soil sour and unfit for 
healthy root-action. It may have been 
caused" through allowing the plant to get 
too dry at the root after potting, the fresh 
soil looking probably moist enough, but 
the mass of roots possibly far too dry. 
After a plant is i>otted it should be less 
exposed to sharp draughts or currents of 
air, and if possible be given a more con¬ 
genial atmosphere than that afforded by a 
room. A greenhouse w’oukl suit It best at 
such a time, keeping the plant screened 
from the direct rays of the sun with gentle 
bedewings overhead during w 7 arm days. A 


more remote cause might be insects, but 
to attacks of these the Aspidistra is not 
generally subject. This can be guarded 
against at all times by carefully syringing 
the leaves, using water with a w T eak solu¬ 
tion of soft soap in it w r ell dissolved. In 
every case this syringing is beneficial to 
the plant both as regards health and ap- 
I>ea ranee. 

The soil best suited to the Aspidistra is 
good turfy loam, tw r o-thirds, silver sand, a 
little bone-meal, or well-decomposed leaf- 
soil forming the remainder of the compost. 
Firm potting is requisite, the ball of the - 
plant being kept a little knver in the pot 
than formerly, so as to allow of a good 
top-dressing of fresh soil uix>n the surface. 
In repotting into a larger pot choose one 
not more than 1 inch greater in diameter. 
In the case of an unhealthy plant, the 
better way is to carefully remove the ex¬ 
hausted soil sufficiently to allow of a good 
amount of fresh soil taking its place. 
Always select a clean pot for its reception 
in any case, and one that has not been in, 
use for a while previously is better than 
the same pot being used again at once. 
During the colder season of the year the 
Aspidistra (particularly the plant in ques¬ 
tion now it has been just potted) should 
not be exposed to the cold air. By this 
we mean standing the plant near to a 
wdndow 7 which is frequently thrown open 
at the bottom. Air admitted from the top 
will do no harm, but if this cannot be 
conveniently arranged, then remove the 
plant away from the window for the time 
being. Injury is often done to plants in 
cold weather by this early morning ex¬ 
posure. The repotting of Aspidistras need 
not be performed under ordinary condi¬ 
tions more than once in two years. It is 
far better to keep the plants in compara¬ 
tively small pots as long as they remain 
In a healthy state, the only extra atten¬ 
tion being more frequent watering. This 
the Aspidistra delights in as long as its 
roots are in a healthy condition. The ad¬ 
dition of a little good soil upon the surface 
will do good at times.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tillandsia Lindeni.—The usual period of 
blooming of this is during the autumn and 
wdnter, but flowers are occasionally pro¬ 
duced at other seasons. The leaves, dis¬ 
posed in a regular vasiform manner, are 
narrow 7 , gradually tapering off to a point, 
and of a deep green tint with purplish 
veinings underneath. The flower-scape, 
which well overtops the foliage, reaches a 
height of a foot to 18 "inches, the upper 
part consisting of oppositely-arranged, 
boat-shaped bracts, dark green at the base, 
and carmine-pink towards the edges. The 
flowers are of a rich violet-blue, streaked 
with white in the centre. Some forms of 
this Tillandsia are taller than others, 
w’hile the flow T ers also vary considerably in 
colour. The best-coloured kind is some¬ 
times met with as Tillandsia Lindeni vera, 
and other varietal names have been applied 
to the different forms. Given the tempera¬ 
ture of a stove, this Tillandsia is not at all 
a difficult subject to grow. It thrives best 
in comparatively small pots in a mixture 
consisting of fibrous peat with a little 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Plenty of 
water should be given.—K. R. W. 

Hippeastrum reticulatum.—Nearly all 
the Hippeastrums, or Amaryllis, as they 
are still so generally called, flow r er during 
the spring. There are, how r ever, excep¬ 
tions, and one of them is the species at the 
head of this note, w T hich flowors, as a rule, 
in the autumn. Although in size the 
flowers cannot compare wdth those of many 
other Hippeastrums, they are very pleas¬ 
ing and quite distinct. The leaves have in 
many cases a whitish stripe down the mid- 
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rib, but this is not invariably so. The 
llowers, which well overtop the leaves, are, 
as a rule, of an ivory-white or pale blush 
tint, freely reticulated with reddish- 
purple. This species is said to be the first 
of the genus to be cultivated in this 
country, having been obtained from Brazil 
as long ago as 1077. One drawback is that 
in some cases at least it does not flower 
freely. This Hippeastrum has been em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist, but only to a very 
limited extent. Most of these hybrids were 
raised years ago, and have now almost, if 
not quite, dropped out of cultivation.— 
W. T. 

Work In cool houses. —The increased 
cost of fuel will have a tendency to reduce 
temperatures in glass-houses. Of course, 
where flowers are required in winter in 
large quantities (other than Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which will suffer injury if the ex¬ 
panding buds are frozen) there must be a 
certain amount of heat for what are 
termed stove plants, though, judging from 
experience, many reputed stove plants 
may live in a lower temperature, or, in 
other words, they may be gradually accli¬ 
matised until they may live in a green¬ 
house and continue to thrive. Though we 
may have to give up stove plants, there is 
plenty of plants that will flower in winter 
in the conservatory with just heat enough 
to keep out frost. In a quite cold house 
the Laurustinus, when well grown in tubs, 
is useful. A pretty display may be made 
in a cool house with the best modern varie¬ 
ties of Antirrhinums and hardy forms of 
Primulas from China and elsewhere, which 
may also include some of the best Chinese 
and Japanese shrubs recently introduced, 
Bamboos and Palms, and other things. 
A selection of hardy things that will, of 
course, include the Christmas Rose and 
early-flowering bulbs, etc., will be very in¬ 
teresting, and need not cost anything for 
fuel in the winter.—E. H. 

RU88ella Juncea.— This was at one time 
far more generally met with in gardens 
than it now is. The Rush-like branches 
are almost devoid of leaves—indeed, the 
few that are on the plant are scarcely 
noticeable. The tube-shaped flowers are 
each about an inch long, of a bright 
scarlet colour, and borne during the latter 
part of the summer and well on into the 
autumn. As a large specimen, this 
Russelia is seen at its best when the prin¬ 
cipal branches are each secured to a 
stake, and the minor shoots, which are of 
a pendulous nature, are allowed to dis¬ 
pose themselves at will. It will also 
thrive in a suspended basket, under which 
conditions its distinctive features are seen 
to considerable advantage. Trained to a 
rafter in a warm greenhouse or inter¬ 
mediate structure it is very pretty, as the 
slender pendulous shoots hang down for 
some distance and are during the season 
studded with the scarlet blossoms.— 
K. R. W. 

Shrubs for forcing. —A batch of these 
will now be placed in gentle heat. They 
will include Azalea mollis, Deutzia 
gracilis, Staphylea colchlca, Spiraeas, and 
Wistaria sinensis.—F. W. G. 

Heliotropes for covering walls.—I recently 
saw a capital method of utilining the other¬ 
wise bare wall of a Peach-house where the 
roof had a sharp pitch and was quite covered 
with Peach-trees, so much so that if anything 
were planted on the back wall it would have 
stood a poor chance of success owing to the 
absence of light. The wall was thiokly covered 
with Heliotrope Lord Roberts, which had be- 
oome thoroughly established. The main 
branches, at intervals of 1 foot apart, had 
been trained to the top of the wall. Theee are 
cloeely spur-pruned in the autumn, and the 
house kept cool during the winter. From theee 
spurs numerous growths push in the spring, 
each terminated by masses of flower that are 
extremely useful for filling vases. The 
luxuriant foliage and the fragrance emitted 
from the flowers render this house an attrac¬ 
tion the whole of the summer.—S. P. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE USES OF CELERY. 

Apart from its use uncooked and in salad, 
Celery is precious for winter use, and, in 
the hands of good cooks, pleasant food. 
The Turnip-rooted form, hitherto much 
neglected in our country, is a good winter 
vegetable, more easily grown than the 
blanched Celery, and an aid in winter 
when vegetables are scarce. The salad 
uses should be more thought of, some¬ 
times using it with other salads, like 
Lamb’s Lettuce. 

Boiled Celery. —Tie cleaned stalks of Celery 
in bunches. Cover with boiling water, add a 
chopped Onion, and two or three Pepper-corne. 
Cook slowly until done, drain the Celery, re¬ 
move the ties, and arrange on a serving-dish. 
Strain the liquid and reserve enough of it to 
make a sauce. Thicken with flour oooked in 
butter, take from the fire, and add the yolk 
of an egg beaten with the juice of a Lemon. 
Pour over the Celery and serve. 

Baked Celery.— Parboil and drain eight heads 
of Celery. Finish cooking in white stock. 
Season lightly with salt and pepper. Drain, 
strain, and skim the cooking liquid and 
thicken with a tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour oooked together. Take the sauce 
from the fire and add the yolks of three eggs 
and half a cupful of grated Swiss cheese. Put 
the Celery into a buttered baking-dish, cover 
with the sauce, sprinkle with crumbs and 
cheeee, and bake for ten minutes in a brisk 
oven. 

Stewed Celery. —Cat cleaned Celery stalks 
into 3-inch lengths and oook until tender in 
stock to cover, seasoning lightly with eolt, 
minced Parsley, and grated Onion. Drain, 
strain the liquid, and thicken with flour 
browned in butter. Re-heat the Celery in the 
sauce, and serve. 

Celery in brown sauce.— Clean and trim three 
heads of Celery and cut into 4-inch lengths. 
Cover with boiling water, let stand for ten 
minutes, drain, and rinse in cold water. Tie 
in bundles and put into a saucepan with three 
cupfuls of hot stock. Add one-fourth cupful 
of butter or dripping, half a Carrot, half an 
Onion, a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
cayenne pepper. Cover and simmer until 
tender. Dram the Celery, strain the liquid, 
skim off the fat, and thicken a cupful or more 
of the cooking liquid with flour browned in 
butter. 

Celery sauce. —Clean two heads Celery. Take 
one large Onion, one bunch herbs, 1 oz. bacon, 
1 oz. butter, and a few Pepper-corns. Cut 
bacon very fine, put butter into a stewpan, and 
fry. Add Celery and Onion sliced finely, and 
fry, then add one pint boiling stock, bunch of 
herbs, and Pepper-corne. Boil gently for three- 
quarters of an hour, pass through fine hair- 
sieve or tammy, put it back into the stewpan, 
and add a small piece of roux and a little 
cream. Season to taste. Do not let sauce boil 
after cream is added. 

Celeriac au gratin.— Plainly boil and drain, 
put into a gratin dish and cover with sauce 
made with two tablespoonfuls of cream or 
Bechamel sauce. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheeee, some red pepper and salt, bring 
to the boil, and cover Celeriac. Sprinkle some 
breadcrumbs and put email pieces of butter on 
top, and brown in moderate oven. 

Celeriac in batter. —Dip Celeriac in plain 
batter made with two tahleepoonfuls of flour, 
a few drops of salad oil, yolk of an egg, and 
a little water. Mix well together, add the 
whites of two eggs whipped stiffly, and fry 
brown. Serve with Tomato or Holl&ndaiee 
sauce if liked. To Celeriac plainly boiled and 
drained odd egg and breadcrumbs and fry in 
butter to a light brown. Serve with light 
rlearnaiee sauce. 

Applb and Celery salad.—T wo or three Apples 
(Newtown Pippin or any crisp, juicy Apple), 
one head Celery, salad dressing, and a little 
Lettuce. Use the inner portion of the Celery. 
Wash it, cut it into fine shreds, and let it he 
in cold water for half an hour. Then drain 
and dry it well in a cloth. Peel, oore, and 
with a silver knife cut the Apples in very 
thin slices. Put the Celery and Apples into a 
basin, pour over enough salad dressing to 
moisten them, and mix together very lightly. 
Line dish with a few fresh salad leaves. 

Celery salad. —One head of Celery, Parsley, 
Cress. Remove the outside stalks from the 
Celery, and use the white part only for making 
the salad. The smaller heads of Celery are 
usually the most tender. Separate the stalks 
and wash and brush them well in cold water. 
If time permits let these lie for half an hour 
in cold water, then lift out and dry them 
well. Then with a sharp knife cut the Celery 
across in fine shreds. Sprinkle with finely 
chopped Parsley, Chives, and garnish with 
little hunches of small Cress and the small 
green tops of the Lettuce. 

A FEW FRENCH RECIPES. 

Celbri a la creme. —Epluchez votre C61eri et 
coupez-le par petits moroeaux, faites ensuite 
blanchir et bien dgoutter dans une paseoire. 
Mettez un bon moroeau de beurre dans une 


casserole, jetes-y le C41eri coup6, saupoudres 
d'un peu fdoule, et mouillez are© de l'eau 
chaude. Ajoutez sel, poivre, un peu de mus- 
cade, si le gout vous convient; laieaez r£dttire 
sur un feu uoux pendant un bon quart d'heure. 
Faites' alors une liaison avec dee j a lines 
d’ceufs d6lay6a dans la crdme, et m61angez le 
tout. Bervez voe Celeris entour6s de croutons. 

Celeri au jus. —Faitee-le tremper de 

l'eau pour le bien laver; ensuite laites-le cuire 
pendant une demi-heure dans de l’eau bouil- 
iante; retirez-le a l’eau fraiche; preesez-le bien 
et faitee-le cuire doucement aveo du bouillon, 
et du coulis: assaisonnez-le, et dggraiseer 
avant de servir. 

Celebi-ravb au jus. —Prenez trois ou quatre 
pieds de G61eri-rave, 6pluchez-lee bien, lavez- 
les a, l'eau fraiche, ooupez-les en moroeaux a 
peu pres egaux, faitee-les blauchir de quatre & 
cinq minutes k l’eau bouillante, rafraichiseez, 
dgouttez-lee et faites-les revenir dans une 
casserole, avec un bon morceau de beurre, sur 
un feu doux; quand ile ont pris couleur, 
assaisonnez-les et laiseez-les cuire aveo du bon 
bouillon et un peu de jus de viande ou cuiller 
a caie d extrait Liebig: au moment de eervir 
parsemez-les de pereil hachA.— L'Art du Bien 
Manger. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples and manufactured sugar.— I am 

one of the few who prefer a good Ribston 
to a Cox’s Pippin, but the Ribston is scarce 
owing to our neglect of it. Sometimes the 
Ribston comes to us from Canada, and 
can be bought at a low price, so that any¬ 
body can test its cooking quality. With 
new ways of spraying and keeping the 
trees free from American blight and other 
enemies, the Ribston should equal any 
British Apple. The test to apply to all 
Apples is to prepare them absolutely with¬ 
out sugar, roasted, stewed, or otherwise 
cooked. Some kinds that may be classed 
as cooking Apples, like the French Crab, 
are good to eat, and have a fine quality of 
acid which makes them good without 
sugar, and those who like sugar can add- 
it. Flavour depends on other considera¬ 
tions besides sweetness^—for instance, tex¬ 
ture. The best cooking Apple I know is 
an ugly Apple, the D’Arcy Spice. For 
texture and flavour that is my favourite 
Apple. Nurserymen say it will not grow 
very well, but probably they grow it on 
dwarfing stocks, which may not suit. My 
advice is to grow good standards on the 
Crab. The distinction between cooking 
Apples and eating Apples is quite needless 
and wrong. A* propos of sugar and fruit, 
a distinguished surgeon, the late Sir 
Henry Thompson, talking to me on the 
effect of sugar, about which we were both 
agreed, said that one reason for -the fine 
and refreshing quality of a good Peach 
was its very low content of sugar—viz., 
1 per cent. The objection to sugar is that 
it is said by physiologists to be a dangerous 
form of food. The late Sir Benjamin 
Richardson said this distinctly.— Field. 

Apple Cox's Orange Pippin.— At some 
recent exhibitions several fine collections 
of Apples and Pears were offered for sale 
in aid of the Red Cross Funds. I had 
charge of some of the collections and had 
an opportunity of noting the general 
liking for certain varieties. Of cooking 
varieties, such as Bramley’s Seedling, 
Warner’s King, Emperor Alexander, Lady 
Henniker, Blenheim Orange, and Annie 
Elizabeth found equal favour; but of des¬ 
sert varieties Cox’s Orange was the 
favourite. It is generally accepted that 
the season for Cox’s Orange is over at 
Christmas, or soon after, but I have found 
that the fruits will keep sound till the 
end of April If they are carefully 
gathered and stored. The fruits are often 
taken from the trees before they are ripe 
enough, then their season of usefulness 
ends about Christmas, but if they are left 
on the trees till almost ready to fall off 
at a touch the fruits will keep sound in a 
cool, dry store till early in May, when, I 
think, the flavour is even better than 
before Christmas.— Boubnb Yale. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. surely a more charming method than the | and those who only grow its allies of 

— spotty attempts we so often see. This is spring may well direct their thoughts to 

THE SUNNINGDALE SILVER PAMPAS undoubtedly the finest Pampas in cultiva- securing some bulbs of this species. I 
GRASS. tion, for beautiful as many of the others . plant from 1 inch to 2 inches deep. By tbe 

The illustration shows part of a group of are, they do not produce the same effect way, I see that one or two bulbs planted 

this beautiful Pampas Grass which was as this variety. Neither should their in a shady place are doing as well as those 

raised in the Sunningdale Nurseries, and value for cutting be under-estimated, for in a sunny one. We naturally look upon 
so named on account of its glistening in this resect, too, they are very the Crocus as needing sun to induce the 

silvery plumes, which have been beautiful beautiful. They should be cut when three flowers to open, but this species, at least, 

for many weeks, developing their parts developed, in which way they will is not exacting in this. It seems to be 
greatest beauty at a time when the last for years. E. Markham. more a matter of temperature than of sun- 

summer flowers are past their best. Even shine with it. 

at this late date (November 22nd) they AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. The Mossy Saxifrages in winter.— I 
are as stately as ever. The immense Early Chrysanthemums.— I wish some do not think our writers on hardy flowers 
plumes are each 2 feet in length, with a specialist could favour us with a note as to lay sufficient stress upon the beauty of the 



Part of a group of Pampas Grass (Sunningdale Silver variety), November , 1915, 


2 feet spread, and these, though soaked 
with rain and tossed with the winds, 
are as fresh as they were a month ago, 
while the past week has played havoc with 
some of the other kinds. Standing from 
8 feet to 10 feet in height, they carry from 
twelve to twenty plumes each. They were 
planted in their present position in 
October, 1912, and bloomed the following 
year. The soil is a heavy loam, which 
was in no way specially prepared, except 
that leaf-soil was added when planting. 

The illustration shows well the fine 
effects produced by the grouping of these 
elegant subjects in a free, bold way, I 
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the hardiest of the early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, so that one might make a selec¬ 
tion for planting outside to remain as 
semi - permanent plants. The unfor¬ 
tunate thing is that the rage for large 
flowers appears to obsess the growers of 
early Chrysanthemums, and they practise 
annual propagation, which is not always 
suitable for the hardy plant-grower who 
likes good clumps of flowers to stand for 
some years. Others besides myself would 
like to try some of the hardiest of these 
in this way. 

Crocus iridiflorus.— I look upon this 
as one of the best of all autumn Crocuses, 


Mossy Saxifrages. The real Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages have had a good bit of favour 
lately, but the most of the others give 
such sheets of flowers that they also 
should be considered. My object is to call 
forth a little favour for the Mossy Rock- 
foils for winter effect in the rock garden. 
It is then that their foliage is most lovely, 
and a glance at the plants will surely con¬ 
vince anyone of this. In wet times the 
silvery ones become less bright, but the 
mossy forms are at their highest beauty 
so far as foliage counts. They are often 
of the most vivid green, but there are 
many tints of this, sometimes touched with. 
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red or chocolate, and frequently quite 
glaucous. Apart from their spring 
beauty, the Mossy Rockfoils are entitled 
to a little more consideration. 

Artemisia serioea. —A friend of mine 
gave me a piece of an Artemisia called A. 
sericea, which, when flowers are scarce, is 
welcome, because of the beauty of the 
leaves and its general appearance. It is 
one of the silvery plants which are wel¬ 
come in November. It is a capital rock- 
garden plant, while oh a stone edging to 
a border of hardy flowers it is also very 
lovely. I care nothing for its greenish 
flowers, but I love its trailing growth and 
its silvery, narrowly-cut, silky leaves. A 
friend tells me that it does splendidly on 
his moraine. I have found it quite hardy 
and can confidently recommend it as a 
silvery plant for the rock garden or as an 
edging. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES ON A FOREST RANGE 
GARDEN IN SUSSEX. 

In large and telling groups on both sides 
of the upper drive are Sea Buckthorn 
(loaded with berries), Red Dogivood, 
double Gorse, Berberis, Rhododendrons, 
hardy Heaths, etc. Approaching the 
house, which is covered by Wistaria, 
Lapagerias, etc., on the north-east side, 
are beds of Rock Roses, Clerodendron 
trickotoinum, Rose of Sharon, Spiraeas, 
etc., while on the opposite side of the 
drive, sheltered by tall trees, such as 
Chestnuts now turning a brilliant colour, 
were noticed healthy young trees of 
Parrotia persiea (a feast of colour), 
Philodendron japonicum, the Blue Pine, 
Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana (with its curious 
reddish-purple fruits), the Himalayan 
White Beam (a small tree of the Yellow 
Wood (Cladrastis tinctoria), turning to a 
lovely yellow), Corylus Colurna, and the 
smooth Sumach (draped wdtli its crimson 
leaves). Near the house and dominating 
all around is a beautiful specimen of the 
Weeping Silver Lime (Tilia petiolaris) 
resplendent in its autumn garb. 

The walled garden.— The feature here is 
the happy combination of rare climbing 
shrubs and ereej:)ors, every wall support¬ 
ing and sheltering some rare plant, which 
is givtfn a fair amount of freedom and 
exhibiting in the best possible manner the 
true beauty of these graceful subjects. 
Here were seen Escallonia montevidensis 
still bearing its rounded bunches of white 
flowers, Abutilon vexillarium, Abelia 
rupestris (full of blossom), Ercilla spieata, 
Caryopteris mastaeanthus, while occupy¬ 
ing a position near by was Ciesalpinia 
Gilliesi (which had flowered this year). 
On either side of the centre path are 
herbaceous borders containing a good 
collection of hardy plants. This walk 
leads to a small walled-in Rose garden in 
which are arches of Rambling Roses. 
Surmounting a pillar at the entrance was 
Holboellia latifolia sprinkled with bunches 
of its curious mauve-coloured fruits, and 
near by, beneath a slightly-clothed per¬ 
gola, which reaches out from the w T all, 
were white and red Lapagerias in bloom 
and quite at home, and Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata and T. dependens. Billar- 
diera longifolia was covered with its in¬ 
tensely deep-blue fruits, w T hile Clematis 
Armandi, Buddleia Colvillei and Convol¬ 
vulus Cncorum w T ere other noteworthy 
subjects. Clematis Buchananiana (with 
its pretty drooping, creamy-yellow flowers) 
hung gracefully over a high wall, as also 
did Vitis Henryi (whose foliage was tak¬ 
ing on a rich autumn tint). A large bed 
of Cynoglossum nmabile was much ad¬ 
mired. Leaving these walled-in gardens, 
plantations of interesting trees and shrubs, 
among which a nice young tree of Davidia 


involucrata was showing great promise, 
were passed. 

The Heath garden lies to the right of 
the house on the opposite side of the lawn. 
This has been considerably added to of 
late, and now’ contains a varied collection 
of the best hardy kinds, which are planted 
in a free and broken way, Grass paths 
giving free access to all parts. In bloom 
were the Cornish Heath in variety, the 
Dorset and the Irish Heath, w'hile break¬ 
ing in at selected points W’ere Perovskia 
atriplic-ifolia and Teucrium fruticans (a 
pretty and graceful grey-foliaged shrub in 
full bloom and 7 feet high). A mass of the 
double red Helianthemum amabile was 
clothed w ith flowers, as also was Litho- 
spermum prostratum. Groups of interest¬ 
ing shrubs lead to the delightful 

Valley garden, the sharp, sloping banks 
of w T hich are clothed with rare and beau¬ 
tiful shrubs, etc. Rhus Osbecki was 
shedding its highly coloured leaves. Ari- 
stotelia Macqui was noticed in fine form, 
as also was Decaisnea Fargesi bearing in 
quantity large bunches of its attractive, 
long, blue, fruiting pods. This is a valu¬ 
able shrub, and this specimen must have 
been from 10 feet to 12 feet high. In this 
part of the garden, which is lightly shaded 
by an occasional large Beech or Oak, some 
remarkably fine and happily-disposed 
Bamboos are seen, while in the valley are 
Gunnera, Royal Fern, Pampas Grasses, 
Japanese Iris, etc., all at home. The 

Lower lake contains Water Lilies, and 
the banks on one side are very effective 
with good-sized groups of Bamboos and 
Willows. On each side of a w’oodland 
path, and reaching into the w’oods, we 
noted Plagianthus Lyalli, Clerodendron 
trichotomum, the Evergreen Laburnum (a 
fine bush), Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other good things. In each case suffi¬ 
cient space had been left between to allow 
of each individual shrub forming a fine i 
specimen of its kind. Large Beeches and ; 
Larches protect from the cutting winds 
so fatal to the Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and one can but imagine the vigour with 
which these shrubs will grow in this 
sheltered place. Groups of Leptosper- 
mum, Azaleas, Diervillas, Heaths, Escal- 
lonias, Phlomis chrysophylla, Roses, and 
the charming deep-pink Clerodendron 
foetidum were also noted. Leading from 
this valley whs a walk bordered by rare 
shrubs, including Viburnum rhytidophyl- 
lum, Olearia macrodonta, Enkianthus 
campanulatus, and a fine tree of Crataegus 
prunifolia laden with fruit. In selected 
nooks Berberis japonica Beall and 
Himalayan Rhododendrons had been well 
placed. The 

Rock garden overlooks the upper lake, 
and although so late in the season Dian- 
thuh Atkinsi, Onosma fruticosum, Antir¬ 
rhinum Asarina (falling over a large 
boulder), White Flax, and other interest¬ 
ing things were in bloom. Primulas in 
large groups and hardy Ferns occupied the 
more shady parts of this garden, while 
Yuccas and the curious Rubus australis 
occupy points well exposed to the sun. 
On the opposite side of this piece of water 
large clumps of Bamboos, Pampas Grasses, 
and New Zealand Flax reflect their forms 
in the water, and near by Hypericum 
Henryi (a fine arching form) was full of 
bloom. Many large trees were seen aboilt 
the grounds, and a good view across the 
large lawns and open country is obtained 
from the house. E. M. 

Felicia abysslnica. — This attractive 
little Aster-like plant has been blooming 
for several months and is still quite gay. 
It forms a wiry, diminutive bush about 
(» inches high and the same breadth, and 
is spangled with Lavender-blue, Daisy- 
' like flowers, having a conspicuous yellow 


centre during the whole summer and 
autumn months. Unfortunately, it is not 
quite hardy, but if cuttings are inserted 
during late summer and given the same 
cool treatment as Pentstemons they form 
nice plants for putting out in spring, when 
if given a sunny position they quickly 
establish themselves and commence bloom¬ 
ing with the greatest freedom. The plant 
is very distinct, and although I have en¬ 
deavoured to raise it from apparently well- 
ripened seed, I have so far failed, and 
have some doubts as to its fertility.— 
E. M. 


PERMANENCE IN THE GARDEN. 

In a note on hardy edging plants in the 
issue of November 20th, “ E. H.” says that 
in the present rage for gardening, per¬ 
manence is not much considered. This, un¬ 
fortunately, is a fact. Year after year 
the same monotonous round of propaga¬ 
tion generally must be gone through, in 
order that a more or less showy effect may 
be had for, at best, a very brief period. 
That such effects may be striking cannot 
be disputed, but if, for example, an ex¬ 
ceptionally wet season, or one in which 
the rainfall is under the average, should 
occur, the results are far from gratifying. 
This continual work of nine months’ pre¬ 
paration for (possibly) three months’ dis¬ 
play seems to be altogether wrong, more 
especially when it is taken into considera¬ 
tion that equally showy effects can be 
obtained by the use of perennial plants. 
The manuring and cultivation of the beds 
or borders, which must, perforce, be done 
annually if good results are to follow, 
would suffice for the wants of more endur¬ 
ing plants for a series of years. There is 
now such a wid£ range of really excellent 
hardy plants that every possible taste may 
be gratified, and it appears strange that 
in spite of the admittedly increased 
interest shown in late years in hardy 
plants, the employment of the stereotyped 
summer “bedding” plants still goes on. 
There is also, it may be feared, a ten¬ 
dency on the other hand to employ plants 
which, although hardy enough in some dis¬ 
tricts, are hot to be relied upon in others 
where conditions are less favourable. In 
such cases, when satisfaction does not 
ensue, it is natural that a return should 
be made to the “bedding” plants; but 
when a suitable selection is made, and the 
local conditions studied, there is no bar to 
success. Consider the relative value of 
a bed of hardy Fuchsias or of Kniphofias 
and of a similar bed of Pelargoniums or of 
Salvias. In the case of the two former 
there is an excellent display, and the 
plants will’increase in beauty for years; 
whereas, as regards the latter, the plants 
are at the mercy of the weather. No 
doubt such and similar plants are (in their 
way) useful, but when all is said and 
done, beds or borders of permanent plants 
will always give better results, and, what 
is more, much more satisfaction than the 
fleeting display of plants which have to 
be renewed with the recurring seasons. 

K. Bright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pyrethrums. — Among hardy plants 
which help to brighten our borders during 
the early days of summer the Pyrethrunr 
holds a high place, coming into flower 
about the first week in June, when few 
other tall-growing hardy plants have com¬ 
menced to bloom. In a’ soil at all heavy 
or damp it will not thrive, frequently suc¬ 
cumbing during a wet winter. On the 
other hand, Pyrethrums make extremely 
poor growth and flower very sparingly 
when planted in dryish soil.' They do best 
in a deep, rich, well-drained soil, which 
has been trenched and well manured. 
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Both the double and single sorts are very 
beautiful, not alone for garden display, 
but also for cutting. For cutting, the 
single varieties are most esteemed, but 
for the border the double-flowered sorts 
are most useful, the blooms lasting much 
longer in good condition. Many beautiful 
named varieties are now to be had in a 
wide range of colour. A few good doubles 
are Aphrodite (pure white flowers), Queen 
Mary (brilliant pink), Alfred (deep crim¬ 
son), and Yvonne Cayeux (white with 
yellow centre). A selection of single varie¬ 
ties would include Cassiope (crimson), 
Hamlet (rich pink), James Kelway 
(scarlet), Lilac Queen (rosy-lilac), and 
Princess Marie (pure white). 


IRIS RETICULATA CYANEA. 

No one who has seen the netted Irises at 
their best during the early months of the 
year ever doubted their beauty or their 
claim to a greater popularity than they 
now possess, and now that the alpine- 
house is an accomplished fact in many 
gardens so ought the popularity of such 
things to increase. The rich imperial 
purple of the typical I. reticulata, and 
its equally rich violet perfume, cannot be 
surpassed, and with such a sentiment I am 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The way the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Polly has given new varieties, 
through sporting, within the past year 
or two is not the least interesting item in 
connection with outdoor kinds. The type 
is first class; and as the progeny is all 
similar except in colour, we get quite a 
collection that can hardly be beaten. 
Latest arrivals are a white and a yellow 
break from the type, which has also prob¬ 
ably given us a crimson besides two dis¬ 
tinct shades of bronze. For some years 
past seedlings of the early forms have 
shown but little improvement, therefore 
we must look to other, if slower, methods 
of obtaining good novelties. Polly has one 
fault—if it be a fault—and that is the old 
roots must be protected by glass in winter 
to increase the stock. Capital examples 
of Caprice du Printemps have been noted 
recently, and these include the various 
sports from it, as Crimson Caprice, the 
White variety, and the Yellow. The 
group, in fact, forms as useful a set of 
varieties as one can have for general pot 
growth to blossom in mid-October. The 



A group of Iris reticulata cyanea. 


in agreement. Yet there is a beauty apart 
in the dwarfer blue-flowered form noted 
above, just as there is in those known as 
Histrio and histrioides, and which cannot 
be had in too great quantity. Then there 
are not a few modern sorts, even dwarfer 
still, that have, during recent years, 
come into prominence, and which assist to 
make the alpine-house—they are too fair 
and precious to be subjected to the 
elements in their season—a sort of 
treasure house for these earliest flowers 
of the year. All succeed admirably under 
the cool treatment suggested, while the 
increased longevity the protection affords 
is surely the best justification for its 
being. E. H. Jenkins. 


Papaver orientate Jenny Mawson.—During 
the last few years quite a number of new 
varieties of the Oriental Poppy bearing flowers 
of varying shades of pink have been raised, 
and though not so showy as the brilliant- 
scarlet aorta, they are acquisitions for the 
border. Among new varieties may be men¬ 
tioned Jenny Mawson, with large rosy-salmon 
flowers; Rose Queen, rose-pink; and Princess 
Louise, with salmon-pink flowers— 8 . Q. Rose. 

Linaria vulgaris Peloria.—This curiouB 
form has been described as the effort of an 
irregular flower to become a regular one. The 
result is certainly peculiar, and the plant is 
worth growing if only as a curiosity, although 
it is more than that, as the flowers are de¬ 
cidedly pleasing and are also excellent for 
cutting. The flowers are bright yellow and 
orange.— S. Arnott. 
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habit of the plant is so good ; and by root¬ 
ing cuttings at varying times one may 
have sturdy little specimens in 5-inch pots 
up to bushes in larger pots with perhaps 
fifty or more flowers open at once. There 
is not that superb quality in the flowers 
seen in some other semi-early kinds, still, 
for decoration, the type is strongly re¬ 
commended. Almirante (crimson), Do¬ 
lores (deep bronze), Debutante (white), 
and Cranfordia (yellow) are all in good 
order just now. They are excellent when 
thinned to one bloom on a stem; and, say, 
a dozen stems to each plant. General 
French is the name of a new one now in 
flower. This has crimson and gold-lined 
flowers of first-rate quality. Add to the 
above-named El Draco (light bronze) and 
a brighter - coloured “sport” from 
Almirante not yet in general culture and 
we have a set well worth growing for. 
October use. 

What are termed big blooms—those of 
the exhibition order—are nearly over. A 
few of the earlier ones were spoiled by 
the hot sun. It is right to state spoiled, 
because when bad petals have to be re¬ 
moved the blooms seldom recover either in 
size or shape. Novelties will not be 
plentiful this year, for, owing to the 
stirring times, most growers were content 
to go on with what sorts they had. Re¬ 


markably fine is my old favourite, Lady 
Talbot. This always does well in this 
neighbourhood—Surrey. Mrs. H. J. Jones 
is a yellow that is grand for show. The 
promise in Mrs. G. Drabble is all that one 
could desire. This is a splendid white, 
and the yellow sport, too, is quite as good 
as any novelty of recent years. From a 
competitive point of view these have one 
serious fault—they usually are not at their 
best when the exhibitions are on. 

At this time of the year I visit a goodly 
number of places where Chrysanthemums 
are grown, and it was a surprise to me to 
find in one case recently that the leaves of 
the plants were covered with rust. I had 
thought this worry had gone, but obviously 
a want of what to most folk are simple 
precautions is the trouble in this instance. 
There are cultivators who attend to their 
plants in spurts. In spring, perhaps, the 
young stock is attended to, then comes a 
period of comparative neglect. Towards 
planting time all kinds of fertilisers are 
brought into use, resulting in gross, un¬ 
ripened wood and leaves. Such growth 
does not appeal, and one can safely state 
that the subsequent flowers will not be up 
to expectations. Of all plants the Chrys¬ 
anthemum must have steady progress and 
patient watchfulness throughout the sea¬ 
son for the blossoms to be really satis¬ 
factory. H. Shoesmith. 


THE EARLY AND SEMI-EARLY 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1 have grown these for almost thirty 
years, and although in some respects the 
flowers are not so attractive as are those 
of the more recently introduced Japanese 
kinds, still they have a value not only in 
the garden, but also when cut. They are 
essentially plants for the outdoor garden, 
as they withstand the trying climatic con¬ 
ditions that usually prevail during the 
autumn months. When the Japanese 
kinds have . had to endure boisterous 
weather and heavy rains for a few' days 
the plants and flowers present a some¬ 
what bedraggled appearance, whereas the 
Pompons, because of the somew'hat globu¬ 
lar form of the flowers and in many cases 
their reflexed character, throw off the rain 
and do not damp off as is frequently the 
case with the shaggy Japanese fkwvers. 

I have in my garden plants of the old 
early-flow'ering variety 

Anastasia, a rosy-purple flower of ideal 
form, sometimes tipped with gold, w'hich 
have been in the same place for some years 
and form quite a compact hedge, which 
acts as a screen against the boisterous 
winds that come through my garden from 
the north-east. These plants flower freely, 
but this year, like many other varieties 
outdoors, they came into bloom some¬ 
what later than usual. As a rule, I am 
able to gather blossoms from September 
until w’eli into November. This variety 
has, in recent years, given us a delightful 
bronze sport named Bronzd Anastasia. It 
is a fine contrast to the type, but it has 
not the vigour that the original variety 
possesses. Another excellent variety is 

Mme. Ed. Lefort, a capital outdoor 
sort, the colour orange and amber. It is 
largely grown in my neighbourhood for 
cut flowers. Some few years ago this 
variety gave us a very beautiful bright 
yellow sport now knowm as Gladys Gray. 
It is in every respect but colour identical 
with the parent. These plants are from 

2 feet to 2£ feet high and of bushy, sturdy 
growth. A variety that has appealed to 
me during the last few years is 

Orange Pet, wdiicli has much larger 
flowers than most of the Pompons and is 
the limit in regard to size that the Pompous 
should attain to. It is a free-flowering 
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variety. I like this variety for cutting, 
as the blossoms are on strong, wiry stems, 
that for the house make them so useful 
in many ways. The flowers last for quite 
a long time. Another good sort is 
Mignon, a miniature yellow kind that 
develops its blossoms in rather pleasing 
sprays and on plants that are not more 
than 18 inches high. This has been in 
flower for some six weeks past. I like its 
very dainty little blossoms, which may bo 
gathered in sprays and are so suitable for 
the smaller receptacles used in the home. 

Nettie is a September-flowering kind 
that blooms much longer, the colour red¬ 
dish-bronze and gold. 

Pieroy’s Seedling, said to be the first 
Pompon raised from seed In this country, 
has stood well in the border for years past. 
It has a fine constitution and is 18 inches 
.or rather more in height, and flowers in 
profusion, yielding blossoms of a bronzy 
colour. A variety we do not see in the 
south now so much as formerly is 
Little Bob. This is also distributed 
under the name of Scarlet Gem. The 
colour is a dark shade of crimson that Is 
especially bright when the flowers first, 
open. They are very small and the 
blossoms are borne on fine wiry stems in 
pretty sprays. It continues to develop 
basal shoots, which make pretty sprays of 
blossoms quite late in the season, after 
the first display has come to an end. 

Lyon is a fine rosy-purple flower that, 
without being disbudded, makes a most ex¬ 
cellent display. This variety some years 
ago gave us a sport of an orange-red and 
yellow colour named 
Alice Butcher. I have had in some 
years masses of blossoms on both parent 
and sport, and I want nothing better for 
outdoor displays during October, and 
when the weather Is fine this display is 
continued well into November. I have 
shown blossoms of these varieties in 
early September and I have also been 
able to put them up in really fine form so 
late as the first week In November. 

There are many other varieties, but a 
sufficient number has been dealt with to 
show that these Pompon Chrysanthemums 
are especially good for the border. 

__B. G. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


POTATO DISEASE. 

It Is reported that Potato disease 
(Phytophthora Infestans) has largely de¬ 
stroyed the haulm of Potato crops In many 
parts of the country. The first sign of 
this disease is the presence on the leaves 
of yellowish spots which gradually In¬ 
crease in size and become brown, this con¬ 
dition being followed by curling of the 
leaves. On the under surface of the leaf 
the fruiting branches of the fungus will 
be seen in the form of a delicate white 
mould. These produce countless minute 
“ seeds ” (spores) which are scattered by 
the wind or washed off by rain. Every 
spore brought into contact with a damp 
green leaf of Potato is capable of starting 
a new centre of infection. Spores are pro¬ 
duced in greatest numbers in moist, still, 
warm weather and the brown decay 
quickly spreads over the whole of the 
haulm, whicji becomes soft and rotten and 
emits the well-known smell characteristic 
of the disease. From the haulm the 
disease reaches the tubers either by 
growth of the fungus through the stems 
or by spores washed into the soil by rain. 
In view, however, of the drier weather of 
the past few weeks, it is probable that, as 
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yet, relatively few tubers have been at¬ 
tacked, and, consequently, that the im¬ 
mediate removal of diseased haulm would 
minimise risk of infection. As a further 
precaution, however, all Potato crops 
should be lifted as soon as possible. It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
even with varieties subject to disease com¬ 
paratively healthy crops can be obtained 
if the tubers are lifted as soon as the 
haulm has died down. Apart from the 
risk of attack by this disease, tubers left 
in heavy or water-logged soil are liable to 
suffer from lack of air, with the result 
that they rot quickly, either in the soil or 
subsequently in the clamp. 

It is essential for good keeping that the 
tubers should be stored clean and dry, 
with their vitality unimpaired. In a dry, 
well-ventilated clamp, disease does not 
spread rapidly, although dead or diseased 
tubers generally rot. .On the other hand, 
if the clamp is moist or badly ventilated, 
spores from diseased tubers may infect 
healthy ones. All diseased and damaged 
tubers should be excluded from the clamp. 
Those least affected could be boiled and 
fed to pigs. The clamp should be made as 
narrow as practicable and should be 
covered to a depth of about 6 inches with 
a layer of stout straw through which air 
can circulate freely; a thin layer of soil, 
sufficient to keep the straw in position, 
should be put on, followed by a thicker 
covering in November to keep out frost. 
The crest of the clamp must be freely 
ventilated. 

It is advisable to store seed tubers in 
boxes or small lots, and not to mix them 
with the “ ware.” In the event, however, 
of much disease, a change of seed from a 
healthy crop should be obtained for plant¬ 
ing next season.— Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caterpillar destroying Romneya. — How 
can I discover and destroy the fly or cater¬ 
pillar which is eating the buds of Romneya 
Coulteri? This garden is on chalk, but good 
soil has replaoed the chalk to a depth of about 
3 feet. My plants of Romneya grow strongly, 
make fine shoots, and are covered with buds. 
This year I have not had one perfect flower— 
all are eaten in this curious way. I send 
specimens. I have formerly matted the 
Romneyas to protect from cold. Has this 
generated some peculiar pest? My gardener is 
at a loss. Last year my Romneyas were the 
admiration of the village. Please help.— 
Sanctuary. 

[We think your Romneyas have been 
attacked by a caterpillar or a beetle, 
though exactly what it is impossible to 
say, unless you can catch the culprit. 
The appearance of the specimens suggests, 
however, that a biting insect is the culprit. 
The covering of the plants through the 
winter is not at all likely to have been the 
indirect cause of the trouble, and we think 
it would be well, in order to kill the pest, 
to spray the plants now and. again, begin¬ 
ning as soon as they are in growth, so as 
to keep some of the poison on.them, with 
lead arseniate, buying the paste and mix¬ 
ing it with water at the rate of 1 lb. to 
15 gallons.] 

Mealy-bug on Vines (E .).—When the leaves 
fall they should all be collected and burned, 
and the Vines pruned. The house, walls, 
stages (if any), wire trellis, and roof must all 
be thoroughly cleansed. Nothing is better 
than painting all wood and iron-work. Wash 
the walls with hot lime to which some sulphur 
has been added Loosen the surface or the 
border, if an inside one, and clear it off, and 
as an extra precaution syringe or lightly 
water afterwards through a fine-rosed pot all 
available surface and staging with water as 
near boiling as can be conveniently handled. 
It is wonderful the tenacity mealy-bug has, so 
much so that without drastic measures being 
applied and a sharp eye kept on the growing 
Vines in summer many stray insects appear. 
Methylated spirit applied with a feather is 
useful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is 
such a loathsome insect among Grapes that 
any means to clear it out, no matter how 
much trouble it may give, is well repaid. 
Perseverance is the great factor. 


THE WEEK'8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 25th. —J asminum 
nudiflorum, Tea and Climbing Roses, 
Clematis, Periwinkles, Dwarf Corses, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Genista liir - 
suta. Tree Ivies, Andromeda floribunda, 
Lonicera Heckroti, Erioas (in variety), 
Menziesias (in variety ), LaurusHnus, 
Myrtle, Eamamelis virginica. Strawberry- 
tree, Pampas Grasses (in four kinds), Lily 
of thb Field, Kaffir Lily, Lapageria rosea, 
Pentstemons, Aubrietia, New Zealand 
Veronicas, Helleborus niger. Winter 
Heliotrope, Violets, Triteleia uniflora, 
Polygala Ohamwbuxus purpurea. Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Violet Cress. 

\V t ork of the week.— Most of the leaves 
having fallen, a good deal of time has been 
spent in collecting them, as, if left on the 
Grass, it becomes disfigured. All are 
carted to one place, and formed into a 
large heap. The leaves when rotted down 
are invaluable for flower beds, etc. The 
cutting away of decaying foliage by the 
waterside was commenced during the early 
part of the week. As the plants are 
mostly naturalised, this can be carried out 
without inconvenience to the workers. 
Starworts which have hitherto been 
grouped among flowering shrubs, in which 
position they are very effective, have been 
transferred in good-sized groups—each of 
one variety—to a long, open border which 
runs through the centre of the kitchen 
garden. Many of them had grown into 
large clumps, which were divided by 
means of two forks placed back to back. 
This is a more satisfactory method of 
parting them than chopping through with 
a spade, and the plants start away more 
freely. A small group of own-root Azaleas 
has been put out in a favourable position 
in the Azalea garden. Annuals have now 
been cleared from most of the Rose beds. 
A large batch of scarlet Tulips has been 
planted among a group of Hollies near 
the waterside, where they will be easily 
seen from the bouse, and others have 
been put among a group of newly-planted 
Rhododendrons. Plants of the native 
Giant Bellflower (C. latlfolia), Rosy 
Loosestrife, Siberian Iris, etc., have been 
grouped near the water’s edge. 

Tropseolum speciosum has been given a 
place on the shady side of some large 
Hollies, while Tropseolum tulerosum, 
which we have in quantity growing in the 
sunshine, has been planted sparsely in the 
shade among a group of Anemone 
Hepatica in order to prolong its flowering. 
Small crowns of the American Hepatica 
have been planted in a retaining wall oc¬ 
cupied by summer-leafing Ferns; and a 
few bulbs of Albuca Nelsoni have been 
given a warm position at the base of a 
southern wall. 

Crocus Margot has been put in three 
wide beneath an edging of Gypsophila 
prostrata alba. Some plants of Helle- 
borus niger, having come to hand, a favour¬ 
able position has been given them at the 
lower end of a half-shaded lane, which 
had previously received an additional 
depth of 2 feet of good soil, while a dress¬ 
ing of peat and sand was worked well 
round the plants. . B. M. 

Sussex. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Crapes.— These are now quite ripe, 
and care will be required in the manage¬ 
ment of the house to keep the berries 
sound and free from decay until they can 
be cut and bottled. With the aid of fire 
heat the internal atmosphere will be kept 
dry, and damp excluded in foggy and wet 
weather by closing the ventilators. When 
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bright, air will be freely admitted in the 
daytime, but in view of the external sur¬ 
roundings being so damp from the com¬ 
bined influences of snow and rain it will 
be shut off not later than four p.m. It is 
also essential that all the leaves ns they 
ripen and fall should be gathered up 
daily. Further border waterings will l>e 
postponed until the Grains have been re¬ 
moved from the Vines. A careful scrutiny 
of the bunches every other day or so will 
keep them free of decaying berries. 

Late Muscats. —As soon as the last 
bunch is cut the border will be watered 
and the laterals shortened to induce the 
base buds to plump up and become 
thoroughly matured. The body of the 
house will be filled with late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums and such as will be re¬ 
quired for church decoration at Christ¬ 
mas. Free ventilation on every possible 
occasion will, therefore, be indulged in. 
To avert the harmful results arising from 
standing thfe plants on the surface of the 
borders boards will bo employed. 

8toring of plants.— Since writing last 
we have had a cold snap, the frost being 
unusually severe for the time of year, and 


gard to the tops, the rule is to work in 
Bracken among the branches, but this 
form of protection is not resorted to unless 
the weather is likely to prove very severe, 

; otherwise it does more harm than good. 

Manuring of vacant ground.— Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of the frosty 
weather to get manure, suck as old hotbeds, 
and that from cowsheds and piggeries, 
carted on to all vacant plots of ground, 
where it is shot into heaps to lie until it 
can be wheeled out and spread prior to 
digging. This annual, and in some in¬ 
stances biennial, manuring of the land is 
an absolute necessity if good crops are 
looked for. In spite of what is said and 
written to the contrary. Some of the best 
of the manure, or a sufficient quantity of 
it in a well-rotted condition, will be held 
in reserve for future use for Rose beds 
and borders, herbaceous borders, flower 
beds, etc. 

Tree leaves.— As the majority of deci¬ 
duous forest trees have now shed their 
leaves the latter are being raked up and 
stored ready for the making of hotbeds in 
an out-of-the-way corner. As a rule, tree 
leaves are, when first collected, in a fairly 


Last month, and now that the weather has 
again become milder they will, doubtless, 
soon be pushing up in greater numbers. 

Rock garden.— This, now* that there is 
less likelihood of leaves being blown 
about and covering up the plants, will be 
finally cleaned and put in order for the 
w inter, finishing off w ith a top-dressing of 
sifted leaf-mould for all such subjects that 
appreciate this kind of material. Leaf- 
mould Is an excellent protective agent em¬ 
ployed in this way, and it also effectively 
prevents frost penetrating the soil beneath 
to any great extent. 

Planting fruit-trees.— Except for the 
cold snap recently experienced, the autumn 
has, on the whole, been favourable for 
planting. The adverse climatic conditions 
referred to have, of course, caused a sus¬ 
pension for the time being, but with a re¬ 
turn to normal weather it may now be re¬ 
sumed ; but. seeing that the season is so 
far advanced, it should be brought to a 
conclusion as speedily as possible. Stak¬ 
ing, tying, and in the case of orchards pro¬ 
tecting the stems of the trees from ground 
game, etc., should have attention directly 
planting is finished, while a mulch of some 



Christmas Rose in a tub . 


the snowfall heavy. This necessitated the 
prompt removal to safe quarters of 
Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Agapanthus, and 
other plants which need a slight amount 
of protection during the winter; accom¬ 
modation being found for all in a well- 
lighted disused stable. Large specimen 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which 
prior to colder conditions setting in had 
been standing out in a sheltered position, 
have also been housed. These have 
yielded a great wealth of bloom through¬ 
out the season. Flowers will now be sup¬ 
pressed and the plants given a good long 
rest by keeping them cool and on the dry 
side. 

Protection to tender shrubs.— The cold 
snap necessitated the covering of Myrtles, 
Scented Verbenas. Pomegranates, etc. 
Clean, dry straw was worked in among 
the branches, the whole being enclosed 
with new' mats. This will render them 
snug and free from danger for the rest of 
the winter. 

Tea and other Roses.— These will now 
have soil drawm up to and heaped round 
the stems to a height of some 9 Inches to 
12 inches to serve ns a protection in case 
very severe frost should set In. With re- 
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dry state, and if thrown loosely together 
in heaps they keep in good condition for a 
considerable time. Owing to heavy rain 
and snow, the reverse is the case this 
season. Fermentation will, therefore, be 
quickly engendered and decay set in 
earlier than usual, which will adversely 
affect their value as a heat-producing 
agent unless those required for hotbed 
construction later on are stored in heaps 
of less size and depth than is usual. After 
the raking is done the lawns will be well 
swept and made tidy for the winter. 

Iris Kaempferl.— As the tops are now 
thoroughly ripe they will be cut to within 
a few inches of the soil, and then a pro¬ 
tection of litter will be afforded the 
borders until the spring. Top-dressing in 
the shape of some rich manure with a 
little fresh loam added will be deferred 
till next February. 

Algerian Iris.— The borders should have 
been looked to earlier, but as there are 
so many deciduous trees in their vicinity it 
would have been a useless e.\j>enditure of 
time and labour. They will now be 
cleaned and weeded, and where possible 
the surface of the soil stirred also. The 
first bloom appeared about the middle of 


description placed over the roots will, by 
conserving the latent warmth in the soil, 
encourage the speedy production of new’ 
roots. Newly-planted w’all trees should be* 
lightly fastened to the wall till the soil 
has had time to sink into place. 

Crease bands.— When these are em¬ 
ployed for the trapping of the female 
w inter and other species of moths, careful 
attention must be bestowed on the same 
for the next few weeks, especially if mild 
and open weather prevails. It is, there¬ 
fore. very necessary to keep the grease in 
a sticky state by frequently renewing it. 
If once it is allowed to become hard the 
insects crawl over it with impunity. 

Bulbs.— Roman nyacinths, the earliest 
blooming varieties of the large-flow r ered 
Hyacinths, and the same of Tulips are 
now sufficiently rooted to allow of their 
being gently forced into flower. The 
earliest batch of Liliurn Harrisi will now 
appreciate weak doses of manure-water 
supplied two or three times weekly. 
Another relay of the same should be 
brought forward to succeed these, while 
those intended for spring flowering should 
be potted without delay and stood in a 
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house or pit where they will start natur¬ 
ally into growth.' Until this takes place 
they are best covered with inverted pots. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peach-houses.— The buds on trees in the 
early house are swelling, and a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. is maintained at night, 
allowing a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. dur¬ 
ing the day. The house is damped down 
frequently on fine days. Peach-trees 
only just; started should not have any fire- 
heat until the end of the year, but no 
ventilation is needed. Syringe the trees 
daily in fine weather, and take care to see 
that the borders are moist. The pruning 
in mid-season houses should be completed 
as soon as possible. All trees under glass 
should be pruned as soon as the work can 
be done after the fall of the leaf. 
Although in many gardens pressure of 
work may prevent the houses being 
cleaned, the trees should be pruned. The 
borders must, not be allowed to get sod- 
dened or dry, even when the trees are at 
rest. If any doubt exists as to dryness a 
thorough watering should be given. In 
most cases the trees will need a rich top¬ 
dressing. After the trees have been tied 
or nailed, as the case may be, the old sur¬ 
face-soil should be carefully removed and 
new loam with rich fertiliser added. 

Strawberries. —The first batch of these 
for extra-early forcing will now be 
selected and placed on shelves in an early 
Peach-house. Pick all the decayed leaves 
off the plants, and substitute for the loose 
surface-soil loam lightly mixed with 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed, a 
little soot, and an approved artificial 
manure. Spray the plants overhead with 
tepid water early in the afternoon of fine 
days, and be very careful as to watering. 

Freesia8.— As the earliest batch is now 
showing the flower-spikes, liquid-manure 
is applied frequently. The inflorescences 
should be neatly staked before the flowers 
commence to open, and until that stage is 
reached the plants should be kept close to 
the glass. Successional batches will be 
brought forward In the same manner. 

Agapanthus.— Large plants of Agapan- 
thus in tubs are not easily found room for 
under glass during the winter, but they 
may be safely kept in sheds into which 
sharp frosts cannot penetrate to any great 
extent, provided they are kept dry at the 
root, this mode of treatment causing 
greater freedom of flowering though the 
foliage suffers from it at the time. The 
Agapanthus is such an ornamental plant 
and so well adapted for tubs that room 
should always be found for a few speci¬ 
mens. Tubs are more suitable than pots, 
however big the latter may be, for the 
roots being so strong, they soon split the 
pots, which fail to retain water in the 
growing season when a big supply is 
needed. 

Show Pelargoniums are now well rooted 
in their first pots and ready to be trans¬ 
ferred to those in which they are to flower. 
Only a moderate shift will be given, as the 
plants do as well and look much better 
when the pots are comparatively small, 
provided they are given good soil. They 
are also more easily fed when the flower¬ 
ing time approaches. Clean and well- 
drained pots should be used. Previous to 
lotting, the plants should be carefully 
looked over, and those that are on the 
dry side should be watered, so that all 
the balls are in a fairly moist (not wet) 
state when turned out. The lotting soil 
also should be in the same condition. 
Care on these loints will enable the plants 
to go without any further wintering for 
several days after lotting. The soil used 


should be principally good turfy Joain, 
with which should be mixed silver sand 
and a small amount of manure from a 
spent Mushroom bed rubbed up fine. 
Place the ball in the new pot low enough 
down to enable plenty of water to be given 
when needed, and ram the new soil round 
the sides firmly, finishing off at the level 
of the old ball. Give the plants a position 
near the glass In a light, airy house. 

Seakale of the best quality is secured 
from roots forced in their growing 
quarters, and the present is a good time 
to cover the stools. The chief point in 
culture is to avoid using too much rank 
manure, as this causes so much steam that 
the tender growths are burnt and decay 
rapidly. It is far better to use a goodly 
portion of leaves, as a temperature of 
GO degs. to Go degs. will be ample for the 
roots. Pots with covers are usually em¬ 
ployed, but boxes or barrels will answer 
the purpose, and even sticks placed over 
the crowns and brought to a point suffi¬ 
ciently high to allow the new growth room 
to develop. If the heating material Is 
placed more thickly at one end of the row 
than the other there will be a longer 
supply. Kale grown thus is most useful, 
as it does not all come in at once, like 
that in a heated house, and the produce Is 
more succulent. 

Next year’s crops.— Preparation of the 
soil for the different crops should be 
pushed forward as quickly as possible 
while open weather lasts. Trenching for 
early Peas, if not already done, should no 
longer be delayed. When the manure Is 
well incorporated with the soil at the time 
of sowing, so much greater is the benefit 
derived. A south border is. of course, the 
best place for the first sowing, or in single 
lines along south walls, where they can 
be sheltered from cold winds in early 
spring. Ground for early Carrots should 
be dug or trenched as soon ns possible, and 
it is a good plan to give a dressing of soot 
or lime to rid the ground of grub, which is 
the most destructive pest that attacks the 
Carrot. 

Winter work.— Apart from the work of 
digging, trenching, and manuring vacant 
plots, there are many other jobs which If 
not taken in hand in winter stand little 
chance of being done if deferred until 
spring. Such work, of course, varies ac¬ 
cording to what is necessary in different 
gardens. The regravelling of paths should 
be done where needed, and thoroughly 
well rolled. As regards edgings, Box, 
when kept in perfect order, always looks 
neat and less formal than tiles, but when 
allowed to become too high and thick It 
not onlv becomes untidv. but is a lurking- 
place for slugs and other vermin. It is 
necessary when box edgings are to be 
formed or repaired that the ground be 
properly prepared and levelled some weeks 
or so in advance of planting: Other useful 
work which should be done as circum¬ 
stances permit is laying in a good store of 
Pea-sticks and getting them ready for use. 
The best and tallest of those used last 
season should also be looked over, re- 
pointed, and put into bundles in readiness 
for the early and dwarfer varieties. 
Scarlet Runner supports should also be 
overhauled and new ones obtained if 
necessary. These may appear trifles, but 
it is by keeping things well in hand that 
pressure of work is surmounted later on. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Outside work, so far as regards digging 
and trenching, has been put a stop to in 
the course of the week by a snowstorm of 
some severity. This was followed by hard 
frost, which froze the ground sufficiently 


to permit of pruning being forwarded. A 
finish has been made with Gooseberries 
and with White and Red Currants. With 
few exceptions, all the bushes are of 
some age, so that pruning merely consists 
in thinning out superfluous wood, and re¬ 
ducing the length of the young shoots. 
Any of the older branches which could be 
spared were cut cleanly out and young, 
stout shoots left to fill the vacancies thus 
made. A point is mode of keeping the 
centres of the bushes as open as possible. 
In the case of Black Currants as much 
young wood will be encouraged as there is 
space for, because, differing from Red 
Currants and White Currants, which bear 
well when closely spurred in, the young 
shoots of Black Currants give the best 
fruit. Much progress was also made with 
the pruning of Apple-trees in open 
quarters. In the case of a collection of 
young trees on Paradise stocks, very little 
cutting was necessary, and, as the plants 
are in the course of formation, attention 
was paid to their due extension. Older 
trees merely required the annual shorten¬ 
ing of the current season’s growths and the 
removal of any cankered spurs and of ' 
branches which were inclined to rub or to 
cross each other. A few standard Plums 
were similarly attended to. In the case of 
I^lums the too free use of the knife is a 
mistake, this leading to gumming, and, as 
I think, to the occasional loss of branches. 

Roses. —Among climbing and pillar 
Roses some further work was done in the 
way of clearing out old and exhausted 
wood, and in tying in the stout young 
shoots of the current season. These, 
meantime, are only lightly secured to their 
supports, and will be gone over and 
further regulated in the early spring. 
During the week a consignment of climb¬ 
ing Roses came to hand, but, in view of 
the prevailing frost, these have not yet 
been unpacked, having been placed in a 
frost-proof shed until conditions are more 
favourable. A batch of young fruit-trees, 
including Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums 
intended for planting outside, has been 
similarly treated. Packing is now so 
skilfully and carefully done by nursery¬ 
men that no harm will ensue even should 
it not be possible to plant for some little 
time. 

Peaches under glass.— In training the 
shoots of Peaches, overcrowding is to be 
avoided. It Is difficult at times to impress 
this fact upon young hands, and when pos¬ 
sible it is of advantage when one with 
some experience can go over the trees and 
undertake the necessary thinning. Main 
shoots or branches ought to be laid In 
first; the subsidiary shoots will, then, to 
some extent, fall naturally into their 
places. Above all, the ties must be tight 
enough to hold the shoots in position and 
yet sufficiently loose to permit of the ex¬ 
pansion of the shoot during the following 
season. In planting young Peaches no 
gain results from allowing the border to be 
too deep. Two feet or thereby are quite 
sufficient, a good holding loam being best 
with an admixture of mortar rubbish and, 
perhaps, an allowance of crushed bone. 

No other manurial substance is advisable, 
this resulting in excessive and unfruitful 
growth, and when this occurs much time 
is lost in correcting these conditions by 
lifting or root-pruning, for unt ! 4 that is 
done fertility need not be expected. 

Pot Vines.— In many places much more 
use is made of Vines in pots than was at 
one time the case. These are more adapt¬ 
able for early forcing than canes which 
are permanently planted, and if well 
grown the berries attain to a fair size and 
finish well. Such Vines start best when 
plunged in a bed of leaves, the fermenta- 
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Size 12 inches by 9} inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/6; 
25 for 3/-; 50 for 5/6; 100 for 10/- 

All post fret. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 

Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


TO ADVERTISERS.-Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening 1 Illus¬ 
trated" Is Holborn 731. 


• K" Test Collection. 12 First-class Roses for all Purposes, 5/- Carr. paid. 

Mr. J. Laing, rose .. 6d Fisher Holmes,crimson 6d Lady Ashtown, pink 6d Hugh Dickson, deep red 6d 
Mme A Chatsnav.salro. 6d F. K. Druschki, white 6d Lyons Row. pink .. 8d Caroline Te«tout..al.pk.6d 
Mme. Rav.ry, yellow 6d Mme.Ed.Harriot, coral 9d La France, roae .. 6d Capt.Hay ward,cnm*on6d 

W RITE for this Test Collection to-day, NOW. When you get the trees 
if you don’t like them send them back and Bees Ltd. will return 
your money in full and pay carriage both ways. This guarantee of satis¬ 
faction or money refunded in full applies to all goods supplied by Bees Ltd. 

If you want more than a dozen roses- you should write for Bees’ Cata¬ 
logue and Colour Chart of Roses, or make your selection from the following. 
AH collections are sent carriage paid when cash accompanies order. 

More Selections that Save your Pocket: 


A 24 General Garden Row* .. 11/- 
B 24 Exhibition,Row. .. .. 11/- 

C 12 Tea Rose..7/6 

D 12 Fragrant Ro.ee .. ..5/6 

E 12 Town Rowe .6/- 


F 12 Buttonhole Row. .. .. 7/- 

1 12 Dwarf Bedding Row. .. 6 6 
M 12 Row. for Cutting .. .. 6'6 

N 12 Row. in Pot..12'6 

O 12 Baby Rambler Row. .. 5 6 


P 6 Rom. for Fast or N. wall 3/9 
Q 6 Row* for West or S. wall 3/9 

K 6 Sweet Briar. .3/3 

8 6 Rambler Row..3/9 


PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln ii Inn Fiel d g, W.C. __ 

T5EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
dening Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Send your Order or Write for Catalogue NOW. "Lest you forget ” 

LIVERPOOL 

Please mention “Gardening Illustrated” when writing to Advertisers. 


T.T, XMAS PRESENTS FOR CUSTOMERS. 

* ® ■ ■ 6 large 1st size Hyacinths Gratis with every 2s. 6d. order, 12 with 5s. order. Bulb 

orders only. 1 Mme. Ed. Herriot (“ Daily Mail ”) Rose Gratis with every dozen Roses. 
Orders 5s. and under 6d. extra for carriage. 


BULBS. BULBS. WAR PRICES. 

SINGLE EARLY TUXJPS.-Hftlf price. 

13 100 1,000 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 

Oampemelle regulosa, Queen Anne Jonquil, 12 
ordinary price, 3/-100; sale price .. 3d 

Poetlcns omatus, usual price. 316 100 .. 3d 


La Heine, white, shaded rose .. .. 4d 2,3 21/6 

Bacchus, very deep red, large flower .. 4d 2/6 22 6 

Artus, rich scarlet, very effect ire .. .. 4d 2/3 21/6 

Rose Lusiante, deep rose. 8 inch .. 6d 3/3 31'- 

Yellow Prince, dear bright yellow.. .. 5d 3/- 27/6 

Prince tie Ligne, very flue yellow .. .. 4d 2/6 22/6 

Rose Gris de Lin, rose-white, bordered ..3d 27- 20/- 

Coltage Maid, pure white, edged rosy-pink 3d 2/- 20/- 

CramoiBe Brilliant, bright vermilion .. 5d 3/- 27/6 

Coleur Ponceau, rosy-crimson and white 3d 2/- 20/- 

Rachel Reusch, extra fine, rose .. .. 4d 2/6 22/6 

Thos. Moore,rich orange .4d 2,3 21/6 

Rosamunde Huy keman, rose and white .. 3d 2'- 20/- 

100, in 10 varieties, 2s. 6d. 

DARWIN TULIPS. 

Darwin Tulips, named. .1/- 7/- 

Darwin Tulips, mixed.6d 3,6 

PARROT TULIPS. 

Named Parrot Tulips.8d 4/- — 

Parrot Tulips, mixed, first.6d 3/6 — 

SCILLA SIBIRICA. 12 100 1,000 

Blue Squill, Mother bulb .6d 3,6 32/6 

CHIONODOXA LUCILLE. 

Glory of Snow, bright blue, white centre, 12,6d.; 100,3s. 6d. 

GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

Botryoides, deep blue.3d 1/6 12/6 

ENGLISH IRIS. 

Finest mixtures, from named varieties .. 6d 3/6 35/- 

Onlers 5s. carriage paid; under, 6cL extra. 

FIRST SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS. 
Usual price, 4d. to6<l. each. Sale price, Each 100 

8. White Md. V. Der Hoop .. 2d 126 

Mme. Ma Plimsoll, white. 2d 126 

Mauve Queen, violet. 2d 126 

Lord Balfour, violet. 2d 12/6 

Dr. Schapman, violet. 2d 126 

Moreno, deep pink. 2d 12/6 

Gen. De Wit. 2d 126 

Gertrude , red. 2d 12/6 

Johan, light blue . 2d 126 

Schotel, light blue. 2d 126 

Bloomfield, dark blue . 2d 126 

Yellow Nerman. 2d 126 

Orange Boven. 2d 12/6 

Queen of Blues, light . 2d 126 

2nd Size Hyacinths, 12, in 12 sorts, Is. 

Bedding Hyacinths, separate oolours, 12, 9d.; 100,5s. 6d. 


I rootless omatus, usual price, 26100 .. 3d 1/ 

21/6 Bicolor Victoria Daffodil, sale price.4d 2/ 

22 6 Hyacinths, white, 8d. dozen ; 36 for 1/6. 

21/6 Mme. Van der Hoop, white, 6d. doz. ; 60, 2/8. 

31'- Rosa A. Merville, Pink Hyacinths, 8d. dozen. 

27/G Princeps. Irish Daffs., yellow trumpet, 75, 1/3. 

22/6 Tulips Coleur Cardinal, red, 12, 3d.; 50, 1/-; 100,1/9. 

20/- Tulips Rose Gris de Lin, 12, 3d.; 50, Is.; 100, 1/9. 

20/- Cottage Maid, white, tipped rose, 12, 3d. ; 50, 1/- *, 125, 2-. 
276 Duchess de Parma, red and yellow, 12. 3d.; 50, l/-; lo0, 26. 
20/- Crocus, mixed colours, 12. 2a.; 150,1/A 
22/6 Crocus, yellow, 12, 2<L ; 150, 1/6. 


CALLA LILIES. 

10? Calla, Alba Maoulata, variegated foliage, Lily of Nile 
l/Y flowers, 4d. each; 12, 36. 

1/® Canna Crozya, usual pried, 6f - dozen; my price, named 

SY® 12,26. 

Tigridia, 12, in 4 sorts, 1/-. 


21/6 Tulip Dusant, large red, 24, 6<L 


NEW AND GOLD MEDAL 
ROSES. 

4d. each; 12 for 3/6. Select your own. My Selection, 12 for 
2 6, including one Mme. Ed. Herriot. 5/- orders carriage 


5/- orders carriage 


24 Hyacinths Moreno, rose.1/- lot. j paid; under 6d. extra. Only one of eaoh sort allowed in 


Daily Mail Rose, Herriot I liltJUII U Uf»b JTOilUW 
L C. Breslau, red and yellow Mr. D. R.McClure, flesh rose 
irt Ink L V. Houtte, pink Mrs. L Paine, rose with 

r" lOU M- Phni T-nhanH nchrfi nranM 


30 Hyacinths gigantea, pink .1/3 lot. each lot. 

30 Sir William Mansfield, bine.1/3 lot. n ., »r„:i tr fiT1 

30 Grand Blanche, white.16 lot. B/eJl a u^ed and 

30 Mme. Van der Hoop, white.1/3 lot. V S uZuttl’ „ink 

30 Cardinal Wiseman, red.. .. ..16 lot. m/' rh« v£t£id 

40 La Peyrouse, lilac .1/6 lot. Lutaud, 

25 Yellow Hyacinths .1/- lot Mm! M Wrt. « 

100 Tulips Le Matabele.1/6 lot. a ° up6rt ’ 8 

100 Yellow Crocuses.1/- lot Preg. Wilson, new, Po 

Clematis, in named varieties, 9d. eaoh; 12, 6s. Frau Karl Driuohki, \ 

Ampelopsis Veitchi, self climbers, 3d. each; 12, 2s. 6d.; Rosalind, Poly., pink 
extra large, 6d. each. Rugosa. red 


Payon d’Or, best yellow 


_ ____ Mrs. L. Paine, rose with 

Mr. Chas. Lutand, ochre orange 
yellow and o. Sunburst, yellow 

Mme. M. Soupert, salmon- Mme. 0. Testout pink 
yellow H. Good, Coppery-yellow 

Prea. Wilson, new. Poly., red Mr. J. Hill, extra 
Frau Karl Driuohki, white Hadley, blackish, velvety 


extra large, 6d. each. 

LILIES. 

Lilium lancifolium rubrum, red 
126 Lilium lancifolium roseum, rose 
Lilium umbellatum, orange 

Lilium tigrinum, single. 

35/- Lilium tigrinum, double. 

Lilium lougiflorum exeum 

Sample one of eaoh, 2s. 


Rugosa, red 

— . in Ulrich Brunner, cherry 
“? h M Mrs. J. Laing, pink 
5d 4/6 M. D. Van Tets, deep crlm. 


Hadley, blackish, velvety 
Mid. Grant, blush white, ex. 
Mr. A. Carnegie, white 
Constance, orange-yellow 
Edu Meyer, red and yellow 
Lady Plymouth, extra 


Lilium lougiflorum exeum .6d 5/6 Rayon d’Or. yellow 

Sample one of each, 2s. Richmond, bright scarlet 

“g Montbretias, mixed, like GladioU. 50. Is.; 100, la. 9d.; pfnk 

136 named, 25 in 5 vanetles, Is. Je3aie> Po i y .. re d 


4/6 Mrs. O. West, delicate pink Liberty, red 
46 Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt, Old Gold, coppery red 
3/6 orange-yellow Safrano, soft rose 

26 Old Gold, pretty gold colour EL A. Victoria, creamy white 
5/6 Rayon d’Or, yellow Geo. O. Waud, orange-ver- 

Richmond, bright scarlet milion 

. Sunburst, extra yellow Mme. O. Lutaud. orange 


NAMED CROCUS. 

12 

100 

Extra white, Mont Blano . 

.. 3d 

16 

8ir Walter Scott, striped . 

.. 3d 

1/6 

Yellow, extra large . 

.. 3d 

1/6 

Prince Albert, blue . 

.. 3d 

1/6 

Ne Plus Ultra, purple. 

.. 3d 

1/6 


Jessie, Poly., red -.... ....... 

Mrs. W. Outbush, Poly., pink Killamey Queen, new 
Mme. H. Lavasseur, pink Mr. A. Gray, extra 
Leslie Holland, scarlet D. P. Killamey, pink 

Mme. J. Goucbalk, new British Queen, white 
J. Burbier, Poly. Ards Pillar, a climbing rose 

Robin Hood, new, red Dean Hole, carmine and 

Mrs. Chas. Huwter, pink salmon 


I My Maryland, salmon-pink 
I A. R. Goodwin, salmon-pink 


Ne Plus Ultra, purple.3d 1/6 Mrs. Chas. Huwter, pink 

100, in 5 sorts, Is. 6d. Mrs. Taft, Poly., rose 

Large Daffodils, Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, Double 
12.6 Van Sion, 12. Is.; 100, 6s. 6«L ~ p 


126 Spirtuas, Queen Alexandra, pink; Japonica, white, 4d. 
12/6 each. 

Lily of Valley, 12 pips, Is.; 25, la. 9d. *, 100, 6s. 
d. Hyacintlu Oandicana, 12, la. 


Geo. Washington, pink 
8ollel d'Or, yellow-orange 
Mrs. F. S. 8 tracker, c. rose 


Lady Hillingdon, orange- 
yellow 

H. E. Richardson, dark red 
C. EaBlea, yellow 
A. Dewey, white 


dding Hyacinths, separate oolours, 12, 9d.; 100, 5s. 6d. I Hyacintlu Oandicans, 12, Is. I In choosing a dozen only one of a sort. 

THEODORE TURNER, The Temple, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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tion of which raises a moist and genial 
heat. If the roots do not readily respond 
at first to this mild heat it hurries on the 
plumping buds, and as the shoots increase, 
their growth reacts on the roots, and after¬ 
wards progress is quicker. The tempera¬ 
ture at first need not exceed 50 degs., but 
as growth advances this may be raised 
gradually till it reaches 05 degs. Ventila¬ 
tion can be safely given at 70 degs., and 
early closing and damping are recom¬ 
mended. 

Dahlias, Gladioli, and 8alvla patens.— 

The tops of these have now been frosted 
over, and such as were not previously 
lifted have been attended to in the course 
of the week and got into store. Dahlias 
are carefully labelled and stored singly, 
each with a little soil adhering to its roots. 
Gladioli, after being labelled, are tied in 
bundles, while Salvia patens is treated 
similarly to Dahlias. A comfortable, but 
not too warm, place is given • to. these 
various roots, \md losses are practically 
unknown. 

The stems of Cosmos dahlioldes— or 

Bidens dahlioides as it is sometimes 
called—have also been frosted over. This 
rather attractive plant is described as 
tender, but for some seasons it has been 
left over winter in the border in which it 
is grown without disaster. The winters 
of late have been fairly mild, and as indi¬ 
cations point meantime to exceptionally 
severe weather a few plants were lifted 
and stored with the things above men¬ 
tioned in order that propagation can be 
effected in spring if it should become 
needful. 

Aloysla cltrlodora.— Following the usual 
practice, a good batch of the Demon- 
scented Verbena was during the week 
lifted and potted. Plants left out in this 
district may survive for a series of years 
and make quite large specimens, but they 
are liable to perish during an exception¬ 
ally severe season. It is always safer, 
therefore, to provide for a supply of cut¬ 
tings in spring by potting up strong plants 
at this time. These are cut hard back, 
and after the roots are trimmed in they 
are put into pots which accommodate them 
without being too large. They are 
wintered in quite a cool position, and on 
being introduced into heat in spring they 
break away freely and provide plenty of 
strong cuttings. These root readily if 
kept airtight, and if grown on quietly they 
make useful plants for going out at the 
end of May or early in June. 

Seasonable work. —In wintry weather 
such as this, when pruning cannot be done, 
advantage may be taken to turn over 
manure-heaps and heaps of leaves in order 
that the process of decay may be hastened. 
Accumulations of dirty pots may be 
washed, and a stock of crocks made ready 
for the potting season. There Is, of 
course, always a certain amount of potting 
to be done throughout the year: and now, 
when frosts are the rule, it pays to have 
potting materials—loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand—under cover so that they may be 
readily available when required. Even if 
a little cold, it can soon be warmed up to 
the required temperature by laying the 
needed quantity on the floor of a green¬ 
house for a time, or by piling It round a 
pailful of hot cinders from the furnace. 
Vermin, especially rats, are apt at this 
time to be troublesome, the growing 
scarcity of food in the fields forcing them 
to the outskirts of buildings and the 
neighbourhood of the garden. Trapping 
and poisoning are effectual cures, but in 
the case of poison care is required : nnv 
unconsumed portions must be lifted each 
morning. W. MoGttffog 

Baltnae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Xresines damping (A. 0.). —You are keeping 
the plants too cold. They require to be kept 
rather dry during the winter and in a tem¬ 
perature of not lees than 55 degs. Ireeines 
are rather tender, consequently they should 
not be planted out before the beginning of 
June, except in warm localities where there is 
no danger from spring frosts. 

Crassula lactea (T.). —As a basket-plant, 
flowering during the winter months, this 
species, with its creamy-white flowers, is 
always welcome. To ensure flowering at this 
season it is necessary to make an early start 
with the cuttings, selecting for this purpose 
the nearly full-grown rosettes that cluster 
around the large established plants. Prior to 
rooting, very little moisture is needed, if at 
all, and at any time only moderate watering 
is necessary. 

Treatment of C&nnas ( Canna). —Cut off the 
stems to within 6 inches of the pot, and 
stand the plants underneath the stage of the 
greenhouse, taking care that too much water 
does not fall on them when watering plants 
overhead. Keep them quite dry during the 
winter, and in March, just as growth is start¬ 
ing. shake them out and divide them, repot¬ 
ting in good loam, with a liberal addition of 
leaf-mould and sand. Stand them in a tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., and be 
very careful as to watering until the roots 
■have begun to run freely in the new soil. 

Growing Tree-Carnations (Amateur ).—To 
grow Tree-Carnations well, they should have 
a light house to themselves, with a night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. The reason why 
so many fail to do these well is that they lack 
the necessary means for doing the work. 
Failures are oommon where they have to be 
{?rown in a mixed collection, where ventilation 
is deficient, and the atmospheric conditions un¬ 
suitable. The plants which are grown outside in 
summer and moved to a light, well-ventilated 
house at the end of September, and carefully 
watered, usually flower well. To do Carna¬ 
tions well requires a specialist. 

Begonia Rex in winter (F.).—' The Begonias 
of the Rex section do not die down in the 
winter. They ought to be, during that season, 
kept in a warm greenhouse, and receive very 
little water at the roots. The outer large 
leaves die off. In the spring they ought to be 
given a higher temnerature when you wish to 
start them, but when in growth an inter¬ 
mediate temperature is the beet for them. 
The plants are sometimes increased by divi¬ 
sion, but the usual method is by means of 
leaves laid on a bed of Coooanut-refuse or 
light sandy soil. This must be so done that 
the blade of the leaf lies flat on the soil, when 
the principal veins may be cut through in 
about half-a-dozen places, using about the 
same number of pegs to hold the leaves in 
position. If placed in a shady part of the 
stove, and moderately watered, young plants 
will make their appearance at the cut parts. 
These, when rooted, can be potted off and 
grown on in the ordinary way. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning a Mulberry-tree (B.). —As a rule, 
this tree is far better without any pruning. 
The branohes seldom beoome overcrowded. 
Let the tree take its natural form, which is 
that of a spreading round head If a branch 
or two should grow out further than the 
others, some people would cut them back, but 
we advise leaving them alone. The Mulberry 
grows slowly, and if allowed to grow naturally 
a much finer tree will result. 

The Gooseberry-caterpillar (Mrs. C. Morris). 
—Now that the leaves have all fallen, rake 
them up and bum them, and then remove 
some 3 inches or 4 inches of the surface-soil 
from beneath the bushes, wheeling it awav 
and burying it. replacing it with fresh soil 
from the vegetable quarters. In this wav 
many of the caterpillars are got rid of. 
When the hushes have been pruned gather up 
all the prunines and bum them also. Dress 
the surface-soil heavily with a mixture of 
lime and soot in equal parts to be washed 
in. as that will help to destrov any stray 
caterpillars that mav be left. The old- 
fashioned plan is hard to beat. We mean 
dusting the lower part of the bushes with 
lime and soot the moment the pest appears. 
It invariably shows itself at the base of the 
bush, and if the mixture is dusted in an up¬ 
ward direction the caterpillars will fall whole¬ 
sale. when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. This treatment, if persevered 
with, will prove an effectual remedy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure (Fowls ).—It is impossible to answer 
the question as put. You can spend £10 an 
acre if you like in manuring land, and you can 
spend 5s.. or nothing. The answer to your 
question must depend on what manures have 
been used, and not alone on how much money 
»’as been spent. Send full particulars respect¬ 
ing your query, and we may be able to nelp 
you. 

Basic slag for lawns (C. ).—The beet time 
to apply this is in the autumn, or, at any 
rate, before Christmas, if its effect Is to be 
noticeable during the next summer, as it is 


very alow in action. If your lawn is very 
weak, then you may drees it with basic slag 
at the rate of 5 lb. per square rod now, giving, 
in the autumn, a farther dressing of nitrate of 
eoda at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

The laokey-moth (A. F .).—The eggs on 
the Apple-shoot which you send are those of 
the above. From these eggs small, black, 
hairy caterpillars hatch about the beginning 
of May, and at onoe spin a web over them¬ 
selves. In these webe they live in companies, 
and go out to feed on the leaves, returning 
for shelter in wet weather or at night. Some 
good may be done by looking for tne rings of 
eggs on the shoots and destroying them. 
This is rather tedioue. A far better way is to 
watch for the webs and at onoe cut them down 
and destroy them. You might syringe the 
trees now with the caustic eolation which has 
so often been reoommended in our pagee. 


0. B .—If you will write to the Secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Vinoent- 
square, Westminster, 8.W., he will gladly for¬ 
ward all the information you require. 


Names of Plants. — B. Sc S.—%, Berberis Wil¬ 
son ae ; 2, Teucrium fruticans. 

. Names of Fruits. —P. W.— Apples : 1. Wal¬ 
tham Abbey Seedling; 2, Minchall Crab; 3, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 4. Bramley’s Seedling. 
-J. M.— Apples: 1, Gloria Mundi; 2. Blen¬ 
heim Orange. Pears : 3, Beurrd Clairgeau; 4, 

Beurr6 Bose.- F. B .—Pears : 1, Glou Mor- 

oeau; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie. Apples: 3, Annie 

Elizabeth; 4, Golden Spire.- F. C. B .— 

Apples: 1. Norfolk Beaufln; 2. Northern Green¬ 
ing: 3, Wellington; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.— 
J. G. —Pears: 1. Verulam (stewing); 2. Glou 
Moroeau. Apples: 3, Golden Noble; 4, Lemon 

Pippin.- A. Young. — Apples : 1. Golden 

Noble: 2. French Crab; 3, Red or Winter Haw- 

thornden; 4. King of the Pippine.- R. W .— 

Pear: 1, Marie Louise. Apples: 2, Golden 

Noble; 3. Golden Spire; 4, Stunner Pippin.- 

C. B.—Apples: 1, Margil: 2, Cox’e Orangej 3, 

Ribston. Pear: Passe Colmar.- Anon .—No 

name or address in box. Apples: 1, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 2. Red or Winter Hawthorn- 
den; 3, Yorkshire Greening; 4, not recognised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. Wallace and Co., Oolohester .—Hardy Bulbs, 
Tubers, and Rhisomes; Hardy Flowering 
Shrubs and Dwarf Conifers; Hardy Alpine ana 
Herbaceous Plants. 

Little and Ballanttni. Carlisle.— Planters* 

Guide for 1915-1916. 

J. W Cole and Son, Midland Road and West- 
wood Nurseries, Peterborough .—Catalogue of 
New and Choice Chrysanthemums and Show 
and Regal Pelargoniums. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND POSTAL 
REGULATIONS. 

Subscribers who are in the habit of send¬ 
ing copies of Gardening Illustrated 
abroad should bear in mind the altered 
condition of things which obtain owing 
to the war. The sending of'any printed 
matter to enemy countries, although the 
addressee is a British subject interned 
there, or imprisoned, is absolutely 
stopped. To allied countries in Europe, 
and to other countries throughout the 
world, newspapers may be sent, but no 
written matter must be enclosed. The 
chief concern at this time is with the 
neutral countries in Europe—Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Roumania, and 
Greece. To these countries newspapers 
can only be sent by printers, publishers, 
and newsagents, and only by such of those 
as have received a special permit from 
the War Office, and in other ways comply 
with certain fresh regulations on each 
occasion when papers are sent to these 
continental neutral countries. Any dis¬ 
patches irregularly made will be con¬ 
fiscated. The Publisher of Gardening 
Illustrated has received the War Office 
permit to send newspapers abroad. 
Readers who wish to send copies to friends 
in neutral continental countries should 
send their instructions by post to 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., with the necessary re¬ 
mittance—88. 8d. for one year’s subscrip¬ 
tion, this including all postage charges 
and services. 
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BRIGHTNESS 
UNDER ARMS. 


THE brightest forces in 

1 THE WORLD are “UNDER 
ARMS” for the protection of 
Home from the invasion of dullness, 
dirt, rust, and tarnish. MONKEY 
BRAND is always at your service, 
to polish off rust and tarnish from 
Metals of every description, and to 
drive dirt away from Woodwork 
and Painted Surfaces. 

FOR A THOUSAND HOUSEHOLD USES, 
BUT IT 

WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 

MONKEY BRAND is also prepared in powder 
form under the name of POWDER MONKEY. 
For some parts of the work POWDER 
MONKEY is handier than MONKEY BRAND. 
Both should be kept in every household. 

BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LIMITED. 

M 88—31 
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ENGLISH Wen garden 

AND HOME GROUNDS. 

Design and arrangement shown by existing examples of gardens in 
Great Britain and Ireland, followed by a description of the Plants, 
Shrubs, and Trees for the Open-air Garden and their Cultivation. 
By W ROBINSON, Author of “ The Wild Garden,” etc. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


PART I. 

Art in the Garden. Design and Plans in Relation to the 
House and Home Landscape. Various kinds of Flower 
Gardens with a view to Artistic Effect and Good Culti¬ 
vation. Artistic Use of the Great Groups of Plants for 
the Open-Air Gardens in the British Isles. Alpine, Rock, 
and Border Plants, Climbers, Annuals and Biennials, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens; Water and Bog 
Plants, Hardy Ferns, Fine-leaved, Bedding, and Half-hardy 
Plants, Roses, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Gardens, Hardy Bulbs; Orchard Beautiful. The Wild 
Garden, Flowers for Cutting, Colour and Fragrance. 
Labours for Good or Evil. Lawns and Pleasure Grounds. 
Illustrated from Existing Examples of British Gardens 
Engraved on Wood. 

PART II. 

Containing the Flowers, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 
Evergreens, and Hardy Ferns for the Open-Air Flower 
Garden in the British Isles, with their Cultivation and the 
Positions Most Suitable for them in Gardens. 

Followed by a comprehensive Index of 18 pages. 

“A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of God : every 
flower and every leaf is a letter. You have only to learn them—and 
he is a poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them and 
join them, and then to go on reading and reading. And you will find 
yourself carried away from the earth by the beautiful story you are 
going through. . . . And then there are some flowers that seem 

to me like over-dutiful children ; tend them but ever so little, and 
they come up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 
happy faces to you.”— Douglas Jerrold. 


POPULAR EDITION, one volume, 15/-; post free, 15/6. 
SUPERIOR EDITION, one volume, finely and strongly 
bound sage green, half morocco, 21/-; post free, 21/6. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION, half-bound vellum, for Library 
or Presentation purposes, 24/- complete ; post free, 24/6. 

London: JOHN MURRAY, and of all Booksellers; or from 
this Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Town Gardening. 

| New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B. C. Ravens- 
croft. A Handbook of 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants 
suitable for Town Culture 
■ in the garden, window, or 
I greenhouse. By post, 2 6 
I net. 


Villa Gardening. 

! A Handbook embracing 
Villa hardening in all its 
I branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted 
to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hobday. 2 6 net. 

The Vegetable 
Garden. 

| With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions, Descriptions, and Par- 
j ticulars of the Culture of 
Garden Vegetables of Cold 
and Temperate Climates. 

; By MM. ViLMORlN - Ax- 
driei'x, of Paris. The 
English Edition is issued 
under the direction of 
William Romxsox. Price 
15/- net. 


A Dictionary of 
English 

Names of Plants. 

In two parts — English- 
Latin and Latin - English. 
By Wm. Miller. 12/-, 
post free. “ A work of value 
which extends over a large 
field, including cultivated 
native and foreign plants, 
trees, and shrubs! —Times. 


Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens. 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of 
“The English Flower Gar¬ 
den." Third edition, re¬ 
vised. illustrated. Price 
106 net. 


Flora and Sylva. 

A rare work at a reduced 
price. Printed on purelinen 
hand - made paper. With 
maRy engravings on wood 
and numerous beautifully 
coloured plates by the late 
H. G. Moon. The complete 
work (three volumes), bound 
in half vellum, 50 - net. A 
very beautiful edition. Only 
a few copies available. 


The Wild Garden; 

Or the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy 
Exotic Plants, with a 
chapter on the Garden of 
British Wild Flowers. By 
W. RopiNSON. Fourth 
edition, with good engrav¬ 
ings, from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 
linen boards, price 10 6 net. 


Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants. 

Flowering and fine-leaved 
Palms, Ferns, and Lycopo¬ 
diums, with full details of 
the Propagation and Culti¬ 
vation of 600 families of 
plants, embracing all the 
best plants In cultivation. 

a Thomas Baines. Price 
r - net. 

*,* A few copies of the 
previous edition of " Green¬ 
house and Stove Plants” 
(not illustrated) are offered 
at 5/- net, post free. 


The Virgin’s Bower. 

A Work on the Clematis. 
By W. Robinson. On 
hand - made paper. With 
three illustrations. Taste¬ 
fully bound. 3/6 net. 


The above are obtainable of all Booksellers, Bookstalls, etc., or direct by post from 

MANAGER, 63, UNCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C 

Original from 
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Illustrated Catalogue 

/Vow Ready—Post Free. 



Creenhouse, from 82 6. Complete 

Heating Apparatus,from 
63- 



Portable Huts, 42 - Cucumber Frames, from t8 - 

iniat<>a for every description of Horticulture!, Wood and 
I on Buildings, Heating Apparatus Poultry Appliances, et<v 

w. COOPER, ] 


743,_0W Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 or 

Boies, 100 200 

*q. ft. an. ft 

12,14,15,16 13. * 

20.23 24 x U'in I 27 6 49 6 
1C. 17. 18, 30 i | 

16? 13? 20, 22,24 i 29 ® 516 

x 14 in.' 

20,22.24 x 15m 1 
18. 20, 22. 24 i 1 
16in. . I 

20,22, 24 x 18in 31 


Boxes, 100 

sq.ft nq.fi 

6 * Bin.21 - 38 - 

'•* * 7in. 22 - 39 6 

MxSm. .. . 23 6 43 6 
12,13.14.15i8in 24 - 44- 
11,12,13.14x9111. 25- 45- 
12, IS, 14 x lOin. 26 - 46- 
13 x llin. .. 27 - 47- 

1C, 18,20 xlOiti. a , 

16.13.20 1 llin. I 27 6 499 


J 29 6 53- 
56/- 


-Ic-wt 8^; Jcwt.43; Jcwt. 


PUTTY. B. st Soft 

2 6. 14lhn , 1 6 
DIAMONDS. 7 6 ari l 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. * wheel, 1 6 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 71b lexer 
tins, 3 6 per atom* 

GLAZING STAPLES. Handed, 2 3 |*'r 1 gross. 

F. -Sc T. 

MYTON ST.. HULL. F*tob 1843 


THE FIRST BREAKFAST 
CONSIDERATION. 


PURE 


^rea^fast Cocoa 

5d. per A-lb. Tin. 



THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES. hr 
Most economical and efficient 
This apparatus ha* attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own Mupervision Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Kevisnd 
Price Liat, giving full particu- 
lars, free by pom. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STi H.7RBKIDGK 


The latest day for receiving* Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 



Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards ns other 
makers), pinned and V- 
jninted on strong fram¬ 
ing. ltoof covered with 
in compressed Asphalte 
ID over tnnguod boards. 
Door til ted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sites Floor. 

6 ft long. 4 ft wide, 7 ft. high .£2 8 6 6- 

7 ft long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft, 4 in. high 2 17 0 9- 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13- 

9 ft long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft high 4 6 6 16- 

10 ft long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft 4 in. high 4 19 0 21 - 

12 ft. long. 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to auv Station In England and Walt* 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. TtTin 
Work*, 6 arret. 


„_ 0 diploma a medal at ^ 

^nORT|CULTURAL 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST . PESTICIDE. 

3 6 per 1 gall drum 6 - per 1 gall. drum. 
Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean. Health* 
Trees, In Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc , that the leading 
Growers are using them 

ANTIPEST has lieen used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers us the successful Preventive aud Curer 
‘ of Streak. 

Writo for Special Pamphlet, “Aids to 
Fruit Growers." 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 4 COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Ohemioally Prepared. I 

la the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, tweet I 
m n smelting (use 1 lb. to square yard). 

A Fr ** Book let. giving full particulars I 

and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, seat on ] 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

SoM to i bags 28 lbs., 2 3; 56 lbs.. 8/0; cwt, B/-t 
Scvt., 283; 10cwt.. 55/-; carr. paid to any station I 
in England and Wal-s. or by carrier, London. 

Of Nuraerymen. Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from I 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. L 
Also Wane ley'* Ground Gwrdan Lime. •/- D 

bushel bag carr. paid Z5 miles, or 1/0 carr. forward, I 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham. 

Sith August. BH 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. t Greenhouse B-tiUr to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Your a fa ithfuUy,^ ^ 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Tmos.W. ROBINSON, no. 

Dbnnis Irom Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 



CLEARANCE SALE. 

Owing to our works being given over to Government orders 
and more space being required for additional machinery, we 
are prepared to offer our stock of 

GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

GARDEN FRAMES (a fow only), 

IRON AND ZINC HAND-LIGHTS. 

AMD 

ODD LIGHTS FOR FRAMES 

AT 

SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CLEAR. 

Clearance List on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsmen 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOU. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gakdemtno Iu.uk- 
tRATKD, it in essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of Hie 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stop|ied after first post, on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63, Lincoln a Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


TO ADVERTI8EP8. —Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated ” ie Holborn 731. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED." 

Line Advertisement^.—Single insertion*. 3d. par 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words All the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). From 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series 

Terms for Display Advertisemonts. 10 k per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular aooount at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCO LNS INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED ie obtain- 

LT able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price. On* Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining oopies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same add reus at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager. Gardkktko Illustrated. 63, Lincolns Inn 
Field*. Ijiwulon. W.C 


"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gas- 

-Lv okmino Illustrated when answering advertisement* 
Business firms are always pleased to hesr from our readers 


Cr 


IF YOU WANT TO AVOID GLASS BREAKAGE C | 

IN CUTTING GREENHOUSE GLASS 

14 0/ x M rD P then you ought to invest 4d. in this 

‘ RED DEVIL’ GLASS CUTTER 





The standard tool of the world the glaziers use. Cuts more glass with less pressure than any 
other cutter. Saves its cost on the first job. Write for free Glass Cutter Booklet of 40 styles. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 190-192, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


"TX i Q i l i tre 
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Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Robinson, at the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C — December 11. 1915. Telephone: Holborn 73L 
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REOI8TKRKD AT THE 
GENERAL POST OFFICE 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Office: 

63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ONE PENNY. 
London, W.C. 


VOL. XXXVII.—No. 1919. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1915. 


BUY FOREIGN BULBS? 


-Plant 

now a Kolway Colour Border of HAHDY PEREN¬ 
NIAL plants, which will flower from spring to winter, and 
will not require to he replanted annually. All these plants 
are raised in the United Kingdom. Cease importing from 
abroad, and keep money in this country. N.B.—British 
Firms and their employees require support equally with the 
Dutch I Please write for Special (reduced) War Prices to— 
KELWAY k 8QN, Retail Plant Dept., Langport, Somerset 


BUTTON’S SEEDS at the Panama Pacific 

^ Exposition, San Francisco, Feb. 20— Dec. 4, 1915, re¬ 
ceived the following important Awards Medal of Honour 
for Garden Flowering Annuals ; Gold Medal for Collection 
of Seeds, etc. ; Gold Medal for Sutton’s Intermediate 
Antirrhinum; and other honours._ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Christmas Holidays, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be dated JANUARY 1st. 1916. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 22nd. 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. _ 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Country 

Friends.—Send us your card, and we will enclose it in a 


CHOICE PLANTS. — Agapanthus Moore- 

anus. Is. 6d. each. Physalis Franchetti, 3s 6d- per doz. 
Convolvulus mauritanicuB (the blue Bindweed), 7s. 6d. per 
doz. Schizostylis coccinea, bulbs. Is. per doz. Lonicera 
Maacki, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. Daphne rupestris, 7a. 6d. 
each. Artemisia sericea, 7s. 6d. per doz. Felicia abyssinica, 
7s. 6d. per doz. Double Pyrethrums: Aphrodite, Queen 
Mary, Alfred, Yvonne Cayeuz; Single Pyrethrums: James 
Kelway ; pot grown, all 7s. 6d. per doz. Papaver orientate 
Jenny Mawson, 10s. 6d. per doz. All the above were de¬ 
scribed in last week’s Gardening Illustrated, and can 
be supplied by-GEORGE BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., The 


— menus.—rcenu us your cam, ana we wm enclose to in - 
box of our famous Gladiolus Bulbs (British only) carriage 
free to any friend whose address you give us for 5s., 10s. 6d., 
or 21s. inclusive, remittance with order. Write at once to 
the leading house for hardy plants and Gladioli —KELWAY 
& SON, Retail Plant Department, Langport, Somerset. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


"UMPIRE FLOWER SEED COLLECTIONS 

■*-* to take the place of those Collections offered until re¬ 
cently. To lie obtained of any Seedsman or Seed Merchant 
anywhere. Wholesale only —KELWAY & SON, Seed 
Growers to the Trade, Langport, Somerset, England. 
Latest Exhibition Award, Panama Pacific Exhibition, San 
Francisco, 1915, Department of Horticulture — Medal of 
Honour for best Collection of Flowering Annuals. Kelway 
Seeds are one quality only throughout._ 


The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


UUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

u BUNYARD 


^ BUNYARD k CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will be sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone._ 


"DARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

" Spring-flowering Bulbs. —Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi, Irises, etc.; also a few surplus Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Alpines, etc. All in best 
quality at very low prices. Clearance Lists on application. 
—BARR k SO NS, King-street, Covent Garden, I/mdon. 

TJOBBIE’S SCOTCH-GROWN ROSES.— 

Unsurpassed plants. Tempting offers made in Cata¬ 
logue; free if Gardening Illustrated is mentioned.— 
DOBBLE k CO., Rose Growers , Edinburgh. 

THE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

-*■ Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gnrdensof every description. Slone 
terraces, paring, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per¬ 
sona Hy_superintended : _EstimatefL— 

UUALLACE, Colchester.—Choice Flowering 

" * Shrubs, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, with notes on 
some new Chinese Primulas and Meconopsis by George 
Forrest. New Lists post free on application. 


PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz., carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty —VAN PER 8LUYS, Guernsey. 

UOSE TREES.—Standards, Bush & Climbers. 

Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of ail classes. Hardy 
Plants and Fruit Trees. Descriptive Priced List, with hints 
on cultivation and testimonials, free.—FRANK E. D. 
HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bears ted, near Maidstone. 

URUIT-TREES. —Fruit-bearing specimens 

may be selected for autumn delivery. Call or write for 
directions to the nursery without delay. Catalogues, testi- 
monials.—WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. _ 

CORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true to 

name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock ; well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes and prices from 
—WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. _ 

pRUIT-TREES.—Pyramid Apples, 4 years, 

•L Cox’s Orange, James Grieve, Lady Sudeley, Bramley 
Seedling, Ecklinviile, Ben’s Red, and many others. Is. 3d. 
each; 12s. dozen. List free Seed May Queen Potatoes, 
7s. 6d. cwt ■- ” ’ • 


ozen; o reec, jus. per uozen. — ill 
The Warwick Nurseries,’.’ Warwick. 


ARDY HEATHS. —E. mediterranea 

hybrida, fine plants coming into bloom, splendidly 
ted and safe to move. 5s. per doz., carr. paid. 20 other 
.8.—J. J. MA RRIO TT. Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Our new 


Our uew Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties, including 
novelties for 1916, is now ready, post free.—J. W. COLE & 
SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. _ 

"DOSES, CHOICE SHRUBS, Rare Alpine 

and Herbaceous Plants.—Best varieties. Large stocks. 
Descriptive Catalogues free. Inspection invited-JOHN 
WATERER, SONS, k CRISP, Limited, Bagshot . Surrey. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBsTnew 

^ and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. REUTHE, F.R.H.S., Fox Hill, Kestoh, Kent _ 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

** Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 


OK LOVELY FLOWERING PERENNIALS 

(eight varieties) for Is. 6d. Loganberries, 6d. each. 
Blackberries, 4d. each. Strawberries, 12 for 6 d. Orders of 
Is. 6d. carr. pd.— Mrs. PLUMBE, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

OKH HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue—JONES 1 Churchfleld_^tate I _Cradl^ :L Malvern : ___ 

A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 
fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TEKRY LEE, 16, Morden-rd., Stechford,Birmingham. 

T ARCH FOR SALE FOR PERGOLAS.— 

-Ll All sizes and lengths. Apply—W. A. WAYLAND k 
CO., U K. Works. Deptford, 8.E. _ 


W. HORNE k SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 


“ DULB BARGAINS.”—Verv special clear- 

ance. Just issued, post free. Highest quality, keen 
prices.—MORRIS’S (Dept. 21 ) , 225, Bristol-st., Birmingham. 

CREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS' 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
iu cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12'-; post free, 
12 6.—PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. — Raby Flower Farm, 


Willaston, Chester. 


TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—Acloth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “Farm and Home.” Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W.C. 


T>HE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

J- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., ordirect by post from the MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. —C. -N. 

'■A Fibre, 2s. 6d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s.; Black, 4s. 6d.; 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf-mould, and Coarse Sand, 
each 3s. per sack; Raffia, 9d. lb.; Bone Meal, 10s. cwt. List 
free.—W. HERBERT & CO., Hop Exchange, S E. 


lRDEN APPLIANCES.—Rose Trainers, 

Stakes, Trellis for Walls and Lawns, Arches, Pergolas, 
Rustic Poles. Oak, Larch, Chestnut, 10—14 ft long, av. 
Jin., 9d. to Is. 2d. ea. Illustrated Lists free.—WALTERS 
)., Amberley Works, Croydon. 'Phone 1646. 


fi KAMUtTiUJNU.— £25Model Drawing-room 

Cabinet, very dainty, height 4 ft. on wheels, beauti¬ 
fully inlaid, perfect tone, with selection of celebrated 
records. Accept £5 15s. Approval with pleasure. — 15, 
Upper Porchester street, Hyde Park, London. _ 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 

J- Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes) 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate Lists. — 
BOULTON k PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, N orwich. 

VORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic Work, 
Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. Sawn Stone a Speciality. 
—GEO. VINT & BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford, 

■pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

-*-* Greenhouses, etc.—Writefor special prices. Give length 
and width of greenhouse. Catalogues free.—Medals awarded 
1865, 1881, 1895.—J. A IT WOOD. Stourbridge. 


CELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

Gardeners declare * L - --- — 


Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushes. 1-Ib. tin, Is. ; 
28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 gallons of Wash. 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus re¬ 
quired; burns on the floor of the greenhouse. In packets, 
each, 6d.. Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. In bottles. 8d., Is. 2d., 2s.; in tins, 3s. 6d., 5s., 
and 10s. XL ALL Insectioide B, non - poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. In bottles, 6d., Is., Is. 6d. ; 
in tins. 2s. 6d., 4s. and 7s. 6d. XL ALL Wireworm and 
Grub Killer. Kills all soil insects. In tins, 6d., Is., and 2s.; 
in bags, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 6s., and 9s. 6d. XL ALL Tomato 
Mauure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, eta Don’t forget to 
ask your Nurseryman or Seedsman for my small pink List. 
—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High- 
street, London, S.E. 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. ( Sold in tins, Id., 6*1., and Is. each. Wholesale— 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London. S.W. _ 

CREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

'J —Vitrolite,” far superior to White I-ead Paint, 11s. 


Digitized by 



CANTS 

CHAMPION 


OUR ILLUSTRATED ROSE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 

25 Strong Bush Boses, Ms. Jd. 

MM .. m H 22S* wO# 

100 ” . .. «*.<«• 

The beet that money can buy. 

FRAHK CANT & Co!, 

BRAI8WICK ROSE CARDEN8 (Dept E), 

COLCHESTER. 

Telegrams: "Frank Cant, Colchester.” 

Telephone No. 182. _ 



nncco SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

IfUOLO EVERY THURSDAY 

at 1 o’clock at 

TO^IuiT PROTHEROE * MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

ALL 67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

BUYER8 Catalogue* on application. 


BEACON OILSKINS 

Keep you dry always. 

Men's Coats, 8 6- Children’s, 7/8’, 
Ladles’, 17/0*. Sou’westers, 1/6; 
Long Leggings, 26 and upwards. 
Guaranteed against stickiness, 
leakage, or dissatisfaction, or 
money back. 

Illustrated List Poet Free. 

Send a p.o. for this Art Booklet 
of " Weather Comfort" to— 
BARBOUR’*. LTD., 

66, Beac on Bu ild’gs, South 8hielda. 

A., a. OLOOBEHS. 

Oheapeet and beet for foroing early vegetable* 

Clips only, 9d. do*.; 3 do*., 2s., free. 

GLASS, Special.—100 ft. box. 4s.; 21 or, ? x.T, 20s.*, 
12x10, 25s.—SMITH, 117. Gt Hampton Street, Birmingham. 

AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

ii PEDIG REE VEG ET ABLE SEEDS In Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
Good terms.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 

cc SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

OJ —Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 eaoh, 4 sorts, 2s , free 
ENGLISH IRIS. 2s. frl. 100. SPANISH IRIS, 6<1. 100. 

rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN.' 

J. —Containing full account of its culture, with speoial 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post 8d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

H OP MANURE is the best Substitute for 

Stable Manure. Cleaner to use, and gives better 
results Sample 4 cwt. sent on receipt of P.O. Is. 6d.; 
l“wt 2a.; 2 cwt.. &. 6d.; 4 cwt., 6s. 6d.—MA8 KELLS, Ltd.. 
Btratfortl-road. Piaiatow, E. _ 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
EngHsh. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. A 
^rork of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs. — 
Tinum.— PUBLISHE R.63, Lincoln slnnFields, Ixtndon,W.C. 

notice to advertisers. 

The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed._ 


SANKEY'S<>POTS 

1 BEST and Cheapest. I 

5iatc quantity ol each *l*e required and have carnage paid i 
quotation (“carriage ” frequently amount, to hall value pi 
r>H)ds;, or wrlft lor Price I i*i, lr« 

.5PF.C1A1 PUT5 ..1 *11 descriptions. Bulb U-»wi- and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY A SON f LT9. 
Eulwcll PoHcries. NOTTINGHAM. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 

at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Roses and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES,L TD - 

BARN HAM, SUSSEX. 

“ PLANTING SEASON 


Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

SPECIALITIES: 

BUL BS for planting and potting. 

BOSES in all forma. ( 

FRUIT TBEES, exceptionally fine. 

HABDY TBEES, large collections. 

HERBAC EOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, strong and hardy. 

SEEDS and Garden Sundries. 

Prices strictly moderate. Catalogue® 
on application stating articles required. 

Wl. null S SON, WILTUM CBOSS, LTD. 


December 18 , 1915 


FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3/6 per 1 gall. drum. 6/- per 1 gall. drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crope. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red 8pider. Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIP ES T has been used by our Expert Sweet 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 
of Streak. 

Write for Speoial Pamphlet, M Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd.DoncMter 

CLEARANCE SALE. 

Owing to our works being given over to Government order® 
and more space being required for additional machinery, we 
are prepared to offer our Btock of 

gbxenhouses fob amateubs. 

GABDEN FBAMES (a few only). 

IRON AND ZINC HAND-LIGHTS, 

AND 

ODD LIGHTS FOB FBAMES 

AT 

SPECIAL LOW PRIOES TO OLEAR. 

Clearance List on application > 

BOULTQN St PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


IVAPQRITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Stkawsow CweMicAt C *u» re.Qpe EN Victoria St London , 
TTEAD GARDENER wanted, without in- 

H cumbrances, mainly for Landscape, Ornamental, and 
Kitchen Gardening, and to direct five under gardeners. 
Comfortable cottage provided. 1 1 fatre’ 
experience, and full particulars to—SIR SAMUEL FA IRE, 
tilenfield Fr ith, Leicester. ___ 

HARDENER (Head), inside and outside 

U gardening; experience gained in good gardens. Ex¬ 
cellent testimonials for ability and trustworthiness. — 
TU RNER, 3, Kenwood-road, Highgate, N. _ 

■READERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 

Xv deninq Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firm s are always pleased to hear from our readers. 

TO ADVERTISERS, — Kindly not* that the 
telephone number of “Gardening; lllue- 
1 trated” ie Holbom 731. 


A XMAS GIFT 

m-Eimi r oses. 

12 LOVELY SCENTED VARIETIES, 3/- 

1 Mme. Ed. Herriot, 1 Mine. Ravary, 1 J. L. Mock, 

1 Richmond, 1 C. Testout. 1 K. A_ Victoria, 1 Mme. 
Ohatenay, 1 G. Dickson, 1 Mrs. J. Luna 1 White 
Killarney, 1 U. Brunner, 1 8now Queen. 2 Lota, 5®. 8d., 

3 for 8s. 6d. 100 Named Roses, 23s.; 50, 12s. 

12 STANDARD ROSES, 7/6. 

Tour own selection of varieties. Big head® and 
strong, straight b terns. 

6 STRIKING RAMBLERS, 2/- 

Aviateur Bleriot, Blush Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, 
Goldfinch, Crimson Rambler, White Dorothy, named, 
packed, and free on rail, 2s. 

LOOK! CROW YOUR OWN FRUIT. 

20 FBUITING TREES FOB 3/6. 

2 Apples (Cox’s and Blenheim), 2 Pears (Williams’ 
and Comice), 2 Plums (Victoria and Egg). 1 Cham. 6 
Currants. 6 Gooseberries, all good, clean tree®, 3s. 60., 

2 lots, 68. 6d. 

100 BLAZING COLOURED TULIPS, 1/3 

In Oriental Colourings. 

10 shades, glorious colours, packed separately, 100 
Is. 3d/; 200, 2s. 3d.; 500, 5s. 

12 IMMENSE HYACINTH BULBS, 2/6 

As large as a cricket balL 

10 leading named kinds, the very largest grown, 1 do*., 
2s. 6d. ; 3d. each. The flowers will surprise you. 

666 FLOWERING BULBS, 1/3. 

8 Hyacinths, 25 Snowdrops. 25 Tulips, 25 Crocus, 25 
Daffodils. 25 Ixias, 25 Seillas. 2o Iris. 20 Jonquils, all 
good flowering bulbs. A Great Bargain. 2 low, 2s. 3d. 

166 SCENTED DAFFODILS, 1/- 

Madame de Graff, Mme. Plemp. Emperor, Emnrea®, 
Sir Watkin, Golden Spur, Barra, 12 kinds, la. 100; 7s. 64. 
1 , 000 . __ 

Clarke’s Nurseries, 

29, HAMPTON, Midx. 


UST OF AWARDS AT THE R.ILS. 
MEETING ON DEC 7, 1915. 

ORCHID COM MITT BIB. 
Awards of Merit. 

Lffilio-Oattleya St. Alban, from Messm Sander and 8on, 
BtTAlbans; Lmlio-Cattleya Invincible HIs Majeety, from 
MV furs. Sander and Son ; Odontioda Aphrodite, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Medals. 

SiLVF.B Flora.— Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Hawaii and Oo.. Southgate, 
N - Messrs. J. and A. MoBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

floral oommittbb. 

Awards of Merit. 

Carnation Malcolm, from Misses Price and Fyfe^Birch 
Grove East Grinstead; Chrysanthemum James Fraser, 
from Measrs. Wells and Co Ltd., Merstbam; Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Flossy, from Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd., for 

0h s7“” E R JESSf-M**. AU-ood Bro..B«™wM 

for Carnations; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co Bush Hill, 
Enfield for Carnations; Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 

-“£<££'lip™. Ud., Bayawatcr, for 

8h BRONZE BANKSIAN.-Mr. L. R. Rusaell, Richmond, for 
shrubs * Z Messrs. W. Cutbuah and Son, Highgate, for 
Carnations; Misses Price and Fyfe, for Chrysanthemums. 

FRUIT OOMMITTBB. 

Medals. 

awnw. RjunniAN —Messrs. Westmaoott and Oo., 868, 
Strand, for preserved fruits: Mrs. J. Miller, Mori*«J» 
Marlow, for preserved fruits; tiie Church Army (Mias Ball), 
for jams and m armalades. ___ 

"OTURSERY, small, close Gospel Oak Station, 
IN shop, glasshouses, roomy cottage, eta Weekly taking 
£12—£15. Valuation about £150. No agents.—Mr. J., o/o 
GIBSO NS, Avenue Chambers. Southampton-row, W O. 

H/rONTBRETIA, flame colour, 4d. dozen ; 
1YL good conns.—M rs. BISHOP, Oulton House, 8tone, 

StaffB _______ 

CREMATION atGOLDER’SGREENjN.W., 

VJ fttl d WOKING. -Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Leasrastlythwa 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to-;JA>NDON 
CREMATION CO., 324^ Regent-street.W. Telegram®, 
" Cre m a tor ium , London!* Telephone, 1807 Gerrard. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Autumn-flowering plants.— I see in a 

list of autumn-flowering plants Sapomiriu 
ocymoides, also Phlox G. F. Wilson. Pre¬ 
sumably both would be flowering for the 
second time. The former is very beautiful 
with me in the spring, but I have never 
known it to show a single flower in the 
autumn, and I may say the same of Phlox 
G. F. Wilson.— Bosmere. 

Lapagerlas out-of-doors.—" W.” (p. 725) 
mentions that Lapagerlas grow outside in 
Sussex. In North Wales both L. rosea 
and L. alba succeed admirably. At 
Bodnant Hall, near the river Conway, L. 
rosea flourishes against a west wall, and 
on a wall with an eastern aspect at Pen- 
rhyn Castle L. alba annually flowers 
freely—S. P. 

Berberls concinna. — This, introduced 
about 1850, is a jewel among the many 
attractive Barberries. The flowers and 
effect in summer were charming, and now, 
in December, the shoots are closely set 
with brilliant fruits mixed with olive- 
green leaves. It is a gain to the choice 
shrub collections, and useful both for its 
effect in the open ground or when cut.— 
W. 

Bright fruit from Howry. —I send you 
fruiting sprays of a couple of the best of 
Sargent’s American Thorns, which have 
been very fine this autumn; also a spray of 
Stranviesia undulata, the berries of which 
are very bright, and some sprays of Celas- 
trus scandens that are very striking, cover¬ 
ing a large portion of an old Hawthorn 
hedge.—T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, 
Newry. 

Aster vimineus Delight.— I was very 
pleased with this during the past autumn. 
The long sprays of small white flowers, 
borne freely, make it most attractive. It 
is not a tall-growing kind (about 3 feet) 
and blooms in September and early 
October. For vases in the house it is 
most useful. There are several others of 
this class slightly differing in colour.— 
J. C. F. C. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus. — A para¬ 
graph in the issue of December 4th, 
page 728, speaks of the charm of the above 
flowering bush in October. With me it 
has always been a great disappointment, 
and I should like to know if anyone can 
suggest a reason. I bought six plants a 
good many years ago, and placed them in 
different positions in my very sheltered 
rock garden. They have not died, but 


have only existed with very few leaves and 
never an attempt at a flower. My soil is 
rather sahdy, full sun, some lime.— 
Bosmere. 

Aster acris. —In the autumn I saw 7 a 
large group of this, the shoots not more 
than 2 feet high, the large lilac-purple 
blooms standing on stiff shoots in the 
greatest profusion. Some of the old kinds 
of Michaelmas Daisy are hard to beat 
from a garden point of view. We want 
more of these showy hardy plants in our 
gardens. Many gardens would lose 
nothing if the number of Michaelmas 
Daisies were restricted, some of them 
being weedy and useless.— Dorset. 

8weet Gale (Myrica Gale).—Sometimes 
called the Bog Myrtle, this is indigenous 
to the peat mosses and other swampy 
parts of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Sweet Gale,-.is a great favourite with the 
country people, who admire it not only 
for its aromatic perfume, but for its 
catkin-like blooms which appear in winter 
and which are equally aromatic when 
bruised. It Is well adapted for cultiva¬ 
tion in the bog garden, or in damp places 
round ponds; In fact, it will thrive in any 
moist situation. I once saw a colony in 
such a position associated with Comptonia 
asplenifolia, the Fern-like leaves of the 
latter associating with the Sw T eet Gale in 
a very pleasing manner.— Kirk. 

Aster puniceus pulcherrimus. — This 
Starwort, winch of late has been fre¬ 
quently referred to in Gardening Iiiajs- 
trated, is a fine plant when rightly placed. 
With me it has been naturalised for some 
years together with Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum, the two having spread over a con¬ 
siderable space of ground. The position is 
moist at the head of a large lake, yet well 
back from the water’s edge. Both are 
over C feet in height, and the reddish stems 
of the Starwort are £ inch thick. In early 
autumn they can be seen from quite a 
distance, the pale-blue flowers of the Star- 
wort mingling with the white flowers of 
the Pyrethrum, and producing a beautiful 
autumn effect. In dry places this Star- 
wort is not happy.—E. M. 

Begonia Turnford Hall.— It is now about 
fourteen years since this winter-flow T ering 
Begonia made its first appearance at one 
of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and since that time it has well 
maintained its position among the winter 
Begonias. B. Turnford Hall has quite 
eclipsed its predecessor, Caledonia, as a 
white variety, the latter being weak, 
spindly, and liable to die off. Turnford 


Hall, on the contrary, is equally as robust 
as B. Gloire de Lorraine; its blooms are 
slightly larger, and if there Is a tinge of 
rose among the w’hite it is by no means 
so obtrusive ns the pinker shade which 
was so pronounced in the case of 
Ca ledonia.—Ki rk. 

A useful border plant for the front row. 

—A plant of Phlox ArendsI Sophie that I 
purchased last spring began to flower in 
May, and went on until frost in November 
tried to stop it. I am not sure that it Is 
not still holding some cards in its hand, 
for I thought there were living buds on it 
to-day (December 1st), and certainly one 
truss of bloom, quite pretty. It is about 
15 Inches high, whitish-lilac In colour, and 
has flowers very much like those of P. 
decussata. All its energy—and no wonder 
—goes in blossoming, for it has made so 
many flower-stems it has not had time to 
throw up shoots, for which I am anxiously 
watching In order to propagate one of the 
prettiest and most useful plants imagin¬ 
able. A very valuable hybrid.—M. L. W. 

Penzance Brier Anne of Ceierstefn and 
Its fruit.— The brightly-coloured hips of 
the Penzance Briers are valuable in late 
autumn, and some of these useful Roses 
fruit freely. One of the best here in that 
respect is Anne of Geierstein, a vigorous 
grower with bold, fragrant foliage and 
good scarlet flowers. This autumn it has 
had a very fine crop of hips, which have 
been very useful for house decoration. 
They are of good colour and of medium 
size, and stand for a considerable time 
after the hips of many other Roses are 
past their best. A large plant of Anne of 
Geierstein over a pergola affords a bril¬ 
liant display of bloom in summer, and in 
late autumn the red hips give their quota 
of beauty to the variety of fruits which 
help us when flowers are scarce outside.— 
S. Arnott. 

What to buy for the borders.— I wish 
people would give some lists of plants, 
new, or comparatively so, or new varieties, 
which they have tried this year and think 
specially worth growing for effect in the 
garden. One sees so many things praised 
up in catalogues, and cannot have them 
all. Each spring I like to buy a few 
improvements or novelties in the way of 
showy herbaceous plants, as it adds so 
much interest to the borders to watch for 
the bloom and effect of something different. 
My two most successful experiments in 
1915 were Perry’s new double Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, or Pyrethrum uliginosum, which has 
neat foliage and charming flowers, exactly 
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like those of the tender Marguerite Mrs. 
Sander, and the rose-coloured and apricot 
Erigerons, E. roseus (I believe Erigeron B. 
Ladhams is in the same way) and E. Asa 
Gray. The flowers of the latter are of a 
most unusual colour, quite unlike that 
of anything else, while the pink Erigeron 
is what everybody calls "sweet”—about 
the clear pink of E. philadelphicus, with a 
nice stocky habit. It does not seem a 
spreader or very vigorous.—M. L. W. 

The Pinaster for effeot.— I was in¬ 
terested to see the letter. I have no 
doubt the divergence of opinion in regard 
to Pinus Pinaster is owing to this—that 
one side is speaking of its economic 
value here, and your correspondent of its 
value in a very different climate. No one 
can deny the picturesque beauty of it in 
this country when old, but no authority 
seems to have a good word to say for its 
economic value in the British Isles. All, 
however, seem to agree that in southern 
Europe It is amongst the most valuable, if 
not the most valuable, of all Pines. 
Apparently, much greater heat is required 
for its chief product—turpentine—than 
our climate affords; its timber, however, 
appears to bear a very poor reputation 
wherever it be grown. I only know the 
enormous forest of it in the Bordeaux 
neighbourhood as one sees it from the line, 
where one goes through it for mile after 
mile, and every tree that one can see has its 
little pot tied to it to catch the turpentine. 

I think that, except for planting in sand 
dunes, we may be almost assured that its 
economic value in this country is of the 
slightest, but for ornamental effect it 
might, well be planted more frequently 
than it is.—A. G. S. 

[Some of the most picturesque trees in 
Sussex are of this tree at Sheffield Park and 
Buxted , trees that remind one of the Cali¬ 
fornian giants. —Ed.]. 

The Cluster Pine.— In the issue of 
December 4 (page 725), Mme. Prochezka 
rightly ascribes importance to this tree 
as a source of turpentine and resin; but 
she does not mention its equally valuable 
properties as pit wood. Messrs. Elwes 
and Henry give some interesting particu¬ 
lars in this matter ("Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” Vol. V., page 1115). 
The railway from Bordeaux to Bayonne 
runs for about one hundred miles through 
a forest of Pinaster, extending to about 
1,600,000 acres. This was estimated in 
1904 to be of the value of £18,000,000, pro¬ 
ducing an annual fevenue of £560,000, or 
7s. an acre. The forest has nearly all 
been planted since 1855, when there were 
only 50.000 acres under trees. Since 1904 
the yield has been much increased and 
facilities of transport improved by the 
creation of light railways. Previous to 
being planted, the soil of the Landes was 
practically of no value whatever either 
for agriculture or pasture. The Pinaster 
is regularly felled for pitwood, and 
shipped to South Wales in return coal- 
ships at so low a freight as to render it 
impossible for home-grown timber to com¬ 
pete with it. But since the war broke 
out there is a good demand for home¬ 
grown pitwood, owing to the woodmen of 
the Landes having been drawn off to the 
army and sea freights largely increased. 
An attempt was made to create a Pinaster 
forest at Sologne, in Central France, when 
some 200,000 acres were appropriated to 
that tree; but the frost of 1879 proved 
fatal to it, and the land has been re¬ 
planted with Scotch Pine. The Pinaster 
grows well in all but the coldest parts of 
the British Isles, but I consider Japanese' 
Larch and Sitka Spruce (Pieea Sitchensis) 
infinitely more profitable for all purposes, 
including pitwood.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Uonreith. 


FRUIT. 


APRICOTS. 

The pruning of these will now be under¬ 
taken. A sharp knife is more suited for 
the cutting back of spur and other w’ood 
on Apricot-trees, not only because of fruit- 
buds being close together, but by reason 
of the wounds healing more quickly with 
less risk of gumming than when secateurs 
are employed. When the spur wood is 
well clothed wdth flower-buds, as on the 
present occasion, it may safely be cut back 
to the third or fourth joint, as many more 
buds will then be left, provided weather 
conditions are favourable at the flowering 
period, than will be necessary for the 
furnishing of a crop. To keep the branches 
and spurs near to the face of the wall 
should be the aim of the pruner, and 
whenever it can be done without causing 
wide blank spaces it is good policy to cut 
aw T ay any spurs which are projecting at 
present so far from the wall as to be be¬ 
yond its protecting influence. For this 
reason spurs, when in course of formation, 
should be encouraged either on the upper 
or lower sides of the branches rather than 
immediately in front or facing outwards. 
The latter being at a right angle to the 
wall naturally extend further from its 
face in a given time than those having 
their origin on the upper or lower parts 
of the branches, and being of a more 
stubborn growth than the latter they can¬ 
not, as a rule, be, like them, tied back out 
of the way. Young wood laid in for fill¬ 
ing vacancies is best cut back to a leaf- 
bud where the wood is w’ell ripened. All 
dead pieces of wood should be carefully 
cut out of spurs, and if branches have died 
back during the past season they should 
be shortened to a point where a supply of 
young wood can be conveniently trained 
in to replace them. Trees not fully estab¬ 
lished should be more leniently dealt with 
in regard to the shortening of young and 
strong wood, as a too hard cutting back 
of the same generally results in the produc¬ 
tion of growth of still more gross habit 
the following season. When there is space 
for so doing, these shoots may, if the 
balance of growth will not be seriously 
affected thereby, be left nearly full-length. 
If hard and well ripened they break freely 
the next .season, when, by judicious 
pinching and stopping, they can be 
furnished at intervals with the bases of 
future spurs. Ofttimes these pieces of 
wood or incipient spurs bear in the 
succeeding year. Trees carrying an excess 
of strong wood should be lifted and re¬ 
planted, mixing lime rubbish liberally 
with the soil when relaying the roots. 
Newly-planted trees are best left till the 
turn of the year, when they should be cut 
back sufficiently hard to ensure a suffi¬ 
ciency of young wood with which to form 
the foundation of the future trees. As a 
rule, Apricot-trees are not much troubled 
with insect pests, the most serious being 
the larva* of a moth which injures the 
young and tender foliage in spring, the 
best remedy for which is to go carefully 
over the trees and crush the insects in the 
rolled-up leaves betwixt the finger and 
thumb. All the same, the trees are, when 
training and tying are completed, sub¬ 
jected to a spraying of caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion at a slightly less strength than that 
permissible for Apples and Pears. On ac¬ 
count of the precocious nature of the 
Apricot this is best done not later than 
the end of the year. G. P. K. 


Fruit trees In pot8 y which may now be 

out-of-doors, ought to be protected by 
covering the pots with straw, bracken, or 
leaves to prevent damage to the pots. A 


very good plan to effect this is to assemble 
the pots as closely as possible, and to run 
a stretch of wire-netting round them. The 
spaces between the pots and within the 
netting can be packed with dry leaves. 
Beech-leaves are very suitable for this pur¬ 
pose, for, if put in when dry, they seem 
to be, to some extent, waterproof, and do 
not admit rain as do those of finer texture. 
—W. McG. 


MEALY-BUG ON GRAPES. 

(Reply to " N. W.” and “Brentwood.”) 
To deal with this pest in an effectual 
manner drastic remedies are required. As 
soon as the Vines shed their leaves prune 
them. Then carefully gather up the prun- 
ings and leaves and burn them. This 
done, spread a tarpaulin beneath the 
Vines, or failing this, cover the border 
with mats in sound condition, so that the 
loose bark as it falls from the rods when 
being cleaned can be carried out bodily 
and burnt. Every portion of the bark 
that is loose or can be loosened should be 
stripped off, but do not scrape the rods. 
Pay particular attention to the " gnarled ” 
spur wood, as it is in the crevices where 
the insects breed, but be careful not to 
injure the buds on the young wood. When 
completed thoroughly wash the rods with 
Gishurst Compound, using this according 
to directions. Then proceed to wash the 
interior of vinery— i.e. f all glass, wood¬ 
work, and walls, with strong soapy water 
with some paraffin mixed with it. After 
this have all joints and holes in the walls 
" pointed ” and finish by lime-washing 
them, using fresh kiln lime, and add a pint 
of paraffin while the process of slacking 
is going forward. Then give all wood¬ 
work at least one coat of paint. Finally 
dress the Vines with the following mix¬ 
ture, which must not be allowed to touch 
the buds or it will destroy them. Take a 
i pint of tar and one peck of finely-sifted 
loam and thoroughly mix the two together. 
Then reduce the mass to the consistence 
of paint by adding boiling water, or woter 
may be added and the whole boiled up 
together in an old saucepan. When cold 
apply with a half worn-out sash tool and 
work it well into the crevices round the 
spurs. Next spring keep a sharp look out 
for the bug; in fact, throughout the sea¬ 
son, and as soon as any of the insects are 
detected touch them with a camel-hair 
brush, which first dip in methylated spirit, 
and this will destroy them. By adopting 
these measures you should be able to keep 
the Grapes free of the pest next year, and 
finally eradicate it in the course of from 
two to three seasons. 


GRAPE VINES FOR AMATEURS. 
The position of the border must depend 
on that of the structure. If the soil is 
light and the natural drainage good, then 
an inside and outside border combined 
will be the best, and in this case the Vines 
should be planted inside, the roots in due 
course permeating the soil in the outside 
border. If the soil is of a clayey nature 
a border wholly inside will be the best, 
and if this cannot be formed then one out¬ 
side, and raised about 18 inches above the 
ground level, will be the most satisfac¬ 
tory. 

How to make the border.— Presuming 
that the position is one where water will 
not remain stagnant, some broken bricks, 
stones, or clinkers, or lumps of chalk, may 
be put in to a depth of 9 Inches. On these 
there should be a layer of freshly-cut 
turves with the Grass side downwards. 
Then the main body of the border must be 
built up of chopped turves to a depth of 
22 Inches, certainly not more than 
24 inches. The first year the border 
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should be 4 feet wide; In after years it 
may receive an addition of 2 feet each 
year until the whole space allowed is filled 
up. The total width of a Vine border may 
be 9 feet, 12 feet, or 20 feet, but there is 
no gain in having one wider than 20 feet 
inside and outside combined. One bushel 
of $-inch bones may be mixed with a cart¬ 
load of chopped turves, but no other kind 
of manure need be included. The soil used 
should be in a medium state of moisture. 

Planting the Vines. —Expert culti¬ 
vators succeed when they plant the young 
Vines at any time from November to May, 
but I think the best time for an amateur 
to plant is during January. The Vines 
should be ordered in December and pruned 
back, to come level with, or a little below r , 
the sill of the house, directly they are 
received from the nursery. It rarely hap¬ 
pens that the Vines, when so pruned back, 
bleed, but as a measure of precaution 
paint the cut ends with painters’ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Names of Apples (Rev. E. Hackett). —A 
Russet Apple must have a brown russety 
coat, the name Codlin applying to 
the tall, ribbed, and usually soft section 
of cooking Apples, as Lord Suffield, Manx, 
and Kentish Codlins. The Pippins and 
Pearmains both vary in form, from round, 
like Cox’s Orange, to tall, ns in Adam’s 
Pearmain. Paradise stocks are mostly 
raised in France from layers. The old 
variety was narrow-leaved and known as 
the French Paradise, but the stock now 
used for dwarf trees is the English, or 
Broad-leaved. Yes; you can train a maiden 
tree into whatever shape you wish, but it 
is far cheaper to purchase the various 
forms from the nurserymen who specialise 
in fruit trees. 

Morello Cherries on walls.—For years I 
have in part adopted the spur system— 
wiien the trees have filled their allotted 
space. In the summer I pinch the shoots 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM. 
This Chinese Rhododendron first flowered 
with Messrs. Veitch in their nursery at 
Coombe Wood in 1892, and w'as then given 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. Since then we have had 
many other Chinese species put into culti¬ 
vation, but it is Questionable if for all¬ 
round merit any of them is the equal of 
R. racemosum. It has proved quite hardy, 
and at the same time it forms a delightful 
feature under glass in early spring. In no 
way, however, is this Rhododendron seen 
to so much advantage as when planted in 
bold groups, as so well shown in the illus¬ 
tration we give to-day of a group in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, where, at a little 
distance, one Is puzzled as to the identity 
of the plant, which gives such a soft mass 
of colour. The flowers, which are each 



A group of Rhododendron racemosum in the Royal Gardens , Kew. 


knotting. Turn out the ball of soil from 
the pot; carefully remove all the soil 
from the roots, and spread out the latter 
evenly, covering them with soil 4 inches 
deep, pressing it firmly, and then giving 
a good watering, afterwards allowing 
the whole to settle down naturally. If 
the Vines are planted outside and the rods 
taken through the wall, see that the ex¬ 
posed portion of the rod is well wrapped 
up in hay-bands to prevent any damage 
from frost when the sap becomes active. 

After treatment.— Amateurs are often 
very impatient and subject their newly- 
planted Vines to too much heat. Exclude 
frost, certainly, but ventilate the structure 
when the weather is fine, and so allow the 
Vines to break into new growth almost 
naturally late in March or early in April. 
It may be slow T at first, but it will gain 
in strength as the season advances, and 
the Vines will be well established and 
capable of bearing one, or even three, good 
bunches of Grapes the second year. 

G. G B. 


where these are not needed to till spaces. 
These soon form nice strong spurs, which 
i bloom abundantly. From these the fruit 
is equal to that from shoots laid in their 
; whole length. I find this reduces labour 
greatly. Where a shoot is needed in the 
body of the tree it is kept in position by 
using small shoots passed behind other 
growths, and where branches are not 
wanted they are cut away. I have, on the 
north side of my house, two trees about ten 
years old, 14 feet to 10 feet high, and as 
much across. They have fruiting spurs 
and shoots to within C inches of the 
ground. One disadvantage of trees 
trained so close to the wall is the difficulty 
: of keeping them clean, as fly lurks on the 
I shoots and leaves that hug the wall. Few 
I trees are more beautiful when in bloom 
than a standard Morello Cherry.— Dorset. 

Pear Pitmaston Duchess.—Of course. Pear- 
growers know this Pear is no better than a 
Turnip, but it is a market fruit pure and 
simple. Its size and colour when ripe sell it, 
! and I expect will continue to do so. The tree 
I grows freelv and bears well, but it oertainly 
is not worth a wall — E. H. 


about an inch in diameter, are borne in 
axillary as well as terminal clusters, so 
that w’hen at its best a shoot w T ill be 
wTeathed with bloom for the greater part 
of its length. In colour the flowers are of 
some shade of pink, this varying in in¬ 
dividual plants. It ripens seeds freely, 
and among the progeny a certain amount 
of variation may be noted. 

Arundinaria fastuosa. — Amongst the 
various hardy Bamboos this is conspicuous 
by reason of its stately habit and rich 
green leaves, which keep their colour later 
in spring than those of most other 
species. Even about London its branches 
attain a height of 22 feet, with a diameter 
approaching 2 inches. A native of Japan, 
it was originally brought to notice in 1S92, 
j and for many years was grown as 
Phyllostachys fastuosa. Its relationship 
I to Arundinaria, however, is easily seen in 
its crowded side branches. The side 
shoots are short and give the whole culm 
a tufted appearance. A point of interest is 
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the large stem-sheaths found on the young 
shoots. They are purplish in colour and 
very effective for several weeks. It is 
easily distinguished from the commoner 
tall-growing Arundinaria Sirnoni by its 
dense fastigiate habit and by its brighter 
api>earanee in spring. It should be found 
in every collection of Bamboos.—D. 


TIIE SHRUBBY ST. JOHN’S WORTS. 
These form an important group in that 
they blossom ■ during late summer and 
early autumn, a time when flowering 
shrubs are becoming scarce. In most 
cases the colour of the flowers is golden, 
but there is a good deal of variation in 
the habit of the plants and in the size 
of the blossoms. They are widely dis¬ 
tributed in Europe, North and Central 
Asia, and North America, and are easily 
grown. The majority require a fairly 
open and sunny position, but at least one 
kind is useful for undergrowth in semi¬ 
shade. Loamy soil, light or moderately 
heavy, is suitable for their require¬ 
ments, whilst an occasional surface dress¬ 
ing of decayed farmyard manure assists 
in keeping them in good health. They can 
be increased from seeds sown as soon as 
ripe or in the following spring, but it is 
usually more convenient to propagate 
them from cuttings of soft shoots inserted 
in light, loamy soil, indoors, in summer, 
or in a few cases by division of the clumps 
in spring. It is usually wise to prune 
rather severely in spring. About 
February the two-year-old wood of cer¬ 
tain kinds should be cut out and the 
vigorous shoots of the previous year 
shortened to a length of from 0 inches to 
12 inches. A few' kinds, however, cannot 
be pruned so severely, and in such cases 
it is usually advisable to thin the weaker 
shoots out and remove the points of the 
stronger ones. One species, H. calycinum, 
can be cut down almost to the ground 
line each spring, and is improved by 
being so treated. 

Of the numerous kinds obtainable the 
following are worthy of notice:— 

H. andros/Emum, the Tutsan of Europe, 
and a rather rare British shrub, grows 
1$ feet to 3 feet high, with a vigorous 
habit. Large terminal heads of small 
yellow flowers appear in July, and are 
followed by attractive fruits, which are 
alternately red and black during ripening. 
It is an excellent kind to plant in large 
masses, and may be placed in a sunny 
position or in a little shade. 

H. aureum is a North American species 
of vigorous habit. It attains a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet, and often forms a wide- 
spreading head of branches from a short 
main stem. The individual flowers are 
about 1£ inches across, and a number are 
borne together from the points of the 
branches during August. The branches 
in this oase should be thinned out well in 
February. 

H. balearicum is a dense-habited plant 
of rather low stature, 1 foot to 2 feet high, 
curious by reason of its winged stems and 
warted leaves. The flowers are less showy 
than those of several other species. It is, 
however, interesting enough for a place in 
the rock garden, where it should have a 
sheltered position, for, being a native of 
the Balearic Islands, it is rather tender. 
II. icgypticum is another dwarf, rather 
tender plant from the islands of the 
Mediterranean, etc. It may also be grown 
in the rock garden. 

II. Buckleyi, growing 9 inches to 
12 inches high, is an American species. It 
forms a compact, shapely tuft in the rock 
garden and blooms very freely in June 
and July, each flower being about J inch 
across. 


H. calycinum, commonly called the 
Rose of Sharon and Aaron’s Beard, is a 
native of the Orient, and is naturalised in 
some parts of the British Isles. Grow r - 
ing 9 inches to 12 inches high, it forms a 
wide-spreading mass by means of under¬ 
ground stems, and bears, from July to Sep¬ 
tember, large golden blossoms, each 
3 inches across. It thrives in semi-shade 
and forms an excellent undergrowth be¬ 
neath trees. Propagation is easily effected 
by division in spring. 

H. densiflorum, an American species, 
is typical of a group composed of small, 
dense bushes with slender stems, narrow 
leaves, and a profusion of small, yellow 
flowers borne from July to September. 
The shoots require thinning out rather 
than hard cutting back in spring. In this 
country they are often below 2£ feet high, 
but in America grow much taller. Others 
of the group are II. gaiioides, H. Kul- 
mianum, and H. proliticum. They are use¬ 
ful for the rock garden, for beds in the 
open ground, or for groups in the shrub¬ 
bery. 

H. elatum is a vigorous plant 4 feet 
or 5 feet high, bearing yellow flowers 
1 inch across in large heads during July 
and August. It is useful for the wild 
garden and is found wild in the Canary 
islands. 

H. kmpetrifolium may be planted in the 
rock garden. It is found wild in Greece 
and in the adjacent islands. 

H. hircinum grows 2 feeLto 3 feet high, 
and often retains its leaves throughout 
the winter. A native of {Southern Europe, 
it is attractive by reason of its rather 
large, yellow flowers, but w'lien bruised the 
leaves give off a disagreeable odour. The 
variety minus grows scarcely a foot high, 
and is useful for uie rock garden. 

H. IIookerianum is one of the best of 
the taller sorts. Of upright habit, it often 
exceeds 3 feet in height, and is said to 
attain a height of 8 feet in its native 
country, the Sikkim Himalaya. The 
numerous golden flowers are each 2 inches 
across and borne from July until late Sep¬ 
tember. 

H. patulum, a native of China and the 
Himalaya, is an elegant-habited plant 
with rather small, bright-green leaves and 
large golden flowers. It is, however, 
tender, and is surpassed in general useful¬ 
ness by its variety Henryi, a hardy, free- 
flowering shrub from China, and valu¬ 
able for planting in beds or in informal 
groups. 

H. Moseiuanum, a hybrid between H. 
patulum and H. calycinum, is in every 
way an excellent plant. Its large, golden 
flowers are borne in profusion from 
June to September, and it is a neat¬ 
growing, shapely plant, 12 inches to 
15 inches high. It is a first-rate subject 
for borders or for beds in conspicuous 
positions. It should be increased by 
cuttings now and then in order to keep 
young, healthy stock. Old plants should 
be destroyed. W. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Bnowberry.—The illuetratkme of the 
Snow berry in Gardening Illustrated of Novem¬ 
ber 6th are very acceptable, showing bus they 
do the character of the plant and ite adapt¬ 
ability for house decoration when in fruit. It 
is quite at home in this village, the strong 
soil overlying clay being evidently to its 
liking, anu all through October and early 
November it is a prominent feature in hedge¬ 
row and covert. It is in such soil that the 
plant shows to special advantage where sub¬ 
jected to the annual cutting down, and there 
are also few plants less affected by duet, 
whether tarred or ordinary. Expoeed to the 
full force of this, it may be seen growing 
freely, handicapped a little, of course, but yet 
far happier than the majority of plautB under 
similar conditions.—E. B. 8., Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. . 

STREPTOCARPUS. 

During recent years a great improvement 
lias taken place in the Streptocarpus, 
and we now have a magniflcent strain, 
the result of careful hybridising and 
selection. The red-flotvered S. Dunni was 
a decided acquisition to the genus, and 
when it flowered in 1880 it was soon em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist. Two hybrids 
were raised at Kew—viz., S. Kewensis (8. 
Dunni x Rexi) and S. Watsoni (S. Dunni 
x S. parvifiorus), and these may justly be 
termed the starting point of the beautiful 
series that we have to-day. A group now 
often grown is one known'' as the 
achimemflorus section, which was so 
named because the flowers bear a re¬ 
semblance to those of an Achimenes. 
These originated by crossing some of the 
original hybrids with S. polyanthus. The 
flowers are produced from April to 
October, or even later, the panicles being 
branched and very effective. They retain 
their freshness when cut for a long time, 
and are extremely useful for decoration. 

In regard to colour we have white, rose, 
red, purple, mauve, and mixed shades; in 
fact, almost every tint is represented ex¬ 
cept yellow. Special varieties may be 
propagated by leaves early in the spring, 
but the usual method is to sow seed early 
in the new year. This should be pro¬ 
cured from a reliable source. A year or 
two ago some line exhibits of these plants 
were seen at Vincent {Square, the plants 
being only seven months old, yet they 
bore a wealth of bloom. This fact should 
encourage both amateurs and private 
gardeners to take up the cultivation of 
{Streptocarpi, for few greenhouse subjects 
are more easily grown. 

{Sowing the seed.— This should be sown 
thinly and evenly, and owing to the seed 
being so small it only requires the 
slightest covering ; in iact, a gentle tap of 
the pot will usually suffice. Either pots 
or pans may be chosen, and these should 
be almost tilled with light soil, making the 
surface fairly firm and quite level. The 
soil must be tolerably moist, which will 
prevent any direct watering until germina¬ 
tion has taken place. The pots are 
covered with a piece of glass and placed 
in a temperature of 05 degs. Directly the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they 
may be pricked off into pans or boxes of 
light soil about 1 inch apart, or they may 
be placed singly in sin^ll thumb-pots. 
Return to the same house and protect 
from strong sunlight. With ordinary care 
and attention they will grow freely and 
must be potted on as necessity arises. 
About June or July they will be ready for 
pots 4 inches in diameter, and these will 
be large enough for them to flower in. A 
few examples may need a little larger 
pots. The compost should consist of good 
fibrous loam two-thirds, and one-third 
leaf-mould, with a moderate sprinkling of 
silver sand, the whole passed through a 
£-iuch sieve. Hard potting is not recom¬ 
mended, as the roots delight In a some¬ 
what loose soil, but at the same time the 
compost must be sufficiently firm to keep 
the plants in position. When they are in 
their flowering pots Streptocarpi enjoy 
an intermediate temperature near the 
roof-glass, but they must be shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. When the pots 
are tilled with roots weak liquid manure 
will encourage the, plants to produce 
flowers of good colour and firm texture. 
The atmosphere ought not to be exces- 
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sively dry, and the watering must be care- | where, especially in seaside districts, they Disa Luna.—In this, a cross between D. 
fully carried out at all times. Air must form a notable section of autumn-flower- racemosa and D. Veitchi, we have a plant 
also be carefully admitted. ing shrubs. Given mild winters they are which surpasses all the Disas in regard to 

Good varieties may be grown on for two frequently satisfactory in the London area, constitution. With ordinary care and 
or three years. In the case of old plants but this is by no means always the case, attention it will thrive and produce 
the rooting medium should be used in a Even when they cannot be depended upon annually its pretty rose-coloured flowers, 
lumpier condition with the addition of a . to pass through the winter safely out-of- Any amateur with a cool-house should try 

this charming Disa, for it will succeed at 
_ the coldest end, and for preference im¬ 

mediately beneath a ventilator. Any re- 
potting should be done in September, or 
soon after the blooms fade. The pots 
must be well drained, the potting com- 
V post consisting of good fibrous loam and 

\ peat with a sprinkling of Sphagnum Moss. 

idSfo Disas must never be permitted to get 

really dry at the root. The greatest quan- 
^ tity of moisture is needed from March 

until after the flowering season, and at 
other times the roots must be kept just 
■HA moist.—B. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


LKWISIA HOWELLI. 

This is one of the more recent additions to 
this small race of alpines, and of whose 
complete hardiness there is yet some 
doubt. The plant forms a rather large 
rosette of fleshy or slightly coriaceous' 
leaves, whose margins are undulated or 
nearly crispate. The inflorescences are 
forked, and rise to 9 inches high. The 
yellow flowers are abundantly produced, 
and striped with rose. Rocky chinks and 
the wannest parts of the rock garden seem 
to suit it best. 


A flowering shoot of Lewisia Howelli. From 
a ■photograph in the gardens at Friar Park , 
Henley-on-Thames. 


little artificial manure. A few young 
plants should, however, be raised annually, 
then a healthy stock is maintained. B. 


doors they are of considerable value for 
the greenhouse or conservatory at this sea¬ 
son. Neat little bushes full of flower may 
be grown in pots 5 inches in diameter. 
Most of those in cultivation are garden 
forms of Veronica speciosa, and among 
them there is now great variety. In colour 
the flowers range from pure white to deep 
crimson and purple, various intermediate 
shades of pink, salmon, and blue being 
also represented. The foliage of tw T o or 
three of them is also of a pretty bronzy 
tint. These Veronicas are easily struck 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mesembryanthemums thrive here in their 
many varieties close to the sea, growing in 
pockets on the rocks, w’here high tides in 
the winter sometimes cover them, with¬ 
out. however, doing the plants any harm. 
The plant illustrated has been growing in 
its present position for many years, where 
it never fails to flower freely the summer 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lapeyrousia cruenta (syn. Anomatheca 
cruenta).—How should the seeds of Lapey¬ 
rousia cruenta be treated? Should they be 
raised in a greenhouse or out-of-doors, and 
when planted.—Moss. 

[The bulb of this is not unlike that of a 
Freesia, but much smaller—indeed, the 
entire plant when fully developed is not 
much more than G inches high. The 
flower-scape, which just overtops the 
sword-shaped leaves, bears several of its 
pretty, brightly-coloured blossoms, which 
individually are nearly an inch across, 
and of a bright carmine-red, the three 
lower segments blotched with velvety- 
crimson. Pretty little masses for, green¬ 
house decoration may be made up by put¬ 
ting eight or nine bulbs into a 5-inch pot, 
or a correspondingly increased number 
into a deep pan. On well-drained soils it 
is hardy in many districts. Seeds germi¬ 
nate freely, and if sown under glass early 
in the spring the plants will flower the 
same season.] 

Old-fashioned greenhouse plants.—We 

are all running after something new, and 
for the present, at any rate, the good old 
things are thrust aside and neglected, but 
this will not always be so, as history 
repeats itself, and the best will come to 
the surface again in the greenhouse, as 
is now the case in the open air. Heaths 
in much variety, Epacrises, Diosmas, 
Pimeleas, Boronias, Eriostemons, and 
many others of the same class w r ere com¬ 
mon, but in my experience the demand for 
cut flowers of a different type had a bad 
effect upon the old race of greenhouse 
plants, and more attention is given to 
Orchids, Lilies, and other things in de¬ 
mand for cutting. I think more might be 
done with Oleanders, of which there are 
now many very useful double forms, and 
they are easily propagated and grown.— 
E. H. 

Shrubby Veronicas in the greenhouse.— 

To see these at their best outdoors one 
must go to the south or west of England, 


Mesembrijanthemum caulescens at Logan , 
Stranraer , Wigtonshire. 


through, commencing in March, at its 
best in July and August, but still flower¬ 
ing in October, and even now (November 
20th) a few of the large-flowered kinds 
are still in bloom. The variety figured 
came under the name of M. caulescens. 

Kenneth McDouall. 

Logan, Stranraer, Wiyton. 


from cuttings at almost any season of the 
year. If struck early in the spring and 
potted on when necessary neat little 
flowering plants may be obtained by the 
autumn. Large bushes grown in pots or 
tubs may be stood outside during the 
summer months and taken under glass 
when frost threatens.—W. T. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

INCREASING POPULARITY OF 
SINGLES. 

A few years ago few could have antici¬ 
pated the strides that have taken place 
with the single-flowered Chrysanthemums. 
Old ideas in regard to character and form 
have largely disappeared, and to-day we 
And a partiality for blooms of a character 
that in earlier days would have been con¬ 
signed to the rubbish-heap. Beautiful 
though the earlier singles were, they will 
not bear comparison with those that now 
find favour. A flower to become really 
popular must last w r ell, and blooms of the 
single Chrysanthemum that possess not 
more than a double row of ray florets 
seldom last long in a cut state. In a little 
-while they present a somewhat bedraggled 
appearance, and lose their attractiveness. 
Even as plants for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, the lower row’ of florets of single 
flow r ers fails unduly quickly, and the dis¬ 
play as a whole suffers for this very 
reason. The newer type of single gains 
immensely by reason of the lasting char¬ 
acter of the flowers. Most of these newer 
single Chrysanthemums possess from 
three to five rows of ray florets. I have 
had flowers remain in quite satisfactory 
condition for several weeks when the 
water is changed occasionally and a small 
portion of the stem of the flowers is cut 
off from time to time. 

Single Chrysanthemums of this descrip¬ 
tion have this advantage, also, that they 
may be packed in boxes for despatch to 
long distances and they reach their desti¬ 
nation without suffering damage. The old 
singles, with their individual or two rows 
of ray florets, when laid on their sides in 
boxes used to get their florets crushed or 
badly damaged, whereas the new type of 
single, with its several rows of ray florets, 
may be arranged in similar fashion with¬ 
out. the least risk of damage. The older 
florists were at one time disposed to over¬ 
look this, but a closer acquaintance with 
these newer sorts proves their undoubted 
value and is proof of the reason of their 
increasing popularity. W. V. T. 


Chrysanthemum to flower in late October. 

— I am sending yon a bloom from a Chrys¬ 
anthemum which blooms very late. I want 
you to tell me of a good sort to grow which 
would bloom at the end of October or begin¬ 
ning of November. I should not mind if I 
had to pot it up and put it under cover; but 
what I want is the special colour of the bloom 
sent. Will you please note the oolour of the 
underside of the petals? This is of nearly the 
same rich shade as the front. I want a 
variety as nearly as possible of the same 
colour as that of bloom sent.— Anna Elgas. 

[The sprays of the Chrysanthemum you 
sent to us are those of Julie Lagravfcre, 
introduced so long ago as 1859. The 
colour is described as dark erimson-red. 
We find ourselves in a difficulty when you 
ask us to give you the name of a good sort 
to grow r which would flower at end of 
October or beginning of November, of the 
special colour of the bloom you sent us. 
The reverse of the florets is slightly 
bronzed, and this is always less pro¬ 
nounced in blooms of the colour similar 
to the one under notice. The nearest we 
can suggest are the followingCham¬ 
pagne, crimson-carmine, October, 3 feet; 
Roi des Precoces, vivid crimson, October, 
feet; Clara Vurnuw, crimson-chest¬ 
nut, end October; Red Caprice du Prin- 
temps, end October, dwarf.] 
Chrysanthemum Sandown Radiance.— 
In all your Chrysanthemum notes I seldom 
see any mention of the beautiful single 
Sandown Radiance. I have grown It in 
increasing numbers for some years, and 
with increasing satisfaction. It is very 
beautiful in any form, either as sprays or 
partially or fully disbudded. In the latter 


form It often has flowers 6 inches across, 
but without a touch of coarseness. It does 
well in any pot from 5 inches upwards, is 
of good form, has clean, handsome foliage, 
and is not too tall. It has several rows of 
florets radiating from a yellow centre, and 
good stiff stalks, and the florets never 
flag. It is a fine, bold, handsome flower 
of deep crimson and chestnut reverse. 
Many of the singles are weak, thin, poor 
things, and not worth growing, but I look 
upon Sandown Radiance as quite one of 
the best in every sense. I wish some 
correspondent could mention a white and 
yellow equally good all round.— Essex. 

Chrysanthemum Kara Dow.— This variety 
seems to hold its own as an exhibition variety, 
and although it is too flat for my taste, yet 
it is a good doer, and not at all difficult to 
manage. Of a good bronze shade with golden 
reverse, I find it best—in our district, at all 
events—to rely upon the first natural crown- 
bud. Second crowns, from a stopping early in 
the season, would probably be better in the 
south, and in such a case three blooms might 
be obtained, all of good quality.— Kirk. 


FERNS. 

RESTING FERNS. 

There are many Ferns which, though not 
deciduous, are much better kept quite 
cool and dormant during the winter. 
Those kept in a warm growing tempera¬ 
ture will often continue to make frouds 
throughout the autumn, hut when spring 
comes they have exhausted all their 
strength, and cannot make the vigorous 
spring growth which is natural to them. 
In some cases giving too much warmth 
during the autumn and winter has proved 
fatal. When good plants of the varieties 
of P. serrulata and P. cretica are required 
for early spring it is better to select plants 
with strong crowns and keep them dor¬ 
mant until, say, February, and then if 
given a good start in heat they will soon 
overtake those that have been growing 
throughout the winter. Of course, this 
does not apply to small seedlings, which 
must always be kept going until they have 
made good crowns. Gleichenias are 
another class which it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to keep cool during the winter. 
There is perhaps no other class of Ferns 
which baffles the ordinary cultivator more 
than these. They love a cool, moist 
bottom with plenty of light and air above. 
In many instances it is difficult to pro¬ 
vide this during the summer, as to give 
them sufficient light means to expose them 
to the sun. An old-fashioned, deep brick- 
pit, wiiere the lights can be tilted so as to 
let in light and air and at the same time 
exclude the direct rays of the sun, suits 
them well, or, better still, a lean-to house 
with a northern aspect. 

Many of the Adi an turns which are re¬ 
quired for spring use will be better if 
partly dried off and kept just above freez¬ 
ing-point. If the roots are kept healthy 
they will start away vigorously if given 
warmth early in the year. All the old 
fronds should be removed previous to 
starting them, and it is necessary to be 
careful with regard to watering until they 
have begun to grow. Cyrtomium falca- 
tum, one of our most useful Ferns for 
decoration, will continue to grow through¬ 
out the winter, but those with strong 
crowns, if rested during the winter, will, 
when started in warmth, throw up strong 
fronds, and soon make well furnished 
plants. Lomaria gibba, although natur¬ 
ally evergreen, may be dried off early in 
the autumn—that is, provided the plants 
are well established and have strong 
crowns. The roots must be in good order, 
and while they are kept cool the crowns 
must be quite dry. With good treatment 
they soon make well furnished plants 
when started early in the year. 


With all Ferns In a dormant state it is 
essential to avoid wetting the crowns, and 
to keep them sufficiently moist at the roots 
to prevent shrivelling. Our British Ferns 
would be much more popular if those who 
attempt their culture would study their 
natural requirements. When in pots they 
often continue to grow late in the autumn, 
and are sure to suffer more or less if we 
get frosty weather. Generally when grow¬ 
ing in their natural habitats they are not 
only protected by their own old fronds, 
but other leaves, etc., help to cover and 
protect them, and this Is- one important 
point which many who attempt their cul¬ 
ture quite overlook. 


Fern-olad walls.— The manner in which 
Ferns adapt themselves to brick or stone 
walls in damp situations is wonderful. 
Some even do not appear to discriminate 
between sun and shade, though, as a rule, 
it seems Ferns prefer shade and natural 
moisture. I have quantities of Asplenium 
Trichomanes growing on brick walls, and 
another Asplenium, probably A. Ruta 
muraria. I have even had the Ribbon 
Fern, Pteris serrulata, establish itself on 
a low wall in company with the common 
Maiden-hair, but these are on the shady 
side of walls. I have a remarkable instance 
of Ferns choosing their own seed-bed and 
establishing themselves in large numbers. 
A s.unk pit with pigeon-holed walls was 
some years ago cleared of soil and manure 
to the bottom, and instead of growing the 
plants in manure-beds they were grown in 
pots and trained to a wire trellis. This 
provided a somewhat deep inside space 
which, being below the surface of the 
ground outside, afforded a naturally damp 
wall-surface. The movable lights which 
cover this space are only opened for 
ventilation in the sunny part of the day, 
Ferns like Scolopendrium, Maidenhair, 
and Pteris become almost rivals in their 
demand for space on these walls, yet any¬ 
where near the pit in question there are 
no parent Ferns from which the spores 
could come. How Maidenhair and Pteris 
spores can establish themselves in such un¬ 
expected spots remains a mystery. Scolo- 
pendriums appear in thousands in this par¬ 
ticular sunk pit, and have been pulled up 
again and again. Some have been planted 
ia sheltered spots outdoors, but they do 
not take kindly to the places chosen for 
them when planted by hand.—W. Stbug- 
nell, Rood Ashton. 

Ferns.— The time is once more at hand 
when Ferns, which may have been 
scattered up and down during the summer 
months, should be assembled according to 
their requirements. A select few, such as 
A. Farleyense, the Gymnogrammas, and 
one or two of the finer Todeas and 
Davallias, will require stove-heat, and 
nothing is gained by delaying to restore 
them to their winter quarters. Maiden¬ 
hairs intended for cutting purposes must 
yet be freely ventilated. This tends to 
harden up the fronds and to make them 
last longer when cut. Any of the other 
Adiantums which may have become shabby 
can be cut over, and if these are given a 
slightly increased temperature fresh 
growths will soon be pushed out which 
will be handy in spring. Pterises, 
Aspleninms, and the majority of the 
Nephrolepis family winter very well in a 
moderate heat, although N. Foster! and 
N. Marshall! appreciate a more comfort¬ 
able temperature than others of this in¬ 
creasingly numerous family. Shade may 
now be safely dispensed with in the case 
of all Ferns, and while they must by no 
means be permitted to suffer from lack of 
moisture, much less water will henceforth 
be required to keep them in health.— 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. when planted in good soil make good pro- line Nevlll, French white, mauve bars; 

gress, sending out strong shoots laden Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink bar; 
with the big saucer-like flow r ers. If the Beauty of Worcester, bluish-violet, with 
CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA. soil j S naturally sandy it is best to enrich distinct white stamens ; Henryi, creamy- 

In the great family of Clematis, C. lanu- it with manure and loam to promote a white; La France, violet-purple; Can- 
ginosa and its varieties play a very im- healthy growth, and during the growing dida, tinted greyish-white; Nelly Moser, 
portant part. They are as valuable as the season to keep the plants well mulched and light mauve, with red bar ; Otto Frcebel, 
purple Jackmani itself, and in summer watered. If the reverse is the case, then greyish-white; Robert Hanbury, bluish- 
adorn with flowers of rich beauty many a mix plenty of sand and brick-rubbish lilac, edge of flower flushed red; Win. 
porch, arch, and trellis in English with the staple to make it free and porous. Kennet, rich lavender ; alba magna, pure 
gardens. The illustration that accom- Pruning.— The rough-and-ready method white; Maud Moser, reddish-vlolet- 



Clematis Perle d'Azur on a tripod. 


panies these remarks represents, trained of pruning found to answer in the case of mauve, with a distinct line along the 
over a tripod, Perle d’Azur that belongs to the Jackmani and Viticella sections will middle of each i>etal; and Perle d’Azur, 
this section. Such a variety as this points not do for the lanuginosa varieties. The light blue. T. 

to the energy of the hybridiser, who has knife in their case must be used with dis- 

raised a large number of varieties, dis- cretion; only the weakly shoots should be The Equisetum.— I note with interest 

tinguished by the size of the flowers and cut away and the spring growths short- the reply to “ A.,” on page 714, regarding 

the softness of the colours. ened back, as it is on the shoots made the this garden pest. I had some experience 

The type lacks vigour, and will only in previous year and that have been well of the trouble it gives for several years, 
w’arm, light soils attain perfection. The ripened that the flow r ers are produced. and can quite confirm what you say re¬ 
hybrid varieties do not, fortunately, show r Varieties. —Of the many varieties, a garding persistent cutting off of the foliage 
this evil trait in the same degree, and good selection would include Lady Caro- as it appears above ground. My own ex- 
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perienee was a very troublesome one, as 
the garden in which it occurred was sandy 
with a subsoil of pure sand and gravel. 
In this the Equisetum extended a long 
way underground and to a considerable 
depth, so that nothing could have much 
effect in the way of eradication but con¬ 
stant destruction of the growths as they 
appeared above ground. It took some 
years to secure much benefit, but eventu¬ 
ally there was a marked improvement, 
which would, I believe, have been entirely 
effective had it not been that the Equi¬ 
setum occasionally found its way into my 
garden again from a neighbour’s land 
which adjoined.—S. A. 


LILY NOTES IN 1915. 

As usual, the first Lily to unfold its blos¬ 
soms in the open ground was the yellow- 
ilowered Lilium pyrenaicum. It is one of 
the least showy members of the genus, and 
the flowers emit a heavy, unpleasant per¬ 
fume. The massive-looking bulbs suggest 
a much finer display of flowers than is 
really the case. This Lily needs to be 
planted in a good loamy soil and allowed 
to remain undisturbed, a remark that 
applies equally to Lilium szovitzianum, 
one of the best of early-flowering Lilies. 
The dry weather during the latter part of 
May and in June was not at all favour¬ 
able to many Lilies, and when the rain 
came so freely, and the weather set in so 
cold, it did not improve matters in the case 
of some at least. The disease which so 
often attacks the Madonna Lily was in 
many instances very troublesome. A Lily 
that has greatly added to its reputation 
during the last season is a Chinese species 
introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson. It was 
in 1912 given an award of merit under the 
name of Lilium myriophyllum, but in 
common with most species introduced 
within recent years from China, some con¬ 
fusion in its nomenclature would appear 
to have arisen, and it is now known as 

Lilium regale. — As such it was given 
a first-class certificate at Holland House 
show. Its constitution seems to be such as 
to vie with Lilium Henryi as a Lily for 
the outdoor garden. Lilium regale is a 
member of that group around which a 
good deal of confusion has arisen. L. 
Sargentise is often confounded with it, 
and both are somewhat in the way of the 
older Lilium sulphureum. The stems of 
Lilium regale reach a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet, or even more, and are densely 
clothed with long, narrow leaves. The 
flowers, borne usually from two to four, 
are yellow, toning off to white at the 
edges. The exterior is shaded with rose. 
At first it was Regarded as suitable only 
for pots, but it has proved a thoroughly 
good garden Lily, though its present price 
of 7s. tid. to 10s. 6d. will prevent its being 
freely planted. Another Lily to which an 
Award of Merit was given at the same 
time is 

L. Amos Perry, a hybrid between L. 
Humboldti and L. Parryi. The bright 
orange - coloured flowers, dotted with 
chocolate, of this hybrid showed more 
markedly the influence of L. Humboldti 
than of the other parent. Whether it is I 
destined to become a permanent occu¬ 
pant of our gardens, or to share the fate 
of some much talked of hybrids— 
Kewense and Parkmani, for instance—re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

The fine autumn that we experienced 
proved to be particularly favourable to 
the development of Lilium speciosum in its 
several varieties. The flowers opened 
well, which is not always the case when 
the nights are cold. Lilium tigrinum 
Fortune!, too, has been very fine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Destroying Bindweed.— A very practical 
hint was'given to “A. R. H. S.” (page 
433) in dealing with this weed—namely, 
frequently hoeing to cut off the tops. A 
very good gardener of my acquaintance, 
now deceased, when he had a plot of 
ground foul with this weed, made it a 
rule to hoe on a certain day weekly during 
the summer season this piece of ground, 
this regular weekly hoeing finally ridding 
the ground of this noxious weed. It is 
remarkable how deeply the roots of this 
Bindweed will descend into the subsoil. In 
the cottager’s allotment the smaller or 
minor Bindweed is often favoured, 
especially in light or .sandy ground, be¬ 
cause, though it may deprive the soil of 
much of its fertility, it shades it from 
scorching sun and drying winds, and in 
this way leads up to better crops. This 
may be considered bad practice, but it is, 
nevertheless, favoured, especially by allot- I 
ment gardeners in seasons when drought 
is prolonged, and nothing would induce 
them to remove the green covering until 
digging time.—W. S. 

The post and rail fence for climbing 
plants.— One is frequently asked what 
kind of fence is the most suitable for 
climbing Roses, etc. A post and rail fence 
is easily made and fixed by an intelligent 
workman. One recently erected consists 
of heart of Larch posts, 6 inches square, 
standing 4 feet 6 inches high from the 
ground-level, and mortised for two Oak 
rails, the lower one a foot from the 
ground and the upper 6 inches from the 
top. The distance between the posts is 
8 feet. Between the two rails and running 
parallel with them are two light 1£ inch 
split and peeled Chestnut poles, while in 
an upright position are three pieces of the 
same material, which are fixed to both the 
rails and poles. This is a most convenient 
fence for the purpose, always looks well, 
is inexpensive, and suitable for climbing 
plants of all kinds.— E. Markham. 

The Lily of the Field (Sternbergia lute ) 
—There are few more charming hardy 
flowers at this season of .the year than 
the above, which has been in bloom since 
the second week of October and is still 
(December 1st) in flower. The flowers are 
borne singly on stiff, erect stems, thus 
enabling them to withstand the rough 
autumn weather with impunity. The bulbs 
are growing in a narrow border at the 
foot of a south wall, where they ripen 
well. I consider this one of the choicest 
plants for warm parts of the rock garden 
or other sunny spots. The flowers are 
also very chaste when arranged in low 
vases indoors, where they retain their 
freshness for a long time.— E. Markham. 

The Nodding Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum nutans).—Although nominally a com¬ 
mon plant in gardens, this is really much lees 
plentiful than is generally supposed. It is, 
indeed, not too often eeen at the present time, 
but ie worth consideration by lovers of bulbs. 
Its flowering period is generally in April and 
May, but this year it did not bloom with me 
until May. It is quite pretty with its rather 
pyramidal epikee of flowers, which droop 
pleasingly, and are white inside, but daintily 
striped with green on the exterior. The green 
stripe gives the blooms quite a satin-like ap¬ 
pearance. O. nutans grows in any oommon 
soil, and bulbs may be procured in autumn, 
and planted about 2 inches or 3 inches deep. 
The variety O. n. boucheanum has finer 
flowers. O. nutans grows about a foot or 
9 inches high, and does not increase so quickly 
as O. umbellatum.— S. Abnott. 

Erigeron speciosum superbum: —This is one 
of the most useful of the blue flowers in the 
garden. With me it has been most prolific in 
the matter of flowers during the past season, 
helped by rains and mulchings of old manure. 
Prom the lateral growths I managed to cut 
in October quite a number of flowers that 
were quite equal to any blossoms in June. 
One of the advantages in growing this hardy 
plant is that it provides muoh material for 
cutting throughout the season, which ranges 
from June to the end of October practically. 
—WOODBASTWICK. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

It is possible without the aid of glass to 
have a few nice things in bloom towards 
the shortest day, provided the weather is 
not too unkind, and this, too, within the 
province of an amateur. Granted, a 
little allowance must be made whence 
these lines are penned; nevertheless, 
much may be done in a less congenial 
climate if a little forethought and care are 
bestowed upon the plants mentioned 
below. Where a small amount of wall 
space can be given, what is prettier than 
a few sprays of the lovely yellow 
Jasminum nudiflorum, which grows and 
flowers as freely on a north aspect as on a 
south one, requiring but scant attention 
after once the plant is established. Train 
in a few strong young growths from the 
base annually to take the place of those 
that are exhausted, and spur back to 
within I of an inch of their origin other 
superfluous growths (from which other 
shoots emanate in early spring) after the 
flowering period is over early in the New’ 
Year. Another inconspicuous but highly 
fragrant little flower is the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 
—A few blooms placed in a saucer with 
just a little water will perfume a large 
room. This plant requires a south or 
south-west wall in most localities, and to 
be spurred hard back as soon as it has 
passed out of flower, similar to the Jas¬ 
minum alluded to above, likewise to be 
summer-pruned in July, as one does Pears, 
Plums, etc. Again, what is more lovely 
than to have the light blue 
Iris unquioularis, syn. I. stylosa, open¬ 
ing its Orchid-like flowers from November 
onwards, as it does in fair Devon. 
Granted, the frost is apt to mar the effect 
if at all severe, but in colder localities it 
would be later in showing flower, and as 
this Iris is quite hardy I see no reason 
whatever why it should not be a success 
and in bloom by mid-December. Give it 
a dry, warm position, such as the foot of 
a south wall, and you will be amply re¬ 
warded a couple of years after planting, 
the foliage, too, going a good way in pro¬ 
tecting the delicate petals. I find fre¬ 
quent disturbance at the root much 
against its usual freedom of flowering. 
No article treating upon winter flowers 
would be complete if the well-known 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) were 
omitted. The flowers begin to expand 
early in December with me without any 
glass protection, yet it is much the safest 
plan to put a frame or handlights over the 
clumps, as they certainly forward them a 
bit, as well as keep the flowers clean. I 
do not know that the plants require special 
treatment, thriving in almost any position 
except due north. Perhaps, if anything, 
they are more at home if given a little 
shade; in fact, it is here where the 
earliest blooms are plucked, the falling 
leaves from trees overhead nestling in be¬ 
tween them, acting as a mulch or protec¬ 
tion. beside keeping the blooms clean. 
One thing they do resent is disturbance at 
the root, and if the ground is put into 
good heart at planting time, which is best 
done in early summer, and a mulch of 
good manure placed around the crowns 
annually while growing, the clumps will go 
on and thrive for a dozen years or more. 
Established plants enjoy a weekly dose of 
weak farmyard-manure, and as soon as 
the flower-buds appear a layer of sand 
should be scattered between them to pre¬ 
vent slugs marking the flowers. Mice will 
sometimes attack them. These must bo 
trapped, as they may nip off scores of 
flowers in a night or two if undetected. 

Devon, 
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VEGETABLES. 

WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Great care is now required in regard to 
cultural details If the plants are to be 
maintained in a healthy bearing condition. 
In the first place overhead syringing must 
be varied according to weather conditions, 
giving the leaves a thorough moistening 
with tepid water about the middle of the 
day when it is bright, but omitting it when 
it is dull or foggy. In the latter event 
sufficient humidity can always be obtained 
by syringing the walls, the surface of the 
beds, and sprinkling the paths to correct 
aridity of the atmosphere, and prevent an 
outbreak of red-spider. Houses of the 
old-fashioned type ix>ssessed an advantage 
over those of more modern construction, 
inasmuch as the hot-water pipes were 
usually fitted with evaporating pans or 
troughs, which, if properly attended to 
and kept well filled, continually gave off 
vapour for the benefit of the plants, which 
could also be fed to a certain extent 
through their leaves by sprinkling guano 
in the troughs now and again, this also 
acting as a deterrent to insect pests. Soot- 
water sprinkled on the floor acts in much 
the same way and imparts a wholesome 
tone to the atmosphere. Root waterings 
must also be carefully done for some time 
to come, and the water used should be 
tepid. Stimulants, whether of liquid 
manure or guano—both being suitable- 
are best applied in a weak state, once a 
week being often enough for the present. 
Top-dressings, which are so essential if 
the roots are to be kept active, must, or 
should be, applied on the little-and-often 
principle, using loam that ha6 been 
sterilised in order to avoid an attack of 
that destructive pest—eelworm. Other 
matters of an equally important nature 
are to keep the growths thinly trained, 
to avoid over-cropping, to change the in¬ 
ternal atmosphere by the admission of a 
slight amount of air whenever circum¬ 
stances permit, and to cover the roof on 
cold nights to avert the over-heating of the 
hot-water pipes. In mild weather a day 
and night temperature of 75 degs. and 
70 degs. is permissible, but when cold 
5 degs. less suffice. G. P. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The white Jerusalem Artichoke.— Arti¬ 
chokes are a good stand-by among winter 
vegetables, and their value in the early 
months of the year is undeniable. The 
more generally-grown variety is the pink¬ 
skinned tuber, many people thinking, 
erroneously, that it is hardier than the 
white-skinned variety, which is by no 
means of recent introduction, and ought 
to be substituted wherever possible for the 
pink sort. The white variety is equally 
prolific, equally large as regards individual 
tubers, and being quite smooth there is 
not the amount of waste in preparing 
the roots for the table as there is in the 
case of those of the irregularly-formed red 
form. In frosty weather it is advisable to 
cut the stems over and lay them cross¬ 
wise over the bed, so that the tubers may 
be dug up when wanted.— Kirk. 

Planting Spring Cabbage. — Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to the beet time 
to plant. Where the land is heavy and cold 
I prefer the first half of October, so that the 
plants may get well rooted early in the 
autumn. Where the soil is light and porous, 

E lanting may be done much later with every 
ope of success. Last year I made three 
plantings at different periods from early 
October till mid-December on the Bame piece 
of ground, the plants coming from the same 
bed, to see how it affected their turning in. 

I found there was not a week’s difference in 
the time of cutting. In February I planted 
another lot. These were lifted with a fork 
from the seed bed and planted with a trowel. 
These were only a fortnight behind the first 
planting.— West Bonn. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 7th, 1915. 

The last meeting of the year, while below 
the average of such meetings in normal 
times, was interesting and varied. Groups 
of more than ordinary merit were those 
of Chrysanthemums and Carnations. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting w r as a collection of 
cut fronds of upwards of two dozen 
varieties of the common Polypody, which, 
with the type, the finely plumose tricho- 
manoides, and well - marked, tasselled 
forms, should provide food for thought for 
the student of such things. Berried shrubs 
were good and Orchids were shown in con¬ 
siderable variety and beauty. 

CARNATIONS. 

These, in view probably of the near 
proximity of the winter exhibition of the 
Perpetual-flowering Carnation Society, 
were prominent, a group from 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, being skilfully done, and with 
mirrors as a background the many stands 
and vases demonstrated the utility and 
high decorative value of this popular 
winter flower. Needless to say, the best 
varieties were employed. Enchantress 
Supreme, Mary Allwood, Wivelsfield 
White, Mikado, Niobe (salmon), 
Triumph, Carola, Rosalind, and Mrs. B. P. 
Cheney (fancy sorts) were some of them. 

Misses Price and Fyfe, Birchgrove, 
Sussex, had the new rosy-scarlet Malcolm 
(Award of Merit), also Ian, Jean, Alison 
(all of good pink shades), and the pure 
white Snowstorm, among others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
arranged an extensive bank of these 
flow'ers, the bold, amply-filled stands and 
vases displaying them well. The best 
groups were those of Pink Sensation, the 
new salmon-pink Alice, Mrs. Mackey 
Edgar (a shapely flower of good pink 
shade), Countess of Pembroke (cherry- 
red), Matchless (superb white), and White 
Enchantress. Enchantress Supreme was 
in grand form and ranks high among the 
pink shades. 

Mr. George West, Gables Nurseries, 
Datchet, had a charming group—plants 
and flowers—of his new pink Nora West, 
which, while of a most welcome shade of 
salmon-pink, is remarkable for freedom of 
flowering. It is also of ideal habit of 
growth. Another fine group of Carna¬ 
tions w T as that from 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sous, High- 
gate, N., who showed both plants and cut 
flowers. Lady Ingestre (a lovely salmon) 
was among the finest, and is of ideal 
colour for decoration. Carola, Scarlet 
Carola, White Swan, White Wonder, and 
Sunstar (yellow, fancy) were among 
others w r ell displayed. 

SHRUBS. 

The group of these from Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, attracted by reason of 
freshness and beauty, the w’ell-berried 
examples of Aucuba japonica vera, Cratie- 
gus Pyracantha, C. I*. Laelandi being ex¬ 
ceedingly well shown. These have rich 
scarlet and orange fruits respectively, and 
are now among the most ornamental of 
hardy shrubs. Cotoneaster angustifolia 
(yellow fruited) was also good. Very 
striking, too, was Hedera Helix digitata 
aurea, which at this season assumes a 
tleep bronzy tone. 

Messrs. Piper, Baysw^ater and Barnes, 
arranged a big floor group of shrubs, 
climbers, and Conifers, Pernettyas in 
great variety, Cotoneaster humifusa, Ber- 
beris Wilson®, Skimmias, the distinct- 
looking Trochodendron aralioides, and 
Juniperus tamariscifolia aurea being some 
of the best. Of even greater ornament 
were Berberis japonica intermedia and 


B. j. Beall, both yellow-flowered and 
precious because of their winter-flowering 
and rich fragrance. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed Begonias Glory of Cincinati, Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild, and Masterpiece, 
all of the Lorraine set, and charming 
as room plants at this season. Others 
were Winter Cheer (scarlet), Optima (pale, 
refined orange), and Exquisite (the largest 
of all, and coloured salmon and rose). 
Cyclamens in variety were also on view\ 
Of considerable interest was a series of 
cut fronds showing the varieties of the 
common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare). 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, staged a 
group of Nerines, such as coruscans 
major, flexuosa alba, Prince of Orange, 
Mrs. Willoughby (salmon and white), 
Romance, and India (heliotrope) being 
among the lot. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Messrs. W T . Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
staged these very finely, exhibition and 
decorative sorts being imposingly dis¬ 
played in stands and vases. Huge 
examples, nearly a foot across, of the 
pinky-white Louisa Pockett should satisfy 
all who crave for size in this flower, 
though W. Rigby and James Fraser (both 
yellow) are but little inferior in this re¬ 
spect. Infinitely more beautiful and useful 
are such as Flossy (a white single of large 
size). Bronze Beauty, Crimson Velvet, and 
Lady Mowberry (yellow). 

Misses Price and Fyfe, Birchgrove, 
Sussex, had several good things, the most 
effective being Marion (single, deep pink 
in colour, with a leaning to cerise). 
Shapely, of moderate size, small disc, 
florets self-coloured to their base, it is one 
of the best we have seen. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Browm, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, brought some exceedingly 
beautiful hybrid seedlings, chiefly Odon- 
tiodas and Odontoglossums, Odontioda 
Armstrong®, which received a “card of 
commendation ” being one of the most im¬ 
portant. The mahogany-red sepals are 
chequered with white, the lip deep mauve, 
a most striking novelty, Odontoglossum 
Philo was another of distinction. Many 
others were on view, and as they were 
apparently seedlings flowering for the first 
time we shall doubtless see them again in 
much improved form. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, had a 
small display of Cypripediums with a few 
Cattleyas and others. 

Messrs J. and A. MacBean, Cooks- 
bridge, show r ed some w r ell-flow ? ered plants 
of Cymbidium Doris, w r hose 3-feet long 
racemes of flesh-coloured flowers are very 
beautiful. Odontoglossum Charlesworthi 
and a variety of Cypripediums were also 
on view. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, 
show r ed Cattleya labiata alba, the pure 
white Odontoglossum armanvillieriense 
xanthotes, and the pretty yellow'-flowered 
Oneidium cheirophyllum among others. 

From Messrs. Hassall and Co., South- 
gate, came a superb lot of Cypripediums, 
such important sorts as Leeanum Priam, 
L. Carona, L. Staffordianum, and Thalia 
Mrs. Francis Wellesley being remarked. 
Cattleyas Miss Williams alba perfecta and 
Sylvia weroalso excellent. 

Messrs. Charlcsworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had an extensive group of 
Laelias. L. Gouldiana, the richest 
coloured, was in the centre, with L. anceps 
and L. autumnalis on either flank. 
Lrclio-Cattleya Golden Oriel, Cattleya 
O’Brieniana alba, together w'ith choice 
Cypripediums and Odontoglossums, ren- 
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dered the group a great attraction. The 
new Odontioda Aphrodite (Award of Merit) 
is purplish in colour, freckled white, and 
with golden crest. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis- 
brook, Sussex, showed Brasso-Cattleya 
Imperatrice de Rossie, some lovely 
Oncidium varicosum, Odontioda Cook- 
son* and O. Devossiana, Cattleya Raphael* 
alba, and Lielio-Cattleya luminosa, whose 
bronzy sepals and crimson lips are in tell¬ 
ing contrast. 

A list of the plants certificated and 
medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK- 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom December 2nd. — Erica mediler- 
ranea hybrida, New Zealand Veronicas, 
Strawberry-tree, Genista hirsute, Laurus- 
tinus, Andromeda floribunda. Tree Ivies, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum, dwarf Gorse, Pa?npas Grasses, 
Winter Heliotrope, Polygala Chamabuxus 
purpurea, Violet Cress, Aubrietias, Tufted 
Pansies, Lily of the Field, Kaffir Lily. 

Plants with beautiful leaves, bark, and 
fruits. — Vaccinium penns ylvannicum, 

Sweet Bay, Berberis (in variety), Heaths 
(in variety), Andromeda polifolia. Mega¬ 
seas, Hardy Geraniums, Epimediums, 
Alexandrian Laurel, Hollies, Yew, Andro¬ 
meda Catesbwi, Boses (various species). 
Pearl Berry, Snow Berry, Rubus bambu- 
sarum, Cydonias (various), Mahonia Aqui- 
folium. Red Willow, Red and Yellow Dog- \ 
wood, Zizania latifolia, Deciduous 
Cypress, Quercus coccinea, Phragmitis 
communis, Cotoncastcr (in variety). 

Work of the week. —A long border at 
the base of a wall, which until recently 
had been occupied with summer-leafing 
Ferns, has been planted with different 
varieties of the Japanese Windflower, in¬ 
cluding the handsome Queen Charlotte. A 
small group of the dwarf Polygonum affine 
has been planted in a rather moist posi¬ 
tion, while a rather dry bank has been 
filled with the common Woodruff to 
carpet the ground among the Lenten Roses. 
Funkia Fortunei robusta has been planted 
near the edge in the Azalea garden. Two 
large beds, previously well prepared, have 
been planted with Roses; one bed is filled 
entirely with yellow varieties, the other 
with several kinds of various colours. 
The soil in the bed containing the yellow 
varieties is carpeted with the large 
summer-flowering Forget-me-not. Nearly 
all the Roses used are on their own roots, 
having been put in as cuttings in Sep¬ 
tember, 1914. These had rooted splendidly 
and formed excellent plants. A few r old 
varieties which had occupied the same 
position for several years and lost their 
attraction have been disposed of, and will 
be replaced by some choice owm-root plants, 
of which we have a good selection. Small 
groups of Dorothy Page Roberts and Mmc. 
Melanie Soupert. two beautiful kinds, have 
been added to in this way. Some plants 
of Zenobia pulverulenta speciosa, having 
come to hand, they, with others on the 
place, have been planted to form a large 
group. Peat and decayed leaves were 
generously added during the planting. A 
few Eremuri have been put in between 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, w’liile Vibur¬ 
num Carles), Buddleia officinalis, and B. 
Colvillei have been planted, the two latter 
against a warm wall. A small group of 
the double rosy form of Erica vulgaris 
has been put out at IS inches apart. 

All plants which are at all liable to 
suffer from prolonged hard frosts have 
been given some protection. E. M. 

Sussex. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

8eakale. — This will now play an im¬ 
portant part in furnishing variety for the 
dining-room, and it will also force more 
readily now. To meet a daily demand a 
good quantity of roots will be introduced 
to the Mushroom-house weekly, the crowns 
being covered with Moss (tree leaves 
answer equally as well), which is kept 
moist. The soil about the roots must also 
be kept moist, for which purpose the 
water used must be tepid. Seakale can 
also be forced in a frame placed over a 
hot-bed provided all light is rigorously 
excluded and care exercised in seeing that 
the heat is not too great. For a small 
demand, and with but limited means for 
meeting it, good Kale can be produced in 
light-proof boxes of sufficient depth placed 
beneath the stage in a house where an 
intermediate temperature of 55 degs. to 
CO degs. is maintained. 

8mall salad.— In addition to their being 
used for salads, Mustard and Cress are 
required for various purposes throughout 
the winter months. The requisite supply is 
maintained by sowing seed of both 
weekly, in boxes, and placing them in 
genial warmth until germination is well 
advanced, after which a cooler and lighter 
position is necessary for their satisfac¬ 
tory development. The hastening of 
germination, when necessity arises, can be 
secured by putting the boxes Into a Mush¬ 
room-house or by covering them with 
slates. A slight shade for a day or so 
should be afforded after bringing the 
boxes forward into light. 

Parsley.— Some of this should always be 
grown where, when requisite, it can easily 
be protected from both frost and snow, 
particularly the latter. Narrow borders in 
front of espalier-trained fruit trees are 
ideal positions for winter Parsley, as 
protection in the shape of boards 11 inches 
wide placed on edge and secured to stakes 
with pieces of laths or stakes nailed on 
the top, near enough together to prevent 
the covering material from sagging on to 
the plants, can then be readily afforded. 
Stakes bent over the border at short 
intervals, although not quite so efficient a 
protective agent as the foregoing, will, 
when mats or canvas covers are used, 
prevent snow damaging the leaves. 

Manuring fruit trees. — As opportunity 
offers, and the surface of the ground is 
rendered firm by frost, manure will be 
wheeled out to bush fruit and Raspberry 
quarters. To maintain Currants and 
Gooseberries in a productive condition 
they should be well manured in alternate 
seasons. The manure should be spread 
and dug in, not too close to the bushes, 
but near enough for the roots to benefit 
to the full. For Black Currants it should 
be spread after clearing the soil of weeds, 
etc., and have a little loose soil thrown on 
top afterwards. This encourages a multi¬ 
tude of surface roots to push up, and at 
the same time keeps the soil cool during 
the summer. Raspberries require manure 
of some description annually. This year 
it will consist of well-rotted farmyard 
manure spread about 3 inches thick be¬ 
tween the rows, and close up to the 
stools, and left there, as digging in this 
case is not practised. Other fruits which 
pay for attention in this direction are 
Apples and Pears in full bearing con¬ 
dition, as it serves to maintain fruitful¬ 
ness and prevents exhaustion. This is 
best spread to as far as the branches ex¬ 
tend, to be lightly pointed in after the 
pruning and dressing of the trees have 
been performed. Bush Plums and Morello 
Cherries should be dealt with in the same 
way. Wall trees, whether of Pears, Plums, 


or the Morello Cherry, if they yield good 
crops, are greatly benefited by having the 
alleys dressed with the same kind of 
manure in alternate years. A concentrated 
artificial fruit manure may, with the best 
results, be applied every other season, and 
this is the best way to supply the needs 
of dessert Cherries at all times. When the 
roots of Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
are under control the alleys, after train¬ 
ing is finished, may be treated in like 
manner with good results. For all kinds 
of stone fruits a little fresh-slaked lime or 
lime rubbish should also be sprinkled on 
the surface and worked into the soil at the 
time the rotted manure is being pointed 
in. When artificial manures are to be 
applied the lime is not required. To avert 
the treading of the soil in the alleys, 
boards for standing upon while training 
and nailing are a necessity. Failing these, 
long litter, if laid on the surface, will 
answer. 

Orchard trees. —That they may continue 
remunerative it is quite as essential to 
study the root requirements of trees 
growing in the orchard as those in the 
garden. Two years ago, all in need of 
assistance were top-dressed with a liberal 
quantity of charred refuse, which was 
lightly dug in, the turf in the process of 
doing so being chopped to pieces and mixed 
with it. At the close of the season fol¬ 
lowing this was found on examination to 
be thoroughly permeated with fibrous 
roots, the effect in the case of some old 
standards being to give them, so to speak, 
a new lease of life. Anything of a 
manurial nature comes in handy for this 
purpose, and when there is an insuf¬ 
ficiency of it recourse must then be had to 
artificials, even bone-meal alone proving 
valuable for the purpose. 

Pot Strawberries. —The pit for starting 
the first batch of Royal Sovereign should 
be emptied, cleansed, and the bed re¬ 
filled with fresh tree leaves, which, as 
they are put in, should be trod firmly, 
otherwise the pots, when they are plunged, 
will assume all sorts of positions as the 
bed sinks. The bed should be made up 
to within a short distance of the glass, 
and as soon as the trial stick reveals the 
fact that the mass has become heated the 
plants can be stood first on the surface 
and finally plunged when it is found there 
will be no risk of the roots becoming 
scalded. A good bed of leaves in ordinary 
weather will supply all the warmth needed 
until the plants are ready for removal to 
a shelf in the early vinery. The slight 
amount of vapour arising from the fer¬ 
menting leaves provides an ample supply 
of moisture for gently starting the plants 
into growth, and averts to a great extent 
watering. Before putting the plants into 
the pit all dead leaves should be removed, 
the pots washed, and a top-dressing given 
after pricking up and removing a little of 
the old surface soil. Clay’s Fertiliser 
mixed with the top-dressing secured ex¬ 
cellent results last season. 

Chrysanthemums.— As these pass out of 
flower they are cut down and the stools 
put into frames and protected from frost 
to make growth for propagating. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— These being now 
past their best a sufficient number of the 
different varieties will be kept for pro¬ 
pagating and the remainder thrown out. 
The space they have occupied will be 
taken up wdth the earliest flowering plants 
of Cinerarias, mostly of the stellata type. 

8chlzanthus. — The earliest batch of 
plants will now be shifted into pots 
6 inches in diameter, and be returned to 
the shelves, where they have been standing 
since they were pricked off. A later lot 
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occupying a similar position close up to 
the glass will be ready for their shift about 
six weeks hence. 

Intermediate 8tccks.- Young plants of 
scarlet and white Lothian, Empress Eliza¬ 
beth. and All the Year Hound Stocks will 
now receive their linal shift into C-inch 
and 7-inch pots. These are grown on 
shelves until they push up their flower- 
spikes. 

Calceolaria Cllbranl.— Cuttings inserted 
in September are sufficiently rooted to 
allow of their being potted off into 3-inch 
pots. With cool treatment and a light 
position these will make nice-sized speci¬ 
mens for flowering In April and May 
next. 

Marguerites. — A good number of 
autumn-struck plants of both single and 
double varieties has been potted into 
3-inch and 4-inch i>ots, and placed in a 
cool-house. As soon as nicely rooted each 
will be cut down to within three or four 
leaves of the base, with a view to seeur- 


Canterbury Bells.— Well-grown plants of 
these are very useful in cool-houses in 
spring. They come into flower a month or 
six weeks in advance of those outside. 
Lift the plants now from the open ground 
with a good ball, and pot up into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots. Stand them in a cold- 
frame, well soak with water, and keep the 
frame close for a few* days. 

Mignonette. During winter great care 
is necessary to grow Mignonette success¬ 
fully. Only sufficient heat must be main¬ 
tained to keep it growing—a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 dogs, at night, with a rise 
of 10 degs. by day, being ample. Great 
care must be exercised in watering the 
plants. 

Primula sinensis.— The plants now de¬ 
veloping their flower-spikes are kept in an 
atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., affording a little air when the 
heat reaches the latter figure, and allow¬ 
ing this to rise to GO degs. by sun heat. If 
the plants are strong and healthy the 
spikes of bloom are thrown well above the 
foliage, thus enhancing their beauty to n 



Ackermann (salmon, flaked carmine), 
Blushing Bride (blush-white, flaked car¬ 
mine), Crimson Queen (crimson, flaked 
white), Excelsior (delicate pink), and 
Beach-blossom (rose-pink, white flake). 
When the corms have been potted, place 
the pots in a cold-frame, standing them on 
a base of ashes, and cover over the pots 
with sifted leaf-soil. As soon as growth is 
on the move this covering must be removed 
or the plants will become much weakened 
at the collar. When well rooted, the 
plants may be placed in moderate heat, the 
treatment recommended for Freesias in 
previous notes suiting them admirably. 
When the pots are well tilled with roots 
and the plants in full growth occasional 
doses of weak liquid-manure will assist 
the plants to properly develop the flower- 
spikes. 

Shrubberies.— During spells of rough 
weather, when it is not possible to do 
much in the way of ordinary garden work, 
some attention should be paid to the shrub¬ 
beries. Where these nre thick and be¬ 
coming overgrown, some of the commoner 
things, such ns Laurels, should be grubbed 
up to make room for the remainder. Here 
and there a complete clearance might be 
made, provided this can be done without 
exposing anything objectionable or letting 
in cutting winds. Such cleared spaces 
might be dug deeply and planted with 
many beautiful shade-enduring flowering- 
plants, such ns Solomon’s Seal, hardy 
Cyclamens, Winter Aconites, and bulbs of 
various kinds. Indeed, many plants, too 
numerous to mention here, might be 
brought into use and will very soon 
make such spots attractive. 

Deciduous shrubs which from any cause 
were loft unpruned at the proper season— 
viz., just after the flowering period- 
should now be attended to. The majority 
bloom on wood of the previous year’s 
growth, hence the pruning consists chiefly 
in thinning out tangled, weakly, and un¬ 
ripe wood, and shortening back soft and 
sappy growth, retaining only firm and 
well-ripened shoots, which will flower 
satisfactorily in their season. This thin¬ 
ning out even now will be beneficial by 
admitting the maximum amount of light 
and air among the branches, which will 
conduce to free flowering later. Those 
flowering on the current year’s growth 
should, of course, be hard pruned, using a 
sharp knife in preference to secateurs for 


Lily of the 


ing dwarf, bushy specimens for spring 
flowering. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning. —Continue the pruning of 
orchard trees, as previously advised, dur¬ 
ing mild, open weather. When it becomes 
necessary to remove a large branch, the 
wound should be covered with paint or 
varnish to keep out the wet and prevent 
decay. Scrape and clean the stems of old 
trees, afterwards scrubbing them with a 
mixture of soft soap and water or lime- 
wash. Every advantage should be taken 
during mild weather to complete the 
pruning and nailing of wall trees, as very 
cold weather will bring all outdoor opera¬ 
tions to a standstill, thus compelling much 
of this work still unfinished to be de¬ 
ferred till the spring, when so many other 
important operations wdll require atten¬ 
tion. If not already done. Apricot and 
Peach borders should be mulched with 
any suitable material at hand. Such a 
dressing will save the roots from injury 
during severe frosts, and the trees will be 
better able to meet the demands made 
upon them in the spring. 


in a basket. 


great extent. Occasional applications of 
weak uianure : water or a pinch of artifi¬ 
cial manure keep the foliage a good colour 
and ensure continuity of bloom. The 
Duchess strain is an improvement on all 
the types of the Chinese Primula, and 
should be grown in every collection. 

Early-flowering Gladioli nre especially 
suitable for pots, and whether grown for 
the conservatory or for cutting they are 
equally appreciated during the spring. If 
the work is not already in hand, no time 
should be lost in procuring the corms and 
potting them up. Tots 5 inches or C inches 
in diameter are large enough for this 
section of Gladiolus, and these should be 
clean and w’ell drained, the compost con¬ 
sisting of two parts good fibrous loam and 
one part of leaf-soil, adding a little sharp 
sand. In potting, place a little sand under 
each conn, putting from six corms to 
j twelve corms into each pot, according to 
the size of the corms. The white variety 
: of G. Colville!, known as The Bride, is 
indispensable, and the corms being very 
moderate in price it can be grown in con¬ 
siderable quantity. Other good varieties 
suitable for growing in pots include 


this work. 

Calceolarias.— We are now lotting up 
into 3-inch pots rooted cuttings of Calceo¬ 
laria amplexicaulis and C. Burbidgei, to 
be growrn as standards for next year's 
bedding. These plants, if used as single 
specimens over a groundwork of a good 
variety of tall-growing Agerntum or Salvia 
splentlens Zurich, invariably meet with 
admiration. C. Burbidgei is specially 
adapted for forming standards, being a 
strong grower. The flowers are of much 
the same shade as those of C. amplexi- 
caulis. 

Spinach.- Last 3 ’enr winter Spinach was 
almost a failure in these gardens, but this 
year it has done remarkably well, and 
promises to yield good supplies. Care is 
needed in the gathering. The largest 
leaves should be plucked separately, and 
the younger foliage handled wdth care to 
prevent injury. The ground l>etw T een the 
rows should be hoed occasionally to enable 
the rain to be carried aw’ay more readily. 
Where large quantities are required and 
crops show r signs of not lasting well into 
the spring, it is a good plan to sow n few 
rows at this season in a portable frame on 
a very gentle hotbed of leaves. The soil 
should be made up to within about 8 inches 
of the glass, and the plants thinned to a 
reasonable distance as soon as large 
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enough to handle. Give careful attention 
to watering and ventilation, but all cod¬ 
dling must be avoided. 

The perpetual Spinach, though not of 
such high quality as the former, is ex¬ 
tremely hardy, and most useful in mid¬ 
winter. A few rows will yield a surpris¬ 
ingly large quantity, and this sort should 
be used during severe weather in order 
that the tenderer kind may not be gathered 
too closely. 

Forcing. —In large gardens attention 
must now be paid to forcing to maintain 
a fresh and regular supply of the choicer 
vegetables, and where means are at hand 
there will be little difficulty in doing so. 
On the other hand, where such facilities 
do not exist and the demand is great, it 
will entail much labour and forethought 
for the next two months to meet the re¬ 
quirements. Hotbeds should be built up 
largely now, and they are best made with 
good leaves, using just sufficient long 
stable litter to hold them together. Great 
care should be exercised not to plant or 
sow when the heat is too great; far better 
err on the side of coolness than otherwise. 
The mildest heat possible is sufficient for 
starting into activity such as Asparagus, 
Carrots, Potatoes, and the like, and if the 
l>eds are properly made the temperature 
can easily be raised by adding fermenting 
materials as linings to the frames. It is 
a good plan to arrange so that Carrots and 
Potatoes follow Asparagus, there being 
generally plenty of warmth left to give 
these a start. 

Lettuces are generally none too plentiful 
during February, but if small sowings of 
Harbinger or Winter Gathering are made 
now in mild heat and pricked out thickly 
into boxes when large enough to handle, 
and kept growing gently, they may be cut 
like Mustard and Cress, and make excel¬ 
lent material for salads. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Planting fruit-trees.— During the week 
additions were made to the wall trees by 
the planting of Peaches and Plums. The 
former included such useful varieties as 
Hale’s Early and Royal George. Trees of 
Hale’s Early were planted In different 
aspects with a view to prolonging the 
season, but those of Royal George were 
given a good exposure—almost due south. 
The latter variety is sometimes looked at 
askance, owing to its predisposition to 
mildew, but after a rather prolonged ex¬ 
perience of this Peach out of doors I have 
never found the fungus to be troublesome 
until the trees were of advanced age. In 
planting, a good allowance of mortar 
rubble was incorporated with the soil, and 
each tree was thoroughly watered home, a 
mulch of strawy stable litter being after¬ 
wards placed over the roots. A useful 
Plum in the well-known Early River’s was 
given a good position on a west wall, the 
planting, etc., being carried out as in the 
case of Peaches. It is not intended to 
crop the Peaches during the forthcoming 
season, merely a fruit or so being taken 
in order that the variety may be proved. 
Meantime, the trees will be permitted to 
settle before being secured to the wires 
on the wall. 

Nectarines in pots. —Additions were also 
made at the same time to the Nectarines 
grown. The latest arrivals are intended 
for pots, and will lie grown under cool 
orchard-house conditions. These trees, of 
course, will be cropped next season, and 
were given pots of sufficient size to carry 
them through the year. The varieties in¬ 
clude Lord Napier. Stanwiek Elruge, and 
Humboldt. The last succeeds very well 


out of doors in these gardens, but, while 
the fruits colour remarkably well, they do 
not attain to the size of those grown under 
glass. After potting in a suitable compost 
the trees were placed in the positions 
which they are to occupy permanently. 

Wall-trees. —In the. course of the w r eek a 
beginning was made with the annual over¬ 
hauling of wall-trees. As these are well 
attended to in summer in the way of 
pruning and pinching there is compara¬ 
tively little to be done, excepting in the 
case of old trees, among which some 
thinning of the spurs is annually done. 
All of us, I daresay, have our pet theories 
as to the pruning and training of wall- 
trees. One of my own is that the first 
function of a fruit-tree is to produce fruit, 
and that when it crops well its precise 
and mathematically exact spacing in the 
way of branches is of quite secondary im- 
I>ortanee. When good crops and exact 
training can be combined so much the 
better, but I would never hesitate to re¬ 
tain a shoot or branch which promised to 
fruit well, because it might detract a little 
from the symmetry of a tree—always pro¬ 
vided, of course, that it did not cause any 
overcrowding. Where the walls are not 
wired, shreds have been long abolished. 
Unless the workman is very neat, shreds 
never make a very tidy piece of work, 
and, further, they are apt to harbour all 
kinds of noxious pests. The practice 
followed is to secure the leading and 
stronger branches to the nails with tarred 
twine, the lighter shoots being held in 
position by raffia. In the use of the latter 
material the benefit is that it requires to 
be renewed annually, and that there is, 
therefore, no danger of a ligature being 
overlooked at tying time, which might re¬ 
sult in the strangulation of the shoot—a 
state of affairs w’hieh is not entirely un¬ 
known when shreds are used. The work 
can be carried out quite as expeditiously, 
if indeed it is not the quicker way, as when 
shreds are employed. Like pruning gener¬ 
ally, the work on the walls will be more 
prolonged than has hitherto been the case, 
for where, formerly, three men could be 
put upon the work it will, during the pre¬ 
sent season, have to be done by one. 
Pears, meantime, are being attended to, 
the foliage upon Plums and Apples still 
beiiig fairly plentiful. In the case of the 
younger trees sufficient extension is per¬ 
mitted, and upon spurs which show an 
excessive quantity of flowering-buds a 
little thinning is being done in the way of 
rubbing out a certain number upon each 
spur. Many prefer to wait until spring 
before thinning the buds, but, I think, if 
it is done now, the vigour is concentrated 
upon those left, the blooms are stronger, 
there Is less danger of sterility of pollen, 
and, consequently, a freer set. A winter 
wash will be given when training is com¬ 
pleted. 

Hardy flower borders. — The w T ork of 
cutting over the ripened stems of hardy 
plants, which had been interfered with by 
a snow'fall, was proceeded with during the 
week. These stems are wheeled away, as 
they are cut, to the fireheap, where they 
will be converted into ashes and after¬ 
wards returned to the soil. Where hardy 
plants are largely grown, the pile of 
debris soon makes an imposing heap, and 
the value of the ashes is considerable. Any 
plant of doubtful hardiness will receive a 
covering of ashes, and similar treatment 
will be given to those to which slugs are 
partial. Among these last may be men¬ 
tioned Gypsophiia paniculata and G. p. 
flore-plcno, to both of which these minute 
pests apiiear to be very partial. Large 
colonies of the various Montbretias will 
be broken up and replanted thinly. It 


pays to follow this practice in alternate 
years, for when, as is the case here, the 
soil and climate suit these plants excep¬ 
tionally well, the increase is so rapid that 
the eorms of flowering size are starved and 
smothered by the growth of the offsets. 
Schizostylis coccinea yet gives a touch of 
colour to the somewhat dreary-looking 
borders, and bulbs are beginning to show 
their green tips through the sodden soil. 

8tove. — Among the plants which will 
shortly be in bloom may be mentioned the 
Bryophyllums, which are rather showy 
subjects and of some value as plants for 
rooms, although of little use for cutting. 
B. speciosum rubrum with its glaucous 
foliage and. bright flowers is quite effec¬ 
tive, while R ealycinum, with more 
massive leaves, is ornamental alike in 
folinge and in flower. Like many other 
things, the Bryophyllums can be propa¬ 
gated by leaf-cuttings, these, I think, 
making neater plants than those from, 
cuttings of young wood. The plant is 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in height according 
to the root-space allowed, and the family 
is worthy of consideration by those who 
like something out of the common in the 
way of winter-flowering stove plants. B. 
ealycinum is the later of the two in coming 
into bloom. Eucharis Lilies can now be 
hastened on, more especially if they can 
be plunged in a bed with a little bottom 
heat. If early Amaryllises are required 
the bulbs may be shaken out, repotted, 
and started. Cypripediums are now fairly 
numerous, and their season is a long one. 
There are many fine things in this family, 
and if removed when in flower to a cooler 
house they remain in good condition over a 
considerable period. The stove must now 
be kept at a comfortable temperature, but 
when there are from 12 degs. to 18 degs. 
of frost no striving after the regulation 
(15 degs. at night should be allowed. Under 
such conditions a temperature falling even 
to 55 degs. in the early morning will do no 
harm. 

Greenhouses. —The same remarks con¬ 
cerning heat apply equally to greenhouse 
and conservatory. No harm will ensue to 
the ordinary run of plants usually grown 
in winter in these houses if the thermo¬ 
meter in the early hours of the morning is 
in the vicinity of 40 degs. Any further 
heat during frosty weather is superfluous, 
and merely results in the outbreak of 
aphis or of some other equally undesirable 
pest. Chrysanthemums continue to be 
effective. Since housed, it has only be¬ 
come necessary to vaporise lightly on one 
occasion, and no rust is ip evidence. Some 
varieties appear to be predisposed to 
mildew^, notably La Triomphante and its 
yellow sport, Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
and, occasionally, Julian Vallet. A period 
of sunless, damp weather usually results 
in a fresh outbreak, but if promptly 
treated with flowers of sulphur the fungus 
soon disappears and does not appear to 
spread to other—perhaps more robust— 
varieties. There is no scarcity of bloom 
for cutting at present, and the supply will 
be equal to the demand, so far as Chrys¬ 
anthemums are concerned, for a prolonged 
period. 

Primulas. — Plants of P. obconica, P. 
sinensis, and P. malaeoides may be had in 
bloom at any time, but as they will be of 
more value at a later date the flower-buds 
are picked off as they appear. Meantime, 
the plants are kept on rather short com¬ 
mons as regards moisture, Primulas at 
this period being rather liable to collapse 
if too free supplies of water are given. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AMD PLOWlii. 


Sweet Peas—sowing In winter (F.).~ In 
some warm districts one may sow Sweet Peas 
in the autumn and be successful, but there is 
always the risk of severe weather and mice 
and other peste destroying them. You can 
assist them by protecting with coal-ashes 
along each Bide and putting some small 
bushy stakes to them. The better way is to 
raise in pots under glass in spring, and plant 
out, sowing in the open air in the usual way, 
and thus maintaining a succession of bloom. 

Begonia-President Carnot (J. Gray ).— 1 This 
Begonia is not suitable for growing as small 
plants, but must have pots 9 inches to a foot 
m diameter, in which size it will make plants 
quite a yard in height. It requires more heat 
than some of the other fibrous-rooted varie¬ 
ties, and sucoeeds beet during the winter in 
a temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
care being taken to maintain a fairly dry 
atmosphere, otherwise the leaves will drop off. 
Watering must be carefully done, the soil 
being kept rather dry than otherwise. In the 
case of Begonias of this section, when the 
foliage onoe begins to decay it is very diffi¬ 
cult to check it during the depth of winter. 

The Belladonna Lily not flowering (C.).— 
There is no better plant for the hottest posi¬ 
tion anyone can give than this, provided the 
one thing so essential to suocesa—viz., a well 
prepared bed of good loamy soil, not less than 
2j feet in depth, is assured. Good turfy loam, 
some well decayed manure, a little old mortar 
rubbish or charcoal, with sharp sand or grit 
should form the mixture, unless the natural 
soil is good enough of itself. The bulbs should 
be planted 6 inches deep. The base of a south 
wall or the narrow border generally found in 
front of the greenhouse wall is among the best 
laces for successfully growing this plant, 
he bulbs of this are most impatient of re¬ 
moval, and take a long time to beoome re¬ 
established even under the most favourable 
conditions. If you are quite certain that the 
ground was prepared properly when the bulbs 
were first planted, all you can do is to well 
soak the plants with water and apply liquid- 
manure frequently during the season of 
growth, secure a good ripening, and have 
patience. In any case, we should advise you 
to leave them as they are until you have tried 
this. You say nothing as to the position in 
which the plants are, and it may be that this 
is quite unsuitable. Seeing that the bulb in 
the position facing south flowers, this, we 


should say, would be the beet place for the 
remainder. Immediately after flowering is 
the best time to move the bulbs. 

Climbing plants for cool fernery (S. D.).— 
A good selection of climbing and roof plants, 
exclusive of Boses, suitable for your fernery 
are Abutilon Boule de Neige, white, bell- 
shaped flowers, throughout the greater part of 
the year; Abutilon Golden Queen, yellow; 
Clematis indivisa, white, starry flowers, in 
early spring; Hardenbergia Comptoniana, 
clusters of small. Pea-shaped, purple flowers, 
in the spring; Jasminum grandiflorum, white, 
sweet-scented flowers, in the autumn; Lasi- 
andra macrantha, large. Tyrian purple 
flowers, in the autumn: Lonicera semper- 
florens minor, red and yellow tubular flowers, 
from spring till autumn; Passiflora Impera- 
trice Eugenie, a good rosy-purple Passion¬ 
flower; Passiflora Constance Elliot, white; 
Plumbago capensis, porcelain-blue, through¬ 
out the summer; Rliynchospermum jasmin- . 
oides, white, sweet-ecented, Jasmine-like bios- ' 
some, borne at different seasons; Tacsonia Van j 
Volxemi. something like a scarlet Passion¬ 
flower. summer; Tecoma jasminoidee, clusters 
of tubular flowers, white, with purplish 
throat, blooms during the summer months, 
and Lapageria, red and white. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Climbing plants for east wall (Rusticus ).— 
You have a very wide choice in the Clematis 
family, both species and varieties. In your 
district, we should say, Solanum jaeminoides. 
any of the Ceanothuses, Kerria japonica. Mag- , 
nolia grandiflora, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
and Roses of sorts would answer. Your beet 
plan would be to visit some of the gardens in 1 
the district, and in this way find out what 
plants do well, and make your selection ac¬ 
cordingly. See to it that you give the wire 
before tying the plants two coats of the beet 
white lead paint. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bolted Celery (Brora ).—Your Celery, sample 
of which came to hand, has simply bolted ofl 
to flower prematurely. This is due to diverse 
causes. Sometimes seed may be saved from a 
stock that has thus prematurely sent up 
flower-stems. Sometimes it arises from sowing 
too early (the moat common cause); some¬ 
times because the plants have inferior culture 
when young, getting half starved because 
orowded in the seed-pans or boxes. When the 
stock is good, seedlings raised in March or 
April, the seedlings when strong enough 
dibbled out under hand-lights, or into other 
pans or boxes quite thinly, and later culture 
is good, bolting seldom follows. 



Mias S . C. Hutchings. —Your beet plan will 
be to procure a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden,” post free, for 16e. 6d. J. Murray, 

Albemarle-street, London, W.- A. Baby. — 

Your beet plan will be to purchase from any 
horticultural sundriesman some Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, and use it according to directions. 
This is prepared ready for use, and only wants 
mixing with the water—soft, for preference. 
- E. L. Dale .—The best book for your pur¬ 
pose is " The Vegetable Garden,” price 15s. net, 

from this office.- H. Marsh. —Lane's Prince 

Albert. Newton Wonder, Bramley’s Seedling, 

and Wellington.-.4. N., Cornwall. —Under 

the circumstances, we fear you can do but 
little towards destroying the Coltsfoot. The 
only thing you can do is to keep chopping off 
the shoots'as they appear. In course of time 
this will check the growth. You cannot use 
a chemical, as this would destroy the Grass 
and ruin the other plants you mention. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— G. T. R .—Apples : 1, Annie 
Elizabeth; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, Annie 

Elizabeth: 4, Rymer.- Mrs. H.<— Apples: 1, 

Golden Spire: 2, Northern Greening; 3, King 

of the Pippins; 4, Alfriston.-.V. G. A. — 

Apples: 1. Red or Winter Hawthornden; 2. 
Lemon Pippin: 3. Stunner: 4, Tower of 

Glamis.- H. H .—Apples : 1. Cox’s Orange; 2, 

King of the Pippins; 3, Blenheim Orange. 

Pear : 4, Marie Louise.- C. W.—Pears : 1, 

Cat iliac; 2. Glou Morceau. Apples: 3. Well¬ 
ington; 4, Blenheim Orange.- G. J. —Apples: 

1 . R*h 1 or Winter Hawthornden: 2, Stunner; 3, 

Scarlet Nonpareil: 4, Blenheim Orange.- 

S. O.—Apples : 1, Ribst.on; 2. Cox’s Orange: 3, 

Golden , Spire; 4. Golden Noble.- A. A. — 

Pears: 1, Passe Crassanne; 2, Glou Morceau; 

3. Marie Louise; 4, Beurr6 Bose.- W. G. 

Perkins. —Apples: 1, Tower of Glamis; 2, 

Northern Greening.-J. K. T. —Apples: 1, 

French Crab; 2, Northern Greening; 3. Nor¬ 
folk Beaufln; 4, Alfriston.- J. L. —Apples: 1, 

Newton Wonder: 2, French Crab; 3. Alfriston 

fverv smalL : 4, Fearn’s Pippin.- E. Smith. — 

Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince Albert: 2, Bramley’s 
Seedling; 3. Golden Noble; 4. Tower of Glamis. 

- C. R. —Apples: 1, Warner’s King: 2. Striped 

Beaufln. Pears: 3, Josephine de Malinee; 4, 
Nouvelle Fulvie. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Slims and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.— List 
of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 

MM. Vilmorin RT Cib., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
eerie, Paris. —List of Tree and Shrub Seeds. 










/ peg a Union Jack on my clothes line 
every wash-day ! In other words , I use 
the purest and best BRITISH SOAP. 


SUNLIGHT 

SOAP 

upholds our national tradition 
for Quality and Efficiency. It 
is made from the best materials 
in the world—by the best labour 
in the world—for the cleanest 
homes in the world. Like every 
typical British Manufacture IT 
WILL STAND EVERY TEST 

whether practical or analytical. 
So be loyal to your country! 
Use Sunlight Soap and peg a 
Union Jack on your clothes 
line every wash-day. 

£1,000 GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY ON EVERY BAR. 

The name Leoer on Soap is a Guarantee of ‘Purity & Excellence. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Portable Huts, 42/- Cuoumber Frames, from 18 - 

Estimates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Post free. 


r. COOPER, Ltd. 
743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 



GET A 

jmarI 





GREENHOUSE SLT.K’K 

page List of roundly conutructod Oreftnhouirt. Frame*, 
*nd all Garden Requisite* free for a postcard. 

A. SMART, Empire Work*. Mile End, Glasgow. 


^ ^ simple; and inexpensive 

Meatinc Apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 

“HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 

The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “How shall / heat my Greenhouse?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 



SAVE LABOUR, MONEY, TROUBLE & GLASS 
IN CUTTING YOUR GREENHOUSE GLASS 


BY USING 



‘ RED DEVIL’ Glass Cutters 

The only Cutters with genuine hand- 
honed steel cutting wheels, each tested 
and inspected by an expert. Cut more 
glass without splinters and breakage. 
Made in 40 styles — one for every 
florist 

We will send a sample “RED DEVIL” 
Glass Cutter No. 023, with ball head 
for tapping glass, for 5d. 

BOOKLET FREE. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc., n 9 e 0 w 19 york A c^ty R u.| T a: 


Notice to Advertisers 


In consequence of the 

Christmas Holidays, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED I 

to be dated 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 

CLAS8, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 

8 x 6iu.21 - 38 - 

9 x 7in. 22 - 39 6 

10 x 8in. 23 6 43 6 

12,13,14,15x8m. 24- 44'- 
11,12,13,14x9iu. 25- 45- 
12,13,14x10 in. 26 - 46 - 
13 x 11 in. 27 - 47- 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft 
12,14,15,16. 18, \ of] a e 

20.23.24 x 121n. J ** ” ° 

16, 17. 18, 20 x\ 

16? 18?'20,‘2B, 24 f 28 6 616 
x 14 in. ) 

20.22.24 x 151n. 1 
18, 20, 22. 24 x 29 6 53 - 

16,18,20 xl0in.\ 97 « * 0 a I 16in. J _ M 

16,18,20xllln. /® ® I 20.22, 24 x 18in. 31/- 66- 

PUTTY, Best 8oft.—1 cwt., 8>; lewt, 43; |cwt., 
2 6; 14 lbs., 1/6. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, In 71b. lerer 
tins, 3 6 per stone. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 23 per 1 gross. 

r. «Sc T. ROSS, LTD., 

i ■ ■ MYTON ST., HULL. Estab. 1843. 



LATEST, 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. I 

Lints of Pipesand I 
Fittings Free. 

I.WJo¥nsun| 

Ltd., [ 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. I 


^bSSRIUo*- j. 



Copyright Registered. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 

No. 50. PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, eto. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6ft. ldng, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 8 6 6- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 17 0 9 - 

8 ft, long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 3 15 0 13 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high ’ 4 6 6 16'- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4 19 0 2L- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 5 12 0 25 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BSSFORD. 

Works, 6 aeres. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


JANUARY 1st, 1916. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 

■DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

-Lb denino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


TURF LOAM. 

Very Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam of the 
finest quality. 

Specially suitable for Vine Borders, Carnations, Roses, 
Melons, Chrysanthemums, Fruits under glass, &c., &c. 
Supplied to leading Nurserymen and Head Gardeners. 
Quotations Carriage Paid or Delivered. 

A. B. JOHN8TON, 

New Park, Cranleigrh, GUILDFORD. 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will beglad to be advised at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver¬ 
tisements should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Linooln’a Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 90. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Krone 
page, if guaranteed, 1 b. per line. No reduction Tor series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10s. per 

inch (reduction for serios). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson ’at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O.— 
December 18,1915. Telephone: Holborn 731. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Christmas Holidays, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to bo dated JANUARY 1st, 1916. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 22nd. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED" are now at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


■RARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

X* Spring-flowering Bulbs.—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi, Irises, etc.: also a few surplus Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Alpines, etc. All in best 
quality at very low prices. Clearance Lists on application. 
—BARR A 80N8, King-street, Corent Garden, London. 

T10BBIE & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 

burgh, will send a copy of their 191G Catalogue and 
Guide to Gardening. 200 pages, nearly 200 illustrations, free, 
if this paper is mentioned._ 


r THE HON. Mrs. R. 0. GROSVENOR, 

X Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internal Extaib , 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonally superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne. Woking. 


DU ALL ACE, Colchester.—Choice Flowering 

* * Shrubs, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, with notes on 
some new Chinese Primulas and Meconopsis by George 
Forrest. New Lists post free on application. 


GHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of nearly 750 varieties^ including 


novelties for 1916, is now ready, post 
8QN, The Nurseries. Peterborough. 


■DOSES, CHOICE SHRUBS, Rare Alpine 

Xu and Herbaceous Plants.—Best varieties. Large stocks. 
Descriptive Catalogues free. Inspection invited.—JOHN 
WATERER, SON8, A CRI8P, Limited, Bagshot, Surrey. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS AND SHRUBS, new 

Xu and rare.—Chinese and Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
and other new and rare shrubs. Write for Supplement.— 
G. KEUTHE, F.R.H.8., Fox Hill. Keston, Kent._ 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

"" Lawrenoe-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis._ 


H umours of the country.—A cioth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in “ Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers, Is.; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63, 
Linooln'a Inn Fields, London. W.O. _ 

GRAMOPHONE.—£25Model Drawing-room 

Cabinet, very dainty, height 4 ft. on wheels, beauti¬ 
fully inlaid, perfect tone, with selection of celebrated 
records. Accept £5 15s. Approval with pleasure. —15, 
Upper Porchester street, Hyde Park, London. _ 


-DSPALIERS FOR FRUIT TREES, Wall 

-Ll Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit 
Tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 153a. Also Kennel Railing and Poultry 
Fencing. Ask for separate Lists.—BOULTON A PAUL, 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic Work, 
Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. Sawn Stone a Speciality. 
—GEO . VI NT ft BROS., Stone Merchants, Idle. Bradford. 

GARDEN ROLLERS. — Double cylinders, 

vX solid ends, rounded edges, ljcwts., 25s. 6d.; 2 owts., 28s.; 
2Jcwta., 36s.; 3cwts., 42s. 6d.; 4cwt., 57s. 6d. each, car. paid. 
Lasts free.—J. C. ATT WOOD, Foster-street, Stourbridge. 
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MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT HARDY 

Xv Herhaceoua Plants.—Kelway's is the leading house. 

A splendid stock —the largest in the country--of all the 
choicest border plants: Pseonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, 
eta, eta Permanent Colour Borders a speciality. Strong 
flowering plants guaranteed at Competitive Prices during the 
War. Order now from—KELWAY A 80N, Retail Plant 
Department, Langport, Somerset. 

GHRISTMAS PRESENT for Country 

Friends —Send ns your card, and we will enclose it in a 
box of our famous Gladiolus Bulbs (British only) carriage 
free to any friend whose address you give us for 5s., 10s. 6d., 
or 21s. inclusive, remittance with order. Write at once to 
the leading house for hardy plants and Gladioli.—KELWAY 
& SON, Retail Plant Department. Langport, Somerset. 

TTELWAY’S SEEDS.—Wholesale only, one 

X*- quality only. Medal of Honour for the best Collection 
of Flowering Annuals, Panama Pacific Exhibition, 1915. 
Ask for " Empire’’ Flower Seed Collections from your seeds¬ 
man. Trade please apply to —KELWAY k SON, Seed 
Growers to the Trade, Langport. 

MOW READY.—Webbs’ Garden Seed Cata- 

logue for 1916. These are now being posted to our 
customers. If you have a garden and are not already on our 
books, please send your name and full address so that a copy 
of the Catalogue may be forwarded to you. — WEBB k 
SONS, Ltd., T he King's Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

PERPETUAL Flowering CARNATIONS— 

X Buy now and secure flowers in winter. Bushy plants, 
6s. 6d. per doz , carriage paid. Ask illustrated Catalogue. 
Patronised by Royalty.—VAN DER SLUYS, Guernsey. 

pOSE TREES. — Standards, Bush & Climbers. 

Xu Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. Hardy 
Plants and Fruit Trees. Descriptive Priced List, with hints 
on culiivntion and testimonials, free—FRANK E. D. 
HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bearsted, near Maidstone. 

pRUIT-TREES. — Fruit-bearing specimens 

X may be selected for autumn delivery. Call or write for 
directions to the nursery without delay. Catalogues, testi¬ 
monials.—WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. 

GORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true to 

'X name, fruiting specimens on Quince stock; well-grown 
horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes and prices from 
—WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. 

pRUIT-TREES. — Pyramid Apples, 4 years, 

X Cox’s Orange, James Grieve, Lady Sudoley, Bramley 
Seedling, Ecklinville, Ben's Red, and many others, Is. 3d. 
each; 12s. dozen. List free. Seed May Queen Potatoes, 

7s. 6d. owt.—W. HORNE k SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 

TTOW TO GROW EXHIBITION VEGE- 

XX TABLES and for everyday use. Beckett’s Book, the 
most up-to-date and practical treatise on same. Post free, 
5s. 6d.—BECKETT, Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree. 

GREENHOUSES AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'X Flowering and Fink-Lea ved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12/-; post free, 

12 6.-PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London.W C. 

SUCCESS. — Read C. H. TAUDEVIN’S 

^ Carnation Cultural Guide, 6d. —Raby Flower Farm, 
Willaston, Chester. 

-BELLADONNA BULBS, per 100, 8s.— 

X3 Carsilgy, Cadgwith, Cornwall. 

T>HE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

X Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.~Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls, Ac., ordirect by postfromthe MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


GELEBRATED XL ALL SPECIALITIES. 

L-J Gardeners declare after twenty years' experience that 
these are still the best on the market. XL ALL Winter 
Wash (Caustic) for fruit-trees and bushes. 1-lb. tin, Is.; 
28-lb. tin, 16s. 1-lb. tin makes 8 to 12 gallons of Wash. 

XL ALL Nicotine Fumigating Shreds. No apparatus re¬ 
quired ; bums on the floor of the greenhouse. In packets, 
each, 6d., Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. XL ALL Nicotine Liquid 
Insecticide. In bottles, 8<L, Is. 2d., 2s.; in tins, 3s. 6<L, 5s., 
and 10s. XL ALL Insecticide B, non - poisonous. No 
licence required to sell this. In bottles, 6d., Is., Is. 6d. ; 
in tins, 2s. 6d., 4s. and 7s. 6d. XL ALL Wireworm and 
Grub Killer. Kills all soil insects. In tins. 6d., Is., and 2s.; 
in bags, 2s. 9d„ 3s. 9d., 6a, and 9a. 6d. XL ALL Tomato 
Manure, XL ALL Garden Fertiliser, eta Don't forget to 
ask your Nurseryman or Seedsman for my small pink List. 
—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High- 
street, London, S.E. 


rTHE GARDEN IN WARTIME.—You must 

X practise economy In your garden. Not by leaving it 
uncultivated, but by increasing its yield. Don't spoil your 
chance of a good crop by sowing cheap seed. Our Collec¬ 
tions of Vegetable Seeds contain a liberal supply of the best 
varieties. 5s., 7s. 6<L, 10s. 6<L, 12s. 6d., £1 la., and upwards. 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

k* Reading. 


GHOICE PLANTS.—Aster vimineus Delight, 

6d. each, 5s. per doz.; Aster acris, 6d. each, 5s. per doz.; 
Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, 5s. per doz.; Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, 58. per doz. ; Arundinaria fastuosa, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
each ; Hypericums (St. John's Worts): balearicum, 7s. 6d. per 
doz.; cnlycinum, 3s. per doz.; densiflorum, 9d. each ; elatum, 
9tL each; ompetrifolium, 7s. 6d. per doz.; hircinum, 9d. 
each ; patulum, 9d. each; Moserianum, 6d. each. Clematis 
lanuginosa—Perle d'Azur, Is. 6d. each ; Lady Caroline Nevill, 
Is. 6d. each; Henryi, Is. 6d. each; Nellie Moser, Is. 6d. each ; 
Otto Froebel, Is. 6d. each; William Kennet, Is. 6<L each. 
Erigeron speciosum superbum, 5s. per doz. All the above 
were described in last week's Gardening Illustrated, 
andean be supplied by-GEORGE BUNYARD A CO., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries. Maidstone._ 


DUNYARD’S FRUIT TREES.—GEORGE 

U BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., have now dispatched their 
new Fruit Catalogue to their customers. Should it have 
failed to reach any address, a copy will bo sent by return on 
demand.—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. _ 


A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

XX of Fruit Trees, Roses, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Hedging Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, 
post free —KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD.. Hereford. 

■pNGLISH YEWS. — The cleanest and 

X- 1 healthiest lot In England; every plant a perfect 
specimen and Bplendidly rooted; 2 feet to 24 feet, 60s. per 
100; 24 feet to 3 feet, 90s. per 100; 3 feet to 3J feet, 120s. per 
100; 3| feet to 4 feet, 150s. per 100 ; 4 feet to 4J feet, 24s. per 
dozen : 5 feet, 30s. per dozen. — HINTON BROS., LTD., 
"The Warwick Nurseries," Warwick. _ 


13 OSES, new varieties. — Mrs. A. Gray, 

Xu Colleen, Ambrose Riccardo. Brilliant, Constance, 
Countess Clanwilliam, Florence Forester, Admiral Ward, 
Red Letter Day, 2s. each. 12 Hybrid Teas, 6s. 12 H. Per- 
petuals, 5s. 12 Standards, 14s. Carriage paid. List free.— 
0. A. HOBBS, Sound well, Bristol_ 


TTARDY HEATHS.—E. mediterranea 

-LL hybrida, fine plants coming into bloom, splondidly 
rooted and safe to move, 5s. per doz., oarr. paid. 20 other 
aorta.—J. J. MARRIOTT, Nurseries, Sutton Ooldfield. 

OKA AAA HARDY Flowering Plants (peren- 

nials). 80 kinds. Is. doz. Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue.—JONES. Churchfleld Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


A LPINES, Rockery Plants.—Large and care- 

-Q- fully selected stock at moderate prices. Descriptive List 
free.—TERRY LEE. 16, Morden-rd., Steohford,Birmingham. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large rield, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times .—PUBLISH E R, 63,1 a ncoln's Inn Fiel ds. London. W. C. 


PLOWER POTS.—10 8£in., 10 7in., 20 6in., 

X 20 Sin., 30 3!in., 20 2Jin., packed free, crate included. 
9/6. Illustrated List of all kinds of Pots, Pans, Ac., free. 
—THOS. JEAVONS. Silver Street Potteries. Brierlev Hill. 


GARDEN APPLIANCES.—Rose Trainers, 

VX Stakes, Trellis for Walls and Lawns, Arches, Pergolas, 
eta Rustic Poles, Oak, Larch, Chestnut, 10—14 ft. long, av. 
dia. 3in., 9d. to Is. 2d. ea. Illustrated Lists free. —WALTERS 
A CO., Ainberley Works, Croydon. 'Phone 1616._ 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

XX Rook, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden/’ 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 
free. lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C._ 


TTEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproofing 

XX your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by our 
troops. Sold in tins, Id., 6d., and Is. each. Wholesale— 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W._ 


GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VX —“ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, lls. 
per gall. "Plastine," supersedes Putty, 16s. perewt. Fuli 

E irticulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
attersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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LIVERPOOL 
Christmas 
S' 1915 . . . 

Greeting 

BEES Ltd. very cordi¬ 
ally offer greeting to 
customers and friends 
in the British Isles and 
beyond the seas. 

In addition—to those 
who are serving in 
Army or Navy—Bees 
Ltd. express a sincere 
wish that next year’s 
message may be re¬ 
ceived under happier 
conditions. 

The sympathy of a 
friend “who knows” is 
tendered to all who 
have suffered bereave¬ 
ment. 

» 

§] A Message 

Cordial and hearty thanks 
to the very numerous and 
wide-spread circle of cus¬ 
tomer-friends who have 
sent kind and appreciative 
messages respecting Bees’ 
goods and the services 
rendered. 

It is a source of very great 
pleasure to be so kindly 
remembered, and the staff 
is very greatly stimulated 
and encouraged thereby. 

An Invitation to YOU 

Write for free Catalogues. 
Bees’ Catalogues are des¬ 
cribed as “ works of art ” 
by friends and customers. 
That is a rather flattering 
description, but they really 
are useful colour-guides 
tobqyers. Roses, Shrubs, 
Climbers, Fruit, Hardy Bor¬ 
der and Rockery Plants, 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
and Garden Sundries. There 
are no less than 20 pages of 
colour photos in each cata¬ 
logue, and hundreds of black 
and white pictures. 

The Seed Catalogue will be 
posted in a few days to customers 
and to those friends who have 
already applied for copies. If 
you have not sent tor yourcopy, 
will you accept this invitation 
to do so NOW. Please say if 
interested in Roses, Plants, etc. 
Post cards are preferred. 


Write NO W, Lest you forget yy 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, 

AND 

Hardy Perennials 

at very Reasonable Prices, 
to Clear. 

The Fruit Trees are clean, well rooted, and 
in fruiting condition, the Rosea and Perennials 
healthy and vigorous. Carriage Paid to 
nearest Station on orders of £1 and over for 
Cash. 

Descriptive Catalogues FREE. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, L TD - 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 



175b Mill St. LIVERPOOL. 
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6 GRAND DELPHINIUMS, 2/6 

Carnegie, F. F. Fox, Zuster Lugten, Moerheimi, Lizzie, 
Lamartine. 

8 BORDER CARNATIONS, 2/- 

I Linkman, Queen Alexandra, Longfellow, Bullflnc' 1 , Canopta, 
Aleppo. Duchess of Wellington. 

8 Fine Named Michaelmas Daisies, 2/- 
8 Choioe named Perennial Phloxes, Z'6 
12 Hardy Border Pinks, named, £6 


Carriage Free. Cataloguet Pott Frtt. 

! J. UHGfOHO, Nurseries, Withington, WINCHESTER, 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 

And send your name and address on a postcard for my new 

Seed. Plant, Shrub, and Rose Catalogrues. 

All sent free. My prices are with the times, and so you will 
say. 10s. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s. 6d., and your Potatoes 
for nothing. Don’t miss sending. 

G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 

Seed Grower, 37, HADLEICH, SUFFOLK, 


I ROSES 

LOTTED 
| TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PR0THER0E&MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalogues on application. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR ELLISON’S 

il PEDIGREE VEGETABLE SEEDS in Penny Packets. 
Realising the real need for reliable Vegetable Seeds in 
Penny Packets, I have decided to appoint a few Agents. 
Good terms. —ELLISON. 43, West Bromwich. Estb. 1890. 


I CC SPECIAL Clearance BULB OFFERS. 

OkJ —Bulb buyers will save much by availing themselves 
of these Clearance Offers.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 
100 Early-flowering Gladioli, 25 each, 4 sorts, 2s., free. 
ENGLISH IRIS. 2s. 6d. 100. SPANISH IRIS, 6d. 100. 


•THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

I —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8tL 
PUBLISHER. 63, ‘ *. 


__ _ Price 6d. ; by post, _ 

l, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

Aj. PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated nativo and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Timet. —PUBLISHER. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.q 


■READERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 

Xu denino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. _ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Offices of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi¬ 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed._ 


SANKEYS^POTS 

| Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

SUI< quantity of each .»iie required nnd hnve •'tarrinre paid 
quotation (’'carriage 1 ’ frequently amount.- to hall value ot I 


RICHARD SAN KEY & SON f LT?. 
Bulwell PoUeries, NOT TINGHAM. 


Choi ce Named Li lacs. 

MESSRS. PAUL & SON (CHESHUNT), 

LIMITED, invite orders for the above, of 
which they have probably the most complete 
collection in the kingdom. 

Good bushes, 2-3 years, set with flower buds, 

2£-3 ft.18/- per doz. 

Strong ditto, 3, 4 and 5 ft. ... 30/- „ „ 

Standards ... ... 3/6 and 5/- each. 

Special descriptive List Post Free on application. 

Their collection of THORNS, species and 
varieties is very large, and can be furnished 
in strong healthy plants. 

PAUL & SON (CHESHUNT), LIMITED, 

The Old Nurseries, CHESHUNT. 


( 



Protect your Seeds and Seedlings and 
Garden Beds from Slugs. 

Protect your new sown Grass Seed trom 

^ Protect Garden Beds from Cats. Rats 
and Mice. 

Put a little round every SeedUjBf and Plant. 
Put a little in every Seed Drill. Sprinkle a 
little over every bed before digging over 
and bedding out. 

For special Leaflet and Sample send to 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

Llmehouse, London, E. 

sd. V - Tins 6 15-per net., for. London. 

-from all Stores, Chemists, 
' and Nurserymen. 



FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


JANUARY. 

January 11.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 
Lecture. 

„ 25.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 8.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting, and 
Annual Meeting (3 p m.). 

„ 21—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. 

MARCH. 

March 7.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. 

„ 8.—Royal Horticultural Society General Examina¬ 

tion. 

14.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 

Lecture. Show of Forced Bulba (2 days). 

„ 28.—Royal Horticultural 8ociety Meeting and 

Lecture. 

,, 29.—Perpetual-Flowering Carnation Society's Show. 

APRIL. 

April 11.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

„ 12.—Royal Horticultural 8ociety School Teachers. 
Examination. 

14.—National Rose Society’s 8pring Rose Show. 

.. 18—Royal Horticultural Society’s Daffodil Show 
(2 days). 

MAY. 

May 2.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

16.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Chelsea Flower Show 
(3 days). 

JUNE. 

June 6.—Royal Horticultural 8oclety Meeting and Lecture, 
„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

JULY. 

July 4, 5. 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Holland House 

7 ’ ■ Show. (Probable dates.) (3 days.) 

„ 11.—National Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 

„ 18.—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and Lecture. 

AUGUST. 

August L—Royal Horticultural Society Meeting and 
Lecture. Showof Dry, Home-grown Flower 
Bulbs. 

„ 15.—Royal Horticultural 8ociety Meeting and 

Lecture. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 6S, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.C. 
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being still alive I replanted it. In June 
it began to grow freely, and a few flowers 
<>H<‘1kh1 in September, and again about the 
end of October. I have one now (Decem¬ 
ber Utli) with plenty of buds, the sharp 
frosts having had no effect on the foliage. 
The plant is now 12 inches across each 
way and is rooted wherever it touches the 
soil. I had no idea that it was only half- 
hardy.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw , 
Beftws-y-Coed. ‘ 

Tulipa Eichlerl.— Turkestan has given 
us many brilliant and beautiful Tulip 
species, but none of them is so brilliant as 
Tulipa Eichleri. It is of commanding 
appearance, a tall grower with noble, 
flowers. It throws well above its shapely 
leaves stately stems, bearing grand 
flowers with broad segments of a deep 
scarlet. These do not exhaust its beauties, 
for they are increased by the markings of 
the flower at the base. Here is displayed 
a black Maltese cross, which, again, is 
margined with yellow. Bulbs may yet be 
procured and planted, though I prefer 
early November. Place the bulbs about 
3 inches below the surface and put a little 
sand about the base of the bulb.—S. 
Arnott. 

Winter Heliotrope (Petasltes fragrans).— 
This is now throwing up, on stout stems, 
its panicles of sweetly-scented, pale-lilac 
flowers. Having a quantity of this which 
had drifted among large trees and ever¬ 
green shrubs, where it rarely flowered, it 
was decided, two years ago, to take up 
and transplant a few dozen roots to a hot, 
sandy bank in which few plants could 
be expected to exist. In this position 
almost every plant is blooming this year, 
showing that the poorer the soil—If well 
exposed to sunshine—the happier this 
plant is. Care should be taken in select¬ 
ing a place for it, as it quickly becomes a 
nuisance if planted among other choice 
garden su?>jects. Ash heaps, sandy banks, 
or waste bits of ground on the outskirts of 
the garden are the most suitable places for 
it. The flowers are of no use for cutting 
as they soon fade when brought Indoors. 
—E. M. 


propagated In this way looked happy and 
vigorous. On its own roots It seems diffi¬ 
cult to satisfy, but whether it is due to 
soil or other conditions which are not con¬ 
genial it is impossible to say.—S. Arnott. 

Primula floribunda. —Of yellow-flowered 
greenhouse Primulas by far the most 
generally grown at the present day is 
Primula Kewensis. This, which originated 
as an accidental hybrid presumably be¬ 
tween P. floribunda and P. verticillata, is 
very beautiful, its soft yellow flowers be¬ 
ing borne very freely. I must, however, 
confess to a liking for P. floribunda itself, 
which keeps up a succession of its small 
bright yellow blossoms more or less con¬ 
tinuously throughout the year. The 
flowers are borne in whorls, so that a 
succession is kept up from one stem for a 
considerable time, and several stems are 
developed at once on a comparatively small 
plant. So free-flowering is it that it will 
become quite exhausted, and though it can 
be readily increased by division, the most 
satisfactory mode of propagation is from 
seed, which ripens very freely.—K. It. W. 

Jack’s Beanstalk plants. — My Sweet 
Peas this summer ran up 9 feet high, as 
coarse as Scarlet Runners, with heavy 
foliage, great long stalks bearing three or 
four flowers far apart, and scarcely any 
scent. These results of modern culture do 
not please me a bit: I would much rather 
have ii hedge about 4 feet high with a 
great deal less leaf and .stalk, and in¬ 
numerable gay flowers, individually 
smaller, but pouring out floods of delicious 
sweet smell. This is what one used to get 
from Sweet Pea seed, but nowadays, even 
if you buy it mixed, nothing comes but 
these horrid show flowers, many of them 
a washy-drab colour. The mixture of 
colours in the old-fashioned gay sort was 
like fine old bead purses, and, as con¬ 
noisseurs of antiques admire and give big 
prices for the pretty gay beadwork of 
Anne and Early George, why should a 
gardener be ashamed to say he likes the 
same sort of thing in real flowers instead 
of always taking colour In lumps?— 
M. I,. W. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. j 

Abclia rupestris as a wall plant.— On a 

wall facing west, and some 14 feet high, 
at Penrhyn Castle, this pretty climber 
covers a space 15 feet in width, and, as 
may be supposed from the favoured posi¬ 
tion, blossoms abundantly. At the end of 
September I saw it in bloom. The 
foliage in the autumn assumes a bronzy 
hue, which renders the flowers all the 
more effective.—S. P. 

The Pecan Nut.— My beloved Pecan 
Nuts have not turned out well so far. A 
son of the bright Yankee who first ex¬ 
ploited wooden nutmegs has this year 
come to us and sold to respectable shop¬ 
keepers in the West End of London old, 
dried up Nuts of the previous year, with 
the kernels mummified, the most impudent 
thing ever done in the fruit trade. How¬ 
ever, I hope soon to get Nuts from the 
Mississippi Valley, where the Pecan grows 
very well.—W. 

Jasmlnum nudiflorum.— Last winter I 
saw an excellent example of this on the 
north side of a cottage in a village near 
by. In this case Cotoneaster horizontalis 
had been trained to the house, and the 
yellow Jasmine planted near. The Jasmine 
had found its way among the branches of 
the Cotoneaster, and the combination of 
the red and coppery leaves, red fruits, and 
yellow blossoms was charming. It was 
probably an accidental combination, but 
one worthy of repetition by planters who 
value good winter effects.—E. M., Sussex. 

Cyprlpedlums In Glasgow parks.— In the 
various Glasgow parks Orchids are a 
great feature, especially at Tollcross and 
Camphill, where they are grown in large 
numbers. The collections are specially 
rich in Cypripediums, of which many 
seedlings are raised annually and the best 
retained. The Slipper Orchids are of 
high value in a city like Glasgow, as, 
though not immune, they are not so much 
injured by fogs as the Cattleyas and 
others. The stock of C. insigne in the 
various parks is very large, while others 
are also extensively cultivated.—S. A. 

Felicia abysslnlca.— I am glad to see a 
note about this pretty plant. The difficulty 
here seems to be that it flowers so late. 
In October of 1914 a small rooted slip was 
planted among some stones facing west. 
Tn February of this year it appeared to be 
dead, so I pulled it up, and It lay on the 
ground till March. As it showed signs of 


Daphne rupestris.— It is a pleasure to 
see a good illustration of this charming 
Daphne on page 747. It Is by no means 
an easy plant to propagate, and has been 
very scarce for a long time, and, in con¬ 
sequence, very expensive. I understand 
that D. rupestris does best when grafted 
on seedlings of Daphne Laureola, and 
specimens I have seen which have been 


The hardiness of Pterises.— Some half- 
dozen years ago a number of pots of 
Pterises was placed out-of-doors during 
the summer months upon a gravel walk in 
front of a stove. During the next season 
large quantities of seedlings made their 
appearence, but in the course of cleaning 
the walk in question these were hoed out 
with the exception of one seedling, which, 
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being close to the wall, escaped. This 
plant has now reached a considerable 
size, and has come unscathed through the 
successive winters without any protection 
further than that afforded by the wall. 
The other day a gentleman who is much 
interested in hardy Ferns was in these 
gardens, and on being shown the plant in 
question he expressed his intention of ex¬ 
perimenting with the family with a view 
to deciding their hardiness in our com¬ 
paratively mild climate. The variety is P. 
tremula. It may be added that a plant of 
Adiantum gracillimum succeeded for three 
successive seasons in a sheltered portion 
of rockwork, succumbing to a severe frost 
in the course of its fourth year in the 
open.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Cotoneaster Simons!. — When cycling 
along the road near Nutley on December 
4th I was struck by the beauty of this 
Rock spray. A specimen from 9 feet to 
10 feet high and through, standing a^lone 
and apparently uncared for, was loaded 
with its bright scarlet berries, and, as the 
foliage was just turning yellow, the effect 
was charming. Hitherto I have not re¬ 
garded this form as one of the best, owing 
to its thin and upright habit of growth 
and meagre display of fruit, but this ex¬ 
ample alters my opinion, proving that, 
given an open position and unrestricted 
growth, it is one of the treasures of the 
garden during the dullest months of the 
year.—E. M. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter bloom.— 

In the winter gardens In the various 
Glasgow parks, Mr. James Whitton 
endeavours to maintain a steady supply 
of flowers for the pleasure of the public. 
Zonal Pelargoniums prepared for winter 
bloom are found very useful, and give a 
brilliant display when other flowers are 
scarce. A large number of well-proved 
varieties is grown. Unfortunately that 
bane of gardening in large cities—fog- 
plays havoc with the flowers at times, and 
the fogs of November left dismal traces 
of its effects. Still, it was wonderful how 
bright the collection of Zonals at Camp- 
hill was the other day, though many 
petals, and even whole trusses, were dis¬ 
figured. Amateurs do not realise the 
value of these Zonals for winter. If they 
did they would cultivate them much more 
largely.—S. A. 

Eupatorlums. —Where cut flowers are re¬ 
quired during the late autumn, winter, 
and early spring, the Eupatorlums are 
extremely useful, as there is a great deal 
of the cut-and-oome character about 
them. They will develop well in the 
greenhouse, and, what is more, some of 
the species are hardier than they are 
generally supposed to be. In the favoured 
parts of the south and west, Eupatorium 
riparium and E. odoratissimum, or Weln- 
mannianum, as it is often called, will ip 
many places do well out-of-doors. These 
are among the earliest to flower, as their 
blossoms are produced during the autumn. 
Two particularly desirable kinds for 
cutting are E. adenophorum and E. 
petiolare, known also as E. Purpusi monti- 
cola. This last Is, I think, the most use¬ 
ful of all for cutting, the Daisy-like heads 
of blossoms being borne on long, firm 
stems. They are of a slight pinkish tint 
when first expanded, but become white 
afterwards. One that flowers early in the 
year—E. vernale—is better as a pot plant 
than for cutting.—K. R. W. 

Hoi!ies in winter. —These are remark¬ 
ably beautiful this year, being in most 
cases loaded with their brilliant red, 
orange, and yellow fruits. Never have I 
seen such masses of berries, both the 
green and silver Hollies being equally re¬ 
splendent. Their value as shelter is un¬ 


deniable, and, when loaded with fruit, 
they form a striking contrast to the things 
around them, while at the same time 
tempering the rough winds and driving 
sleet. It is interesting to note that the 
specimens most laden with fruit are those 
growing In poor, hungry soil. Some of 
these have assumed bush form and have 
attained large proportions, while many 
others bid fair to become large trees. 
Whatever their shape or size the gorgeous 
display of berries is the same. A Rose, 
Clematis, or some choice climbing plant is 
usually planted near their base and 
allowed to ramble among the branches.— 
E. Markham. 

Aster grandiflorus.— As you say In the 

note on page 742, “Only very rarely is it 
that one sees this lovely perennial Aster 
in good condition in the open garden.” It 
shares with the ordinary form of Stokesia 
cyanea the defect of being too late in 
average seasons. I have occasionally 
flowered it in the open when I lived close 
to the sea, but since I came to my present 
garden I have been denied the pleasure of 
seeing it in bloom in my borders. In such 
a season as this, for example, when we 
have had weather conditions of unusual 
severity quite early, such a plant is hope¬ 
less in the open. Lifting and flowering it 
under glass are not satisfactory, as “ the 
flowers quickly lose the fine depth of rich¬ 
ness of colouring that are seen when 
naturally grown.” It is certainly, how¬ 
ever, an Aster which all who are favoured 
with a mild climate should attempt.—S. 
Abnott. 

Phy8ali868. — “ Woodbastwick,” in the 
issue of December 4th (p. 733), asks for 
reports as to the behaviour of Physalls. 
In 1933 I put in one plant of P. Bunyardi 
close under a south wall, but not In much 
sun, because of big trees a short distance 
off to the north and west. That is, all the 
winter and spring sun reaches the border, 
but the summer sunshine is tempered. The 
soil was red marl, not deep, over gravel 
and rock. It is a fertile soil, but this part 
of the garden is damp in winter and dry 
in summer, and not ideal. This season 
the plants are over 3 feet high and have 
immense numbers of big, highly-coloured 
lanterns. Their steins are sprawly and 
the group is very untidy, but the colour 
superb. I much prefer the old P. Alke- 
kengi, which is dwarfer and much more 
refined, and do not think large lanterns 
compensate for coarseness of habit. The 
colour of these Is much richer and deeper, 
of course. The seed-pods are lovely when 
they have been exposed to the weather for 
about half the winter and the orange part 
decays, leaving a delicate lacy cage en¬ 
closing the cherry-like seed—a scarlet 
Solan urn Berry, in fact.—M. L. W. 

The bagging of Pears.—I quite agree 
with “ F. B.” (on page 730) as to the effect 
the paper bags have upon the fruit. Not 
only do they check the ravages of birds, 
but the fruit is protected from wasps and 
flies. The colour and size of the fruit are 
improved, as also the flavour, and, as 
“ F. B.” says, the Pears are practically 
free from blemish. I bag some thousands 
annually, and in many cases the improve¬ 
ment is so great that one would scarcely 
recognise them as the same Pear grown 
under other conditions. I have not found 
that the bags have forwarded the ripen¬ 
ing, but in the case of early Pears I have 
been able to leave the fruits a fortnight 
later on the trees, taking them direct from 
the tree to the table.—E. M. 

-I see in your issue of December 4th 

a note, signed “ F. B.,” re above subject. 
Here In Jersey we have to bag all our 
Pears that we reckon worth preserving. 
Tanned scrim bags are best of all, but the 


price, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per hundred, 
although with care they will last three 
seasons, comes rather expensive when 
thousands of Pears have to be bagged. 
This year I found, with local p- ! ces poor, 
that such expense was hardly justified, so 
I purchased paper bags, the strong make 
at 4$d. per 100. These proved capable pro¬ 
tection, and the fruit was clean skinned. 
The birds, after rain, succeeded in tearing 
some open, but I find that even the tanned 
scrim bags do not save the fruit from 
starlings or stronger birds—nothing but 
tin or other metal protection would ensure 
complete immunity from birds her I 
fail to see the necessity of sending to 
France for bags at the cost “F. B.” 
mentions.— Wm. O. Faed. 


THE WOOD FIRE. 

Without a down hearth no good wood fire 
can be made. Substitutes in the way of 
grates in any shape are useless for burning 
wood. After a good draught, the first 
essential is a fireplace with a solid 
hearth. One modern way of making fires 
is to sink them in -the hearth, even below 
the floor-level. That is not the best way. 
Warmth is greater if the fires are raised 
above the level of the floor—say, 10 inches. 

Ashes.— The ashes must be kept long on 
the hearth, and must never be removed 
altogether. This is a stumbling-block to 
the town maid, who is used to take away 
a bucket of cinders from a coal fire every 
morning. The old people knew how to 
manage wood fires, and often kept the 
ashes all through the summer nicely 
combed up. A good wood fire is not to be 
had without plenty of ashes, and it takes 
some little time for them to gather, so we 
never throw them away. 

With wood ashes we can keep the fire 
in all night if need be. That is less 
a need when there are matches; but 
it is a good plan to make a hollow 
in the ashes and put a half-burnt 
stick into the hollow and cover it over 
with dead ashes. This, if rightly done, 
gives us a glowing nest of fire in the morn¬ 
ing, and makes the kindling of the brands 
an easier matter. 

Renewal of the fire.— In a rightly made 
fireplace with plenty of ashes the old way 
was to throw a brand on only now and 
again, and that sufficed to keep the fire 
going. In houses that keep up a big fire in 
the hall it is best to have at the back a 
log of Elm, a slow-burning wood, or a 
rough Oak log. 

Waste of wood. —It takes time to per¬ 
suade people of the mistake of piling up 
the logs. It is easy to waste three times 
the amount of wood needed. The right 
way is to keep the fire low and gentle. 
In early days here I found the maids put 
several basket-loads of wood on the fire 
only to waste it. The old people who made 
the fires and had no choice as to fuel 
learned how to make the most of their 
wood. Renew by throwing the wood 
on the back of the fire, and not in front, 
where the burning brands should be. 
Half-burnt brands should be pulled off the 
fire at bedtime and stood on one side—they 
are an aid to making a quick fire in the 
morning. All wood for fires to be in a 
proper state for burning should be stored 
in the dry for a year or so. W 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR BEURRE HARDY. 

As a hardy, free-bearing sort this Pear, 
raised, according to Leroy, by M. Bonnet, 
of Roulogne-sur-Mer, can hardly be sur¬ 
passed. It was named after M. Hardy, 
director of the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
put into commerce by Mons. Jamin, of 
Bourg-la-Reine. Its large size and hand¬ 
some appearance are well shown in the 
single fruit we figure to-day. It succeeds 
well as a standard (see illustration in the 
issue of November 13, p. G85). On the 
Pear, either bushes or pyramids grow 
very quickly, and soon reach a large size. 
Worked on the Quince, and grown as a 
cordon on a south wall, it bears freely, the 
fruits in this ease taking on a high colour 
and being of excellent flavour. 

Birds are very fond of this Pear, and 
unless the fruits are “ bagged,” as 
described in a recent issue, they soon 
make holes in them and completely spoil 
a great many of them. So sure as the 
birds make a beginning flies and wasps 
quickly follow and demolish the fruits. 


This is no doubt due to the flesh being 
very sweet even when quite hard. T. 


POTASH SUPPLIES DURING THE 
WAR. 

It is probable that during the coming 
season potash salts will only be available 
in very small quantities, and that many 
farmers will have to dispense with them 
altogether. High prices will encourage the 
production of potash salts from other 
sources— e.g., kelp, etc.—but it is unlikely 
that the quantity of potash obtained from 
such sources will go far towards meeting 
the demand. For the present, therefore, it 
will be necessary to make the best possible 
use of whatever small quantities of potash 
manures may be available, and to apply 
them only to those soils and crops which 
are most in need of them. 

It is worthy of note that potash salts 
have only been in general use in this 
country since about 1890. Before that 
time, provided the manure heap was pro¬ 
perly managed and the liquid manure 
carefully preserved, farms working on the 
four-course rotation, and selling only 
grain and meat, were largely self-support¬ 
ing as regards potash. The shortage will 
be felt most in the case of such crops 


as Mangolds and Potatoes, and the 
leguminous crops — Clovers, Lucerne, 
Vetches, Peas, and Beans. 

Preservation of potash in farmyard 
manure. — During the coming season it 
will be necessary on many farms to rely 
almost entirely on farmyard manure for 
the supply of potash, and it will be more 
than ever desirable to prevent any waste 
during storage, especially as regards the 
liquid portion, which contains the 
greater part of the potash. Experiments 
show that only a small proportion of the 
potash contained feeding stuffs is re¬ 
tained by the animal. If, therefore, the 
hay, straw, and roots (which relatively 
contain by far the larger proportion of 
the potash removed from the soil in the 
crops) are consumed on the farm, and in 
addition linseed and other oil cakes are 
used freely, much of the potash required 
by the crops will be supplied in the 
manure. It is important, however, that 
the recommendations for storing farmyard 
manure given in Leaflet No. 93, “ Farm¬ 
yard Manure,” should be carefully 
observed, since, unless the manure heap 
is adequately protected from heavy rain¬ 


fall, much of the potash will be washed 
i out. Any waste of urine can be largely 
! prevented :—(1) By using enough litter to 
soak it up; (2) by protecting the manure 
heap against loss; and (3) by adopting 
suitable means of collecting the drainage 
from the yards and manure heap. Where 
the urine can be collected in a tank it 
can be applied to the land direct, as ex¬ 
plained in Leaflet No. 93, or if this is in¬ 
convenient or impossible it may be soaked 
up in some absorbent material, such as 
dried turf or peat moss litter. 

Potash in crop residues. — Further 
sources of potash present on the farm are 
the leaves of root crops and crop 
residuums. Mangold leaves, for example, 
are comparatively rich in potash, and 
the leaves of an average crop may contain 
enough to meet the requirements of any 
crop. The leaves, therefore, should be 
spread evenly over the soil and ploughed 
in; decomposition rapidly begins, and the 
potash is set free. Considerable quan- 
: titles of potash are also stored up in the 
j roots of crops, especially in the case of 
| Clover leys and Grass land, and this 
should be borne in mind when deciding on 
the cropping for the coming season. 

Potash from Seaweed, wood-ashes, 
etc.— Potash may also be obtained by 


using Seaweed, wood-ashes, and the 
ashes of burnt vegetable material. 

Seaweed. In districts near the coast any 
deficiency in potash could be largely met 
by making liberal applications of Sea¬ 
weed. “ Broad-weed ” could be used 
fresh, or after rotting in heaps, while 
“ grassy-weed ” and “tangle” should be 
dried and burnt. A ton of fresh weed 
should yield 20 lb. to 30 lb. of potash 
(enough, for example, to manure from 
£ acre to £ acre of Potatoes), while the 
ash, if of good quality, may contain up 
to 1G per cent, of potash, although there 
are great variations in individual samples. 

Wood-ashes , etc. — In inland districts 
small quantities of potash may be 
obtained from brushwood, fallen timber, 
and sawdust, and from weeds, Bracken, 
hedge trimmings, damaged straw, prun- 
ings, and other waste vegetable material. 
These materials should be collected and 
burnt and used in gardens for the crops 
that most need potash, such as late 
Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, and spring 
Onions. The potash contents of these ashes 
will naturally vary considerably, but on 
an average may be expected to be some¬ 
what as follows : — 

Potash 

percent. 

Ash of Bracken . 2.5 

,, hedge trimmings ... 10 

,, waste cavings ... 10 

,, wood waste .5to7 

It should be remembered that the 
potash in these ashes is in a very soluble 
form, and that exposure to rain may wash 
out a large portion of it. The ashes 
should be collected and kept quite dry until 
they are required for use. They can be 
safely mixed with superphosphate before 
distribution, and may be applied at the 
rate of 3 cwt. per acre. Another source 
of potash which might be used when 
available is the flue dust from saw-mills, 
smelting furnaces, etc. Flue-dust may 
sometimes contain up to 10 per cent, of 
potash. 

Liberation of potash in the soil.— 
Although potassium salts are easily soluble 
in water, they do not readily wash out 
from the soil. Wherever, therefore, high 
farming has been practised, and large 
quantities of potash salts and cake-fed 
dung have been used, the amount of pot¬ 
ash accumulated in the soil will often be 
greater than that removed by the crop. A 
portion of this potash may be made avail¬ 
able for crops (1) by applying dressings of 
sodium salts, such as agricultural salt or 
sulphate of soda, or (2) by applying 
lime. 

In considering the relative merits of salt 
and lime as liberators of potash it is desir¬ 
able to remember that each has certain 
other specific and distinct effects when 
applied to soils. For example, an applica¬ 
tion of lime is usually preferable to salt 
on heavy soils. On the other hand, on 
light soils, rich in reserves of potash, 
salt would probably prove more useful 
than lime. This, however, will depend 
to some extent on the crop; for example, 
salt would generally be more suitable for 
Mangolds, and lime for leguminous crops. 
It should be understood that neither lime 
nor salt actually supplies potash, and 
that applications are only effective where 
potash has accumulated in the soil. 

Potatoes. —The shortage of potash will 
probably be felt more severely in the case 
of Potatoes than of any crop. The light 
loams, the gravels and sands on which 
Potato-growing has developed so much in 
recent years, are typically poor in potash. 
Little can be expected from applications 
of salt or lime, for except in small quan¬ 
tities these are not to be recommended for 
this crop. Salt may be applied, but the 
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dressing should not exceed 1 ewt. to 
1J cwt. per acre, otherwise both the yield 
and the quality of the Potatoes may be 
affected adversely. Growers, therefore, 
should endeavour to apply potash in one 
or other of the forms already mentioned. 
—Special Leaflet, No. J$, of Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


THE LARCH DISEASE. 


Will you kindly describe the symptoms of the 
fungus disease to which the European Larch 
is liable? I have had this year two die 
through no apparent reason, so far as I could 
discern, but suspect it may have been due to 
this disease. They were only about six years 
old, and apparently quite healthy last year.— 
Frank Bcrnbtt, Vancouver, B.C. 

[This destructive parasite is present in 
greater or less quantity, depending on 
local conditions, wherever the Larch 
(Larix europtea) grows. In this country it 
also occurs on the Scots Pine (Pinus syl- 
vestris), the Silver Fir (Abies pectinata), 
the Corsican Pine (Pinus Laricio), the 
Swiss Stone Pine (P. Cembra), and the 
Japanese Larch (Larix leptolepis). The 
fungus is a wound-parasite; in other 
words, it cannot gain an entrance into the 
tissues of a living tree except through a 
wound. The wounds ordinarily occurring 
in Nature through which infection takes 
place may be groui>ed under five head¬ 
ings :—(1) Wounds caused by wind, or by 
snow resting on the branches; (2) cracks 
caused by late frosts; (3) gnawing of the 
bark by rodents; (4) numerous punctures 
made by the proboscides of the Larch- 
aphides (Chernies laricis), and possibly the 
nibbling of the bark by the fungus fairy 
fly, Cfecilius flavidus*; and (5) wounds 
made near the base of the stem in plant¬ 
ing. As a broad rule it may be stated 
that when trees under ten years of age are 
attacked by canker, they are either killed 
outright or are so deformed that if they 
continue to grow they are of very little 
value for timber. The reason is that in 
the case of seedlings or very young trees 
the main stem is the part usually 
attacked, whereas in older trees the bark 
of the trunk becomes so rigid that it is 
impervious to the punctures of aphides or 
to injury by late frosts; and the only 
chance of infection is when branches are 
broken off, or more or less cracked at the 
point where they leave the trunk. When 
a young tree is once attacked it very 
rarely recovers, as the mycelium spreads 
in the tissues and starts new wounds at 
some distance from the original point of 
infection. - 

Methods op prevention. —(1) As a safe¬ 
guard against inoculation taking place 
through fissures In the bark caused by late 
spring frosts, it is advisable not to form 
seed-beds nor plant Larch in low-lying, 
damp positions, where not only are the 
plants most exposed to frost, but the con¬ 
ditions favour the presence of the aphis. 
(2) Perhaps the Larch-aphisf can best be 
combated by spraying during winter, or 
when the Larch.is in resting condition, 
and has not burst its buds. Paraffin emul¬ 
sion should be used, and the object is to 
destroy the hibernating aphides. A 
paraffin emulsion used successfully in 
winter against hibernating generation on 
the Spruce was composed of 3 lb. of soft- 
soap dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
water; while this was still boiling hot 
1 pint of paraffin was added and the whole 
thoroughly churned. This was diluted 
with 5 gallons of soft water before use. 
For use against the Larch-aphis in spring 
and summer a dilute paraffin emulsion 
wou ld be effec tive. (3) The rank growth 

* See Journal of the Hoard of Agriculture, December, 
1907, page 501. 

t The aphis ou the Larch is a stage in a life-cycle which 
logins on the Spruce. This should l>e borne in mind in the 
treatment of aphiH on the Larch. 
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of Grass and weeds round young trees 
greatly favours the development and 
spread of canker, by keeping the trees con¬ 
stantly moist. (4) Trees that are badly 
diseased should be removed and burned. 
(5) Great care should be taken not to in¬ 
jure the bark of young plants when 
lifted from the nursery, or in planting, as 
is often done when the turf or soil is 
pressed firmly round the stem by the heel 
of the planter. (6) A practice which has 
been generally recommended is to mix the 
Inarches with some dense-crowned species 
(Spruce, Silver Fir, Dougins Fir, or 
Beech), the intention being to surround 
each individual Larch with other species 
immune to the disease. Should the para¬ 
site appear on any particular tree the 
chances of the spores spreading to other 
trees of the same species would be reduced 
to a minimum. Although such a system 
has undoubtedly proved an advantage to 
the Larch, it has not in all cases sufficed 
to protect this tree against disease. (7) A 
system which promises to provide a satis¬ 
factory solution of the difficulty has for 
some years been practised by Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, of Novar, in his extensive 
woods in Ross-shire. Pure Larch woods 
are planted, and when the trees .are six¬ 
teen to twenty years old all are removed 
except the soundest and most promising, 
of which 300 to 500 are left per acre. 
These trees are the picked stems of the 
3,000 or 4,000 originally occupying the 
ground, and measure up to 51 feet in 
height and 4 inches to 8 inches in diameter 
at breast-height. Stems that are sound, or 
fairly sound, at this stage are not likely to 
suffer much from disease in later life. 

The thinning in such a system is done as 
early as possible in autumn or winter, and 
this is followed by knocking off all the 
lower dead branches of the trees that are 
retained. The “ top and lop ” of the felled 
Larches, together with the dead branches 
cleared off the standing stems, are col¬ 
lected into small heaps and burned. With¬ 
out loss of time the area is then stocked 
with an underwood of a shade-bearing 
species— e.g., Thuja gigantea. Hemlock 
Spruce, Sitka Spruce, Silver Fir, Norway 
Spruce, Beech, etc. (This system is 
described at length in the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture for March, 1906.)— 
Leaflet No. 155 of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries.] 


Bast on Cinerarias.— As a constant reader 
of your paper, I would ask you to inform me 
what fungus has attacked this plant of Cine¬ 
raria, the leaf of which I enclose? I have not 
found the like in my experience of many 
years.—W. J. M. 

[The Cineraria is attacked by the rust- 
fungus Coleosporium senecionis. This 
fungus is very common on Groundsel in 
autumn, rusted plants occurring in almost 
every garden where this w r eed is found. 
The fungus, like many other kinds of rust, 
has a very peculiar history. The spores 
w T hich occur in the yellow patches on the 
leaves of the Groundsel or the Cineraria, 
do not when they germinate in spring 
attack those plants, but only the Scotch 
Fir. On this the fungus produces whitish 
blisters on the leaves and a totally dif¬ 
ferent form of spore from those formed in 
autumn on the Groundsel. These spores, 
in their turn, on germination attack only 
the Groundsel or allied species, such as the 
Cineraria. Both Groundsel, or a near 
ally, and Scotch Fir are thus necessary for 
the maintenance of the fungus. It is not 
often troublesome to Cinerarias, nor does 
it seem to occur in succeeding years in the 
same garden, but we have seen it several 
times in neighbourhoods where Scotch Firs 
grow. Spraying the Cinerarias with a 
rose-red solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate will probably prove an effective 
guard against infection.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT* 

ENGLISH AND LATIN NAMES. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —It was only to be expected that re¬ 
marks upon so controversial a subject as 
the above would not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, but I did not anticipate that 
my mild rumblings in a recent issue of 
The Garden would have ruffled the serene 
atmosphere of Olympus! I, in common 
with all garden lovers, owe to you a debt 
of gratitude which can never be repaid, 
and I, therefore, all the more regret that 
upon this occasion I am apparently unable 
to follow your footsteps in this direction 
so far as I have humbly tried to do in so 
many others. All the same, I do not think 
we are so wide apart as a first reading of 
your criticism led me to believe. 

I regret that exigencies of space caused 
a ruthless pen to cut out several para¬ 
graphs that might have made my objec¬ 
tions in The Garden clearer. I do not ob¬ 
ject to the use of those English names 
which w r e knew r and have grown up with— 
some of the beautiful ones I hope I shall 
always remember; some of the vulgar and 
stupid ones I try to forget—but I do ob¬ 
ject to those folk who, saying “ Let us use 
the good old English names,” forget that 
such are few and insufficient to go round 
and are now trying to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty by either manufacturing new English 
names or acquiring them by very rough- 
and-ready translations of botanical names. 
I objected especially to the efforts of a 
certain nursery to supply ” English 
names for all plants on the supposition 
that by so doing the use of botanical 
names would become unnecessary. I quite 
agree that for the ordinary man the use 
of botanical names is not so necessary, for 
his Pink, Honeysuckle, Primrose mean 
one, or at most a few, of each. But do 
such folk compose the majority? Thanks 
to such teaching as you have given us in 
your books and articles, is there not on 
ever-increasiug number of those who now 
grow interesting species by the score, in¬ 
stead of filling their gardens with Pelar¬ 
goniums and Lobelias? I venture to hope 
that your disciples already form more than 
a clear majority, and for them I maintain 
(and you w r ould seem to agree) that a 
knowledge of botanical names is neces¬ 
sary. Therefore, the only point that 
seems really in dispute between us is 
whether It is possible for the ordinary 
humaq brain to retain both the botanical 
names and the English names. Person¬ 
ally, as a busy man, with not nearly so 
much spare time to devote to my garden 
as I should wish, I find the matter a diffi¬ 
cult one. I retain in my memory the few 
old English names of my youth, but in the 
case of newer plants I see no point—when 
I have to learn a new name—in learning 
an English name (which may be only a 
local one and must be a newly-manu¬ 
factured one) in preference to a Latin 
name, which as a rule will be the same in 
every country. Take, for instance, Dian- 
thus neglectus. This was unknown in the 
days of Eglantine and Honeysuckle. It 
has no English name. Why should I call 
it the ‘‘Tufted Pink,” as the catalogue 
suggests? There is no authority for the 
name. Why should a local name sug¬ 
gested at the caprice of a nurseryman be 
imposed upon us to the exclusion of a 
botanical name which the plant already 
possesses and which Is generally recog¬ 
nised in all countries? 

Murray Hornibrook. 

[No one said we were to exclude Latin 
names. We have no more need to do so 
than the French, who use plant names in 
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their own tongue more than we use 
English names for plants. The question 
is the need of English names for plants 
frequent in gardens. Manufacturing 
names is as common in Latin as in English, 
even double or treble Latin names being 
given to Orchids of late. A collection of 
these would be more repulsive than any 
of English names of plants.— W. R.]. 


ANDROSACE VILLOSA. 

This charming species, with its woolly 
tufts of leaves, has white, red-eyed blos¬ 
soms. The species, however, does not 
take to our lowland fogs and moisture¬ 
laden atmospheric conditions at all well, 
the w-et fogs, with their ever-poisoning in¬ 
fluence, telling heavily against it. Yet, if 
planted in a rock fissure, somewhat 
narrow, in a steep, sloping position, and in 
such a way that the moisture may pene¬ 
trate to the roots without of necessity 
being strained through the woolly tufts of 
leaves, there is certainly more lioi)e of 
success. It is a good plan also to wedge 
the tuft rather tightly between pieces of 
stone. In this way, with the rapid drain¬ 


age afforded it, much may be done with 
this lovely alpine. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster diffusus horizontalis. —My atten¬ 
tion was drawn some time ago to the 
value of this Starwort for late flowering, 
and, so far, I have found that it is both 
pretty and useful. It is one of the small- 
flowered class, and, though not show r y, is 
very pretty while in bloom. It also comes 
in w’ell for cutting. I have been told that it 
sometimes blooms as late as Christmas, 
but it will not last so long with me this 
season. It is a very good Starwort, 
though not equal in beauty to some of the 
earlier small-flowered ones, such as eri- 
coides and its varieties. With me, A. 
diffusus horizontalis grows about 2 feet 
high in a dry border of light loam. 

Hepaticas.—W hy do so few people grow 
these delightful plants? Few of my neigh¬ 
bours seem to grow them, and it is only 
in a few gardens that I come across them. 
They are so beautiful that I cannot under¬ 
stand why they are so much neglected. It 
may be my experience, but the varieties of 
the big Hepatica angulosa do not flower 
with me so well as those of H. triloba. 
Of the different varieties known to me, I 


prefer the single, deep-blue one, but in my 
estimation the single red and the double 
red, sometimes called the “ double reach,” 
run it closely, although the double red is 
stiffer-looking than the singles. The 
double blue is more difficult to manage. 

Erica mediterranea hybrida. —I have 
been disappointed this year with the non¬ 
flowering of this Heath. It will yet 
flower, but I have been led to expect that 
it would always bloom in November, which 
it often does. It has flowered with me at 
that time before, and I have been wonder¬ 
ing if any reason can be given for its 
failure this year. Can it be the dry time 
we had in summer? Anyway, I should be 
glad to know what others have got to say 
on the subject. This is a really useful 
Heath, doubly valuable seeing that it 
comes before Erica carnea, which deserves 
universal appreciation and far more ex¬ 
tended cultivation than it receives at pre¬ 
sent. It soon grows into a pretty big 
bush, and is especially useful at the pre¬ 
sent time, when we are sending little re¬ 
membrances to soldiers at the front. I am 
disappointed that I have to wait a little 
longer for flowers. By that time I shall 


be able to send sprays of “ lucky White 
Heather” in the shape of those of E. 
carnea alba. These little things cheer our 
brave men who are fighting for us, and 
give us great pleasure to grow and to be 
able to send away. 

Bamboos for winter decoration. —I was 
in the house of a friend the other day, and 
in the hall I observed a large vase filled 
with shoots of one of the Bamboos, which 
had been cut about six weeks before. 
They had not been put into water, and had 
become quite dry, but they looked very well, 
and were a nice change from some of the 
things one sees at this season in the homes 
of those who have gardens without glass. 
The species, I was told, was called B. 
Henonis. It is a light-growing Bamboo, 
and there must be many more which would 
do for this purpose. The leaves seemed 
quite firm and persistent when touched. 
The Bamboos, especially the big-leaved 
ones, as B. palmata, like a comparatively 
sheltered place. The only fault of B. 
palmata with me is that it spreads too 
quickly. 

Cyclamen neapolitanum. — Outdoor 
flowers are very scarce now, and one is 
glad to have the charms of such things as 
the marbled leaves of the Neapolitan Sow¬ 


bread, which are in full beauty now—the 
second w r eek of December. I like the 
little flowers, but they do not last so long 
as the leaves. While we are eagerly 
awaiting the turn of the year and the 
coming of the Snowdrops we can enjoy 
these dainty marbled leaves. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A CORNER OF DAHLIAS. 

A sheltered corner overhung with the low 
growths of an Elm w T as during the month 
of August gay with an early display of 
Dahlias left in the ground over last year, 
the early flow r ering being the outcome of 
the sheltered i>osition. There w r as a very 
fair show in the late summer and autumn 
of 1914, and not wanting the corner for 
anything else I decided to leave the 
Dahlias. They w r ere lifted in late autumn 
some holes sufficiently deep to allow 
6 inches of space all round the mass of 
tubers and as much between the crown of 
the plants and the surface of the ground 
being made. The bottom and sides of the 
holes were lined with a bit of rough 
manure, the plants returned to their 
quarters, a little more rough manure 
shaken over the crowns, the whole made 
firm, and a couple of inches of coal-ashes 
placed over each crown. Some old Sea- 
kale-pots w r ere placed over the plants as 
soon as they showed above ground if the 
nights were likely to be frosty. The 
corner is a thicket of foliage and the plants 
are flowering remarkably w r ell, Dread¬ 
nought, Florence Stredwick, Miss Stred- 
wflek, and J. H. Jackson being about the 
best. I said above the Dahlias are grow¬ 
ing under the shelter of Elm foliage, and 
the tree deserves a passing note. It is 
hollow r , 21 feet in circumference at 6 feet 
from the ground, and must, from what I 
can hear, have been, in its prime, a verit¬ 
able giant. The top was torn off in a gale 
about 20 years ago, leaving about 12 feet 
of stump, of which the greater part w r as 
outer shell, and from this has sprung a lot 
of growth forming a dense round head. 
Gossip has it that the portion of my gar¬ 
den round the Elm was once part of the 
village green, and that the stocks occupied 
the position where the Dahlias are now 
flowering. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets. —The weather of late has been 
of the worst description for Violets, and 
great vigilance has been necessary to pre¬ 
vent both foliage and flowers damping. 
The best preventive is to keep the frames 
well aired (frosty w r eather excepted) and 
the surface soil betw T een the plants as dry 
as possible, looking them over every few 
days and removing every leaf showing the 
slightest sign of decay. On fine mornings 
it is best to draw off the sashes for an 
hour or so, as this allows of the foliage 
becoming thoroughly dry, as well as dis¬ 
pelling damp from the frames.—A. W. 

Starworts that seed freely.— I am afraid 
in my small garden I must soon give up 
such Starworts as seed freely, because 
some of them are a positive nuisance. 
Climax, glorious as it is, flooded the 
borders with its progeny, and, as “ Kirk ” 
says, mostly inferior. This autumn I 
tried to cut off the flowers before they 
seeded, but out of a hundred or so at least 
a dozen managed to get beforehand with 
me, and next year there will again be the 
plague of uprooting all these seedlings 
tightly wedged in between the stones of 
paved paths and so on. I hope the double 
ones do not seed. Feltham Blue, a great 
favourite here because of its dark stems 
and aristocratic habit and its beautiful 
clear colour, only produced one seedling, 



A group oj Androsace villosa. 
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a little dwarfer and still more dark¬ 
stemmed than itself. An A. ericoides 
variety gave a number of pigmy plants, 
some only 4 inches or 5 inches high, with 
delicate leafage and minute flowers, rather 
charming if they remain in character a 
second season—which many seedlings do 
not—and the cordifolius varieties, which 
I particularly admire and should like 
more of, did not propagate themselves at 
all. Lady Lloyd I like best of the pinks, 
as it has a very stiff, good habit, and does 
not need staking. It is about 4 feet high 
and a most useful middle or back row 
plant.—M. L. Williams. 

Recently ■ planted Wallflowers were, 
during the week, given a look over, in 
order that plants which had been displaced 
by the recent rather severe frosts might 
be firmed up. Frost is as liable to loosen 
these and similar plants as is rain followed 
by wind, so that from time to time it is 
advisable to give them a look round.— 
W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

The early Stokesia.— In past days growers 
of hardy perennials were disappointed with 


VEGETABLES. 

PREPARING GROUND FOR EARLY 
CROPS. 

The successful gardener is the man who 
is constantly looking ahead. In the 
case of early vegetable crops it will not do 
to wait until the New Year is somewhat 
advanced. A beginning must be made 
when the days are at their shortest. 
Ground intended for Beans, the earliest 
lot of Peas, and Sliallots should be turned 
up without delay, so that it may become 
what market growers term “ seasoned.” 
The influence of frost on soil is very great, 
especially in the case of clayey soils, 
which ought to be ridged up for a couple 
of months at least. This allows heavy 
rainfall to drain away and naturally ad¬ 
mits frost, so that by sowing-time the 
whole body of soil has become mellow and 
in better order for a seed bed than would 
otherwise be the case. Digging over 
ground in early winter for the sake of 
neatness and making it nice and even is, I 



A floivering shoot of Viburnum dilatatum. From a 'photograph 
in Mrs. Chambers' garden. (See opposite page.) 


Stokema cyanea, which was so late in opening. , 
especially in ©old autumns. In many caeee 
exhibitors had to lift it, pot it, and bring it on 
under glass. This failing was also present in 
the white variety, S. cyanea alba. Happily, 
however, we have now an early-flowering 
Stokesia (Stokesia cyanea praecox), blooming 
often in July, and generally in August. This 
early Stokesia likes a border of good soil in 
a warm position, and may be planted in 
spring or autumn. It is increased by division 
and is perfectly hardy.—8. A. 

Erigeron mucronatus (syn. Vittadenia 
triloba).—This little plant, popularly known as 
the Mexican Daisy, is one of the most per¬ 
sistent bloomers that we have, sometimes 
flowering for ten months out of the twelve in 
warm localities during a mild season. It 
rarely exceeds a foot in height. It seeds very 
freely, and countless self-sown seedlings spring 
up round the plants. The seeds are often 
carried by the wind into the interstices of 
stone and brick walls, and the little, dwarfed 
plants, flowering on the face of the wall, have 
a prettv effect. In my garden the whole length 
of the top of a wall about 12 feet in height is 
covered with self-sown seedlings.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 

Viola cornuta.— This useful old Viola was 
always a favourite of mine, either for an 
edging or as a groundwork to some taller 
plants, but now that we have various colours 
in the flowers its usefulness has been increased. 
It. may be increased by division of the roots 
in spring or by seeds in summer.—E. H. 


consider, worse than useless. It has 
really a vicious tendency, as after con¬ 
tinuous heavy rains the particles coalesce 
and the surface becomes so pasty as to 
necessitate stirring up and sweetening be¬ 
fore seeds can be got in. It should be 
turned up in big clods, the larger the 
better, then superfluous moisture can 
easily pass away and wind and frost can 
act on it. This way of digging may make 
a difference of ten days or more in sowing 
besides saving a lot of labour. 

Peas are said to do best where ground 
has been heavily manured for a previous 
crop, and this may be true where the soil 
is of a holding nature, but many soils such 
as are common in Surrey are what growers 
here call “ hungry,” which aptly describes 
them, for they seem to have the power to 
absorb any amount of manure without 
ever becoming sour and surcharged with 
nitrogenous matter as is the case with 
sound loamy ground. I simply manure 
and have the ground well dug for this crop, 

1 but a neighbour who is a successful ex¬ 
hibitor takes out the soil 18 inches deep 
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and puts the dung in the bottom of the 
trench. The soil that is turned out re¬ 
mains long enough to become well 
“ weathered,” and, when returned, a 
dressing of lime is given. At the same 
time I grow Peas equal in quality in the 
ordinary way, but I have to use liquid 
manure when the pods are swelling and 
just at the time when presumably the 
roots of my neighbour’s Peas have made 
their entry into the rich subterranean 
larder provided for them. It has been 
often said that Onion ground should be 
trenched annually. I fail to see the 
necessity for so doing. I believe in 
thoroughly moving the soil to a depth of 
18 inches, but turning it upside down 
every year seems to me to be a waste of 
labour. The Onion being a deep-rooting 
subject it is said that the manure should 
be buried deeply so that plenty of food 
can be found by the roots when the bulbs 
are swelling. A plan followed by a friend 
of mine was to put on a rich coat of dung 
in December, which was dug in some time 
in February. Rain washed in much of the 
manuriai strength, so that by the time the 
ground was dug the soil to the depth of a 
foot was thoroughly impregnated. This 
was the idea, and certainly fine crops were 
produced. 

I cannot get so much dung as I would 
like, but can command a fairly liberal sup¬ 
ply of liquid manure. I commence using 
this early in November and have dressed 
the Onion, early Pea, and early Lettuce 
ground so that it will be in good heart by 
the time it has been dug over. To those 
who can command the contents of a 
manure or sewage tank I commend this 
method of distribution, as every particle 
of the ground becomes enriched, and, I 
think, in a more even manner than solid 
manure will effect. Those who wish for 
Radishes at the earliest possible date in 
the open must get the ground roughly dug 
and sweetened by the beginning of 
January. For these and for Lettuces I 
see no use in burying the manure some 
inches. They should get the benefit of it 
from the time they begin to grow. Lettuces 
like plenty of food in a mild form. Manure 
that has been turned over several times 
and has become sweet and short is just 
the thing for them. When the ground is 
to be levelled put on the manure and it 
will mix well from the surface to a depth 
of 4 inches, which is quite enough for 
Radishes and Lettuces, which are not deep¬ 
rooting things. Radishes sown at that 
early date must, of course, be protected 
with litter, and the situation should be 
open to the south and protected from east 
and north winds. Lettuce plants intended 
for the first crop in the open will now be 
sturdy and well hardened, but nothing 
will be gained by planting out before the 
middle or latter end of March, and then 
they should get a nice sunny, sheltered 
position. Byfeeet. 


Forcing will not be so early during the 
present season, but meantime preparations 
are being made for a start. Clumps of 
Rhubarb are being exposed to the frost 
previous to being started, and crowns of 
Seakale and of Asparagus will shortly go 
in. A very simple way to produce small 
quantities of the two latter subjects is to 
utilise spare window-boxes for forcing. 
Pack the roots closely into the box, work 
in sifted leaf-mould among the crowns, 
water well, and place the boxes upon 
heated pipes under a stage, afterwards in¬ 
verting another box over each for the pur¬ 
pose of blanching. Asparagus, too, may 
be easily forced in large pots placed upon 
flues. I have seen good results obtained 
in this way, the crowns being packed in 
the pots with sifted ashes.—W. McG. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME USEFUL VIBURNUMS. 

The genus Viburnum contains a large 
number of species, many of which are 
decidedly ornamental, whilst a few are 
included amongst the very best flowering 
shrubs. Some have long been occupants 
of our gardens, but during the last fifteen 
years many new species have been intro¬ 
duced, a number of them very distinct and 
attractive. The Viburnums generally are 
not difficult to grow, for they thrive in 
almost any good garden soil, and with a 
few exceptions are quite hardy. They are 
natives of Europe, Asia, and N. America, 


veloped in the same manner as those of 

the sterile-flowered Hydrangeas. 

Viburnum maorocephalum is an in¬ 
stance of this group, and the in¬ 
florescences are perhaps more like those of 
Hydrangea hortensis than are those of 
any other species. It is a native of 
China and it is doubtful whether the 
type with fertile flowers is in cultivation. 
Growing in China to a height of 20 feet, 
it grows quite 12 feet high against walls 
in this country. In the south-west 
counties it may retain its leaves for the 
greater part of the winter, but in colder 
places it is usually quite deciduous. Its 
growth is rather slender, especially when 
the plants are grown against walls. The 
flower-heads are often as much as 6 inches 


bined. In the variety Maries! the same 
combination of flowers occurs in a glorified 
manner, but In plicatum the flowers are 
all sterile and produced in ball-like 
masses. Grandiflorum is a particularly 
fine form of this variety. Turning to 
another group, as represented by the 
i picture of 

V. dilatatum, we find that its flowers 
are all fertile and produced in flattened 
heads, and that they are followed by 
attractive fruits. V. dilatatum is a 
Chinese and Japanese shrub, growing up 
to 10 feet in height. The heads of white 
flowers, each often more than 4 inches 
across, are succeeded by bright red 
fruits which ripen in August. It has been 



Viburnum Sieboldi. 


From a photograph in Mrs. Chamber's" garden at Haslemere. 


i 

i 


a couple of species being included in the 
British Flora. Propagation can usually 
be effected by cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
July, and with the exception of a little 
stopping during early years regular 
pruning is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Whilst they are generally grown as 
flowering shrubs, that is not their only 
asset, for some have evergreen foliage and 
others produce attractive fruit. 

One group of species is peculiar by 
reason of their possessing varieties which 
produce sterile flowers only, or a mixture 
of fertile and sterile flowers. The sterile- 
flowered forms are usually the more orna¬ 
mental, the attractive part of the flowers 
being petal-like bracts, which are de- 
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across and the flowers white. It is one of 
the most ornamental of all the kinds, but 
| is, unfortunately, tender. Another species 
which produces sterile flowers is 
The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), 
a European species which is found wild in 
Great Britain. It forms a large shrub up 
to 15 feet in height, and bears flat heads 
of white flowers in which fertile and 
, sterile flowers are intermixed, the blooms 
being followed by rich red fruits. In the 
sterile variety the flowers are arranged in 
globular heads. Another species, 

V. tomentosum, is of Chinese and 
Japanese origin and grows about 8 feet 
high. It is easily recognised by its ribbed 
leaves and flat heads of white flowers, in 
which fertile and sterile blooms are eom- 


in cultivation over 40 years but is not 
common. A sunny position is desirable. 

V. dentatum, the Arrow Wood of 
Eastern North America, is another 
strong-growing bush, which is useful alike 
either in flower or In fruit. The small, 
white, fertile flowers, in flat heads, are 
followed by blue-black fruits. It only 
fruits well when grown in abundant sun¬ 
shine. 

V. pbunifolium is a tall - growing, 
deciduous species from Eastern North 
America. It is sometimes met with up to 
30 feet in height, and is distinguished by 
oval or rounded, Plum - like leaves, 
medium-sized heads of white flowers, and 
dark-blue, oval fruits. It was intro¬ 
duced about 1731, and Is closely related 
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to V. Lenta go from the same region. 
Neither species, however, shows its best 
side here excel* at infrequent intervals, 
probably missing the long, hot summer 
and cold winter of their native country. 
An illustration of V. prunifolium accom¬ 
panies this article. 

V. Lantanx\, the Wayfaring Tree, a 
native of Europe, including the British 
Isles, is worth growing alike for its 
flowers and fruits. It will grow almost 
anywhere, being very partial to limy soil. 

V. cotimfolium is closely allied to V. 
Lantana, and has a rather similar appear¬ 
ance. It is a native of the Himalaya and 
has been known in this country since 
1830, although it is not very common. To 
the V. Lantana group belongs 

V. Veitchi, a new species introduced 
from Central China in 1901. Its deciduous 
leaves are larger than those of the other 
kinds. The white flowers in large heads 
are succeeded by fruits which are alter¬ 
nately red and black. 

V. Sieboldi, the subject of one of the 
accompanying illustrations, is sometimes 
grown as V. reticulatum. It is a wide- 
spreading Japanese shrub, sometimes 
10 feet high. The flowers are cream- 
coloured or sometimes almost white, and 
borne in moderate-sized heads in June. 
When ripe the fruits are black with a 
bluish shade. It hardly flowers freely 
enough to be effective. Amongst the 

Evergreen Viburnums 
the most remarkable is the new 

V. rhytidopiiyllum, which was intro¬ 
duced from China in 1900. It has been 
ligured several times in this journal. The 
flowers open in May and the fruits (red, 
then black) ripen in August. 

V. Tinus (Laurustinus) is, however, the 
most useful of the evergreen species. 
Most people are familiar with it, for It 
is a very popular plant in winter, its waxy- 
white flowers, pink in the bud stage, 
being prominent between December and 
April. A little care is necessary in 
transplanting the Laurustinus, especially 
after it has attained a height of 2 feet or 
so, and care should be taken to keep as 
much soil as possible firmly attached to 
the roota. 

V. japonicum and V. odoratissimum 
are other evergreens, but neither is very 
hardy except in the south and west 
counties. 

V. Henryi is a new evergreen species 
which Is said to attain a height of 10 feet 
in its home in Central China. It was 
introduced in 1901. It bears small, white 
flowers, which are follow r ed by fruits that 
are alternately red and black. 

V. Harryanum is another new ever¬ 
green species from China; it has small, 
rounded leaves and white flowers. 

V. utile, received from China in 1901, 
is also evergreen, its white flowers being 
arranged In rather dense, rounded heads. 

Amongst new deciduous species there 
are many quite distinct kinds. TheCorean 
V. Carlesi is a very charming plant by 
reason of its heads of fragrant, wax-like 
flowers. V. hupeheuse is a vigorous shrub 
with rounded or broadiy-ovate leaves and 
flat heads of white flowers. V. budd- 
lekefolium bids fair to be of value for 
shrubberies. V. ovalifollum has large 
heads of white flowers, which remind one 
of the inflorescences of the Elderberry. 
V. betullfolium has Birch-like leaves and 
white flowers, and V. lobophyllum grows 
over 15 feet high and produces large 
ovate leaves and white flowers, followed 
by abundant fruit. W. D. 


Carpenteria callfornlca. — This Cali¬ 
fornian evergreen shrub is one of the 
choicest plants to be found in flower dur¬ 


ing June and July, but, unfortunately, it 
cannot be grown in every garden. It is 
not very hardy, but temperature does not 
appear to be the only deciding factor in 
its cultivation in certain districts. Atmo¬ 
sphere seems to exert a peculiar influence 
upon it, for In the vicinity of smoky towns 
in the southern counties it does not grow 
well, whilst good plants have been noted 
out-of-doors in the eastern counties, in 


Shropshire, and even so far north as 
Perthshire, where the atmosphere is pure. 
In the south and west counties and also 
in certain parts of Essex it does well in 
light, loamy soil containing leaf-mould, 
especially when provided with a position 
sheltered from cold north and east winds. 
Then its bright green, lance-shaped leaves 
keep a good colour throughout winter, and 
a fine display of good-sized inflorescences 
is produced each year. The flowers are 


each from 2 inches to 3 inches across, the 
petals white, and the stamens golden. In 
appearance the flowers are much like those 
of the Mock Orange (Philadelplius)—in 
fact, that is the nearest related genus. It 
was introduced from California about 
1880, and first flowered in this country 
about thirty years ago. Cuttings can be 
rooted by placing them in a close frame 
indoors in summer, but plants raised from 


seeds are usually the most satisfactory.— 
W. D. 

The Japanese Holly (Ilex crenata).—This is 
a useful evergreen and well adapted for posi¬ 
tions where rapid-growing shrubs would be 
out of place. Under normal conditions it 
grows from 3 feet to 6 feet high, but takes 
many years to reach maturity. The fruits are 
black but are not often borne in sufficient 
numbers to make the plant attractive. It cam 
be easily increased from cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame in summer, but 
young plants grow very slowly for several 
years.—D. 
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rERFETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TION SOCIETY. 

December 8th, 1915, 

The nineteenth exhibition of this Society 
was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on the above date. Entries were 
fewer than usual; some of the more im¬ 
portant classes not being filled. For 
example, Class 1, for twelve vases of 
Carnations, twelve varieties, twenty-five 
blooms of each, and for which a fifty- 
guinea challenge cup is the first prize, has 
for some years past been a leading feature 
of the show, and been well contested, but 
this year there was no exhibitor. Class 2. 
for three vases of twelve blooms each of 
British novelties, was in like state. In 
the American Cup class there was only one 
exhibitor. In the gardeners’ and amateurs’ 
classes the competition was good—de¬ 
cidedly keen in some—albeit here and 
there a little flower roughness was 
apparent. Non-competitive groups assisted 
enormously, while a miscellaneous group 
of fruit and flowers arranged by Mr. W. H. 
Page, Hampton, for the benefit of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s War Relief 
Fund, was a considerable attraction at the 
western end of the hall. Following are 
some particulars of the show :— 

The challenge cup presented by the 
American Carnation Society for three 
vases, twelve blooms of each, of American 
novelties distributed since January, 1912, 
brought, as already hinted, but one exhibit, 
Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
winning it with three excellent varieties— 
Pink Sensation. Laura Webber (pink), and 
Champion, perhaps the best scarlet yet 
raised. 

The following are colour classes stipu¬ 
lating for a vase of twenty-five blooms each 
in different shades:—The first is for 
twenty-five blooms of any one variety, 
Enchantress, Lady Meyer, R. F. Felton, 
and similar colours, the leading prize 
being awarded to Mr. G. Lloyd Wigg, 
Rockshaw, Merstham; for an admirable 
vase of R. F. Felton. Second, Messrs. 
Dade and Sons, Wisbech, who showed 
Enchantress. In the deeper pink class, 
Baroness de Brienen, Pink Delight, and 
Lady Northcliffe are cited as examples. 
Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
were a long way first with a superb vase 
of the salmon-pink Lord Kitchener, ex¬ 
cellent in colour. Colonel F. C. W. 
Rideout, Clury Carnation Nurseries, 
Langley, was second with Baroness de 
Brienen. In the Rose-pink class—Windsor, 
Pioneer, Rose-pink Enchantress, etc.— 
Messrs. Wells were first with Pink Sensa¬ 
tion, the vase being also selected as the 
best vase in Classes 1 to 12, and receiving 
the silver-gilt medal. Second, Mr. J. C. 
Jenner, Rayleigh, who staged Rose-pink 
Enchantress very well. In the cerise class 
—Mrs. C. W. Ward and Mrs. Lawson are 
examples—Colonel Rideout and Mr. H. T. 
Mason were the only exhibitors, taking 
first and second prizes in the order named, 
and staging Mrs. C. W. Ward and Rosette 
respectively. The white-flowered class 
brought three good vases, Mr. J. C. Jenner, 
Rayleigh, being awarded first for White 
Enchantress, with Messrs. Dade and Sons, 
Wisbech, second. The scarlet class also 
brought three competitors, Messrs. W. 
Wells, Limited, Merstham, leading with a 
capital vase of Aviator, a moderately 
large flower of deep scarlet colour, Mr. 
H. T. Mason, who showed Scarlet Glory, 
being second. In the crimson class Mr. 
H. T. Mason, Hampton Hill, took the 
leading place with his fine seedling 
Warrior, of which we think highly, Mr. 
J. C. Jenner, who staged Triumph, being 
second. The only other section in the open 
colour classes was for fancy sorts, Mr. 
A. E. Usher (gardener to Major Sir 


Randolph Baker) taking first with Sun- 
star (yellow ground), and Messrs. Wells 
second with Mrs. F. A. Weston (apricot 
ground and scarlet markings). 

In the dinner-table decoration of Carna¬ 
tions only five competitors came to the 
front, Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons lead¬ 
ing with a low-placed arrangement of 
Lady Northcliffe, and sprays of Asparagus, 
bronze Ivy, and Azara microphylla. 
Second, Mrs. A. E. Brown, Reigate,‘who 
employed Salmon Winsor, with Croton 
leaves and Asparagus. 

There was only one exhibitor in the 
plant group class for the Lord Howard de 
Walden challenge vase. This was Mr. W. 
Heath (gardener to Sir Daniel F. Gooch, 
Bart., Hylands Park, Chelmsford), who 
arranged one of the best groups we have 
seen, the plants in perfect health, dwarf, 
freely flowered, and lightly and in¬ 
telligently staked. The colours, too, were 
nicely balanced. We think, however, a 
service would have been rendered the 
public and the Press had a representative 
example of each been labelled. A 
bordering of Nephrolepis Ferns gave a 
good finish to an admirable lot. For 
twelve plants in bloom of three or more 
varieties of Mr. Englemann’s introduction, 
a cup and cash prizes were offered. The 
first-prize lot came from Major Sir 
Randolph Baker, Bart., Blandford 
(gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher). The well- 
flowered examples were 3£ feet high; the 
varieties, Sunstar, Triumph, Lady North¬ 
cliffe, and Fanny (fancy). The second- 
prize group, poorly flowered by com¬ 
parison, came from Mr. A. H. Hartley, 
Ridgemead, Englefleld Green.' 

Many of the colour classes in the 
amateurs’ and gardeners’ section were 
well contested. That for Enchantress and 
like shades brought out eight competitors, 
Mr. G. J. C. Harter, Reading, taking the 
leading prize with R. F. Felton. In the 
deeper pink class eleven exhibitors staged, 
the first prize being awarded the Countess 
of Derby, Sunningdale (gardener, Mr. W. J. 
Reed) for an admirable vase of Baroness 
de Brienen. The exhibits of the second 
and third prize winners in this class were 
in opposition to Regulation 6, not named, 
and we would suggest that in future the 
regulation be enforced or rescinded. 

In the cerise class Sir Randolph Baker, 
Bart, won with Gorgeous, Major A. P. 
Henderson, Clewer Hill Lodge, Windsor, 
being second with Mrs. C. W. Ward. For 
a white-flowered variety Captain D. 
Macpherson, R.N., West Coker, Yeovil, 
showed White Perfection splendidly, and 
led against eight competitors. Second, 
Sir D. Gooch, Bart., who had White 
Enchantress. Mr. G. J. C. Harter was 
first in the scarlet class with a particu¬ 
larly good vase of Champion. Sir Randolph 
Baker and the Countess of Derby, Sunning¬ 
dale, were first and second respectively in 
the crimson class, both showing Garola. 

In addition to the exhibits mentioned in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s report 
on page 765, Messrs. Laxton, Bedford, 
sent a fine lot of their Seedling Bedford 
Belle. Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, 
showed Louvain and Chelsea, and Mr. 
J. C. Jenner many good sorts. 

Novelties.— Seven novelties were before 
the committee, but only one, Mrs. Mackay 
Edgar, received the Award of Merit. It is 
of light pink colour, medium size, and 
very free. It gained seventy-eight points 
and was shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— AVio Edition, l£th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. Sd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
Of Gardhnino Ili.uaXBA.XED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom: December 9th. —Winter Helio¬ 
trope, New Zealand Veronicas, Polygala 
Chamwbuxus purpurea, Aubrietias, Oeum 
Miss WUlmott, Violet Cress, Genista hir- 
suta, Laurustinus, Jastninum nudiflorum, 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, E. alpina, 
the Cornish Heath, Daphne Mezereum, 
Andromeda floribunda, Dwarf Gorse, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Tree Ivies, 
Lily of the Field, Tufted Pansies. 

Work of the week. —A bower clothed 
with the large-leaved Algerian Ivy, 
Clematises, ahd Roses, being in danger of 
collapsing, has been strengthened with 
stout iron piping. Wood is very useful 
for this purpose, and looks well for a time, 
but it often happens that just as the struc¬ 
ture gets nicely clothed the framework 
collapses, therefore an effort should 
always be made to form the permanent 
supports of some lasting material, as iron, 
stone, or brick. A group of Eucryphia 
eordifolia has been planted on recently- 
prepared ground, and a large plant of the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
has been moved from a position it has 
occupied for several years and replanted at 
the sunny end of a newly-erected tool- 
shed. A large group of the scarlet Tulipa 
maerospeila has been planted for distant 
effect by the waterside, and a thousand 
Museari conicum Heavenly Blue have 
been irregularly grouped along the bank of 
an old lane, where they are somewhat 
shaded, and are expected to extend the 
flowering season. A group of Acacia 
mimossefolla has been placed round a group 
of the Asiatic Bellflower (Ostrowskia) 
to relieve the legginess of the stems and 
show the flowers. Scilla campanulata rosea 
has been planted to form a good-sized 
colony near by. Large numbers of Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum and its varieties, 
Oriental Poppies, and tall Achilleas have 
been transferred from the mixed border to 
the waterside. Having a cool and shaded 
position at the edge of the Azalea garden, 
which until recently was occupied by the 
Hungarian Hepatica, it was decided to use 
this space for hardy Cyclamens. The 
Carpathian Snowflake, being planted 
rather low down, we were able to take off 
a few inches of the surface-soil without 
disturbing the bulbs, replacing this with 
leaf-soil, peat, and sand, in which Cycla¬ 
men europceum and C. ibericum have been 
planted 3 inches deep. A hundred young 
trees of Cedrus Libani having come to 
hand, it was decided to plant them in 
rows 2 feet apart and grow them on for 
a year or two as the trees were small. 

Sussex. _ B- M. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Tuberoses. —A batch of tubers of this 
highly fragrant flowering plant should be 
potted and a quantity boxed at the same 
time for supplying flowers for cutting 
only. Boxes some 4 inches to 5 inches in 
depth, and capable of holding from three 
to four dozen tubers are suitable. One 
tuber in a 5-inch or three in a 7-inch pot 
are useful when in bloom for placing 
among other plants. A part of the tubers 
so boxed and potted, if placed in a pit, 
forms a succession to the others, which 
should be put into slight warmth. Until 
the pots and boxes are well filled with 
roots little or no water Is afforded, but 
once this stage is reached they then re¬ 
quire a regular supply. They can then be 
safely introduced to heat and forced as 
quickly as need be Into flower. When 
growing it is always necessary to ply the 
syringe freely among the foliage, to ward 
off both red-spider and aphis. If the 
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latter gains a footing the plants should be 
vaporised. The dead Insects can then be 
dislodged by syringing the following morn¬ 
ing. It is very necessary to see that the 
spikes are free of this pest before the 
flowers open, as remedies cannot well be 
applied afterwards. For flowering later 
a reserve of tubers should be kept in 
hand. These will keep in good condition 
in a cool, dry place till required for 
potting and boxing in about two months’ 
time. 

Azalea mollis.— These have come to 
hand and have been potted in as con¬ 
veniently-sized pots as the balls will 
admit of without unduly reducing them. 
They are now standing outdoors in a 
group with litter worked between and over 
the tops of the pots, for the twofold pur¬ 
pose of preventing the balls becoming 
frozen and the pots broken. From here 
the plants will be taken in to be forced as 
required. After being subjected to a few 
frosts forcing is more easily effected. Un¬ 
like the Indian Azalea, A. mollis is im¬ 
patient of too much heat. They open their 
flowers more regularly and last longer in 
good condition when brought along in 
genial warmth. The colour of the flowers 
is so varied that this species of Azalea is 
alone of the greatest value for decoration 
during the early months of the year. 

Genistas. —There is always a call for 
these when in flower, on account of the 
delightful fragrance exhaled. These, like 
the foregoing, give the best results when 
forced gently. As they made an abundant 
growth earlier in the season, which became 
thoroughly ripened by the end of the 
autumn, a profuse blossoming is antici¬ 
pated. A little assistance at the roots as 
soon as growth is fairly started is bene¬ 
ficial. Weak clarified soot-water will 
restore colour to any examples the foliage 
of which is of a paler colour than is desir¬ 
able. Until the flowers begin to unfold, 
the plants should be syringed daily. To 
maintain a long succession the bulk of the 
plants should be kept in a cool-house, 
whence they can be drawn as required. 

Lilacs.— Cut spikes as well as plants in 
flower are always appreciated for room 
decoration. They respond quickly if 
placed in heat at the outset. For ordinary 
purposes the plants can be forced into 
bloom in a stove, and when the flowers 
begin to open they can be moved to cooler 
quarters to make way for another relay, 
and so on. The plants should be freely 
syringed daily, and never allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots. 

Deutzla gracilis. —A few plants at inter¬ 
vals should now be introduced to genial 
warmth and treated in the same way as 
other forced shrubs. When gently forced 
into flower Deutzias are ‘ valuable for a 
variety of purposes, as they then last a 
long time in perfection. 

Rhododendrons. — The early - flowering 
varieties need but a slight amount of 
warmth to bring them into flower, no 
forcing in the general acceptation of the 
term being required. The sweet-scented 
R. fragrans is a desirable plant for 
flowering early in the season, either for 
the greenhouse or for taking indoors. 

Arum Lilies. —Hitherto half of the stock 
of plants has been forced, so that plenty 
of spathes was available for Christmas. 
This season the plants have, so far, been 
kept in a cool-house, where they have 
made good, sturdy growth, but have only 
just commenced to push up their spathes, 
these not being required on this occasion, 
as Chrysanthemums are yet plentiful. A 
portion—i.e., the forwardest of the plants 
—will now be placed in warmth to supply 
flowers after the Chrysanthemums are 


over. Being well rooted it is expected 
they will, under the influence of genial 
warmth and a stimulant, quickly respond. 

Planting. — The setting out of Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Sweet Williams, and other 
things which, owing to adverse weather, 
had to be suspended, has been resumed, 
and an effort will now be made to bring it 
to a speedy conclusion. The two first- 
named will be employed more largely than 
usual to avoid the necessity of raising so 
many half-hardy annuals next spring. 

Rose planting.— This, like the former, 
had to be postpone?. All that now re¬ 
quires to be done is the making good of 
vacancies in beds. This will be under¬ 
taken at once and brought to a speedy 
close. Though late, it is found that Roses 
planted during the last month of the year 
invariably succeed well. Although the 
plants to be used are on their own roots, 
a little old potting soil will be put around 
the roots. This keeps them warm and 
gives them a quick start. As soon as 
planted a little soil will be heaped up 
around the stems as a protection against 
severe frost. 

Standard Roses. — In windy weather 
standards, unless secured to iron stakes, 
are a source of trouble, as one ne er knows 
when a stake may snap off at ground level. 
In exposed positions the stakes are best 
removed annually. The present is a good 
opportunity to attend to the matter. 
Stakes of Ash are the most durable and 
sightly, as the bark adheres firmly for a 
considerable time after they are cut. 
Spanish Chestnut stakes are lasting, but 
as the bark soon dries, and becomes loose, 
they are not so satisfactory. 

Shrubs, trees, and climbers.— In tem¬ 
pestuous weather all shrubs and trees that 
are not yet self-supporting need watching, 
as the breaking of ties may occasion 
much damage being done either to branches 
or stems. In case of accident, branches, 
when so badly fractured or twisted that 
they are not likely to recover, are better 
taken off and the wounds at once dressed 
with knotting or lead-coloured paint. The 
supporting ties of climbers on buildings, 
etc., are also apt to give way under the 
strain and pressure of high winds, and 
need frequently looking to if accidents are 
to be averted. 

Leaf-mould. — A good-sized hot-bed of 
nothing but leaves is made up annually on 
which to force Potatoes to come into use 
before the earliest are ready for digging on 
warm borders outside. The bed, when 
divested of its covering of soil at the end 
of the year, is always in the right con¬ 
dition for removal elsewhere to undergo 
further decomposition to supply leaf mould 
for the different purposes for which such 
material is required. The bed made up in 
the early months of last year has now 
been carted away and placed under cover 
in an open shed for future requirements. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The Plum.— The chief reason why many 
fail with the Plum as a bush or pyramid 
is through neglecting to check gross 
growths in the first few years after plant¬ 
ing. If lifting and transplanting are then 
carried out the exuberant growth is 
checked and the desired effect attained. 
In pruning Plums the bushes should be 
allowed to grow with a little more freedom 
than Apples or Pears. Keep the branches 
well furnished with fruit-spurs, and 
shorten back to three or four buds any 
shoots left too long at the summer prun¬ 
ing. As a rule the cut-back shoots form 
numerous fruit-buds, provided growth is 
kept under by root-pruning or lifting. 


Close spurring may lead to some loss of 
fruit-buds, but as there is always plenty 
and to spare on well-managed bushes this 
is a matter of little consequence. Thin 
out shoots on young trees, leaving a suf¬ 
ficient number to form the main branches. 

Raspberry and Loganberry.— If tte old 
canes were cut out at the end of the fruit¬ 
ing season, as advised, there remains little 
to be done beyond a re-arrangement of 
the current year’s growths. If not already 
done, give a goou mulch of manure. This 
Is better done now than in the spring, 
when the soil between the rows on stiff 
land is wet and cold from the winter rains. 

Hippeastrum (Amaryllis).—Keeping the 
bulbs of these too dry whilst at rest and 
allowing them to shrivel often cause the 
non-production of flower-spikes, though 
during the winter no more water than is 
necessary to keep the bulbs plump should 
be given. Some of the bulbs which ripened 
earliest, and do not require repotting, may 
be started into growth for flowering In the 
New Year. Place them in a light position, 
maintain a moist atmosphere and a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. The bulbs 
will not require much water until the 
flower-spike is well advanced, as com¬ 
parative dryness will retard the growth 
of the leaves until the flowers have 
developed. Previous to starting the bulbs 
into growth treat them with some insecti¬ 
cide to destroy any insect pests present; 
also overhaul the drainage. When the 
plants have finished blooming some of the 
surface soil may be removed and replaced 
with good lumpy fibrous loam. Keep these 
plants separate from the main batch and 
feed them regularly with an approved 
artificial manure to strengthen the bulbs 
for flowering another season. 

Calanthe vestlta and C. Veitchi, just 
coming into bloom, have been removed to 
an intermediate-house, where the flowers 
will last for a considerable time, and when 
cut they will not fade so soon. After the 
flowers are cut the plants should be 
allowed a complete rest, placing them on 
a dry shelf near the roof glass, so that 
they are well exposed to the light. The 
temperature should not fall below 60 degs. 
Withhold water from the roots until the 
plants are started into growth again in the 
spring. 

Chrysanthemums.— As suitable cuttings 
become available propagating is proceeded 
with. Many plants are developing strong 
shoots suitable for cuttings, and these are 
inserted singly in thumb-pots. If no 
better place is available they may be 
rooted in a cold frame, but the cuttings 
will be longer in forming roots than if a 
little heat were provided. My method is 
to place a small frame on the staging of 
a cool-house. The work can then be 
executed at any time and in all weathers, 
whereas cuttings placed in frames in the 
open may suffer from neglect during 
severe weather. A suitable mixture of soil 
consists of two parts leaf-mould and one 
part fine loam, with a plentiful addition 
of sharp sand. The soil should be made 
moderately firm in the pots, and the 
cuttings be inserted with the least pos¬ 
sible delay, as a wilted cutting loses much 
of its vitality. After being watered they 
are placed in the frame, which is kept 
closed during the day, ventilating a little 
at the end of the day, and if much 
moisture accumulates the lights are re¬ 
moved for a short time. When roots are 
formed ventilation is given daily, and in 
a few days the plants are removed from 
the frame and placed in a position exposed 
to sunlight. 

Forcing French Beans.— Larger batches 
of these may now be sown in pots than was 
advisable a short time ago, because by the 
time the plants are in full growth the 
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days will be lengthening:, and the growth 
made will have a better chance of keep¬ 
ing sturdy, thus ensuring heavier crops of 
full-flavoured pods. Good varieties for 
present sowing are Masterpiece, Sunrise, 
Early Wonder, and Osborne’s Forcing. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.— If the ground 
on which these have been grown has to be 
got ready for another crop the tubers may 
now be lifted and placed in a pit similar 
to Potatoes. Great care should be taken 
that even the smallest tubers are removed 
from the ground, or they are sure to make 
their appearance in the spring. 

Potatoes.— Where new Potatoes are ex¬ 
pected early in the season the first lot 
should be planted as soon as possible. The 
tubers should be placed in shallow trays 
of light soil previous to planting in the 
bed, so as to start the eyes into growth. 
The soil should be laid over the surface of 
the bed to a depth of about 10 inches, and 
allowed to become warm before the young 
plants are transplanted from the trays to 
their permanent quarters. A close 
atmosphere must be avoided throughout 
the whole season, and water afforded care¬ 


SCOTLAND. 

Bush fruits.— Pruning having now been 
finished in the case of Gooseberries and 
Red and White Currants, the various 
breaks have been forked over. Previously 
a dressing of short manure was given, 
with, in the case of Gooseberries, an 
allowance of old lime mbbish, which is 
always useful among bush fruits, lighten¬ 
ing the soil, which is apt to become some¬ 
what beaten together from the continual 
tramping which it receives. Great care is 
taken not to dig very deeply in the 
vicinity of the roots, for cut roots are apt 
to produce suckers, which can be very well 
dispensed with. 

Pruning on walls.— During the week 
further progress has been made with the 
pruning, training, and tying of the wall 
trees. In favourable weather the greater 
number of the Plum-trees was attended 
to, some, however, yet retaining their 
foliage, so that they will require attention 
at a later date. In pruning Plum-trees on 
walls the usual severe use of the knife or 
of secateurs is deprecated. Many Plum- 
trees are annually crippled by the too free 



A group of the Madontia Lily (Lilium candidum). 


fully. Where pits are not available a few 
dishes may easily be grown in pots In 
some cool-house. Well drain the pots and 
fill to within 2 inches of the rim with 
light, rich soil, into which one good set 
should be placed and covered with 
2 inches of the soil. A temperature of 
50 degs. at night is quite high enough at 
any time. Ventilate w r ith great care, 
avoiding cold draughts. The most suitable 
varieties for early forcing are Improved 
Ash leaf, Sharpe’s Victor, and May Queen. 
Seed Potatoes should be frequently 
examined and the store-room kept per¬ 
fectly cool and dry, so that they may not 
commence to grow before their proper 
time. They should be laid out very thinly, 
so that air may reach each Individual set. 

Onions, Carrots, Turnips, etc., should 
also receive attention. Onions are keep¬ 
ing well this season, but at the same time 
they require to be looked over occasionally. 
Should any show evidence of decay at the 
neck they must be kept separate from the 
sound bulbs and used immediately. Car¬ 
rots should never be covered up and left 
without ventilation, or the result will be 
disappointing. F. W. Gallop. 
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use of the knife; and, following this, 
gumming and branch-splitting are in¬ 
duced. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of thin and useless spray pro¬ 
duced annually which must be dispensed 
with, as w-ell as spurs which are no longer 
sufficiently fruitful to warrant retention, 
and what may be termed natural spurs— 
short, sturdy outcrops from stem or 
branch—which fruit for a season and are 
of no further use, and which ought to be 
cut cleanly out. There is a medium, and it 
will be found that the more sparingly the 
knife Is used among Plum-trees the 
healthier will the growth be, the crop 
heavier and the individual fruits better. 
Sweet Cherries require altogether different 
treatment from that given the Morello 
variety, for while in the case of t^e latter 
the fruit is chiefly produced on young 
wood, the crop In the case of Sweet 
Cherries is secured by spurring in the 
growths. As in the case of Plums, some 
judgment is necessary in order to avoid 
damage to the trees. Morello Cherries, 
usually attended to as soon as possible in 
most gardens, are here left until the other 
fruit-trees have been finished. Stone fruit 
is improved by the annual addition of lime 


in some form to the borders. A quantity 
of lime rubbish has been screened in readi¬ 
ness, but until all the wall trees are 
finished this will be withheld, all the 
borders and alleys being attended to at one 
time. 

Bulbs in pots. — Fewer bulbs than usual 
are being grown this season, and in the 
course of the week the plunging bed w-as 
again examined and such bulbs as were 
sufficiently advanced were removed to an 
unhen ted house in which they will remain 
for a short time before being forced. 
Tulips and Roman Hyacinths, of course, 
readily respond to heat, and are not at all 
inconvenienced even if the thermometer 
rises rather high, but in the case of Nar¬ 
cissi more care is required. If given ex¬ 
cessive heat the bulbs are apt to go blind, 
and even if they flower the blooms are 
weak and spindly, lacking in substance, 
and, in fact, unsatisfactory. Fortnightly 
batches of Tulips and Hyacinths intro¬ 
duced into heat will maintain a very useful 
succession. 

Dielytra spectabllis well established in 
pots will now respond quickly to a brisk 
heat. Copious supplies of water are 
needful, and occasional assistance In the 
way of w-eak liquid-manure or of a 
chemical substitute in solution is appre¬ 
ciated by the plants. If removed w'hen in 
bloom to the greenhouse or conservatory 
the display is prolonged over a more ex¬ 
tended period, and the loww temperature 
gives tone and substance alike to stems 
and flowers. The same remarks apply to 
Solomon's Seal, this plant making a fine 
companion to D. spectabilis. 

Chent Azaleas are now easily forced, 
but it is better perhaps not to subject them 
to an excessive heat. For this reason— 
the growths are prematurely induced, and 
after the plants pass out of bloom they 
are fin the majority of instances it is 
certain) given rather haphazard attention 
and placed in a somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture than that to which they were 
accustomed. Consequently, the young 
and soft shoots get chilled—probably die 
back—and this to a great extent reacts on 
the plants and spoils them for use in 
another season. Deutzias, both D. 
gracilis and D. crenata, are usually asso¬ 
ciated with Azaleas, and in their case, too, 
a gentle heat is much more advantageous 
than strong forcing followed by a period 
of semi-starvation. 

Dlo8ma erlcoides.— In the course of the 
week some fine bushy pieces of D. ericoldes 
W’ere potted into 9-inch pots in which they 
will bloom during the forthcoming spring. 
Like hordwooded plants generally, pot¬ 
ting In the case of this Diosma was done 
very firmly, and as the plants will re¬ 
main for some years in these pots an 
allowance of lime-rubbish and of charcoal 
was added to the compost, otherwise of an 
ordinary nature. It is sometimes said 
that Diosma cuttings are troublesome to 
strike, but I never experience any diffi¬ 
culty. Half-ripened wood Is selected, a 
19-inch pot is half filled with a fairly hold¬ 
ing compost, the cuttings are put in, and 
the pots covered wMth squares of glass. 
The rather heavy compost used minimises 
the necessity of watering at close 
intervals, and although the cuttings are 
slow to root, yet in a couple of months or 
so it will be found that at least 95 per 
cent, have rooted well. D. ericoldes may 
be hurried on in the stove; but for early 
spring work it will be found to be more 
satisfactory when brought along in a more 
natural way under greenhouse conditions. 

Gloxinias. —A batch of rather promising 
young plants was potted into 3-lnch pots 
during the week for early flowering. 
These were leaf-cuttings put in during 
late June. They have formed firm little 
bulblets, each now throwing from four to 
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six leaves. Meantime, they will be 
plunged in the propagating-pit, and by- 
and-bye they will be put into 5-inch pots, 
in which they will bloom. Gloxinias are 
so easily raised in this way that they can 
be used rather freely, and discarded when 
their usefulness is over. An early batch 
such as this gives variety in the stove 
early in the season, and I think they are 
more appreciated at that time than they 
are later in the season when the outdoor 
garden claims a greater amount of atten- ! 
tion. 

Globe Artichokes.— These are in some j 
districts rather delicate, and require to be 
protected from possible severe frosts, j 
Such is not the case here, but at the same ! 
time an annual practice is made of allow- I 
ing the stools a rather heavy mulch of * 
good yard manure. Not only does this 
make the plants safe, but the rainfall 
washes the substance of the manure to the 
roots and keeps them in good heart. 
This mulching is cleared away when 
growth begins to be visible in spring, after 
which the bed is lightly forked up among 
the stools. 

French Beans.— Where space can be 
afforded for successional crops a sowing 
can be made fortnightly. Opinions differ 
as to the relative value of the dwarf and 
climbing varieties of these Beans. Where 
a small, close, span-roofed house can be 
given up to their culture, the climbing 
French Bean is undoubtedly the more 
prolific. Where the crop must be grown in 
pots upon shelves the dwarf French Bean 
is the more suitable. In either case, 
regular syringings must be given, as red- 
spider is very partial to the foliage, and 
when it gains a footing the plants may 
just as well be thrown out. The Beans 
must be picked as they attain a usable 
size, or the supply stops. In giving liquid- 
manure or other stimulants the safest rule 
is little and often—clear water and stimu¬ 
lant upon alternate days giving, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory results. 

Leaf-raking. — What time could be 
spared during the week w’as devoted to the 
collection of fallen leaves. The trees are 
now almost bare, and this w*ork will be 
continued as time permits. The heaps are, 
as far as possible, made near the edges of 
paths, etc., in order to be handy for cart¬ 
ing. There is usually a good deal of this 
work to be done, but it will be rather cur¬ 
tailed this winter, although an endeavour 
will be made as far as possible to clear up 
those leaves which are from the ordinary 
point of view visible. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pentstexnons in the open (M .).~We should 
advise you to leave your Penfcstemons as they 
are. In all probability, in your district, they 
will survive and Rive you a fine lot of bloom 
next season. Cut away the seed-pods only, 
clean the bed, and top-dress in the spring with 
leaf-soil and short manure. If you have any 
seedlings, shelter these in a cold-frame and 
plant out in April. 

Pruning Clematis Jackmani (G. K.). —As 
this flowers on the young or summer shoots, 
you should so prune it as to favour the de¬ 
velopment of young growths, which is done by 
cutting the summer growths back each season 
—say, this month—as soon as the frosts have 
disfigured the plants, to within about 6 inches 
of the soil. The surface should then be 
mulched with rotten horse or cow-manure so 
as to strengthen the plant, and also increase 
the size of the flowers. 

Keeping Coleuses in winter (A.). —You can¬ 
not keep Coleuses safely through the winter in 
a temperature much below 60 degs, and if 
kept up to 70 degs. so much the better. It is 
somewhat singular that Coleuses grow freely 
and continue luxuriant in the open air in the 
south of England, even when the temperature 
is frequently below 50 degs., from June to end 
of September: but in winter they soon die of! 
if the temperature is not kept up to 60 degs. 

Preparing Pampas Grass (D .).—'The whole 
secret lies in cutting the plumes immediately 
they have developed. Cut carefully, and 
hang them up. plumes downwards, in a dry 
atmosphere away from bright sunshine. 
When they clog, as they will do niter dull 
weather and damp air, simply dry them 
steadily, and shake out the plumes gently. 
Your stalks bent over either from weight of 
clogged plume*, or because they were not 
hung head downwards until quite dry and 
hard. 

Gardenias losing their leaves CIV.).—The 
cause of your Gardenias losing their leaves is 
not through a high temperature, os that is 
necessary. There are other causes, probably 
too much moisture at the roots, as at this 
time water should be sparingly given, growth 
not being vigorous, and the air very damp. 
Too much manure would make the leaves faff, 
and possibly your plants may be infested by 
insects, which soon destroy healthy foliage. 
Without seeing the leaves it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy. 

FRUIT. 

The codlin-moth (W. A. W. Bartlett ).— 
Your Apples have been attacked by the grub 
of the codlin-moth. This cannot well be 
combated after the grubs are formed, but 
every maggot-eaten Apple should be at once 
collected and burned. In the winter spray 
the trees with the caustic alkali solution, the 
recipe for making which has been frequently 
given in these pages. The best remedy against 
this pest is to grease-band the trees. This is 
done by putting strips of brown paper round 
the stems at about one foot from the base, 
smearing these with greaee or any sticky sub¬ 
stance to prevent the female moths getting 
on to the branches. Do not paint the stem of 
the tree. Examine the bands frequently, and 
smear them a second time if it is found that 
the grease has become dry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Netting, preserving (Mrs. Taylor ).—The 
best thing for this is boiled linseed oil. The 
netting should be saturated in it while hot. 


then when it has cooled taken out, pressed or 
wrung, and hung up to dry. This renders the 
netting comparatively weather-proof, and at 
the same time fairly supple. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Riduna .—The best method of destroying 
moles is by trapping, and we would advise you 
to secure the services of an experienced mole- 
catcher. Poisoning is sometimes tried, and 

with success ; but it is dangerous.- M. B. —1, 

Kindly send a piece of the infected Cotoneaster, 
and then we will be the better able to say what 
the pest is. 2, The best of all is the Virginian 
| or Red Maple (Acer rubrum). The Japanese 
Maples are interesting and very beautiful, but 
not quite hardy, except in the most favoured 

districts.- C. A. Mercicr. —1, You will find an 

article dealing with the “ Celery-leaf-spot 
Disease ” in our issue of December 5th, 1914, 
page 786. 2, The article " New Potatoes in 
Winter” will be found in the issue of Sep¬ 
tember 25th, page 586. Copies of these issues 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for 24d. 
— ~-C. A. Mercier .—We have never seen the 
Broccoli to which you refer, and your best 
plan will be to write to the firm you name, 
and get particulars. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— K. —Apples : 1, Striped 

Beaufin; 2, Wellington; 3. French Crab. Pear: 

I 4. Glou Morceau.- M. M .—Apples : 1, Leather- 

coat Russet; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, Bramley’s 
Seedling; 4, Stunner Pippin.- C. S. —Pears: 

I, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie. 
Apples: 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, Blenheim 

Orange.- B .—Apple Northern Greening.- 

K. —Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, Lane's Prince 
Albert; 3, Wellington; 4, Lady Henniker.- 

J. M. —Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, 

Rymer; 3, Gloria Mundi; 4, Tower of Glamis. 
—-—J. H. —Apples : 1, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden; 2, Ecklinville. Pears: 3, Marie 

Louise; 4, Catillao (stewing).- If. T. Brook- 

ville .—Pear Thompson’s. 


Books received.—” A Student’s Book on Soils 
and Manures.” By E. J. Russell. D.Sc., 
Director of the Rothamsted Experimental 

Station, Cambridge University Press.-” A 

Book of Sundials and their Mottoes,” with 
eight illustrations in colour by Alfred Raw¬ 
lings and thirty-six drawings of some famous 
sundials by Warrington Hogg. T. N. Foulie, 

London, Edinburgh, and Boston.-” Corners 

of Grey Old Gardens,” with illustrations in 
colour, by Margaret Waterfleld. T. N. Foulis. 


Trial of Horticultural Sundries, 1915.— 

At their meeting on the 7th inst. the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
made the following awards as a result of 
trials made at the Society’s Gardens 
during 1915:—Award of Merit to the Four 
Oaks Co.’s series of Spray Nozzles adapted 
to every class of work, sent by the Four 
Oaks Co., Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 
Highly commended to Messrs. Weeks and 
Son’s Nozzle No. 3, an adjustable nozzle 
for every class of work, sent by Messrs. 
Weeks and Son, 47, High Street, Maid¬ 
stone. Commended to Messrs. Hartjen’s 
Nozzle F, sent by Messrs. Hartjen and 
Co., Noble House, 35-37, Noble Street, 
E.C.— W. Wilks, Secretary. 


END OF VOLUME XXXVII. 
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SAFEGUARDS. 

Just as the Navy is the Nation’s 
safeguard, so is Lifebuoy Soap 
the safeguard of health. By 
reason of its wonderful antiseptic 
properties combined with its 
free cleansing lather, Lifebuoy 
Soap safeguards health every 
time it is used. 

MORE THAN SOAP- 
YET COSTS NO MORE. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 

L 100-11 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 

AND HOME GROUNDS. 

Design and arrangement shown by existing examples of gardens in Great Britain and Ireland, followed by a description of the Plants, 
Shrubs, and Trees for the Open-air Garden and their Cultivation. By W. ROBINSON, Author of M The Wild Garden,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT BIGHT HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


PART I. 

Art in the Garden. Design and Plans in Relation to the 
House and Home Landscape. Various kinds of Flower 
Gardens with a view to Artistic Effect and Good Culti¬ 
vation. Artistic Use of the Great Groups of Plants for 
the Open-Air Gardens in the British Isles. Alpine, Rock, 
and Border Plants, Climbers, Annuals and Biennials, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens; Water and Bog 
Plants, Hardy Ferns, Fine-leaved, Bedding, and Half-hardy 
Plants, Roses, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Gardens, Hardy Bulbs; Orchard Beautiful. The Wild 
Garden, Flowers for Cutting, Colour and Fragrance. 
Labours for Good or Evil, Lawns and Pleasure Grounds. 
Illustrated from Existing Examples of British Gardens 
Engraved on Wood. 


PART II. 

Containing the Flowers, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 
Evergreens, and Hardy Ferns for the Open-Air Flower 
Garden in the British Isles, with their Cultivation and the 
Positions Most Suitable for them in Gardens. 

Followed by a comprehensive Index of 18 pages . 

“ A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the finger of God : every 
flower and every leaf is a letter. You have only to learn them—and 
he is a poor dunce that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them and 
join them, and then to go on reading and reading. And you will find 
yourself carried away from the earth by the beautiful story you are 
going through. . . . And then there are some flowers that seem 

to me like over-dutiful children; tend them but ever so little, and 
they come up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and 
happy faces to you.” —Douglas Jerrold. 


POPULAR EDITION, one volume, 15/-; post free, 15/6. 

SUPERIOR EDITION, one volnme, finely and strongly bound sage green, half morocco, 21/-; post free, 21/6. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION, half-bound vellum, for Library or Presentation purposes, 24/- complete; post free, 24/6. 
_London; JOHN MURRAY, and of all Booksellers; or from this Offioe, 63, Llnootn’o Inn Fields, London, W.C._ 


Villa Gardening. 

A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening In all its 
branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted 
to Ornamental Gardening. 
By a Hobday. 26 net. 

Flora and Sylva. 

A rare work at a reduced 
price. Printed on pure linen 
band • made paper. With 
many engravings on wood 
and numerous beautifully 
coloured plates by the late 
H. G. Moon. The complete 
work (three volumes), bound 
In half vellum, 50 -net. A 
very beautiful edition. Only 
a few copies available. 

The above 

Digitized by 


Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants. 


Flowering and fine-leaved 
Palms, Ferns, and Lyoopo- 
diums with full details of 
the Propagation and Culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of 
plants, embracing all the 
beet plants in cultivation. 
By Thomas Bainm. Price 
12 - net. 

%* A few copies of the 
previous edition of "Green¬ 
house and Stove Plante” 
(not illustrated) 
at 6/* net, poet free. 


The Wild Garden ; 

Or the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy 
Exotic Plants, with a 
chapter on the Garden of 
British Wild Flowers. By 
W. Robinson. Fourth 
edition, with good engrav¬ 
ings, from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 
linen boards, price 10/6 net. 


The Virgin s Bower. 


The Vegetable 
Garden. 


With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions, Descriptions, and Par¬ 
ticulars of the Culture of 
Garden Vegetables of Gold 
and Temperate Oil mates. 
By MM. Vilmorin - An- 
DBXXUX, of Paris. The 
English Edition Is issued 
under the direction of 
William Robixso*. Prioe 
15/-net. 


A Work on the Clematis. 

By W. Robinson. On 
hand - made paper. With 
three Illustrations. Taste¬ 
fully bound. 8/Snet. 

bteinebie of ell BeokssUen, Bookstalls, eta, or direct by post from— MANAGER, 68, LillOOln’E Inn Fields, L on d on. WXk 

1 ’rigirkBl from 


Town Gardening. 

New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B. 0. Ravens- 
OROFT. A Handbook of 
Trees, Shrubs and Plante 
suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or 
greenhouse. By post, i/6 
net. 


Alpine Flowers for 
Gardens. 

Bock, Wall. Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain 8hrube. By 
W. Robinson, author of 
"The English Flower Gar¬ 
den." Third edition, re¬ 
vised, Illustrated. Prioe 
10/6 net. 


A Dictionary of 
English 

Names of Plants. 


In two parts — English- 
Latin and Latin - English. 
By Wx. Miller. 1W-, 
post free. "A work of value 
which extends over a large 
field, including cultivated 
native and foreign plants, 
tress, and shruha."—Weua 
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Now Ready- 
Post Free. 




Portable Huts, 42/- Cucumber Frames, from 18- 

E8timates for every description of Horticultural, Wood and 
Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
Post free. 


W. COOPER, Ltd. 
743, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 



The Expert. 

“RED DEVIL” GLASS CUTTER No.6 

Will outlast 6 glass cutters, and costs less than what 
one good cutter costs. Most economical for cutting 
greenhouse glass, whether you have much or little 
cutting to do. Has 5 extra hand-honed steel cutting 
wheels in handle—a new one in place in a moment. 

This is one of the 40 “ RED DEVIL” styles. Sample 
sent for 15d. Leather case free. 

Write Tor free Glass Cutter Booklet. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., 1 NEw 9 YbRK^m^ R u.^A.’’ 


.GLASS.. 


" 'I L. 


J 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 
Moat economical and efficient. 
ThiB apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Pnce List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by |>ost. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Notice to Advertisers 


In consequence of the 

Christmas Holidays, 

we shall be obliged to go to press 
earlier with the number of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

to be dated 

JANUARY 1st, 1916. 


Orders should be sent as early as 
possible in the week preceding to 
ensure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd. 

■READERS will oblige by mentioning Gab- 

il diking Illusttbatid when answering advertisement*. 
Business firms ere always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Digitized b" 


v Google 


Special Prioes for Cash with Order in Hull. 
GLASS, 4/21 oz. 

Boxes, 100 200 Boxes. 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. sq.ft, sq.ft 

8 x 6in.21- 38 - 12,14,15.16.18. \ „ 4q< ; 

9 z 7 m. 22 - 39 6 20,23.24 x 12tn ) 27/6 49 6 

10 x Sin. 23 6 43 6 V 7 ’ 18 ’ 20 *1 

12,13,14,15x8in. 24 - 44 - ift 18% M 24 i 28/6 61 6 

11,12,13,14 x9in. 25 - 45- Vljin ) 

12.13, 14 x 10 in. 26/- 46 - 20,22.24 x 15in. 1 

13 x 11 in. 27 - 47/- 18, 20. 22, 24 x 29/6 53- 

16,18,20 x lOin. \ nr.a iq q 16in. ..J 

16,18,20xllin. j 27,6 49 6 20,22, 24 x 18in. 31/- 56/- 
PUTTY, Best Soft—1 cwt., 8 /-\ Jcwt.,4 3; Jcwt., 
2 6; 14 lbs., 1/6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 lb. lever 
tins, 3/6 per stone. 

GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2/3 per 1 gross. 

r. & T. ROSS. LTD., 

■n MYTON ST., HULL. Estab. 1843. 


LITTLE’S 

FRUIT TREE WASHES 

ANTIPEST. PESTICIDE. 

3'6 per 1 gall. drum. 3- per 1 gall. drum. 

Assures the Progressive Fruit Grower of Clean, Healthy 
Trees, in Branch, Twig, and Bud, followed by good and 
plentiful crops. They have proved season after season 
so efficient in fighting all such enemies as Black Spot, 
Blight, Red Spider, Caterpillar, etc., that the leading 
Growers are using them. 

ANTIPEST las been used by our Expert Sweet I 
Pea Growers as the successful Preventive and Curer 

of Streak. i \ 

Write for Special Pamphlet, “ Aids to 
Fruit Growers.” 

Samples free on application to 

MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, Ltd. Doncaster 

CLEARANCE SALE. 

Owing to our works being given over to Government orders 
and more space being required for additional machinery, we 
are prepared to offer our stock of 

GARDEN FRAMES (a few only). 

IRON AND ZINC HAND-LIGHTS, 

AND 

ODD LIGHTS FOR FRAMES 

AT 

SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO CLEAR. 

Clearance List on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 




KILLS , 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 


.n OIPI-OMA A MEDAL AT TH* «... 


WAKELEYS 

CELEBRATED 

HOP MANURE 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 

Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1 lb. to square yardl. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 

and Royal Horticultural Society's Report, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 

GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, 
CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in bags. 28lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs.. 3 8; cwt.. 6/-* 

5 cwt., 28 9 ; 10cwt., 55 /- ; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 

Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores,or direct from i 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 

71, BANKSIOE, LONDON. 

Also W&Keley’e Ground Garden Lime. */- 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

85th August, 191L 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly said me 
a No. 8 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use. for the past 26 
years. 

Yours faith/idpi^ ^ 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 

Advertisement Rates. 



I Of aiT Seedsmen 1 

Strawson Cnemicai C»l™ rs.Qp EEN Victori* St London J 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtain- 

U able from all Newsagents or at any Railway Bookstall 
in the United Kingdom. Price, One Penny weekly. The 
Publisher will be glad to be advised at 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., of any difficulty in obtaining copies. Adver- 
tisoments should also be forwarded to the same address at 
least seven days before the date of publication, addressed — 
Manager, Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London. W.C. _ 

HREM ATION at GORDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

hJ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
huriaL Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION OO., 324. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
"Crematorium, London?’ Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 90. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular acoount at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver¬ 
tisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 

TO ADVERTI8ERS. — Kindly note that the 
telephone number of “Gardening Illus¬ 
trat ed” Is Holborn 7 31. _ 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O.— 
December 25,1915. Telephone; Holborn 73L 
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Comprising Numbers from January 2nd, 1915, to December 25th, 1915. 
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ABEZiZA grandifiora. 107 
rupestris as a wail phint, 771 
eerrata. 597 
triflora, 420. 599 
Abelias, the, 597 
Abronia umbellata, 609 
Ahutilon flowers falling. 

Golden Fleece. 33, 184 
vitifolium, 41, 76; v. in the 
South of Scotland, 436 
Abutilons in the conservatory, 
679 

Acaeia Rieeana, 151 
platyptera, 61 

Acacias in the greenhouse, 183 
the false, 402 

Aealypha Sanderiana, 204 
Acantholimon venustum, 631 
Acanthopanax. 713 
Henryi, 713 
leucorrhizum, 713 
pentaphyllum. 713 
ricinifolium, 713 
senticoeum. 713 
seesiliflorum, 714 
Simbni, 714 
Acanthus mollis, 700 
Accidental combinations, 623 
Acer Opulus, 211 
rubrum, 714 

Acetylene gas refuse. 288. 694 
Arhillea serbica, 394, 583 
serrata, 84 
setaoea, 105. 119, 134 
Achilleas, rock-loving. 583 
Achimenee coecinea, 560 
Aconitum volubile, 610 
Adenooarpus decorticans, 107 
Adiantum Capillus Veneris, 133 
pedatum, 588 
A"'inis amurensis, 246 
the double A moor River, at 
Edinburgh. 259 
iErides Fieldingi. 246 
/Esculue parviflora, 551 
Pavia, 108 

AEthionema grandiflorum. 337, 477 
iberideum, 275. 310 
pulchellum. 478 
M hionemae, 402 
/EthiopaDpus pulcherrima. 417 
Agapanthus Mooreanus, 652 
potting, 178 

the, as a border plant. 741 
umbellatus in the open. 48 
Ailanthua glandulosa. 244 
Akebia quinata. 322; q., fruit of. 
651 

Akebias. the. 244 
Albuca Nelsoni, 552 
Alder, hoary while, a floucrino 
spray of, 713 

8weet, the foliage of, 695 
the Italian, 197 
Al'amcnda grandifiora, 438 
' Hendersoni. 237 
Allamandas, 216 
Almond, the. 121; in towns, 179 
Alnus cordifolia, 197 
Alovsia eitriodora in Scotland. 18 
Alpine and Fern gardens without 
stones. 507 

f jlants, autumnal-flowering, 733 
stroemerios. 732 
Althaea ficifolia. 710 
Alyesum argenteum 309 
maritimum Lilac Queen, 187 
spinosum. 303 
Amaranthus Dr. Martin, 9 
Globe, 484 

Amnrv'tiq, pla r, ‘in"- out. 418 
Amaryllises, culture of, 274 
unhealthy. 415 

Amateurs. Grape Vines for 758 
* -nplunrhier canadensis. 244 
American-bliglit on Apple-trees. 
722 

mildew on Gooseberries, 541 
Amorpba eanesoens, 502 
Amnelopsis Veitcbi. 727 
Anchtisa failing. 672 
sempervirens, 385, 401, 520 
Anchusas. 461 
Andromeda floribunda. 182 
noli folia, 262 
speoiosa ] 


jeciosa pulvertileijf i 5i?^436 jLor< 
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Andropogon Schoenanthus. 725 
A mi rosace carnea, 51, 275 
Chamsejaame, 51 
Clntmbyi, 6U 
foliosa. 51 

hedneantha. 109, 209 
helvetica. 51 
imbricata. 51 
lactea, 109 
Laggeri, 51 
lanuginosa, 51, 528 
obtusifolia, 51 
pubescens, 51 
pyrenaica, 51 

sarmeutosa, 52; s. in the 
Harden* at Friar l'arl;, 51 
villosa. 52.‘ 775 
Vitaliana, 52 

Androsaoes of recent introduc¬ 
tion, some, 477 
the, 51. 109 
Anemone albana, 337 
angulosa, 195 

apennina. 298; a. in the 
orchard, 61 
blamla. 166. 231. 260 
coronaria, 279 
Hepatica, 275 

japonicu Queen Charlotte. 683; 

j. Mont Rose, 695 
Kentish White, 551 
Pulsatilla, 360; V. ns an edging. 
379 

rupicola. 356. 734 
sylvestris. 289; s.. failure to 
grow, 356 

the Blue Wood, in rough turf. 
542 

Anemones, Japan, 682 
moving, 628 
Anguloa, 472 

Annual for pots, a pretty, 503 
Annuals, 314 
as pot plants. 655 
autumn sowing of hardy, 658 
climbing. 74 
failing, 538 

for beds and borders, 295 
from self-sown seeds, 469 
half-hardy, 167, 314 
hardy, 245 
over bulbs. 82 

some choice, for the summer 
garden, 112 
sowing outdoors, 329 
the better treatment of. 671 
Anomatlieea cruenta. 384, 509 
Anthemis styriaca, 493 
Anthemises, 641 
Antennaria dioica rosea, 337 
Anthurium Andreanum, 250 
conchiflorum, 9 

Antirrhinum cuttings, frame 
for, 608 
Nelroee, 680 
Antirrhinums. 68. 418 
hardiness of, 214 
old and young plants. 627 
Ants, destroying, 384 
in lawn. 550 
Apera arundinaoea. 610 
Aponogeton distachyon. 199 
Apple, a good late. 248 
a Pear-shaped. 611 
Allen's Everlasting. 200 
and Pear bushes, pruning, 65 
Annie Elizabeth, 214 
Astrachan. 85 

Bedfordshire Foundling, 85 
Boston Ruseet, 168 
Burr-Knot, 252 
Christmas Pearmain. 42 
Cleopatra from Australia. 294 
Cox’s Orange Pippin 128. 300. 
748; in the North of England. 
697 

Court Pendu Plat, 11 
crop. 1915 610 
D’Arcy, 200 
for name. 100 
Galloway Pippin. 22 
Golden Noble. 726 
Irish Peach. 476 
James Grieve. 611. 687 
leaves, mildew on. 320 
Lemon Pippin. 110 
Lord Burghley. 184 
iord Ilindlip. 189 


Apple Newtown Pippin at the end 
of April, 294 

Reinette d'Angleterre. 52 
Ribston Pippin, growing the, 
729 

scabby. 594 
Star of Devon, 639 
St. Edmund’s Pippin, 611 
Tower of Glam is. 230 
Apples and manufactured sugar, 
748 

as espaliers, 636 
bitter-pit of, 347, 630 
blighted, 56 

certificating cooking. 652 
disappointing, 684 
diseased, 188 
dried, 504 

for home use. choice. 611 
imported : unfavourable pro¬ 
spects, 745 

in peat-moss, storing, 728 
in the antipodes, 344 
late, 196 
names of, 759 

non-productiveness of cordon, 
211 

’hotes on, 252 

planting an orchard of. 710 

shrivelling, 173 

specked, 698 

storing, 596 

the best dessert, 714 

too many, 684 

Wellington and Bramley’s, 173 
Apple-tree, canker in, 194. 200 
Apple-trees, American blight on, 
60. 722 

from cuttings. 284 
grease-bands on. 639 
seedling. 580 
treatment of. 356 
Apricot, a seedling, 652 
the, 210 

Apricots, 114. 261, 283. 758 
seedling. 667 

Aralia Sieboldi unsatisfactory, 
178 

Araucaria failing. 399 
imbricata seeding, 644 
Arbor-vitm, ugly forms of the 
common. 61 

Arbutus Menziesii, 668; m.. 

flowering shoot of, 625 
Arches and pergolas, 164 
garden, two useful fruits for, 
168 

Archways spanning pathway 
between mired borders, 53 
Arctostaph.vlos nevadensis, 322 
Arctotis aureola, 438. 717 
Are we going too fast? 659 
Arenaria balearica. 734 
Argemone grandifiora. 528 
Aristolochias. the hardy, 501 
Armeria fa-sciculata. 1 
Laueheana, 388 

Artliropodium cirrbatunv 419 
Artichoke. Jerusalem. 617, 665 
soup. 264 
the. 406 

the Chinese. 650 
the white Jerusalem, 765 
Artichokes, Globe. 744 
Arum Lilies diseased. 274 
Arums failing, 258 
two-spat hed. 240 
Arundinaria fastuo^a. 759 
Arundo conspicua, 629 
Donor. 671 

Asclepias Douglasi, 638 
tuberosa. 672. 710 
\sh the single-leaved. 153 
Ashbourne. Co. Cork, from, 469 
Ashes for clay soil. 650 
Vsini'na. triloba. 403 
A«paraeus, 236. 360 365 
bed. life of an, 444; manuring 
an. 744 
beds, 538 

between fruit-trees. 364 
Colchester. 360 
cold. 310 
feeding. 415 479 
from seed. 205 
greenhouse, varieties of. 79 
in early spring, top-dressing. 
315 


Asparagus in poor condition, 631 
plumosus, 124 
scandens defiexus, 225 
seedlings, transplanting, 444 
umbellatus, 1 
Asphodel, the (iiant, 531 
Asphodels, noble giant, 452 
the (iiant, at Horde Hill, 
Sasser, 409 

Asphodelus luteus, 140 
.4 pidistra in bad health, 46 
leaves splitting, 162; turning 
yellow, 747 
Aspidistras, 124, 249 
potting. 622 

Aspidium coriaceum, 329 
.t*nlenium bulbifernm, 149 
Colensoi, 149 
decorum, 151 
diversifolium, 149 
divaricatum, 149 
laxum pumilum, 149 
Aspleniums, the, as indoor 
plants, 149 
Aster acris. 757 
Cloudy Blue. 659 
Drummondi, 637 
grandiflorus, 742, 772 
Perry’s Pink. 683 
puniceus pulcherrimus, 76/ 

Rosy Morn. 733 
serieeus, 679 
Stracheyi, 385 
eub-coeruleua. 417 
vimineus Delight, 757 
Asters failing, 450 
seedling, 733 
two attractive, 385 
Astilbe simplicifolia. 528 
i taccia cristata, 633. 669 
Atragene alpina, the different 
varieties of, 356 
Aubrietia on walls, 290 
the, as an edging, 343 
Aubrietias, treatment of, 470 
Aucuba. the : a precious ever¬ 
green, 244; in fruit, 323; in 
towns, 292 

Aucuba^. the green-leaved and 
berried forms of, 323 
Auricula Gordon Douglas. 9 
Majestic, 9 
the old yellow. 282 
Auriculas, alpine, 137 
outdoor, 433 

Autumn flowers,'brilliant, 652 
Lints. 625 
Avenue fallacy. 1 
Azalea buds falling, 288 
Caldwelli in the house, 421 
indica after blooming, 274; i. 

alba. 593 
■mollis, 110, 159 
time. 371 
Azaleas. 453 
after flowering, 326 
autumn tints from, 624 
dropping their leaves, 274 
failing, 178 

Indian, from cuttings, 183 
potting. 258 
thripe on, 146, 162 
unhealthy, 15 


B 

BALSAMS, 266 

planted ont, 407 
Barberries, two good. 728 
Barberry, Mrs. Wilson’s, 710 
the purple, in the house, 355 
Baskets, hanging, 151 
plants for, 389 
Basic slag for lawns, 739, 756 
Battersea Park. 732 
Bay-trees in tubs, 384 
in winter, 15 

Bean. Broad, tops as a vegetable, 
138 

Haricot, cooking, 38 
the Locust, 511 

Bean*. Broad. 458; and their use. 
344; preserving. 415 
cooking French, 600 
dwarf, for late use. 560 
Early Runner, 269 
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Beans, giant, 572 
Haricot, a dish of, 656 
Kidney. 264, 504; and Runners, 
604 

Long-pod and Broad, 86 
preserving French or Runner, 
544; Kidney, 399 
raising early Broad, 56 
Runner, not setting, 580 
young French, 390 
Bed of Lilies and H'andflower, 
659 

Bedding out, 503 
summer, 407 

Beech leaves, purple, 664 
the cut-leaved, 3 
Beet. Cheltenham Green-top, 712 
cooking Spinach. 684 
Pragnell's Exhibition, 315 
Silver, 410; as a substitute for 
Spinach, 376' 
soup, 714 
Sugar, 546 
transplanting, 348 
worthless, 200, 395 
Beetroot, early, 248 
late sown, 727 
lifting, 586 

Begonia ascotensiR, 326 
carminata, 326 
Oarrierei, 326 
Corbeille de Feu. 326 
ooccinea, 325 
Dregei, 325 v 

Fairy Queen, 266 
flowers dropping. 433 
fuchsioides. 325 
glaucophylla, 325 
Gloire de Lorraine. 463. 488, 684; 
from leaves. 79; increasing, 
132; increasing, from leaves, 
20 

Gloire de Sceaux, 326 
Haageana, 325 
heracleaBfolia, 325 
Ingrami, 326 
Knowsleyana, 326 
Lady Carew, 9 
leaves withering, 15 
Luzema, 326 
Lyncheana. 325 
manicata, 325 
metallica, 326 
Mrs. Harry Barton. 9 
nitida. 326 

President Carnot. 326. 76^ 

Rex, culture of, 15; R. in 
winter, 756 

eemperflorens, 326; a. Siebrri- 
ana, 548 

tubers, 288; repotting, 224 
Turnford Hall, 757 
Weltoniensis, 326, 509 
Worthiana at Lowther Castle, 
527 

Begonias. 312, 650 
after flowering. 580 
and Gloxinias, 684 
fibrous-rooted, 325 
some old, 570 

tuberous, from cuttings, 274 
Bell-tree, the golden, 211 
Belladonna Lily in the house, 7; 

the, not flowering, 769 
Bellflower, the Chimney, in a 
South African garden, 589 
the Spotted, 186 
Belgian ways, some, 656 
Berberis Beali. 92. 181; B and 
technical descriptions. 147 
candidula, 91 
ooncinna, 695, 757 
Darwini. 433, 623 
empetrifolia, 290 
faseioularis. 292 
nervosa. 278 
polyantha. 680 
sanouinra, 571 
Sargentiana. 743 
Stapfiana, 119 

stenophvlla, 322; s. at Lilford 
Ball, 453 
verruculosa. 78 
Berks, notes from, 259 
Betula Maximowiczi, 651 
verrucosa, var. pendula 
Youngi, 108 

Biennials and perennials, 314 
sowing, 329 
sowing seeds of. 203 
Bignonia radicans in Scotland, 
654 

Bindweed, destroying. 433, 764 
the blue. 451, 733. 741 
Birch, the Paper, 596 
Young’s Weeping, 108 
Bird Cherry, forme of the, 321 
Birds and gardening, 263 
and slugs, 362 

Black Currant leaves unhealthy, 
484 

Black Currants failing, 420 
Blackthorn, the, 340 
Bloodroot. the Canadian, in a 
Kirkcudbright garden. 289 
Bones, dissolving, 42 
Books— 

A book on Vegetarian Cookery. 
511 

An American lady on Flower¬ 
gardening, 462 

" Field Book of American Trees 
and Shrubs.'’ 511 
” Home Landscapes." 145 
'• My Shrubs." 354 
" Sweet Peas and Antir¬ 
rhinums," 364 
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Books_ 

" The Penlee Recipe Book.” 256 
" Trees: A Woodland Note¬ 
book," 87 

” Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Islands," 35 
Borageworts, the, 281 
Bordeaux mixture and Woburn 
paste, 148 

Border, re-arranging, 433 
Borders, hardy flower, 38, 641 
herbaceous, 68, 81, 460 
mixed garlands for, 53 
the, what to buy for, 757 
Vine, 576 
worn-out, 22 

Borecoles, the Drumhead, 458 
Bouvardia Humboldti eorymbi- 
flora. 506 

II. grandiflora in the open, 637 
Boronia elatior, 325 
Bougainvillea Sanderi, 110 
Bowkeria Gerardiana, 528; B. G. 

in South Devon, 470 
Bowling-green, a poor, 304 
Box-edging, 60. 282 
toxes. .the, 616 

^rambles, white-stemmed, 153 
| Brassieas on light soil, planting, 
444 

! Bread sticks, 138 
i the best, 656 

1 Briar, Austrian, 74 

Austrian Copper, sporting. 427 
Penzance, Anne of Gierstein, 

and its fruit. 757 
Sweet, Janet's Pride, 24 
i the green, on a split. Oak 

1 trellis, 181 

| Briars, sweet, in the garden, 346 
| Briars, the Austrian, 324 
the green. 17 
Broccoli, 315 
j heeling in. 689 

' sprouting. 365 

the hardiness of, 253 
Veitch’s Self-protecting, 365 
winter, 128; storing, 86 
Brook-weed or Water Pimpernel, 
I 399 

I Broom Rape, a, 348 
Broom, the Etna. 502, 514 
the purple-flowered, 341, 701 
the Spanish. 453 
: Brooms, grafting. 274 

Browallias for winter flowering, 
34 

i Bruckenthalia spiculifolia. 195 
j Brugmansias. growing. 31, 118, 664 
, Brussels Sprout, a useful. 458 
Brussels Sprouts. 124. 316, 727 
I Buckeye, the Red. 108 
I Buckthorn, the Sea, 48 
! "uds. protecting fruit. 284 
Buddleia gigantea. 567 
globosa, pruning, 467 
root-pruning, 551 
variabilis and its varieties, 596 
Rutrle, Brockbank’s Geneva. 441 
Bulb-forcing, 19 
Bulbs, 718 
after flowering. 326 
annuals over, 82 
beneath trees, 126 
failure of. 440 
forcing early, 534 
| for forcing. 616 
in fibre failing. 208 
I late-planted, 37 

purchasing and planting very 
j late, 22 

spring-flowering, defoliating. 297 
j spring, in Scotland. 179 

the late planting of 699 
i Burehella capensie. 560 
Butter-nut, the. 324 
j Butterfly-weed, the, 672 

I 


CABBAGE. 586 

a good winter—Favourite, 12 
an early, 142 
crop, the early, 424 
Dawkins’ Excelsior, 744 
Harbinger, 142 
Little Gem, 642 
seed, saving, 315 
spring, 310. 5’H 645 
supply, the winter, 444 
Cabbages clubbing, 15 
i some early. 490 
j Cacti-growing, 150, 204 
notes on, 41 

I Cactus leaves, red spots on, 132 
Caesalpinia japonica, 385 
I Caladium argyrites, 115 
, ^aladiums, 569 
! Calanthe Veitchi, 62 
Calanthes. 152 

I Calceolaria Burbidgei as a winter- 
; flowering plant, 34 
1 Stewarti, 9 

I violacea. 386 

Calceolarias, 717 
herbaceous. 515 
i potting. 15 
Calendula officinalis, 581 
Calophaca wolgarica, 654 
! Caltha leptosepala, 359 
j polypctala. 359 

nalustris. 359: p. fl.-pl., 359 
I Tyermanni, 359 
' Oamassia esculent a. 146 
Fraseri, 250 


’amberwell Green, 540 
Camellia blooms falling, 240 
buds dropping, 739 
leaves in bad condition, 336 
Mathottiana alba, 241 
Camellias in the open, 18. 104 
in the open air in Scotland, 133, 
163 

potting. 258 
unhealthy. 104 
Campanula Allioni, 393 
arvatiea, 514, 567 
carpatiea White Star, 528 
excisa, 499 

garganica W. H. Paine. 34 
glomerata aoaulis, 470 
Haylodaensis, 544 
isophylla alba, 579; i. Mayi, 385 
mirabilis. 485, 582 
Norman Grove, 514 
punqtata. 186 

pusilla Miss Willmott, 451, 469 
pyramidal is, 589 
sibirioa, 581 
Stansfieldi, 419 
Steveni nana, 393, 528 
tomentosa Maud Landall. 34 
Vidali. 630 

Canna iridiflora Ehmanni, 624 
Cann&s in the greenhouse, 
flowering, 438 
treatment of, 756 
Canterbury Bells. 379; in bronze 
bowl, 457 

Caper Spurge, the, 608 
Carnation Cecilia. 241, 640 
cuttings, rooting, 79; in sand, 
171 

diseased. 565 

in the flower garden, the 
perpetual. 610 
Painted Lady. 513 
Pink Delight, 42 
the Perpetual, in public winter 
gardens, 666 
Una Wallace. 20 
Carnations. 162, 379 
border. 640 

from seed, Perpetual-flowering, 
668 

gone wrong, 484 
injured, 118 
leaf spot on, 694 
Malmaison, 250 
Marguerite, 208 
Perpetual, 463 
Perpetual-flowering, 55, 652 
spring v. autumn planting. 575 
Tree, for the room, 652; grow 
ing. 756 

Carpenteria californica, 436, 778 
Carrot, a useful early, 476 
• grub, 490 

Carrots, a succession of, 479 
and Turnips. 376 
Flemish, 656 
for late use, 518 
prubs in, 739 
in cookery, 700 
storing, 650 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 623, 
654, 728. 757 
Cassiope fastigiata. 276 
Castanopeis chrysophylla, 598 
Caterpillar destroying Romneya. 
752 

Caterpillars, 394 
on Cabbage, 694 
Cattleya Bowringiana, 62 
citrina, 234 
Trianae, 472 
Warscewiczi. 734 
Cattleyas failing, 106 
Cauliflower White Queen. 712 
Cauliflowers, 689 
autumn-raised, 546 
earlv. 205 

Caustic alkali solution. 178 
Ceanothus Charles Detriche, 499 
Fantaisie. 743 
Georges Simon. 743 
Gloire de Versailles as a bush. 
486. 552; in Kirkcudbright¬ 

shire, 695 
Indigo. 568 
integerrimus. 420 
rigidus. U9: r. vents, 340 743 
Ceanothuses, some early-flowering 
340 

Cedar, Indian, hardiness of the. 
702 

the Deodar, 638 
Cedrtis Deodara. 598 
Celastru9 articulatus in Scotland. 
17 

Celeriac, 96, 124, 479. 700 
au gratin, 748 
for winter use, sowing, 300 
in batter, 748 
Celery, 315 

a few French recipes, 748 

au lard, 656 

baked. 748 

boiled. 748 

bolted, 709 

diseased, 580, 630 

early, 316 

earthing up, 689 

for cooking in winter, 444 

in brown sauce. 748 

maggot, the, 636. 678 

salad, 748; Apple and, 748 

sauce, 748 

stewed. 748 

the uses of. 748 

very late. 444 

White Gem, 670 


Celmima ooriacea, 502 
Centranthus ruber, 683 
Centropogon uucyanus, 17, 696 
Cerastiums, 203 
Cerinthe major, 514 
Ceropegia Woodi, 505, 642 
Certificates for new cooking 
Apples. 679 

Oestrum aurantiacum, 33 
Charm, an unsought, 452 
Cheiranthus alpinus, 361 
Cherry, a late: St. Margaret’s. 

a useful preserving. 582 
an earlv Bigarreau, 168 
Early Rivers as a cordon. 27 
Florence, 553 
forcing. 11 
Jaboulay, 168 

Laurel, a free-flowering form of 
the, 533: in bloom, 321 
the Cornelian, 108 
the Rose-bud, 243 
the Winter, 60 
tree, grafting a. 678 
trees, black-fly on, 148 
Veitch’s Double, 305, 355 
Cherries, 189 
black aphis on, 261 
Morello, 515; on north walls. 
530, 709 

on walls, pruning, 712 
ripe, 442 

the autumn tints on double, 688 
Chestnut season, the, 6 
the golden-leaved, 598 
Chestnuts English, 96 
Italian, 730 
Chicory. 365, 712 
as a winter vegetable. 110 
Belgian, at Covent Garden, 124 
bolting. 497 

Chimonanthus frag cans. 61, 725 
742; f., treatment of, 118 
Chionanthua, 420 
Chioriodoxa gr&ndiflora. 1£0 
sardensis, 226 
Chionodoxas. 282 
Chionoscilla Blue Star, 179 
Chives, 66 

Choisya ternata. 33, 181. 204 ; t. in 
poor condition, 304 • 

Cliorizema cordatum splendens, 
570 

Lowi, 62 
Cborizemas, 183 
Christmas, flowers for, 764 
Chrysanthemum, a good type of 
Japanese incurved, 691 
Alice Butcher. 752 
Anastasia, 751 
Annie Walters, 4 
Aglaia, 84 
Antiope, 84 
Bronze Cheer. 4 
Bronze Normandie. 673 
Calliope, 84 
Candida, 673 
Cedie Mason, 741 
cutting the best type of. 156 
cuttings. 120. 278 
Dorothy Dann, 6, 100 
Emily Rowbottom, 84 
Eric. 84 

Ewan Cameron, 84 
Firefly. 40 

flower deformed, 664 
Gem of Earlswood. 84 
Gen. Smith-Dorrien, 4. 6 
Godfrey’s Perfection, 17 
Hon. Mrs. Uubitt, 84 
Kara Dow, 762 
Ladysmith, 27 
Lawrence's Pink, 5 
Little Bob, 752 
Lvon, 752 
Magenta King. 84 
Margaret de Quinoey, 188 
Mane Stuart. 84 
maximum White Lady, 472 
Mignon, 752 
Mme. Chalonge, 84 
Mme. Desgrange, 673 
Mme. Ed. Lefort, 751 
Mme. Eliee Dordan. 84 
Mme. G. Bruant. 40 
Molly Godfrey. 4, 27 
Mona Davis, 673 
MoncriefI, 4 
Mrs. A. S. Watt, 4 
Mrs. Astie, 84 
Mrs. Wyness, 84 
Nettie, 752 

Niveus for late blooming, 17 
notes. 568, 730. 751 
novelties, 26 
Orange Pet, 751 
Phyllis, 4 

Piercy’s Seedling, 709 
Pockett’s Crimson, 27 
Provence. 27 
Queen Mary, 27 
Sandown Radiance. 762 
Source d’Or in the open, 40 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, 120 
the big, 5 
Wm. Turner. 6 
Wm. Vert. 156 
Chrysanthemums, 463, 584 
a spray of, 661 
as bush plants. 194 
border, 108. 463; lifting and re¬ 
potting, 568 

cut for small rooms, 123 
decorative, when to propagate. 
218 

disbudded, 688 
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Clirys&nthemumo, discarding. 75, 
147 

distinct, 6 

early-flowering, 27, 5ou; at 
Wisley, 278; old stools of, 218 
feeding, 472, 673, 730 
green, 742 

growing, in medium-sized pots, 
375 

late, 246, 521; single, 375 
market. 188, 742 
new, 673 
old plants, 188 

outdoor, 431, 584; dividing, 229; 
single, 6 

Pompon Anemone, 4, 84 
position during the summer, 
374 

pot, 431 

preparing for next season, 99; 

plante for cuttings, 66 
seasonable notes, 6zi, 534 
single, 742; increasing popu¬ 
larity of, 762 
single-flowered. 156 
small-flowered single, 5 
stock plants of hardy, 27 
stopping, 320; and timing, 229 
that survive, 218 
the early and semi-early Pom¬ 
pon, 751 

the five beet single white- 
flowered, 278 

to flower in late September, six 
early, 673; late October, 762 
treatment of, 404 
watering 489 
without glass, 5 
Chrysogonum virginicum, 209 
Chrysopis villosa, var. Rutteri, 
595 

Cineraria leaves, insects in, 90 
stellata, 610 
the Star, 610 
Cinerarias, 274, 283, 389 
failing, 104, 224 
rust on, 774 
Cits&ua discolor, 266 
Cistus alyssoides verus, 539 
Clematis, 47 

alpina, 305; a. in Kirkcud¬ 
bright, 289, 338, 386 
and manure, 638 
and white Roses, 491 
aphylla, 321, 441, 743 
at Fillingham, 601 
balearica, 140 
campaniflora, 595 
culture, 554 
dying, 511 
failing. 415 
grafting, 50? 
mdivisa failing, 274 
Jackmani and C. lanuginosa, 
46; J., pruning, 782 
lanuginosa, 763 
Lemoine’s hybrid, 337 
montana, 281; m., pruning, 565; 

m. rubens, 281; m. IV ilsoni, 281 
Nellie Moser at end of October, 
696 

new alpine, 567 
over fence, 81 

. Perle d’Azur on a tripod, 763 
Pitcheri, 551 
planting, 81 
the alpine, 268 
Clematises failing. 503 
from cuttings, 511 
from seed, raising, 112, 186 
manuring, 640 
on trellis, 643 
Clerodendron fallax, 423 
foetidum, 502 
treatment of, 722 
Clothra acuminata, 713 
alnifolia, 713 
arborea, 598, 713 
canescens, 713 
tomentoea, 713 
Clethras, the, 713 
Clianthus puniccus 
Bay, 569 
Climbers, 399 
for new arches, 203 
for north wall, 304 
on walls, 534 
something about wall. 

Clitoria ternata, 423 
Clivias, 10 

Closet refuse, dry earth, 525 
Clubbing, 678 
Cocos Weddelliana, 347 
Codlin-moth. the, 782 
Ccelogyne cristata, 74, 106, 489 
Dayana, 588 
Massangeana, 46 
Colchicum, a noble white, 623 
autumnale, 705; a. plenum, 732 
Decaisnei in bloom in Decem¬ 
ber, 17 

giganteaim, 575 , 4<4 _ 4 _ 

specioeum. 8; s. album, 610, 717; 
s.. Wood’s var., 38 
Colchicums, growing, 492 
in early September, 612 
Coleuses in winter, 718; keeping. 
7P2 

Collinsia bicolor in the house, 425 
self-sown, 385 

Columbia. British, a note from, 
164, 419 „ , 

Columbine, the green-flowered, 305 
Columnea glabra major, 9 
Columneas, 34 

Combinations, accidental, 732 
Combretum purpureum, 684 
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Commelina coelestis, 680 
Conifers for rock garden, 208 
in the Knap Hill Nursery over 
sixty years ago, 122 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, 354, 
451, 718, 733, 741; m. as an 
edging, 639 

Cookers, conservative, 586 
Cookery, American vegetable, 230 
fireless. 280 
Italian vegetable, 280 
Cool-houses, 422 
Cornflowers, 4U2 

Corn-salad, 230; in autumn and 
winter, 544- in spring, 264 
Corner, a bright, 611 
Cornua Bretschneideri, 277 
Coronilla oappadocioa, 418 
glauca, 105 

Coronillas, some useful, 557 
Correa magnifies, 91, 133 
Corydalis AUeni, 439 
cheilanthifolia, 195 
Corylopsis spicata, 182 
Corylus Colurna, 108 
Cosmos bipinnatus. 732 
not flowering, 594 
Cotoneaster frigida, 742 
horizontalis, 13 
pannosa, 679 
Simonsi, 61, 772 

Cottage gardens in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, 552 
Cowslips, 379 

Crab, a noble flowering. 355 
Cranesbill, foliage of the 
Iberian, 741 

Crassula ooccinea, 422; c., pro¬ 
pagating, 450 
lactea, 756 

Crat®gus Carrierei, 696 
salicifolia, 695 

Crinum Powelli, 1; P., planting, 
53 

Crinums, 216 
Crocosmia imperialis, 623 
Crocus, abnormal growth of, 54 
autumnalis, 627 
chrysanthus fusco-tinctus, 133 
E. A. Bowles, 279 
Imperati, 75, 180 
pulchellus, 504 
feitberi, 126 

speciosus, 83, 651, 680; s. albus. 

623; s. Bowles's White, 717 
the Chilian, 183, 246 
versicolor, 195 
Weldeni albus, 203 
zonatus, 609 
Crocuses, early, 225 
failing, 543 

Crossandra undultefolia, 421 
Cuckoo-spit or Frog-hopper, the, 
456 

Cucumber culture, 379 
leaves unhealthy, 525 
plants decaying, 467; un¬ 
healthy, 384 
the use of the, 490 
Cucumbers, 546 
diseased, 580 
hotbeds for, 336 
frame, 236 
in frames, 348, 431 
management of, 450 
ridge, and Gherkins, 253 
scalded, ^395 
winter. 765 
Cuphea ignea, 589 
Currant, Black, mite, 134 
leaves discoloured, 594; Red, 
. injured, 394 
motn, the Red, 348 
the flowering, 195 
trees, cordon, 552 
Currants, Black, 686; on wall, 11 
summer pruning, 538 
Cuttings, propagation by, 82 
Cyclamen africanum, 137 
Atkinsi purpureum, 133 
cilicum, 137 
Coum, 137, 247 
europeeum, 137 
ibericum, 137 
Mrs. L. M. Graves, 9 
neapolitanum, 137 
pseudo-iberioum, 137 
repandum, 137 
St. George, 216 
white, 719 

Cyclamens. 362, 454, 487, 488, 560 
failing, 74 
hardy, 137 
old corns of, 204 
Persian, from old corms, 184 
Cydonia japonica, 62 
Mallardi, 743 
Cymbidiums, 280 
Cypress, a great, 94 
the Guadalupe, 244 
the Summer. 741 
the yellow, 743 

Cypripedium insigne, a few yel¬ 
low varieties of, 263 
Leeanum, 62 
Maudise, 280 
spectabile, 489 

Cypripediume in Glasgow parks, 
771 

Cyrilla racemiflora, 668 
Cyrtanthus angnstifolms, 680 
Cyrtomium falcatum, 169 
Cytisua Ardoini, 337, 388 
Dallimorei. 452 
monspeasulanus, 182 
proliferus, 242, 305 
purpureut, 341 


DAFFODIL Hoop Petticoat, 94 
Peruvian, 204 

the sulphur Hoop Petticoat, 275, 
313 

White Sergeant, 393 
Daffodils at Glaenevin, 313 
by water, 125, 655 
early, 717 

early-flowering, 290 
Emperor ana Empress gone 
blind, 245 
forcing. »5, 569 
miniature, 180 

the early, at Warley, 306; 
flowering, 242, 290 
Dahlia tubers, the hardiness of, 
105 

Dahlias, 575. 589 
a oorner of, 775 
giant, 554 
increasing. 104 
lifting, 722 
staking, 497 

Daily press, the, on gardening. 
214 

Daisies, Michaelmas, 140; border 
of, 640 
Moon, 628 

Daisy. Michaelmas, a late, 637 
uanip among bedding plante, 134 
Daphne arbuscula, 321, 363, 743 
Blagayana, 196, 324, 341; B. at 
Terreglee, Dumfries, 229 
Cneorum alba. 262; C. at Hall - 
ingbury Place, 3; C. in Col. 
Roger’s garden at Riverhill, 
Sevenoahs, 403 
Dauphini, 133 
Gwenka, 226 

indica, 20, 41; i. in the open air, 

. 76 

rupestris, 322, 771; r. m the 
rock garden, 747 
sericea, 321, 337 
striata, 435 

Daphniphyllum macropodum, 210 
Darlingtonia californica, 495 
Darwinian delusion, the, 623 
Datura suaveolens, 619 
Davidia involucrata, 339; i., a fine 
hardy tree, 386 
Deinanthe ccerulea, 527 
Delphinium nudicaule, 451 
Delphiniums, annual, 386 
Dendrobium Victoria Regina, 603 
nobile, 457 
Wardianum, 263 
Dendromecon rigidum, 683 
Dentarias, the. 329 
Deodar, the, 598 
Desfontainea Hookeri, 499 
Desmodium pendulseflorum, 667 
Descriptions, technical, 119 
Deutzia gracilis. 166; g. after 
blooming, 240; g. in a pot, 563; 
g., increasing. 399; g., treat¬ 
ment of, 336 
kalmiceflora, 322 
Lemoinei under glass, 134 
lonoifolia Veitchi, 615 
Sieooldiana, 617 
Vilmorinw, 452, 499 
Deutzias. 306. 615 
, Dianthus arvenensis, 356 
' cfesius grandiflorus, 372 
j hungancus, 611 
neglect us, 393 

plumarius as an edging, 543 
, sinensis, 452 

Spencer Bickham, 544 
Knappi, 540 

. Dictamnus Fraxinella, 343 
Dielytra speclabilis, 132 
Diervillas, the. 687 
; Diospyrus Kaki. 18 
Diostea juncea. 436 
Dipelta floribunda, 401 
Dipladenia amabilis, 219 
boliviensis, 656 
Diploma in gardening, 118 
Diplomas and digging, 273 
oisa Luna, 761 
Distyllum racemosum, 305 
Dogwood, the black, 308 
Dogwoods, the American. 356 
Donkeys barking trees, 565 
Doronicum plantagineum Harper 
Crewe, 358 

Draba Loiseleuri, 209 
pyivn'aica, 290 
Dracaena Godsefflana, 73 
Goldieana, 92 
leaves, injury to, 376 
Dracocephalum Isabella, 342 
Drimys Winteri, 471 
Drought, effects of the long. 421 
Dryas octopetala, 540 


EARTH, burnt, 178 
Earwigs, destroying, 369 
Echium vulgare, 282 
Wildpreti, 454 
Economies, some, 264 
Edging plants, hardy, 700 
Edgings in the flower garden. 459 
stove plants for, 258 
Effect, an accidental, 321 
Elseocarpus reticulatus, 163 
cyaneus, 79 


Embothrium coccineum, 403 
Endive and Lettuce, 645 
Flemish, 656 

Enemies, garden, anticipating, 
441 

Epacrises, 216 

Epidendrum prismatocarpum, 603 
radioans, 375 
vitellinum majus, 234 
Epilobium angustifolium, 82 
Dodonsei, 521 

Epimedium macr&nthum, 278 
Epiphyllum trunoatum, 92, 251 
.piphyllums in bloom, 696 
Equisetum, destroying, 714 
'the, 763 

Eranthemum pulchellum, 183 
Eremuri at Lilford Hall, 388 
Eremurus. 452 

in Mr. Beamish’s garden, 531 
Erica arborea, 262 
australis, 262 

carnea, 244; c. alba, 291; c. 

praeoox rubra, 48; c. rosea. 291 
Cavendishi. 423 

ciliaris, 291; c. Maweana, 291; 

c. Watsoni, 291 
cinerea atrorubens, 743 
gracilis, 10; g. nivalis, 2 
Berbacea carnea, 291 
lusitanica. mo. 262; L, part of a 
group of, 261 
Mackayi, 324 

mediterranea, 262; m. alba, 262; 
m. glauca, 262; m. hybrida, 
262; m., part of a group of, 
263; in. euperba, 262, 305 
melanthera, 17, 33 
multiflora. 324 
Sooparia, 291 
stricta, 291 
8tuarti. 324 

tetralix, 324; t. alba, 324; t. 

mollis, 324; t. Williamsi, 324 
vagans, 292; v. alba. 292; v. 

leucantlia. 292; v. rubra, 292. 
Veitchi, 262. 401 

vulgaris, 292; v. alba teuella, 
292; v. Alporti. 292; v. coc- 
cinea, 292; v. cuprea, 292; v. 
fl.-pl., 292; v. Hammondi, 292; 
v. Serlei, 292; v. tomentosa 
alba, 292 

Ericas after blooming. 320 
Erigeron glaucus, 427 
hybridus Asa Gray, 451 
mucronatue, 369, 776 
Erigeron speciosus superbus, 764 
speciosus superbus. pari of 
group of, 493 
Erinacea pungens, 394, 451 
Erodium corsicum, 372, 658 
leucanthum. 540 
macradenum, 362 
romanum, 290 

Eriogonum umbellatum, 99, 402 
Erio'gonums. 401 
Erysimum pulchellum, 341 
Erysimums. 282 
Erythronium giganteum. 344 
Escallonia dying. 229 
floribunda, 701 
Langleyensis. 451. 513 
montevidensis, 623, 710, 742, 743 
Philippiana, 469 
Eschscholtzias in October. 672 
Eucharis amazonica in bad 
health 60 

Eucalyptus Gunni. 616 
Eucrypnia cordifolia, 702 
pinnatifolia, 502, 527, 595 
Eupatorium micranthum, 651 
odoratum, 560 
vernale, 56, 534 
Eupatoriums. 772 
Euphorbia jacquiniseflora, 19, £0, 

151 „ 
pulcherrima rosea. 18, 61 
Evergreens, the late planting of, 
276 

the Queen of, 135 
Exochorda. 78 
Alberti, 78 
Giraldi, 78 
grandiflora, 78 
macrantha. 78 

Export to United States, permis¬ 
sion to, 500 


FABIANA imbricata. 289; i. at 
Nymans, 471 

Fagus sylvatica heterophylla, 3 
Fallugia paradoxa, 436 
Falmouth, a note from, 62 
Fatsia japonica. 598 
F’elicia abyssinica. 750, 771 
Fern case, management of a, 450 
clad walls. 581 
frond, injury to. 15 
fronds withering. 511 
Hare’6-foot, repotting. 46 
our native Maiden-hair, 133 
the hardy climbing, 163 
the Killarney, 304 
Ferns, 762 * . .. 

and fine-foliaged plants m the 
greenhouse, 737; sunshine, 405 
for small pots, 326 
for winter decoration, 588 
Gold and Silver, 576; in the 
winter, 226 . 

hardy, in the garden. 82; p* 
town greenhouses, 251 
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Ferns injured, 688 
layering, 240 
Maiden-hair, potting, 336 
native—why not? 251 
raising, 60 
repotting, 249 
resting, 762 
self-sown, 226 
syringing, 304 
ireatmerit of young. 511 
under glass, 570; under green¬ 
house stage, 162, 224 
watering. 304 
Finis repens. 312 
Fig, propagating the, 497 
tree, a seedling, 653 
Figs, cooking unripe, 614 
dropping, 283 

in pots, 431; in winter, pro¬ 
tecting. 421 
not ripening. 128 
on south wall, 421 
outdoor, 540 
planting. 196 
not. 307, 463 

Filberts and Cobs, preserving. 
708 

Fire-bush, the. 403; in Sussex, 372 
Fire, the wood, 772 
Fit Ionia argyroneura, 176 
Flume-flower, the, 125, 163, 167, 
426 

Flan. 280 

Flax, the alpine. 305 
the white Rock, 199 
Flower, a brilliant, from Arizona. 
402 

an ill-used. 155, 201 
beds, filling cheaply, 246 
borders, hardy, 233 
garden. Fuchsias in the, 314; 
in summer, showing trellis 
work ready Jnr plants, 111; 
my. in Hose time. 39; walls, 
111 

gardening, open-air, 328; stupid, 
581 

gardens, The Times on. 417 
notes, hardy, 68, 94, 166, 232, 268. 

387; some alpine, 393 
sweet-smelling, 520 
the Mexican Orange, 241 
Flowers, among the hardy, 7, 54, 

82, 112, 140, 201, 212, 267. 328, 
343, 378, 775 

and shrubs, taste in. 419; and 
vegetables, list of, 594 
alpine, effect of winter on, 83 
choice, raising seedlings of, 156 
cut. a reserve border for, 202 
cutting, 345 
for cutting, 346 
for the house. 576 
hardy, from seeds, 358, 439; in 
an old orchard, 37; in the 
house, 124 
ill-smelling, 355 

in the parks, 540; in vinery, 162 
Lincolnshire wild, 225 
natural growth of annual, 426 
or vegetables in 1915? 180 
scented, 358 
single, for cutting, 326 
the revival of old-fashioned, 
474 

ugly, some double, 623 
winter, 120 
wild. 343 

Food in the winter from the 
garden, 490 
Foods, preserved, 700 
Forcing, 776 

Forest trees from seed. 528, 558 
forget-me-not, the Chatham 
Island, 321, 440 
Forget-me-nots, self-sown, 717 
Forsythia. 211 
densiflora, 75 
europaea, 211 

intermedia, 211; i. spectabilis, 
211. 241. 743 

suspensa. 195, 211, 292; s. and F, 
viridissima, 277; s. in bloom 
in Scotland, 725 
viridissima, 211 
Forsythias. 148 
Foxglove fasciated, 399 
Foxgloves, 493 
in the garden, 387 
Fragrance in the garden, 344 
Frame, the cold, in winter, 21 
Frames, movable garden, the ad¬ 
vantage of, 410 

Kraxinus excelsior, var. hetero- 
phylla. 728 
Freesia Excelsior, 9 
refrar.ta alba. 381 
Freesias after flowering, 224 
Fremontia calif arnica . 49, 75; c. 

at Bournemouth. 105 
Fringe-trees, the, 420 
Fritillaria citrina. 279 
Meleagris alba, 384; M. in pots, 
225 

persica. 360 
pyrenaiea, 328 

Fritillarias and hardy Cycla¬ 
mens. 68 

Frost and cuttings. 202 
at the end of May. 355 
the effect of. on vegetation, 380 
Frosts in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
early, 595. 637 
spring. 209 

Fruit borders, mulching, 300 
bud*, protecting. 284; restful- I 
ness of, 195-, the loss of, 196 


Fruit culture, cordon, 100 
from double-flowered Peach- 
trees, 638 
hardy, 625 

houses, red-spider in, 376 
juice, how to make, 424 
notes, hardy, 697 
over-ripe, decayed, and unripe. 
168 

packing device, 478 
prospects, 356, 420 
pulp, the making of, 576 
room, the, 541 
Fruit-tree storks, 625 
Fruit-trees, cordon, 745; for ama¬ 
teurs, 746; unfruitful, 64 
gumming, 497 

in pots. 529, 758; top-dressing, 
514 

lichen on. 64; manuring. 27; 
more places to plant. 85; Moss 
on, 115; mulching, 300; on 
north wall, 504; planting. 697; 
protecting, 188: pruning, 11; 
spraying. 84; summer prun¬ 
ing of, 462; the best time to 
plant, 173; top-dressing old. 
541; washing, 235; watering, 
687 

Fruits and flowers, individuality- 
in, 728 

and vegetables for cottages, 330 
bush, 666 

preserving home. 6 

some attractive autumn, 571 

stewed, 360 

Fuchsia, a well-grown, 431 
buds dropping, 369; failing to 
develop, 438 

double-flowered, Frau Emma 
Topfer, 255 
foliage injured, 369 
Frau Emma Topfer, 298 
garden varieties of, in the open 
ground, 2 

the Californian, 665 
Fuchsias, 46. 249 
as basket plants, 487 
hardy. 337, 644, 710 
in autumn, 1 
in the conservatory. 454 
propagating, 304 
pruning, 104 
standard, 283 
treatment of, 132 
wintering. 738 

Fuel for slow-combustion boiler. 
668 

the scarcity of. 251 
Fungus in garden, 290 
on Pear, 594 


G 


OAGEA lutea. 199 
Gaillardi&s in early autumn, 
sowing/ 612 
propagating, 525 
Galanthus Elwesi, 54, 126 
Imperati, 167 
latifolius. 82 
Sharlocki, 164 
Gale. Sweet, 757 

Galtonia candieans. 54, 426 554, 

672; c. in Cumberland, 709; c. 
in the north, 742 
j Galtonias, 658 

Garden, a hot corner in the, 681: 
neglected. 205: picturesque. 
201; rectory, 155; at St. Anne’s 
Lewes, 155; spring, in West 
Cornwall. 282; on an old 
castle — Scotney, , 407; old 
Irish. 588 

food, 424, 442, 476, 490. 504, 518, 
544. 572, 600, 614, 628, 700 
in Sussex, notes on a forest 
range 750; in the rock, at Mr. 
Hanbury's, 9. 

isle in storm, a, 582; Jamaica, 
a. 470 

intercropping in the, 560 
1 making the most of the, 582 
j managing a. 586 
manure for, 224 
manuring a 56 
notes from a villa, 279 
ornament, false, 417 
permanence in the, 750 
pests and friends, 479. 558 
protein from the, 476 
rock, 734 
rubbish. 194. 538 
tank, a, 717 

wild, some ideas of the. 657 
Garden el’s and the war. 696, 726 
Gardener’s fetish, the, 513, 610, 
626, 670 

i Gardenias losing their leaves. 782 
Gardening, architectural, 48 
i barber’s, 356 

bfKiks and their illustrations. 
528 

diploma in. 118 

front door, and window pre¬ 
paration. 169 

Irish, Sir F. Moore on the pre¬ 
sent state of, 67 
open air, 349. 366, 380. 411. 528. 
547, 567 

the daily press on, 305 
wild, in the west, 725; overdone, 
388 
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I Gardens, back, in towns. Ill ! 

colour schemes in, 567 » 

dividing lines in, 67 
English cottage. 97 I 

1 faked old. 551 j 

Kensington, 731 \ 

, old varieties of fruit in out-of- 
the-way, 698 | 

i the value of artificial manure 
for, 424 1 

Garland-flower, a white. 262 i 

Garlands for mixed borders, 53 ■ 

Garrya elliptiea, 75; e. in Scot¬ 
land, 742 

Gas-lime to ground, applying. 678 , 

i Gaultheria nummularioides, 17 

tricophylla, 342 i 

| Gaura Lindlieimeri, 542 

Genetyllis tulipifera, 266 ! 

Genista setneneis, 514 
, cap i tat a, 568 

1 hirsuta, 651 

Gentiana aeaulis, 233 
asclepia-dea, 554 

I Frcynia na, Kviv. 553 ' ■ 

! Pneumonanthe, 551 

j verna, 34, 361; v. from seed, 275 

; Gentianette, the. 451 i 

I Gentians, summer-flowering, 553 

Geranium anemonaefolium. 47; a. : 

j Lowei. 402 / 

' grandiflorum, 461 

I lancastriense, 520 

, Lowei, 47 

1 Oak-leaved, 642 

sanguineum album, 461 
Wallichianum, 631 ; 

i Geraniums, betiding, 74 j 

Gerberas, treatment of. 379 j 

i Gesnera naegelioides alba, 5a0 

I Geum Heldreichi, 328 
' Mrs. Bradshaw, 418, 470 

pyrenaicum, 342 i 

reptans. 409 

Gilia coronopifolia, 17. 139 696 
tricolor, self-sown, 461 , 

Gingko. the. 47 

I Girasole cookery, 138 i 

' the white, 28 

Girasoles failing. 86 “ 1 

Gladioli failing, 178 
I from Langport, 552 

hardiness of, 650 I 

I in 1*15. 601 

planting. 140 ! 

undergrowth of Tufted Pansies, \ 

601 I 

Gladiolus bloom, 658, 710 , 

byzantinus. 401, 503 
Colvillei the Bride. 492 
prim ul in us hybrids, 554, 612 
Sauudersi, 582 
The Bride, 20 
trietis. 343 

Glaenevin, a note from, 76, 195 i 
Daffodils at, 313 

Glass v. outside gardening. 531 i 

Glasshouses, spam 86 
Globe-flowers, some good. 139 
Gloxinia, the Spotted-flowered, 
a good type of, 57 
: Gloxinias, 184 
growing. 534 
keeping. 739 
unhealthy, 441 
Godetia Lavender, 469 
Gomphrena globosa, 484 | 

! Good King Henry, cooking, 614 ! 

Gooseberries and Currants, 372.; I 

1 trellis for, 708 j 

American mildew on, 541 
bottling. 415 I 

pruning, 15 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes | 

I unhealthy, d 50 l 

caterpillar, 15, 320, 550, 756 ! 

cluster-cup fungus, 348 I 

mildew, American. 538 
the Fucheia-flow'ered, 198 
1 Gorse, the double-flowered, 278 

transplanting, 644 j 

‘ Gourd, the Turk's Cap, 298 
Gourds, miniature and Pear- i 
shaped, 299 

ornamental, 299 1 

waited, 299 

Grafting, nurserymen and, 435, 
485 , 

Grape Black Hambirrgh, 138 
Gros Col man, 264, 330, 664 
room, 698 

Vine in cold-house, 610 
Vines in the autumn, 529 
Grapes Black Hamburgh and 
Gros Colman, 184, 230 , 

bottling. 65 
colouring, 463 
early 7 ripe, 463 

Gros Colman and B. Hamburgh, I 
306 

! in bad condition, 666 

late. 115 i 

mealy-bug on. 758 
mildewed, 224 - 

not setting, 450 
I open-air, 442 
outdoor, 306. 710 
ripening. 467 
1 scalded. 394. 415, 484 
shanking, 666 
, the stoning of, 409 
treatment of. 395 
| unripe, 628 

Grass, short, for hotlteds, 304 ! 

the Lemon-scented. 725: Pheas- : 
ant’s-tail, 610; Reed, 699 


Grasses, ornamental, 125; for 
cutting, 326 

Gravelyc, scene on lower pond,* 
573 

Green Briers, 181 

Greenhouse, blue flowers in the. 
569 

oold. plants for, 182 
flowers for cutting. 150, 708 
hardy plants for the, 668 
pipes, painting, 708 
Grevillea, a, at Nymans, 385 
alpestris, 385 
ronusta, 194 
Griselinias, the, 546 
Gromwell, the creeping, 338 
Gromuells at Ashbourne. Cork, 
602 \ 

Ground for early crops, prepar¬ 
ing. 776 

Ground salting, 395 
Growth and flower, second, 640 
Grubs in Carrots, 739 
in soil, 336 
Gypsophila. 664 
elegans. 555 

panioulata and the sleepy 
disease, 426 
Hokejeka, 637 


H 


HABERZiEA rhodopensis virgi- 
nalis, 338, 499 
Habranthus pratensis, 371 
Habrothamnue seed bags, 288 
Hairbell, Tufted, 2L 
Hamaraelia vernalis, 106 
virginica, 679 

Hardy flower notes, 491, 698 
flowers, among the. 459, 542, 553, 
612, 657, 682. 749 
Harebells, a colony of, 201 
Haricot soup with Sorrel, 200 
Hawthorn, a single pink, 355 
in the house, 424 
new species of, 452 
Hazel, the Turkish, 108 
Heath garden, 622; at Nyinans, 
139; the Connemara, 513; the 
White Connemara, 595; the 
Tree, 166 

Heaths after flowering, 118, 224 
dwarf, 291. 323 
hardy, 215, 261 
Hedge, an evergreen, 694 
Hedgerow, the produce of field 
and. 670 

Hedychium Gardnerianum, 506; 

G. in the open air, 48 
Helianthemum al pestre. 539 
Jubilee, 696 
Mrs. Earle, 356 
Helianthus Miss Mellish. 637 
Helichryeum bell idioiries, 539, 638 
Heliopsis laevis, two varieties of. 
717 

Heliotrope Mrs. J. W. Lowther. 
10 


the Winter, 77, 126 
Heliotropes for covering walls,. 
748; late autumn-flowering. 
354; the winter, 132 
losing their leaves, 580 
Heliotropium anchusasfolium, 167 
Hellebore, the Corsican, 231 
Helleborus abschasicus, 156 
altifolius, 2 
foetidus, 53 
orientalis, 105 
Helxine Solieroli, 379. 422 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, 
469 

Aureole, 386 
Hemp, the African. 20 
Hepatica, the Double Red. 179 
the Double White, at Warley, 
Essex, 217 

Hepaticas, 148, 187, 233, 267 
at. Kirkbride, 245 
double. 209 

from Kirkbride, 276; seeds, 225 
growing, 224 

the blue flowers of April, 275 
two fine, 217 

Heracleum Mantegazzianum, 520- 
567; M. at Crowsleu Park. 
H enley-on-Thamrs, 54 
Herb border, the. 142 
garden. 315 

Herbs for drying, cutting, 518 
Hibbertia dentata. 18, 179 
Hibiscus Rosa sinensis, 488 
Hippeastrum pratense, 156 
reticulatum, 747 
Hippeastrume, 250 
seedling, 437 
Hoe. using the, 424 
Hoeing, 395 

Hoheria populnea. var. angusti- 
folia. 527 
Holly dying. 308 
from seeds, 49 
the, 135; Japanese. 778 
Hollies and Rhododendrons 
from seed, raising, 708 
grafting. 93 
Hollvhocka, 214, 275 
a fine show of, 499 
from seed. 47 
Homeria oollina, 322 
Honesty, 96. 296 
Honeysuckle, pruning, 608 
the late Dutch, 363 
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Horse Chestnut, scale on, 263; the 
Indian, 392 

Horse-tail, destroying, 354 
Horticultural trade, the half¬ 
penny postage and the, 622 
Hotbed, making up, 46, 258 
Hot ton ia palustris, 680 
Houseleeks on a moraine, 138 
Houses, forcing., advantage of 
damping, 356 

Hurst Court, notes from, 377, 440 
Hyacinths after flowering, 304 
Dutch. 642 
failure of, 118 
Grape, in the woodland. 68 
miniature, in bowls, 226 
Roman, 516, 630; growing, 61 
Hyacinthus azureus, 156 
Hyde Park, 731 
Hydrangea arboreseens, 654 
hortcnsis as a pot plant, 411; 

h. in vase, 505 
Mariesi, 595 

paniculata grandiflora, 42 
pctiolaris, 654, 687 
quercifolia, 654 
radiata, 654 
Sargentiana, 654 
Hydrangeas, 653 
Hypericum andros&mum, 760 
aureum, 760 
balearicum. 760 
Buckleyi, 760 
calycinum, 760 
densiflorum, 760 
elatum, 760 
empetrifolium, 760 
fragile, 242 
hircinum, 760 
Hookerianum, 760 
Moserianum, 760 
patulum, 760 
polyphyllum, 503, 654 
Hypericums, the shrubby, 760 
pruning, 694 


IBERXS gibraltarica, 259 
Ilex crenata, 778 

Imantophyllum miniatum, 15, 
240 

Impatiens Holsti, 183 
Sultani, 143 
Ineecticides. 594 

Insects and their destruction, 
456 

on rose leaves, 558, 580 
Ipom&a Leari and I. Horsfalli®, 
404 

Purga, 652 

Iresines, damping, 756 
Iris Douglasiana, 371 
fllifolia, 436 
flmbriata, 178, 399. 565 
Gatesi, 698 

germanica Mrs. Alan Gray. 733 
Japanese, at Hillbrook Place, 
201 

Junonia, 503 
Kxmpferi, 245 
ochroleuoa gigantea, 574 
oriental is. 459, 499 
reticulata, 164; r. cyanca, a 
group of, 751; r., disease in 
bulbs, 554 
Rhein Nixe, 476 
ruthenica, 499 
seeds, sowing, 622 
sind-pers, 134 

etylosa, 132, 231, 695; b. in a 
London garden, 709; s. in 
Scotland, 47 

Susiana, 338, 474; S., growing, 
732 

the Algerian, 179, 231, 322, 695; 

In Scotland, 275 
the netted, at Kirkcudbright, 
241; Siberian, 386 
Viotorine, 401 
Irises, Dutch, 48, 75 
from Maidstone, 372 
the Spanish, 8 
-three handsome, 436 
Island, planting an, 224 
Ismene, 204 
Itea virginica. 471 
Ivy growing under trees. 404 
on trees, 18; walls, 179, 211 
the time to prune, 154 
Ivies, 4, 650 
ixiolirion. the, 532 
Ixoras, 570 


JABOROSA integrifolia. 637 
Jalap plant, the, 652. 695 
••am. Rhubarb, making. 476 
Japanese scene, Buckhurst, 
Sussex, 519 

Jasmine, the white, pruning, 74 
Jasmines in the conservatory, 617 
-Tasminum nudiflorum, 771 
Journals, mistakes in, 242 
Judas-tree, the, 363 
Juglans cinerea, 324 
June Berry, the, 244 
Juniper, tne, increasing, 77 
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KALE, a good winter, 200 
Drumhead, 12 
the Labrador, 264 
Kalmia angustifolia, 403 
Kalosanthes, 297 
ivennedya rosea, 48, 183 
Kcntia Fostcriana, 389 
Keritias, 389 

Kingcup, the Pontic, 290, 321, 359 
Kniphoiia Lemon Queen, 552 
with effective background, 113 
Knotweeds, the, 716 
Kochia tricophylla, 683, 741 


X.ACHEMAX.XA, the, as a 
basket plant, 333 
Lachenalias, 250 
L*ackey-moth, the. 756 
Lady's Smock, the double, 328 
hake, Buckhurst, fringe of. 521 
Land about towns, vacant, 554 
Landscape architecture, the art 
of. 527 

gardeners and garden archi¬ 
tects, 133 

gardening of the eighteenth 
century, 665 
Lantanas, 422 
Lapageria. 725 
alba delicata, 10 
growing, 110 
out-of-doors, 61 
rosea, 516 

Lapageriae failing, 354 
outdoors. 757 
Lapcyrousia cruenta, 761 
Larch disease, the, 774 
Larkspur, Queen Mary's. 451 
Lathyrus latifolius and its varie¬ 
ties, 474 

Lavender, 438, 554 
and Rceemary, 558 
cotton, woolly, 82 
the Irish. 683 
Law— 

Bulbs crops? are, 432 
Cattle straying into garden, 59 
Damage by tree-roots to lawn, 
722 

Dispute with neighbour, 398 
Englishman employed in Ire¬ 
land. 208 

Fruit, overhanging, 608 
Fruit-trees overhanging, 60 
Gardener leaving situation. 304 
Gardener’s absence during ill¬ 
ness, 224 

Marauding cats, 432 
Neighbour whitewashing house 
wall, 273 

Notice by under-gardener, 538; 
to determine agricultural 
tenancy. 692 

Questions about employing 
gardener, 445 

Roots of neighbour's trees, 608, 
708 

Tenants’ fixtures, 146 
Servants’ wages and insurance, 
272 

Smell from neighbour’s poultry- 
houses, 538 

Tenant’s rights on leaving, 208 
Trees, overhanging, 86 
Wages during illness. 444; of 
gardener and coachman, 
192 

Lawn, ants in, 550 
Moss in, 208 
poor, 304 
renovating, 258 
top-dressing a, 31 
worms in, 31 
Lawns. 186 
Lead plant, the, 502 
Leaf-mould, various effects, 312 
Leather-jackets. 650 
Leatherwood, the, 668 
Leaves, turning over new, 689 
Leek, improved Musselburgh, for 
late use, 479 
the. 406 

Leeks a la Liegeioise, 656 
an gratin, 124 
late. 544 

Lefroy’s, Prof., new appointment 
723 

Lentils and eggs au gratin. 200 
Lentils, stewed. 200 
Leonotis Leonurus, 2, 76 
Leptoepermum Nicholi. 371 
Leptospermums. the, 391 
Lettuce, 12 
aud its uses, 294 
cooked, 656 

Cos, Little Gem, 12, 631 
Duke of Cornwall, 458 
Golden Ball. 315 
Iceberg. 560 
Ideal. 501 

Lettuces, early. 236 
Leucojum a-stivum. early-flower¬ 
ing of. 76 
oarpathicum, 147 
wernum Vagneri. 119 
Lcwisia eolombiana, 386 
Howelli. flowering shoot of, 761 
Libonia floribunda, 56; f. after 
blooming, 336 


Lifting and transplanting, 686 
Ligustrum lucidum, 558 
Lilac Mme. Lemoine, 355 
Lilies after potting, 384 
Day, in the town garden, 476 
tailing, 460 
in pots, 78 
Madonna. 575 
note on, 658 

of the Valley unsatisfactory, 
320 

retarded, 656 
Torch, at Kcw, 602 
water, in tubs, 484 
Lilium candidum, 671; c. and 
disease, 622 

giganteum in the late Sir 
Henry Yorkv's garden, 203 
Henryi at Pollok, 659 
longiflorum, 404; l. Harrisi, 463, 
506; 1. the second year, 258 
regale, 589 
speciosum, 675 
sulphureum, 630 
Szovitzianum, 313, 337 
testaceum, 520, 555 
Ijihums, I cy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Pomegranates, etc., 
in tube and vases, 681 


potting, 171 
Lily. African, a hardy, 680 
culture, E. H. Wilson on, 459 
notes in 1915, 764 
of the Field. 764 
of the Valley, home-grown, for 
forcing, 297 ; in a basket. 767; 
in France, 33; not flowering, 
320 

the Madonna, 426; a group of, 
781 

the Scarborough, 89 
Lime in soil or water, 182 
Linaria dalmatica, 613 
maeedoniea. 426 

multipunctata, 725; m. self- 
sown. 696 

vulgaris Peloria, 751 
Lincolnshire, wild flowers in, 160 
Linneea canadensis, 734 
Linum arboremu. 683 
salsoloides natium, 321 
trigynum in winter, 725 
Lion’s-tail. the, 76 
• jippia repent*. 718 
Lisbon, from, 163 
Lithospermums at Ash hour tic, 602 
proetratum, increasing, 354 
purpureo-coeruleum, 355 
Lobelia fulgens, 695 
laxiflora, 543; 1., var. angusti¬ 
folia. 451 
the scarlet, 695 

Loganberry and Red Currants 
cooked, 556 
in cookery, the, 504 
the. 544 

Lomaria Gibba. 265 
Lonioera Alberti, 401 
fragrantiasima. 133 
Hildebrandi. 243 
Maacki. 401. 527. 743 
nitida, 598 
thibetiea. 371 
Lotus corniculatus, 514 
Luculia gratissima, 2, 18 
g., propagating, 91 
Lunpwort, the Auvergne, 309 
Lupin, Tree, and Yellow Mar¬ 
guerite, 650 

Lupinus argenteus, 18, 62 
Lycaste Skinneri, 472 
Lychnis Arkwrighti, 567 
ohftleedonica. 187 
grandiflora. 672 
Viscaria fl.-pl., 461 
Lycoris squamigera, growing, 204 
Lygodium scandens. 163 
Lysichitum camtschatense, 304, 
497 


M 


MACARONI and like forms of 
Wheat, 38 

Magnolia Brozzoni, 373, 374 
Campbelli, 373; C. in Devon, 644 
oonspicua as a conservatory 
plant, 147 
Delavayi, 373 
Fraeeri. 373 

grandiflora Gallisonieri, 557; g., 
pruning, 722 

hypolcuca, 373, 375; h. in fruit, 
728 

Kobus, 135 

Lennei, flowering shoot of, 63 
leaves injured, 453 
macrophylla, 373 
not flowering, 580 
parviflora, 374, 435 
pumila, 454 
salicifolia, 277, 377 
stellata, 291 j^s. in Scotland, 321 
verbanica, 373 
lYatsoni, 107 
Magnolias, 181 
the Chinese, 63 
the rarer, 373 
Maiden-hair tree, the. 23 
Mandrake, the. 433 
Manure, 756 

and mulching in gardens, 543 
for garden, 224; potatoes, 224 


Manure, liquid, 390 
scarcity, 269 
sources of, 660 
stable, 172 

vegetable refuse as, 568 
Manures, farmyard, substitutes 
for, 141 - 

Manuring, 594 
Maple, the Italian, 211 
tne red, 50, 714 

Marguerite, a pink-flowered, 454 
the, Daisy-fly, 194 
Marigold, common Fig, 631 
Marigolds, 608 
Marrons glares, 96, 152 
Marrow's and their cooking. 406 
Marasonia Rosie, damage by, in 
the Rose Gardens at Lyons, 
200 

Mazus rugoeus, 544 
Mead-making, 497 
Mealy-bug and woolly aphis, 90 
in vinery, 552 

on climbing plants, 132; 
Plumbago, 369; Vines, 752 
Meatless dishes, some, 476; some 
Italian, 629 

Meconopsis integrifolia, 8 
Medlar jelly and chutney, 614 
Medlars, storing, 636 
Melon Emerald Gem. 529 
Melons, 409, 553 
Cantaloup, growing, 134 
early. 42, 15tt, 196 
in frames, 431; growing. 188 
Menziesia polifolia; 324; p. alba. 

324; p. bicolor, 324 
Mertensia primuloides, 282 
Mesembryanthem um cauleseens 

at Logan, Stranraer, 761 
pyropeum, 631 

Mesembryanthemums in Scot¬ 
land,' 761 

Mezereon, the white, 211; in 
Scotland, 91 

Mice, a trap for field, 467 
Micromeria amcena, 655 
Folqueri. 743 

Midwinter, some attractive 
plants in, 49 
Mignonette. 570 
for winter flowering. 511 
in the greenhouse, 454 
white-flowered, 589 
Mildew and Vines. 638 
on Rose, 636; Roses, 694 
Milfoil, a nretty, 33 
the saw-leaved. 84 
Millipedes. 622 
Miltonia vexillaria, 457 
Warecewiczi, 246 

Mimosa, the, in the Isle of Wight, 
195 

Mimulus cardinalis grandiflorus. 
668 

luteus, 574 

Whitecroft Scarlet, 427 
Minestra, 684 
Mint for winter use, 684 
growing, 162 

Mistletoe, propagating, 46 
Mitraria coccinea, 499; e.. treat¬ 
ment of, 722 
Mocassin-flower, the, 489 
Monarda didyma, 485 
Monardas, 166 

Monkshood, the climbing, 610 
the white, 700 

Montbretia Prometheus, 623 
Montbretias, 650 
among shrubs, 624 
failing. 708 

Moraine. Mona. Correvou on the, 
478 

seedlings in the, 342 
Morisia hypogwa, 362 
Moos in Iaw'n, 208 
on fruit-trees. 114 
Mountain Ash. the, 515; the pyra¬ 
midal, 244 

Mountain Avens, 540 
Mulberry-bushes, pruning, 610 
tree, a young, 678; pruning a. 
756 

Mulching i6 valuable, when, 427 
Mullein, the Olympian, 485 
Mulligatawny, vegetable, 714 
Muscari conicum, 320 
moschatum. 68 
Mushroom cookery, 518 
Mushrooms for autumn ami 
winter, 532 
in summer, 500 

Mutisia decurrens, 232, 260, 275, 
305 

Myosotidium nobile, 213 
Myosotis alpestriB, 282 
Rehsteineri, 394 
Roval Blue, 259, 289 
Myrioa Gale, 757 


N 

MAKES English and Latin. 774 
Narcies. double white, failing. 492 
the white Hoop Petticoat, 171 
Narcissi, 531 

and Grape Hyacinths. 297 
from pots, removing, 240 
Narcissus Bulbocodium citrinus, 
126, 242; B. raonophyllus, 48 
Buttercup. 338 

cyclamineus, 325: c. in pots, 3?5 
double, failing, 343 
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Narcissus Elvira, 328 
lndamora, 306 
Joimstoni, 296 
minimus, 180, 186 
nanus, 94 

odorus rugulosus, 328 
pallidns prceoox, 179 
Paper-white, not flowering, 208 
Queen of the West, 322 
Nasturtiums in the garden, 654 
Nectarine Preooce de Croncels, 96 
stones splitting, 467 
Nectarines and Peaches, 462, 746 
cracking, 580 

Neillia opulifolia in autumn, 688 
Nemesia strumoea, 90 
the blue, 623 
Nepeta macrantha, 567 
Nephrolepis elegantissima com* 
pacta, 257 
Scotti, 141 
Nennes. 666 
Nertera Balfouri, 242 
Netting, preserving, 782 
Neviusia alabamensis, 362 
Newry, bright fruit from, 757 
Nigella Miss Jekyll, 360 
Note from Stranraer, a, 486 
November, early, in S.E. Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, 709 
Nurseries, French. 47 
Nursery work, 656 
Nurserymen and the war, 550 
Nut, Brazil, home of the, 642 
the Peoan, 52, 771; in April. 
310 

Nuts, Brazil, 642 
Pecan, in May, 344 
Nuttalia cerasiformis, 166 
Nymans, Heath garden at, 139 
Nyssa aylvatica, 714 


OAK, the brown, 679 
the red, 77 
Oaks, the, 714 
Obituary— 

Ball, C. F., 664 
Burn, Fred, 739 
Harvey, F. W., 564 
Hudson, Mrs. James, 674 
Kingston, W.. 432 
Rivers, T. H. A., 525 
Whitehead, Geoffrey B., 368 
Ociontiodas, 375 

Odontogloseum aepidorrhinum, 
234 

g rande, 472 
[arryanum, 457 
triumphans. 375 
(Enothera M. Cuthbertson, 95 
marginata, 637 

Oleander , flowering shoots of the, 
623 

K rowing, 240 
javes, scale on, 15 
unhealthy, 46, 722 
Oleanders, propagating. 450 
Olearia insignis, 283, 743 
Omphalodes cappadocica, 179, 282 
Lucilue, 309, 506 
verna, 282 

Oncidium concolor, 457 
varicoeum, 375 

Oncidiums suitable for ama¬ 
teurs, 37a 
Onion-fly, 490 
eeed, saving, 399 
seeds under glass, sowing, 31 
soup, brown, 714; white, 714 
Onions, 86, 365, 586 
autumn-sown, 546 
large, to grow, 70 
splitting, autumn, 670 
to stand the winter. 532 
Ononis rotund if olia, 651 
Onosma albo-roseum. 322 
Bourgmi, 306 
tauricum, 555 
Orange culture, 134 
flower, the Mexican, 33 
fungus on Roses, 399, 550 
Orchids, easily grown, 136 
Orchis, a tall spotted. 514 
Ornithogalum arabicum. 605 
nutans, 187 

Ornithogalums, Cape, 168 
Osmunda palustris, 423 
Ostrowskia magnifica, 417, 485 
Oswego Tea, 485 
Ourisia coccinea, 418 
Overdoing, 628 

Owl. the, as a benefactor, 405 
Oxalis Acetoeella, 670 
braziliensis, 427 
cernua, 283 
Deppei. 469 
enneaphylla. 338 
Oxydenaron arboreum, 546 
Oyster plant, the, 96 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 436 


PSONZA, a yellow. 417 
alba supcrba at Friar Park, 213 
Pmonies from Langport, 436 
from seed, 636 

herbaceous. 212, 732; at Wisley, 
trial of, 633 
Japanese Tree, 338 
Moutan, 92 
old-fashioned, 94 
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P®ony diseased, 320, 415 
Palm for rooms, a good, 347 
sickly, 31 

the Desert, of Colorado, 451 
treatment of a, in window, 348 
Palme, 390 
failing, 525 
repotting, 118, 354 
unhealthy, 738 

Pampas Grass, part of a group 
of, 749; preparing, 782 
Pan, hard, in the land : What it 
means, 380 

Pancratium amnenum, 366 
Panicum variegatum, 271; v. as a 
basket plant, 467 
Pansies from eeed, 82 
Tufted, dividing, 681; early- 
blooming, 401; early propa- 

f ation, 639; failing. 525; 
rom spring-struck cuttings, 
209; in frames, 68 
wild, of the Alps, 247 x 
Pansy, the black, 394 
Tufted, John Thornton, 555 
Papau, the, 403, 444 
Papaver orientals, 344; o. Jenny 
Mawson, 751 

Paraffin for destroying wasps 
nests, 630 

Paris Museum d’Histoire Natur 
elle, 260. 306 
Park, a, 282 
a Glasgow, 601, 709 
Parks, some notes on the, 731 
Paroohetus communis, 695, 726 
Parrotia Jacquemontiana, 527 
persica, 120 
Parsnips, -114, 236 
and flavour, 86 
large, 744 

Pasque-flower, the, 279, 360; as an 
edging, 225, 378 
Passion-flower, pruning, 565 
treatment of. 90 
unhealthy, 484 
Panlownia imperialis, 487 
Pea, early, Hundredfold, 518 
Glory of Devon, 214 
leaves, injury to, 538 
Little Marvel for late sowing, 
532 

Passport, 315 
Peerless, 348 
Sharpe's Standard, 476 
the Shamrock, 695, 726 
Peach-blister, 348 
border soil for, 27 
borders, 530 
leaf blister, 85. 369 
Peregrine, 66 
stones splitting, 415 
Peaches and Nectarines, 462, 686, 
746; split stones in, 666 
and Vines, watering, 667 
disbudding. 240 
dropping, 421 
large, 22, 100 
late, 711 
mildewed, 415 
rotting, 622 

Peach-tree, moving, 114 
shoots dying, 356 
treatment of, 467 
Peach-trees after fruiting, 529 
blister on, 115 
dropping their buds, 162 
.seedling, 538 
Pear Achan, 31 
Bergamotte d'Esperen, 6 
Beurri Hardy, 773 
blossom, early, 259 
crop, the, 409 
Doyenne de Merode, 745 
Doyenn6 du Comice, 11. 184; 
fertility of, 64* tree of, in 
Messrs. R. VeAtch and Son's 
Nursery at Exeter, 64 
Fondante des Bois, 711 
growing, mistake in, 685 
Huyshe’e Prince Consort, 6 
Le Lectier, 38, 152 
leaf blister-mite. 410 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, 709 
midge, the, 394 
Mme. Treyve, 697 
Passe Craesane, 52 
Pitmaston Duchess, 759 
standard, tree of, Bcurrt 
Hardy, 685 

the Comice, from Exeter Nur¬ 
series, 679 

the Willow-leaved, 77 
Triomphe de Vienne, 628 
Pear-tree, 104 
a well-trained, 357, 410 
Pear-trees for autumn colour, 665 
not fruiting, 739 
pyramid, 235 
winter Bon Chrdtien, 146 
Pearl Bush, the, 78 
Pears, 730 
cracked, 530, 622 
decaying, 85 
early, 551 

extending the season of, 614 
failing to set. 258 
for street hawkers, 22 
going “ sleepy,” 708 
good, 22 

grittiness in, 664 
injured, 399 
late, 42 

sleepiness in, 100 
standard. 596. 728 
stewing, 22, 96 


| Pears, the bagging of, 730, 772 
the origin or the beet, 746 
the pollination of. 157 
the truth about, 33, 66, 96, 124, 
152 

wrong teaching about, 714 
Peas, early, 114, 128; forwarding, 
70 

Everlasting, 589, 694 
failing, 490 
garden, disease of, 90 
green, bottling, 399 
green-dried Marrowfat. 138 

f reen tops of, for eoup, 184 
ate. 365, 424 

maincrop, 236, 269; Marrow, 331 
mildewed, 128 
Rice and, 504 
some good late, 410 
sowing, 172 
spoiling good, 442 
Pea, Sweet, Hercules, 470; Morn¬ 
ing Mist, 493; Royal Purple, 
461 

Peas, Sweet, 82, 202, 360, 463, 626; 
is there a slump in? 295; not 
seeding, 595; sowing in 
winter, 769 

Peckham Rye Park, 731 
Pelargonium, Ivy-leaved, un¬ 
healthy, 122 

leaves unhealthy. 622, 718 
Rollison’s Unique, 311 
scented-leaved Lady Mary, 345 
the Oak-leaved, hardiness of, 1 
variegated Ivy - leaved, in 
basket, 301 

Zonal, cuttings, potting, 150; 
Z., Niphetos, 317 
Pelargoniums, 488 
after flowering, treatment of, 
336 

decaying. 92 

for winter flowering, 178, 345. 
354 

good Zonal, 438 

in winter, temperature for bed¬ 
ding. 580 
Ivy-leaved, 422 
keeping, 738 
show and fancy, 560 
treatment of, after flowering, 
354; fancy, 467 

Zonal, 79; for winter. 480, 772; 
in summer, 15; losing their 
leaves, 354; treatment of, 336 
Pentas oarnea, 92 
kermesina, 204 
Pentstemon Douglasi, 356 
Countess of Strathmore, 628, 
659 

gracilis, 451 
heterophyllue, 500, 672 
isophyilus, 627 
Mrs. Fulford, 38 
Scouleri, 393; S. at Lilford Hull, 
408 

Watsoni, 402 '+ 

Pentstemons, 68 
from cuttings and seeds, 700 
Pepper bush. Sweet, 713 
in the open. 782 
Perennials, doubtful, 680 
thinning the shoots of, 296 
Pergola, forming, 358 
| on rising ground, a, 669 
rightly made, the, 669 
Peristrophe speciosa, 76 
Pernettya mucronata and varie¬ 
ties, 4 

Pernettyas not fruiting, 132 
Perovskia atriplicifolia, 551 
Persimmon, the, 18 
Petasites fragrans, 771 
Petunia Punde King, 10 
Petunias, single, versus double 
flowered, 425 

Phacelia oampanularia, 451 
Philadelphus Delavayi, flowering 
shoots of, 742 
microphyllua, 485 
Voie Lactee, 487 
Phlomis Sarnia in border. 475 
Phlox Baron Van Dedem, 641 
Drummondi, 104; D. failing, 337 
Elizabeth Campbell, 602 
Elizabeth Campbell, part of 
group of, 541 
Le Mahdi, 641 
subulata G. F. Wilson, 310 
Phloxes. 671 

and Goat’8 Rue in the orchard 
at Warley Place, 37 
diseased. 440 
herbaceous, 408 
the handsome, 539 
Phceni.r Roebelini, 377 
I Photinia Davidson*. 702 
serrulata. 702 
villosa, 702, 703 
Photinias, the, 702 
Phyllocactus, repotting, 240 
Physalis edulis. 596 
I Franchetti, 74l 
, Physalises, 772 
| failures with. 733 
' Phyteuma orbiculare, 514 
Pickles, 556 
Picture, a spring, 343 
Pieris floribunda. 135 
japonica. 164 
Pigeon manure. 399 
Pig manure, 415 
Pinaster, the, for effect. 758 
Pinasters, old, at Sheffield Park, 
443 


Pine, the Cluster, 725, 758; Laee- 
bark, 166 

Pinguioula caudata, 242 
Pink Gloriosa, 427 
Her Majesty for forcing, 423 
in the garden, the, 440 
Spencer Bickham, 402 
Pious. 22. 431, 475 
and Carnations, 612 
Chinese, 452 
keeping old plants, 268 
single as an edging, 543 
the old laced, 532 
Pinus Bungeana, 166 
Pinaster, 443, 688 
Piptanthus tomentoeus. 654 
Pittosporum Fairchildi, 403 
Places, bare, on lawn, renovat¬ 
ing, 46 

Plagianthus Lyalli, 486, 500 
Plane-tree, the, in towns, 225 
Plant, a useful border, for the 
front row, 757 
Plantains in lawn. 580 
Planting, deep, evils of, 35 
early, advantages of, 77 
Plants abroad, sending, 90 
alpine, increasing, 415 
and bulbs, forcing, 56 
autumn-flowering. 757 
berried, 679; in the green¬ 
house, 216 

bedding, 282; backward. 409; 

damp among, 134 
carpet, 344 

changing the Latin names of, 
624 

cheap flower garden, 296 
climbing, for cool fernery, 769; 
east wall. 769; in a green¬ 
house. 151; mealy-bug on, 
132; the post and rail fence 
for, 764 

damp among bedding. 92 
dangerous. 196, 426, 520; in the 
border, 268 

dust-proof screen, 519 
edging 104 

flowering, for greenhouse 
stages, 122 

for a conservatory, 642; 
baskets. 297, 389; cut flowers. 
118; forcing, 642; rooms, 
green - leaved, 629; shady 
place, 156; stone edgings. 
258; wall. 279 
from the Continent, 718 
greenhouse, failing, 69; not 
flowering, 594; unhealthy 
leaves on, 369 

grey-leaved, for edgings, 55 
nardy, and May frosts, 439; 
dividing, 156; for pots, 404; 
with a rambling tendency, 
520 

herbaceous, in November, 258; 

thinning the shoots of, 356 
in pots, watering, 204 
indoor, in small pots. 265; 

vaporising, 10 
in winter, bedding, 669 
Jack’s Beanstalk, 771 
neglected, 20 

» new stove and greenhouse of 
1914, 9 

old-fashioned, 630; greenhouse, 
761 

pot, of annual duration. 215 
repotting root-bound, 438 
rock, dangerous, 172 
some interesting and. useful, 
203 

some useful cover, 165 
spring bedding, 503 
suitable for winter decoration, 
41 

summer - flowering, for small 
beds, 232 

that weather the storm, 581 
the English names of, 741 
to grow under greenhouse 

stage, 694 

tub, for small gardens, 140 
two good cheap, from seed, 119 
under Roses, 538 
useful stove. 312 
winter-flowering, 151 
Platycodon Mariesi,' 513; M. 

majus, 485 
Pleiones. 62 

Plumbago capensis alba, 92 
coccinea. 739 
mealy-bug on, 369 
rosea, 234 

Plum Coe’s Golden Drop, 420 
Reine Claude C-onducta, 600 
the Cherry, 211 
tbe Victoria. 624 
Wyedale, 684 
Plums, 392. 504 
oordon. 157 
late, 666 

on north walls, 511 
pocket or Mock, 462 
Plum-tree growing too strongly. 
15 

unhealthy leaves of, 525 
Plum-trees, silver-lefrf in, 372 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, vars. of, 
122 

Poinsettias failing, 74 
for table decoration, 45 
Polemonium pauciflorum. 460, 485 
Polyanthus, 203 
or Bunch Primroses. 387 
Polyanthuses, dividing, 426 
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Polygala Chamaebuxus, 718 
myrtifolia. var. grandiflora, 133 
Polygonum affine, 610, 734 
amplexicaule, 716 
baldschuanicum. 665, 716; b. at 
Cargen, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
623 

Brunonis, 716 
capitatum, 716 
cnspidatum, 716 
orientale, 716 
polystachyum, 716 
sachalinense, 716 
vaccinifolium, 716, 718; v. at 
Ibrox Hill, Glasgow, 613 
Polypodium aureum, 405: a. and 
its near relatives, 405 
Pomegranate, the. 626 
Pomegranates, 709 
Pond-weed, the (’ape, 322 
Pool with Water Lilies and 
waterside plants at Hill- 
lrook Place, 202 
Poppies, Iceland, 450 
Oriental, increasing. 475 
Portulacas, 162 

Potash supplies during the war, 
773 

Potato disease, 631, 752 
Dover Castle, 544 
Early Puritan. 458 
ground, dressing, 617; manur¬ 
ing. 172 

growing in allotments and 
small gardens. 189 
King Edward VII.. 124, 572 
late, for baking. 280 
May Queen, early, 479 
planting, 365 
Puritan. 572 
Sharpe’s Victor, 66. 172 
tbe food value and cookery of 
the. 310 

Potatoes, 57, 218 
Black Congo and Fir Apple. 
152 

disease in. 560 

forwarding early. 114 

late, 432: planted, 689 

manure for. 224 

new. 458; in winter, 532, 586 

planting 490 

quality in, 546 

eeed. 172 

substitutes for, 395 
the value of a change of seed. 
142 

wart disease in. 708 
Potentilla alba 99. 166; a. in the 
rock garden. 98 
nitida alba. 402, 436 
Veitehi. 372 

Pot-pourri, making. 484 
Poultry manure. 608 
Pourthifea villosa, 702 
Preee. the public, suggestions in. 
147 

Primrose, a fine rosy, 275 
Jack-in-the-Green, 213 
the Chinese. 234 


Primus Pissardi fruiting. 664 
spinosa, 340 
tomentosa, 225 
triloba. 197 
Pteris Childsi, 293 
gracilis, hardiness of, 204 
Pterisee, the hardiness of, 771 
Pterostyrax hispidum. 2 
Pulmonaria angustifolia aztirea. 
281 

arvernensis, 281 
azurea. 209 
officinalis. 281 
rubra, 281 
sibirica, 281 
virginica, 281 
Pulse, dried, cooking, 110 
Pun ica Granatum. 626 
Pur6e, Belgian. 656 
Pycnoetachys Dawei. 216. 276 
Pyraeantlia orenulata. 61. 94. 743 
Pyrenees, the. in spring, 91 
Pyrethrums. 750 
be divided? when should, 532 
from seed. 268 

Pym«. a curious, from Knaphill. 
499 

Aucuparia, 515 
coronaria, 165 

japonica, 164; j. in the house, 
123 

Maulei, 243 

Niedwetzkyana, 527, 499 
salicifolia, 77 
Sargenti, 743 
Sorbus. 654 

spectabilis, 340; s. flore-pleno, 
34. 122 


<2 

GUAM ASH, 146 

Queensland, a note from 679 
Quercus phillyrteoides, 291 
Vibrayana. 709 
Quince, Maule’s, 243 
the, as a decorative tree, 741 
the Japanese. 198 
the Vranja, 725 


R 


RADISHES, small early. 12 
winter, 670 

Ramblers, the craze for. 485 
Ranunculus and Myosotis, 415 
cortussefolius, 379 
Lingua major, 441 
montanu8, 341 
nvssanus. 386. 493 
planting. 627 
Raoulia australis, 259 
Raphiolepis Delacouri. 547 


Primroses and Polyanthuses, 282 
and sparrows. 163 
Bunch. 305; in the garden at 
Springfield, Northampton, 387 
double. 360 

Evening, good border, 156 
new double, 322 
wild, 249 

Primula Allioni, 275 
capitata. 470 
denticulata. 195 
farinosa seed pods, 450 
Fortunei. 279 
floribunda. 771 
Julias. 242. 275. 306, 355 
Kichanensis. 514 
leaves, thrips on, 718 
T.issadell hybrid, 328 
littoniana, 507 
Mrs. W R. Lvsaght, 321 
malaeoides, 179 
marginata. 342 

obconica. 384; o. poisonous. 119, 
' 148. IPO. 210 

pinnatiflda 327 . 
nulvervlenta, 55 
Reini, 290 

rosea. 279: r. superba. 247 
9axatilis. 279 
secundiflora 33 
eibirira. 247 

Sieboldi, 109, 147: S. clarkice- 
flora at Friar Park, 109; S. 
Magenta Queen. ?Q7 
1 r •■ntpr i at. Kelt on* Cottage. 
Stamford. 217 
Primulas. 54J 
Double White. 312 
finely grown 180 
Mona. Correvon’s new. 602 
new, 567 

Prize, withholding a. 497 
Progress? is it. 679 
Propagating season, the. 640 
Prostanthera rotundifolia. 209 
Protein from the garden. 476 
Pruning. 698 

or not pruning the first year, 
639 

summer. 442: v. winter, 442 
Prunue Amygdalus, 121 
Cerasus Cheali pendula, 743 
Davidiana. 148 

Laitrocerasus, var. Mischeana, 
533 


pendula, 243 
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japonica at Borde Hill, Sussex. 
545 

the 545 

Raspberriee. 100. 432. 486 
autumn fruiting, 128, 596, 652, 
711 

newly planted, 56 
useful late. 577 

Raspberry canes, selecting, 541 
Red-snider in frliit-housee, 376 
on Vines. 442 

Reed, New Zealand, the, 639 
the Great, 671 
°event’s Park. 731 
Rebmannia angulata Pink Per¬ 
fection. 320 

Renanthera Imschootiana, 136 
Rheum Alexandras, 355 
palmatum. 499 

Pnodanthes in pots. 216. 283 
Rhododendron campylocarpum, 
19 

catav'htense, 391 
Cynthia at Riverhill, 729: C in 
the Royal Gardens, Ketr, 727 
eiliatum. 244 
failing. 166 
fastigiatum. 278 
intrieatum 276 
Keiskei. 275 

Loderi Pink Diamond, 153 
Luscombei 587 
luteecens. 198 

parvifolium 106 

planting. 443 
praecox. 94 

racemosum. 338; r„ a group of, 
at Kew, 759 
~v,nmhifnm. 308 
Thomson i. 164 
vunnanense. 355 

Rhododendrons and Camellias in 
Scotland. 290 
and manure. 108 
cutting down. 31, 104 
firrafting. 694 
long-flowering. 435 
Male'-on 505 
overplanted. 385 
propagating, 362 
Rhubarb. 86 

and its effect, 184; Senkale. 

forcing. 712 
gathering. 467. 511 
R>n« cotinoldes, 587 
Cotinus, 17 
Henryi, 688 


Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 
191. 234, 266, 595 
Kibes. 121. 147 
speciosum, 198 
Rice and Peas. 504 
Haricot, dwarf. 264 
RoadB, tarred, planting by. 484 
Roadside effect, a pretty. 469 
Robinia Kelseyi. 418 
neo-mexicana, 63 

Rook flowers, the “ Thunderer ” 
■ on. 506 

garden, in the. 83. 179: plan's 
in bloom at Lilford Hall. 
Nort,bants. 452- setting stones 
in. 9; the shrub. 470 
gardens and the house, 52 
plants. 52; from eeed. 146; 
moving. 544; on a dry wall. 
477 

R oc^et. the old double, 582 
Rockets, double, 574 
Rodgersia oinnata, 500 
podophylla, 418 
Romanzoffia sitchensis, 276 
Suksdorfi 306 

Romneya Coulteri in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. 575; C. from seed. 
214; C. in Hampshire. 105: C. 
in the South of Scotland, 164 
the new. 469 
trichocalyx. 65. 134, 469 
R^’ruilea Bulboeodium, 199 
Clusiana alba. 195 
Poot-hound plants, repotting. 438 
Root crops, storing, 689 
pruning illusion, the, 710 
R^»s altaiea. 406 
bicolor nana. 406 
bracteata, 637 
ferruginea. 427 
indica. 528 

Moyesi, 401, 470; .V., spray of, 
427 

polyantha Georges Eiger, 346 
repens alba. 456 
rubrifolia. 595 

rugoea Blanche de Coubert, 517 
sericea pteraeantha. 346 
Sou Mean a. 568 
Vorbegii, 696 
Wiehuraiana. 637, 644 
Rose Adrian Riverchon, 10 
a fine yellow. 435 
a good Hvbrid Tea, for exhi¬ 
bition. 113 

Aim£e Vibert & fleurs jaunee, 
345. 665 

Alfred Colomb. 702 
American Pillar. 198 
arches at Ketr. 127 
Augustus Hartman. 702 
Banksian not flowering, 497 
beds and manure, 651 
Betty in Renfrewshire, 672 
Captain Hayward, 24 
C. W Cowan. 346 
Charles Lefehvre. 702 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 672 
Christmas, in a tub, 753 
Colcestria. 473 
Countess of Gosford, 559 
cuttings. 517. 570 
Dante, 10, 715 
Daphne. 10 

Dorothy Page Roberts. 644 
double White Scotch, 406 
Dr. Andrv. 702 
Earl of Gosford, 702 
Edgar Andrew. 672 
Edgar M. Burnett. 716 
Ethel Malcolm. 614 
Euphrosyne on a tree, 585 
Excellenz Kuntze 10 
P^’her Holmes, 702 
foliage. 608 

garden, an amateur’s. 598 • 
messing in the. 436; the and 
it« story, 39; the, in April. 
250 

gardens, making simple, 613 
Geoffrey Henslow. 702 
George C. Waud, 702 
George Dickson. 702 
Georges Gain, 392 
Gerbe Roee 585 
Gruss an Sangerhausen, 527 
Gustave Gmnerwald 600 
Gustave Piganeau. 702 
H. V. Machin, 585, 702 
Hadley. 702 
^arrison i, 406 
Hiawatha. 570 
Hugh Dickson. 17. 702 
.Ta^nties Vincent, 427, 614 
•T. B. Clark. 702 
Jean Girin, 198 
Je**de. 98 
Juliet. 208 
Lady Hamilton. 406 
Lady Hillingdon 24 
T.aHv Plymouth. 715 
Ladu Wo tori ow in bloom. 
October, 1915, 715; on a pillar. 
559 

Lamarque on south side of 
house, 455 
Laurent Carle, 702 
leaves, black spot on. 550: 
eaten. 450: injured, 497; in¬ 
sects on, 558 
Little Dorrit 488 
Marshal Niel. pruning. 240; 

shedding its foliage, 178, 288 
Mme. Alfred Carrier©. 386 
Mme. Isaac Periere, 24 


Rose Mme. Leon Pain, 98 
Mme. Ravary, 456 
Mme. Wagram, 614 
Melaine Soupert, 437 
Mons. Desir. 392 
Moonlight, 10 
Moss, Rein© Blanche, 473 
mounds, 170 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 528 
Mrs. Chas. Curtis Harrison. 346 
Mrs. Edward Clayton, 198 
Mrs. Edward Powell, 473 
Mrs. Muir MacKean. 702 
Mrs. Sophia Neote. 40 
Mrs. W. H. Cut bush. 69 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, 488 
Mrs. Walter Easlea. 702 
Mrs. Tresseder. 499 
Niphetos buds failing, 208 
ochroleuca, 406 
Parfum de l’Hay. 24 
Pauline Berses, 517 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. 346 
Pharisaer, 473 
plants failing. 613 
proliferation. 643 
Queen of the Musks, 10 
Radiance, 127 

Rambler, Ne Pine Ultra, 456 
Rayon d’Or. 709 
Red letter day, 559 
Schiller, 10 

Scotch. Lady Hamilton, 456 
Silver Moon. 250 
Simplicity, 613 
single China. 456 
striking. 610 
Tausendschon. 456 
the Cherokee, in S.W. Scotland. 
241 

the Christmas. 18 
the l enten. 105 

the Lyon, at Pollok. Renfrew¬ 
shire. 614 

the Macartney, 637 
tree in poor condition. 369 
trees, pruning. 170 
Trier. 10 
Victor Hugo, 702 
Viscountess Carlow and Clema¬ 
tises. 643 

W^ite Dorothv at Rouken Glen. 

Glasgow. 644 
William HI.. *06 
Wm. Allen Richardson on a 
north wall. 127 

Zephirin Drouhin, 470; on a 
trellis, 185 
Roses, 456. 539 

among the. in February. 98 
and Clematis, Oak post and rail 
trellis for, 69 
and over-production. 715 
as bnshes. 488 
Mack spot on. 525 
Campanulas, and Sedums, 514 
China. 419 

Christmas 53. 76. 81. 499. 710; 

in Norfolk 61; lights on. 106 
classifying, 596 

climbing, bare ♦owards the 
base. 178- in bloom in Sep¬ 
tember. 715; on their own 
roots 69 

deeD red. not subject to rust. 
600 

do we prune too hard 517 
dwarf Polyantha, as free 
bushes. 154 
earlv. 305 

edging of dwarf Gypsopliilas to 
bed of. 459 
from cuttings. 433 
in -January, 47; poor condition, 
450 

late planted, 258 
Leuten. 126; at Kirkcudbright, 
233 

lone blooming. 185 
manure for. 162 
Marshal Niel, unhealthy, 146 
new. 726 

newly-budded, insect harmful 
to, 200 

not opening. 467. 538 
of good form, crimson. 702 
on an English cottage, 97; 
hushes. 456: light »andv soilR. 
10; own roots. 98 11<*. 517; 
standards. 664; trees. 5«5 ; 
trellis, growing, 473; walls. 
154 

Orange-fungus on, 550, 694 
own-root. 550 
pegging down. 46. 146. 186 
perpetual-flowering Musk, 10 
Polyantha, as standards, 585 
pot, 672 

preparing soil for. 525 
pruning. 154. 180; hedge of 

Bourbon. 559: monthly, 738 
Rambler. 488. 614 
rambling and climbing. 570 
Rock cutting down. 288 
Scotch, transplanting. 643 
seasonable notes, 294, 392 
spring planting. 113 
standard, in pots. 324 
the Banksian. 198; the Scotch, 
406 

The Times about. 401 
Wiehuraiana on. slopes or 
banks. 69 

with green centres. 392 
work among the. 570 
Rosemary and Lavender, 558 ’ 
the prostate, 655 

J’ 
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Rotlera Forreeti. 298 
Royal Hort. Daffodil Show, 257 
Kuhns arctieus, 644 
biflorus, 153 
core-anus, 154 
Giraldianus, 154 
inonterus, 154 
lasiostylus. 154 
leitcodermis. 154 
thibetanus. 154 
Vpitohi. 154. 743 
Wilsoni, 154 
Ruellia rosea. 570 
Kusciis, 93 
aculeatus, 93 
Hypoglossum. 93 
hypophyllus. 93 
rocemosus. 93. 123 
Russelia .iunoea, 748 
Rust on Cinerarias. 774 


s 


RACCOT.ABIUM bellinum, 246 
Save, 444 
the Azure, 551 
Sages. Jerusalem. 475 
Saintpaulia ionantha. 738 
Salads and salad-making. 586 
early spring. under glass, 315 
winter, 138, 744 
Salix Rockii. 34. 587 
Salpielossis, 203 
Salsafy. 52 

and Bcorzonera, feeding, 501: 
storing. 727 

its prowth and cookinp. 138 
Salt and its use in vepetable 
cookery. 168 

in a dry season, the use of, 421 
Salvia azurea. 709 
Bluebeard. 665 
diehroa. 500 
plutinosa, 610 651, 695 
Greigi. 10. 5<>5 
natens. 33 657. 683 
Sclarea, 568, 610, 665 
solendens, 266 

Salvias, two uncommon, 452 
Saponaria Boissieri, 355, 520, 568 
ealabrica, 441, 450 
Sarcococcns. the. 229 
Saute de Tomates. 184 
Savoy Early Ulm. 700 
New' Year. 142 
on north borders, the, 458 
Tom Thumb, 444 
Savoys. 458 
small types of. 315 
Saxifrapa Augustana, 290 
bryoides, 75 

Burseriana. 99: B. major, 172, 
217: B. multiflora. 718. 747: 
B. tridentina. 91, 380 
bursiculata. f99 
ocesia. 486. 528 
Dr. Ramsey, 342 
Elizabethae. 259 
Ferdinandi Ooburgi, 226 
Ferpusoni. 279 
Godseffi, 247 
Griesbachi. 164, 217 
Haapei. 210 

hypnoides pemmifera as a 
carpeting plant, 2 
Irvinoi. 187 

iuniperifolia. 260, 289, 309, 337 
Kellereri, 289 
Kestonensis. 289 
L. C. Godseff. 260 
Lapeyrousi, 338 
lilacina, 241. 342 
macedonica. 298 
Macnabiana. 478 
marpinata. 166, 276 
oppositifolia major, 226 
Petraschi. 259 
nyram idalis, 336 
Rocheliana. 309 
Board ica. 68 
Stabiana. 225 
Vandelli. 276. 298 
Zelebori, 655 
Saxifrages, reliable, 68 
Scab ipsa nterocephala, 485 
Scale on Orange. 550 
Sehizanthus, 42. 123 
in winter. 630 
failure of. 118 
Schizophrapmas. the, 668 
Schizostylis ooccinea, 82, 126 613, 
742 

Schubcrtia grandiflora, a flower¬ 
ing shoot of. 351 
Science and nonsense, 106 
Scientific twaddle. 454 
Scilla amrpna. 295, 337, 418; a., 
what is? 371 

bifolia major, 179: b. rubra, 
242 

festaliB delicata, 355 
italica. 305. 360 
Scillas. two pink, 196 
Scorzonera, 331 
Scutellaria Moeeiniana, 488 
Sea Hollies, two handsome. 470 
Seakale. ?05. 712 
for forcing. 15. 236 
in the open* air, forcing, 28 
late. 70 

Sedum acre, 25 
album. 25 
anacampseros, 25, 


Sedum brevifolium, 25 
eceruleum. 47, 75 
dasyphyllum, 25 
Ew'ersi, 25 
hispanicum. 26 
Kamtschaticum, 26 
Liebmannianum. 26, 54, 75 
lydium, 26 

middendorfianum, 26 
obtusatum. 26 
pilosum. 26 
pruinatum. 26 
pulchellum. 26 
reflexum, 26 
Rbodiola rubrum, 306 
sarmentosum. 26 
sempervivoides. 26. 47 
Sieboldi. 26: S.. growing, 312: 
,S. in a rose with Clematis 
round hose, 657 
spathulifolium. 26 
spectabile. 26; a. and bees, 75 
epurium. 26 
Stalili. 26 
ternatum, 26 
Sedums. 25 
Seed guards, 142 
orders, 57 

selection—strains, 128 
sowing on heavy soils. 330 
Seedlings failing, 263 
in the moraine. 341 
I Seeds, dressing for. 236 
home-saved. 409 

in dry, hot weather, sowing. 
444 

of wild nlants. 543 
saving. 670 
sowing email, 311 
wasted. 270 

I Selaginella amatna, 575 
Watsoniana. 163 

Selaerinellas for room decora¬ 
tion. 575 

Sempervivums in the moraine 
9. 76 

Senecio abrotanifolius. 401 
grandifolius. 91 
saracenins. 700 
tanguticus, 520 
September frosts 623 
Sewage house. 638 
Shade in the garden. 476 
Shallot*. 114 
and Potato Onions. 377 
from seeds, 276 
Shelter, the value of. 37. 157 
Hhoddv. manorial value of, 269 
Shortia galacifolia 38. 195. 309 
uniflora prandiflora. 225 
Show's of forced spring bulbs and 
Daffodils. 694 
Shrub, a rare. 
boundaries. 545 
seeds failing. 136 
Shrubs, flowering. 277; notes on 
181; pruning. 50; treatment 
of. 374 

for forcing, 748 
forced. 311 

hardy, from S. America. 3 
propagating. 308 
pruning. 978 292 
rare, on high ground. 595 
three handsome Chilian, 515 
winter-flowering. 10 1 * 

Silene Elizabeths©, 436 
''ireinica,. 544 
Silver Bell-tree the, 363 
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leaf disease. 260 
Skeleton leaves. 511 
Skimmia ianonicn 165 
Slugs and birds, 314 
Small-holdings. 622 
| «milav. 17. 181 
Snandragons. 463 
q now as nrotnction 55 
Snowherry, the. 667. 702. 760 
Snowdrops and early Daffodils in 
the house, 215 
early. 47 
in Scotland. 133 
the vellow marked. 168 
Snowflake the Grave*ve. 361 
the Spring, naturalised, 209 
the summer, 267. 361 
Snow Wreath, the Alabama, 362 
j Societies— 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent, 
194. 580 

National Carnation and Pico- 
tee. 493 

National Chrysanthemum, 678 
721 

National Primula and Anri- 
eula (Southern Section), 303 
■Warionai Bose. ^1. 603 
National Sweet Pea, 4P 0 
Perpetual-flowering Carnation, 
779 

Royal Horticultural. 43, 71. 103, 
190 15P 17X 103 999 773 

287, 319, 334, 351. 383. 414. 448. 
465. 507. 537 561 5<>n 618, 632, 
636. 645. 673. 734, 765 
Soil, clay, improving 258 
freouent moving of the, 479 
grubs in. 336 
improving poor, 672 
liming, 15 

Solamim. a showv, 91 
eiliatum, 91. 120 
criepnm. 453, 487 
ja.sminoides. 558 

Soldanella alnina, 196; a. pyro- 
lsefolia, 209 


Soli dago eambriea. 666 
Solomon’s Seal, insect destroying. 
362 

Sollya heterophylla. 390 
Hoot as manure. 252 
Sophora japonica, 558 
vioiifolia. 374 

Sophronitis prandiflora. 246 
Sorrel de Belleville Oseille. 294 
tree, the, 546 
Soup. Ambassador, 656 
Beetroot. 714 
brown Onion, 714 
cream of Celery. 714 
Italian. 684 
Leek, 656 

Lettuce and Green Pea, 714 
vegetable, and dumplings, 714 
white Onion, 714 
Soups, meatless, 714 
winter, from the garden, 80 
Spanish Broom. 587 
Sparmannia afrioana, 20 
H partina polystaehya. 699 
Spartium junceum. 453. 471. 587 
Sparaxis King George V., 10 
out-of-doors in Scotland, 337, 
386 

pendula. 513 

Speedwell, the Willow-leaved, 324 
Sphacelc campanulata, 501 
Spinach a la Braeonniere, 656 
a useful summer, 458 
Beet, 642 

crop, an early. 270 
New' Zealand. 300 
the virtues of. 390 
trouble, the, 560 
winter, 577 

Spirsea Aitehisoni. 17: A., flower¬ 
ing shoot of, 653 
canescens. 558 
Henryi, 35 

Menziesii, var., triumphans, 64 
Thunbergi. 278 
Spiraeas, retarded, 79 
shrubbv. pruning. 74 
Spot on Rose leaf. 636 
Spring bedding effect, a good. 436 
Spruce, the Servian, 546 
Stachys lanata. 699 
St achy urns praecox, 164 
St. John’s Worts, the shrubby, 
760 

Stanhopea ehurnea. 60 
Staphylea colchica. 108 
Star of Bethlehem, the Arabian, 
605: the Nodding. 764 
Starworts, late October, 696 
that seed freely. 775 
Static© articulata. 259 
latifolia. 113 
profuea. 377 

Statices. the greenhouse, 630 
Stephanotis floribunda, sprays 
of. 397 

Sternbergia lutea, 764 
Stock Sir H. Vansittart. Neal. 344 
the Night-scented. 269 
Stocks. Brompton. 296: and 
intermediate. 532; i,n the 
greenhouse. 297 
double, 665 

Lothian. 105. 451. 695 
over-valued, double. 595 
^♦okesia. the early, 776 
Stonecrops. 25 

Stove plants, fine-leaved. 447 
Stranva&sia undulata. 308 
Strawberries. 476. 504 
amateurs’. 540 
as annuals. 530 
autumn-fruiting, 514 
blind. 504 
ever-hearing. 611 
for amateurs, 486; preserving, 
390 

in 1915. 461 
insects spoiling, 433 
layering. 410 
perpetual. 6 
pot. 639: storing, 745 
preserving. 587 
raising seedling. 210 
some modern 504 
Strawberry rest, 173 
planting. 486 

plants. 420- not flowering, 420 
nrosneets. 260 
Scarlet Oneeu 476 
Strelitzia Regina*, dividing, 655 

^treptoearpi. 104 423 

St reptoefjrpus. 760 
1 Vcndlnndi, 535 
Streptosolen Jamesoni. 354 
Stuartia Malachodendron. 121 
Styrax Jfemsleyanum. 644 
Sugar, dried fruits spoiled by, 
700 

Sultana bread. 152 
Hummer and its lessons, our. 551 
Sunflowers at Wisley. trial of, 
annual, 580 

Sweepings from a smithy floor. 
95 

Sweet Brier hedge, pruning, 162 
Sweet Briers hybrid, 488 
Sweet Pea Margaret Atlee 532 
Sw’eet Peas, 552; failing. 565; is 
there a slump in? 418; the 
slump in. 530 

Sweet Sultans and Love-in-a-Mist. 
126 

Sweet William seeds, 575 
Sweet Williams. 360 
Sword Lily, 601 


Symphoricarpus racemosus, 667. 
702; r. Ixvigatus, 667: r. a 
fruiting branch of, 668 
Hymph.vandra armena. 527 
Wanneri, 371 

Symphytum orientale, 281 
Symplocos crat.rgoidcs. 701 
Svringa Sweginzowi — a new' 
Lilac, 417, 743 


TAMARIX pentandra, 516 
tetrandra, 418 
Tanakcea radicans, 355 
Tapeionites Carolina*, 656 
Taplow, a note from. 75 
Telopea oreadee, 402 
Tennis lawn, marking a. 41i 
Teucrium pyrenaicum, 544 
Thalictrum adiantifolium. 310. 
326. 641 

anemonoides, 290 
dipterocarpum, 552, 595 
minus. 415 

Throat-wort, the, 60, 184 
Thuja race, one of the, 105 
Thunbergia natalensis, 638 
Thunia Marshalliana, 734 
Thyme. 331 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 150 
Tilia euchlora, 78 
Tillandsia Lindeni, 747 
Times, The, on flower gardens, 
417 

Toads in the garden, value of, 
284 

Todea barbara, 265, 293 
Fraseri, 293 , 

grandipinnula, 293 
pellucida, 293 , 

superha, 293 

Tomates farcies au maigre, 184 
Tomato Buck’s Tresco, 28 
Laxton’s Fillbasket, 365 
leaf-rust, 558 
notes, 726 
preparations, 572 
recipes, 390 
Tomatoes, 253. 379, 577 
black-stripe on. 744 
bursting. 608 
bottling. 504. 544 
defoliating. 479 
diseased. 708 
early, 114 
failure of. 253, 384 
new', 331 
outdoor, 501 
preserving. 600 
scalded. 694 
setting badlv, 336 
"sleeping disease" in, 365, 415 
soil for. 132 
treatment of. 484 
winter, 142 
Toothworts. 305 
in the wild garden. 241 
Top-dressing, value of, 441 
Towns, back gardens in. 111 
Tra-chelium coeruleum, 60. 249 
Tradescantia fuscata, 216, 263 
virginica violacea, 427 
Tree, a good town, 487 
distortion, 306 
of Heaven, the 244 
the Service, 654 

Trees and shrubs certificated in 
1915, 743 

bare places, under, planting. 
23 

bulbs beneath. 126 
checking roots of over-luxuri¬ 
ant, 637 

coniferous, degraded forms of, 
147 

deciduous, hare spaces under, 
168 

flowering, in London suburbs, 
499 

for street planting, 197 
hybrid, 17 

in autumn, 742; some Ameri¬ 
can, 714 

in Britain, the colour of. 709 
one of Worcestershire’s beauti¬ 
ful, 533 
planting. 471 

Trellis, light, for Clematis, 67 
Trenches, from the, 540 
Trenching. 28 

Tricuspidaria lanreolata. 197, 226. 

374; 1. in Scotland 451 
Trillium grandiflorum, 338 
rivale, 242 

Triteleia uniflora 329 
Tritoma modesta. 33 
Trollius altaicus, 139 
amatiens, 139 
chinensis. 139 
europseus, 139 

patulus, 139; p. yunnanensie. 
139 

pumilus, 139 
Tropajolum majus, 678 
polyohyllum. 608 
speciosum. 418. 426 
tricolor, 304, 617 
tuberosum. 214, 289. 738; t. in 
bloom. October, 696 
Tuberose, 647 
Tuberoses, 216 
Tulijia Eichleri, 771 
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Tulipa Kaufmanniana, 245 
linifolia .290 
preeeox, 241 
pra»atane. 290 
vrolaeea, 241 

Tulip Gesner’s Yellow, 356 
with four flowers on one stem, 

Tulfps, 90 
early, 259 

failing. 104. 408, 476; to flower, 
304 

f :one wrong, 336 
ifting, 384 

May-flowering, 314. 426 
short stems to, 224 
the later, 402 
the trade in, 265 
Tupelo, the common. 714 
Turnip Montesson Winter. 365 
Turnips, good summer. 444 

in cookery. 344; winter, pre¬ 
serving, 739 
late. 458 

Tussilago fragrans, 2 


u 


TJVULARXA grandiflora. 34 


V 


V I CCI\1 I’M randirans, 93 
'Mortinia. 147 
Valerian, the red, 683 
Valeriana arizonica. 260, 362 
Ham had folia, 470. 555 
r allota pu rpu rea, 89 
Variegation in the garden. 47 
Vegetable border, the early. 128 
cookery, American, 248 
fritters. 110 
garden, in the, 253 
Marrow jam, 544 
Marrows, small. 479 
Mulligatawny, 714 
refuse. 12 

Vegetables, artificial manure for, 
660 

at the Edinburgh Show. 645 

baeic slag for, 114 

cooking, 52 

flavour in, 629 

for a shaded border, 194 

hoeing and mulching, 659 

in villa gardens. 364 

notes on. 478 

pickled. 600 

profitable. 364 

roots best in the ground, 214 
size in, 504 

sowing little and often. 331 
under glass, starting. 365 
value of deep cultivation, 712 
waterless cooking of, 442 
Veratrum nigrum from seed, 531 
Verba scum Caledonia, 371 
olympicuum, 485 
Verbena neglected, the. 527 
radians, 582 
Rose Queen. 641 
Sand, the. 610 
tenera, var. Mahonetti. 451 
Vermin in the garden. 394 
Veronica, a trailing white, 624 
amplexicaulis. 308 
angustifolia, 308; a. rosea, 513 
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Veronica Bidwelli, Miss- Will- 
mot t’s variety, 741 
j buxifolia, 308 
filiformis, 99 

i Hulkeanu, 308, 436, 515 
Lindsayi. 436 
! Lyalli. 420 

1 macroura, Worley var., 307 
pimeleoides, 308 
I Redruth. 514 

salicifolia. 324; s. in the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden, 308 
speciosa. 307 

Traversi, 308; T.. cutting down, 
6/8 

Veronicas, shrubby, in the green¬ 
house, 761 

; Vetch. Crown, 418 
I the Old Gold. 82 

Viburnum Awafuki, 228 
i betulifolium, 227 
j Carlesi. 227 
1 coriaceum. 227 

rotinifolium , 228, 229, 778 
■ Davidi. 228 

dentatum. 777 

dila-tatum. 228; d.. a flowering 
shoot of, 776 
Harryanum, 228, 778 
Tfenryi. 228. 778 
japonicum. 778 
Lantana. 228, 778 
i lobophyllum. 680 

macrocephalum. 228. 777 
i odoratisfdmum. 228. 778 
Opulus. 228, 777 
jit uni folium . 777 
rhytidophyllum. 228, 340. 778; 

r. in fruit, 551 
Sieholdi. 777 
Tinus. 228. 778 

tomentosum. 228. 777: t. plica- 
turn. 418; t., rar. Marie.A, 227 
utile. 228. 778 
Veitchi. 778 

Viburnums, some attractive. 227 
some useful. 777 
Villarsia ovata. 451 
reniformis. 402, 506 
Vilmorin. Mona. Jacques de, a 
note from. 567 
Vinca rosea, 205 
Vine foliage, injury to. 336 
! Japanese, on u:aJl of handing- 
green. 731 

leaves, warts on. 384 
Vinery, flowers in. 162 
mealy-bug in. 552 
Vines, air-roots on. 650 
and Carnations, manure for, 

I 515 

failing. 330 
mealy-bug on, 752 
planting. 235 
successional. 158 
treatment of. 624 
with petroleum, killing. 372 
Viola bosniaca, 393 
cornuta, 776 

gracilis, 394; g. Lady French, 
544 

Violet culture. 155 
I Violets. 775 

diseased, 90, 290 
Dog’s-tooth, under trees, 68 
double, in frames, 206 
failure of. 288 
f rame, 267 
| in pots, 48 

| in the garden. 289; winter, 461 

on low walls. 225 
unhealthy. 584 
wild, 282 


Virginian Creepers becomfc a 
nuisance, when the, 658 
Vitis Coiynetiw, 24, 29, 731 
Henryana, 558 


w 


WAKLElfBEROZA, 21 

dalmatica. 21 
gracilis. 21 
graminifolia, 21 
hederacea, 21 
Kitaibeli, 21 
Pumilio. 21 
pumiliorum, 21 
su.ricola, 21 
serpyllifolia, 21 
tenuifolia, 21 
vincaeflora, 21. 651 
Waldsteinia trifoliata, 342 
Walk, a shady, in a Surrey 
garden. 233 
Walks, shady, 233 
Wall, dry, and its making, 539, 
582 

garden at Pollok, Renfrew¬ 
shire. 628 

planting a dry, 138 
plants for, 279 
plants, layering. 516 
support for fruit-trees, a, 711 
trees, 65 

Wallflower, double, Harpur 
Crewe. 309 
Eastern Queen, 492 
Wallflowers, 296 
finally, planting out, 672 
old and new, 342 
pinching, 555 
recently planted. 776 
removing in spring. 202 
the time to sow. 360 
Walls, Fern-clad. 762 
in hothouses, 437 
Ivy on. 179, 211 
north. 722 
Walnut, the 730 
tree in poor condition, 372 
Walnuts, keeping. 538, 664 
kiln-dried. 66 

Wand-flower, the, in the open in 
Scotland, 402 
War and advertising, 608 
Horticultural Relief-Fund. 594 
nurserymen and the. 550 
Office and postal regulations, 
the. 756 

Warts on Vine leaves, 235. 384 
Wasps, 394, 585 

Water and waterside plants. 573 
in the stoke-holes. 196 
Lilies, dying. 664; two ways 
with. 327; Willows, and water¬ 
side plants, 327 
plants, 623 
Violet, the, 680 

Watercress bed, green scum on, 
433 

in a garden, 31 
Waterside, planting the. 519 
Watsonia alba, 285 
Weather, planting and sowing in 
dry, 492 

Week’s work. the. 12, 29. 43, 57, 


72. 

87. 100, 

115. 

130, 

143, 

159, 

174, 

190, 

205, 

219, 

236, 

253, 

270, 

284, 

316, 

331, 

349. 

359, 

366, 

396, 

411. 

429. 

445. 

481, 

494, 

508, 

522, 

535, 

547, 

561. 

577, 

591. 

604, 

619, 

633, 

646. 

660, 

674, 

689, 

704, 

718, 

735, 

752, 

766, 

772, 

779 




Weigela rosea in the greenhouse, 
241 

Weigelas, the, 687 
Weldenia Candida, 507 
Wh instone, 386, 426 
Willow-, the French, 82 
Windflower, the Scarlet, 337 
Windflowers, the Apennine ami 
the Greek. 321 

Winter Aconites in Scotland, 105 
flowers, 120 

Sweet, the, 61. 725; in Ireland, 
551; in Scotland, 47, 742 
Wireworm, destroying. 320 
Wistaria, Japanese, at end of 
pergola, 419 

multijuga alba, 386; m. a. in 
the Royal Gardens, Kcw, 23 
pruning, 15 

Wistarias in the greenhouse. 250 
Witch Hazel, a new American. 
106; Virginian, 679 
Hazels, 106 
Witloof. 617 

Witsenia oorymbosa, 624 
Woburn wash, 584 
Wood fire, the, 772 
fires beet, 502 

Lily, the American, 338; pink. 
355 

Sorrel, the. 670; the Valdavia, 
461 

the Chittim. 587 

Woodlands, home, in spring, 243 
Wood lice. 594 
destroying, 240 
plague of, 399 
Worms in lawn, 31 
on the leaves of a plant, 450 
Woundwort, 699 


X 


XAKTHOCERAS sorbifolia, 121. 
637 


Y 


YARROW, 583 

Yew. Irish, misuse of the, 652 
our noble, 597 
the poisonous, 179, 242 
tree, colour in, 262 
Yews, Irish, 695 
malformed. 741 
Yorks, a note from. 636 
Yucca filamentosa, 95 
flaccid a, 95 
flowering, 475 
glauca, 95 
glorioea, 95 
rec-urvifolia, 95 
Sanderiana, 612 
Yureas, a group of, 95 
the. 94 

Yulan, the - Magnolia con- 
spicua, 290 


z 


ZAUSCHNERIA californica, 665 
Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta. 
323 

Zinnias, double, 497 
• planting out, 329 
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